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PBEFACE. 


Bn  yean  bave  now  elapsed  (dnce  the  completion  of  '  The  iMTOBMAnoN  fob  thb  Pcopu'  in  iU 
aecond  and  unproved  form.  Owing  to  the  rapid  advance  of  alnuMt  vnatj  branch  of  idence  and  art, 
thia  ia  a  long  period  in  the  history  of  a  work  of  die  nature  of  an  enoyoloptedia.  It  has  therefBre 
appeared  proper  that  these  volnmes  should  be  recast,  so  as  to  adapt  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
present  state  of  homan  knowledge. 

Designed  in  an  especial  manner  for,  the  People,  though  adapted  fol*  all  classes,  the  work  will  be 
found  to  comprise  those  subjects  on  which  information  is  of  the  most  importance;  such  as  the  more 
interesting  branches  of  science — ^physical,  mathematical,  and  moral;  natural  history,  political  history, 
geography,  and  literature ;  together  with  a  few  miaceUaneons  piQwrs^  which  seemed  to  be  called  for 
by  peculiar  circumstances  a£fecting  the  British  people.  Thus  everything  is  given  that  is  requisite 
fbr  a  generaUy  well-itiformed  man  in  the  less  highly-educated  portions  of  society,  uid  nothing  omitted 
appertaining  to  intellectual  cultivation,  excepting  subjects  of  professional  or  local  interest.  It  will  be 
understood,  then,  that  the  'Imvobhation  for  thb  PbopIiB'  is  not  an  enctydopsBdia  in  the  com- 
prehensive meaning  of  the  word,  but  rather  one  embracing  only  the  more  important  departments 
of  gene|td  knowledge.  The  ruling  object,  indeed,  has  been  to  afford  the  meana  of  se^^ueaUon,  and 
to  introduce  into  the  mind,  thus  liberated  and  expanded,  a  craving  after  still  fiuther  advancement. 

The  improvements  of  the  present  edition  will  be  found  very  considerable.  All  the  scientific  treatises 
have  been  carefully  remodelled,  with  due  attention  to  recent  discoveries.  Subjects,  the  interest  of 
which  is  past,  have  been  omitted  or  greatiy  condensed,  and  othen  of  a  more  enduring  and  important 
nature  have  taken  their  place.  Bo  much  new  information  has  been  introduced,  that  the  work  is  man 
encyclopsedic  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  In  the  Index  to  each  volume  will  be  found  an  explanation 
0^  or  reference  to,  almost  every  subject  necessary  in  ordinary  ciroumatanoes  to  be  known. 

It  ia  proper  to  mention  that,  in  the  preparation  of  this  edition,  great  assistance  has  beoi  rendered 
throughout  by  Mr  David  Paob,  to  whose  varied  talents  we  have  on  other  oocasiona  beoi  in  no  smaO 
degree  indebted. 


W.  AND  B.  0. 


Edinbwyh,  Novtmber  1, 1848. 
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ASTRONOMY. 


AmoNOMT  (ftom  tlM  Oraek,  arinm, » lUr,  and  tiomo*, 
a  Utr)  !■•  oompnhMuirtly,  tW  Nienoe  irhieb  expUini 
the  nKlare  mm  niotionii  of  the  bodi««  fllHng  inflnit* 
■MM,  inela(l(M  oar  own  globe  in  iu  cbftraeter  of  ft 
{MaiMl  or  mtniMr  of  th«  loUr  tyitom.  The  science 
nifty  be  divided  into  two  depftrtmente— 1.  Dtteriptive 
Attmmmiif,  or  an  ftceoont  of  the  tjttena  of  bodies  oc- 
oapfing  (pftoe  \  2.  Mtekmkal  AUronomy,  «r  an  explft- 
nfttiou  of  the  nhjreieftl  latlrt  which  aeem  to  have  pro- 
duced, and  which  tirttftin,  the  arrangenienta  of  the 
heavenly  Badiei,  and  of  ftli  the  Tarious  multi  of  the 
anrangomettt  and  relation  of  theie  bodies.  Uraitb' 
graphg  ii  a  suboidinata  depftitnwnt  of  tho  Mienoe, 
presenting  an  aeoiiinl  of  tM  methods  which  have  been 
adopted  by  aeteononwH  tot  delineating  the  starry  hea- 
vens, and  working  the  many  mathenumc 


which  they  an  we  snbject. 


Hcftl  problems  of 


^0mm*mMinnf 


t.liBBORIPTIVB  ASTRONOMY. 

The'iftriy.idefts  of  mftnkind  respecting  the  objects 
described  by  nstronomj,  proceeded  upon  ftppearances 
which  the  nninstructed  eye  placed  before  them,  and 
were  far  from  being  true.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
(Mrth  wfts,  as  it  seenu,  ft  ilxed  plMU,  or,  at  tile  most,  a 
fixed  sphere,  with  in  onter  spliere,  forming  the  heavens, 
revolving  around  it  once  in  the  twepty-four  hours. 
Even  phtlosophem  deemed  the  earth  the  central  and 
roost  important  oMeet  IvcHm  system,  and  regarded  tiie 
beftvenly  bodie»— the  mn,  moon,  planets,  and  stars— as 
compaifttivtdy  small  otgeets^  fixed  in  different  crystal 
spheresy  each  of  which  observed  it*  own  law*  of  revo- 
lution, according  to  the  ftnparent  motions  of  the  bodies 
fixed  in  it.  It  was  not  till  after  much  study  and  inves- 
tigation that  even  the  roost  enlightened  minds  arrived 
at  a  kaowledge  of  the  truth ;  nor  was  it  for  some  time 
lonser  that  t&  idea  of  theewth  not  being  in  the  centre 
of  tho  system,  or  anything  but  a  small  ftnd  subordinate 
part  of  it,  was  mnwally  admitted.  There  is  no  room 
here  to  trace  Ml  the  steps  by  which  the  truth  was  as- 
certained, or  to  aigue  tho  uninstructed  mind  out  of  all 
its  first  and  erroneous  impressions.  But  it  may  be 
hoped  that  when  the  actuat  constitution  of  the  heavens 
has  been  described,  it  will  be  posaibln  to  form  some 
notion  how  the  celestial  objects  in  their  roftl  ohftraoter 
and  real  arrangements  happen  to  i^tpcftr  aa  they  do  to 
our  eyes. 

The  field  contemplated  by  the  astroninner  it  no  less 
than  iNPiNin  spacr.  So,  at  least,  he  may  well  pre- 
sume space  to  be,  seeing  that  evipiy  fresh  power  which 
)\p  adds  to  his  telescope  allows  him  io  pwictrate  into 
No.  1. 


remoter  regions  of  i(,  and  still  there  ii  no  end.  In 
this  space,  systems,  consisting  of  suns  and  revolTing 
planets,  and  other  systems  agMn,  consisting  of  a  num- 
berless series  of  such  lesser  systems,  are  suspended  by 
the  influence  of  gravitation,  operating  from  one  to 
another,  yet  each  t>ody  at  such  a  dutMice  from  an- 
other, as,  though  the  mind  of  man  can  in  some  In- 
stances measure,  it  can  in  none  oonoelve.  We  bwin 
with  what  is  usually  called  the  Solar  System — that 
is,  the  particular  solar  system  to  which  out  earth  be* 
longs,  and  of  which  the  Sum  ii  the  eaatre. 

THK  80UB  STtnUL' 

The  solar  system,  so  named  from  sol  (Latin),  the 
sun,  consists  of  the  sun  in  the  centre,  qj^wdt  of  tiiirty 
ascertained  planets,  and  an  Unknown  Adhibar  of  bodies 
named  comets.  We  say  aietrtained'  planet*,  because, 
from  the  recent  discoveries  of  Levetrler  and  others, 
there  seems  a  likelihood  that  we  sh^  yef  diseorer 
more  bodies  of  this  nature.  The  word-jdanet  is  from 
the  Greek,  ptonoo,  I  wander,  becanae  the  few  such 
bnii'M  known  to  the  ancients  were  chiefly  remarkable 
;  t-beir  eyes  on  account  of  their  copstft(it)y  shifting. 
V  «i'  plftceswith  reference  to  the  other  luminaries  <w 
the  !  :i.y.  Comets  are  so  named  from  coma  (Ijatin),  a 
head  of  hftir,  because  they  consist  of  a  long  brush  of 
luminous  nifttter  streaming  from  a  point. 

PlaneU. — Of  the  planeto,  there  are  eif^t  which  may 
be  said  to  rank  in  the  first  class,  in  an  far  as  they  move 
in  orbits  considerably  removed  from  each  other,  and 
are  in  this  respect  comparsAiveW  independent ;  while  a 
group.of  small  bodies,  at  least  five  in  number,  may  be 
said  to  have  but  one  orbitual  part  in  the  series,  and 
thus  to  be  only  co-ordinftte  with  one  of  the  rest.  These 
thirteen  are  called  primary  placets,  to  distinguish 
them  from  others  whiofa  move  tpifiti  dutft^  of  the  pri- 
maries, and  which  are  called  immdarit$,  or  satellites, 
from  tQlelles  (Latin),  originally  signifying  a  life-guards- 
man, but,  by  a  wider  i^llcation,  one  who  follows  and 
serves  another. 

The  primary  planets  are — Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth, 
Man,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  Astrsea,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Nentoae.  Most  of  these  names 
are  derived  from  the  fsJHiIous  divinities  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  Earth  has  one  satellite,  thj  Moon; 
Jupiter  has  four;  Saturn,  seven;  Uranus  is  supposed 
to  have  six ;  and  Neptune  has  one. 

The  planets  move  round  the  sun  on  nearly  one  level 
or  plane,  corresponding  with  the  centre  of  his  body, 
and  in  one  direction,  from  west  to  east.  The  secondary 
planets,  in  like  manner,  move  in  planes  round  the 
centtee  of  their  primaries,  and  in  the  same  direction, 
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from  WMt  to  eul.  Theto  am  dmomlnatvd  reTolution- 
Ktj  inotioni;  ud  it  ii  to  bo  obMrrod  that  thtjr  mm 
doable  in  tlio  csm  of  tho  MtollltM,  whioh  hftTo  %\  one* 
ft  rarolutlon  round  tito  priniftiy.  and  •  Mrolntion,  in 
compftay  witli  tlie  primft^,  roond  tbo  ran.  The  path 
doMribed  bv  a  planet  in  iti  revolution  ii  oalled  its 
orbil.  Beeiaee  thii  motion  of  rerolution,  each  planet, 
leoondary  ■•  well  m  primair,  and  the  ran  alio,  haa 
a  motion  in  it«  own  wtAj,  like  that  of  a  bobbin  upon 
a  spindle.  An  imaginatjr  line,  fonning,  ai  it  were,  the 
epindle  of  the  ran  or  pluet.  ii  denominated  the  aaia; 
and  the  two  extremitlot  oi  the  aiie  an  called  the 
pole$.  Tka  ftxaa  of  the  ran  and  planeli  art  all  netrfy 
at  a  right  ancle  with  the  plane  of  the  rerolutionary 
moTementi.  The  motion  on  the  axie  i*  oalled  the 
rotatory  motion,  fVom  rota,  the  Latin  for  a  wheel. 
The  ran,  the  primary  planet*,  and  the  latellitef,  with 
the  doubtful  exception  of  those  attending  on  Uranus, 
and  overlooking  tnat  of  Neptune,  as  yet  unascertained, 
move  on  their  axes  in  the  same  direction  as  the  revo- 
lutionary movements,  from  west  to  east. 

The  Sun  is  a  sphere  or  globe,  of  882,000  miles  in 
diameter,  or  1,384,472  times  the  bulk  of  the  earth, 
moving;  round  its  axis  in  25  days.  When  viewed 
througn  a  telescope,  the  surface  appears  intensely 
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bright  and  himinoas.  as  if  giving  out  both  heat  aad 
light  to  the  surrounding  planete.  But  on  this  surflM* 
there  oeeasienally  appear  dark  spots,  generally  sur- 
rounded  with  a  border  of  leee  dark  apoearanee ;  some 
of  whioh  spots  have  been  calculated  tt  be  no  lees  than 
4d,000  milee  in  breadth,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 
oircumftrence  of  the  earth.  The  region  of  the  sun's 
l>ody  on  whioh  the  spots  appear,  is  confined  to  a  broad 
spaoe  engirdling  hi*  centre.  They  are  sometime*  ob- 
served to  come  into  sight  at  hi*  western  limb,  to  pass 
acroee  his  body  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  thirteen  days, 
and  then  disappear.  At  othar  time*  th«y  ace  obeerved 
to  contraet  witn  mat  rapidity,  and  diiappear  like  some- 
thing melted  and  abaorbed  Into  a  boiling  fluid.  Upon 
the  bright  parte  of  the  sun's  body  there  are  also  some- 
timee  olMerved  streaks  of  unusual  brightnes*,  as  if 
produced  by  the  ridgee  of  an  agitated  and  luminou* 
fluid.  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  sun  Is  a  dark 
body,  enveloped  in  an  atmoephere  adapted  forgiving 
out  heat  and  light,  and  that  tne  spots  are  produwd  by 
slight  breaks  or  openings  in  that  atmosphere,  showing 
the  dark  mass  within.  Though  so  muoh  laiger  than 
th«  earth,  the  matter  of  the  ran  is  of  only  about  a  (burth 
of  the  density  or  compactness  of  that  of  onr  planet,  or 
little  more  than  the  density  of  water. 
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The  son  is  rarrounded  to  a  great  distance  by  a  fkint 
light,  or  luminous  matter  of  extreme  thinnees,  shaped 
like  »  lens  or  magnifying-glaas,  the  body  of  the  sun 
being  in  the  centre,  and  the  luminous  matter  extending 
in  the  plane  of  the  planetary  revoluticms,  till  it  termi- 
natee  in  a  point.  At  particular  seasons,  and  in  ikvour- 
able  states  of  the  atmoephere,  it  may  be  observed,  befbre 
ranrise  or  after  sunset,  in  the  form  of  a  cone  pointing 
obliquely  above  the  plitce  where  the  sun  is  either  about 
to  appear,  or  which  M  has  just  left.  It  is  termed  the 
Zodiacal  Light. 

Mereury,  the  nearest  planet  to  the  sun,  is  a  globe 
of  about  3140  miles  in  diameter,  rotatini;  on  its  axis  in 
24  hours  and  5^  minutes,  and  revolving  round  the 
central  luminary,  at  a  distance  of  87,000,000  of  miles, 
in  88  days.  From  the  earth  it  can  only  be  seen  oc- 
easionally  in  the  morning  or  evening,  as  it  never  rise* 
before,  or  sets  after  the  sun,  at  a  greater  distance  of 
time  than  1  hour  and  60  minutes.  It  appears  to  the 
naked  eye  as  a  small  and  brilliant  star,  but  when  ob- 
served through  a  telescope,  is  homed  like  the  moon, 
because  we  only  see  a  part  of  the  surface  which  the 
sun  is  illnminating.  Mountains  of  great  height  have 
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been  observed  on  the  rarfooe  of  this  planet,  particularly 
in  its  lower  or  southem  hemisphere.  One  has  been 
calculated  at  10]  mllee  in  heiiht,  being  about  eight 
times  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  planet, 
than  the  loftiest  mountains  u^n  the  earth.  The  mat- 
ter of  Mercury  is  of  much  greater  density  than  that  of 
the  earth,  equalling  lead  in  wel^t. 

FeiMW  is  a  globe  of  about  78M  miles  in  diameter,  or 
nearly  the  siao  of  the  earth,  rotating  on  its  axis  in  23 
hour*  21  minutes  and  19  seconds,  and  revolving  round 
the  ran,  at  the  distanee  of  68,000,000  of  miles,  in  225 
days.  Like  Merrary,  it  is  visible  to  an  observer  on 
the  earth  only  in  the  morning  and  evening,  but  for  a 
greater  space  of  time  before  sunrise  and  aifter  sunset. 
It  appears  to  us  the  most  brilliiuit  and  beautiAil  of  all 
the  planetary  and  stellar  bodies,  oocitsionally  giving  so 
muob  light,  as  to  produce  a  sensible  shadow.  Observed 
through  a  telesoope,  it  appears  homed,  on  account 
of  our  seeing  only  a  part  of  its  luminous  surface.  The 
illuminated  part  of  Venus  occasionally  present*  slight 
spots.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  its  surface  is  veiy 
une(]|ual,  the  greatest  mountains  being  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  as  in  the  case  of  both  Morcuiy  and  the 
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I  Mttb.  Tk«  highar  mountaina  in  Venuf  kftn  bMB  aiti- 
uated  by  aome  to  range  between  10  and  39  milaa  In 
altitude.  The  planet  ia  alao  asTeloped  ia  m  fttmo- 
aphere  like  that  of  the  earth  i  keaee  the  probabllltT 
tAat  ita  aurfoee  auppoita  »  kiadrad  f  egetable  and  tat- 
mal  exiatence.  Meieniy  and  Vanna  kaTo  been  teimad 
tke  InAwior  Planeta,  aa  being  placed  within  the  otbit 
of  the  earth. 

The  £arA,  the  third  planet  in  order,  and  one  of  the 
amaller  aiie,  though  not  the  amalleat,  ia  important  to 
ua,  aa  the  theatre  on  which  our  raee  ha?e  been  placed 
to  "Uve,  move,  and  hare  their  being."  It  ia  7913  milaa 
in  mean  diameter,  rotatingm  ita  axia  la  iU  hoaia,at  a 
mean  diataoce  of  85,000,000  of  milaa  fkom  the  aun, 
round  which  It  rarolrea  in  M5  dan  5  houra  48  mi- 
nutea  and  40  aaoonda.  Aa  viewed  mm  another  of  the 
planeta,  auppoae  the  moon,  **the  earth  would  pre- 
aent  a  pretty,  Tariegated,  and  lometimoa  a  mottled 
appearance.  The  dlatinction  betT.'een  ita  leaa,  oeaana, 
continenta,  and  ialanda  would  be  dearly  narked ;  they 
would  appear  like  brighter  and  darker  apota  upon  ita 
diak.  The  continenta  would  appear  briiht,  and  the 
ocean  of  a  darker  hue,  beeauae  watar  abaorba  Uie  greater 
part  of  the  aolar  light  that  falU  upon  it.  The  lerel 
plaina  (ezoepting,  perhapa,  auch  regiona  aa  the  Arabian 
deaerta  of  aand)  would  appear  of  a  aomewhat  larker 
colour  than  the  more  elevated  and  mountalnoua  regiona, 
a«  we  find  to  be  the  caae  on  the  aurface  of  the  moon. 
The  ialanda  would  appear  like  email  bright  apeoka  on 
the  darker  aurface  ot  the  ocean ;  and  the  lakea  and 
meditenanean  aaaa  like  darker  apota  or  broad  atreaka 
intemeeting  the  bright  parte,  or  the  land.  Br  ita  revo- 
lution round  ita  ufa,  aucceaaiTe  portiona  of  the  aurface 
would  be  brought  into  view,  and  preaent  a  dilffarent 
aapect  from  the  parte  which  preceded."— 2>idl:'«  Oeh^ial 
ScMwry,  p.  185. 

The  fcim  of  the  earth,  and  probabW  that  of  every 
other  planet,  ia  net  atrictly  aphericaJ,  but  oblately 
apheroidal ;  that  ia,  flattened  a  little  at  the  polea,  or 
extremltiea  of  the  azia.  The  diameter  of  the  ewth  at 
the  azia  ia  36  milea  kaa  than  In  the  erou  direction. 
Thia  peculiarity  of  the  form  ia  a  oonieqnence  of  the 
rotatoiy  motion,  aa  will  be  aftarwarda  explained. 

The  earth  ia  attended  bv  one  aatellite,  the  Jfoon, 
which  ia  a  globe  of  2100  milee  in  diameter,  and  conae- 
quently  about  a  49th  |Mui  of  the  bulk  of  the  earth, 
revolvuig  round  ita  primaiy  in  27  daya  7  houra  43 
minutea  and  11  aeconda,  at  the  diatance  of  237,000 
niilei.  .  The  moon  ia  400  timea  nearer  the  earth  than 


Tdaaoopic  ajipeaMnoe  of  Ibe  Moon. 

the  aun  ia ;  but  ita  diameter  being  at  the  aame  t!ro<^ 
400  timea  leaa  than  that  of  the  aun,  it  i^pean  to  na  of 
about  the  aame  aize.  The  moon  rotatee  on  her  axia  in 
exactly  the  aame  time  aa  ahe  revolvea  round  the  earth. 
She  consequently  preaenta  at  all  timea  the  aame  part  of 


her  aorfiMe  towarda  the  earth.  Inapected  through  a 
telaaoope,  her  aurface  mean  of  unequal  brightaeaa, 
and  extreaaly  rugged.  The  dark  parte,  kewerer.  are 
not  aeaa,  aa  haa  been  aunpcaed,  but  mcie  like  the  beda 
of  aaaa,  or  great  allmrU  plaina.  Ne  aapeaiMoa  a( 
water,  or  ot  olonda  «t  of  aa  atmcapheret  aaa  bean  de- 
tected. The  aurfaoa  praaeata  numarooa  mountaina^ 
acme  ot  them  about  anile  and  throe^quaitan  in  hai^t, 
aa  haa  been  aacertalned  by  maaauranent  ef  the  ahadowa 
which  thay  naM  on  the  aeli^beurlng  aorlhee.  The 
tope  of  the  ii  untaina  of  the  neon  are  generally  ahaped 
like  a  cup  or  baain,  with  a  anall  enlneace  rialng  from  the 
centre,  like  maav  volcanie  hllla  on  the  eart£  It  haa 
hence  beeaaurmued  that  the  mooa  ia  inaeelaoM^aMi^ 
aa  the  earth  anpeara  to  have  been  for  many  agaa  bdbfa 
the  creation  of  man,  and  that  it  ia  perhapa  undergoiac 
prooeeaaa  calculated  to  make  it  a  nt  acane  for  anlnal 
and  vegetable  exiatence. 

The  moon,  turning  on  ita  axia  once  in  a  little  mere 
than  37  daya,  preaenta  evarr  part  of  ita  aurface  in  auo- 
ceaaion  to  the  aun  in  that  tuna,  aa  the  earth  doea  in  34 
houra.  The  day  of  the  moon  ia  conaequently  nearly  a 
fortnight  long,  and  ita  n^  of  the  aame  duration.  The 
light  of  the  aun,  flailing  upon  the  moon,  ia  partly  ab- 
aorbed  into  ita  body ;  but  a  email  portion  ia  reflected 
or  thrown  back,  and  becomec  what  we  call  moonlit^. 
The  illuminated  part,  from  which  we  derive  moonlight, 
ia  at  all  timee  increaaing  or  diminiahing  to  our  eyea,  aa 
the  moon  proceeda  in  her  revolution  round  our  globe. 
When  the  aatellite  ia  at  the  greateat  diataaee  ftom  ttw 
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aun,  we,  being  between  the  two,  aee  the  whole  of  the 
illuminated  aurface,  which  we  accordingly  tern  fM 
moon.  Aa  the  moon  advancee  in  her  coune,  the  Inmi- 
noua  aide  ia  graduallT  averted  flrom  ua,  and  the  moon 
ia  aaid  to  wane.  At  length,  when  the  aatellite  hu  got 
between  the  earth  and  tne  aun,  the  luminoua  aide  ia 
entirely  loat  ai^t  of.  The  moon  ia  then  aaid  to  eltoiMe. 
Proceeding  in  her  revolution,  ahe  aoon  tuma  a  Mabt 
edge  towuda  ua,  which  we  nil  the  mew  moon,  lliii 
gradually  inereaaea  in  breadth,  till  a  moie^  of  the  circle 
la  quite  filled  up ;  it  ia  then  aaid  to  be  haffmoon.  The 
luminaiy,  when  on  the  inereaae  from  new  to  Aa(f,  ia 
termed  a  creecent,  Arom  mwaoma,  Latin  for  increaaing ; 
and  thia  word  haa  been  applied  to  other  objeota  of  the 
aame  ahape— for  inatance,  to  a  curved  line  of  build- 
inm. 

In  the  early  daya  of  the  new  moon,  we  uaually  aee 
the  dark  part  of  the  body  faintly  illuminated,  an  ap- 
pearance termed  the  old  moon  in  the  new  moon'a  arme. 
Thia  faint  illumination  la  i»oduced  by  the  reflection  of 
the  aun'a  light  ftom  the  earth,  or  what  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  moon,  if  there  were  any,  mi^t  be  auppoaed  to 
conaider  aa  moonlight.  The  earth,  which  occupiee  one 
invariable  place  in  the  aky  of  the  moon,  with  a  aurface 
thirteen  timea  larger  than  the  apparent  aize  of  the  moon 
in  our  eyes,  ia  then  at  thejvitt,  shining  with  great  lustre 
on  the  aunleaa  aide  of  ita  aatellite,  and  receiving  back 
a  email  portion  of  ita  own  reflected  liebt.  The  liriit, 
then,  which  makes  the  dark  part  of  the  moon  vialble 
to  us,  may  be  aaid  to  perform  three  joumeya — ^fint 
from  the  aun  to  the  earth,  then  from  the  earth  to  the 
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moon,  and  flnall/  from  the  niooD  baok  to  tk«  Mrth — 
b«fsni  our  »JM  art  eiiablml  to  p«rc*iva  thii  objtot. 

Mart,  th«  fourth  of  the  primary  plaiieta,  U  •  glob* 
of  4189  railM  In  dlanietur,  or  littU  mor*  than  a  half  of 
thai  of  tha  aarth ;  conMqufntlv,tha  bulk  of  thU  planet 
U  only  about  a  fifth  of  that  of  our  (lobe.  It  perfonn* 
a  rotation  on  iti  axU  in  34  koan  MmiQUtes  and  'JIf 
■aooiid*,  and  rerolvea  Kvnd  the  ntatat  a  dlttanoa  or 
144,000,000  of  mllaa,  In  OSS  dari  23  houn  and  18  le- 
condH.  Man  appear*  to  the  naiad  qra  ^  a  red  colour ; 
from  whieh  oirounutanoa  U  waa,  probably,  that  the 
ancient!  baetowed  upon  U  kha  nama  of  the  god  of  war. 
Inipeotod  thnugh  a  taleecope,  it  it  found  to  be  occa- 
•ioiialW  marked  by  large  ipota  and  dull  (treakx,  of  ra- 
rloui  forma,  and  by  an  unuiual  brlghtneu  at  the  pole*. 
Ai  the  bright  polar  partt  tometiiiiee  project  from  the 
oiroalar  outline  of  the  planet,  it  ha*  been  conjectured 
that  thene  are  niaaMit  or  *now,  timilar  to  tkoee  which 
larround  the  polm  of  the  earth. 

Vtifa,  Ctrt»,  PalUtt,  Juno,  and  Aitrita,  are  Are  «mall 

f;lobea,  rerolring  between  the  orbltit  of  Mare  and  Jupiter, 
n  pathN  near  and  croeiiing  each  other,  and  which  are  not 
only  much  more  elliptical  than  the  natha  of  the  other 
planete,  but  alio  riiie  and  dink  much  farther  front  the 
plane  of  the  general  planetary  rarolutlona.  Vtita  ix  of 
a  bulk  only  l-2t,000th  part  of  tho  bulk  of  the  earth, 
with  a  Nurfkoe  not  exceeding  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
France.  It  rerolrei  round  the  lun  in  3  years  66  days 
and  4  hours,  at  a  mean  distanco  of  '.>-25,A00,000  of  miler. 
Though  the  smallest  of  all  the  planets,  it  gives  a  very 
brilliant  light,  insomuch  that  it  can  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eve.  Juno  is  1425  miles  in  diameter,  and  pre- 
sents, when  inspected  through  tho  telescope,  a  white 
and  well-defined  appearance.  Its  orbit  is  tne  most  ec- 
centrio  of  all  the  planetary  orbits,  being  2.5:<,OOU,000  of 
mile*  from  the  sun  at  the  greatest,  and  only  126,000,000, 
or  less  than  one-half,  at  the  least  distance.  In  the 
half  of  the  course  nearest  to  the  sun,  the  motion  of  the 
planet  is,  by  virtue  of  a  aatural  law  afterwards  to  bo 
explained,  more  than  twice  as  rapid  a*  in  the  other 
part.  Cerei  has  been  variously  represented  as  of  1624 
and  160  mile*  in  diumeter.  The  astronomer  who  cal- 
culated its  diameter  at  1634  miles,  at  the  same  time 
believed  himself  to  have  ascertained  that  it  has  a  dense 
atmosphere,  extending  67S  miles  from  its  surface.  It 
is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  appears  about  the  size  of  a 
star  of  the  eighth  magnitude.  Ceres  revolves  round 
the  sun,  at  a  distance  of  260,000,000  of  miles,  in  4 
years  7  months  and  1 0  days.  Paltat  has  been  repre- 
sented as  of  2099  miles  In  diameter,  with  an  atmo- 
sphere extending  468  miles  above  its  surface.  Another 
astronomer  has  allowed  it  a  diameter  of  oulv  80  miles. 
It  revolves  round  the  sun,  at  a  mean  distance  of 
266,000,000  of  miles,  in  4  years  7  months  and  11  days. 
However  unimportant  it  may  appear  beside  the  larger 
planets,  it  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  eyes  of  astro- 
nomers, on  account  of  its  orbit  having  a  greater  incli- 
nation to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  than  those  of  all  the 
larger  planets  put  together.  Attraa  revolves  round  the 
sun  at  a  mean  distance  of  247,000,000  of  miles  in  1521 
day*.  It  is  evident  that  these  small  planets  are  not 
distinct  and  independent  in  the  same  degree  with  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  and  the  other  primaries.  Cosmogonists 
presume  that  the  matter  which  in  other  cases  has  gone 
to  form  one  planet  of  the  first  rank,  has  in  their  case 
been  separated  into  several  parts,  assuming  various 
but  connected  orbit*. 

These  five  planets,  which  are  sometimes  called  atle- 
roidt,  have  only  recently  become  known  to  mankind. 
Ceres  was  discovered  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  on  the  Ist 
of  January  1801,  by  M.  Piazzi,  who  gave  it  this  name 
in  honour  of  the  tutelary  goddess  of  his  native  country. 
Pallas  was  discovered  at  Bremen,  in  Lower  Saxony, 
on  the  28th  of  March  ?802,  by  Dr  Olbers.  Juno  was 
discovered  by  Mr  Harding,  at  the  observatory  of  Lilien- 
thal,  near  Bremen, on  the  Istof  September  1804.  Vesta 
waa  discovered  on  the  29th  of  March  1807,  by  the  same 
astronomer  who  had  discovered  Pallas.  Astrera  was 
not  discovered  till  1845.    Even  while  we  write  (August 


1B47),  other  two  bava  b««n  announced  a*  aa  addlii«% 
to  the  group,  undtf  tha  nanits  of  heb«  and  /it's. 

/stfnwr  is  the  largest  of  all  tha  planets.  ludiamatai 
is  ne'^rly  eleven  times  that  of  tha  earth,  or  BU,1 70  milws 
and  its  volume  or  mass  Is  coosequantly  1201  times  that 
of  our  globe.  Tha  density  of  Jupiter  is  only  a  fourth  of 
that  of  tht  earth,  or  about  tho  lightness  of  watar.  U 
performs  a  rotation  on  Us  axis  in  9  hours  55  miimtes 
aitd  88  laconds,  or  about  two-fifths  of  our  day.  It  re* 
volves  round  the  sun,  at  a  distance  of  490,000,000  of 
miles,  in  43.10  days  14  hour*  and  39  minutea,  or  uaarly 
twelve  of  our  yean.  Viewed  t'lrough  a  telescope,  Ju- 
piter appear*  traversed  by  dark  Hues,  or  belts,  which 
occasionally  shift,  melt  into  each  other,  or  separate,  but 
sometimes  are  observed  with  little  variation  I'ur  several 
months.  These  belts  are  generally  near  tht>  equator  of 
the  planet,  and  of  a  broad  and  straight  form  ;  but  th^ 
have  been  observed  over  his  whole  surface,  and  of  • 
lighter,  narrower,  and  more  streakv  and  wavy  appear* 
ance.  It  is  supposed  that  the  dark  parts  ara  lines  of 
the  body  of  the  planet,  seen  through  opsniug*  in  a 
briffht  cloudy  atmosphere. 

Jupiter  is  attended  by  four  satellites,  which  rerolva 
round  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moon  round  our 
globe,  keeping,  like  it,  one  face  invariably  presented  to 
their  primary.  They  are  of  about  the  same  size,  or  a 
little  larger  diameter  than  our  moon ;  the  first  having 
a  diameter  of  2508,  the  second  of  2068,  tho  third  of 
3377,  and  the  fourth  of  2890  miles.  The  flnt  revolvei 
I'ound  tho  priinarv  planet  in  1  dav  18  houn  28  minutes: 
the  second  in  3  days  13  hours  14  minutes;  the  third 
in  7  days  3  hours  43  minutes ;  and  the  fourth  in  16 
days  16  hours  32  minutes.  These  satellites  frequently 
eclipRe  tho  sun  to  Jupiter ;  they  are  also  ^clipsed  by  the 
primarv  planet,  but  never  all  at  the  samd  time,  so  that 
Lis  dark  side  is  never  altogether  without  moonlight. 

The  satellites  of  Jupiter  were  discovered  by  Galileo, 
being  among  the  first  results  of  the  invention  of  the 
telescope.  They  have  been  of  great  use  in  several  as- 
tronomical calculations  of  importance,  particularly  in 
sunesting  the  theory  of  the  gradual  propagation  of 
light.  It  having  been  observed  that  their  eclipses 
always  took  place  sooner  than  was  to  be  expected  when 
the  earth  was  near  Jupiter,  and  later  when  it  was  at  the 
greatest  distance,  un  astronomer  solved  the  difficulty 
by  supposing  that  light  required  some  time  to  travel — 
a  conjecture  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  other 
observations. 

Satun',  seen  through  a  telescope,  is  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  the  planets,  being  surrounded  by  a  ring,  and 
attend<Hi  >y  seven  satellites.  In  bulk,  this  is  the  second 
of  the  plaiir^f,  being  79,042  miles  in  diameter,  or  about 
995  iiies  the  volume  of  the  earth.  Its  surface  appears 
sligh. 'y  marked  by  belts  like  those  of  Jupiter.  It  per- 
forms a  rotation  on  its  axis  in  10  hour*  16  minutes, 
and  K'volves  round  the  sun,  at  a  distance  of  906,000,000 
of  miles,  in  10,759  days  19  hours  16  minutes,  or  about 
29}  of  our  years.  At  such  a  distance  from  the  sun, 
that  luminary  must  be  diminished  to  one-ninetieth  of 
the  size  he  bears  in  our  eyes,  and  the  heat  and  light  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  matter  of  Saturn  is  one- 
ninth  of  the  density  of  our  earth. 

The  ring  of  Saturn  surrounds  the  body  of  tha  planet 
in  the  plane  of  its  equator.  It  is  thin,  like  the  rim  of 
a  spinning-wheel,  and  is  always  seen  with  its  edge  pre- 
sented more  or  Ichs  directly  towards  u*.  It  is  luminous 
with  the  sun's  light,  and  casts  a  shadow  on  the  surface 
of  the  planet,  the  shadow  of  which  U  also  sometimes 
seen  falling  on  part  of  the  ring.  The  distance  of  the 
inner  edge  from  the  planet  is  calculated  at  about  19,000 
miles  ;  its  entire  breadth  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
edge  is  28,538 ;  the  thickness  is  not  more  than  100. 
In  certain  positions  of  the  planet,  we  can  see  its  sur- 
face at  a  considerable  angle,  and  the  openings  or  loops 
which  it  forms  at  the  sides  of  the  planet.  At  other 
times  we  see  its  dark  side,  or  only  its  edge.  From 
observations  made  upon  it  in  favourable  circumstoncss, 
it  is  found  to  be  apparently  divided  near  the  outer  edga 
by  a  dark  line  of  nearly  180U  miles  in  breadth,  as  if  it 
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were  divided  Into  two  «oneentrie  ring*.  Prom  other 
appearaneee.  It  has  been  surmised  to  have  other  dWI- 
sions,  or  to  be  a  collection  of  several  eoneentrio  rings. 
It  Is  also  occasionally  marked  by  small  snots.  The 
ring  of  Saturn  rotate*  on  Its  own  plane  In  10  hours  S3 
mintttas  15  seconds  and  a  part  of  a  second,  being  about 
the  same  time  with  the  rotation  of  the  pKnet. 

Tbe  seven  satellite*  of  Saturn  rcTolve  a)'  it:4  It,  on 
the  exterior  of  the  rlni^  and  almost  all  ot  them  in 
nesrlv  the  same  plane.  They  are  so  small,  as  not  to  be 
visible  without  a  powerful  telescope.  The  two  Inner 
ones  are  very  near  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  ring,  and 
can  only  be  discerned  when  that  object  Is  presented  so 
exactly  edgeways  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  They  have 
then  been  seen  passing,  like  two  smull  bright  beads, 
along  the  minute  thresh  of  light  formed  by  Uie  ed^  of 
the  ring.  The  three  nest  satellites  are  also  very  small ; 
the  sixth  is  larger,  and  placed  at  a  great  Interval  from 
the  rest.  The  seventh  Is  the  largest ;  it  Is  about  tbe 
sise  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  is  situated  at  nearly 
thrice  the  distance  of  the  sixth,  or  about  2,U00,0OO  miles 
from  the  body  of  Saturn.  The  revolutions  of  these 
satellites  range  from  1  to  79  days;  and  it  ha*  been 
ascertained  of  some  of  them  that,  according  to  tbe 
usual  law  of  secondary  planets,  their  rotations  on  their 
axes  and  their  revolutions  round  their  primary  are 
performed  in  the  same  time,  so  that,  like  our  moon, 
ibey  alwavs  present  the  same  face  to  the  centre  of  their 
•TStem.  The  orbit  of  the  seventh  satellite  is  much  in- 
clined to  the  plane  of  Saturn's  equator. 

Urttmu,  or  Mtrtchel,  is  a  slobe  of  3.^,l  12  miles  in  dia- 
meter, rotating  on  its  axis  in  7  hours,  and  performing  a 
revolution  round  the  sun,  at  the  distance  of  1,82:1,000,000 
of  miles,  in  84  of  our  years.  It  wan  discovered,  on  the 
19th  of  March  17B1,  by  Sir  William  Ilerschel,  at  Dnth. 
The  sun  to  this  remote  planet  must  appcnr  only  a  400th 

Fiart  of  the  size  which  he  bears  in  our  eyes.  Two  satul- 
ites  are  known,  and  other  four  are  suspected,  to  at- 
tend upon  Uranus.  The  two  which  have  oeen  observed 
circulate  round  their  primary  in  orbits  almost  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ecliptic,  and  are  further  supposed  to  move 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  all  the  other  plane- 
tary motions — namely,  from  east  to  west. 

The  existence  of  Neptune  was  axcertained  by  calcu- 
lation by  M.  Leveirier  of  Paris,  in  September  184G, 
and  the  planet  was  conseouently  detected  at  the  tint 
search  for  it  by  M.  Oallo  ot  Derlin.  Having  a  diameter 
of  &0,000  miles,  it  ranks  as  the  third  planet  of  our 
system  in  point  of  magnitude ;  It  is  nearly  2,900,000,000 
of  miles  distant  iVom  the  sun,  from  which  it  receives 
only  a  nine-hundredth  part  of  the  light  which  falls  on 
our  sphere.  Its  year  is  167  of  ours,  or  60,.<)96  days, 
and  it  has  already  been  ascertained  to  be  attended  by 
at  least  one  satellite,  and  to  be  surrounded  by  a  ring 
like  that  of  Saturn.  ' 

Some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  comparative  sizo 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  solar  system,  by  suppos- 
ing a  clobe  of  two  feet  diameter,  placed  in  tbe  centre  of 
a  level  plain,  to  represent  the  sun  ;  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  placed  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  164  feet 
in  diameter,  for  Mercury ;  a  pea,  on  a  circle  of  284  feet, 
for  Venus ;  another  pea,  on  a  circle  of  430  feet,  for  the 
Earth ;  a  large  pin's  head,  on  a  circle  of  654  feet,  for 
Mnrx ;  four  minute  grains  of  sand,  in  circles  of  from 
1000  to  1200  feet,  for  Vesta,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and 
Astitea ;  a  moderate-sized  orange,  on  a  circle  of  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  diameter,  for  Jupiter ;  a  small  orange, 
on  a  circle  four-fifths  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  for  Satuni ; 
a  small  plum,  on  a  circle  of  a  mile  and  a-half  in  dia- 
meter, for  Uranus ;  and  an  ordinary  plum,  on  a  circle 
of  two  miles  and  a-half,  for  Neptune.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  united  mass  of  the  whole  of  the  planets  is  not 
above  a  600th  part  of  the  mass  of  the  sun. 

C0I1BT8. 

ColfnetJ  are  light  vapoury  bodies,  which  move  round 
the  sun  in  orbits  mucn  less  circular  than  those  of  the 
planets.  Their  orbits,  in  other  words,  are  very  long 
ellipses  or  ovals,  having  tho  sun  near  one  of  the  ends. 


Comets  usually  have  two  parts— a  body  or  nucleus,  and 
a  tail;  but  some  have  nu  tail,  while  others  have  no 
apparent  body.  The  nucleus  of  some  appears  u|NM]ue 
and  brilliant ;  in  others  it  is  vaporiform,  and  so  tbiu, 
th»'  the  stars  have  been  seen  through  it.   The  tail  is  a 


still  lighter  luminous  vapour,  surrounding  the  body,  and 
streaming  far  out  from  it  in  tbe  direction  contrary  to  it* 
forward  motion.  A  vacant  space  has  been  observed  be* 
twecn  the  body  and  the  enveloping  matter  of  tbe  tail  { 
and  it  is  equally  remarkable  thtlt  tbe  tail  has  in  some 
instances  appeared  less  bright  along  tbe  raiildle,  imme- 
diately behind  the  nucleus,  as  if  it  were  a  stream  whioh 
that  nucleus  had  in  some  measure  parted  into  two. 

In  ignorant  ages,  tho  sudden  ap|>earance  of  a  comet 
in  the  sky  never  failed  to  occasion  great  alarm,  both  on 
account  of  its  threatening  appearance,  and  because  It 
was  considered  as  a  sign  that  war,  pestilence,  or  fa- 
mine was  about  to  afflict  mankind.  Knowledge  has 
dispelled  all  sucli  superstitious  alarms ;  but  yet  we  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  comets,  either 
as  regards  tneir  revolutions,  or  the  |>roperties  of  their 
physical  constitutions. 

Out  of  the  g  <  .1,  multitude— certainlv  not  less  than 
1000 — which  are  supposed  to  exist,  about  150  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  scientific  observation.  In- 
stead of  revolving,  like  the  planets,  nearly  on  the  plane 
of  the  sun's  eouator,  it  is  found  that  they  approach  hia 
body  from  all  parts  of  surrounding  space.  At  first, 
they  are  seen  slowly  advancing,  witn  a  comparatively 
faint  appearance.  As  they  approach  the  sun,  the  motion 
become*  quicker,  and  at  length  the;  pass  round  him 
with  very  great  rapidity,  and  at  a  coinparatively  small 
distance  from  his  body.  The  comet  of  1680  approached 
within  one-sixth  of  his  diameter.  After  passing,  they 
are  seen  to  emerge  from  his  rays,  with  an  immense 
increase  to  their  former  brilliancy,  and  to  the  length  of 
their  tails.  Their  motion  then  becouies  gradually  slower, 
and  their  brilliancy  diminishes,  and  at  length  they  are 
lost  in  distance.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  their 
movement  round  tbe  sun  is  in  accordance  with  the 
fame  law  which  reflates  the  planetary  movements, 
being  always  the  quicker  the  nearer  to  his  body,  and 
the  slower  tho  more  distaut.  In  the  remote  parts  of 
space  their  motions  must  bii  extremely  slow. 

Three  comets  havu  been  observed  to  return,  and  their 
periods  of  revolution  have  been  calculated.  The  mosk 
remarkable  of  these  is  one  usually  denominated  Hal- 
ley's  Comet,  from  the  astronomer  who  first  calculated 
its  period.  It  revolves  round  the  sun  in  about  seventy- 
five  years,  its  last  appearance  being  at  the  close  of  1834. 
Another,  called  Encke's  Comet,  from  Professor  Encke 
of  Berlin,  has  been  found  to  revolve  once  in  1207  days, 
or  3^  years  ;  but  in  this  case  the  revolving  body  is 
found,  at  each  successive  approach  to  the  sun,  to  be  a 
little  earlier  than  on  the  previous  occasion,  as  if,  from 
some  retarding  cause,  its  orbit  were  gradually  lessening, 
and  as  if  the  comet  might  consequently  in  time  fall 
into  the  sun.  The  third,  named  Bella's  Comet,  from  M. 
Bella  of  Josephstadt,  revolves  round  the  sun  in  6j  years. 
It  is  very  small,  and  has  no  tail.  In  1832,  this  comet 
passed  through  the  earth's  path  about  a  month  before 
the  arrival  of  our  planet  at  the  same  point.  If  the 
earth  had  been  a  month  earlier  at  that  point,  or  the 
comet  a  month  later  in  crossing  it,  the  two  bodies  would 
have  been  brought  together,  and  the  earth,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  have  instantly  become  unfit  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  human  family.  Comets  are  often  afi°ected 
in  their  motions  by  the  attraction  of  the  planets.  Jupi- 
ter, in  particular,  has  been  described  by  an  astronomer 
as  a  perpetual  stumblingblock  in  their  way.  In  1770, 
a  comet  got  en  dangled  amidst  the  satellites  of  that 
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planet,  ud  wm  thenlij  thrown  oat  of  its  uaual  coone, 
while  the  motions  of  the  ntellitei  were  not  in  the  least 
affected  hj  its  proximity. 

Comets  often  pass  unobserred,  in  consequence  of  the 
part  of  the  heaTsns  in  which  they  more  being  then 
under  davlixht.  Daring  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
happened  suty  years  before  Christ,  a  large  comet,  not 
formerly  lam,  Mcame  Tisible,  near  the  bodpr  of  the  ob- 
scured loioinaiy.  On  manv  oocaaioni  theu  imallness 
and  diatano*  render  them  TisiUe  only  by  the  aid  of  the 
telescope ;  on  other  oooasions  th^  are  of  rast  size. 
The  comet  now  called  Halley's,  at  its  appearance  in 
1456,  covered  a  sixth  part  of  the  Tisible  extent  of  the 
heaTens,  and  was  likened  to  a  Turkish  scimitar.  That 
of  1S80,  which  was  obaerred  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  had 
a  tail  calculated  to  be  160,000,000  of  miles  in  length,  a 
space  greater  than  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
■on.  There  was  a  comfet  in  1744,  which  h»d  six  tails, 
qwead  out  like  a  fan  across  a  lai^  spaoe  in  the  hea- 
vens. The  tails  of  comets  usually  stretch  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  the  sun,  both  in  adrancing  and  retiring. 

THE  STABS. 

The  idra  nt  which  astronomers  have  arrived  respect- 
ing the  stars,  is,  that  the^  are  all  of  them  suns,  resem 
blmg  our  own,  but  diminished  to  the  appearance  of 
mere  specks  of  light  by  the  great  distance  at  which  they 
are  placed.  As  a  necessary  cobsequence  to  this  sup- 
position, it  may  be  presumed  that  they  are  centres  of 
light  and  heat  to  systems  of  revolving  planets,  each  of 
which  may  be  further  presumed  to  bis  the  theatre  of 
a  vital  existence. 

The  stars  seen  by  the  naked  eye  on  a  clear  night  are 
not  above  a  thousand  in  number.  This,  allowing  a  like 
number  for  the  half  of  the  sky  not  seen,  gives  about 
two  thousand  in  all  of  visible  stars.  These  are  of  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  brilliancy,  probably  in  the  main  in  pro- 
Sortion  to  their  respective  distances  from  our  system, 
ut  also  perhaps  in  some  measure  in  proportion  to  their 
leepective  actual  sises.  Astronomers  class  the  stars 
under  different  magniluiUt,  not  with  regard  to  i^parent 
siae,  for  none  of  them  present  a  measurable  disk,  but 
with  a  regard  to  the  vanous  quantities  of  light  flowing 
flmm  them :  thus  there  are  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
the  second  magnitude,  and  so  on.  Only  six  or  seven 
varietice  of  magnitude  are  within  our  natural  vision ; 
but  with  the  telescope,  vast  numbers  of  more  distant 
stars  are  brought  into  view ;  and  the  magnitudes  are 
now  extended  by  astronomers  to  at  least  sixteen. 

The  stars  are  at  a  distance  from  our  system  so  very 
great,  that  the  mind  can  form  no  idea  of  it.  The  bril- 
liant one  called  Sirius,  or  the  Dog-star,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  nearest,  but  merely  because  it  is  the 
most  luminous,  has  been  reckoned  by  tolerably  clear 
calculation  to  give  only  1  •20,000,000th  part  of  the  light 
of  the  sun :  hence,  supposing  it  to  be  of  the  same  size, 
and  every  other  way  alike,  it  should  be  distant  from  our 
eaHh  not  less  than  1,960,000,000,000,000,000  miles.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  calculate  the  distance  of 
Sirius  by  a  trigonometrical  problem.  It  may  be  readily 
supposed  that  the  position  of  a  spectator  upon  the  earth 
with  respect  to  celestial  objects  must  vary  considerably 
at  different  parts  of  the  year :  for  instance,  on  the  2Ist 
of  June,  he  roust  be  in  exactly  the  opposite  part  of  the 
orbit  from  what  he  was  on  the  21st  of  December — in- 
deed no  less  than  190,000,000  miles  from  it.  The  appa- 
rent change  of  position  of  celestal  objects  in  couHequence 
of  this  movement  is  called  paraUax,  Now,  it  has  been 
found  that  Sirius  is  so  distant,  that  an  angle  formed 
between  it  and  the  two  extremities  of  the  earth's  orbit 
is  too  small  t'>  be  appreciated.  Were  it  so  much  as  one 
second,  or  the  360Uth  part  of  a  degree.  It  could  be 
appreciated  by  the  nice  instruments  we  now  possess; 
but  it  is  not  even  this.  It  is  hence  concluded  that 
Sirius  must  be  at  least  1 9,200,000,000,000  miles 
distant,  however  much  more  I  Supposing  this  to  be  its 
distance,  its  light  would  take  several  years  to  reach  us, 
though  travelling,  as  it  docs,  at  the  rate  of  192,000 
miles  in  a  second  of  time!  • 
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It  is  ascertained,  beyond  doubt,  that  soma  stan,  at 
one  time  visible,  and  registered  by  ancient  astronomers, 
are  not  now  to  be  seen ;  while  many  instances  are  on 
record  of  stars  which  have  come  into  sight  for  a  time, 
and  then  gradually  vanished.    A  large  star  suddenly 
became  visible  125  yeaiJ  before  Christ,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  Hipparchus,  who  was  thereby  induced 
to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  stars,  the  first  ever  made. 
1 J  the  year  389,  a  stur  blazed  forth  in  the  constellation 
Aquila,*  and  after  remaining  for  three  weeks  as  bright 
as  the  planet  Venus,  disappeared.    A  star  appeared  in 
the  region  of  the  heavens  between  Cep)ieus  and  Cassi- 
opeia in  the  yean  945, 1264,  and )  j72,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  one  which  comes  within  ^ur  sight  once  every 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  years,  or  thereby.    At  its 
last  appearance,  it  was  vory  attentively  obuerved  by  the 
celebrated  Danish  astronomer  IVcho  Brah£,  wb"  pub- 
lished a  volume  respecting  it.    Its  appearance  was  so 
sudden,  that,  in  returning  from  his  laboratoiy  to  his 
dwelling-house,  he  found  a  ^up  of  country  people 
gazing  at  it,  and  was  satisfied  it  had  not  been  in  that 
quarter  of  the  sky  half  an  hour  before.    It  was  then 
as  bright  as  Sirius,  and  continued  till  it  surpassed 
Jupiter  when  brightest,  and  was  visible  at  mid-day. 
It  disappeared  entirely  about  eighteen  months  after 
being  first  observed.    Another  bright  star  appeared,  in 
the  constellation  Seipentarius,  in  October  1604,  and  re- 
mained for  a  year.    It  is  mentioned  bv  contemporary 
writers,  that  at  the  birth  of  Charles  II.,  in  1630,  a  large 
star,  never  before  observed,  appeared  in  the  daytime, 
as  if  to  mark  something  extraordinary  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  child  that  day  ushered  into  existence.   Other  in- 
stances have  been  noticed  in  still  more^  recent  times'; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  point  in  which  astrono- 
mical observation  is  defective.    It  seems,  however,  to 
be  clearly  ascertained  that  some,  if  not  all  of  the  stars, 
have  periodical  motions  throughout  space,  some  more 
rapid  than  others.    In  several  of  the  instances  where 
the  period  is  short,  there  is  no  want  of  positive  know- 
ledge.   It  has  been  ascertained,  for  instance,  that  the 
star  Omicron,  in  Cetus,  has  a  periodical  movement  oc- 
cupying 334  days.    It  is  seen  as  bright  as  a  star  of  the 
second  magnitude  for  about  a  fortni^t ;  then  gradually 
diminishes  for  three  months,  till  it  becomes  invisible, 
in  which  state  it  remains  for  fire  months,  when  it  again 
becomes  visible,  and  gradually  increases  till  it  regains 
its  former  brightness,  more  or  less — ^for  it  does  not 
always  reach  the  same  degree  of  lustre.     The  star 
Algol,  in  the  constellation  Perseus,  continues  visible 
during  a  period  of  sixty-two  hours,  when  it  suddenly 
loses  its  splendour,  and  from  a  star  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude, is  reduced,  in  three  hours  and  a-half,  to  the 
fourth ;  after  which  it  begins  to  increase,  and  in  three 
hours  and  a-half  resumes  its  former  size.    There  ara 
eleven  other  stars  which  exhibit  analogous  phenomena, 
some  of  them  at  intervals  of  five  hundred  years,  to 
which  we  may  look  forward  without  any  danger  of  mis- 
take.   Astronomera  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  our 
solar  system  might  have  a  motion  ''^rough  space.  From 
recent  observations,  it  is  now  believed  to  have  such  a 
motion ;  nay,  the  whole  of  the  stars  of  our  cluster  ap- 
pear as  moving  round  a  fixed  point.    The  situation  of 
this  point  has  been  determined  by  Dr  Miidler  of  Dorpat 
as  in  the  small  group  of  stars  called  the  Pleiades.  The 
distance  of  our  sun  from  that  point  is  calculated  at 
34,000,000  of  times  that  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.   Dr 
Miidler  considers  that  the  stars  are  crowded  immedi- 
ately round  the  centre ;  then  a  belt  of  comparatively 
vacant  space ;  then  again  a  crowded  belt ;  and  so  on 
alternately  to  the  extremity.    Our  sun  is  supposed  to 

*  It  may  be  stated  here,  In  anticipation  of  more  psrtieular  ex- 
planations to  be  given  afterwards,  tliat  tlie  starry  lieavons  are  by 
astronomers  mapped  out  into  a  aerios  of  constellAtlons,  or  as- 
semblagm  of  atari,  each  of  whioh  bean  the  name  of  acme  figiiro 
or  other  ottject— as  AquUa  the  Eagie,  Vtttu  the  Whnle,  Catlor  and 
Pollux,  twin  demigods  of  the  Oreeic  mythology,  &o.  Booli  par- 
ticular star  in  a  constellation,  in  the  order  of  its  magnitude,  is 
diatinguiahed  by  a  letter  of  the  Qceek  alphabet,  and  when  these 
are  exhausted,  with  a  number. 
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rovolrt  round  a  central  sun,  at  the  rate  of  2,200 
miles  a  minute;  yet  the  whole  revolution  requires 
18,200,000  of  out  years  I 

Another  variety  in  the  nature  of  these  luminaries  is 
their  being  in  some  instances  not  tingle  stars,  as  they 
appear  to  the  nalced  eye,  but  a  group  of  two  or  more, 
evidently,  from  their  motions,  forminsone  system.  The 
star  Castor,  in  one  of  the  Twins,  is  found,  when  much 
magnifivd,  to  consist  of  two  stars,  of  between  the  third 
and  fourth  magnitude,  within  fire  seconds  (a  very  small 
space)  of  each  other.  Sir  William  Hersehel  made 
oDservations  upon  mora  than  500  stars  of  this  kind, 
where  the  distance  is  not  more  than  half  a  minute  (also 
a  very  small  space) ;  and  to  this  list  a  foreign  astro* 
nomer  has  added  five  times  that  number.  Nor  is  there 
reason  to  suppose  that,  in  all  these  instances,  one  of  the 
state  is  at  a  great  distance  behind  the  other,  and  that 
they  are  only  brought  together  by  the  accident  of  our 
position.  Many  of  the  double  stars,  no  doubt,  are  thus 
accidentally  brought  together;  but  of  a  great  number, 
it  has  been  fully  ascertained  that  they  are  eadi  a  sys- 
tem, with  a  reciprocal  relation  to  each  other.  They 
are  therefore  called  Binaiy  Start,  It  is  generally 
observed  that  they  move  round  each  other  within 
a  certwn  time,  and  in  elliptical  orbits ;  the  revolution 
of  Castor,  for  instance,  is  supjXMed  to  be  accomplished 
in  252  years ;  of  {  of  Ursa  Aligor,  in  58^  years ;  of  70 
Ophiuchi,  in  78  vears.  In  fact,  there  is  the  same  va- 
riety in  this  branch  of  the  starnr  system  as  in  its 
other  departments,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  few 
binaiy  stars  that  have  been  accurately  surveyed  range 
from  43  to  1200  years.  Several  of  these  duplicate 
staie  have  made  a  revolution  since  they  were  first  ob- 
served, and  are  now  advancing  in  their  second  period. 
One,  {  Hercules,  was  seen  double,  in  1782,  by  Sir 
William  Hersehel;  in  1705,  it  was  hardly  distinguish- 
able to  be  double;  in  1802,  it  was  double  no  longer, 
the  one  being  eclipsed  by  the  other,  though  a  small 
part  of  one  was  still  jutting  out  at  the  side  of  the  other : 
astronomers  are  now  watching  to  observe  them  once 
more  become  separate.  Whether  one  of  these  stars 
serves  to  the  other  as  a  sun,  or  whether  both  are  suns, 
or  whether  the  organized  life  with  which  they  are  pro- 
bably stored  be  of  a  kind  which  can  endure  a  perpetual 
lieht  and  heat  thrown  from  the  one  to  the  other — or  in 
what  other  manner  these  immense  worlds  are  put  to 
use — it  would  be  vain  to  inquire.  One  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  them  is,  the  variety  of  tints  apparent  in 
the  light  emitted  by  a  considerable  number  of  them  ; 
but  no  accurate  account  has  yet  been  given  of  the  rea- 
son of  this  wonderful  difterence  of  colour  in  the  stars. 

Perhaps  the  most  magnificent  of  all  tlio  starry  phe- 
nomena is  the  Milky  Way.  This,  as  is  cenerally  Imown, 
is  a  broad  belt,  of  whitish  lustre,  which  stretches  round 
the  whole  sky,  being  parted  into  two  streaks  for  a  large 
part  of  the  circuit.  The  ancients  formed  the  mean 
idea  of  this  light,  that  it  was  the  milk  spilt  by  the 
nurse  of  Mercury,  one  of  the  deities ;  hence  its  nan  a. 
When  examined  by  a  telescope,  it  is  found  to  consist 
entirely  of  stars,  "  scattered  by  millions,"  as  Sir  John 
Hersehel  beautifully  describes  them,  "  like  glittering 
dust  on  the  black  ground  of  the  general  heavens." 
The  average  magnitude  of  these  stars  is  about  the  tenth 
or  the  eleventh,  and  hence  their  invisibility  to  the  naked 
eye.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that,  though 
the  stars  of  the  larger  magnitudes  are  scattered  with 
considerable  equality  over  the  whole  heavens,  there  is 
a  notable  clustering  of  the  smaller  ones  towards  the 
body  of  this  ring.  Sir  William  Hersehel,  by  gauging, 
as  it  were,  the  depth  of  our  starry  system  in  this  and 
other  parts,  arrived  at  what  he  believed  to  be  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  figure  of  the  system  itself— namely, 
an  elongated  cake-shaped  mass,  parting  flatwise  into 
two  at  one  particular  part  of  the  exterior  (where  the 
Milky  Way  u  double),  and  in  which  our  solar  system 
was  placed  somewhat  nearer  the  one  extremity  than 
the  other.  Where  the  distance  between  two  stars  is 
•o  great  as  we  have  seen — and  we  can  suppose  the  dis- 
tance between  all  the  rest  to  be  no  less— what  must  be 


the  entire  extent  of  this  itar-iystem,  composed  as  it  ia 
of  millions  of  millions  of  distinct  bodies  I 

HKMOIE  BTAB-ITiniU— NBBVLJS. 

Our  own  star-system,  inconceivably  vaat  as  it  It,  ia 
but  an  item  of  the  heavenly  inventory.  Far  beyond  its 
bounds,  the  telescope  of  Hersehel  has  descried  similar 
systems  in  great  numbers,  each  hanging  in  some  toler- 
ably defln^  shape  in  the  vast  empyrean,  and  each 
capable  of  being  resolved,  not  exactly  into  stars,  though 
these  are  in  some  instances  visible,  but  into  what  haa 
been  exprcsiiively  called  itar-duit,  a  collection  of  small 
brilliant  particles,  each  of  which  would  probably  ap- 
pear a  distinct  sun  under  a  stronger  power  of  artificial 
vision.  Observations  have  been  made  upon  these  star- 
systema  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  thinner  parta  of  our 
own  system,  where  the  sky  is  clearest  of  our  own  atara, 
and  where  of  courae  they  are  most  distinct  from  other 
and  nearer  objects.  But  even  in  these  limited  fields  of 
the  sky,  very  great  numbers  have  been  seen— between 
1000  and  2000  in  the  northern  hemisphere  alone — a 
number,  we  must  recollect,  exceedingthat  of  all  the  or- 
dinarily visible  stars  in  the  same  section  of  the  heavena. 
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Remote  Btar-Bystem. 

They  are  of  varioua  forma,  but  in  general,  as  has  been 
said,  tolerably  well-defii.ed.  Many  appear  as  spherical 
clusters,  with  a  crowding  of  the  starniust  towards  the 
centre :  of  this  kind  then  ia  a  brilliant  example  in  the 
constellation  Hercules.  It  baa  been  remarked,  that  in 
the  worlds  about  the  centre  of  such  clusters,  the  visible 
heavens  must  be  inconceivably  brilliant,  though  they 
will  have  no  appearances  resembling  our  Milky  Way. 
There  is  another  spherical  class,  in  which  the  external 
parts  are  the  most  brilliant :  ia  these  cases,  the  visible 
heavens  of  a  world  near  the  centre  will  probably  be 
almost  entirely  composed  of  milky  way.  From  our 
earth  these  annular  clusters  are  presented  in  various 
points  of  view,  some  so  nearly  edgewise,  that  we  can 
barely  see  the  long  line  of  thin  matter  in  the  centre. 
Several  exhibit  to  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  most  remark- 
able and  even  startling  forms;  one  being  somewhat 
like  an  anchor,  another  like  a  crab,  and  so  forth. 
Surprising  to  relate,  there  are  more  than  one  bearing 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  form  which  has  been  pre- 
sumed as  tliat  of  our  own  star-system — namely,  a  flat- 
tened mass,  with  a  brilliant  annular  exterior,  parting 
flatwise  into  two  at  one  parti  In  the  Maffellanic oloudt, 
a  nebulous  object  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  there  is 
one  remote  star-system  (30  Doradus),  described  by  Sir 
John  Hersehel  as  "  consisting  of  a  number  of  loops 
united  in  a  kind  of  unclear  centre  or  knot,  likt  a  bunch 
of  rihb<m»  ditpoted  in  what  it  called  a  true-lover's' 
knot  I"  "  We  are,"  says  an  astronomer  who  possesses 
eloquence  worthy  of  his  noble  science,  "  lout  in  mute 
astonishment  at  these  endless  diversities  of  character 
and  form.  But  in  the  apparent  aim  of  things  near  and 
around  us,  we  may  perhaps  discern  some  purpose 
which  such  variety  will  also  serve.  It  seems  the  object 
or  result  of  known  material  arrangements,  to  evoke 
every  variety  of  creature,  the  condition  of  whose  being 
can  be  made  productive  of  a  degree  of  durability ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  one  end  of  this  wonderful  evolution  of 
firmaments  of  all  orders,  that  there,  too,  the  law  of 
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▼ariety  may  prevail,  and  mom  be  foiu>d  for  unfoldinc 
the  whole  ricbei  of  the  Almighty."  The  Teat  gencnl 
diittance  of  these  clustftn,  their  diatinctneu  from  our 
own  ayiitero,  and  their  relative  distanoee,  have  been 
determined  by  the  comparative  powen  of  the  teleecopek 
employed  in  obierving  them.  Some  of  them  are  dia- 
twnt  from  ua  many  thouaanda  of  timea  the  diatanoe  of 
l^iriua,  the  neareat  of  our  own  stara. 

Aatronomera  have  long  had  under  their  obaervation 
a  aet  of  peculiar  object*,  apparently  within  the  limila 
of  our  atar-syatem,  and  allied  Ntlmki,  from  their  filmy 
cloud-like  appearance.  There  ia  one  of  magnificent 
appearance  in  the  girdle  of  the  constellation  Andro- 
meda, and  another  still  more  aplendid  in  the  aword- 
hilt  of  Orion,  both  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Some 
of  these  objects  are  of  irregular  form,  atretching  like 
a  fragment  of  semi-pellucid  membrane  over  the  sky, 
with  patches  of  brighter  matter  scattered  irregularly 
throughout  their  extent  In  others,  the  bright  patches 
are  of  greater  intensity,  so  aa  to  have  the  decided 
appearance  of  gatheringi  of  the  matter  towarda  a  par- 
ticular point.  Others  there  are,  in  which  these  bnght 
parts  aeem  nearly  disengaged  from  the  surrounding 
thin  matter,  or  only  bedded  on  a  slight  background 
composed  of  it.  In  a  fourth  class,  we  see  detached 
masses,  approaching  more  or  less  to  a  spherical  form, 
and  with  various  nieasures  of  comparative  brightneM  to- 
wards the  centre,  until  they  resemble  a  star  with  only 
a  slight  hur  around  it.  When  telescopes  of  high  powers 
were  applied  to  these  bodies,  many  of  them  were  re- 
solved into  dense  clusters  of  stars;  but  others  could 
not  thus  be  resolved,  and  had  such  a  peculiar  appear- 
ance, that  it  was  surmised  that  they  were  not  starry 
masses,  but  patches  of  diffused  matter  in  the  course  of 
being  condensed  to  stars  and  systems — belated  portions, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  same  soft  and  diffused  material, 
which,  countless  ages  ago,  was  condensed  into  the  de- 
fined bodies  forming  the  remainder  of  our  star-system  I 
This  surmise  was  readily  supported  by  ma:iy,  on  the 
belief  that  such  uncondensed  suns  were  likely  to  exist, 
and  that  the  hypothesis  furnished  a  ready  basis  whereon 
to  found  the  history  and  connection  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. But  in  1846,  the  powerful  telescope  of  Lord 
Rosse  showed  that  one  of  the  most  marked  of  these 
nebulsB  (that  in  Orion)  did  really  consist  of  an  im- 
mense irregular  mass  of  stars,  undiscemible  before, 
from  ita  being  aituated  so  remotely  in  the  depth  of 
the  starry  spaoea.  It  has  consequently  been  pronounced 
aa  extremely  doubtfiil  if  there  are  any  masses  of  dif- 
fused, or,  properly  speaking,  nebulous  matter,  in  the 
regions  of  space. 

The  discovery,  however  it  may  affect  theories,  in- 
finitely exalts  our  conception*  of  the  magnitude  and 
extent  of  the  material  universe.  It  teaches  us  to 
regard  the  farthest  and  filmiest  speck  which  the  most 
powerful  telescope  can  descry,  as  a  mass  of  worlds 
melted,  by  distance,  into  a  dim  light,  but  comprising 
individualities  as  perfect,  and  at  the  same  time  as  pro- 
gressive in  their  natures,  as  our  own.  "  What  mean, 
for  instance,"  says  Professor  Nichol  in  a  recent  work, 
"  those  dim  spots,  which,  unknown  before,  loom  in 
greater  and  greater  numbers  on  the  horizon  of  every 
new  instrument,  unless  they  are  gleams  it  is  obtaining, 
on  its  own  frontier,  of  a  mighty  infinitude  beyond,  also 
studded  with  elories,  and  infolding  what  is  seen  as  a 
minute  and  subservient  part  t  Yes  ;  even  the  six-feet 
mirror,  after  its  powers  of  distinct  vision  are  exhausted, 
becomea  in  its  turn  simply  as  the  child  gazing  on  these 
mysterious  lights  with  awful  and  hopeless  wonder.  I 
shrink  below  the  conception  that  here— even  at  this 
threshold  of  the  attainable — bursts  forth  ou  my  mind  1 
Look  at  a  cloudy  apeck  in  Orion,  visible,  without  aid, 
to  the  well-trained  eye;  that  is  a  stellar  universe  of 
majesty  altogether  transcendant,  lying  at  the  verge  of 
what  is  known.  Well,  if  any  of  (heite  lights  from  afar, 
on  which  the  six-feet  mirror  is  now  casting  its  longing 
«ye,  resemble  in  character  thd't  spot,  the  systems  froiii 
which  they  come  are  situated  so  deep  in  space,  that  no 
nur  from  Uura  could  reach  our  earth  until  after  tra- 


velling through  the  intervening  abyaiM  Jnring  «tn-< 
turiea  whose  number  stuns  the  imagination.  Then 
must  be  some  regarding  which  that  faint  illumination 
informs  us,  not  of  their  preaent  existence,  but  only  that 
asauredly  they  were,  and  sent  forth  into  the  Infinite 
the  raya  at  present  rradting  us,  at  an  epoch  farther 
back  into  the  past  than  this  momentary  lifiitime  of 
man,  by  at  leaat  thirty  mUliaiu  t(fyear*l" 

VBANOORAPHT. 

Under  this  term  ^delineation  of  the  heavena)  may  ba 
comprehended  all  those  airangementa  which  have  been 
made  by  aatronomen  for  artificial  repreaentation  of  the 
heavena,  and  for  the  working  of  the  many  mathematical 
problema  of  which  the  heavenly  bodiea  are  the  subject. 

The  Stan,  aa  they  appear  in  their  plaoea  on  the  ap< 
parent  ooncave  aphere  of  the  heavena,  are  represented 
m  proper  arrangement  on  the  eetutial  giebt,  which  ia 
expreasly  designed  as  a  miniature  of  that  sphere,  but 
bearing  also  the  fanciful  figures  assigned  to  the  constel- 
lations, and  the  lines  neoesaaiy  for  the  working  of  va- 
riou*  problems.  It  is  required  that,  in  the  first  place, 
we  give  a  brief  description  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  or 
similar  miniature  repreaentation  of  the  earth. 

Astronomers,  for  the  convenience  of  their  aoienee, 
have  supposed  certain  lines  to  pass  through  and  around 
the  globe.  One,  passing  through  the  centre,  between 
north  and  south,  is  call^  the  asn$  of  the  globe,  fl-om  a 
Greek  word  signifying  axle.  The  two  extremities  are 
called  the  poUt,  from  the  Greek  word  polo*,  signifying 
a  pivot.  A  line  girding  the  globe  in  the  middle,  or  cut- 
ting it  into  two  equal  portions,  is  styled  the  equator;  all 
to  the  north  and  south  of  which  are  respectively  called 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  Une  circuit  of 
the  earth,  both  in  ita  girUi  between  oast  and  west,  and 
between  north  and  south,  is  divided  into  360  parts, 
called  dej/reea.     At  the  distance  of  twenty-three  and 
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a-half  nearly  of  these  denees  from  the  equator,  in  both 
directions,  are  two  parallel  lines  called  the  tropica,  and 
at  the  same  distance  from  each  pole  is  a  parallel  circle, 
styled  in  the  one  case  the  arctie,  and  in  the  other  the 
tmtaretio  circle.  The  space  between  the  tropica  is  called 
the  torrid  tone,  because  the  sun,  being  always  vertical 
in  some  part  of  that  space,  produces  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  than  what  is  felt  elsewhere.  The  apooea  be- 
tween the  tropics  and  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  are 
called  the  temperate,  and  the  spaces  within  these  latter 
circlea  iht /rigid  Monet.  Lastly,  a  lino  which  cuts  the 
equator  obliouely,  touching  upon  opposite  points  of  the 
tropica,  is  called  the  eoliptie.  The  ecliptic  and  equator 
are  called  greater  circles,  because  thev  cut  the  earth  at 
the  thickest  parts ;  the  others  are  called  lessor  circles. 
A  series  of  lines  drawn  from  pole  to  pole  over  the 
earth's  surface  (like  the  division  lines  of  a  peeled 
orange),  and  cutting  the  equator  at  right  angles,  are 
called  meridiant  (from  the  Latin  word  meridu*,  mid- 
day), or  lines  of  longitude.  Every  placo  upon  the  earth 
is  supposed  to  have  one  of  these  passing  through  it, 
although  only  24  are  described  upon  the  terrestrial 
globe.    When  any  one  of  these  ia  opposite  the  auu,  it 
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itiithcn  nM-dty  or  twelra  o'clock  with  all  tke  plMM  i  The  d«clinatl<m  of  the  sun,  or  other  heayenly  body,  it 
•ituvted  on  that  meriiiiui,  and  conRe>|uenll]r  midnight  |  therefore  called  north  or  muth  declination,  according 
.  .  .L .u . •,:^^       xu.  -.u -A.    ^  jjii  proxiiiUey  to  the  north  br  south  pole  of  the 

heavene ;  hence  it  follows,  that  when  the  sun's  decli- 
nation is  10  degrees  north,  he  is  Tertical  at  a  place 
whose  latitude  is  10  degi^  north,  fiat  the  right 
ascensions  do  not  so  correspond  with  the  longitudes, 
simply  because  the  first  point  of  the  constellation  Aries 
does  not  correspond  to  the  first  meridian  (Oteenwich) ; 
and  because  the  longitudes  are  not  measuted  quite 
round,  as  the  richt  ascensions  are. 

The  sun,  which  is  always  in  the  ecliptic,  has  of  course 
no  latitude,  but  he  passes  through  all  the  degrees  of 
longitude  in  a  year.  When  any  othto  celestial  object 
has  the  same  longitude  as  the  sun,  it  is  said  to  be  in 
oonJunelUm  with  him ;  and  when  the  difference  of 
longitude  amounts  to  180  degrees,  half  the  circle  of  the 
heavens,  it  is  said  to  be  in  opposition  to  him.  Both 
these  terms  are  comprehended  in  that  of  lyzygy,  which, 
when  applied  to  any  celestial  object,  means  that  it  is 
either  iu  conjunction  or  opposition  to  him.  What  it 
called  an  eqirinoelial  eolure,  is  a  great  circle  supposed 
to  be  drawn  through  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  and  the 
points  where  it  intersects  the  equator.  The  lotuitial 
aoiure  is  a  similar  circle,  which  parses  through  the  sol- 
stitial points  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  former  eolure  is 
a  secoiidaty  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  latter  a  secondary 
to  both  it  and  the  equator.  The  equinoctial  points 
are  Aries  and  Libra,  where  the  ecliptic  cuts  the  equator. 
The  solstitial  points  are  Cancer  and  Capricorn;  and 
when  the  sun  is  in  either  of  them,  he  is  at  his  farthest 
distance  above  or  below  the  equator. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  constellations 
or  fanciful  figures  marked  on  celestial  globes,  to  aid  in 
distinguishing  the  position  of  the  stars.  The  earliect 
astronomers  seem  to  have  adopted  the  idea  of  thus 
mapping  out  the  starry  heavens,  being  no  doubt  at 
first  led  to  do  so  by  the  slight  resemblances  borne  by 
various  groups  of  stars  to  familiar  terrestrial  objects. 
Thus,  a  group  in  the  northern  part  of  the  sky  bears 
some  resemblance  to  an  ancient  wain,  or  to  a  plough 
— as  also  to  the  hinder  part:  of  an  animal,  with  its 
tail  extended  ;  hence  it  has  been  variously  called  the 
FloHgh,  Una  Majo/,  or  the  Greater  Bear,  and  Charles'* 


':■  Ahose  ou  the  opposite  meridian  ou  the  other  aide 
>>  ■  earth.  The  exact  situation  of  a  place  upon  the 
;'f>:  Bujfaoe,  or  its  latitude  aad  longitude,  is  deter- 
>,  '..'-.drby  means  of  these  oirdea.  They  are  all  divided, 
an  ii.if«aay  hinted,  into  860  parts,  whi<^  parts  are  called 
degrees;  these  degrees  agaia  iatio  60  equal  parts,  called 
minutes;  the  minute  into  60  others,  called  seconds; 
and  so  on.  They  are  all  indicated  by  certain  signs 
placed  behind  the  fignroj  and  near  the  top  of  it — thus 
8°  6'  7"  is  8  degrees  6  minntes  7  seconds.  A  degree 
is  60  geograpbioal  miles,  or  about  69  English  statute 
milM ;  a  miuute  it  the  60th  part  of  that ;  and  so  on. 
n»MUude  of  a  place  is  it«  dixtanoe  meaaured  in  that 
manner  from  the  equator.  If  it  lies  north  of  that  line, 
it  is  in  north  latitude ;  if  south  of  it,  in  south  latitude. 
There  being  only  360  degrees  in  the  circumference  of 
the  earth,  and  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  either 
of  the.  poles  being  only  a  fourth  part  of  it,  a  place  can 
never  have  more  than  80  degrees  of  north  or  south 
latitude.  The  hngitmde  of  a  place  is  the  distance  of 
its  meridian  from  another,  which  is  called  the  first 
meridian.  The  first  meridian  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  it 
\9  a  matter  of  indifierence  through  what  point  we  draw 
it,  provided  it  be  settled  and  well  known  which  one 
we  adopt,  so  as  to  prevent  mistakes.  Foreigners  fixed 
upon  the  principal  observatories  of  their  respective 
countries.  In  Germary,  the  island  of  Ferro  is  gene- 
rally adopted;  in  France,  the  observatory  of  Paris; 
and  in  England,  that  of  Greenwich.  Longitude  is 
reckoned  either  east  or  west  of  the  first  meridian ;  and 
180  is  therefore  the  utmost  degree  of  longitude.  Some 
geographers,  however,  reckon  longitude  all  the  way 
round  the  globe.  From  the  shape  of  the  earth,  which 
is  flat  at  the  poles,  the  degrees  of  longitude  decrease 
aa  we  approach  these  in  either  direction.  In  order  to 
measure  latitude,  each  globe  is  furnished  with  a  brass 
meridian  circle,  on  which  the  degrees  are  marked. 
Longitude  is  measured  by  a  similarly  graduated  circle, 
termed  the  art\fMal  horizon,  iu  which  the  globe  is 
suspended. 

The  other  great  circle,  called  the  Ecliptic,  is  divided 
into  twelve  parts,  called  signs,  which  bear  the  name 
of  the  constellations  through  which  this  circle  passes 
in  the  heaveur,  as  shall  be  afterwards  explained. 
There  are  other  smaller  circles  which  run  round  the 
earth  parallel  to  the  equator ;  these  are  called  parallels 
of  latitude,  because,  being  everywhere  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  equator,  the  latitude  of  every  point  con- 
tained in  any  one  of  them  is  the  same. 

The  celestial  globe,  representing  that  apparent  outer 
sphere,  the  sky,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  earth  setsius 
suspended,  is  marked  by  lines  similar  to  thone  upon 
the  terrestrial  globe,  each  line  upon  the  latter  being 
supposed  to  have  a  corrcitponding  line  opposite  to  it 
in  the  heavens.  Thus  the  celestial  sphere  is  divided 
into  the  same  number  of  degrees  as  the  terrestrial. 
The  celestial  poles  correspond  to  those  parts  of  the 
heavens  to  which  the  terrestrial  poles  always  {Mint. 
The  point  of  the  heavens  directly  over  our  heads,  or  the 
very  summit  of  our  sky,  is  called  the  aenith,  and  is  a 
sort  of  pole  or  middle  point  of  the  visible  half  of  the 
heavens ;  the  point  which  we  would  see  directly  beneath 
our  feet,  if  the  earth  could  be  seen  through,  is  called  the 
widi.'f  and  fonns  a  pole  to  the  nether  half  of  the 
heavens.  The  celestial  equator  corresponds  also  to  the 
terrestrial,  and  is,  like  it,  everywhere  90  degrees  distant 
from  the  poles.  The  equator  of  the  earth  thus  lies 
directly  under  that  of  the  heavens :  the  ecliptic  does 
exactly  the  same,  and  cuts  the  former  also  at  an  angle 
of  28  degrees  28  minutes. 

The  place  where  the  ecliptic  cuts  the  equator  at  the 
vernal  equinox  is  called  the  first  point  of  Aries ;  and 
from  this  point  the  distance  of  all  celestial  bodies  east- 
ward and  westward  of  it  is  measured.  This  is  called 
their  W^Al  oectnsion,  and  corresponds  to  the  terrestrial 
longitude.  Their  latitude  is  determined  by  their  dis- 
tMM  fjrom  the  equator,  and  is  called  their  declination. 


Coastellatlon  Ursa  Major. 

Wain — the  last  term  being  in  honour  of  the  illustrious 
French  king  Charlemagne.  (In  ordinary  globes,  Ursa 
Major  ia  alone  marked.)  Another  group,  in  the 
southern  heavens,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  man's  figure, 
and  has  been  called  Orion,  from  an  early  Greek  semi- 
divine  hero  of  that  name.  Some  of  the  names  of  the 
constellr.tions  were  conferred  by  Chaldean  observers 
several  hundred  years  before  our  era :  others  have  been 
given  within  the  last  few  ages.  Particular  stars  of 
large  magnitude  also  bear  particular  names,  generally 
Arabic,  having  been  affixed  by  Arabian  astronomers — 
aa  Aldebaran,  Dubbe,  Alioth,  &c.  Arcturus  and  the 
group  of  small  stars  called  the  Pleiade.%  are  alluded 
to  in  the  book  of  Job,  which  is  well  known  to  be  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  Scriptural  compositions,  and  pro- 
bably not  less  than  3000  years  old. 

Twelve  of  the  constellations  are  placed  in  that  part 
!  of  the  heavens  which  is  opposite  to  the  ecliptic  in  thi 
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tetrMtrifd  globo;  thkt  ii  to  mj,  tho  plana  of  the 
pUnetwy  motioni,  if  axtMidad  to  tha  itftn,  would 
•trike  the  part  occupied  by  theae  oonttellationa.  Thia 
part  of  the  celestial  globe  ia  called  the  Zodiae,  and 
theae  are  named  tha  Zodiacal  Conatellationa,  or  more 
commonly,  the  Sigiu  of  ikt  Zodiae.  The  aodiao  i«  a 
■one  or  belt,  extending  eight  or  ten  degreea  on  aaoh 
aide  of  the  ecliptic,  ft  ia  diridad  into  twalte  parte, 
each  of  thir^  degraaa,  called  the  aigna  of  the  lodiac 
The  namea  of  the  aigna,  and  the  daya  in  which  the  aun 
enten  them,  are  aa  follow : — Spring  tigm — Ariea,  the 
Ram,  21«t  of  March ;  Taurua,  the  Bull,  ISth  of  April ; 
Gemini,  the  Twina,  20th  of  May.  Smmtr  tignt— 
Cancer,  the  Crab,  3Ut  of  Junej  Leo,  the  Lion,  22d  of 
July ;  Viigo,  the  Virgin,  23d  of  August.  Theae  are 
oalfed  Northern  Signa,  being  north  of  the  equator. 
Auivmndl  ftsfiM— Libra,  the  Balance,  28d  of  September; 
Scorpio,  the  Scorpion,  33d  of  October}  Sagittariua,  the 
Archer,  22d  of  NoTember.  Wmttr  ati^iw— Caprioomua, 
the  Goat,  2lHt  of  December)  Aquarius,  the  Water- 
bearer,  20tb  of  January}  Piaoea,  the  Fiahes,  19th  of 
February.  These  are  called  Southern  Signa.  Within 
the  lodiac  are  performed  the  leTolutiona  of  all  the 
pinjdpal  planeta. 


II.    MBOBANIOAIi    ASTRONOMY. 

It  ia  the  province  of  Mechanical  Astronomy  to  ex- 
plain the  physical  lawa  which  seem  to  hare  produced, 
and  which  sustain,  the  arrangementa  of  the  bodiea  occu- 
pying space,  as  well  aa  all  the  Tarioua  reaulta  of  the 
arrangement  and  relatione  of  those  bodiea. 

It  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  proper  to  explain  what 
ia  meant  by  a  fhyauxd  law.  In  the  operationa  of 
natttiw,  certain  reaulta  are  iuTariably  obaerred  to  take 
place  as  a  consequence  of  certain  circumstancea.  Thia 
has  suggested  to  the  mind  of  man  that  there  ia  an 
onkr  in  all  things,  by  Tirtue  of  which  they  ai«  regu- 
lated to  the  best  general  purpoaea,  the  authorship  of 
the  order  being  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  authorship  of 
matter  itself— that  is  to  say,  referable  to  the  Divine 
Being.  Any  particular  regulation  which  we  find  im- 
posed upon  matter,  we  term  a  law  of  matter,  or  a  phy- 
sical law. 

LAWa  OF  ATTBACTION  AND  MOTION. 

We  hare  flrat  to  consider  the  laws  by  virtue  of  which 
parlielei  mul  maun  9f  mmtler  aUrael  «ceA  other,  as  far 
as  these  are  conoemad  in  tha  province  of  Mechanical 
Astronomy. 

Particles  of  matter,  when  brought  close  together,  or 
within  insensible  diataacaa,  have  a  tendency  to  cohere, 
or  stick  together  {  and  this  operatea  in  all  cases,  unless 
there  be  opposing  influancaa  of  auperior  force.  It  is 
termed  the  aUraetion  tfeoheiton. 

Particlea  of  matter  have  alao  a  tendency  to  move  or 
be  drawn  towards  each  other.  This  is  called  the  at- 
traction  of  gravitation,  because  it  is  what  the  weight 
or  gravity  of  an  object  depends  upon. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion, 
particlea  of  fluid  matter,  when  aulpended  at  a  proper 
distance  from  other  objects,  arrange  themselves  round 
a  centre,  and  take  a  globular  form.  The  dew-drop, 
auspended  from  the  point  of  a  thorn  or  blade  of  grass, 
is  a  familiar  example  of  matter  thus  acting.  If  two 
such  drops  are  brought  close  together,  they  will  unite ; 
a  new  and  common  centre  will  be  instantly  established 
for  both,  and  they  will  resolve  themselves  into  a  new 
maas  equally  slobular  as  before. 

Under  the  mfluence  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  when 
any  two  maaaea  of  matter  are  brought  within  a  certain 
distance  from  each  other,  they  will,  if  there  be  no 
sufficient  obstacle,  rush  together,  and  then  remain  in 
oontact. 

We  may  aee  this  law  operating  if  we  take  two 
fragments  of  cork,  no  matter  how  small,  and  set  them 
•float  on  the  surface  of  a  cup  of  water.  If  kept  a  oon- 
■idembU  way  apart,  tha  impodimanta  to  their  matoal 


attraction  are  too  atrong,  and  they  therefor*  do  hot 
meet.  But  if  l»ought  within  a  abort  distance  of  each 
other,  w*  shall  observe  them  begin  mutually  to  exercise 
an  influence  over  each  other,  and  immediately  they 
will  ruah  together,  and  ao  remain. 

Material  lawa  are  equally  ready  to  act  on  a  large  aa 
on  a  email  acala,  and  on  a  small  as  upon  a  largj  one. 
Tha  aam*  attraction  of  ooheaion  which  cauaea  the  tear 
drawn  from  our  eye  by  sympathetic  feeling  to  be  round, 
produced  the  apherioal  form  of  the  vast  orba  which 
people  spacer  Theae,  being  originally  fluid  mauea, 
gathered  themaelves  round  »  eentre,  by  the  irresistible 
foroe  of  the  law  of  the  attraction  of  ooneaion.  So  also 
are  the  planata  reatrained  in  their  poaition  regarding 
the  central  luminary,  by  the  foroe  of  the  aame  law  of 
gravitation  whieh  oausea  an  apple  dropping  from  a  tree 
to  fall  upon  the  ground,  or  two  tea-atalks  floating  in 
our  evening  cup  to  go  together,  and  range  themsuves 
aa  closely  aide  by  aide  aa  poasible. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  lawa  which  regulate 
the  moMon  of  maaaea  of  matter. 

A  maaa  of  matter  set  in  motion  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  within  the  oompaaa  of  the  atmosphere, 
invariably  cornea  sooner  or  later  to  a  stop.  If  we  roll 
a  ball  along  the  surface,  it  goes  briskly  for  a  while, 
then  slowly,  and  finally  it  stops,  and  remains  at  rest. 
What  causes  it  to  stop,  is  the  resistance  it  meets  with 
from  the  roughness  of  the  ground,  and  the  opposing 
fluid  (atmosphere)  in  which  it  moves.  It  is  precisely 
when  as  much  force  has  acted  in  opposition  to  its 
motion,  aa  was  exerted  in  setting  it  i^ing,  that  it 
comes  to  a  pause.  Were  it  not,  however,  for  this 
opposing  force,  the  ball,  once  set  in  nation,  would 
travel  on  and  on  for  ever.  ^  ' 

Just  so  the  orbs  of  space,  once  set  in  motion,  go  on 
and  on  perpetually,  there  being  nothing  whatever  to 
oppose  their  progress.  This  applies  as  well  to  their 
spmning  or  rotatory  motion  on  their  axes,  as  to  their 
progress  along  their  orbits.  If  a  top  were  set  a-spin- 
ning  on  a  smooth  marble  tablet,  underneath  the  ex- 
hausted receiver  of  an  air-pump,  it  would  be  found  to 
keep  in  motion  for  a  far  longer  space  of  time  than  in 
any  ordinarr  circnmstonces,  for  then  there  would  be 
ccmparativelT  little  air  to  give  resistance  to  its  rotation, 
and  the  chief  opposition  would  lie  in  its  friction  against 
the  tablet.  Could  the  air  be  entirely  drawn  away,  and 
the  top  be  made  to  spin  in  a  state  of  suspension,  it 
would  be  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances  aa  an 
orb  revolving  on  its  axis  in  space,  and  in  that  case  it 
would  never  stop  as  long  as  all  the  circumstancea  re- 
mained unaltered. 

But  the  orbitual  revolutions  of  planets  are  circular. 
Why  should  they  be  so?  Because  these  orbs  are 
under  the  influence  of  both  the  law  of  attraction  and 
the  laws  of  motion.  Assuming  the  nebular  hypothesis 
to  be  true,  the  impulse  which  they  originally  obtained 
tended  to  throw  them  off  in  a  direct  line  into  space,  in 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  But  the  law  of  attraction 
prevented  thia  result,  and  caused  them  to  assume  a 
circular  course  round  the  parent  orb.  They  were  pro- 
pelled by  the  one  cause  (the  centrifugal  or  centre-quit- 
ting force),  but  restrained  by  another  (the  centripetal 
or  centre-seeking  force,  that  is  to  say,  attraction),  and 
they  therefore  settled  into  patha  where  the  two  forces 
balanced  each  other. 

To  explain.  If  we  take  any  circular  body,  say  a 
common  grinding-stone,  and,  having  first  put  a  few 
pieces  of  clay  upon  its  rim,  cause  it  to  revolve  quickly 
in  a  horizontal  manner,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pieces 
of  clay,  one  after  another,  fly  off  in  straight  lines  fVom 
the  rim.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that  each  particular 
part  of  the  rim  of  the  grinding-stone,  at  every  instant 
of  its  revolution,  is  describing  a  straightforward  move- 
ment, and  has  itself,  from  the  revolutionary  motion,  a 
tendency  to  go  straight  on,  and  is  only  kept  in  its  place 
bv  being  fixed  to  the  rest  of  the  stone.  Every  bit  of 
clay  that  flies  off",  receives,  at  the  instant  of  its  parting, 
the  force  of  the  straightforward  impulse  which  at  that 
moment  affactad  the  part  of  tha  nm  where  it  tasted; 
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and  henc«  Ui  going  oft  in  a  straight  line.  It  ii  to  b« 
obMrred,  however,  that  the  earth  immediatelpr  begins 
to  act  upon  the  flying  piece  of  olay,  and  draws  it  down- 
wards to  itself  in  a  bending  line,  its  last  moTements 
being,  in  fact,  a  part  of  a  circle.  Th'^  is  the  power  of 
attraction,  which,  in  this  case,  is  exercised  in  much 
greater  force  by  the  earth  than  by  the  grinding-stone ; 
were  the  grinding-stone  the  sole  mass  of  matter  near 
by,  and  the  opposing  force  of  the  atmosphere  with- 
drawn, we  should  see  the  clay  begin  to  fly  round  the 
stone  in  a  circular  course. 

And  this  naturally  brings  us  to  consider  the  com- 
parative powers  of  attraction  exercised  by  difibient 
objects.  A  large  mass  has  a  much  greater  power  of 
attraction  than  a  small  one.  When  two  of  unequal 
bulk  are  brought  near  each  other,  we  shall  only  be  sen- 
sible, perhaps,  of  the  large  one  drawing  the  small  one 
to  it,  and  see  no  attra^ire  power  in  the  small  one 
whatever.  In  reality,  each  mass,  however  small  in 
comparison,  exercises  a  cortain  degree  of  attractive 
power ;  and  this  power  will  depend  expressly  upon  its 
relative  bulk  and  density,  according  to  fixed  regula- 
tions of  the  nicest  kind. 

One  great  and  important  law  presides  over  the  at- 
traction which  one  mass  exercises  over  another.  This 
relates  to  the  dittaace  between  the  two  masses.  We 
shall  suppose  two  globes  of  unequal  size.  When  the 
small  one  is  removed  to  as  great  a  distance  from  the 
large  one  as  there  is  space  between  the  surface  of  the 
large  one  and  its  centre  (that  is  to  say,  the  distance  of 
a  semi-diameter  of  the  large  one),  the  attractive  force 
is  diminished  one-half.  When  it  is  removed  to  twice 
that  distance,  or  two  semi-diameters,  the  attraction  is 
diminished  to  a  fourth.  When  it  is  removed  to  the 
difltance  of  three  semi-diameters,  the  force  is  lessened 
to  a  ninth ;  to  four  semi-diameters,  a  sixteenth ;  to  five, 
a  twenty-fifth;  and  so  on;  the  diminution  being  always 
as  the  squares  of  the  amount  of  semi-diameters  of  dis- 
tance, or  these  sums  multiplied  by  themselves.  The 
moon  is  distant  from  the  earth  sixty  of  the  earth's 
semi -diameters;  consequently,  the  attractive  power 
exercised  by  the  earth  over  the  moon  is  only  a  3600th 
part  of  what  it  would  exercise  at  its  surface. 

In  the  revolution,  then,  of  a  planet  round  the  sun,  and 
of  a  satellite  round  a  planet,  there  are  various  forces 
at  work,  all  of  them  in  the  nicest  proportion  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  mass  of  each  body.  There  is  first 
the  amount  of  motion  resulting  from  the  original  im- 
pulse ;  then  the  amount  of  attraction  exercised  by  the 
central  and  larger  over  the  smaller  orb — the  one  pull- 
ing outwards,  and  the  other  pulling  inwards,  but  Doth 
in  union  attended  with  the  result  of  a  circular  or  revo- 
lutionary motion. 

Gravity  has  not  the  same  force  at  all  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface.  At  the  equator,  the  centrifugal  force 
produced  by  the  rotating  motion  is  greatest;  it  de- 
clines in  both  directions  towards  the  poles.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  centrifugal  force  is  greater,  the  attrac- 
tive power  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  less,  for  the  first 
of  these  forces  is  directly  counteractive  of  the  other. 
There  is  of  course  least  attractive  power  at  the  equa- 
tor; and  bodies  are  there  drawn  with  less  force  to- 
wanls  the  centre  of  the  earth  than  would  be  found  to 
be  the  case  elsewhere.  Yet  this  difference  is  not 
great,  for  even  at  the  equator  the  attractive  force  is 
280  times  that  of  the  centrifugal.  Neither  does  the 
difference  tell  in  the  weighing  of  olyects,  for  in  that 
case  two  equivalents  are  usod,  and  if  a  certain  object 
is  lighter,  so  also  is  tho  weight  put  into  the  opposite 
scale.  Tiie  diffisrence  was  first  detected,  in  consequence 
of  pendulum  clocks  being  found  to  go  slower  as  they 
were  brought  towards  tropical  latitudes.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  which  went  right 
at  London,  required  to  be  one-eighth  of  an  inch  shorter 
(by  which  means  its  motion  waii  acceleiated)  when  it 
was  nj^ed  upon  the  equator.  This  efiect,  however,  is 
not  altogether  owing  to  the  increii.ie  of  centrifiigal  force, 
bnt  partly  also  to  the  greater  distance  of  the  equator 
from  the  centre.    And  it  was  fiom  a  speculation  as  to 


the  slower  movement!  of  pendulums  at  the  equator, 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
spheroidal  form  of  the  earth,  which  he  ascertained  to 
be  of  less  diameter  at  the  poles  than  at  the  equator,  as 
298  is  to  299,  or  by  twenty-six  miles. 

The  orbits  of  the  planets,  it  has  been  already  seen, 
are  not  strictly  circles,  but  rather  ellipses,  the  sun  be- 
ing in  each  case  placed  in  one  of  the  jM — that  is,  the 
centre  of  one  end  of  the  ellipse.  How  should  this  cir- 
cumstance affect  the  reroluti  maiy  motion  I  It  might 
be  mippceed  that,  when  the  \  lanet  came  to  the  part  of 
its  course  where  it  it  nearest  to  the  sun,  the  attractive 
force  would  be  greater,  and  that  some  derangement 
might  take  place.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  At  that 
part  of  the  course  the  planet  moves  faster  than  else* 
where,  and  thus  baffles  the  greater  attractive  force.- 
This  phenomenon  is  particularly  apparent  in  comets, 
which  have  so  eccentric  an  orbit.  These  bodies  move 
with  inconceivably  greater  speed  when  near  the  sun 
than  in  the  remote  parts  of  their  orbits. 

It  was  a  discovery  of  the  German  astronomer  Kepler, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  speed,  a  revolving  orb  goes  over  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  its  circuit  as  when  it  moves  inore 
slowly.  Suppose  a  multitude  of  lines  radiating  from 
the  Sim,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  the  orb 
would  be  found  to  cross  from  one  to  another  of  these, 
in  exactly  the  same  time,  when  it  yiufartheit  from  the 
sun  as  when  it  was  nearett.  In  scientific  language,  it 
describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times. 

Another  discovery  of  Kepler  established  that  there 
is  a  relation  between  the  times  respectively  required 
by  the  planets  for  their  revolutions,  and  their  various 
distances  horn  the  sun.  At  a  first  glance,  we  are  struck 
by  the  fact»  that  the  periods  of  revolution  increase  more 
than  in  proportion  to  the  distances.  For  example,  the 
period  of  Mercury  is  about  88  days,  and  that  of  the 
£arth  365,  being  in  proportion  as  1  to  4.15  (or  about 
4  l-7th),  while  their  distances,  respectively  37,000,000 
and  95,000,000  of  miles,  are  in  the  less  proportion  of  1 
to  2.56  (or  a  little  more  than  2^)  ;  and  a  similar  remark 
holds  good  in  every  instance.  If  we  take  the  squares 
of  the  distances,  we  arrive  at  nothing  satisfactory,  for 
it  considerably  exceeds  the  proportion  of  the  periods. 
If,  however,  we  take  the  squares  of  the  periods  of  two 
planets,  we  find  they  are  in  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion to  each  other  as  the  cui««  of  the  mean  distances. 
Some  may  find  a  difiiculty  in  understanding  the  nature 
of  this  calculation ;  but  its  ingenuity  and  its  results 
form  one  of  the  highest  boasts  of  astronomical  science. 
"  When  we  contemplate,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel, 
"  the  constituents  of  the  planetary  system  from  the 
point  of  view  which  this  relation  affords  us,  it  is  no 
longer  mere  analogy  which  strikes  us — no  longer  a 
general  resemblance  among  them,  as  individuals  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  circulating  about  the  sun, 
each  according  to  its  own  peculiar  nature,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  its  own  peculiar  tie.  The  resemblance 
is  now  perceived  to  be  a  true  family  likeness ;  they  are 
bound  up  in  one  chain — interwoven  in  one  web  of 
mutual  relation  and  harmonious  agreement — subjected 
to  one  pervading  influence,  which  extends  from  the 
centre  to  the  farthest  limits  of  that  great  system,  of 
which  all  of  them,  the  earth  included,  must  henceforth 
be  regarded  as  members." 

The  solar  system,  though  composed  of  many  different 
masses  distant  from  each  other,  is  to  be  considered 
with  respect  to  other  masses  as  <me  mau,  having  a 
centre  of  gravity,  by  which  its  position  with  respect  to 
other  masses  is  regulated.  The  nearest  stars  no  doubt 
exercise  the  force  of  gravitation  upon  it,  so  as  wo  keep 
it  in  its  position ;  and  it  also  acts  in  the  same  way  upon 
them.  It  is  therefore  not  strictly  correct  to  speak  of 
the  solar  system,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  tutpended  in  space, 
for  that  term  implies  a  hanging  from  a  fixed  point.  It 
is,  in  reality,  kept  at  its  place  by  attractive  influences 
exerted  all  round  it  by  other  masses.  In  li  ''e  manner, 
we  are  to  suppose  our  star-cluster  as  poised  by  the  same 
forces  in  the  midst  of  other  clusters;  and  these,  again^ 
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poind  bjrotlien — on  idw  which  leadt  u*  on  and  on 
through  tho  iiolda  of  infinity,  till  the  mind  lose*  itnlf 
in  an  effort  beyond  its  finite  powen,  and  pauHea  con- 
tented to  wonder  and  adore  t 

DIUBHAI.  AMD  ANNUAL  UOIION  OF  THIS  EABTB. 

The  earth  ii  to  be  comidered  as  a  globe  of  nearly 
8000  miles  in  diameter,  performing  a  rotatory  motion 
on  its  axis  once  erery  twenty-four  hours.  This  motion 
it  at  the  imte  of  1036  miles  an  hour  to  places  at  the 
equator,  but  only  660  miles  at  London*  and  a  gradually 
diminishing  amount  in  places  nearer  to  the  poles. 

From  the  situation  of  the  earth  with  respect  to  the 
ran,  it  neoessarily  follows  that  only  one-half  of  its  sur- 
faoe  should  be  exposed  at  a  time  to  the  light  and  heat 
diffused  from  that  body.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the 
planets.  When  any  one  part  of  the  earth  is  presented 
to  the  sun,  it  is  day  at  that  part,  and  all  the  other 
lieaTenly  objects  are  lost  in  the  blaze  of  the  gnat  lunii- 
naiy.  When,  on  the  contraiy,  any  part  is  averted  from 
tiie  sun,  it  is  dark  at  that  part,  and  the  light  of  the 
stars  is  allowed  to  tell  upon  our  organs.  Each  part  is 
thufl  brought  once  every  twenty-four  hours  towards  the 
sun ;  in  short,  this  is  the  cause  of  what  we  familiarly 
know  as  day  and  night. 

There  is  a  minute  difference  between  the  civil  or  legal 
day  and  what  is  called  the  tidereal  day.  The  entire  orb 
of  the  earth,  in  reality,  reTolves  in  23  hours  56  minutes 
4  seconds,  or  S  minutes  56  seconds  less  than  24  hours. 
This  is  called  a  sidereal  day,  becauae  the  earth  is  then 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  stars  as  it  was  the  day  be- 
fore. The  fixed  stara  are  so  immensely  distant  from  our 
earth,  that  its  whole  orbit  is  in  respect  to  them  but  a 
point ;  so  that  no  sensible  difference  is  produced  by  its 
revolving  round  the  sun.  But  the  sun  being  much 
nearer  ns,  any  movement  made  by  the  earth  can  be 
appreoiated.  The  time  which  elapses  from  the  sun's 
bemg  on  the  meridian  of  any  place  to  its  returning  to 
the  same  spot  next  day,  is  exactly  24  hours,  and  is 
called  an  astronomical  day.  The  natural  day  would 
always  be  the  same  as  the  nidereal  day,  if  the  earth  bad 
no  other  motion  than  that  upon  its  axis.  But  in  the 
same  time  that  it  has  performed  one  of  its  daily  revo- 
lutions eastward,  it  has  also  advanced  about  a  degree 
westward,  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  is  the 
course  it  takes  round  the  suu  ;  so  that,  before  the  sun 
can  thine  exactly  upon  the  same  meridian,  the  earth 
roust  make  up,  as  it  were,  its  lee-wny,  and  this  it  does 
in  8  minutes  56  seconds,  the  difference  of  time  between 
a  natural  and  a  sidereal  day.  If  the  earth,  then,  had 
no  other  than  its  diurnal  motion,  wo  should  have  366 
days  in  the  year. 

When  any  spot  on  earth  comes  directly  opposite  to 
the  sun,  it  is  noon  at  that  spot,  and  at  every  place  in 
the  same  longitude.  At  the  same  moment,  it  is  an 
hour  before  noon  at  the  meridian  of  longitude  fifteen 
degrees  to  the  west  of  the  same  spot,  and  an  hour  ear- 
lier for  every  fifteen  degrees  farther  to  the  west ;  be- 
cause, aa  the  earth  moves  from  west  to  east,  it  requires 
so  much  time  to  bring  those  places  to  the  same  point — 
namely,  opposite  to  the  sun.  In  like  manner,  it  is  an 
hour  after  noon  for  every  fifteen  decrees  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  spot  where  it  is  noon,  because  at  those 
places  the  sun  has  already  been  for  so  many  hours  past 
meridian.  Thus  the  hour  of  the  day  varies  in  every 
part  of  the  globe  where  the  longitude  or  meridian  line 
IS  different.  When  it  is  twelve  o'clock  noon  with  us 
in  any  particular  part  in  Britain,  it  will  be  twelve 
o'clock  at  midnight  in  a  corresponding  point  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  globe,  near  New  South  Wales ;  and 
the  intermediate  hours,  sooner  or  later,  will  all  lie  in 
the  countries  between  these  two  points,  exactly  accord- 
ing to  their  poeition  or  degrees  of  longitude. 

The  earth  is  at  a  mean  distance  of  95,000,000  of 
miles  from  the  aun,  and  performs  its  revolution  round 
him  in  a  sidereal  year,  which  is  365  days  6  hours  9 
minutea  1 1  seconds  mean  solar  time.  The  earth  tra- 
vels at  the  rate  of  68,000  milea  per  hour.  Its  orbit  is, 
aa  already  ttitted,  not  a  circle,  but  an  ellipse,  the  suu 
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being  situated  in  one  of  the  foci— that  is,  not  in  tll»' 
centre,  but  near  one  of  the  ends  of  the  nVal-iiha]M|i 
figure.  Neither  does  the  earth  go  round  the  aun  in  ktl 
upriaht  or  perpendicular  position ;  its  axis  is  slantiWg 
or  oblique.  The  degree  of 'obliquity  is  28  degrees  28 
minutes.  The  points  at  which  the  ecliptic  cuts  the 
equator  are  called  nodti:  the  period  of  time  at  which 
it  does  this,  the  equintuon  (a  Latin  term,  signifying 
equal  nights,  for  the  days  and  nights  are  then  of  equal 
length  all  over  the  world).  In  consequence  of  this  ob- 
liquity, during  one  part  of  the  earth's  course  the  north 
pole  is  turned  towards  the  sun,  and  the  south  la  dark ; 
and  during  another  part  of  its  course,  the  south  pole  ia 
turned  to  the  sun,  and  the  north  is  dark  ;  and  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  difference  of  seasons,  which  will  be 
better  understood  by  referring  to  the  subjoined  figure. 

THX  SEASONa. 

Let  S  represent  the  sun,  and  A  B  C  D  the  earth  at 
various  places  of  its  annual  circuit ;  when  the  earth  is 
at  B  or  I),  these  arc  the  periods  of  the  equinox,  when 
the  line  of  the  equator  intersects  or  cuts  through  the 
line  of  the  ecliptic.  At  this  period,  one-half  of  the  g16be 
is  illuminated  from  pole  to  pole,  or  there  is  over  all  the 
earth  an  equal  day  and  night  of  twelve  hours.    But 
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when  the  earth  has  proceeded  to  A,  the  pole  or  axis 
still  keeping  the  same  position,  or  pointing  to  one  par- 
ticular place  in  the  starry  heavens,  it  will  be  turned 
more  directly  from  the  sun ;  a  greater  proportion 
of  his  rays  will  shine  on  any  particular  spot  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  globe,  and  the  period  of  day,  or 
sunlight,  will  exceed  that  of  darkness  by  the  proportion 
of  the  li^ht  and  shade  parted  in  the  circle  of  the  earth. 
It  will  be  observed  also,  that  within  the  circle  of  the 
south  pole,  the  sun  will  shine  continually  as  the  earth 
revolves  on  its  axis,  or,  in  short,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  globe  the  sun  will  never  set  for  several 
months.  When  the  eartli  has  proceeded  ou  to  D,  one- 
half  of  its  annual  course  is  finished,  or  this  is  the  spring 
equinox,  or  equal  day  and  night.  At  C,  again,  the 
earth  has  arrived  at  our  longest  day  in  summer,  when 
the  axis  is  turned  to  the  sun,  and  the  regions  around 
the  |)ole  are  in  the  light  for  a  greater  period,  while 
darkness,  or  night,  prevails  for  a  less.  It  will  bo  seen, 
too,  that  now  the  pole  and  circle  around  it  revolve  in 
perpetual  light ;  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
the  sun  never  sets  for  some  months,  but  they  havo  one 
continued  and  uninterrupted  day.  At  the  other,  or 
south  pole,  the  same  changes  take  place,  only  matters 
ore  reversed — there  it  is  summer  while  we  have  winter, 
and  the  winter  of  the  north  pole  is  the  summer  of  the 
south.  In  tho  middle  regions  of  the  earth,  or  around 
the  equator,  the  sun's  place  does  not  suffer  a  very  great 
change ;  and,  accordingly,  there  the  heat  is  neuny  of 
the  same  intensity  all  the  year  through  ;  and  the  length 
of  their  days  and  nights  is  nearly  equal,  or  nearly  the 
same  aa  at  the  periods  of  the  equinoxes.  But  the  orbit 
in  which  the  earth  travels  round  the  aun  is  not  an 
exact  circle ;  it  is,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  an 
ellipse,  and  the  sun  is  placed  near  one  end  of  i^as  at 
the  small  circle  and  letter  S.  In  consequence  Of  this 
circumstance,  the  sun  is  much  nearer  us  at  one  period 
of  the  year  than  another,  and  tbia  happens  in  our  wiu> 
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Unt  MCQrdingly,  tha  lun  »ppcan  about  on»>t]>irtieth 
iptat  larger  iii  Junuary  than  in  June.  But  in  propoi> 
tion  M  toe  earth  approachei  in  her  orbit  to  the  lun,  her 
motion  w  quickened,  and  she  paieee  over  the  winter 
half  >ear  in  nearly  eight  dayi'  1«m  time  than  the  lum- 
nior.  It  it  principally  from  this  ciroumitance,  «a  well 
a»  the  shorter  period  of  the  day,  that  althou^  the  nun 
be  nearer  u«  in  winter,  and  coniwquently  hu  power  of 
imparting  heat  greater,  vet  the  actual  quantity  imparted 
iH,  on  the  whole,  much  less  in  the  one  season  than  the 
other.  We  hare  said  that  the  north  pole  of  the  earth 
always  points  to  a  particular  spot  in  the  heavens ;  this 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  correct ;  the  pole  or  axis  makes 
a  circle  round  the  centre  of  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic  in  a 
long  period  of  years,  and  it  is  this  motion  that  gives 
rise  to  tho  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  which  will  be 
ai'terwards  described  under  that  title. 

ABBRBATION  OF  LIOHT. 

Although  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  earth's 
orbitual  motion  is  not  to  be  found  m  any  circumstance 
of  which  the  senses  can  take  immediate  cognisauce,  but 
is  afforded  by  the  full  development  of  the  planetary 
system,  there  is,  however,  one  direct  proof  of  it  in  a 
phenomenon  discovered  by  Bradley,  an  illustrious  astro- 
nomer. It  is  called  the  abcrratiun  of  light,  and  is  mani- 
fested by  a  small  difference  between  the  apparent  and 
true  places  of  a  star,  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  light 
combined  with  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  Vision, 
it  is  well  known,  arises  from  rays  of  light  proceeding 
from  any  object,  and  entering  the  eye  ;  and  we  see  the 
object  in  the  direction  in  which  the  ravs  have  come.  If 
both  the  body  giving  forth  light,  and  that  one  which  re- 
ceives it,  be  at  rest,  the  former  will  be  seen  in  its  true 
place,  at  least  in  so  far  as  aberration  is  concerned ;  but 
let  either  of  the  bodies  move,  and  this  will  not  be  the 
case.  In  order  to  render  this  plain,  suppose  a  shower 
of  hail  to  fall  perpendicularly  upon  a  number  of  tubes 
— say  the  pipes  of  an  organ ;  if  the  organ  remain  sta- 
tionary, the  hailstones  will  descend  sheer  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  without  any  deviation  right  or  left ;  but 
move  the  organ  in  any  direction,  and  they  will  strike 
the  side  opposite  to  the  direction  in  which  the  motion 
is  made.  Now,  it  is  just  in  this  way  that  the  eye  misses 
the  perpendicular  ray,  and,  meeting  an  oblique  one,  re- 
ceives an  impression  that  the  star  lies  in  that  direction. 
The  object  thuy  appears  displaced,  and  the  amount  of 
displacement  is  atxrration.  The  earth  travels  at  the 
rate  of  about  nineteen  miles  per  second,  and  therefore 
is  every  instant  changing  its  direction.  Time  is  also 
occupied  by  light  in  traversing  space,  which  it  does  at 
the  amaxing  rate  of  192,000  miles  per  second;  so  that 
also  requires  to  be  calculated  for  by  astronomer*,  The 
ettvct  of  aberration  is  to  make  a  star  nppai-ently  de- 
scribe a  small  ellipse  in  the  heavens,  in  the  centre  of 
which  it  would  be  seen  if  the  earth  were  motionless. 
The  reader  must  carefully  distinguish  between  aberra- 
tion and  refraction ;  their  effects  are  the  same — namely, 
to  displace  the  ray-projecting  object — but  they  proceed 
from  very  different  causes.  Besides  these  corrections 
which  astronomers  have  to  make  in  their  calculations, 
tlicre  is  another,  resulting  from  what  is  called  parallax, 
which  may  be  as  well  introduced  in  this  place. 

PARALLAX. 

The  word  parallax,  in  its  general  signification,  de- 
notes change  of  place;  but  in  astronomical  books  it 
lias  a  conventional  meaning,  and  implies  the  difference 
of  apparent  positions  of  any  heavenly  luminary  when 
viewed  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  from  its 
centre.  The  centre  of  the  earth  is  the  general  station 
to  which  all  astronomical  observations  are  referred; 
tho  situation  of  a  heavenly  body,  observwi  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  is  called  the  apparent  place;  and 
that  at  which  it  would  be  seen  from  the  imaginary  place 
of  observation  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  true  or 
mean  plmx.  Hence  the  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
arc  depressed  by  parallax,  which  is  greatest  at  tho 
(lorizon,  and  deci-eases  as  ttie  altitude  of  the  object  in- 


crease*.    Thie  may  b«  rendered  very  plain,  by  aunpo** 
ing  that  two  persons  placed  indiviuoaUy  at  the  end  of  » 
straight  line,  look  at  a  candle  reAioved  a*,  aay,  100 
yards'  distance  from  them.   It  U  evident  that  the  bum* 
ing  body  will  appear  to  be  projected  upon  the  wall  of 
an  apartment,  or  any  other  background,  at  very  diffe- 
rent positions  to  each  of  the  spectatora.    The  angle 
which  this  difference  of  position  make*  is  similar  to 
parallax.     The  farther  they  remove  from  the  light, 
allowing  them  still  to  remain  at  the  same  distance  mim 
each  other,  the  more  obtuse  tho  angle  would  beeomoi 
and  the  less  the  parallax.    Thua  the  fixed  stars,  being 
so  far  remove.^  from  us,  when  viewed  from  any  two 
positions  upon  the  earth's  sarfaoe,  are  seen  at  the  same 
I)lace  upon  the  celestial  sphere,  and  hence  have  no  por^ 
ceptible  parallax.    It  is  different,  however,  with  Um 
luminaries  belonging  to  our  system ;  and  by  this  meant 
astronomers  have  been  enabled  to  estimate  the  quantity 
of  space  which  separates  us  from  (hem.    For  a  oom> 
plete  account  of  the  means  by  which  this  is  accom* 
plished,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  more  elaborate 
treatises  than   the  present.      A  general  and  correct 
enough  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  from  the  familiar  ex« 
ample  we  have  given.     In  the  same  manner,  suppose 
two  observers,  one  in  *;he  northern,  the  other  in  tho 
southern  hemisphere,  at  stations  on  the  same  meridian, 
observe  on  the  same  day  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the 
sun's  centre.    "  Having  thence  derived  the  apparent 
zenith  distances,"  says  Sir  J.  Herscbel,  "  and  cleared 
them  of  the  efl^cts  of  refraction,  if  the  distance  of 
the  sun  were  equal  to  that  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  sum 
of  the  zenith  distances  thus  found  would  be  precisely 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  latitudes  north  and  south  of 
the  places  of  observation;  for  the  sum   in  question 
would  then  be  equal  to  the  meridional  distance  of 
the  stations  across  the  equator.     But  the  effect  of  the 
parallax  being  in  both  cases  to  increase  the  apparent 
zenith  distances,  their  observed  sum  will  be  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  latitudes  by  the  whole  amount  of 
the  two  parallaxes.    This  angle,  then,  is  obtained  by 
subducting  the  sum  of  the  latitudes  from  that  of  the 
zenith '  distance ;  and  this  once  determined,  the  hori- 
zontal parallax  is  easily  found,  by  dividing  the  angle  so 
determined  by  the  sum  of  the  sines  of  the  two  lati- 
tudes."   It  may  be  observed  that  the  angles  are  deter- 
mined by  means  of  very  nice  instruments.    The  paral- 
lax thus  obtained  is  odled  the  daUy  or  geocentric,  in 
contradistinction   to  the    annual  or  heliocentric,  by 
which,  in  general,  is  understood  the  diflerence  of  place 
of  a  heavenly  body,  as  seen  from  the  earth  and  from 
the  sun ;  in  particular,  however,  it  denotes  the  angle 
formed  by  two  lines  from  the  ends  of  the  diameter  of 
the  earth's  orbit  to  a  fixed  star,  which,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  from  the  immense  distance  of  the 
latter,  is  inappreciable.    Some  idea  of  the  importance 
of  parallax  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact,  that  before 
the  sun's  was  determined,  the  distance  of  that  luminary 
from  us  was  not  estimated  at  within  13,000,000  of  milea 
of  its  true  amount.    Its  parallax  is  of  course  a  very 
minute  quantity,  only  8"  6. 

OF  SOLAR,  SIDEREAL,  AND  ANOUAUSTIC  YEARS. 

There  are  three  different  periods  at  which  the  sun 
may,  in  difierent  senses,  be  said  to  return  to  the  same 
position — when  he  returns  to  the  same  equinox  at  which 
he  was  before ;  when  he  returns  to  the  same  point  in 
his  oibit,  or  the  ecliptic ;  and  when,  being  in  perigee 
(least  distance  from  the  earth),  or  apogee  (farthest  dis- 
tance from  the  earth),  he  comes  back  to  either  again  ; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  when,  having  been  at  a  given 
distance  from  any  of  these  points,  he  returns  to  the 
same  point  with  respect  to  them.  Each  of  these  may 
be  said  to  be  a  completion  of  the  revolution  of  the  sun 
(strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  revolution  of  our  own  earth 
round  him),  and  a  revolution  thus  performed  is  called 
a  year.  Tho  first  and  shortest  is  the  equinoctial,  solar, 
or  tropical  year ;  for  his  time  of  returning  from  tropic 
to  tropic,  they  being  situations  holding  the  same  relation 
to  the  equinox  for  the  time  being,  is  obviously  the  same 
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M  that  ftom  •qninoz  to  equinox.  The  T»lue  of  thii 
jmr  ii  865  d»jrt  5  houn  49  minutes  neurljr.  But 
although  the  earth  hai  thue  returned  to  the  laine  eoui- 
nox,  it  hai  not  made  the  entire  eiroult  of  iti  orbit,  but 
muat  trarel  a  little  fhrther  to  arrire  at  the  lame  point 
it  waa  in  a  year  before.  Thii  ariiei  from  a  backward 
norement  of  the  eqoinootial  point,  ae  preriouely  ex- 
plained. The  second  to  the  sidereal  year,  which  eon- 
■ists,  as  we  said  tiefore,  of  865  days  6  hours  9  minutes 
8".6,  reekoned  in  mean  solar  time,  or  a  doff  mofWi 
reckoned  in  sidereal  time.  Here,  then,  there  Is  a  re- 
markable diffMwnee  between  solar  and  sidereal  time, 
which  requires  explanation.  If  the  reader  will  reoolleot 
what  was  said  with  regard  to  a  solar  and  sidereal  day, 
the  diseiepanoy  between  the  times  of  the  years  will 
become  apparent.  In  the  course  of  twelre  months,  all 
the  little  daily  defioineies,  as  it  were,  amount  to  twenty- 
fbur  hours,  which  constitutes  the  difference  between 
the  two  yean.  The  sun's  apparent  omMia/ motion  among 
the  stars  is  performed  oontrarr  to  the  Apparent  di«nMU 
motion  of  the  sun  and  stars ;  hence  the  stars  gain  eTerv 
day  three  minutes  fifty-six  seconds  on  the  sun,  which 
makee  them  rise  that  portion  of  time  earlier  erery  day. 
In  the  course  of  a  year,  the  sun  will  fall  behind  the 
stars  a  whole  circumference  of  the  heavens,  or  one  re- 
TolutioD,  which  deficiency  he  must  make  up  to  complete 
the  number  of  days  in  a  year.  It  is  CTident,  then,  that 
the  sun  apparentl;|r,  or  the  earth  really,  turns  366  times 
round  upon  its  axis ;  and  had  it  no  other  motion,  there 
would  be  as  many  days  in  a  year.  After  the  earth  or 
SOB  has  completed  a  sidereal  year,  before  it  can  finish 
an  Miomaltotio  year,  it  must  describe  a  farther  arc  of 
ll^-B  to  airlTO  at  its  original  position  in  perihelion,  the 
latter  having  moved  forward  to  that  amount.  In  so 
doing,  it  occupies  4'  89".7,  which  must  be  added  to 
the  sidereal  period,  making  the  anomalistic  year  365 
days  6  hours  18  minutes  49".3  in  length.  All  these 
periods  have  their  uses  in  astronomy ;  but  the  one  in 
which  mankind  are  most  particularly  interested  is  the 
tropical  year,  or  that  on  which  the  seasons  depend,  and 
which  is  a  compound  phenomenon,  depending  chieflv 
and  directly  on  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun,  but  snbordinately  also,  and  indirectly, 
on  its  rotation  round  its  own  axu. 

HEASUKEMENT  OF  TIME. 

Althoagh  the  sidereal  day,  from  iti  uniformity,  is  well 
adapted  for  astronomical  purposes,  yet  it  is  scarcely 
sufficiently  marked  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  life.  No 
person  but  an  astronomer  ever  attends  to  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  star ;  on  this  account,  the  diurnal  return  of 
the  sun  to  the  same  meridian  has  been  universally 
adopted  as  the  measure  of  time ;  and  this  is  called  a 
dvU  day.  Meet  nations  reckon  the  beginning  of  their 
day  from  midnight,  but  astronomers  count  ftom  noon 
to  noon.  The  day  thus  determined  to  called  the  astro- 
nomical or  solar  day,  and  being  re^plated  by  the  true 
motion  of  the  sun,  the  time  which  u  measured  by  it  is 
called  true  or  apparent  time.  Two  caosee  conspire  to 
render  atitroDomical  days.unequal :  first,  the  variable  ve- 
locity of  the  sun  in  his  orbit ;  and  second,  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic.  A  mean  astronomical  day,  which  is  in- 
dependent of  any  causee  of  inequality,  has  been  obtained 
bv  oationomers  introducing  into  the  system  two  ima- 
gmary  suns.  These  two  fictitious  bodies  are  supposed 
to  move  uniformly,  the  first  in  the  ecliptic,  the  second 
in  the  equator ;  and  as  the  circles  are  both  eoual,  the 
actual  motion  of  each  of  the  bodies  to  equal.  To  those 
desirous  of  studying  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  would 
recommend  »  perusal  of  the  article  Astnmomy  in  the 
seventh  edition  of  the  Kncyclopasdia  Britaonica,  page 
778,  where  it  to  well  illustrated.  The  correction  or 
equation,  bv  which  apparent  time  is  reduced  to  mean 
time,  to  technically  called  the  tqtuttio»  of  time.  There 
are  onljr  four  days  in  tho  year  when  the  apparent  and 
mean  time  are  the  same,  and  the  equator  of  time 
nothing.  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
of  these— that  is,  December  24th,  and  April  15th— and, 
again,  in  that  between  the  third  and  fourth— that  is, 
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June  15th  and  September  1st— 4he  apparent  to  always 
later  than  the  mean  time,  or  the  dock  is  before  the  sun  | 
in  the  other  intervals  which  oomplote  the  year,  the  ro- 
verse  is  the  case,  and  the  elook  is  after  the  sun.  The 
gnatest  diffinence  between  solar  and  true  time  amounts 
to  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  minutes.  Tables  of  equa- 
tion are  oonetrueted  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
differenoee.  For  Airther  information  on  the  Measure- 
ment  of  Time,  sea  No.  17  of  the  present  series. 

SHI  MOON. 

Next  to  the  sun,  the  moon  is  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  the  meet  remarkable  and  important  of  all 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  mean  horiiontal  parallax 
of  the  moon  is  57'  18";  and  her  mean  distance  from  the 
earth  236,947  miles.  Like  the  sun,  the  moon  advances 
in  the  heavens  in  a  motion  contrary  to  that  of  the  stars. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  dtotunoe  she  is  from  us,  it  is 
little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  sun's  diameter,  and 
the  globe  of  that  magnificent  Inminaiy  would  nearly 
twiet  include  the  whole  orbit  of  the  moon  I  It  has 
various  motions ;  as  a  secondary  planet,  it  revolves 
round  the  earth,  which  is  its  primary.  Along  with  the 
latter,  it  revolves  round  the  sun,  and  it  has  a  rotatory 
motion  upon  its  own  axis.  Owing  to  the  sun's  apparent 
movement  in  the  heavens  being  in  the  same  direction 
with  that  of  the  moon,  only  slower,  the  latter  has  to 
make  up  for  that  slowness  in  the  same  way  as  we  have 
mentioned  with  regard  to  the  earth,  and  the  time  it 
takes  constitutes  t^e  diiference  between  the  sidereal 
and  synodic  month  or  lunation.  The  sidereal  month 
is  27  days  7  hours  43  minutes  ll''.5,.in  which  time 
the  moon  performs  a  complete  revolution  round  her 
primary;  and  the  other  is  29  days  13  hours  44  minutes 
2".87,  the  time  whieh  elapses  between  two  new  moons, 
or  two  conjunctions  of  the  sun  with  the  moon.  It 
happens  that  its  revolution  upon  its  axis  is  performed 
in  tne  same  time  as  its  revolution  round  the  earth,  so 
that  the  same  side  of  her  orb  is  always  presented  to  the 
latter  planet.  Although  the  moon's  rotation  on  her 
axis  is  uniform,  her  motion  in  her  orbit  is  not  so,  and 
we  are  by  this  means  enabled  at  times  to  obtain  a  peep 
of  the  equatorial  portions  of  her  eastern  and  western 
sides.  Her  axis,  also,  is  not  perpendicular  to  her  orbit, 
and  a  small  part  of  each  of^her  poles  alternately  be- 
comes visible.  These  phenomena  are  known  by  the 
name  of  libratimu  of  the  moon,  and  they  are  of  two 
distinct  kinds,  the  result  of  different  causes. 

The  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Deity  are  strik- 
ingly displayed  in  the  economy  of  moonlight,  as  dis- 
tributed to  our  globe  during  various  seasons  of  the 
year.  Tho  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  harrmt 
moon  is  familiar  to  every  one.  During  the  time  that 
our  satellite  to  full,  and  for  a  few  Am  Wore  and  after, 
in  all  about  a  week,  there  to  lees  difference  between  the 
time  of  her  rising  on  any  two  successive  nights,  than 
when  she  if  full  in  any  other  month  of  the  year.  By 
this  means  an  immediate  suppW  of  light  is  obtained 
after  sunset,  so  beneficial  for  gathering  in  the  fruits  of 
the  seasons.  To  conceive  of  wis  phenomenon,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  moon  is  alwa^  opposite  to  the 
sun  when  she  to  full ;  that  she  is  full  m  the  signs  Pisces 
and  Aries,  these  being  the  signs  opposite  to  Virgo  and 
Libra,  which  the  sun  passes  through  in  SeptemlMr  and 
October,  our  harvest  months.  Thus,  although,  when- 
ever the  moon  enters  the  two  former  signs  (and  she 
does  so  twelve  times  in  a  year),  the  same  cireumstance 
takes  place  with  regard  to  the  time  of  her  rising ;  yet 
it  to  not  observed  on  these  other  occasions,  just  because 
she  is  not  full  at  the  time.  The  reason  of  there  being 
little  difference  in  the  time  at  which  she  rises  on  sevenQ 
consecutive  nishts  is,  that  at  these  periods  her  orbit 
is  nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon.  The  harvest  moons 
are  as  regular  in  south  latitude  as  with  us  in  north  lati- 
tude, only  they  happen  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 

ECLIPSES. 

Eclipses  are  caused  by  the  positions  of  tho  earth  and 
moon  with  respect  to  each  other  and  to  the  sun.    An 
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Mllpie  of  the  (nn  toke*  nlkoe  when  tha  moon  ii  botweon 
the  Hun  and  earth ;  nna  an  eclipte  of  the  moon  ii  the 
refujt  of  the  earth  being  between  the  lun  and  moon. 
In  other  termt,  the  ahadow  of  the  earth  oaet  upon  the 
noon  eauaea  a  lunar  eclipae,  and  that  of  the  moonupcn 
the  earth  caunea  a  aolar  eclipae. 

The  following  figure  explaina  an  eclipao  of  the  iun. 
A  B  ii  the  aun,  M  the  moon,  and  C  D  the  earth.    The 


ahadow  of  the  moon  fhlla  upon  a  part  of  the  earth's 
aurface;  and  there,  accordingly,  the  aun  appear*  in 
eclipae,  the  body  of  the  moon  being  placed  between. 
Another  diagram  repreeenta  an  eclipae  of  the  moon. 
In  tbia  inatance,  A  B  is  the  aun,  C  O  the  earth,  while 
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the  moon  appears  as  a  amall  circle  (M)  inTolred  in  the 
shadow  thrown  br  the  earth. 

The  places  of  the  earth's  orbit  and  the  rooon'a  do  not 
exactly  coincide, but  cross  or  intersect  each  other;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  in  general  the  moon,  when  she 
is  in  conjunction  with  the  aun,  either  passes  on  one  aide 
or  the  other,  and  therefore  does  not  intercept  the  sun's 
rays,  or  produce  an  eclipse.  An  eclipse  of  this  kind 
can  only  take  plrre  when  the  earth  and  moon  are  in 
conjunction  in  that  part  of  their  orbits  which  cross  each 
other  (called  the  nodes),  because  it  is  then  only  that 
they  are  both  in  a  right  line  with  the  sun.  If  the  orbit 
of  the  moon  were  parallel  to  that  of  the  earth,  an  eclipse 
would  happen  ereiy  month.  Partial  eclipses,  again, 
are  caused  when  the  moon,  in  passing  the  earth,  is  not 
directly  in  a  line  with  the  sun,  but  a  little  on  either 
side ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  the  edge  of  one  side 
of  the  moon  only  dips  into  the  sun's  disk.  When  the 
sun  is  eclipsed,  the  total  darkneas  is  confined  to  one 
particular  part  of  the  earth,  but  the  lunar  eclipses  can 
DO  seen  from  erery  part  of  the  earth,  when  the  moon 
is  abore  the  horison ;  and  both  circumstances  prove 
that  the  earth  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  moon.  The 
moon  arriTca  Teiy  nearly  at  the  same  situation  with 
respeet  to  the  earth,  aner  making  233  rerolutions, 
which  are  performed  in  eighteen  years,  of  865  days 
15  hours  7  minutes  and  43  seconds  each;  so  that, 
after  a  period  of  about  eighteen  years,  the  series  of 
eclipses  recommences  nearly  in  the  same  order  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance obserred  by  the  ancients.  The  mean  number 
of  eclipses  which  occur  in  a  year  is  about  four,  and  there 
are  sometimes  as  many  as  seven.  There  must  neces- 
sarily be  two  solar  eclipses,  but  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  not  be  even  one  lunar.  A  mmarkable  eclipse, 
called  an  annular  (or  circular)  solar  eclipse,  happens 
when  the  moon,  being  in  conjunction  with  the  aun,  the 
edge  of  the  latter  appears  for  a  few  minuteii  as  a  nar- 
row ring  of  light  encircling  all  round  the  dark  disk  of 
the  moon.  A  great  solar  eclipse,  visible  in  England, 
Trill  take  place  in  March  15,  1858,  and  a  still  more 
remarkable  one,  when  the  whole  disk  will  be  nearly 
covered,  in  August  19, 1887. 

IHB  SATELLITES. 

The  earth,  we  have  seen,  is  attended  in  hor  annual 
circuit  round  the  sun  by  one  satellite,  the  moon,  which 
revolves  round  her  as  a  centre.  Strictly  speaking,  both 
move  round  a  common  centre  of  gravity  in  an  elliptic 
orbit,  the  regularity  of  which  is  disturbed  by  their 


mntual  attiactioai,  so  that  it  is  undulated  or  waved, 
thus,  ...w..  The  number  of  undulations  in  a  whola 
revolution  is,  however,  only  thirteen,  so  that  the  da> 
viation  f^om  the  ellipse  is  exceedingly  trifling.  Jupi- 
ter, Saturn,  and  Uranus,  are  all  attended  by  satellite*, 
as  wa  have  aeon ;  and  they  form,  as  it  ware,  eaeh  of 
the  primaries  with  its  attendant  moons,  a  sort  of  mi- 
niature  system,  similar  in  the  laws  by  whieh  thev  are 
governed  to  tha  great  system  to  whioh  they  all  belong^ 
where  tha  sun  may  be  termed  tha  primary  planet,  ana 
(he  primaiy  planets  the  aatellitaa.  Their  orbiU  an 
circles  or  allipaea  of  small  eooentrioity,  tha  priuistv 
ocoupyinc  one  foeni.  Of  theoa  systems,  that  of  whien 
Jupiter  tonm  the  head  has  been  studied  with  tha 
orMtcat  attention.  The  discovery  of  Jupiter's  satellitaa 
by  Oalilao,  was  one  of  the  flret  ftuite  of  the  invention 
of  tha  telescope,  and  forms  a  lemarkaUa  era  in  tha 
history  of  astronomy.  From  it  resulted  a  solution  of  tha 
great  problem  of  tM  longitude,  and  tha  grand  discovery 
of  the  Taloolty  of  light.  It  also  establiuiad  completely 
theCopemican  svstjm,and  oonlirmed  the  laws  of  Kepler. 
The  satellites  of  Jupiter  revolve  from  west  to  east  like 
our  moon,  but  thay  are  mueh  leM  in  comparison  wittt 
their  primary  than  it,  whilst  their  orbita  are  of  amaller 
dimensions,  and  less  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  of  their 
primary  than  that  of  our  satellite.  The  largest  of  them 
IS  about  3877  miles,  and  the  least  abont  3068  miles  in 
diameter.  The  satellites  of  Saturn  have  been  mueh  less 
studied,  and  have  fewer  peculiarities.  Those  of  Uranui, 
however,  are  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  their  orbits  are 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  and  in  these  orbits 
they  are  supposed  to  have  a  ratn^^rade  motion — that 
is,  nom  ecut  to  umt,  instead  of  from  losit  to  tail,  like 
the  other  planetary  bodies.  No  satisfactory  cause  for 
this  departure  (if  it  be  one)  fW>m  the  genenl  rule  can 
be  given.  It  is  by  accurate  observation  of  the  satellitaa 
that  the  densities  of  the  planets,  or  their  mass  as  pro- 
portioned to  their  bulks,  have  been  ascertained;  as 
also,  by  watchinc  their  frequent  eclipses,  that  the  velo* 
city  with  which  light  travels  from  the  heavenly  bodice 
to  the  earth  has  bmn  brought  within  our  caleulation. 

vza.tvaai.nwa. 

The  name  of  perttniatioHS  has  been  applied  to  thoae 
inequalities  in  the  lunar  and  planetary  motions  whioh 
arise  from  the  vniversality  of  attraction.  Thus  not 
only  does  the  mm  attract  the  earth,  and  the  earth  the 
moon,  but  the  latter  attracts  the  preceding,  and  both 
are  again  influenced  in  their  movements  by  the  great 
centm  of  the  system  to  whioh  they  belon*.  Not  only 
is  this  the  case,  but  every  individual  planet  in  tha 
system  attracts,  Hud  is  attracted  by,  all  the  rest,  al- 
thoueh  certainly  in  a  verr  trifling  dejree  when  com* 
pared  with  that  exercised  by  the  sun  over  the  whole  of 
them.  But  in  those  miniature  systems — such  as  tha 
moon  and  earth,  Jupiter  and  his  satellite*,  &c. — the 
perturbations  thus  arising,  though  Insensible  in  short 
intervals,  become  apparent  when  accumulated,  and 
derange  the  elliptic  motions  and  relations.  The  calcu- 
lation of  the  effects  of  these  disturbing  forces  is  famous 
in  the  histonr  of  analysis,  under  the  name  of  Th4~Pro- 
bkm  of  the  nree  Bodit$.  It  is  so  worded,  because  the 
Sun,  Moon,  and  Earth,  and  the  Sun,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn,  form  each  separately  a  system  little  influenced 
by  the  rest.  Anything  like  on  attempt  to  exhibit  the 
method  by  which  these  nice  calculatidns  are  made,  is 
impossible  in  this  place :  of  its  difficulty,  some  idea  may 
be  formed,  when  we  consider,  what  is  apparent  to  every 
one,  that  the  bodies  under  investigation  are  continually 
shifting  their  relative  distances  from  each  other,  and 
altering  the  intenuty  of  the  disturbing  force,  whioh 
evidently  must  materially  increase  the  abstruseness  of 
the  calculation.  Yet  great  as  the  difficulty  may  be, 
the  elfect  of  these  disturbances  has  been  ascertained  in 
niany  instances  with  the  most  rigid  accuracy,  enabling 
the  astronomer  not  only  to  predict  positions  and  revolu- 
tions with  certainty,  but  to  point,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
planet  Neptune,  to  the  heavens,  and  to  pronounce  that 
there,  in  such  a  opot,  would  a  planet  appear  to  the 
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k>lMcop«  of  the  obatrrar.  One  of  the  prinoiral  effeota 
produced  on  our  globe  by  thie  plajr  or  gnritktion  ti 
deoomiDkted 

TUB  PRKCIMION  OP  TUB  BQUINOXBI. 

The  equinoctial  pointi,  we  hare  alraadjr  explained, 
are  Ariae  and  .Libra,  where  the  coliptio  cut*  the  equa- 
tor.   The;  are  alio  termed  nodea,  ami  the  liue  which 
ioin*  the  two  in  called  the  line  of  the  nodee.     The 
ongitudea  of  the  Ntari,  an  ban  been  alio  obiierred,  are 
counted  on  the  ecliptic  (Vom  the  vernal  ciiuinox  Ariea. 
Now,  if  the  line  of  the  no<iei  is  invHriabie,  the  lungi- 
tude  of  the  itan  will  of  counie  remain  the  samo  l>om 
ace  to  Age.     But  on  comparing  the  actual  itate  of 
the  heaveni  with  the  recorded  obHerTationi  of  ancient 
aitronomert,  it  it  perceiTed  that  the  longitude*  of  the 
«tan  hare  conaiderably  increa«ed ;  «o  that,  to  explain 
the  circumatance,  we  muit  either  Nuppo«e  that   the 
whole  firmament  ha*  moved  in  the  order  of  the  zodiacal 
•igni,  or  else  that  the  equinoctial  point*  have  gone 
backward*,  or  retrograded  woatward  ;  aince  the*e  point* 
depend  entirely  upon  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which 
wa*  far  more  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  *ome  cau*e  or 
other,  than  that  the  counties*  multitude  of  star*  iihould 
hare  a  motion  relative  to  theae  point*.    Accordingly, 
tho  phenomenon  ha*  been  explained,  by  attributing  to 
them  a  retrograde  motion  from  eatt  to  ivat,  in  couhc- 
quence  of  which  the  *uu  arrive*  at  them  Hooner  than  if 
uiey  had  remained    at    reat.     Hence  the  equinoxei, 
upring  and  autumn,  and  tho  other  Hea-sona,  happen 
before  be  ha*  completed  an  entire  circuit.    Tbi*  motion, 
however,  i*  extremely  ilow,  amounting  only  to  a  degree 
ill  about  (eveiity-aix  years ;   ho  that   the  equinoctial 
point*  will  take  nearly  26,0U0  year*  to  make  an  entire 
revolution  of  the  boavena.    Thi*  motion  wa*  known  in 
very  ancient  times,  and  it*  di*covery  is  ascribed  to 
Hipparchua,  who  lived  about   140  year*  before  Cbriat. 
The  consequence  of  this  retrograde  morement  is,  that 
the  sun's  place    amongst  the  zodiacal  signs,  at    any 
season  of  the  year,  is  greatly  ditfvrent  front  what  it 
formerly  was.    The  vernal  equinox  now  happens  in  the 
constellation  Pisces ;  the  summer  solstice  in  Oemini ; 
the  autumn  equinox  in  Viigo ;  and  the  winter  solstice 
in  Saffittariu*.     A*trouomers,  however,  still  count  the 
sign*  from  the  vernal  equinox,  which  always  corresponds 
to  the  intersection  of  the  ecliptic  with  the  equator; 
and  on  this  account  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  distin- 
guish between  them. 

The  cause  of  precession  i*  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  protuberant 
mass  of  matter  accumulated  at  the  earth's  ecjuator,  the 
attraction  of  the  planets  being  scarcely  sensible.  The 
attracting  force  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  this  shell  of 
matter  is  of  a  twofold  character ;  one  i*  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  it.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  latter  force  is  to  diminish  the  angle  which 
the  plane  of  the  equator  makes  with  the  ecliptic  ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth,  the 
plane*  would  toon  coincide;  but  by  this  motion  the 
plane*  remain  constant  to  each  other.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  force  in  question  is,  how- 
over,  that  tho  plane  of  the  equator  is  constantly,  though 
slowly,  shifting  it*  pla<ie  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed. 

NUTATION. 

The  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  producing  pre- 
cession is  various,  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  relatire  distiince  of  the  earth  from  them. 
Twice  a-year,  the  effect  of  the  sun  in  producing  it  is 
nothing ;  and  twice  a-year — namely,  ut  the  solstices — 
it  is  at  maximum.  On  no  two  successive  days  is  it 
alike,  and  consequently  the  precession  of  the  equinoc- 
tial points  must  be  unequal,  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  subject  to  a  half-yearly  variation  ;  for  the  sun's 
force,  which  changes  the  obliquity,  is  variable,  while 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which  counteracts  it,  is  con- 
stant, fly  this  means  the  plane  of  the  equator  is  sub- 
ject to  an  irregular  motion,  which  is  tochnically  called 
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the  folw  nutation.  It*  Broounl,  bowerar,  is  to  ex- 
ceedingly small,  as  not  to  be  appreciable  by  obter- 
ration.  That  nvulting  from  the  moon's  action,  how- 
erer,  it  suAciently  to,  a*  to  hare  been  discovered  by 
Bradley  before  theory  had  indicated  its  existence.  Its 
period  dependf  upon  the  rorolution  of  the  moon's 
nodes,  which  it  performed  in  18^  years,  and  in  about 
that  period  of  time  the  axis  of  tlto  world  dMcribes  » 
smiUl  circle  in  the  heavens,  about  eighteen  seconds  in 
diameter,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs.  This 
apparent  vibratory  motion  is  denominated  the  nutation 
of  the  earth's  axis.  The  two  phenomena  of  pnoetaion 
and  nutation  are  intimately  connected,  or  rather  are 
constituent  parts  of  tho  same  phenomenon,  and  de- 
pendent upon  tho  *amo  cause,  a*  noticed  above  under 
Precession.  It  i*  impossible  here  to  enter  more  mi- 
nutely into  the  subject,  or  explain  it  more  in  detail. 
For  an  admirable  account  of  it,  we  refer  tho  reader  to 
Herschel's  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  p.  333.  We  alio 
would  direct  the  inquirer  to  the  tame  admirable  work 
for  further  information  ui)on  the  subject  of  perturba- 
tions, coiupriKing  all  tho  complicated  varieties  of  motion. 
Ill  general,  they  may  be  said  to  arise  from  the  play  of 
attractions  kept  up  by  the  whole  of  the  planets  amongst 
themselves,  they  with  the  sun,  and  the  sun  with  them ; 
the  distances  of  the  bodies  from  each  other,  which  are 
always  varying;  and  the  masses  of  matter,  and  the 
shape  of  the  bmlics,  which  are  invariable.  In  conclud- 
ing this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  remark  that  it  is 
by  means  of  the  perturbation*  of  those  planet*  which 
have  no  *atellites,  that  a'<tronomers  havo  arrived  at  a 
knowledge  of  their  masses.  Every  planet  produce*  an 
amount  of  perturbation  in  the  motion*  of  any  other, 
proportioned  to  its  mcui,  and  to  tho  degree  of  advantage 
or  putx-haie  which  its  situation  in  tho  system  gives  it 
over  their  morements. 

STABILITY  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  whothor  the  numerous  per- 
turbations which  all  tne  heavenly  bodies  are  subject  to, 
are  such  as,  in  the  long-run,  to  overthrow  the  present 
arrongements  of  the  SvNtem.  If  any  cause  were  at 
work  to  diminish  steivdily  the  mean  distance  of  m 
planet,  it  must  of  course  ultimately  fall  into  the  sun. 
It  has,  however,  been  proved,  that  the  total  effect  of  all 
the  mutual  disturbances  has  no  tuch  tendency,  and 
that  the  planet*  and  satellites  may  revolve  for  count- 
less age*  without  any  radical  change  happening  to  the 
character  of  their  orbits ;  they  will  preserve  both  their 
mean  distances,  ai  d  the  average  shape  of  their  ellipses. 
The  only  thing  tha.^  remains  under  any  suspicion  as 
a  means  of  bringing  about  a  decay  in  the  System,  is 
a  resisting  medium :  that  is,  if  the  planetary  spaces, 
instead  of  being  perfectly  blank  and  void,  ore  filled 
with  a  very  thin  gas  or  ether  that  would  impede  the 
motion  of  bodies,  a*  our  own  atmosphere  resists  any 
body  that  is  impelled  throueh  it.  It  is  at  present 
doubtful  whether  such  an  ether  exists;  it  is  certain 
that,  if  it  does  exist,  it  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  cannot 
produce  any  sensible  effect  in  less  than  thousands  of 
years.  Still,  if  it  exist  at  all,  it  must  tell  some  time  or 
other,  and  will  have  the  effect  of  lessening  tbe  mean 
distances,  and  contracting  the  orbits,  so  that  an  end 
to  planetary  revolution  must  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence. It  hat  been  suggested,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
probable,  that  the  planetary  periods  may  continue  to 
diminish  for  thousands  of  year*  yet  to  come,  then 
reach  a  limit,  and  afterwards  gradually  return  to  their 
former  periods  of  revolution.  This  progressive  and 
retrograde,  or  oscillatory  kind  of  motion,  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  nature,  a  noted  example  being 
found  in  tho  magnetic  needle,  which  seems  to  oscillati 
between  23  degrees  west  and  23  degrees  east  of  due  north 
ill  the  course  of  several  hundred  years.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  the  question  of  a  medium  will  shortly 
be  decided  by  a  more  rigid  and  extensive  study  of  the 
comets,  which  aro  so  light,  and  so  much  spread  out, 
that  the  slightest  resistance  would  toon  show  itself  in 
contracting  their  orbit<i. 
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GEOLOGY. 


Oboloot  (fVoRi  the  Ontikgi,  tho  eutb,  Mid  hgoi,  dia> 
course),  U  that  iclence  which  treati  of  the  lusteriaU 
coropoMinK  tho  ewth'i  cruit,  their  niodo  of  arrange- 
ment, and  the  cauies  which  Mem  to  haru  produced 
that  arranftement.  By  the  earth'*  cnut  ii  meant  that 
external  Hhell  or  covering  of  aolid  matter  which  i*  ac- 
ceuiblo  to  man'i  inveetTgation ;  the  term  beinjg  uied 
in  contradittinction  to  the  interior  mau,  reiipecting  the 
nature  and  compotUion  of  which  we  can  know  notning 
br  inipeotion.  Thin  as  this  crust  may  seem,  it  never- 
theless presents  innumerable  objects  for  investigation  ; 
hence  tlie  magnitude  of  the  science,  which  has  been 
ranked  in  point  of  importance  second  only  to  that  of 
astronomy.  The  materials  which  constitute  the  crust  of 
the  globe  are  exceedingly  varied;  but  whatever  their 
composition,  origin,  or  aspect,  they  are  known  by  the 
name  of  rocki.  It  is  with  rocks  and  rock  formations 
which  the  geologist  has  to  do;  arrange  and  classify 
them,  discover  their  origin,  treat  of  the  organic  remains 
imbedded  in  them,  and  thus  arrive  at  some  conclusion 
as  to  the  phases  which  our  planet  has  assumed  during 
their  formation.  Geology,  therefore,  in  its  widest  sense, 
inclviAe»—phif$ical  geography,  which  limits  itself  to  the 
mere  surface  configuration  of  the  earth,  as  occupied  by 
land  and  water,  mountains  and  valleys,  and  other  ex- 
ternal appearances ;  lithology,  which  refers  to  the  com- 
position, order,  and  relation  of  the  rock  masses  com- 
posing the  crust ;  mineralogy,  which  treats  of  the  indi- 
vidual crystals,  or  mineral  elements,  of  which  rock 
masses  are  composed;  and  oryclology,  or  palmontology, 
which  directs  itself  exclusively  to  tho  consideration  of 
the  fossil  plants  and  animals  that  may  be  found  im- 
bedded' in  the  rocky  strata.  In  the  present  sheet,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  an  outline  of  the  lithology, 
or  rocky  structure  of  tho  globe,  embodying  therewith 
an  account  of  the  fossil  renmins  characteristic  of  the 
successive  steps  or  formations  of  that  structure ;  this 
we  may  designate  detcriptive  geology.  Economic  geo- 
logy, as  concerns  minerals  and  metals,  physical  geo- 
graphy, and  the  other  subordinate  branches,  will  fonu 
the  subjects  of  separate  treatises. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  before  entering  upon  any 
analysis  of  the  materials  of  the  earth's  crust,  to 
examine  the  causes  which  have  determined,  and  which 
still  continue  to  determine,  the  formation  and  arranee- 
mont  of  these  materials.  We  know  that  some  rocky 
masses  are  hard  and  crystalline,  others  loosely  aggre- 
gated and  earthy;  the  merest  tyro  can  distinguish  be- 
tween granite,  marble,  sandstone,  and  coal,  which  all 
differ  in  composition,  and  maintain  different  positions 
in  the  crust ;  some  rocks  appear  always  in  strata  or 
layers,  other  in  irregular  masses,  without  any  determi- 
nate arrangement ;  the  petrified  remains  of  land  plants 
and  animus  are  found  imbedded  in  some  layers,  tboso 
of  marine  animals  in  otb'jrs,  while  many  are  utterly 
destitute  of  such  reliquicc.  What,  then,  are  the  grand 
causes  for  this  variety  and  arrangement  of  material  ? 
Rocks  have  no  inherent  vitality,  like  plants  and  ani- 
mals ;  they  cannot  add  to  their  material,  or  transport 
themselves  from  place  to  place ;  they  dre  inert,  lifeless 
masses,  subject  in  every  respect  to  the  physical  laws  of 
the  universe.  Obeying  the  laws  of  attraction  and  gra- 
vitation, acted  upon  by  electrical  and  chemical  agencies, 
worn  down  by  the  mechanical  effects  of  winds,  frosts, 
rains,  and  rivers,  borne  seaward  and  strewn  in  layers 
beneath  the  waters,  and  upheaved  again  by  earthquakes 
and  volcanoes — they  are  ever  being  displaced  and  re- 
formed, each  new  formation  of  material  enclosing  some 
relic  of  vitality,  which  becomes  the  test  and  type  of 
the  earth's  conditions  during  the  period  of  its  enclo- 
sure. Here  the  ocean  encroaches  upon  the  laud,  there 
new  land  emerges  from  the  ocean;  what  is  now  dry 
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land  and  rocky  heights,  was  once  loose  material  beneath 
the  waters ;  and  seas  now  roll  their  waves  over  the  sur- 
face of  ancient  continents.  Nor  is  there  any  cessation 
of  this  alternating  process:  a  little  shifting  of  th« 
theatre  of  activity,  periods  of  greater  or  loss  intensity, 
and  a  progress  in  vital  development,  are  the  only 
diversities  which  mark  the  onward  operation  of  thcM 
ever-modifying  causes.  As  they  are  tne  prime  souroM 
of  all  geological  phenomena,  so  a  knowledge  of  their 
power  and  mode  of  action  forms  the  basis  of  all  true 
geological  knowledge. 

OAUBEfl  MOOIFYINO  TUB  BABTH'B  CRD8T. 

These  causes  chiefly  resolve  themselves  into  degrad- 
ing and  elevatingt  that  is — whether  they  be  mechanical, 
chemical,  or  vital  in  their  nature — their  effect*  mainW 
tend  to  raise  or  to  depress  certain  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust  beneath  tho  sarface-level  of  the  c«ean. 

Degrading  Cauiei. — These  refer  to  the  wearing  down 
of  the  elevated  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the 
transport  of  the  materials  to  lower  levels.  The  diMii- 
tegralion  is  brought  about  by  certain  mechanical  and 
chemical  forces,  and  the  carrying  down  into  low  leveU 
is,  in  the  main,  a  result  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Con- 
sidering that  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  are  in  their 
very  nature  liable  to  the  operation  of  these  forces,  it 
appears  quite  unavoidable  that  land  should  be  de- 
graded. The  causes  of  this  degradation  may  be  con- 
sidered under  three  heads — meteoric,  or  those  connected 
with  the  atmosphere;  fimiiatUt,  or  those  depending  on 
rivers;  and  oceanie,  or  those  in  whieh  the  sea  is  tho 
immediate  agent. 

The  operation  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  vapoury  con- 
tents upon  the  land  proceeds  in  two  ways — chemical 
and  mechanical.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  hai°dest 
rock  to  absorb  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  from  tho 
atmosphere,  and  to  do  by  that  union  dissolved.  And 
this  is  a  union  which  is  always  oconrring,  though  in 
some  places  with  more  conspicuous  results  than  else- 
where. If  the  soil  on  any  hill  of  volcanic  rock  be  exa- 
mined, we  shall  first  find  a  fine  powdery  earth,  then  a 
mixture  of  earth  and  splinters  of  rock,  next  splinters 
alone,  graduating  into  the  hard  rock  below;  and  such 
may  be  considered  as  an  exhibition  of  the  gradual 
process  by  which  any  rock  is  disintegrated  into  soil 
under  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  In  Jamaica, 
this  disintegration  of  volcanic  rock  has  taken  place  to 
a  great  depth.  In  granite,  which  is  considered  the 
most  durable  of  all  rocks,  one  of  the  component  sub- 
stances (felspar)  has  a  great  tendency  to  be  decom- 
posed ;  hence  even  this  rock  is  sometimes  found  to 
have  been  reduced  to  gravel  or  powder  to  a  consider- 
able depth.  A  hollow  way,  blasted  through  granite, 
was  found  in  one  instance  to  have  been  in  six  years 
pulverised  to  tho  depth  of  three  inches.  These  are 
solely  dieinical  phenomena. 

Again,  water  percolates  through  minute  fissures  in 
rocks.  When  frost  arrives,  the  water  freezes  and  swells, 
and  thereby  dislodges  parts  of  the  rock,  which  aro 
precipitated  into  lower  levels.  Or  it  may  meet  some 
clayey  veins  or  strata,  hitherto  sufficient  to  keep  various 
masses  together :  these  veins  or  strata,  being  gradually 
softened  by  the  water,  lose  their  power  of  cementing 
the  masses;  and  the  upper  then  fall  away  or  slide  into 
a  lower  level.  A  dide  of  rock  from  the  Ruffiberg,  in 
Switzerland,  in  1806,  filled  the  bottom  of  the  vale 
below,  destroying  many  villages,  and  causing  the  loss 
of  800  lives.  The  impulse  of  wind  luid  rain  on  the 
surface  of  rock  is  also  of  great  efficacy  in  pulverising 
and  wearing  it  down,  sharp  parts  being  rounded,  and 
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•oft  pftrii  hollowed.  In  SwetUn  thsN  am  lom*  Ui|t 
detMhed  roMiMof  grftiilte,coiiUiniii|{  pcrfontioni  pro- 
duced by  thia  caune,  lotiia  no  rerr  large  a«  to  ailiiiU  of 
ft  hone  and  cart  paiuiDg  through  them.  That*  di'eoti 
may  be  conniJered  a«  chiefly  meckanieal. 

When  water  colleoti  into  chauneli,  and  follows  lie 
well-known  tendency  to  And  the  loweit  lerel  to  which 
it  bai  acoeH,  it  beoomet  a  mechanical  in*trument  of 
■kill  greater  foro*  for  wearing  down  the  land.  In  Iti 
■malleet  rilli,  ai  it  detcandi  (ne  mountain  lide,  it  outi 
into  the  loll,  and  oarriei  oif  whatever  partioirt  it  can 
diiengage.  When  gathered  into  brook*,  iti  operationi 
are  itiirmore  powerful.  When  one  of  tbeiie  i«  placed 
ftuiongit  niountaini,  every  hnavT  ihower  iwelU  it  into 
ftn  impetuou«  river,  by  which  large  quantitiee  of  de- 
tached rock  and  foil  are  brought  down.  In  the  upper 
parti  of  tlio  '  ourMN  of  alraoet  all  river*,  the  graaUr 
•peed  of  de*cent  makes  up  for  the  emaller  volume  of 
water,  a*  far  a*  the  puwer  of  bringing  down  (tone*  and 
•oil  i*  concerned.  Again,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
coune,  the  imaller  «peed  i«  loroetimee  compensated  by 
the  unovenneti  of  the  couree;  in  which  ca«e  the  water 
b  inoe««antlv  driven  from  one  projection  of  the  bunks 
•gainst  another,  and  by  that  means  wear*  away  a  great 
quantity  of  solid  matter.  The  mere  flowing  of  pure 
water  would  eaert  little  influenne  on  bard  rocks ;  but 
all  rivers  carry  down  sand  and  gravel  according  to  their 
Telocity;*  and  these,  by  rubbing  and  itriking  against 
the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  channel,  assist  in  scooping 
out  gullies  and  ravines,  which  everywhere  present  them- 
•elves.  The  Nerbuddah,  a  river  of  India,  has  scooped 
out  a  channel  in  busaltio  rock  100  feet  deep.  The  river 
Moselle  has  woni  a  channel  in  solid  rock  to  the  depth 
of  600  feet.  Messrs  i^edgwick  nua  Murchison  give  an 
account  of  gorges  scooped  out  in  beds  of  the  rock  called 
conglomerate,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  600 
or  700  feet  deep.  A  stream  of  lava,  which  wax  vomited 
from  /ICtiia  in  1 003,  happened  to  flow  across  the  channel 
of  the  river  Siroeto.  Since  that  time  the  stream  has 
out  a  passage  through  the  compact  rook  to  the  depth  of 
between  forty  and  fifty  feet,  and  to  the  breadth  of  be- 
tween fifty  and  several  hundred  feet.  The  cataract  of 
Niagara,  in  North  America,  has  receded,  accordiii;'  to 
most  authorities,  nearly  fifty  yards  during  the  lu>i.  '^ijity 
years.  Oelow  the  Falls,  the  river  flows  h\  n  '  hannol 
upwards  of  lAO  feet  deep,  and  160  yardx  wide,  for  n, 
distance  of  seven  miles;  and  this  chaiiurl  lias  mani- 
festly been  produced  by  the  action  of  thu  river. 

Sometimes,  during  floods,  rivers  produid  great  changes 
in  vnry  short  periods.  A  flood  caused  by  the  bursting 
of  the  barrier  of  a  lake  in  the  valley  of  Uagness,  Swit- 
zerland, moved  at  first  with  the  tremendous  velocity  of 
thirty-three  feet  per  second.  From  the  barrier  burst 
by  the  waters  to  Lake  Geneva,  there  is  a  fall  of  4187 
Pav'  ~  feet ;  the  distance  is  forty-five  miles ;  and  the 
wrn.  f  flowed  over  all  this  space  in  five  hours  and  a 
half.  II  carried  along  houses,  bridges,  and  trees ;  and 
masses  of  rock  equal  in  size  to  houses  were  transported 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  valley. 

The  matter  carried  down  by  rivers  is  often  deposited 
at  their  sides,  when  it  constitutes  what  is  called  w  ,'  tied 
land.  Sometimes  it  is  de|iosited  at  the  bottom  of  lakes, 
when  it  foi-ms  what  are  termed  lacuitrine  dcpotitt.  In 
many  instances  it  has  been  deposited  in  laige  quan- 
tities at  the  nouths  of  rivers,  giving  rise  to  alluvial 
flats  whici.  from  their  resemblance  in  shape  to  the 
Greek  letfei  £;  have  been  denominated  delUu,  The 
triangular  ;'o  m  of  a  delta,  like  that  of  the  Nile,  for 
example,  is  j>c educed  hy  the  riv.r  at  a  certain  f^iint 
inland,  divid'  .g  '-.^If  luto  two  main  streams^  which 
gradually  diTcirg  I  ;.'!  th  ,  reach  thi  ocean,  enclosing 
the  space  which  con^tit  ..«l.  ''he  delts.  As  an  instance 
of  the  gn:h.i  ,  .ouwt  ot  ^ew  land  for."<vd  at  the  mouths 

*  It  has  b.«n  caloutf  f  t  that  water  running  with  a  force  of 
3  inches  per  «.  jnd  will  tear  up  fine  clay,  ti  inches  will  lift  flne 
sand,  •  inchu  sand  as  coanx  as  linseed,  and  1 3  inches  fine  gravel ; 
while  It  requires  a  velocity  of  24  inches  per  nocond  to  roll  along 
rounded  pebbles  an  Inch  In  diameter,  and  36  inohec  per  second 
to  sweep  forward  angular  stones  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  stg. 
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of  rivers,  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  Is  920  mile*  In  out 

diruotioii,by  '200  in 

another. 

The  matter  ar- 
ried  down  by  ri  v  nrs, 
anl  thus  depoitsd, 
is  nothing  in  am< 
ount  compared  to 
that  trtuisported  to 
the  ocean.  The 
quantity  of  saul 
and  mud  brought 
down  by  the  Gan- 
ges to  the  Uay  of 
Bengal,  is  in  the 
flood  season  so  great, 
that  the  sea  is  discoloured  with  it  sixty  miles  (W>m 
the  river's  mouth.  Mr  Lyell  statee  the  quantity  of 
solid  matter  brought  down  by  this  river  every  day,  aa 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  greatest  of  the  Egvptian  pyramide. 
According  to  Captain  Sabine,  the  muddy  waters  of  th* 
Amazon  river  may  be  distinguished  BOO  milss  from  its 
mouth. 

The  constant  action  of  the  sea  upon  the  land  Is  strik- 
ingly apparent  to  the  inhabitants  of  coasts.  Whi  lu 
islands  have  been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  ''  les, 
wares,  and  oceanic  currents,  while  the  ren'iins  o  I'.hprs 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  lik  the  '  .■■  t 
some  desolated  city.  Many  instances  of  th  '  .  ,■  r  li« 
ment  of  the  sea  upon  the  land  hav>  been  rei  >rded. 
An  inn  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  b<.  '(  in  I80.\  then 
seventy  yard*  from  the  sea,  was,  in  1899,  separated 
from  the  coast  by  only  a  small  ,  'irden.  A  church  on 
the  coast  of  Kent,  which,  in  the  r  >gn  of  He(.Vy  VIII., 
was  a  mile  inland,  is  now  only  about  sixty  yards  tram 
the  water's  edge.  The  island  of  Nordstrand,  on  the 
coast  of  .'^ohleswig,  was,  in  the  thirteenth  een'  ury,  fifty 
miles  Idrig  and  thirty-five  broad.  About  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  reduced  to  an  area  of 
only  twenty  mile*  in  circumference.  The  inhibitanta 
erected  lofty  dikes  for  the  purpose  of  saving  their  ter« 
ritories;  but  in  the  year  16.'i4  a  storm  devastated  the 
whole  island,  by  which  1340  human  beings,  and  A0,000 
hea<l  of  caule,  perished.  Three  very  small  islets  are 
all  that  now  remain  to  point  out  the  place  where  ono* 
flourished  the  fertile  island  of  Nordstrand. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  causes  in  continual 
operation  for  the  wearing  down  of  the  elevated  parts  of 
the  earth's  crust,  and  taking  the  component  particles 
into  lower  levels.  The  effects  of  these  causes  may  be 
easily  traced  in  the  aqueous  rocks,  many  of  which  are 
simplv  deposits  of  sediment  carried  by  water  from  high 
into  low  places,  and  subsequently  hardened,  probably 
by  heat  from  below  and  pressure  from  superincumbent 
materials.  Were  such  causes  not  in  some  way  coun> 
teraoted,  dry  land  could  not  long  exist ;  all  would  bo 
taken  down  and  buriud  in  the  sea— our  planet  being 
reduced  to  a  plain  spherical  mass.  We  find  the  coun- 
teraction in  certain  *~  r  is  it.fwissanUy  tending  to  els<-ft> 
tiou  of  the  *uperfici4>  [uck>  ';vii".u 

Elevating  CoMit  ■  \*  '{^:TK^  ^  forces  ar  oiiiefly 
owing  to  water,  so  .'  an  uluvating  character  are 

chiefly  owing  to  fire.  They  are  therefore  sometimes 
comprehended  under  the  term  Igneous  Agency, 

The  manifestations  of  igneous  agency  at  present  ob- 
servable may  be  considered  under  three  heads— namely, 
w^eanoet,  earlkqvaket,  and.  gradwUly-eUwUing  faroei. 
These  phenomena  may  be  viewed  as  the  effects  of  sub- 
terranean h<)at,  operating  under  different  ciroumstancrs. 
A  volcano  may  be  described  as  an  opening  in  the  earth's 
surface,  bearing  the  general  appmrance  of  a  vent  of 
subterranean  fire,  and  through  which  smoke,  cinders, 
and  ashes  are  almost  ooiitinually  iscuing,  but  which 
sometimes  discharges  great  fragments  of  rock,  and  vast 
quantities  of  melted  rocky  matter,  or  lava.  The  ge- 
neral effect  is  a  throwing  up  of  earthy  material,  in  m 
conical  form,  from  a  low  to  a  high  level,  as  represented 
in  the  following  view  of  Mount  ^tna. 
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Qflompbttn  al  preMnt  rcokon  About  'JOO  toIouiii 
Ttnti  In  aotJTlty  tnroughout  the  Mrth.  The  greater 
nuntbar  of  the  whoU  an  in  a  line  along  the  weit  coaat 
of  South  and  North  America.  There  are  many  in  the 
^lande  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean*,  and  in  the 
central  nigiona  of  Aiia.  In  Europe,  th«re  are  only 
three  in  great  actiritr— j£tna  in  Sicily,  Veiuviu*  in 
Italy,  and  (lecla  in  Iceland.  But  a  Ta«t  number  of 
hill*  throughout  France,  Britain,  and  other  countrien, 
bear  the  appearance  of  having  once  boen  active  vol- 
oanoe*.  At  rolcanio  action  often  take*  place  in  the 
bed  of  the  tea  (tubmarine  rolcanoei),  and  a*  there  are 
probably  many  on  land  not  yet  deaoribcd  by  geo- 
graphen,  the  number  of  luch  venti  throughout  the 
earth  mutt  be  conNiderably  more  than  two  hundred. 

Of  the  power  of  volcanoea  to  throw  up  large  quan- 
titiei  of  (olid  matter,  we  hare  many  example*.  During 
an  eruption  of  i^tna,  a  *pace  around  the  mountain, 
IfiO  mine  in  circumference,  was  covered  with  a  layer 
of  sand  and  aahei,  generally  about  twelve  feet  thick. 
In  the  first  century,  the  citiee  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  were  buried  beneath  Nuch  a  layer  of  matter  by 
Veeuviun.  In  1660,  the  philoaonher  Kircher,  after 
accurately  examining  JE,tnm,  and  the  ground  adjoining 
its  baee,  calculated  toat  the  whole  matter  thrown  out 
by  it  at  ite  various  active  period*,  would  form  a  ma** 
twenty  times  a*  large  a*  the  mountain  itself,  which  is 
10,870  feet  high,  and  thirty  mile*  in  diameter  at  the 
blue.  From  this  mountain,  in  1776,  there  issued  a 
stream  of  lava  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  twelve 
miles  long,  and  200  feet  thick.  At  an  earlier  period, 
there  wa*  a  stream  which  covered  eighty-four  souare 
miles.  In  1&38,  a  large  hill,  since  named  Monte 
Nuovo,  was  thrown  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples 
in  OMe  night ;  and  in  17A9,  in  a  district  of  Mexico 
previously  covered  by  smiling  plantations,  a  Hudden 
outbumt  of  volcanic  action,  which  lasted  several  months, 
terminated  in  leaving  six  hill*,  varying  from  300  to 
16«K)  feet  in  height,  above  the  old  plain. 

Of  the  effect  of  submarine  volcanoes,  some  interest- 
ing obiiervation)!  have  been  made  in  recent  tiroes.  In 
June  181 1,  an  island  was  thrown  up  by  volcanic  agency, 
near  tit  Michael'*,  in  the  AaMres.  Columns  of  cmdera 
rose  7(H)  or  800  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  with 
a  DoiH«  resenibling  that  of  distant  artillery.  In  the 
coarse  of  a  few  day*,  the  island  was  a  mile  in  circum- 
fam<v,  and  about  300  feet  in  height,  having  a  crater 
in  t))<>  oentiv  tuU  of  hot  water.  Some  time  afterward* 
it  di*Mp|Mar»d.  In  July  1831,  a  similar  island  was 
thrown  up,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  in 
latitude  87"  1 1  uorth,  and  longitude  12°  44'  cast,  off 
the  <  >a8t  of  Sli'il.f  It  consisted  of  gtones,  mud,  and 
cinders,  and  was  at'  cirouUr  form,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circuuilW<iiicp,  with  a  crater  of  hot  water  in  the 
centre,  400  yonlii  in  diameter.  This  island,  named 
Sciaoca,  or  Qrahani's  Island,  existed  so  long  above  the 
•ea  as  to  allow  of  manv  peraons  lauding  upon  it.  The 
Bay  of  Santorin,  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  which  is 
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about  six  nllM  long  and  four  broad,  eentaiaedt «  hw 
yean  mOi  thiea  voloanio  isles,  the  flnt  of  wklw  raw 
abont  tSa  year  300,  the  second  in  16A0,  aad  the  third 
in  1700.  In  a  part  of  the  bay,  where  the  water  ie  gene* 
rally  several  hundred  feet  deep,  a  shoal  kae  for  Mveml 
yean  been  gradually  rising!  about  1816,  there  wen 
fifteen  fathom*  water  upon  ft  t  in  1830,  there  were  only 
three  or  four  |  the  later  accounts  reduoid  It  to  two  and 
a-half.  This  rising  mass  was  ascertained  to  be  of  solid 
rook,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  by  one-third  of  • 
mile  in  breadth  |  the  water  deepening  suddenly  all 
round  it. 

Many  islands  whit;     lave  long  been  inhabited  by 

Mill,  b«ur  ail  the  appen         -of  having  risen,  in  Ilk* 

HIM  'f'-in  the  bosom         lie  deep.    The  islands  of 

St  til     iia  and  Ascension,  .       Axon*,  the  Wast  Indi» 

island*.  Iceland,  and  many  o       a  islai  Is  in  the  Pacifte, 

are  evi<    ntly  the  produce  of  \ ui<.  anio  action.    "  < )why< 

hee,"  sn   4  M.  de  la  Itocbe,  "  is  a  magiii^cent  exfrnipw 

of  such  II    island  :  the  whole  mass,  estin  tted  a*  vi.  '>ae- 

'iK  a  suriaceof  4000  square  miles,  is  cohi,'<>sed  of  W  <\, 

.  other  volcanic  matter,  which  riaes  in   i    <■  peak*  .,f 

Mouna  Ron  and  Mouna  Kaa,  to  tii '  height    f  between 

15,000  and  1*1,0(10  feet  above  the  Iv       nftho    -a." 

The  rau*e«<ii  srthquake*  have  »'  i  yet  bi  '<  satit< 
faotoi  V  cxplii  (I,  but  they  are  now  ^'enerally  'lowed 
to  be  'meet' <1  ivith  volcanic  agc'ii-y.  They  0(  r  leal 
fivqui  ly,  Ai  il  generally  with  Ivm  ti  uiendouH  tiect, 
in  Kuril |ie,  than  in  some  other  parts  of  i  .le  world 
parts  wF'i'i  volcanic  agency  is  most  •ctivo,  beiii^ 
the  part*  here  carthouake*  are  '  nit  frequent 
most  drr  >  'il.  Thougn  their  effci  .  ia  *ometiuu 
cauHe  a  ->  ing  of  the  ground,  thpy  niKv,  upon  ■*» 
whole,  be  c  <iuered  a*  anions  elevating  cause*.  It  u 
conmtived  t.  ;.t  they  are  pro<luced  by  ^oses  confined 
the  molten  in  "riox  of  the  earth,  similar  to  'hose  whi< 
find  v<>  t  by  a  Icanoes.  Such  gases,  prevented  by  louok 
circuniniance*  <xim  escaping,  may,  it  is  thought,  thu* 
■hake  the  soli  ground  over  a  large  tract,  and  eves 
cause  it  to  riki  to  a  certain  extent  alwve  its  former 
level.  The  most  'riking  proof  which  ha*  been  adduced 
in  aupport  of  tli  doctrine,  is  the  effect  of  the  earth- 
quake which  tooi  place  in  Chili  in  1H2'2.  This  is  part 
of  that  continent  in  which  volcanoes  arc  roost  nume- 
roua  and  active.  >n  the  occaaion  refern- I  to,  a  ahock 
waa  felt  almig  the  'taut  for  more  than  lOdU  miles.  The 
land  for  1  do  niileK  ilong  the  coast,  and  backwards  to 
the  line  of  the  Ann  «,  was  raised  above  its  former  level. 
At  the  Hhore,  and  I'  some  dintance  along  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  the  rise  wa.<  three  or  four  feet;  so  that  rocke 
formerly  submerged,  and  covered  with  shellfish,  were 
now  exposed  above  'ho  sea.  Old  beaches,  similar  to 
that  now  raised,  have  Uo  been  ob*erved  in  parallel  lines 
along  the  coa*ts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  ranging,  according 
to  Mr  Darwin  and  V.  Von  Tschudi,  uom  twenty  to 
120  feet  above  the  ocean. 

It  has  since  been  o)>-iervcd  that  old  beaches,  similar 
to  those  in  Chili,  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  many 
sea*.  Along  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  Scotland,  there  is 
one  venr  conspicuous  about  forty  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  nco,  and  whi.h  generally  appears  as  a  kind 
of  bank  a  few  hundred  yards  bock  from  the  present 
shore.  In  the  Firth*  of  Clyde  and  Cromarty,  and  in- 
deed in  every  place  alonp  the  Britinh  coaits  favourable 
for  their  preservation,  similar  beaches,  from  twenty  to 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  present  sea  level,  can 
be  traced.  They  may  always  be  detected  by  their  ter" 
race-like  level,  and  by  the  presence  of  rounded  pebbles, 
gravel,  sand,  and  in  some  instances  sea-shells,  such  as 
usually  compose  beaches  ut  the  present  day.  In  some 
places,  old  beaches  have  been  conspicuous  enough  to 
become  objects  of  popular  wonder.  In  the  vole  of 
Glenroy,  in  Inverness-shire,  as  also  in  some  neigh- 
bouring vales  connected  with  Glenroy,  there  are  three 
terraces  along  the  sides  of  hills,  at  the  succesHive 
heights  of  872,  10U5,  and  1165  feet,  which  the  ignorant 
people  of  the  district  firmly  believe  to  have  been 
roads  formed  by  the  hero  Fingal  for  hunting,  but  which 
are  now  shown  pretty  clearly  to  have  been  the  shores 
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V)f  quiet  MtnariM  or  anns  of  the  tea,  similar  to  many 
wUoh  Btill  ezint  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Among 
the  Alps,,  in  Spain,  France,  Norw  ay,  in  North  «uid 
South  America,  and  indeed  in  aiinoat  every  region 
which  has  undergone  a  narrow  inspection,  there  are 
Tales  marked  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Olenroy. 

The  existence  of  a  force  which  gradually  ekwoa  the 
•land  in  many  places  out  of  the  water,  was  discorered 
by  Mr  Lyell.  His  chief  obserrations  were  made  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  he  ascertained 
to  hare  risen  sereral  feet  in  the  course  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  a  few  inches  even  since  1820. 

Besides  the  greater  elevating  causes  arising  from 
subterranean  fires,  there  are  some  lesser  ones  of  less 
mysterious  origin.  The  sands  deposited  on  beaches 
are  sometimes  blown  by  winds  in  upon  the  land,  cover- 
ing the  yegetiible  soil  throughout  a  large  space,  and  in 
some  instuices  forcing  hills  of  considerable  height  and 
magnitude.  S<.  ^  parts  of  the  coast  of  Holland  are 
thus  fenced  with  Jiges  of  sand-hills,  the  whole  mass 
of  which  has  been  blown  back  from  the  sea.  On  some 
part  1  of  the  French  coast,  large  tracts,  once  smiling 
with  cultivation,  are  thus  buried  under  a  sterile  layer 
of  sand,  which  is  continually  advancing,  notwithstand- 
ing eveiT  effort  of  man.  On  the  coast  of  Moray,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  a  tract  once  forming  the  baronjr  of 
CttlUeen,  has  been  transformed  into  a  sandy  tract  since 
the  fifteenth  century. 

In  various  parts  of  the  world,  new  land  is  elabo- 
rated by  the  efibrts  of  coral  insects.  The  works  of 
these  creatures  are  seen  upon  a  vast  scale  in  the  Pacific, 
where  whole  ranges  of  islands  are  formed  by  them. 
On  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  there  is  a  coral  reef 
which  stretches  out  to  a  thousand  miles  in  len^h.  The 
insects  do  not  commence  their  laborious  operations  at  a 
great  depth  below  water;  from  sixty  to  100  feet  is  con- 
sidered the  utmost  extent  to  which  the  coral  extends 
downwards.  Many  of  these  islands  are  of  a  circular  or 
oval  shape ;  hence  the  opinion  that  corals  build  upon 
the  rims  and  in  the  craters  of  submarine  volcanoes. 
The  outer  wall  of  the  building  emerges  first  above  the 
waves,  enclosing  a  pool  of  tranquil  water.  The  seeds 
of  vegetables  are  either  brought  there  by  sea-birds,  or 
wafted  by  the  ocean,  and  the  islands  soon  become 
clothed  with  a  mantle  of  green.  The  substance  of 
which  these  islands  and  reefs  are  composed  is  lime, 
which  the  insects  secrete  from  the  sea -water,  and 
cement  together  with  a  glutinous  matter  contained  iu 
their  bodies.  Mr  Lyell,  while  surveying  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  detached  a  quantity  of  these  animals,  and 
placed  them  on  some  rocks  in  a  shallow  pool  of  water. 
On  returning  to  remove  them  a  few  days  afterwards, 
he  found  they  had  secreted  stony  matter,  and  had 
firmly  attached  themselves  to  the  bottom.  To  such 
organic  agencies  of  elevation  as  the  coral  animalcule, 
may  be  added  the  growth  of  shell-beds,  the  forma- 
tion of  peat,  and  other  accumulating  vital  forces 
which  contribute  to  the  solid  material  of  the  earth's 
crust. 

If  we  consider  the  operation  of  the  eh  ating  causes, 
we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  how  we  should  now 
see,  as  composing  dnr  land,  and  sometimes  in  very  lofty 
situations,  strata  which  were  once  at  the  bottoms  of 
seas ;  neither  will  it  be  surprising,  if  the  irregular  na- 
ture of  volcanic  forces  is  considered,  that  the  strata 
so  elevated  rarely  are  found  in  their  originally  level 
position,  but  in  all  degrees  of  inclination — sometimes 
quite  on  edge,  and  even  in  certain  rare  instances  folded 
backwards,  so  w«  to  be  upside  down. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  BOCK& 

Si^bjected  from  the  earlicht  periods  to  these  conflict- 
ing forces,  the  crust  of  the  earth  must  have  undergone 
frequent  and  extensive  modifications — modifications 
not  mer'ily  as  regards  distribution  of  land  and  water, 
or  of  relative  elevation  and  depression,  but  changes  as 
to  the  composition  and  arrangement  of  the  rocky  ma- 
terial. The  material  of  the  first-formed  rocks  must 
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hare  gone  to  compose  those  that  followed,  and  so 
on  in  succession,  to  th«  praaent  age.  The  series  of 
rocks  formed  during  any  one  era  muilt  pretiinf  eertain 
diffinences  characteristic  of  that  eia,  whether  it  was 
one  of  comparative  quiet  or  of  voloanio  dlsturbancr  and 
whethor  it  was  distinguished  for  exuberance  or  am- 
parative  destitution  of  v^etable  and  animal  life. 
Again,  just  as  at  present  fresh-water  deposits  differ 
from  marine,  so  must  rocks  formed  in  lake*  and  estuaries 
differ  from  those  depoelted  in  the  ocean ;  and  as  diffe* 
rent  climates  are  peopled  by  difibrent  Unds  of  plants 
and  animals,  so  in  time  past  the  rooks  formed  in  hot 
regions  must  contain  organic  relics,  differing  from  those 
deposited  under  colder  influences.  Assisted  by  these 
and  similar  tests,  geologists  have  been  enabled  to  ar- 
range the  rocks  compoainig  the  earth's  crust  into  forma- 
tions, systems,  and  groups — ^these  divisions,  both  in 
point  Oi  mineral  composition  and  fossil  remains,  pre- 
serving so  wonderful  a  persistence  that  the  groups  of 
the  one  hemisphere  can  be  identified  with  those  of  the 
other.    Let  us  detail  this  arrangement. 

Passing  the  surface  soil,  and  prsceeding  downwards  to 
the  greatest  known  depth,  the  solid  crust  may  be  said 
to  be  composed  of  two  great  classes  of  rocks — those  ar- 
ranged in  layers,  and  those  occurring  in  irregular 
masses;  in  other  words,  the  stratified  and  unstrati- 
FiED.  The  stratified  are  those  which  have  been  formed 
from  deposition  in  water ;  hence  they  are  also  known 
by  the  terms  amieaut  and  ledimmtary.  The  unstrati- 
fied  are  those  which  have  been  formed  by  fire,  and  are 
also  known  by  the  terms  igneous  and  volcanic.  Tho 
merest  beginner  can  have  no  doubt  respecting  this  first 
great  division :  we  see  the  material  now  borne  down  to 
our  lakes  and  seas  arranged  in  layers  or  stnttb,  while 
the  matter  ejected  by  volcanoes  flows  and  conWolidates 
in  no  determinate  order.  The  following  engraving  re- 
presents the  appearance  which  the  stratified  and  un- 
stratified  rocks  present  in  a  section  of  the  earth's  crust. 


TTnatratified. 


Btiatiaed. 


Reverting  to  the  stratified  division,  the  geologist  finds 
them  consisting  of  various  materials,  variously  con- 
solidated and  crystallised,  variously  impregnated  witii 
metallic  substances,  and  characterised  by  difi!(;rent  re- 
mains of  plants  and  animals.  Here  he  finds  sand  and 
gravel,  there  clay  and  boulders ;  in  one  place  chalk,  in 
another  coal ;  here  marble,  there  roofing-slate ;  and  so 
on  in  vast  variety.  He  observes,  besides,  a  certain  order 
of  Kupraposition,  notwithstanding  that  the  igneous 
rocks  have  often  disturbed  tho  regularity  of  the  strati- 
fied, and  broken  them  up  into  inclined,  contorted,  and 
confused  positions.  On  these  grounds,  the  stratified 
rocks  have  been  arranged  into  formations,  systems, 
series,  and  groups.  Thus  the  iorm  formation  is  applied 
to  designate  strata  which  seemed  to  have  been  rormed 
under  nearly  similar  circumstances.  A  formation 
may  consist  of  several  ttystemn — that  is,  strata  having 
nearly  the  same  mineral  and  fossil  character ;  and 
there  may  be  several  grmips  in  a  system,  such  as  a 
sandstone  or  limestone  group.  All  these  groups  con- 
sist of  ttrata  which,  according  to  their  thickness  or 
extcnial  appearance,  are  designated  bedt,  teanu,  laytrt, 
ichitta,  or  ilatcs.  Bearing  these  terms  in  mind,  tho 
reader  will  be  prepared  to  understand  the  following 
tabular  arrangement  of  stratified  rocks  as  they  occur 
in  the  British  islands : —  * 

*  At  this  »tnge  the  student  should  direct  hli  attention  simply 
to  the  names  nnd  order  of  the  formations,  •ystems,  end  groupa— 
returning  to  the  detaili  of  the  Tablb  as  a  study  after  be  has 
perused  the  deeeriptlve  portion  of  the  treatise. 
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earth's  crust. 


ChaOt 
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SandtUme 
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Soi  i^-dfloompotsd  regstoble  uid  ulmsl  mat- 
ter, with  earthy  admixtures. 

All  vTi  DM— deposits  of  sand,giavel,  and  day, 
formed  hf  the  ordinaiy  aeUon  «l  water. 

DiLUviDU—  deposits  of  gravel  and  day  with 
hotdders,  fbrmed  hy  unusual  operations  of 
water. 

Orao— caleareons  conglomerate  of  marine 
shells  and  gravd;  beds  of  marl. 

FRXSH-WATKR,OB>BTUAHyBanS"00n8l(ting 

of  marls,  imperfect  limestonei,  and  days. 

Karinr  bids— consisting  of  Uue  and  plastlo 
olays,  thin  beds  of  sand,  lignite,  Arc. 

CiiULK— soft  and  white,  wiOi  layers  of  flint ; 
chalk,  hard,  and  without  flints. 

Oault,  or  bods  of  bluish  marly  days,  with 
green  sand. 

anRBN-sAMD  — beds  of  green  ferruginous 
sands,  with  chert  nodules. 

WiALDBif  GRODP— beds  of  day,  argillaceous 
Umostones,  and  sands. 

Oolite— beds  of  oolite  limestone,  calcareous 
gritB,  sands,  and  olays,  all  calcareous. 

Lias  oroup— bluish  days,alum  sh8le8,marls, 
and  limestones,  all  fiudy  stratifled. 

Salifbrous  marls— variegated  shales  and 
shell  limestone,  with  bands  of  sandstone. 

Rbd  8ANQ8T0NB  oRoup- flne-graioed,  some- 
times conglomerate. 

Maohbsian  LiHESTONE"thick-bedded  lime- 
stones and  calcareous  cOliglomerates. 
'  Coal  measures— alternating  beds  of  coal, 
shale,  ironstone,  and  sandstone. 

Mountain  limestone— thick-bedded  gray- 
ish limestones  and  shales. 

Calciferods  sandstones  — white,  thick- 
bedded  sandstones,  and  calcareous  shales. 

Tbllow  sandstones,  with  beds  of  mottled 
shales  and  marls. 

Ued  sandstones— sometimes  fine-grained, 
sometimes  quartzose  and  conglomerate. 

GBAr  OR  rusty-colourbd  sandstones  — 
mioaoeouB,  and  often  in  flags  or  thin  l)edded. 

TTppbr  SILURIAN  rooks— grey  and  bluish 
limestones,  with  coloured  micaceous  shales. 

Lower  Silurian  rocks— impure  shelly  lime- 
stone, mottled  sandstones,  dark  calcareous 
flags. 
I  Hard  aroillacbous  rocks — thick-bedded 
J  sandstones.Blaty  sandstones  and  limestones. 
I  FiNB  AND  coARSE-oBAiNBD  slaty.rooks— 
L  gray  micaceous  slates. 
[  Clay-blatb— finely  laminated ;  dork,  liver, 
J      and  purplish-coloured. 

j    HoaNBLBNDB  AND  CUIASTOLITB   SLATES  — 

(.  finely  laminated. 
Chlorite  slates— greenish-coloured  slates, 
with  mica,  mica-schist,  talc  schist,  crys- 
talline limestone,  and  quartz  rook. 
Oneiss  rocks— intermingled  with  irregular 
beds  of  quartz  rook,  crystalline  limestone, 
and  mica  schist. 


It  moit  not  be  mppoaed,  howerer,  th»t  the  atratMad 
rocks  almnrB  occur  in  any  portion  of  the  earth's  oruat 
in  full  and  complete  aucoession,  as  represented  aboye : 
all  that  ii  meant  is,  that  such  would  be  tiiAvi  order  if 
every  group  and  formation  were  present.  But  what- 
ever  number  of  groups  may  be  present,  they  never  hap- 
pen out  of  their  regular  order  of  supiikposition— that  u, 
clay-slate  never  occurs  above  coal,  nor  coal  above  chalk. 
Thus  at  London,  tertiary  strata  occupy  the  surface;  in 
Durham,  magnesian  limestone;  in  Fife,  the  coal  mea- 
sures; and  in  Perthshire,  the  old  red  sandstone  and  clay- 
slate:  so  that  it  would  be  fruitless  to  dig  for  chalk  m 
Durham,  for  magnesian  limestone  in  Fife,  or  for  coal 
in  Perthshire.  It  would  not  be  absurd,  however,  to  dig 
for  coal  in  Durham,  because  that  mineral  underlies  the 
magnesian  limestone;  or  for  old  red  sandstone  in  Fife, 
because  that  formation  might  be  naturally  expected  to 
occur  under  the  coal  strata  of  that  county,  in  the  regu- 
lar order  of  succession. 

The  unstratified  or  igneous  rocks  occur  in  no  regular 
succession,  but  appear  amidst  the  stratified  without 
order  or  arrangement,  heaving  them  out  of  their  ori- 
ginal horizontal  positions,  breaking  through  them  in 
volcanic  masses,  and  sometimes  oveiTunning  them  after  , 
the  manner  of  liquid  lava.  From  these  circumstanceii, 
they  are  in  general  better  known  by  their  mineral  com- 
position than  by  their  order  of  occurrence.  Still,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  divide  them  into  three  great  classes 
— granitic,  trappean,  and  volcanic ;  granitic  being  the 
basis  of  all  known  rocks,  and  occurring  along  with  the 
primary  and  transition  strata;  the  trappean,  of  a  darker 
and  less  crystalline  structure  than  the  granitic,  and 
occurring  along  with  the  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks; 
and  the  volcanic,  still  less  crystalline  and  compact, 
and  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  or  still  in  process 
of  formation.  This  division  of  the  igneous  unstratified 
rocks  subserves  many  useful  purposes  in  geology,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  a  distinction  warranted  by  the 
nature,  aggregation,  and  aspect  of  their  component 
minenus.  The  gramitic,  so  named  from  their  distinctly 
granular  and  crystolliue  texture,  comprise  granite, 
syenite,  serpentine,  porphvritic,  and  other  varieties  of 
granite.  The  trappean  (Swedish,  "trappa,"  a  stair) 
are  so  called  from  the  step-like  or  terraced  sides  of  the 
hills  formed  bv  these  rocks,  which  include  basalt, 
greenstone,  clinkstone,  trachyte,  amygdaloid,  &c.  The 
volcanic,  as  the  name  implies,  are  those  products  dis- 
charged by  recent  or  active  volcanoes,  such  as  lava, 
scorise,  pumice,  and  tufa.  As  associated  in  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  the  unstratified  and  stratified  rocks  would 
present  something  like  the  annexed  section: — 


Tertiarji,        '  Secondary,  '  Tramition,  '     Primary. 

In  the  above  section,  the  Unstratified  Rocks  appear  in  hills  and  irregular  disrupting  masses,  from  the  oldnr  granite  to  the 
active  volcano ;  while  the  Stratified  occur  in  their  regular  order  of  succession.  The  Primary  slope  frum  the  side  of  a  lofty 
granitic  mountain,  at  a  high  angle,  and  in  bent  or  contorted  strata ;  the  Tratuition  lie  between  the  ranges  of  less  elevated  moun- 
tains ;  the  Secondary  occupy  a  still  less  elevated  position,  the  Moimtain  Limestone  being  raised  up  on  the  hill-side,  with  the  Coal 
Beds  thrown  into  basin-shaped  hollows,  or  broken  up  by  faults,  and  the  Magnesian  Limestone  and  Chalk  rising  up  into  slight 
eminences ;  the  Tertiary,  in  basin-shaped  strata ;  and  the  Superficial  Accumulatione  occur  either  as  sandy  downs  by  the  sea-shore, 
or  as  diluvium,  with  boulders  overlying  the  earlier  formations.  The  reader  will  perceive  how  the  Tertiary  strata  are  said  to  be 
above  the  Coal  Measures,  though  they  do  not  overlie  them ;  and  how  the  Cool  Beds  are  above  the  Transition  Bocks,  though  re- 
moved from  each  other  by  a  wide  extent  of  country. 


ROOK  FORMATIONS  AND  ORGANIC  REMAINS. 

PRIMARY. 

Onmite. — Geologists  have  been  accustomed  to  de- 
scribe this  as  the  lowest  and  oldest  of  all  rocks ;  and 
certainly  no  other  rock  has  ever  been  found  beneath  it, 
except  in  peculiar  cLrcumstanoes  afterwords  to  be  de- 


scribed. If  the  mass  of  the  earth,  therefore,  were  to 
be  judged  of  from  the  thin  superficial  crust  with  which 
We  are  acquainted,  and  were  we  not  aware  of  its  incon- 
sistency with  the  mean  density  of  the  globe,  as  ascer- 
tained by  astronomy,  granite  might  appear  to  constitute 
the  bulk  of  our  planet — a  vast  nucleus  on  which  all 
the  stratified  rocks  rested.    Geologists  are  now  disposed, 
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und«r  ft  MBie  of  their  limited  knowledge,  to  ipeak  of 
gmnite,  not  u  tlie  lowent  and  oldeot  of  all  rook*,  but 
at  the  lowest  ae  ^et  discoTered,  and  aa  one  which, 
though  in  mont  of  its  forniB  old,  is  yet  •ometimea  found 
of  recent  development.  Granite,  in  fWot,  often  ap|>ean 
at  an  igneou*  rock,  which  hat  been  thrown  up  in  a 
•tate  of  fution  through  superincumbent  ttrata  of  all 
kindt,  penetrating  into  their  chinks,  and  tpreading 
OTcr  them  on  the  surface.  Even  tertiary  rocks  are 
found  broken  up  and  covered  by  it — a  proof  that  it 
has  been  formed  since  the  deposition  of  those  rocks,  | 
which  is  one  of  the  most  recent  events  in  geological 
chronology.  These  are  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  it  may  be  said  that  other  rooks  sometimes  lie 
beneath  granite. 

Granite,  then,  may  be  described  at  generally  forming 
ft  basis  or  bed  for  ail  the  other  rocks — as  rising  in  some 
placet)  from  its  unmeasured  depths  into  chains  of  lofty 
hills— and  as  in   other  places   penetrating  in   veins 
through  superincumbent  rooks,  and  partially  covering 
them.   It  coniDOses  a  considerable  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain ranees  of' Cornwall,  Curaberiaml,  Wicklow  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  Scottish  Highlands.   The  Alps,  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  Dofrefelds,  the  Abyssinian  and  other  rangoi  in 
Africa,  and  the  Andes  in  South  America,  are  all  more  or 
less  compose<l  of  rocks  partaking  of  a  granitic  character. 
Three  substances  usually  enter  into  the  composition 
of  granite ;  namely,  (1)  qnartt  or  siiex,  a  whitish  glassy 
substance,  composed  of  oxygen  in  union  with  one  of 
the  metallic  base,  silicium  j  (2)  febpar,  also  a  crystal- 
line substance,  but  usually  opaque  and  coloured  pink 
or  yellow,  composed  of  Hiliceous  and  clayey  matter,  with 
ft  small  mixture  of  lime  and  pota»h ;  (3)  mica,  a  silvery 
(littering  substance,  which  divides  readily  into  thin 
eaves  or  flakes,  and  consisting  principally  of  flint  and 
clay,  with  a  little  magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron.    In  some 
granites,  instead  of  mica,  we  find  hombletuU,  a  dark 
crystalline  substance,  composed  of  alumina,  silex  or 
flint,  and  magnesia,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
black  oxide  of  iron.    Such  granites  are  called  SymtM, 
from  their  abundance  at  Syene  in  Egypt.    Other  varie- 
ties are — iSerpenttne,  in  which  there  are  dark  spots  like 
those  on  the  skin  of  the  snake  (hence  the  name),  and 
Porphyry  (from  its  reddish  colour),  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity  is  its  containing  little  angular 
pieces  of  felspar  enclosed  in  the  mass.    Any  igneous 
tock  containing  such  fragments,  distinct  from  the  com- 
mon mats,  is  said  to  be  porphyritu!. 

Granite  may  then  be  regarded  as  a  true  igneous  rock,* 
associated  prineipally  with  the  primary  and  transition 
formations,  but  occasionally  exhibiting  itself  in  out- 
bursts and  elevations  among  the  strata  of  later  eras. 
It  presents  numerous  varieties ;  but  these,  either  in  the 
field  or  in  cabinet  specimens,  are  readily  distinguish- 
able from  trappean  and  volcanic  compounds. 


« 


Inferior  StnUiJied  Seriei. — Above  the  granite,  in  its 
ordinary  position,  lies  the  inferior  stratified  series,  con- 
listing  mainly  of  two  kinds  of  rock — gneiss  and  mica- 
tlate — with  alternating  strata  of  hornblende  rock, 
quartz  rock,  eurite,  talcose  slates,  chlorite  slates,  and  ar- 
gillaceous slates;  of  all  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  they 
follow  no  very  determinate  order.  The  lowest  of  these 
rocks  arc  of  the  same  materials  as  granite,  in  a  very 
llightly  modified  form,  and  they  are  nearly  as  crystal- 
line in  their  texture.  Geologists  also  find  in  many 
places  that  the  granite  pattes  into  them — a  term  ex- 

firessing  a  blending  of  the  characters  of  rocks  at  the 
ine  of  their  junction.  These  two  facts  have  led  to  the 
supposition,  that  the  inferior  stratified  rocks  were 
formed  from  the  materials  of  the  granite,  JiHintegrated 
by  mechanical  oc  chemical  means,  and  washed  into 
the  beds  of  vast  seas,  where,  on  their  deposition,  they 
were  reached  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  interior, 
and  thereby  reconsi...  "*ted  in  a  crystalline  fonn.  To 
account  for  the  rocks  composed  exclusively  of  one  of 

•  To  aroid  nil  theory  as  to  the  oriirin  of  the  nmnlllo  Ornup, 
tame  geolnirlsta  pmplny  the  term  hi/popetu  roekf  (Or.  hifpo,  under  i 
and  i/lnmnaii :  thut  is,  nether  or  undur-formvd  rucku. 
2'<i 


tho  mftterialt  of  the  granite,  we  may  luppoie  lome 
chemical  separation  of  thote  materials. 

The  most  prevalent  rock  of  the  leriet  ia  peiif,  a 
compound,  like  granite,  of  quarti,  feltpar,  mioa,  and 
hornblende,  and  to  hi{|hly  oiTttalline  aa  to  be  some- 
times scarcely  distinguishable  from  granite.  A  great 
portion  of  the  Hiehlandi  of  Scotland  is  composed  of 
strata  of  gneiit,  of  vast  thickneu.  Mica-thUe  or  mica- 
»chi*t,  the  next  mott  prevalent  rook  of  the  series,  is  com- 
posed of  mica  and  quarti.  It  it  the  surface  rock  of 
many  extensive  tracti  of  country.  Quartz  rock,  which  we 
mav  suppose  to  have  been  formed  by  a  chemical  sepa- 
ration of  that  component  of  granite,  ia  also  a  prevalent 
rook.  Humboldt  takes  notice  of  a  mass  of  it  in  South 
America,  more  than  9500  feet  in  thickness.  The  round 
white  pebbles,  or  "  candy"  stones,  so  often  found  on  sea- 
beaches,  and  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  are  pieces  of  quartz 
rook.  Ewritt,  of  which  felspar  is  the  main  ingredient, 
and  hornbktide  rock,  the  chief  element  of  which  ii 
signified  by  its  name,  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  ft 
chemical  origin. 

Clay-tkUe  is  the  geological  term  for  the  well-known 
stone  with  which  houses  are  roofed.  It  is,  as  its  name 
imports,  composed  mainly  of  clay — a  substance  too 
liberally  diffused  amongst  the  ingredients  of  granite,  to 
admit  of  any  wonder  as  to  its  beins  found  in  a  nearly 
distinct  state  in  this  rock.  Mica-slate  and  clay-slate 
lutflmle  in  their  structure — that  is,  capable  of  being 
split  into  very  thin  plates :  hence  the  utility  of  slate 
as  a  material  for  covering  houses.  But  a  curious  diver- 
sity exists  in  this  respect  between  mica-slate  and  roof- 
ing slate.  In  the  former,  the  cleavage,  or  direction  in 
which  it  splits,  is  in  the  same  line  as  the  stratification ; 
but  in  roofing  slate,  the  cleavage  is  always  more  or  less 
transverse.  What  makee  the  latter  circumstance  the 
more  remarkable — when  strata  of  roofing  slate  are 
found,  as  often  happens,  contorted  or  wavy,  the  direction 
of  the  cleavage  is  in  one  straight  line  through  them  all, 
indicating  that  the  influence  which  produced  the  cleav- 
age in  that  rock  took  effect  after  the  whole  had  been  laid 
down,  and  after,  by  some  subsequent  accident  of  pres- 
sure, they  had  been  forced  into  a  wavy  direction. 


Seotion  Exhibiting  Lines  of  Cleavage  in  Clsy-Blate. 
Probably  this  phenomenon  owes  its  oriein  to  electric 
or  magnetic  agency.  Clay-slates  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  the 
Scottish  Highlands.  A  fine  kind  makes  the  slates  used 
at  school,  and  from  a  kind  still  finer  are  cut  the  pens 
used  for  writing  on  school-slates. 

In  the  inferior  stratified  series  there  occur  a  few 
small  beds  of  limestone,  sometimes  called  Crystalline 
or  Saccharine  Limestone,  from  its  resemblance  to  refined 
sugar,  and  sometimes  Primitive  Limailone,  from  the 
period  of  its  occurrence  in  the  series.  In  Greece  and 
Italy  this  mck  has  been  subservient  to  the  development 
of  national  talents,  the  highest  that  have  ever  been 
known  of  their  class,  for  it  is  the  marble  from  which 
the  works  cf  the  Greek  and  Italian  sculptors  have  been 
formed.  In  the  geological  history  of  our  clobe,  its  first 
appearance  in  the  ascending  series  of  rocks  ia  an  event 
of  no  small  consequence,  for  limestone  strata  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  superior  formations,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  hare  been  formed  has  engaged 
much  attention.  Limestone  is  the  carbonate  (^f  lime} 
that  is,  a  combination  of  the  earth  lime  (itself  a  union 
of  the  metal  calcium  and  oxygen)  with  carbonic  acid 
(this  being,  again,  a  union  of  oxygen  with  the  elemen- 
tary substance  carbon).  Carbon  is  the  largest  ele- 
ment in  the  composition  of  vegetable  and  anin>al  sub- 
stances, and  this  its  first  appearance  in  the  structure 
of  rocks  is  of  course  a  point  of  much  interest,  more 
especially  at  it  is  generally  concluded  that  many  of 
the  superior  litaestoue  strata  bare  been  entirely  formed 


OBOIOOY. 
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of  animal  mnatng.  We  are  ttiua  tempted  to  flurmiie 
that  the  formation  of  the  limestone  beds  of  the  inferior 
atratifled  series,  marks  some  early  and  obscure  stage  of 
organic  existence  on  the  surface  of  our  planet.  No 
distinct  remains  of  plants  or  animals  have,  indeed, 
been  found  in  the  series ;  and  It  is  customary  to  point 
to  the  next  upper  series,  in  which  both  do  occur,  as  the 
dawn  of  orMnic  life.  Yet  many  geologists  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  inferior  stratified  rocks  might  have  con- 
tained such  remains,  though  the  heat  under  which  the 
rocks  seem  to  have  been  formed  may  hare  obliterated 
every  trace  of  such  substances.  The  inferior  stratified 
series  constitutes  in  most  regions  the  great  depositorY 
of  the  metals— gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  &c.— which 
occur  in  irregularly-intersecting  veins,  composed  of  ore- 
stone  differing  in  composition  trom  that  of  the  contain- 
ing strata,  ^r  opinions  as  to  the  origin  and  character 
of  veins,  we  must  refer  to  the  sheet  — "  Mbials  and 

MBTALLUBOr." 

TRANSITION. 

Orauwache  and  Silurian. — All  the  rocks  hitherto  de- 
scribed are  of  crystalline  texture,  and,  apparently,  che- 
mical phenomena  have  attended  their  formation.  In 
the  group  we  have  now  arrived  at,  traces  of  mechanical 
origin  and  deposition  become  apparent ;  but  still  a  few 
strata  resembling  the  preceding  occur  throughout  the 
lower  parts  of  this  series,  as  if  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  earlier  rocks  were  formed  had  not  entirely 
ceased.  Hence  the  term  trantition,  as  implying  a  pass- 
ing from  one  state  of  things  to  another. 

The  rocks  forming  the  lower  part  of  this  group,  and 
which  are  sometimes  separately  clasaed  as  the  Lmoeit 
Fomliferous  Oroup,  are  an  alternation  of  beds  of  chlo- 
rite, talcose,  and  other  iblates,  resembling  those  of  the 
inferior  stratified  series,  with  beds  of  clayey  and  sandy 
rock,  of  apparently  mechanical  origin,  and  thin  beds  of 
limestone  In  which  a  few  foiisils  are  found.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  cessation  of  the  chemical  origin  of 
rocks,  and  the  commencement  of  organic  life,  are 
events  nearly  connected ;  and  it  has  thence  been  sur- 
mised that  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  was 
now  for  the  first  time  suitable  to  the  production  and 
maintenance  of  organic  things.  At  the  same  time,  the 
alternation  of  the  rocks  teaches  us  the  instructive  fact 
that  the  change  was  not  direct  or  uniform,  but  that 
for  some  time  the  two  conditions  of  the  surface  super- 
seded each  other.  This  is  conformable  with  a  general 
observation,  which  has  lieen  made  by  Sir  H.  de  la 
Beche — namelv,  that  however  sudden  changes  may 
have  taken  place  in  particular  situations,  a  general 
change  of  circumstances  attending  rock  formations  is 
usually  seen  to  have  been  more  or  less  gradual.  The 
few  fossils  found  in  this  part  of  the  series — the  Grau- 
wacke  proper — are,  as  far  as  ascertained,  the  same,  or 
nearly  so,  as  those  of  the  superincumbent  Silurian. 

The  Silurian  group — eo  called  from  its  being  very 
clearly  developed  in  that  district  of  country  between 
England  and  Wales  which  was  inhabited  by  the  ancient 
Siluret — consists  of  arenaceous  and  slaty  rocks,  of 
evidently  mechanical  origin,  intermixed  with  nume- 
rous beds  of  limestone  and  calcareous  shales.  The 
general  composition  of  the  series  indicates  its  hav- 
ing been  formed,  like  the  grauwacke,  of  a  fine  delritua 
(matter  washed  from  other  ro<!k.4),  and  its  having  been 
deposited  slowly ;  although,  as  in  the  nose  of  the  grau- 
wacke, the  arenaceous  beds  occasionally  pass  into 
coarse  conglomerates.  Indeed,  until  a  recent  period, 
this  system  was  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  grau- 
wacke group,  and  as  marking  its  passage  into  the  gray 
micaceous  beds  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Merely  look- 
ing at  cabinet  specimens,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  many  of  the  grauwacke  and  Silu- 
rian rocks ;  but  taking  them  in  the  mass,  they  are 
readily  distinguishable.  In  the  first  place,  their  sedi- 
mentary character  is  very  marked  ;  they  present  more 
rapid  alternations  from  one  kind  of  strata  to  another ; 
they  have  undergone  fewer  changes  by  heat ;  and  arc 
generally  looser  and  more  earthy  in  their  texture. 


The  limeitonM  ate  lets  oryttalltne  than  those  of  th« 
early  grauwaokes;  the  arenaceous  beds  are  also  lesa 
siliceous,  and  more  closely  resemble  ordinary  sand« 
stones;  while  the  abundance  of  organic  remain*  Justi* 
fies  their  arranooment  into  s  separate  system. 

The  grauwacke  forms  the  immediate  surface  in  many 
large  districts  in  Scotland,  England^  France,  Germany, 
and  North  America,  showing  that,  at  the  time  of  its 
formation, "  some  general  causes  were  in  operation  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that 
the  result  was  the  production  of  a  thick  and  extensive 
deposit,  enveloping  animals  of  similar  organic  structure 
over  a  considerable  surface."  The  igneous  rocks  asso< 
elated  with  the  transition  series  are  chiefly  granitic; 
cfTusions  of  trap  making  their  appearance  only  among 
the  later  strata.  Perhaps  the  most  extensive  and 
glgantie  efforts  of  volcanic  power  were  exhibited  at 
the  close  of  this  period ;  and  there  is  abundant  proof 
that  all  the  principal  mountain-chains  in  the  world 
were  then  upheaved.  The  Grampian  and  Welsh 
ranges,  the  Pyrenees,  Hartz  mountains,  Dofrafelds, 
Uralian,  Himaleh,  Atlas  range.  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  and  other  African  ridges,  the  Andes,  and  Alle- 
ghanies — all  seemed  to  have  received  their  present 
elevation  at  the  close  of  the  transition  period. 

FouiU  qf  the  Grauwacke  o».d  Silurian. — The  fossils 
of  the  grauwacke  and  silurian  (a  few  of  which  ex- 
tend to  the  clayey  and  sandy  slates  immediately 
below)  are  of  both  plants  and  animals.  Amongst 
the  plants  are  algie,  or  sea-weeds,  showing  that  seas 
like  the  present  now  existed.  Soma  land  plants  are 
also  found,  but  of  the  simpler  structures — as  filices^ 
or  ferns ;  equiaetacece,  a  class  of  plants  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  mare's-tail  of  our  common  marshes  ;  and 
lycopodiacea,  a  class  of  the  character  of  our  club  mosses. 
All  of  these  land  plants  are  monocotyledons;  that  is, 
produced  from  seeds  of  a  single  lobe,  and  therefore  endo- 
genous, that  is,  growing  from  within — timber  plants  be- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  the  produce  of  two-lobed  seeds, 
and  growing  by  exterior  layers.  The  Plora  of  this  era 
thus  appears  of  a  very  simple  kind,  indicating,  gene- 
rally, low-lying  and  marshy  habitats. 

The  animals  are  also,  in  general,  of  a  humble  and 
simple  kind.  There  is  abundance  of  those  creatures 
{polypi)  resembling  plants,  which  fix  themselves  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  by  stalks,  and  send  forth  branch-like 
arms  for  the  purpose  of  catching  prey,  which  they  con- 
vey into  an  internal  sac,  and  digest.  At  present,  these 
creatures  abound  in  the  bottoms  of  tropical  seas,  where 
they  live  by  devouring  minute  impurities  which  have 
escaped  other  marine  tribes,  and  thus  perform  a  service 
analogous  to  that  of  earth-worms  and  other  land  tribes, 
the  business  of  which  is  to  clear  off  all  decaying  animal 
and  vegetable  matter.  But  the  class  of  animals  found 
in  greatest  numbers  in  the  grauwacke  series  of  rocks 
are  shellfish,  possibly  because  the  remains  of  these  crea- 
tures are  peculiarly  well  calculated  for  preservation. 
All  over  the  earth,  wherever  grauwacke  and  silurian 
rocks  are  found,  shellfish  are  found  imbedded  in  vast 
quantities,  proving  that  shellfish  were  universal  .at  the 
time  when  that  class  of  rocks  were  formed.  Among 
the  radiata  or  rayed  animals,  the  crinoid,  or  encrinite 
family  occur  for  the  first  time,  these  differing  from 
other  corals  in  the  self-dependent  nature  of  their  struc- 
ture, their  fixed  articulated  stalk,  and  flouting  stomach, 
furnished  with  movable  rays  for  the  seizure  and  reten- 
tion of  their  food.  As  we  ascend  in  the  silurian  group, 
the  shellfish  become  more  numerous  and  distinct  m 
form ;  spiri/ers,  terchratula,  and  productce,  are  every- 
where abundant ;  and  chambered  shells,  like  the  exist- 
ing nautilus,  begin  to  people  the  waters.  It  must  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  enorinites  and  chambered 
shells  of  this  early  period  are  not  so  numerous,  so  gi- 
gantic, or  so  elaborate  in  their  forms  as  those  of  tne 
Secondary  strata:  it  is  in  the  mountain  limestone 
group  that  the  encrinites  attain  their  meridian,  and  in 
the  lias  and  oolite  that  the  ammonites  and  nautili  are 
most  fully  developed. 

Of  the  Crustacea  of  this  era,  the  most  inv.'  estintf 
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and  •bundant  tjpe  ii  the  trUobile  (tluwe-lobed),  of 
which  MTeral  genera  and  many  apecie*  have  been  de- 
scribed, and  to  which  scarcely  any  existing  creature 
bears  an  ana- 
lo|^.  The  tri- 
lobite  (see 
fig.)  was  a 
true  crusta- 
cean, covered 
with  shelly 
plates,  ter- 
minating va- 
riously ■  be- 
hind in  a 
flexible  ex- 
tremity, and 
furnished 
with  a  head- 
piece com- 
posed of 
larger  plates, 
and  fitted 
with  eyes  of 
a  very  com- 
plicated 
structure.  It 
is  supposed 
by  some  to 
have  made  its 
way  through 
the  water  by 
means  of  soft 
p  a  d  d  1  e  8, 
which  have 
not.been  pre- 
served; and 
by  others, 
merely    to 

have  sculled  itself  forward  by  the  aid  of  its  flexible 
extremity.  Of  its  various  organs,  the  most  interesting  is 
the  eye,  of  which  several  specimens  have  been  obtained 
in  a  very  perfect  state.  This  organ,  according  to  fossil 
anatomists,  is  formed  of  400  spherical  lenses  in  separate 
compartments,  on  the  surface  of  a  cornea  projecting  co- 
nically  upwards,  so  that  the  animal,  in  its  usual  place  at 
the  bottom  of  waters,  could  see  everything  around.  As 
there  are  two  eyes,  one  of  the  sides  of  each  would  have 
been  useless,  as  it  could  only  look  across  to  meet  the 
vision  of  the  other  ;  but  on  the  inner  sides  there  are 
no  lenses,  that  nothing  may,  in  accordance  with  a  prin- 
ciple observable  throughout  nature,  be  thrown  away. 
It  is  found  that  in  the  serolis,  a  surviving  kindred 
genus,  the  eyes  are  constructed  on  exactly  the  same 
principle,  except  that  they  are  not  so  high,  which  seems 
a  proper  diflference,  as  the  back  of  the  serolis  is  lower, 
and  presents  less  obstruction  to  the  creature's  vision. 
It  is  also  found,  that  in  all  the  tri.Iobites  of  the  later 
rocks  the  eyes  are  the  same.  This  little  organ  of  a 
trivial  little  animal  carries  to  living  man  the  certain 
knowledge,  that,  millions  of  yean  before  his  race 
existed,  the  air  he  breathes,  and  the  light  bv  which  he 
sees,  were  the  same  as  at  this  hour  ;  and  that  the  sea 
must  have  been  in  general  as  pure  as  it  is  now.  If  the 
water  bad  been  constantly  turbid  or  chaotic,  a  creature 
destined  to  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  would  have 
had  no  use  for  such  delicate  visual  organs. 

A  few  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes  have  been  found  in 
the  Silurian  ;  but  further  exploration  is  necessary  be- 
fore we  can  pronounce  deuisively  as  to  the  obundanoc 
of  vertebrated  life  at  this  perio>'.  The  remains  of 
this  era,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  include  specimens  of 
all  the  four  divinions  of  the  animal  kingdom — radiated, 
jointed,  pulpy,  and  vertebrated  animals;  or  radiato, 
articulata,  moUusca,  and  vertebrata. 

LOWBR  SECONDARY. 

The  (Ad  Sed  Sanditone  Syttem,  as  indicated  by  the 
name,  is  chiefly  arenaceous,  presenting  a  succession  of 
sandstones  altematiug  with  subordinate  layers  of  sandy 
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■hale.  The  saoditones  pass,  in  fineueu,  from  clo«e> 
gnuned  fissile  flags  to  thick  beds  of  conglomerate,  the 
latter  beins  composed  of  pebbles  from  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  maq^s  head.  The  whole  system 
is  tinged  with  the  peroxide  of  iron,  the  colours  ranging 
from  a  dark  rusty  gray  to  brick-red,  and  from  a  mottled 
purple  and  fawn  shade  to  a  cream-yellow.  There  are 
some  calcareous  beds  in  the  system  ;  but  these  are  not 
regularly  developed,  and  are  all  siliceous  and  concre- 
tionary in  their  composition  and  texture.  Taken  in 
the  mass,  the  composition  of  this  system  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  term  old  red  $andttone — the  epithet 
"  old  "  being  applied  to  distinguish  it  from  another  series 
of  red  sandstones  which  occurs  above  the  coal  measures, 
and  is  usually  designated  the  new  red  landatone. 

The  organic  remains  of  the  tystem,  if  not  so  numerous 
as  those  of  the  grauwacke  beneath,  or  the  carboniferous 
measures  above,  are  at  least  equally  interesting,  on 
account  of  their  peculiarities  and  adaptation  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  destined  to  exist. 
The  remains  of  plants  are  few  and  indistinct,  but  are 
apparently  allied  to  those  found  in  the  true  Silurian 
rocks.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  old  red  sandstone  sys- 
tem is  particularly  barren  of  vegetable  remains,  and 
seems  to  evince  a  condition  of  the 
earth  which  did  not  permit  of  the 
growth  of  plants  unless  in  detached 
and  limited  areas;  these  plants 
being  by  no  means  high  in  the 
scale  of  vegetable  organisation.  Its 
animal  remains  are  more  abun- 
dant and  distinct,  but  present 
little  variety — the  prevailing  types 
being  mariue  fishes  of  simple  but 
curious  structure.  These  fossil 
fishes,  or  ichthydites,  present  the 
first  distinct^trace  o^  the  existence 
of  the  highest  division  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom — namely,  vertebrata. 
It  must  be  remarked,  However, 
that  the  earliest  genera  are  not 
of  the  most  perfect  structure,  but 
form,  as  it  were,  a  link  between 
the  humbler  Crustacea  and  fully- 
developed  fishes,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying 
figure  of  the  cephalaspis,  or  buckler-head. 

Cwboniferoiii  i>ystem. — This  is  a  very  extensive  sys- 
tem, comprehending  not  only  the  coal  measures  pro- 
per, from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  which  consists 
of  alternating  strata  of  coal,  shales,  sandstones,  iron- 
stones, &c.  but  embracing  also  the  mountain  limestone, 
which  always  underlies  ihe  coal  group,  and  which,  in 
turn,  comprehends  alternations  of  limestone,  shales, 
sandstones,  and  imperfect  coal  beds. 

Mountain  Limestmie,  so  called  from  its  being  gene- 
rally found  flanking  or  crossing  the  trap  hills  which 
intervene  between  the  old  red  sandstone  and  the  coal 
measures,  is  an  abundant  rock.  It  is  frequently  tra- 
versed by  beautif  .1  veins  of  calcareous  spar,  and  many 
valuable  veins  of  lead-ore  are  associated  with  it  in 
Britain  and  elsewhere.  It  is  of  various  colours,  but 
mostly  gray,  varying  in  intensity  of  shade.  Its  usso- 
ciatecl  rocks  are  principally  calcareous  sandstones  and 
shales,  abounding  in  organic  remains,  corals,  encri- 
nites,  &c.  which  point  to  a  marine  origin. 

The  superior  group  more  particularly  called  Car- 
loniferous,  and  variously  termed  the  CckU  Measures,  is 
composed  of  beds  of  that  mineral,  often  very  numerous, 
alternating  with  beds  of  sandstone,  shale,  limestone, 
ironstone,  and  some  other  substances.  As  many  as 
forty  beds  of  coal  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  Newcastle.  The  great  utility  of  this  mineral 
as  a  domestic  fuel,  and  in  the  arts,  gives  it  a  high  im- 
portance ;  and  happy  is  the  country  in  which  it  exists 
in  any  considerable  quantity.  In  a  merely  geological 
point  of  view,  it  is  equally  important.  This  rock  is 
entirely  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  which  has  accu- 
mulated in  certain  situations,  and  afterwards  been 
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cotend  OTor,  pTeaied  upon,  and  conrerted,  by  bitnmi- 
nous  fermentation,  into  geveral  varieties  of  coal. 

Two  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  respecting  the 
circumstances  under  which  coal  was  formed.  According 
to  one,  the  vegetable  matter  must  have  grown  in  dense 
forests  and  jangles  for  many  years  ;  then  the  land  must 
have  sunk,  and  become  the  basin  of  a  lake  or  estuary, 
in  which  situation  rivers  would  wash  into  it  mud  and 
sand,  which  would  cover  over  the  vegetable  mass,  and 
form  superincumbent  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone 
respectively.  Then  the  ground  would  be  nnce  more 
elevated,  or  sufficiently  shoaled  up,  to  become  again  a 
scene  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  When  the  vegetation 
had  again  become  accumulated,  the  land  would  be  again 
sunk,  and  become  once  more  the  basin  of  a  lake,  in 
which  case  the  beds  of  mud  and  sand  might  again  be 
formed  by  rivers.  And  this  alternating  process  is  sup- 
posed t  have  taken  place  as  often  as  there  are  beds  of 
coal  to  be  accounted  for.  The  other  hypothesis  is,  that, 
into  lakes  and  estuaries,  rivers  coming  from  different 
quarters  would  bring  the  various  matters  forming  the 
strata  of  the  carboniferous  group — a  river  from  one 
direction  bringing  the  mud  which  would  form  shale, 
another  from  another  direction  the  vegetable  matter 
which  would  form  coal,  and  so  on,  each  deposit  perhaps 
taking  place  ihrough  the  eflicacy  of  some  local  circum- 
stances, while  the  causes  for  the  other  deposits  were 
temporarily  suspended.  Both  theories  are  beset  with 
difficulties ;  and  perhaps  the  true  solution  is  to  be 
found  in  a  combination  of  the  two.  Estuary  and  lake 
deposits,  inundating  rivers,  a  high  temperature,  a  pro- 
lific Flora,  and  frequent  elevations  and  subsidences  of 
the  land,  seem  to  have  been  the  conditions  under  which 
the  coal  measures  were  deposited. 

FossUa  of  the  Carboniferous  Growp. — In  this  group  of 
rocks,  upwards  of  300  species  of  plants  have  been  dis- 
covered, all  of  them  now  extinct.  About  two-thirds  of 
them  are  ferns ;  the  others  consist  of  large  coniferte 
(allied  to  the  pine),  of  gigantic  lycapodiacem,  of  species 
allied  to  the  cactece  and  euphorbiacem,  and  of  palms. 
Most  of  these  plants  probably  exist  in  the  coal  beds, 
forming,  in  fact,  their  sole  composition  ;  but  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  this  mineral  renders  it  difficult  to  detect 
them  by  examination.  Thin  slices,  however,  have  been 
examined  by  the  microscope,,  and  the  vegetable  struc- 
ture has  then  been  detected,  where  no  external  trace 
of  it  was  visible.  In  cannel  coal,  a  kind  peculiarly  com- 
pact, the  vegetable  structure  is  observed  throughout 
the  whole  mass,  while  the  fine  coal  retains  it  only  in 
small  patches,  which  appear,  as  it  were,  mechanically 
entangled.  Splint  and  cannel  coal  often  bear  distinct 
impressions  of  plants.  The  plants  are  such  cs  grow 
in  hot  moist  situations ;  and  it  is  therefore  presumed 
that  a  climate  of  that  nature  existed  at  an  early  period 
where  coal  is  now  found,  even  in  Melville's  Island, 
which  is  within  the  polar  circle. 

Large  fragments  of  trees  are  often  found  in  the  shale 
and  sandstone  beds  of  the  carboniferous  group — more 
frequently  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  As  usual 
with  fossil  substances,  they  are  conveited  into  the 
material  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  but  preserve  all 
their  original  lineaments,  except  that  they  are  generally 
changed  from  their  original  round  to  a  flattened  form, 
the  result  of  the  pressure  they  have  sustained.  In 
most  instances,  these  fragments  of  trees  appear  to  have 
been  transported  from  a  distance,  and  laid  down  hori- 
stontally  in  their  present  situation  ;  but  some  have  been 
found  with  their  roots  still  planted  in  their  native  soil 
of  mud,  and  the  stems  shooting  upwards  through 
several  superior  beds  of  various  substances.  Even  in 
some  coal  beds,  there  are  found  stems  of  trees  in  their 
original  vertical  position — the  roots  being  imbedded  in 
shale  beneath.  In  these  instances,  we  must  suppose 
the  fossil  to  be  on  the  spot  where  the  living  tree  was 
planted,  grew,  and  died.  In  the  Beusham  coal  seam, 
in  the  Jarrow  coal-field,  a  few  years  ago,  ther«  was 
found  an  upright  tree  of  the  kind  called  lepidodendron, 
thirteen  and  a  half  feet  wide  it  the  base,  and  thirty- 
nine  feet  high,  the  branches  at  the  top  being  also  entire : 


the  lepidodendron  is  so  called  from  the  scalv  appeu^ 
ance  of  its  stem,  the  scales  beiiii^  the  roots  of  the  leaf 
stalks,  (see  fig.).    Various  fossil  trees  have  been  dis- 


1.  Calamites ;  S.  Btigmaria ;  3.  Lepidodendron. 
covered  in  the  sandstone  beds  of  the  carboniferoui 
group  at  Craigleith  and  Oranton,  in  the  county  of 
Edinburgh.  One  found  in  Craigleith  quarry  was  twenty 
feet  long,  three  feet  in  diameter,  with  scars  where  the 
branches  had  been  torn  off,  and  was  ascertained,  by 
microscopic  inspection  of  slices  of  the  trunk,  to  have 
been  a  conifera  of  the  existing  genus  Arawaria. 

The  animal  remains  of  the  carboniferous  group  con- 
sist of  zoophytes  (corals,  encrinites,  &c.)  in  vast  pro- 
fusion, of  shellfish,  Crustacea,  and  fishes.  In  the  moun* 
tain  limestone  the  crinoidea  seem  to  have  attained 
their  meridian,  for  whole  beds,  many  feet  thick,  and 
square  miles  in  extent,  are  almost  wholly  composed  of 
them ;  hence  the  not  unfrequent  term,  Encrinitai  Lime- 
stone. Shellfish  univalve,  chambered,  and  bivalve,  also 
abound;  the  trilobite  and  Crustacea,  allied  to  the 
modem  chiton,  are  by  no  means  uncommon ;  and  fishes 
of  a  gigantic  size  and  sauroid  structure  are  scattered 
throughout  the  strata  both  of  the  mountain  limestone 
and  the  coal  measures. 

New  Red  Sandstone  System. — This  series  of  strata, 
lying  above  the  carboniferous  system,  comprehends 
rocks  called  the  red  conglomerate,  formed  of  pieces  of 
earlier  rocks,  some  rough,  some  smoothed  by  rolling, 
all  caked  together ;  magne*ian  limestone,  abounding  in 
Germany  and  the  north  of  England ;  red  or  variegated 
sandstone,  a  group  of  many  varieties  of  colour,  and 
principally  of  argillaceous  and  siliceous  consistence ; 
mvschelkall;  a  limestone  varying  in  texture,  but  most 
frequently  gray  and  compact — not  found  in  Britain  or 
France,  but  occurring  in  Germany  and  Poland ;  and 
variegated  marb — beds  of  different  colours,  red,  blue, 
and  gray,  composed  of  the  remains  of  shellfish. 

To  these  also  belong  beds  or  masses  of  rock  salt,  of 
which  many  exist  in  England,  particularly  in  the 
county  of  Chester.  Rock  salt  is  a  crystalline  mass, 
forming  irregular  strata,  sometimes  of  the  thickness  of 
several  hundred  feet.  The  substance  is  rarely  pure,  but 
generally  contains  some  portion  of  argillaceous  oxide  of 
iron,  which  gives  it  a  red  colour.  It  is  dug  like  coal 
and  other  minerals,  and  when  dissolved  and  subjected 
to  proper  purification,  is  sold  for  domestic  purposes. 

Fossils  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  Qroup. — The  vege- 
table remains  of  this  group  belong  to  the  same  families 
as  those  of  the  coal  strata,  only  they  are  found  very 
sparingly  and  of  diminished  dimensions ;  but  in  the 
department  of  an.mal  life,  when  we  arrive  at  the 
muschelkalk,  or  shell  limestone,  we  find  a  great  dif- 
ference, leading  to  a  supposition  that,  at  this  era  of 
geological  chronology,  circumstances  had  arisen  chang- 
ing the  character  of  marine  life  over  certain  portions 
of  Europe ;  that  certain  animals  abounding  previously, 
and  for  a  great  length  of  time,  disappeared  never  to 
reappear,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  our 
knowledge  of  organic  remains ;  and  that  certain  new 
forms  of  a  very  remarkable  kind  were  added. 

The  new  creatures  were  of  such  a  class  as  we  might 
expect  to  bo  first  added  to  the  few  specimens  of  fish 
which  had  hitherto  existed  :  they  were  of  the  class  of 
Keptiles — creatures  whose  organisation  places  them  next 
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in  tlw  Mftl*  of  emtion  to  iak,  but  vet  Mow  the  hightr 
oImm  of  animali  which  brinf  forth  their  toudc  lUiTe 
Mtd  novriih  them  by  luok  (muninalik).  The  earth  wm 
M  jet  only  fit  to  be  •  partial  habitation  to  creatures 
breathing  its  atmoiphere  and  liTlng  upon  iti  oroduc- 
tions.  The  landi  which  exiited  wen  probably  low  and 
manhy,  with  a  hot,  moiit  atmoipheie,  to  a*  to  present 
an  appropriate  field  of  existence  only  for  lisards,  croco- 
diles, and  creatures  of  similar  character.  It  is  also  to 
be  supposed  that  the  land  was  at  this  period  undergoing 
frequent  changes  and  conrulsions,  so  that  only  a  class 
of  creatures  to  which  submersions  and  deluges  were 
matters  of  indifference,  could  reside  upon  it  without  a 
greater  waste  of  life  than  was  part  of  the  Great  Oeneral 
Design.  The  reptiles,  which  first  begin  to  app<Ar  in 
the  muschellcalk,  continued  to  flourisn  while  a  great 
succession  of  other  rocks  was  forming:  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Secondary  Formation,  there  were  few  other 
land  animals. 

tTPPBB  SBCONOiBY. 

OoliHe  a^ystem.— After  the  deposition  of  the  new  red 
sandstone,  a  further  chanrn  was  efliected  upon  tho  gene- 
ral conditions  of  the  globe,  so  as  to  produce  not  only 
an  entirely  different  set  of  strata,  but  also  different 
races  of  plants  and  animals,  in  most  diiitricts,  the  red 
sandstones  and  masnesian  limestone  were  upheared,  to 
form  new  land,  ivhTle  portions  of  the  former  dry  land 
were  submerged  beneath  i,ae  ^cean.  By  this  process  of 
elevation  and  depression  t'ae  courses  of  ])revlou8  rivers 
would  be  altered,  former  lieas  circumscribed  and  ren- 
dered mora  shallow,  plants  and  animals  subjected  to  a 
new  distribution,  and  thus  a  different  set  of  deposits 
would  necessarily  ensue.  Instead  of  magnesian  rocks, 
we  have  dark  ai^llaceons  and  oolitic  limestones ;  for 
variegated  saliferous  marls,  we  have  blue  pyritous 
clays ;  and  instead  of  red  and  mottled  sandstones,  yel- 
low calcareous  grits.  All  this  points  to  a  new  epoch 
in  the  terrestrial  conditions  of  the  world  :  and  to  the 
system  of  strata  thus  deposited  ceologists  apply  the 
term  wditie  (Or.,  oon,  an  eeg,  and  lithoi,  a  stone),  from 
the  resemblance  which  the  texture  of  many  of  the 
beds  bear  to  the  roe  or  eggs  of  a  fish.  The  system  in 
England  comprises  three  well-defined  groups ;  namely, 
the  Lias,  the  Oolite  proper,  and  the  Wealden  days- 
all  of  which  are  less  or  more  developed  in  other  parts 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

The  Hot,  the  lowest  group  in  the  system,  is  com- 
posed of  dark  argillaceous  limestones,  bluish  clays,  and 
sha'es.  As  indicated  by  the  name  (Jiai,  corruption  of 
layers),  the  limestones  are  finely  stratified,  and  have 
evidently  been  deposited  in  tranquil  waten.  The  Oolite 
is  more  varied  in  its  composition,  consisting  of  oolite 
limestones,  calcareous  conglomerates,  yellowish  sands, 
and  clays,  all  more  or  less  calcareous.  The  peculiar 
rounded  grains  which  constitute  the  oolitic  texture, 
consist  either  entirely  of  lime,  or  of  an  external  coat- 
ing of  lime,  collected  round  minute  particles  of  sund, 
coral,  shells,  kc. ;  the  grits  are  composed  of  sand,  lime, 
fragments  of  sholls  and  corals ;  and  many  of  the  clays 
present  the  same  brecciated  texture.  The  Wealden 
group  (from  the  wtcddt  or  woldt  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
where  the  deposit  prevails)  consists  of  beds  of  bluish 
clay,  argillaceous  limestones,  Impure  oolites,  and  fer- 
ruinous  sandstones.  Fossil  plants  are  abundant ;  and, 
as  may  be  expected  from  this  circumstance,  local  traces 
of  coal  are  not  unfrequent. 

The  organic  remains  of  the  Oolitis  system  are  very 
numerous,  and  have  long  attracted  the  attention  of 
geoloj^sts.  Their  show  a  decided  advance  upon  pre- 
existing races,  inasmuch  as  insects,  amphibious  rep- 
tiles, and  mammalia,  make  their  appearance  in  the 
animal  kingdom;  while  new  tribes  or  vegetables,  such 
as  the  cycadeee,  lilaceae,  ke.  are  added  to  the  former 
Flora.  The  organisms  of  the  lias,  the  oolite,  and  the 
lower  members  of  the  wealden,  indicate  the  marine 
origin  of  these  deposits ;  those  of  the  upper  weald  an 
estuary  character,  from  the  comminglement  of  fresh 
water  with  marine  species.  With  this  distinction,  the 
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Fauna  and  Flora  of  this  epoch  may  b*  thu  mmmariljr 
detailed  ^— /'tonii  seaweeda ;  a  few  aquisetums ;  many 
ferns  allied  to  thoM  of  the  eoal  moaniri*|  eyoadess, 
allied  to  the  existing  cyeai  revoluta  and  piny*appU| 
oonifene,  rcMmbling  tne  yew  and  pint ;  baeidas  lilacess 
and  other  nndMonbed  genera,  itufaioie  aoophytea, 
more  like  tiistinir  speeiee  than  thoet  of  the  mountain 
limtitone  and  ■ilunan  rocks}  orinoidea,  ehicfly  the 
pear-shaped  encrinite  pentaorinita }  star-flshea  resem> 
bling  the  common  ophlura  and  aateriat ;  eohinida 
(sea-urchins),  of  which  the  oidaris  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  abundant ;  shellfish,  both  bivalves,  uni* 
valves,  and  chambered  ;  annulosa,  like  the  common 
serpula  and  land -worm;  orustacea,  ivsMubling  the 
lobster  tribe;  InsMts  like  the  beetle  and  dragon-fly) 
fisltes,  chiefly  with  enamelled  scales ;  reptiles  allied  to 
the  tortoise,  to  the  crocodile,  and  gavial  of  existins 
rivers,  but  differing  widely  In  their  external  forms  and 
modes  of  existence ;  mammalia,  two  or  three  specimen! 
of  small  marsupial  animals  allied  to  tho  opossums, 
and  the  somewhat  doubtful  remains  of  a  monkey.  In 
the  upper  or  fresh<water  wealden,  there  are  no  eoo* 
phytes  or  marine  mollusca;  but  there  are,  according 
to  Phillips,  various  land  plants,  fresh-water  bivalvee 
and  univalves,  some  fishes,  sauroid  animals,  and  re* 
mains  of  turtles,  both  fresh-water  and  marine. 

The  reptiles  of  this  early  r.ge  were  peculiar  both  in 
size  and  in  structure.  Some,  which  inhabited  the  seas, 
resembled  li/ards,  but  were  of  gigantic  size ;  others, 
designed  for  land  as  well  as  sea,  resembled  the  oroca> 
diles  which  still  exist  in  warm  climates. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  kinds  (genera)  has  re* 
ceived  the  name  of  Ichthyosaurus  (Fish  Lizard),  of 
which  seven  species  or  verieties  have  been  discovered. 
The  head  is  like  that  of  the  crocodile,  eompo4;U  of  two 
long  slender  Jaws,  provided  with  a  great  number  of 
teeth  (in  some  coses  180),  and  eyes  of  great  siie  (in  one 


Skeleton  of  the  lohthyosauros. 

instance,  the  cavity  for  the  eye  has  been  found  to  ntea* 
sure  fourteen  inches),  while  the  nostril,  instead  of  being 
near  the  snout,  as  in  the  crocodile,  was  near  the  ante* 
rior  angle  of  the  eye.  The  body  was  fish-like,  arranged 
upon  a  long  spiral  column,  which  consisted  of  mora 
than  a  hundred  Joints,  and  to  which  a  series  of  slender 
ribs  was  attached,  and  terminating  in  a  long  and  broad 
tail,  which  must  have  possessed  great  strength.  The 
whole  length  of  some  specimens  of  the  ichthyosaurus 
was  about  thirty  feet.  Instead  of  the  feet,  with  which 
the  lizard  and  crocodile  are  furnished,  the  ichthyosaurus 
had  four  paJdles  like  those  of  the  whale  tribes,  fitting 
it  to  more  through  the  waters  in  the  manner  of  those 
animals.  It  had  also  a  construction  of  the  sternum  or 
breast-arch,  and  of  the  four  paddles,  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  omithorynchus,  an  aquatic  quadruped 
of  New  Holland,  and  evidently  designed,  as  in  the  case 
of  that  animal,  to  enable  it  to  descend  to  the  bottoms 
of  waters  in  search  of  food.  While  the  ichthyosaurus, 
then,  is  mainly  allied  to  the  lizard  tribes,  it  combined 
in  itself  the  additional  characters  of  the  fish,  the  whale, 
and  the  omithorynchus. 

The  internal  structure  and  the  modes  of  living  of  the 
ichthyosaurus,  havo  beon  in  a  most  unerpected  manner 
made  clear  bv  the  discovery  of  the  half-digfciii.ed  remains 
of  animals  found  within  them  or  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. It  appears  that  the  creature  possessed  a  large 
stomach,  extending  throughout  nearly  its  whole  body, 
and  that  it  lived  upon  fish  and  other  reptiles,  including 
its  own  kind.  It  must  have  occasionally  devoured  crea- 
tures several  feet  in  length.    Masses  of  the  refuse  of 
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osoioGir. 


tkt  t^ttiTOMMlfttt,  patrtfltd  H  hud  u  the  iinMt  mubU, 
and  well  Known  to  geolosieti  under  the  neroe  of  eopro- 
lUtt,  eie  found  to  be  raMked  ■pirelly,  like  the  Toidlnge 
of  oerUln  ipeolee  of  tharki  And  dog-fleh,  the  intestinal 
gut  of  which  winds  gtKitly,  in  order  thet  it  nier  take 
up  the  leut  powible  room.  We  thui  obUin  a  dutinet 
iilea  of  the  nature  of  a  rery  important  part  of  the 
bodily  economy  of  thit  long  extinct  raoe  of  animals 
The  itomaoh  oecapied  lo  large  a  epaoe  in  their  bodiei, 
for  the  reception  of  large  quantities  of  food,  and  it  was 
at  the  same  time  so  neoeesary  that  the  speed  of  the 
animal  in  pursuit  of  prey  should  not  be  clogged  by  a 
rery  large  or  long  body,  that  the  smaller  intestines  had 
been,  by  a  wise  arrangement  of  nature,  reduced  nearly 
to  the  state  of  a  flattened  tube,  coiled  like  a  cork-screw 
around  itself;  "  their  bulk  being  thus  diminished," 
says  Buckland,  "  while  the  amount  of  absorbing  sur- 
face remained  nearly  the  same  as  if  they  had  been 
circular." 

The  name  PUtioKutrvu  is  applied  to  another  highly 
remarkable  reptile  of  gigantic  size,  which  inhabited  the 
world  before  the  days  of  mammalia.  A  particular 
speciee  has  been  described  as  havinc  a  body  and  paddles 
which  bore  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  ichthyo- 
saurus, the  former  being  more  bulky,  and  the  latter 
longer  and  more  powerful.  At  the  end  of  a  long  neck, 
like  the  body  of  a  serpent,  was  a  head  resembling  that 
of  a  lisard,  but  also  partaking  of  the  characters  of  the 
head  of  the  crocodile  and  ichthyosaurus.  The  tail  was 
short.  The  backbone  of  this  creature,  and  the  neck 
and  tail  continuing  it,  contained  in  all  about  ninety 
Tertebral  pieces,  thirty-three  of  which  composed  the 
peck  ;  and  the  Tertebrte  are  found  to  be  of  a  less  fish- 
like structure  than  those  of  the  ichthyosaurus,  and  not 
nearly  so  well  calculated  fur  rapid  motion.  The  plesio- 
saurus  probably  lived  chiefly  on  or  near  the  surtace  of 
the  water,  breathing  the  air,  and  dabbling  for  prey  like 
a  duck  or  swan,  but  might  also  be  able  to  descend  to 
the  bottom,  and  even  to  moTe,  though  awkwardly,  upon 
land.  One  part  of  its  organisation  is  peculiarly  strik- 
ing, as  foreshadowing  a  structure  of  a  more  iiuportant 
kind:  the  paddles,  which  may  be  considered  an  ad- 
Tance  or  improrement  upon  tne  fins  of  fishes,  are  at 
the  same  time  the  type  of  the  legs  of  quadrupeds  and 
of  the  arms  and  limbs  of  man.  The  fore-paddle  con- 
sists of  scapula  (shoulder-blade),  humerus  (shoulder), 
ulna  (upper  bone),  and  radius  (lower  bone),  succeeded 
by  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus,  and  the 
phalanges,  equivalent  to  those  which  compose  the  palm 
and  fingers  of  a  human  being. — (See  Anatomy,  No.  13.) 
The  hind  paddle  presents  femur,  tibia,  and  fibula,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  and 
five  toesi  Tl)us  "  even  our  own  bodies,  and  some  of 
their  most  important  organs,  are  brought  into  close  and 
direct  comparison  with  those  of  reptiles,  which  at  first 
sight  appear  the  most  monstrous  productions  of  crea- 
tion; and  in  the  very  hands  and  fingers  with  which  wo 
write  their  histor}',  we  recoenise  the  type  of  the  paddles 
of  the  ichthyosaurus  and  plesiosaurus." 

Of  the  crocodile  family,  found  in  abundance  in  this 
class  of  rocks,  the  Igwmodon.  may  be  cited  as  a  speci- 
men. Tt  was  a  huge  animal,  resembling-  the  present 
iguana  of  South  America,  which  chiefly  lives  upon 
plants  and  seeds.  The  smallest  part  of  the  thigh-bone 
of  an  iguanodon  was  found  to  be  twenty-two  inches  in 
circumference,  and  much  larger  than  that  of  any  exist- 
ing elephant.  Species  resembling  the  present  gavial 
of  the  Ganges  have  also  been  found.  It  may  fairly  be 
inferred  from  the  present  habits  of  the  gavial  and  other 
kinds  of  crocodiles,  that  at  the  time  when  the  extinct 
species  flourished,  the  world  roust  have  contained  many 
low  shores  and  savannahs,  fitted  for  the  residence  of 
such  creatures.  Some  parts  of  England  are  thus  proved 
to  have  had  at  one  time  shores  of  lakes  and  estuaries 
ie«embling  those  of  the  Ganges,  the  Nile,  and  other 
waters  in  hot  countries,  and  consequently  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  at  present. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  reptile  age 
was  the  creature  called  the  Pterodaetyk.    Mainly  a 


reptile  of  the  liaard  kind,  iU  body  MHaMad  lonM  vt  th* 
ohanMtcristica  of  the  mammalia  t  It  had  the  winn  of  ft 
bat,  the  neck  of  a  bird,  and  a  bead  furnished  with  long 
jaws,  full  of  teeth,  so  that  in  this  last  part  «f  its  era  vii- 
sation  it  bore  some  roaomblance  to  the  cfocodilu.  Eight 
speciee  of  the  pterodactyle  which  hae«  been  found, 
vary  from  the  site  of  a  snipe  to  thai  of  a  oormoraot. 
The  eyea  were  of  enormous  siie,  appaientlr  enabling  it 
to  fly  by  night.  From  the  winn  projected  flngen,  ter< 
minated  bv  long  hooks,  like  the  curved  claw  on  the 
thumb  of  the  bat.  These  must  have  formed  a  powerful 
paw,  wherewith  the  animal  was  enabled  to  creep  or 
climb,  or  suspend  itaeli  from  trees.  It  ha*  been  oon> 
jectund  that  the  pterodactyle  would  chiefly  live  on 
flying  insects,  of  whioli,  it  is  important  to  notice,  sov«« 
ral  varieties  etisted  at  the  same  time,  their  lemaina 
being  found  in  the  same  rooks.  And  it  is  likely,  fi«m 
the  siie  of  the  eyes,  that  it  seaiehed  for  prey  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day.  But  it  has  also  been  argued,  from 
the  creat  length  and  strength  of  the  jaws,  and  the 
lengtn  of  the  neck,  that  the  pterodactyle  did  not  live 
solely  upon  flies,  but  likewise  sought  for  fish  in  the 
manner  of  our  own  present  sea-birds. 

Tortoitet  also  existed  during  this  and  the  preceding 
age,  as  is  proved  by  the  marks  of  their  feet  (techni- 
cally, Sauroidicknite$)  on  beds  of  sandstone,  and  by 
their  remains.  But  as  yet  few  animals  of  a  higher 
class  had  appeared  upon  earth — for  the  remains  of 
certain  creatures  of  the  Opossum  fkmily,  found  in  the 
oolite  at  Stonesfield,  near  Oxford,  stand  as  yet  so  soli* 
tarily,  that  we  can  scarcely  consider  them  as  proving 
that  mammalia  were  added  to  reptiles.  With,  then, 
flocks  of  pterodactyles  flying  in  the  air  in  pursuit  of 
huge  dntgon-flies  ;  gigantic  crocodiles  and  tortoises 
crawling  amidst  the  jungles  of  low,  moist,  and  warm 
shores,  and  such  monsters  as  the  ichthyosaurus  and 
plesiosaurus  swarminc  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  while 
its  deptlts  were  peopled  by  infinite  varieties  of  fish, 
shelled  and  vertenrated;  we  can  form  some  faint  idea 
of  what  lort  of  world  it  was  while  the  strata  between 
the  coal  and  the  ohalk  were  in  the  course  of  being 
depoaited. 

Cntaceous  or  Ohatk  5ui(em.—Immedtately  oteriying 
the  wealden,  and  forming  the  upper  portion  of  the 
secondary  formation,  occurs  a  set  of  caloaraoui,  argil- 
laceous, and  arenaceous  strata,  distinguished  in  Europe 
as  the  Cretaceous  System,  from  its  containing  the  well- 
known  mineral,  clialk  (Lat.,  creta).  In  this  system,  the 
arenaceous  members  are  no  longer  sandstones,  but  loose 
unsolidified  sands;  the  argillaceous  beds  are  generally 
soft  and  marly  olavs;  and  the  calcareous,  instead  of 
compact  or  crystalline  limestones,  present  that  soft 
earthy  texture  which  prevails  in  chalk.  All  this  at- 
tests a  comparative  recentness  of  formation,  apart  from 
great  pressure,  long-continued  chemical  action,  or  the 
indurating  effects  of  heat.  The  strata  occupy  very 
limited  spaces,  and  being  decidedly  of  marine  origin, 
point  more  to  detached  and  inland  seas  as  the  areas  of 
their  deposit,  than  to  the  shores  or  bays  of  the  ocean. 
Being  thus,  as  it  were,  a  local  deposit,  and  of  a  thick- 
ness not  exceeding  800  or  900  feet,  the  chalk  has  been 
more  thoroughly  explored  than  any  of  the  older  sys- 
tems, and  its  fossils  more  rigidly  compared  with  exist- 
ing species.  Upon  investigation,  it  has  been  found  that 
it  embraces  three  well-marked  groups ;  namely,  the 
Green-«and,  the  Oault,  and  ChaJk. 

The  Qreen-tand,  which  forms  the  lo\ter  division,  is  so 
named  from  its  prevailing  green  colour,  which  it  owes 
to  a  chloritous  siucate  of  iron.  In  England,  they  are 
usually  divided  into  the  Lower  and  Upper  green-sands, 
because  of  a  bed  of  soft  bluish  marly  clay  which  occurs 
about  the  middle  of  the  group.  The  Ch/uU,  otgolt  (a 
local  term),  overlies  the  green-sand,  and  is  not  of  great 
thickness,  nor  very  regular  in  its  occurrence.  It  is  a 
bluish  chalky  clay,  interstratified  with  layers  of  green- 
sand,  and  holds  irregular  balls  of  clay,  ironstone,  and 
iron  pyrites.  The  ^ali,  which  forms  the  upper  group 
of  this  system,  ii  toe  well  known  to  require  aescription. 
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It  eoniliti  chiefly  of  ewbonate  of  litie,  hu  an  earthT 
teztan,  uid  ii  lo  lofk  m  to  yield  to  the  nail.  Though 
generally  white,  it  lometimee  pawes  into  a  duaky  gray, 
or  even  i«d  colour ;  and  where  it  hw  come  in  contact 
with  igneoui  rocki,  it  ii  indurated,  and  of  a  cnritalline 
texture,  like  that  of  itatuary  marble.  In  England,  the 
chalk  strata  arerage  from  600  to  800  feet  in  thickneia, 
aad  are  uiually  divided  into  the  lower  and  upp?rbedi; 
the  former  being  more  compact,  of  a  dusky  white,  varied 
with  green  grains,  and  containing  few  flints— the  latter 
bebig  a  soft  white  calcareous  mass,  with  chert  nodules 
and  regular  layers  of  flints.  Traces  of  stratification  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  mass  of  the  ch.klk,  but 
an  clearly  evinced  by  the  lines  of  flints  and  other  Mo- 
dular concretions.  All  the  members  detailed  above  do 
not  ocsur  in  all  chalk  di&tricts  :  for  cxamnle,  the 
gieen-send  is  wanting  in  the  north  of  England,  chalk 
in  the  Carpathian  deposits,  gault  in  North  America, 
while  in  South  America  the  system  is  altogether 
imperfectly  represented. 

The  organic  remaini  found  in  the  system  are  emi- 
nently marine.  There  are  very  few  planta,  and  these 
chiefly  of  marine  types,  such  as  alg»,  conferva),  and 
other  sea-weeds.  Rare  fragments  of  ferns,  cones  of 
coniferous  trees,  cycadites,  and  dicotyledonous  wood, 
have  been  detected  in  the  green-sand  ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  there  is  no  formation  so  destitute  of  terres- 
trial organisms  as  the  chalk.  Among  the  animal 
rtmaitu,  eponges,  corals,  star-fishes,  annulosa,  univalve, 
bivalve,  and  chambered  mollusca,  Crustacea,  fishes,  and 
rentiles,  ai«  found  in  abundance;  but,  with  one  excep- 
tion, mammalia  are  not  known  in  the  cretaceous  rocks. 
The  same  races  which  appeared  in  the  oolite  appear 
also  in  the  chalk,  but  of  yery  different  genera ;  so 
much  so,  that  it  has  been  observed  that  the  creta- 
ceous system  contains  genera  never  found  in  any  rocks 
more  ancient  or  more  modem.  The  following  are 
characteristic  fossils : — 


1 .  PUgloatomn  spinosum;  2,  Hamites  intennedius;  .1  Qalerites 
albogoleriu ;  1  Boaphites  striatua ;  S.  Belemnites  mucronatus. 

TERTIART. 

The  Tertiary  Formation  comprises  all  IheiY^ti/arrimto 
of  limestone,  marl,  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  which  occur 
above  the  chalk.    Before  the  labours  ol'  the  celebrated 
Cuvier  and  M.  Brogniart,  these  beds  wore  regarded  as 
mere  superficial  accumulations,  not  rci'erriblo  to  any 
definite  period.     Now,  however,  they  are  recognised  as 
constituting  a  distinct  formation — dilfering,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  the  cretaceous  not  only  iii  its  mineral 
composition,  but   in   the  higher  order   of  organisms 
which  it  contains,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  su- 
perficial sands  and  clays,  in  being  regularly  stratified, 
and   in    imbedding  the  remains  of  animals  distinct 
from  existing  races.    In  general,  the  strata  are  loosely 
aggregated,  xte   of  no  great   thicknexs,  and  present 
appearances  which   indicate  frequent  alternations  of 
marine  and  fresh-water  agencies.    Thus,   marine  re- 
mains are  found  in  some  beds,  while  others  contain 
exclusively  land  animals  and  plants,  and  fresh-water 
shells.    The  whole  suite  being  less  consolidated  than 
any  of  the  secondary  systems,  and  containing  plants 
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and  animals  i4>i»raMhing  to  aziiting  fonni,  it  preMntd 
a  freshness  of  a^eot  wUoh  mttm  to  distinguish  it  flrom 
older  deposita  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Kgularitv  of  ita 
deposition  pieventa  it  firom  being  mistaken  for  any 
mere  lUluvwl  accumulation.  In  general,  it  ocoipiaa 
very  limited  and  detached  areai,  u  if  it  had  been 
formed,  in  shallow  inland  seas  and  estuariee,  to  which 
the  waters  3f  the  ocean  at  times  had  access,  and  where, 
at  other  periods,  freeh- water  inundations  prevailed. 
Another  essential  difference  between  the  tertiary  and 
the  more  ancient  formations,  consists  in  the  fact,  that 
the  latter  maintain  a  wonderful  unifonuity  in  their 
composition  and  character  all  over  the  globe  ;  whereas 
the  fonner  present  almost  as  many  distinctions  in  com- 
position as  there  are  areas  of  deposit.  For  this  reason 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  description  applicable  to  all 
tertiary  strata ;  those  of  England  and  France,  how- 
ever, may  be  taken  as  tjrpes  sufficiently  characteristic. 
The  following  is  a  descending  section  of  the  Pari* 
basin,  according  to  Cuvier  and  Brognfart  : 

a.  Uppkb  rnisH-WATKB  OROtiF— marls,  marljr  saada,  iheUjr 

limestone,  and  liliceous  or  burr  Umeitone. 
4.  Uppkh  hahink  anoiip— marls,  sands  and  sanditones  of  a 

white  or  oohraoeous  colour,  and  loosely  aggrefated ;  thin 

layerH  of  limestone. 
3.  Lowaa  PRisii-wATKn— marls,  (ypsum  (sulphate  of  lime), 

with  bones  of  animals,  and  liUceous  limestones, 
a.  Lowia  MARrNK— ooniiating  principally  of  a  coarse  sandy 

limestone  {ealcaire  gro$tier),  with  calcareous  marls  and 

layen  of  greenish  sand. 
1.  Plastic  clay  oroup  — consisting  of  bluish  plaatio  clays, 

with  layen  of  sand,  beds  of  lignite,  and  rolled  pebbles. 

Supposed  to  be  of  eatiiary  origin. 

Although  a  very  different  succession  takes  place  among 
the  tertiaries  of  the  south  of  England,  yet  there  is 
sufficient  resemblance  in  the  position  and  agj^gation 
of  their  strata,  as  well  as  in  their  organic  remains, 
to  establish  the  fact,  that  they  belong  to  the  same' 
epoch  as  the  rocks  of  the  Paris  basin.  The  annexed 
section  shows  the  order  of  their  occurrence  to  the  south 
of  London : — 

4  Baoshot  sands. 

3.  London  clay— of  a  dull  gray,  or  blue,  or  ochraceons  colour; 

often  full  of  green  grains.    Beptarla  and  other  ferruginous 

nodules  occur  in  some  parts.    Numerous  fossils. 
9.  Plastic  clav  and  bands— sands  of  various  colours,  with 

occasional  beds  of  lignite ;  also  layers  of  sandy  day,  with 

or  without  shells. 
I.  Sands— green  and  ferruginous,  accompanied  by  flint  pebbles, 

oyster  shells,  &o. 

In  other  parts  of  England,  the  order  of  occurrence  is 
somewhat  different.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  sands  are  most  extensively 
developei:  the  clays  chiefly  in  the  southern  basins; 
whilo  at  Oxford,  Ramsholt,  &c.  the  upper  beds  consist 
of  a  coarse  conglomerate  of  corals,  sand,  pebbles,  ehells, 
&c.  locally  known  as  the  "  Crag,"  and  so  calcareous  in 
some  places  as  to  be  used  as  a  limestone.  As  with  the 
Paris  and  English  deposits,  so  with  other  tertiary  basins 
in  Europe;  those  of  southern  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Austria,  Hungary,  &c. — all  showing  an  irregular  suc- 
cession of  clays,  sands,  marls,  lignite  (wood-coal),  and 
gypsum,  which,  when  examined  in  relation  to  their 
positions,  modes  of  aggregation,  and  fossils,  are  clearly 
referrible  to  the  same  period  of  formation. 

As  to  the  extent  of  country  occupied  by  tertiary  de- 
posits, there  is  yet  no  very  accurate  knowledge,  inas- 
much as  many  sands  and  clays,  now  regarded  as  the 
alluvium  of  existing  vallevs,  may  hereafter  be  referred 
to  this  system;  and  several  areas  of  gravel,  now  looked 
upon  as  tertiary,  be  classed  with  more  recent  accumu- 
lations. As  developed  in  Europe,  the  system  spreads 
over  wide  areas,  all  remarkable  for  their  conformation 
and  connection  with  the  outline  of  existing  seas.  In- 
deed, victts  the  islands  and  continent  of  Europe  to  be 
submerged  to  the  depth  of  600  or  800  feet,  the  watera 
of  the  German,  Baltic,  Fjiglish  Channel,  and  Mediter- 
ranean seas,  would  cover  most  of  the  tertiary  strata, 
showing  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  general  eleva- 
tion which  raised  them  into  dry  land,  there  has  been 
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,  compftnUlralj  Htile  tulitemmcftn  diiturbonoe  linoe  the 
tint*  ihnj  wan  dopMited. 

Ian«QU«  rocks  are  not  found  In  connection  with  the 
tertlMiei  of  England,  though  lubterranean  moTomenta 
hate  thrown  them  into  anticlinal  ridges  and  basin- 
shaped  hollows.  In  the  south  of  Europe  the  case  is 
otherwise,  and  the  geologist  finds  in  the  igneous  dis- 
chanes  of  Aurergne,  Switzerland,  the  Rhine,  Hungary, 
and  Italy,  a  link  which  connects  the  traps  of  the  se- 
condary period  with  the  products  of  recent  and  active 
volcanoes. 

J%e  orgatuc  remeufu  of  (A«  $y$tem  constitute  its  most 
important  and  interesting  feature.  The  fossils  of  ear- 
lier perioils  presented  little  analogy,  often  no  resem- 
blance, to  existing  plants  and  animals;  here,  however, 
the  similitude  is  frequently  so  complete,  that  the 
naturalist  can  scarcely  point  out  a  distinction  between 
them  and  living  races.  Oeoloey  thus  unfolds  a  beauti- 
Ail  mdation  of  being  from  the  corals,  molluscs,  and 
simple  Crustacea  of  the  grauwacke — the  enamelled 
fishes,  encrinites,  and  cryptogamic  plants  of  the  lower 
secondary — the  chambered  shells,  sauroid  reptiles,  and 
marsupial  mammalia  of  the  upper  secondary — up  to 
the  true  dicotyledonous  trees,  birds,  and  gigantic  qua- 
drupeds 01  the  tertiary  epoch.  The  student  must  not, 
however,  suppose  that  the  fossils  of  this  era  bring  him 
up  to  the  present  point  of  organic  nature,  for  thousands 
of  species  which  then  lived  and  flourished  became  in 
their  turn  extinct,  and  were  succeeded  by  others,  long 
before  man  was  placed  on  the  earth  as  the  bead  of  ani- 
mated existence. 

From  their  relative  position,  and  from  the  organic 
remains  contained  in  them,  geologists  have  been  enabled 
to  distinguish,  in  the  tertianr  series  of  strata,  four  great 
eras  of  deposit.  To  the  oldest  of  the  tertiary  eras, 
the  term  Eocene  is  applied;  the  second  ij  called  the 
Miocene  period;  the  third,  the  Older  Pliocene;  and  the 
fourth  and  latest,  the  Newer  Pliocene;  names  founded 
on  the  respective  proportions  which  their  fossil  shells 
bear  to  shells  of  existing  species.  In  each  of  these 
periods  is  included  a  great  fresh-water,  as  well  as  a 
marine  deposit.  Of  the  animals  which  flourished 
in  each  of  these  periods,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
some  account — premising  in  reference  to  the  vegetable 
world,  that  the  fresh-water  beds  have  yielded  cycadese, 
conifene,  palms,  willows,  elms,  and  other  families  ex- 
hibiting the  true  dicotyledonous  structure. 

After  the  chalk  formation,  a  period  of  considerable 
repose  seems  to  have  ensued,  during  which  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  existing  continents,  and  in  especial  the  hol- 
lows and  basins  on  their  surface,  appear  to  have  been 
the  site  of  vast  lakes,  rivers,  and  estuaries.  From 
these  was  deposited  the  first  great  fresh-water  forma- 
tion of  the  Eocene  period.  While  this  deposit  was 
going  on,  the  globe  was  tenanted  only  by  such  qua- 
drupeds as  live  beside  rivers  and  lakes.  Nearly  fifty 
extinct  species  of  mammalia,  chictiy  of  this  character, 
were  discovered  by  Cuvier  in  the  "first  Eocene  fresh- 
water formation.  The  most  of  these  belonged  to  the 
class  Pachydermata  {tliick'shinned  animals),  of  which 
the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hog,  the  tapir,  and  the 
horse,  are  remarkable  existing  examples.  This  doss  of 
animals,  it  may  be  observed,  only  includes  such  thick- 
skinned  creatures  as  have  no  more  prominent  mark  to 
distinguish  them  than  their  iHns.  The  seal  and  river- 
horse,  for  example,  are  thick-skinned;  but  then  they 
we  amphibwtts,  and  that  is  a  more  prominent  distinc- 
tion. The  extinct  animals  to  which  we  now  refer  re- 
semble the  tapir  more  than  any  of  the  other  Pachy- 
dermata. Among  these  extinct  creatures,  the  most 
worthy  of  notice  ai-e  the  Palajotherium,  the  Anoplo- 
therium,  the  Lophiodon,  Anthracotherium,  and  one  or 
two  other  families,  including,  some  of  them,  not  less 
than  eleven  or  twelve  distinct  species.  These  mam- 
miferous  families  had  some  general  traits  of  resen)- 
blance,  and  the  description  of  the  great  Paheotheriwm 

i ancient  vrild  beast)  may  afford  an  idea  of  the  main 
eatures  of  all.  This  animal  was  about  four  feet  and 
tk  half  in  height  to  the  wither,  and  somewhat  squat 


and  clnmsy  in  its  proportions.     On  each  foot  ww« 
three   large  toes, 
rounded,  and  un- 
provided    with 
claws;  the  upper 

iar  wan  much 
oncer  than  '<e 
under.  The  , 
and  partly  u<so 
the  hoc,  if  large 


If  largi 
enough,  would 
closely    resemble  Palrotherlum. 

the  mat  paleeotherium.  "  The  palseotheria,"  says 
Duckland,  *'  probably  lived  and  died  upon  the  margins 
of  the  then  existing  fakes  and  rivers,  and  their  dead  car- 
casses may  have  been  drifted  to  the  bottom  in  season* 
of  flood."  The  other  mammiferous  families  of  the  first 
Eocene  formation  were  all,  like  the  palseotheria,  her- 
bivorous, and  had,  it  is  probable,  similar  habits. 

The  number  of  animals,  aquatic  and  terrestrial, 
whose  remains  are  found  in  the  other  deposits  of  the 
Eocene  period,  is  immense.    In  some  gypsum  quarries 
of  that  era,  scarcely  a  block  can  be  opened  which  does 
not  disclose  some  fragment  of  a  fossil  skeleton.    The 
following  list  of  the  animals  found  in  the  gypsum 
quarries   of   Paris,  will   show  sufficiently  how  very 
different  from  the  gigantic  reptiles  of  the  secondary 
eras   were  the  creatures  that    tenanted,  and  found 
fitting  sustenance  on,  the  earth  during  the  Eocene 
period: — Besides  various  extinct  pachydermatous  fa- 
milies, there  were  found  extinct  species  of  the  wolf 
and  fox,  of  the  racoon  and  genette,  among  the  car- 
nivorous tribes ;  of  the  opossum ;  of  the  dormouse  and 
squirrel ;  nine  or  ten  species  of  birds,  of  the  buzzard, 
owl,  quail,  woodcock,  sea-lark,  curlew,  and  pelican 
families ;  fresh-water  tortoises,  crocodiles,  and  other 
creatures  of  the  reptile  class ;  and  several  species  of 
fishes : — all  of  these  animals,  be  it  remembered,  being 
extwtct  tpecie*  of  existing  families,  exclusive  of  the 
pachydermatous  animals,  and  the  fishes,  which  were 
extinct  species  of  extinct  familiei.   The  number  of  fossil 
shells  found  in  the  Eocene  formations  is  estimated  by 
Mr  Lyell  at  1238.    As  in  the  case  of  the  terrestrial 
creatures,  few  of  these  shellfish  are  of  recent  or  exist- 
iue  species,  not  more,  at  the  utmost,  than  three  and  a< 
half  in  every  hundred.    We  do  not,  moreover,  recog- 
nise in  the  strata  now  under  consideration,  those  pro- 
digious accumulations  of  microscopic  shells,  as  they  are 
called  from  their  extreme  minuteness,  that  distinguish 
the  formations  of  the  secondary  or  preceding  ages. 
One  small  piece  of  rock,  of  the  ages  in  question,  has 
been  found  to  contain  above  ten  thousand  chambered 
shells,  though  the  whole  weighed  only  an  ounce  and  a 
half.     In  fact,  great  beds  of  secondary  limestone  seem 
to  be  almost  wholly  composed  of  microscopic  shells. 
Such  phenomena  are  not  presented  in  the  Eocene  or 
subsequent    tertiary    deposits.      The    shells   of  these 
periods,  as  has  been   already  observed,  approximate 
more  to  the  character  of  recent  or  existing  species. 

The  second,  or  Miocene  period,  however,  of  the  ter- 
tiary ages,  brings  us  a  step  nearer  to  the  existing  con- 
dition of  things.  Whereas  only  three  in  the  hundred 
of  Eocene  fossils  were  of  recent  species,  of  the  Miocene 
shells  we  find  eighteen  in  the  hundred  to  have  existing 
representatives.  Along  with  the  mammalia,  also,  of 
the  Eocene  period,  we  find  that  the  Miocene  deposits 
present  us  with  the  earliest  forms  of  animals  existing 
at  the  present  time.  In  Dr  Buckland's  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  a  table  is  given,  exhibiting  the  animals  found 
at  Darmstadt,  in  a  bed  of  sand  referrible  to  the  Miocene 
period.  In  this  list  are  mentioned  two  skeletons  of  the 
dinotherium,  a  large  herbivorous  animal ;  two  large 
tapirs ;  calicotherium — two  large  tapir-like  animals  of 
this  name ;  two  rhinoceroses ;  hippotherium,  an  ani- 
mal allied  to  the  horse ;  three  hogs ;  four  large  cats, 
some  as  large  as  a  lion ;  the  creature  called  the  glut- 
ton ;  agnotherium,  allied  to  the  dog ;  and  an  anrmal 
allied  to  the  bear.  From  this  list  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive the  gradual  approach  in  the  Miocene  animals  to 
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nlftinc  ipMiM.  The  l*rgMk  of  tha  tcrrMtriU  mam- 
malU  y«t  dlicoTeiwd  belong*  to  the  peilod  now  uuder 
notkoa ;  it  it  the  dlnotheriuni,  or  giguitio  Uplr,  •Xnudj 
mentioned.  No  complete  iikeletnn  bM  yet  been  di»co- 
Yered ;  but  from  the  bone*  found,  Curier  and  olben 
irovine  the  animal  to  hare  reached  the  extraordinary 
length  of  eighteen  feot.  The  moet  remarkable  peoulia- 
ritiee  of  ita  etruoture  coniiet  in  two  enormou*  tueke  at 
the  end  of  ite  lower  Jaw,  and  the  »houlder-bIade,  which 
rewmblM  that  of  a  mole,  and  is  calculated  to  hare 


Dmotharium. 

giTon  the  power  of  digging,  or  other  ftee  moremant,  to 
the  fore-foot.  It  is  prooablo  that  this  atupendou*  crea- 
ture lired  in  fresh-water  lakes,  and  had  the  half  terres- 
trial half  aquatic  habits  of  the  walrus  or  rirer-horse. 

In  the  Mioct^ne  period,  the  seas  became  the  habita- 
tion of  numbers  of  marine  mammalia,  consisting  of 
dolphins,  whales,  seals,  walrus,  and  the  lamantin,  or 
manati.  Few  of  these  animals  were  of  the  Haroe  species 
as  those  which  exist  at  present;  but  the  differences 
were  far  fVom  being  great  or  remarkable.  This  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  the  considerable  number  of  fossil 
shells  identical  with  existing  ones,  exhibits  an  ap- 
proach in  the  character  and  tenantry  of  the  Miocene 
seas  to  the  present  state  of  things  in  these  respects. 
The  discoveiy,  also,  of  true  terrestrial  mammalia,  as 
the  rhinoceros  and  hog,  in  the  Miocene  formations, 
shows,  that  since  the  era  of  the  gigantic  reptiles,  a 
large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  had  assumed  the 
condition  of  dry  land,  fit  for  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon herbirorous  creatures.  At  the  same  time,  the 
occurrence  of  such  animals  as  the  dinotherium  proves, 
as  Dr  Buckland  remarks,  that  many  regions  were  still 
covered  with  gteat  lakes  and  estuaries.  It  now  re- 
mains to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of 
the  animals  characteriHing  the  Pliocene  age,  which, 
for  convenience,  has  been  arranged  into  two  periods, 
the  Older  and  Newer  Pliocene,  the  latter  of  which 
immediately  preceded  the  formation  of  the  diluvial 
layer  constituting  the  present  superficial  matter  of 
the  globe:  whereas  only  eighteen  in  the  hundred  of 
the  Miocene  shells  were  of  recent  species ;  in  the  Older 
Pliocene  from  thirty-five  to  fifty,  and  in  the  Newer 
Pliocene  not  less  than  from  ninety  to  ninety-five  in 
the  hundred,  are  identical  with  shells  of  existing 
species.  This  great  change  Is  accompanied  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Paleeotherian  family  and  others, 
which  formed  the  most  striking  animal  remains  of  the 
periods  immediately  preceding.  In  place  of  these 
extinct  species  of  extinct  Pachydermatous  or  thick- 
skinned  families,  we  observe  in  the  strata  of  the  Plio- 
cene periods  a  vast  number  of  remains  of  exuting  Pa- 
chydermatous families,  such  as  the  elephant,  the  rhino- 
ceros, and  the  hippopotamus,  though  these  remains 
belong  to  varieties  that  are  now  extinct.  The  first 
tntces  also  now  appear  of  ruminant  animals — of  oxen, 
deer,  camels,  and  other  creatures  of  the  same  class. 
But  though  it  is  of  importance  to  notice  the  existence 
of  such  remains  in  the  Pliocene  ages,  in  order  to  ex- 
hibit the  progressive  approach  to  the  present  state  of 
things  in  the  animal  kingdom,  it  is  in  the  huge  and 
extraordinarv  creatures,  now  no  longer  to  be  seen  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  that  the  interest  of  such  an  in- 
Testigation  as  the  present  chiefly  lies. 

The  enormous  creature  called  the  Oreat  Mastodon 
belongs  to  the  Pliocene  era.  Oi  all  the  fossil  animals 
whose  skeletons  have  been  found  comjakfe,  or  nearly  so, 
80. 


the  maitodoB  it  tha  lamii  M  U  abont  ena  hmdrad 
and  twenty  years  since  m  remaina  ware  flrat  dlteovcfad 
in  America,  and  vast  quantitiaa  of  tkaiii  have  baan 
tinea  found  in  tha  tama  region,  buried  ohiafly  in 
manhy  groundt.  One  ikalaton,  nearly  eomplala,  waa 
dug  up  on  the  bankt  of  tha  Hudson  In  lUOl,  and  it  it 
from  thit  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  tha  animal  haa 
bean  prineipally  derived.  In  height,  tha  maatodon 
teems  to  have  been  about  twelve  feet,  a  ttatura  whleh 
the  Indian  elephant  oooationallv  atUint.  But  tha  body 
of  the  mastodon  waa  greatly  elongated  in  comparison 
with  tha  alephant't,  and  iU  limba  ware  thicker.  Tha 
whole  arrangement  of  tha  bony  ttructura  raaambled 
that  of  the  elephant,  excepting  in  ona  point,  which 
Cuviar  regarded  at  of  tufficient  oontequence  to  oontti- 
tute  the  mattodon  a  diihrent  genut: — thit  waa  the 
cheak-taath,  which  are  divided,  on  their  upper  turfaoa, 
into  a  number  of  rounded,  obtuse  prominenoat,  arranged 
not  like  tha  elephant's,  but  like  (hota  of  the  wild  boar 
and  hippopotamui ;  whence  it  it  concluded,  that,  like 
>ha  latter  animalt,  tha  mattodon  must  have  lived  on 
tender  vegetables,  mots,  and  aquatic  plants,  and  could 
not  have  been  carnivorous.  The  lower  jaw  of  tha 
skeleton  found  on  the  Hudson  is  t^o  feet  ten  inohea 
in  length,  and  weighs  tixty-thrte  pound*.  Like  the 
elephant,  the  mastodon  had  two  tusks,  curving  upward*, 
and  formed  of  ivory ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Cuvinr,  it 
had  also  a  trunk  of  the  same  kind  with  tha  former 
animal's.  Altogether,  making  an  allowance  for  several 
additional  feet  of  length,  it  ma  ^e  considered  at  vary- 
ing but  little  from  the  larger  sTK.'<"iinens  of  tha  elephant. 
From  the  immense  number  mi  ui«stodon  bonet  which 
have  been  dug  up  in  various  pM't*  of  tha  earth,  and 
particularly  in  the  new  world,  we  mutt  oon^vide  that 
at  no  distant  period  of  tim»  the  tiirrestrial  surface  waa 
extensively  peopled  by  these  enormoua  onaturea.^ 

Another  creature,  belonging  to  the  later  Pliocene 
ages,  if  not  indeed  to  the  era  of  the  diluvial  formation, 
has  b«en  discovered  in  America,  bcth  north  and  south. 
This  is  the  Meyalherium  (great  wild  beast),  an  animal 
more  widely  removed  in  character  from  any  existing 
creature,  than  any  of  the  other  fossil  remains  that  have 
been  yet  obsr^ed.  The  megatherium  was  discovered 
towar'^s  the  cuii  of  the  last  century.  A  skeleton,  al- 
most entire,  was  fcu.id  nearly  at  one  hundred  feet  of 
depih,  in  excavations  made  on  the  bai<ks  of  the  river 
Luxan^  several  leaguea  to  the  south-west  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  megatherium  waa  a  Uurdigrade  (slow- 
moving)  animal,  like  the  sloth,  but  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions, and  calculated  to  subsist  on  roots  and  succulents, 
and  on  the  foliage  and  young  shoots  of  trees,  for  the 
uprooting  and  overturning  of  which  its  structure  seema 
to  have  been  admirably  adapted.  Its  habits  and  pecu- 
liarities are  thus  described  by  Dr  Buckland.  After 
stating,  that  with  the  bead  and  shoulder*  uf  ii  doth, 
it  combined,  in  it*  leg*  and  feet,  an  admixture  of  the 
character*  of  the  ant-eater  and  the  armadillo,  and 
resembled  them  still  more  in  being  cased  iu  a  coat  of 
armour,  he  continue* — "  Its  hauncue*  were  mora  than 
five  feet  wide,  and  its  body  twelve  feet  long  and  eight 
feet  high ;  its  feet  were  a  yard  in  Imgth,  and  terminated 
by  most  gigantic  claws ;  its  tail  was  probably  clad  in 
armour,  and  much  larger  than  the  tail  of  any  other 
beast  among  living  or  extinct  terrestrial  mammalia. 
Thus  heavily  constructed,  and  ponderously  accoutred, 
it  could  neither  run,  nor  lean,  nor  climb,  nor  burrow 
under  the  ground,  and  in  all  it*  movement*  mu*t  have 
been  necei*arily  slow.  But  what  need  of  rapid  locomo- 
tion to  an  animal  whose  occupation  of  digging  root* 
for  food  wa*  almost  stationary  t  And  what  need  of  speed 
for  flight  from  foes  to  a  creature  whose  giant  carcass 
was  encased  in  an  impenetrable  cuii-ats,  and  who,  by  a 
bingle  pat  of  his  paw,  or  lash  of  hi*  tail,  could  in^  an 
instant  have  demolished  the  cougar  or  the  crocodile! 
Secure  within  the  panoply  of  hi*  bony  armour,  where 
wa*  the  enemy  that  would  dare  encounter  this  behe- 
moth of  the  Pampas  (the  South  American  region  where 
it  existed),  or  in  what  more  powerful  creature  can  we 
find  the  cause  that  haa  eiiected  the  extirpation  of  hia 
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It    Hit  Mtlft  fmiM WM  an  kpp»n4ai  of  ooloml 

macbMtiMtn,  adMted  •xaotly  to  the  work  it  h»d  to  do{ 
■trong  and  pondarouii,  in  proportion  aa  thii  work  wa* 
boavy,  and  calculatod  to  bo  tb«  ▼ehiclo  of  lifo  and  en- 
Joyment  to  a  gigaiitio  raoo  of  quadnip«d«,  whiob,  though 
they  have  oaaitid  to  be  counted  among  the  living  inha- 
biUntt  of  our  planet,  haTO,  in  their  foMll  bonee,  left 
behind  them  imperiihable  roouumonti  of  the  oonium- 
mate  ikill  with  whioh  they  were  oonttruoted." 

AMooiated  in  the  eamo  Mt  of  deponita— that  ii,  in 
detriul  bedi  of  lomewhat  later  orfjfln  than  the  ter- 
tiariei  of  Europe — Mr  Darwin  haa  dmooTered  in  South 
America  the  remain*  of  Mveral  gigantic  quadrupedi 
bwidei  thoie  of  the  megatherium.  Of  theee,  the  moit 
lemarkable  are — the  Mtgalonyx,  nearly  allied  to  the 
megatherium;  the  SotUdotAerium,  an  animal  aa  larse  at 
the  rhinoceroe,  but  partaking  of  the  character  of  the 
Cape  ant-eaten  and  armadillo*;  another  great  ariua- 
dillo-like  animal  with  a  bony  oorering;  the  Maerauoh- 
mia,  a  huge  bea«t,  with  a  long  neck  like  a  camel;  and 
the  Tosouon,  perhap*  the  itranseet  animal  ever  die- 
covered.  The  moorauchenia  i»  described  ai  belonging 
to  the  aaroe  division  of  the  paobydermata  a*  the  rhino- 
ceros  and  tapir,  but  showine  in  the  structure  of  its  long 
neck  a  clear  relation  to  tne  camel,  or  rather  to  the 
alpaca  and  llama.  As  to  the  toxodon,  it  equalled  in 
■ize  the  elephant  or  megatherium;  but  the  structure  of 
its  teeth  proves  indisputably  that  it  was  intimately 
related  to  the  gnar/ers,  the  order  which,  at  the  present 
day,  include*  most  of  the  smallest  Quadrupeds.  In 
many  details  it  is  allied  to  the  thick-skinned  animals; 
and,  judging  from  the  position  of  its  eyes,  ears,  and 
nostrils,  it  was  probably  aquatic,  like  the  dugong  aad 
manatee,  to  which  it  is  also  allied,  "  How  wonder- 
fully," remarks  the  discoverer,  "  are  the  different  orders, 
at  the  present  time  so  well  separated,  blended  together 
in  different  parts  of  the  structure  of  the  toxodon  1" 

8UPEBFICUL  ACCUMULATIONS. 

After  the  deposition  of  the  tertiary  strata,  a  great 
change  took  place  in  the  relative  distribution  of  land 
and  ocean.  Most  oarts  of  Europe,  America,  and  the 
other  continents  were  elevated  above  the  waters;  other 
region*  seem  to  have  been  submerged,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  physical  conditions  established  not  differing 
widely  from  those  now  existing.  But  these  new  con- 
ditions did  not  for  an  instant  arrest  the  degrading  and 
transporting  power  of  water,  the  wasting  effects  of  the 
'  atmosphere,  the  disturbing  efforts  of  volcanoes,  or  the 
progressive  development  oforganic  life :  the  same  agents 
which  bad  exerted  themselves,  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  in  modifying  the  physical  features  of  the  world, 
continued  their  career,  only  differing  in  power  and 
degree  according  to  this  new  arrangement.  Thus  accu- 
mulations of  sand,  gravel,  clay,  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  took  place  above  the  previously  deposited  strata 
— every  river,  lake,  sea-shore,  shell-bed,  coral-reef,  and 
peat-moss,  contributing  its  peculiar  quota.  The  term 
Superficial  Accumulations  is  applied  to  these  loosely- 
aggregated  masses  of  matter — whatever  be  their  com- 
position or  mode  of  formation — to  distinguish  them 
from  the  tertiary  sands  and  clays,  in  all  of  which  »tra- 
ti/ioatiofi  is  distinct  and  undeniable.  Other  designa- 
tions have  been  proposed;  but  moat  of  them  are  objec- 
tionable, on  the  ground  of  involving  theoretic  opinions 
as  to  the  time  and  origin  of  the  deposits.  The  follow- 
ing synopsis  exhibits  both  the  nature  of  the  accumu- 
lations, and  the  agencies  concerned  in  their  aggre- 
gation:— 

Agmeiei.  Nature  o/AeeumtUeUiotii. 

DKTRi-  (Brratio  blocks  or  boulders;  dark  tenacious  days. 
.     *  <  Oasiferous  gravels,  sanda,  and  pebbly  clays. 
'     '  OMlferoua  caves.  Assures,  and  breccia. 

Raited  or  ancient  beaches ;  siibmarino  forests. 
Marine  silt,  aand-drift,  shingle  beaches,  &o. 
Submarine  deposits  and  aocumulatlons. 
'  Terrace-deposits  on  valley  sides,  marking  sucoosslve 
PL  VVIA-)     water-level8,and  dlatinot  from  general  oceanic  levels. 
TiLH.    )  Valleydeposits,onn8i8tingofriver8and,gravel,8ltt,&c. 
.  Deltoid  or  estuary  deposits,  ancient  and  progressive. 
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■aline  aad  sulphurou*  depwtts  ( 
ths  ssa,  voloanots,  Aio. 

Bituminous  ssudatloni,  pitoh  i 

Va(*tabl»-psat-moass*,  junsln.,    ^ 

Animal— •ball-beds,  eoral-reafs,  *c. 

BolU— primitive  earths,  with  admixtuiss  of  organ- 
ised matter. 

Rsrthquakss— eUvatlons  and  depresslnni,  oauaed  by 

Voleannes— elevations,  disruptions,  and  olhsr  abangei 
oausad  by 

DlaobanM  and  ■ooumulatUMWof  lava,  seorla,dust,*e. 

The  above  synopsis  comprise*  all  masse*  of  matter 
which  produce  any  sensible  roodifloation  of  the  carth'i 
surface ;  other  accumulations  than  these  must  be  of  a 
very  local  and  limited  desorlpiion.  All  these  masse* 
are,  moreover,  of  obvious  formation,  and  are  either  still 
in  progress  of  accumulation,  or  have  been  aeoumulated 
since  the  Tertiary  era  ;  that  is,  since  our  planet 
assumed  it*  present  superficial  aspect,  and  relative 
distribution  of  land  and  sea,  or  nearly  so.  On  this 
account  they  may  be  designated  "  Formations  of  the 
Current  Era,"  none  of  them  presenting  much  diflioult^ 
of  solution,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Erratut 
Block  or  Boulder  Oroup ;  the  other*  have  been  already 
noticed  under  the  head  of  modipvino  cauibs. 

The  boulder  formation,  or  diluvial  drift,  consists,  H 
stated,  of  a  thick  mas*  of  dark  tenaoiou*  day,  whioh 
overlies  extensive  districts,  intermingled  with  nume- 
rous boulder*  having  a  rounded  and  water-worn  ap- 
pearance. There  is  nothing  like  regularity  of  deposit 
in  the  mass,  unless  it  may  be  said  that  it  attains  the 
greatest  thickness  and  uniformity  of  composition  on 
extensive  plateau*  like  those  of  the  coal  measures,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  certain  valleys,  and  on  the 
south-eaatem  flank  of  hills  beloneing  to  the  seoondaiy 
period.  The  clay  ii  generally  of  a  dark-blue  colour, 
though  in  *ome  looalTtie*  it  assume*  a  reddish  hue. 
There  are  few  lines  of  lamination  in  the  mass,  and  no 
appearance*  of  regular  stratification,  unless  in  some 
districts  where  there  is  a  sort  of  natural  division  into 
"  upper  and  lower  clays" — the  lower  being  dark  and 
more  compact,  the  upper  lighter  in  the  hue,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  by  a  thin  reddish  streak.  Waiv- 
ing these  minutiae,  the  whole  may  be  described  aa  a 
covering  of  compact  dark  clay,  from  10  to  120  feet  in 
thickness,  full  of  boulders  and  rolled  stones,  from  the 
size  of  an  egg  to  many  tons  in  weight ;  these  blocks 
occupying  the  bottom,  middle,  or  surface  of  the  masa, 
without  regard  to  gravity  or  any  other  law  of  arrange- 
ment. The  boulders  are  principally  of  primitive  rocks, 
the  more  friable  strata  of  the  secondary  measure* 
being  less  capable  of  resisting  the  drifting  action  to 
whicn  the  mass  has  evidently  been  subjected,  and 
which  in  all  cases  appears  to  have  passed  in  a  direction 
from  north-west  to  south-east. 

To  account  for  this  deposit,  many  theories  have  been 
advanced;  but  the  one  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  is  that 
which  supposes  that  those  portions  of  Europe  now 
covered  with  erratic  blocks  were  submerged  after  the 
deposition  of  the  stratified  formations  ;  that  this  sub- 
mer)(ence  waa  caused  by  some  extraordinary  revolution 
in  the  planetary  relations  of  our  earth ;  that  it  waa 
accompanied  by  a  change  of  climate,  and  other  terres- 
trial condition* ;  that  while  in  this  state  icebergs  and 
avalanches  formed  around  the  earlier  mountains  which 
were  still  left  above  water;  and  that  these  icebergs, 
as  they  were  loosened  from  tho  shore  by  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  floated  southward  by  the  currents  of  the 
ocean,  dropped  their  burden  of  boulders  and  gravel 
precisely  as  Captain  Scoresby  found  modem  iceberg* 
dropping  their  debris  in  the  northern  seas,  and  as  the 
ofiicer*  of  the  recent  antarctic  expedition  observed 
similar  phenomena  in  the  Southern  Polar  Ocean.  It 
is  further  supposed,  that  while  iceberm  distributed  the 
erratic  blocks  and  other  debris  in  aeep  waters,  ava- 
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iMehM  wd  glMim  wera  forming  monhm  of  gi»Tfl 
In  th«  Tftllayt  of  th«  than  •liiting  land  antlogouf  to 
wbAl  U  oWrred  in  Um  klpino  gloni  of  HwitMrUnd. 
Again,  on*  ouuct  mA  Mr  8lmpM«'i  Moouni  of  the 
'  ihorM  of  th«  I'oIm  S«m,  Mid  iMum  that  tho  ice  formed 
daring  winUr  ortr  wliolo  leaguM  of  gnrtl.  breaki  up 
during  mtniiuer,  and  ii  blown  on  tlie  beach  by  wind*i 
or  piled  up  bv  tl»e  tidei,  wliere,  melting,  it  Imtvei  long 
flat-topped  rfdgee,  without  Dorcciviug  a  wonderftil  re- 
Mntblaooe  between  theee  eitectii  and  the  long  lin^- 
larlr-ehi^  ridgee  of  "dilufial"  grarel.  According 
to  tail  theory,  it  ia  eaey  to  account  for  the  louth-fiait- 
waid  direction  of  the  drift,  for  the  Polar  Ocoan  itll 
maintaini  iti  great  «outhward  current  to  the  equatorial 
waa,  modified,  undoubtedly,  in  it*  oourw  by  the  in- 
oqualitieii  of  the  bottom  over  which  it  iia*M«.  The 
chief  difficulty  to  be  obriatad,  ia  the  temporary  dimi- 
nution of  temperature  which  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Alia  muft  hare  then  experienced. 

The  ignaoui  rook*  -nnneoted  with  theie  ■unerficial 
aooumulationi  are  ewentially  the  product*  of  active 
exiiting  volcanoee ;  the  railed  beaobe*  and  old  water- 
lerali  so  frequent  along  our  ihorea,  whether  rvsiulting 
Avm  elevation  of  the  land  or  lubiiidence  of  the  ocean, 
■eem  to  indicate  a  more  gentiral,  tranquil,  and  gradual 
cauM  than  any  wt  of  volcanic  operation*. 

Tht  remain*  fomtd  in  the  >uperficial  accumulatiotu, 
for  we  can  scarcely  regard  them  aa  fouiU,  are  all  of  a 
comparatively  recent  character  and  construction.   A  few 
of  tne  animals  exiiting  during  the  deposition  of  the 
lower  bedi  are  now  extinct,  othen  present  variety,  if  not 
■pecitic  diitinctioni ;  while  in  the  higher  acoukiiulationi 
nothing  occurs  which  partakes  not  of  the  character  of 
the  current  era.    The  tMulder  olajri  and  graveli  are  all 
but  void  of  organic  relics ;  and  it  is  only  after  that 
truly  glacial  period  ii  pasied,  that  the  remaini  of  land 
and  lea  animals  are  to  be  diwovered — in  lome  districts 
abundantly,  in  others  rarely,  and  over  nil,  a  diitri- 
bution  somewhat  analogous  to  that  now  existing.    One 
of  the  most  curious,  ai  well  as  the  most  gigantic  ani- 
mals found  in  these  deposits,  is  the  MammoUi,  ot/o*»il 
dephant.   It  was  surmised,  when  numbers  of  mammoth 
bones  were  first  discovered  in  Italy,  and  other  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  that  they  were  the  remains  of 
elephants  brought  oy  the  Romans  and  others  from  Asia 
ana  Africa;  but  the  incalculable  quantities  of  them 
ultimately  detected  in  Russia,  Siberia,  and  other  dis- 
tricts, where  elephants  were  never  brought  in  the  shape 
of  Oriental  tribute,  a*  they  were  to  Rome,  showed  that 
their  presence  was  to  be  attributed  to  natural  cauKS, 
and  not  to  the  casual  agency  of  man.    In  truth,  the 
beds  of  the  Volga,  Don,  and  other  northern  rivers,  are 
filled  with  them ;  and  this  can  be  accounted  for  only 
on  the  hypothesis,  either  of  an  alteration  in  the  habits 
of  the  elephant,  or  of  a  great  change  of  climate  in  these 
parts,  or  of  some  immense  moving  force  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  which  has  carried  them  thither.    The  in- 
stance in  which  part  of  the  flesh  was  found  along  with 
the  bones,  will  supply  us  with  a  general  description  of 
the  mammoth.    When  the  animal,  on  this  occasion, 
was  first  seen  through  the  mass  of  ice  in  which  it  lay, 
the  soft  parts  were  nearly  entire.    After  the  natives 
had  fed  their  dogs  for  a  long  time  with  the  moun- 
tainous hulk   of  flesh,  Mr  Adams   of  St   Petersburg 
heard  of  it,  and  bet  out  to  see  it.     When  he  reached 
the  spot,  the  skeleton  was  entire,  with  the  exception  of 
a  fore-leg.  The  spine  of  the  back,  a  shoulder-blade,  the 
pelvis,  and  the  rest  of  the  extremities,  were  still  united 
by  lif;aments  and  a  portion  of  the  nkin.    Tho  other 
shoulder-blade  was  found  at  some  distance.    The  head 
was  covered  with  l.  dry  skin.    One  of  the  ears,  in  hit'h 
preservation,  wafc  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  Lair,  and  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  was  still  discernible.    The  brain  was 
found  in  the  skull,  but  in  a  dry  state.    The  neck  was 
furaiahed  with  a  long  mane,  and  tho  skin,  eeuentlly, 
was  covored  with  black  hairs  and  a  reddisn  sort  of 
wool.    Of  the  quantity  of  hair  and  bristles  that  had 
been  on  the  body,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
fftct,  that  thirty  pounds  of  them  were  gathered  from  the 
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nonnd,  whert  the  doga,  in  eating  the  fleah,  had  dfo^ 
tnem.  1'hc  tusks  wtn  more  than  nine  fwt.  u.nif,  unif 
the  head,  without  the  tusks,  wtiahed  mora  than  four 
hundred  pounds.  Altogether,  the  skeleton  of  thia 
mammoth  was  about  the  slio  of  a  largo  alephant'a. 
Hkelatons  similar  to  this  bar*  been  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  Islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  They  differ  in 
several  minute  points  of  structure  from  the  common 
elephant,  and  on  this  ciicumstaiiue  tho  moat  rational 
explanation  of -their  lieing  found  in  such  cold  climataa 
is  founded:'  this  explanation  ia,  that  the  mammoth 
elephant  was  of  a  species  fitted  to  be  a  native  of  cold 
countries ;  and  of  thia  ruaaoning,  the  ditferent  struo- 
ture,  and  the  long  thick  hair,  are  held  to  bo  proofs. 
Whether  this  may  be  the  oaae  or  not,  it  seema  certain 
that  the  mammoth's  existence  must  have  baen  very 
recent,  and  must  have  approached  cloeely  to,  if  not 
encroached  on,  the  era  of  man. 

Of  man  himself  no  reuutins  have  been  found,  save  in 
the  most  recent  and  superficial  deposits — an  alluvial 
mud,  calcareous  breccia,  volcanic  tutu,  and  the  like — 
thus  proving  him  to  be  one  of  the  lateat,  if  ^uot  tho 
very  latest,  inhabitant  of  this  globe. 

8UMMAKY. 

The  history  of  the  earth  thus  presenta  a  long  aeriea 
of  mineral  and  vital  gradations,  as  yet  but  im|Mrfectly 
interpreted  by  geology.  The  stratified  formations, 
from  the  gneiss  to  the  existing  surface,  bear  evidence 
of  these  gradations,  both  in  their  composition  and 
mode  of  aggregation  ;  so  also  do  the  unstratified  rocka 
— tho  granitic,  trappean,  and  volcanic  compounds— 
by  the  order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other.  On 
the  other  hand,  organic  being  rises,  as  it  were,  from 
tho  simple  zoophyte  to  man  himself,  appearing  at  suc- 
cessive eras,  as  new  conditions  permitted  its  develop- 
ment. As  system  gradually  merges  into  system,  so  tho 
Fauna  and  Flora  of  one  period  seem  to  live  into  that 
of  another,  there  being  always  certain  races  which  serva 
aa  links  of  connection  between  succeeding  eraa.  Thia 
idea  of  gradation  implies  not  only  an  incessant  onward 
change  among  the  rock  materials  of  the  earth,  but  also 
that  certain  races  of  plants  and  animals  must  be  per- 
petually dropping  out,  as  links  from  the  great  chain  of 
animated  nature.  And  tuch  is  the  fact  even  with  re- 
select  to  the  current  era.  The  mammoth,  mastodon, 
megatherium,  and  other  huge  pachydermata,  which 
passed  from  the  tertiary  to  the  modern  epoch,  have 
long  aince  become  extinct,  leaving  their  bones  in  the  * 
clays  and  gravels  of  our  valleys.  The  elk,  bear,  wild 
boar,  wolf,  and  beaver,  are  now  extinct  in  Britain ;  and 
what  takes  place  in  limited  regions,  must  also  occur, 
though  more  slowly,  in  wider  continents.  The  dodo  of 
the  Mauritius,  the  diuornis  and  apteryx  of  New  Zea- 
land, arc  now  matters  of  history;  and  the  same  causes 
which  led  to  their  extinction  seem  hurrj'ing  onward  to 
the  obliteration  of  tho  beaver,  ostrich,  kangaroo,  and 
other  animals  whose  circumscribed  range  of  existence 
is  gradually  being  broken  in  upon  by  new  conditions. 
Such  facU  as  these,  taken  in  connection  with  the  nu- 
merous 8ui)crficial  changes  produced  by  rivers,  lakes, 
seas,  pcat-bcds,  coral-reefs,  earthquakes,  and  volcanoes, 
have  led  to  speculations  a.s  to  the  conditions  which  yet 
await  our  planet. 

Respecting  the  future  history  of  the  globe,  it  wero 
vain  to  oiler  any  conjecture.  Subjected  as  it  is  to  the 
numerous  modi^iug  causes  previously  described,  we 
know  that  vast  changes  are  now  in  progress,  and  that 
the  present  aspect  of  nature  is  not  the  same  aa  that  it 
must  assume  a  thousand  years  hence.  Hut  what  may 
bu  the  character  und  amount  of  these  changes,  what  tho 
new  conditions  brought  about  by  them,  or  what  the 
races  of  plants  and  animals  adapted  to  these  conditions, 
wc  have  no  means  of  determining.  This  only  we  are 
assured  of,  that  whatever  vicissitudes  may  affect  the 
globe,  they  will  be  tempered  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  happiness  of  organised  existence :  that  Supreme 
Intelligence  which  has  maintained  the  paat  will  con- 
tinue to  protect  and  nuperiuteud  the  future. 


METEOROLOGY-THE  WEATHER. 


MKrEonoLoor  ii  th«  Mitnoe  of  tha  WMthor,  and  treaU 
o(  the  phmomeiiA  whieh  ooeur  in  the  atmoapherc,  their 
cftUMM  and  etfustt.  Men  in  all  agei  of  cooiety  bare 
b«ei>  led,  bv  motiTee  of  neceetity  or  comfort,  to  ttudjr 
thf  indlcatloni  of  the  weather  in  the  different  arniMr- 
aiicee  '>f  the  ikiee.  The  mariner,  the  ehapherd,  the 
hu«bM  ilnikn,  and  the  hunter,  have  the  itronKcet  mo- 
tiree  to  eiaroine  oloeely  erery  rarying  appearance  which 
may  precede  more  important  rhangee.  The  reeult  of 
theee  obnenratioM  formf  a  body  of  maximi,  in  which 
facU  are  often  stated  o«nectly,  but  mixed  with  erro- 
neoui  deduction!  and  miperttitioue  notion*,  inch  a«  the 
credulity  of  Ignorant  people  alwaye  render*  them  ready 
to  adopt.  Hence  the  diipoeition  to  refer  the  ordinary 
change*  of  the  weather  to  the  influence  of  the  moon, 
and  to  the  atar* ;  and  to  look  for  •ign*  of  approaching 
conruhion*,  eren  in  the  moral  world,  in  cometi,  me- 
teor*, and  other  unuiual  phenomena.  The  progrea*  of 
Roiente,  which  tend*  to  leparate  the  caaual  precumor* 
fh>m  the  real  oan*e*  of  erent*,  refute*  theee  falie  rea- 
soning*, dlMipates  the  empty  terror*  to  which  they  give 
rise,  and  aim*,  by  more  patient,  long-continued,  and 
wide-extended  ob*enrationg,  to  deduce  the  general  rule* 
by  which  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  appear  to 
be  rei^lated. 

Meteorology,  therefore,  taken  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
knowledge,  rests  on  no  idle  conjecture*  or  imaginary 
fears,  but  has  it*  foundation*  in  the  ascertained  truth* 
of  phy*i(»l  (cience.  The  phenomena  to  which  it  refer* 
are  accounted  for  bv  natural  law*  di*clo*ed  to  us  in 
the  study  of  chemistry,  electricity,  the  atmospheric 
properties,  optics,  acoostic*,  heat,  and  other  depart- 
ment* of  phyiic*.  Of  all  branche*  of  learning,  none 
perhap*  i*  more  *ervioeable  in  clearing  the  mind  from 
Nupentition;  and  on  that  account  alone,  independently 
of  dll  other  considerations,  we  are  anxious  that  meteo- 
rology, a*  a  ecieuce,  *hould  be  extenaively  underatood 
among  the  claaae*  whom  we  have  the  pleaauie  to  ad- 
drass.  That  nothing  may  be  left  to  doubt,  we  com- 
mence by  a  recapitulation  of  the  leading  facta  connected 
with  the  extent,  compoNition,  density,  and  other  me- 
'  chanical  properties  of  the  atmosphere. 

THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  atmosphere  is  an  invisible  oKriform  fluid,  which 
wraps  the  whole  earth  round  to  an  elevation  of  about 
forty-five  miles  above  the  highest  mountains.  This 
f;reat  ocean  of  air,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  far  from  being 
of  a  uniform  density  throughout  its  mass.  At  and  near 
the  level  of  the  sea  it  is  most  dense,  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  the  luperincumbeut  strata.  A*  we 
ascend  mountain*,  or  in  any  other  way  penetrate  up- 
wards, the  air  b'jcomes  gradually  lea*  dense;  and  so 
thin  is  it  at  the  height  of  three  miles,  as,  for  instance, 
on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  one  of  the  Alps,  that 
breathing  is  there  performed  with  some  difficulty.  Be- 
yond this  limited  height,  the  density  of  the  air  con- 
tinues to  diminish  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  altitude; 
and  at  the  elevation  of  about  forty-five  miles  it  is  be- 
lieved to  terminate,  or  at  least  to  beoome  so  attenuated, 
that  its  density  is  inappreciable.  So  dense  are  the 
lower  in  propoHion  to  the  higher  regions,  that  one-half 
of  the  entire  body  of  air  is  below  a  height  of  three 
miles,  the  other  half  being  expanded  into  a  volume  of 
upwards  of  forty  miles  in  altitude. 

The  atmosnhere,  like  all  liquid  and  aifriform  fluids, 
pressing  equally  in  every  direction,  must  exert  a  certain 
pressure  on  all  objects,  the  degree  of  pressure  being  of 
coume  in  proportion  to  the  height  above  the  mean  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  The  part  at  which  the  pressure  is 
greatest  ia  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  for  ^ere  the  atmo- 
sphere is  highest  The  presaurs  at  that  level  is  oidi- 
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narilv  computed  io  be  about  l,^  lb*,,  or,  more  flonectly, 
14.6  lbs.  avolnlupois  on  «verr  iquare  Inch  of  surface. 
The  surface  of  a  man  of  ordinary  itnture  in  about  1 5 
square  feet,  or  2160  square  inches,  whence  the  whole 
atmoapherio  pressure  which  his  body  sustains  amounta 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  31,A.16  lbs.  I  This  great  prei< 
*ure  i*  not  *enBlble,  however,  becau*e  it  is  balanced  by 
the  reaction  of  the  elastic  fluids  in  the  Interior  of  our 
bodies.  Under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump 
animal  life  is  soon  destroyed :  on  the  summit  of  a  very 
high  mountain  not  only  is  fatigue  and  difficulty  of 
resuiration  experienced,  but  the  pulse  is  accelerated; 
ana  it  has  happened  that  the  blood  ha*  *tarted  tnia 
the  eyes  and  ear*,  and  other  tender  part*  of  the  body, 
in  con*equence  of  the  dimlni*hed  pressure. 

The  extreme  height  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  observ- 
able from  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed  on  the 
earth.    Our  eye,  on  being  cast  upwards,  perceives  only 
a  vast  expanded  vauit.  tinted  with  a  deep  but  delicate 
blue  colour ;  and  this  in  common  language  is  called  the 
heavens  or  the  sky.    The  bluenttss  so  apparent  to  tr 
sense  of  sight  is  the  action  of  the  rays  of  light  upon    u    . 
thin  fluid  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  and  the  brightncs 
is  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  clouds  and  othi. 
watery  vapour*.    In  proportion  a*  the  spectator  risea 
from  the  *urface  of  tne  earth,  and  has  less  air  nbovo 
him,  and  that  very  rare,  thv  bluo  tint  gradually  disap- 
pears ;  and  if  he  could  attain  a  height  at  which  there 
IS  no  air,  say  fifty  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
sky  would  appear  dark  or  black.    Travellers  who  huve 
ascended  to  great  heights  on  loty  mountains,  describe 
the  appearance  of  the  skv  from  these  elevated  station* 
a*  dark,  or  of  a  blivt  kish  hue. 

Notwithstanding  it*  transparency,  the  air  thus  in- 
tercepts and  reflect*  the  sun's  rays,  multiplies  and 
propagates  them  by  an  infinity  of  repercussions ;  and 
were  it  not  for  this  property,  objects  would  never  ba 
illuminated  unless  exposed  tu  the  direct  light  of  the 
sun.  It  is  also  the  recipient  and  retainer  of  the  solar 
heat  reflected  from  the  earth ;  and  were  it  not  so  con- 
atituted,  the  aolar  raya  would  be  returned  to  space, 
and  an  excessive  cold  continually  prevail.  Chemically 
speaking,  it  is  a  gaseous  admixture — every  hundred 
{wrts  of  which  are  composed  of  79  nitrogen,  and  21 
oxygen — with  about  one  part  in  a  thousand  of  carbonic 
acid.  Besides  these,  which  are  the  permanent  con- 
stituents of  the  atmosphere,  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  aqueous  vapour,  amounting  from  1  to  1*8 
per  cent. ;  and  in  certain  localities  traces  of  ammonia, 
sulphurous  acid,  muriatic  acid,  and  other  ingredients 
are  to  be  occasionally  detected.  The  atmosphere  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  laboratory  in  which  clouds, 
rain,  snow,  and  other  vapours  are  formed—  the  medium 
through  which  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  are  diffused 
and  equalised — an  element  without  which  animal  and 
vegetable  life  could  not  exist,  for  both  incessantly 
inhale  and  exhale  its  elements;  and  an  agent  indis- 
pensable to  those  physical  operations  which  constitute 
the  progressive  history  of  our  planet. 

The  Barometer. — The  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  found  by  experi- 
ment to  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury 
of  thirty  inches  in  height ;  and  the  fact  of  such  being 
the  case,  has  suggested  tho  construction  of  an  instru- 
ment to  measure  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  difiierent 
point*  and  in  various  circumstances.  This  instrument 
1*  called  the  bany/neter,  a  compound  from  two  Greek 
words,  aignifying  weight-measurer. 

The  barometer  in  common  use  consists  of  a  nar^ 
row  glass  tube  upwards  of  thirty  inches  in  length, 
and  Dent  upwards  at  its  lower  extremity,  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  1.    The  meivury  is  introduced  into  the 
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tube  with  great  care,  so  that  a  perfect  vacuum 
exists  at  the  upper  extremitjr.  The  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  bent  part  is  open 
to  tlie  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
buoys  up  a  small  plummet  or  float  F, 
to  which  a  thread  is  attached  ;  the 
thread  proceeds  upwards  to  a  small 
pulley  G,  over  which  it  goes,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  small  ball  W.  The  fric- 
tion of  the  thread  on  the  pulley  turns 
a  small  index  H,  which  points  to 
figures  on  the  surrounding  dial.  Com- 
monly, the  whole  apparatus,  exce])t 
the  dial-plate,  is  concealed  in  an  orna- 
mental frame.  Barometers  of  this 
description  are  adjusted  in  such  a 
manner  that  tlie  smallest  rising  or 
falling  of  the  mercury  from  atmo- 
spheric action,  aflects  the  index  on  tlio 
dial,  and  consequently  shows  tho  degree 
of  pressure. 

In  comnjon  circumstances,  the  mer- 
cury ranges  from  twenty-nine  to  thirty 
inches.     It  seldom  sinks  so   low   as  ''ig- >• 

twenty-eight  or  rises  to  thirty-one.  Wl  Ci^  it  falls, 
an  indication  is  given  of  diminished  pressure  ;  and  as 
diminished  pressure  causes  the  air  to  expand,  and  con- 
sequently to  be  sensibly  cooled,  moisture  is  liable  to  be 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain.  Hence  a  fall  in  the 
mercury  of  the  barometer  is  con  Jercd  a  prognostic  of 
rain  or  wet  weather,  and  a  rise  the  reverse.  The  dial 
of  the  barometer  is  marked  accordingly. 

The  UHutil  rules,  however,  as  to  prognosticating  the 
state  of  the  weather  from  the  action  of  the  barometer, 
ar«  in  many  cases  very  illusory ;  because  much  de- 
pends on  the  situation   in  which   the  iiistrument  is 
placed.     If  situated  near  the  sea's  level,  the  pressure 
on  the  mercury  will  appear  greater  than  if  on  a  high 
ground,  and,  consequently,  no  general  scale  can  apply 
to  conditions  so  very  dissimilar.     In  alluding  to  the 
vulgar  errors  entertained  on  this  subject,  Dr  Lardner 
remarks — "  It  is  observed  that  changes  of  weather  are 
indicated,  not  by  the  actual  height  of  the  mercury,  but 
by  its  change  of  height.    One  of  the  most  general, 
though  not  absolutely  invariable  rules  is,  that  where 
the  mercury  is  very  low,  and  therefore  the  atmosphere 
very  light,  high  winds  and  storms  may  be  expected. 
The  following  rules  may  generally  be  relied  upon,  at 
least  to  a  certain  extent : — 1.  Generally  the  rising  of 
the  mercury  indicates  Uie  approach  of  fair  weather ; 
the  falling  of  it  shows  the  approach  of  foul  weather. 
2.  In  sultry  weather  the  fall  of  the  mercury  indicates 
coming  thunder  ;  in  winter  the  rise  of  the  mercury 
indicates  frost ;  in  frost  its  fall  indicates  thaw,  and  its 
rise  indicates  snow.     3.  Whatever  change  of  weather 
suddenly  follows,  a  change  in  the  barometer  may  be 
expected  to  last  but  a  short  time.   Thus,  if  fair  weather 
follow  immediately  the  rise  of  the  mercury,  there  will 
be  very  little  of  it ;  and  in  the  same  way,  if  foul 
weather  follow  tho  fall  of  the  mercury,  it  will  hut  bL 
a  short  time.    4.  If  fair  weather  continue  for  several 
days,  during  which  the  mercury  constantly  falls,  a  long 
continuance  of  foul  weather  will  probably  ensue  ;  and 
again,  if  foul   weather  last  for  several   days,   while 
the  mercury  continually  rises,  a  long  succession  of  fair 
weather  will  probably  sui^oeed.    5.  A  fluctuating  and 
unsettled   itcate    of   the   mercurial    column    indicates 
changeable,  weather.    The  domestic  barometer  would 
become  a  much  raor         ;ul  instrument,  if,  instead  of 
tlie  words  usually  eng       ."A  on  the  plate,  a  short  list  of 
the  best  established  rules,  such  as  the  above,  accom- 
panied it,  which  might  be  either  engraved  on  the  plate 
or  printed  on  a  enxd.     It  would  he  right  (concludes 
this  writer^  to  express  the  rules  only  with  that  degree 
of  probability  which  observation  of  past  phenomena  has 
Justifl«d.    There  is  no  rule  respecting  these  effects 
which  will  hold  good." 

Thg   Thermometer. — The  atmosphere  possesses  the 
capacity  of  receiving  and  containing  heat  from  the  sun's 
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rays  or  any  other  source  of  warmth,  but  this  capacity 
is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  density  of  the  air,  and 
accordingly  varies  in  dift'erent  situations.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  air  is  more  warm  on  low  than  on  high 
grounds,  and  this  is  a  peculiarity  in  its  condition  aris- 
ing from  the  difference  of  density  at  the  two  places. 
If  we  take  a  pound  weight  of  air  near  the  sea's  level, 
and  another  poundweight  at  a  spot  a  mile  above  tha 
sea,  we  shall  find  that  each  pound  contains  precisely 
the  same  quantity  of  heat ;  but  in  the  case  of  that  taken 
near  the  sea,  the  air  will  feel  warm,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  other,  the  air  will  feel  cool.  This  seems  a  contra- 
diction, yet  it  is  a  truth.  A  pound  weight  of  air  taken 
near  the  sea,  is  compact  in  substance,  and  goes  into  a 
comparatively  small  bulk  ;  but  that  taken  from  a  high 
part  of  the  atmosphere  is  thin,  and  occupies  a  much 
larger  space.  This  explains  why  the  thin  air  on  high 
grounds  is  seemingly  colder  than  on  low  situations. 
Aloft,  the  air  is  as  warm  as  it  is  below,  but  there  ia 
less  of  it ;  the  particles  are  more  widely  asunder,  and 
this  produces  the  effect  of  a  greater  coldness.  Properly 
speaking,  the  cold  in  high  situations  arises  from  tha 
want  of  air,  rather  than  fi-om  the  air  itself. 

In  tho  warmest  regions  of  tho  globe,  the  air  is  cold 
at  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  merely  because  the  air 
is  there  thin  and  incapable  of  forming  a  medium  for 
the  retention  of  the  sun's  rays.  In  every  country  there 
is  a  point  of  altitude  at  which  water  freezes  on  all 
occasions,  whether  summer  or  winter.  In  Europe, 
this  point— called  by  some  the  snow  line,  or  point  of 
eternal  snow — is  from  five  to  six  thousand  fe,et  abo  e 
the  level  of  the  sea  ;  in  the  hot  regions  of  Africa  and 
America,  it  is  fourteen  thousand  feet  hig|i.  At  these 
points  of  altitude  respectively,  snow  lies  constantly 
unmelted  on  the  mountain  sides  and  summits.  In  tho 
warm  regions  of  liiudostan,  the  atmosphere  is  as  cool 
and  pleasant  at  a  certain  height  on  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  as  it  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe. 
The  plains  of  Mexico,  under  a  burning  sun,  would  not 
be  endurable  oy  mai;,  if  they  were  not  at  such  an  ele- 
vation as  to  possess  an  atmosphere  so  rare  aa  to  be 
incapable  of  being  heated  to  excess. 

Although  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  thus  depends 
on  the  density  of  the  fluid,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  it 
is  likewise  influenced  by  other  cireumstances.    Certain 
bodies  have  the  power  of  heating  the  atmosphere  in  a 
greater  degree  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.    For 
example,  in  valleys  the  heat  is  thrown  off  from  the  sides 
of  adjacent  hills,  from  forests  of  trees,  or  other  objects ; 
and  in  these  situations  the  air  is  hotter  than  if  there 
were  no  such  radiation.     If  the  spot  be  sheltered  from 
the  cooling  effect  of  winds,  there  ia  another  cause  of 
increase  to  the  temperature. 
@       The  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  atmosphere 
are  called  its  temperature  ;  and  for  finding  this 
correctly,  with  reference  to  a  standard,  an  instru- 
ment has  been  invented,  called  the  thermometer 
a  word  signifying  heat-measurer.     It  is  a  glass 
tube  with  a  bulb  at  the  bottom,  into  which  mer- 
cury or  quicksilver  is  put,  with  a  scale  of  figures 
along  the  tube  to  mark  the  rising  of  the  quick- 
silver.    This  instrument  differs  from  the  baro- 
meter, inasmuch  as  the  quicksilver  is  sealed  up 
close  from  the  air.    The  atmospheric  heat,  how- 
ever, affects  the  metallic  fluid  in  the  bulb,  and, 
according  to  its  warmth,  causes  it  to  expand  and 
rise  in  the  tube.    The  degree  of  temperature  ia 
indicated  by  the  figures  to  which  ii  ascends. 

Our  common  thermometer  (Fahrenheit),  of 
which  a  representation  is  given  in  fig.  2,  has  a 
graduation  from  zero,  near  the  bulb,  to  3 12,  the 
degree  of  heat  of  boiling  water.  In  the  scale  of 
figures,  32  is  marked  as  the  freesing-point — that 
is  to  say,  when  the  mercury  is  at  the  height  of 
S'2,  water  freezes  ;  and  the  more  it  is  below  that 
point,  the  more  intense  is  the  frost ;  55  is  reck- 
,  ^  .  oned  moderate  heat,  and  76  summer  heat,  in 

V /  Great  Britain :  08  is  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  ths 

Fig.  3.  average  of  living  men. 
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re  thus  depends 


Different  nations  adopt  different  graduations  in  the 
scale  of  thermometers,  which  is  a  fertile  source  of 
error  and  confusion  in  estimating  and  comparing  the 
statements  of  temperature  made  by  scientific  men 
in  different  countries.     Wherever  the   English   lan- 

fuage  prevails,  the  graduation  of  a  person  called 
'ahrenheit  is  generally  preferred.  By  the  Germans, 
Reaumur's  is  used  ;  and  the  French  now  adopt  what 
they  term  a  centigrade  thermometer.  In  the  French 
centigrade  thermometer,  0  is  the  freezing-point,  and 
100  the  boiling-point ;  in  Reaumur's  thermometer,  0 
is  the  freezing-point,  and  80  the  boiling-point.  Each 
degree  of  Reaumur  is  equal  to  two  and  one-fourth 
of  Fahrenheit.  It  was  at  one  time  imagined  that  the 
greatest  ccid  could  make  the  fluid  in  the  thermometer 
fall  only  32  degrees  below  the  freezing-point,  the  place 
to  which  it  then  fell  being  xero,  and  therefor6  the  nota- 
tion has  been  commenced  by  Fahrenheit  at  that  place. 
]3ut  much  greater  degrees  of  cold  exist  at  diflerent 
parts  of  our  globe  in  winter,  and  may  be  produced  arti- 
ficially, so  that  the  fluid  in  the  stem  of  the  thermo- 
meter often  descends  below  that  point,  and  is  then  said 
to  be  at  so  many  degrees  below  zero. 

Water,  as  above  mentioned,  boils  at  212  degrees,  but 
this  is  only  under  the  common  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere near  the  sea's  level.  By  removing  a  portion  of 
the  pressure  either  by  an  air-pump  or  by  ascending  a 
height,  the  vaporifio  or  boiling  point  will  be  reached 
correspondingly  sooner.  On  this  account,  we  might 
ascertain  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  height  of  moun- 
tains, by  noticing  at  what  degree  of  heat  by  the  ther- 
mometer water  boiled.  A  writer  in  the  EncydopiBdia 
Dritannica  has  given  the  following  instructions  on  this 
subject : — 

"  Boil  pure  water  in  an  open  vessel  at  the  bottom  of 
the  elevation,  and  observe  on  the  thermometer  the 
point  at  which  it  boils.  Boil  it  again  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  observe  with  the  Uiermometer  the  point 
at  which  it  now  boils  ;  the  difference  of  temperature, 
multiplied  by  530  feet,  will  give  a  close  approximation 
to  the  height, of  the  upper  above  the  lower  station. 
This  will  give  an  approximation  ;  but  if  greater  accu- 
racy be  required,  it  will  further  be  necessary  to  correct 
for  the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the 
two  stations,  in  the  following  manner  : — Add  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  air  at  the  stations,  and  subtract  sixty- 
four  from  their  sum  ;  multiply  the  remainder  by  one- 
thousandth  part  of  the  height  found,  and  this  will  be  the 
correction  to  be  added  to  the  height  formerly  found. 
The  result  thus  found  will  still  require  a  slight  correc- 
tion for  the  figure  of  the  earth  and  latitude  of  the  place ; 
but  this  does  not  amount  to  more  in  our  latitude  than 
an  addition  of  about  two  feet  in  a  thousand,  which  forms 
a  second  correction. 

To  illustrate  the  mode  of  deducing  heights  from  the 
boiling-point,  as  we  have  given  it,  we  take  the  following 
example : — Water  boils  on  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis  at  203'8 
degrees,  while  at  the  side  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  it 
boils  at  212  degrees,  the  temperature  being  30  degrees 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  35  degrees  below. 
In  order  to  determine  the  height, 
From  812* 

Take  ata-B*  To  SO' 
Add  34* 

Tliere  remains,    a-2*  

Multiply  by     fi30  eum  (U* 

. •  Bubt.  64* 

S46-0  

410  Rumain  1°  mult,  by  4-316. 


434U  first  approx. 
4  first  correct. 

4390    leoond  approx. 
8-7  leooad  oorreot 


Iiatitudo  80°  nearly 

Mult.  4-3S0 

by        8 

8-700 


Calc.  height,  435B7  third  approximation. 
4338,  true  measured  height— tlie  dltl'etence  being  less  than  I 
fout 

This  method,  however,  is  seldom  susceptible  of  so 
high  a  degree  of  aecuracv,  even  with  the  most  carefully 
oonductod  experiments.'' 


Th$  Hygrometer. — One  of  the  principal  meteorological 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  is  its  capacity  for  receiv- 
mg  and  holding  moisture.  Evaporation,  to  a  lesser  or 
greater  extent,  is  in  constant  exercise  over  the  whole 
earth.  The  ocean,  lakes,  rivers,  fields,  are  ever  yield- 
ing up  water  to  the  atmosphere,  and  plants  and  animals 
are  also  at  all  times  giving  forth  exhalations.  The  at- 
mosphere is  thus  a  great  receptacle  for  the  moisture  of 
the  earth,  and  its  capacity  in  this  respect  is  increased 
by  an  increase  of  temperature.  In  a  hot  day,  much 
more  evaporation  is  produced  than  in  one  which  is  cold, 
but  it  is  not  on  that  account  more  perceptible  by  the 
senses.  The  more  warm  and  free  the  air,  so  is  the 
moisture  less  observable  in  its  mass ;  and  it  is  only  when 
the  atmosplier<i  sinks  to  a  certain  pitch  of  cold,  that  we 
begin  to  see  tut  suspended  moisture  in  the  form  of  mists 
and  clouds.  Thus,  in  a  hot  day,  we  do  not  see  the 
breath  issuing  from  our  mouth,  it  being  conducted  away 
in  an  ethereal  state,  but  in  a  cold  damp  day  in  winter, 
we  see  it  proceeding  in  puffs  at  every  expiration. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  respects  its  moistness, 
is  called  its  hygrometrio  condition,  from  the  hygrometer, 
an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  relative  degree  of 
moisture  in  the  air.  There  are  various  kinds  of  hy- 
grometers, depending  on  the  principle  of  the  shrink- 
ing and  expanding  of  bodies  in  relation  to  the  degree  o( 
humidity  with  which  they  are  affected.  Fibrous  vege- 
table substances,  such  as  ropes,  contract  by  imbibing 
moisture,  while,  on  the  contrary,  hairs  and  catgut 
(strings  of  violins),  contract  by  drought.  Hair  has  been 
found  to  be  the  most  delicate  in  hygrometrical  motions, 
Tiie  celebrated  Saussure,  a  Swiss  philosopher,  accom- 
plished the  construction  of  a  hygrometer  from  a  single 
long  hair,  previously  cleaned  in  a  soda  ley.  Various 
philosophical  toys,  as  ornaments  for  mantel-pieces,  have 
also  been  constructed  to  indicate  the  dryness  or  moist- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  all  on  the  similar  principle  of 
contraction  and  expansion  of  a  hair,  piece  of  catgut,  or 
part  of  the  beard  of  the  wild-oat.  One  of  the  most  useful 
instruments  of  this  class  is  a  small  object  resembling  a 
watch  in  external  appearance,  designed  ij  prove  tho 
dampness  or  dryness  of  beds  :  a  moveable  hand  on  the 
dial-plate  points  out  very  speedily  the  hygrometrical 
condition  of  the  bedclothes  on  which  the  instrument 
is  laid. 

Hygrometers  of  the  kind  just  mentioned,  however 
ingenious,  fail  as  instruments  of  science  or  comparison, 
chiefly  from  the  circumstance  of  their  liability  to  lose 
their  contractile  and  expansive  energy,  as  well  as  the 
difliculty  of  making  many  of  them  possessing  similar 
powers.  To  supply  the  required  instrument  of  compa- 
rison. Professor  Daniel  contrived  a  very  elegant  hygro- 
meter, which  is  now  universally  in  use.  It  consists  of 
a  glass  tube,  bent  nearly  in  the  form  of  {]>  supported 
on  a  stand,  with  a  ball  at  each  extremity,  and  ccntain- 
ing  only  some  ether.  Within  one  of  the  depending 
limbs  a  thermometer  is  placed.  The  instrument  ope- 
rates on  a  little  ether  being  dropped  on  one  of  the  balls  ; 
evaporation  immediately  takes  place,  heat  is  abstracted, 
and  the  ball  containing  the  thermometer  is  so  cooled, 
that  a  dew  perceptibly  gathers  on  its  surface.  The 
degree  of  temperature  at  which  the  dew  is  se«n  to 
collect,  marks  the  exact  hygrometrio  condition  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  principle  is  precisely  that  on  which 
a  bottle  of  cold  liquor,  on  being  brought  into  a  warm 
apartment,  collects  dew  on  its  surface.  If  no  dew  ap- 
pears on  a  bottle  in  such  circumstances,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room  is  certainly  very  dry. 

CLOUDS. 

The  capacity  of  the  atmosphere  for  moisture,  even  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  is  limited.  The  air 
cannot  be  loaded  with  water,  in  any  form,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point.  Meteorologists  mention,  that  if  saturated  with 
vapour  even  to  its  utmost  extent,  the  whole  would  not 
form  more  than  from  six  to  seven  inches  of  rain  ;  in 
other  words,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  of  water 
can  be  maintained  in  solution  throughout  the  forty-flve 
miles  of  atmosphere  abov«,  at  any  one  time.    The  capa- 
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city  for  retaining  moisture  Is  greatest  in  the  lower  strata 
I  of  the  atmosphere,  or  where  it  is  most  dense  and  warm. 

At  great  elerations,  such  as  eight  or  ten  miles,  the  air 
is  too  thin  to  hold  water  in  solution;  and  in  all  or.Unaiy 
circumstances,  the  vapours  of  the  earth  do  not  ascend 
above  four  or  five  miles  from  its  surface  at  the  sea's 
level.  Above  these  heights,  whatever  be  the  state  of 
the  weather  beneath,  all  is  clear  and  comparatively  dry. 
In  very  few  cases  do  clouds  rise  above  the  height  of 
three  miles  ;  the  field  of  their  evolutions  in  temperate 
climes  is  most  frequently  not  above  a  mile  or  a  mile 
and  a-half  high. 

Clouds,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  in  reality  dependent 
on  temperature,  and  temperature  is  often  dependent 
on  winds.  In  a  warm  and  dry  summer  day,  evapora- 
tion proceeds  with  great  activity,  and,  in  a  manner  in- 
visible to  the  eye,  tho  moisture  rises  to  the  higher 
regions  of  the  air.  If  the  sun  be  powerful,  the  moisture 
may  thus  ascend  several  miles,  and  be  dispersed  like  a 
gas,  leaving  no  cloud  to  indicate  its  existence.  All, 
therefore,  appears  clear,  serene,  and  beautiful.  Currents 
of  cold  air  may  now  be  supposed  to  intrude  on  the 
scene — the  vapour  is  condensed — and  clouds  conse- 
quently make  their  appearance.  A  similar  occurrence 
will  take  place  by  the  weakening  of  the  sun's  rays,  and 
withdrawal  of  heat  at  the  approach  of  night,  when 
clouds,  as  is  well  known,  are  always  most  numerous. 

Clouds  are  commonly  formed  by  the  ascending  of  the 
invisible  vapour  into  the  cold  regions  of  the  air,  where 
they  take  shapes  conformable  to  the  degree  of  tempe- 
rature and  action  of  varying  currents.  These  currents, 
and  other  circumstances  Meeting  them,  are  so  con- 
stantly changing,  that  seldom  for  »  single  minute  do 
they  remain  of  one  form,  but  shift  into  all  sorts  of  pos- 
tures, rise,  fleet  away  to  a  distance,  congregate,  sink, 
disperse,  and  vanish.  While  the  aggregation  of  clouds 
is  caused  by  their  coming  in  contact  with  cold  currents 
of  air,  their  evanishing  is  attributable  to  their  being 
acted  on  by  currents  or  strata  of  air  warmer  than  those 
in  which  they  have  previously  been  sustained.  The 
dispersal  and  evanishment  of  clouds  may  occasionally 
be  seen  to  advantage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ranges  of 
hills  terminating  abruptly.  The  clouds  resting  on  the 
hilUtops  are  seen  to  begin  to  move  towards  the  preci- 
pitous declivity,  in  consequence  of  the  springing  up  of 
a  breeze  in  that  direction;  and  when  they  arrive  at  the 
precipice,  they  seem  to  tumble  over  and  vanish  in  the 
fall.  Dr  Amott  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  this  phenome- 
non at  Table  Mountain,  at  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
and  we  have  observed  it  occurring  at  the  termination 
of  the  range  of  Pentland  Hills,  near  Edinburgh.  The 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  simple  :  the  cloud, 
on  rolling  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  falls  into  an 
atmosphere  of  a  higher  temperature,  and  its  particles 
being  diminished  into  the  gaseous  form,  disappear. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  a  cloud  is  seen  to  ascend  a  hill, 
it  enters  a  region  of  cold,  and  beiii,^  condensed,  it  is 
precipitated  as  a  shower  of  rain. 

Luke  Howard,  in  his  Essay  on  Clouds,  distributes 
them  into  four  essentially  ditl'crent  formations.  These 
formations  are — 1.  Ctrruf,  consisting  of  thready  fibres 
diverging  in  all  directions,  or  curled  up  at  one  end; 
2.  Cvmulue,  or  roundish  bank  of  cloud,  increasing  from 
»  horizontal  base  upwards ;  3.  Stratus,  layers  vastly 
extended,  connected,  and  horizontal ;  4.  Nimbui,  the 
heavy  block  cioud  dissolving  in  rain.  The  intcnuediute 
stages  between  these  formations  are  designated  by  tho 
compounds  cUro-cumtUus,  cirro-itratus,  cwniUo-ttratui, 
and  cirro-cumtilo-»tratii». 

By  the  same  meteorologist,  the  clouds  are  generally 
assigned  to  ihree  atmospherical  regions — the  upper,  the 
middle,  and  the  lower  one,  to  which  a  fourth,  the  lowest, 
inay  be  added.  In  the  upper  re^on,  the  atmosphere 
is  in  such  a  state,  that  it  can  receive  and  sustain  only 
lijght  and  thin  vapours;  and  to  this  district  belongs  the 
cirrus,  a  represenUtion  of  which  is  given  in  fig.  3.  Of 
all  the  various  forms  of  cloud,  it  has  tho  least  density, 
but  the  greatest  height  and  variety  of  shape  and  direc- 
tion. It  is  the  fir.t  indic»t)oit  of  sereno  and  teltied 
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weather,  and  first  shows  itself  in  a  few  fibres,  spreiiding 
tlurough  the  atmosphere.    These  fibres  by  degrees  in- 


Fig.  a— The  Cirrus. 

crease  in  length,  and  new  fibres  attach  theT.'jlves  to 
the  sides.  The  duration  of  the  cirrus  is  uncertain'^ 
from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours.  It  lasts  longer, 
if  it  apfiears  alono  and  at  a  great  height ;  a  shorter 
time,  it  it  forms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  clouds. 
From  its  usually  curling  appearance,  the  cirrus  is  called 
in  England  the  mai'e's-tau  cloud. 

The  cirro-atvatua  exists  in  a  high  region  of  the  air, 
and  is  often  the  cirrus  in  an  altered  shape.    It  is  gene- 


Fig.  4.— Various  forms  of  Cirro-stratus. 

rally  in  tho  form  of  long  horizontal  streaks,  which  arc 
ever  shifting  their  figure  and  position.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  long  row  of  slanting  streaks,  and  at  other  times  an 
apparently  drawn  out  and  translucent  cumulus.  In  the 
latter  form,  when  shone  upon,  at  the  close  of  day,  it  is 
not  unlike  a  long  feathery  streak  of  fire. 

The  cirro-cumuliu,  of  which  a  representation  is  given 
in  fig.  5,  consists  of  a  collection  of  small  white  clouds, 


Fig.  S.— Ointheumulus. 

of  a  roundish  form,  which  give  to  the  sky  the  appear- 
ance called  dappled,  and  '!.;e  in  summer  considered  a 
prognostic  of  settled  weather,  or  at  least  of  an  increoiio 
of  temperature.  Occasionally,  the  cirro-cumulus  may 
be  observed  to  change  into  the  cirro-stratus. 

The  cutmdiu  is  a  cloud  of  a  much  more  massive  cha- 
racter. It  is  vapour  in  the  most  compact  form,  and 
usually  moves  with  the  stream  of  air  nearest  to  the  earth. 
This  region  can  receive  much  humidity,  but  not  in 
perfect  solution.  The  humidity  becomes  collected,  and 
shows  iuelf  in  masses  rising  conically,  and  resting  on  a 
region  of  air  capable  of  giving  it  support.    The  annexed 


B  ig.  6.— Various  forms  of  Cumulus. 


engraving,  fig.  C,  represents  the  more  usual  forms  of 
cumulus,  whether  in  separate  or  congregated  raastc.H. 
The  appearance,  increase,  and  evanishing  of  cumulus, 
in  fiuo  weather,  bre  often  periodical,  and  correspondent 
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to  the  degree  of  heat.  '  nerally,  it  formg  a  few  hours 
after  sunrise,  attains  its  aighest  degree  in  the  hottest 
Lours  of  the  afternooc,  and  decreases  and  vanishes  at 
sunset.  Great  masses  of  cumulus,  during  high  winds, 
in  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  towards  which  the  wind 
blows,  indicate  approaching  calm  and  rain.  If  the 
cumulus  does  not  disappear,  but  rises,  a  thunder-storm 
is  to  be  expected  during  the  night.  If  the  upper  region, 
with  its  drying  power,  predominates,  the  upper  parts 
of  the  cumulus  becomes  cirrus.  But  if  the  lower  region 
predominates  (into  which  the  densest  vapours  are  at- 
tracted and  dissolved  into  drops),  the  basis  of  the 
cumulus  sinks,  and  the  cloud  becomes  stratus,  which 
is  of  moderate  density,  and  its  lower  surface  rests  gene- 
rally upon  the  earth  or  the  water. 

'rhe  itratiu  is  the  proper  evening  cloud,  and  is  in 
reality  the  vapour  which  creeps  along  the  ground  or 
mounts  into  the  lowest  reeion  of  the  air  at  sunset,  after 
a  fine  summer  day.  All  mists  and  fogs  are  of  this 
species  of  cloud,  which  in  its  lightest  state  does  not  wet 
leaves  or  any  objects  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
In  calm  evenings,  the  stratus  may  be  seen  ascending 
from  the  valleys  to  the  higher  grounds,  and  there,  as 


Fig.  7.— The  Stratus. 

shown  in  fig.  7,  it  extends  itself  in  masses  like  a  fleecy 
mantle.  It  generally  arrives  at  its  point  of  greatest 
density  about  midnight,  or  between  that  time  and  day- 
light, and  disappears  at  sunrise  by  the  gradual  elevation 
of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere.  Sometimes  it  re- 
mains quiet,  and  accumulates  in  layers,  till  the  atmo- 
sphere IS  incapable  of  sustaining  its  weight,  when  it 
assumes  the  condition  of  the  heavy  and  dork  nin^ms, 
and  falls  in  a  shower  of  rain. 


Pig.  a— Tlie  Nimbus. 

The  various  circumstances  which  concur  to  precipi- 
tate moisture  in  the  atmosphere  into  the  visible  form 
of  clouds,  are  summed  up  as  follows  by  Mr  Graham 
Hutchinson,  in  his  Treat'se  on  Meteorological  Pheno- 
mena (Glasgow,  18.35)  : — "  1.  When  a  diminution  of 
the  atmospheric  temperature,  unaccompanied  by  at- 
mospheric rarefaction  or  transportation,  takes  place. 
^.  When  a  diminution  of  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture, arising  from  atmospheric  rarefaction,  takes  place. 

3.  When  »  diminution  of  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture, arising  from  the  transportation  of  air  from  a  warm 
to  a  cold  climate  by  the  agency  of  winds,  takes  place. 

4.  When  an  intermixture,  and  consequent  reduction  to 
a  mean  temperature,  of  different  portions  of  air,  of  pre- 
viously different  temperatures,  takes  place.  If  any  one, 
or  any  combination  of  these  circumstances  happens  to 
occur,  when  the  atmosphere  is  previously  saturated  with 
humidity;  or  supposing  the  atmosphere  previously  some- 
what under-saturated,  if  they  take  place  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  produce  over-saturation,  a  precipitation  of 
moisture  into  the  visible  form  of  cloud  or  mist  is  the 
necessary  consequence." 

Clouds  of  the  cumulus  form  aro  frequently  seen  to 
rest  or  hover  over  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  it  has 
therefore  been  supposed  that  hills  attract  clouds.    Un- 


doubtedly, from  electric  causes,  clouds  are  occasionally 
attracted  by  mountain-tops,  where  they  discharge  their 
contents  in  a  thunder-storm  ;  but  in  common  circum- 
stances, attraction  is  not  the  cause  of  cumulus  on  hills. 
The  ordinary  cause  is  a  low  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  these  altitudes — a  temperature  lower  than 
that  of  tho  region  of  air  at  the  same  height  away  from 
the  hills.    The  mode  of  cloud-formation  on  mountain 
ranges  seems  to  be  this  :  the  warmer  air  of  the  valleys 
or  of  the  sea,  loaded  with  invisible  particles  of  moisture, 
is  blown  in  the  direction  of  the  hills,  and  being  com- 
pelled to  ascend,  the  particles  become  visible  when  they 
attain  the  summit.    But  the  wind  does  not  rest  there  : 
the  particles  are  blown  away  beyond,  and  perhaps 
vanish  in  a  warmer  region  of  air,  but  new  particles  are 
constantly  coming  up  to  supply  their  place  ;  and  thus 
a  shifting  appearance  is  given  to  the  masses  of  clouds 
which  we  observe  hovering  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 
"  Mountains  of  themselves,"  observes  Mr  Hutchinson, 
"  that  is  to  say,  without  wind,  can  form  no  clouds  ;  and 
winds  of  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  aid  of 
atmospheric  rarefaction  which  accompanies  their  ex- 
altation while  passing  over  mountains,  are,  in  this 
respect,  equally  inefficient.    In  short,  mountains  in  all 
climates  may  be  regarded  as  passive  instruments  in  the 
formation  of  clouds  only  during  windy  weather.    And 
whenever  their  height  is  such  that  the  temperature  of 
the  lower  atmospheric  strata,  while  surmounting  them, 
becomes  so  much  reduced  as  to  cause  over-saturation, 
the  formation  of  clouds  must  take  place.    Hence,  tho 
higher  the  mountains,  the  more  certain  't'"'y  <i.re,  during 
windy  weather,  to  cause  the  formation  of  clouds ;  and 
the  nearer  the  hygrometric  condition  of  tho  aSrial 
strata,  before  beginning  to  ascend  the  mountains,  is  to 
the  point  of  saturation,  the  less  height  will  suffice  for 
that  purpose.   Accidental  coidness  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains sometimes  adds  to  their  efficacy  in  causing  the 
formation  of  clouds.    Such  may  be  occasioned  by  snow- 
falls during  the  cold  season  remaining  unmelted,  or 
only  partially  melted  (as  frequently  happens  on  tho 
northern  exposure  of  mountains  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere), till  long  after  the  returning  heat  of  spring 
and  summer  has  rendered  the  falling  of  snow,  at  cor- 
responding altitudes,  extremely  improbable. 

Ilaze — MUt — Fog. — Mists  or  fogs,  as  has  been  no- 
ticed above,  aro  a  variety  of  clouds,  and  are  scienti- 
fically described  by  the  term  strattts.  A  haze  is  that 
species  of  vapour  in  which  the  watery  particles  are 
only  partially  or  imperfectly  condensed,  bo  as  to  pro- 
duce an  indefinite  obscuration,  which  generally  may 
be  observed  in  the  evening,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  air  becomes  diminished  by  the  decline  of  the  sun 
towards  the  horizon.  When  viewed  from  a  distance, 
the  surface  of  the  earth  always  appears  enveloped  in 
a  haze  of  greater  or  lesser  density ;  and  although, 
when  sailing  on  an  open  expanse  of  ocean,  the  atmo- 
sphere may  appear  very  clear,  yet,  on  being  viewed 
from  a  high  mountain,  the  water  will  appear  obscured 
by  a  haze,  which  will  be  found  to  extend  many  feet 
above  its  surface.  When  the  watery  vapour  in  tho 
surrounding  air  becomes  more  condensed,  with  a  de- 
fined outline  in  the  form  of  a  cloud,  either  resting  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  a  few  feet  above  it,  then 
it  is  termed  a  mist ;  and  when  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere around  appears  equally  obscured,  then  we  give 
it  the  name  of  a  fog,  which,  however,  is  not  to  bo 
confounded  with  that  moist  and  obscured  state  of  the 
air  which  often  accompanies  our  easterly  and  westerly 
winds. 

Mists,  as  well  as  fogs,  consist  of  thin  vesicles  of  water 
containing  air.  How  these  vesicles  are  formed,  is  not 
well  understood;  but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  mists 
and  fogs  arise  from  air  of  unequal  temperatures,  hold- 
ing moisture  in  solution,  mingling  together.  Accord- 
ingly, the  mixture  of  the  evening  sea-breeze  with  the 
air  above  the  land  often  produces  dense  mists  ;  for  tho 
air  above  the  sea  is  warmer  than  that  above  the  land, 
and  when  they  intermix,  a  condensation  of  aqueous 
vapour  into  mist  or  fog  takes  place.    Besides  this,  the 
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oontrMti>m  of  the  sir,  firam  ita  baooming  colder  after 
■unset,  o^^n  produoei  m  condenution  of  the  watery 
partioles  floating  in  it.  In  addition  to  which,  there  can 
tw  no  doubt  that  a  oortain  quantity  of  vapour  rieea  up, 
or  OTaporatea,  from  the  earth  itself,  whion  we  may  sup- 
pose to  have  been  within  a  short  period  moistened  by 
rain,  and  tliis,  having  beuomo  elevated  to  some  distance 
above  the  ground,  in  like  manner  becomes  condensed. 
During  the  night,  therefore,  the  air  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  thus  eenerally  rendered  h>zy,  and  light 
mists  are  observed  bangiuK  in  gausy  folds  along  the 
Rides  and  around  the  summits  of  hills  and  mountains ; 
henee  Lord  Byron,  in  noticing  the  approach  of  morning, 
gives  us  this  beautiful  passage : — 

"  N^ght  wanes ;  the  vapoun  round  the  mountaint  curl'd 
Melt  into  mom,  and  light  awakes  the  world." 

Fogs  are  often,  especially  in  large  towns,  remarkaWy 
dense ;  indeed,  so  much  so  as  to  occasion  serious  acci- 
dents from  their  interference  with  distinct  vision.  This 
frequently  happens  in  London,  and  in  other  large  cities, 
and  arises  from  smoke,  vapours,  dust,  &c.,  being  stag- 
nated in  the  thick  fog.  On  certain  calm  winter  days  it 
nay  be  observed,  that  the  smoke,  on  leaviiig  the  chim- 
neys, descends  towards  the  ground,  and  downward  cur- 
rents often  set  through  flues  at  the  bottom  of  which 
there  is  no  Are.  Fogs  seldom  rise  high  in  the  atmo- 
sphere  ;  hence  Dr  Darwin,  in  giving  an  account  of  one 
which  overspread  a  tract  of  ground  through  which  he 
had  occasion  to  ride,  states,  that  on  every  rising  of  the 
ground  he  was  quite  above  its  level,  though  in  descend- 
ing again  it  was  so  thick  that  he  could  scarcely  see  a 
yard  beyond  his  horse's  head.  In  the  northern  regions, 
fogs  are  exti«mely  dense,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  tempemture  of  the  air  which  sweeps 
over  the  immense  tracts  of  ice  extending  through  those 
desolate  regions,  and  that  of  the  air  which  passes  over 
the  warmer  suriace  of  the  ocean.  It  is  one  of  the 
ffreatest  annoyances  which  the  whalers  and  navigators 
m  those  dangerous  seas  have  to  encounter. 

Colour  of  the  Clouds,  f(C. — Clouds  being  composed  of 
pure  watery  particles,  cannot  intrinsically  possess  the 
colour  of  anj  foreign  body  ;  nevertheless,  by  the  pecu- 
liar action  of  the  rays  of  light  on  difierent  parts  of  their 
mass,  they  frequently  assume  a  variety  of  tints,  parti- 
cularly red  and  orange,  at  and  shortly  after  sunset. 
The  sun  and  moon  likewise,  when  shining  through  a 
dense  vapoury  medium,  assume  a  'leep  red  tinge.    Su- 
perstition would  ascribe  these  phenomena  to  super- 
natural causes  ;  but,  in  truth,  all  ia  but  a  simple  effect 
of  the  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light.  The  white  rays 
are  deeompo.sed  in  shining  through  the  globules  of  vtt.- 
pour,  and  they  shine  as  if  coming  from  a  prismatic  spec- 
trum.    In  the  article  Optics,  it  will  be  explained  that 
each  of  the  seven  rays  of  which  the  white  light  is  com- 
posed has  a  different  degree-of  refrangibility,  and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  a  variety  of  colours  exist  in  nature, 
"  Had  it  been  otherwise — had  the  objects  of  the  mate- 
rial world,"  sayii  Sir  David  Urewster, "  been  illuminated 
with  white  light,  all  the  particles  of  which  possessed  the 
aame  degree  of  refrangibility,  and  were  equally  acted 
upon  by  the  bodies  on  which  they  fall,  all  nature  would 
have  sh<>  ie  with  a  leaden  hue,  and  all  the  combinations 
of  extern  vl  objects,  and  all  the  features  of  the  human 
countenance,  would  have  exhibited  co  other  variety 
than  th->    which  they  possess  in  a  pencil  sketch  or 
ehina-iuK  drawing.    But  he  who  has  exhibited  such 
matchless  skill  in  the  organisation  of  material  bodies, 
and  such  exquisite  taste  m  the  forms  upon  which  they 
are  modelled,  has  superadded   that  ethereal   beauty 
which  enhances  their  more  permanent  qualities,  and 
presented  them  to  us  in  the  ever-varying  colours  of  the 

,  spectrum  "• 

In  cold  climates  the  sky  has  generally  a  dull  blue  or 
grey  tinge,  even  in  fine  weather,  a  circumstance  arising 
froni  the  prevalence  of  moisture  in  the  air,  which  forms 

•  kind  of  gauze,  through  which  our  eye  ia  unable  to 
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*  Life  of  blr  Isaac  >'ewtoo,  p.  71. 


penetrate.  In  more  warm  and  genial  olimss,  such  as 
thst  of  Italv,  the  colour  of  the  sky  is  a  bright  blue,  aud 
in  hot  weather  alightly  purplish.  This  briuUnce  arises 
from  the  comparative  absence  of  vapoury  particles; 
yet  that  vapour  does  exist  in  the  clearest  azure  sky  is 
indisputable,  for  it  is  by  refraction  of  light  that  the 
colour  appears.  If  moisture  were  entirely  absent,  there 
would  be  no  refrangibility,  and  consequently  no  blue 
colour.  The  sk^,  as  formerly  mentioned,  would  be  black. 
The  reason  assigned  for  the  prevalence  of  a  blue  colonr 
in  the  sky  is,  that  the  blue  rays  are  reflected  mora 
copiously  than  any  of  the  others.  ^ 

DEW. 

Dew  is  a  result  of  an  alteration  of  temperature  after 
sunset.  No  sooner  does  the  sun  begm  to  decline  to- 
wards the  horizon,  than  its  rays  fall  more  slantinaly  on 
the  earth,  whereby  their  intensity  is  diminished,  and 
a  change  l.'  temperature  immediately  ensues ;  for  the 
air  soon  feels  chilly  and  d.tmp,  and  the  grass  beneath 
uur  footsteps  becomes  moistened  with  a  genial  and  re- 
freshing dew. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  explained,  that  all  bodies  re- 
ceivo  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  which  in  particular 
circumstances  they  again  emit ;  in  doing  which  they 
necessarily  become  colder  than  they  previously  were, 
unless  they  receive  in  exchange  another  quantity  of 
heat  Bufiicient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  they  have 
sustained.  In  this  case,  their  temperature  will  remain 
stationary ;  but  if  they  part  with  more  than  returns  to 
them,  their  temperature  necessarily  must  fall.  When, 
then,  the  object  so  cooled  is  encompassed  by  a  warm 
and  moist  medium,  it  condenses,  by  its  cold  contact, 
vapour  on  its  surface,  and  thereby  becomes  moistened. 
Hence  the  origin  of  dew  ;  for  no  sooner  does  the  sun 
sink  towards  the  horizon,  than  the  blades  of  grass  which 
clothe  the  surface  of  the  earth  give  out  the  heat  which 
they  have  been  receiving  during  the  day ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  their  temperature  falb  so  much 
below  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  that  they  condense 
on  their  surfaces  part  of  the  moisture  which  immedi- 
ately surrounds  them.  The  temperature  of  the  body, 
as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  at  which  this  deposi- 
tion takes  place,  is  called  the  "  dew  point,"  which,  for  the 
formation  of  dew,  must  always  be  below  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surroundins  atmosphere :  indeed,  the  quan- 
tity of  dew  formed  will  always  be  in  propox-tion  to  the 
coldness  of  the  grass  and  to  the  quantity  of  moisture 
suspended  in  the  air.  Besides  this,  after  the  sun  has 
set,  the  moisture  which  the  earth  has  imbibed  during 
the  day,  and  which  still  rests  below  the  grassy  sur- 
faoe,  rises  up  or  evaporates — in  doing  which,  it  rises 
up  through  or  between  the  blades  of  gras3,  the  cold 
contact  of  which  gradually  condenses  it.  Dew,  there- 
fore, on  calm  aud  clear  nights,  is  more  abundant 
shortly  after  rain  than  during  a  long  season  of  '\vy 
weather.  During  westerly  or  southerly  winds,  which 
are  generally  impregnated  with  moisture,  it  is  also 
formed  more  copiously  than  during  easterly  and  north- 
erly winds.  Besides  the  quantity  of  moisture  exuting 
in  the  air,  the  greater  or  lesser  copiousness  of  the  dew 
formed,  depends,  as  we  have  premised,  on  the  coldness 
of  the  objects  on  wliich  it  is  about  to  be  condensed. 
If  the  night  be  calm  and  olear,  the  grassy  blades  emit 
their  heat  freely,  and  it  is  dittpersed  through  the  at- 
mosphere without  any  equivalent  return,  whereby  the 
temperature  of  the  grass  soon  sinks  sufiicieutly  low 
to  condense  tlie  surrounding  vapour ;  but  if,  instead 
of  this,  the  night  bo  cloudy,  then  the  clouds  reflect, 
like  mirrors,  the  rays  of  heat  back  again  to  the  grassy 
bUdes,  and  prevent  this  diminution,  so  that  less  dew 
is  then  deposited.  If,  in  addition  to  the  sky  being 
overcast  with  clouds,  the  weather  be  windy,  no  dew 
will  be  formed ;  for  the  temperrture  of  the  grass  ia 
then  prevented  sinking  by  the  agitation  of  the  air,  by 
which  a  warmer  current  is  continually  brought  to 
succeed  the  colder  current  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Hence,  if,  during  the  night,  the  weather,  from  having 
been  calm  and  sereue,  become  windy  aud  cloudy,  not 
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nuAy  irtll  dew  oeuw  to  form,  but  that  which  hu  been 
already  depoaited  will  diaappear,  or  diminieh  oonaider- 
abljr.  Every  kind  of  covering  or  shelter  which  extend* 
above  any  objeot,  will  interrupt  the  radiation  or  escape 
of  its  heat;  for  which  reason  gardeners,  to  prevent 
plants  being  chilled,  cover  them  over,  on  the  approach 
of  evening,  with  a  layer  of  straw  or  matting. 

For  reasons  simibur  to  those  now  advanced,  the  grass 
which  is  situated  beneath  the  boughs  of  large  and  spread- 
ing treeSy  becomes  only  sparingly  moistened  with  dew ; 
for  the  shelter  above  interrupts  the  progress  of  radiation 
from  the  onbstanees  underneath,  and  so  preserves  their 
temperature.  Accordingly,  it  is  an  established  axiom, 
that  whatever  diminishes  the  view  of  the  sky,  as  seen 
from  the  exposed  body,  will  occasion  the  quantity  of  dew 
to  be  less  than  would  have  been  deposited  if  the  expo- 
sure to  the  sky  had  been  complete.  Dew  is  fomed, 
therefore,  more  sparingly  and  irregularly  in  cities  than 
in  the  country,  where  the  most  open  grassy  plains  are 
always  the  most  abundantly  bedewed.  In  this  country 
it  begins  to  appear  in  shady  places  as  soon  as  the  hea't 
of  the  atmosphere  has  declined ;  but  though  the  grass 
on  clear  still  evenings  often  becomes  moist  several 
honrs  befom  sunset,  dew  is  seldom  present  in  such 
quantities  as  to  exhibit  visible  drops  until  the  sun 
reaches  the  horizon ;  nor  does  it  becomo  copious  until 
some  tiwe  after  sunset.  It  continues  to  form  also  in 
shaded  places  some  time  after  sunrise;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  more  dew  form^  a  little  before,  and  in 
shaded  places  a  little  after  sunrise,  than  at  any  other 
period.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  more  dew  is 
formed  between  midnight  and  sunrise  than  between 
sunset  and  midnight — a  circumstance  which  is  owing 
to  the  cold  of  the  atmosphere  being  greater  in  the  lat- 
ter than  in  the  former  part  of  the  night.  As  the  quan- 
tity of  dew  deposited  thus  depends  so  much  on  the 
degree  of  coldness  which  the  body  about  to  be  bedewed 
attains,  its  quantity  must  be  materially  modilied  by  the 
greater  or  the  lesser  facility  with  which  substances  part 
with  their  heat.  Grass,  being  a  filamentous  substance, 
parts  more  readily  with  its  heat  than  garden  mould  or 
gravel ;  wherefore  dew  iii  more  plentifully  deposited 
on  meadow  grounds  than  on  ploughed  lands.  Thus, 
cultivated  soils  are  refreshed  with  abundance  of  dew, 
while  barren  rocks  and  sandy  deserts  do  not  receive 
this  congenial  moisture.  Indeed,  every  shrub  and 
herb,  every  leaf  and  blade  of  grass,  possesses,  according 
to  its  kind,  a  different  power  of  radiation,  so  that  each 
condenses  as  much  dew  as  is  necessary  for  its  own  in- 
dividual and  peculiar  exigencies.  Thus,  not  even  a 
single  dew-drop  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  rude 
hand  of  chance,  but  is  adjusted  by  the  balance  of  in- 
finite wisdom  to  accomplish  a  definite  and  benevolent 
purpose. 

THE  WINDS. 

A  change  in  the  temperature,  a  diminution  of  the 
vapour,  or  any  other  cause  that  may  occasion  a  portion 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  to  contract  or  expand, 
will  give  rise  to  the  aerial  currents  denominated  winds, 
which,  indeed,  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  thj  currents 
which  occur  in  the  ocean.  When  the  air  by  which  we 
are  surrounded  becoTues  heated,  it  expands,  and  grows 
specifically  lighter,  in  "ionsequence  of  which  it  mounts 
upwards  ;  and  the  colder  and  den'  er  air  which  sur- 
rounds the  mass  thus  rarefied,  rushes  in  to  supply  its 
place.  When  the  door  of  a  heated  apartment  is  thrown 
open,  a  current  of  air  is  thereby  immediately  produced ; 
the  warm  air  from  the  apartment  passing  out,  and  the 
cold  air  from  the  passage  rushing  in.  So,  also,  in  those 
buildings  where  the  manufacture  of  glass  is  carried  on, 
the  heat  of  the  furnace  in  the  centre  being  intense,  a 
violent  current  of  air  may  be  observed  to  force  its  way 
in  through  the  doors  or  crevices  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  house.  On  applying  these  principles  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  wind,  we  find  that,  when  the  rays 
from  the  sun,  by  their  reflection  from  the  earth's  sur- 
face, have  heated  or  rarefied  a  portion  of  the  surround- 
ing air,  the  air  so  rarefied  ascends  into  the  higher 


regions  of  the  atmosphera,  and  the  eoldar  aw  by  which 
it  waa  surrounded  moves  forward  in  a  tenaible  current 
to  fill  the  vacuity.  When,  also,  a  condensation  of 
vapour  in  the  atmospher*  suddanly  takea  place,  giving 
rise  to  douda  which  speedily  diaaolve  in  rain,  Ufe  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  air  Is  sensibly  altered,  and 
the  colder  rushing  in  upon  the  warmer,  gives  rise  to  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind.  For  this  reason,  a  cold  heavy 
shower  passing  overhead,  with  a  hasty  fall  of  nuow  or 
hail,  is  often  attended  with  a  violent  and  sudden  gust 
of  wind,  such  as  sailors  call  "  a  squall,"  which  ceases 
when  the  cloud  disappears,  but  is  renewed  when  another 
cloud,  sweeping  along  in  the  same  direction,  brings  with 
it  a  fresh  blast. 

The  general  nature  of  the  winds  in  this  and  in  other 
countries  depends  very  much  on  the  character  of  the 
region  whence  they  may  have  swept ;  and,  accordingly, 
it  IS  necessary  to  remember  that  the  globe  i^  divided 
into  Jive  zones  or  belts — the  torrid,  which  is  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  the  two  temperate  zones, 
which,  meeting  the  rays  of  the  sun  obliquely,  enjoy  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat .'  and  the  two  frigid  zuues, 
which,  deprived  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  a  grnat  part 
of  the  year,  and  during  the  other  part  receiving  his 
rays  still  more  obliquely,  are  regions  of  ice  and  snow 
which,  it  would  appear,  are  destined  ever  to  remain  un- 
inhabitable solitudes,  tueneraliy,  in  the  British  islands, 
a  westerly  wind  is  moist,  because  it  comes  from  the  At- 
lantic, where  a  great  quantity  of  vapours  ai'ise.  When 
mingled  with  that  of  the  south,  which  comes  from  the 
torrid  zone,  it  is  rendered  particularly  warm.  The  east 
wind  is  the  driest,  because  it  comes  from  the  continent 
of  Asia,  where  there  are  few  seas.  The  north  wind, 
however,  is  the  coldest,  because  it  sweeps  from  the 
imb.c'ise  tracts  of  ice  and  snow  in  the  frigid  zone.  The 
north-easterly  winds,  therefore,  being  so  dry  and  cold, 
are  in  this  country  proverbially  the  most  chilly  and 
bitter. 

While  the  south-west  is  the  most  predominant  wind 
in  Europe,  the  north-east  winds  in  spring  may  be  re- 
garded as  periodical  in  the  climate  of  Britain  ;  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  succession  of  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  with  their  characteristic  changes 
of  temperature,  depend  principally  on  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  earth  to  the  sun.  The  more  vertically  or 
directly  the  sun's  rays  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
descending  in  a  more  concentrated  manner,  the  greater 
is  the  degree  of  heat  which  they  produce  ;  but  the  more 
obliquely  th>'v  fall,  being  tliereby  more  scattered,  and 
consequentl,  falling  with  less  power,  the  smaller  is  the 
degree  of  heat  they  impart.  Accordingly,  in  the  winter 
season,  the  sun's  rays  reach  the  surface  of  the  globe  in 
our  latitude  more  obliquely  than  they  do  in  the  summer 
season ;  consequently,  that  season  is  characterised  by 
the  coldness  which  then  prevails  ;  therefore,  the  wind^ 
powerful  as  their  agency  certainly  is,  exercise  only  a 
subsidiary  influence  in  modirying  the  temperature  of 
the  seasons.  Besides  this,  the  physical  aspect  of  a 
country,  its  mountains  and  table  lands,  its  chains  of 
hills  and  its  valleys,  its  rocky  elevations  and  its  level 
plains,  its  protected  or  exposed  coasts,  all  influence  very 
materially  the  direction  of  the  wind,  which  must,  as  it 
sweeps  along,  coincide  with  the  elevations  and  depres- 
sions of  the  country  over  which  it  passes.  Hence  it 
has  h.'fn  shown  by  physicians,  that  the  climate  in  cer- 
tain districts  of  Euglan  1,  owing  to  the  protection  of  sur- 
rounding elevations,  rivals  in  salubrity,  even  in  tlie  most 
trying  seasons,  many  of  the  roost  favourite  and  fashion- 
able resorts  for  invalids  in  the  south  of  France. 

Besides  the  division  of  the  winds  founded  on  their 
direction  from  the  cardinal  points— as  into  north,  north- 
east ;  south,  iouth-east ;  west,  south-west ;  east,  &c. — 
they  are  divided  by  meteorologists  into  four  classes. 
namely,  regular,  irregular,  periodical,  and  hot  winds ; 
the  causes  of  which,  with  the  phenomena  by  which  they 
are  attended,  will  now  be  considered. 

Reguiar  Winds — 7V<i(/#- H'Hirfs. — In  order  that  we  may 
distinctly  understand  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  trade- 
winds,  il  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  earth,  in 
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th«  MBtre  of  iU  titeamtntnaet  at  an  m|iu1  ditUvM 
from  the  Bolaa,  k  dividod  by  •  Um  oaUod  th«  aqiwtor 
into  two  nemisphom— tha  northern  aud  louthem. 
Aoroaa  the  equator,  eattina  it  obli<|ttely,  there  paaaea 
another  great  oirole  called  Um  eeliptic,  which  dewribea 
the  uath  the  ran  traverMS.  It  extenda  98|  degreea 
north  and  23^  degreea  aoath  of  the  equator,  whioh  to 
the  utmoat  limit  the  eon  trareraes ;  for,  when  arrived 
at  aither  of  theae  benndariua,  he  again  aeema  to  return 
towarda  the  equator.  It  mutt  be  very  evident  that  the 
region  of  the  earth  inolnded  within  a  eirela  drawn  Sdi 
degreea  north  and  03}  aouth  of  the  equator— whioh  will 
eomprehmtd  the  gieateat  portion  of  Afiriea,  a  oonaideiv 
able  part  of  Aaia  and  America,  and  manv  Urge,  fortile, 
and  populoua  ialonda  in  the  Eaat  and  Weat  Indiaa— 
will  receive  conatantly  the  aoUr  raya  in  a  direetion  ao 
little  oblique,  that  the  moat  intolerable  heat  might  there 
be  antioipatiMl  It  waa  therefore  called  the  torrid  sone ; 
and  the  limiia  at  which  tha  ann  atopa,  and  appeara  to 
TCtraee  hibi  eourae,  have  received  the  name  of  tropica, 
or  oiretoa  of  return.  This  being  premiaed,  and  it  being 
■bo  reoembcred  that  the  earth  rovolvea  daily,  '<her 
■ilant  courao  advancing,"  round  the  aun  from  weat  to 
•act,  the  eauae  of  the  t  >)e-winda  will  bn  readily  under- 
atood.  The  raya  of  the  ear,  lu  iia  apparent  motion 
from  eaat  to  weat,  o'tivioualy  raref;)r,  by  the  heat  they 
impart,  the  air  beneath,  and  the  air  ao  rarefied  riaea 
into  the  higher  reaionB  of  tha  atmoaphere.  While  th» 
takea  place,  the  eoldw  air  from  tlie  aidjoinin^  temperate 
sonea  mahea  in  to  anpply  ita  place.  But  it  la  from  the 
pohur  regiona,  north  and  aonth,  that  these  colder  cur- 
renta  originally  come  ;  and  did  the  earth  remain  at  reat, 
anch  would  be  their  obvioua  direction.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  north  of  the  equator  the  direction  of  the  trade- 
winda  to  from  tha  mHrth<4aat ;  aonth  of  the  equator, 
from  the  aonth^east;  the  cause  of  which  to  thus  ex- 
plained tr-tThe  velocity  with  which  the  earth  revolvea 
to  inconsiderable,  if  appreciable,  at  the  poles,  but  in- 
ereasea  aa  we  advanoe,  and  to  at  i^^  maximnm  at  the 
equator;  the  winds,  in  sweepicj  from  the  poles,  do 
not  acquire  a  eotresponding  velocity  with  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  aa  they  advance  towarda  the  equator; 
therefore,  moving  more  alowlv  than  the  earth,  they  are 
left  behind,  atriStmg  bodiea  witn  the  exoeas  of  the  earth'a 
velocity ;  so  that,  to  the  observer  who  imaginea  himself 
at  raat,  the  air  appeara  to  move  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  rotation  of  the  eartii,  namely,  from  east  to  weat 
While  the  toade-wind  thua  blowa  upon  the  surface  of 
Uie  earth,  there  to  no  doubt  that  an  oppoaite  current, 
probably  that  of  tiie  rarefied  air  which  haa  aaoended, 
flowa  in  tha  contrary  direetion,  at  a  great  elevation  in 
tiie  atmoaphere. 

The  external  limits  of  the  trado-winda  are  30  degreea 
north  and  30  degrees  south  of  the  equator ;  but  each 
limit  diminuhes  as  the  sun  advances  to  the  oppoaite 
tropic.  The  larger  the  expanse  of  ocean  over  which 
they  sweep,  the  more  steadily  do  they  blow ;  accord- 
ingly, they  are  more  steady  in  the  Pacific,  than  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  the  South  than  in  the  North  Attontie 
Oeean.  Within  the  region  of  the  constant  trade-winds, 
rain  aeldom  occura,  but  it  falls  abundantly  in  the  ad- 
ioining  latitudes.  The  reason  is,  that  rain  to  produced 
by  the  audden  mixture  of  air  of  different  temperatures 
charged  with  moisture;  but  the  constant  ciroutotion 
and  intermixture  of  the  air  from  the  upper  strata  of 
the  atmoaphere,  or  ground  current,  maintains  so  equal 
a  tempenUnre  in  theae  latitudea,  aa  not  to  ocoaaion  the 
oondenaation  of  vapour  which  to  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  rain.  Besi  Jim  which,  it  is  plausibly  enough 
alleged  bjr  Daniel,  that  the  uqueoua  vapour  constantly 
flows  of  <n  $he  current  of  the  equatorial  wind  into  the 
adjoining  temperate  zones.  Within  the  limita  of  the 
trade  winds,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  anti- 
cipatea  from  the  latitude,  the  atu  oaphere  to  peculiarly 
oool  and  refresbinv. 

The  agency  of  the  winds  in  clearing  the  atmoaphere 

from  noxious  effluvia,  and  keeping  it  from  stagntitinK, 

to  ao  apparent,  that  it  scarcely  requires  to  be  noticed. 

In  the  case  of  the  regular  winds  to  and  from  the  equa- 
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tor,  an  interchange  of  atmoaphew  k  alliMte^  iMMAabl 
to  both  torrid  and  tamparate  aonea.  On  thk  iatanai< 
ing  point  in  natural  aeimee,  the  following  obaervationa  . 
are  made  by  Leibig  in  hto  work  on  Organic  Chenustry 
(1840) : — "  The  prop«r,  coMtaat,  and  Ineahanatibla 
MXiress  of  oxygen  gaa  are  the  tropica  and  warm  climateay 
where  udty  aeldom  ehnided  permita  the  glowing  raya  of 
the  aun  to  ahiae  upon  an  immeasurahly  luxuriant  vega- 
tation.  Tha  temperate  and  cold  cones,  where  artifi«al 
warmth  muat  replaea  deficient  heat  of  the  ann,  produce, 
on  the  contrary,  earbonie  acid  in  auparabundanoe,  which 
to  expended  in  the  nutrition  of  the  tropical  planta.  The 
same  stream  of  air  which  movea  by  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  bringa  to  us* 
in  its  paaaage  from  the  equator,  tha  oxjrgen  generated 
there,  and  earriea  away  the  earbonio  acid  formed  dur- 
ing our  winter.  The  experimenta  of  De  Saoaanra  have 
proved  that  the  upper/  atnta  of  tha  ah;  contain  more 
carbonic  acid  than  the  lower,  whiok  are  in  eontaot  with 
planta;  and  that  the  quantity  ia  grratar  by  night  than 
by  day,  when  it  undergoea  daoompoaition.  Planta  thua 
improve  tho  air,  by  the  remoival  of  earbonie  acid,  and 
by  the  renewal  of  oxygen,  which  to  immediately  applied 
to  the  use  of  man  mui  animals.  The  horiaontai  eur- 
renta  of  the  atmosphere  bring  with  them  aa  much  aa 
they  carry  away ;  aud  the  interchanse  of  air  between 
the  upper  and  lower  strata,  which  their  diiference  of 
temperature  causes,  k  extremely  trifling  when  com- 
pared with  the  horiaontai  movementa  of  the  winds. 
Vegetable  culture  lieightena  the  healtliy  atate  of  a  eoun- 
try,  and  a  previoualy  healthy  country  would  be  ren- 
dered quite  uninhabitable  by  the  oeaaation  of  all  culti- 
vation." How  grand  the  theory  in  theae  mssagea  re- 
specting the  innuenee  of  winds  on  vegetatl«m  1  Those 
streama  of  air,  whieb  superstition  would  aaoribe  to 
demons,  are  among  the  most  beneficent  roeana  arranged 
to  preserve  atmoapherio  aalubrity,  and  afibrd  materiato 
for  man's  subsistence. 

Tha  Montoon. — In  Indw,  a  very  remarkablfl  perio- 
dical or  half-yearly  wind  prevails,  which  to  called  the 
Monsoon,  from  a  Mabiy  word  nuuirin,  which  aignifiea 
season.  It  blowa  one-half  the  year  from  the  aou^-weet 
to  the  north-east,  and  the  other  half  from  north-east  to 
south-west.  The  former  to  accompanied  by  rain  aud 
tempeat,  and  constitutea  in  India  the  "  rainy  aeason ;" 
the  latter,  although  in  thto  reaneot  admitting  of  aomo 
modifieationa,  conatitutes  the  "  dry  aeason"  of  tha  year. 
The  south-west  monsoon,  in  the  southern  parte  of  India, 
commencea  about  the  beginning  of  Jime ;  but  in  pro- 
ceeding northwards,  it  dws  not  oommenca  until  later. 
It  to  ushered  in  by  vast  masses  of  clouds,  which  arise 
from  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  aa  they  advance  towards 
the  north*east,  gather  and  thicken  aa  they  apiwoaoh 
the  land.  In  a  few  daya  afterwarda,  the  sky  aaaumea 
a  more  troubled  aspect  towarda  the  evening,  and  it  ia 
in  the  night  that  the  monsoon  generally  acta  in.  It 
bagina  with  violent  blasta  of  wind,  which  are  anoceeded 
by  floods  of  rain,  during  which  the  lightning  flatthea 
without  intermission ;  at  first  illuminating  the  sky, 
showing  the  clouds  near  the  horiaon ;  then  discovering 
the  distant  hills,  and  leaving  them  again  shrouded  in 
darkness ;  then,  in  an  instant,  reappearing  in  vivid  and 
successive  flashes,  which  exhibit  even  the  neareat  ob- 
iects  in  ail  the  cleameas  and  distinetneaa  of  noonday 
light  The  thunder,  in  the  mean  time,  eontinnea  in 
loud  peals,  and  when  it  ceases,  the  rain  poura  in 
heavy  tonrents.  Thto  laats  for  several  days ;  the  aky 
then  clears,  the  air  beoMuea  soft  and  pure,  the  riven 
are  full  and  tr-nquil,  and  the  whole  face  of  tlie 
earth,  aa  if  by  enchantment,  appeara  clothed  with  thick 
and  luxurtont  verdure.  The  rain,  after  this,  (aUa  afc 
intervato  for  about  a  month ;  then  it  inenasea  in  vio- 
lence, and  attaina  ita  height  in  the  month  of  Julv,  when 
it  deacenda  thickly  and  Iieavily  «n  maue  from  the  hea- 
vens. Then  thto  monsoon,  in  August,  somewhat  dimi- 
nuhes ;  in  September  it  abatra,  or  to  entirely  suspended 
until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  it  again  re-appears;, 
and  departs,  as  it  came,  amidst  thunder  and  lightnings 
and  all  the  turmoil  of  temiNnt 
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Soeh  b  the  lonth-WMt  mouoon,  tm  it  wppnn  in  th« 
grckter  port  of  India ;  but  it  is  lisbl*  to  eonsidenble 
vsriattons,  eauwd  by  the  iniluenoe  of  the  eea  and  the 
ntountainoua  regions  along  whioh  it  may  sweep.  Near 
the  sea,  the  rain  falls  more  plentifully ;  because,  from 
the  more  abundant  evaporation,  the  air  is  there  more 
charged  with  moisture.  The  mountains  also  affect  its 
course,  by  interrupting  and  diverting  the  pi  ogress  of 
the  winds  and  the  clouds  they  bear.  Thus,  the  wind 
which  brings  the  rain  to  the  north- Mstem  part  of  the 
Indian  continent,  originally  blows  t  m  the  south-west 
over  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  until  it  reauhea  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  and  those  which  join  them  from  the  south  ; 
these  check  its  current,  and  compel  it  to  follow  their 
range  towards  the  north-west ;  but  when  it  has  conti- 
nued BO  far  towards  the  north-west  as  to  meet  that  chain 
of  mountains  called  the  Hindoo  Coash,  then  it  is  by 
them  tamed  off  towards  the  west,  and  sweeps  along 
until  interrupted  by  the  range  of  the  Solimaun,  which 
prevents  its  proeeeding  farther  in  that  direction,  or 
compels  it  to  }mrt  witii  the  clouJs  with  which  it  was 
laden.  If  the  reader  will  for  a  moment  trace  on  the 
map  the  course  here  described,  he  will  nt  once  per- 
ceive the  influence  these  mountains  must  have  in 
modifying  the  direction  and  general  character  of  the 
monsoon. 

Hitherto  we  have  principally  noticed  the  south-west 
monsoon,  which  constitutes  the  "  rainy  season"  in  India ; 
to  this  succeeds  the  north-east  monsoon,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cororaandcl 
coast — to  which  it  brings  the  periodical  rains  that  begin 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  end  generally  in  the 
middle  of  December — is  attended  wiUi  dry  weather 
throughout  the  peninsula.  After  setting  in,  during  the 
month  of  September,  with  considerable  variations  in  its 
commencement,  the  north-east  monsoon  establishes  a 
milder  though  not  less  absolute  dominion,  whioh  lasts 
until  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginE:ng  of  March. 
From  that  period  to  the  month  of  June,  the  winds  arc 
irregular,  and  the  heat  very  great  all  over  the  peninsula. 
In  respect  to  the  cause  of  Uie  monsoons,  they  are,  on 
the  authority  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Halley,  to 
be  explained  on  the  same  principle  as  the  trade-winds  ; 
the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  inducing  a  rsrefaotion  of 
the  air,  and  consequent  rushing  in  of  a  colder  current 
from  the  sea  and  .'and ;  and  tlie  physical  aspect  of  the 
conntrj,  its  elevat'ons  or  phiins,  modifying  the  reflec- 
tion and  influence  of  the  solar  vaya :  which  causes, 
taken  conjointly,  sufllciently  account  for  the  perio- 
dical recurrence  and  local  peculiarities  of  tlie  mon- 
soons. 

Seit  and  Land  Breezes. — Tlie  sea  and  land  breezes,  oc- 
CTTring  in  warm  climates,  may  also  be  classified  under 
the  head  of  periodical  winds  ;  they  occur  in  tho  follow- 
ing manner  : — During,  the  day,  the  wind  blows  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  from  tlie  sea  to  the  land  ;  but 
when  evening  arrives,  it  changes  its  direction,  and  blows 
as  many  hours  from  the  land  to  the  sea.  In  this  coun- 
try the  sea-breeze  sets  in  about  seven  or  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  is  strongest  at  noon,  but  continues  very 
sensible  until  three  o'clock,  when  the  surface  of  the 
sea  will  be  observed  to  exhibit  ripples  of  a  deep  blue 
colour.  After  this,  at  six  in  the  evening,  the  land- 
breeze  commences.  The  sea  now  assumes  a  greenish 
hue  ;  and  this  breeze  continues  until  eight  the  next 
morning.  The  cause  of  this  alternation  may  be  readily 
explained.  During  the  day,  the  air  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  more  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  than 
that  over  tlie  surface  of  the  sea ;  because  the  earth, 
from  its  greater  density,  comparative  state  of  rest,  and 
numerous  elevations,  reflects  the  sun's  rays  sooner,  -jid 
with  more  power  than  they  are  reflected  from  the  sen, 
which,  from  its  state-of  constant  motion  and  transpa- 
rency, imbibes  the  warmth  very  intinutely,  ^ough 
more  alowly.  Accordingly,  when  the  sun,  having  arisen 
above  tlie  horizon,  has,  by  the  reflection  of  its  rays, 
thus  imparted  a  sufficient  degree  of  warmth  to  rarefy 
the  body  of  air  over  the  Und,  Uie  air  so  rarefied  ascends 
into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  whuo  that 


over  the  snrfaea  of  the  sea,  being  searaely  at  all  nrefiecl, 
mshea  in  to  supply  iu  place.  Hence,  a  aea-breese,  or 
current  of  air  from  the  sea  to  the  land,  at  this  time  pre. 
vails ;  but  when  the  sun  again  begins  to  sink  below  the 
horizon,  the  body  of  air  over  the  suriaoe  of  the  Und 
becotnea  rapidly  eold,  and  the  earth  itself,  by  radiation, 
parU  very  quickly  with  the  warmth  it  had  absorbed. 
Then  the  land  air,  being  below  the  temperature  of  the 
sea  air,  rushes  in  to  supply  its  place,  and  thus  during 
the  night,  a  land-breeze,  or  a  current  of  air  from  tlie 
land  to  the  sea,  is  produced.  When  the  sea-breeze  flrst 
sets  in,  it  commenoea  very  near  the  shore,  and  gradu- 
ally extends  itself  farther  out  at  sea,  and,  as  the  day 
advances,  becomes  more  or  less  hot.  Hence,  the  sails 
of  ships  have  been  observed  ouite  becalmed  six  or  eight 
miles  out  at  sea,  while  at  the  same  time  a  fresh  sea- 
breeze  has  been  blowing  upon  the  shore.  Tho  cause 
of  this  ie  obvious :  for  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
mass  of  air  nearest  the  laud  will  be  the  flrst  to  rush  in, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  tlie  pkce  of  the  air  which 
is  rarefied  immediately  above  it.  On  this  account  the 
effect  of  the  sea-bi-eeze  is  said  not  to  be  perceptible  at 
a  distance  of  mere  than  five  or  six  leagues  from  tho 
shore,  and  for  the  most  part  becomes  fainter  in  pro> 
portion  to  its  distance  from  land.  The  distance,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  which  tho  land-breeze  extends  in 
blowing  across  the  sea,  depends  on  the  more  or  less 
exposed  aspect  of  the  coast  from  which  it  proceeds. 

Hot  Winds — tlte  Simoom. — Hot  winds  of  a  very  dread- 
ful character  occur  in  Arabia,  £g}'pt,  Syria,  and  adja- 
cent countries,  tho  moving  air  having  acquired  a  pro- 
digious degree  of  heat  and  aridity  in  passing  over  the 
hut  desert  continents.  One  of  the  most  appalling  of 
these  winds  has  been  called  by  tlie  Arabs  the  simoom, 
from  a  word  meaning  poison  ;  and  it  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  the  kamsin,  which  signifies  fifty  days. 
When  the  simoom  begins  to  blow  m  Arabia,  the  at- 
mosphere assumes  an  alarming  aspect.  The  sky,  at 
other  times  so  clear,  becomes  dark  and  heavy ;  the  sun 
loses  his  splendour,  and  appears  of  a  violet  colou  ^  The 
air  is  not  cloudy,  but  thick  from  the  subtle  dust  with 
which  ii  is  loaded.  Sometimes  the  sky  appears  yellow, 
from  tho  refraction  of  light  on  tlie  minute  pieces  of 
quartz  whidi  are  floating  in  the  air.  Sometimes  it  has 
a  peculiar  and  frightful  blue  colour  .*  which  variety  of 
this  wind  comes  from  those  dist*--:i3  where  the  soil  is 
composed  of  a  great  deal  of  blue-coloured  marl  and 
limestone.  At  first,  the  wind  is  light  and  rapid,  and 
not  remarkably  hot ;  its  temperature,  however,  soon 
increases,  until  it  ranges  at  upwards  of  128  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  danger,  however,  is  most  imminent 
when  it  blows  iu  sudden  squalls,  as  then  tlie  rapidity  of 
tho  wind  increases  the  heat  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
altogether  intolerable.  «  When  this  wind  occurs,"  says 
Volncy, "  all  animated  bodies  discover  it  by  the  change 
it  produces  in  them.  The  lungs,  which  a  too  rarefied 
air  no  longer  expands,  are  contracted  and  become  pain- 
ful. Kespiration  is  short  and  difficult,  the  skin  parched 
and  dry,  and  the  body  consumed  by  an  internal  heat. 
In  vaiu  is  recourse  had  to  large  draughts  of  water ; 
nothing  can  restore  respiration :  in  vain  is  coolness 
sought  for ;  all  bodies  iu  which  it  is  usual  to  find  it 
deceive  tlie  hand  that  touches  them.    Marble,  iron, 

water — notwithstanding  the  sun  no  longer  appears 

are  hot.  The  streets  are  deserted,  and  the  dead  silence 
of  night  reigns  every  where.  The  inhabitants  of  towns 
and  villager  shut  themsclvca  up  in  their  houses,  and 
those  of  the  desert  in  their  tents,  or  in  wells  dug  in  Uie 
earth,  where  they  wait  the  termination  of  this  destruc- 
tive heat."  All  travellers  bear  testimony  to  the  destr  ac- 
tive effects  of  this  wind  ;  and  it  is  stated  thiit  camels  are 
so  conscious  of  their  danger  from  its  influence,  that  they 
instinctively  bury  their  nostrils  in  the  sand,  and  keep 
them  there  un'il  the  squall  is  over. 

The  Sirocco — the  Solano. — The  sirocco  is  the  name 
giveu  to  the  hot  wind  which  occasionally  blows  in 
Sicily,  and  which  is  supposed  to  derive  its  origin  from 
the  excessively  heated  deserts  of  Africa.  The  solano 
is  a  term  applied  tu  a  modification  of  this  wind  which 
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ta  iMl  with  in  Spftin  and  PortnpU.  The  hmt  of  th« 
rirooco  wind  ia  oeMribed  to  b«  excoMive.  Brydone 
obaerrw,  Ui»t,  when  he  experienced  Ita  flrtt  blaet,  he 
Mt  M  if  hie  fitee  hkd  been  expoeed  to  the  bui-ninf 
■team  fW»ni  the  mouth  of  an  oven.  When  thia  wind 
oeenra,  the  inhabitanta  of  everjr  town  oioae  their  doora 
ud  windowa  against  the  admiaaion  of  the  external 
•ir,  and  aprinlcle  their  apartments  with  water.  Not 
•  person  ventorea  into  the  open  air.  It  lasts  from 
■ix  or  seven  to  thirty-iix  or  forty  hours.  During  tiiis 
period  the  air  is  thieic  and  heavy,  and  the  sun  doek 
not  appear.  The  thermometer,  from  70  or  72  deipreee, 
mdaenly  riaea  to  110  or  113  degrees,  or  even  Ugher. 
When  thia  sirocco  wind,  which  always  blows  from  the 
■onth,  shifts,  the  north  wind,  whieh  ia  called  the  tra- 
montane, sncceeds,  and  the  country  ia  again  relieved 
from  this  distressing  visitation. 

Besides  thene  winds,  which  are  in  some  degree  local, 
there  are  the  iuxrr.uUtan,  a  cold  dry  wind,  which  is  fre- 
quent in  Africa  and  other  eastern  countries ;  the  bite, 
a  cold  frosty  wind,  which  descendu  from  snow-covered 
mountains  liKe  the  Alps ;  and  whirlwindt,  or  tornados, 
which  are  common  to  all  countries,  but  most  destruc- 
tive in  warm  regions. 

Vttoeitj)  <tf  the  IFiinrf.— The  velocity  of  the  wind  is 
from  an  imperceptible  movement  to  100  miles  in  an 
hour.  When  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  1  mile  per  hour. 
It  ia  said  to  be  hardly  perceptible;  at  2  or  S  miles, 
Juat  perceptible ;  at  10  to  15  miles,  pleasant  or  brisk ; 
at  20  miles,  bracing ;  at  20  to  25  miles,  very  brisk ;  at 
80  to  35  miles,  hi,!h ;  at  35  to  45  miles,  very  high ;  at 
AO  miles,  storm  or  tempest ;  at  60  miles,  great  storm ; 
at  80  miles,  hurricane;  at  100  miles,  hurricane,  tear- 
ing up  trees,  and  throwing  down  houses,  &e. 

The  Anemometer. — Many  years  ago,  an  instrument 
eallad  the  anemometer  wb<9  contrived,  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  force  of  the  wind  ;.and  latterly  an  appa- 
Zmtns  with  the  same  name  has  l)een  invented,  to  niea- 
■ore  not  only  the  force,  but  to  indicate  the  direction  of 
the  wind  at  every  minute  of  the  day.  From  an  exte- 
rior vane,  a  connexion  is  established  to  a  pointed  index 
in  the  form  of  a  pencil,  which,  according  as  the  vane 
moves,  travels  on  a  sheet  of  paper  spread  on  a  table  in 
a  room  beneath,  and  marks  the  paper  in  certain  waving 
lines  as  it  proceeds.  The  pencil  being  influenced  by 
the  moveraentx  of  a  clock,  and  the  p!i{>er  being  ruled 
into  divisions  for  every  hour  of  the  day,  a  most  eflec- 
tnal  record  is  produced.  Anemometers  of  this  kind 
^    an  now  established  at  all  the  principal  observatories. 

RAIN. 

It  haa  been  explained  in  the  preceding  paragpraphs, 
that  the  waters  of  the  earth  yield  up  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  moisture  into  the  air,  which,  being  condensed, 
aanmos  the  form  of  clouds  of  greater  or  lesser  density 
and  magnitude,  floating  at  a  variable  distance  above 
ua  in  the  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  also  been 
■hown  tlut  clouds  consist  of  an  assejiblage  of  small 
vesicles,  or  globules  of  moisture,  which,  on  being  affected 
by  a  diminution  of  temperature,  lose  their  suspensory 

nerty,  and  gathering  into  larger  globules,  they  drop 
e  ground  m  the  form  of  water  drops  or  a  shower 
of  rain.  The  fall  of  rain,  therefore,  is  the  rebult  of  s  > 
simple  and  obvious  a  cause  as  to  require  no  lengthei  jd 
explanation ;  and  the  only  circumstances  demandmg 
our  attention  are  the  lesser  or  greater  size  of  the  drops, 
the  closer  or  more  distant  arrangement  of  the  showers, 
and  the  quantity  which  falls  in  reference  to  peculiar 
loealities  and  different  regions  of  the  glol>e. 

Within  the  tropics,  and  also  in  Great  Britain  when 
the  air  has  been  charged  with  electricity,  as  often 
happens  during  the  dry  summer  or  autumnal  months, 
the  rain-drops  are  very  large ;  but  during  the  wet  and 
ehilly  aeacon  which  attends  the  fall  of  the  year,  thev 
are  often  very  small,  and,  as  it  is  technicallv  termed, 
dfiMMlinn.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  worthy  of  our 
notir«,  that  drops  of  rain  have  always  been  found  larger 
in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  Dr 
Walker  observed^  m  going  down  a  high  mountain,  that 
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the  drop*  gradually  Inereaaed  in  aiie  at  ha  dcwMnded. 
At  a  little  way  below  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  th« 
precipitation  appeared  only  a  gentle  mist ;  but  thia 
gradually  beeame  denser  aa  he  desemided,  until,  on 
reaehiog  the  valley,  it  inereaaed  to  a  heavy  rain.    In 
the  year  1776,  Dr  Heberdaen  proved  thia  ourioua  fael. 
lie  placed  one  inatrument  for  meakuring  the  quantity 
of  rain  whieh  falla,  ealled  the  rain-pauge,  on  the  aquare 
part  of  the  roof  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  another  on  the 
top  of  a  Hi  ighbonring  house  considerably  lower  than  the 
first ;  and  another  on  the  ground  in  the  adjoining  gar- 
den.   The  rain  collected  on  etwh  waa  aa  foliowa : — Top 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  12  inches  ;  top  of  the  house,  18 
inches ;  and  on  the  ground,  22  inohea :  ao  that  mucii 
more  rain  waa  collected  in  the  lower  than  in  the  uppei 
rain-gauge.    It  has  been  observed,  that  thia  difference 
may  in  some  meaaure  l>e  owing  to  the  action  of  the  wind, 
which  might  drift  the  rain  from  the  higher  and  more 
exposed  vessel ;  but  let  the  greateat  pains  be  taken  to 
avoid  this  difficultv — which  may  be  done  by  placing  all 
the  vessels  in  positions  equi\2lv  expoaed  to  the  wind- 
still  the  fact  will  hnid  gi>od,  that  the  quantity  of  rain 
increases  as  we  dcHcend  in  the  atmosphere. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  inereaaed  ahM  rt  the 
('rops,  aa  we  descend  mountains  into  valleys,  depends 
on  their  uniting  together  as  they  fall.  But  the  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  inereused  quantity  of  moisture 
precipitated  is  owing  to  the  continued  evaporation  going 
on  at  the  earth's  surface.  When  the  aun  haa  withdrawn 
his  rays,  or  ic  overcaat  by  a  dense  cloud  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  heavens,  and  when  the  air  ia  loaded  with 
excess  of  vapour,  should  an  additional  auantity  arise 
from  the  earth's  surface,  it  must  be  obao'acted  in  ita 
ascent,  and,  meeting  with  a  colder  current,  be  eondenaed, 
and  converted  into  rain-  In  traversing  a  mountainoua 
country  during  a  storm,  we  have  had  oecaaion  to  ob- 
serve thia  fact ;  for  ofton  the  rain  by  which  we  have 
l>een  wet  through  has  seemed  not  so  much  to  descend 
from  above,  as  to  be  formed  immediately  around  us. 
The  garments  about  the  knees  of  the  pedestrian  will, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  wet  through,  while  hia 
shoulders  remain  comparatively  dry.  Hence,  marahy 
and  maritime  situations  which  emit  much  vapour  are 
observed  to  be  remarkably  rainy.  Mountainous  regions 
are  generally  visited  also  with  much  rain,  in  consequence 
of  the  condensation  of  clouds  on  the  summits  of  the 
hilla.  When  the  hills  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ocean,  their  tendency  to  excite  rain  is  greatly  increased ; 
and  in  proportion  as  we  leave  hills  so  situated,  and 
pass  into  inland  and  more  level  districts,  the  leas  rain 
will  be  found  f«  fall. 

Winds,  however,  exert  the  chief  influence  over  the 
atmosplieric  condition  which  produces  rain.  Thus,  if 
winds  blow  from  instead  of  to  a  hilly  country,  the 
clouds  will  be  carried  elsewhere,  and  be  precipitated  in 
lower  regions  at  n  distance.  But  if  these  low-lying 
regions  be  warm,  the  clouda  will  be  radiated,  and  their 
particles,  in  a  refined  state,  will  be  carried  onwards  by 
tiie  winds,  till  thev  come  over  a  cold  high-lyins  coun- 
try, where  they  will  drop  in  heavy  showers.  In  this 
manner  the  vapours  from  the  Mediterranean  are  car- 
ried over  Egypt,  and  do  not  collapse  into  rain  till  inter- 
cepted by  the  higher  regions  of  Abyssinia.  In  conse- 
quence of  certain  winds  blowing  within  the  tropica,  most 
countries  near  the  equator  have  their  raint/  leatons— 
periods  Juring  which  much  greater  quantities  of  rain 
fall  than  we  are  accustomed  to  in  temperate  climes. 
The  raina  in  India,  which  are  often  so  desolating  in 
their  effects,  as  already  noticed,  generally  occur  during 
the  shifting  of  the  monsoons,  and  alao  during  what  ia 
termed  the  aouth-west  monsoon. 

In  that  part  of  Pent  called  Valles,  which  lies  on  the 
r.or;h  and  south  side  of  Linut,  and  ia  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Andes,  and  on  the  weet  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
it  never  raina  at  all ;  but  during  winter,  the  earth  ia 
covered  with  a  fog  ao  thick  and  dense,  aa  to  intercept 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  These  f  jgs  supply  sufficient  mois- 
ture to  render  the  most  arid  and  barren  soil  fertile, 
and  to  convert  the  disagreeable  dust  in  the  streeta  of 
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Ltm&  lato  mud.  The  reuon  why  it  nerer  i«im  in  thii 
eountry,  !■,  that  the  wind  always  blows  from  the  uouth, 
that  is,  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  region  of  the  world. 

Speculations  on  the  chance  falling  of  rain  in  such 
countries  as  Britain  are  exceedingly  hazardous,  in 
oonseauenoe  of  the  variability  of  the  winds,  and  the 
oondittons  of  the  atmosphere  at  points  far  beyond  our 
knowledge.  With  respect  to  the  likelihood  of  rain,  we 
can  attam  only  a  few  general  principles,  all  beyond 
which  is  doubt  and  diffiou'  For  example,  it  the 
weather  be  steady  and  dry,  .ne  winds,  if  not  distracted 
by  any  foreign  circumstance,  will  continue  blowing  and 
carrymg  away  the  evaporated  moisture  to  distant  re- 
gions, thus  averting  rain  ;  but  if,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
temperature  suddenly  falls,  or  the  winds  shift,  clouds 
immediately  make  their  appearance,  and  showers  of 
rain  are  the  consequence.  Yet  there  are  exceptions 
to  these  general  rules,  aa  we  will  immediately  men- 
tion. 

In  all  countries,  particular  winds  are  noted  for  being 
accompanied  either  by  wet  or  by  dry  weather;  thus, 
the  south  and  the  south-west  winds  bring  much  mois- 
ture into  Britain,  while  those  from  the  north  and  north- 
east nre  cold,  dry,  ,and  peneti'ating ;  hence  the  old 
proverb — 

"  When  the  wind'*  in  the  south. 
It's  in  the  rain's  mouth." 
Not  only  does  this  arise  from  the  immense  surface  of 
ocean  over  which  these  winds  sweep  south  of  the  equa- 
tor, the  evaporation  from  which  must  be  prodigious, 
but  from  these  southerly  winds  being  of  a  higher  tem- 
perature, whereby  they  hold  a  greater  quantity  of  va- 
pour in  suspension  or  solution,  the  condensation  of  which 
must  be  proportionally  greater  on  arriving  in  this  colder 
climate.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
wind  will  turn  from  the  north  to  south  quietly  and 
without  rain,  but,  on  returning  from  the  south  to  he 
north,  will  blow  hard  and  bring  much  rain.  Again, 
if  it  begin  to  rain  from  the  south,  with  a  high  wind, 
for  two  or  three  hours,  and  the  wind  falls,  but  the 
rain  continues,  it  is  likely  to  rain  for  twelve  hours 
or  more,  and  does  usually  rain  until  a  strong  north 
wind  clears  the  air.  For  the  same  reason,  winds  from 
the  west  and  south-west  are  considered  to  bring  with 
them  wet  weather ;  hence  the  old  saying — 

"  A  rainbow  in  the  morning  is  the  shepherd's  warning ; 
But  a  raiul)0w  at  night  is  the  shepherd's  delight." 

In  the  morning,  the  sv.a  rising  in  the  east  shines  di- 
rectly upon  the  raia  falling  in  the  west,  and  thereby 
warning  the  watchful  shepherd  of  the  approach  of  wet 
weather  with  this  humid  wind ;  but  at  night,  when  the 
sun  sinks  in  the  west,  its  rays  fall  on  the  rain  in  the 
east,  and  the  shepherd  then  sees  the  storm  departing ; 
hence  this  is  one  of  the  many  popular  sayings  founded 
on  observation  of  nature. 

Men  of  science  have  made  very  careful  inquiries  to 
ascertain  the  quaLuty  of  rain  which  falls  in  certain 
places  dtiring  a  given  time,  and  the  instrument  devised 
for  that  purpose  is  the  rai'.i-gaugg.  Its  construc- 
tion is  very  simple,  consisting  merely  of  a  graduated 
tube,  surmounted  by  a  funnel-shapod  vessel  for  receiv- 
ing the  rain ;  the  quantity  entering:  the  tube  (whose 
area  bears  a  known  ratio  to  that  of  the  receiving  vessel) 
indicating  the  amount  of  fall  in  that  particular  loca- 
lity. The  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  greatest  in  tropical 
countries,  and  diminishes  as  we  approach  the  poles; 
a  circumstance  explicable  by  the  greater  evaporative 
qualities  of  the  atmosphere  in  warm  than  in  cold  coun- 
tries. The  following  table  illustrates  the  progressive 
'diminution  of  rain  as  we  reach  higher  latitudes : — 

North  Latitude.     Inches  of  Rain. 
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The  mean  quantity  falling  uinaally  in  Engbnd  ia  nek* 
oned  to  be  82  inches,  or,  according  to  Dalton,  SI -8 ;  but 
this  is  unequally  diatributed.  At  Kes^iek,  in  Cumber- 
land, the  depth,  on  an  average  of  seven  yean,  was  found 
to  be  67  inches ;  and  at  Plymouth,  in  Devonshire,  48 
inches.  In  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  the  depth  ia 
from  8U  to  85  Inches,  which  is  from  6  to  10  inches  more 
than  that  on  the  east  coast. 

Altliough  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  tropical 
oountrien  is  usually  greater  than  what  is  precipitated 
in  colder  regions,  it  is  dispersed  over  less  time,  and 
chiefly  falls  in  heavy  showers  during  a  limited  season 
of  the  year.  In  our  temperate  climates,  therefore,  ws 
have  more  rainy  and  drizzling  days  throughout  the 
year  than  are  experienced  in  warm  countries ;  and  it 
IS  this  which  gives  the  character  of  moistnesa  and  per- 
sonal discomfort  to  our  climate. 

The  seasons  of  the  year,  while  they  contribute,  by 
their  variety,  to  our  pleasure  and  happiness,  are  cha- 
racterised by  such  weather  as  is  best  adapted  to  the 
necessities  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation ;  where- 
fore the  proportions  of  rain  vary  in  different  months 
of  the  year.  In  summer  we  have  not  so  many  rainy 
days  as  in  winter ;  but  the  showers  are  then  heavier, 
the  streams  of  rain  closer  together,  and  the  quantity 
which  falls  is  greater  than  during  any  other  season. 
Dr  Dalton  has  ascertained  that  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  may  be  regarded  as  dry,  and  the  last  six  as 
wet  months.  Another  ingenious  author  has  inferred, 
from  long  observation,  that  in  spring  it  rains  oftener 
in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning,  buii  that  towards 
the  end  of  summer,  oftener  in  the  muvning  than  in  the 
evening,  and  storms  at  this  time  are  apt  to  occur  a 
little  after  sunrise. 

The  reason  that  in  winter  less  rain  falls,  though  we 
have  mora  rainy  days  than  in  summer,  is,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  less  variable  in  winter,  and  tlie 
condensation  of  moisture  not  so  forcible;  therefore, 
the  rain  continues  falling  in  small  drizzling  drops,  which, 
accompanied  or  followed  by  chilly  north-east  winds, 
gives  rise  to  colds  and  coughs,  and  many  distressing 
maladies.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that,  while  a 
clouded  and  damp  atmosphere  favours  the  increase  of 
vegetable  foli&ge,  it  is  not  so  favourable  to  its  fructifi- 
cation. In  such  seasons,  while  the  blades  of  grass  grow 
broader,  the  nutritious  principle  which  they  should 
contain  is  not  well  developed ;  so  that  animals  feeding 
on  this  poorer  grass  are  obliged  to  take  a  larger  portion 
to  sattbf'y  their  appetites.  Cattle  and  sheep  which  feed 
on  such  pasturage,  may  be  observed  to  be  almost  con- 
tinually mating ;  whereas,  in  moderately  dry  seasons, 
when  the  occasional  rains  have  been  heavier,  every 
blade  of  grass  grows  more  healthily,  its  nutritious 
principle  is  better  evolved,  and  less  sufficing,  the  same 
animals  may  be  seen  lyin^;  down  and  rum.'  jating  in  the 
shade.  In  the  progression  of  the  seasons,  rain  falls  at 
all  times  during  the  twenty-four  hours ;  but  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  much  less  falls  by  day  than  bv  night. 

Rain  has  occasionally  been  known  to  fall  of  a  pecu- 
liar colour  or  substance ;  but  this,  like  other  atmospheric 
phenomena,  admits  of  an  exphuiation  on  natural  grounds. 
In  the  year  1810,  a  shower  of  red  rain  fell  in  Hungary. 
It  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  water  was  like 
blood.  This  was  ascertained  to  be  owing  to  the  rein- 
water  being  loaded  with  the  red  pollen  of  cjrtain  kinds 
of  trees  from  a  neighbouring  forest.  Bed  rain,  however, 
is  more  frequently  caused  by  an  incorporation  with 
the  Atmosphere  of  a  minute  fungous  vegetation  or  of  ani 
maloules,  both  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eyr 
Vitoid  or  a  kind  of  ghtliHottt  rain  has  hkewise  fallen. 
In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  an 
account  is  given  of  a  shower  of  viscid  lain  which  hap- 
pened in  Irehwd.  On  examination,  it  was  found  to  be 
owing  to  the  presence  of  extraneous  matter,  partly 
vegetable  and  partly  animal,.  In  1828,  a  substance  was 
shown  to  the  French  Academy,  which  fell  in  the  plains 
of  Persia.  It  was  edible,  and  afibrded  nourishment  to 
cattle  and  many  other  animals.  This  nutritious  matter 
was  found  to  be  a  vegetable  production— the  Lichen 
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tieultnlU  of  botmitti— which  had  been  transported 
thither  by  the  wind. 

We  are  not,  in  these  mrioue  instances,  to  forget  the 

powerful  agency  of  the  wind,  which  often  has  been 

proved  to  carry,  to  a  prodigious  distance,  sand  and 

dust,  and  the  ashes  and  scorin  which  have  been  thrown 

up  during  tlie  eruption  of  Tolcanoeii.     Whirlwinds  and 

waterspouts  are  often   powerful   agents  of  trauMport,  ^ 

and  we  aro  not  altogether  to  discredit  thu  marvollous 

"  showers  of  hshes,"  4c.  which  are  (onietiines  reported. 

Signs  of  Rain. — We  conclude  our  observations  on 

rain  by  enumerating  a  fow  of  those  prognostications  of 

npproach-ng  rain,  which,  admitting  of  explanation,  ana 

most  interesting.    When  tho  moon  is  of  a  pure  silvery 

colour,  good  weather  is  indicated ;  but  when  it  has  a 

brown  or  oheatnnt-coioured  tint,  rain  may  be  expected. 

This  is  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  vapour  in  the  afmo- 

Bphere  in  redacting  the  moon's  light.    For  the  same 

reason,  when  stars  are  surrounded  by  coloured  halos, 

the  approach  of  rain  is  indicated. 

When  mountain  ranges  or  distant  objects  appear 
nearer  to  us  than  usval — when  sounds  aro  heard  more 
clearly  from  a  distance— when  the  odour  of  planta  is 
more  than  usnally  powerful,  rain  may  be  prognosti- 
cated. The  first  of  theee  signs  arises  from  the  effect 
of  an  excess  of  moisture  in  reflecting  and  refracting 
the  rays  of  light — the  two  last  from  sounds  as  well  as 
odours  being  conveyed  better  throngh  a  damp  than 
through  a  dry  air.  The  low  flight  of  swallows  indi- 
cates approaehinff  rain.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that  tliey 
pursue  flies,  which  delight  in  warm  air ;  and  these  flies, 
escaping  from  the  excess  of  moisture  above,  descend 
nearer  to  the  surfhce  of  the  earth,  and  are  there  pur- 
sued by  these  birds. 

Ducks,  geese,  and  other  water-fowls,  before  the  ap- 
proach of  rain,  may  be  seen  to  throw  water  with  their 
bills  over  their  backs,  and  dive  frequently ;  the  cause 
of  which  is,  that,  althouzh  so  much  m  the  water,  they 
do  not  like  being  wet  to  the  skin  ;  to  avoid  which,  when 
warned  by  the  peculiar  sensation  preceding  ruin,  they 
dose  their  plumage  together,  by  throwing  n  sudden 
weight  of  wa  er  on  their  bodies,  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
growth  of  th<  ir  feathers.*  ^ 

Before  the  fsil  of  rain,  cattle  may  sometimes  be 
observed  stretching  out  their  necks,  and  snuiiing  in 
the  air  with  -  distended  nostrils,  which,  doubtless,  is 
occasioned  by  the  odours  of  plants  being  more  power- 
ful than  usual,  when  the  air  is  saturated  witli  nn  excess 
of  moisture. 

Man  in  strong  and  robust  health  docs  not  feel  his 
constitution  affected  by  that  change  in  tlie  state  of  the 
atmosphere  which  precedes  rain  ;  but  persons  who  are 
in  delicate  health  are  often  much  aii'eeted.  I'uin  of  the 
head,  toothache,  irritability  of  temper,  pains  in  old  sores 
which  have  healed,  the  aching  of  corns,  and  excessive 
nervousness,  are  all,  in  certain  habits  of  body,  signs  of 
approaching  wet  weather. 

Dogs  closely  confined  in  a  room  become  drowsy  and 
stupid  before  rain  ;  the  same,  in  a  loss  degree,  is  ob- 
served of  cats ;  horses  neigh  much  ;  cattle  low ;  the 
fallow-deer  becomes  restless  ;  and  many  other  animals, 
from  the  uneasiness  they  feel  owing  to  the  altered  con- 
dition, prognosticate  tho  approach  of  rain.  Insects, 
being  very  sensible  of  every  change  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  are  good  weather>guides  ;  hence,  fine 
weather  may  be  predicted  when  many  spidera'  webs 
are  seen  in  the  open  air  ;  also  when  hees  are  found  far 
beyond  their  hives.  On  the  contrary,  when  spiders 
remain  hidden,  and  bees  do  not  range  abroad  as  usual, 
rain  may  be  expected.  Many  flowers  and  plants  are 
excellent  prognostieators  of  the  weather.  When  the 
flower  of  the  cbickweed  expands  freely,  and  remains 
open,  no  rain  will  fall  for  many  hours ;  but  when  it 
closes,  showery  weather  or  continued  rain  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  trefoil,  the  convolvulus,  and  many  other 
plants,  contract  their  leavec  before  tlie  approach  of 
rain,  cr  during  dull  cloudy  weather. 

*  Iiuko  UoK'ai'd's  CUmatc  of  Ltindoo,  notas  to  roL  L 
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When  the  temperature  of  the  atmospher*  blls  to  a 
eertain  degree  of  cold  (indicated  by  32  degrees  iu  our 
thermometers),  which  it  does  principally  from  the 
weakness  of  the  sun's  rays  in  wiuter,  the  phenomenon 
of  frost  or  freezing  ensues.  Freezing  ia  a  process  of 
congelation,  or,  properly,  crystallisation,  produced  by 
the  withdrawal  or  absence  of  heat,  and  by  whioli  water 
assumes  the  form  of  ice. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  arrivea  ak 
that  low  pitch  which  effects  freezing,  the  watery  par- 
ticles which  are  uphold  in  the  clouds  are  frozen  in  their 
descent,  and  coaleMtng,  reach  the  earth  in  the  form  of 
flakes  of  snow ;  and  these  accumulating  on  the  grouud« 
constitute  the  appropriate  characteristic  of  the  winter 
season.  An  intensely  cold  current  of  air,  mixing  with 
the  vu)  our  suspended  in  a  wanner  current,  ocnasions, 
as  in  tlio  case  of  hail,  this  precipitation.  Sliow,  how- 
ever, is  formed  in  the  lower  regions  of  tb*  atai«nhero, 
or  might,  if  commencing  in  a  small  nuolew,  in  higher 
regions,  b«i  converted  in  its  descent  into  hatl.  'rhat 
snow  is  formed  in  this  manner,  there  can  be  no  dou^t ; 
for  a  very  cold  stream  of  air,  admitted  into  a  room  in 
which  the  contained  air  is  warmer,  and  loaded  wit|i 
watery  particles,  will  occasion  its  formation.  In  tlie 
huts  of  the  people  iu  the  desoLite  arctic  regions,  snow 
is  often  so  formed ;  they  stop  the  chinka,  yet  still  the 
walls  aro  often  covered  wiiii  a  thick  iey  crust;  and 
whenever  a  cold  current  from  the  external  air  is  ad- 
mitted, snowy  flakes  are  precipitated.  Dr  Robevtsoii 
states,  that,  in  a  crowded  assembly-room  at  St  Peters- 
burg, a  stream  of  cold  air  waa  aooidcn|^|ly  admitted 
into  the  room  by  a  gentleman  bi-eaking  a  pane  of  glass, 
on  wliich  the  vapour  in  the  air  waa  immediately  con- 
gealed, and  fell  in  the  form  of  snow-flakes.  In  Siberia, 
Pallas,  Chappe,  and  others,  have  seen  it  formed  under 
similar  circumstances;  and  bv  tho  narrative  of  the 
Dutchmen  who  wintered  in  ]Nova  Zembia,  we  are  in- 
formed tliat  a  shower  of  snow  fell,  from  the  vapour  of 
expiration,  every  time  there  was  hny  conimunicaiion 
with  the  external  air.  The  poculioritios  of  snow  con- 
sist in  its  extreme  lightness,  and  also  in  its  being  purely 
white.  Its  lightness  is  occasioned  by  the  excess  of  its 
surface  exceeding  so  much  in  comparison  the  matter  it 
contains,  and  its  whiteness  is  owing  to  the  minute 
portidea  into  which  it  is  divided  ;  hence,  when  ice  is 
pounded,  it  is  equally  wliite.  'When  snow,  however, 
accumulates  in  large  quantities,  ita  weight  becomes 
very  considerable.  Snow  occurs  in  alt  regions  of  the 
globe  at  a  certain  height  above  Ihe  I'jvol  of  the  sea,  but 
falls  more  abundantly  on  plains  .ts  we  proceed  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles.  In  the  arctic  regions,  snow 
falls  nine  days  out  of  ten  during  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June,  and  often  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches 
is  deposited  in  an  hour.  In  these  regions,  tlie  tliickest 
precipitations  are  observed  to  precede  the  occurrcoNo 
of  storms. 

Tho  forms  of  snow-flakes  present  an  almost  endless 
variety ;  they  are  often  very  regular  and  beautiful,  and 
reflect  with  exceeding  splendour  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
When  they  aro  very  large,  they  are  said  to  indicate  thu 
approach  of  thunder.  After  a  copious  fall  of  snow, 
when  the  tem|)erature  is  tuo  low  to  prov'uce  any  mois- 
ture, its  level  surface  may  often  be  seen  i  prinkled  with 
thin  delicate  phites  of  ice,  which  refrao.  the  light  in 
colours  as  varied  and  brilliant  as  drops  of  dew.  At 
such  times,  on  the  borders  of  lakes,  and  on  the  leaves 
of  trees,  groups  of  feathery  icy  crystals  may  be  seen, 
remarkable  for  the  most  exquisite  delicacy. 

Dr  Daniel  Clarke,  iu  his  Travel*  in  Russia,  mentions 
that,  while  at  St  Petersburg,  he  observed  flakes  of  snow 
falling  in  regular  and  beautiful  forms.  "  Tho  season," 
he  says, "  began  to  change  before  we  left  Fetanburg. 
The  cold  became  daily  less  intense ;  and  the  inhabitants 
were  busied  in  moving  from  the  Neva  large  blocks  of 
ica  uito  their  cellars.  A  most  interesting  and  remark- 
able phenomenon  took  pUce  the  day  before  our  depar- 
ture :  the  thermometer  of  Celsius  atood  at  tliet  time 
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only  a  dencM  below  the  freeiins-point,  and  there  wae 
no  wind.  Snow,  iu  the  moet  reguwr  and  boautiful  crya- 
tala,  fell  eently  on  our  clothea  and  on  the  aledfe,  as 
we  were  driving  in  the  atreeta.  All  of  them  poaaoaaed 
exaotiv  the  aame  tigure  and  the  aante  dimenaion.  Every 
particle  conaiated  of  a  wheel  or  x' n  ,  with  aix  equal 
raya,  bnuiided  by  eireumferencea  ui  equal  diametera : 
they  had  all  of  them  the  aame  number  of  raya  branch- 
ing from  a  common  centre.  The  size  of  oaoh  of  these 
little  atnra  waa  equal  to  the  circle  preaentcd  by  dividing 
a  pea  into  two  equal  parta.  Thia  appearance  continued 
dnring  three  houra ;  in  wliioh  time  no  other  snow  fell, 
and  there  waa  auffloient  leiaure  to  examine  them  with 
the  atricteat  attention,  and  to  make  tho  reprcaeutation 
given  in  the  flrat  figure. 


Aa  water,  in  ita  orystalliution,  aeema  t.  conaiat  of 
radii  diverging  from  a  common  centre,  by  the  usual 
appearanoea  on  the  surface  of  ice  it  might  be  possible 
to  obtain  the  theory,  and  to  ascertain  the  laws,  from 
which  thia  stellar  structuro  results.  An  eouiangular 
and  equilateral  plane  hexagon  is  divisible  mto  three 
equal  and  aimilar  rhomba :  and  if  the  engraved  iiguro 
A  be  ttentively  observed,  it  will  appear  that  each 
linear  ray  of  the  star  la  a  diagonal  (see  fig.  B)  join- 
ing the  acute  atngles  of  a  rhomb,  whose  sides  are  the 
loei  of  the  extreme  points  of  the  lines  of  ramification 
from  these  diagonals.  The  rnomb  may  therefore  bo 
the  primitive  form  of  wntar  crystallised.  This  seems 
the  more  manifest,  because,  if  equal  and  aimilar  rhombs 
be  applied  between  all  the  rays  of  the  star  A,  in  the 
apaoea  1,  '2,  3,  4,  tt,  and  C,  an  equilateral  and  equi- 
angular hexagon  will  be  the  result,  aa  represented  by 
the  dotted  lino  in  fig.  C."  The  same  star-like  shape 
of  snow-flakea  has  been  seen  in  Driinui.  According  to 
a  notice  in  an^Edinburgh  newspaper,  the  pnenomenou 
occurred  in  Lanarkahire  in  tho  wmter  of  18U8. 

Snow  ia  occasionally  seen  of  a  brown  colour,  which 
arises  from  ita  being  impregnated  with  earthy  sub- 
stances, brought  from  the  mouatains  by  those  etreams 
of  water  whion  are  derived  from  tho  thawing  of  ice  or 
anow.  Much  oftener  haa  snow  been  observed  of  a  red 
colour,  which  appears  generally  to  have  ariaeu  from  ita 
intermixture  with  some  vegetable  substance.  Captain 
Scoresby  informs  us,  that,  in  the  arotio  regions,  the 
redness  of  the  snow  may  occasionally  be  attributed  to 
the  droppings  of  tho  little  auk  (Alca  alU),  which  feeds 
on  shrimps,  and  congregates  in  immense  numbers. 

Snow,  which  in  Britain  falls  generally  most  copiously 
daring  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  jb'eb- 
rnary,  seldom  occuia  so  early  as  October,  and  is  gene- 
rally, after  remaining  some  time  on  the  ground,  dissi- 
pated by  an  increase  of  temperature,  arising  from  the 
direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays  or  the  fall  of  rain.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  it  disappears  without  any  apparent 
thaw,  or  so  much  dissipates  aa  to  leave  deep  furrows 
on  the  anowy  phiin.  Thia  arisca  from  the  anow  itself 
being  evaporated,  which  will  occur  even  below  tho 
fmezing-point.  «•  On  the  night  of  the  lOtli  of  Feb 
ruary,'*  saya  Luke  Howard,  "  I  exposed  100  grains  of 
light  scow,  spread  on  a  dish  (which  had  previously  the 
temperature  of  the  e'-r)  of  six  inches  in  diameter.  In 
the  firat  hour  after  dark  it  lost  Ave  grains ;  in  the  third 
it  acquired  a  grain,  tho  wind  having  changed,  and  the 
temperature,  which  had  been  falling  from  25",  inclining 
to  nse  agoin.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  loss  wa;) 
about  60  grains."  Thia  very  ingenious  author  adds, 
that  thia  evaporation  from  snow  probably  suppliea  the 
water  for  the  formation  of  thora  thin  mists  which  ap- 
pear during  intense  frost.  The  lir  ^en  becomes  par- 
tially loaded  with  parUelea  of  i(«,  or  of  water  at  so 
low  a  temperature  aa  to  be  ready  to  become  solid  the 


nomenk  they  And  aupport  Ilcnee,  too,  may  arlaa  the 
lioar-frost,  which  is  found  to  accumulate  on  the  wind* 
ward  aide  of  the  twigs  and  branches  of  slirubs  and  trees. 
Snow  seldom  remaiiia  long,  iu  temperate  latitudes,  on 
plains  or  in  valleya,  but  on  tlie  topa  of  high  mountains  it 
ooeaaionally  appeara  throughout  the  year.  The  oauso 
of  ita  oontinnanoe  on  theae  exalted  spots,  is  the  thin> 
nesa  of  the  atmospheric  air,  which  ia  mcapable  of  hold- 
ing auffieient  heat  from  the  sun's  raya  to  melt  tho 
general  mass. 

SUet  is  only  a  modineaiion  of  anow.  When  aqueous 
globulea  frecxo  iu  the  higher  regions  of  tho  atmosphere, 
they  aggregate  together,  and  form  Hakes  of  snow  ;  and 
when  these  liave  partly  thawed,  and  have  again  become 
frozen,  they  ccmstitute  sleet,  which  is  thus  caused  by 
tho  variable  temi>erature  of  tho  atmosphere.  Sleet  folia 
at  all  seasons,  and  sometimes  changes  into  rain  and 
aometimes  into  snow.  It  ooeaaionally  falla,  indeed,  very 
heavily,  gathering  and  freesing  additional  moisture  iu 
its  descent. 

Hail  is  desoribed  by  meteorologists  as  frozen  drops 
of  rain,  tho  freezing  having  taken  place  while  the  smaller 
veeioles  of  water  were  assuming  the  heavier  properties 
of  the  rain-drop.  A  oold  current  of  nix,  blowing  sud- 
denly in  the  direction  of  a  rain-cloud,  is  understood  to 
be  tho  immediate  cause  of  most  hail-showers,  liail- 
atonea  vary  much  in  shape  ;  they  are  generolly  oval  or 
round,  but  sometimes  thin,  flat,  ivregulai'ly  globuhir, 
angular,  pyramidal,  occoaioiMlly  irreguUr,  having  a 
central  point  whence  proceed  numerous  icy  spioulic, 
like  rays  in  all  direotiona ;  and,  also,  although  more 
rarely,  they  liave  appeared  as  six-sided  prisms.  Hail- 
stones vary  in  aize  from  that  of  a  small  aeed  to  that  of 
a  boy's  marble,  the  smaller  generally  falling  in  the  more 
northerly  climates,  the  larger  iu  the  south  of  Europe. 
In  different  parta  of  France  and  Britain,  very  largo 
hailstones  have  oocnsionally  fallen,  and  done  sevious 
damage. 

It  is  calculated  that  a  single  drop  of  water,  tTie  dia- 
meter of  which  ia  only  the  oue-thousandth  of  an  inch, 
will,  in  deseeuding  through  the  air,  acquire  »  velocity 
of  nine  or  ten  feet  every  aecond ;  wherefore  it  is  less 
surprising  that  hailstones  of  such  magnitude  and  weight 
should  occasionally  prove  destructive,  not  only  to  deli- 
cate plants  but  even  to  animals,  'fhe  large  sizo  of 
hailstones  is  attributed  to  an  accumulation  during  tho 
progress  of  their  descent.  It  is  probable  that  tho 
largest  commeneea  ita  formation  with  a  small  nueleue, 
which  receives  continual  accessions  from  vapoury  par- 
ticles which  it  freezes  and  attachea  to  itself  as  it  pro- 
ceeds. AccoiTlingly,  hailstones  are  found  to  bo  smallei' 
on  the  tops  of  mountains  than  in  tlie  neighbouring 
plains  or  valleys ;  because,  not  falling  so  foi-,  they  do 
not  augment  their  size  by  the  addition  of  successive 
layers  of  congealed  watery  vapour. 

Hour-frott,  which  appears  like  a  beautiful  powdery 
crystallisation  on  trees  and  herbage,  is  only  frozen  dew. 
The  conversion  of  dew  into  Iioar-frost  is  another  witio 
arrangement  in  nature,  by  which  plants  are  protected 
from  the  severity  of  a  freezing  cold  atmosphere. 

TnVNDES  AND  L10UTNING— STOBMS. 

Independently  of  the  atorms  of  regular  occurrence 
in  warm  climates,  such  as  monsoons  and  simooms,  there 
occur  sudden  and  violent  atm-.isplieric  agitations,  both 
at  sea  aud  land,  the  causes  of  which  are  various,  though 
generally  depending  on  rapid  transitions  of  tempera- 
ture and  electrical  intluenee.  Two  kinds  of  storms,  iu 
particular,  are  dependent  on  electrical  action  in  tho 
atmosphere  and  clouds— the  common  thunder-storms 
of  temperate  climates,  and  those  of  a  very  violent  na- 
ture occurring  in  the  form  of  hurricanes  in  tropical 
regions. 

Thunder-storms. — Storms  of  thunder  aud  lightning 
are  simply  a  case  of  electrical  discharges  from  one 
cloud  to  another,  and  are  a  meana  adopted  by  nature 
to  restore  electrical  equilibrium  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
at  the  same  time  clear  the  air  from  unwholesome  va- 
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fann  or  pnpertiM.  The  •splanAtion  of  khnndoiMtoniis 

£f«n  by  ProfaMor  Thomaon,  in  hU  Outlinca  uf  tha 
liMMO  of  HmI  mmI  Elaetrioity,  boing  tha  baat  wa  b«va 
•MO,  wo  ihall  Ujr  it  bafora  tha  raadar  : — "  Air  and  all 
^Maa  aro  noB-oondnoton ;  but  vapour  and  olouda,  which 
ire  eompoaod  ot  it,  ara  oonduotora.  Clouda  ooiiaiat  of  a 
kind  of  bladdan  of  vapour,  oharfed  eaoh  with  tha  aaiiia 
kind  of  aleotrieity.     It  ia  thia  eleotrio  charge  which 

Sreventa  the  veaiolaa  from  uniting  together,  and  falling 
own  in  the  form  of  rain.    Even  tiie  vcaioular  form 
whieh  tha  vapour  aaaumea  ia  probably  owing  to  the 
partialea  being  charged  with  electricity.    The  mutual 
npulaioa  of  the  eleotrio  partiolea  may  be  ooniidore'l  aa 
■olHoiant  (ainoe  they  are  prevented  from  leaving  the 
vaalcla  bv  tha  action  of  the  aurrounding  air  and  of  the 
Mirrounding  veaielea)  to  give  the  vapour  the  veaicuiar 
form.     In  what  w.y  t!-eae  oiouda  coma  to  be  charged 
with  elootrioity,  it  ia  not  eaay  to  aay.     Dut,  aa  electri- 
oity  ia  evolved  during  the  act  of  evaporation,  the  pro- 
bability  ia,  that  clouda  are  aiwaya  charged  with  eleclri- 
eity,  and  that  they  owe  their  exi»tenoe,or  at  leait  their 
form,  to  that  fluid.    It  ia  very  probable  that  when  two 
ourronta  of  dry  air  are  moving  ditferent  waya,  the  fric- 
tion of  the  two  aurfaeea  may  evolve  electricity.   Should 
theaa  eurrenta  be  of  different  temperaturea,  a  portion 
of  the  vapour  which  they  aiwaya  contain  will  be  d«po- 
•ited ;  the  electricity  evolved  will  be  Ulcen  up  by  that 
vapour,  and  will  eauae  it  to  aaaume  the  veeioular  aUte, 
oonatituting  a  cloud.   Thua  we  can  aee,  in  general,  how 
olouda  come  to  be  formed,  and  how  they  contain  elec- 
tricity.    Thia  aieotrieit^  may  be  either  vitreous  or 
raainoua,  according  to  euroumatanoea.    And  it  ia  con- 
oeivable  that,  by  long-continued  oppoaite  ourrenU  of 
air,  the  ohargo  aoeumulatad  in  a  cloud  may  be  con- 
aiderable.    Ii^w,  when  two  clouda,  charged,  the  cue 
with  vitreoua  and  the  other  with  reainoua  electricity, 
happen  to  approach  within  a  curtain  diatance,  the  thick- 
neaa  of  the  coating  of  electricity  inoreaaea  on  the  two 
aidea  of  tha  clouda  whieh  are  neareat  each  other.   Thia 
aoeumuUtion  of  thiokneaa  soon  beoomea  ao  great  aa  to 
overcome  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a  dia- 
oharge  takea  pUce,  which  ocoaaiona  the  llaah  of  light- 
mine. 

The  noiae  accompanying  the  discharge  oonatitutea 
the  thunder-clap,  the  long  continuance  of  which  partly 
depends  on  the  reverberations  from  neighbouring  ol>- 
jeota.    It  ia,  therefore,  loudest  and  largest,  and  most 
tremendous  in  hilly  oountriea.    These  electrical  dis- 
charges obviously  dissipate  the  electricity;  the  cloud 
condenses  into  water,  and  occasions  the  sudden  and 
heavy  rain  whieh  always  terminates  a  thunder-otorin. 
The  previous  motions  of  the  clouda,  which  act  lil>r  eleo- 
trometera,  indicate  the  electrical  atate  of  different  [>arta 
of  thn  atmoaphere.    Thunder,  then,  only  takea  place 
when  the  different  atrata  of  air  are  in  different  electri- 
cal atates.    The  clouda  interposed  between  iheae  strata 
are  also  electrical,  and  owe  their  voajcular  nature  to 
that  electricity.     They  are  alsi'      mdiiotora.     Hence 
they  interpoae  themselves  between  atrau  in  different 
atatea,  and  arrange  themaelveo  in  »arA  »  (sanner  as  to 
oceaaion  the  mutual  discharge  of  -In;  •u^ta  in  opp<«ite 
states.    The  equilibrium  is  reatrrred ;  the  fiouda,  de- 
prived of  their  electricity,  collapse  into  rain  ;  and  the 
thunder  terminatea.   In  thunder-storms,  the  discharges 
usually  take  place  between  two  strata  of  air,  very  sel- 
dom between  the  air  and  the  earth.    But  that  they  are 
sometimes  alao  between  clouds  and  the  earth  cannot  bf 
donbted.    Theaa  discharges  soroetimea  take  place  with 
out  auy  noiae.     In  that  case,  the  flaahea  are  very  bright  ; 
but  thev  are  ainglo  flaalies,  paaaing  viaibly  from  one  eluud 
to  another,  and  confined  uaually  to  a  single  quarter  of 
the  heavens.     When  they  are  accompanied  by  the  noise 
which  we  call  thundef,  a  nuir  >«r  of  simultaneous  flaahea 
of  different  coloura,  and  <S'uatituting  an  interrupted 
sigSi^  line,  nuy  generally  be  obaerved  atretchmK  to  an 
extant  of  aevend  mile*.     Theae  seem  to  be  uccMioned 
by  a  number  of  auooeasiv*  or  almoet  simultaneous  dis- 
cnarcea  from  one  cloud  to  aiM>ther,  these  intermediate 
ek>aas  serving  as  intermediate  conductors,  or  st4*pping- 
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atonaa,  for  the  electrical  fluid.  II  ia  these  almullanaoui 
diaohargaa  which  ooeanion  the  rattling  noise  which  wa 
call  ikuHdtr.  Though  they  are  all  made  at  the  aania 
time,  yet,  aa  their  dintanova  arc  different,  they  only  reach 
our  oar  in  succeaaion,  and  lliua  ocaasion  tliu  lungthoned 
rumbling  noise,  a»  different  fr«>m  tha  snap  which  ao> 
conipaniea  the  discharge  of  a  Levden  Jar. 

If  the  electricity  were  conflned  to  the  clouda,  a  single 
discharge,  or  a  single  Haiih  of  lightning,  would  restore 
the  equilibrium.  Tlie  cloud  would  cullnpse,  and  die- 
charge  itself  in  rain,  and  the  serenity  of  tha  iieavena 
would  be  reatored  ;  but  this  is  seliloiii  the  case.  I  have 
witnessed  the  moat  vivid  disohargcn  of  lightning  fntin 
one  cloud  to  another,  which  enlightened  the  whola 
horizon,  continue  fur  several  houi-a,  and  amounting  to 
a  very  considerable  number,  nut  fewer  certainly  than 
fifty,  and  toriuinating  at  last  in  a  violent  thunder-storm. 
We  aee  that  these  dischargee,  though  the  quantity  of 
electricity  must  have  been  iiniuunae,  did  not  restore 
the  equilibrium.  It  ia  obvioua  from  thia,  that  not  only 
the  clouds,  but  the  stritta  of  air  themselvea,  muat  have 
been  atrongly  charged  with  electricity.  The  oloiida, 
being  conductors,  served  the  purpose  of  discharging  the 
electricity  with  which  they  were  loaded,  when  they 
came  within  the  striking  distance.  But  the  electric 
stratum  of  air  with  which  the  cloud  waa  in  contact, 
being  a  non-conductor,  would  not  loae  its  electricity  by 
the  discharge  of  the  cloud.  It  would  immediately 
supply  the  cloud  with  which  it  waa  in  contact  with  a 
new  charge.  And  thia  repeated  charging  and  dis- 
charging process  would  continue  to  go  on  till  the  diffe< 
rent  strata  of  excited  air  were  brought  to  their  natural 
state," 

After  theae  explanations,  it  ia  only  neoeasary  to  aay, 
that  however  awful  tha  noise  which  thundvr  usually 
makes,  it  is  in  no  shape  dangerous.  The  rent  danger 
is  from  the  lightning,  which  iiaa  a  tendency  to  atrike 
high  pinnnclea  of  buildings  or  spirea  of  churches ;  but 
if  these  high  places  be  furnished  with  metal  rods  to 
conduct  the  iiglitning  to  the  ground,  no  injury  ia  likely 
to  occur.  Lightning,  either  silent  or  accompanied  by 
thunder,  is  of  much  rarer  occurrence  in  the  British 
ialands  than  on  the  continent  vf  Europe. 

Law  of  Storm*. — Considerable  attention  has  been  be- 
stowed by  various  men  of  science  on  what  are  supposed 
to  be  the  regulating  principles  of  atorma ;  for  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that,  however  irregular  their  occurrence 
and  apparent  action,  they  are  aubject  to  certain  fixed 
lawa,  and  these  it  is  important  to  discover.  As  yet, 
the  law  of  storms  has  assumed  no  very  distinct  or  gene- 
rally recognised  form,  almost  every  student  of  atmo- 
spheric phenomena  having  his  own  theory  on  the  aub- 
ject. The  ((uestion  upon  which  the  chief  difference 
exista,  is,  whether  atorma  blow  in  direct  linea  or  in 
circles.  The  probability  is  that  storms  of  wind  are 
greatly  mfiuenccd  by  the  configuration  of  the  localities 
over  wliHch  they  blow,  as  well  aa  by  the  opposition  they 
may  nueet  with  in  their  course :  fur  example,  a  violent 
gale  of  wind,  coming  in  direct  force  againat  a  loftY 
mountain,  will  probably  be  transformed  into  a  whirl- 
wind; and  a  aimilar  result  will  follow  the  opposing 
contact  of  two  fierce  winds. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Newcastle 
in  1838,  Lieut-Colonel  Keid,of  the  IloyalEnginccra,  laid 
before  that  body  his  views  respecting  the  laws  of  storms, 
which  have  met  with  general  acceptation.  From  exten- 
sive observation  on  foreign  stations  and  at  sea,  he  was 
of  opinion,  with  Mr  Kedtieid  and  Colonel  Capper,  two 
persons  who  had  previously  investigated  the  ttubjeot,  that 
hurricanes  are  great  whirlwinds,  and  that  these  whirl- 
winds were  progrcMivc.  "  The  general  phenomena  of 
these  storms,"  fie  observed,  "  will  be  understood,  if  the 
storm,  as  a  great  whirlwind,  be  represented  by  a  circle 
whose  centre  ia  made  to  progreaa  along  »  mirve,  or  part 
of  a  curve,  which  ia  in  moat  caaaa  of  a  form  approach- 
ing '')e  parabolic,  the  circles  expanding  as  they  advance 
fruRi  the  point  at  which  the  stona  begina  to  be  felt— the 
rotatory  motion,  in  the  northern  hemiaphere,  being  in 
the  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  haiub  of  « 
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vstah  go  vmmd  |  whU«,  in  tha  Mutharn  hamkiphaiw,  th« 
rolalioa  it  in  Iha  mm*  direetiun  m  UmI  in  wliieh  tb* 
hands  of  •  w«l«h  nrol  v«,  H«  pointad  out  liow  lii*  vlawa 
wara  iilnatratad  bjr  tiia  diiMtroua  atorm  of  I8U9,  expe- 
rianoad  by  tha  East  Indin  flaet,  undar  tha  eniivuy  of  tha 
CuUodm  rina^>f-b«ttla  ship,  and  tha  Ttrpiiehort  frigate, 
ami  four  Uritish  man-of-war,  whioh  Isft  tha  Ca|>a  of 
Quod  Hope  about  the  same  time,  intending  to  eruiiwi 
about  the  Mauritius.  Soma  of  tlieae  reKMla  souddad  and 
ran  In  tlia  atorm  for  dajv ;  aome,  by  Iving  to,  got  almost 
iminedlataly  out  of  it;  while  others,  by  talcing  a  wrong 
direction,  wt/nt  into  tha  lieart  of  it,  foundered,  and  were 
never  heard  of  more ;  others,  by  sailing  right  aorosa  the 
calm  space,  met  the  same  storm  in  dilfuruiit  parts  of  its 
progress,  and  tha  wind  blowing  in  opposite  dirvotions, 
and  considered  and  spolia  of  it  aa  two  storms  whioh 
they  anoouiiterad  ;  while  others,  by  cruising  about  with- 
in tna  baud  of  the  curve,  but  l>eyond  the  circle  of  the 
great  whirl,  esoapad  tha  storm  altogetiiar,  whioh  had 
been  for  days  raging  on  aii  sidea  of  tnem.  This  led  him 
to  draw  the  very  important  practical  conclusion  as  to 
how  a  stiip  ahoul'd  act  whan  ane  encountered  a  gale,  ao 
aa  to  aaoape  from  it  By  watching  the  mode  of  veering 
of  tlie  wind,  tha  portion  of  a  storm  into  wliicli  a  ship 
ia  falling  may  be  ascertained :  if  tha  ship  be  then  so 
manijuvred  as  that  the  wind  shall  veer  aft  instead  of 
ahead,  and  the  vessel  is  made  to  tome  up  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  brealc  off,  alia  will  run  out  of  tha  storm 
altogether ;  but  if  the  contrary  course  be  taicen,  either 
through  ehanoa  or  ignorance,  she  goes  right  into  the 
whirl,  and  runs  a  great  risic  of  being  suddenly  taicen 
aback,  but  roost  assuredly  will  meet  tiie  opposite  wind 
in  passing  out  through  the  whirl.  To  accomplish  her 
object,  ha  showed,  by  a  diagram,  that  it  was  necessary 
the  siiip  should  be  laid  on  opposite  tacks,  on  opposite 
■ides  of  a  storm,  as  may  t>e  understood  by  drawing  a 
number  of  concentric  circles  to  ropresent  the  whirl  of 
the  liurrioane,  and  then  different  lines  aorosa  these,  to 
repraaant  the  course  of  ihips  eatering  into  or  gciing 
through  the  storm." 

Mr  E!spy,  an  American  gentleman,  who  laid  a  num- 
ber of  fanta  on  the  aubjeet  before  tha  British  Associa- 
tion in  1840,  arrivea  at  the  aarae  concluaion  as  Ked- 
field,  Capper,  and  Reid ;  but  adds,  that  tha  whirlwinds 
blow  progreasively  townrds  a  common  centre.  This 
blowing  inwards  ti<  »  eentrv,  Mr  Espy  conceives  to  be 
the  eonsequeniH'  <ti  the  sudden  and  powerful  ascent  of 
a  column  of  air  »t  that  centre,  from  the  atmosphere 
being  ther<'   .oun  ^i^ated  than  elsewhere. 

If  any  im>wh>  .ibserver  of  atmospherio  phenomena 
on  the  mean,  nossess  facta  whioh  tend  to  throw  any 
light  aa  Um«  »\eeedingly  important  branch  of  science,  it 
is  tiis  duty  to  malce  them  knowa  for  the  general  beueiit 
of  maaiund. 

virosuAL  nrioRio  phenomena. 

Among  tha  meteorio  phenomena  which  are  of  leaa 
fre<)uent  occurrence  than  thoae  ahready  noticed,  may 
be  mduded  rainbows,  figurea  in  the  air,  luminous 
meteors,  ignis  fatui,  the  aurora  boraalis,  halos,  parhelia, 
and  aerolites.  As  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
article  Optics,  No.  19,  the  cause  of  rainbows  is  simply 
the  refraction  of  light  through  the  drops  of  a  shower  of 
rain  (or,  as  may  ba  flraquently  seen,  through  the  spray 
of  a  cataract). 

With  respect  to  the  appearance  of  figures  in  the  air, 
■uch  as  representations  of  landscapes,  men,  and  ani- 
mals, ships  at  sea,  and  so  on,  it  is  likewise  shown  in 
the  article  Onica,  that  they  are  a  natural  consequence 
of  peculiar  refractive  powers  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
tim»  of  the  occurrence.  Tha  Mirage  of  the  desert,  the 
Fata  Morgana  of  the  Venetians,  tha  firocken  of  the 
Harts  Mountains  in  Oermanv,  and  the  armies  seen  in 
tha  air,  aooording  to  Scottish  superstition,  all  belong 
to  this  olaM  of  meteoric  phenomena. 

liMmtnOMi  MtUon, — These  are  of  various  kindi.  One 
it  tha  most  familiar  is  the  Will  o'  the  wisp,  or  ignU 
fmmi»  (the  fire  of  fooU),  which  appears  at  night  on 
marshy  grounds  or  places  of  sepulture.    The  appear- 


la  that  of  a  email  fliaharing  light,  tlnggllng  in  aa 
irregular  manner  at  tlie  height  of  ona  or  two  feet  from 
tha  ground,  and  aomatimsa  standing  for  a  few  momenta 
over  a  particular  apot.  When  approached  or  pursued, 
tha  lights  are  agitated  by  tha  motion  of  the  air,  and 
seem  to  elude  iiiveatigatioii.  The  causa  of  this  spaaiaa 
of  meteor  is  well  known  to  men  of  science  ;  the  light 
being  niitliing  mora  than  pbospliureted  liydrogan  gas, 
arising  from  dacompoains  substaiioaa  in  the  ground, 
spontaneously  Ignited,  'rlia  incteurs  ooininunly  called 
/aUing  »l*r$,  which  shoot  from  the  upper  rvgiun  of  tha 
atmoaphere,  are  ascribed  to  a  similar  origin  ;  they  are 
masses  of  matter  inflated  with  phosphureted  hydrogen 
gas,  which,  being  spontaneously  ignited,  shoot  in  a  down- 
ward direction  to  tlie  earth.  Tlio  greatest  h«ight  whuno* 
they  come  is  not  above  two  or  three  miles,  and  seldom 
so  much.  Electricity,  it  may  ba  aupposad,  is  also  eoif 
earned  in  thia  ohtaa  of  meteora. 

.i^nrara  UortalU. — In  extreme  northern  and  southern 
latitudes,  and  generally  in  tha  coldest  season  of  tha 
year,  tha  sky  appears  iuminnua  with  streams  of  soft 
light,  eallad  tha  aurora  borealia  or  tha  northern  lightai 
Thia  beautiful  phenomenon  ia  comparatively  sahiom 
'  aen  aa  far  south  aa  the  centre  of  EngUnd,  but  Is  fra* 
quently  observed  in  Scothuid,  where  it  ia  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  itream»r$.  In  the  latter  eountry 
it  appears  a  little  after  sunset,  and  uniformly  arises  in 
tha  north,  inclining  generally  a  little  to  the  west ;  and 
it  occurs  more  frequently  about  the  time  of  the  equi> 
noxea  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  Its  man* 
ner  of  arising,  and  the  general  characters  it  assumes, 
varv  extremely ;  indeed,  so  much  so  as  almost  to  pre. 
elude  any  accurate  description.  Sonietiines,  an  hour 
or  two  after  dark,  it  seems  to  illumine  the  northern 
region  of  the  sky  with  no  more  than  a  gentle  and  tub- 
dued  twilight,  which  gives  a  soft  relief  to  the  surround' 
ing  darkness.  Sometimes  detached  masses  of  light 
suddenly  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  sky,  from  whioh 
silvery  and  tremuloua  beams  shoot  with  clazsling  and 
evanesoent  splendour.  Not  unl'requently,  indeed,  from 
one  single  spot  of  light  the  beams  vividly  and  rapidly 
extend.  Sometimes  t  he  phenomenon  is  first  diaoarnibia 
in  delicate  streaks  or  threads  of  light,  which  enlarge 
and  shift  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  until  a  tremuloua 
arch  is  formed,  which  completely  spans  tha  acura  vault. 
Very  often  one  general  or  principal  arch  ia  olisarved, 
with  smaller  ones  at  unequal  distancaa,  whioh  frequently 
move  laterally  towards  each  other,  and  suddenly  unite 
into  one  broad  and  brilliant  rums.  Often,  from  the 
horizon,  in  the  north,  ona  limb  or  segment  of  the  arch 
streamfl  up  into  the  heavens,  and  sometimes  several  uf 
these  arise  at  distancea  from  each  other.  The  varying 
splendour  of  the  oorusoations,  and  the  rapid  and  pUyfiu 
movements  which  they  display,  aa  they  sweep  acroM 
the  heavens,  excite  alike  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  spectator. 

The  height  of  the  aurora  haa  been  variously  com- 
puted to  be  ivom  100  to  700  miles  above  the  auriaoe  of 
the  earth,  and  consequently  far  l>eyond  the  sphere  of 
our  atiuuspliere.  All  the  conjectures  hazarded  with 
respect  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  aurora  have  been 
unsatisfactory :  the  most  feasible  conclusion  is,  that  the 
phenomenon  is  a  demonstration  of  electric  fluid  in  ita 
passage  from  the  polar  to  the  equatorial  regions.  Well- 
digested  facts  are  still  required  to  form  an  exact  and 
satisfactory  theory  on  the  subject. 

H<Uo» — Parhelia. — In  the  colder  regions  of  the  globe, 
and  sometimes  in  temperate  oiimee  during  cold  weather, 
what  are  called  haloa  and  parhelia,  or  mock-suns  and 
mock-moons,  are  aumetiraea  aean.  A  halo  usually  con- 
sista  of  two  conoentrie  oirolea  of  ooloured  or  refracted 
Iwht,  Buch  aa  that  of  a  rainbow,  tha  one  forming  an  angle 
of  abont  231  degraea,  the  other  an  angle  of  about  47 
degreea,  with  the  sun  or  moon.  In  different  parts  of 
theae  oirdaa,  and  chiefly  in  opposite  pointa  at  a  aimihur 
altitude  with  the  aun,  bright  spots  of  unrafraeted  light 
are  seen,  which  have  received  the  namaa  (rf  rooek-«uns 
or  mock-moons,  according  as  the  light  ia  received  from 
the  Bun  or  from  the  moon  during  the  appewaoee  at  tha 
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halo.  From  these  bright  ipota  direrging  homi  of  light 
are  ooeMionally  obaerrable.  It  is  generally  afp«ed  that 
a  halo  is  produced  by  the  sun  or  moon's  light  being 
lefraoted  by  froxen  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
cause  of  the  parhelia,  or  bright  sun-like  spot,  is  more 
difficult  of  definition.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  caused  by 
the  frozen  Tapour  being  arranged  in  such  a  manner  i^ 
particular  points,  as  allows  the  light  of  the  sun  or  moon 
to  be  transmitted  in  a  concentrated,  instead  of  a  re- 
fracted form. 

A8roHte*.~TheM  are  fieiy  meteors,  which,  in  Tanous 
forms  and  sises,  axe  seen  to  shoot  from  the  heaTons, 
and,  fitUing  to  the  earth,  are  found  to  consist  of  certain 
kinds  of  stones.    The  chronicles  of  almost  eTery  age 
and  country  record  tl>e  fall  of  these  bodies,  which  some- 
times arrive  on  the  surface  of  our  planet  indimually, 
and  at  other  times  in  what  must  be  called  a  stream  or 
shower.    The  celebrated  Oassendi  informs  us  that,  on 
the  39th  November  1637,  about  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  while 
the  sky  was  perfectly  serene  and  transparent,  he  saw  a 
flaming  stone,  apparently  about  four  feet  diameter,  fall 
on  Mount  Vaision  in  Provence.    This  stone  was  en- 
ciidied  with  a  zone  of  various  colours,  like  a  rainbow, 
and  accompanied  in  its  fall  with  a  noise  resembling  the 
discharge  of  artillery.    It  was  of  a  dark  metallic  colour, 
extremely  hard,  and  59  lbs.  in  weight.    In  June  166(1, 
two  stones,  one  of  which  weighed  300,  and  the  other 
S  W  lU,  foil  near  Verona.   The  event  took  place  during 
the  night,  and  when  the  weather  was  perfectly  serene 
and  nuld.   They  apprared  to  be  all  on  fire,  descending 
in  a  sloping  direction,  and  with  a  tremendous  noise. 
The  phenomenon  was  witnessed  by  a  great  number  of 
people,  who,  when  the  sounds  had  ceased,  and  their 
courage  was  sufficiently  re-established,  ventured  to  ap- 
proach these  celestial  deposits,  and  found  that  they  had 
formed  a  ditch ;  such  had  been  the  force  with  which  they 
had  descended.     One  of  the  largest  meteoric  stones 
which  have  ever  fallen  is  now  exhibited  in  a  room  in 
Ae  British  Museum ;  it  is  several  feet  in  diameter,  of 
great  weight,  shipped  like  a  spheroid,  and  brown  in  ex- 
terior i^pearance. 

All  meteoric  stones  that  have  been  examined  present 
a  similar  structure  and  appearance.  The  chemical 
analysis  of  one  which  fell  m  France  in  1010  ma^  be 
taken  as  a  sample  of  the  whole : — Silica,  38*4 ;  alumina, 
3-6 ;  lime,  4'2 ;  magnesia,  136  ;  iron,  25'U ;  nickel,  6 ; 
manganese,  06 ;  sulphur,  5 ;  chrome,  1'5 :  total,  98*7. 
The  velocity  with  which  the  stones  are  shot  through 
the  atmosphere  renders  them  red  hot,  and  some  time 
elapses  uter  their  fall  before  they  cool  and  can  be 
handled. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  aSrolites,  there  are  four 
theories,  each  having  its  supporters.  According  to  La- 
place, Poisson,  Dr  Hutton,  and  others,  they  are  stones 
projected  from  volcanoes  in  the  moon;  it  being  demon- 
strated that  an  initial  velocity  of  6000  feet  per  second 
would  be  sufficient  to  drive  them  beyond  the  moon's 
attraction,  and  to  bring  them  within  the  greater  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth.  Another  set  of  philosophers  allege 
they  are  projected  from  volcanoes  on  the  earth,  which 
is  exceedingly  improbable.  I'iayfair  and  others  say  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  stoncH  are  formed  in  the  atmo- 
sphere by  an  aggregation  of  particles  of  matter,  the 
result  of  gaseous  vapours ;  this  chemical  theory  is  also 
very  unsatisfactory.  The  four*.h  and  most  probable 
theory  is,  that  tho  stones  are  atteroidt,  or  diminutive 
planetH,  drawn  to  the  earth's  surface  when  our  globe,  in 
its  annual  revolution,  arrives  at  points  near  which  these 
bodies  are  performing  a  circuit  round  the  sun.  A  series 
of  remarkiU>le  phenomena,  of  recent  occurrence,  serve 
to  support  this  theory.  On  the  morning  of  tHe  12th, 
13th,  or  14th  of  November  every  year  since  1833, 
there  have  occurred,  at  different  parts  of  both  Europe 
and  America,  showers  of  joeteoric  bodies  of  a  most 
brilliant  appearance ;  and  it  has  thence  been  conjec- 
tured that  toe  earth,  in  its  revolution  round  the  sun, 
had  fallm  in  with  these  bodice  in  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  part  of  its  orbit.  If  such  be  the  true  hypo- 
tiiasie.  it  roUows  that  thcw  mvxon  aro  travelkn  in 
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space,  performing  cironits  like  the  planets,  and  have 
most  lucely  been  projected  from  the  nin  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  euth  and  othtr  planetary  bodies  are 
believed  to  have  been  hurled  nom  that  luminary. 
£lhowen  of  fiery  meteors,  sometimes  only  gaseous,  and 
fit  other  times  solid,  are,  however,  found  to  occur 
annually  in  August,  December,  and  other  periods  of 
the  year.  In  September  1841, »  shower  of  many  mil- 
lions of  meteoric  stones,  the  greater  number  at  which 
wero  not  lai^  than  small  hailstonsi,  ocouned  in 
HungaiT,  their  chief  ingrediMits  being  oxydate  of  iron, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  oxyhydzata  of  iion,  with  flint,  lime, 
clay,  and  clay  earth. 

TBK  VXATHEB. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  various  pheno- 
mena of  the  atmosphere,  it  must  be  evident  that  prog- 
nostications respecting  the  weat'  jr  must  be  extremely 
uncertain,  if  not,  for  the  most  part,  quite  illusory. 
Aocording  to  an  ancient  pngudice,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  moon,  on  entering  its  diflerent  quarters,  exer- 
cises an  influence  over  the  weather ;  but  this  is  ascer- 
tained by  men  of  science  to  be  without  foundation  in 
reality.  The  moon  afiects  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  but  in 
no  other  known  manner  has  it  any  influence  over  tins 
ordinary  phenomena  of  our  planet. 

It  has  been  seen  that  winds  are  tho  grand  disturbers 
of  the  weather,  and  that  to  them  we  may  proximately 
ascribe  the  occurrence  of  clear  skies,  fogs,  clouds,  rain, 
&c.  As  the  winds  originate  from  circumstances  fre- 
quently far  beyond  our  horizon,  and  cannot  consequently 
be  foreseen,  every  prognostic  of  either  fine  or  bad 
weather  is  liable  to  complete  derangements  The  chance 
floating  of  icebergs  from  the  northern  pbkr  regions  to 
a  temperate  latitude  in  the  Atlantic,  has  been  known 
to  shed  such  a  cold  over  Britain,  as  to  destroy  the  best 
hopes  of  summer.  To  utter  prophecies  of  the  coming 
weather,  in  a  country  exposed  to  such  contingencies, 
appears  ridiculous.  It  has  long  been  a  favourite  belief 
with  certain  classes  of  persons  that  the  weather  goes  in 
cycles— that  after  a  limited  number  of  years,  the  same 
succession  of  weather  in  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year  recurs,  and  is  repeated  periodically.  A  period  or 
cycle  of  nine,  eighteen,  thirty-six,  and  fifty-four  years 
has  been  variously  fixed  upon.  In  Scotland,  nineteen 
years  has  been  more  genenuly  believed  to  form  a  cyclf, 
and  on  that  account  leases  of  farms  are  commonly  made 
out  for  that  period,  in  order  to  give  the  agriculturist 
the  benefit  of  an  entire  round  of  weather.  To  suit  and 
support  these  theories,  which  rest  on  no  solid  founda- 
tion, almanacs  have  been  put  forth,  pretending  to  fore- 
tell the  weather  of  the  coming  year ;  but,  unuss  when 
favoured  by  accidental  resemblances  between  the  weather 
and  the  prediction,  all  such  oracular  prophecies  have 
been  disiuroved  by  facts. 

As  far  as  the  records  of  meteorological  phenomena 
for  a  long  series  of  years  warrant  a  conclusion,  the  fol- 
lowing principles  respecting  the  weather  may  be  consi- 
dered settled  :— 1.  The  weather  of  each  year  stands  bv 
itself;  2.  The  weather  differs  adnually,  and  is  diflferent 
in  different  places  according  to  circumstances ;  31  The 
weather  in  the  interior  of  continenti  is  so  regular  in  its 
seasonal  variations,  that  these  may  be  foretold  with 
considerable  certainty  ;  4.  The  weather  of  the  British 
islands  is  so  irregular,  from  unforeseen  causes,  that  pre- 
dictions as  to  its  condition  are  only  warrantable  in  very 
general  terms  at  any  season  of  the  year  ;  5.  That  agri- 
cultural improvements,  such  as  draining  of  lakes  and 
morasses,  the  cutting  down  of  forests,  &c.  improves  cli- 
mate, and  tends  to  e<^ualise  temperaturu  ;  and,  6.  That 
the  asperities  of  cold  in  our  winters,  and  extreme  heats 
of  our  summers,  have  been  modified  in  some  degree  by 
these  causes.  Altogether,  it  may  be  said  of  our  climate, 
that  though  in  some  reqwcts  uncomfortable,  it  is  im- 
proved in  its  salubrious  properties ;  and,  by  allowing 
out-of-dnor  exercise  and  employment  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  d#s  throughout  the  year  than  that  of  most  other 
coun^sv  is  highly  oondueivo  to  health,  mental  mmgy, 
and  social  advancement. 


PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 


Geooiupht — from  gi,  the  earf.Ii ;  and  graplio,  I  write 
— m  its  gimple  and  literal  liguification,  is  that  science 
which  describes  the  supe/ficial  appearance  and  condi- 
tions of  our  globe.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
great  braochea — 1.  PhgiU^  Oeography,  which  treats  of 
the  earth  as  a  super.icies  composed  of  land  and  water ; 
considers  the  position,  extent,  altitude,  and  general 
character  of  tne  former;  and  the  poitition,  extent, 
depth,  currents,  and  other  motions  of  the  latter.  In 
short,  all  that  relates  to  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  variations  of  surface,  temperature  and  climate, 
and  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  as  dependent 
thereon,  are  the  legitimate  objects  of  this  species  of 
geography.  2.  Politieal  Geograpliy,  which  refers  merely 
to  the  division  of  the  earth's  surface  by  man  into  terri- 
tories, empires,  kingdoms,  and  states ;  treats  of  their 
boundaries,  the  history  of  their  occupation,  their  pro- 
duce, commerce,  population,  laws,  religion,  and  other 
topics  which  constitute  the  fundamental  features  of 
human  jpolity.  The  latter  of  these  branches  will  form 
the  subject  of  several  subsequent  treatises ;  to  an  ex- 
position of  the  former — dwelling  more  on  principles 
than  on  mere  descriptive  details — we  intend  to  devoto 
the  present  number.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  cosmical  relations  and 
constitution  of  our  planet  as  determined  by  astronomy, 
geology,  chemistry,  and  metourology. 

GENEBAI.  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

Astronomy  informs  us  tliat  the  earth  we  inhabit  is 
one  of  a  number  of  planet*  which  revolve  round  the 
sun  OS  a  common  centre,  constituting  what  is  usually 
denominated  the  Solab  System.  These  planets  are 
situatod  at  different  distances  from  the  central  orb,  and 
differ  also  in  their  magnitudes,  their  densities,  and  in 
their  periods  of  revolution.  They  are  nearly  spherical 
in  form,  are  opaque,  have  no  light  of  their  own,  but 
merely  reflect  that  of  the  sun;  and  all  move  from  west 
to  east  in  nearly  circular  orbits.  Several  of  them  servo, 
in  turn,  as  centres  for  other  bodies  of  revolution,  which 
are  known  b^  the  name  of  satellites — as  the  moon,  for 
example,  which  is  the  satellite  or  attendant  of  the 
earth.  Besides  the  planets  and  their  aatellites,  there 
is  a  third  and  numerous  class  of  bodies  belonging  to 
the  solar  systom,  namely,  comets,  which  revolve  round 
the  sun  in  regular  periods,  but  in  orbits  so  elliptical, 
that  in  parts  of  their  course  thny  approach  nearer  to  the 
great  orb  than  any  of  tho  plane '  i,  and  iu  othei's  recede 
BO  far  into  tho  rtgions  of  space,  as  to  be  entirely  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  most  powerful  telescopes.  The 
Stan  belong  to  other  systems  of  revolution,  and  have, 
so  far  as  has  yet  been  determined,  no  perceptible  effect 
upon  the  conditions  of  our  globe,  thougli  undoubtedly 
bearing,  like  everything  in  nature,  a  universal  harmo- 
nious relationship. 

Tlie  eaiili,  as  an  individual  planet,  is  situated  at 
the  distance  of  95,173,000  miles  from  the  sun;  has  a 
mean  diameter  of  7912  miles;  performs  a  revolution 
round  the  sun  in  365  days  5  hours  48  minutes  and  49 
seconds,  which  constitute  the  space  of  time  called  a 
year;  rotates  on  ito  own  axis  once  in  23  hours  56  mi- 
nutes and  4  seconds — that  is,  in  one  day;  and  in  these 
movements  is  attended  by  the  moon,  which  is  distant 
237,000  miles,  is  2160  miles  in  diameter,  and  which 
completes  her  revolution  in  27  days  8  hours,  or  in  one 
lunar  month.  We  have  spoken  here  of  the  tnean  dia- 
meter of  the  earth,  because,  upon  accurate  measure- 
ment, it  has  been  found  to  be  not  a  perfect  sphere,  but 
an  oblate  iphermd,  whose  greater  diameter  is  7925-648, 
and  whose  lesser  is  onl^  7899-170  miles.  This  gives  a 
diflbrence  of  26-478  miles  between  the  two  diameters, 
or  a  flattening  at  eimh  pole  of  about  13^  miles—*  re- 
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suit  that  may  be  artificially  illustrated  by  twirling 
with  rapidity  a  ball  of  apy  yielding  material,  such  at 
putty,  round  a  spit  thrust  through  it  as  an  axis,  when 
a  bulging  at  tlie  outer  circumference  will  take  place, 
causing  the  ball  to  lose  its  original  spherical  form. 
This  bulging  takes  place  throu^  what  is  called  the 
law  of  centrifugal  force,  and  from  what  we  knoW  of  this 
law,  it  is  concluded  that  the  earth  was  in  a  soft  or 
yielding  state  at  the  time  when  it  assumed  its  present 
form.  Besides  ihe  bulk,  revolutions,  and  configuration 
of  our  globe,  science  has  also  determined  its  deMUiy 
with  considerable  accuracy.  By  weighing  the  most 
prevalent  rocks,  it  has  been  found  that  the  solid  crust 
composed  cf  them  is  about  two  and  a  half  times 
heavier  than  water;  but  ftom  experiments  made  on 
the  attraction  of  mountains  of  known  bulk,  compared 
with  the  attraction  and  bulk  of  tho  globe,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  density  of  the  whole  mass  is  five 
times  that  of  water :  in  other  words,  the  earth,  as  at 
present  constituted,  is. five  times  heavier  than  a  globe 
of  water  of  similar  dimensions,  and  twice  the  wei^  of 
one  composed  of  such  rocky  substances  as  those  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  In  addition  to  what  may 
be  called  its  own  proper  matmial,  the  earth  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  gaseous  envelope  or  atmosphere.  This 
atmoapltere  or  air  is  peculiar  to,  and  inseparable  from, 
our  globe — it  rotates  with  the  solid  maw  upon  its 
axis,  and  does  not,  as  may  at  first  be  supposed, 
occupy  the  space  in  which  tho  rest  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  revolve.  Like  all  aeriform  and  liquid  masses 
whose  particles  press  upon  each  other  equally  in  every 
direction,  the  portions  or  strata  next  the  earth  are 
more  pressed  upon  than  those  in  higher  regions ;  and 
continuing  this  conception,  a  height  must  be  arrived 
at  where  the  air  becomes  so  attenuated,  as  to  be  inap- 
preciable. Thus  it  has  been  determined  that  tho  at- 
mosphere does  not  extend  beyond  forty-five  miles  from 
the  mean  level  of  the  ocean. 

From  its  planetary  relations,  as  a  part  of  the  solar 
system,  the  earth  derives  its  figure  and  motions,  its 
light  and  heat,  and  consequently  the  changes  of  season, 
and  the  alternation  of  day  and  night ;  the  phases  of 
the  moon,  and  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tides ;  the 
vicissitudes  of  wind  and  weather,  and  all  the  varied 
results  and  phenomena  that  flow  therefrom.  Thus, 
while  its  figure  i»  preserved  by  the  laws  of  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  force,  its  motions  are  determined  and 
influenced  by  the  attraction  and  gravitation  of  the  sun 
and  other  plaueiis.    From  its  situation  with  rwpect  to 


the  sun,  it  necessarily  follows  that  only  one-half  of  its 
surface  can  be  exposed  at  a  time  to  the  light  and  heat 
difiiised  from  that  orb,  thereby  causing  day  in  the  one 
part,  and  night  in  the  other.  Tho  seasons,  anin,  arc 
caused  by  the  fact,  that  the  orbit  or  path  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun  is  not  a  perfect  circle,  but  an  ellipse  ; 
and  that,  in  performing  this  path,  its  axis  preserves  a 
slcnting  or  oblique  position,  tq  the  extent  of  23°  28' 
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ftom  the  peipendioolu.  The  preceding  engraTing  illui- 
intes  the  oonieqaenoei  of  this  elliptical  orbit  uid  ob- 
liquity of  axit.  S  ii  the  lun,  with  the  ewth  repretented 
tA  four  difiiHent  pointe  in  ita  annual  course.  At  B  and 
P,  the  heat  and  light  of  the  lun  hit  at  the  equate;  or 
middle  line,  and  make  day  and  night  of  equal  durar- 
tion.  At  any  intermediate  poaition,  day  and  night  are 
leapeotiTely  lengthened  and  shortened;  when  at  A,  the 
apper  or  north  pole  is  in  darkness;  and  when  at  C,  the 
•outh  part  of  the  globe  is  in  the  same  state.  Whoi 
the  point  presented  towtrds  the  sun  is  at  e^which  is 
on  the  22d  of  December— it  is  midsummer  to  all  the 
■onthem  parts  of  tiie  earth,  and  winter  to  all  the  lorth; 
Imt  as  the  exposed  part  adrcnces  towards  the  po.nt/, 
ihe  northern  regions  gradually  eigoy  more  and  more 
heat,  till,  on  the  Slat  of  June,  it  becomes  their  mid- 
■ummer.  In  like  maimer,  did  our  limits  allow,  might 
be  explained  the  phases  and  influences  of  the  moon, 
and  the  fluctuations  of  heat  and  cold,  with  their  myriad 
consequences  to  animal  and  yegetable  existence.  So 
indissolubly  connected  is  the  whole  scheme  of  crea- 
iion,  that  not  a  shower  that  falls,  not  a  particle  of  sand 
that  crumbles  away  from  its  parent  rock,  or  a  spikelet 
of  grass  that  turns  sunward,  but  may  be  traced  to  the 
one  great  law  which  originally  set  the  sun  and  its 
attendant  orbs  in  motion. 

The  solu  system,  howrtrer,  Tast  as  it  seems,  is  but 
ft  unit  in  space,  which  U  peopled  with  other  systems 
and  orbs  circling  ana  encircling  beyond  the  bounds 
of  human  conception.  What  we  term  fixed  stars  are 
but  auna  and  centres  of  rernlution;  and  the  solar 
system,  as  a  whole,  may  rerolre  in  space  round  some 
Tast  centre,  just  as  its  indiridual  planets  have  their 
motions  round  the  sun.  From  such  a  revolution  may 
arise  oydea  of  heat  or  oold,  life  or  death,  exuberance 
of  certain  living  forms,  and  annihilation  of  others — 
cycles  which  meet  with  a  faint  analogy  in  the  recur- 
rences of  our  summers  and  winters.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  oonstitution  of  what  we  call  space,  or  of  the  ethe- 
nal  essences  which  pervade  it;  and  it  is  not  unlikely, 
that  as  the  solar  system  passes  through  successive  re- 
gions, ttkat  causes  may  operate  on  a  scale  sufiiciently 
Tast  to  impress  new  conditions  upon  the  whole  of  the 
planets  which  constitute  that  system.  But  whether 
our  earth  be  or  be  not  afl^ected  by  causes  so  remote  and 
universal,  we  know  for  certain  that  its  history,  from 
the  banning  of  time,  has  been  one  of  incessant  mu- 
tation and  progress. 

.  7^  mate)H€Mt  of  vhtch  the  earth  is  eompoied  present 
a  history  not  less  curious  than  that  of  its  planetary 
lelations.  Superficially  speaking,  the  globe  consists  of 
land  and  water;  the  water  occupying  the  extreme  de- 
pressions of  the  land,  and  this  land  composed  of  solid 
ot  rocky  materials.  That  the  same  kind  of  rocks  which 
^tpear  at  the  surface  do  not  constitute  the  interior  or 
central  portionH,  we  have  evidence  from  the  mean  den- 
sity of  the  earth;  for  were  the  law  of  gravitation  to 
exert  itself  uniformly  towards  the  centre,  the  lightest 
substance  at  the  surface  would  be  so  compressed  at  the 
depth  of  a  few  hundred  miles,  as  to  give  to  the  whole 
a  greater  density  than  astronomical  calculations  will 
allow.  The  interior,  therefore,  must  consist  of  very 
diflbrent  material  from  the  exterior,  and  this  has  led 
geologists  to  speak  of  the  earth's  crutl,  whose  composi- 
tion we  know,  in  contradistinction  to  the  central  por- 
tion, concerning  which  we  can  only  form  coigecturea. 
This  crust,  or  external  shell  of  solid  matter,  consists  of 
rocks,  differing  not  only  in  their  appearance  and  ar- 
rangement, but  in  their  mineral  and  chemical  charac- 
ters; some  being  compact  and  crystalline,  as  marble, 
other*  soft  and  dull,  as  chalk;  some  lying  in  layers  or 
strata,  others  occurring  in  huse  irregular  masses;  while, 
miueralogioallpr  and  chemically  speaking„we  have  such 
roeka  as  mnite,  quartz,  slate,  lime,  coal,  rock-salt, 
chalk,  and  clay.  But  the  crust  so  composed,  compact 
and  solid  as  it  maT  seem,  ia  far  from  beii.g  permanent 
and  stable ;  in  other  words,  the  dry  land,  which  now 
auMMs  with  all  its  inegularitiea  of  hill  and  valley, 
plain  and  ravine,  lake  and  rirer,  is  not  the  dry  land 


which  existed  manjr  thonaanda  of  yean  ago.  SMoAy 
apeaking,  indeed,  the  aapeot  of  the  globe  ia  ever  chang- 
Ing.  lure  the  aea  enoroachea  on  the  land,  there  the 
debria  borne  down  by  rivera  ailta  up  baya  and  eatua- 
ries ;  here  earthquakes  sink,  and  volcanoes  elevate  the 
surface;  lakes  are  dried  up,  and  rivera  change  their 
course;  and,  creator  than  all  of  theae,  vaat  I'^gions 
gradually  aubaide,  and  are  covered  by  the  oOean,  while 
othera  aa  gradually  emerge  from  thr,  watera,  and  be< 
come  diy  land.  All  theae  changes,  past  and  present, 
form  the  subject  of  geological  consideration. 

Geology,  in  ita  aim  to  decipher  the  phyaical  history 
of  our  globe,  has  determined  that  all  the  known  rocks 
may  be  ranked  under  two  great  sections — the  stratified 
and  the  vnstratifod.  The  former  api>ear  in  layers  or 
beds,  and  have  evidently  been  deposited  in  water,  hence 
said  to  be  aqtmnu  or  stdimentary ;  the  latter  appear  in 
vast  irregular  masses,  generally  disrupting  the  stratified 


rocks,  and  have  all  tho  appearance  of  having  been 
formed  like  the  lavas  of  the  present  dt^y,  hence  they 
are  called  igneout  or  voleanio.  Of  the  sedimentary 
rocks.  Sandstone,  limestone,  slate,  and  coal  may  be 
taken  as  illustrative  examples;  of  tho  igneous,  granite, 
basalt,  greenstone,  and  lava  are  the  most  familiar.  As 
at  present,  so  in  all  time  past,  the  surface  of  the  earth 
has  been  subjected  to  atmospheric,  aqueous,  and  other 
influences,  the  efi^ts  of  which  are  to  wear  down  the 
exposed  material;  and  this,  borne  away  ^V  floods  and 
rivers,  is  deposited  in  the  ocean,  where,  cohiolidated  by 
pressure,  heat,  and  chemical  agency,  it  forms  new  strata 
of  rocks,  which  in  time  are  brought  to  the  surface 
by  volcanic  and  other  elevatoiy  forces.  Thus,  then, 
one  set  of  agencies  degrade,  and  another  reconstruct 
and  elevate ;  and  in  proportion  as  either  of  these  pre- 
ponderate, so  will  any  portion  of  the  earth  be  low  and 
level,  or  high  and  precipitous.  Such,  then,  is  the  origin 
of  the  stratified  and  unstratified  rocks — ^the  one  but 
the  reconsolidated  matter  of  pre-existing  rocks,  which 
have  been  worn  and  battered  down  by  rains,  frosts, 
waves,  and  rivers  ;  the  other  the  cooled  and  hardened 
material  sent  forth  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  by 
volcanic  agency.  But  while  rivers  and  floods  bear 
down  mud,  sand,  and  the  like,  they  also  cany  such 
vegetable  and  animal  remains  as  lie  in  their  course ; 
and  in  this  manner  plants  and  animals  are  entoml>c4 
in  the  newly-formed  layers  or  strata.  As  at  present, 
so  in  former  eras,  such  remains  have  been  enclosed  in 
the  stratifitK.  rocks,  where,  subjected  to  certain  che- 
mical agencies,  they  have  become  petrified,  and  arc 
thus  preserved  as  records  of  the  former  Flora  and  Fauna 
which  peopled  the  globe.  Geologists  have  accordingly 
found  that  the  earth  has  not  alwaya  been  oocuyied  by 
the  same  kinds  of  plants  and  animals  that  now  exist; 
but  that  diff°erent  eras,  in  its  onward  history,  have  had 
very  different  Flora  and  Fauna,  and  that  at  present 
not  one,  perhaps,  of  its  former  genera  is  in  existence. 

Aided  by  the  mineral  compobition  of  the  rocks  them- 
selves, and  by  these  fossil  organiama  which  are  found 
in  them,  geologists  have  arranged  the  strata  composing 
the  rccessible  crust  into/oit/iotioM;  that  is,  into  series 
of  strata  which  seem  to  have  been  deposited  under  the 
same  terrestrial  conditions.  Thus  the  primary  forma- 
tion includes  the  hard  crystalline  and  slaty  strata,  as 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-sIate,  &c.  in  none  of  which  or- 
ganic remains  have  yet  been  found,  and  whose  material 
has  evidently  been  derived  from  the  granitic  rocks  on 
which  they  rest  as  a  basis  or  foundation.  Next  in  suc- 
cession above  the  primanr  are  the  transition  rocks,  so 
called  from  their  containing  remains  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  and  as  indicating  the  transition  of  thu* 
globe  from  an  unpeopled  to  a  peopled  condition.  This 
formation  consists  or  hard  quutzoso  sandstone,  certain 
indurated  alatea  and  limestones,  and  of  the  marls, 
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ihala^  ftnd  Mndiiones  kfiown  by  the  name  of  the  "  old 
red  sandtitone."  Its  foiwils  consist  chiefly  of  infueory 
uiimalcnlea,  corals,  ghell-fisk  and  fishes,  and  of  sea- 
weeds, and  o£  few  lowly-orj;anised  terreetrial  vegetables. 
Then  comes  the  tecondary  formation,  subdivided  into 
the  older  and  younger;  the  former  comprehending  the 
mountain  limestone,  coal,  bitominoua  shales,  ironstone, 
clays,  and  soft  thick-bedded  sandstones;  and  the  latter 
the  new  red  sandstone,  magnesian  limestone,  and  those 
calcareous  groups  known  as  the  lias,  oolite*  and  chalk. 
In  the  oldor  secondary,  corals,  shell-flsli,  and  fishes  are 
exceedingly  prevalent,  and  vegetation  during  that  era 
was  so  prolific,  as  to  furnish  the  material  of  which  coal 
is  formed;  in  the  younger  secondary,  vegetation  is  less 
abundant,  but  shell-fish,  fishes,  and  strange  gigantic 
fish-like  reptiles  are  everywhere  to  be  found,  and  of 
forms  not  now  in  existence.  Next  in  ascending  order  lie 
the  beds  of  the  tertiary  formation,  consisting  of  clays, 
marls,  soft  sandstones,  limestones,  and  gypsum;  and  in 
which  the  remains  of  birds,  mammalia,  and  vegetables 
somewhat  like  existing  genera  are  for  the  first  time 
discovered.  Above  all  these  formations  are  scattered 
the  clays,  gravels,  sands,  peat-mosses,  and  marls  which 
constitute  the  mtperficial  accwmdationt  of  the  current 
era;  and  in  these  are  found  the  remains  of  existing 
races  of  plants  and  animals,  some  species  of  which, 
however,  have  already  become  extinct  in  several 
regions.  Intermingled  with  these  forraations  —  now 
throwing  them  up  in  hills,  or  depressing  them  in  val- 
leys; now  overlying  them  in  mountain  masses,  or  break- 
ing and  contorting  them  in  the  form  of  veins  and  dikes 
•—are  the  igneous  rocks,  the  granites,  basalts,  and  traps 
of  past  ages,  and  the  lavas  of  the  present  era. 

All  this  succession  and  accumulation  of  strata,  this 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  different  races  of 
plants  atad  animals,  indicate  the  lapse  of  innumerable 
ages — ages  through  which  the  earth  has  progressed 
from  phase  after  phase  to  that  which  it  now  presents. 
What  a  strange  and  chequered  history !  Nor  does  it 
yet  present,  in  any  of  its  physical  relations,  a  single 
aspect  of  rest  or  stability.  The  copditions  of  its  con- 
stitution forbid  this;  and  while  we  write,  rocks  are 
wearing  down,  rivers  are  laden  with  debris,  new  strata 
are  being  deposited,  volcanoes  are  elevating,  earth- 
quakes are  depressing,  and  land  and  sea  are  gradually 
changing  places,  as  they  have  done  in  all  times  by- 
gone. All  the  stratified  rocks  which  we  have  enume- 
rated have  been  deposited  in  the  ocean,  in  estuaries,  or 
in  fresh-water  lakes;  and  could  we  accurately  map 
out  the  sites  and  limits  of  these  deposits,  we  should 
find  that,  at  no  two  periods  in  its  history,  has  our 
planet  presented  the  same  distribution  of  land  and 
water.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  is,  that,  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  the  stratified  formations  up  to  the 
current  moment,  there  has  been  sea  and  dry  land, 
rains,  springs,  riven,  and  all  those  degrading  and 
transporting  iwents  which  are  in  incessant  operation 
around  us.  What  the  altitude  and  irregularities  of 
this  dry  land,  what  the  depth  and  constitution  of  this 
ocean,  we  may  never  ascertain.  We  know,  however, 
that  the  same  rocky  material  has  undergone  successive 
rounds  of  disintegration  and  reformation;  that  this 
material  is  essentially  made  up  of  siliceous,  calcareous, 
ai;gillaceous,  bitu'<^inouH,  metallic,  and  saline  consti- 
tuents; and  that  these  constituents,  as  well  as  those 
<>f  plants  and  animals,  are  compounded  of  fifty-four 
elementary  substances ;  of  which,  at  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere — five  are 
fftueoiu,  seven  non-metallio  liquids  and  solids,  thirteen 
iolid  metalloids,  and  twenty-nine  metals. 

Of  the  contHtuiion  of  the  ocean,  or  watery  portion 
of  the  earth's  superficies,  chemical  research  affords  us 
equally  aceorate  data.  When  pure,  water  is  composed 
of  1  hydrogen  and  8  oxygen  by  weight,  or  of  2  hydrogen 
and  I  oxysen  by  volume.  In  motion,  however,  water 
ia  generally  found  to  contain  many  impurities — such 
M  clay,  sand,  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  &c.— 
which,  if  left  at  rest,  by  their  own  weight  soon  fall  to 
the  bottom.    Such  substances  are  said  to  b«  meckani- 


cally  suspended,  and  when  deposited  at  the  bottom, 
form  sediment.  Besides  impurities  of  this  description, 
water  may  contain  matter  which  will  not  fall  down, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  held  in  chemrjol  tolution.  Sea 
water  of  the  Atlantic,  according  to  Dr  Marcet,  oontaiiiS 
4V\|th  grains  of  saline  matter  in  every  hundred| 
while,  according  to  Dr  Murray,  the  wator  of  the  Ger> 
man  Ocean  contains  only  S^gths.  This  saline  matter 
consists  chieily  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt), 
sulphate  of  soda,  muriate  of  lime,  and  muriate  of 
magnesia.  It  has  been  also  ascertained  that  the 
Southern  Ocean  contains  more  salt  than  the  Northern  ; 
that  this  saltuess  is  greater  towards  the  tropic*  than 
at  the  equator,  and  less  towards  the  poMs;  that 
email  inland  seas,  though  commnnicatinr  with  the 
ocean,  aro  less  salt  thna  the  ocean ;  that  the  Mediter- 
ranean contains  a  greater  proportion  of  saline  matter 
than  the  Atlantic ;  and  though  the  saltness  of  the  sett 
be  pretty  uniform  at  great  depths,  still,  at  the  surface, 
owing  to  the  admixture  of  rain,  river,  and  iceberg 
water,  it  is  not  quite  so  salt.  A  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  ocean  is  necessary  to  the  explanation 
of  numerous  facta  in  geology  and  biology..  The  saline 
constituents  must  influence  more  or  less  all  chemical 
changes,  rock  deposits,  and  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
which  take  place  in  the  ocean.  From  these  constituents 
shell-fish  and  coral  animalcules  obtain  the  material 
of  which  shell-beds  and  coral-reefs  are  constructed; 
and  by  this  same  constitution  marine  plants  and  r.ni- 
mals  are  made  to  assume  a  character  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  inl  abitants  of  fresh  waters. 

The  atmosphere,  the  nett  great  constituent  cf  the 
globe,  plays  an  equally  important  part  in  the  organic 
and  inorganic  economy.  Pressing  with  a  weight  of 
about  fifteen  pounds  upon  every  square  inch  at  the 
ordinary  sea  level,  and  diminishing  in  density  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  altit^ude,  it  ie  evident  that  ani- 
mals and  plants  fitted  to  live  at  small  elevations  will 
die  if  removed  to  great  heights — a  circumstance  corro- 
borated by  the  fact,  ^Jiat  travellers  experience  difii- 
culty  in  respiration  ori  very  high  mountains,  and  that 
blood  has  been  knoT  n  to  start  from  their  ears  and 
other  tender  parts  ^Inder  the  diminished  pressure. 
Calculating  from  data  afforded  by  its  density,  a  limit 
has  been  assigned  to  the  atmosphere  at  the  altitude 
of  forty-five  miles — t  ■  »''Oi>i  forty  miles  above  the  top 
of  the  highest  mountai  'iS.  Notwithstanding  its  trans- 
parency, the  air  intercepts  and  reflects  the  sun's  rays, 
multiplies  and  propagates  them  by  an  infinity  of  re- 
percussions ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  property,  objects 
would  never  be  illuminated  unless  exposed  to  the 
direct  light  of  the  sun.  It  is  also  the  recipient  and 
retainer  of  the  solar  heat  reflected  from  the  earth;  and 
were  it  not  so  constituted,  the  solar  rays  would  be 
returned  to  space,  and  an  excessive  cold  continually 
prevail.  Besides,  according  to  the  general  physical 
law,  that  the  capacity  of  gases  for  heat  increases  with 
their  rarity,  bodies  placed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  have  their  heat  so  rapidly  abstracted, 
that  they  are  ever  beneath  the  freezing  point;  hence 
the  perpetual  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains. Chemically  speaking,  it  is  a  gaseous  admix- 
ture— every.hundred  parts  of  which  are  composed  of 
79  nitrogen,  and  21  oxygen — with  about  one  part  in  a 
thousand  of  carbonic  acid.  In  addition  to  these,  which 
are  the  perma'aent  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  there 
ia  always  a  certain  amount  of  aqueous  vapour,  amount- 
ing {torn  1  to  I'fi  per  cent. ;  and  in  certain  localities, 
traces  of  anit.ionia,  sulphurous  acid,  muriatic  acid, 
and  other  infredienta  are  to  be  occasionally  detected. 
The  atmosphere  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the 
laboratory  in  which  clouda,  rain,  snow,  and  other 
vapours  are  formed — the  medium  through  which  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  aun  are  diffused  and  equalised — 
an  element  without  which  animal  and  vegetable  life 
coulti  sot  exist,  for  both  incessantly  inhale  and  exhale 
its  elementb ;  and  an  agent  indispensable  to  those  in- 
numerable physical  operations  which  constitute  the 
progressive  history  of  our  planet. 
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Thtti  assiited  \}y  the  dstarminatioiu  of  utronomy, 
gtologY,  cherois.*;'.  and  meteorologr,  •«  KjMds  th« 
genoNU  constitation  of  the  globe,  phyucal  geompny 
pneeedB  to  describe  and  occocnt  for  its  superfleial  ap- 
pearance and  conditions,  and  those,  again,  as  ini'^uenc- 
ing  the  life  anddistribucion  of  the  plan.'s  and  animals 
by  which  it  is  peopled.  Lefore  entering,  aowever,  upon 
uese  interestins  but  complicated  details,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  explidn  the  pnnoipai  terms  and  technica- 
lities usually  employed  by  geographers. 

OKOaRAPHICAL  TEBMS. 

The  direction  from  which  the  earth  moves,  in  its 
daily  rotat-T,.  ia  called  the  Wwt;  that  towards  which 
it  moves  *  .'att;  tho  point  which  is  on  the  right  hand 
of  one  it'  ung  with  his  back  to  the  east  is  called  the 
North:  that  on  the  left  hand  the  South.  The  imaginary 
line  on  which  the  earth  turns  is  called  the  Axi*;  its 
termination  towards  the  north  is  known  as  the  NorUi 
PiAe;  that  towards  the  south  the  Souih  Pole.  The 
early  cultivators  of  geography  dwelling  on  a  part  of 
the  earth  nearer  the  north  than  the  south  pole,  sup- 
posed the  former  to  be  uppermost,  though,  in  reality, 
such  ideas  as  upper  and  under  do  not  belong  to  astro- 
nomy; and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  in  globes  and 
maps  the  northern  part  is  always  placed  at  ^he  top, 
the  east  being  towards  the  right,  and  the  west  towards 
the  left  hand,  with  the  south  at  the  bottom.  Exactly 
between  the  two  po'.es,  and  coLsequently  dividing  the 
earth  into  two  equal  portions,  is  a  lino  called  the 
Equator  1  all  north  and  south  of  which  are  respectively 
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called  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres  or  Half- 
spheres.  In  the  same  way,  an  encircling  line,  at  right 
angles  to  the  Equator,  divides  it  into  Eastern  and 
Western  Hemispheres.  The  circuit  of  the  earth,  both 
in  its  girth  between  east  and  west,  and  between  north 
and  south,  is  divided  into  360  parts,  called  degrees,  each 
degree  being  eaual  to  about  6!)^  British  miles.  At  the 
distance  of  23|  of  these  degrees  from  the  Equator,  in 
both  directions,  are  two  parallel  lines  called  the  Tro- 
picM,  in  reference  to  the  sun's  declination ;  known  re- 
spectively 08  that  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  from  these 
constellations  being  situated  in  a  corresponding  part  of 
the  sky.  At  the  same  distance  from  each  pole  is  a 
parallel  line — that  on  the  north  being  8:;yled  the  Arctic, 
and  that  on  the  south  the  AiUarctic  Vircle.  The  spaces 
between  the  tropics  are  called  Torrid  Zonct,  because 
the  sun,  being  always  vertical  in  some  part  of  that 
space,  produces  a  greater  decree  of  heat  V  .an  is  felt  in 
nj^ions  where  his  rays  st.nke  more  obliquely.  The 
spaces  between  the  tropics  and  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Circles  are  styled  the  Temperate,  and  tho  spaces  within 
these  latter  circles  the  Fngid  Zone*.  Lastly,  a  line, 
which  cuts  the  Equator  obliquclv,  touching  upon  oppo- 
site points  of  the  tropics,  is  called  the  Ecilptic.  The 
points  where  the  Ecliptic  cuts  the  Equator  are  termed 
Equinoctial  Points  or  Node* ;  and  when  the  sun  is  in 
that  port  of  his  course,  the  day  and  nipht  are  of  equal 
length.  These  equinoxes  of  course  occur  twice  during 
the  year— naraeiy,  the  21st  Mitroh  and  Jlst  September. 
The  EcMptic  and  Equitior  are  sometimes  cillei  Orealer 
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Circles,  because  they  encircle  the  earth  at  the  thickest 
parts  i  the  others  above  enumerated  are  all  Lesser 
Circles.  A  series  of  lines  drawn  from  pole  to  pole  over 
the  earth's  surface,  and  cutting  the  Equator  at  risht 
angles,  are  called  Meridians,  fW>m  the  Latin  merunes, 
mid-day.  Erery  place  upon  the  earth  is  supposed  to 
have  one  of  these  passing  through  it.  although  it  is 
usual  to  describe  only  twenty-four  upon  the  surfhce  of 
the  terrestrial  globe.  When  any  ol  these  is  opposite 
the  sun,  it  is  then  mid->lay,  or  twelve  o'clock,  with  all 
the  places  situated  on  that  meridian,  and  conse<}uently 
midnight  with  those  on  the  opposite  meridian,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  earth.  Thus,  when  it  i.i  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon  in  any  particular  part  in  Britain,  it 
will  be  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight  in  a  eorres^nding 
part  on  the.  opposite  side  of  the  clobe — that  is,  with 
our  Antipodes— .ntax  New  South  Wales;  and  the  in- 
termediate hours,  sooner  or  later,  will  all  lie  in  the 
countries  between  these  two  p>>Jit8,  exactly  accordinf, 
to  their  position  or  degrees  of  longitude. 

The  exact  situation  of  a  place  upon  the  earth,  or  id 
latitude  and  longitude,  is  determined  by  means  of 
these  circles.  They  are  all  divided,  as  already  stated, 
into  360  parts,  which  parts  are  called  deffrees;  th  le 
degrees  again  into  60  equal  parts,  called  mintUts;  U  e 
minute  iulu  60  others,  called  seconds;  aud  so  on.  Thay 
are  usually  indicated  by  certain  signs — thus,  8'  5'  7" 
is  8  degrees  5  minutes  7  seconds.  The  latitude  of  a 
place  is  its  distance  measured  in  that  manner  from  the 
Equator.  If  it  lies  north  of  that  line,  it  is  in  north 
latitude;  if  south  of  it,  in  south  latil  ude.  There  beins 
nnly  360  degrees  in  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and 
the  distance  from  the  Equator  to  either  of  the  poles 
being  only  a  fourth  part  of  it,  a  place  can  never  have 
more  than  90  degrees  of  north  or  south  latitude.  The 
longititde  of  a  place  is  the  distance  of  its  meridian  from 
another,  which  is  called  the  first  meridian.  The  first 
meridian  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference through  what  point  we  draw  it,  provided  it  be 
settled  and  well  known  which  one  we  adopt,  so  as  to 
prevent  mistakes.  Foreigners  fix  upon  the  principal 
observato.''cs  of  their  respective  countries.  In  Germany, 
the  island  of  FarSe  is  {generally  adopted;  in  France, 
the  observutory  of  Pans;  and  in  Enghuid,  that  of 
Greenwich.  Longitude  is  r.'^koned  either  east  or  west 
of  the  first  meridian;  and  180  is  therefore  the  utmost 
degree  of  longitude.  Some  geographers,  however,  reckon 
longitude  all  the  way  round  the  globe.  From  the  me- 
ridi.-^ns  all  tending  to  a  point  at  either  pole,  the  de- 
grees of  longitude  decrease  as  we  approach  these  points 
from  the  equator. 

Besides  these  terms  and  technicalities,  which  refer  to 
the  earth  as  a  whole,  there  are  others  employed  to  de- 
signate its  separate  portions  of  land  and  vrater.  Thus, 
of  the  land,  a  cmUinent  is  any  vast  region  uninterrupted 
by  seas ;  an  island,  any  sraaller  portion  surrounded  by 
water ;  a  peninsula,  a  portion  nearly  surrounded  by 
water;  an  isthmus,  thj  nanow  neck  wiiich  connects  a 
peninsula  with  tho  mainland ;  a  cape,  promontory,  or 
headland,  a  point  of  land  jutting  out  into  ^he  sea.  As 
to  the  water,  a  large  uninterrupted  extent  of  sea  is 
called  an  ocean;  smaller  portions  are  known  atseo:; 
a  bend  of  the  sea  into  the  land,  a  bay;  a  deeper  iuden- 
tation,  a  gulf;  a  narrow  stripe  of  sea,  a  strait  or  c/ian- 
nel;  and  where  the  sea  stretches  inland  to  receive  the 
waters  of  some  large  river,  it  is  termed  s  firth  or  esiuary. 
Referring  to  tho  surface  of  the  land,  without  any  refe- 
rence to  water,  extensive  flats  are  known  as  plains, 
steppes,  pampas,  &c. :  smaller  ones  as  valleys,  straths, 
and  dales;  elevated  land  is  spoken  of  as  rising  into 
hills,  or,  still  hisher,  into  mouniaini;  and  level  ele- 
vated tracts  are  known  by  the  name  of  table-lands  or 
plateaux.  Running  water  makes  its  appearance  in 
springs,  many  of  which  conjoined  form  streams,  and 
streams  rivers;  and  where  these  become  stagnant,  and 
spread  out  into  inland  sheets,  they  take  the  name  of 
lakes.  Tho  bounding-line  of  land  and  water  is  termed 
the  slwre,  and  the  land  bordering  on  the  sea  in  any 
place  s  gci|icrallv  spoken  of  as  the  coast  or  sea-board^ 
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sw  .       DnmiBDnoN  of  land  and  watkh. 

"1*0  exhibit  the  earth's  surface  at  one  view,  it  is  usual 
to  luap  it  into  two  halTos  or  hemispheres — the  Eastern, 
comprehending  the  one  great  continent  of  the  Oia 
World,  or  that  known  to  the  ancients ;  and  the  Western, 
or  New  World,  discorered  and  explored  since  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  To  these  modem  geographers 
add  a  third — namely,  Oceania,  or  tho  Maritime  World, 
partly  situated  in  both  hcniisp?  cres,  and  comprising 


Australia  and  the  vast  noup  of  islands  whi(eh  itnd  iha 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  will  be  seen  at  one  glance  that  th» 
sea  and  land  are  Terjr  unequallv  distributed — that  their 
preset  re  no  regularitpr  of  outline  or  form— and  thu 
cither  is  placed  indifferently  as  to  position  on  the 
euth's  swiaoe.  Many  fancinil  conjectured  haTO  been 
offered  to  account  for  the  configuration  of  the  existing 
continents,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  have  any  founda- 
tion in  fact.  The  elevating  and  depressing  causes  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  Geolooy,  are  too  violent  and 


capricious,  to  leave  anything  like  regularity  in  their  re- 
sults, while  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  as  to  the  plane- 
tary relations  and  equilibrium  of  the  globe  what  portion 
of  its  suriface  be  land  or  water.  And  yet,  seeing  that 
everything  in  nature  is  regulated  with  such  order  anu 
harmony,  there  may  be,  though  beyond  our  present 
means  of  detection,  a  progression  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  the  various  portions  of  the  solid  crust 
shall  be  elevated  into  dry  land,  or  submei?cd  beneath 
the  ocean.  It  has  been  already  stated,  0,1  geological 
authority,  that  the  land  and  water  have  frequently 
changed  places — and  this  changing  implies  vast  revo- 
lutions in  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  vegetables  and 
animals  which  people  the  earth.  Did  the  greater 
portion  of  the  dry  land  exist  between  t  .  .ropics,  for 
example,  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  world  would  be 
essentially  difierent  from  what  obtains  at  present,  and 
still  more  so  from  that  which  could  flourish  were  that 
l:;nd  distributed  chiefly  in  the  polar  regions.  Tho  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water,  therefore,  though  unim- 
portant as  regards  the  physical  relations  of  the  globe,  is 
all-essential  to  the  character  of  its  life  and  humanity. 

Though  we  are  thus  unable  to  account  for  the  present 
relative  arrangement  of  sea  and  land,  there  is  one  de- 
termining principle  sufficiently  clear — namely,  that  so 
long  as  the  sama  quantity  of  water  remains  on  the 
globe,  a  fixed  amount  of  space  will  be  required  to 
contain  it.  If  the  difference  between  tao  elevations 
and  depressions  of  the  solid  crust  bo  small — in  other 
words,  if  t'ae  hollows  in  which  lakes  and  seas  aro  spread 
out  be  sha'Iow — their  waters  must  extend  over  a  greater 
space ;  and  if  these  hollows  be  deep,  the  waters  will 
occupy  less  extensive  areas.  The  operation  of  this 
principle  should  be  borne  in  inind  ;  for  if  the  elevation 
of  the  land  were  less  general,  the  waters  would  occupy 
•larger  spaces,  and  this  more  extended  area  of  shallow 
water  would  act  in  various  ways.  It  would  render  the 
climate  more  genial  and  uniform ;  and,  extending  a 
greater  surface  to  the  evaporating  power  of  the  sun, 


rains  and  atmospheric  moisture  would  be  more  preva- 
lent. These,  again,  would  influence  the  amount  anl 
kind  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  on  dry  land  ;  whiio 
the  shallow  waters  themselves  would  be  more  produc- 
tive of  life — it  being  a  well-known  fact,  that  marine 
plants  and  animals  flourish  only  at  limited  depths.  Of 
terraqueous  distribution  at  any  former  period  of  the 
world,  we  can  only  infer  from  the  appearances  which 
the  surface  and  rocky  strata  present ;  but  of  the  pre- 
sent distribution  we  have  pretfj  accurate  information, 
with  the  exception  of  those  inhospitable  regions  sur- 
rounding either  pole. 

The  proportion  of  dry  land  to  water,  as  at  present 
known,  is  about  one  to  three— that  is,  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  may  bo  assigned  to 
water.  Estimating  the  entire  superficies  to  contain 
198,943,750  squtire  miles,  nearly  147,000,000  are  occu- 
pied by  wator,  and  only  61,000,000  by  dry  land.  Others, 
reckoning  the  entire  area  of  the  globe  at  197,000,000  of 
square  miles,  assign  seven-tentns  as  the  proportion  of 
space  occupied  by  the  ocean — that  is,  about  138,000,000 
of  liquid  superficies,  and  somewhat  less  than  60,000,000 
of  solid  dry  land.  Of  this  land,  the  greater  portion 
lies  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  or  north  of  the  equa- 
tor ;  whil  south  of  that  line,  the  ocean  spreads  for 
thousands  of  leagues  unbroken  by  a  single  islet.  It 
will  no  doubt  greatly  alter  this  estimate  should  the 
indications  of  land  within  tho  antarctic  circle  hereafter 
prove  to  be  portions  of  one  great  polar  continent.  The 
following  is  given  as  an  approximation  to  the  amount 
of  land  (in  square  miles)  in  the  different  latitudinal 
«<mes  of  the  earth's  surface : — 


Northern  Ilemitphere, 
Arctic  Zone,     -         3,2SO,000 
Temperate  Zone,      S8,fi30,0U0 
Torrid  Zone,         -    ll,(a'),000 

Total,    -        -        43,400,000        Total,     -        -        l6,0V>,(m 
Tho  relative  configuration  of  land  and  sea,  we  havo 
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SotUhem  IlemiipKert. 
Antarctic  Zone,        . 
Temperate  Zone,         3,a')0,UOO 
Torrid  Zone,         -    13,9i0,000 
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aiXd.  if  10  attninely  liteanlue,  thst  no  conception  cui 
ba  formed  of  it  unleu  uom  the  itudy  of  a  well-oon- 
■traoied  m«p ;  but  whaterer  the  character  of  this 
oonfl|(uration,  it  exercisei  a  most  important  influence 
on  thaphjiical  operations  of  the  globe,  by  determin- 
ing the  duection  of  oceanic  and  tidal  currents,  and  by 
modifying  the  direction  and  force  of  waves.    Oceanic 
ounents  influence  the  temperature,  and  consequently 
the  life  of  the  ocean ;  they  carry  along  with  them 
•re'/  species  of  floating  debris— and  this  they  deposit 
wherever  the  configuration  of  the  land  presents  an  ob- 
struction.   Tides  also  exercise  a  powerful  transporting 
influence  ;  they  rise  to  greater  or  less  heights,  according 
as  they  are  obstructed  by  the  outline  of  the  land  >  *nd 
while  they  s*"?*-"  headlands  and  promontories  bare, 
they  lay  do*;       ad  and  gravel  in  sheltered  bays. 
Waves  also  wi       «ray  the  land,  according  as  the  Ime 
of  coast  oh»U        o-  favours  the  violence  of  their  pro- 
gress.   Since,  v/Hiefore,  these  oceanic  agents  are  wear- 
ing away  dir  Isnd  in  one  quarter,  and  filling  up  shallow 
bays  and  creeks  in  another;  since  rains  and  rivers  are 
wearing  down  inland  regions,  and  carrying  the  mate- 
rial to  the  sea ;  and  since,  moreover,  earthqualces  and 
volcanoes  are  here  submerging  land,  and  there  elo- 
Tating  the  bottom  of  the  ocean— the  relative  distri- 
bution of  land  and  water  must  be  continually  fluctu- 
ating.   However  imperceptible  this  shifting  may  be- 
little afiected  as  the  existing  continents  may  have  been 
within  the  historic  period,  or  even  within  the  era,  of 
man — still  the  change  goes  forward;  and  we  are  no 
more  entitled  to  re    rd  the  present  distribution  as  a 
thing  fixed  and  endaring,  tbkn  an  inhabitant  of  the 
old  red  sandstone  era  (had  any  such  existed)  would 
hare  been  to  declaro  the  then  arrangement  of  land 
and  sea  as  a  thing  immutable. 

CONTINENTS  AND  ISLANDS. 

The  quarters  or  contineiOs  (though,  strictly  speaking, 
there  are  only  the  two  great  continents  already  men- 
tioned) into  which  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  dry  land,  are 
Europe,  Atia,  and  Africa  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere ; 
North  and  South  America  in  the  Western  ;  and  Oceania 
(including  Australia,  Malaysia,  and  Polynesia),  situated 
patdy  in  both  hemispheres.  By  referring  to  the  map, 
it  will  be  perceived  thai;  thore  are  traces  of  land  still 
unexplored  both  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions ; 
but  whether  these  may  be  islands  or  masses  worthy  to 
be  ranked  as  new  continents,  we  have  yet  few  means  of 
conjecture.  At  present,  the  comparative  areas  (in 
square  miles)  of  the  established  quarters — including 
their  respective  islands — are  calculated  as  follows : — 

31,230,000 


and  Fbra— that  Mrre  to  distinguish  it  M  »  whole  from 
any  of  the  other  continents.  The  Mioa  may  be  said 
of  South  America,  of  North  America,  and  of  Oceania ; 
and  in  a  less  degree  of  Asia  and  Europe,  which  ant  sepa- 
rated by  no  great  natural  boundary.  Retaining,  there- 
fore, these  generally-acknowledged  divisions,  let  u> 
glance  at  their  respective  positions  and  superficial  <^a- 
racteristics  as  influencing  the  vitality  of  our  planet. 

Europe — lying  almost  wholly  within  the  northern 
temperate  zone,  diversified  by  a  happy  blending  of 
mountain  and  plain,  marked  by  nc  geographical  feature 
on  a  scale  so  large  as  to  give  to  its  surface  the  character 
of  monotony,  and  surrounded  and  intersected  by  seas 


Old  World,  or  eastern  continent,    . 

,       , 

Europe,         .... 

.      3,724,000 

Asia 

I6,1.V'JKK) 

Afiioa 

.    ll,3£l,tK)0 

New  World,  or  wostera  continent, 

, 

North  ,/Unerica,    . 

.      8.20O,(K)O 

South  America, 

0,H0«,O(W 

Maritime  World,  or  Oceania,     . 

. 

12,000,000 


4,032,000 

The  superficies  of  t '  s  vast  expanse  presents  an  amazing 
diversity  of  chara  air;  some  portions  being  little  ele- 
Tated  above  the  sea-lerel,  others  rising  into  mountains 
of  more  than  five  miles  in  height ;  some  tracks  swampy, 
others  arid ;  certain  regions  tame  and  flat,  others  diver- 
sified by  the  wildest  irregularities ;  districts  teeming, 
under  tropical  influences,  with  life  and  growth,  others 
buried  in  the  perpetual  solitude  of  ice  and  snow.  This 
diversity  of  character  forms  the  especial  object  of  our 
arrangement  and  description. 

Although  the  above  division  into  "  quarters  "  be  con- 
Tenient,  and  even  justifiable  enough,  yet  so  much  do 
these  sections  run  into  each  other,  so  largely  do  por- 
tions of  one  or  more  of  them  lie  within  the  same  paral- 
lels, and  so  frequently  are  their  other  conditions  akin, 
that  it  is  not  vorjr  easy  t.o  draw  a  series  of  broad  and 
well-marked  physical  and  vital  distinctions  between 
them.  And  yet  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  cx- 
immal  condition!)  of  Africa — for  example,  something  in 
it*  climate  and  superucies,  ita  rirer-systems,  its  Fauna 


which  greatly  influence  its  climate— afibrds,  in  propor- 

"  "       "  hi^hlv- 
developed  existence  than  any  other  quarter.     Widely 


tion  to  its  area,  a  habitat  to  a  more  varied  and  nighlv- 


connected,  however,  with  Asia  on  the  east,  as  much 
of  the  two  continents  as  lie  within  the  same  paral- 
lels present  considerable  similarity,  at  the  same  time 
^/hat  every  facilitr  to  the  dispersion  of  species  in 
aflforded  by  a  land  communication.  Asia,  situated 
partly  within  the  torrid,  temperate,  and  frozen  zones, 
and  presenting  an  area  almost  five  times  that  T 
Europe,  exhibits  every  species  of  geographical  diver- 
sity— vast  mountain-chains  and  elevated  table-lands, 
broad  level  steppes  and  sand  deserts,  luxuriant  plaina 
watered  by  the  largest  rivers,  tracts  doomed  to  ever- 
lasting snow  or  to  scorching  sterility,  salubrious  val- 
leys  of  incessant  verdure,  and  noisome  jungles  t. .'  the 
grossest  growth.  With  such  a  variety  cf  character,  it 
is  impossible  to  treat  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  consequently 
geographers  divide  it  into  five  well-marked  regions — i 
namely.  Central  Asia,  consisting  of  a  serifci  of  ascend- 
ing plateaux,  diversified  by  mountain  ridges  of  stu- 
pendous height,  and  intersiscted  by  narrow  valleys ; 
Northern,  including  the  whole  of  the  continent  north  of 
the  Altai  Mountains — a  flattish  region  traversed  by 
large  rivers,  bleak  and  barren,  sufiering  under  an 
intense  cold,  thinly  peopled,  and  almost  physically 
incapable  of  improvement ;  Eastern — upon  ths  whole  a 
low-lying  and  somewhat  arid  region,  though  traversed 
by  several  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  and  occa- 
sionally diversif  d  by  spurs  from  the  central  table 
heights ;  Souths  including  the  two  peninsular  projec- 
tions of  India  within  and  without  the  Ganges — de- 
cidedly the  finest  region  of  the  continent,  diversified 
by  minor  hill-ranges  and  well-watered  valleys,  enjoy- 
ing a  high  though  not  an  oppressive  temperature, 
having  only  a  rainy  season  for  its  winter,  and,  except 
during  long  drought,  presenting  in  every  district  an 
unfailing  verdure;  and  lastly.  Western  Asia  (from  the 
Indus  westward  and  north  to  the  Caspian),  which,  with 
a  few  minor  exceptions,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  high 
sandy  plains,  studded  with  salt  lakes,  very  inade- 
quately watered  by  rivers,  and  on  the  whole  a  hot  and 
arid  regiou.  A  continent  marked  by  such  a  diversity 
of  surface  and  climate,  presents  an  appropriate  field 
for  the  exhibition  of  almost  every  form  of  vitality 
known  in  the  other  continents,  and  thus  has  belief 
ever  pointed  to  it  as  the  cradle  of  organic  existence. 
Africa,  the  next  great  division  of  the  old  world,  is  al- 
most entirely  insular,  the  isthmus  connecting  it  with 
Asia  being  only  72  milen  across,  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea-level,  and  even  in  part  occupied  by 
lakes  and  salt  marshes.  Respecting  the  physical  ap- 
pearance and  construction  of  Africa,  our  information  is 
extremely  limited ;  all  that  is  known  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  being  some  patches  along  the  sea-board, 
and  a  few  tracks  or  lines  across  the  Sahara,  or  Great 
Desert,  of  the  north.  Little  known,  however,  as  it  is, 
its  isolation,  its  intertropical  position,  and  its  general 
configuration,  must  stamp  it  with  vitai  peculiarities; 
and  yet  its  connection  with  Asia  on  the  one  hand,  and 
its  projiimity  to  Europe  on  the  other  (the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  being  only  about  8  miles  in  uridth),  ofler 
numerous  facilities  to  the  interchange  of  vegetable  and 
animal  species.  Thus  the  southern  and  northern  sea- 
board cf  the  Mediterranean  present  many  similar  forms; 
the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  are  identical 
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ruled,  and  nighlT- 


ta  many  initaaflM  wUk  thoM  of  tha  adjoining  tracta  of 
Arabia;  wUIa  the  intartropioal  ngioni  offer  nuoMimu 
gnura  alliad  to  tkoM  of  Birmah  and  Ubdooitan. 

Turning  now  to  tlie  now  world,  wa  find  too  tlia  two 
Ajuaricai,  lo  iknderly  attacliad  by  the  narrowi  rooky 
Iithmut  of  Panama,  whicli  at  one  part  i*  little  more 
than  18  mile*  aoroM,  that  they  may  lafeljr  bo  regarded 
an  leparate  and  dietinot  oontinente.  Thi*  leparation 
ii  rendered  etill  more  deoided  by  the  irregular  charac- 
ter of  the  iithmni  and  the  adjoining  high  table- 
land of  Mexico,  which  form  an  almost  impaaeable 
barrier  to  the  migration  either  of  animal  or  of  Tege- 
table  raoei.  South  America  liei  chiefly  within  the 
tropice.  a  third  part  or  lea  itretching  southward 
into  the  temperate  aono;  lu  superficies  is  broadly 
marked  by  mountain  and  plain,  exhibiting  along  the 
entire  western  coast  a  flat  arid  region,  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  miles  in  breadth ;  then  rising  boldly  up  into 
the  Andes,  which  stretch  along  its  whole  length,  and 
present  a  mgaed  inegular  region  of  variable  breadth ; 
and  ultimate^  falling  away  to  the  north  and  east  in 
the  Uanoi  of  the  Orwoco,  the  plaim  of  the  Amazon, 
and  the  pamptu  of  La  Plata.  Nor  are  its  physical  fea- 
tures more  broadly  marked  than  the  plants  and  animals 
by  which  it  is  peopled,  these  exhibiting  typical  pecu- 
liarities only  next  in  degree  above  those  of  the  some- 
what anomalous  continent  of  Australia.  Respecting  the 
entire  configuration  and  extent  of  North  America,  we 
have  as  yet  no  determinate  knowledge.  If  we  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Simpson — who  traversed  the  coast  from 
Point  Burrow  to  Point  Tuni-agaiu — that  the  waters 
of  Melville  Sound  are  connected  with  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  then  is  North  America  distin<^t  from  the  arctic 
regions  of  Cumberland  Island,  N.  Oe  -^a,  and  Green- 
land, which  will  require  to  be  erec  into  a  new 
geographical  division.  Following,  however,  the  usual 
course  of  including  these  regions,  and  leaving  the 
"  north-west  passage "  as  still  problematical,  the  area 
of  the  known  continent  may  be  stated  at  8,200,000 
square  miles — the  great  mass  of  which  lies  within  the 
northern  temperate  cone.  The  general  physical  cha- 
racteristics of  the  continent  are  remarkable  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  scale  upon  which  they  ure  presented 
— the  plains,  lakes,  and  rivers  being  superior  to  those 
of  all  othw  countries.  Though  lying  chiefly  within  the 
temperate  sone,  its  southern  and  northe'ni  regions  are 
respectively  placed  under  tropical  and  an  'ic  influences, 
and  thus  it  presents  in  some  measure  :he  threefold 
variety  of  Fauna  and  Flora  which  characterises  the 
greater  continent  of  Asia.  This  greater  diversity  of 
climate  renders  it  less  peculiar  in  its  living  forms  than 
the  sister  continent,  at  the  same  time  that  its  proxi- 
mity to  Asia — being  separated  by  Behring's  Straits, 
which  are  only  36  miles  broad,  and  annually  frozen 
over — renders  the  immigration  of  old-wor!d  species 
by  no  means  improbable. 

!ne  ituuhr  jportioni  of  the  globe  are  not  less  worthy 
of  notice  than  the  continents  themselves,  though  these, 
in  reality,  are  but  islands  of  greater  extent,  washed  on 
all  sides  by  the  ocean.  Meaning,  however,  by  the 
term  island,  those  smaller  masses  of  land  lying  in  the 
midst  of  seas  and  lakes,  we  find  them  sometimes  soli- 
tary, oftener  collected  into  groups  or  archipdagot:  in 
some  cases  they  are  .ittle  more  than  low  sand-banks, 
ledges  of  rocks,  or  coral  reefs ;  and  in  others — rising 
to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  spreading  to  a  considerable  extent — they 
present  in  miniature  all  the  features  of  the  continents 
to  which  they  belong.  They  are  often  the  summits  of 
submarine  mountain  chains,  and,  as  such,  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland.  Many  of  them  are  evidently  the 
production  of  volcanic  forces — the  dawn  of  new  con- 
tinents emerging  ftom  the  waters,  as  others  are  the 
gradually-submerging  relics  of  former  terrestrial  regions. 
The  moat  important  island-groups  are  the  British, 
Japan,  Philippine,  and  Eut  Indian,  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere;  and  the  West  Indian  and  Polynesian 
ill  the  WMtem.    Th«  largest  i&diridual  islands  (re- 


garding Australia  as  a  oontinent)  are— Borneo,  vrith 
an  area  of  about  260,000  square  miles ;  Madagascar, 
33i,000 ;  New  Ouine%  whose  outline  is  yet  imperfe<)tly 
known;  Sumatra,  133,000  square  miles;  Niphon, 
109,000;  Great  Britain,  83,828;  Nova  Zembla,  yet 
imperfectly  known;  Newfoundland,  £7,000;  Cuba, 
48,400 ;  and  loeland,  30.000  square  miles. 

Islands,  we  hare  said,  are  either  connected  with 
existing  continents,  are  portions  of  former  continent! 
now  surmer^,  or  are  new  and  independent  elevations. 
Thus,  ii'  an  island  is  of  the  same  geologies!  formation 
with  hhe  adjoining  mainland,  we  must  regard  it  either 
as  a  portion  separated  by  depression,  or  as  a  belated 
portion  only  rising  into  dry  land.  In  either  case,  we 
are  bound  to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations — vital  as 
well  as  physical — as  belonging  to  the  adjacent  conti- 
nent. Again,  islands  of  totally  different  formation 
from  that  of  the  nearest  continent,  m%j  in  most  cases 
be  regarded  either  as  relics  of  former  lands,  or  as  new 
lands  rising  into  day ;  and  we  are  not  to  be  startled 
at  the  fact  of  their  exhibiting  (like  Australia)  races 
of  plants  and  animak  altogether  peculiar.  Lastly, 
■irith  respect  to  far  distant  and  solitary  islets,  whether 
of  volcanic  origin  or  not,  we  must  view  them  as  indices 
of  operations  past  or  future,  and  as  proofs  of  the  fact, 
that  the  sea  bottom  pivsents  the  same  irregularities  as 
the  surface  of  tho  land — these  islets  towering  above 
the  general  configuration  like  lofty  peaks  of  existing 
mountain  ranges. 

Such  is  a  brief  slance  at  the  partition  of  the  dry 
land  (so  far  as  it  is  known)  into  continents  and  islands 
— a  partition  which  exercises  an  all-important  influ- 
ence over  organic  existonce,  and  which,  after  all,  is 
dependent  on  very  minute  geological  operations.  A 
general  elevation  of  the  solid  crust  in  the  eastern  he- 
misphere, for  example,  would  connect  Britain  with  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  Loffoden  islands  with  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  enlarge  the  connection  be- 
tween Asia  and  Africa,  elevate  the  Sunderbunds  of  the 
Ga^'ges  into  a  vast  plain,  the  Laccadive  and  Maldive 
rebis  into  extensive  islands,  and  the  bed  of  the  Yellow 
Sea  into  an  rlluvial  plain.  A  depression  to  the  same 
amount,  on  the  other  hand,  would  sever  Scandinavia 
from  Europe,  lay  the  Netherlands  and  part  of  Central 
Europe  under  wator,  myet  Africa  from  Asia,  convert  a 
large  portion  of  Arabia,  Etypt,  aiid  Northern  Africa  into 
an  extension  of  the  Mediterr'.nean ;  in  fact,  totally 
overturn  the  existing  relation.uip  of  the  dry  land  in 
the  old  world.  Similar  phenomena  would  be  presented 
under  similar  circumstances  in  the  new  world;  and 
more  strikingly  still  in  connection  with  the  island- 
groups  of  the  Pacific.  Equally  important  results  de- 
pend upon  the  relative  positions  of  the  continents  and 
islands.  Had  South  America,  unaltered  in  a  single 
square  yard,  lain  parallel  with,  instead  of  crossing,  tha 
equator,  or  had  Africa  been  intersect'^d  by  seas  as 
Europe  is,  it  requires  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  con- 
ceive the  radical  difference  which  their  Flora  and  Fauna 
would  have  presented.  Whether  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  continent  and  island  is  that  which  admits  of 
the  greatest  amount  and  variety  of  vital  development,  is 
what  we  have  not  yet  suificient  data  to  determine ;  but 
this  we  know,  that  the  existing  irregularity  and  varied 
subjection  to  arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical  influences, 
is  much  more  favourable  to  these  results  than  any 
single  influence,  however  gigantic  its  operation.  Nay, 
more,  as  regards  man,  and  the  highest  aim  of  creation 
— the  civilisation  of  man — the  present  arrangement  is 
of  the  first  importance.  The  theatre  of  his  opera- 
tions all  arctic,  and  he  would  nevor  have  risen  above 
the  condition  of  the  Laplander  or  Esquimaux ;  all  an- 
tarctic, and  behold  his  condition  in  that  of  the  miser- 
able Fuegian ;  all  tropical,  and  see  him  in  a  state  of 
languid,  enervated,  semi-civilisation;  while  bidanced 
as  conditions  are,  see  his  progress  mainly  in  one  broad 
ssone,  where  Chinese,  Indian,  Persian,  Chaldean,  Sy- 
rian, Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Frank,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
have  successively,  or  simultaneously,  figured  in  the 
iQuca  of  improrement. 
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■0C1«TAINr.  AND  TABLK-LANDS. 

A*  alerftUon  above  the  waten  of  the  ocmui  ii  the 
origin  of  the  dnr  lud,  m  ite  moat  prominent  feAturee 
are  thoee  peculiar  upheavals  known  bjr  the  name  of 
hiUi  and  moHittaini.  They  are  the  framework,  »o  to 
apeak,  upon  which  the  aolid  crust  ia  built  and  com- 
pacted;  uey  are  the  immediate  reaulta  of  the  elevating 
ibroea  mentioned  under  Obolooy,  and  according  to  their 
diaractor,  ao  ia  that  of  tho  regiona  to  which  they  be- 
long, generally  jpcaking,  determined.  They  aubaeive 
numerous  and  important  purposes  in  nature.  Riaing 
into  regions  of  perpetual  ice,  they  aerve,  in  hot  dimafea, 
to  temper  the  air  with  the  breezes  generated  around 
their  heights ;  they  are  the  reaervoirs  of  rivers,  supply- 
ing the  ahrinking  atreama,  in  the  dry  aevons  of  the 
lower  countries,  with  copious  torrents  from  their  melt- 
ing snows;  they  are,  in  most  instances,  the  store- 
houaea  of  the  richest  minerala;  ther  increase  and 
diveraify  the  surfiwe  of  tho  earth ;  and,  by  presenting 
impassMile  barriers  between  opposite  regions,  the^  give 
Tariety  and  richness  to  animal  and  vegetable  lite :  we 
aay  impassable  barriers,  for  the  broadeat  aeaa  arc  not 
half  ao  effective  in  obstructing  the  dispersion  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life,  aa  lofty  snow-clad  mountains. 
Seas  have  their  tides,  and  currents,  and  drifting  « '  ids, 
and  waves — even  the  polar  seas  have  their  firm  ice- 
fields and  drifting  ice-floes,  on  which  plants  and  ani- 
mals mav  be  bonie;  but  the  snow-clad  auinmit  ia 
enduringly  inapproachable  to  all  that  partokea  of 
vitality. 

Iiioiated  mountains  of  great  height  arc  of  rare  oc- 
currence, and  when  they  do  appear,  are  usually  active 
or  recent  volcanoes.  Hills  and  mountains,  whether 
rising  to  the  heisht  of  one  thousand  or  twenty  thou- 
sand feet,  generally  appear  in  chaina  or  rtrngea,  consist- 
ing either  of  one  central  chain,  with  branches  running 
off  at  right  angles,  or  of  several  chains  or  ridges  run- 
ning parallel  to  each  other ,  and  in  both  cases  often 
accompanied  by  subordinate  chains  of  minor  elevation. 
Several  chains  constitute  what  is  called  a  gi'wp ;  and 
several  groups  a  ty$tem.  Geology  views  these  systeius 
as  so  many  axes  of  elevation,  necessary  to  the  rise  of 
certain  formations  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean;  aa- 
certains  tho  direction  and  centre  uf  the  elevating  force; 
explains  the  phenomenon  of  "crag  and  tail;"  specu- 
lates on  the  cause  of  the  steep  side  being  generally  turned 
towards  the  older  formations,  while  the  gradual  slope 
looks  towards  the  newer ;  and  further  determines  the 
respective  eras  when  they  rose  into  existence,  by  exa- 
mining the  nature  of  the  stru'ified  deposits  broken 
through  and  carried  up  with  the  elevatory  masses. 
Thus  the  Grampians,  flanked  and  crested  by  no  se- 
condary rocks,  long  preceded  the  Pyrenees ;  the 
Pyrenees  the  Alps,  which  displaced  the  youngest 
secondary  strata ;  and  the  Alps,  again,  had  risen  into 
form  while  the  site  of  ^tua  was  a  shallow  sea  of 
tertiaiy  deposit.  The  relative  ages  of  mountain 
chains  appertains  more  especially  to  the  province  of 
the  geologist ;  but  v>ith  their  epochs  is  connected  their 
physiognomy  or  contour,  a  subject  eminently  interest- 
ing to  the  geographer.  So  persistent  is  the  contour  of 
moantains,  whether  associated  with  the  primitive,  se- 
condary, or  more  recent  formations,  that  the  practised 
eve  of  the  ceologist  cen  generally  determine  at  a  glance 
the  era  of  uieir  upheavtu.  The  bold,  but  bald  and  mas- 
sive heights  of  a  granitic  mountain,  diflfer  widely  in  as- 
pect from  the  abrupt  r.ail  splintery  crags  and  pinnaclcH 
of  a  primitive;  while  the  rounded,  undulating,  and 
terraced  outline  of  the  secondary  trap -hills  distin- 
guish them  at  once  from  the  conical  crateriform 
heights  of  the  terticry  era.  Nor  is  it  in  appearance 
alone  that  these  distinctions  are  interesting ;  the  cold 
barren  aubaoil  of  a  granitic  district,  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  elevation,  diflfers  aa  widely  in  its  vegetable  ex- 
hibitions from  those  of  a  fertile  and  congenial  trap  as 
a  cultured  garden  does  from  a  moorland  wild. 

Reepectinc  tho  classification  of  mountains,  various 
plana  have  been  adopted  by  continental  writers;  but 


most  of  them  m«  obJeetionabU  •■  iavolvlitg  gMlegieal 
theories :  we  ihall  adhen  to  that  aimpler  anangeHMiit 
whidi  takfi  into  aecount  meNly  their  gwgraphioal 
poeition  and  conneetion  ^— Thcae  of  Surope  Mve  hem 
daaaifled  into  a  number  of  ayatema,  wne  of  which  an . 
continental,  otheia  inaular.  Lftying  asida  minntiat^ 
the  following  aeero  to  be  diatinot  and  nctural : — 1.  The 
Mttferiam,  embracing  the  mountain  ridgn  of  tiM  8pa- 
niah  peninsula — all  of  which  maintain  a  wonderful 
paralleliam  in  poaition,  aa  well  ae  unity  of  character, 
and  wluMM  extreme  ettlinin«tiii|  point  ia  Maladotta  in 
the  Ppneneea,  11,434  feet.  2.  The  (Mlo-Franeiam  rit- 
tern,  including  all  the  hilly  emineueea  in  Fianoe  whioh 
lie  to  the  north  of  the  Garonne,  west  of  the  Rhone,  and 
aouth  of  the  Ithuie.  None  of  thaae  are  of  great  age, 
or  of  great  -ilevition,  the  higheat  being  a  peiak  of  the 
Plomb  de  Cantal  in  Auvergne,  6113  feet.  3.  The 
Alpine  ayatem,  embracing  all  tboae  lidges  and  branokcs 
which  raidiate  from  the  great  Ateine  range  of  Switiier- 
land,  such  as  the  Maritime,  Cottian,  Pennine,  Bhetian, 
Noric,  and  other  Alps ;  the  Apenninsi  in  Italy,  and 
the  Balkan  or  Hcemua  group  in  Turkey.  Thia  iit  the 
great  mountain  development  of  Europe,  under  which, 
aa  ohe  system,  geograpbera  used  to  comprehend  tho 
whole  of  the  southern  groups  and  chaina :  the  highest 
or  culminating  point  is  Mont  Blano  in  Switaeruuid, 
16,732  feet.  4.  The  Hereynior-CarpaMan  ayatem,  in- 
cluding all  the  mountains  and  eminencea  comptthended 
between  the  Rhine,  Dnieper,  and  Danube,  the  plaina 
of  Northern  Germany  and  Weatem  Poland.  The 
highest  point  in  this  system  is  Ruska-Poyana  in  the 
Eastern  Carpathians,  9912  feet.  5.  The  ^QOtuUnavitm, 
a  system  of  the  hishest  antiquity,  embracing  the  well- 
defined  chains  of  Norway,  Swemn,  and  Lapland,  the 
extreme  height  of  whioh  doee  not  exceed  83&0  feet. 
6.  The  Ural  system  or  chain,  whioh  forma  the  boundaiy- 
lino  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  rises  in  its  higheat 
part  to  between  £000  and  6000  feet.  Laatly,  the 
Britannic  svstem,  consisting  of  a  number  of  detached 
chains,  as  the  Grampians,  Cheviota,  and  Welah  moun- 
tains, the  highest  point  of  which  is  Ben  MacDhui  in 
Aberdeenshire,  4390  feet.  All  of  these  systems,  aa  axea 
of  elevation,  have  long  ago  become  fixed  and  perma- 
nent; none  of  tHem  has  for  the  laat  two  thouaand  . 
years  shown  symptoms  of  volcanic  activity:  Uccla, 
Vesuvius,  and  ^tna,  the  only  active  volcaneea  in 
Europe,  seem  to  point  to  future  upheavals. 

The  mountaina  of  Asia  may  be  all  traced  firom  that 
Vast  central  plateau  already  adverted  to,  which  forms,  aa 
it  were,  the  nucleus  of  the  continent.  Omitting  ranges 
of  minor  altitude,  we  may  enumerate— the  AUai, 
forming  the  boundanr  between  the  Chinese  empire 
and  Siberia,  ono  of  the  bleakest  ranges  in  the  world, 
stietching  unbroken  for  £00  miles  in  length,  and 
reaching  an  extreme  altitude  of  11,500  feet;  the 
laUonnoi  and  Stamtavoi,  which  may  be  regarded  aa 
prolongations  of  tho  Altai,  stretching  onwards  to  Beh- 
ring's  Straits,  and  attaining  a  height  probably  not 
exceeding  6600  feet ;  the  Khvnfi-ldum  range,  bounding 
the  Desert  of  Kobi,  extendins  about  BOO  miles  in 
length,  but  of  unknown  altitude ;  the  Chang-M-ihan, 
skirtinz  the  east  coast  of  Mandshuria,  and  rising 
abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  5000  feet ;  the 
Pe-ling  and  Yun-ling  ranges,  on  the  west  of  China 
Proper,  ramifying  variously,  probably  attaining  a  cul- 
minatinff  height  of  11,000  or  11,500  feet,  and  branch- 
ing southward  through  Birmah  and  Annam  in  several 
parallel  ridees  which  fall  to  4000  and  3000  feet ;  the 
great  IlinuuJt,  moss,  extending  about  1300  miles  in 
lenMh,  and  from  200  to  250  across,  rising  from  the 
Indian  side  by  stages  of  4000,  8000,  and  11,000  feet, 
then  swelling  generally  to  14,000,  in  about  200  points 
reaching  a  height  of  18,000  feet,  and  in  DhwaWari 
and  Chumulari  to  28,000  feet — the  greatest  known  uti- 
tade  of  the  terrestrial  surface ;  the  Hindoo  Kooik,  with 
their  southern  ramifications,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  prolongations  of  the  Iliraaleh :  the  Thian-CMm,  in 
Central  Tartary,  rising  to  an  absolute  height  of  11,000 
or  12,000  feet,  but  only  from  3000  to  4000  above  the 
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lAnMiiiing  Uble-Und;  and  lattly,  the  Tauro-Oau- 
eiuitm  tjtiam,  diTenifjring  the  wMt  of  ArIk  with 
nomatoua  ridgM  and  peaki,  the  higheet  of  which  ia 
£lban,  17,706  feet.  In  connection  with  ftheie  lya- 
teui  Mid  ridget  ue  aetire  TolcMioea,  m  in  Kamt- 
ch»tk»,  Japan,  the  Tbian-ohan  ranges,  the  plateau 
of  Mongolia,  ko. ;  and  we  are  therefore  not  entitled 
to  regard  thoee  to  connected  aa  haying  yet  attained 
their  ultimate  eleration. 

Of  the  mountain-ayatenia  of  AiVioa  we  know  nothing 
with  certainty ;  a  few  detached  facta  are  all  that  geo- 
graphy can  offer.  The  hilla  of  Cape  Colony  riae  from 
Table  Mount  3582  feet,  to  the  Snieuyeldt,  7400  feet, 
and  thenoe  to  the  Nienyeldt,  10,000  feet,  the  intenren- 
ing  ap.-M)ea  bting  shrubby  kloofn  or  yalleya,  and  broad 
gnny  terracea  or  JI»raof.  Of  the  Lttpata  chain,  or 
"  fiaclibone  «f  the  World,"  aa  it  ia  called  by  the  older 
geogmphars,  nothing  ia  known,  save  that  it  skirts,  al- 
most unbroken,  the  entire  eastern  sea-board  of  the  con- 
tiaent;  and  information  in  equally  deficient  respecting 
the  clustering  ridges  of  Abyssinia  and  Nubia,  and  the 
more  linear  ranges  of  Kong,  Donga,  and  Cameroon. 
The  laat,  it  Las  been  ascertained,  rise  to  an  elevation 
of  more  than  13,000  feet;  but  whether  this  bo  the 
maximum,  or  whether  the  whole  may  not  belong  to 
one  ayateni,  further  exploration  can  alone  determine. 
On  the  north,  between  the  Sahara  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  AtUu  system  is  well-definvd,  and  here  an 
elevation  of  11,400  feet  has  been  ascertained;  but 
aome  peaka  in  the  chain  rise  much  higher,  and,  accord- 
ing to  recent  accounts,  seem  to  be  permanently  covered 
with  snow — a  fact  which  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
altitude  of  more  than  15,000  feet. 

The  mountains  which  traverse  South  America  may 
be  ranked  under  two  systems — the  CordUle}-ai  or  Andes 
proper,  and  the  Brazilian  Andes.  The  fomier,  in  se- 
venvl  parallel  chains,  extend  from  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  many  places  spreading 
out  over  a  breadth  of  several  hundred  miles,  embracing 
lofty  table-lands,  containing  mountain  lakes,  and  every- 
where interseeted  by  steep  narrow  ravines,  posses,  and 
lofty  waterfalls.  At  Popayan,  the  main  chain  divides 
into  three  ridgea,  one  of  which,  shooting  oft'  to  the 
north-weat,  passes  into  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  a  se- 
cond separates  the  valleys  of  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena; 
and  a  third,  passing  off  to  the  north-east,  separates  ^he 
vallev  of  the  Mi^alena  from  the  plains  of  the  M.ia. 
The  highest  summits  of  the  system  are  between  15  and 
17  degrees  south,  where  Sorata  reaches  the  elevation  of 
25,350,  and  Illimani  that  of  24,200  feet ;  throughout 
Chili  and  Peru  they  range  from  15,000  to  23,000  feet ; 
in  Columbia,  from  14,000  to  18,000  feet ;  and  in  Pata- 
gonia, from  4000  to  8500.  Altogether,  the  Andes  pre- 
aent  a  most  macnificent  spectacle  to  the  voyager 
on  the  Pacific;  the  snow,  which  permanently  covers 
their  lofty  summita,  even  under  the  burning  sun  of 
the  equator,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  deep  blue 
of  the  sky  beyond;  while  occasionally  another  con- 
trast is  exhibited  in  vast  volumes  of  smoke  and  fire, 
emitted  from  some  of  the  numerous  volcanoes  which 
stud  the  entire  range.  The  Brazilian  Andes  occupy  a 
great  breadth  of  country,  but  seldom  exceed  an  eleva- 
tion of  6000  feet. 

The  mountains  of  North  America  are  scarcely  in 
proportion  to  the  other  physical  features  of  that  con- 
tinent, either  in  point  of  continuity  or  of  altitude. 
Regarding  the  Cordilleras  of  Panama  and  Mexico,  the 
Califomian  or  Maritime  range,  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, aa  portions  of  the  great  system  of  the  Andes 
?rojper,  we  have  in  Guatemala  a  culminating  point  of 
4,900  feet  ^  in  the  Mexican  volcano  of  Popocatepetl, 
of  17,735 ;  m  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  a  general  height 
from  4000  to  8000  feet ;  and  in  the  Califomian  range, 
an  average  altitude  of  8000  or  10,000  feet,  which  sud- 
denly rises  to  12,630  in  Mount  St  Elias.  The  Eocky 
Mountaiiu — the  greatest  and  most  contin^;iou8  of  the 
North  American  chains — riatt  from  8000  ;o  10,000,  oc- 
casionally to  12,000,  and  only  between  52  and  53  de- 
gre«j  north,  to  1S,000  feet';   while   the  Alleghaniea 


reach  their  extreme  height  at  6476  feet,  and  sink  doWD 
in  their  branches  to  3000  and  2000  feet. 

In  Oceania  we  have  several  minor  groupiaBd  ranges ; 
but  the  principal  elevations  are  in  detached  volcanic 
heights,  the  index-fingers,  as  it  were,  to  fViture  moun- 
tain systems.  In  Malaysia,  the  highest  known  point  ia 
Mount  Ophir  in  Sumatra,  180,50  feet ;  Australia  haa 
no  eminenees  of  importance;  but  Polynesia  haa  the  ver- 
dant and  wooded  heights  of  Tahiti,  rising  to  10,000 
feet ;  and  the  active  cratera  of  Owhyhee,  reapectively 
18,000,  14,000,  and  16,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Such  ore  the  more  prominent  mountain  systems 
as  known  to  geography.    Those  who  regard  them  as 
mere  ridges,  rising  on  one  side,  and  descending  as 
alwuptly  on  the  other,  and  at  most  intersected  by  a  few 
narrow  passes,  gorges,  and  ravines,  form  a  very  erroneoua 
conception  of  the  phvaieal  contour  of  the  globe ;  for,  so 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  most  of  these  systems  are 
but  the  escarpments  or  ramparts  of  elevated  expanses 
known  aa  plateaux  or  taMe-umds,  which  form  in  some 
instances  the  nucleus  of  continents,  and  the  source 
from  which  the  rivers  of  such  continents  flow.  Thus,  on 
examining  the  map  of  Asia,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 
rivers  flow — north,  east,  sout!:,  and  west — from  the 
central  region,  which,  in  reality,  forma  a  succession  of 
remarkable  plateaux.    These  plaieaux  may  be  termed 
the  Persian,  which  ranges  from  3000  to  6000  feet  above 
the  sea;  the  Mongolian,  at  an  elevation  of  from  8000 
to  12,000  feet ;  and  that  of  Thibet,  which  is  still  more 
elevated.     There  are  some  masses  of  this  kind  in 
Europe,  but  of  comparatively  small  extent — aa  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Spain,  which  is  about  2200  feet  in  heieht ; 
and  the  Swihs  table-land,  between  3000  and  4000  feet. 
We  know  too  little  of  AfVica  to  speak  of  its  interior ; 
but  a  large  part  of  New  Granada  and  Ecuador,  in  South 
America,  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to 
9000  feet,  and  contains  populous  cities,  such  as  Quito, 
Bogota,  ftc.    One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  table- 
lands is  that  of  Mexico,  not  less  remarkable  for  its 
elevation  than  for  its  extent.    "On  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  are  low  countries,  from  which,  on  jour- 
neying into  the  interior,  you  immediately  begin  to  as- 
cend, climbing,  to  all  appearance,  a  succession  of  lofty 
mountains.    But  the  whole  interior  is,  in  fact,  thus 
raised  into  the  air  from  4000  to  8000  feet.    The  confor- 
mation of  the  country  has  most  important  moral  and 
ph^ical  results;  for  while  it  gives  to  tbe  table-land, on 
which  the  population  is  chiefly  concentrated,  a  mild, 
temperate,  and  healthy  climate,  unknown  in  the  burn- 
ing and  deadly  tracts  of  low  country  into  which  a  day's 
journey  may  carry  the  traveller,  it  also  shuts  out  the 
former  from  an  easy  communication  with  the  sea,  and 
thus  deprives  it  of  a  ready  access  to  a  market  for  its 
agricultural  productions."    As  with  the  Mexican,  so 
with  all  other  table-lands,  according  to  their  latitude 
and  elevation.    Under  the  tropics  they  become  theatres 
for  the  exhibition  of  temperate  or  even  of  arctic  species ; 
while  under  a  temperate  zone  they  are  inhabited  solely 
by  boreal  forms. 

EARTHQUAKES  AND  VOLCANOES. 

Tl  •«  are  rather  agents  than  effects  —  rather  the 
cause  (/f  ^ocraphical  diversity  than  geographical  fea- 
tures themselves ;  and  in  this  respect  belong  more  pro- 
perly to  the  province  of  geology :  still,  as  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  superficial  irregularity  is  the  direct 
result  of  their  operations,  and  as  it  is  often  impossible 
to  separate  cause  from  effect,  it  will  be  necessary  here 
to  give  them  some  farther  consideration.  An  earth- 
quue  may  t>roduce  a  momentary  undulation  of  the 
ground,  followed  by  no  perceptible  result;  it  may  simply 
elevate  one  region  or  depress  another;  it  may  be  at- 
tended by  a  vast  destrup^'on  of  animal  life,  and  the 
submergence  of  forests ;  it  may  alter  the  course  of  riven, 
and  produce  new  shores  and  beaches ;  it  may  create 
vast  tidal  waves,  which  give  rise  to  accumulations  of 
debris;  open  new  springs  and  fissures,  from  which  issue 
various  products  differing  from  those  hitherto  known  in 
the  district.    Innumerable  instances  of  such  changes 
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eottld  1>a  cited ;  a  hw,  howim,  will  luffloa  to  oonvinM 
the  nkdw  of  tho  importMice  of  thii  cImi  of  phyiloitl 
agonoiw:— B7  tha  fiMt  Chili  Mrthquftko  of  1833,  an 
Immema  tnct  of  ground— not  Iom  than  100/)00  iquan 
milM — wu  pormanently  oleTatad  from  two  to  tis  fMt 
kkwro  its  former  leral ;  and  part  of  the  bottom  of  the 
H*  remained  bare  and  drj  at  high  water,  with  bede  of 
oyetert,  mueteie,  and  other  ehelU  adhering  to  the  roclu 
09  whioh  thejr  grew,  the  fi»h  being  all  dead,  and  ex- 
hsling  meet  oOensWe  effluria.  By  an  earthquake  in 
1819,  a  tract— the  UUah  Bund— in  the  delta  of  the 
Indue,  extending  nearly  AO  milee  ij  Inngth,  and  16  in 
breadth,  wae  upheared  ten  feet ;  wnile  adjoining  die- 
trioU  were  dopreued,  aiid  the  featuree  of  the  delta  com* 
pletely  alMred.  The  earthquakee  of  Calabria,  which 
Mited  for  nearly  four  yeare— from  1783  to  the  end  of 
1786 — produced  numeroui  llMurei,  landilipi,  new  lake«, 
rarinee,  currenU  of  mud,  fall*  of  the  sea-olitfi,  and 
other  ohaages,  which,  taken  in  conjunction,  afford  one 
of  the  fineet  exAroplee  of  the  complicated  alterationi 
which  may  reiult  from  a  single  lerioi  of  iubterraneen 
moremente,  even  though  of  no  great  violence.  In  1 743, 
the  town  of  Guatemala,  in  Mexico,  with  all  ita  riohe*, 
and  eight  thoueand  families,  wan  swallowed  up,  and 
erery  Teetige  of  ita  former  existence  obliterated ;  the 
spot  being  now  indicated  by  a  frightful  deaert,  four 
leaguea  distant  from  the  present  town.  In  1692,  a 
ai^lar  calamity  orvrtook  the  town  of  Fort- Royal  in 
Jamaica,  wben  the  whole  island  waa  frightfully  con- 
Tulaed,  and  about  1000  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
submerged  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet. 

Volcanic  forces  act  in  a  similar  manner,  in  aa  far  aa 
they  elerate,  depresn,  and  break  asuudei  portioua  of  the 
earth's  crust ;  indeecl  earthquakes  and  Tolcanic  throes, 
considered  aa  subterranean  movements  merely,  produce 
preoiaely  the  same  results.  But  volcanoes,  properly  so 
called,  act  in  another  and  equally  important  manner 
iu  producing  g  iographical  changes.  Thoy  elevate  the 
crust  into  long  ctntiuuous  ridges  or  mountain  chains, 
form  isolated  cones,  and  discharge  accumulations  of 
lava,  scoriss,  ashea,  loose  stones,  and  other  igneous  de- 
bris. Geologists  and  geographers  often  amuse  them- 
selves by  enumerating  volcanic  vents  to  the  amount  of 
300  or  thereby  ;  but  this  is  of  little  tuoment  compared 
with  the  determination  of  the  centres  of  elevation  to 
which  they  belong.  In  Europe,  there  appears  to  be 
three  centres  of  volcanic  action — namely,  that  of  the 
Levant,  to  which  ^tna  and  Vesuvius  belong  j  that  of 
Iceland,  represented  by  Uccla  and  the  craters  of  Jan 
Meyen ;  and  that  of  the  Azores  in  the  Atlantic.  In 
Asia  there  ia  abundant  evidence  of  volcanic  action  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Caspian,  and  tho  Persian  Gulf;  while  along  the  eastern 
borders  of  that  continent  there  is  a  range  not  less  than 
5000  miles  in  length  aud  250  in  breadth,  including 
Sumatra,  Java,  the  Ivastem  Moluccas,  and  the  Philip- 
pine lalauds;  the  same  range  bearing  farther  north- 
ward, though  less  distinctly,  for  several  thousand  miles, 
and  terminating  in  the  volcanic  cones  of  the  Aleutian 
isles.  The  whole  extent  of  the  two  Americas  is  also 
traversed  by  a  volcanic  range,  manifesting  itself  by 
eruptions  along  the  whole  line,  from  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains through  Mexico  and  the  Andes,  onward  to  Pata- 
gonia and  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  islands  of  the  Pa^'ific 
further  attest  the  presence  of  siiuiiar  furces,  as  in  t>.-e 
New  Zealand,  Sandwich,  and  other  groups;  as  do  thoje 
—namely,  the  Canaries,  Cape  de  Verd,  Ascension,  8t 
Helena,  Madagascar,  Bour(x>n,  be. — which  surround 
the  continent  of  .Africa.  In  these  centres  of  igneous 
action  many  of  the  volcanoes  are  extinct,  others  are 
merely  dormant,  while  many  are  incessantly  active. 

The  cavte  of  vokanoes,  earthquakes,  and  other  sub- 
terranean movements,  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
theories,  but  is  yet  by  no  means  very  satisfactorily 
determined.  The  most  prevalent  opinion  is  that  which 
connects  them  with  one  great  source  of  central  heat — 
the  residue  of  that  incandescent  state  in  which  our 
globe  originally  appeared.  By  this  hypothesis  it  ia 
■laumed  that  the  cruat  of  th«  earth  ia  of  various  thick- 
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neii,  that  it  oontaiua  vaat  eavema,  and  is  estanaifelv 
fissured— primarily  by  unequal  contraction  from  ooof* 
ing,  and  aubaequantly  by  aubterranean  agitationa. 
Through  these  iisauns  water  finds  ita  way  to  the  heated 
mass  within ;  thia  generatea  ateam  and  other  gaaea,  and 
theae  exploding,  and  atrugglinf;  to  expand,  produce 
eartbffUBksa  and  agitations,  which  are  renderMl  more 
alarming  by  the  cavernous  and  broken  atructure  of  the 
crust,  and  the  yielding  material  upon  which  it  resta. 
Gcouionally  these  vapours  make  their  way  through 
flsaurea  and  other  apertures  aa  gaaaous  exhalations,  or 
aa  hot  apringa  and  jeta  of  ateam  and  water,  like  the 
geyaers  of  Iceland.  On  tho  other  hand,  when  the  ex- 
pansive forces  within  become  so  powerAil  aa  to  break 
tJirough  t^'-  earth'a  crust,  discharaea  of  lava,  red-hot 
stones,  ashes,  dust,  steam,  and  other  vapours  follow} 
and  repeated  diacharges  of  solid  material  gradually 
form  volcanic  cones  and  mountain  ranges.  It  doea  not 
follow,  however,  that  volcanio  disehargea  must  alwaya 
take  place  at  the  point  where  the  greatest  internal 
presaure  ia  exerted,  for  volumea  of  expanaive  vapour 
press  equally  upon  the  crust  and  upon  the  fluid  maaa 
within,  so  that  the  latter  will  be  propelled  towarda 
whatever  craters  or  fissures  do  already  exist.  Thia  theory 
of  central  heat  is  further  supported  by  the  occurrence 
of  igneous  phenomena  in  all  regions  of  the  globe,  and 
by  the  fact,  that  most  volcanic  centrea  are  in  intimate 
connection  with  each  other — a  commotion  in  one  dis- 
trict being  usually  accompanied  by  similar  dintarb- 
ances  in  another.  The  only  other  hypothesis  which 
haa  met  with  countenance  from  geologists,  is  that 
which  supposes  the  internal  heat  to  be  the  result  of 
cheroicnl  action  among  the  materials  composing  the 
earth's  crust.  Some  of  the  metidlio  bases  of  tlu)  al- 
kalies and  earths,  as  potassium,  the  moment  they  touch 
water,  explode,  bum,  melt,  and  become  converted  into 
red-hot  matter,  not  unlike  certain  lavas.  This  fact 
has  givf  ^  rise  to  the  supposition  that  such  baaea  may 
exiat  within  the  globe,  where,  water  finding  its  way  to 
them,  they  explode  and  bum,  fusing  the  rocks  among 
which  they  occur,  creating  various  gases,  and  producing 
caverns,  ussuros,  eruptions,  and  other  phenomena  at- 
tendant upon  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  Aa  yet,  our 
knowledge  of  the  earth'a  crust  at  great  depths  ia  ex* 
cessively  limited  ;  we  know  little  of  the  chemical  and 
magnetic  operationa  which  may  be  going  forward  among 
its  Htratat  and  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  transpo- 
sitions which  may  take  place  among  ita  metallic  and 
earthy  materials ;  but  fudging  from  what  we  do  know, 
thia  theory,  however  ingenioua,  aeema  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  reaults  produced.  It  is  true  that  there 
occurs  nothing  among  the  products  of  volcanoes  at 
variance  with  ita  asaumptions ;  but  the  magnitude,  the 
universality,  and  the  perpetuity  of  volcanic  action,  point 
to  a  more  stable  and  uniform  source — that  source  Doing 
tho  internal  heat  or  residue  of  that  igneous  condition 
in  which  our  planets  originally  appeared. 

PLAINS— VALLEVa — AND  OTHER  DEPRESSIONS. 

The  plains,  or  level  portions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
form  a  feature  in  its  physical  aspect  equally  important 
with  that  presented  by  its  mountain  systems.  The 
name  is  eiven  to  extensive  tracts,  whose  surface,  in  the 
main,  is  level,  or  but  slightly  broken  by  elevations  and 
deprewions.  They  are  found  at  all  elevations  above 
the  sea,  and  of  every  degree  of  fertility;  from  the 
exuberant  tropical  delta  just  emerging  from  the  water, 
to  the  irreclaimable  sterility  of  the  desert  of  ever- 
shiftiug  sand.  In  the  economy  of  nature,  they  consti- 
tute the  chief  theatres  of  vitality :  there  plants,  from 
the  lowliest  herbage  to  tho  most  gigantic  timber  trees, 
flourish  in  greatest  perfection  and  abundance;  there 
animals,  governed  by  food  instincts,  congregate  most 
densely ;  and  there  man,  led  by  similar  instincts,  and 
by  the  higher  purposes  of  social  life,  haa  chiefly  planted 
his  habitation. 

The  noblest  of  these  expanses  are  tho  river  plains  of 
the  new  world,  drained  by  such  waters  as  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Anuuon,  aud  La  Plata.    Iu  North  America, 
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t*i«  twain  w  dmiuge  of  the  MiHiMippi  ii  Mtioutod 
•t  1,800,000  MuaM  milei,  kud  that  of  thA  8t  Lkwraaca 
M  600,000 ;  whila  northward  of  the  60th  Mimllel,  ex- 
tendi ta  Inhoepltftble  fl»t  of  perbape  ■till  gtm^  di- 
meniione.    Much  of  thti  former  exp«nM  U  rolling  or 
undi<l»t!iig  in  it»  iurfaoe,  well  watered  by  minor  riven, 
exhibitins  broad  grasay  praMu  and  exteniiTe  pine 
fore«t« ;  the  lecond  U  more  irregular  in  iurface,  largely 
occupied  by  lakee,  and  cumbered  with  foreat  growth ; 
while  the  last  ie  a  bleak  and  desolate  waite,  ovenpread 
with  innumerable  lakee,  and  reeemblinff  Siberia  in  the 
phytioal  churaeter  of  its  surface  and  the  rigour  of  ite 
climate.    In  South  America,  we  have  firit  tho  low  belt 
of  country  ikirting  the  ihoree  of  the  Pacific,  from  £0 
to  100  mile*  in  width,  and  about  4000  in  length,  fertile 
at  ite  eztiemitiee,  but  in  the  middle  sandy  and  arid  ; 
next  the  baein  of  the  Orinoco,  consiating  of  ezteuaive 
plains  called  Hanoi,  either  destitute  of  wood,  or  merely 
dotted  with  trees,  but  covered  during  part  of  the  year 
with  tall  herbage ;  then  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  a  vast 
plain,  embracing  a  surface  of  neiirly  '2,000,000  tiquare 
miles,  poaeeuing  a  rich  soil  and  humid  climate,  and 
almoet  entirely  covered  with  dense  forests  and  impene- 
trable jungle  marshes  by  the  river  sides ;  and  lastly, 
the  great  valley  of  the  Plata,  occupied  chiefly  by  open 
plains  called  ;>anijxM,  in  some  parts  saline  and  barren, 
but  in  general  clothed  with  weeds,  thistloii,  and  tall 
grasses.    Next  in  order  of  importance  is  that  section 
of  Surope  extending  from  the  German  Sea,  through 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia,  towards  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, preitenting   inditforeimy  tracts  of  heatb,  sand, 
and  open  pasture,  and  regarded  by  geographers  as  one 
vast  plain.    So  flat  is  the  general  profile  ol  this  region, 
that  it  has  been  remarked  "it  is  possible  to  draw  a 
line  from  London  to  Moscow,  which  would  not  per- 
ceptibly vary  from  a  dead  level  1"     Passing  the  Ural 
ridge,  a  plain  of  still  greater  dimensions  stretches  on- 
wanl  through  Siberia,  towards  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
This  region  is  of  no  great  elevation,  and  though  diver- 
sified by  occasional  heights,  consigts  chiefly  of  gravelly 
steppes,  covered  with  coarnn  horbage,  lakes,  and  mo- 
rasses.    In  Africa,  the  northern  and  central  portion, 
so  far  as  explored,  appears  to  be  a  vast  expanse  of 
Sahara,  or  sandv  desert,  broken  at  scanty  intervals  by 
oases  of  life  and  verdure. 

Besides  these  wide  expanses,  which  maybe  said  to 
counterbalance  the  mountain  systems,  there  arc  plains 
of  minor  extent,  which  often  stamp  the  countries  to 
which  tliey  belong  with  a  peculiar  character.  These 
are  the  verdant  prairies  of  North  America,  already 
noticed,  the  pampas  and  llanos  of  South  America,  the 
steppes  of  Asia  and  Northern  Europe,  the  tundras  or 
bog-marshes  of  Siberia,  the  grassy  karoos  of  Southern 
Africa,  the  ttiUgleA  jungles  o{  India,  the  alluvial  straths 
or  dalis  of  our  island,  and  the  low  muddy,  but  gra- 
dually-increasing deltas  of  such  rivers  as  the  Ganges, 
Nile,  Niger,  and  Mississippi.  To  lesser  flats  and  de- 
pressions— as  valleys,  glens,  ravines,  &c. — which  give 
character  to  tlo  landscape  of  minor  districts,  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  refer.  Physically,  they  produce 
results  akin  to  those  ot'  larger  deprcRsions ;  and  whether 
they  be  the  subsidences  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  the 
sites  of  silted-up  lakes,  valleys  of  erosion,  or  ravines  of 
volcanic  rupture,  it  is  the  province  of  geology,  not  of 
geography,  to  determine. 

Under  this  head  it  is  usual  to  describe  ^smres, 
caverns,  and  other  svbterraneait  openings;  but  as  these 
are  interesting  more  on  account  of  their  curious  struc- 
turet<,  than  from  any  etTect  they  prodyce  on  the  aspect 
or  conditions  of  the  globe,  we  shall  leave  them  to  be 
noticed,  as  occasion  may  offer,  under  the  respective 
countries  in  which  they  occur.  This  only  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  they  owe  their  forrcatioii  either  to  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  convulsions,  to  the  erosion  of  sub- 
terranean springs  and  streams,  or  to  the  action  of  waves 
and  tides,  when  the  clifiTs  in  which  they  are  situated 
formed  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  They  become  indices, 
in  this  way,  to  bygone  operations;  and  are  not  unfre- 
qaently  the  catacombs,  as  it  were,  of  animals  long  ago 


•ztlnrt,  whoee  Mmaini  had  either  baan  drifted  thitW, 
or  who,  while  aliva,  had  fled  than  for  a  last  ihcltar  dur- 
ing louie  of  uatura'a  axtraordiuaijr  oonTulaioiu. 

TUa  OCtAH. 

The  ocean,  though  in  fact  a  lingla  mail  of  fluid 
resting  in  the  hollows  of  the  solid  crust,  surrounding 
the  dry  lind  on  all  sides,  and  indsntinc  it  with  num*- 
rous  bays  and  gulfs,  is  generally  divide«f  bv  geographer! 
into  the  following  great  basins : — Tha  Pae^/ie  Ooean, 
11,000  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  8000  in 
breadth,  covering  an  area  of  50,000,000  square  miles , 
the  Altantio,  11600  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  1800  to  5400  in  breadth,  covering  about 
'.'5,000,000  square  miles  ;  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  be- 
tween 40  degrees  south  and  25  degrees  north  latitude, 
is  about  4500  miles  in  length,  and  as  many  iu  breadth, 
covering  a  surface  of  17,0(K>,000  square  miles ;  the  An- 
tarctic Ocean,  lying  round  the  South  Pole,  and  Joining 
the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  latitude  of  40  degrees  south, 
and  the  Pacific  in  50  degrees,  embraces  an  area  (in- 
clusive of  whatever  land  it  may  contain^  of  80,000,000 
square  miles ;  and  the  Arctic  Ooean,  which  surrounds 
the  North  Pole,  and  lies  to  the  north  of  Asia  and 
America,  having  a  circuit  of  about  8400  miles.  Be- 
sides these  great  basii^s,  there  are  other  sett*  of  consider- 
able extent,  aj  the  Mediterranean,  covering  an  area  of 
1,000,000  square  miles;  the  German  Ocean,  153,700; 
the  Baltic,  134,900;  the  Black  Seb,  with  its  subordi- 
nate gulfs  and  branches,  181,000 ;  but  these  and  other 
minor  sections  will  be  more  appropriately  deucribcd 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  respective  countries  with 
which  they  are  politically  aa  well  as  physically  asso- 
ciated. 

Respecting  the  depth  of  the  ooean  we  have  no  very 
definite  knowledge ;  but  this  we  may  assume,  a  priori, 
that  it  possesses  great  irregularity  of  depth  and  shallow- 
ness, just  as  the  terrestrial  surface  presents  diversity  of 
hill  and  plain,  and  that,  as  the  loftiest  mountains  risa 
about  five  miles  in  height,  so  the  extreme  depth  of  tha 
ocean  may  not  greatly  exceed  that  measure.  In  the 
North  Atlantic,  Lord  Mulgrave  did  not  touch  the 
ground  vrith  a  sounding  I'^n  if  4680  feet,  and  Mr 
Ucoresby  was  equally  unsuccessful  with  one  of  7200 
feet;  while  in  latitude  15"  3'  S.,  and  longitude  23°  IV 
W.,  Sir  James  Ross  tried,  but  did  not  obtain  sound- 
ings, with  a  line  of  27,600  feet  t  Having  nearly  ascer- 
tained its  Buperflnics,  and  assuming  average  depths, 
many  havo  amused  themielves  with  calculating  the 
probable  quantity  of  water  in  the  ooeuu ;  but  all  such 
calculations,  in  the  absence  of  anything  like  data,  arc 
worse  than  worthlcKs.  This  only  we  know,  that  the 
quantity,  whatever  it  may  be,  remains,  by  the  unalter- 
able laws  of  evaporation  and  condensation,  always  at 
a  fixed  point,  there  bein;;  neither  increase  r,or  decrease. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  La  Place,  a  French  astrono- 
mer, that  if  the  existing  watersi  of  the  ocean  were  in- 
creased only  one-fourth,  the  earth  would  be  drowned, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains; 
and  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  waters  were  dimi- 
nished in  the  same  proportion,  the  largest  rivers  would 
dwindle  to  the  capacity  of  brooks,  and  some  of  the 
principal  arms  of  the  sea  would  entirely  disappear, 
while  at  the  some  time  the  earth  would  be  deprived  of 
its  due  proportion  of  humidity,  and  the  face  of  nature 
be  dried  up  and  rendered  desolate.  The  pressure  of 
the  ocean  (which  depends  on  its  depth)  exerts  an  im- 
portant influence,  inasmuch  as  it  renders  it  impossible 
for  plants  or  animals  to  exist  beyond  a  comparatively 
limited  distance  from  the  shore  or  depth  from  the  sur- 
face. Teeming  as  the  ocean  is  with  life,  its  greater 
depths  seem  to  be  as  void  and  desolate  as  the  peaks  of 
the  snow-clad  mountains. 

Water  being  a  slow  conductor  of  heat,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ocean  is  less  affected  by  seasonal  influences, 
and  much  more  uniform,  than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
while  the  action  of  currents  and  counter-currents  tends 
to  equalise  its  heat  in  all  latitudes.  Within  the  tro- 
pics, the  Kurface  tcmnerature  ranges  between  77  and  84 
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dcwtM  P*lu«nMt;  but  M  th*  dtpth  of  SOO  feet  or 
tlwrtbr,  th«  mIm  influMiM  ii  unhlt.  In  th«  torrid 
■ona,  »•  toinpanturt  dimtnitbiit  with  tho  danth;  in 
tk«  polw  MM,  It  incrtMM  with  the  depth ;  and  ftbout 
th«  I»tikad«  of  70  dtffrtM,  it  ii  newly  oonttMt  mt  M 
daptbl.  Tftking  the  month  of  Mftron  m  one  of  thoee 
during  wkleh  the  be»t  of  tho  tun  mutt  be  eqvklljr  de- 
termined In  both  directioiii  by  latitude,  we  find  that 
In  that  month  the  riea  hwi  btien  found,  »t  1 1*  Dif  8.,  of 
80-0  F»J:rw»helt ;  »t  31'  34'  8.,  of  757 ;  »l  40*  W  8., 
of  39*0;  though  in  lome  inntaneee  it  hoi  been  found 
Mrerkl  demea  more  or  leu  »t  the  esme  MMon,  »nd 
undw  nearlr  the  euuo  latitude.  A  aroall  difference 
ii  diecorered  between  the  obnoryation*  on  temperature 
in  the  twt>  hemiipheree.  For  the  flnt  23  degroee  to- 
ward* the  iouth,  the  decreaie  of  heat  ii  ilower,  and 
afier  that  more  rapid,  than  toward*  the  north.  It 
rouit  bo  erldent  to  orenr  one  who  coniidfnt  the  Rreat 
roaaa  of  water*  compoding  tho  ocean,  and  tho  inter- 
change of  poeition  whinh  muit  alwajr*  be  taking  place, 
*■  a  greater  or  le*<  extent,  between  the  warmer  and 
Jer  portion*,  that  thi*  comparatire  equability  of 


lemperatun  i*  unavoidable,  eren  if  there  were  no  other 
oaute*  to  account  for  it.  The  uie*  of  that  c(|uabilitr 
am  *till  more  obtion* :  by  it  the  natural  rMult  of  higl 


equability 
mlt  of  high 
latitude  I*  more  oi  Ie«*  corrected.  A  milder  air  breatb- 
ing  from  the  aea  (often*  the  climate  all  orer  tho  ad- 
jacont  land,  and  produce*  a  congeniality  which  in  of 
the  greate*t  lerTice.  On  the  other  hand,  in  thoae  torrid 
region*  where  both  animated  and  rcgc table  nature  is 
apt  to  *ink  beneath  the  vertical  ray*  of  the  lun,  the 
cooling  breath  of  the  oceau  coniei,  generally  at  fixed 
time*,  communicating  fre*hneiM  and  vigour  to  all 
around. 

The  laiine  prcoerty  of  tho  ocean,  to  which  we  have 
already  adverted  in  general  tenn*  (p.  31),  ha*  never 
been  icientifloally  accounted  for ;  it  baffle*  all  human 
inveetigation.  Some  have  alleged  that  it  is  cauecd  by 
fo«*il  or  rock  *aU  at  the  bottom ;  other*  that  the  *aline 
constituent*  arc  carried  down  by  nprinff*  and  rivem  from 
the  land  ;  but  neither  hvpothe*i*  will  account  for  all 
the  phenomena,  while,  if  the  latter  were  true,  the  ocoan 
would  be  graduallv  becoming  *altcr  in  couHcquenco 
of  incetiant  contribution*.  The  most  rea«onable  con- 
cluaion  is,  that  tbe  sea  ii  a  horoogcneou*  *alt  body,  that 
it*  water*  were  created,  and  have  continued,  and  ever 
will  continue,  in  this  Baline  condition,  in  the  *ame 
manner  that  tho  atmo*phere  ha*  been  created  and 
exiat*  a*  a  compound  body.  The  inquity,  therefore, 
why  the  *ea  i*  *aJt,  ii  ju*t  a*  needle**  a*  why  the  at- 
mo«phere  i*  compoied  of  two  or  three  gawe*.  The  two 
que«tion*  are  equally  Hhrouded  in  myetcry.  All  that 
we  know  for  certain  i*,  that  the  ocean  i*  not  of  uniform 
laltne** ;  that  tho  Southern  Ocean,  for  example,  con- 
tain* more  than  the  Northern  ;  that  inland  *ea8  are 
genurally  more  *aline  than  the  open  ocean  ;  and  that  the 
surface  water  i*  *omewhat  froiihor  than  that  obtained 
from  considerable  depth*.  The  gravity  conferred  on 
the  water  of  the  ocean  by  it*  laline  property  ii  1  U-27, 
reckoning  distilled  water  at  60°  Fahr.  equal  to  1 ;  and 
to  thi*  dentity  it  owe*  its  luperior  buoyant  power*. 
Again,  freth  water,  underordinory  circunutanccs,  freeze* 
ftt  39  degrees  Fahrenheit,  wherea*  the  water  of  the  ocean 
require*  a  degree  of  cold  equal  to  W  deeroes  ;  and  the 
ice  then  formed  ia  irregular,  poroua,  and  charged  with 
▼eeicle*  of  a  den*e  briny  liquid. 

The  colour  and  phoipfiorescenoe  of  the  ocean  arc  tho 
next  *en*ible  properties  requiring  attention.  When 
examined  in  smail  quantitie*,  8ea>water  i*  colourlus* ; 
but  when  viawed  in  tbe  ma**  in  the  wide  ocean,  it  ap- 
pear* to  be  of  an  azure  or  blue  tint.  The  cauae  of  thi* 
generally  blue  colour  ha*  not  been  a*  yet  clearly  ex- 
plained ;  but  it  *«en>'  o  be  in  *ome  degree  accounted 
for  by  reference  to  certain  principle*  connected  with 
tiie  ecience  of  optica.  Probably  moat  are  aware  that 
light  contiat*  of  the  aet  of  colour*  which  we  see  so  beau- 
iifullj  di«played  in  the  rainbow.  Now  it  ia  a  law  of 
light,  that  when  it  enter*  any  body,  and  i*  either  re- 
flected or  transmitted  to  the  eye,  a  certain  portion  of 
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it,  can«i*ting  of  mors  or  l«w  of  its  Miottrf,  i*  loM  In 
the  body.  The  reraaindor,  botng  rtilected,  *trlkM  our 
vl*ion,  and  whatever  mlour  tkat  may  bo,  tlM  oMfoei 
aeem*  of  that  colour.  Now  it  chaneo*  that  the  nortioii 
of  light  mo*t  apt  to  be  reflected  tVom  ma****  of  tliui*^ 
parent  fluid  i*  the  blue;  bene*  It  I*,  or  mppoaed  to 
be,  that  the  air  and  *ea  both  appear  of  thi*  eoioar. 
Whilo  there  eon  be  no  doubt  that  the  oo«M  i*  |Mit* 
rally  of  a  blue  colour,  it  i*  equally  certain  that  thert 
are  many  portion*  of  sea  In  whieh  a  difflntnt  hue  ap- 
pear*.  The  cau*e*  of  three  eseeptlon*  from  tho  mlo 
stem  to  bo  of  various  kind*.  Frequently,  tho  ordinary 
colour  of  the  *f  a  i*  affbcted  by  the  admixture  of  foreign 
eubetance*,  these  bring  *omotimet  of  a  living  and  or- 
ganic nature,  and  sorootimes  the  revorso.  The  mo*t 
aimple  example  of  the  latter  olaa*  of  ca*e*  is  tho  eom- 
roon  flooding  of  any  stream,  when  quantltir*  of  mnd 
and  earthy  particles  are  introduced  into  the  river,  and 
emptied  into  the  sea.  What  i*  thu*  strikingly  (oon  on 
every  coast,  on  a  small  icale,  will  readily  be  conoeived 
to  be  of  infinitely  wider  extent  in  the  mighty  riven  of 
the  principal  continent*  of  thu  globe.  Some  seas  are 
coloured  jw//oio  from  a  aimilar  cause.  Vegetable  matter 
ia  known  to  havo  a  colouring  effect ;  but  more  uauolly 
the  iMKuliar  tint,  whether  red,  green,  ke.  of  the  sea, 
results  from  tbe  presence  of  infuaorial  animalcules. 
Another  claas  of  caae*  in  which  the  ocean  appears  to  bo 
tinged  with  a  peculiar  colour,  i*  referable  to  the  reflec- 
tion of  rnvH  of  light  from  tho  bed  or  bottom ;  and 
hence,  in  Mhallow  and  clear  aeaa,  the  colour  of  the 
ground  is  a  main  cause  of  any  particular  tirt  which  the 
water  may  oasume. 

The  phoaphor^acence  of  the  ocean,  dA«cribcd  in  snefa 
glowing  terms  by  tlniost  every  voyager  in  tropical  soas, 
ia  no;r  aatiafhctorily  ascertained  to  «rise  sometime* 
from  the  pre*ence  of  soophyte*  and  infiiiorial  ani- 
malcule*, and  at  othera  from  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matter.  Similar  phenomena, 
arising  from  aimilar  causes,  exist  on  land — tho  glow- 
worm, firefly,  certain  fungi,  putrid  fish,  &c. — and  their 
appearance  in  the  one  element  need  not  excite  greater 
surprise  than  their  exhibition  in  tbe  other. 

TIDES— CUnBENTS — WAVES. 

The  water*  of  tho  ocean  are  subject  to  variou*  mo- 
tion* and  fluctuation*,  such  us  tide*,  currents,  whirl- 
pool*, wave*.  That  re^lar  cl>b  and  flow  known  by  the 
name  of  tiden,  and  which  cont'ers  on  the  ocean  one  of 
it*  moat  intoreeting  features,  is  eau*ed  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  *un  and  moon.  By  the  univenal  law  of 
gravitation,  all  maaaea  of  matter  have  a  tendency  to  Im 
attracted  or  drawn  towards  each  other.  The  moon, 
therefore,  aa  a  maaa  of  matter,  in  pa**!ng  round  the 
earth,  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  earth  after  it,  or  out 
of  its  natural  relative  poeition,  and  it  really  doe*  *o  to 
a  small  extent.  Aa  it  paaaea  round,  it  draws  up  the 
water*  in  a  protuberance,  or,  in  common  language. 
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draw*  a  huge  wavo  afler  it.  Dut  it  also  <?rtLws  tho  land 
beneath  tlie  protuberance,  and  *o  cause*  the  oppoaite 
lido  of  the  globe  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  ocean, 
leaving  the  water*  there  to  form  a  similar  protuberance 
or  hieh  wave.  In  the  one  ca*e,  the  water  ia  drawn 
directlpr  up  or  towards  tho  moon  (M) ;  in  the  other,  the 
water  i*  in  tome  *hape  left  behind  by  the  land  being 
pulled  away  from  it.  In  both  a  similar  effect  is  pro- 
duiTod  ;  two  tides  (<  O  are  caused  at  opposite  extremi- 
ties of  the  earth.  Where  the  higher  part  of  either  of 
thetc  great  billows  strikes  our  coasts,  we  have  tho  phe- 
nomenon of  high  water ;  and  when  the  lower  touches 
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w,  tt  i«  tow  mltr.  RmH  of  Um  w»r*t  U  brougbt  ortr 
Miy  girm  pUoo  In  tlw  eiroumfartnc*  of  Ihu  Murtli  In 
ivmtyfwr  hours,  to  m  io  gaum  high  wtMr  twico  » 
0»|i>  IIm  mid  U  alto  knows  to  hftrt  m  ot rUin  attrso- 
ilvt  influoncf  on  th«  wattn  of  Uw  ocaan ;  but  from  tho 
great  ditteao*  of  that  luminary,  tke  tflhct  i*  cnmpara- 
%i  nlj  «mall.  Aut  irbon  this  minor  iniluonco  of  the  iun 
tit^Dcida*  with  that  of  tho  noon,  or  aet«  in  tbo  tarn*  lino 
of  aUraotlon  (M  t),  wo  poiceivM  a  maiktd  inoroaM  in  t^M 
iidmii  on  tuch  ocsaalous  wo  hare  what  are  called  ^fltf, 
or  largt  tide*.  When  the  volar  and  lunar  attn«tiou»  act 
in  oppoiition,  we  hare  n*ap,  or  «na/(  tidee,  Im  iipriiu| 
tide*  aapptn  twice  «  month,  when  the  moon  ie  at  Atfl 
and  ohann;  and  tliu  neap  when  the  moon  it  in  tht 
middle  of  ita  orbit  butwecu  thute  two  poluta.  A  tldo 
roouiMW  tix  houn  to  rine,  which  it  doe*  by  imail  im- 
puiMO  or  lippUnat  of  tho  watur  on  tho  thore,  and  liz 
hourt  to  «bb  or  Ml ;  but  erory  tucceiaire  hixh  water  it 
from  twenty  to  twenty-ieron  niinutot  later  than  the 
praoeding,  or,  on  an  average,  about  fifty  minute*  for 
two  tidot,  in  connequoiico  of  the  earth  requiring  thrt 
time  aboTO  the  twonty-four  hour*  to  bring  our  giro 
point  again  beneath  the  moon.  Tho  tldet  are  thu*  ro- 
tardod  bv  the  tamo  roaMon  that  the  moon  ritot  fifty 
minute*  lator  erery  day.  It  it  eridout  thut  tlto  tide* 
will  be  greatest  at  that  point  of  the  earth'*  turfaco 
I  'which  l»  nearest  to  the  moon,  or  where  the  latter  i* 
vertical.  She  it  to  between  the  tronics;  and  accord- 
ingly the  tide*  are  there  groateat,  and  thoy  diminixh  at 
we  approach  cither  pole*.  It  is  further  to  bo  remarked, 
that  tko  moon  doe*  not  anywhoro  draw  up  the  tidei  im- 
mediately. Three  hour*  olup«e  before  tho  water*  are 
raited,  in  ooniequence  of  the  law  of  inertia,  or  a  dia- 
potltion  which  every  body  ho*  to  continue  in  the  condi- 
tion of  rent  or  motion  in  which  it  happens  to  bo  placed. 
Thia  Htubbomnesa  to  resist  tho  moon's  iniluoncc  is  only 
overcome  by  a  three  hours'  action  upon  tho  water* ;  and 
thus  the  tidal  ware  is  always  three  houn  bohind  tbo 
moon  in  it*  pa**age.  Twice  a  year — n.imoly,  in  March 
and  September — tho  tide*  ore  higher  than  at  othor 
times,  becauee  then  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon 
is  strongest.  In  Home  of  the  firth*  or  arnu  of  the  sea  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  it  has  been  occasionally 
noticed  that  there  have  boon  four  high  waters  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Those,  however,  are  not  simple 
tides.  The  double  risings  aro  caused  by  the  irresular 
passage  of  the  tidal  wave  from  the  Atlantic  round  the 
north  and  south  points  of  tho  island  of  Great  Britain. 
When  that  portion  of  the  wave  which  proceeds  by  tho 
south  reaches  the  east  coast  sooner  than  that  by  the 
north,  or  vice  I'crsa,  there  will  be  two  risings  of  tho 
water  instead  of  one.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  all 
tho  great  seas  and  oceans  foi'min;^,  as  we  have  seen, 
only  one  shoet  of  water  variously  distributed,  th<  V^ 
and  flow  In  each  depend  not  on  its  own  prope'  "  Lr 
but  are  tho  result  of  the  combination  of  that  tide  ;vi.!. 
currents  mingling  with  It  from  tides  of  other  seas — a 
result  dopcudtng  upon  IncqualltleH  of  sea-bottom,  the 
configuration  of  Uk  coasts,  their  inclination  undnr  water, 
the  slzo  and  direction  of  the  channel  which  ..  jonects  It 
with  other  seas,  and  occasionally  upon  wii>ds  and  cur- 
rents which  are  not  tidal.  So  mucl'  d..  these  clrcum- 
atancos  afiect  the  astronomical  or  primanj  tidal  wave, 
that  while  it  rises  In  the  expanse  of  the  Pacific  to  one 
or  two  feet  only,  the  dented  wave  often  rises  In  con- 
fined or  obstructed  scaa  to  elevations  of  thirty,  forty, 
or  even  seventy  feet !  Thla  circumstance  has  given 
rise  to  tho  determination  of  cotidal  lines,  or  lines  which 
mark  the  contemporaneous  position  of  the  various 
points  of  the  great  wave  which  carries  high  water  from 
shore  to  shore.  Inland  expanses  of  water,  like  the 
Baltic,  Mediterranean,  and  Caspian  Seas,  nnd  tho 
lakes  of  North  America,  have  no  perceptible  tides. 

Beside^  being  affscted  by  the  regular  motion  of  the 
tides,  the  ocean,  In  mai>y  parts  of  Its  extended  bounds, 
Is  Influenced  by  currents,  which  act  continually  in  par- 
ticular directions.  Current*  aro  the  result  of  vanous 
causes — such  a*  temperature,  winds,  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  coast*  and  iuleta— but  chiefly,  as  i*  believed,  of 


th«fot*to?7motlou(tfth«Mrth.  Tb«gUb«iiilUdliim«l 
notion  laavaa,  a*  it  wsra,  th«  fluid  Mhlod  ;  and  hmc* 
than  i*  a  porpatual  flow  of  th«  im  firom  thf  waatarm 
coa*t*  of  Rurop*  and  Africa  toward*  tho  aaatam  kmd- 
board,  a*  it  i*  called,  of  America,  and  flrom  tha  waat  of 
America  to  th«  eaatorn  ooait  of  Asia.  Thl*  noTOWont 
i*  chiefly  confined  to  the  tropic*,  unlaa*  whaia  Um  *m 
ii  tumad  atiilo  by  tha  land,  and  cautad  to  dlTOlg*  to- 
ward*  the  north  or  touth.  If  we  start  in  a  *arvty  of 
this  motion  from  tha  wettam  coatt  of  America,  wa  find 
it  producing  a  conatant  current  acroaa  tha  vaat  axpaoaa 
of  the  Paoiflo,  till  it  it  turned  off  by  Aaia  and  Awtrali*. 
A  great  dIri*ion  of  it*  fore*  i*  dlraottd  through  Ut« 
tea*  on  both  side*  of  the  latter  continant,  and  *o  on 
through  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  round  tha  Cap*  of  Oood 
Hope,  till  it  reachea  the  free  oxpanta  of  tha  Atlantic, 
acres*  which  it  proceed*  in  tho  *ama  manner  a*  acroaa 
the  Paoiflo.  The  current  of  the  Atlantic  atrik**  tha 
con*t  of  Brazil,  and  break*  at  Cap*  St  Augtt*tlne  into 
two  dlrUlons,  one  of  which  procoed*  rouna  Cap*  Ilbm 
Into  the  Pacific,  while  the  other  adrance*  through 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  am'  so  on  Into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 
This  latter  branch  conspires,  with  the  va*t  i**ue  of 
''' ish  waters  which  pour*  into  tho  Oulf  of  Mexico,  to 

,isa  the  level  of  that  »«^  above  that  of  the  neighbour- 
iug  ocean ;  and  c«  iting  the  lurplu*  to  force  its  way  out 
between  Florida  and  Cuba,  produce*  tha  celebrated 
Oulf  Strevrn,  whi  h  I*  by  far  the  most  powerful  marina 
cumnt  known. 

i.  sldo*  thr  ^and  cqu'-'orial  c  tropical  current^ 
there  is  one  oi  a  less  deci  .U  character  from  the  polea 
to  the  equator.  The  sea  lor  the  tropic*  evaporate* 
to  a  greater  extent  thi  >.  ■.  -lowhere,  by  the  influence  of 
a  vertical  sun.  The  va^  n  rs  are  apt  to  proceed  towards 
the  north  a  '  south,  where  they  dr  -nd  In  rain.  A 
•urplus  of  V  vc  I  thuf  produced  in  "  ^  high  latitudes, 
which  natu'  '«lly  f  'ws  back  towards  the  equator.  Ilenca 
a  constant  t/ut  comparatively  tlight  flow  from  the  north 
and  south  toward*  that  warmer  region  of  the  earth. 
Under  the  influence  of  thi*  stream,  large  ma**e*  of  ica 
are  conatantly  becominf;  detached  from  the  polar  store*, 
and  drifted  to  the  tropic*.  In  some  of  the  l>ays  on  th« 
north  side  of  Iceland  thl*  frigid  substance  come*  la 
vast  quantities.  Insomuch  a*  to  choke  them  up  to  tho 
depth  of  £(  <  feet.  What  Is  still  more  strange,  these 
mosses  of  ice  are  sometimes  mixed  up  with  trees,  soma 
of  which  are  known  to  be  the  produce  of  the  torrid 
xone  in  America  ;  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  action  of 
tho  northern  division  of  the  great  current  which  parts 
at  Cape  St  Augustine.  That  northern  division,  after 
rusblng  into  and  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  proceed* 
northward  to  Newfoundland,  and  thence  at  a  high  lati- 
tude returns  athwart  the  Atlantic,  finally  sweeping 
along  the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  and  rejoining  the 
current  which  gave  it  its  first  impulse. 

The  operation  of  the  tides  is  less  observable  in  the 
great  currents  wo  have  alluded  to,  than  In  those  which 
prevail  In  the  more  secluded  seas.  The  abstraction  of 
water  from  a  secluded  sea  by  tho  recess  of  the  tide,  and 
the  rush  Inwards  produced  by  Its  flow,  are  sufficient 
ot  themselves  to  cause  very  Impetuous  currents,  more 
particularly  In  tho  narrow  channels  by  which  the  in- 
land seas  are  connected  with  the  ocean.  Wo  find  it 
stated,  in  a  pamphlet  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
Orkney  Islands,  that  tho  Pentland  Firth,  which  sepa- 
rates the  continent  of  Great  Britain  from  Ovkney,  "  has 
no  fewer  than  four-and-twenty  contrary  currents  of  the 
tide  at  the  fiood  of  spring,  besides  numerous  sets  and 
eddies,  which,  under  the  local  names  of  welh,  swcklies, 
and  rootta,  boil  more  madly  on  the  Oicadian  shore  than 
ever  did  witch's  caldron  on  the  kindred  coast  of  Nor- 
way, if  we  may  I>elieve  old  tradition  and  Bishop  Pon- 
toppldan.  '  The  Boar  of  Papa,'  at  the  .opposite  extreme 
of  Orkney,  is  another  terrible  tide ;  when  he  gets  a 
vessel  in  his  tusks,  he  shakes  the  masts  out — an  ope- 
ration which,  in  the  country  phrase,  goes  by  tho  name 
of  hackling."  The  contrariety  of  influence*  which  are 
Hometimes  brought  Into  play  by  polar  «nd  equatorial 
currents,  and  those  produced  oy  the  tides,  oocasioo 
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many  phenomena  estremelTpetplexing,  and  sometimes 
mj  dangerous,  to  the  narigator.  In  the  Catt  .,;at,  bj 
which  the  Baltic  is  connected  Kith  the  German  Ocean, 
one  current  always  goes  in  by  the  side  next  Jutland, 
while  another  issues  forth  by  that  nearest  to  Sweden. 
In  like  manner,  a  current  seems  to  proceed  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Britain  towards  the  south ;  while  another, 
flowing  in  an  opposite  di.-cction,  advancei  along  the 
coast  of  Holland.  What  is  still  more  curious,  under- 
ounents  are  sometimes  found  going  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion to  those  upon  the  surface.  At  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, it  is  said  there  is  always  a  surface  current  setting 
in,  as  if  to  supply  a  want  in  the  Mediterranean,  while 
at  a  certain  depth  there  is  another  flowing  outwards  to 
the  Atlantic. 

Two  currents  of  equal  force,  but  of  different  direc- 
tions, meeting  in  a  narrow  passage  or  ^ut,  will  cause  a 
whirlpool,  a  phenomenon  which  has  ignorantly  been 
said  to  bo  produced  by  subterranean  rivers,  gulfs, 
chasms,  kc.  but  essentially  is  only  an  eddy,  produced 
by  the  contact  o*  two  currents  meeting  on  a  centre. 
The  whirlpool  named  the  Euripides,  near  the  coast  of 
Greece,  alternately  absorbs  anu  rejects  the  water  seven 
times  in  tweuty-four  hours.  Charybdis,  in  the  Straits 
of  Sicily,  absorbs  and  rejects  the  water  thrice  in  twenty- 
four  hours:  and  the  Maelstroem,  on  the  coast  of 
Norway,  which  is  considerably  the  largest,  absorbs, 
every  six  hours,  water,  ships,  whales— in  shct, 
everything  that  approaches  its  malignant  influence — 
and  t'e  next  six  hours  is  employed  in  cacting  them 
up  again.  These  eddies  art  sometimes  augmented  by 
the  force  of  contending  tides,  or  by  the  action  of  the 
winds. 

Being  an  elastic  an<!  mobile  fluid,  water  is  readily 
acted  upon  by  winds ;  and  thus  r  ivet  are  produced, 
vaiying  in  height  and  velocity  according  to  the  force 
and  continuity  of  the  wind,  extent  of  uninterrupted  sur- 
face, depth  of  the  ocean,  contending  currents,  and  the 
like.  "  The  common  cause  of  waves,"  says  Dr  Arnott, 
"  is  the  friction  of  the  wind  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Little  ridges  or  elevations  first  appear,  which, 
by  continuance  of  the  force,  gradually  increase,  until 
tney  become  the  rolling  mountains  seen  where  the 
winds  sweep  over  a  great  exlen*  of  water.  In  rounding 
the  Cajie  or  Good  Hope,  waves  are  met  with,  or  rather 
a  swell,  so  vast,  that  a  few  ridges  and  a  few  depressions 
occupy  the  extent  of  a  mile.  But  these  are  not  so  dan- 
geroui>  to  ships  as  a  thorter  sea,  as  it  is  termed,  with 
more  perpendicular  waves.  The  slope  in  the  former  is 
so  gentle,  that  the  rising  and  falling  are  scarcely  felt ; 
while  the  latter,  by  the  sudden  tossing  of  the  vessel,  is 
often  destructive.  When  a  ship  is  sailing  before  the 
wind,  and  riding  over  the  long  swell,  she  advances  as  if 
by  leaps ;  for  while  each  wave  passes,  she  is  first  de- 
scending headlong  on  its  front,  acquiring  a  Telocity  so 
wild,  that  she  can  scarcely  be  steered  ;  and  soon  after, 
when  the  wave  has  glided  under  her,  she  is  climbing 
on  its  back,  and  her  motion  is  slackened  almost  to  rest 
before  the  following  wave  arrives.  The  velocity  of 
waves  has  relation  to  their  magnitude.  The  large 
Waves  just  spoken  of  proceed  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty 
to  t  '.vy  miles  an  hour.  It  is  a  vulgar  belief  that  the 
water  itself  advances  with  the  speed  of  the  wave ;  but 
in  fact  the  form  only  advances,  while  the  t\ihstance, 
except  a  little  spray  above,  remains  rising  and  falling 
in  the  same  place  with  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum. 
A  wave  of  water,  in  this  respect,  is  exactly  imitated  by 
the  wave  running  along  a  stretched  rope  when  one  end 
is  shaken  ;  or  by  the  mimic  waves  of  our  theatres, 
which  are  generally  undulations  of  long  pieces  of  car- 
pet, moved  by  attendants.  But  when  a  wave  reaches 
a  shallow  bank  or  beach,  the  water  becomes  really  pro- 
gressive; for  then,  as  it  cannot  sink  direct'y  downwards. 
It  falls  over  and  forwards,  seeking  the  level."  Sailors 
and  others  speak  of  waves  running  "  mountains  high;" 
&ut  it  is  questionable  if,  even  in  the  dreaded  Bay  of 
Biscay,  they  ever  attain  an  altitude  of  thirty  feet, 
measuring  from  th«  tiough  of  the  seato  the  crest  of  the 
aucceeding  ware. 
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Lakes  are  inland  bodies  of  water  not  connected  with 
the  ocean  or  any  of  its  branches :  they  are  generally 
fresh,  but  are  occasionally  brackish,  or  even  decidedly 
salt.  They  are  classified  according  k.-  they  are  fresh  or 
saline,  and  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  re- 
ceive and  discharge  their  waters — namely,  those  that 
both  receive  and  discharge  running  water;  those  that 
receive  waters,  but  have  no  visible  outlet,  as  the  Cm- 
plan  Sea ;  those  which  receive  no  running  water  (being 
'  -d  by  springs),  but  have  an  outlet ;  and  such  as 
neither  receive  nor  discharge  running  water.  Lakes  aro 
distributed  over  the  globe  according  to  the  inequalities 
of  surface ;  and  all  tend  to  annihilation,  partly  by  silt- 
ing up  their  basins,  and  partly  by  deepening  their  out- 
lets, thereby  eflecting  an  entire  drainage  of  their  waters. 
By  far  the  most  gigantic  are  those  of  North  America — 
such  as  Superior,  iluron,  Michigan,  Erie,  and  Ontario, 
which  respectively  occupy  38,000,  20,000,  16,000, 
10,000,  and  7200  square  miles.  Next  in  order  are  the 
lakes  of  Asia,  of  which  the  largest  are  Aral  and  Baikal; 
the  surface  of  the  former  is  estimated  at  9930,  and  the 
latter  at  7540  square  miles.  Of  the  African  lakes  we 
have  no  definite  information ;  but  Europe  can  boast  of 
a  vast  number,  which,  though  generally  small,  give 
beauty  and  diversity  to  her  landscapes.  Those  of  La- 
doga and  Onega,  in  Russia,  are  the  largest ;  the  former 
having  a  surface  of  6330,  and  the  latter  of  3280  square 
miles.  A  comparative  estimate  of  the  extent  of  these 
vast  sheets  may  be  formed,  when  we  mention  that  the 
area  of  lake  Geneva  does  not  exccud  840  square  miles. 

Lakes  subserve  important  purposes  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  They  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  waters  which 
rivers  would  too  speedily  carry  away  from  the  land; 
they  are  the  tanks,  as  it  were,  in  which  the  impurities 
of  streams  subside ;  they  refresh,  irrigate,  and  enliven 
the  landscape ;  and  as  they  all  tend  to  silt  up  their 
own  sites,  these  sites  become  in  time  tracts  of  the 
most  fertile  alluvium,  and  such  has  been  the  origin  of 
some  of  our  finest  plains.  They  are  also  the  scenes  of 
extensive  and  varied  vital  operations.  The  plants 
which  spring  from  their  bottoms,  or  flourish  by  their 
margins,  differ  widely  from  true  terrestrial  and  mari- 
time vegetation ;  and  the  animals  which  people  their 
waters  exhibit  structural  peculiarities  not  less  distinct 
and  characteristic. 

Hirers,  sticaim,  tprings — ^whether  flowing  with  a  vo- 
lume several  miles  in  breadth,  or  trickling  in  a  tiny 
rill  which  a  child's  hand  might  obstruct — constitute 
a  class  of  the  most  valuable  agencies  in  the  physical 
history  of  our  globe.  They  are  the  irrigators  of  its 
surface,  adding  alike  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  they  carry  off  impurities 
and  every  sort  of  waste  debris,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
ocean  as  the  strata  of  future  continents  ;  and  when  of 
sufiicient  volume,  they  form  the  most  ttvailable  of  all 
channels  of  communication  with  the  interior  of  conti- 
nents. Man  has  ever  located  himself  by  their  banks — 
using  their  waters  for  his  domestic  purposes,  making 
their  bosoms  the  highway  of  his  commerce,  and  apply- 
ing the  force  of  their  currents  to  the  abridgment  of  his 
toil.  They  have  ever  been  things  of  vitality  and  beauty 
to  the  poet,  silent  monitors  to  the  moralist,  and  agents 
of  comfort  and  civilisation  to  all  mankind.  The  man- 
ner of  their  origin  is  this : — The  sun's  heat,  acting  upon 
the  ocean  and  other  exposed  surfaces  of  water,  converts 
that  element  into  vapour;  this  vapour,  invisible,  and  of 
less  specific  gravity  than  the  atmosphere,  ascends,  and 
forms  clouds,  mists,  &c. ;  and  when  condensed  by  cold 
or  electric  agency,  as  described  under  METEOOOLoor, 
falls  by  its  specific  gravity  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of 
duw,  rain,  hail,  and  snow.  Falling  on  the  surface  in- 
discriminately, these  percolate  the  soil,  find  their  way 
throueh  the  rents,  fissures,  and  pores  of  the  rocky  strata, 
j.ad  ultimately  escape  at  some  lower  level  in  the  form 
of  springe.  Some  of  these  springs  are  perennial,  others 
temporary  or  intermittent :  some  are  limpid,  and  al- 
most absolutely  pure ;  others  are  impregnated  with  me- 
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tollto,  earthy,  and  saline  ingredients,  according  to  tlie 
nature  of  the  strata  through  which  they  hare  perco- 
lated >  some  are  cold,  others  tepid ;  while  many  issue, 
with  bubbling  and  steam,  near  the  ordinary  boiling 
point  of  water.  Springs,  naturally  tending  to  lower 
levels,  unite,  and  form  itreavuj  and  these  again  falling 
still  lower,  conjoin  in  ralleys,  and  form  rivers — creating 
in  their  course  rapids,  cataracts,  and  waterfalls,  ravines 
and  dells,  lakes,  swamps,  and  marshes,  alluvial  plains, 
and  low  terminating  deltas.  The  valley  in  which  a 
river  flows  is  usually  termed  its  harin;  and  its  drainage 
is  that  portion  of  country  drained  by  its  streams  or 
tributaries.  It  is  the  custom  of  geographers  to  compare 
river&  by  their  lengths ;  but  this  does  not  always  con- 
vey a  correct  idea  either  of  their  physical  or  economical 
importance ;  for  some  main  trunlcs,  of  limited  length, 
may  drain  a  vast  extent  of  countrv,  and  others  of  great 
length  may  offer  few  or  no  facilities  for  commercial 
transport.  The  following  is  an  approximation  to  the 
proportional  length,  area  of  basin,  and  quantity  of 
water  discharged  per  annum  by  some  of  the  principal 
rivers,  reckoning  the  Thames  as  1 : — 


Rivers.              Length. 

Basin. 

Discharge. 

rThames,    -        -     1      .. 

1 

1 

Rhine,    ■        -        *i    .. 

12i     . 

13 

Loire,         -        -     4      .. 

8i     . 

10 

Elbe,      -        -         4^    .. 

9       . 

8 

EUBOPE.       ■ 

Vistula,     -        ■     4^    .. 

13i     . 

13 

Danube,         -         9)    .. 

S6 

65 

Dnieper,    -        -     7J    •• 

36 

36 

Don,      -        -         7i    .. 

37     . 

37 

.Wolga,       -        -    14      .. 

94      . 

80 

'  liluphntes,     -         9j    .. 

42       . 

60 

Indus,        -        -    m    .. 

72i    . 

133 

Asia. 

Ganges,        -         lU     .. 

76      . 

148 

Yang-tse-Kiang,    21^    .. 

138      . 

.       238 

Amour,      -        -    16      .. 

164 

.        lOB 

Oti,       -        -        IS      .. 

236      . 

179 

AFRICA. 

Nile,          -        ■    18i    .. 

90      . 

25C 

r  Bt  Lawrence,          82}    .. 

109 

112 

America.   - 

1  Mississippi,        •    19      .. 
1  La  Plata,        -        13}    .. 

249      . 
22S      . 

338 

.       490 

( 

.Aiuozon,  -          -    22}    .. 

,   SOS      . 

.      1280 

CLIHATOLOOT. 

The  climatology  of  the  globe  relates  to  the  degree  of 
heat  and  cold  to  which  its  respective  countries  are  sub- 
ject, the  diyness  and  moisture  of  the  air,  and  its  salu- 
brity or  insalubrity  as  influenced  by  these  and  other 
causef>  As  yet  the  minutias  of  climate  are  but  imper- 
fectly determined;  the  following  eeneral  causes,  how- 
ever, have  been  sufficiently  ascertained  : — 1.  The  action 
of  the  sun  upon  the  atmosphere;  2.  The  internal  heat 
of  the  globe;  3.  The  height  of  the  place  above  the  sea; 
4.  The  general  exposure  of  the  region;  S.  The  direction 
of  its  mountains  relatively  to  the  cardinal  points;  6, 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  and  its  relative  position; 
7.  The  geological  character  of  the  soil;  8.  The  degree  of 
cultivation  which  it  has  received,  and  the  density  of 
tho  population  collected  upon  it;  and  9.  The  prevalent 
winds.  These  causes,  acting  together  or  separately, 
determine  the  character  of  a  climate  as  moist  and 
warm,  moist  and  cold,  dry  and  warm,  dry  and  cold, 
&c. ;  and  this  climateric  character  is  the  main  influence 
which  determines  the  nature  and  amount  of  vegetable 
and  animal  development. 

The  torrid  zone  has  t«ro  seasons — the  wet  and  the 
dry.  The  latter  is  considered  as  the  summer,  and  the 
former  as  the  winter  of  the  regions  within  this  zone; 
but  they  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  astronomical 
Hcasons,  as  the  rains  follow  the  sun.  In  some  dis- 
tricts there  are  two  rainy  and  two  dry  seasons  every 
year.  In  the  temperate  zones,  the  year  is  divided  into 
the  four  seasons  whose  changes  are  so  agreeable  and 
salubrious.  This  regular  succession  of  the  annual 
changes,  however,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  ex- 
tending farther  than  from  85  to  60  denees  of  lati- 
tude. In  the  frigid  zones  two  seasons  only  are  known 
— a  long  and  severe  winter,  and  a  short  but  fervid 
summer.  This  abrupt  and  harsh  transition  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  great  length  of  the  day  in  summer,  when 
the  si;n  never  sets,  and  by  the  total  absence  of  that 


luminary  in  winter.  The  decrease  of  heat  aa  we  reced* 
from  the  equator  is  gretiter  in  the  southern  than  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  According  to  Humboldt, 
continents  and  laree  islands  are  warmer  on  their 
western  than  on  their  eastern  sides.  The  extremes  of 
temperature  are  more  felt  in  large  inland  tracts  than 
in  islands  and  situations  near  the  coast.  Thv  sea  ab< 
sorbs  and  radiates  heat  more  slowly  than  the  land;  and 
thus,  after  the  land  has  given  out  its  last  particle  of 
caloric,  the  ocean  is  radiating  its  tempering  influences. 
For  these  reasons,  climatologists  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  construct  isothermal  lines  round  the  globe;  that 
is,  lines  along  which  the  annual  mean  temperature 
is  the  same.  Again,  places  which  have  the  same 
mean  annual  temperature  vary  considerably  in  theit 
mean  summer  and  winter  temperature;  hence  isocheir 
mal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  winter  temperature,  and 
isotheral  lines,  or  those  which  show  equal  summer  over 
points  upon  different  isothermal  curves.  Another  set 
of  lines  or  curves,  called  itogeothermal,  connect  points 
where  the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  equal  at  or  be- 
neath the  surface. 

Since  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes 
with  the  altitude,  a  limit  must  be  reached  where  water 
will  remain  in  perpetual  congelation,  independent  of 
all  seasonal  influences.  This  limit  is  called  the  snow- 
line, and  is  found  at  various  heights,  according  to  lati* 
tude,  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  other  causes,  which 
affect  the  general  climate  of  the  region.  In  the  Hima- 
leh  and  Andes,  it  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  about 
17,000  feet;  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  at  8500  feet;  and  in  the 
Scandinavian  range,  at  3500  feet.  Generally,  in  thosct 
countries  which  are  near  the  equator,  the  snow-line  is 
found  about  16,000  feet,  or  three  miles  above  the  sea- 
level:  about  the  45th  parallel  in  either  hemisphere, 
it  occurs  at  an  elevation  of  POOO  feet;  under  60  degrees 
of  latitude,  at  5000  feet  or  thereby;  under  70  degrees 
latitude,  at  1000  feet;  and  under  81  decrees,  the  snow- 
line comes  down  to  the  mean  sea  level,  for  countries 
which  are  10  degrees  distant  from  t!  le  poles  are  covered 
with  snow  all  the  year  round.  Froii  snow  and  glacier-> 
clad  mountains  cold  breezes  rue'/  down  to  cool  the 
adjacent  plains;  and  similar  winds  blow  from  tho 
arctic  to  the  tropical  regions.  Indeed,  wherever  the 
air  of  one  region  becomes  heated  or  rarefied,  the  colder 
and  heavier  air  of  the  surrounding  regions  will  rush  in 
to  restore  the  balance.  Such  is  the  cause  of  all  aerial 
currents,  and  ih  particular  of  those  blowing  within  the 
2Sth  degree  of  latitude  on  either  side  the  equator, 
known  as  the  trade-winds.  Monsoons  are  merely  the 
trade-winds  diverted  north  or  south  by  the  land  thai 
lies  within  these  parallels.  The  simoom,  harmattan. 
sirocco,  and  other  local  winds,  sea  and  land  breezes,  and 
in  fact  every  species  of  aCrial  current,  may  be  traced  to 
similar  causes. — See  METEOitoLoor. 

The  amount  of  rata  which  tails  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  exceedingly  varied,  ranging  from  twenty  or 
thirty  inches  to  several  feet  per  annum  ;  but  the  mois- 
ture of  a  climate  does  not  wholly  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  rain  registered  by  a  rain-gauge ;  for  some 
climates  are  humid,  and  yet  not  rainy ;  others  dry, 
and  yet  subject  to  periodical  torrents.  These  torrents 
give  rise  to  inundations  ;  hence  the  peculiar  seasonal 
floodings  of  such  rivers  as  the  Nile  and  Ganges. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS. 

Tho  life  of  the  globe — that  is,  its  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal productions — constitutes  its  most  important  and 
exalted  feature  as  a  creation.  All  the  varied  mate- 
rials of  which  it  in  composed,  all  the  complicated 
actions,  reactions,  and  mutations  to  which  they  are 
subject,  are  humble  phenomena  compared  with  the 
production  of  the  lowliest  organism.  This  life  is  eveij- 
where:  the  waters  teem  with  it,  the  dry  land  fWim 
pole  to  polo  is  clad  with  it ;  nay,  there  is  life  within 
life,  and  perhaps  there  exists  not  a  single  plant  or 
animal  but  becomes  in  ^um  an  abode  for  others  of  more 
diminutive  dimensio*  Speculations  as  to  the  origin 
and  generic  classific    jn  of  regetable  wid  animal  lift 
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belong  not  to  our  subject.  Geography  Tiewi  them 
■imply  as  they  exist,  and  endeavours  to  determine  the 
laws  which  r^ulate  their  distribution. 

Y^etabla—of  which  about  83,000  species  have  been 
described — are  regulated  in  their  terrestrial  distribu- 
tion hy  conditions  of  soil,  heat,  moisture,  light,  height 
of  situation,  and  various  other  causes;  t»  the  watat 
by  depth,  heat,  light,  nature  of  bottom,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  mineral  and  saline  ingredients.     Were  it 
not  for  these  causes,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  tribes 
and  genera  of  one  region  should  not  be  identical  with 
those  of  another— why  the  palms  of  India  should  not 
flourish  alongside  thia  oalcs  of  England,  the  oaks  of 
England  with  the  pines  of  Norway,  or  these  again  with 
the  dwarf  bitches  of  the  arctic  regions.    As  it  is,  the 
tropics  have  genera  unknown  to  the  temperate  zone, 
and  every  advance  poleward  brings  us  in  contact  with 
new  and  peculiar  species.    Temperature  in  this  case 
seems  to  be  the  grand  regulating  condition;  and  as 
this  is  effected  by  elevation,   as  well  as  by  increase 
of  latitude,  we  find  the  mountain  ranges  near  the 
equator  presenting  all  the  features  of  a  tropical,  tem- 
perate, and  even  arctic  vegetation.    Thus,  palms  and 
plantains  may  luxuriate  at  their  bases ;  then  appear 
oranges  and  limes ;  next  succeed  fields  of  maize  and 
wheat ;  and  still  higher  commences  the  series  of  plants 
peculiar  to  temperate  regions.    In  temperate  latitudes, 
thou^  the  variety  of  vegetation  be  less,  similar  pheno- 
mena present  themselves.     "  We  may  begin  the  ascent 
of  the  Alps,  for  instance,  in  the  midst  of  warm  vine- 
yards, and  pass  through  a  succession  of  Oaks,  sweet 
chestnuts,  and  beeches,  till  we  gain  the  elevation  of 
the  more  hardy  pines  and  stunted  birches,  and  tread 
on  pastures  fringed  by  borders  of  perpetual  snow.    At 
the  elevation  of -1950  feet  the  vine  disappears;  and  at 
1000  feet  higher  the  sweet  chestnuts  cease  to  thrive  ; 
1000  feet  farther,  and  the  oak  is  unable  to  maintain 
itself;  the  birch  ceases  to  grow  at  an   elevation  of 
4680,  and  the  spruce  fir  at  the  height  of  .5900  feet, 
beyond  which  no  tree  appears.     The  rhododendron 
ferrugineum  then  covers  immense  tracts  to  the  height 
or  7800  feet,  and  the  herbaceous  willow  creeps  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  higher,  accompanied   by  a  few 
saxifrages,  gentians,  and  grasses,  while   lichens  and 
mosses   struggle   up   to   the  imperishable  barrier   of 
eternal  snow."     Besides  these  great  climatic  effects, 
there  are  others  depending  on  soil,  moisture,  light,  &c. 
which,  though  limited,  arc  not  less  imperative.    Thus 
the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  is  generally  clothed  with 
species  distinct  from  those  on  the  north  ;  a  limestone 
district  presents  a  carpet  of  vegetation  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  clayey  moorland :  some  tribes  flourish 
in  the  moist  valley,  which  would  die  on  the  open  plain ; 
some  tribes  thrive  in  the  marsh,  others  on  the  dry  up- 
land ;  somo  luxuriate  under  the  influence  of  the  sea 
spray,  which  would  be  instant  destruction  to  others. 
But  whilst  most  npccics  are  subject  to  these  laws,  there 
exists  in  the  const  mj  lion  of  many  a  certain  degree  of 
elasticity  which  adieus  of  their  adaptation  to  a  wider 
range— a  beneficent  arrangement,  which  permits  man 
to  extend  through  cultivation  those  grains  and  fruits 
upon  which  his  subsistence  so  essentially  depends.    [For 
further  and  more  minute  information  respecting  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  dispersion  and  distribution  of 
plants,  see  Veoetable  PiiYsioLoav.] 

The  aninudi  which  people  the  globe  are  subjected 
to  somewhat  similar  laws  of  distribution.  Some  are 
strictly  tropical,  others  confined  to  the  temperate  zone ; 
while  not  »  few  are  destined  to  find  their  subsistence 
wholly  within  the  polar  circles.  Besides  this  general 
distribution,  we  find  a  more  particular  restriction  to 
certain  continents  and  tracts  where  peculiarities  of  soil, 
climate,  and  food,  seem  to  be  the  governing  conditions. 
Thus,  the  elephant  roams  only  in  India,  Birmah, 
and  Africa;   the  ostrich  in  Afnca;  the  rhea  in  the 

Saropas  of  South  America;   the  kangaroo    in    New 
foUaud ;    tho   reindeer    within    the    arctic   circle ; 
tiM  polar  bear  amid  the  snows    of   Greenland  and 
LkbtHdor ;  and  so  on,  m  will  b«  more  minutely  shown 
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under  Zooloot.  Similar  laws  are  iapresied  on  the 
life  of  the  ocean.  The  whale  of  the  Greenland  seas 
is  not  the  same  with  the  whale  of  the  Pacific  ;  the  her- 
ring finds  its  chosen  habitat  in  the  Northern  Sea ;  the 
ovster  clinss  to  a  peculiar  bottom,  at  a  certain  depth  ; 
the  cod  inhabits  the  same  banks  and  shoals  for  ages ; 
and  a  few  fathoms  of  greater  or  less  depth  would  bo 
more  fatal  to  many  species  of  shell-fish  than  the  dredge 
of  the  fisherman.  As  on  plants,  so  on  animals  altitude 
exerts  a  very  decided  influence ;'  and  we  do  not  exag- 
gerate when  we  afiirm  that  a  lofty  mountain  range  pre- 
sents a  more  impassable  barrier  to  vital  distribution  than 
the  widest  expanse  of  ocean.  Though  presenting  a  close 
analogy  in  the  nuuiner  of  their  distribution,  plants  and 
animals  differ  in  this  respect,  that  many  tribes  of  the 
latter--bird8,  fishes,  and  mammalia — make  periodical 
migrations  of  vast  extent ;  food  and  proper  breeding- 
places  being  the  objects  of  their  search.  These  migra- 
tions must  not  bo  confo;.aded  with  that  adaptability 
of  constitution  which  fits  the  horse,  the  dog,  the  ox, 
the  sheep,  the  pig,  and  other  domestic  animals,  to  be 
the  companions  and  supports  of  man  in  his  onward 
possession  of  the  globe.  The  one  is  but  a  change  of 
place  in  search  of  food,  under  a  congenial  temperature ; 
the  other  amounts  to  a  constitutional  change,  irrespec- 
tive of  climateric  influence. 

ilfrrn,  of  all  animals,  has  the  widest  geographical  dis- 
tribution. This  he  enjoys  not  only  from  the  greater 
adaptability  of  his  constitution,  but  from  that  superior 
intelligence  which  enables  him  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  climate  by  clothing,  houses,  fire,  and  the  storing  of 
provisions.  It  may  be  justly  affirmed,  therefore,  tnat 
there  is  no  region  where  man  may  not'  exist  and  carry 
on  the  purposes  of  life,  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree  of 
civilisation.  Though  generally  regarded  as  a  single 
species  of  a  single  genus,  naturalists  have  divided  man- 
kind into  several  varieties,  according  to  their  more 
prominent  physical  features ;  and  ethnologists,  extend- 
ing the  subject  according  to  minor  features,  language, 
and  so  forth,  have  subdivided  these  varieties  into 
branches,  types,  tribes,  and  families.  That  the  ex- 
ternal conditions  to  which  man,  like  all  other  animals, 
is  subjected,  may  in  the  course  of  ages  have  stamped 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  regions  with  certain  physical 
characteristics,  is  nothing  more  than  what  may  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  that  every  little  difference  of  dialect,  every 
tint  of  skin  or  colour  of  hair,  every  mould  of  nose  or 
contour  of  skull,  is  warrant  sufficient  for  a  new  sub- 
division, is  an  absurdity  not  to  be  tolerated.  At  pre- 
sent,/te  great  divisions  are  admitted  by  ethnologists, 
and  these  we  shall  merely  enumerate — premising  that 
the  branches,  types,  tribes,  and  families  into  which 
mankind  have  split  -n  their  dispersion  over  the  globe, 
the  causes  and  modes  of  that  dispersion,  and  other 
kindred  particulars,  will  be  fully  treated  in  a  separate 
sheet,  devoted  to  the  PnvsiCAt  History  op  Man  : — 
1.  The  Cavcanan  variety,  inhabiting  Turkey,  Arabia, 
Persia,  part  of  Tartary,  Affi;hanistan,  and  Hindoostan 
in  Asia ;  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  in  Africa ;  and  the  whole 
of  Europe.  2.  The  M(mgolian  variety,  spread  over  tho 
north  and  central  parts  of  Asia,  China,  Japan,  Birmah, 
Aiinam,  Siam,  Cochin-China,  and,  according  to  some 
ethnologists,  comprising  tho  Esquimaux  both  of  tho 
Asiatic  and  American  continents.  3.  The  American 
variety,  comprising  all  the  aboriginal  races  which 
peopled  the  new  world  before  its  discovery  by  Colum- 
bus. 4.  The  Ethiopian  race,  inhabiting  the  whole  of 
Africa,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  tho 
northern  coasts.  And  5.  Tho  Malay  race,  which  is  made 
to  include  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malaysia,  Polynesia, 
and  Australasia. 

Such  are  the  recognised  varieties  of  the  human  race ; 
and  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  whatever  stage 
of  civilisation  they  now  appear,  the  time  seems  to  be 
apprcachiug  when  some  of  them  will  altogether  vanish, 
their  place  being  occupied  b^  tho  hignisr  and  more 
intelligent— ^a  result  quite  in  consonance  with  tho 
whole  scheme  of  creation,  whether  in  its  physical  or 
social  progress. 
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VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 


]b)>  EKT  one  is  acquainted  vith  the  common  forms  of  rege- 
tation — her'.'a,  shrubs,  trees — for  they  exist  in  all  situa- 
tions suitable  to  their  growth,  and  constitute  not  only 
a  highly  ornamental  coverine  to  the  surface  of  the  eai.'th, 
but,  as  is  well-known,  afford  an  iuezhaustible  supply 
of  nourishment  to  the  animal  races.  The  science  which 
embraces  the  study  and  investigation  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  known  by  the  nam»  of  Botany,  from  the 
Greek  word  Botani,  a  plant.  That  department  of  the 
subject  which  explains  the  organisation  and  vital  func- 
tions of  plants  we  call  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  that 
which  recognises  their  arrangement  ints/  orc^ers,  tribes, 
genera,  and  species,  according  to  their  respective  forms 
and  qualities.  Systematic  Botany.  The  one  relates  to 
functions  which  are  common  to  all  vegetables,  the 
other  takes  notice  only  of  such  peculiarities  and  attri- 
butes as  serve  to  distinguish  one  individual  from  an- 
other, or  one  family  froiu  another  family.  It  is  to  the 
former  of  these  departments  that  we  now  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 

GENERAL  ECONOMY  OF  VEGETATION. 

Nature  and  functions  of  plants. — Minerals,  plants, 
and  animals  are  all  formed  by  the  chemical  combina- 
tion of  ceitain  elements.  In  minerals  these  elements 
combine  by  Jlie  force  of  chemical  affinity  only,  but  in 
plants  and  animals  they  are  held  in  combination  by 
vital  action.  Of  the  nature  of  life,  or  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, science  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  cause, 
but  roBtricts  itself  to  a  mere  exposition  of  its  pheno- 
mena. Vitality  enables  plants  and  animals  to  absorb 
and  assimilate  food,  consisting  of  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  their  increase,  ctnd  also  to  reproduce  beings  of 
their  own  kind,  by  means  of  certain  organs  :  hence  they 
are  said  to  be  organised,  and  the  substances  of  which 
they  are  composed  are  known  by  the  general  name  of 
organic  matter.  Minerals  not  poscessing  vitality  have 
no  organs,  and  consist  only  of  inorganic  matter.  Ani- 
mals feed  partly  on  other  animals,  and  partly  on 
plants ;  and  plants  feed  partly  on  organic  matter  when 
decomposed,  and  partly  on  inorganic.  Thus  mineral 
substances,  by  the  beautiful  economy  of  nature,  contri- 
bute towards  the  support  of  animals  through  the  me- 
dium of  vegetation. 

The  simplest  forms  of  life  are  observable  in  certain 
plants  and  animals,  whose  economy  is  limited  to  the 
absorption  and  assimilation  of  nutriment,  and  the 
power  of  reproduction  ;  and  the  difference  between 
these  inferior  plants  and  animals  is  so  trifling,  that  in 
them  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  seem  to  pass 
into  each  other.  Thus,  certain  tribes  of  zoophytes,  and 
some  kinds  of  algee,  or  sea-weed,  are  so  very  nearly 
allied  both  in  apjiearance  and  habits,  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  each  other  scientifically; 
and,  indeed,  the  same  object  has  been  occasionally 
classed  as  a  plant  by  one  naturalist,  and  as  an  animal 
by  another.  The  scientific  differences  between  plants 
and  animals  are  indeed  difficult  to  define,  when  they 
are  to  be  applied  to  all  plants  and  to  all  animals.  Few 
plants  possess  the  power  of  locomotion ;  but  the  aqua- 
tic plant  called  the  Fresh-water  Sailor  detaches  itself 
from  the  mud  in  which  it  grows  originally,  and  rises 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  expand  its  flowers. 
Plants  are  propagated  by  division,  which  most  animals 
are  not ;  but  the  polypes  of  the  coral-reef  grow  united 
like  the  buds  of  a  plant  clustering  round  a  common 
stem  from  which  they  receive  their  nutriment,  and, 
wken  separated,  become  each  perfect  individuals. 
Plants  are  said  to  have  no  stomach  ;  but  the  lobe-like 
leaves  of  Venus's  fly-trap  possess  the  iwwer  of  digesting 
the  flies  they  catch ;  and  though  plants  are  said  to  bo 
ifithout  feeling,  the  leaves  of  the  scnsitiro  plant  shrink 
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from  the  slightest  touch.  In  like  manner  the  pith  of 
young  trees  and  shrubs  has  been  compared  to  the  spinal 
marrow  of  animals ;  the  upward  current  of  the  sap  in 
spring,  and  its  descent  in  summer  or  autumn,  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood;  and  the  exhalation  of  oxygen, 
and  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  tiie  leaves,  to 
respiration ;  but  beyond  a  faint  analogy,  there  is  no- 
thing like  identity  between  the  respective  functions  of 
plants  and  animals.  Indeed,  all  the  vital  functions  of 
plants  are  performed  in  a  manner  different  from  those 
of  animals ;  the  instances  of  locomotion,  sensitiveness, 
and  power  of  digestion  in  the  former  being  very  rare  and 
imperfect,  while  the  power  of  propagating  by  division 
in  the  latter  is  equally  so.  On  the  whole,  the  two  lines 
or  systems  of  life  seem  to  start,  as  it  were,  from  a  com- 
mon point  at  the  base,  the  inferior  forms  bearing  a 
certain  similarity  in  structure  and  functions,  which 
gradually  disappears  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  de- 
velopment. 

Plants  derive  their  food  par*-'' 
partly  from  the  air;  and  whate 
either  be  reduced  to  a  liquid,  o° 
The  elements  of  which  plants  are 
bon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogi. 
which  ia  a  solid  substance,  is  the  principal ;  and  as  it 
is  insoluble  in  water,  it  must  be  combined  with  oxygen, 
so  as  to  form  carbonic  cicid  gat,  before  it  can  be  taken 
up  by  plants.  Oxygen  is  the  next  in  abundance,  and 
it  is  absorbed  principally  when  combined  with  nitrogen, 
in  the  form  of  atmospheric  air.  Hydrogen  is  not  found 
in  a  free  state  in  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  it  can 
only  be  taken  up  by  plants  when  combined  with  oxy- 
gen, in  the  form  of  water,  or  with  nitrogen,  as  ammonia, 
in  which  last  form  it  exists  in  animal  manure.  Nitro- 
gen, though  found  in  very  small  quantities  in  plants, 
is  an  important  clement,  as  it  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  the  gluten,  which  is  the  most  nutri- 
tive part  of  corn  and  other  seeds,  and  which  is  essential 
to  the  germination  and  nourishment  of  young  seed- 
ling plants.  Nitrogen  also  appears  to  be  a  principal 
agent  in  the  production  of  colour  in  leaves  and  flowers, 
especially  when  they  first  expand.  As  oxygen  is  im- 
bibed by  plants  in  combination  with  all  the  other  ele- 
ments of  which  they  are  composed,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  plant  takes  up  more  of  this  gas  than  it  re- 
quires ;  and  consequently,  it  has  been  furaished  with 
a  remarkable  apparatus  in  the  leaves,  to  enable  it  to 
decompose  the  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases  which  it 
has  absorbed,  and  to  part  with  the  supeiSuous  oxygen. 
Plants  are  thus  found  to  improve  the  air  by  the  removal 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  injurious  to  animal  life,  and 
by  the  restoration  of  oxygen,  which  is  favourable  to  it; 
and  so  to  maintain  a  necessary  equilibrium  in  the 
atmosphere,  as  animals  are  continually  absorbing  oxy- 
gen, and  giving  out  carbonic  acid.  In  hot  swampy 
countries,  however,  where  vegetation  is  extremely  rapid, 
and  the  soil  surcharged  with  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
plants  absorb  more  carbonic  acid  than  they  want,  and 
give  out  the  superfluity  through  their  leaves  ;  henco 
warm  moist  climates,  such  as  those  of  some  of  the  West 
India  islands,  though  extremely  favourable  to  vegeta- 
tion, are  highly  injurious  to  human  life. 

Light  being  essential  to  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  the  leaves,  oxygen  is  not  exhaled  by  plants 
during  the  night ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  small  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes,  and  oxygen  is  absorbed. 
These  processes  have  been  called  the  respiration  of 
plants ;  but  they  are  very  different  from  the  respiration 
of  animals,  the  first  being  mechanical,  and  the  second 
chemical,  and  both  totally  unconnected  with  the  assi- 
milation of  food.  When  the  soil  abounds  in  carbonic 
ucid  gas  and  in  moisture,  the  roots  of  n  plant  must 
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continue  consUntly  absorbing  that  moisture  mixed 
with  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  this  carbonic  acid  rining 
to  the  leaves,  escapes  in  its  original  utate  when  there 
is  no  light  to  decompose  it.  The  absorption  of  oxygen 
is  a  chemical  process,  which  appears  to  go  on  whenever 
the  process  of  assimilation  has  ceased — in  dead  plants 
as  well  as  in  living  ones.  When  leaves  have  ceased 
to  act  in  decomposing  carbonic  acid,  and  assimilating 
or  fixing  the  carbon  iu  autumn,  oxygen  i^i  absorbed  so 
rapidly  as  to  change  their  colour  to  some  shade  of  red ; 
firuit,  when  fully  swelled,  ceases  to  assim  late  carbon, 
and  becomes  intensely  acid  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen ; 
and,  finally,  the  deoa^  of  all  vegetable  texture  is 
hastened  by  the  absorption  of  the  same  element.  Thus, 
M  the  assimilation  of  carbon  ceases  during  the  night, 
oxygen  is  absorbed  at  that  period  in  quititities  tnat 
varv  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant ,  -  lose  plants 
which  have  acid,  or  highly-flavoured  juiies,  absorbing 
most.  Baron  Liebig  tells  us  that  the  t-  itclp«^  leaves 
of  the  American  aloe,  if  kept  in  the  di-i.  tw  ty-four 
hours,  absorb  only  0-3  of  their  Tolum=^  A  cjygen  in 
that  time ;  while  the  leaves  of  the  spruce  fir,  which 
contain  volatile  and  resinous  oils,  l^bsorb  ten  times, 
those  of  the  common  oak,  which  abound  in  tannin, 
fourteen  times,  and  those  of  the  balsam  poplar,  twenty- 
one  times  as  much.  The  chemical  action  of  oxygen 
on  vegetation  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  leaves  of 
a  species  of  navel-wort,  which  are  acid  in  the  morning, 
tasteless  at  noon,  and  bitter  at  night.  The  acid  is 
caused  by  tha  accumulation  of  oxygen  during  the 
night,  the  insipiaity  by  the  mixture  of  the  oxygen  with 
hydrogen,  and  the  nocturnal  bitter  flavour  by  an  excess 
of  hydrogen. 

Development  of  vegttable  life. — This  depends  upon  the 
concurrence  of  certain  agents,  the  principal  of  which 
are — heat,  air,  moisture.  Tight,  and  soil.  No  seed  can 
germinate  without  the  concurrence  of  the  three  agents 
of  heat,  air,  and  moisture ;  but  in  the  growth  of  plants, 
the  agency  of  soil  aiiu  light  is  also  necessary.  Every 
perfect  seed  contj.in8  the  germ  or  embryo  of  a  new 
pUnt  of  the  same  kind  as  the  parent,  and  a  portion  of 
concentrated  carbon  and  nitrogen,  in  the  fonu  of  starch 
and  gluten,  laid  up  to  serve  ati  nutriment  for  the 
young  plant,  till  its  organs  are  sufiiciently  developed  to 
enable  it  to  seek  food  for  itself.  The  seed  is  generally 
enveloped  in  a  hardened  case,  in  order  to  preserve  it 
in  an  inert  state  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  As  soon 
as  a  bean,  for  example  (see  fig.),  is  put  into  the  ground, 
it  is  acted  ipon  by  the  influence  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture, which  distend  its  particles,  and  mahe  them  burst 
the  integument  that  envelopes  them.  The  agency  of 
the  air  is  next  required  to 
combine  with  the  store  of 
nutriment  laid  up  in  the 
seed  (a  a),  and  to  fit  it  for 
the  purposes  of  vegetation. 
The  first  organ  which  ex- 
pands in  the  embryo  of  a 
young  plant  is  the  root  o ; 
and  nature  has  provided  a 
small  opening  in  the  co- 
vering of  a  seed,  towards 
which  the  point  of  the  root 
is  always  turned,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  protruded 
without  injuring  its  soft 
and  delicate  texture.  The 
root  takes  up  water  and 
air,  and  transmits  the  li- 
quid thus  formed  to  tho  seed-leaves  b,  in  which  it 
is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light.  The  nutritive 
substances  laid  up  in  the  seed  become  quite  changed 
during  the  process  of  (^-er.uination.  The  starch,  which 
is  insoluble  in  water,  is  rendered  soluble  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  peculiar  substance  called  diattoue,  derived 
from  the  gluten.  This  substance  has  so  powerful  an 
effect  upon  the  starch,  as  to  render  it  instantly  soluble 
in  the  sap,  and  thus  the  nutriment  is  gradually  pre- 
pared fur  tlie  use  of  the  infant  plant.  As  the  sap 
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ascends,  it  becomes  sweet ;  the  starch  is  changed  into 
sugar,  and  this  sugar,  again,  into  woody  fibre  as  the 
tip  of  the  plant  emerges  into  light.  When  the  store 
of  staKh  and  gluten  has  been  exhausted,  the  plant  is 
able  to  live  by  its  own  assimilating  powers,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  air  and  the  soil. 

Heat,  though  essential  to  germination,  is  injurious, 
unless  it  be  combined  with  moisture.  A  high  degree  of 
dry  heat  will  parch  seeds,  and  destroy  their  vitality ; 
hence,  when  they  are  to  be  kept  for  food,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  dry  them  in  an  oven,  to  prevent  them  from 
germinating.  V/hen  combined  with  moisture,  a  very 
high  temperature  is  not  injurious  to  vegetation ;  and, 
indeed,  some  kinds  of  moss  have  been  found  growing 
near  hot  springs  in  Cochin  China,  where  they  must 
have  vegetated  in  a  heat  equal  to  186  degrees  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  cold  climates,  mosses,  some  kinds  of 
grass,  and  chickire^d,  are  found  to  vegetate  at  'ih  At- 
grees,  or  even  onlv  just  above  the  freezing  point. 
Warmth  ia  not  only  necessary  for  the  germination  of 
the  seed,  but  also  for  the  growth  and  after-develop- 
ment of  the  plant.  The  sap  will  not  rise  without  a 
certain  degree  of  heat ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  frost 
stops  its  current.  Cold  will  also  check  the  development 
of  the  flowers  and  fruit,  and  even  of  the  leaves,  and 
will  prevent  the  full  flavour  being  attained  by  tho 
fruit.  The  secretions  of  plants  are  diminished  by 
cold.  The  fruit  of  the  walnut  and  the  beech  produce 
oil  in  the  south  of  Europe,  which  it  will  not  do  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  grown  in  this 
country  will  not  afl^ord  the  same  quantity  of  caoutchouc 
to  the  silkworm  as  iu  France  and  Italy. 

Moisture  must  bu  combined  with  heat  and  air  to 
render  it  useful  to  vegetation.  An  excess  of  moisture 
without  heat,  and  combined  with  air,  induces  decay  in 
seeds,  instead  of  exciting  them  to  germinate ;  and  an 
excess  of  moisture  is  injurious  even  to  growing  plants, 
as  it  destroys  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  spongioles  of 
their  roots.  When  trees  are  grown  in  situations  where 
thuy  have  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture,  but  where 
tho  roots  are  beyond  the  reach  of  air,  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  leaves  instead  of  fruit  and  seeds,  and 
all  their  secretions  are  weakenec^.  On  the  other  hand, 
too  little  moisture  prevents  the  leaves  and  fruit  from 
attaining  their  proper  size  and  form. 

Air  is  cHsontial  both  to  the  germination  of  the  seed 
and  the  development  of  the  plant.  Without  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere,  the  carbon  laid  up  in  the  sued 
cannot  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  the  infant 
plant,  as  carbon  in  its  concentrated  state  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  requires  to  be  combined  with  oxygen  to 
convert  it  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  before  it  can  be 
absorbed  by  the  vessels.  In  like  manner,  air  is  essen- 
tial through  all  the  processes  of  vegetation ;  no  wood 
can  be  formed,  no  seed  ripened,  and  no  secretions  pro- 
duced, without  abundance  of  carbon ;  and  this  cannot 
enter  the  plant,  even  from  the  soil,  without  a  constant 
supply  of  oxygen  from  the  air.  The  greater  part  of  the 
carbon  in  plants  ii  indeed  derived  directly  from  the 
air  by  the  leaves,  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid  gas — ft 
minute  quantity  of  which  is  always  found  in  com« 
bination  with  the  atmosphere. 

Light  is  not  required  for  the  germination  of  seeds, 
but  it  is  essential  to  the  development  of  plants,  as  it 
occasions  tbe  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  vessels  of  all  the  parts  exposed  to  its  in< 
fluence ;  without  which  the  plant  could  not  assimilate 
the  carbon  to  its  own  use.  Colour  alao  appears  to  de- 
pend partly  on  light.  Plants  grown  ir  darkness  aro 
most  deficient  in  colours  which  contain  blue.  The 
leaves  and  oi.Her  parth,  which  sh<^u^d  be  green,  are  fre- 
quently reddish,  from  the  retention  of  oxygen,  or  y' 
lowish,  from  tbe  superabundance  of  nitrogen,  while  tue 
flowers  and  fruit  are  whitish.  Frequently,  the  whole 
\  laut  appears  whitish,  and  of  a  sickly  aspect,  iu  whieh 
case  it  is  said  to  be  etiolated,  or  blanched. 

The  soil  serves  not  only  as  a  bed  for  plants  to  grow 
in,  but  also  contributes  to  their  nourishment.  In  addi< 
tion  to  the  elements  of  which  they  are  principally 
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composed,  there  is  always  found  in  theii  substance  a 
Huiall  quantity  of  inorganic  matter,  whioh  differs  sc- 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  which  appears 
to  be  derived  solely  from  the  soil.  The  proportion 
which  this  matter  Mars  to  the  whole  will  be  found  by 
buniiiig  part  of  the  plant  in  the  open  air ;  when  the 
inorganic  matter,  being  indestructible  by  fire,  will  be 
left  in  the  form  of  ashes.  Soils  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  they  are  produced  principally  by  pulverised  par- 
ticles of  rocks,  being  disengaged  by  the  action  of  heat, 
air,  and  water,  and  mixed  with  decaying  animal  and 
vegeUvble  substances.  There  are  four  primitive  earths, 
called  clay.  Band,  time,  and  niagneaia;  the  first  three 
of  which  are  found  more  or  less  in  almost  every  soil, 
and  generally  with  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
latter.  Clay,  which  is  also  called  alumina,  or  argxlUi- 
ceouM  earth,  or  earth  of  alum,  predominates  in  some 
soils,  and  these  are  generally  unfertile,  as  the  particles 
of  clay  are  too  adhesive  to  allow  the  free  passage  of 
either  air  or  water  to  the  roots  of  plants.  A  soil  of  this 
kind  also  offers  obstacles  tr  the  expansion  of  fibrous 
roctu ;  and  when  it  admits  water,  it  r. -tains  it  ^o  long 
as  to  be  injurious.  Sand,  which  is  also  called  lilcx, 
silica,  or  tiliceous  earth,  consistb,  ^n  the  other  hand,  of 
particles  which  hiive  ge.ierally  o  little  adhesion  to 
each  other ;  and  it  is  injurious  o  plants,  partly  from 
its  incapability  of  retaining  sufiicient  water  for  their 
nourishment,  and  partly  because  it  admits  too  much 
solar  heat  to  their  roots.  Lime  is  never  found  in  a 
pure  state  in  nature,  but  always  combined  with  some 
acid.  The  common  carbonate  of  lime,  ur  limestonn^ 
is  of  no  use  in  vegetation  till  it  has  been  burned — 
that  is,  till  the  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  other  mat- 
ters it  may  contain,  have  been  driven  oiT  by  heat. 
In  this  state  it  is  called  caustic  lime,  and  is  used 
as  a  manure,  as  it  has  a  great  affinity  for  carbonic 
Rcid,  which  it  is  continually  drawing  into  the  soil 
from  the  atmosphere  or  other  sources.  Chalk,  or  the 
earthy  carbonate  of  lime,  is  well  adapted  for  vei^e- 
tation,  but  it  is  generally  cold,  as,  from  '•*':  '^Tiilceness, 
it  reflects  the  solar  rays  instead  of  absorbing  them. 
Magnesia  is  very  similar  to  lime,  but  is  less  abundant. 
It  generally  occurs  in  combination  with  lime,  in  what 
is  called  magnesiau  limestone.  Notwithstanding  the 
whiteness  of  chalk,  calcareous  soils — that  is,  soils  con- 
taining some  form  of  lime — are  generally  black,  from 
the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  which  they  contain 
.n  proportioii  *:o  the  depth  of  the  soil.  All  soils  con- 
tain'::^ a,  great  proportion  of  decayed  vegetable  matter 
lire  black  ;  and  black  soiU,  Ihuugh  geu<;r<illy  warm, 
from  the  power  thtj'  po;;se88  of  absorbing  solar  lie't,  are 
seldom  productive,  unless  they  be  dry.  Thus,  black 
peat,  or  bog  earth,  which  is  moist,  is  unproductive; 
while  hep.th  mould,  mixed  with  sand,  which  is  dry,  is 
very  useful  for  many  kinds  of  crops.  The  reason  is,  that 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  or  huinvs,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  taken  up  by  plants  until 
the  carbon  it  contains  is  combined  with  oxygen,  so  as  to 
form  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  can  only  be  done  when  the 
humus  is  kept  sufficiently  dry  to  allow  of  its  particles 
being  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  no  soil  consists  of  any  one 
of  the  primitive  earths  alone,  and  that  most  soils  con- 
tain all  of  them  combined  in  different  proportions,  and 
mixed  with  other  ingredients.  These  are  saline  par- 
ticles of  various  kinds,  potash,  soca,  and  other  alkalies, 
iron,  and  several  other  minerals,  '.n  combination  with 
the  difierent  acids — all  of  which  ore  designated,  when 
speaking  of  the  food  of  plants,  by  the  general  name  of 
inorgamc  matter.  Plants  require  different  kinds  of  in- 
organic matter,  according  to  their  nature,  and  appear 
to  possess  the  power  of  selection,  as  they  only  take  the 
kind  they  need,  though  it  may  form  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  Thus,  it  is 
evident  that  any  particular  crop  must  in  time  exhaust 
the  soil  in  which  it  grows  of  the  requisite  inorganic 
niatters,  unless  they  should  be  renewed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  what  are  called  mineral  manures  (see  Aoricul- 
Tl'iie)  ;  and  it  is  also  clear  that  crops  requiring  ivn- 


other  kind  of  earth  may  lucoeed  in  the  nme  soil,  after 
it  has  be<  >me  unproductive  for  the  first  kind  of  crop. 
This,  according;  to  modem  doctrines,  explains  the  ne> 
cessity  which  is  known  to  exist  for  what  is  called  tha 
rotation,  of  crops — that  is,  for  letting  crops  of  a  different 
nature  succeed  each  other  in  fields  and  gardens.  The 
necessity  for  this  rotation  was  supposed  by  DecandoUe 
and  others  to  arise  from  plants  poisoning  the  soil  with 
the  excrementitious  matter  which  they  were  supposed 
to  eject  by  their  roots ;  but  while  this  hypothesis  wu 
believed,  it  appeared  difficult  to  account  for  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  same  crops  may  be  grown  perfectly 
well  in  any  soil  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  pro- 
vided that  soil  be  frequently  and  properly  manured ; 
that  is,  supplied  afresh  with  the  ingredients  of  which 
it  has  been  exhausted  by  the  plants.  As  to  the  matter 
which  is  discharged  from  the  roots,  it  is  generally  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  peculiar  secretions  of  the  plant 
— as,  for  example,  the  matter  exuded  by  the  roots  of 
the  poppy  ha8  the  properties  of  opium — and  can  exer- 
cise no  deleterious  effect  upon  its  growth  in  the  manner 
DecandoUe  supposed. 

Nature,  when  unassisted,  invariably  makes  an  efibrt 
to  change  the  crops  of  plants.  When  a  fortst  in  North 
America  is  burnt  down  by  accidental  fires  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  trees  of  quite  a  diSerent  kind  spring  up 
from  long  concealed  seeds  in  place  of  those  which  have 
been  destroyed.  When,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  one 
kind  of  plant  has  exhausted  the  soil  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, it  pushes  its  roots  to  as  great  a  distance  as  pos- 
sible in  quest  of  food,  and  there  sends  up  shoots,  'Aile 
a  new  race  of  plants  grows  upon  the  spot  which  it  has 
vacated.  In  these,  as  in  a  thousand  other  circum- 
stances, we  find  that  one  of  nature's  great  primary  laws 
is  that  of  perpetual  change — an  alteration  from  one 
condition  and  appearance  to  another,  in  endless  suc- 
cession and  variety.  In  the  artificial  cropping  of  the 
ground,  the  farmer,  for  his  own  sake,  is  impelled  to 
take  a  lesson  from  nature,  ani  to  study  what  species 
of  plants  he  can  most  advantageously  produce  in  suc- 
cession from  his  fields.     (See  AoRicuLTURe.) 

Term  of  vegetable  existence. — Tho  longevity  of  plants 
differs  according  to  '  lisir  nature  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed.  Thus,  herbaceous  plantx,  tho 
stems  of  which  are  nucculent  and  full  of  juice,  are 
either  annuals,  that  grow  only  one  season,  and  die  ae 
soon  as  they  have  riper.ed  their  seed  ;  biennials,  which 
generally  last  for  two  years ;  or  perennials,  which  lart 
for  several  years.  Trees  and  shrubs,  which  have  li/f- 
neous  or  woody  stems,  are  destined  to  remain  unds- 
cayed  for  years.  Shrubs  are  those  ligneous  plants 
which  have  several  stems  springing  from  the  same  root, 
all  nearly  of  the  same  thickness.  They  seldom  last 
above  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  frequently  not  half 
that  time ;  but  troes  which  have  only  one  stem  or  trunk 
proceeding  from  the  root  to  a  considerable  height  before 
it  divides  into  branches,  generally  endure  for  a  long 
period  of  time— in  several  instances  even  for  centuries. 
The  length  of  time  which  trees  live  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  situations  in  which  they  grow.  If  a 
tree  which  is  a  native  of  mountains  be  placed  in  »  ^al- 
ley, it  grows  more  rapidly,  but  the  term  of  its  existence 
is  shortened,  and  its  timber  becomes  softer  and  of  less 
value.  In  like  manner,  if  the  tree  of  a  valley  be  grown 
on  a  mountain,  the  term  of  its  existence  is  lengthened, 
and  its  trunk,  though  of  slow  growth  and  small  dimen- 
sions, produces  timber  remarkable  for  its  toughness  and 
durability  ;  as,  for  example,  the  Highland  oak. 

The  age  of  trees  was  formerly  calculated  by  their 
diameter,  or  by  the  number  of^  concentric  circles  or 
layers  in  the  trunk ;  but  both  these  modes  are  now 
found  to  be  fallacious.  According  to  the  first,  it  was 
supposed  that  if  a  tree  attained  the  diameter  of  a 
foot  in  fifty  years,  fifty  years  should  be  counted  for 
every  foot  it  measi'red  in  diameter ;  and  thus  it  was 
supposed  that  the  great  baobab  tree,  found  by  Adan- 
son  on  the  banks  of  tho  Senegal,  which  measured 
nearly  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  must  have  been  about 
six  thousand  years  old,  or  coeval  with  the  world  itself 
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It  is  i)jw  faund,  h  'c'et,  that  the  baobab,  liVe  all 
loft-wooded  treea,  (jrowr:  lapidly,  and  attaiitH  an  enor- 
niouii  diameter  in  leM  than  a  hnndmi  yean.  The 
modi"  ol'  counting  l.v  wncentrio  ':  mjU/  -nly  appliei) 
(o  exogenous  treea,  and  isviin  witb  then'  is  very  un- 
certain. A  warm  spring,  which  sets  the  pap  early  in 
motion,  followed  by  weather  cold  enouih  to  check 
vegetation,  will  giro  the  appearance  of  tv.u  layers  in 
one  year,  as  the  recommencement  of  ve,;<,«ation  will 
have  the  same  appearance  as  a  new  layer  in  spring. 
In  many  trees,  such  as  the  oak,  for  example,  a  second 
growth  often  taken  place  after  midsummer;  so  that 
even  a  third  layer  is  occ  iroonalW  formed  in  the  course 
of  aix  months.  On  the  other  hand,  a  moie  >  varm  winter, 
by  keeping  tha  tree  growing  the  whole  ./ear  without 

anv  check  t^  vegetation, 
wiu  sive  th;  appearance 
of  i  'ily  one  layer  to  the 
growth  of  two  years.  Not- 
withstanding vbese  ano- 
malies, practtciil  men  find 
counting  the  concentric 
circles  of  a  tree  tUi;  bent 
mode  whioii  has  ye.  l.cen 
discovered  of  aiicenaining 
its  age,  as  iu  ordinary 
cases  only  one  growth  is 
made  in  the  course  ui  a 
ysex.  The  accomptmyiti,?  figure  represents  a  section  of 
a  Htm  fire  yoars  old,  lui  ing  the  pi'li  in  the  c?ntie,  a 
cylindrical  liiyer  f-  •  ( ti-)'  >ear  of  tho  growth,  auil  the 
l>ark  on  the  outside. 

The  natural  deca>  a.  3  Aei.',  of  planU  appear  to 
follow  the  same  IhW^  as  '.'ha  umi  ral  uccuv  uml  death 
of  aniaiak.  When  a  tn.*:  :iV''Oin  hen  t);e  term  of  its 
existence,  the  sap  flows  nii.:'e  i.\;biy  thi<^i;gh  its  vessels, 
and  it  is  no  lonpev  projit'iw!  t-irough  ■-•■erypart.  As 
this  takes  place,  thf  pr.il*  'lo  longer  visited  by  the  sap 
dit ,  and  as  booit  ns  lit'i>  haH  fled,  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple of  chemical  aifinitv  bcfjins  to  act,  and  the  various 
elements  that  composed  the  plant  fly  off,  to  combine 
with  other  elements,  so  as  to  form  new  substances. 
This  is  the  ;<  itural  proces!)  which  takes  place  invari- 
ably with  every  organised  being ;  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
and  the  droppii^^  of  the  ripe  fruit,  are  but  the  death 
of  both  when  fully  matured ;  and  in  the  like  manner 
death  is  followed  in  both  instances  by  its  natural  at- 
tendant— decomposition. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS. 

."he  geographical  arrangement  of  the  vegetable 
work!  is  influenced  by  <;ondition8  of  soil,  heat,  mois- 
ture, light,  altitude  of  situation,  and  various  other 
causes ;  for,  did  they  flourish  independently  of  these 
conditions,  then  there  were  no  reason  why  the  vege- 
tation of  one  part  of  the  globe  should  difler  from 
that  of  another.  We  know,  however,  that  the  flowers, 
shrubs,  and  trees  which  adorn  the  plains  of  India 
are  not  the  same  with  those  which  clothe  the  val- 
leys of  Britain ;  and  that  these,  again,  are  totally 
diilibrent  from  the  scanty  vegetation  of  Iceland  or 
Spitzl>er^ii.  Each  order  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  exists,  and 
finds  in  its  habitat,  or  native  situation,  all  the  ele- 
ments which  administer  to  its  growth  and  perfection. 
Obvious,  however,  as  are  the  efi'ects  of  these  external 
conditions,  the  mode  in  which  they  operate  is  but  im- 
perfectly known.  The  same  elements  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  as  those 
which  form  the  vegetation  of  temperate  regions;  the 
same  organs,  tissues,  modes  of  growth,  and  inflores- 
cence, are  observable ;  and  yet,  without  the  conditions 
above  enumerated,  a  plant  which  has  been  transferred 
from  the  one  region  to  the  other  will  speedily  languish 
and  die.  Kveu  one  which  flourishes  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sea-breeze,  if  removed  far  inland,  will 
perish  ;  and  no  art  can  retain  in  healthy  perfection  a 
native  of  the  mountain  which  has  been  transplanted 
to  the  warm  and  humid  valley. 


Certain  plants,  like  animals,  may,  however,  be  aocll* 
raatised ;  that  is,  may  be  made  to  grow  and  propagate 
their  kind  in  a  region  in  which  they  do  not  naturally 
occur.  Many  of  our  cultivated  and  most  useful  plants 
are  of  this  kind;  as,  for  example,  the  potato.  This 
plant,  which  is  a  native  of  tropical  America,  flourishes 
luxuriously,  and  is  of  the  highest  utility,  in  northern 
Europe ;  but  this  it  does  by  a  special  adaptation.  In 
South  America,  the  warm  climate  enables  it  to  propa- 
gate by  the  seed ;  hence  in  that  region  its  tuben  are 
small  and  insignificant ;  but  in  Europe,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  unfavourable  to  the  ;iO''.u:tiih  of  the  plant 
from  seed,  it  propagates  bj  tlie  tuben,  r/'iK-U  are  conse- 
quently enlarged,  so  as  to  coiit;«ui  a  Btt'iv  i'  .luti  t  )..<'nt 
for  the  young  plant,  iuifore  j'»  st^rtn  ti>d  leave t>  be 
sutficiently  developed.  Vh'  xlimati&'lii;  of  vl<i<>'s  , 
does  not  permanently  Ciivn^o  rhtir  chaiacter,  :')r,  jn  ' 
being  Tostore<:  to  their  >.'itive  hHM.ats,  K'iy  u^itis.ut 
their  original  '\irms  and  i|uv\litie:<, 

The  habita<.<  of  plants--  -that  is,  the  tituittiixin  lU 
whii:*.  they  natnr'^Uy  thrive  '>B8t — are  generally  di»tiu- 
g!ush:t(1  as  folW  : — Marini  ■vhen  the  plants  float  upon, 
or  are  immersed  in,  :dalt- water,  sucu  as  sea-wecuj; 
and  m-ii-ilime  whun  they  grow  by  the  sea-shore,  or  in 
places  exposed  to  the  influci.",*  of  the  sp^  .  •  br."«j.:i  . 
AgtuUic  is  the  :^;4ncral  ;:ina  for  fresh  .vatij"  lubitati; 
and  thcie  ma/  be  wisher  'itcustrine  when  ,','^n»ing  in 
lakes,  Jtuvtatile  when  in  rivers,  hi  jVi''tatsine  ^'heji  in 
marshes  or  wet  raeaicw-iands  fhuit  ,  ■''ving  iu  open 
pastures  are  sui^l  to  Ls  pi-att!i''.m,ia  «... '.»i>atod  luuds 
atveniine,  in  wocJ))  iJ/ltun,  i\^  n:  >!..  utainous  parts  alpine, 
and  in  caves,  mines,  and  other  underground  excava- 
tions, aubten-anean.  The  station  of  a  plant  is  said  to 
be  epiphyte  when  it  ^n'ows  upon  others,  living  or  dead, 
without  deriving  from  them  the  elements  of  nutrition  ; 
and  parasitic  whe;:>  it  adheres  to  their  surface^  and 
directly  extracts  its  nourishment.  The  range  of  habitat 
is  that  extent  of  the  <'!hrth's  surface  over  which  a  plant 
is  distributed  by  ii..t!ire.  The  terms  maritime  and 
alpine,  for  example,  i\re  general  in  their  application, 
and  refer  to  all  plant.-  which  grow  by  the  sea-side  or 
on  mountains;  but  the  plants  which  flourish  on  the 
sea-shores  of  Great  Briinin  are  not  the  same  with  those 
on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  unt  are  these,  again,  allied  to 
the  maritime  vegetation  <.'f  Chili.  The  geographical 
range  of  any  plant  conveys  a  more  specific  idea,  and 
embraces  onl^  that  particular  spot  in  which  the  plant 
rejoices.  This  range  is  circumscribed  by  conditions  of 
temperature,  light,  and  elevation  above  the  sea,  and 
does  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  depend  very  closely 
upon  belts  of  longitude,  by  which  temperature  ■<•  gene- 
rally indicated.  Thus,  nearly  all  the  beautiful  pelar- 
goniums and  mesembryanthemums  which  adorik  our 
greenhouses,  are  natives  of  a  limited  space  near  the 
Cape  of  Uood  Hope,  as  are  also  many. of  our  most 
beautiful  bulbs.  The  curious  stapelias,  that  smell 
so  much  like  carrion,  are  found  wild  only  in  South 
Africa.  The  different,  kinds  of  eucalyptua  and  epicris 
are  restricted  to  Australia ;  and  the  trees  bearing  bal- 
sam grow  principally  in  Arabia,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Red  Sea.  The  umbelliferous  and  cruciferous 
plants  spread  across  Europe  and  Asia;  the  cacti  are 
found  in  tropical  America ;  and  the  labiatas  and  cario- 
phyXlacete  are  seldom  discovered  but  in  Europe.  The 
peculiar  ranges  and  centres  of  vegetation,  as  they 
are  termed,  cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  different  tribes  and  classes  of  plants,  the 
consideration  of  which  forms  the  subject  of  Svsiematic 
Botany. 

Soil  exercises  less  influence  on  the  distribution  of 
plants  than  is  usually  ascribed  to  it,  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  on  its  power  of  absorbing  and  retain- 
ing heat  and  moisture  much  of  the  luxurious  growth 
of  vegetables  depends.  They  will  grow  to  some  desreo 
in  almost  any  soil,  as  the  bulkier  ingredients  (clay, 
lime,  and  sand)  always  predominate  ;  but  a  proper 
proportion  of  these  earths  is  necessary  to  perfect  vege- 
tation ;  and  many  plants  will  not  continue  healthy 
and  propagate,  unless  supplied  with  other  elements, 
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inch  •«  poiatb,  loda,  and  rarious  metallic  salt*.  For 
this  reason  the  natural  vej^tation  of  a  limestone  coun- 
try difliers  from  that  of  a  retentive  clay:  while  the 
plants  which  cover  all  sandy  downs  are  tota.  ly  diflerent 
in  kind  and  character  from  those  of  the  alluvial  valley. 
Moisture,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  .^ziBtenre  of 
vegetation,  also  exercises  some  influence  in  its  natural 
distribution.  The  plant  which  roots  in  the  parched 
sand  is  furnished  with  leaf-organa  to  absorb  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  retain  it,  while  in  a  wet 
situation  these  organs  would  become  diseased,  and  rot 
away ;  so,  in  like  manner,  a  marsh  plant,  whose  spon- 
gtoles  are  its  main  organs  of  sustenance,  would  perish 
were  it  removed  to  an  arid  noil.  The  organic  structure 
of  such  plants  forms  a  limit  to  their  distribution  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  salicomise,  arenaria,  pe- 
ploides,  &c.  which  live  only  when  exposed  to  the  salt 
spray  of  the  ocean.  Another  circumstance  connected 
with  the  air,  and  one  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  is 
whether  it  be  more  generally  stagnant  or  in  motion. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  action  of  stagnant  e.ir 
upon  a  plant  must  be  ever;  way  less  than  that  of  mov- 
ing air,  whether  we  suppose  the  action  to  bo  of  one 
kind  or  another ;  and  therefore,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
motion  in  the  air  must  ^  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
vegetables.  Of  this  we  i.\ve  abundant  proofs  in  the 
variety,  luxuriance,  and  activity  of  the  vegetation  of 
those  regions  which,  like  the  Brazils,  Oriental  isles, 
and  Malay  peninsula,  are  constantly  exposed  to  the 
steady  currents  of  the  trade-winds. 

Heat  and  light  are  perhaps  the  most  manifest  agents 
in  the  distribution  of  vegetable  <ife.  The  luxurious 
growth  of  the  tropical  jungle  is  the  direct  result  of 
warmth  and  moisture,  just  as  the  barrenness  of  Nova 
2embla  is  tho  effect  of  piercing  cold ;  yet  both  situa- 
tions are  inhabited  by  plants  which  enjoy  the  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  their  existence.  No  conditions  of 
mere  soil,  or  light,  or  moisture,  could  make  the  palms, 
tree-ferns,  and  jungle-flowers  of  India  flourish  in  Great 
Britain ;  so  neither  would  our  oaks  or  pines  flourish 
in  Iceland,  unless  we  could  provide  for  them  that 
temperature  and  seasonal  influence  necessary  to  their 
healthy  existence.  Light,  though  it  acts  most  power- 
fully on  the  colours  and  blossoms  of  plants,  is  also  an 
essential  element  in  their  geographical  arrangement. 
The  southern  slopes  of  our  hills  and  mountain  ranges 
are  always  clothed  with  a  more  elaborated  and  more 
fully  developed  race  of  plants  than  the  northern  slopes ; 
and  this  depends  wholly  upon  the  greater  degree  of 
light  which  the  former  enjoy.  The  northern  side  may 
sometimes  be  as  green,  but  ii  never  will  be  so  flowery 
as  the  southei-n  exposure ;  and  the  attentive  observer 
may  detect  new  tribes  on  either  side  almost  as  soon  as 
he  has  passed  the  summit.  The  more  free  the  ex- 
posure, the  more  readily  will  most  plants  also  blossom, 
and  yield  a  rich  fruit.  So  well  is  this  understood  in 
the  grape  countries  on  the  Rhine,  that  the  right  bank 
of  that  river,  which  faces  the  sun,  is  reckoned  to  be 
much  more  valuable  than  the  left,  and  commands  a 
higher  price  for  its  wines. 

Altitude,  or  elevation  above  the  ordinary  sea-level, 
also  exerts  an  obvious  influence  on  the  distribution  of 
vegetable  life :  it  is  equivalent  to  removal  from  a  tro- 
pical to  a  temperate  region,  or  from  temperate  latitudes 
to  the  arctic  circle.  For  ev«ry  huirdred  feet  of  ascent, 
there  is  a  proportional  fall  of  the  thermometer ;  so  that, 
at  the  height  of  5000  feet  in  Britain,  and  16,000  at  the 
equator,  we  arrive  at  the  region  of  perpetual  snow ;  in 
other  words,  to  heights  as  destitute  of  vegetation  as  the 
frozen  zone.  This  intimate  relation  between  altitude 
and  decrease  of  temperature  accounts  for  the  fact,  why 
tho  base  of  a  mountain  may  be  clothed  with  the  vege- 
tation of  tropical  India,  the  sides  with  that  of  tempe- 
rate England,  and  the  summit  with  the  mosses  and 
lichens  of  icy  Labrador.  "  We  may  begin  the  ascent 
of  the  Alps,  for  instance,  in  the  midst  of  warm  vine- 
yards, and  puss  through  a  succession  of  oaks,  sweet 
chestnuts,  and  beeches,  till  we  gain  the  elevation  of  the 
more  hardy  pines  and  stunted  birches,  and  tread  on 


pastures  fringed  by  borders  of  '>erpetual  snow.  At  the 
elevation  of  1^50  feet  the  ''ino  disappears;  and  at 
1000  feet  higher  the  sweet  thestaut*  cease  to  thrive ; 
1000  feet  further,  and  the  oak  is  unable  to  maintaiu 
itself;  the  birch  ceases  to  grow  at  an  elevation  of  4680, 
and  tho  spruce  fir  at  the  height  of  5900  feet,  beyond 
which  no  tree  appears.  The  rhododendron  ferrugineum 
then  covers  immense  tracts  to  the  height  of  7800  feet, 
and  the  htrbaceous  willow  creeps  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  higher,  accompanied  by  a  lew  saxifrageii,  sentians, 
and  grasses,  while  lichens  and  mosses  struggle  up  to 
the  imperishable  barrier  of  eternal  snow." 

The  circumstances  which  facilitate  the  dispersion  or 
migration  of  plants  are  unconnected  with  the  causes 
which  limit  their  geographical  distribution.  Many  seeds 
drop  from  the  parent  stalk,  spring  up  into  new  series  of 
stems,  which  in  turn  give  birth  to  another  race  of  seeds, 
and  these,  again,  to  ano^lier  circle  of  vegetation.  Thus, 
any  tribe  of  plants  wo'.id  spread  from  a  common  centre 
till  arrested  by  the  fiifluences  which  limit  its  range  of 
habitat ;  and  this  mode  of  dispersion  no  doubt  occa- 
sionally occurs.  In  most  plants,  however,  the  seeds  are 
small  and  light,  and  easily  borne  pbout  by  the  winds ; 
some  are  downy,  and  furnished  with  wings  ;  others 
have  tufts  and  filaments ;  and  many  are  ejected  from 
their  carpels  with  considerable  force.  All  these  ap- 
pendages and  peculiarities  are  evidently  intended  to 
facilitate  their  dispersion,  which  is  further  assisted  by 
rivers,  lakes,  and  tidal  currents,  by  the  wool  of  animals, 
the  droppings  of  birds,  and  thr,  economical  pursuits  of 
man,  whether  accidental  or  intentional.  The  seeds  are 
arrested  in  their  progression  by  various  causes :  some 
are  furnished  with  barbs  and  hooks,  which  lay  hold  of 
objects;  others  become  entangled  amid  herbage,  the 
mud  of  rivers,  or  the  softened  soil  of  winter;  while 
many,  towards  spring,  are  acted  upon  so  as  to  emit  an 
adhesive  substance,  or  their  fleshy  pericarps  melt  down 
into  the  soil,  carrying  the  embryo  along  with  them. 


siaucTcnE  of  plants — simple  okoans. 

The  organs  with  which  both  plants  and  animals  are 
gifted  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  life, 
are  of  two  kinds — namely,  simple  orgatu,  such  as  the 
flesh  of  animals  and  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants ;  and 
compmmd  orgaru,  such  as  the  leaves  of  plants  and  the 
limbs  of  animals;  the  latter  always  consisting  of  cer- 
tain arrangements  or  combinations  of  the  former.  The 
principal  substance  of  which  plants  are  composed  is 
known  by  the  general  name  of  tisitie;  but  of  this  there 
are  three  distinct  kinds,  distinguished  as  cellular,  woody, 
and  vascular,  which  have  been  compared  to  the  flesh, 
bones,  and  veins  of  animals. 

Celltdar  tianie  is  the  fleshy  or  succulent  part  of  plants, 
of  which  familiar  examples  may  be  given  in  the  pulp 
of  leaves  and  fruits.  It  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
cells  of  irregular  shape,  which  adhere  together,  some- 
times quite  loosely,  as  in  the  pulp  of  an  over-ripe 
orange ;  and  at  other  times — as,  for  example,  in  the 
cuticle  or  outer  skin — so  closely,  as  to  seem  to  form 
a  homogeneous  mass,  unless  examined  by  a  powerful 
microscope.  Each  cell  consists  of  a  small  bag  or  blad- 
der, filled  apparently  with  liquid  ;  but  intermixed  with 
this  liquid,  which  consists  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
nearly  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  water,  there  are 
some  grains  of  starch  and  some  of  colouring  matter, 
surrounded  by  a  few  particles  of  gluten.    The  starch, 


which  has  been  compared  to  the  fat  of  animals,  consists 
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Woody  Tiuuo. 

80  much  the  appearanue  of  fibres,  that  their  true  nature 
was  not  fluspected  by  the  older  botanists ;  and  it  iraH 
supposed  that  they  retained  their  fibrouH  appearance 
even  when  subjected  to  the  most  minute  division.  It 
is  now  found,  however,  that  the  fibres  of  woody  tissue 
cannot  be  divided  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  that, 
thoueh  they  may  be  made  so  small  as  to  take  seven  or 
70 


principallT  of  carbon,  and  the  gluten  of  nitrogen.  The 
cells  of  cellular  tissue  vary  very  much  both  in  size  and 
shape.  They  generally,  however,  present  the  appear- 
itnce  of  a  hdheycomb  when  sections  are  cut  of  the  pulp 
of  the  leaves,  pith,  o-  fruit  (u)  ;  but  in  sections  of  the 
bark  and  sapwood,  they  take  a  parallelogram  form, 
Wd  resemble  the  bricks  of  a  wall  (b).  The  cells  are 
fenemlly  small  when  they  are  first  formed,  but  tbey 
IncreMe  in  size  as  they  become  older.  Thus,  in  the 
(!wue  of  a  leaf,  thev  are  at  first  very  small;  but  as  fresh 
eei.'s  are  formed  cfose  to  the  veins,  those  towards  the 
marjjin  of  the  leaf  dilate;  and  a  similar  process  takes 
place  in  every  part  of  the  plant,  the  newly-formed 
tissue  always  consisting  of  cellules,  which  enlarge  as 
they  get  older. 

In  the  pulp  of  leaves  and  fruit,  and  in  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  bark,  there  are  frequently  cavities  found 
among  the  cells,  which  are  of  several  kinds.     Those 
called  recf.ptaele*  of  seattion  are  formed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  oils  and  other  fluids  secreted  by  plants ;  as, 
for  example,  the  fi«grant  oil   in  the  myrtle  and  the 
orange,  and  the  turpentine  in  the  pine  and  fir  tribe. 
CWher  similar  cavities,  called  air  celti,  contain  oxyjren 
nearly  in  a  pure  state ;  and  others,  which  are  called 
itUercelMar  pauages,  are  generally  filled  *vith  watery 
fluid,  and  communicate  with  the  open  aii-  by  means  of 
pores  in  the  epidermis.    All  these  cavities  have  no  dis- 
tinct membrane  to  enclose  them,  but  are  suiTounded  by 
what  mny  be  called  a  wall  of  small  celu^j  which  form 
part  of  the  cellular  tisnue.    The  shape  and  size  of  these 
cavities  vary  exceedingly ;  the  recepta<!leti  of  secretion, 
and  the  air  cells,  arc  generally  larger  than  the  common 
cells,  but  the  intercellular  passages  in  very  dry  plants 
are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible ;  though  in 
succulent  plants — as,  for  example,  in  the  stem  of  the 
garden  Nasturtium — they  are  nearly  as  large  as  the 
cells. 

Cellular  tissue  readily  decays  when  the  parts  com- 
posed of  it  fall  from  the  tree.  The  carbon  it  contains 
is  liberated  so  soon  as  the  vital  force  by  which  it  was 
retained  has  fled,  and  escapes  with  the  oxygen  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  whilst  the  hydrogen,  which 
then  forms  its  principal  remaining  element,  attracts 
fresh  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  becoming  thus 
changed  into  water,  rapidly  melts  away,  leaving  the 
inorganio  portion  to  mix  with  the  soil.  In  leaves,  the 
pulpy  parts  disappear  first,  leaving  behind  the  outer 
cuticle  and  the  nerves  or  veins,  which  are  of  firmer 
texture ;  the  latter,  indeed,  being  composed  principally 
of  woody  fibre,  the  tubes  of  which  have  been  filled  with 
earthy  matter  during  the  process  of  vegetation,  decay 
very  slowly.  Those  parts  of  a  plant  which  nature  seems 
to  have  intended  not  to  be  of  long  duration,  such  as  the 
fleshy  parts  of  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit,  are 
composed  entirely  of  cellular  tisitue  of  very  loose  tex- 
ture. In  the  stones  of  fruit,  however,  which  are  also 
composed  of  cellular  tissue,  a  portion  of  earthy  matter 
is  deposited,  which  partially  lines  the  cells,  and  gives 
them  a  temporary  firmness,  without  destroying  their 
facility  of  decay ;  so  that  the  seeds  contained  in  them 
may  be  preserved  as  long  as  they  are  kept  in  a  diy 
atate,  and  yet  liberated  so  soon  as  I.'  '<y  are  placed  in 
a  situation  favoural   3  for  germination. 

Wooily  tmue  consiuts  of  bundles  of  extremely  fine 
cylindrical  cells,  tapering  at  both  ends,  and  of  great 
length  and  toughness  (see  fig.).     These  bundles  have 


eight  of  fbem  to  equal  the  thickncM  of  a  flne  hair, 
each  of  these  exceedingly  slender  fibres  is,  in  fact,  a 
hollow  tube  tapering  at  both  ends,  and  adhering  to 
other  hollow  tuDes  m  a  similar  nature.  The  tubes  of 
woody  fibre,  when  young,  serve  ae  channels  for  tbo 
passage  of  the  ascending  sap  ;  but  afterwards  thev 
become  filled  with  particles  of^  inorgaaio  matter,  which 
give  solidity  and  durability  to  the  wood.  Woody  fibre 
is  found  mixed  with  cellular  tissue  in  the  wood  and 
inner  bark  of  trees;  it  also  fonns  part  of  the  veins  or 
nerves  of  leaves ;  and  in  general  is  found  in  all  orgaua 
which  require  strength,  toughness,  and  durability. 

Vascuiar  ti**ue  has  been  divided  by  modem  botanists 
into  three  varieties — namely,  vaicular  proper,  pitied, 
and  lacti/erum.  Vascular  tissue,  properly  so  called, 
consists  of  cylindrical  cells  of  great  delicacy  and  thin- 
ness, called  tpiral  ttudt  and  ducU.  Spiral  vateli  con- 
sist of  hair-like  tubes  coiled  round  and  round  in  a 
spiral  manner,  and  enclosed  in  tubes  of  transparent 
membrane.  They  are  of  a  light  elastic  nature,  and 
though  coiled  up  naturally  like  a  cc/k-screw  (see  fig.), 
they  may  be  unrolled  to  a  considerable  extent.  If 
a  leaf  of  the  spider-wort  {Tradaieantiay,  or  of  any 
kind  of  bulb,  be  doubled  down  first  on  one  tide,  aud 

Spiral  Veaiel. 

then  on  the  other,  so  as  to  break  through  the  outer 
skin  on  both  sides,  and  if  the  two  pieces  of  the  leaf  bo 
then  carefully  and  gently  drawn  asunder,  the  trans- 
parent membrane  will  break,  and  the  spiral  vesnels 
will  unrol,  so  as  to  appear,  when  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  like  fine  hairs  between  two  portions  of  the  leaf. 
Spiral  vessels  prevail  in  leaves  and  flowers,  add  are 
found,  though  more  sparingly,  in  the  young  gr«e:i  wood 
of  trees  nnd  shrubs  ;  but  never  in  the  old  solid  wood, 
and  very  rarely  in  the  roots  or  in  the  bark.  They 
are  very  few  and  small  in  coniferous  trees ;  but  they 
are  abundant  in  palms  and  their  allies.  In  ferns  and 
the  club  mosses  tiiey  occur  occasionally  ;  but  the  other 
cryptogainous  or  flowerless  plants  are  entirely  without 
them.  These  vessels  are  sometimes  called  air  vouch, 
because  their  slender  spiral  tubes  are  always  found 
filled  with  a  kind  of  air,  which  contains  seven  or  eight 
times  more  oxygen  than  the  common  air  ve  brrittne. 
Duett  are  cylindrical  tubes  closely  resembling  those 
which  enclose  the  air  vessels ;  only  the  spiral  vessels 
they  contain  appear  to  have  been  broken  into  rings,  or 
short  corkscrew-like  curves,  which  sometimes  cross  each 
other  in  a  reticulated  manner.  Them  rings  and  curves 
are,  however,  quite  different  inm  the  lue  spiral  vessels, 
as  they  have  no  power  of  unrolling,  and  appear  only 
intended  to  keep  the  slender  membrane  which  forms 
the  duct  distended.  Similar  rings  are  found  in  the 
windpi)>e  of  animals,  which  appear  also  only  intended 
to  keep  that  membrane  distended. 

Pitted  tissue,  sometimes  called  d«Ued  ditet§,  consists 
of  tubes  which,  when  heid  up  to  the  light,  appear  full 
of  holes,  from  the  numerous  dots  in  the  lining  of  their 
sides.  The  mouths  of  these  tubes  are  very  conspicuouH 
in  the  woo  'f  the  rattan  when  cut  across;  they  are 
also  to  be  Mjen  in  sections  of  the  oak  and  the  vine ; 
and,  indeed,  in  most  other  kinds  of  wood,  as  well  lu) 
in  the  stems  of  herbaceous  plants.  Being  the  ohanrela 
through  which  the  ascending  sap  is  conveyed,  the 
dotted  ducts  are  larger  than  the  vessels  of  the  other 
tissues,  aud  arc  distinctly  visible  in  many  kinds  of 
wood,  even  when  dry.  Moidem  botanists  consider  them 
as  belonging  to  cellular  tissue,  and  as  consisting  only 
of  ( longated  cells  placed  end  to  end,  and  opening  into 
each  other  so  ns  to  form  a  kind  of  tube.  Lactiferous 
tii;sne,  which  is  the  same  as  the  proper  vessels  of  the 
older  botanists,  consist  of  tubes,  which  arc  distinguished 
from  all  other  kinds  of  tissue  by  being  branched.  They 
are  filled  with  a  mucilaginous  fluid  called  the  latea; 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  descending  sap,  and  is  full  <if 
numerous  small  specks,  like  that  which  is  the  germ  of 
the  future  chicken  in  the  egg  of  ft  hen.    These  specks 
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ftM  alwayi  in  motion  while  they  remain  in  the  reiuli 
of  the  latex,  and  whenerer  they  are  depoiiited,  they 
expand  into  celli  of  different  kindi  of  tiMue.  From 
the  latex,  aUo,  in  formed  gum.  ^agar,  tannin,  or  other 
Mcretloni,  according  to  fhe  niture  of  the  plant.  The 
reMelit  of  the  latex  are  founvi  on  the  under  sideft  of 
learee,  and  within  the  inner  bark,  which  they  may  be 
Maid  to  line:  hence  the  peculiar  tecrctioni  of  a  tree 
are  generally  atrongett  in  the  bark. 

COMPOUND  OROANS  AND  THEIR  lUNCTIONB. 

Tbo  compound  organs  of  nlantH  are  componed  of 
sCTeral  of  the  limpl*  n-^.u.! }  aa,  for  example,  a  leaf  ha« 
woody  and  Ti>icuiar  tiaaue  in  itg  veiug,  and  cellular 
tiuue  in  itR  pulpy  part ;  and  in  lik<)  manner,  these  ele- 
mentary organs  are  found  in  the  stem,  Hower,  fi '  t,  and, 
in  fact,  in  erery  part  of  the  plant.  The  '  .ipound 
oroani  are  divided  into  three  kinds — namely,  the  gate- 
rat  organi,  which  are  common  to  every  part  of  a  plant, 
such  as  the  epidermu  or  skin,  and  the  hairs  ;  the  organs 
of  nutrilion,  through  which  the  plant  takes  and  dic<  its 
its  food,  such  as  the  root,  stem,  and  leaves ;  and  the 
organs  of  reproduction,  which  are  the  flowers,  fruit,  and 
seeds. 

Oentral  orgaru.  —  The  epidermis  or  skin  is  a  thin 
membrane,  which  covers  every  part  of  a  terrestrial 
plant,  except  the  stigma  and  the  spongioles,  but  which 
is  sometimes  ent'rely  or  partly  wanting  in  plants  which 
live  under  watc.  It  is  composed  of  a  kind  of  cellular 
tissue ;  but  the  cells  are  pressed  so  closely  together,  as 
to  make  it  appear  ho  ogeneous  to  the  naked  eye  ;  and 
they  are  filled  with  i.ir  instead  of  water.  The  use  of 
the  epidermis  is  to  retain  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  in 
plants  ;  for  should  tho  delicate  membrane  of  which  the 
cells  nf  their  tissue  are  composed  become  so  dry  as  to 
loso  its  elasticity,  the  different  organs  would  be  unable 
to  perform  their  proper  functions.  On  this  account  its 
thickness  is  curiously  adapted  to  the  conditions  under 
which  a  plant  grows.  In  ordinary  cases,  tho  epidermis 
consists  of  two  layers,  the  outer  one  of  wh'ch,  called 
the  oiilide,  is  extremely  thin,  and  consists  of  cells  of 
oblong  shape  and  large  size,  pressed  closely  together, 
and  filled  with  air ;  while  the  secondary  layer  is  formed 
of  cells  of  a  different  shape  and  size,  but  still  closely 
pressed  together.  In  the  plants  of  very  hot  countries, 
it  consists  of  three,  or  even  four  layers,  in  order  that 
the  moisture  may  be  retained,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cessive heat  and  dryness  of  the  climate.  Those  plants 
which  have  numerous  pores,  or  Btmnata,  in  their  epi- 
dermis, require  watering  oftener  than  others,  and  are 
more  easily  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Thus  we 
often  see  the  leaves  of  the  common  lilac  droop,  as 
though  the  plant  were  suffering  from  want  of  water ; 
while  those  of  the  apple  or  pear  tree  which  grows  beside 
it  are  perfectly  unaffected  by  the  heat — the  latter  tree 
not  having  above  twenty  thousand  pores  in  the  square 
inch,  while  the  lilac  has  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand in  the  same  space.  The  epidermis  of  aquatic 
plants  is  extremely  thin,  and  is  entirely  wanting  on 
the  under  side  of  floating  leaves. 

Phiirs  arc  minute  expansions  of  the  epidermis,  and 
are  found  almost  upon  every  part  of  a  plant.  Some- 
times they  cover  the  whole  of  the  leaf,  and  at  others 
iliey  are  only  found  on  the  lower  surface.  They  are  of 
two  kinds— namely,  lymphutic  and  glandulur;  and  are 
described  as  downy,  silky,  hirsute,  bristly,  ciliate,  stel- 
late, &c.  according  to  tht<ir  aspect  and  mode  of  arrange- 
ment. The  use  of  lymphatic  hairs  is  partly  to  protect 
the  surface  of  the  leaf  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
from  dr\'ing  winds,  and  partly  to  collect  moisture  from 
the  atmo.sphere.  It  is  now  known  that  plants  take  in 
nourishment  from  tho  atmosphere  as  well  as  from  the 
soil ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  part  of  this  nourishment 
is  aijsorbed  through  the  lymphatic  hairs.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  the  hairs,  wlieu  they  do  not  cover  the 
entire  surface  of  the  leaf,  always  grow  either  upon  the 
veins  or  in  the  angles  where  the  veins  cross  each  other. 
It  is  thu!i  evident  that  they  have  a  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  vessels  containing  the  sap.    Glandular 


hairs  are  hollow,  generally  open  at  the  point,  and  with 
a  receptacle  of  secretion  at  the  base.  Uf  this  nature 
are  the  sting*  of  tho  nettle,  and  the  hairs  of  the  sweet- 
brier,  ke.  which  are  filled  with  a  fragrant  volatile  oU. 
In  both  these  cases,  glandular  heirs  seem  to  aet  at 
organs  of  excretion,  through  which  the  plant  ia  en- 
aMed  to  exude  certain  fluids. 

OlancU  an>  organs  of  secretion,  or  cells  containing 
liquid  difforent  from  that  in  the  cells  of  tho  common 
tissue  of  the  plant,  as  in  the  flowers  of  the  Ilypericum, 
or  St  John's  wort,  which  give  out  a  red  liouid  when 
pressed.  Sometimes  glands  assume  a  wart-like  appear- 
ance ;  thence  the  stems  or  leaves  on  which  they  appear 
are  said  to  be  verrw:oief  and  sometimes  they  take  the 
form  of  little  watery  blisters,  in  which  case  the  plant 
is  said  to  be  papillose. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  organs,  there  ara 
prickles,  thorns,  and  spines,  which  seem  closely  analo- 
gous, thoueh  much  less  comm/u.  Prickles  may  be 
called  hardened  hairs,  as  they  are  merely  indurated 
expansions  of  the  epidermis,  without  any  woody  fibre } 
and  they  may  be  detached  from  the  branch  which  bears 
them  without  laceration.  Thorns  differ  from  prickles, 
in  being  formed  partly  of  woody  fibre  ;  and  they  can- 
not bo  detached  from  the  branch  which  bears  them 
without  lacerating  its  vessels.  They  are,  in  fact,  abor- 
tive, or  imperfectly-developed  buds,  and  are  formed 
instead  of  leaves  and  branches.  Spines  resemble  thorns 
in  every  respect,  except  in  being  found  on  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  herbaceous  plants,  while  thorns  only  grow 
on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  woody  plants.  When 
spines  grow  on  leaves,  they  are  always  found  on  the 
veins,  which  are  extensions  of  tho  woody  fibre. 

OnOANS  OF  NUTRITION. 

The  organs  of  nutrition  are  the  root,  tho  stem  and 
branches,  and  the  leaves  ;  and  of  these  organs,  the  root 
and  the  leaves,  or  some  modification  of  them,  must 
exist  in  every  flowering  plant,  as  the  vital  functions 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  them. 

7'he  root  {radix  in  Latin)  is  commonly  defined  to 
be  ti.at  part  of  a  plant  which  attaches  itself  to  the  soil 
where  it  grows,  or  to  the  substance  on  which  it  feeds, 
and  is  tL?  principal  organ  of  nutrition.     Exceptions  to 
this  definition  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  some  vegetables 
which  grow  floating  loosely  in  water,  as  duckweed  and 
others,  having  no  root  at  all.    As  the 
nourishment  of  a  plant  is  derived  from  the 
earth,  the  root  is  that  part  which  grows 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  stem,  and  is 
buried  in  the  ground.    A  root  consists  of 
several  parts  (see  section),  which  have  been 
called  the  body  or  caudex  (a)  ;  the  collar 
or  life-knot  (6) ;  the  branciies  or  radicles, 
when  such  exist ;  and  the  rootlets  or  small 
fibres  (c  c),  which  seem  to  be  indispens- 
able in  all  roots.    The  body  of  the  root 
assumes  various  forms  ;  it  may  be  globe- 
shaped,  as  in   the  turnip ;    conical,   or 
tapering  gradually  from   the   collar  to 
the  attenuated  fibre,  as  in  the  carrot ; 
fusiform,  or  tapering  at  both  ends,  as  in 
the  radish ;  this  latter  may  be  abrupt — that  is,  as  if 
the  lower  end  had  been  cut  off,  exemplified  in  the 
devil's  bit   scabious ;  fibrous,  or  consisting  of  small 
threadlike  fibres,  which  proceed  directly  from  the  col- 
lar, OS  may  be  seen  in  most  grasses  ;  tuberous,  when 
the  fibres  bear  globe-shaped  bodies  filled  «ith  starchy 
matter,  as  in  the  potato  ;  fasciculated,  when  the  fibres 
swell  slightly  in  the  middle  ;  bulbous,  when  the  round 
lobe  consists  of  coats  or  layers,  such  as  may  b«  seen  on 
cutting  an  onion  across.     A  corm  is  similar  in  form  to 
a  bulb,  but  is  not  composed  of  layers  ;  a  palmated  root 
cf.nsists  nf  a  number  of  oblong  tubers  proceeding  from, 
the  collar,  like  the  fingers  from  the  body  of  the  hand, 
as  in  the  dahlia.    Tuberous  roots,  such  as  the  potato, 
are  considered  by  some  modem  botanists  as  merely  un- 
derground stems,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 


eyes,  or  buds,  from  which  "branches  will  spring. 
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The  erowD,  collv,  or  lift-knot,  m  it  {■  rariouily 
Oftlled,  it  that  part  which  liex  between  Iho  uteni  Mid 
the  root.  It  it  the  mott  eitentikl  portion  of  the  whole  ; 
for  if  it  be  nrooTtd,  or  aerioualv  injured,  tho  plant  will 
intTitably  die ;  wbiliit  the  imall  nbrei  or  rootlet*,  al- 
though »n  ettential  part  of  a  plant,  may  be  dRHtroved 
at  pleoture  no  long  a^  tho  crown  remain*,  for  it  read'ly 
reproduce!  them.  When  it  it  of  a  Niender  ikiaku,  at 
the  leedt  form,  it  driex  up,  and  the  plant  toou  diet, 
M  the  poppy,  mi^io..(>tte,  and  othor  annuali.  TLe 
crown,  nowever,  in  tome  cotet,  by  proper  treatment, 
may  be  rendered  to  ttrong,  that  in  iiualt  rau  Ve  brought 
to  grow  for  two  or  more  yvart.  '1  ix^  fibrout  root  coniittt 
of  a  quantity  of  long  thin  tibret,  of  different  longthtand 
thicknettet,  and  having  Htill  finer  onot  tprinjiiiig  from 
them,  01  in  the  kmc  of  wheat,  barley,  and  rao.it  grottet. 
Thete  tmall  fibrct  or  rootlett  bear  a  reteniblauro  to 
the  branchet  and  loaret  of  the  item.  Fibrilt  comUi  of 
»  central  fatcicului  of  vewelt,  enclotod  by  a  cellular 
cortex  and  cuticle.  Like  the  leaver  of  treet  that  are 
not  erergreen,  ther  are  annually  produced;  in  tome 
cotet  dying  ond  falling  oif  like  leavct,  in  othen  becom- 
lug  thicker,  harder,  ond  forming  radidet  or  root- 
bronohet.  The  spongolett,  at  they  ore  called,  whiuh 
toke  up  nourishment  from  the  .)oil,  are  tituoted  at  the 
extremity  of  thew  rootlett.  Thoy  are  luinute  tpoiigy 
bodiet,  of  on  oblong  shape.  We  havM  an  instance  of 
rootlett  falling  off  like  leoret  in  those  arising  from 
bulbt — tuch  08  the  lily,  tho  onion,  the  tulip,  &c.  which 
ore  puthed  oil'  and  perish  like  kovet  by  budi*  contain- 
ing the  rudiments  of  the  rootlett  to  be  evoWed  uoxt 
■eoton  of  growth. 

Hoott  hare  a  remarkab)')  tendency  to  grow  duwnwardt, 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  cartb't  centre,  and,  from  ex- 
jierimentt,  it  teemt  not  unlikely  that  thix  tundeucy  it 
on  effect  of  groTitotion.  The  precite  direction,  however, 
it  very  much  influenced  by  ti  '  condition  of  the  toil. 
Both  root  ond  rootlett  extend  ui  if  in  quett  of  food,  on<l 
thii  will  penetrate  tideways  or  obliquely  to  great  dit- 
taiicet.  When  plontt  are  by  any  meant  prevented 
from  fruotifyinp  by  teedi,  they  ulmott  invariably  iii- 
creoiMi  by  t.'xtendin;,  their  roott,  from  dittont  pointt  of 
which  new  plontt  w.'ll  tpring  up.  Roott  thus  perform 
the  fuMctio.  :t  of  itemt,  and  though  the  two  difit-r  in 
nony  retpe  tt,  ^et  there  ore  cof-t  where  it  becomet 
difficult  t'  dittin^u:4h  between  them.  Some  tpccict 
of  polmt  lend  down  '^^riol  roott  for  the  purpote  of 
■trengthening  their  tti  it — these  ehoott  portaking  of 
the  chorocter  of  both  ttem  ond  root.  The  roott  tent 
out  by  cobbaget  ond  couliflowert  from  obove  the  collor, 
when  they  ore  troutplonted  to  a  rich  toil,  ore  of  the 
tonus  kind.  Many  herboceous  plontt  tend  out  roott  in 
o  timilor  monner  when  they  ore  earthed  up ;  and  treet 
which  grow  in  unnoturol  tituationt,  at  on  a  wall  or 
bare  rock,  tend  down  roott  in  quest  of  toil  and  n]oii>- 
ture,  which  afterwards  take  tho  appearonce  of  ttcni>4. 
The  maple,  the  gooteberr}',  ond  tome  others,  may  hove 
their  roott  converted  into  tteme  by  reverting  the  plontt, 
And  burying  tha  tips  of  the  shoots  in  the  eorth,  to  at  to 
leave  the  roots  in  the  air.  In  this  cat<i,  t'le  branches 
will  toon  tend  out  fibrous  ivots  from  tiie  JDi'^ts  :vhich 
hove  been  burier.l  in  the  earth,  and  the  fibrous  port  of 
tho  old  roott  withering,  the  roots  themtelres  will  gro- 
dually  otsume  the  character  of  branches. 

T/te  Item  or  UaUe. — When  o  |)lant  shows  itself  oborn 
the  ground,  it  evidently  monif«6tt  a  strong  tendency  to 
the  light.  Light,  in  face,  it  essential  in  bringing  i*  to 
maturity,  ond  in  giving  the  green  colour  to  its  le  aes. 
The  stem,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  always  above 
ground,  ond  is  funiished  with  juitits  or  nodes  at  regular 
distoncet,  where  the  fibreL  and  vessels  take  a  curved 
direction,  so  at  to  form  o  little  recess,  plainly  dis- 
cernible when  the  branch  is  split  in  two,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  bud  is  formed  thot  afterwords  expands 
into  o  branch  fumithed  with  leaves,  and  tornetimeK 
producing  flowers  ond  fruit.  "The  stem,"  soys  Rennie, 
"  it  divided  from  the  root  by  the  part  colled  the  crown 
or  collar.  The  space  between  the  collor  and  tho  first 
icof  or  bnd  it  termed  the  bole :  but  the  greot  body  of  a 
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item  it  rolled  the  trunk.  The  ttem  of  groimrt,  com,  and 
reeds,  it  termed  the  straw ;  the  stem  of  palmt,  furnt, 
muihrooiiis,  and  i<eA-wneds,  it  termed  tho  itolk ;  the  ttem 
of  tuch  flowers  at  the  priinrote,  tho  daity,  the  tiiowdron, 
ond  the  lily,  it  termed  the  Kope,  tbougli  dower-stalk  it 
certainly  bettor ;  the  running  item,  nt  in  the  straw- 
berry  and  oinquefoil,  is  termed  o  runner ;  a  shorter 
runner  thot  does  not  root,  os  in  the  houte-l^ek,  is 
ter-ned  on  oflftct ;  o  lunger  one  tliot  doet  not  root,  as  in 
the  cucumber,  a  vinelet ;  and  o  tmoll  tteiu  proceeding 
laterally  from  o  root  or  stool,  a  tucker." 

Tho  stem,  it  will  be  obKerved,  ottuniet  many  formi 
and  citiiittcteM  o«  to  bulk,  structure,  potition,  ploco, 
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a.id  durotion.  It  oppcort  at  o  tuber  (Oladioluii,  1), 
o  bulb  (the  onion,  2),  a  scape  {Dodecatheott,  3),  o  culiu 
(Arutulo,  4),  or  as  a  woody  column  (the  i.a1»,  5).  When 
o  trunk  bears  pomianunt  or  perennial  bronchos,  the 
plant  is  termed  a  tree  ;  when  permanent  bronches 
orise,  uot  from  o  trunk,  but  froui  the  root,  the  plont  it 
termed  o  thrub ;  when  small  ond  much  branched,  o 
copte-tbrub ;  when  fumithed  with  woody  branches  that 
are  not  permanent,  at  in  the  treo  mignionette,  it  it 
termed  on  under-shrub ;  and  when  the  whole  stem  is 
not  woody,  and  diet  down  every  year,  at  least  at  far 
OS  tho  crown  of  the  root,  tho  plant  it  tenned  an  herb ; 
when  a  trunk  is  formed  of  the  hardened  botes  of  leaves 
which  hove  withered  and  fallen,  and  it  not  taper,  but 
oil  of  one  thickness,  giving  off  no  branches,  ot  in  the 
dote  and  rocon,  the  plant  ii  termed  o  i>olm.  Trunks 
which  Miereose  by  t>u<:ce.Mive  layer*  of  new  wood  on  the 
outside  of  the  old,  as  the  ash,  ore  termed  esogenoui ; 
those  which  increase  by  the  odditioj  of  fibrous  matter 
in  the  centre,  ns  the  poliut,  ore  styled  endogenous ;  and 
those  formed  by  the  adhesion  of  the  leof-stolks  as  they 
.ipring  from  tho  growing-point,  as  the  tree-1'ctns,  ore 
S4iid  to  bo  acrogenoui. 

Budt,  which  hove  roriout  forms,  but  ore  generally 
oval  or  roundish,  consist  of  the  young  shoots  either  of 
leaf,  flower,  or  twig,  and  proceed  from  whot  it  called 
tho  axil  of  a  leaf.  They  ore  usuolly  formed  cither 
early  in  summer  or  in  outumn,  and  ore  to  contrived  at 
to  preserve  from  injury  the  delicoto  foliotcd  structure 
within.  The  outside  it  com- 
posed of  tough  scoles,  which 
are  frequently  covered  with 
a  gummy  resin,  and  they 
ore  internolly  kept  worm  by 
a  downy  substonce  inter- 
posed between  the  leovet. 
To  thit  envelope  Linneeut 
opplied  ttie  term  Ay6ema- 
culum,  becouse  it  serves  for 
the  winter  protection  of  the 
young  and  tender  portions 
of  the  bud  (see  fig.).  Tho 
inner  tcoles  perform  tho 
fuiictioiis  of  leaves,  until  Hybemtculum,  or  Leof-Uud. 
these  ore  perfected  ond  fully  expuided,  when  they 
drop  off ;  but  in  tome  trees,  ot  in  the  opple  and  the 
almond,  they  are  convened  into  leovet  ;  whilit  in 
others,  OS  the  rose,  they  are  converted  into  the  petioles 
or  foot-stolks  of  the  real  leovet,  whi<-h  tpring  out  of 
them.  When  the  central  part  of  o  bud  contain*  leaves 
only,  it  lengthens  upwordt  os  it  expoudt  into  a  branch ; 
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thUR  •  Icftf'bufi  and  »  br*ncb-bud  vthj  he  iwid  to  b« 
the  MIIK-.  When  it  contaiim  m  iiowor,  thU  in  iiituatvd 
on  in  the  bulb  of  the  tulip,  in  which  imall  bulbs  are 
furmied  r,n  the  edi;eM  of  the  crown  of  the  root  between 
the  xraleti,  which  (pra<luaily  enlarge  •  the  expenie  of 
the  n-aleN,  are  iletachod,  become  n«rf  tilbe,  and  itend 

oj)  learex  and  flowor-iitalk».  W'ltit  ...  ct  to  the  man- 
iKir  in  which  the  leaven  are  fui<ied  in  the  bud — thev 
nia^  be  plaited,  a*  in  the  palm  and  birch ;  doubled, 
an  in  the  rote  and  oak ;  embracing;,  a«  in  the  irit  and 
the  Rage ;  double  erabracinj;,  a«  in  valeriap,  teaiel,  &c. ; 
doublu  coni])ound,  aa  in  carrot,  niimoxa,  !i.c. ;  rulled 
inwardu,  ai  in  grauei ;  tiled,  ae  in  privet,  lilac,  &c. ; 
rolled  outwardM,  as  in  roieniary,  priiurouc,  kc, ;  rolled 
lenf^hwayii,  bread  thwayH,  rolled  from  the  tip  to  the 
base,  or  wrapped  round  the  stalk. 

The  buds  of  treex  being  in  a  state  of  great  sensibility, 
niid  feeling  the  first  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  vitality  ol 
the  continued  shoot  is  roused  into  action  ;  it  attrnctH 
the  moisture  contained  in  the  neighbouring  cells 
charged  with  nourishing  matter ;  the  rising  sap  alno 
enters  its  vessels  ;  it  gradually  swells,  and  bursting  tlm 
enclosing  scales,  pushes  into  the  light  and  air,  unfold- 
ing its  leaves  suc-'.ssively  as  it  advances,  until  the 
whole  tree  becon-  js  green. 

Leavtt, — Leaves  are  the  grand  ornament  of  plants, 
and  from  their  numbers,  position,  and  delicacy  of  orga- 
nisation, thev  are  designed  to  effect  an  impcitUnt  office 
in  the  vegetable  economy.  Spriii<.'ing  from  the  branches, 
and  exposed  in  profusion  to  the  atmosphere,  they  per- 
form the  functions  nf  a  breathing  apparatus  analogous 
to  that  of  the  lungs  or  gills  of  animals,  A  similar 
purpose  at  least  is  designed  ;  for  the  circulatory  sap 
of  plants,  like  the  blood  of  animals,  requires  to  bo  ex- 
posed to  the  atmospheric  influence,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  suitable  for  nutrition.  This  purpose  is  accom- 
plished by  the  agency  of  the  leaves,  to  which  the  sap, 
on  rising  from  the  roots  thro\igh  the  stem  and  branches, 
is  propelled  or  attracted,  and  there  both  air  and  light 
exercise  their  beneficial  influences.  Leaves  are  thus 
indispensable  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  injure  thera  ;  for  defoliation,  cither 
naturally  or  by  art  or  accident,  instantly  arrests  the 
growth,  and  the  failure  or  diminished  expansion  of 
foliage  is  a  certain  sign  of  debility. 

A  leaf  consists  generally  of  two  parts — the  petiole, 
or  leaf-stalk;  and  the  lamina,  or  that  part  which  is 
broad  and  thin.  Sometimcii,  however,  as  in  the  rose 
tribe,  stipules  are  attached  to  the  base  of  the  petiole. 
The  leaf-stalk  (a)  is  that  part  which  connects  the  leaf 


With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  leaves  project 
from  the  branches,  and  their  distribution  over  the 
woody  cylinder  to  whii'h  they  are  attachsd,  every  po«- 
sible  variety  may  be  obs<;rved.  Th(<>  may  ha  opptwite— 
that  is,  two  leaves  growing  on  cither  side  of  the  branch, 
the  one  directly  opposite  to  the  other ;  alternate,  when 
one  leaf  springs  out  on  one  sulu  of  the  branch,  and  an- 
other on  the  opposite  side  a  little  above  it,  and  so  on  ; 
whorled  or  rrrlicinate,  when  a  Dun)ber  of  leaves  grow 
round  the  item  from  a  common  knot  or  joint,  as  in  the 
bed  straw.  The  distribution  of  alternate  and  opposite, 
however,  is  not  regular ;  for  in  some  instances  it  will 
be  found  that  the  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
are  alternate,  whilst  those  on  the  upper  are  opposite. 

There  is  a  numerous  description  of  plants  which 
have  few  or  no  loaves,  aa  the  torch  and  melon  thistles ; 
but  their  stems  arc  much  dilated,  presenting  a  large 
superficies  of  parencliymous  exterior  to  the  air  and 
light ;  or  they  are  profusely  covered  with  spines,  which 
no  doubi,  conjointlyi  do  th«  office  of  leaves.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  such  plants  as  the  common  garden 
rhubarb,  which  require  much  moisture,  are  provided 
with  very  broad  leaves,  which  catch  the  rain  tliat  falls 
uiion  them,  and  also,  by  their  umbrageous  quality, 
preserve  the  soil  from  being  parched. 

Green  is  the  most  general  colour  of  leaves,  but  some 
are  red,  or  purple,  or  yellow  ;  some  appear  nearly 
white,  in  consequence  of  being  clothed  with  short  woolly 
or  silky  hair.  They  differ  much  in  substance  and 
structure :  some  are  immensely  thick  and  fleshy,  as 
those  of  the  genus  aloe ;  others  remarkably  thin,  as 
those  of  the  beech.  The  texture  of  the  surl  .00  is  also 
very  dissimilar;  some  are  rough,  prickly,  and  wrinkled, 
others  su'.ooth  and  glossy.  Whatever  bo  their  form  or 
appeara.ice,  it  is  found,  by  minute  microscopic  obser- 
vation, that  the  interior  of  the  fine  membranous  sub- 
stance consists  of  ceils  and  passages  suitable  to  the  due 
exposure  of  the  sap,  the  inhaling  of  air,  and  the  absoq)- 
tion  of  humidity  irom  the  atmosphere. 


with  the  branch,  and  at  the  base  will  be  found  slightly 
hollowed,  in  which  a  bud  rcstR.  Sometimes  the  leaf- 
stalk is  wanting,  as  in  the  sow-thistle  and  catch-fly, 
ruid  in  this  case  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  sessile  or  sitting. 
The  lamina,  or  broad  part  of  the  leaf  (6),  is  frequently 
of  a  different  colour  on  the  under  side  to  what  it  is  on 
the  upp<tr.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  common  silver- 
weed  {PotetitiUa  anaerina),  the  leaves  of  which  are 
hoary  on  the  lower  side  and  green  on  the  upper. 
Leaves  are  either  caducout,  falling  in  summer;  deci- 
duous, falling  in  autumn ;  perauilent,  remaining  till 
pushed  off  in  the  following  spring;  or  jierennial,  when 
of  still  longer  duration,  as  in  evergreens.  The  forms  of 
leaves  ere  exceedingly  varied — being  simple  or  com- 
muTid;  and  these  again  arc  distinguished  as  os'al, 
lanceolate,  hastate,  sagittate,  pinnate,  cordate,  &c. 


ORGANS  01^  JIEPBODUCTIOK. 

The  organs  of  reproduction  are  the  flowers,  the  fruit, 
and  the  seed  ;  and  these,  or  some  modification  of  them, 
must  exist  in  every  perfect  Phanerogamous  or  flowering 
plant. 

Flower-buds  are  produced  like  leaf -buds,  from  which 
they  differ  chiefly  in  containing  one  or  more  incipient 
flowers  within  the  leaves ;  the  flowers  being  wrapped 
up  in  their  own  floral  leaves,  or  bracts,  within  the  ordi- 
nary leaves,  which  have  their  usual  outer  covering  of 
scales.  The  growing  point  is  generally  developed  wnen 
the  leaves  expand,  but  it  is  short  and  stunted,  and  un- 
like the  branches  produced  from  the  leaf-buds.  Every 
flower-bud,  as  soon  as  formed  in  the  axil  of  the  old 
leaf,  contains  within  itself  all  the  rudiments  of  the 
future  flowers.  If  a  bud  be  gathered  from  a  lilac  or  a 
horse-chestnut  very  early  in  spring,  all  the  rudiments 
of  the  fiy<-  i-e  leaves  and  flowers  will  be  found  within 
it,  thoUi!;h  ivi  bud  itself  may  noi  be  more  than  half  an 
inch  loiig, a  .'  '.'\e  flowers  not  bigger  than  the  points  of 
the  8ii.:\lle'i!  i<\xti.. 

FUy>:  -tvi.-  (V  flower  consists  of  several  distinct  parts — 
the  ca.:ji,  ciirolln,  stamens,  disk,  nectarium,  pistillum, 
and  receptacle.  A  flower  is  essentially  constituted  by 
the  presence  of  sexual  organs,  either  male  or  female." 
When  there  is  only  one  of  these  present,  the  plant  is 
termed  unisexual;  but  more  commonly  these  organs 
are  both  present  in  the  same  flower,  which  is  in  this 
case  termed  a  hermaphrodite.  In  some  instances,  al- 
though the  same  plant  bears  both  male  and  female 
organs,  it  is  not  hermaphrodite,  as  these  organs  occur 
in  difiercnt  flowers ;  in  others,  again,  the  male  and 
female  flowers  exist  only  in  different  plants.  Lastly, 
male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  sometimes 
found  mingled  together,  either  on  the  same  or  on  dif- 
ferent foot-stalks.  Sometimes  the  male  or  female  organs 
alone,  protected  in  a  small  scale,  constitute  the  flower ; 
but  in  general  they  are  surrounded  and  protected  by 
the  corolla  and  calyx.    All  these  are  commonly  home 
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on  »  linllt  e»ll#d  ih«  p«(lunolr  (from  pet,  ptdit,  a  foot), 
whioh,  tx|Min(lliiKal  Itiaiirrmitjr,  fiimi*  lb*  rwvptftcU 
or  toru*,  M  U  bM  boon  callvtl,  u|>on  which  lb*  wbolt 


a  a,  ititmniii  s  <l.  fll»ni«ni  i  b,  iill|tm«,  or  lummlt  of  pUtll  i  «, 
MyU  I  I,  ovMy,  or  mwI-ymmI  i  /,  fwlunal*  i  g,  oaly* ,  A,  oonilU. 

of  tho  part*  aboT«<n)*ntion*d  aro  lupported.  What  ii 
calUd  tho  ber.7  in  itrnwbenri»f,  apooar*  to  b«  iiolhiiifi 
mora  than  tba' recaptaclti  bearing  th«  nakwl  mvOh  on 
ita  lurfaca.  It  i«  called  common  when  a  num?>er  of 
floret*  r«4t  on  one  receptacle.  The  round  button  wbiob 
1*  eipoMd  when  the  downy  leed*  aro  blown  from  the 
head  of  the  dandelion,  i*  an  iuatanoe  of  the  common 
Nceutnclc. 

The  catffx  is  the  external  leafy  anrelopo  lurrounding 
the  flower,  and  in  which  it  reit*  a*  in  a  cup.  Some- 
time* it  i*  entire,  but  more  frequently  it  i«  diridcd  into 
■cgment*  (»epaU),  which  aro  more  or  Icm  Nepnrated 
from  each  other.  It  i*  moiit  commonly  puen,  but  in 
■omo  flower*  it  i*  highly  coloured,  and  with  dilficulty 
to  be  diitiniiuinhed  from  the  corolla. 

The  coroUa  i*  the  true  flower  or  blo**om,  and  con- 
lint*  of  lereral  diviaion*  or  lealV  parte,  called  petaU, 
which  are  alinnut  all  articulated  at  the  ba*e,  and  con- 
iie<|uently  fall  off  at  the  earlieet  manifeatation*  of  ma- 
turity or  decay.  The  exteniive  variety  of  tint*  in  the 
flowering  part  of  plant*,  ii  a  remarkable  circumxtance 
in  Teuetable  economy ;  and  what  may  be  the  preciiie 
U*e  of  Ruch  gaiety  of*^  colour,  ha*  formed  the  subject  of 
philosophic  inquiry.  Independently  of  the  exceeding 
beauty  to  the  <>ye,  which  is  certainly  a  matter  for  pleoa- 
ing  gratulation,  it  i*  believed  that  the  lively  colours 
are  useful  in  attracting  insects — these  creature*  inci- 
dentally performing  an  office  in  the  reproductive  eco- 
nomy, and  in  carrying  off  saccharine  exudation*. 

The  lower  part  of  the  single  petal  of  a  corolla  is 
called  the  claw,  corresponding  to  the  stalk  of  the  leaf; 
and  the  broad  part  is  called  the  limb.  The  corolla  is 
frequently  furnished  with  certain  appendages,  attached 
either  to  the  throat  or  to  the  base  or  the  petaU,  called 
nectaries.  These  are  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
corolla  ;  in  the  common  auricula  they  surround  the  edge 
of  the  throat  ;  in  the  ranunculus  or  buttercup  tribe, 
they  appear  like  scales  at  the  bottom  of  the  claw  ;  and 
in  the  monkshood,  in  the  form  of  a  spur  behind  the 
corolla,  liter  receive  the  name  of  nectaries  from  tho 
■uppoiition  that  they  secrete  honey,  and  they  are  al- 
ways found  to  contain  a  clear,  swcet-ta«ted  fluid. 

atament,  jtc. — Within  the  beautiful  corolla  are  ob- 
served several  small  flianientous  objects,  on  some  of 
^  which  are  particles  of  fine  coloured  matter  like  dust. 
These  are  parts  of  the  reproductive  organisation,  and 
coiisiot  of  stamens  and  pistils.  In  general,  a  stamen 
consist*  of  two  parts,  in  most  cases  of  a  filament  (from 
JUum,  a  thread),  which  is  usually  white,  and  always  of 
an  anther,  which  is  generally  yellow  or  purple.  It  ha* 
been  shown  that  the  stamens  are  always  next  to  the 
petals — that  is,  between  their  base  and  the  base  of  the 
seed-organ.  It  is  upon  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  the  stamens  that  systematic  botanical  arrangements 
have  principally  been  founded.  The  following  are  a 
few  characteristics  of  the  number,  length,  position,  di- 
rection, kc.  of  the  stamen*.  The  number  of  stamens  in 
each  flower  varies  from  one  to  twenty,  or  more.  In 
length,  they  are  equal  or  unequal,  and  this  dispropor- 
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lion  is  sometimei  symmetrioat,  sometime*  not.  In  posl« 
lion,  thny  may  b«  oppooNl  to  th«  division*  of  the  )i«tal*, 
or  th«y  may  altemal*  wiUi  tb  m.  8omf«fmt>s  they 
protrude  beyond  the  eon! la,  il  '  *.0f  .'mes  they  :a9 
wholly  included  within  It.  "*  ""^iv  dlrwHlon  mr>r  h» 
tnvt,  pendant,  or  horlsonl>  .,  Mtd  \  utt  oun'niU  Is 
variously  Inclined  to  or  retivci  '  iro..!  t>  •  oantra  of  tb« 
flower.  The  fllaiaant  which  support*  the  antbiw  li  most 
commonly  *tralght  and  filiform  |  somellns,  however, 
it  i*  otherwise.  It  varle*  from  being  a*  small  a*  a  hair 
to  be  large  and  flat  like  a  p«tal,  and  lu  summit  is  either 
pointed  or  obtuse.  Un  the  summit  I*  that  essential 
part  the  antAtr,  which  i*  generally  formed  of  two  small 
mombranou*  *ac*,  attached  immediately  to  each  other, 
or  united  by  an  intern  sdiate  connecting  body,  in  form, 
anthers  are  subject  tu  great  variety,  and.  like  the  fila- 
ment*, they  *oraetlme«  cohere  *o  aa  >  1  form  a  sort  of 
tube.  Their  colour  I*  often  yellow,  x.ange,  violet,  white, 
j(c,  but  never  green  or  truly  bleu. 

The  pollen  contained  in  tho  anther*  consist*  of  nume- 
rous reguliirly- figured  small  particles,  which  possess  in 
diiferent  plaiiU  a  very  different  figure,  slie,  and  colour. 
'I'he  nuiiilwr  of  particle*  in  a  cell,  whioh  is  very  small, 
•  'iiietimes  amounts  tu  manr  thousands.  In  some 
ti  <wers  the  pollen  consists  of  transparent  grains;  in 
others  they  ara  of  a  white,  purple,  blue,  or  brown,  and 
more  fr('i,uently  of  a  yellow  colour.  Vk^hen  a  grain  of 
pollen  is  dropped  into  water,  it  swells  and  bursts,  and 
a  minute  quantity  of  matter  escapes,  which  Is  supposed 
to  be  the  fecundating  principle  of  1  < 
the  pollen.  We  may  lllustrHt<< 
the  action  of  the  pollen  from  tho 
anthers,  by  referring  to  the  an- 
nexed engraving,  in  which  a  is  tho 
filament  or  stalk  of  the  stamen, 
b  the  anther  on  Its  summit,  and 
c  tho  pollen  or  dust  in  the  act  of 
being  shaken  down  upon  the  stig- 
ma or  upi)er  part  of  a  pistil,  of 
which  we  observe  three  in  a  group.  In  this  figure,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  anther  is  a  roundish- 
shaped  body,  delicately  poised  on  the  filament,  and 
ready  to  vibrate  and  iuipart  its  dust  to  objects  beneath 
or  near  it. 

The  pistil  is  a  kind  of  tube  with  a  communication 
from  the  stigma,  through  Its  style  or  stalk,  to  the  ovary 
or  seed-bag  beneath,  and  down  this  the  pollen  is  per- 
mitted to  exercise  its  influence.  Tho  seed-organ  or 
ovary  occupies  almost  alwavs  the  Inferior  part  of  the 
pistil,  and  it  is  there  that  the  process  of  fructification 
IS  fully  effected.  When  cut  open,  it  exhibits  one  or 
more  cavities  or  cells,  in  which  are  contained  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  seeds  or  ovula ;  and  it  is  in  it  that  tho 
change  of  the  ovula  into  perfect  seeds  is  effected.  It  is 
of  various  forms,  but  most  commonly  ovoidal.  It  is 
generally  seated  upon  the  receptacle  together  with  the 
Ntamens,  but  frequently  it  is  placed  below  the  flower. 
Its  cavity  consists  of  one  or  more  cells,  in  which  tho 
ovula  or  rudimentary  seeds  are  found.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  pistils  spring  from  a  nectary  or  disk 
in  the  ceutrt  of  ths  flower,  and  are  surrounded  by  tho 
stamens. 

The  precise  mode  of  fructification  is  by  no  means 
clearly  ascertained.  The  stigmata  aro  in  all  cases  moist- 
ened with  a  clammy  fluid,  which  causes  the  pollen-cells 
to  swell,  burst,  and  discharge  their  minute  granules. 
Some  suppose  that  these  are  taken  up  by  spongelcts  in 
the  summit  similar  to  those  of  the  root,  while  others 
allege  that  tho  fluid  matter  in  which  the  granules  float 
is  sucked  up.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  nains 
of  pollen,  when  shed  on  the  sun\mit,  in  a  few  nours 
shoot  out  one  or  more  delicate  tubes,  which  by  some 
physiologists  are  supposed  to  extend  down  as  far  as  the 
seed-organs,  and  to  expand  around  and  between  the 
nascent  seed*.  Some  believe  them  to  convey  thither 
the  granules,  which  at  least  enter  into  the  tubes ; 
others,  however,  deny  that  thi*  is  the  ca*e.  The  seed- 
organ  lie*  at  the  base  of  the  pistil,  and  contains  the 
seeds,  either  nascent  or  advanced  to  maturity.  It  bears 
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ft  VMir  ttrong  NMmblMtoa  to  tli«  cfgnrKan  at  bird* 
KDil  liiMCt*,  and  U*  p»rt«  hkve  itccordlngljr  r«itiv«d 
froin  imtunUtt*  th«  Miut  Miinliflo  hmiim.  THk  mnhI- 
ofKM  li  luualijr  of  »n  •gg-ubloii|  fcrin,  and  1*  •Iw^jrn 
oontpMfd  of  »u  ouUr  lutiiibnut*,  m  luidiU*  ronnibniiie. 
Mid  Ml  Innw  ni«nibrMi«,  »li  iiitlnmtaly  unit«<i.  Ai 
arwy  iwcd  darivM  itt  uouriihmaiit  from  th*  inner  niem- 
bmi*,  thcN  rouit  b«  •  oorarouiiloftdnK  |)olii( ;  itnd  thin 
point  baing  klwajrt  on  the  Tarn  of  the  nivnibrane,  nisr 
M  10  t«rm«d  ;  th»t  on  th«  tMd  beinc  teniimi  tho  tced- 
i«»r,  but  popuUrly,  though  Improperly,  naiittd  the  •Tf. 
Id  worat  iiieclM  the  verge  bean  a  number  of  iiiiallei 
vergei,  to  each  of  which  a  levd  I*  attach«il,  hy  mtnnn 
of  the  futiicla  or  leed-italk.  All  theM  parte  are  ob- 
tIou*  in  ail  unripe  pea  or  bean. 

fieed-reiKteU  arn  rarioui  in  form — an,  for  example,  In 
the  cane  of  the  pea  (a),  the  TeeMl  ii  a  U'yumt  or  pod ;  in 
the  apple  (h),  it  ii  the  bodjr  uf  the  fruit,  or  jmim;  anil 
in  the  Albert,  it  ii  a  nut. 


their  content*,  to  be  icattered  abread  hj  •rtry  hntm 
that  blowi.  Ai  Ml  nrilnr,  feme  are  very  wldnly  die- 
tributed,  generally  caniiatiug  of  a  nuiiibor  of  leaMika 


Flir.  n.  viK.  b. 

All  fruit*,  in  reality,  are  hut  do  many  veniiol*,  or  re- 
ceptHclei  for  the  leedi),  and  the  varioun  fornm  In  which 
they  Appear  are  individually  auitable  to  the  purpoaes 
of  their  Krowth.  The  «eed  contaiiu  the  tmbryo  or  gvnw 
of  the  future  plant,  which  U  generally  nurroundod  Ly 
a  nutritiouD  lubataiiee  termed  tUu  albumen,  deitined 


for  the  Hupport  of  the  young  plant,  before  its  ort;aiiH  are 
lufflciently  matured  to  allow  of  ita  aunporting  itaelf. 
In  moat  inatancca  the  albumen  aurrounils  the  embryo  ; 
but  aoraetimea  it  forma  part  of  the  cotyledon*  or  aeed- 
lobea,  and  at  othera  It  ia  wanting  altogether.  Kvon 
where  It  exiata,  it  varica  very  much  in  quantity,  some- 
tiroo*  being  much  anialler  than  the  embryo,  whilo  in 
other  caapa,  aa  in  the  cocoa-nut,  it  weigh*  aa  many,  or 
more  ounce*,  than  the  embryo  doe*  grama.  The  albu- 
miin  varica  in  quality  as  much  a*  it  docs  in  quantity. 
It  Is  generally  fleshy,  as  in  the  pea  and  b«an  ;  but 
lometimos  it  Is  farinaccoua  or  floury,  aa  in  tho  wheat, 
and  in  the  marvel  of  Peru  ;  at  other  times  it  i*  oily,  oh 
in  linseed  ;  homy,  aa  in  the  coffee  ;  or  even  atony,  as 
in  the  kind  of  p:ilm  whose  seed  forma  the  sulntance 
called  vegetable  ivory.  In  the  nutmeg  and  the  custard 
apple  tribes,  it  appears  to  be  perforated  in  every  direc- 
tion bv  a  moss  ot  dry  cellular  tissue. 

If  the  embryo  consist  of  one  seed-lobo  or  cotyledon, 
as  tho  cocoa,  it  is  said  to  be  monocotyledonou* ;  if  of 
two,  as  in  the  beech  and  oak,  dicotyledonom — and  these 
terms  are  generally  used  indiscriminately  for  exoi;e- 
nous  and  endogenous  ;  while  cryptogamous  or  flowerless 
plants,  from  being  propagated  by  sporules  instead  of 
seed,  are  said  to  be  acMyledonoui — that  ia,  without  any 
cotyledon  whatever.    (See  Svstbhatic  Botany.) 

Fructification  of  fiowerltu  plant*. — As  already  stated, 
the  lowest  forma  in  which  vegetables  make  their  ap- 
pearance are  those  of  the  cryptogamow  or  flowerleKs 
orders — such  as  the  ferns,  lichens,  mosses,  seawecdii, 
and  fungi.  In  these  the  manner  of  fructification  18 
very  remarkable,  and  quite  difierent  from  that  of 
flowering  plants.  They  have  neither  flowers  nor  seeds, 
but  are  propagated  by  little  embryo  plants,  called 
ipora  or  tporuUs, 

In  the  fema  (filices),  which  are  the  largest  ond  most 
highly  organised  of  tnc  flowerless  orders,  little  brown 
spots,  called  tori,  may  be  seen  on  the  under-sides  of  the 
leaves  or  fronds  (see  fig.).  Each  of  these  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  minute  membranous  capsules  {thecw), 
which  contain  the  reproductive  sporules,  and  which  are 
often  furnished  with  elastic  apparatus  for  assisting  in 
their  dispersion.  In  some  species  the  sori  are  situated 
merclv  under  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf,  forming  little 
protubenuices,  which,  on  the  slightest  rupture,  discharge 


VtriM,  •liowlni  tba  Sotl  on  lb*  bank  uf  the  rronda 

member*,  called /lonrfs,  attached  by  tough  flbrou*  potl« 
oles  to  a  subterranean  item — the  frond*  being  the  only 
visible  portion  of  the  plant.     In  some  variefies,  how- 
ever, the  stem  rises  above  ground  to  the  height  of  thiKy 
or  forty  feet,  fonning  the  well-known  Irtt-Jenu  of  New 
/ealand  an(l  Van  Ulomen's  Land.     In  the  tqmHtwnt, 
or  hdrsetails  of  our  marshes  and  ditches,  the  capsule* 
which  contain  the  spores  are  placed  on  the  points  of 
braileated  spikes,  arranged  In  rings  round  the  stems. 
Each  spore  is  furtilahed  with  an  elastic  filament,  which 
is  at  first  coilotl  around  It,  but  which,  in  its  endeavour 
to  uncoil,  makt'rt  the  sporale*  jerk  and  leap  a*  If  they 
were  alive.     'I'iie  horsetails  are  herbaceous  perennial 
{limits,  having  hollow  striated  stems,  these  being  either 
simple  or  branched.     In  point  of  size  they  are  now  in- 
significant members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;   but 
geology  has  revealed  the  gigantic  proportions  they  bore 
'h  ages  long  past,  when,  instead  of  slender  stems  of  a 
foot  or  two  nigh,  they  reared  their  gigantic  pillar-like 
trunks  to  a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  The  sporules 
01  the  pillworts  (mar«i- 
IracccB)  are  enclosed   in 
little    ball-like    recep- 
tacles at  the  bases  of 
the    leaves    (see    fig.) ; 
the  club-mosses  (hycopo- 
(liacece)  have  little  cone- 
like  spikes  at  the  tips 
of  their  branches,  un- 
der the  scales  of  which 
lurk    the    reproductivo 
embryos ;  and  in  tho  true  mosses  (muiic{),  the  spores  are 
enclosed  in  um-shaped  capsules,  which  stand  out  from 
the  leaves  on  slender  hair-like  stalks.     In  the  liver- 
worts and  lichens  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  provision; 
and  in  the  stoneworts  and  alga;  (seaweeds),  which  are 
aquatic,  the  sporules  are  enclosed  in  the  substance  of 
the  plants. 

Tho  fungi,  or  muahroom  tribe,  which  constitute 
the  loweet  forms  of  vegetable  development,  are  e^t- 
treinely  diversified  in  their  size,  shape,  colour,  and 
consistence.  They  are  entirely  composed  of  cellular 
tissue,  and  some  are  even  apparently  animated  ;  so  that 
they  are  regarded  as  connecting  links  between  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms.  The  common  field-mush- 
room is  one  of  the  best  known,  and  forms  the  type  of  the 
family;  but  the  mould  on  cheese,  stale  bread,  the  mil- 
dew on  trees,  the  rust  on  com,  and  many  other  minute 
and  yet  unobserved  appearances  of  a  similar  nature, 
are  all  fungi.  They  have  no  fronds  or  leaves,  and  are 
hence  termed  nphyllous.  Their  organs  of  reproduction 
consist  of  sporules,  lying  loose  on  the  tissue  of  the 
plant,  or  collected  in  certain  places,  which  are  dis- 
tended by  their  aggregation. 

But  though  the  Botanist  can  thus  detect,  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope,  the  embryos  of  flowerless  plants,  and 
can  describe  their  situation  and  appearance,  he  under- 
stands as  yet  but  little  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
reproductive  organs  perform  their  functions.  "  We  are 
entirely  ignorant,"  says  Professor  Lindley,  "  of  tho 
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manner  in  which  the  steras  of  those  that  are  arbo- 
rescent are  developed,  and  of  the  courHr>  taken  by  their 
ascending  and  descending  sap — if,  indeed,  in  thom 
there  really  exist  currents  similar  to  those  of  flowering 
plants ;  which  may  be  doubted.  We  know  not  in  what 
way  the  fertilising  principle  is  communicated  to  the 
snorules  or  reproductive  grains  ;  the  use  of  the  difTerc  at 
kinds  of  reproductive  matter  found  in  most  tribes  i^ 
entirely  concealed  from  us.  It  is  even  suspected  that 
gome  of  the  simplest  forms  (of  algce  and  fungi,  at  least) 
aro  the  creatures  of  spontaneous  growth ;  and,  in  fine, 
we  seem  to  have  discovered  little  that  is  positive  about 
the  vital  functions  of  those  plants,  except  that  they 
are  reproduced  by  their  sporules,  which  differ  from  seedx, 
in  germinatinj!  fro™  any  part  of  their  surface,  instead 
of  from  two  invariable  points." 

Functiona  of  flowerlesa  plantt.  —  Insignificant  and 
lowly  as  the  cryptogamia  may  appear  to  the  eye  of  the 
physiologist,  they  are  nevertheless  important  auxiliaries 
in  the  operations  of  nature.    It  is  true  that  man  and 
his  works  may  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  fungus  growth, 
that  mildew,  rust  in  corn,  moulds,  and  other  micro- 
scopic vegetation,  by  their  rapid  increase,  and  destruc- 
tive effect.:  on  the  substances  from  which  they  spring, 
niay  cause  incalculable  damage ;  but  this  very  scourge 
provides  aa  incentive  to  intelligent  prevention   and 
care,  while  ir.  creation  there  are  no  more  useful  sca- 
vengers of  decaying  matter  than  the  parasitic  fungi. 
In  a  dry  season,  for  example,  and  on  a  favourable  soil, 
rust  rarely  makes  its  appearance  :  certain  conditions 
are  necessary  for  its  developu-  nt ;  and  it  is  to  obviating 
these  that  the  farmer  must  look  for  exemption  from 
this  destructive  malady  in  his  crops.     It  is  now  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  that  it  arises  in  many  cases  from  the 
over-manuring  of  fields ;  the  grain  is  overloaded  with 
nouririhnient,  and  the  dormant  fungi,  brought  into  a 
condition  of  development,  speedily  show  their  destruc- 
tive properties.    The  tendency  to  rust  may  be  neutral- 
ised by  steeping  the  seeds  before  sowing  in  a  corrosive 
solution,  or  strong  brine ;  but  the  same  end  may  be 
better  secured  by  not  over-manuring,  or  by  a  free  use 
of  saline  manures.    Again,  most  of  the  fungi  existing 
only  by  the  absorption  of  fetid  exhalations,  and  rapidly 
depriving  them  of  their  insalubrious  properties,  execute 
duties  analogous  to  those  of  certain  tribes  of  insects 
(maggot-flies,  for  instance),  and  in  this  resp-:ct  have 
been  appropriately  associated  with  these  animals  as 
the  "  scavengers  of  nature." 

It  will  now  be  understood  that  mould  is  a  fuiigous 
vegetation,  produced  by  a  previous  deposit  of  germs  in 
the  tissue  or  on  the  surface  of  the  object  on  which  it 
grows.  The  proximate  cause  of  its  development  is  ge- 
nerally damp,  and,  without  this  condition,  the  embryo 
remains  in  a  dormant  state.  Still,  it  may  be  asked, 
how  cheese  ha])pens  to  have  green  mould  at  its  very 
centre :  the  reply  is,  that  the  fungous  germs  floating  in 
the  atmosphere  had  various  opportunities  of  finding 
admission  into  thifr  article  of  diet.  They  may  have 
been  deposited  on  the  grass  of  a  field  ;  the  grivss  was 
eaten  by  the  cow,  and  the  germs  were  so  lodged  in  the 
milk  ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  germs  fell  upon 
the  curd,  and  there  lay  concealed  till  a  certain  damp- 
ness in  the  cheese  brought  their  vegetative  powers  into 
operation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  exposure  of  curd 
for  a  day  to  the  atmosphere  will  have  the  effect  of 
producing  cheese  liable  to  mould.  A  fully  more  sur- 
prising instance  of  fungous  vegetation  in  a  secluded 
situation,  is  that  which  occurs  in  tlie  fermenting  of 
yeast,  and  other  substances.  Fermentation  is,  in  one 
respect,  a  chemical  proceis,  forming  a  fust  step  towards 
dissolution  ;  but  the  action  is  also  vegetative.  The 
whole  mass  of  matter  gradually  assumes  the  condition 
of  active  vegetative  growth.  The  fungous  germs  which 
hiid  been  incorporated  in  the  material,  begin  to  live 
and  expand,  each  being  a  plant  which  grows  and  gives 
rise  to  new  plants  of  the  same  species,  until  the  entire 
fermenting  principle  is  exhausted. 

Another  great  object  which  nature  has  in  view  by 
the  germination  and  dispersal  of  the  algie,  mosses,  and 
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lichens,  is  clearly  that  of  preparing  the  way  for  a  higher 
order  of  vegetation.  It  cannot  possibly  escape  our 
observation,  that  the  tendency  to  vegetate  is  a  power 
restless  and  perpetual.  We  hew  a  stone  from  the 
quarry  and  place  it  in  a  damp  situation,  on  the  ground 
or  in  a  wall,  it  is  all  the  same  which,  and  shortly  a 
green  hue  begins  to  creep  over  it.  This  is  the  com- 
mencement of  a  vegetable  growth,  produced  by  germs 
floated  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  being  attached  at  ran- 
dom to  the  stone,  have  been  brought  ^.o  life  through 
the  agency  of  the  moisture.  Other  stones  equally  ex- 
posed, but  in  dry  situations,  have  also  received  a' 
clothing  of  these  germs,  but  circumstances  not  being 
suitable,  they  have  not  been  developed :  give  the  mois- 
ture, and  they  will  immediately  appear.  We  hew 
another  stone  from  the  quarry,  and  build  it  into  the 
pier  of  a  bridge,  just  within  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Shortly,  the  same  kind  of  green  algce  will  appear ;  but 
the  wet  being  in  greater  abundance,  and  more  conti- 
n-ious,  the  growth  will  become  more  luxuriant.  In- 
stead of  the  simple  green  ooze,  we  have  the  additif'  of 
long  filaments  resembling  hairs  {co^ferv(B\,  which  uoat 
and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  water  around. 

The  inquiry  may  perhaps  here  be  made — supposing 
that  nature  designs  this  species  of  growth  to  be  a  fore- 
runner of  a  higher  order  of  vegetation,  how  is  that  re- 
sult to  be  brought  about  1  To  answer  this  we  must 
take  an  expansive  view  of  the  subject,  and  not  confine 
ourselves  merely  to  one  department  of  science.  Nature 
is  incessantly  working  out  vast  ends  by  humble  and 
scarcely  recognisable  meanu.  It  seems  to  be  a  principle 
that  nothing  shall  remain  stationary  or  unchanged. 
The  whole  surface  of  our  planet  is  every  instant  alter- 
ing in  its  features.  Mountains  aro  being  washed  down 
into  the  plains,  rocks  are  mouldering  into  soil,  the  sea 
is  filling  up  at  one  place  and  encroaching  ov.  the  land 
at  another,  and  water-courses  are  constantly  shifting 
their  outlines.  The  duty  o*'  filling  up  seas,  ponds,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  is  consigned  to  divers  means  within  the 
animal  and  vegetable  economy ;  and  one  of  these  is 
the  growth  of  algoe  and  other  aquatic  plants.  Take  a 
pond  of  water,  and  shut  off  its  means  of  supply  from 
rivulets  and  springs,  and  then  observe  what  an  effort 
nature  will  make  to  fill  it  up.  The  sides  and  bottom 
becon\c  speedily  covered  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  con- 
ferva- ;  other  plants,  which  grow  only  in  water,  begin 
to  make  their  appearance,  their  seeds  being  wt.*'ted 
thither  by  winds ;  at  length  the  superficial  matting  of 
herbage  is  able  to  support  the  weight  of  birds ;  grass 
grows;  there  is  alternate  vegetation  and  decay;  finally, 
the  pond  is  filled  up,  and  a  forest  of  the  highest  order 
of  trees  may  in  time  cover  the  site  of  the  original 
humble  confervtc.  What,  indeed,  are  the  extensive 
peat-mosses  but  lakes  and  pools  choked  with  vege- 
table matter,  which  remains  in  a  half- consumed 
condition.  Thus  we  see  that  the  green  hair-like  ooze 
which  grows  upon  stones  in  the  water,  humble  and 
apparently  insignificant  as  it  is,  performs  a  distinct 
l)art  in  creation  necessary  to  work  out  the  important 
designs  of  Providence. 

THENOMENA  OF  VEGETATION. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  organs, 
which  are  the  same  in  all  plants  of  the  same  genus, 
there  are  certain  anomalous  functions  which  cannot  bo 
reduced  to  regular  laws,  and  which  differ  in  different 
species  even  of  the  same  genus.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  arc  the  occasional  irriUibilUy  of  plants,  their 
colours,  fratjrance,  and  tasks. 

Irriiabiliti/. — The  irritability  of  animals  depentis 
entirely  on  their  nervous  system ;  but  as  plants  have 
no  nervous  system,  their  irritabiity  is  more  difficult 
to  be  accounted  for.  l>r  Darwin,  indeed,  asserts  that 
plants  are  only  an  inferior  kind  of  animal,  and  that 
they,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  have  a  brain  and  a 
stomach,  and  are  endowed  with  the  lower  senses.  Ac- 
cording to  this  fanciful  doctrine,  the  medulla  or  pith 
was  made  the  seat  of  sensation,  and  was  considered 
analogous  to  the  spinal  marrow  of  auiiuaU.  The  doctor, 
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howerer,  had  no  followers,  as  his  hypothesis  presented 
too  many  difficulties  to  be  even  partially  believed.  The 
principal  phenomena  of  vegetable  irritability  may  be 
divided  into  three  kinds  ;  namely,  those  caused  by 
atmospheric  influence,  those  depending  upon  the  touch 
of  other  bodies,  and  those  which  appear  to  be  perfectly 
spontaneous.  Atmospheric  influence  occasions  the 
closing  of  the  leaves  over  the  extreme  point  of  the 
young  shoot  at  night,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  chick- 
weed  and  several  other  common  plants.  The  folding 
.  of  some  flowers  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  and  the  open- 
ing of  others  as  soon  as  that  luminary  has  withdrawn 
its  beams,  are  ascribable  to  a  similnr  cause.  The  white 
marigold  closes  its  flowers  on  the  approach  of  rain,  and 
the  dwarf  calendrina  folds  up  its  bright  crimson  corolla 
about  four  o'clock  every  afternoon.  The  evening  prim- 
rose, on  the  contrary,  will  not  open  its  large  yellow 
flowers  till  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horizon ;  and 
the  night-blowing  cereus  only  expands  its  magnificent 
blossoms  about  midnight.  Some  flowers  are  so  regular 
in  their  hours  of  opening  and  shutting,  that  Linnaeus 
formed  what  he  called  Floi-a's  Time-piece,  in  which 
each  hour  was  represented  by  the  flower  which  opened 
or  closed  at  that  particular  time.  Solar  light  is  the 
principal  agent  in  producing  these  phenomena ;  but, 
in  some  cases,  flowers  have  been  known  to  open  by 
artificial  light.  Decandolle  found  blossoms  expand 
beneath  ^a  lamp  nearly  as  well  as  beneath  the  sun  itself ; 
and  the  crocus-flower,  which  closes  at  night,  has  been 
known  to  expand  as  wide  bs  possible  when  gently  ex- 
posed to  the  light  and  heat  of  a  fire.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  respecting  the  effect  of  atmo- 
spheric influences  is,  that  the  same  causes  do  not  afl'ect 
all  plants,  and  yet  no  peculiarity  of  construction  has 
been  discovered  in  those  that  are  so  afliected  to  distin- 
guish them  from  those  that  are  not. 

The  irritability  produced  by  external  touch  is  a 
familiar  but  little  understood  phenomenon.  The  move- 
ments of  the  sensitive  plant  are  well  known  ;  and  it  is 
also  known  that  if  the  ripe  seed-vessels  of  the  noli-me- 
taugere  be  touched  in  the  slightest  manner,  they  will 
open  with  elasticity,  and  scatter  their  contents.  In 
the  same  manner  the  fruit  of  the  squirting  cucumber 
throws  out  its  seeds,  and  the  moist  pulp  in  which  they 
are  contained,  with  great  violence,  and  to  a  consider- 
able distance.  The  stamens  of  the  barberry,  when 
touched  with  a  pin,  spring  forward,  and  appear  to 
make  a  bow  to  the  stigma,  after  which  they  return  to 
their  proper  position ;  while  the  column  of  the  styli- 
dium,  which  includes  the  style  and  stamens,  and  which 
generally  hangs  on  one  side,  when  touched,  springs 
with  a  jerk  to  the  other  side  of  the  flower.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  of  irritability  by  contact 
is  that  exhibited  by  Venus's  fly-trap,  Dionaa  mtis- 
cipula,  a  native  of  Canada,  but  now  common  in 
British  conservatorios.  Its  flowers  have  nothing;  re- 
markable about  them,  except  that  their  petals  roll  up 
when  they  are  about  to  decay ;  but  the  leaves  are  very 
curiously  constructed.  They  have  broad  leaf- like 
petioles,  at  whose  extremity  are  two  fleshy  lobes,  wliich 
form  the  real  leaf,  and  which  are  armed  with  strong 
sharp  8])ines,  tliree  on  the 
blade  of  each  lobe,  and 
a  fringe  of  longer  spines 
round  the  margin  (a). 
When  an  insect  touches 
the  base  of  the  central 
spines,  the  leaf  collapses, 
nnd  the  poor  insect  is 
caught ;  being  cither  im- 
paled by  the  central  spines, 
or  entrapped  by  the  others. 
The  leaf  then  remains 
closed,  the  fringe  of  long 
spines  being  firmly  inter- 
laced and  locked  toge- 
ther, till  the  body  of  the  a,  I.enf  nf  Voniis'8FIy-trnpj 
insect    Iia.<i   wasted   away.  6,  Leaf  of  Saraocnia. 

This  apparatus  being  the  nearest  approach  to  a  sto- 


mach which  has  been  yet  obser^-ed  in  plants,  an  exi 
periment  was  tried  some  years  ago  of  feeding  a  dioneea 
with  veiy  small  particles  of  raw  meat,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  leaves  closed  in  the  same  way  as 
they  would  have  done  over  an  insect,  and  did  not  open 
again  till  the  meat  was  consumed.  Saracenia,  or  side- 
saddle flower,  the  leaves  of  which  have  a  pitcher-shaped 
petiole  (b),  also  decomposes  flies  and  other  insects 
caught  in  the  pitcher — a  peculiarity  which  seems  to 
belong  to  all  plants  having  pitcher-shaped  leaves. 

The  spontaneons  movements  of  plants  are  much  more 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for  than  those  occasioned  by 
atmospheric  phenomena,  or  by  external  touch.  It  is 
true  that  the  leaves  elongate,  the  flowers  expand,  the 
anthers  burst,  and  the  seed-vessels  open  spontanpously; 
but  these  are  movements  caused  by  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  plant,  and  subjected  to  regular  laws. 
The  spontaneous  movements  which  arise  from  irritabi- 
lity are  quite  difl'erent — as,  for  example,  those  of  the 
leaves  of  Jledysarum  gyrans.  This  plant  has  compound 
leaves,  the  terminal  leaflet  of  which  never  moves  except 
to  fold  itself  close  down  to  its  own  stalk  ;  but  the  side 
leaflets  have  such  eccentric  movements,  as  to  render  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain  them,  and  which 
might  appear,  indeed,  to  a  fanciful  mind  as  though  the 
whole  plant  were  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  caprice.  Gene- 
rally, all  the  leaflets  twist  and  whirl  themselves  about 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  though  the  air  of  the  house 
in  which  they  grow  is  perfectly  still ;  but  frequently  the 
leaflets  on  only  one  side  will  be  affected,  and  some- 
times only  a  single  leaflet  will  move,  or  all  will  become 
motionless  together;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
quite  in  vain  to  attempt  to  set  them  again  in  motion 
by  touching  them  ;  though  sometimes  in  a  moment,  as 
if  from  the  pure  love  of  mischief,  after  the  touching 
has  ceased,  the  leaflets  will  begin  to  move  again  as 
rapidly  as  before.  In  the  like  manner,  tho  side  leaflets 
frequently  continue  their  eccentric  movements  all 
night,  while  the  terminal  leaflet  remains  quietly  folded 
up,  and  apparently  fast  asleep.  Cold  water  poured 
upon  this  plant  stops  the  motion  of  the  leaves,  but  it 
is  renewed  as  soon  as  the  heat  of  the  stove  in  which 
the  plant  grows  has  converted  the  water  into  vapour. 
Movements  analogous  to  those  of  the  hedysarum  and 
other  foreign  plants  have  been  detected  by  M.  Dutrochet 
in  several  common  vegetables,  as  the  garden  pea  and 
cucumber ;  and  he  attributes  them  to  an  interior  and 
vital  excitation,  and  not  at  all  to  the  action  of  light, 
which  is  opposed  to,  and,  if  vivid,  arrests  them. 

Plants  may  be  deprived  of  their  irritability  by  keep- 
ing them  without  water,  when  they  become  flaccid  ;  or 
by  watering  them  with  a  poisonous  liquid,  in  which 
case  they  lose  not  only  their  irritability,  but  their  lives. 
Life,  indeed,  appears  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
irritability,  as  the  latter  quality  exists  only  in  plants 
in  a  vigorous  and  healthy  condition.  The  functions  of 
vitality  and  irritability  may  be  merely  suspended  with- 
out destroying  life,  by  administering  to  them  the  same 
substances — opium,  vapour  of  ether,  &c. — which  pro- 
duce stupor  in  animals. 

Colour. — The  colour  of  plants  generally  tepends  on 
the  presence  of  a  substance  called  chromuU,  which  is 
deposited  in  minute  granules  in  the  vesicles  of  the 
cellular  tissue.  This  substance  consists  of  pure  carbon, 
which  has  been  Jived,  as  physiologists  (;  rra  it,  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  giis  a  jjorbed  by  the 
plant ;  the  oxygen  escaping  again  into  the  atmosphere, 
while  the  carbon  is  permanently  assimil.ited.  Both 
the  absorption  and  uocomposition  of  carbouic  acid  take 
place  most  effectively  under  the  inliuence  of  solar 
light ;  hence  plants  grown  in  darkness  become  etiolated, 
or  blanched.  The  chromule  in  all  plants  being  the 
same,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  leaves  should  be 
green,  and  flowers  of  so  many  varied  hues  ;  indeed,  tlie 
cause  is  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly  understood.  It  is 
found,  however,  that  when  the  leaves  first  expand,  or.d 
are  of  the  brightest  green,  the  grains  of  chromule  are 
always  surrounded  by  a  thin  film  of  gluten,  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  which  is  nitrogen.    In  autunm,  the 
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gluten  and  carbon  generally  have  both  disappeared, 
particularly  in  planto  which  contain  a  notable  amount 
of  acid,  the  basiR  of  which  is  oxygen.  In  proportion  as 
the  oxygen  predoroinatea,  the  leave*  become  red ;  heuce 
the  beautiful  tints  of  red  and  crimson  taken  by  Home 
leaves  in  autumn.  When  the  carbon  disappears  without 
the  p'trogen,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  leaves  become 
yellow  in  autumn.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  leaves 
of  plants  always  turn  yellow,  red,  crimson,  or  violet, 
and  never  blue ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  above 
theory,  as  the  carbon,  which  is  dark,  is  carried  out  of 
the  leaves  by  the  descending  sap,  and  its  place  partially 
supplied  by  oxygen.  Thug  red,  which  is  the  colour 
produced  by  oxygen,  predominates  in  decaying  leaves  ; 
and  violet,  which  implies  a  mixture  of  carbon,  is  only 
found  in  the  dying  leaves  of  the  American  white  oak. 
The  lime,  and  other  trees  which  abound  in  mucilage, 
or  gluten,  further  corroborate  this  theory,  in  having 
their  decaying  leaves  yellow.  In  ail  cases,  the  colour- 
ing matter  is  not  in  the  sap,  which  is  either  colourless, 
or  tinged  faintly  with  yellow,  but  in  the  cellular  tissue ; 
and  thus,  while  the  stem  consists  chiefly  of  cellular 
tissue,  it  is  as  green  as  the  leaves. 

The  colours  of  flowers  are  more  diflicult  to  be  ac- 
counted for  than  those  of  leaves,  as  they  are  evidently 
influenced  by  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  more 
than  by  solar  light.  Mineral  substances,  particularly 
iron  and  manganese,  are  found  abundantly  in  white 
flowers  when  burned ;  and  it  is  known  that  many  a 
common  British  weed,  particularly  the  herb  "  llobert," 
varies  from  a  dark  rose  colour  to  almost  white,  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  Flowers  grown  in 
the  shade  are,  however,  seldom  different  in  colour  from 
those  fully  exposed  to  the  air  and  light.  The  petals  of 
the  common  buttercup,  and  the  lesser  celandrine,  are  of 
as  brilliant  a  yellow  in  towTi  gardens  enveloped  in  the 
smoke  of  London,  as  on  any  country  hill ;  and  roses 
always  maintain  their  brilliant  tints,  evuii  when  the 
bushes  on  which  they  are  produced  are  evidently  dying 
for  want  of  a  clear  atmosphere.  Flowers  may  be  nrndf 
to  oil  .)ge  their  colours  by  the  influence  of  the  soil  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner.  The  petals  of  the  common 
hydrangea,  which  are  naturally  pink,  may  be  made 
blue  by  planting  the  shrub  in  soil  iniprei,'nated  with 
iron.  Tlie  change  produced  in  tulips,  carnations,  heart- 
eujies,  &c.  is  still  more  extraordinary.  The  flower  of  a 
seedling  tulip  is  generally  of  a  dull  brownish  crimson  ; 
and  after  remaininpr  of  this  colour  two  or  three  seasons, 
it  will  suddenly  break,  as  the  florists  term  it,  into  the 
most  brilliant  and  varied  tints  of  rose,  white,  yellow, 
brown,  or  purple,  without  leaving  any  trace  of  the 
original  colour.  To  produce  this  chanfje,  florists  try  a 
variety  of  means,  all  of  which  have  relation  to  the  8)11 ; 
for  example,  they  sometimes  keep  their  tulips  in  poor 
noil,  and  then  suddenly  transplant  them  into  one  ex- 
ceedingly rich  ;  or  they  reverse  the  process ;  at  other 
times  they  change  them  suddenly  from  a  sandy  to  a 
clayey  soil.  As  a  further  proof  that  light  is  not  the 
sole  cause  of  colour  in  plants,  it  is  well  known  that 
ferns  and  mosses  have  betii  fouiid  green  in  mines  where 
they  have  grown  in  total  darkness  ;  and  grc^en  and  red 
seaweeds  of  the  most  brilliant  tints  are  frequently 
washed  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  the  light, 
being  weakened  by  passing  through  Much  an  immense 
body  of  water,  can  have  but  little  ctloct  in  producing 
colour. 

The  colouring  matter  extracted  from  vegetables  is 
of  great  economical  value,  being  extensively  used  in 
the  art  of  dyeing.  Some  of  tUese  dyes  are  the  same 
with  the  natural  colour  of  the  parts  from  which  they 
are  derived  ;  such  as  sailron,  which  is  tlie  vellow  stigma 
of  a  species  of  crocu*  •  but  oth'Ts  are  'otafly  dissimilar, 
being  blue  or  black,  when  the  native  vegetable  texture 
is  green  I 

Pr<t(iranf. — The  cauiw  of  fragrance  in  fli.wers  has 
never  yet  been  fully  explajtu-d.  We  know  that  all 
organised  bndii^  consist  partly  of  volatile  uiatlerH,  nml 
thus  we  can  readily  a(.'ooiint  for  the  odours  givmi  out 
by  ilecaying  animal  and  ve^'ftalile  substances,  m,  they 
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evidently  proceed  from  the  volatile  puts  being  liberated 
by  decomposition.  The  fragrance  of  flowers,  however, 
escapes  while  the  plants  are  in  a  living  state,  and  that 
most  abundantly  when  they  are  in  vigorous  and  healthy 
condition.  Besides  the  flowers,  other  parts  of  living 
plants  frequently  exhale  fragrant  odours — such  as  the 
leaves  of  the  myrtle  and  geranium,  and  the  wood  and 
bark  of  pines.  All  these  odours  proceed  from  oily  or 
resinous  matters  contained  in  the  receptacles  of  secre- 
tion ;  but  the  laws  which  regulate  their  liberation,  and 
define  their  physiological  uses,  ar«  as  yet  imperfectly. 
known.  Some  botanists  consider  them  to  be  part  of 
the  excrementitiouB  matter  which  is  thrown  off  by 
plants,  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  their  growth ; 
but  if  this  were  the  case,  the  exhalation  would  con- 
tinue the  same  during  the  whole  period  of  growth, 
and  not  vary,  as  it  does,  at  different  seasons,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  is  well  known 
that  plants  are  most  fragrant  in  damp  weather ;  and 
some  botanists  have  attempted  to  account  for  this  by 
supposing,  that  the  tissue  being  relaxed  at  such  sea- 
sons, the  stomata,  or  pores,  open  wider  than  at  other 
times,  and  thus  permit  the  escape  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  fluid.  Trinchinetti  thinks  that  the  use  of  the 
odours  of  flowers  is  to  ward  off  vapour,  which  might  pre- 
vent the  diffusion  of  the  pollen  ;  and  it  is  thus  (hat  be 
accounts  for  the  increase  of  the  odour  by  damp.  This 
explanation  appears  plausible ;  but  neither  it  nor  any 
of  the  others  which  have  been  suggested,  will  explain 
why  the  petals  of  roses,  and  other  flowers,  retain  their 
fragrance  when  dried.  The  use  of  fragrance  in  leaves, 
bark,  and  wood,  is  apparently  to  preserve  them  from 
the  attacks  of  insects ;  as  we  find  that  the  smell  of  the 
red  and  Bermuda  cedars,  of  which  pencils  are  made, 
and  of  camphor  (also  a  vegetable  product),  are  sufficient 
to  keep  the  moth  from  attacking  substances  with  which 
tiK'SH  ars  ii!  contact. 

The  odours  of  plants  are  of  three  kinds — permanent, 
fugitive,  and  intermittent.  Permanent  odours  are 
thoiu  given  out  slowly  by  the  j)lant,  not  only  whilst  it 
is  living,  but  also  after  the  fragrant  part  has  been 
separated  from  the  root,  though  it  be  not  in  a  state  of 
decay.  Of  this  kind  are  the  oduurs  of  fragrant  wood, 
of  the  dried  petals  of  roses,  and  some  other  flowers. 
In  these  cases  the  receptacles  of  secretion  are  generally 
buried  so  deeply  in  the  tissue,  that  the  essential  oil 
with  which  they  are  filled  can  only  escape  slowly,  and 
in  very  small  quantities.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the 
receptacles  of  secretion  are  so  deeply  seated,  that  the 
wood  to  which  they  belong  appears  devoid  of  scent,  till 
its  essential  oil  is  volatilised  by  exposure  to  heat. 
Fugitive  odours  arise  from  essential  oils  contained  in 
receptacles  just  below  the  epidermis;  and  when  there 
is  only  a  minute  quantity  of  oil  in  each  cavity,  tne 
duration  of  the  fragrance  is  correspondingly  short. 
Intermittent  odours  are  the  most  difficult  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  •vegetable  physiologist.  It  is  only 
known  that  the  night-smelling  stock,  the  Indian  jas- 
mine, and  several  other  plants,  which  are  entirely 
devoid  of  scent  during  the  day,  are  delightfully  fra- 
grant during  the  night.  One  of  the  orchideous  plants 
jiroduces  its  powerful  aronuitic  scent  only  when  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  night-blowing 
cereus  is  fragrant  only  at  intervals  of  about,  half  an 
hour  during  the  time  of  its  expansion,  preserving  the 
same  kind  of  iutermittenoe  even  when  separated  from 
the  stem. 

TiuUs. — The  tastes  produced  by  vegetable  substances 
are  generally  recognised  as  sweet,  acid,  bitter,  astrin- 
gent, austere,  oi  acrid.  The  juice  of  the  sugar-cano, 
for  example,  is  sweet,  that  of  an  unripe  ajtple  acid,  the 
aloe  bitter,  the  loaf  of  the  bramble  astringent,  and  the 
cranberry  austere.  It  has  beoii  already  stated  that 
the  ascending  sap  is  at  first  insipid,  and  that  it  gra- 
•luully  acijuires  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  plant ;  but  it 
IS  only  in  the  <lescending  juice  that  the  taste-yielding 
jirinciple  is  fully  developed.  Why  the  taste  of  one 
vegetable  nhould  dittisr  from  that  of  another  grown  in 
the  sanie  xoil,  the  physiologist  is  unable  to  determino; 
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he  ai  yet  onaty  understands  a  few  of  the  causes  by  which 
t4tstea  may  m  modified  or  destroyed.  The  principal 
influences  whteh  modify  the  tastes  of  plants  are  atmo- 
s]iheric  and  wilar  ;  light,  exposure,  and  warmth,  being 
thu^e  under  which  taste,  as  well  as  all  other  qualities 
of  vegetables,  are  most  fully  developed.  Every  one  is 
acquainted  with  the  blanching  eflects  of  earthing,  as 
exhibited  in  celery,  or  in  the  shoots  of  the  common 
rhubarb.  The  fruits  grown  in  our  own  island  during  a 
wet  and  sunless  season  are  insipid  compared  with  what 
they  are  in  a  dry  and  bright  summer  ;  and  the  general 
vegetation  of  the  arctic  and  temperate  regions  is  less 
powerful  in  kind  than  that  of  the  tropics.  Even  the 
successive  periods  of  a  day  exercise  an  influence  on  the 
tastes  of  growing  plants,  according  as  they  are  stimu- 
lated by  solar  light  to  absorb  or  exhale  oxygen — the 
principle  on  which  the  peculiarities  of  taste  greatly 
depend.  As  a  general  law,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the 
drier  and  warmer  the  situation,  the  more  exposed  to 
light,  and  the  slower  the  growth  of  any  vegetable,  the 
more  intense  is  its  peculiar  flavour.  The  physiological 
uses  of  the  difleront  tastes  are  as  imperfectly  under- 
stood as  the  causes  which  rtroduce  them.  Some  of 
them  maybe  given  for  the  preservation  of  the  vegetable 
against  the  attacks  of  animals  at  certain  seasons  of 
its  growth,  whilst  others  seem  as  directly  bestowed  to 
render  plants  agreeable  to  the  animals  destined  to  con- 
sume them. 

Luininodty,  Mat,  electricity.  —  The  luminosity  of 
plants — that  is,  the  evolution  of  light  either  from 
living  or  dead  vegetable  structure —  is  a  rare  and 
i;uriou8  phenomenon.  Flowers  of  an  orange  colour,  as 
the  marigold  and  nasturtium,  occasionally  present  a 
luminous  appearance  on  still,  varm  evenings;  this  light 
being  either  in  the  form  of  slight  electric-like  sparks, 
or  steadier,  like  the  phosphorescence  of  the  glow-worm 
Certain  fungi,  which  grow  in  warm  and  moist  situa- 
tions, produce  a  similar  phosphorescence ;  and  decay- 
ing Vegetables,  like  dead  animal  matter,  have  been 
observed  to  emit  the  same  kind  of  luminosity.  This 
phenomenon  seems  connected  with  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  ;  and  the  parts  emitting  it  are  m-'^t  luminous 
when  immersed  in  pure  oxygen,  and  cease  to  emit  it 
when  excluded  from  that  element.  Luminosity  is 
sometimes  occasioned  by  actual  combustion  of  the 
volatile  oils,  which  are  continually  flying  ofl'  from 
certain  plants :  those  of  the  JJictamnwi  albus  will  in- 
flame upon  the  application  of  fire. 

The  evolution  of  heat  by  living  plants  is  a  more 
common  phenomenon.  We  are  aware  that  warm- 
blooded animals  have  the  power  of  keeping  up  a  cortain 
temperature  within  them,  which  varies  at  certain  sta^res 
ot  their  growth,  ond  perhaps  periodically.  This  result 
is  obtained  Iiy  respiration — the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
iiphero  uniting  with  the  carbon  of  their  blood,  and  pro- 
ducing a  species  of  combustion.  A  siniilar,  thougl  •■•< 
understood  phenomenon,  seems  to  takb  place  in  Uie 
respiration  of  plants.  In  germination,  heat  is  sen- 
sibly evolved  :  a  piece  of  ice  placed  on  a  growing  leaf- 
bud  will  dissolve,  when  it  would  remain  onchnnfred 
in  the  open  air ;  and  experiment  has  proved  that  the 
surface  of  plants  is  three  or  four  degrees  higher  than 
the  surrounding  medium.  Again,  the  internal  tempera- 
ture of  a  large  trunk  is  always  higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding atnmsphero,  and  though  young  shoots  are 
sometimes  frozen  through,  tlie  general  structure  both 
of  the  wood  ami  bark  is  such  as  to  conduct  iieat  so 
slowly,  that  the  internal  warmth  is  never  reduced  be- 
yond what  seems  necessary  to  vitality.  Generally 
h|)cakiiig,  it  may  be  asserted  that  plants  possess  an 
internal  vital  temperature,  and  that,  in  the  proci  hs  of 
respiration  (the  giving  off  of  carbonic  acid  or  oxygen, 
as  tiio  case  may  bo),  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  alivays 
ev(dvod. 

Tlie  connwtion  of  electricity  with  vegetable  growth 
lias  recently  excite  1  the  attention  of  physiologists  ;  but 
little  positive  information  has  yet  been  ascertain«<d. 
It  has  btcn  long  known  that  jrrowth  takf  place  with 
;,roat   ntiiiility   during   tliumlery  weather;    but    tUi'* 


may  result  from  the  nltrogenised  products  of  the 
showers  which  then  fall,  as  well  as  from  the  effects  of 
electricity.  The  progressive  states  of  vegetable  growth 
are  the  result  of  chemical  changes ;  and  as  these  changes 
are  more  or  less  accompanied  by  eleotricity,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  plants  evolve  electricity  as  well  a«  heat. 
The  conversion  of  water  into  sterm  is  followed  by  a 
sensible  evolution  of  electricity ;  and  the  evaporation 
which  takes  place  from  the  surface  of  rapidly-growing 
leaves,  produces  the  same  phenomenon.  The  general 
electric  state  of  plants  is  said  to  be  negative  {  and  some 
have  attempted  to  connect  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  tropics  with  the  thunder-storms  of  these  regions,  on 
the  supposition  that  when  the  atmosphere  is  positively 
electrified,  the  two  opposite  states  will  give  rise  to  such 
commotions.  Uf  late  years  attempts  have  been  made 
to  apply  the  principle  to  agriculture ;  conducting  wires 
have  been  laid  around  experimental  plots,  but  with 
such  varied,  and  even  contradictory  results,  as  to  pre- 
clude anything  like  a  determinate  conclusion. 

SECRETIONS  OF  PLANTS. 

Substances  possessed  of  various  properties  are  secreted 
by  plants,  according  to  their  respective  natures,  and 
their  healthy  or  diseased  condition  at  the  time  of  se- 
cretion. Some  of  these  substances  are  produced  by  the 
ascending  sap ;  but  the  greater  number  are  deposited 
by  the  elaborated  or  proper  Juice,  and  consequently 
are  never  secreted  during  spring  or  early  summer.  The 
intensity  of  those  derived  from  the  latter  source  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  upon  the  influence  of  solar 
light ;  hence  they  are  much  stronger,  and  more  abun- 
dantly produced,  in  tropical  than  in  temperate  climates. 
Most  of  them  being  derived  from  the  true  or  arterial 
sap,  they  would  seem  to  serve  some  purpose  in  the  re- 
production or  nourishment  of  the  plant ;  but  others, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  deposited  or  ejected, 
appear  to  be  of  no  utility  in  the  vegetable  economy. 
Some  of  them  are  e:icretiun»  as  well  as  stmtiuns ;  but 
whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  essential  com- 
ponents of  the  sap,  or  evacuations  necessary  to  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  secreting  organs,  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  Ueing  exceedingly  varied  in  their 
properties,  they  are  of  great  utility  to  man,  either  as 
articles  of  food,  clothing,  medicine,  ornament,  or  luxury. 

The  ecotiomical  ajiplications  of  vegetable  secretions 
and  excretions  are  so  numerou.,,  that  it  would  be  ab- 
s'.rd,  in  our  limited  space,  to  enter  upon  anything  like 
d  ;;•!•■.  It  is  even  difficult  to  attempt  any  classifica- 
tiu  V  ■■:  them;  for,  though  dittering  in  their  properties 
and  external  appearance,  many  of  them  are  identical 
in  rliemical  composition,  and,  subjected  to  peculiar 
treatment,  readily  jiass  into  new  and  similar  combi- 
nations. Some,  for  instance,  are  farinaceous,  as  barley  ; 
while  others  are  saccharine,  as  the  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane ;  and  yet  both,  when  subjected  to  fermentation, 
produce  similar  liqiors.  Many  are  oleaginous,  bal- 
samic, or  resinous  ;  some  are  narcotic,  aromatic,  or 
mucilaginous ;  while  others  are  astringent,  purgative, 
or  poisonous.  For  examples  of  these  divisions,  the 
reader  has  only  to  recall  to  mind  such  substances  as 
palm  and  olive-oil,  myrrh,  resin,  opium,  camphor,  gum- 
arabic,  tannin,  gamboge,  prassic-acid,  aloes,  colocynth, 
and  a  thousand  others  of  every-day  familiarity. 

Hesides  the  ])roper  excretions  and  secretions,  there 
aro  several  adventitious  substances  found  in  plants, 
which  are  not  the  ^'.'oducts  of  vital  organisation.  Lime, 
for  instanei",  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  nuvny  ])lants  in 
union  with  acids,  and  sometimes  it  is  excreted  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  crust  on  their  leaves.  Sili'ia  also  occurs 
in  considerable  quantities,  especially  in  the  stems  of 
reeds  and  grasses ;  it  forms  the  glossy  pellicle  of  the 
cane,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  the  joints  of  the  bam- 
boo, where  it  is  deposited  in  a  soft  pasty  mass,  called 
taliashitr,  which  ultimately  h.  rdens  into  pure  semi- 
transparent  silica.  Hesidcs  t  ic  e  eitrths,  there  are 
various  metallic  oxides  and  sal  >■,  anil  the  well-known 
alkalies— potash  and  soda.  Th:  physiological  uses  of 
such  products  arc  but  iniperfi  'tly  known  to  physio- 
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logUtR.  Many  of  them— «uch  as  starch,  gum,  sugar, 
aiid  the  fixed  oils — directly  admiuister  to  the  support 
of  the  youDg  plant  and  to  the  format!  n  of  new  tissuen ; 
while  those  which  yield  flavour  and  a>oma  seem  to  be 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  plants,  by  protect- 
ing them  from  the  depredabions  of  insects  and  other 
animals.  Others,  agam,  such  as  silica  and  metallic 
oxides,  give  hardness  and  stability  to  the  seems  and 
branches;  some  give  elasticity  and  pliancy  to  the  young 
■hoots,  thereby  preventing  '  iem  from  being  broken  by 
winds ;  and  8P''oral  seem  to  administer  to  the  dura- 
bility of  the  woody  fibre,  by  their  properties  of  resisting 
putrefaction. 

METAMORPHOSES  OF  PLANTS. 

The  metamorphoses  of  plants  forms  one  of  the  most 
intorflsting  sections  of  vegetable  physiology.  Techni- 
cally, it  is  termed  Morphologij-^that  i«,  a  consideration 
of  the  changes  and  trannformations  which  various  parts 
of  nlanta  undergo,  either  from  natural  or  artificial 
causoi  We  know,  for  instance,  that  many  plants  are 
made  to  change  their  appearance  and  qualities  by  cul- 
tivation ;  that  by  grafting,  hybridising,  and  so  on,  the 
gardene-'  can  change  the  size,  colour,  and  qualities  of 
his  fruits  and  flower.t ;  and  tliat  analogous  changes  titl:<> 
'  'ice  in  a  state  of  nature— such  as  the  conversion  of 

aves  ir'.o  pet'ils,  and  leaves  and  branches  into  thonis 
■  .«"  f  oinps.  It  is  also  well  known  that  flowers  become 
'.ouble  by  changing  their  stamens  into  petals;  and  it 
is  from  a  knowledge  uf  these  facte,  thi  t  botanists  have 
(U«serte'l  that  all  the  appendages  of  tli<j  stem  or  ascend- 
ing axis  are  modifications  of  a  single  organ,  and  may 
bo  considered  as  Itaics  adupled  tu  a  special  purpose. 
This  doctrine,  at  first  bronched  by  Linntcus,  and  sub- 
sequently expounded  by  '-he  Uernian  poet  Goethe,  is 
now  very  generally  adopte<l.  It  is  usual  to  treat  of 
this  subject  under  two  heads — namely,  ngiilav  meta- 
morphosis, or  that  connected  with  the  structure  of  all 
vegetables  ;  '.nd  irrcjulw  metamorphosis,  or  that 
which  influences  only  a  particular  class  of  plants,  or 
parts  of  those  plants,  and  which  occur  under  peculiar 
circumstances. 

Riijuiar  inctamorphosii  seeks  for  facts  to  establish  the 
doctrine,  that  all  the  appendivges  of  a  jdant  have  a 
common  origin  with  the  baf,  .•■d  may  therefore  suc- 
cessively assume  the  form  and  n[)pearance  uf  that  pri- 
mary organ.  'I'lie  first  protrusion  of  the  plumule  from 
the  embryo  i^  'Mif-like,  subsequently  true  leaves  are 
developed,  and  from  a  succession  of  these  are  t'oniied 
tlie  stum.  The  bmiches  ' .  'ho  stem  take  their  origin 
from  leaf-buds,  and  arc  again  clothed  with  branches 
and  leaves  by  the  same  pr .  ;ess  as  in  the  main  .'tem. 
As  a  branch  proceeds  towards  the  point  of  fructification, 
the  le.'ives  assume  the  form  of  bracts  ;  these,  ayain,  are 
succeeded  by  the  leaf-like  sepals  of  the  calyx;  aii<l  next 
by  the  pct»' ;  of  the  corolla.  Wiihin  the  petals  are  the 
stamens^ — which  sometimes  assume  a  leafy  form — next 
the  pistil,  and  ultimately  the  seed-vessels.  I'.ven  the 
seeds  are  but  leaves  in  another  fonn,  embalmed  and 
preserved,  as  it  were,  for  the  reproduction  of  another 
plant ;  and  in  many,  such  as  th-i  beech-mast,  the  leaf- 
lets of  the  embryo  may  be  ('istinctly  seen,  folded  and 
iiiibedded  in  their  future  nutriment.  Thus  the  growth 
and  reproduction  of  pli.nts  miiy  bij  regarded  as  a  circle 
of  leaf-like  changes,  the  ienf,  or  some  inodihcation  of  it, 
beii.'g  in  all  coses  the  op^vL  which  adn:iiiistcrs  to  the 
functions  of  vitality.  We  nee<i  not  enumerate  instances 
of  chose  convtniins,  for  every  osie  who  has  intelligently 
cbsci'ved  the  cjmiuon  giirdcn-plants  around  him,  must 
hav;i  sometimes  felt  the  dithoulty  of  distinguishing 
between  '-alyx  and  corolla,  must  have  seen  stamens 
asriunie  the  aspect  of  petals,  and  not  unfreqnrutly  the 
whol(!  floral  organ  appear  green  and  leafy.  Aud  juit 
as  there  is  an  indubitable  passage  from  leaves  to  every 
other  organ,  so  may  any  one  organ  be  foi'id  to  revert 
to  the  primary  form  of  the  leaf. 

Of  irrrc/ular  mflamorphoais,  or  those  changes  wbish 
parts  nf  plants,  or  clasHcs  of  plants,  may  be  made  to 
assume,  Uttle  is  absolutely  known.  In  a  Ktat«  of  na- 
ttO 


ture,  certain  tribes  are  limited  to  certain  localities, 
these  situations  being  characterised  by  some  peculiarity 
of  soil  and  atmospheric  influence.  If  the  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  to  whicli  they  are  subjected  remain 
the  same,  the  character  of  plants  is  nearly  uniform  or 
stationary ;  and  this  may  be  always  said  of  them  in 
their  natural  state.  But  if  they  be  removed  from  u 
poor  to  a  vich  soil,  from  a  dry  to  a  moist  habitat,  from 
a  warm  to  a  cold  climate,  or  vice  ven&,  then  their 
internal  structure  will  undergo  a  change ;  and  this 
change  will  manifest  itself  in  one  or  other  of  their  ex- 
ternal characters.  In  some  ciasses,  this  diange  is  most 
evident  in  the  roots  and  tubers  ;  in  others,  in  the  stems 
and  leaves ;  while  in  many  the  organs  of  fructification 
(the  flowers  and  fruit)  are  the  parts  most  afl^ected. 
Sometimes  this  change  of  situation  merely  produces  a 
more  luxuriant  development  of  all  the  pacts  of  a  plant, 
without  causing  any  abnormal  growth  of  a  particular 
organ.  Cultivation,  and  other  artificial  treatment,  may 
b(i  considered  as  the  cause  of  these  irregular  metamor- 
phoses, which  assume  in  some  plants  a  wonderful  de- 
gree of  permanency,  and  may  be  transmitted  'o  succes- 
sive races  ;  though,  generally  speaking,  if  the  artificial 
stimu'us  be  not  kept  up,  plants  will  return  to  their 
nor,  .al  or  natural  condition.  There  are  no  such  roots 
or  tubers  in  nature  as  our  cultivated  beet,  carrot, 
potato,  ,.:<d  ^Ti'Vrsnip;  no  leaves  like  the  thick  succulent 
hearting  of  i..j  labbage ;  no  flowers  like  our  double 
roses,  carnations,  and  ranunculuses ;  and  no  fruits  or 
grains  like  our  delicious  pears,  apples,  and  cereals. 

The  hybridinn  of  plants  is  closely  allied  to  the 
subject  of  morphology,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  transformation 
of  character  produced  by  artificial  means.  As  among 
animals  two  distinct  species  of  the  same  genus  will 
produce  an  intermediate  ofli<pring — such  as  the  mvie, 
which  is  the  oft'spring  of  the  horse  and  ass — so  among 
vegetables  two  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus  can 
be  made  to  produce  a  hybrid;  that  is,  a  new  plant 
possessed  of  characters  intermediate  between  its  pa- 
rents. Tliis  power  of  hybridising  ia  more  prevalent 
among  vegetables  than  animals  ;  for  the  diflerent 
species  of  almost  every  genus  of  plants  are  capable  of 
producing  this  efiect,  if  the  pollen  of  one  species  be  put 
upon  the  stigma  of  another.  The  union,  however,  can 
only  take  place  between  nearly  allied  species,  occurs 
rarely  among  plants  in  a  wild  state,  but  is  quite  com- 
mon among  cultivated  species.  According  to  modern 
botanists,  the  character  of  the  female  parent  predomi- 
nates in  the  flowers  and  organs  of  fructification  of  the 
hybrid,  while  its  foliage  and  general  constitution  are 
those  of  the  male  parent.  Hybrids  have  not  the  power 
of  perpetuating  their  kind  like  naturally -distinct 
species ;  for,  though  occasionally  fertile  in  the  second 
and  third  generations,  they  have  never  been  known  to 
continue  so  beyond  the  fourth.  But  though  incapable 
of  propagating  themselves  beyond  a  very  limited  period, 
the  pollen  of  the  parent  species  may  be  made -wO  fertilise 
then),  or  their  pollen  to  fertilise  the  parent;  but  in 
either  case  the  new  offspring  gradually  merges  into  thu 
original  species.  Tlu'  ■•  nature  has  wisely  set  a  limit 
to  the  intermingling  of  species,  by  which  tlipy  are  pre- 
served from  ultimately  running  into  confusion  and 
disorder. 

In  an  econi^mical  point  of  view,  hybridism  is  of  great 
value  to  man.  By  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  he 
ha*",  been  enabled  to  modif;-  the  characters  of  natural 
species,  so  a.H  to  adapt  them  to  his  special  purposes  ; 
and  thus  have  arisen  most  of  tho.so  beautiful  sort'  and 
varieties  of  blo.s.som  which  now  adorn  the  flower-garden. 
So,  also,  by  crossing  varieties  of  the  same  sjvecies,  our 
grains,  fruits,  and  kitchen  vegetables  have  been  brought 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  The  size  of  one  species 
has  been  assiduously  amalgamated  with  the  durability 
of  another :  the  beauty  of  n,  third  with  the  flavour 
or  odour  of  a  fourth  ;  and  so  on  with  other  qualities. 
The  principles  of  hybridism  will  yvt  be  more  extcn  ■ 
sivclv  applied  ;  and  it  ii"  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  jiorfection  v'f  our  field  and  forest  produce  will  yet 
rivM  that  of  our  orchards  and  g»rd.-u3. 


SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY. 


Botany — derived  from  the  Greek  word  Botant,  a  plant  | 
. — ia  that  science  which  includes  the  study  and  investi'  I 
g';tion  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Ver/etable  Physiolugy  I 
— treated  in  the  preceding  sheet — is  that  department  | 
of  the  subject  which  explains  the  organisation  and  vital 
functions  of  plants  ;  tsysteraatic  Botany  thai,  which  re- 
cognises their  arrangement  into  orders,  tribes,  genera, 
and  species,  according  to  their  respective  forms  and 
qualities.  The  former  relates  to  functions  wLlch  are 
common  to  all  vegetables,  the  latter  takes  notice  oiJy 
of  such  peculiarities  and  attributes  as  serve  to  distin- 
guish one  ini^lvidual  from  another,  or  one  family  from 
another  family.  The  vegetable  kingdom  is  supposed 
to  contain  upwards  of  1 00,000  species  ;  and  therefore, 
without  some  system  of  arrangement  into  f^imiller 
groups  and  orders,  it  would  be  difficult  to  acquire  a 
Knowledge  of  the  special  characteristics  of  plants,  or 
to  convey  that  knowledge  to  others  by  any  process  of 
description.  It  is  the  aim  of  Systematic  Botany  to  ob- 
viate this  difficulty,  by  classifying  plants  according  to 
certain  types  and  resemblances  which  arc  common  to 
a  number  of  individuals ;  thus  making  one  descrip- 
tion equally  applicable  to  a  class  as  to  an  individual. 

The  advantages  of  classification,  in  lessening  the  la- 
bour of  memory  and  description,  becomes  strikingly 
apparent  when  we  reflect  on  the  difficulty  ^^■hich  would 
exist  were  ea';h  plant  to  be  known  by  im  entirely  dis- 
tinct name.  For  example,  there  are  many  species  of 
roses,  all  of  which  are  known  by  the  generic  term  liosa, 
each  having  a  second  or  specific  name  to  designate  it 
separately,  as  R.  centlfolia,  R.  damascena,  &c.  Now,  if 
a  botanist  hear  of  a  plant  called  Rosa,  though  its  spe- 
cific name  be  quite  new  to  him,  he  has  instantly  a 
general  idea  of  what  sort  of  plant  it  is,  from  his  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  common  chanicteiistics  which 
belong  to  the  genus  Rosa.  The  principlo  of  classifi- 
cation is  to  assemble  those  plants  which  boar  most 
resemblance  to  each  other;  and  this  has  been  dci  ,u 
in  diflTerent  ways  by  diflcrent  botanists ;  each  me- 
thod being  called  the  system  of  the  individual  who 
devi^sd  it — as  Tourncfort's  system,  Linntcun's  system, 
•Jussieu's  system.  Of  the  several  systems  which  have 
Deen  suggested,  only  two  are  in  use  at  the  present  time 
' — naioely,  that  of  Linnteus,  the  great  Swedish  na- 
turalist (1 707-1 77B)  ;  and  that  of  jussieu — or  rather 
a  modification  of  that  of  Jussieu — an  eminent  French 
botanist,  who,  during  the  long  period  between  1770  and 
1 1)30,  was  closely  engaged  in  improving  the  nomencla- 
ture and  arrangement  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  systom  of  Linnreus  is  founded  solely  on  what 
are  called  the  sexes  in  plants — that  is,  on  the  number, 
situation,  proportion,  and  connection  of  stamens  and 
pistils,  which  are  regarded  as  respectively  the  malfi 
and  female  or'-ans.  Tins  system  appears  at  first  8igh„ 
extremely  simple,  as  it  depends  entirely  on  counting 
80  many  visible  part.  ;  but  it  is  very  uncertain,  as  the 
number  of  stamens  )ftcn  differ,  from  accidental  cir- 
cuiiistancex,  in  plants  of  the  same  genus  ;  and  it  tells 
nothing  of  the  plant  Lnt  its  elass  and  order,  which 
lead  only  to  the  discovery  of  its  technical  name,  as 
plants  of  the  most  nppooit'  i;ualitics  frequently  agree 
in  the  number  mi'!  disposal  uf  their  sexual  organs. 
This  mo<le  of  olASKifieation  is  known  .among  botanists 
OS  the  Sexual  System,  or  the  Artificial  f<i/siem,  because 
it  is  founded  on  mere  artificial  enumeration,  and  not 
upon  natural  qualities  or  resemblances  of  the  plants 
HO  arranged  That  of  .lus^itm,  on  the  contrary,  is 
fonnded  on  the  natural  analogi<»>i  of  vegetables  ;  and 
the  botanist  who  is  acq'iitiiited  w  •■  U  its  principles,  can 
at  first  sight  assign  Miy  plant  to  s  proper  class  and 
ordt.[,  as  thoro  is  always  a  gensrai  respimblance  among 
tilt  plttuts  belcngirtg  tu  the  same  natural  order.  Again, 
Wo.  ti. 


knowing  the  order,  whinh  is  usually  typified  by  some 
common  plant,  he  can  predict  as  to  its  qualities — a 
species  of  information  which  the  artificial  system  does 
not  attempt  to  convey,  Jussi^u's  method  has  been 
greatly  improved  since  the  time  it  was  suggested,  par- 
ticularly by  the  late  Professor  Decandolle  of  Geneva ; 
and  it  is  his  iiiodification  of  the  original  plan,  with 
some  further  improvements,  which  constitutes  the  most 
generally  adopted  Natural  System  of  the  present  day. 

Accorc'ing  to  both  systems,  plants  are  divided  into 
classes,  orders,  genera,  species,  and  vrieties.  A  class 
consists  of  plauts  resembling  each  other  in  some  grand 
leading  TeatLi-e,  and  as  strongly  differing  from  another 
class  as  mammalia  do  from  birds.  Thus  flowering  plants 
with  one  cotyledon,  whose  trunks  increase  in  thickness 
from  within,  as  the  palm,  form  a  distinct  class;  while 
flowering  plants  with  two  cotyledons,  and  whose  trunks 
increase  by  external  layers,  constitute  another  class. 
An  order  consists  of  plants  still  more  closely  allied,  so 
that  many  orders  may  be  found  in  the  same  class. 
Thus,  as  ruminant  or  cud-chewing  animals  form  an 
order  of  mammalia,  so  do  the  leguminous  or  pod-bear- 
ing plants  constitute  an  order  of  dicotyledonous  vege- 
tation. A  ycntts  consists  of  plants  so  very  closely  allied, 
that  they  may  be  compared  to  members  of  the  same 
family.  The  pea,  for  example,  constitutes  a  genus  of 
leguminous  plants,  just  as  sheep  form  a  family  of  the 
ruminants.  A  species  may  be  compared  to  one  of  tho 
members  which  compose  the  family;  thus  the  ga.'den- 
pca  and  sea-pea  arc  different  species  of  the  same  genus. 
A  vanety  is  merely  a  departure  from  tho  conmion  ap- 
pearance of  the  species,  as  regards  colour  of  the  flower, 
height  of  stem,  or  the  like — differences  which  arise 
from  climate,  situation,  greater  or  less  humidity  of 
soil,  and  other  accidental  causes.  The  boundaries  be- 
tween species  and  varieties  are  often  very  vague,  some 
botanists  regarding  those  plants  as  species  which  are 
me'-e  varieties;  but  nmch  doubt  might  be  removed  by 
attending  to  the  fact,  that  a  species  reproduces  itself 
from  seed,  and  is  always  persistent  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, wherea.s  a  variety  has  always  a  tendency 
to  revert  to  its  parent  species,  unless  propagated  by 
cuttings,  and  fostered  by  other  artificial  means.  A 
hybrid  is  a  plant  raised  by  fecundatiii':  the  stigma  of 
one  spncics  with  the  pollen  of  another-  a  process  which 
rarely  occurs  among  plants  in  a  wild  state,  though 
quite  common  in  cultivation.  In  gardeners'  catalogues, 
hybrids  a,re  generally  rr-nked  as  species  ;  but  unless 
perpetuated  by  artificial  processes,  they  all  soon  die 
out,  or  revert  to  their  original  stock,  'v.  cross-breed  is  a 
plant  raised  between  two  varieties  of  the  sa.ne  species, 
and  generally  ranks  as  a  variety. 

AVhen  there  are  two  botanic  names  to  a  plant,  the 
first  is  that  of  the  genus,  and  the  second  that  -of  the 
species — as,  for  example,  Qiuirciis  alba,  the  whitt  Jak, 
When  three  names  are  given,  the  third  signifies  th;it 
the  plant  is  a  variety ;  and  this  is  sometimes  Pioro 
strongly  marked  by  using  the  contraction  var.  'jefore 
the  tiiird  name— as  Qucrcus  ilex  var. crMpa,  the  curled- 
leaved  variety  of  that  troe.  Unless,  how.ver,  tho 
variety  bf  of  considerable  importance,  the  f  aird  name 
is  for  the  most  part  omitted  in  botaniccl  catalogues, 
and  the  varieties  indicated  by  figures,  re  by  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  —  observing  that  tin;  species  is 
always  reckoned  as  one,  and  that  the  varieties  begin 
with  the  figure  '_',  or  the  letter  /9. 

The  primary  arrangement  of  plr.nts,  according  both 
to  the  artificial  and  natural  systijm,  is  into  those  with 
flowers  and  those  without  flowers.  The  first  division, 
or  that  which  includes  the  flov^cring  plants,  is  distin- 
guished by  tho  name  Pii.F.NOiiAMiA,  because  in  them 
the  organs  of  reproduction  are  apparent.     It  compre- 
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hends  all  the  trees  and  shtubt  used  in  tho  economical 
arts,  all  the  ornamental  plants  of  our  gardens,  and,  in 
short,  all  those  that  have  distinct  organs — as  leaves, 
branches,  flowers,  and  seeds.  The  second  division, 
known  by  the  term  Ckyptooamia,  embraces,  iw  the 
name  implies,  those  plants  in  which  the  organs  of  re- 
production are  not  apparent— as  the  lichens,  mosses, 
and  seaweeds.  They  have  no  leaves,  flowers,  or  seeds, 
in  the  coranmn  acceptation  of  these  words,  their  fronds 
or  leaves  being  very  diflfcrent  from  those  of  flowering 
plants ;  and  instead  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  seed,  they 
are  furnished  with  little  cases  or  tliecac,  attach  3d  to 
their  fronds,  and  in  these  are  lodged  the  snores  or 
embryo  plants,  minute  as  the  particles  of  the  finest 
dust.  Here  the  resemblance  between  the  two  systems 
ceases— their  classes  and  orders  being ,  arranged  on 
totally  diflferent  principles.  We  shall  present,  in  the 
first  place,  an  outline  of  the  Linnsean  system,  both  on 
account  of  its  priority  and  simplicity,  and  as  an  ini- 
tiatcy  step  to  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  different 
forms  of  flowers.  It  is  true  that  it  is  now  disused  by 
most  men  of  scii-nce;  but  for  the  reasons  stoted,  as 
well  as  from  the  fact,  that  many  excellent  works  have 
been  arranged  on  its  plan,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
(.eneral  reader  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  its 
leading  features. 

We  must  premonish,  however,  that  Systematic  Botany 
las  no  very  alluring  aspect  to  a  beginner.  The  great 
number  of  titlts  of  the  classes  and  orders,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  gmu  ric  and  specific  names,  Is  a  bar  to  com- 
mencing the  study  ;  but  when  set  aboui  in  earnest, 
first  difliculties  quickly  vanish — the  subjet^.  becomes 
every  day  more  and  more  interesting ;  every  n^^w  plant 
'8  sought  and  examined  with  avidity ;  research  is  no 
onger  toil ;  and  every  accession  to  the  previous  stock 
of  knowledge  is  attended  by  fresh  gratification.  •  The 
standing  objection  to  botany  has  always  bepn,'  says 
White  of  Selbome,  *  that  it  is  a  pursuit  whi  jh  amus'-j 


the  fancy,  and  exercises  the  memoiy,  without  improT> 
ing  the  mind  or  advancing  any  real  knowledge  ;  and 
where  the  science  is  carried  no  farther  than  a  mere  sys- 
tematic clasHification,  the  charge  is  but  too  true.  But 
the  botanist  who  is  desirous  of  wiping  off  this  aspersion, 
should  be  by  no  means  content  with  a  list  of  names ; 
he  should  study  plants  philosophically ;  should  inves- 
tigate tho  laws  of  vegetation ;  should  examine  the 
powers  and  virtues  of  efficacious  herbs;  should  pro- 
mote their  cultivation ;  and  graft  the  gardener,  the 
planter,  and  the  husbandman,  on  the  phytologist :  not 
that  system  is  by  any  means  to  be  thrown  aside :  with- 
out system,  the  field  of  nature  woald  be  a  pathless 
wilderness;  but  system  should  be  subservient  to,  not 
the  main  object  of,  our  pursuit.' 
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THE    LINNiEAN    SYSTEM. 

The  sexuality  of  plants  had  been  discovered  long 
before  the  time  of  Linnosus ;  but  as  far  as  is  now 
known,  he  was  the  first  who  suggested  the  adoption  of 
this  characteristic  as  a  basis  of  clasHification.  Accord- 
ing to  his  system,  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided 
into  twenty-four  Classct,  founded  upon  the  number,  the 
proportionate  lengths,  tho  connection,  or  the  situation 
of  tho  stameii'.  These  classee  are  again  subdivided 
each  into  oio  ov  ruore  Orders  depending  upon  the  num- 
ber of  th>  pistils,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  seed- 
vessel,  its  shape,  or  the  number  and  connection  of  the 
stamens,  or  on  the  arrani."rincnt  of  the  florets.  Terras 
compounded  of  the  Greek  lai  merals  and  the  word  andria, 
signifying  man  or  mn'e,  are,  for  the  most  part,  used  to 
designate  the  classes  ;  :<.nd  similar  compounds  of  these 
numerals,  and  the  word  gynia,  which  signifies  woman 
or  female,  aw.  employed  to  designate  the  orders.  The 
following  synopsis  presents  at  one  view  an  outline  of 
the  system : — 


Classes. 

1.  Monandrla, 
S.  Ulandria,      - 
a.  Triandria, 
4.  Tetrandrin, 
fl.  I'entandria, 
f).  llexandria, 

7.  HeptHndria, 

8.  Octandrta,    - 

9.  Enneandria, 
10.  Decandria, 


1  Rtamen, 

2  Btamona, 
3 

4 
5 
C 
7 
a 

9 

10 


,  on  the  cnrolln  or  calyx, 
on  thereccjitat'Ii', 
2  long  and  2  sliiirt, 
4  lonK  and  2  ahcrt,    • 


11.  Dodecandrla,  fiflm  12  to  19 

12.  IcnnandHa,        ...    20  or  mom 

13.  I'olyandria,       ...    aOormori: 

14.  Dldyn.imia,      -        -       4 

15.  Tetradynamia,       -  fi 

16.  Monadi'lplila,  all  the  filftmen;a  unitwl, 

17.  Oiadclphia,  filaincntu  unitpd  into  two  sets,  -        -        -       .. 

18.  Holyadt'lphia,  filaments  in  tliri'v  or  morn  nets,   - 
19  Synxencitia,  ftvi' Htamens  uniUxl  by  their  anihcrs, 

50.  Gynandria,  the  stamens  ifrowlnj?  on  the  pistil, 

51.  Monatia,  fio»er»  with  btam.,  others  with  pint,  on  same  plant.. 
22.  IMfPcia.  %tametis  on  one  plant,  and  pistilt*  on  another.  • 
2.%  I'nlygHinut,  tniiiie.Y.  or  bisex.  flo    .'rs  on  same  or  difT.  plants,.. 
St.  Cr>pt<i|aoUa— inooDspicuoiu  fi-  -  .rs,        ... 


Ordkiis. 

has  2  —  Monoftynla  and  Dlfrynfa,  or  1  and  2  pistils. 

...  ;*  —  Monouynb    I)i(tynia,  and  Trigynia. 

...  3  —  MnnoKynia,  JliKynla,  and  Trigynia. 

...  3  —  Monogynia,  Ligynla,  and  Tetragynia. 

...  7  —  Mono.,  Ui.,  Tii.,  Totra.,  Pcntagynia,  and  Polygynia. 

...  4  —  Monogynia,  Digynia,  Trigynia,  and  Polygyniii. 

...  4  —  Monogynia,  F'igynia,  Tetragynia,  and  Heptn(fyiiia. 

...  4  —  Monogynia,  Digynia,  Trigynia,  and  'tetragjula. 

...  3  —  Monogynia,  Trigynia,  and  Hexagynia. 

...  5  —  Monogynia,  Oigynla,  Trigynia,  Pentag.,  and  Decagynia. 

7  —  Mono.,  I)i.,  Tri.,Tetra.,  Pcnta.,  Hexa.,  and  liodecagynia. 

3  —  Monogynia,  Digynia,  I'entagynia,  and  I'olygyiiia. 
(>  —  Mono ,  Di.,  Tri.,  Tetra.,  I'entagynia,  and  I'olygynla. 
2  —  (iyrmosperraia  and  .\ngioKpermia. 
2  —  HilieuliMa  and  Biliqwon. 

8  —  Tr  i.,  I'ent.,  Ilex.,  Ilept.,  Oct.,  Dec,  Dodco., and  Polyand. 

4  —  I'  mtandria,  llexandria,  Oetitndriu,  and  Decandria. 

2  —  Dicandria  and  I'olyardria. 

5  —  I'oiyg.,  >E(|uali8,  SnperH.,  Nowsa.,  Frustjin.,  Segregatn. 

3  —  Monandria,  Diandria,  and  llexandria. 
10  —  Mon.,  Tri.,  Tet.,  I'cn.,  Ilex.,  Oct.,  Icon.,  Polyan.,  Miinn  '. 
13  —  M».  ;»i.  Tr.  Tet.  Pen.  Hex.  Oc.  En.  Dec.  Do.  Ic.  Polyand., 

2  —  Mona.>cia,  Diopcia.  [and  Monodolphiff 

4  —  I'iliees,  Muacl,  Fungi.,  and  Algte  (no-'  extended). 


1.— MONANDUIA. 

Flowers  with  one  st.imen,  and  with  one  or  two  pis- 
tils; thus  coiiHtituting  two  orders,  of  wliich  tiiere  are 
thirty-thre*  genera,  and  above  two  liuiulred  and  fifty 
swcies.  The  first  order,  Mo.nooynia.  <Mnit!iiiis  many 
liighly  ornamental  exotics,  chiefly  rce<l-lo(ikiiitf  herba- 
ceous ;)laiitH,  with  liiruo  Icaics 
and  showy  fiowem.  Tlic  sccdH 
and  roots  of  many  of  these  arc 
us(^d  in  meilioiiie,  as  well  as  liy 
the  dyer  —  as  ;  alaniirale,  tu- 
meric, arrowroot,  zedoary,  and 
ZiutiUtcr  iiffi.cinale,  the  comiiion 
ginger  of  commerce.  Their  jirc- 
dominating  qualities  are  aro- 
matic. Several  of  the  genera  art' 
^Ir-Hn-wort,  and  wrack-grass.    The 


Monogynia. 
a-'j  hippuiis,  I 


■'cond  order,  Diovnia,  contains  seven  genera,  one  of 
which  is  caUitriche,  tlie  water  starwort,  frequently  met 
with  in  our  ditches.  There  is  another  plant,  wmetimes 
sown  in  borders  as  an  iinianiental  annual,  which  also 
iH'longs  to  it — namely,  lilxlum  capitatum,  the  strar'berry 
blite.  Its  chief  ornament  is  its  fruit,  which  is  thickly  .set 
on  its  branches,  resembling  str.%wberries;  hence  ir«t  nauto. 

II. — DIANDRIA. 

Flowers  with  two  stamens,  and  vrith  one,  two,  or  three 
pistils;  thus  constituting  lhre<;  ordt-r*.  of  which  there 
are  upwards  of  sixty  cenera.  i'ho  Unt  order,  Mono- 
av.MA,  contains  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
genera.  Here  wo  find  the  useful  olive,  the  fragrant 
jasmine,  the  lilac,  the  frin^:e-tree,  the  natalpa,  and 
many  evergreen  shrubs.  Nor  are  the  herbaceous  mem- 
bers oi"  the  order  less  [>ri7fd  :  the  wild  and  cultivated 
^I)|;edwell^,  the  delicate  nchizauthns,  the  showy  jus- 
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titiM,  and  the  elegant  sltpperwort,  are  some  of  the 
choiceit  gifts  of  Flora.  The  rosema^,  and  the  nume- 
rous species 
of  sage,  are 
ranked  in 
this  order, 
though  some 

'i^    '"'^/^^  /S         "V^^    botanists 

have  sug- 
gested the 
removal  of 
the     latter 

Trlgynlu.  DIgynla.         Monogynia.     plant  to  the 

class  DiDY- 
NAMIA,  because,  in  addition  to  the  two  perfect  stamens, 
there  are  the  rudiments  of  two  others  in  the  flower. 
The  second  order,  Dioynia,  which  contains  only  three 
genera,  are  properly  graoses — as  ^e  Anlhoxanlhum  odo- 
ra'um,  which  so  greatly  a.s8i8tg  in  giving  hay  its  agreeable 
scent.  In  the  third  order,  Triqynia,  there  arc  only 
two  nearly  allied  genera  —  namely,  piper  and  p<pe- 
rotnia.  The  first  is  universally  used  as  a  spice,  and  iti 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies  as  a  most 
important  article  of  commerce. 

III. — TRIANDKIA. 

Flowers  with  three  stamens,  and  with  one,  two,  or 
three  pistils  ;  thus  constituting  three  orders,  which 
embrace  considerably  more  than  two  hundred  genera. 
Almost  all  the  grasses,  as  well  as  the  grain-bearing 
eereab,  are  found  in  this  class.  Nor  are  the  other 
genera  less  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  fli  wers, 
than  are  the  grasses  and  cereals  for  their  u.sefulne8S. 
The  well-known  crocus',  •  ho  corn-flag,  and  iris,  and 
nany  allied  forei'  j^eucra,  are  among  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  our  cardt'iis,  and  which  compensates  in  some 
measure  for  their  want  of  usefulness  when  compared 


Trlgynlu. 


rigynia.        Momigynix 


splendid  waratah  or  Telopia  spaeiosUiima,  Several 
fine  ornamental  Chinese  shrubs — as  the  Ixorat,  for 
instance — belong  to  this  class,  as  well  as  many  hanly 
plants,  both  shrubs  and  herbs,  natives  of  Europe.  The 
second,  Dioynia,  contains  only  four  genera,  one  of 
which  is  a  British  annual,  Bt^fonia  tenuifolia;  named 


with  their  associates  the  cerenls.  No  class  nhows  more 
decidedly  the  artificial  chara -ter  of  the  Linnn-an  (sys- 
tem than  this ;  for  assured'y  the  iris  and  wheat  can 
claim  no  congeniality  with  each  other,  either  in  exter- 
nal structure  or  constitutiotiiil  properties ;  but  these 
biiving  each  three  stamens,  compelled  the  author  to 
place  them  together.  The  second  order,  Diuvnia,  con- 
taiiis  most  of  our  common  grasses  —  as  millet,  panic 
grass,  bent  grass,  fox  and  cat's-tnil,  oat  and  cock's-foot 
jjriiHseH,  Ijcsidea  wheat,  barley,  &c,  together  with  the 
ftir-famed  sugar-cane,  that  source  of  wealth  to  the  tro- 
pical planter,  and  indispensable  condiment  In  the  diet 
of  all  nations.  The  third  order,  TniavNirt,  contains 
only  twelve  genera,  most  of  which  are  afjuatic  ai.  lunl 
weeds  ;  some  .irc  curious  or  pretty,  but  noi.e  .'ire  Ci.'ti- 
vat«d  out  of  botiinical  collections. 


Tetragynia.  DIgynla.  Honogynla. 

alter  the  celebrated  naturalist  Count  de  Buftbn.  The 
witch-hivMl,  a  hardy  North  American  tree,  is  also 
placed  in  this  order.  The  third  order,  Tetraqynia,  is 
also  small,  containing  only  eleven  genera.  Among 
these  we  find  the  well-known  holly,  which  as  a  hedge 
plant  and  ornamental  evergreen  is  unrivalled.  Its 
timber,  when  it  has  attained  full  size,  is  solid,  white, 
and.  _  of  remarkably  fine  grain,  and  much  used  by 
musical  instrument -makers  and  other  artists.  The 
common  pond-weed,  Potamogeton  natans,  so  frequent 
in  our  slow-running  rivers,  also  belongs  to  this  order. 

V. — I'ENTANDEIA. 

Flowers  with  five  stamens,  and  with  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  or  many  pistils  ;  thus  forming  one  of  the 
nicst  extensive  of  the  Linneean  classes.  The  first 
order,  Monoijynia,  is  particularly  abundant  both  in 
genera  aii'l  species.  Every  description  of  flowering 
plant  is  found  here — trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  terres- 
trial and  aquatic;  trailers,  creepers,  and  climbers;  an- 
nuals, biennials,  and  perennials ;  deciduous  and  ever- 
green. _  The  second,  Dioynia,  is  also  a  large  order,  uid 
comprises  many  beautiful  and  useful  plants.  Here 
we  find  the  Asclc-pias,  with  its  curiously  constructed 
flowers,  and  the  no  less  remarkable  StapeUa,  a  family 
of  leafless  pipits,  but  bearing  flowers  of  uncommon  cha- 


IV, 


-TETKANDUIA. 


Flowers  with  four  stamens  of  equal  length,  and  with 
one,  two,  oi-  three  pistil?,  thus  forming  three  orders,  in 
wliich  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
genera.  The  equal  length  of  the  stamens  should  be 
Hp«'cially  kept  in  mind,  because  the  fourteenth  class 
( IHdynamia)  has  also  four  stamens,  but  of  these  two 
are  lo;iger  than  the  others.  Many  of  the  genera  in 
the  c'der  Monogynia  are  beautiful  shrabs  and  trees, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  Capo  of  Ooad  Hope  ivud  New 
Uollaud— M  the  Protean,  Jlakias,  Banksiof,  and  th'i 


Trigynia.  Digynlo.  Monogynia. 

racter  both  in  shape  and  colour,  and,  moreover,  difl\i.s- 
ing  a  scent  so  loathsome,  that  lilowflies  lay  their  eggs 
on  the  petals  !     I'ere  also  wt  f.iiJ  Llie  remarkable  Eng- 
lish parasitical  plant,  the  dodder,  C>'  ■utu   Eiirnpcra, 
and  the  stately  elm-tree,  so  useful  boil,   lor  ornaniei/t 
and  timber.     The  third  order,  Trioynia,  embraces  the 
ornamental  laurustine,  the  elder,  and  other  well-known 
plants.     The  sumach  family,  so  vario<i.sly  useful  in  the 
arts,  is  also  ranked  here,  with  several    vther  genera  of 
inferior  note.     The  fourth,  Tktuagym.*,  contains  one 
jrenus  only,  and  which  happens  to  be  a  British  plant,  a 
beautiful  inhabitant  of 
our  bogs   and  marshy 
ground,  known  by  the 
name  of  Clrass  of  Par- 
nassus.   There  are  four 
species  of  this  plant  al- 
ready described  ;  three 
of  which  are  natives  of 
North  America.     The     Tcntngynia. 
fifth    order,   Pkntagynia,   contains 
among  which  we   find   the  highly  ornamental  family 
of  Crfumda,  a  tribe  of  succulents  chiefly  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.      Here  also  wo  1ind  the  superlatively 
useful  flax,  the  neat   thrift,  used  for  the  edgings  of 
walks  in  gardens,  and  the  showy  t^ea-l.-vvender.     The 
last,  PonvoYNiA,  contains  only  three  genera,  two  of  which 
ere  exotics,  and  the  other  a  native  of  Britain,  common 
in  corn-fields,  called  Myosurus  minimum,  or  mouse-taiL 
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If  if 


TI/— UEXANDMA. 

Flowen  with  six  atamena  of  equal  length,  and  with 
one,  two,  three,  or  many  piHtils;  thuu  constituting 
four  orders,  which  embrace  as  many  as  two  hundred 
genera.  The  fifteenth,  Tetradpumia,  has  also  six  sta- 
mens ;  but  four  of  them  ate  longer  than  the  other  two. 
Beaidns  this,  the  flomrs  of  the  two  classes  are  obvi- 
ously different.  By  fa»  the  greater  number  of  our  bul- 
bous flowering  and  culinary  plants— as  the  narcissus, 
the  lilies,  the  long-lived  American  aloe,  the  magnifi- 
cent crinums  and  pancratiums,  the  unequalled  fruit 
of  the  pine-apple,  and  the  equally  useful  onion,  aspa- 
ragus, &o.— belong  to  thirt  cla-ss.  The  plants  are  chiefly 
herbacRous,  and  found  in  every  clime  from  the  torrid  to 
the  arctic  zone,  in  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  and 
amid  the  snows  of  Siberia.  The  first  is  by  far  the 
largest  older,  containing  nine -tenths  of  the  whole 
class.  Tho  second  order,  Dioynia,  contains  only  three 
genera,  but  one  of  then- — rice— is  most  important  to 

the  iiihubitants  of 
tropical  countries, 
and  to  those  of 
the  wanner  parts 
of  tho  temperate 
zones.  It  is  the 
staff*  of  life  in  In- 
dia, and  is  cvl- 
Trlgynla.  DIgynla.  tivated    on    every 

spot  of  level  ground  wliere  there  is  a  command  of 
water  for  irrigation.  This  plant  is  a  true  cereal, 
and  has  been  properly  placed  by  Jussicu  among  the 
grasses.  The  only  British  plant  in  this  order  is  the 
Oxalii  reniformia,  or  mountain  sorrel.  The  third 
order,  Trigynia,  comprehends  a  few  bulbous  and  tu- 
berous stemmed  plants  —  as  the  bird's-tongue,  the 
elegant  trillium,  and  the  meadow  sattron,  a  common 
English  plant,  as  also  the  well-known  dock.  The 
fourth  order,  Poi.Y(iVNiA,  comprises  only  four  genera, 
among  which  we  find  one  of  the  most  beautiful  British 
genera — nan:ely,  the  water  plantain.  It  is  only  found 
in  pools  or  turfy  bogs;  and  if  cultivated,  it  must  have 
a,  place  in  tho  aquarium. 

VII. — UErTANDRIA. 

Flowers  with  seven  stamens,  and  having  one,  two, 

four,  or  seven  pistils ;  thus  forming  four  orders,  which 

comprise  fifteen  genera.     Tho  first  ordei,  Monoovnia, 

contains  two  nearly  allied   genera  of  trees — namely, 

the  ^Kului  and  Pavia,  beUer  known  by  the  name 

horse-ohestnuts. 

They  are  among  the 

'  most  ornamental  of 

our  forest  trees, 

though  they  are  not 

natives.  The  flowers 

of  the  common  sort 

„  „  arc  well  known :  one 

Digynia.  Monogynla.         ^^  t,^„  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^j^ 

have  bright  red  flowers,  and  are  most  striking  objects 
in  omanientnl  H(;onery.  The  common  horse-chestnut 
yields  great  crops  of  nuts ;  but  except  the  deer,  no 
other  domestic  animal  will  touch  them.  The  second 
order,  Dioynia,  contains  only  one  genus  — namely,  the 
Limeuvi  Ajrifanum,  a  perennial  herb  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  third,  Tkthaovnia,  comprises  two 
genera — Saurunu,  lizard's- tail  and  Astrantlais,a,  hovi 

•  ^        ^  genus    lately 

S        V  introduced  from 

^*V  Vj|^5jf  y^    fourth    order    is 
^^jSWi^^     ^  IIkitacvnia.    It 
^^"""^^^^KmrnJ^  is      remarkable 
I  that    among    a- 

^  bovo  three  thou- 

sand  geneTu,  only 
Heptagynla.  Trtriigynla.  ^ne  should  occur 

with  aevcu  stamens  and  seven  styles ;  indeed,  aa  Rous ' 
{J4 


aeau  lem  trki,  nature  hiui  negleoted  the  number  leven 
in  her  urangement  of  regetable  itrueture. 

VIII.-- OCTANDBIA. 

Flowers  with  eight  stamens,  and  with  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  pistils;  thus  constituting  four  orders,  which  in- 
clude about  eighty  genera.  The  first  order,  Monooynia, 
contains  many  genera,  of  which  the  heaths  are  the 
most  conspicuous  and  numerous.  Of  this  family  alone 
there  are  five  hundred  and  forty-three  species  ,dready 
described,  chiefly  natives  of  the  southern  parts  of  Africa. 
A  few  are  found  in  Britain,  and  several  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  curious  rliexia,  the  day  and  night-flower- 
ing Oenothera,  B,nd  the  elegant/?K;A,«ia,  are  found  in  this 
class ;  so  also  is  the  well-known  me/.ereon,  and  many 
exotic  genera  of  gveat  beauty.     Tho  order  Diovnu 


Totrogynla. 


Trigynia.  Pigynla.  Monogynla. 

coKtalns  only  five  genera,  al!  exotics,  Wcinmannia 
bt'ing  the  chief.  The  order  Thiovnia  comprises  nine 
genera,  among  which  the  sea-side  grape,  and  soap- 
berry of  the  West  Indies,  are  the  most  remarkable. 
Tho  lf,st  order,  Tctuaqynia,  contains  six  genera, 
havinji  four  pistils,  among  which  is  the  curiously  or- 
gan.-od  Bryophyllmi,  which  bears  viviparous  progeny 
or.  thi)  edge's  of  its  leaves.  This  is  a  remarkable  depivr- 
hire  from  the  usual  way  in  which 
plants  produce  viviparous  offspring. 
Bulbs  send  forth  offsets  from  the 
radical  plate  or  collet ;  some  few 
from  tho  axils  of  tho  leaves  on  the 
stem,  as  exemplified  in  the  tiger 
lily ;  others,  again,  eject  livhuj 
seeds  from  their  spathes,  a.H  some 
of  the  onion  tribe;  many  trees  and 
shrubs  send  up  suckers  from  their 
roots,  which  become  perfect  plants;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  bryophyltum,  young  plants  are  produced  from  tho 
vascular  parts  ot  "tlio  edges  of  the  leaves,  in  addition  to 
those  which  arc  yielded  by  the  perfect  seeds. 

IX. — E.NNEANI)BIA. 

Flowers  with  nine  stamens,  and  with  one,  three,  or 
six  pistils;  thus  forming 
three  orders,  under  which 
are  ranked  about  a  dozen 
^'enera.  In  the  first,  Mo- 
Noav.MA,  we  find  the  use- 
ful and  fragrant  cinna- 
mon, and  the  famous  lau- 
rel, whence  so  many  medi- 
cinal oils  and  other  useful 
substances  are  extracted. 
In  the  second,  Tuiovnia,  Monogynla. 

there  an;  the  excellent  medical  and  now  culinary  rhu- 
barb, with  only  one  other  congener,  tho  FUea,  a  rush- 
looking  genus  from  Carolina.    The  last  order,  IIkxa- 


H«xagynia. 


TrigyntA. 


nvNiA,  contains  but  one  genus,  of  which  there  are 
only  two  species — the  flowering  rush  of  B'  itain,  and 
tho  broad-leaved  rush  from  Nepaul.    Tho  flowerin;j 
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SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY. 


nuh  of  Britain,  SiUomui  umhtUaiiu,  u  common  in 
littlo  ponds)  and  ditches  in  many  parts  of  this  couiitrj, 
and  ii  one  of  our  most  vhowy  wild  plant!i.  The 
leaven  an;  partly  under  and  partly  above  water.  The 
ilower-*talk  u  elorated  a  foot  or  two  in  the  air,  o.nd 
bear"  an  umbel  or  tuft  of  very  beautiful  white  flowei-'*, 
often  tinged  with  pinlc  or  blunh-colour,  and  frequently 
entirely  purple. 

X. — DECANDniA. 

Flowers  with  ten  RtameiiH,  and  with  one,  two,  three, 
five,  or  ten  pJHtils;  thus  conititiiting  five  order*,  und 
about  ninety  genera,  many  of  the  KpccicR  of  which  are 
brilliantly  flowering  Bhrubs.  In  the  first  order,  Mono> 
ovNiA,  we  have  the  Kalmiui,  Lcdumi,  Jt/iododcndrona, 
Andromedas,  &c.  plants  an  generally  admired  as  they 


Uigyiila.  Monogyuia. 

are  univorsally  cultivated :  we  have  hIfo  the  arbutus, 
olethi'a,  the  fine  aromatic  scented  atorax  tree,  and  many 
other  exotics  of  the  greatest  beauty.  In  tho  order 
DiavNiA  wo  find  the  well-known  Hydrangea,  tho  exten- 
sive genus  Saxifrage,  and  tho  equally  extensive  family 
of  Lianthus,  which  include  the  carnation,  pink,  sweet- 
william,  and  other  species  and  varieties  of  that  favou- 
rite tribe.  The  order  Tbiovnia  contains  a  great  many 
plants  which  are  allied  to  the  Dianthus  family.  They 
are  mostly  slender  annual  weeds,  though  many  arc 
pretty,  and  a  few  ornamental.  Tho  catchflies,  stitch- 
worts,  and  sandworts,  are  all  found  here,  and  constitute 
tho  majority  of  the  order.    Thi   fourth  order,  I'enia- 


Docagynio.         rontagj-nla.  Tiigyiila. 

OTNIa,  contains  a  good  many  plants,  both  native  and 
foreign.  Tho  Cotyledons  and  Oxalises  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Sedums  of  Europe,  are  most 
numerous.  The  lychnis,  mouse-ear,  chickweed,  and 
the  common  spurrcy,  are  also  placed  here.  The  last 
order,  Decagvnia,  contains  only  one  genua,  and  that  a 
foreigner — namely,  Phytolacea,  of  which  there  are  nine 
or  ten  species. 

XI. — DODECANnUIA. 

There  is  no  plant  yet  discovered  with  eleven  stamens, 
and  all  those  of  this  class  have  the  number  varying 
from  twelve  to  nineteen.  The  pistils  are  either  one, 
two,  three,  four,  live,  six,  or  twelve;  thus  constituting 
seven  orders,  in  which  there  are  about  fifty  genera. 


Trigjniii. 


Digyiiiu. 


Monogynix 

The  first  order,  Monooynia,  among  many  fine  tropical 
plants,  includes  the  celebrated  manfrosteen,  f^id  to  be 
the  most  delicious  and  wholesome  fruit  in  the  world. 
The  garlic-pear,  and  the  showy  British  plant  which 
omaraents  the  banks  of  our  rivers  during  summer,  the 


Lyihrum  icdicaria,  also  belong  tn  this  order.  The  second 
order,  DtavKiA,  contains  only  t^/u  genera,  of  which  tho 
Hrltish  plant  agrimony,  common  on  road-sides,  is  one. 
The  third  order,  Tbioynia,  contains  the  genus  Rentda, 
Roni'.'  species  of  which  (weld)  are  used  by  tlio  dyer  for 
producing  a  yellow  colour:  another  dpecies  is  the  uni- 
verxal  fiivourite,  mignionette,  R,  odwata,  cultivated  en- 
tirely for  its  scent.  The  extensive  Jh'ufthorbia  or  Spwge 
i.iaiily  also  belongs  to  this  order.  The  fourth,  TisiftA- 
GVMA,  has  only  ono  genus — namely,  the  Oalligonum 


I'entagynia.  Tetmgynlg. 

palJaiia,  a  native  of  tho  Caspian.     The  fifth  order, 

Pf.ntagvm^,  contains 

three  gem  ra,  of  which 

the   BlackwtUia      are 

the  principal.     Ihcy 

are    all,   except   ono, 

tropical  shrubs.    The 

order  Hkxaqvma  ^'  "i9'!!4'|i^'P5?^'""~~Q 
contains  a  single  ge- 
nus— namely,  Cejina- 
lotus — but  that  a  very 
curious  one;  its  leaves 
being  formed  into  ele-  Dodccagynia. 

gant  pitchers,  furnished  with  lids,  like  those  of  the 
Nepenthes  or  pitcher-plant.  The  last  order,  Dodeca- 
GVNiA,  contai<'.<)  two  nearly  allied  genera,  one  of  which 
is  the  Sempi  rvivnm  or  house -leek,  common  on  old  walls 
and  thatche  1  cottages. 

XII.— ICOSANDRl.V. 

Flowers  havlnj;,  twenty  or  more  stamens  seated  upon 
the  corolla  or  calyw  The  situation,  and  not  the  num- 
ber of  the  stamens,  furnishes  tho  characters  of  the  class; 
they  are  also  remarkal^i?  for  rising  directly  from  tho 
calyx  along  with  tlie  oorolU,;  the  calyx  is  of  one  leaf, 
and  hollow.  The  class  is  divided  into  three  orders, 
comprising  sixty  genera,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  tlie  Linnaoan 
classes,  ns  containing  many  of  our 
most  useful  fruits,  as  well  as  most 
esteemed  flowers.  In  tho  order  Mo- 
NOUY.NIA  we  have  the  gorgeous  cacti, 
ce.ntis,  epiphiiluiii,  and  opuutia^ ;  the 
myrtle,  eugenia,  und  cucalyptiu.  Of 
fruits  we  have  the  guava,  pomegra- 
nate, and  several  others.  In  the 
second  order,  Di-Pentaoynia — that 
is,  plants  having  from  two  to  five  pistils — we  have  the 
pear,  apple,  quince,  &c. ;  likewise  the  extensive  genus 
JUTsembi-yanthenium,  of  which  there  are  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  species.     In  the  third  order,  Polvgy.ma, 


Monogynlo. 


Polyfj'nla.  l)i-PentB(fynla. 

we  have  the  rose,  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  and  many 
vHhers  of  great  worth  and  beauty. 

XIII. — POLYANDKIA. 

Flowers  having  an  unlimited  number  of  stamens, 
distinct  f'.um  each  other,  and  seated  on  the  receptacle. 

as 
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Thwe  an  lix  ordon  in  th«  clan,  )uid  ono  hundred  and 
MTen  generk.  The  ordur  Monouv.nu  cuiuprinei,  •kiuong 
lUAny  uth«ra,  the  caper-tree,  the  well-kuuwn  poppy,  tiie 
ourit  ii»  HMracenia,  and  tLvu  tmr^'uitiocni;  wutci^Uly.  'J'u 
thin  iirdur  b1ik>  btrlonga  the  JiUt  urtUaiM,  tho  rtid  pulp 
of  which  u  estou«ivcljr  UM^d  l.ij^  dyera  under  tLu  uiujue 


Dl-Trlgynia.  MoiiOKynia. 

of  amotta.  Tlie  necond  order,  Dioynu,  i«  well  typified 
in  tho  oplendid  peony,  a  gonus  which  nan  been  lati-ly 
much  increased  by  new  varieties,  received  from  China 
and  Siberia.  The  plants  of  thin  order  hbye  two  nintili. 
The  third  order,  Triovnu,  contains  the  beautiful  lurk- 
spurn,  tho  dangcroufi  aconite,  and  the  strong  Hconted 
JJibbeHia.  Tho  fourth,  TcTiiACiVNU,  contuine  only  two 
genera— the  butternut,  a  tropical  fruit;  and  the  Drimya 
Winteri,  a  tree  allied  to  the  magnolia.  The  lifth  ordi-r, 
Pkntaoynia,  containa  ten  genera,  of  which  the  well- 
known  columbine  may  be  taken  as  a  type.    Tho  last 


Polfgynia. 


Pcntagynlo. 


order,  Polyotma,  includes  a  great  many  fine  flowering 
plants,  both  shrubs  and  Lcrbs;  among  the  foriuer,  the 
magnolia  is  most  cons)  ioious;  among  tho  latter,  the 
anemone  and  ranuncul'"  a.' >  onfesaedly  beautiful.  Of 
early  or  winter  flower!  lii;  viUuitfl.  tho  aconite  and  helle- 
bore are  examples,  ,uA  .x.f  jlobo-flower  and  marsh- 
marigold  aie  frlumy  ^>^  .'.a^-, 

K:  \\    CAiNAMIA. 

The  flowerti  of  this  cla&  's  c  generally  ringeut  ;  they 
ha'e  four  stamens,  tu-o  ofuhich  are  superior;  and  con- 
stitute two  orders,  under  which  are  ranked  one  hundred 
and  sevnty  genera.  The  flowers  of  the  fourth  class 
have  also  fuur  stamens,  but  these  are  of  equal  lengths  ; 
while  in  this  two  are  long  and  two  jhort.  Th'i 
calyx  also  is  of  one  leaf,  and  tubular,  divided  into 
five  or  two-iii)pcd  segments,  which  are  unequal  and 
persiitting.  The  corolla  is  of  one  petal ;  the  upper  lip 
concave,  and  sometimes  bifid,  tho  lower  lip  trilid.  In 
the  first  order,  GyM.NOSPERMA,  tho  calyx  is  persisting, 
aiid  becomes  the  8ced-vc>iscl,  in  which  tho     s'l!'    lie 

naked,  ii  this 
order  we  find  the 
germander,  la- 
vender, mint, 
and  dead-nettle, 
and  many  others 
of  siuiilur  cha- 
racter :  several  of 
"\Li^iap'^  them  are  useful 
.     .  vlfl*  ill  cookery.    The 

Angiospenna.  G>TnDosi)erma.       order     Anoio- 

spehma.  Si,  c;;l'led  because.  tliou<;h  the  stamens  are  the 
game  in  number  and  positioi,,  the  seeds  are  diti'orently 
disponed,  being  contained  in  a  capsuio.  Many  of  llie 
p'ants  in  this  order  are  very  beautiful ;  for  instance, 
the  bignnnia,  Tolkumeria,  antirrhinum,  niimulus,  &c. 
The  common  foxglove,  D'njitalii  pnrpwci,  so  conspi- 
cuous in  our  hedge-banks,  also  belongs  to  this  order, 
and  i»  a  good  type  of  the  whole.  The  seeds  in  the  first 
Order  are  four,  situate  at  the  vottom  cf  the  pcnlating 
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calyx ;  in  the  Moond  otd4<r  (hejr  aro  numaroui,  attd 
faatcued  to  a  filiform  receptacle, 

XV. — TBTIIADVNAMU. 

Flowers  with  aiz  atameni,  four  of  which  are !  n^^'V 
than  the  other  two.  liinnteua  divided  this  cl»t'<  ini  ':'eo 
orders — biLiuULasA  and  Sili()Uoua;  the  funuer  'nuin 
a  short  roundish  pod,  and  the  latter  a  ton^  one  ,  but 
modern  writers  have  discontinued  thisdistiii  on, which 
is  specific  rather  than  generic.  Many  ot  ;ne  plants 
are  dietetic — as  the  cab''  ■::■■',  turnip,  radish,  fcc. ;  id 
some  are  finely  scoutei  i^'  '.  favouiito  fluwert)— u  »he 
wallflower,  stuck,  arbCi/,  .^kot,  &c.  The  aoeds  of 
several  cruclt'eruuij  planta  yield  oil  of  excellent  equality. 
I'his  is  a  truly  natural  claaa  of  planta,  forming  the 
Crucifene  of  Jussieu  ;  great  similarity  of  the  flowers, 
seeds,  iic.  being  observable  throughout  tho  whole  of  the 


Btamons  and  S«ed-veawU. 

genera.  The  calyx  is  a  four-leaved  perianth,  aepals 
co!>cftvo,  equal,  and  deciduous  ;  corolla  of  four  petal% 
claws  inserted  into  the  receptacle,  limbs  ndeninf;  out- 
warda,  and  assuming  a  cruciform  direction ;  stamens 
six ;  filaments  awUs-naped,  the  opposite  or.ot  shorter 
than  the  other  four ;  anthera  acuminate,  often  arrow- 
head shaped,  diverging ;  pistillum  genuen  superior, 
style  short  or  wanting  ;  stigma  obtuse  ;  sc  d  vessel  is  a 
siliqua  or  silicula,  of  two  valves  opening  at  tho  base. 
The  atigma  is  commonly  persisting,  and  forms  the  apex 
of  the  dissepiment,  which  is  prominent  beyond  the  mar- 
gins of  the  valves. 

XVI. — MONADELPnlA. 

Tho  stamens  arc  united  into  one  set  in  this  class, 
which  is  divided  into  eight  ordere,  founded  on  the  num- 
ber of  tho  stamens,  not  on  that  of  tho  pistils,  as  in  other 
classes ;  the  whole  containing  ono  hundred  and  thirty* 
nine  genera. 


Octandria.         Ileptandrla.    I'entanilria.  Trlandrio. 

In  the  first  order,  Tuiasdria,  we  find  several  beauti- 
ful Capo  bulbs — as  the  Feiraria,  Ti(/rUUa,  Ihrbtrtia, 
kc.  The  flowers  are  not  only  of  uncommon  forms, 
but  curiously  spotted  or  streaked  with  dark  colours. 
Of  the  second  order,  PENTANnn'A,  the  passion-flower  is 
the  most  remarkable  type.  There  is  also  the  Eroilium 
or  heron's-bill,  a  section  of  plants  formerly  united  with 
the  geraniums.  The  third  urder,  Hexandbia,  contains 
but  one  genus,  and  is  so  disvinct  in  itself,  that  it  forms 
an  order  in  the  natural  system.  It  is  a  bulbous- 
rooted  jilant,  called  GUlieda  graminec,  having  grass- 
like  leaves  and  curious  flowers.  The  fourth  order, 
IIkptandria,  contains  the  pelargoniums,  commonly 
called  geraniums — 1\  genus  of  plants  unequalled  for 
inimenso  variety  of  forms  and  colours.  Of  pelargo- 
niums there  are  above  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
species,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  varieties 
alreaily  enrolled  in  books.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  have  long  held  a  dis- 
tinguished place  among  our  greenhouse  plants.  The 
fifth  order,  OcTAiNuniA,  contains  only  two  genera,  rhich 
have  eight  stamens,  united  in  one  set  or  brotherhood. 
The  first  goisus  is  Aitonia,  named  by  Linneeus  in  honour 
of  the  late  William  Alton,  Esq.  royal  gardener  at  Kew. 
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Tko  ucond  is  C'omoitptmut,  halry-icedod  iibrub«  from 
\iwm  Holland.    In  th«  tixth  order,  Ukcamoiua,  we  tiud 


plants  whofie  floweni  har<  many  stamens  in  manr 
distinct  s>«is.    This  diapositiuu  of  the  parti  on  which 


rolyanilrls.  Dodeoandrlt.        Drcnmlrlo. 

the  true  gocaniums  or  crane's-bill.    Thcan  aro  chiefly 
herbaceous  plants,  and  found  in  many  parts  of  the  tem- 
perate latitudes.   The  herb-Robert  is  a  common  Britiih 
plant,  and  is  a  good  type  of  the  genus.     This  ordrr  is, 
however,  rich  in  showy  plants  of  very  diirerentiy-con- 
structed   flowers,   called    ■papilionaceoxu,   or   butti'rfly- 
shaped;  their  seed-vessels  being  pods,     Denci.*  we  find 
here  the  crotiilarias,  the  common  furze,  broom,  genista, 
laburnum,  rest-harrow,  lupine,  and  many  other  bcn'iti- 
ful  plants,  M  well  as  trees,  shrubs,  ancl  herbs. 
seventh  order,  DoDRCAMiKiA,  comprises  tweiv 
some  of  them  highly  ornamental,  but  tin  ' 
c»l  plants.     \\\  the  eighth  order,  Pui.yan 
our  gayest  flowering  plants  are  arranged — .^ 
lavatera,  h'lbi.scus,  sida,  silk-cotton-tree,  tht 
lud  its  magnificent  congener  the  canielia,  nov 
raon  an  oma  icntal  favourite  in  Ilritish  garde  ..i 

the  orders  ol  this  class  aro  rich  in  fine  flowering  [ilants; 
and  as  a  great  majority  of  them  were  easily  transported 
from  the  countries  in  whitli  they  were  natives,  a  chief 
part  of  them  has  been  lung  in  cultivation  iu  European 
collections. 

XVII. — DiADELrnrA. 

Flowers  having  two  H'ts  or  brotherhoodsi  of  staracna. 
In  general  nine  are  united  together,  with  a  riingle  one 

l>y     itself, 

Jv  which      is 

i\\^  ^^-^^      accountcil 

^s^*t?\  ^^^^^^^^^\\  brother- 

^^^  ^^p?-^       ^   hood.  The 

class    c'on- 
Hexandria.  Pent  mdrla.  tainH     one 

hundred  and  twenty-nino  genera,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  chiefly  butterfly -shaped.  The  first  ordi  r,  Pen- 
TANHRU,  contains  only  a  sin^de  gonus — naively,  the 
M<mnm-a  trifulia,  an  African  annual  of  no  great 
beauty.  The  second,  Hex.vndria.  contains  .■•i.\  genera, 
I'l  which  the  common  weed  fumitory  i-  a  good  ex- 
ample. The  third  order,  Ocrr.»NDRi,\,  com]'  sesonlyli^ur 
;:enera,  of  which  the  beautiful  milkwort  i*  the  nio.st 
numerous  and  conspicuou-.  Thp  coi  ion  one  of  this 
country  is  among  the  mo.'-t  interest!  .;,  and  is  lound 
on  chalk  hills  or  other  dry  situatioiia.    The  fourth 


Polysndrla.  Decnndria. 

the  order  Is  founded,  is  exemplified  in  the  St  .John's 
wort,  a  plant  common  in  our  fields  as  well  as  gardens; 
anil  in  greenhouses  the  useful  and  beautiful  fruit  tree, 
the  orange,  aifurds  a  ready  example. 

XIX. — BTNOl^lNESIA. 

This  class  contains  all  the  compound  or  composite 

flowers  which  form  the  natr.ral  order  Compwiut.     The 

meaning  of  the  term  Syfjenma  signifies  to  generat' 

'ether,  the  seed -bearing    florets  being  all  crowi' 

ther  on  the  same  base  or  receptacle  ;  or,  more  p,   • 

,   from   the  circumstance  of  the   stamens  beinti 

i.d  \\i  a  cylinder,  and  surrounding  the  style  near 

apex.  The  peculiar  arrangement  by  whicl  synge- 
,  <ious  flowers  are  distinguished  from  all  others  is 
tliis,  that  besides  the  union  of  the  anthers,  the  flowers 
or  florets,  instead  of  standing  singly,  are  here  congre- 
gated ;  instead  of  each  having  a  calyx  and  receptacle, 
one  calyx  and  one  receptacle  is  common  to  the  whole, 
whatf  ■  er  that  number  may  be.  The  whole  together  is 
caCii  iiie  flower,  as  that  of  a  daisy ;  the  separate  parts 
composing  the  ilisk  of  it  are  called  florets.  The  flower 
is  supported  on  its  exterior  by  a  number  of  scale-like 
leaves,  by  some  called  calyx,  but  by  others  anlhodium, 
and  mostly  attached  m  the  outer  nm  of  the  receptacle, 
which  bears  the  florets  on  its  upper  surface.  Tho 
florets,  however,  are  not  always  perfect  in  themselves ; 
some  of  them  are  two  sexes,  others  male,  or  female, 
or  ncutjr.  On  t  difference  of  these  in  position  and 
character,  tho  oi  Jcrs  of  the  class  are  founded.  Tho 
florets  have  a  calyx  which  i:^  superior,  and  Injcomes  the 
crown  of  tho  sccu  ;  a  corolla  which  is  of  one  petal  and 
supei  i;  tho  limb  canipanulate  or  ligtilato ;  stamens 
five,  ti.aments  in.serted  into  the  tube  of  the  floret ;  an- 
thers united  by  their  margins  in  all  bisexual  florets; 

rmen  inferior,  being  a  naked  seed  crowned  with  the 
c  iier  parts  ;  style  erect ;  stigma  in  two  parts,  each  re- 
volute  and  divergent;  seed  single,  either  naked  or 
crowned  with  the  calyx,  or  with  a  pappus  to  assist  the 
dispersion.  .The  dandelion  and  thistle  aro  familiarex- 
aniples.  This  class  contains  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  genera,  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  species. 


Dccandrla.  Octandria. 

order,  Decandkia,  contains  tho  greater  number  of  the 
le<»"'ninou8  plants,  or  such  as  bear  pods.  They  have 
all  butterfly-shaped  flowers,  and  comprise  almost  all 
our  most  useful  Kinds  of  pulse,  forage  plants,  dyes,  and 
many  beautiful  and  valuable  shrubs  and  trees.  The 
pea,  bean,  tare,  indigo,  are  e.vamplcs  of  the  order 

XVni. — POI      ii)ELPJIIA. 

This  class  contains  all  plants  whose  flowers  have 
their  stamens  arranged  in  many  brotherhoods.  It  is 
divided  into  two  orders,  embracing  about  twenty 
genera.  The  first  order,  DECANoniA,  has  the  flowers 
with  ten  stamens  in  several  distinct  bundles  or  sets. 
Here  are  only  four  genera,  all  trojiical  plants  ;  among 
them  we  find  tho  tlieobroma,  which  yields  the  useful 
diocolate  nut.    The  second,  Poi.v.v.\DniA,  comprises 


Superfiua.  JSqualis. 

The  first  order  is  ^qualis,  in  which  all  the  florets 
are  of  two  sexes.  It  is  very  extensive,  and  contains 
many  very  common  plants,  as  the  sowthistle,  lettuce, 
hawkwced,  burdock,  artichoke,  &c.  The  majority  of 
them  are  herbs,  and  nmny  are  annuals.  The  second 
order  is  Sci'EUIm.ua;  here  we  find  plants,  the  flowers  of 
which  have  the  florets  of  the  disk  bisexual,  and  those 
forming  the  rays  female,  but  which  are  impregnated 
by  the  anthers  of  the  disk.  This  circumstance  wag 
considered  by  Linnaeus  as  superfluous;  hence  the  title. 
This  is  also  a  nry  largo  order,  and  contains  many 
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VMfd  M  wcU,  M  beautiflil  plsnti.  Of  the  fini,  taiur 
,»ad  ohkinoniiif  m  wMinplw;  of  the  leoond,  the  heli- 
chrituou,  zemnthemunis,  and  d»hliM.  The  third  or> 
der  it  FaunRAMEA,  lo  called  because  the  floreti  of  the 
diik  are  bitexual,  and  thoie  in  the  rar  or  margin 
neater.  Theee  last,  having  sometimes  the  rudiments 
of  a  pistil,  but  no  other  sexual  organ,  are  said  to 
be  ineflbctual  4r  frustrated  polygamy,  The  type  of 
the  order  is  tiie  iplendid  sunflower,  with  which  manT 
of  the  same  style  of  flowering  plants  are  arranged, 
■uoh  as  the  rudbeokia,  coreopsis,  &c.    The  fourth 


Begregsta. 


order  is  ci^ed  Nbcbssabia,  because  the  florets  of 
the  disk,  or  centre  of  the  flower,  being  ^1  male,  it 
i»  neeeuatj  that  those  of  the  ray  or  margin  should 
be  female,  in  order  that  there  may  be  perfect  seed. 
Calendula  and  arctotis,  exotics  chiefly  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  are  two  of  the  most  conspicuous  genera. 
The  fifth   order  is   called  Sbokeoaia,  because   the 

florets  have  each  its 
proper  calyx  (diffe- 
rent from  the  peri- 
anthe  of  the  floret), 
besides  the  common 
anthodium  or  exte- 
rior calyx;  or  there 
are  several  florets 
contained  in  each 
calyculus.  All  the 
plants  in  this  order 
are  exotic  herbs  and 
under  shrubs,  the  globe  thistle  being  the  most  common 
in  British  gardens. 

To  the  above  five  orders  Linneeus  added  a  sixth, 
called  MoNOOAMiA,  in  contradistinction  to  the  others, 
which  are  polygamous.  The  plants  which  stood  in  this 
were  such  as  had  their  stamens  united,  as  in  the  other 
orders  of  the  class,  but  had  simple  flowers,  not  ag^- 
gated  florets.  The  genus  Lobelia  was  one,  but  which 
18,  as  well  as  all  the  others  (except  one),  now  placed  in 
the  class  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

XX.— OTNANDRIA. 

This  class  contains  plants  which  have  their  stamens 
seated  upon  the  pistillum,  and  comprises  one  hundred 
and  ten  genera.  The  species  are  generally  herbaceous, 
with  tuberous  roots,  curious  gouty  or  climbing  stems; 
many  are  epiphytes  growing  on  trees,  or  flourishing  in 
rotten  vegetable  matter  in  moist  places.  Some  of  their 
flowers  are  splendid,  many  highly  fragrant,  and  all  of 
remarkable  conformation.     The  class  is  divided  into 


Hexsodria.       Dlandrlai 


Hanandrla. 


time  orders.  The  first,  Monandiiia,  contains  plants 
liaving  one  anther  seated  on  the  pistillum,  and  com- 
prises some  of  the  most  attractive  wild  British  plants — 
M  the  orchis,  ophrys,  epipaotis,  &c.  Thc«e,  nowever 
88 


beantiful,  are  txoellod  by  those  of  A*  same  tribe  ftwd 
Amer'  j  and  other  («rte  «f  the  world.  In  the  seoond 
order,  Diandua,  which  has  flowera  having  two  «ntheie 
seated  on  the  pistillum,  we  find  one  of  tiia  greatest 
British  beauties— namely,  the  ladise'feliimer,  fimnd 
in  damn  woods,  particularly  in  the  north  or  England. 
The  third  order,  Ubxamdria,  coatiiining  plants  wbidi 
hate  six  stamens  seated  in  the  piatil,  oaa  only  one 
genus— namely,  the  AritkioAiaf  or  blrthwort,  a  very 
curious  family  of  climbing  exotics;  one  only  being 
found  in  Britain — ^namely,  the  A.  dematit. 

XXI.— HONIECIA. 

This  class  consists  of  plants  w^ch  have  "male  and 
tcTMXt  flowers  separate  but  on  the  same  root,  and  con- 
tains ten  orders,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
genera.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  in  syngeneeious 
flowers  the  unisexual  florets  stand  separately,  but  are 
included  in  the  same  cover ;  here  they  also  are  sepa- 
rate, but  in  distinct  covers.  The  first  order,  Monam- 
DRiA — that  is,  separate  male  flowers  beering  one  sta- 
men— comprises  five  genera,  one  <4  which  it  the  cele- 
brated bread-fruit  tree,  a  native  of  the  Strath  Soa 
Islands..  The  only  British  genus  amtnged  haie  is  the 
Zannichellia  paluslrit,  the  common  pond-weed.  The 
second  order,  Diandria,  'having  distinct  male  flowers 
bearing  two  stamens,  contains  only  four  genera,  three 
of  them  exotic,  and  olo  British — ^namely,  the  common 


Diandria. 


uu 


Honandrla. 


duckweed.  The  third,  Trianuria,  consisting  of  plants 
having  separate  male  flowers  bear- 
ing three  stamens,  .mbraces  a  few 
tropical  trees,  and  a  great  many 
coarse  European  grass-Tike  plantti. 
The  cat's-tail  and  Lur-reed  are 
common  aquatics,  found  in  many 
parts  of  Britain.  The  maize,  or 
Indian  com  (Zea),  also  ranks  in 
this  order.  The  fourth,  Tetranoria, 
includes  all  placts  whose  separate 
male  flowers  have  four  stamens — 
as  the  alder  and  birch;  the  box 
and  mulberry;  the  common  nettle; 
and  the  well-knowu  foreigner  Au- 
Cuba  japt-niea.  The  fifth,  Pentan* 
DRiA,  contains  all  monoecious  plants 
whose,  male  flowers  bear  five  sta- 
mens.  The  amaranthos  is  most  con- 
spicuous here.  The  sixth,  Hkxan- 
DRiA,  has  separate  msle  flowers, 
furnished  with  six  stamens.  Its 
members  are  chiefly  palms,  or  allied 
to  that  tribe — as  the  cocoa-nut, 
sago  palm,  and  acrocomia.     The  TrlandrU. 

seventh  order,  Octandria,  has  separate  male  flowers, 
bearing  eight  stamens,  and  contains  only  one  genus, 
the  Duvaxia,  a  lofty  tree,  indigenous  to  Chili.    The 


Featandila. 


TMrandris. 

eighth  order  is  Ioobandria,  containbg  plants  which 
have  male  flowen  separate,  and  bearing  many  itamena 
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Inserted  into  the  calyx.  Botanists  haT«  ao  jet  dis- 
oovered  only  one  genus  which  can  with  propriety  be 
placed  here,  and  this  it  a  tree  from  New  Holland, 


Polyaadria.  HezMdrlo. 

called  AAgntperma  moMchtUa.  The  ninth  order,  Polt- 
AMDMA,  contains  plants  whose  male  flowers  are  separate, 
and  which  bear  maay  stamens  seated  on  the  receptacle. 
It  is  a  large  order,  and  comprises  the  beautiful  jMonio, 
the  chestnut,  beech,  hazel,  walnut,  and,  aboTO  all,  the 


MonadalpbJs. 

Oak.  The  tenth,  Monadelphia — ^plants  having  male 
flowers  distinct,  and  whose  stamens  are  united  at  the 
base  into  one  brotherhood — is  the  most  exteosire,  and 
contains  some  of  the  most  magnificent  forest  trees — as 
the  pines  and  firs,  larch,  cedar,  cypress,  &c.  Here  are 
also  the  gourd,  melon,  and  cucumber,  the  poisonout 
janipha  nuknihot,  and  the  medicinal  palma  Christi. 

XXII. — SKECIA. 

This  class  is  composed  of  plants  which  have  uni- 
sexual flowers,  not  on  the  same  but  on  different  roots. 
It  is  divided  into  as  many  as  thirteen  orders,  and 
embraces  upwards  of  one  hundred  senera.  The  first 
order,  Monandria,  consists  of  plants  Dealing  unisexual 
flowers  on  different  roots,  those  of  the  male  plant  hav- 
ing but  one  stamen.  It  contains  only  two  genera,  one 
being  the  remarkable  screw-pine:  so  called  because  the 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  pine-apple,  only  much 
larger,  and  they  issue  from  the  stem  in  a  very  different 
manner;  that  is,  neither  opposite  nor  alternately,  but 
the  last  always  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  former,  so 
that  they  are  expanded  spirally  like  the  worm  of  a  screw. 


mistletoe,  eommon  in  England  Oft  Mk-tnet,  white* 
thorn,  and  paiticolaily  in  apple  oichatdi.    The  fifth 


DIandria. 


Monandria. 


The  second  order,  DiAwnnu,  contains  plants  having 
unisexual  flowers  on  diflbrent  roots,  the  males  bearing 
two  stamens,  and  comprises  four  genera,  of  which  the 
common  willow  is  the  principal ;  there  being  of  this 
genus  no  less  than  167  species  already  described. 
The  third,  Tbiandria — having  m^e  flowers  on  one 
plant,  and  females  on  another,  the  former  being  fur- 
nished with  three  stamens  in  each — contains  twelve 
genera,  amon~  which  one  is  a  common  trailing  plant, 
found  on  our  moist  moors — namely,  the  crow-beny. 
The  date-palm,  so  useful  to  the  people  in  Persia,  and 
ether  countries  where  it  grows  naturally,  belongs  to 
this  order.  The  fourth,  Tetrandria,  consists  of  plants 
having  flowers  of  on'?  sex,  but  on  distinct  roots.  The 
diale  planta  have  four  stamens  in  each  flower.  This 
order  contains  fifteen  genera,  among  which  we  find  the 
oandle-berry  myrtle,  one  species  of  which  is  found  wild 
In  Britain — nunely,  the  tweet-gale.    It  inoludei  the 


Tetrandria.  THaadrla. 

order  it  PutTAMnRiA,  the  male  plutt  of  whieh  bear 
flowers  having  five  stamens.  It  contUns  thirteen  ge- 
nera, among  which  are  the  well-known  eulinaiy  ran- 
table  spinaeb,  and  the  no  less  valuable  hop.     Ae 


JSexandria. 


Pentandria. 


sixth  order,  Hexandria,  bearing  male  fl  twers,  havins 
six  stamens,  comprises  seventeen  genera,  among  which 
are  six  palm.4,  some  of  them  of  stately  growth,  and 
highly  ornamental  in  their  native  countries.  The  ge- 
nus Smilax  is  also  here,  some  of  the  species  of  which 
yield  medical  drugs.    The  only  Britisn  genus  is  the 


Bnneandria. 


Octandiia. 


black  bryony.  Order  seven  is  OciANnRiA,  tile  males  of 
which  have  flcwers  fumiuhed  with  eight  stamens.  The 
only  genus  is  the  poplar,  four  species  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  Britain.  The  eighth,  ENNBANnaiA,  the  male 
plants  of  which  becx  flowers  having  nine  stamens,  con- 
tains only  three  gsnera,  two  of  which,  the  mercury 
and  frog-bit,  are  British.  The  third,  triplaris,  is  an 
Americau  tr<3e,  useful  for  its  timber.    The  ninth  order. 


Dodeoandria.  ■ 


Decandria. 


DECANnniA,  the  male  plants  of  which  have  ten  sta- 
mens, contains  five  genera,  all  of  which  are  exotics. 
One  of  the  principal  is  the  papaw,  a  large  tree-like 
herb,  bearing  bunches  of  fruit  resembling  melons, 
much  used  in  India.  The  tenth  order,  DoDKCANnniA, 
the  male  plants  of  which  are  furnished  with  twelve 
stamens,  contains  six  genera;  among  them  we  find 
only  one  British,  an  aquatic,  called  the  water-soldier 
{Siratiotet).  Another  is  the  menispermum,  or  moon- 
seed,  which,  with  all  the  others,  is  exotic.  The 
eleventh  order  is  IcosANnRiA,  the  male  plants  of  which 
bear  flowers  having  above  twelve  stamens  inserted  in 
the  calyx.  There  are  only  three  genera,  none  of  which 
are  British.  Order  twelve  is  I^LVANnRiA,  tht  'i»!<> 
plants  of  which  are  furnished  with  many  sta.-  .  .. 
fixed  en  the  receptacle.  It  contains  seven  ^noi'*,  J . 
of  which  an  exotics.  Here  we  find  OKfirtta,  a  genus 
common  in  our  green-houaet.    Alw  CyMeand  &mi^ 
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pDlysndria.  looaandrla. 

eollectiom.  The  last  order  of  the  oIms  is  Monadbl- 
PHU,  the  male  plants  of  which  bear  flowen,  in  which 
the  atameui  are  united  in  one  brotherhood.     It  coni- 


llooadelphia. 
print  fiAem  genera,  of  rery  Tarious  bulk  and  manner 
of  growth.  Here  an  the  magnificent  Bourbon  palm, 
the  lofty  and  symmetrical  araucaria,  the  humble 
butcher'H- broom,  the  juniper,  the  yew,  the  nutmeg, 
ind  the  curious  pitcher-pUnt. 

XXin. — POLTOAMIA. 

The  class  PoLiOAinA  (a  word  signifying  many  mar- 
riaces^  is  composed  of  plants  baring  both  unisexual 
and  bisexual  flowers  on  the  same  or  on  different  roots. 
There  '3  considerable  uncertainty  about  the  arrange- 
ment oi'  this  division,  because  some  of  the  genera  are 
i . .  always  constant  in  their  modes  of  flowering ;  and 
e>en  single  plants  will  occasionally  exhibit  all  the 
characters  by  which  the  diflTerent  orders  are  distin- 
guished. The  class  is  now  divided  info  two  orders, 
and  contains  about  seventy  genera. 

The  firat  order,  Mon<xcia,  comprises  plants  in  which 
the  polygamy  is  complete  on  one  root — that  is,  where 
there  are  male  flowers  having  stamens  only,  female 
flowers  having  pistils  only,  and  flowers  in  which  the 
stamens  and  pistils  are  united.  This  is  a  very  exten- 
sive order,  and  contains  many  highly  beautiful  as  well 
as  useful  plants.  Here  are  the  mimosas,  the  acacias, 
the  maples,  the  beautiful  ailantus,  auu  the  mango. 
There  are  also  a  good  many  of  the  grasses  in  .''his  order. 


Dioeoia. 
The  second  order,  Dkecia,  contaiinfl  plants  which  have 
the  polygamy  complete  on  two  different  roots.  There 
are  eighteen  genera,  among  which  are  the  ash,  so  useful 
for  its  timber,  the  bread  nut,  the  anacardium,  and  t'  .3 
numerous  family  of  the  fig. 

XXIV. — CRTPTOGAMIA. 

The  class  Cryptogamia  (a  term  signifying  hidden 
marriages)  is  divided  into  nine  orders,  and  contains 
nearly  four  hundred  genera.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Agamia,  a  term  implying  the  absence  of  the  usual 
organs  of  fructification  which  distinguish  the  flower- 
ing or  PhasnogamouB  classes.  The  orders  are — Fi  li- 
cks, ferns;  E<)vi8btacka,  horse-tails;  Ltcopodkacejs, 
club-mosses;  Musci,  the  true  mosses;  Marjiliacex, 
pillworts ;  IlEPATiCiS,  liverworts  ;  Lichenes,  lichens ; 
FoNOi,  mushrooms;  Alo«,  sea-weeds— all  of  which 
form  very  natural  and  well-defined  families  under  the 
Jnssieuan  arrangement,  and  whose  structural  peculia- 
lities  have  already  been  adverted  to  under  the  head 
of  VionABU  PBTUourar. 
M 


TBa  NATURAL  IT8TB1I. 

"  The  Natural  System  of  Botany,"  says  Dr  LIndlejr, 
"being  founded  on  these  principles— that  all  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  various  parts,  properties,  and 
qualities  of  plants  shall  be  taken  into  consideration ; 
that  thence  an  arrangement  shall  be  deduced  in  which 
plants  must  be  placed  next  each  othev  whidt  have  the 
greatest  decree  of  similarity  in  these  respects ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  quality  of  an  imperfectly-known  plant 
may  be  judged  of  by  that  of  another  which  is  well 
known — it  must  be  obvious  that  such  a  method  possesses 
great  superiority  over  artificial  systems,  like  that  of 
Linnaeus,  in  which  there  is  no  combination  of  ideas, 
but  which  are  mero  collections  of  isolated  facts,  having 
no  distinct  relation  to  each  other.  The  advantages  of 
the  Natural  System,  in  applying  botany  to  useful  pur« 
poses,  are  immense,  especially  to  medical  men,  who 
depend  so  much  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  their 
remedial  agents.  A  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  one 
plant  enables  the  practitioner  to  judge  scientifically  of 
the  qualities  of  other  plants  naturally  allied  to  it ;  and 
therefore  the  physician  acquainted  with  the  natural  sprs- 
tem  of  botany,  may  direct  his  inquiries,  when  on  foreign 
stations,  not  empirically,  but  upon  fixed  principles,  into 
the  qualities  of  the  medicinal  plants  which  have  been 
provided  in  every  region  for  the  alleviation  of  the  ma- 
ladies peculiar  to  it.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  read  the 
hidden  characters  with  which  Nature  has  labelled  all 
the  hosts  of  species  which  spring  from  her  teeming 
bosom.  Every  one  of  these  bears  inscribed  upot  it  the 
uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  the  dangers  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  it,  or  the  virtues  with  r/hich  it  has 
been  endowed.  The  language  in  which  they  are  writ- 
ten is  not  indeed  human:  it  is  in  the  living,  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  Almighty,  which  the  skill  of  man  is 
permitted  to  interpret.  The  key  to  their  meaning  lies 
enveloped  in  the  folds  of  the  natural  system,  and  is  to 
be  found  iii  no  other  place."  Such  a  system  as  is  hera 
eloquently  delineated,  we  aim  at  rather  than  possess. 
All  the  modifications — and  they  are  neither  few  nor 
unimportant — of  Jussieu's  original  plan  which  have 
been  promulgated,  are  merely  contributions  to  one  great 
end ;  and  years  of  patient  research,  crowned  by  the  most 
extensive  powers  of  generalisation,  must  elapse  beforo 
botany  can  boast  of  a  perfect  system.  Passing,  then, 
numerous  recent  suggestions,  British  and  continental, 
we  shall  adhere  in  our  brief  exposition  to  that  modifi- 
cation of  the  nat  jm.1  system  which  seems  most  appli- 
cable to  botanical  niw  in  current  circulation ;  and 
which  perhaps  is  .  dapted  than  any  unestablished 
innovations  to  co;  o  the  reader  a  general  idea  of 
its  principles  of  classification. 

AccordiQg  '10  the  original  system  of  Jussieu,  all  the 
known  plants  were  arranged  into  a  hundred  Orders,  be- 
ginri:..j  ^ith  the  Fungi,  and  mounting  upwards  to  the 
Cmiera ;  and  these  Orders  were  divided  into  three  great 
Ctassej— namely,  the  Acotyledons,  or  plants  without 
any  cotyledon  in  the  seed ;  the  Monocotyledons,  plants 
with  one  cotyledon  ;  and  the  Dicotvledonb,  those  with  - 
two  or  more  cotyledons.  The  Acotyledonous  plants 
weie  not  subdivided ;  but  the  Monocotyledons  were 
arranged  into  sub-classes,  according  as  the  stamens  were 
kypogynous,  or  growingfrom  under  the  pistil ;  perigynnui, 
or  growing  away  from  the  pistil ;  and  epigtjnmu,  or 
growing  on  the  pistil.  The  Dicotyledons  were  divided 
into  the  apetaioui,  or  those  without  petals;  the  mono- 
petdout,  those  with  one  petal ;  and  the  polypetalaw, 
those  with  several  petals :  and  these  again  were  subdi- 
vided, according  to  the  position  of  the  stamens  with 
regard  to  the  pistil,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Mono- 
cotyledonous  plants.  To  these  were  added  what  Jussieu 
called  Diclines,  or  separated  unisexual  flowers,  which 
included  plants  some  of  the  flowers  of  which  hftd  only 
pistils,  and  others  only  stamens.  The  fault  of  this 
system,  like  that  of  Liimseus,  was  that  it  associated  in- 
dividuals dissimilar  in  their  nature ;  the  classification 
depending  on  one  peculiar  featura  more  than  on  tha 
general  appearance,  qualities,  and  habits  of  the  plsnt. 
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Tke  lyitcm  of  Jutsieu,  u  improTed  by  DecandoUe, 
euinot  itrictly  lay  claim  to  the  term  natural,  aa  it  de- 
pends principally  on  the  number  of  cotyledon*  in  the 
Med,  and  on  the  poaition  of  the  ■tameni  with  regard 
to  the  pistil.  Decandolle  at  first  made  161  Orders; 
but  thwe  were  afterwards  greatly  increased,  and  now 
some  botanists  enumerate  as  many  as  between  270  and 
380.  The  first  grand  dirision  of  Decandolle,  like 
that  of  Linnaus,  is  into  the  Flowering  and  Flower- 
less  plants,  which  be  designates  respectively  the  Vatcu- 
lara  and  the  CtUviar*$.  This  division,  however,  is  not 
absolutely  correct ;  for  although  all  the  flowering  plants 
contain  vascular  tissue,  and  the  flowerless  consist  prin- 
cipally of  cellular  tissue,  yet  spiral  vessels  and  ducts 
have  been  found  in  the  ferns  and  club-mosses,  and  may 
possibly  exist  in  others.  The  vasculares  and  cellularti 
of  DewndoUe  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the 
Phmnogtunia  and  Cryptogamia  of  the  older  botanists. 
His  second  division  depends  upon  the  cotyledons  in  the 
embryo;  and,  like  Jussieu,  he  divides  the  flowering 
plants  into  DicoivLGnoNS,  or  those  with  two  or  more 
cotyledons  or  seed  leaves,  as  a;  Monocottledons,  those 
which  have  only  one  seed  leaf  (i  b) ;  and  Acoivlb- 


fiom,  tbose  having  no  seed  leaf,  and,  in  fact,  no  seeds 
—such  as  the  Cryptogamia.  The  difTerences  between 
these  three  divisions  are  very  great,  and  spread  through 
every  part  of  the  plant;  but  they  are  particularly  con- 
spicuous in  the  leaves — the  venation  of  Dicotyledonous 
leaves  being  reticulated,  as  in  the  apple  (a) ;  and  that 


of  MonocoiyledonouB  being  chiefly  in  parallel  lines,  as 
shown  in  the  leaf  of  the  Qloriosa  (p).    Dicotyledonous 


Tbase  distinctioiM,'liow«««r,  M*  ot  eonpuatWely  IKtW 
value,  as  many  plants  in  the  first  divbion  have  no 
corolla,  but  simply  a  coloured  calyx. 


The  IHchlamydea  are  farther  divided  into  three  sub- 
classes:— I.  ThcUamiJlortt,  in  which  the  stamens  and 
petals  are  all  inserted  in  the  receptacle,  as  represented 
m  th«  accompanying  dissection  of,  the  conumn  vine. 


Tine.— a,  bunch  of  flowers;  b,  flower  befoM  expansion;  e, 
flower  expanding  ;  d,  stamens,  pistil,  and  germ  ;  e,  vertical 
section  of  the  pistil  and  germ ;  /,  fruit ;  g,  horliontsl  Hotlon 
of  the  ovary ;  A,  vertical  section  of  the  fruit,  showing  the 
position  of  the  seed. 

II.  Calf/eifloro!,  in  which  the  stamens  and  petals  are 
said  to  be  inserted  in  the  calyx,  as  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined dissection  of  one  of  the  acacias.    III.  CanUi- 


trees  are  said  to  be  Exogenous,  from  the  fact  of  their 
trunks  increasing  by  external  layers;  Monocotyle- 
donous  ones.  Endogenous,  on  account  of  the  enlargement 
taking  place  from  within;  and  Acotyledonoua  trees, 
Aerogenmu,  because  the  invrfase  takes  place  only  at 
the  top  or  growing-point.  Dicotyledonous  plants  are 
again  divided  into  the  Dichlamydea,  or  those  with 
two  floral  envelopes — that  is,  having  a  separate  calyx 
(a)  and  corolla  (fi)  ;  and  the  Monochlamydea;  or  those 
bavins  only  one  floral  envelope,  which  is  always  called 
tha  cMyx,  as  in  the  detached  floret  of  the  evergreen  (c). 


Acacia.— a,  calyx ;  b,  corolla ;  e,  full  flower;  d,  seed-pod  open. 

florce,  in  which  the  stamens  are  inserted  in  the  petals, 
OS  in  the  annexed  dissection  of  the  acanthus.  The  first 
two  of  these  divisions  are,  however,  virtually  the  same. 


Acanthus.— a,  corolla  opened,  showing  the  stamens  and  pistil ; 
b,  one  stamen  ;  r,  pistil ;  d,  rit>e  seed-vessel,  oovered  with  Its 
calyx  and  bmc  > ;  «,  seed-vessel  burst  previonsly  to  shedding 
its  seeds ;  /,  seed  o^eiied,  showing  the  radiele  and  plume. 
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M  ID  the  tMond  the  itunoit  are  inserted  not  in  tlie 
calyx  itaelf,  but  in  tlie  dilated  receptacle  wliich  lines 
the  cal^x.  The  third  division  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
quite  dutinct,  as  the  plants  belonging  to  it  have  their 
petals  united  at  the  Ditse,  bolow  the  ovary,  and  the 
■tamens  are  really  inserted  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
IMtab.  The  first  two  of  these  sub-classes  contain  about 
sixty  orders  each,  while  in  the  third  there  a  e  only 
about  thirty  orders.  The  MonocKlamydem  are  those 
having  only  one  floral  envelope ;  they  consist  of  about 
thirty  orders,  and  are  not  subdivided. 

Monocotyledonoua  planti  aro  divided  into  those  with 
petals,  called  Petaloidece,  which  consist  of  about  thirty 
orders ;  and  those  with  glumes  like  the  oat,  Glumacue, 
which  contain  only  two  orders.  The  Flowering,  otPha- 
mengammu  orders,  now  generally  admitted,  amount 
therafore  to  about  two  hundred  and  twelve. 

Ftomrlut,  or  Cryftogammu  plantu,  are  divided  into 
two  classes  —  those  with  leaves,  Foliaceai  (a),  of  which 
there  are  seven  orders ;  and  those  without  leaves, 
AphffUem  (i),  comprising  three  orders. 


The  distinctions  between  the  orders  are  drawn  from 
the  number  of  petals,  sepals,  and  stamens,  whether  the 
■tamens  are  hypogynous,  epigynous  or  perigynous ;  the 
construction  of  the  anthers,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  burst;  the  construction  of  the  seed-vessel  and  of 
the  seeds  with  the  position  of  the  embryo;  the  position 
of  the  leaves,  whether  alternate  or  opposite,  or  with  or 
without  stipules;  and  the  general  habits  and  properties 
of  the  plants. 

Having  thus  explained  the  basis  of  arrangement,  we 
■hall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  orders — premis- 
ing that  wliile  the  whole  are  tabulated,  our  space  will 
only  permit  us  to  detail  a  few  of  the  more  interest- 
ing and  important.  This,  however,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  do  in  such  a  manner  as  may  at  once  present  an  out- 
lino  of  the  System,  and  render  the  reader  familiar 
with  the  phraseology  and  plan  of  proc  3dure. 

§  THAtAMIFLOR^ 

lUnnnenlacev— Crowfoots 
DHIeniacaic— Dillenlsds 
Macnoliaoec— Msgnoliads 
Anonaoes— Anonads 
Meniipermaoee-Menispermads 
Berberidaoee— Berberld* 
Cabombacee— WatenhMds 
Nymphaaoee— Water-lilies 
Bamioeiiiaoeae— Sarraceniads 
Papaveracee— Poppyworts 
Fumariaoa^— Fumowort* 
Cmoiferae — Cniclfers 
Resedaoeae — ^Weldworts 
Datiioaoea— Datiscads 
Oapparidaoea— Capparids 
FlaoourtiaoeB— Bixads 
CIstaoer   Rock-rows 
Tiolaoea— Violetworta 
DroMfaoeB— 8un-dBws 
Polygalaow— tUlkworta 
TrMnaodraoev— Poreworta ' 
Pittoaporaoec— Pittoaporads 
Frankeniacee— Prankenlads 
Caryophyllaoec— Cioveworta 
Uiiaae»— Flazworts 
MalvaoaiB-MaUowworia 
Bombaot   Htlk-oottons 
Bytiaeriaoea— Byttneriads 
TiUaoec— Lindenbhwms 
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Rlffiocarpea! — RIarocarps 
DIpteracec—Dlpteradii 
Cbalonacec — Chelonods 
TarnatrOmiaoec— Tbeada 
Otaoaoeie— Olacads 
Aurantlaceic— Citron  wort* 
Ilyperlcnccs— Tutsans 
Outtifers— Guttifera 
Ilippocrataaceic-IIippocrateada 
MAKgraviaoeK — Margravi'vda 
Erythroxylec— Redwoods 
Malpighlaeeie— Malpighiads 
Aceraceae— Maples  [nuts 

Hlppocastanaoea;— Tlone-oheat- 
Rb  isobolaceK— Ub  i  /obols 
Saplndaceic— Soapworts 
Meliaoeie— Mollads 
Ccdrelaoeie— Cedralads 
TitacciB— Vine  worts 
OoraniacecB— Cranesbills 
TropiealaociF— Indian  Cresses 
Limnanthen— litmnantlia 
Ralsaminaceie— Balsams 
Oxalidacene— Oxaiids 
Zygopbyllacec— Bean-capers 
RutaocB— Rueworts 
Bimarubacess— Quaasiads 
Oohnaoeie— Oohnada 
Corlariaceia— Coriariada. 


IUNVNCVLACE.a— CMWFOOn. 

The  plants  constituting  this  order  are  herbs,  or 
rarely  shrubs,  with  deeply-cut  leaves  and  stem-claaping 
petioles.  The  majority  of  the  species  are  htedy,  and 
all  abound  in  an  acrid  poisonous  juice,  as  is  well  ex- 
emplified  in  the  common  buttercup  of  the  meadows— 
Itanuncvka  acrit  —  from  which  the  order  takes  its 
name.  They  are  very  irregular  in  their  flowers;  many 
of  them  having  merely  one  floral  envelope,  and  others 
having  a  coloured  calyx,  with  only  very  small  and  in- 
conspicuous petals.  When  the  flowers  are  (egu]a^— 
that  is,  when  they  have  both  a  calyx  and  a  corolla — 
vhe  latter  has  generally  five  petals,  and  the  calyx  five 
sepals,  though  the  number  of  the  petals  sometimea 
varies  from  three  to  fifteen.  There  are  numerous  sta- 
mens which  grow  from  beneath  the  pistil,  and  are  al- 
ways separate,  having  their  anthers  bursting  outwardly. 
The  seMs  are  for  the  most  part  containml  in  several 
carpels  which  grow  close  together,  but  are  either  quite 
distinct  or  so  slightW  united  as  to  be  easily  separated 
with  a  pin.  The  embryo  is  very  small,  and  placed  at 
the  base  of  the  albumen,  which  is  either  fleshy  or  bony. 
In  consequence  of  the  irregularity  of  their  flowers,  the 
RanunculacesQ  are  somewhat  perplexing  to  the  learner, 
though  they  may  be  generally  known  by  their  nume- 
rous distinct  stamens  springing  from  below  the  pistil, 
and  by  their  distinct  carpels,  which  frequently  grow  in 
several  whorls  round  on  elevated  receptacle,  as  in  the 
crowfoot  and  Flat  AdonU.  The  calyx  generally  falls 
off  with  the  petals,  but  in  the  peony  it  remains  till  the 
seed  is  ripe.  The  carijels  ore  in  many  cases  only  one- 
seeded,  and  are  sometimes  winged,  as  in  the  anemone 
and  clematis,  in  order  to  scatter  the  seeds,  as  the  car- 
pels in  this  case  do  not  open  naturally,  but  fall  with 
the  seed.  It  is  owing  to  this  circunutance  that  the 
seeds  of  many  cf  the  members  are  so  retentive  of 
their  vitality,  and  lie  so  long  in  the  ground  before 
germinating,  as  may  be  remarked  of  the  Fht  Adonis. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  carpels  are  many-seeded,  and 
open  naturally  when  ripe,  as  in  the  peony,  the  lark- 
spur, the  columbine,  &c. 

The  principal  genera — and  which  lie  within  the 
examination  of  every  one  —  are  the  Ranunculus  and 
Peony,  having  regular  flowers  and  two  floral  envelopes ; 
the  Anemone,  the  Hepatica,  the  Christmas  Rose,  and 
the  winter  Aconite,  which  have  regular  flowers,  but 
generally  only  one  floral  envelope ;  and  the  Lark- 
spur, Monkshood,  and  Columbine,  which  have  irre- 
gular flowers.  The  Clematis  is  one  of  the  few  shrubby 
plants  belonging  to  the  order;  it  has  regular  flowers, 
and  generally  only  one  floral  envelope. 

Tho  Ranunculaceas  are  of  little  economical  impor- 
tance, in  consequence  of  their  usually  poisonous  quali- 
ties, as  evinced  by  the  aconite  and  hellebore  in  par- 
ticular; though  a  few  are  simply  astringent,  as  the 
Coptis  trifolia,  or  gold-thread,  of  North  America.  The 
juice  of  the  whole  order  is  acrid,  the  roots  of  many  in- 
tensely bitter,  and  the  bark  of  a  few  tonic  and  bitter. 
The  seeds  of  the  Nigella  are  aromatic,  and  were  for- 
merly used  as  pepper;  but  those  of  alltbe  other  genera 
are  poisonous,  unless  husked.  The  flowers  of  some  are 
objects  of  great  beauty — as  the  larkspurs,  lanunonluses, 
anemones,  ptcony,  and  columbine. 

PAPAVERACEiE— popprwonn. 

This  order  consists  of  very  handsome  herbacwnn 
plants,  annual  and  perennial,  and  a  few  under  shrubsi 
most  of  which  are  natives  of  the  temperate  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  some- 
times deeply  cut,  and  without  stipules.  The  flowen 
are  solitary,  elevated  on  long  peduncles,  ihowy,  and 
usually  white,  yellow,  or  red;  and  the  bud  in  all, 
except  the  large  scarlet  Eastern  poppies,  is  shrouded 
in  only  two  sepals,  which  fall  oS  as  soon  as  the  flower 
expands.  The  Oriental  species  have  three  sepals,  and 
one  of  them  (Papaver  braeleafum)  has  two  large  bracta 
which  remain  after  the  flower  haa  expanded,  and  form 
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SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY. 


■omnU'emm. 


ft  kind  of  calyx,  thoucK  the  real  calyx  has  dropped 
off.  There  are  generally  four  petals,  or  a  multiple 
of  four,  which  are  coupled  in  the  bud,  and  soon  fall 
off.  The  stamens  are  very  numerous,  inserted  in  four 
or  more  parcels  beneath  the  pistil  (a).  The  ovary  is 
■olitary,  forming,  when  green,  a  capsule  which  consists 

of  several  caipels  grown 
together  and  enclosed 
in  the  dilated  fleshy 
receptacle  which  rises 
round  them ;  stigmas 
generally  stellate  on 
the  flat  apex  of  the 
ovary.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fleshy  ovary, 
the  fruit  is  a  dry 
capsule,  with  only  one 
cell,  tho  divisions  be- 
tween the  carpels  hav- 
ing disappeared.  The 
seeds  are  numerous, 
have  a  minute  straight 
embryo,  imbedded  in 
albumen  between  fleshy 
and  oily,  and  become 
loose  in  the  capsule 
when  they  are  ripe. 
Before  the  seeds  are  ripe,  the  walls  of  the  capsules  be- 
come as  hard  as  a  shell ;  and  the  stigmas,  which  have 
grown  together,  and  become  equally  hard,  form  a  star- 
shaped  lid  for  the  capsule  (i).  Under  this  there  are  a 
set  of  valves  that  open  for  the  discharge  of  the  seed. 

The  genera  most  common  in  Britain  are — Papaver, 
the  poppy,  of  which  there  are  twcnty-flve  species;  Ar- 
gemone,  the  prickly  poppy;  Meconopsis,  the  Welsh 
poppy;  Sanguinana,  blood-root;  Glauoium,  homed 
poppy;  CAWirfonium,  greater  celandine  or  swallow  wort; 
jEichiehlotzia ;  JIunnemania;  Rcemeria;  IIt/pec»um; 
Platyntemon;  and  Platyttigma.  In  the  homed  poppy, 
which  is  common  on  the  south-east  coast  of  England, 
the  seed-vessel  is  formed  of  only  two  carpels  grown  to- 
gether, which  look  like  a  pod;  and  when  ripe,  from 
their  length  and  stifihess,  bear  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  horns;  hence  the  name.  The  botanical  term 
glauehtm  alludes  to  the  extreme  glaucous  hue  of  the 
plant.  The  greater  celandine  has  a  seed-vessel  like  a 
pod;  and  its  juice,  as  well  as  that  of  the  prickly  poppy, 
IS  yellow — the  juice  of  the  others  being  white.  In  the 
Eschschlotcias  the  sepals  do  not  separate;  but  becom- 
ing detached  at  the  base,  they  retain  the  shape  of  a 
hood  or  extinguisher,  till  pushed  ofi"  by  the  •expansion 
of  the  corolla.  The  capsules  of  the  Eschschlotzias  are 
elongated,  and  are  easily  known  by  the  large  fleshy 
projection  at  their  base.  Though  treated  as  annuals, 
they  have  large  flesh  roots,  which  render  them  difficult 
to  be  removed  unless  when  quite  young.  The  plants 
of  the  order  are  easily  detected  by  their  general  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  especially  in  their  flowers,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  celandine,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  small. 

All  the  Poppy  worts  abound  in  a  thick  glutinous  juice, 
which  poisons  by  stupifyine.  All  parts  of  the  plant 
Airaish  more  or  less  this  milky  sap,  but  the  main  sup- 
ply is  derived  from  the  unripe  seed-vessels.  When  in  a 
green  state,  those  of  the  large  white  poppy  (P.  somni- 
ferum)  are  slightly  wounded  with  a  knife,  which  causes 
the  juice  to  exude  freely;  and  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
it  concretes  or  becomes  inspissated.  In  this  state  it 
forms  crude  or  lump  opium,  which,  dissolved  in  spirit 
of  wine  and  filtered,  produces  the  laudanum  of  the 
shops.  Chemically,  opium  consists  of  an  insoluble 
gum,  ft  small  quantity  of  resin,  and  caoutchouc.  Its 
effects  on  the  animal  system  depend  upon  two  alkaline 
principles  which  it  contains — namely,  morphia  and 
narcotine ;  the  former  producing  a  sedative,  and  the 
latter  a  stimulating  efibct.  It  is  curious  that  the  seeds 
possess  none  of  th6  stupifying  properties  of  the  plant, 
but  is  mucilaginous  and  oily,  and  may  be  eaten  with 
iuponitj.    The  seeds  of  one  species,  however  {Arge' 


Cniclftr. 


montf  Mtxieana),  are  said  to  be  nareotio,  etpaoially 
when  smoked;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  this  case  th« 
opiate  resides  in  the  coating  of  the  seed  ratUr  tiian  in 
the  albumen. 

CRCCWKBiB — 0RU0IFEH8. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  of 
the  natural  orders.  Most  of  the  genera  are  herbaceous 
annuals  and  perennials,  only  a  few  are  shrubby.  The 
leaves  are  altemate,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
corymbs  or  racemes.  The  flowers  are  i-egular,  with  m 
calyx  of  four  sepals,  and  a  corolla  of  four  petals,  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross :  hence  the  name 
Orueifera,  or  cross-bearinff.  There  are  six  stamens,  two 
much  shorter  than  the  others,  as  shown  under  the  Lin- 
mean  class,  Tetradynamia.  The  pods  open  naturally 
when  ripe,  the  valves  curling  outwards.  The  seeds  have 
no  albumen,  and  the  cotyledons  are  curiously  folded 
down  on  the  radicle.  There  can  be  no  difiiculty  in  recog- 
nising a  cruciferous  plant  when  it  is  in  flower,  by. tho 
cross -form  of  its  corolla,  as  in  the 
adjoining  figure,  and  its  six  stamens, 
two  of  which  are  shorter  than  the 
others^  besides,  it  has  a  permanent 
distinction,  in  having  the  pods 
equally  divided.  Even  when  it  has 
neither  flowers  nor  seeds,  a  plant  of 
this  order  may  be  known  by  its 
straggling  habit  of  growth  and  its 
pungent  taste. 

Among  the  more  common  genera  may  be  mentioned 
Brassica,  including  all  the  cabbages;  VheiranthuM,  the 
wall-flower;  Malhiola,  the  stocks;  Iberis,  the  candy- 
tuft; Iiatis,  the  wood;  Cochlearia,  the  horse-radish; 
Sinapis,  the  mustard;  and  many  other  well-known 
plants.  Most  of  th?m  are  natives  of  Europe;  but 
plants  of  the  order,  which  contains  about  170  genera, 
are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  properties  of  the  Crucifers  are  antiscorbutic 
and  stimulant,  combined  with  an  acrid  flavour,  and  the 
seeds  of  'many  abound  in  a  fixed  oil :  properties  of 
which  the  common  cress,  mustard,  and  rape  may  be 
taken  as  examples.  Most  of  them  form  articles  of 
human  food,  and  are  valuable  not  only  for  their  anti- 
scorbutic properties,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  therefore  supply 
the  place  of  butcher-meat  better  than  any  other  vege- 
table. It  is  this  gas  that  occasions  them  to  have  so 
unpleasant  a  smell  when  decaying,  as  may  be  expe- 
rienced in  the  cose  of  the  common  cabbage.  The 
flowers  of  the  order  are  most  commonly  yellow  or  white, 
thoueh  some,  as  the  Virginian  stock  {Makomia  mati' 
Hma),  have  pink  and  reddish  colours. 

LINACGiB — FLAXWORTS. 

A  very  small  order,  formerly  included  in  Cargo- 
phgllacete,  but  differing  in  the  stems  not  being  swollen 
at  the  joints,  in  the  leaves  being  not  usually  opposite, 
in  their  being  void  of  stipules,  and  in  their  presenting 
no  traces  of  volatile  secretion.  The  flowers  are  in 
five  parts,  like  those  of  the  cloveworts ;  but  the  sepals 
of  the  ealyx  are  always  distinct,  and  instead  of  being 
arranged  in  a  regular  whorl,  two  are  placed  a  little 
lower  than  the  others,  as  in  the  CislacetB.  The  stamens' 
are  united  at  the  base  into  a  cup,  which  has  five 
little  teeth  peeping  up  between  the  stamens.  The 
ovary  has  five  styles  and  stigmas ;  but  'ihe  seed-vessel 
splits  into  ten  vuves,  each  carpel  containing  two  seeds, 
separated  by  an  obscure  partition,  which  gives  the  car- 
pels the  appearance  of  being  only  one-seeded.  The 
needs  are  flat  and  shining,  with  a  large  embryo. 

The  only  genera  are  Linum  and  Rwliola ;  the  former 
comprehending  many  species,  of  which  the  common 
flax  (Z.  vsitatUsimum)  is  the  most  important  and  best 
known.  Flax  will  grow  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
world ;  and  thoush  but  an  annual,  its  item  contains 
so  much  woody  fibre  that  it  is  exceedinglr  tough  and 
durable.  This  erteraal  coating  of  tough  fibie,  and  tho 
peculiar  construction  of  the  flower,  are  ftnkbngst  th« 
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!  obriont  diattnotlons  of  the  tribe,  though  only  one 
«r  two  of  the  memben  jield  fibre  iufficientlr  Mtrong  for 
•eonomieal  purpoaei.  Thiit  fibre,  leparkted  from  the 
•tem  hj  maoeration  and  bleaching,  produces  the  flax 
of  commerce,  lo  exteniively  uied  in  the  manufacture 
of  linen,  thread,  and  cordage.  The  needi  contain  a 
|ml  quantity  of  oil-./<nM««l  «</— which  ii  obtained 
nom  them  by  preaaure,  and  the  refufw  formi  oU-cake, 
tmployod  by  fMrmern  in  feeding  cattle.  The  leeda  alao 
■bound  in  mueilaginoua  matter,  and  are  thus  made 
•M  of  medicinally,  for  couKhs,  &c. ;  or,  when  ground 
into  me»l,  for  poulticee.  Though  at  one  time  pretty 
•itontirely  grown  in  Britain,  our  roanufacturen  now 
derire  the  greater  part  of  their  suniillet  from  the  coun- 
triee  adjoining  the  Baltic,  from  which,  in  one  year,  not 
l«w  than  70,000  tons  of  flax,  and  alout  2,000,000 
bttihela  of  linaeed,  hare  been  imported.  The  valley 
of  the  Nile,  anciently  celebrated  for  its  fine  linen, 
now  yields  but  an  inconsiderable  quantity,  in  ronse- 
qnenoe  of  the  present  barbarous  condition  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

HALTACBA— MALLOWWOan. 

This  is  a  rery  marked  and  natural  order,  all  the 
plants  belonging  to  it  bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  each  other,  and  remarkable  for  their  large  showy 
flowers.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  both  five  in  num- 
ber, but  the  calyx  has  three  bracts  on  the  outside, 
which  are  frequently  so  near  to  it  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  second  calyx  below  the  true  one.  Esti- 
vation twisted.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
flower  is  the  central  column,  and  this  is  so  decided, 
that  a  botanist  is  always  able  to  recognise  one  of  the 

Malvaceae  at  firnt  sight. 
This  column  is  formed  by 
the  filaments  of  the  sta- 
mens growing  together,  so 
as  to  leave  only  a  small 
portion  just  below  the  an- 
thers free,  as  is  seen  in 
the  flower  of  the  marsh- 
mallow —  the  lower  por- 
tion forming  a  tube  round 
the  pistil.  The  anthers 
themxelves  are  also  pecu- 
»Ur»h-m.Uow.  Ijar:  they  are  one-celled, 

kidney-shaped,  and  burst  transversely.  This  peculiar 
construction  of  the  stamens  may  be  observed  distinctly 
in  the  common  mallows,  the  I^avaterati,  the  hollyhocks, 
and,  in  abort,  in  all  the  genera  belonging  to  the  order; 
and  thus  no  malvaceous  plant  can  ever  be  mistaken  by 
any  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  botany.  The 
styles  also  grow  together,  as  may  be  seen  when  the 
atamens  are  removed ;  and  the  carpels,  which  are  of 
the  same  number  with  the  styles,  form  what  children 
call  "  mallow  cheeses."  The  carpels  are  one  or  many 
aeeded,  sometimes  closely  united,  sometimes  separated 
or  separable;  fruit  capsular  or  baccate.  Most  of  the 
■pecies  are  herbaceous  plants ;  several,  trees  or  shrubs. 
jbeaves  alternate,  more  or  less  divided,  and  stipulate. 

This  order  consists  of  twenty-two  genera,  which  are 
eometimes  subdivided  into  those  having  the  calyx 
double — as  Malva,  AUhaa,  Lavatera,  Uibitctu,  Gos- 
jfpium,  &c. ;  and  those  having  it  single— as  Palavia, 
Criitaria,  Sida,  &c.  All  of  them  possess  showy  flowers, 
abound  in  mucilage,  and  are  destitute  of  unwholesome 
qualities.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  considerable 
nsaemblance  between  the  flax  and  the  mallow  tribes. 
Both  poasesa  mucilaginous  qualities ;  in  both  the  parts 
of  the  flower  are  in  fives ;  and  in  both  the  filaments  of 
the  atamena  are  partially  united;  though  in  the  flax 
the  union  ia  only  at  the  base,  whereas  in  the  mallows 
it  is  carried  up  so  as  to  form  the  central  column,  which 
is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  order.  The  herbaceous 
apeciea  of  the  Malvaceae  have  woody  fibre  in  their 
stoma,  but  not  in  such  abundance  as  in  the  common 
flax.  The  one-celled  anther  of  the  mallowa,  and  the 
central  column,  are,  however,  the  atriking  marks  of 
distinction.  Plants  belonging  to  the  order  are  found 
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In  almost  orery  part  of  the  world,  but  the  cotton  plants 
{Ooufpium)  will  only  thrive  in  hot  oliroatea 

The  economical  uaea  of  the  order  a^  highly  Impor* 
tant.  Cotton,  on  which  so  much  of  British  commeroo 
depends,  is  obtained  from  several  apeciea  of  goasypium, 
and  is  the  downy  covering  which  envelopes  the  aoeda. 
The  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain  is 
enormous — being  in  aorae  years  upwarda  of  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  pounds.  There  is  only  one  species  of 
cotton-tree  in  the  West  Indies  from  whence  we  obtain 
our  principal  supply  of  the  raw  material ;  several  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  another  in  China,  Which  baa  ita 
cotton  naturally  of  a  buff  colour.  It  is  from  ^ho  latter 
that  the  CbincHe  manufacture  the  stuff  called  Hmnkeen, 
which  is  cotton  cloth  in  its  natural  dve.  Many  of  the 
MalvaceiB  are  also  medicinal  and  dietetic.  The  patt 
de  Ouimauve,  which  is  made  tnm  a  species  of  marsh- 
mallow,  is  much  used  on  the  continent  in  all  disorders 
of  the  lungs;  from  the  Althaa  fiffleinalit  is  prepared, 
in  France,  the  vegetable  tracing  paprr  known  by  the 
name  of  papier  vfgetali;  and  a  blue  matter,  not  infe- 
rior to  indigo,  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
the  hollyhock,  A.  roiea. 

TERNSTROMIACE^E — TOKADS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  natural  orders,  as, 
besides  other  fine  plants,  it  contains  the  camelias  and 
tea-trees.  All  the  members  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
very  handsome  flowers.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  and 
without  stipules;  they  are  frequently  leathery,  and 
are  sometimes  marked  with  pellucid  dots.  The  flowers 
have  generally  five  sepals  and  fivn  petals;  sometimes 
there  are  two  additional  sepals  a  little  below  the  others. 
The  stamens  are  numerous,  and  either  grow  t<^ther 
into  a  central  column,  or  are  in  five  distinct  bundles. 
The  seeds  are  contained  either  in  five  distinct  carpels, 
or  in  a  capsule  with  five  eel  is  There  are  but  few 
seeds,  which  are  large,  and  entirely  filled  with  an  em- 
biTO  having  thick  cotyledons  like  the  bean,  and  no 
albumen. 

Only  a  very  few  genera  belonging  to  this  order  hare 
been  introduced  into  this  country ;  but  there  are  a 
number  of  equally  beautiful  species  said  to  be  found 
in  the  East  Indies  and  South  America.  Those  best 
known  in  Britain  are  the  genera  Gordania,  Sluarlia, 
Maiackodendron.  Camelia,  and  the  Tea-tree.  The 
caraelia — for  example,  C.  japonioa — is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  description,  and  its  beautiful  flowers  and 
thick  leathery  leaves  must  be  familiar  to  every  one 
who  takes  any  interest  in  plants.  The  tea-tree  {Thea 
viridis)  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  camelia,  but  its 
flowers  are  smaller,  and  ita  leaves  of  a  thinner  texture. 
The  outside  of  the  capsule,  which  is  furrowed  in  the 
camelia,  is  smooth  in  the  tea-tree.  Two  kinds  of  tea- 
tree  have  been  introduced  into  this  country,  the  green 
and  the  black  (Thea  Bohea) ;  but  it  is  frequently  as- 
serted that  the  greater  part  of  the  dried  leaves  sent  to 
this  country  is  gathered  from  the  green  tea-tree,  and 
that  the  diflTereiice  in  colour  depends  solely  oh  the 
manner  of  drying  the  leaves,  and  on  the  time  of  gather- 
ing them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  T.  Bihea  baa  smaller 
leaves,  and  is  a  more  tender  and  less  vigorous-growing 
plant  than  T.  tiridU.  The  young  leaves  of  Camelia 
tfasangua,  and  some  of  the  other  camelias,  are  also 
dried  and  mixed  with  the  tea.  AH  these  plants  are 
natives  of  China  and  Japan;  seem  to  thrive  well  in 
northern  India;  and  require  a  slight  protection  in 
England  during  winter. 

The  properties  of  most  of  the  apeciea  are  as  yet  but 
little  understood.  An  excellent  table  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Camelia  oleifera.  The  tea  of  com- 
merce is  produced  by  several  species  of  Thea  and 
Camelia;  and  this  is  well  known  for  its  astringent 
and  stimulating  qualities.  About  fiflv  millions  of 
pounds  is  said  to  l>e  annually  exported  from  China, 
which  furnishes  almost  the  sole  supply  of  th«  world. 
The  tea  plant  is  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  as  tho 
coffee-tree  is  in  the  West  Indies,  and  as  vines  are  in 
France ;  that  is,  it  is  planted  in  rows  at  regular  inter- 
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Tall,  and  the  Immt  are  gathered  regularW  at  partienlar 
seasons.  It  is  stated  by  those  who  are  best  informed 
on  the  subject,  that  no  leaves  are  gathered  till  the 
trees  are  three  years  old,  or  after  they  are  seven,  and 
that  a  young  plantation  is  formed  every  year,  in  order 
to  have  a  constant  supply  at  the  proper  age.  Three  seve- 
ral gatherings  take  place  during  tite  year— the  leaves 
of  the  earliest  being  esteemed  the  strongest  and  best. 


AUBANTIACRiB— CITAONWOnn. 

The  golden  fruit  of  the  orange  and  lemon,  so  cha- 
racteristip  of  this  order  {Aurum,  gold),  is  so  beautiful, 
that  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  tvpified  by  the  cele- 
brated apples  of  the  Husperides.  The  order  comprises 
fourteen  genera,  generally  elegant  and  fragrant  trees. 
The  leaves,  though  apparently  entire,  are  calletl  com- 
pound  by  some  botanists,  because  they  are  articulated 
with  the  petiole,  which  in  the  orange,  and  some  other 
species,  is  winnd.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  with  five 
short  teeth,  ana  this  small  calyx  remains  on  the  front 
till  it  is  ripe.  The  petals  of  the  corolla  are  five  in 
number,  thick  and  fleshy,  and  when  held  up  to  the 

light,  they  appear  full 
of  pellucid  dots,  which 
are  receptacles  of  se- 
cretion filled  with  fra- 
grant oil.  There  are 
generally  twenty  sta- 
mens, which  are  divid- 
ed into  five  bundles, 
the  filaments  in  each 
bundle  adhering  to- 
ffether.  The  fruit  is  a 
kind  of  berry,  divided 
into  numerous  cells 
by  dissepiments,  and 
having  a  central  pla- 
centa of  pith,  to  which 
the  ovules  are  attached 
in  the  ovary;  but  as 
the  fruit  swells,  the 
seeds  become  detached, 
lemon.  |^j  the  cells  fill  gra- 

dually with  cellular  tissue,  till  at  last  they  become 
replete  with  an  acid  and  bitter  pulp,  in  which  the 
seeds  are  immersed.  The  seeds  are  marked  conspi- 
cuously with  a  chalaza  and  raphe,  the  vessels  of  which 
itre  spread  beautifully  over  the  testa. 

The  most  familiar  genus  is  Citrus,  the  species  of 
which  are  trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of  the  tropics 
— most  of  them  being  found  in  a  wild  state  exclu- 
sively in  the  East  Indies.  The  orange,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  an  extraordinary  facility  of  adapting 
itself  to  any  country  the  climate  of  which  is  dry  and 
sunny;  and  thus  have  arisen  the  orange  groves  of  St 
Michael's  and  of  Florida,  besides  thcue  of  Malta,  and 
Tarious  parts  of  Europe  and  North  Africa.  All  the 
kinds  of  orange,  lemon,  shaddock,  citron,  &c.  belong 
to  the  genus  Citrut  —  as  C  aurantium,  the  sweet 
orange;  C.  vulgaris,  the  bitter  or  Seville  orange;  C. 
nobilit,  the  Mandarin  orange;  C.  medica,  the  citron; 
C.  limonium,  the  lemon ;  C.  lometta,  the  sweet  lime ; 
C,  Faradiiiii,  the  forbidden  fruit;  and  C,  Ilcumans, 
the  shaddock.  The  Wampee,  the  fruit  of  Cookia  punc- 
tata, is  much  admired  in  India,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  invroduced  into  Europe. 

All  the  Aurantiaceoa  abound  in  a  fragrant  oily 
matter,  which  is  contained  in  the  receptacles  of  secre- 
tion, in  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  in  the  leaves  of  the 
tree.  This  oil  is  volatile,  fragrant,  bitter,  and  exciting. 
The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  more  or  less  acid,  and  is  used 
either  in  its  natural  state,  or  medicinally  in  the  form 
of  salts,  essence,  or  other  extract.  About  272,000,000 
of  oranges  are  said  to  be  annually  imported  into 
Great  Britain.  The  productiveness  of  the  common 
orange  is  enormous :  a  single  tree  at  St  Michael's  has 
been  known  to  produce  20,000  oranges  fit  for  packing, 
exclusively  of  the  damaged  fruit  and  the  waste,  which 
may  be  csdculated  at  one-third  more. 


ACnUOUt— MAPLM. 

This  order  consists  of  three  genera,  and  of  foarteen 
or  sixteen  species,  all  of  whi<£  are  trees  natives  of 
temperate  climate*.  The  leave*  are  oppo«ite,  and  with- 
out stipules ;  they  are  generallv  large  and  handsome^ 
with  five  or  seven  lobes,  though  the  Ntgunio,  or  box- 
elder,  has  the  leaves  pinnate.  The  flower*  are  small, 
but  pretty,  being  in  long  drooping  racemes  or  coiymbe. 
The  male  and  female  flower*  are  distinct.  The  stamens, 
which  are  eight  in  number,  are  the  only  conspicuous 
part  of  the  flower,  as  the  petals  are  fluently  wanting. 
The  bracts  are  large  and  leatherv,  and  generally  roU 
back  when  the  flowers  expand.  Most  people  have  seen 
the  fruit,  or  key$,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  sycamore  and 
maples,  the  botanical  term  for  which  is  lamara.  This 
kind  of  fruit  consiHts  of  two  cells  joined  toother  on 
one  side,  each  having  a  Ions  membrane-like  wing. 
There  is  usually  only  one  seed  in  each  cell;  the  em- 
bryo has  two,  and  sometimes  three,  laree  thin  cotyle- 
dons, which  are  curiously  folded  up,  and  fill  the  whole 
seed.  This  is  rather  a  remarkable  construction,  as 
where  there  is  no  albumen,  the  cotyledons  are  for  the 
most  part  fleshy. 

The  genera  are  Acer,  Negundo,  and  IMAnta;  of 
which  only  the  two  former  are  common  in  Britain. 
The  genus  Acer  comprehends  all  the  maples,  and  the 
sycamore.  Negundo  is.  easily  distinguished  from  the 
maples  by  its  compound  leaves,  which  resemble  those 


of  the  ash,  and  by  its  lone  pea-green  shoots,  which  have 
very  few  buds.  The  male  and  female  flowers  of  this 
genus  are  on  different  trees,  and  very  inconspicuous. 
The  common  maple,  A.  campestre,  and  the  sycamore, 
A.  pteudo-platanus,  are  the  only  members  of  the  order 
natives  of  Britain,  though  a  number  of  other  species 
have  been  introduced  by  culture.  The  Negundo  be- 
longs to  America,  and  the  other  genus  to  Nepaul. 

The  ascending  sap  of  all  the  maple*  is  remarkably 
sweet,  and  sugar  is  frequently  made  in  America  from 
that  of  A.  laecharinum.  Indeed  the  sugar-maple  may 
be  said  to  be  a  rival  of  the  sugar-cane,  the  United  States 
alone  producing  not  less  than  10,000,000  pounds  per 
annum.  The  timber  of  the  maples  and  sycamore  is 
remarkably  light  and  close-grained,  and  therefore 
much  used  in  veneering  and  inlaying.  The  beautiful 
veneers  called  bird's-eye  maple  are  obtained  from  the 
cuts  of  A.  saecharinum.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and 
yields  the  dyer  reddish-brown  and  yellow  colours. 

HIFPOOASTANACKS. — BORSE-CHESTNDIS. 

This  ord  ;  tains  only  two  genera — namely,  jEseu- 
/tM,the  horse-.:!' ;'i:tnut;  and  Pavia,  the  scarlet- flowering 
chestnut.  The  -ipecies  are  all  trees  and  shrubs,  natives 
of  temperate  climates.  The  leaves  are  palmate— that 
is,  divided  into  five  or  seven  parts ;  and  are  without 
stipules.  The  flow- 
ers are  produced 
in  large  panicles 
or  racemes  ;  and 
though  they  are 
very  handsome, 
they  are  extremely 
irregular  in  their 
construction.  There 
are  five  petals,  two 
of  which  are  smal- 
ler than  the  others, 
and  all  of  which 
have  very  small 
claws.  In  the 
scarlet  horse-chest- 
nut,  and  some 
other  kinds,  there 
are  only  four  pe- 
tals ;  and  in  the 
Pavia,  two  of  the 
petals  are  so  much  ^-  bippocastanum. 

I  smaller  than  the  others  as  to  look  like  leafy  stamens. 
I  There  are  seven  stamens,  three  of  which  are  mudi 
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•korier  tliM  tit*  othm.  Th*  fruit  of  the  hon»>ohwt- 
nut  ooiuUti  of  » iMtherv  hiuk,  which  opont  whon  it  it 
riM  into  tkrM  yalTM.  Tha  oimty  i»  \uuMj  only  ont- 
oallod,  with  two  orulM,  of  which  Mldom  more  thMt  one 
ripene.  The  huik  of  the  jwTiK  ii  unooth.  The  tour  of 
Itw  hllnm  i»  Terjr  strongly  nwrked  on  the  te*t»  of  the 
nuti  of  both  genent;  uid  in  the  pkvi*  it  ii  lo  conipl- 
ouoiu,  M  to  live  rite  to  the  American  name  of  tne 
gmnM,  which  it  called  BuekU-eye,  from  the  reeerablance 
of  the  hilum  to  the  pupil  of  an  eye.  When  the  wed  ii 
put  into  the  ground,  the  cotyledon*  only  open  suiii- 
oiently  to  idlow  the  escape  of  the  plumule  and  the 
radicle.  The  plumule  is  rery  large,  and  has  two  leare* 
in  the  seed;  and  the  radicle  is  close  to  the  hilum, 
where  of  course  is  also  the  foramen.  There  is  no  albu- 
men, the  nourishment  for  the  young  plant  being  laid 
up  in  the  thick  fleshy  cotyledons. 

The  hoiee-chostnuts  are  supposed  to  belong  originally 
to  the  north  of  India ;  but  they  hare  been  so  long  culti- 
rated  in  Ettrop^  as  now  to  spring  up  liko  natives  of  the 
soil.  The  pavias  are  all  natives  of  North  America. 
Both  of  the  genera  are  amongxt  the  finest  of  our  flower- 
ing trees,  and  on  this  account  are  common  in  park 
scenery.  The  seeds  of  tlie  order  abound  in  starchy 
matter,  which  renders  them  nutritious;  they  also  con- 
tain much  potash,  and  are  bitter.  The  bark  of  the 
common  ^wuIum  hippoeaitanum  is  bitter,  astringent, 
and  has  been  recommended  as  a  valuable  febrifuge  in 
intermittent  and  other  fevers. 

VlTACE^ — VINES. 

This  order  comprises  four  genera,  and  fifty-three  spe- 
eios,  natives  of  temperate  climate*.  Thoir  prevailing 
habit  is  a  long  dangling  growth  of  stem,  thyrsus  of 
eimple  colourless  flowers,  or  tendrils  opposite  the  leaves, 
and  yielding  bunches  of  berried  fruit.  The  stem  and 
branches  are  furnished  with  tumid  articulated  nodes ; 
the  leaves  are  lobed  or  compound,  generally  alternate 
with  stipules.  The  flowers  are  Nmall,  often  with  the 
male  and  female  distinct;  calyx  very  small;  sepals 
and  petals  four  or  five,  the  latter  sometimes  cohering 
and  falling  off  before  the  bursting  of  the  autberii ; 
stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and  opposite 
to  them;  ovary  two-celled;  fruit,  a  bon-y,  with  the 
seeds  immersed  in  pulp;  seeds  with  a  bony  testa;  al- 
bumen hard;  embryo  small.  The  curious  formation 
of  the  flower  and  berry  is  well  illustrated  by  the  dis- 
section of  the  common  vine,  as  shown  in  page  91. 

The  genera  are — A mpelop$u,  the  vine-leafed  ivy ;  Vitii, 
the  grape  vine;  Leea,  and  Cu$ui.  With  the  exception 
of  the  vine,  the  other  genera  are  of  little  interest,  being 
employed  only  as  ornamental  creepers;  as  A.  hede- 
raeta,  which  grows  with  r.inozing  rapidity,  and  soon 
covers  any  straggling  fence  or  unsightly  wall.  Leea  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  Meliaccm,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
connecting  link  between  the  two  orders. 

The  properties  of  the  grape,  either  in  its  fresh  state, 
or  dried  to  form  raisins  and  currants  (Corinths),  or  ex- 
pressed and  fermented  to  form  wine,  &c.  are  too  well 
known  to  require  description.  The  berries  of  the  Vir- 
ffinian  creeper  {A.  hederacea)  are  small  and  unpa- 
latablo,  but  might  be  eaten  with  perfect  safety.  Ac- 
cording to  Von  Martins,  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  (7.  tine- 
toria  abound  in  green  colouring  matter,  which  soon 
becomes  blue,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives  of 
Brasil  as  a  dye  for  cotton  fabrics.  Acid  leaves,  and  a 
fruit  like  that  of  the  common  grape,  are  the  usual  cha- 
racters of  the  order. 

OERANIACBf— OERAMUHS. 

This  Geraniaeett  comprise  only  five  genera,  but  above 
four  hundred  species.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  with 
stems  which  are  tumid  and  articulated  at  the  joints. 
The  leaves  axe  generally  lobed,  and  furnished  with 
small  stipules.  Calyx  persistent  in  five-ribbed  sepals. 
Corolla  generally  five-petalled,  with  strongly-marked 
veins.  Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  usually 
half  of  them  abortive ;  filaments  united  at  the  base. 
Fruit  consists  of  five  elastic  one-seeded  caipels,  called 
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eoeei.  adhering  to  a  central  axis,  or  gyno-boie,  firom 
which  thev  part  with  an  elaatio  Jerk  when  ripe.  Seeds 
without  albumen ;  cotyledons  rolled  up  or  folded. 

The  chief  genera  are  Otra^um,  Fdtufmium,  and 
ErodiMm,  respectively  crane's-bill,  st«rk's-bill,  and 
heron's-bill,  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  rip* 
seed-vessel  to  these  objects.  Many  of  tha  spcoiea,  which 
are  very  widely  distributed,  are  natives  of  Kurope  ;  but 
the  miuority  of  our  greenhouse  favourites  are  from  tha 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  herb  Robert  (0.  Robtrlianvm), 
and  the  meadow  crane's-bill  {O.  prttttnu),  are  common 
British  weeds,  a*  are  also  £,  oieutarum  and  moiohatum. 
All  the  pelargoniums  have  their  flowers  in  heads,  or 
umbels,  and  tne  calyx  remains  till  the  seeds  are  ripe. 
Thoir  leaves  vary  very  much,  some  being  round — a*  tha 
horse-shoe  geranium — and  marked  with  a  dark  stripe; 
and  others  are  deeply  lobcd,  as  the  rose-scented 
varieties.  Many  are  shrubby;  srme  are  herbaceous; 
the  stems  of  some  are  warty,  an  i  the  roots  of  others 
are  tut>erous.  In  the  Erodiums,  ihe  filaments  are  less 
united  at  the  base,  and  five  of  tie  stamens  are  always 
sterile.  The  Oeraniums  have  a'.l  the  stamens  perfect, 
but  are  alternately  long  and  short,  and  have  a  gland 
at  the  base  of  each. 

The  Oeraniacese  are  all  innocuous  plants,  beinv  ge- 
nerally slightly  acid,  and  sometimes  astringent.  They 
are  all  more  or  less  fragrant,  secreting  oils  and  resins; 
and  in  some,  thcHe  secretions  are  so  abundant — Sareo- 
oaulon  L'llerelieri — that  the  stems  bum  like  torches, 
and  emit  an  agreeable  odour  during  combustion.  In 
America,  the  roots  of  O.  maculatum  are  used  as  a  re- 
medy for  diarrhoea;  the  British  Erodiums  are  some- 
times employed  as  aromatic  bitten;  from  P.  odoraHt' 
iimum  a  fragrant  oil  has  been  distilled,  resembling  tha 
attar  of  roses;  the  underground  tubercles  of  P.  hit' 
sulum  are  esculent,  and  prized  by  the  Arabs  as  food; 
and  Mr  Backhouse,  in  his  recent  travels,  mentions  that 
the  tubers  of  O,  parviflorum  are  eaten  bv  the  natives  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  it  is  called  the  Native 
Carrot.  Notwithstanding  these  uses,  the  members  of 
the  order  are  chiefly  eittoemed  for  the  beauty  of  their 
fiowcn*,  and  have  long  continued  among  the  most  ad* 
wired  favourites  of  the  conservatory. 

Thene  and  the  other  orders  tabulated  in  page  92  com* 
prise  all  the  plants  belonging  to  the  sub-class  Tiialami- 
FLOR^.  They  include  several  interesting  members, 
some  of  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  man. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  genera  contain  only 
herbaceous  plants ;  and  the  few  timber  trees  that  are 
among  them  have  all  very  light  wood,  though  it  is 
generally  fine-graiticd,  and  in  some — as  the  mi&ogany, 
satin,  maple,  and  partridge  woods — extremely  beau''i- 
ful.  Flax  and  cotton,  Irath  belonging  to  this  divi- 
sion, are  also  of  the  greatest  economical  im]iortanoa. 
The  contrast  between  tne  durability  of  these  two  kinds 
of  thread  is  very  striking,  and  of"^  peculiar  interest  to 
the  student  of  vegetable  physiology.  Linen  thread, 
being  the  woody  fibre  of  the  flax  plant,  is  much  stronger 
than  cotton  thread,  which  is  composed  entirely  of  ee/- 
lular  tuitte.  The  particles  of  cottony  however,  adhere 
together  more  firmly  than  any  other  kind  of  cellular 
tissue ;  and  though  several  seeds  are  also  abundantly 
enveloped  in  down,  that  of  the  cotton  is  the  only  one 
capable  of  being  spun  into  thread.  The  bombax,  or 
silk-cotton-tree,  forms  no  exception  to  this  statement, 
because  though  the  silky  hairs  that  surround  the  seeds 
are  used  to  stuff  cushions  and  beds,  and  though  a  sort 
of  felt  has  been  made  of  them,  yet  they  cannot  be  spun 
into  threads  of  sufficient  tenacity  to  endure  weaving. 
Ropes  and  other  fabrics  are  manufactured  from  the 
bans  of  many  of  the  trees  included  in  this  division, 
but  none  of  these  is  in  very  general  use  except  the 
bast  mats,  made  from  the  macerated  bark  of  the  lime- 
tree.  Cocoa  and  chocolate,  tea,  wine,  oranges,  lemons, 
maple-sugar,  opium,  several  fruits,  drugs,  dves,  and 
oils,  are  the  produce  of  plants  belonging  to  this  divi- 
sion ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  cabbages,  mustard, 
horse-radish,  turnip,  and  other  esculent*. 
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^  OALYOirLon.i:. 

Of  the  pUnti  oompriied  In  this  lub-clait!*,  tho  greater 
number  have  their  petal*  and  itameni  inserted  in  the 
calyx,  or  rather  In  tho  mouth  of  the  dllatmi  disk  which 
Hues  tho  tube  of  the  calyx  and  surround)*  tho  orary. 
The  sepals  of  the  calyx  are  always  united,  so  as  to  form 
a  tube  In  tho  lower  part,  with  the  upper  part  divided 
into  a  lobed  limb;  and  this,  in  fiict,  constitutoii  the 
principal  difFeronoe  between  tho  plants  of  this  and  the 
previous  section.  Another  distinction  consists  in  the 
stamens  of  the  ThalamiflorsD  being  Avpof/ynou*— that  is, 
inserted  in  the  disk  at  tho  base  of  the  ovary  ;  whereas 
in  the  CalyolfloriD  they  arc  generally  inserted  in  an 
derated  part  of  the  disk,  so  as  to  appear  placod  upon 
the  ovarv,  tpimfwmi ;  or  they  grow  out  of  tho  calyx 
at  a  distance  from  the  ovary,  when  they  are  termed 
pertffynoui.  Of  the  orders  comprised  in  this  section, 
about  forty  have  their  stamens  attached  to  the  disk 
which  lines  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  seventeen  have 
their  stamens  attached  to  the  corolla ;  the  latter  being 
sometimes  arranged  under  the  sub-class  CoroUiflone. 
The  reason  why  Dccandolle  plnccd  theso  doubtful 
members  in  the  present  section,  appears  to  be  that  the 
petals  do  iiot  unite  beneath  the  ovury,  as  thov  do  in  the 
other  genera  of  CoroUifloro).  Subjoined  are  the  usually 
admitted  Orders : — 


Colsstriioea>— ^Inlndla-trfcs 
nhunnnceK— Hhomnads 
Hniniacec— Brunliids 
8amyd«ce«>-8mnyds 
liomalUoea— Ilonutllads 
CbaiUetiMCC— ChaniotiaiU 
AquUsrlsocB— Aqutlorinds 
Tereblntaoeic— Torebinths 
LsgumtDOMD — LcKumlnous  ■ 
noaaoeiD— Koaoworts      [plants 
CAlycsnthscoo!— Calyoantbs 
Memccylaoea — Memecyls 
Combrataoec— MyrobHians 
Voobysiaaeav-Vocbytisds 
Rblsophoraceie— Mangroves 
Onacnuion— Onagrads 
nnlorsgaooic— I  lippurhls 
CeratophyllnceiB-^IIom  worts 
I.ythracoa!— Lonwstrifes 
TamarlOBOoas— TunarlakB 
MstastomaocB— MclMtomadg 
AlanKlncoB— Alanglnds 
I'hlladelphaooa!— SyrinitBs 
MyrtaooB— Myrtle-blooms 
Cuourbltocoir— Gourds 
I'Mslfloraoec!— Passionworts 
MslesherbiaoesD— Orownworts 
Iioasaccie— Loiisads 


Tnmaraceic— TumeraiU 
I'ortulaccic— PiiTsliuics 
I  llocebntoeo!— Knotworta 
CnuaulaccK— Ilouw-lccks 
CaotacoB— Indian  Urs 
nigWBulariaccic— Ciirnintworts 
KaoaUlonaccm— Ksoaltlonads 
t^nxifrsgaoeic— Saxlfragoa 
CiinoniaceiD— Cunonlads 
UmbfUlforic— UmbelUfers 
Arallaces— Ivy  worts 
I!amanicIldaccis--Wltch-hiU!olB 
CaprlfoliaceiB— Oaprlfolls 
Loraathaccffi— Loranths 
Chloranthacoic— Chloranths 
n  ubIncciD— Mudder  worta 
Valerianacco'— Valcrlanwortg 
DIpsncBCCiB— Tcoselworts 
CaJyooracoffi— (Jalycera 
Compos]  tie — Composites 
Lobeliaooa>— Lobcliads 
Btylidlaoea!— Stylcworts 
Goodoninccic— Gondontads 
Campanulncrm— nollworts 
Qcaneravoic— Ucsncrwnrta 
Vaeclniaccio— Cranberries 
Kricncoic — 1  loal  h  worts 
I'cnaiacciD— I'oniBads. 


TEIIEMNTACE* — TEREBINTKS. 

An  oxtonsive  order,  contrji.ing  sixty-seven  genera 
and  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  species  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  vary  much  in  their  character  ami  quali- 
ties. The  order  was  originally  constituted  by  Jussicu, 
but  modem  botanists  have  found  it  necessary  to  sub- 
divide it  into  seven  tribes,  and  even  with  respect  to 
these  they  ate  far  from  being  agreed.  It  is  more  than 
likely,  therefore,  that  as  the  species  become  better 
known,  these  tribes  will  bo  recognised  as  independent 
orders.  The  general  charactei's  of  tho  order,  as  it  now 
stands,  may  be  described  as  follows  : — Trees  or  shrubs 
ubouuding  iu  a  resinous,  gummy,  caustic,  poisonous, 
and  sometimes  milky  j  uico ;  leaves  alternate  and  simple, 
temate  or  pinnate,  for  tho  most  port  without  stipules, 
and  dotted.  Flowers  terminal  or  axillary,  mostly  uni- 
sexual; calyx  two,  four,  or  five  cleft,  usually  tho  latter 
number;  petals  equal  in  number  to  the  segments  of 
tho  calyx;  stamens  as  many  as  the  petals,  sometimes 
twice  the  number;  disk  fleshy;  ovaiy  simple;  fruit  in- 
dehiscent,  with  a  solitary  ex-albuminous  seed. 

The  following  are  the  seven  sections  or  tribes  into 
which  Brown  and  others  have  divided  the  order: — 
1.  ANACABDiACEiE,  Including  the  cashew-nut  (^Anacar- 
dium  occidetUale),  the  mango  (Mangifera  indica),  and 
the  turpentine-tieos  IPiUaoia).  In  these  the  leaves 
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are  alternate,  and  not  dotted;  the  parts  of  the  flower 
in  flvM;  the  fruit  drupaceous  $  and  the  specie*  tnes  or 
shrub*  with  resinous,  gummy,  caustic,  or  milky  Juiot. 
'2.  SuMACiiiNBx,  which  contain*  tho  genera  JtkMi,  8M- 
fiNs,  and  Dwaua,  all  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding 
tribe.  The  specie*  are  tree*  with  unequally  pinnal* 
leaves,  but  otherwise  agree  with  the  general  eharaotw 
of  tho  order.  In  the  Venetian  sumach  {R.eatinvt),  tha 
flower-stalks  which  do  not  bear  fhilt  dilate  after  the 
fall  of  the  flower,  and  become  covered  with  white  cot- 
tony hair;  hence  the  Fron' '  name  of  the  tree — Arbrt  h 
perruqtit.  8.  8i>0NDiACBie,  containing  the  hog-plum  of 
tho  West  Indies  (Spondiat  mombin).  The  leaves  are 
without  dots,  unequally  pinnate,  and  tho  juice  is  non- 
resinous.  4.  liunsBBiDEJC,  including  the  Jamaica  birch 
{Buraera),  and  the  balm-of-Ollcad-treo  (Baltamodut- 
dron).  Trees  or  shrubs  abounding  in  balsiim,  gum,  or 
resin;  leaves  alternate,  usually  without  dot*;  fruit 
compound,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the  fint  ud 
fifth  trlbo.  5.  AMYRiDEiB,  represented  by  the  West  In- 
dian Amt/rit.  In  this  tribe  tho  species  are  resiooos 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  opposite,  compound,  and  doited 
leaves;  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  in  fours;  fruit  some- 
what drupaceous.  6.  Si'ATHELUCEiG,  the  West  Indian 
sumach  (Spathelia).  7.  CoNNAiucBJi,  including  Cbi»> 
naiiw,  Ommalobhwi  and  Cnettis,  which  are  trees  and 
shrubs  with  compound  alternate  leaves,  without  dot* 
or  stipules,  without  resinous  juices,  and  with  capsular 
fruit.  The  Connards  are  now  generally  treated  as  an 
independent  order. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  bcon  stated,  that  thi* 
order  contains  many  plants  of  considerable  economical 
importance.  Among  tho  edible  fruits  may  be  men- 
tioned the  cashew  and  pistacia  nuts,  the  sponcflaa,  and 
the  esteemed  mangoes  of  India.  Many  of  them  also 
are  plants  prielding  gums,  rosins,  kc.  useful  in  the  arts, 
besides  spices  and  balsams — as  frankincense,  myrrh, 
obilanum,  balsam  of  Mecca,  mostich,  and  the  like. 
The  bark  of  most  of  the  genera  is  aromatic,  bitter, 
and  astringent,  employed  medicinally  against  diarrhoea, 
and  in  some  instances  (Rhu»  eoriaria)  used  by  tanners. 
The  beautiful  zobra-wood  of  the  cabinetmakers,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  is  produced  by  Ompha- 
lobitmi  Lamberii,  a,  large  troo  common  in  the  forests  of 
Oulana;  where  also  abounds  tho  Idea  altisrima,  whoso 
gigantic  trunk  furnishes  tho  light,  easily-worked,  and 
highly-aromatic  cedar-wood  of  Uuiana. 

I.IiaU)IINOS£ — LEOUMINOVS  PLANTS. 

This  is  one  of  tho  most  extensive  and  best  defined 
orders  in  tli«  vegetable  kingdom,  containing  upwards 
of  four  hundred  and  forty  genera,  and  nearly  six 
thousand  species.  It  embraces  all  tho  plnnts  bearing 
butterfly -shaped  (papilionace- 
ous) flowers,  and  pmlllke  seed- 
vessels,  among  which  may  bo 
mentioned,  ns  familiar  exam- 
ples, the  pea,  vetcb,bean, lupine, 
rcstharrow,  broom,  furze,  and 
laburnum.  In  an  order  so  ex- 
tensive, it  may  be  expected  that 
there  will  be  many  minor  diflcr- 
ences  requiring  subdivision  into 
tribes;  but  without  adverting 
to  these  in  the  meantime,  the  Papilionaceous, 
following  may  be  stated  as  tho  general  characteristics 
of  the  Leguminosw : — Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees;  leaves 
alternate,  generally  compound,  and  frequently  havo 
tho  common  petiole  tumid ;  usually  two  stipules  at  the 
base  of  the  petiole,  and  also  two  to  each  leaflet  in  the 
pinnate  leaves;  the  pedicles  are  generally  articulated, 
and  the  flowers  are  furnished  with  small  bracts;  calyx 
five-parted,  the  segments  being  sometimes  unequal  and 
variously  combined;  petals  never  more  than  five,  but 
often  Ie»s,  and  sometimes  wanting,  inserted  into  the 
base  of  thoci^yx,  and  variously  arranged,  being  usually 

SapiUonocooiui,  and  sometimes  spreading,  tho  odd  petal 
eing  always  superior;  stamens  definite  or  indeunito, 
inserted  with  the  petals,  or  sometimes  Lypogynous,  dia- 
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ilmt,  or  in  ent,  twO(  or  thiM  bundlM;  ormry  luptrlor, 
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•Md,  drupollkei  leodi  one  or  lerenkl,  eoinetiniei  fur> 
aitkadwiUiMMiUui;  albumen  none;  embryo  itnUght, 
with  th«  radicle  in  Mm*  inttanoei  bent  along  the  edge 
of  tho  ootvlodoni. 

Tkii  ordor  haa  loniotimee  boon  divided  into  two  lub- 
ordon— nameljr.  FapfUUmaeta,  orthoie  genera  which 
kara  buttarflyHihaped  flowen  and  true  legumee;  and 
liommtacta  thoto  in  which  the  corolla  ii  regular  and 
■omewhat  roeaceouii,and  the  ftvit  a  loment  ur  inodifled 
form  of  legume.  Thie  diTiiion,  though  lufliciently  die- 
tinot,  torree  little  purpoie  in  deUil;  and  therefore  that 
of  DtoaadoUe,  which  arrangee  the  order  into  the  fol- 
lowing tribes  or  axctioni,  if  now  generally  received: — 1. 
Sophorta,  the  eophora  tribe,  handiome  flowering  plant* ; 
S).  LotKt,  the  lotui  tribe,  Rereral  upeoieti  of  which  are 
found  in  Britain,  and  known  ae  the  bird'*-foot  trefoil ; 
8.  Hidpmtrtu,  the  lainfbin  trilie;  4.  Vioiea,  the  retoh 
tribe,  inoluditig  th«  pea  and  bean;  A.  FkateoUa,  the 
kidney-bean  tnb«;  0.  Dulturgito),  the  gum-dragon,  a 
gnup  of  itately  tree*  and  twining  ihrubi ;  7.  SwarlMita, 
a  tribe  of  evergreen  «hrulM;  n.  Mimoiea),  including  tho 
w^-known  mimoiaaof  our  coniervatoriea ;  !'.  (kt^ritti, 
tho  earthnut  tribe,  including  the  earthnut  (Araohit), 
and  the  tonquin  bean  (JJipterUt);  10.  Castiea,  the 
cauia  tribe;  and  11.  DttarUm.  Some  botaniiti  ex- 
clude Moringa,  the  hone-radish  tree,  in  the  Legumi- 
Boto,  while  othen  make  it  a  leparate  order,  under  the 
name  of  MoringMtm-  The  mam  point  of  distinction 
consists  in  tho  fruit,  which  is  a  three-valved  podlike 
capsule;  but  as  others  of  the  Leguminosw  have  their 
carpels  similarly  united,  tho  Moringas  may  be  regarded 
as  the  twelfth  tribe  of  the  Leguminous  order. 

This  family,  says  a  recent  writer,  is  amongst  the  most 
important  to  man,  whether  as  affording  objcctH  of 
beauty,  of  utility,  or  of  nutriment.  The  bean,  the  pea, 
the  vetch,  and  tho  clover  tribe  belong  to  it;  as  do  the 
logwood,  the  laburnum,  indigo,  the  tamarind,  liquorice, 
■enna,  and  the  acacias.  Its  general  property  is  to  bo 
wholesome,  but  there  are  several  exceptions.  Thus  the 
seeds  of  laburnum,  and  the  juice  of  Coronilla  varia, 
are  poisonous.  Sonna  obtained  from  various  species  of 
cassia  is  purgative,  and  several  others  of  the  order 
possess  a  similar  property.  The  pericarp  of  some  con- 
tains much  tanniu ;  dyes  are  ol)tained  from  othors ; 
and  many  yield  gums  and  balsams.  But  it  would 
consume  pages  to  enumerate  all  the  uses  to  which  this, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  orders  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, has  been  applied. 

ROSACEiE — B08EW0BTS. 

Like  the  preceding,  this  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
natural  orders,  comprehending  upwards  of  seventy 
genera,  and  about  nine  hundred  described  species. 
The  genera  are  herbs,  shrubd,  and  trees,  often  of  very 
dissimilar  habits  and  appearance,  but  all  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  in  their  inflorescence  to  the  single 
or  wild  rose  of  our  woods  and  hedges,  which  has  been 

taken  as  the  type  of  tho 
order.  Among  the  trees 
may  be  mentioned,  as 
familiar  examples,  the 
almond  (A mygddlw),t)\c 
pear  and  apple  (Pynu), 
the  sloe  and  plum  (Fru- 
ntu),  the  peach  and  nec- 
tarine rPemca),  tho  cher- 
ries and  laurels  {Cerwnis), 
*'****™*  and  the  japonicas  {Erio- 

botrya);  among  the  shrubs,  the  rose  {Rota),  the  haw- 
thorn {OratfBgw),  the  bramble  and  raspberry  (Rvhtu), 
and  the  quince  (C^foKut);  among  the  nerbs,  the  com- 
mon yellow  PeteMOla  of  the  roadsides,  the  €htm,  the 
TormaUiUa  of  our  woods  and  commons,  and  the  dcli- 
ciooi  strawberry  {Prugraria).  Fnm  the  mention  of 
ttfie  plants,  the  reader  irtll  be  enabled  to  form  some 


idea  of  the  order,  and  to  perceive  that  the  varied  nature 
of  its  genera  requima  a  subdivision  Into  several  tribes 
fur  the  purposes  of  detailed  description,  llefore  men- 
tionlng  tho  rlifloront  sectlona  into  whioh  the  Romcui 
have  been  arranged,  the  following  may  be  taken  ai 
their  general  chaiaeteristios  i  —  Herbs,  shrubs,  and 
trees ;  leaves  alternate,  generally  compound,  and  al- 
ways furnished  with  stipules ;  calyx  flve-lobed,  united 
bef<)w,  but  separate  and  expanding  above ;  corolla  foot 
or  Ave  petals,  for  the  most  part  flvo.  The  ovary  !■ 
one-celled,  and  there  is  seldom  more  than  one  seed, 
scarcely  ever  more  than  two  in  each  cell.  Carpala 
numerous,  and  generally  enclosed  In  the  fleshy  tube  of 
the  calyx. 

The  order  is  usually  divided  into  the  follnwing 
tribes: — 1.  CiiarsoDAtANE^^  or  cocoa-plum  family,  r>- 
nrcsented  by  0,  icaco,  an  irregular  shrub,  eight  or  tan 
feet  high,  found  in  South  America  and  the  Weil 
Indies,  where  its  ihiit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
plum,  of  a  whitish-yellow,  and  possessing  a  sweetish 
taste,  is  brought  to  the  markets.  There  are  nine  genera 
bolniiging  to  this  tribe,  all  of  which  are  trees  or  snrubs, 
with  simple  alternate  stipulate  leaves,  aii<l  flowen  in 
racemes  or  panicles.  They  are  natives  ot  the  irarmer 
parts  of  Africa  and  America,  and  difl'er  from  the  al- 
mond tribo  in  having  irregular  petals  and  stamens^ 
and  in  tho  style  arising  from  the  base  of  the  ovary. 
3.  Amtodalrj!!  or  almond  family,  represented  by  the 
common  almond  (A.  communU),  and  embracing  tho 
pciich,  apricot,  nectarine,  plum,  cherry,  &o.  well  known 
for  their  delicious  fruits,  and  a  few  bushes  remarkable 
for  their  gay  appearance  during  the  flowering  season. 
The  fruits  of  this  tribo  are  for  the  most  part  edible; 
and  though  tho  leaves  rfhd  bark  possess  medicinal  pro- 
perties, yet  one  of  the  most  subtile  poisons-— prussio 
acid — can  be  extracted  both  iVom  the  fruit  and  leavei 
of  the  almond.  3.  SpirjBka,  deciduous  shrubs  and 
perennial  herbs,  represented  by  Spiraa  KUicifolia,  or 
bride's-wort.  In  this  section  the  flve-clefb  calyx  is 
lined  with  the  dilated  receptacle,  which  forms  a  sort  of 
cap  for  tho  carpels;  the  petals  are  small  and  round, 
overset  by  from  twenty  to  fifty  stamens,  vrhich  project 
far  boyond  them.  The  carpels  are  follicles,  and  from 
two  to  five  in  number,  opening  at  the  tops  to  discharge 
the  seeds  when  ripe.  4.  Dryadea,  embracing  all  those 
plants  wLs^^h  agree  with  the  common  PotentiUa  in  the 
Ronstructira  of  their  flowers — tiiat  is,  in  havin<i  a  cblyz 
of  ten  sepals,  &  oun-ahaped  corolla  of  five  petals,  and 
the  stamens,  wiiich  are  numerous,  forming  a  ring  round 
an  elevatfd  receptacle,  ou  rrhlch  are  placed  numeroni 
carpels.  By  this  test  the  student  will  find  that  the 
section  comprises  not  only  herbs,  such  as  tho  potentilla, 
geum,  tormentillo,  and  strawberry,  &c.  but  also  erect 
and  trailing  shrubs,  as  the  raspbeny  and  bramble. 
These  genera,  though  alike  in  their  flowen  and  in 
manv  of  their  habits,  are  otherwise  very  dissimilar. 
In  the  potentilla,  for  example,  the  carpels  form  the 
prominent  part  of  tho  so-called  fhiit,  while  in  the 
strawberry  it  is  the  receptacle  which  dilates  and  be- 
comes edible.  Again,  in  the  raspberry  the  receptacle 
is  a  torus  surrounded  by  tho  carpels,  which  swell  out 
and  soften,  forming  the  edible  portion,  while  the  re- 
ceptacle constitutes  the  core  or  torus.  The  leaves  and 
stems  of  these  genera  are  also  very  dissimilar,  but 
the  habit  of  increasing  by  sucken  or  runnen  is  very 
prevalent  in  all.  5.  Sauouiborbe^.,  a  section  of  her- 
baceous perennials,  illustrated  by  8,  officinaKi,  or  the 
weed  bumet  of  our  pastures.  The  flowen  have  no 
petals,  but  the  clefts  of  the  calyx  are  coloured  in- 
stead, besides  being  generally  famished  with  glossy 
coloured  bracts.  6.  Rosej^  or  roses  proper,  the  type  of 
which  is  the  single  wild-rose,  or  dog-rose  of  the  hedges. 
The  characten  of  this  section  aro  too  well  known  to 
require  much  description.  They  have  all  a  cup-shaped 
corolla  of  five  equal  slightly  indented  petals,  capable 
of  being  increasnd  indennitelT  by  cultivation ;  name- 
rous  yellow  stamens ;  a  five-cleft  cidyx,  the  throat  oi 
which  is  filled  vrith  the  receptacle.  The  pitoher-ahaped 
portion  of  the  calyx  becomes  the  hip  as  the  seeds 
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ripen,  and  forms  a  false  pericarp,  enclosing  the 
numerous  bony  carpels.  Th«y  are  all  shrubi,  with 
pinnate  leares  and  prickly  itpro^-  the  iiriokles  diUcr- 
ing  tnm  thorns  in  being  articulated  to  the  stem— that 
is.  of  being  separated' without  tearing  the  bark.  Most 
of  them  are  Aragrant,  and  the  leares  of  some,  as  the 
Rweetbrier,  are  replete  with  a  frstfrant  volatile  oil.  7. 
PoiUiH.  an  extensire  and  raried  section,  the  type  of 
which  is  the  common  apple  (/Vtw  mahu).  It  com 
prehends  the  aiiple,  pear  (J'ynu  commimii),  the  moun- 
tain-ash (F.  auaiparia),  the  wild  serrice  (P.  tormi- 
ntUU),  the  quince  (CjfdtMia),  and  the  hawthorn  (CVn- 
t<p>rni).  In  all  ot  Uieae  geneva,  which  are  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  flowers  are  remarkably  similar ;  but  the 
habits  of  the  plants,  the  leares,  and  the  fruit,  preeent 
numerous  dimrencee.  These,  hu»orer,  are  too  well 
known,  or  at  least  can  be  so  easily  ascertained,  that  it 
is  needless  to  describe  them. 

The  properties  of  the  order  have  already  be«n  so  far 
noticed  in  the  preceding  detail,  that  it  may  be  stated 
of  them  genei-ally  as  follows : — The  fruit  of  some  of 
the  ChryiobaUmea  arc  oaten  under  tho  name  of  the 
cocoa-plum.  The  AmygdaUte,  includinff  the  almond, 
plum,  cherry,  sloe,  &c.  are  well  known ;  tho  leaves  and 
Kernels  contain  pruisic  acid,  which,  in  a  concentrated 
form,  is  one  of  the  subtilest  poisons;  but  being  gene- 
rally diluted  in  a  natural  statfl  with  gum,  su^^r,  ecc.  it 
is  harmless,  and  servos  to  give  an  agreeable  tlarour  to 
the  fruits  containing  it.  Of  the  J.'otentillett,  the  roots 
of  several  are  astringent  and  febrifugal,  and  the  fruits 
of  such  as  the  raspberry  and  strawberry  are  delicious 
and  wholesome.  The  Jtoieai  are  chiefly  valued  for  their 
ornamental  flowers,  but  they  also  yield  valuable  ex- 
tracts— as  attar  of  roses,  rose-water,  conserve  of  roses, 
&c.  The  Fonua,  under  cultivation,  supply  wholesome 
and  delicious  fruits,  of  which  the  anpln,  pear,  quince, 
and  serviceberry,  are  familiar  examples. 

HVRTACEA — MYRTLK-BL00M8. 

This  important  order  consists  of  upwards  of  sixty 
genera,  and  about  thirteen  hundred  species.  They 
are  all  trees  or  shrubs,  often  with  angled  brancbe.t, 
with  simple  exstipulate  leaves,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  opposite,  full  of  transparent  dots,  and  with  a 
transparent  line  round  the  edge — rarel;)r  alternate  or 
without  dots.  The  substance  of  the  leal'  is  coriaceous, 
and  the  dots  are  glands,  or  cysts,  full  of  a  fragrant 
volatile  oil.  The  inflorescence  is  both  terminal  and 
axillary,  variable  in  its  form,  but  generally  aggregate — 
the  flowers  being  regular  and  united,  of  a  white,  red, 
or  sometimes  yellow  colour,  but  never  blue.  The  tube 
of  the  calyx  adheres  to  the  germen;  the  limb  from 
four  to  eight  cleft,  persistent  and  deciduous.  The 
petals,  which  are  rarely  wanting,  are  equal  in  number 
to,  and  alternate  with,  the  segments  or  the  calyx;  the 
stamens  are  inserted  with  the  petals,  and  are  twice  as 
many,  or  (usually)  indefinite,  and  then  arranged  in 
several  series;  the  anthers  are  oval,  two-celled,  and 
burst  longitudinally.  Ovaiy  cohering  with  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  and  from  one  to  six  celled;  style  and  stigma 
simple.  The  fruit  is  various,  being  either  dry  or  fleshy, 
capsular,  baccate,  or  drupaceous;  many-celled,  or  one- 
celled  by  tho  obliteration  of  the  dissepiments  of  the 
carpels.  Seeds  generally  indefinite,  seldom  few,  and 
without  albumen. 

In  an  order  so  extensive,  strict  uniformity  of  cha- 
racter is  scarcely  to  be  expected;  hence  the  variations 
which  occur  in  the  fruit,  manner  of  flowering,  and 
arrangement  of  tho  leaves,  have  induced  botanists  to 
suggest  various  subdivisions.  For  example,  a  twofold 
division  has  been  proposed ;  namely,  those  genera 
which  have  a  dry  capsule  for  the  fruit — as  Melaleuca, 
Euealyptm,  &c. ;  and  those  with  berry-like  fruit,  like 
the  myrtle  {Myrtus),  the  guava  {Pridivm).  This 
division,  however,  gives  little  aid  to  disorMiibiation : 
and  perhaps  the  best  arrangement  is  t^at  given  by 
DecandoUe;  1.  CHAM^LAUCiCiG,  having  a  onb-celled 
ovary  and  capsule,  with  leaves  opposite  and  dotted ; 
%  Leftobpermeje,  having  a  many-celled  capsule,  with 


opposite  or  alternate  leaTW,  which  are  usually  dotted  | 
8.  Mtuub,  having  a  berry,  distinct  stamens,  oppoaita 
learee,  .which  are  almrs  dotted  \  4.  lUnBiRgtoiiMj^ 
having  a  fleshy,  one-eofled  fhiit,  monadalphow  st». 
mens,  and  oppoeite  or  whorled  learee  witnout  dote| 
5.  LicTTHiDBia,  haring  a  many^elled  woody  oapaaU^ 
that  opens  with  lid  or  remains  closed,  mooadalphoiui 
stamens,  leave*  alternate  and  without  dote.  All  tha 
sri.oles  are  natires  of  mild  and  warm  olimates)  the 
.:j  '.'.(i  northerly  situation  in  which  ther  are  known  to 
grow  to  perfeotion  being  the  southern  latitudes  of  Kuroptk 
The  myrtle-bloom*  are  jpossesetd.of  many  usefkil  a* 
well  as  ornamental  propcrtiee.  Among  the  edible  fruit* 
may  be  mentioned  the  guava,  yielded  by  sereral  sneoie* 
of  PtitUumi  the  rose-apple  and  jamrosade,  proauced 
by  Eugenia  and  Jamboia  i  the  llraiii  nut,  which  it 
the  seed  of  tho  Hertholletia  ejteelta,  ther*  being  tnm 
sixteen  to  twenty  of  these  seeds  in  th*  largar  woodr 
capsule.  Of  spices  yielded  by  the  order,  which  are  all 
more  or  less  aromatic,  we  hare  the  clore,  being  th* 
Mnexpanded  flower-bud  of  the  Oarpophyllui  oromaHeva  i 
all-spice,  tho  dried  berrie*  of  Eugenia  pimtnto;  and 
also  the  dried  berries  of  the  common  myrtle.  It  is  th* 
rolatile  oil  which  ia  found  in  the  dota  of  th*  l*ave*, 
tho  unexpanded  petals,  and  in  almost  all  th*  part* 
of  the  plant,  that  gives  to  them  their  fine  aromatic 
fragrance.  The  pomegranate,  Punica  granatum — now 
ranked  under  this  order — forms  a  delioious  fruit  in 
warm  coun- 
tries; the  pe- 
ricarp or  rind 
is  used  in  the 
Kast  as  an  as- 
tringent ;  and 
the  bark  of 
the  root  is  es- 
teemed an  ef- 
ficient anthel- 
minthic.  The 
name  pome- 
granate—|)o- 
mum  •  grana- 
tum —  is  de- 
rired  from  the  V 
resemblance  of 
the  fruit  to  an 
apple  filled 
with  grains  or 
seeds;  and  the 
term  puniea,  either  from  its  being  obtained  from  the 
Punic  or  Carthag''  chores  of  the  Mediterranean,  cr  from 
its  bright  scarlet  culour  (puniout), 

CDCURBITACE£ QOURI)*. 

This  is  a  large  and  interesting  faiuily  of  herbaeeoua 
plants,  containing  fifty-six  known  genera,  and  about 
three  hundred  species.  The  roots  are  annual  or  peren- 
nial, fibrous  or  tuberous;  the  stems  succulent,  climbing 
by  means  of  lateral  tendrils  formed  of  the  abortire 
stipules,  and  furnished  with  alternate,  palmated,  rough 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  usually  unisexual,  solitary, 
or  panicled;  and  of  a  white,  red,  or  vellow  colour. 
The  calyx  is  fivo-toothed,  sometimes  obsolete;  petals 
five,  more  or  less  united,  sometimes  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  calyx,  strongly  marked  with  reti- 
culated veins,  sometimes  fringed;  stamens  five,  dis- 
tinct, or  in  three  bundles;  anthers  two-celled,  long,  and 
sinuous;  ovary  inferior,  one-celled,  and  adhering  to 
the  calyx;  style  short;  stigmas  five,  two-celled,  velvety 
or  fringed.  Fruit  a  peponida  (as  illustrated  by  the 
cucumber  and  melon);  seed  usually  ovate  and  flat, 
enveloped  in  a  juicy  or  dry  ond  membranous  arilla; 
testa  leathery,  often  thick  at  the  margin;  embryo  with- 
out albumen ;  cotyledons  leafy. 

The  Cucurbits  are  natives  of  all  hot  climates,  but 
are  most  abundant  in  India;  a  few  exist  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  aome  are 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  DecandoUe  divided 
the  order  into  two  sections — NHANDiROBEiB  and  the 
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Pomogranato. 
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tme  CucuRDiucKX :  the  former  including  tlie  genera 
Nhandiroba  and  Zanonia,  kc. ;  and  the  latter  the  well- 
known  gourds  and  pumpkins  {Cueurbita),  the  cucum- 
beri  and  meloos  (Cuoumi«),  the  white  bryony  {Bryo- 
nia), the  spirting  cucuml>er  (Momordica),  the  bottle 
goiud  (jMgenaria),  and  the  snake  gourd  {Triehosati' 
thet).  Some  botanists  include  the  papaw-tree  {Carica 
papaya)  under  this  family;  but  it  is  better  to  consider 
it  as  a  separate  order.     ' 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  order  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  furnishing  the  well-known  escu- 
lents— the  cucumber,  melon,  gourd,  pumpkin,  and 
calabash;  and  the  purgatives  colocynth  and  olatorium. 
The  general  properties  of  the  gourd  family  may  be  re- 
garded as  bitter  and  purgative— these  qualities  pcr- 
Tading  mote  or  less  all  the  species,  and  rendering  their 
fruit  either  esculent  or  purgative.  The  seeds  of  all 
are  sweet  and  oily,  and  from  some  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  fine-flavoured  oil  may  bo  expressed.  Tho  roots 
fhci  leaves  are  sometimes  replete  with  a  bitter  drastic 
juice.  The  fruit  of  many  of  the  members  grow 
to  an  enormoas  size;  the  calabash,  for  example,  being 
sometimes  found  six  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  in 
circumference.  Ckrkina  are  the  fruit  of  the  common 
cucumber  pickled  when  in  a  young  state. 

CACTACE^ — INDIAN  FIU8. 

The  Indian  Figs  or  Cactuses  constitute  one  of  the 
most  (lingular  and  interesting  orders  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  They  are  unique  in  their  forms  and  habits, 
and  meet  with  but  very  distant  allies  in  the  other 
fleshy -leafed  orders.  They  are  perennial  succulent 
shrubs,  some  having  tall  angular  stems,  and  others 
rounded  spiny  ones,  not  above  a  few  inches  in  height. 
In  general,  tho  stems  and  branches  are  jointed;  the 
leaves  are  cither  very  minute,  or  altogether  want- 
ing, their  place  being  supplied  by  spines,  either  soli- 
tary, or  growing  in  bunches.  The  flowers  are  sessile, 
usually  white,  scarlet,  or  purple,  in  many  caseA  showy 
and  attractive,  and  frequently  ephemeral;  the  sepals 
are  numerous,  either  crowning  the  ovary,  or  covering  its 
surface;  petals  numerous,  arising  from  the  mouth  of 
the  calyx,  and  more  or  less  combined;  stamens  also 
numerous,  in  many  rows,  and  more  or  less  cohering 
with  the  petals  and  sepals;  filaments  long  and  slender; 
anthers  ovate;  ovaiy  one-celled;  style  filiform;  stigmas 
many  and  clustered;  fruit  a  fleshy  berry,  smooth, 
scaly,  or  tuberculated  ;  seeds  enveloped  in  pulp. 

The  order  is  usually  divided  into  the  Opuntiace.k 
and  RuirSALinE^;  the  former  including  the  genera  Cac- 
tu»,  Melocactus,  Opuntia,  Ctrew,  MamiUaria,  Echino- 
caclut,  Epihyllum,  and  Pereskia — in  which  the  ovules 
and  seeds  are  fixed  to  the  parietes  of  the  fruit — the 
latter  the  solitary  genus  RlUpKtlu,  in  which  they  are 
attached  to  a  contra!  axis.  All  the  genera  have  leaves 
only  when  very  young;  and  as  soon  hs  the  plant  begins 
to  grow,  the  leaves  either  fall  ofl',  cr  their  place  is  taken 
by  prickles.  They  are  all  natives  of  tropical  America, 
but  thrive  well  in  all  hot,  dry,  and  expo.sed  places.  Of 
the  more  common  genera  wc  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing : — MamiUaria,  so  called  from  the  pap-like  tuber- 
cles which  cover  its. sub-cylindrical  stem.  Each  tubercle 
is  crowned  with  alittle  tuft  of  radiating  spines;  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  sessile,  are  ranged  in  a  kind  of  zone 
round  the  plant.  The  melon  cactus  {Mclocactu*  commit- 
nit),  wliich  has  a  globose  stem,  with  alternate  furrows 
and  ridges,  the  latter  being  armed  with  tufts  of  spines. 
The  stem  is  crowned  by  a  woolly  tuft,  from  which  spring 
the  flowers.  The  hedgehog  thistle  (^c/ttnocac^tw)  hat>  also 
a  globose  stem,  but  wants  the  woolly  head,  and  has  its 
flowers  springing  from  the  tufts  of  spines  which  arm 
the  ridges.  The  torch  thistle  (CercLt)  has  the  stem 
angular,  the  projecting  angles  being  armed  with  spiny 
tufts,  from  which  the  flowers  generally  spring.  The 
old  man  cactus  (Piloeereui)  is  so  called  from  iia  re- 
semblance, when  of  small  size,  to  an  old  man's  head, 
being  covered  with  long  white  hairs.  In  our  hothouses 
it  is  generally  of  small  size;  but  in  its  native  country 
it  is  said  to  attain  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet. 
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The  Peruvian  torch  thistles  (6*.  ptruvianvi  and  hextf 
gmuB)  are  still  more  gigantic  plants,  often  attaining 
a  height  of  forty  feet,  though  their  stems  be  not 
thicker  than  a  man's  arm.  The  creeping  cereus  W, 
jlagelliformii)  is  well  known  from  its  long  whip-like 
stems,  which  hane  down  from  the  sides  of  the  bus- 

S ended  pots  in  which  it  is  usually  grown.  The  night- 
owering  cereus  (C.  grandiflortu),  so  called  from  its 
blossoms  opening  during  night,  and  fadine  before  morn- 
ing, has  an  angular,  branched,  and  climbing  stem, 
throwing  out  roots  at  every  point.  The  rays  of  the 
calyx  are  of  a  bright  yellow  when  open,  and  the  petals 
are  of  tho  most  delicate  white.  The  genus  Mip»alii 
has  slender  jointed  stems,  which  look  l<ke  samnhire; 
and  the  opuntias,  which  are  numerous  rjid  useful,  are 
distinguished  by  their  round,  flat,  baf-like  bodies, 
united  together  by  joints,  and  for  tho  most  part  covered 
with  spines. 

Tho  fruit  of  many  of  the  cactaceae  are  esculent,  hC- 
are  rather  insipid,  having  little  of  that  acidulous  fla- 
vour which  characterises  the  Currantworts,  to  which 
they  are  allied.  It  is  upon  the  cactus  and  opuntias 
that  the  cochineal  insect,  so  valuable  in  the  arts,  chiefly 
feeds.  It  is  stated  that  not  less  than  800,000  lbs.  of 
cochineal  is  annually  brought  to  Europe,  one-fourth  of 
which  is  consumed  in  Britain  alone,  at  the  cost  of 
£300,000  sterling:  so  valuable  to  man  is  an  insect 
which  ignorance  would  be  apt  to  regard  as  mean'  and 
insignificant.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  prickly  pear 
(0.  communis)  is  reared  as  a  hedge,  and  also  for  its 
fruit,  which  is  edible,  and  yields  a  rich  carmine  pig- 
ment; and  the  Indian  fig  (0.  Intia)  is  grown  for  similar 
purposes  in  Brazil.  lu  our  conservatories,  the  cactuses 
are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants  alone,  ^ther  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers  or  the  singularity' 6f  their 
structures. 

GItOSSUL.VHIACEA— CURRANTWORTS. 

This  is  a  well-known  order,  consisting  of  two  genera, 
one  of  which,  Jtibes,  includes  all  the  gooseberries  and 
currants  of  our  gardens.  The  species,  of  which  there 
ate  upwards  of  eighty,  are  unarmed  or  thorny  shrubs, 
with  round  or  irregularly-angled  stems  and  branches; 
simple,  lobcd,  alternate  leaves,  destitute  of  stipules 
and  tendrils.  Tho  inflorescence  is  axillaiy  and  in 
racemes  ;  the  pedicle  is  furnished  with  two  bracteoles, 
and  a  large  deeply-cut  bract  at  its  base.  The  calyx, 
which  is  coloured,  is  four  or  five  cleft;  petals  perigy- 
nous,  equal  in  number  to,  and  alternate  with,  the 
segments  of  the  calyx;  stamens  of  the  same  number, 
alternate,  and  inserted  with  the  petals ;  filaments  dis- 
tinct;  anthers  two-celled,  bursting  longitudinally; 
ovary  one-celled,  cohering  with  tho  tube  oif  the  calyx ; 
ovules  indefinite;  stylo  several  cleft;  placentas  two, 
parietal  and  opposite;  fruit  a  berry,  crowned  with  the 
remains  of  the  flower,  one -celled,  filled  with  pulp; 
seeds  numerous,  suspended  among  the  pulp  by  filiform 
funicles;  testa  extenially  gelatvnous;  albumen  homy. 

By  Jussicu  and  other  French  botanists,  this  order,  on 
account  of  its  perigynous  stamens,  is  considered  as  allied 
to  the  cactuses  and  saxifrages;  but  I  .  Lindley  con- 
siders it  as  allied  to  the  vine  in  its  succulent  fruit- 
lol)ed  leaves  and  racemose  inflorescence.  It,  however, 
differs  very  essentially  in  having  a  superior  calyx — into 
the  sides  of  which  the  stamens  are  inserted — and  in  its 
fruit  containing  but  one  cell  with  parietal  plocenta- 
tion.  Tho  order  is  very  conveniently  grouped  into 
two  sections — namely,  the  gooseberries,  which  have 
prickly  stems,  and  tho  flowers  either  singly,  or  in  clus- 
ters of  not  more  than  two  or  three;  and  the  currants, 
which  are  entirely  without  spines,  and 'the  flowers  in 
racemes.  There  are  a  few  species,  such  as  R.  draeantha 
and  $axatUe,  which  may  be  considered  as  intermediate, 
these  having  the  spines  and  habit  of  growth  of  the 
one  and  the  racemose  inflorescence  of  the  other.  The 
common  gooseberry  {R.  grossuiaria),  tho  red  currant 
(R.  rubrum),  the  black  currant  (R.  nigrum),  and  the 
flowering  currant  (R.  tanguineum),  are  familiar  ex- 
amples of  tbo  order,  and  all  too  well  known  to  tcquiry 
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Miy  detailed  description.  The  goosebeny  is  found  wild 
in  many  parts  of  Britain;  and  is  reared  in  England  to 
greater  perfectioi\^  than  in  any  other  country,  Lanca- 
shire prize  specimens  having  been  known  to  weigh  an 
ounce  and  a  half. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  are  well  known  aa  agree- 
able acid  fruits,  their  acidity  or  sweetness  depending 
upon  the  relative  quantities  of  malic  acid  and  sugar 
which  they  contain.  They  are  used  both  as  dessert  and 
kitchen  fruits;  preserved  with  sugar,  they  make  the  best 
jams  and  jellies;  and  when  fermented,  produce  wines 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  grape.  The  blackberry  has 
tonic  and  astringent  properties,  infusions  of  the  leaves 
being  used  for  this  purpose. 

UUBBLLIFEIUi — UHDELLIFEROUS  PLANTS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  of 
the  natural  orders,  comprising  nearly  three  hundred 
genera,  and  above  fifteen  hundred  species.  The  genera, 
though  presenting  many  minor  dififerciices,  are,  on  the 
whole,  well-marked,  so  that  no  one  who  has  seen  the 

flower  of  the 
parsley  and 
common  hem- 
lock, can  have 
any  difficulty  in 
detecting  an 
umbelliferous 
l)lant.  The  spe- 
cies are  for  the 
most  part  herbs, 
seldom  shrubs, 
with  fistular, 
furrowed  stems, 
loving  damp 
waste  places, 
and  varying 
much  in  their 
properties,  ac- 
cording to  the 
climate  under 
which  they  are 
Hemlook.  grown.    The 

leaves  are  generally  divided,  sometimes  simple;  are 
alternate,  and  clasp  the  stom  by  a  sheathing  petiole. 
The  flowers  are  white,  pink,  yellow,  or  blue,  and  in 
umbels,  which  are  simple  or  compound,  and  these  are 
with  or  without  bracts  at  their  base;  when  seated  at 
the  base  of  the  umbel,  the  bract  is  called  an  involucre, 
when  at  the  base  of  the  umbellulcs  iu  the  compound 
head,  an  involucellum.  The  calyx  is  superior  and  five- 
toothed;  petals  five,  and  inserted  on  the  outside  of  a 
fleshy  disk,  which  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  ovary ; 
stamens  five,  and  inserted  alternately  with  the  petals; 
ovary  inferior,  and  two-celled,  with  pendulous  ovules; 
styles  two, distinct;  stigmas  simple.  The  fruit  consists 
of  two  carpels,  united  by  a  common  axis,  from  which 
they  separate  when  ripe;  the  external  part  of  the  car- 
pels is  traversed  by  linear  ridges,  which  are  divided 
into  primary  and  secondary,  there  being  five  of  the 
latter,  and  four  of  the  former,  between  them.  The 
ridges  are  separated  by  channels,  below  which  are  often 
placed,  in  the  covering  of  the  seed,  receptacles  or  vitta: 
of  an  oily  matter.  The  seed  is  pendulous,  usually 
cohering  with  the  ?arpel,  rarely  loose.  The  fruit  and 
seed  are  often  confounded  in  common  language,  but 
this  arises  from  their  peculiar  position,  as  a  little  in- 
spection will  show. 

Among  the  more  familiar  genera  may  be  mentioned 
the  parsnip  {Paitinaea),  the  cow  parsnip  {Ileracleum), 
the  cclerv  (Apium),  the  carrot  (Vaucus),  the  hemlock 

fOonium),  the  cow-bano  (Cicula),  and  the  coriander 
CoriaHdrum).  Several  relations  have  been  pointed 
out  between  the  Umbellifera:  and  other  orders;  such 
OS  their  agreement  with  the  Crowfoots  in  the  sheathing 
leaves,  the  acrid  juice,  and  large  albumen ;  with  some 
ot  the  Geraniums  in  their  habit,  form  of  leaves,  and 
poisonous  properties ;  and  with  Ivyworts,  from  which 
they  differ  little,  except  in  the  parts  of  the  flower. 


Deoandolle  haa  arranged  the  genera  into  three  tnli- 
orders — namely,  1.  Orthosperme^,  having  the  albumen 
of  the  seed  flat  on  the  inner  surface,  neither  involute 
nor  convolute;  2.  CampylospebmeiE,  having  tne  albu- 
men rolled  inward  at  the  edge;  and  3.  C^RLosPERNEiS, 
having  the  albumen  curved  inwards  from  the  base  to 
the  apex.  The  first  of  these  sub-orders  comprises 
eleven  tribes— as  Hydrocotylidee,  Mulinidio,  &c.;  the 
second  four  tribes,  as  Elaeoselinidoe,  &c.;  and  the  third 
only  one  tribe — namely,  the  Coriandridoe. 

The  properties  of  this  order  ere  very  variable  and 
iraportiuit.  Qeuerally  speaking,  all  the  genera  are  cha- 
racterised by  an  acrid  principle,  which  finds  its  full 
development  in  the  hemlock,  rendering  the  roots  of 
that  plant  virulently  poisonous.  This  principle  is  more 
or  less  disposed  through  the  whoL  order,  but  is  often 
enfeebled  by  change  of  situation,  or  altogether  destroyed 
by  cultivation.  It  is  this  principle  which  gives  the 
peculiar  flavour  to  celery,  panley,  and  samphire. 
Another  in.portant  secretion  is  the  aromatic  oil  con- 
tained in  the  vittoe  of  the  pericarps,  which  is  used  in 
diet  as  a  condiment,  and  in  medicine  as  an  aromatio 
and  carminative.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  the  anise, 
caraway,  dill,  cumin,  and  coriander.  A  gum-resinous 
exudation  characterises  others  of  the  genera,  which 
yield  the  valuable  medicines  asafuotida,  galbanuin, 
opopauax,  sagapeuum,  &c.  The  roots  of  many  of  the 
Umbelliferse,  when  cultivated  and  properly  treated,  are 
replete  with  starch  and  sugar— as  the  common  carrot, 
the  parsnip,  the  skirret,  and  the  ariacacha  of  the  South 
Americans. 

CAPBIFOLIACE.U — CAPRIF0IL8. 

A  well-known  order,  consisting  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
genera,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  ten  species. 
They  are  shrubs,  rarely  trees,  having  opposite,  simple,  or 
pinnated  leaves,  without  stipules ;  and  flowers  termi- 
nal, in  corymbs,  or  axillary.  The  flowers  are  white, 
scarlet,  or  yellow,  and  often  sweet-scented,  as  in  the 
common  honeysuckle.  The  essential  characters  of  the 
reproductive  organs  are — calyx  uuperior,  with  its  limb 
five-lobed  ;  corolla  inserted  on  the  calyx  in  one  piece, 
with  its  margin  lol>ed,  sometimes  in-  gular,  the  divisions 
alternate  with  those  of  tho  calyx ;  stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  alternate  with 
them,  and  inserted  on  the  calyx  ;  filaments  awl-shaped  ; 
anthers  ovate,  two-celled ;  ovary  cohering  with  the 
calyx,  from  one  to  five-celled,  with  a  few  pendulous 
ovules  in  each  cell ;  style  exserted ;  stigmas  as  many  as 
the  cells,  either  distinct,  or  combining  into  one  capitate 
stigma ;  fruit  one  or  ntore  celled,  either  dry,  fleshy,  or 
succulent,  and  crowned  by  the  persistent  limb  of  the 
calyx;  seeds  generally  solitary,  pendulous;  embryo 
straight ;  albumen  fleshy. 

The  order  has  been  divided  into  two  sections — namely, 
the  Sahbuce£  or  elder  tribe,  and  the  Lonicers  or  true 
honeysuckle  tribe.  In  the  former,  the  corolla  is  reeulor 
and  rotate,  seldom  tubular ;  ovary  three  or  four-celled ; 
style  n'>ne;  stigmas  three,  sessile;  raphe  on  the  inner 
side  oi  the  ovule.  It  includes  the  genera  Sambucut 
and  Vibunium,  In  the  latter,  the  corolla  is  tubular, 
often  irregular ;  style  one;  berry  from  two  to  four-celled, 
each  cell  containing  one  or  many  seeds ;  raphe  on  tho 
outer  side  of  the  ovule.  It  embraces  the  genera  Capri- 
fdium,  Lonicera,  Ti-iosleum,  Diemilla,  Abdia,  Symphori- 
carpus,  lAnneea,  &c.  As  examples  of  the  first  tribe, 
may  be  mentioned  the  common  elder  (^Sambucus  nigra) 
— well  known  by  its  pinnate  leaves  and  terminal  cymes 
of  white  flowers,  which  blow  in  June ;  by  its  dark 

Surple  pulpy  berries,  which  ripen  in  September ;  and 
y  its  yellow  wood,  which  is  full  of  a  light  white  pith — 
also  tho  dwarf  elder  or  Dancwort  (S.  ebvius),  the  red- 
berried  elder  (5.  racemosa),  and  tho  white-berried, 
which  is  only  a  variety  of  the  common  kind.  The 
Laurestinus  (Viburnum  tinus)  is  a  well-known  ever- 
green, whose  showy  white  flowers  appear  during  winter ; 
and  the  Oueldres  rose  (  V.  qpultta)  is  common  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  the  '  snowball-tree.'  In  the  Vibur- 
nunis  the  leaves  are  not  pinnate,  and  the  wood  is  hard, 
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Mid  without  the  spongy  pith  of  the  elden.  As  ezunplea 
of  the  second,  may  be  mentioned  the  climbing  honey- 
middee  (Gaprifolium) ;  the  upright  species  orfly  honey- 
raokles  (Xoniccra) ;  the  snow  berry  {Symphoria) ;  and 
the  little  graceful  Linnaa  borealii,  called  in  honour  of 
the  immortal  botanist.  The  Caprifoils  grow  chiefly 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
Mid  delight  in  cool  shady  places. 

The  properties  of  the  onier  are  varied,  and  of  consi- 
derable utility.  The  berries  of  the  elder  are  fin^raiit 
and  sudorific ;  they  contain  malic  acid,  and  a  wine  is 
often  made  from  them,  which  is  drunk  warm  with  spices 
Mid  sugar.  The  leaves  are  emetic  and  purgative ;  and 
the  berries,  in  a  green  state,  are  poisonous  to  some  ani- 
mals. The  wood,  which  is  hard  and  yellow,  is  used  by 
turners,  and  the  pith  is  often  employed  in  electrical 
experiments.  The  fruit  of  Viburnum  has  an  austere 
Mtringent  pulp,  but  becomes  eatable  after  fermenta- 
tion. The  wood  of  the  wayfaring  tree  is  in  great  re- 
pute for  the  tubes  of  tobacco-pipes  in  some  parts  of 
Turkey ;  and  the  bark  yields  a  viscous  substance,  used 
•  M  biidlime.  The  roots  of  Tiiosteum  and  Diervilla  are 
used  in  America  instead  of  ipecacuanha ;  and  the  ber- 
litt  ot  T.  perfoliatum  are  said  to  form  no  bad  substi- 
tute for  coflTee.  The  honeysuckle  is  a  purgative,  but  is 
employed  principally  as  a  handsome  and  fragrant 
olimber.  Indeed  the  whole  genera  are  grown  more  for 
their  beauty  than  economical  uses — the  climbing  species 
for  adorning  old  walls  and  trunks  of  trees,  and  the  up- 
lift sorts  for  their  shelter  and  covert;  the  elder, 
for  example,  growing  in  exposed  places  by  the  seaside, 
where  any  other  plant  would  perish. 

BUBIACE£ — KADDEBWOBTS. 

This  is  a  laige,  and  in  many  respects  not  a  well-de- 
fined order,  composed  of  small  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  separate  it  into  two  orders — 
CiNCHONACBS,  Containing  those  plants  most  resem- 
bling cinchona ;  and  Oaliace£,  those  most  resembling 
the  galiums  or  bedstraws.  Decandolle  has  proposed 
a  further  subdivision  into  thirteen  sub-tribes,  taking 
the  genera  Cinchona,  (hrdenia,  Hedyotis,  Isertia,  Ha- 
nulta,  Cordiera,  Guettarda,  Patderia,  Coffea,  Sperma- 
ooee,  AtUhoipermum,  Rubia,  and  Opercukaria,  as  the 
types.  Without  following  these  details,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  collectively,  the  Rubiacero  are  described  as 
hert>aceous  plants,  with  square  or  angular  stems,  and 
whorled  and  exstipulate  leaves ;  the  verticilli  being 
fbrmed  of  two  opposite  gemmiferous  leaflets,  with  a 
variable  number  of  intermediate  ones,  not  diflcring  in 
appearance  from  the  general  foliage,  but  destitute  of 
buds.  The  inflorescence  is  in  panicles;  the  florets 
small,  and  in  general  united;  the  calyx  is  superior, 
the  tube  joined  to  the  germen,  and  the  limb  from  four 
to  six  cleft ;  the  corolla  is  synpetalous,  rotate,  or  fun- 
nel-shaped, regular,  with  its  petals  equal  to  the  sepals, 
and  ezserted  from  the  calyx ;  the  stamens  are  as  many 
as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  exserted  alternately 
with  them ;  the  filaments  are  free,  the  anthers  incum- 
bent, two-celled,  and  open  longitudinally.  The  ger- 
men consists  of  ...o  connected  car^iels,  invested  by  the 
adherent  tube  of  the  calyx ;  the  styles  two,  and  the 
stinaa  headed. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  species  are  tropi- 
cal plants,  though  many  are  amongst  the  most  common 
and  neglected  British  weeds.  Mmldct(Rtibiatinctorum)i9 
common  in  gardens,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  Belgium 
and  Holland  for  its  roots,  which  yield  a  rich  brownish- 
red  dye.  The  Oaliums  or  bedstraws  are  familiar  plants, 
growing  on  hedges,  on  dry  banks,  or  sides  of  old  ditches, 
and  known  by  the  common  names  of  cleavers,  ladies' 
bedstraw,  crosswort,  and  the  like.  AipcrvJa  odoralum, 
another  of  the  order,  is  the  well-known  woodruff,  which 
acquires,  when  dried,  a  most  delicate  fragrance.  The 
coffee-tree  (Coffea),  Jesuit's  bark  {Cinchotia),  the  Cape 
jacmine  (Oardenia),  and  ipecacuanha  (Ceph'delU),  are 
also  well-known  members. 

As  might  be  uxi>ected,  the  properties  of  such  an  inde- 
finite order  are  very  voriud.  The  roots  of  many,  as  tho 
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madden  and  bedstraws,  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
colouring  matter ;  in  others  they  are  acrid,  emetic,  pur- 
gative, or  diuretic.  The  bark  (as  that  of  the  Cinchonia 
or  Peruvian  bark)  is  sometimes  bitter,  tonic,  and  astrin- 
gent, and  highly  prized  in  intermittent  fevers.  The 
v(due  of  the  roasted  albumen  of  the  coffee-berry  is  too 
well  known  to  require  allusion ;  and  perhaps,  if  trial 
were  made,  the  fruit  of  others  of  the  order  might  answer 
the  same  purpose.  The  fruit  of  the  genipa  and  sarco- 
cephalus  are  eaten  in  their  native  countries;  and  the 
fragrance  and  beauty  of  some,  as  the  Qazdonias,  Hind- 
sias,  and  Ixoras,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Among  our  ancestors,  the  dried  sdft  haulm 
of  the  galliums  was  much  used  for  beds ;  hence  tho 
term  'bedstraws'  for  the  plants  of  this  sub-tribe. 

COMPOSITiB— COUPOSIIES. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  tho  natural  or- 
ders, containing  not  fewer  than  nine  hundred  genera, 
and  upwards  of  eight  thousand  species.  The  members 
are  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  with  leaves  alternate 
or  opposite,  without  stipules,  and  usually  simple. 
What  is  called  the  flower  is  an  aggregation  of  uni- 
sexual or  hermaphrodite  florets,  collected  in  dense 
heads  upon  a  common  receptacle,  surrounded  by  an 
involucre,  as  exemplified  in  the  common  dais^,  mari- 
gold, and  dandelion.  As  the  compound  leaf  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  leaflets,  so  is  tho  composite 
flower  made  up  of  a  number  of  florets  arranged  on  one 
receptacle,  which  is  furnished  with  a  calyx-like  in- 
volucre. Each  floret  is  complete  in  itself,  having  all 
the  appendages  of  bracts,  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and 
pistil.  The  bracts  may  be  either  present  or  absent; 
when  present,  they  are  stationed  at  the  base  of  the 
florets,  and  designated  the  palea  of  the  receptacle.  The 
calyx  is  superior,  and  united  with  the  ovary,  so  that 
the  tube  is  rarely  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  perceptible; 
the  limb  is  either  wanting,  or  membranous,  and  cut 
into  long  feathery  segments  called  pappus.  The  corolla 
is  mouopetalous,  and  either  ligulate,  tubular,  or  bila- 
biate— that  is,  has  two  equal  lips  cut  into  several  lobes. 
The  stamens  are  equal  in  number  to  the  teeth  of  the 
corolla,  and  alternate  with  them;  the  anthers  grow  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cylinder,  through  which 
passes  the  style,  ending  in  a  two-lobed  stigma.  The 
ovary  is  inferior,  one-celled,  with  a  single  erect  ovule. 
The  fruit  is  an  achenium,  which  retains  the  pappus 
when  ripe,  and  falls  without  opening;  the  adherence  of 
this  pappus  or  down  is  familiarly  illustrated  in  tho 
head  of  the  ripe  dandelion. 

The  term  Composite  is  employed  in  consequence  of 
the  crowding  together  of  the  florets  into  headt,  Tho 
terra  Synantubrai  has  been  also  proposed,  on  account 
of  tho  cohesion  of  the  anthers;  and  from  tho  star-like 
arrangement  of  the  florets,  some  have  applied  the  word 
AsTEBAceiB.  lletaining,  however,  the  original  Jussieuau 
term,  the  Composite  order  has  been  divided  into  three 
sections: — 1,  Chicoracece,  in  which  all  the  florets  are 
ligulate;  2.  Corymbiferw,  most  of  the  florets  tubular, 
involucre  soft  and  unarmed,  style  not  jointed;  3,  Cyna- 
raceie,  most  of  the  florets  tubular,  involucre  hard  or 
spiny,  style  jointed  at  the  end.  To  these  Decandollo 
has  added  a  fourth  section — Labiat{/lorcB — in  which 
the  florets  are  bilabiate;  a  distinction  either  overlooked 
or  unknown  to  the  founder  of  the  Natural  System.  The 
Composite  plants  are  widely  scattered  over  the  globe, 
forming,  according  to  some  authorities,  one-twelfth  of 
its  vegetable  productions.  Humboldt  states  that  they 
constitute  one-seventh  of  the  flowering  plants  of  France, 
one-eighth  of  those  of  Oermany,  one-fifteenth  of  those 
of  Lapland,  a  sixteenth  of  those  of  New  Holland,  a 
sixth  of  the  North  American  Flora,  and  one-half  of 
that  of  America  within  the  tropics.  Though  their  in- 
crease and  decrease  do  not  follow  any  law  of  climate, 
it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  Chicoracess  aro 
chiefly  found  in  cold,  imd  the  Corymbifenn  in  wann 
regions.  Tho  Composites  are  herbaceous  in  the  colder 
quarters  of  the  glooe,  and  become  shrubby  an  we  ap- 
proach the  equator. 
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The  Chichoncese  are  well  illuatrated  by  the  common 
lettuce  (Laottua),  the  dandelion  {Taraxaoum),  the 
IUCC017  {Chicorium),  and  the  sow  thistle  (Sonohui), 
which  are  common  and  familiar  British  plants.  All 
the  member*  '  this  section  yield  a  milky  juice, 
which  y.  i  ,  astringent,  and  slightly  narcotic. 
Many  of  th  ra  used  in  medicine — as  the  lettuce, 
from  which  . .  '  narcotic  and  diuretic  Laotuoatium  is 
obtained.  M&nr  are  also  used  as  articles  of  food;  thus 
endive  (C  endtnia)  is  employed  as  a  salad,  so  is  the 
garden  lettuce  when  young,  the  root  of  the  sonchus,  and 
perhaps  more  than  all,  the  root  of  (C.  itttybu*)  or  wild 
succory,  which  is  roasted  and  largely  mingled  with 
coffee  tmder  the  name  of  chicory.  The  CorumbifenB, 
which  have  the  central  florets  tubular,  and  the  outer 
ones  generally  ligulate,  are  illustrated  by  the  tussilago 
or  coltsfoot  (T./ar/ara),  by  the  daisy  (Bellis  perennit), 

the  chamomil<! 
(AnthemUnobi- 
/if),  the  ground- 
sel (Seneoio), 
thetansy(7Vina- 
eetum  vtUgare), 
the  dahlia,  ma- 
rigold, &c.  The 
juice  of  this 
section  is  wa- 
tery; sometimes 
bitter  and  to- 
nic, and  some- 
times acrid. 
Many  of  them, 
either  in  their 
seeds,  or  in  the 
whole  sub- 
stance, contain 
volatile  oils, 
which  are  used 
Chamomile.  for  various  pur- 

poses; and  some  yield  yellow  and  other  dyes.  Among 
the  most  useful  of  the  section  may  be  mentioned  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  wormwood,  chamomile,  tansy, 
arnica,  and  ringwort ;  indeed  most  of  the  corymbifers 
are  of  medicinal  value.  The  Cynaracese  embrace  all 
those  which  bear  an  affinity  to  the  common  cardoon 
(C^nara  cardvnculug).  Their  juice  is  watery,  bitter, 
and  tonic.  By  cultivation  this  bitterness  is  lessened, 
and  the  plants,  or  portions  of  them,  become  edible. 
The  lection  may  be  illustrated  bv  the  cardoon  and 
common  artichoke,  all  the  thistles  {Carduvt),  the 
burdock  (Arctium),  tho  com  blue-bottles  {Centaurea), 
the  safflower  f  CartAamus).  The  properties  of  the  arti- 
choke are  well  known,  as  are  aJso  those  of  the  car- 
thamuB,  which  is  used  in  dyeing  as  well  as  in  medi- 
cine. The  Labiatiflone  are  less  known,  being  rarely 
seen  in  British  gardens.  Mutuia  and  Tfiptilion  are 
examples  of  this  section,  which  possess  to  a  certain 
extent  the  bitter  and  tonic  properties  of  the  order, 

ERICACELS — UEATUWORTS. 

This  is  an  extensive  order  of  shrubs  or  undershrubs, 
with  leaves  evergreen,  rigid,  entire,  whorled,  or  oppo- 
site, and  without  stipules.  '  The  name  of  tho  heath 
family,'  as  it  has  been  very  appropriately  remarked, 
*  conjures  up  immediately  the  image  of  a  number  of 
narrow-leaved  plants,  with  globular,  ventricose,  or  bell- 
shaped  flowers;  and  we  are  apt  at  first  to  think  that 
the  family  is  so  natural  a  one,  as  to  require  very  little 
explanation.'  Did  the  order  include  only  the  heaths, 
this  would  be  the  case,  for  all  the  heaths,  differing  as 
they  do  in  some  particulars,  may  be  racognised  at  a 
glance;  but  as  the  order  includes  the  Rhododendra, 
the  Azaleas,  and  Kalmias,  bendes  several  other  plaiits 
which  have  not  so  strong  a  family  likeness  to  each 
other  as  the  heaths,  it  becomes  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  on  tho  botanical  resemblances  which  connect 
them  together.  The  first  and  most  striking  of  these 
is  the  shape  of  tho  anthers,  each  of  which  appears  like 
two  anthem  stuck  together;  and  the  manner  of  their 


opening,  which  is  always  by  »  pore  or  round  hole  in  the 
upper  extremity  of  each  oull.  The  filaments  also  in 
all  the  genera,  except  Vaocinium  and  Oxyooccus,  crow 
flrom  boieath  the  seed-vessel,  being  generallv  sU«itly 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  corolla.  There  Is  uways 
a  sinale  style  with  an  undivided  stigma,  though  the 
capsule  has  generally  four  cells,  each  containing  seve- 
ral of  the  seeds,  which  are  small  and  numerous.  The 
calyx  is  four  or  five  cleft,  and  the  corolla  is  tubular, 
with  a  larger  or  smaller  limb,  which  is  also  four  or  five 
cleft.  The  above  are  the  connecting  points  between 
the  various  genera  which  compose  the  family ;  but  the 
differences  are  such  as,  according  to  most  botanists,  to 
require  a  subdivision  of  the  Encacesa  into  four  sub- 
orders, or  even  into  four  distinct  and  independent 
orders.  Adopting  the  former  idea,  we  shall  consider 
the  heath  family  under  the  following  subdivisions  : — 
1.  Encea,  or  those  most  closely  resembling  the  true 
heaths;  2.  Bhodorem,  those  allied  to  the  Rhododendra; 
3.  VaeeiniuB,  those  associated  with  the  common  bil- 
berry; and  4.  Pyrolea,  those  allied  to  the  winter-green 
and  fir-rape  of  our  woods  and  commons. 

1.  Erieea. — This  sub-order  may  be  arranged  into 
two  sections  —  namely,  the  true  heaths  (iricidai), 
having  bracteal  pedicles  of  flowers,  the  corolla  of  each 
flower  being  more  or  less  bell-shaped  or  globose,  with 
a  four-cleft  limb,  a  four-lobed  calyx,  and  eight  sta- 
mens; and  the  Andromedidm,  which  have  the  corolla 
more  globose,  the  limb  five-cleft,  the  calyx  five-lobed, 
and  ten  stamens.  In  other  respects,  both  sections  are 
nearly  alike :  both  have  a  honey-bearing  disk  under  the 
ovary;  and  both  have  the  leaves,  which  are  narrow  and 
leathery,  slightly  rolled  in  at  the  margin.  The  stamens 
appear  differently  in  the  several  genera,  some  being 
capitate,  others  ending  in  awn-shaped  horns ;  in  some 
they  are  concealed  by  the  corolla,  in  others  they  are 
exposed.  The  style,  in  some  of  the  genera,  projects  con- 
siderably beyond  the  corolla,  in  others  it  is  rather  con- 
tracted. The  more  familiar  genera  are  the  besom-heath 
of  our  moors  {E.  ietralix),  the  Cape  heath  (E.  hispida), 
common  ling  or  heather  {Calluna  vulgaris),  the  moor 
heaths  (OyptocaUis),  and  those  Cape  heaths  with 
slimy,  glutinous,  cylindrical  corollas  (Callista).  All 
of  these  are  true  heaths,  and  bear  so  striking  a  resem- 
blance to  the  common  ling  of  our  moors,  as  to  be  at 
once  recognised.  The  genera  Andromeda,  Zenobia,  the 
strawberry-tree  {Arbutua),  the  bearberry  of  our  High- 
lands {Arctostaphi^os  uva-ursi),  and  Oua^^heria,  fre- 
quent in  gardens,  are  illustrations  of  the'  second  Rcction. 
The  heaths  cover  large  tracts  of  our  own  country,  ore 
common  in  North  and  South  America,  and  abound  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  has  supplied  our  gar- 
dens with  hundreds  of  the  most  beautiful  species.  All 
of  them  possess  bitter,  astringent,  and  diuretic  proper- 
ties ;  and  the  berries  of  some,  as  well  as  the  flowers,, 
have  been  used  in  dyeing.  The  Arbutus  is  a  very  or- 
namental shrub,  the  berries  of  which  are  edible,  and 
may  be  used  in  tho  preparation  of  a  wine.  The  Picts 
are  said  to  have  der'ved  a  wholesome  beverage  from  tho 
heath ;  and  the  bearberry  plant  is  used  in  some  parts 
of  Russia  for  tanning.  The  Highland  heaths  furnish 
excellent  pasture  for  bees,  and  its  seeds  furnish  tho 
principal  food  of  the  grouse. 

2.  ModoretB. — The  plants  in  this  sub-order  have  all 
less  or  more  a  resemblance  to  the  well-known  genus 
Rhododendron  —  the  species  of  which  have  generally 
evergreen  leaves,  and  large  show^  flowers  produced  in 
terminal  corymbs.  The  calyx  is  small;  the  corolla 
large  in  proportion,  bell-shaped,  and  deeply  five-cleft; 
the  st-^mens  five  or  ten;  the  capsule  five-celled,  and 
five-valved.  The  flowers  are  generally  puiple  or  whitish, 
though  in  some  they  are  yellow,  pink,  or  bright-scarlet, 
as  in  the  Nepaul  tree-rhododendron.  The  genus  Aza- 
lea is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Rhododendra;  but  its 
species — the  Indian  and  American — differ  considerably 
in  their  inflorescence  and  leaves ;  the  latter  in  some  spe- 
cies being  deciduous.  Kalmia  and  Afenziesia  are  fami- 
liar garden  genera:  Ledum  palusire,  or  wild  rosemary, 
and  the  Labrador  tea-plant  (^  Idtifolium),  also  rank 
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under  this  section.  The  members  of  this  sub>order 
have  an  exteniiiTo  roiige^  being  found  abundantly  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  They  ard  chiefly 
inhabitants  of  high  cold  regions,  and  in  this  particular 
agree  with  the  general  habit  of  the  order.  The  Rho- 
dodendra  possess  soporific  properties — R.  crysanthum 
being  used  in  gout  and  acute  rheumatism.  The  Azaleas 
are  astringent,  and  some,  ns  A.  pontia,  is  said  to  be 
poisonous.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Kalmias;  and 
indeed  the  whole  of  this  section  require  to  be  used  with 
caution.  The  intoxicating  effect  of  liquors  is  in- 
creased by  an  infusion  of  any  of  the  species. 

3.  Vacoinieit.  —  This  section,  which  we  have  tabu- 
lated as  a  separate  order,  contains  two  well-known 
genera — Vacc'mium,  the  bilberries  and  whortle-berries  ; 
and  Oxyeoeoui,  the  cranberries.  They  are  shrubs  with 
alternate,  leathery  leaves,  and  of  a  close-growing  busby 
habit,  with  round  or  angled  stems.  The  flowers  are 
solitiury,  or  in  racemes,  and  in  their  general  structure 
differ  little  from  the  heaths,  except  in  the  ovary  being 
inferior.  In  Voccinium,  the  stamens  are  eight  or  ten, 
and  the  anthers  homed  or  spurred ;  in  Oxycoccus,  the 
stamens  are  eight,  and  the  anthers  without  spurs.  The 
members  are  natives  of  Europe  and  America ;  the  for- 
mer genus  delighting  in  high  dry  situations,  and  the 
latter  in  marshes  and  swamps.  Both  yield  edible 
berries,  which  have  austere  antiscorbutic  properties. 
The  bilberry  or  blaeberry  (  V.  myrtxllus)  of  our  woods 
and  hills  is  familiar  to  every  one,  as  also  the  whortle- 
berry (V.  vitU-idaea).  In  North  America  there  are 
many  species — as  V.  angust\folium  (bluets) ;  V.  stami- 
neum  (deerberries);  and  V.  frondosum  (blue  tangles). 
Of  the  cranberry  there  are  generally  reckoned  two 
species^O.  paluttris,  the  common  cranberry  of  Euro- 
pean morasses;  and  0.  macrooarpa,  the  American 
cranberry,  which  has  a  larger  and  more  oblong  fruit. 
The  berry  of  both  is  extensively  collected,  and  used 
for  tarts  and  other  conserves. 

4.  Pyrolete. — The  main  distinction  of  this  sub-order 
is  the  long  arillus  or  skin  which  encloses  the  seeds, 
and  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  winged.  It  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  winter-green  (Pyrda),  which 
is  common  in  British  woods  ;  and  by  the  fir -rape 
{Monotropa),  a  rather  rare  parasite,  which  attacks 
roots  of  the  beech  and  pine.  The  species  of  Pyrola  are 
described  as  'pretty  little  evergreen  plants,  with 
white  flowers,  the  corollas  consisting  of  five  distinct 
petals,  and  which  have  ten  stamens,  the  anthers  of 
which  are  two-celled,  each  cell  opening  by  a  pore  :  the 
style  is  single,  ending  iii  a  capitate  stigma  cut  in 
five  lobes;  the  fruit  a  five-celled  capsule.'  The  yellow 
fir-rape  has  a  coloured  stem,  furnished  with  scales 
instead  of  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  drooping, 
hare  a  four  or  five  parted  calyx,  and  a  four  or  five 
petalled  corolla- 

§  COROLLIFLOR^.. 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  subdivision  have  the 
stamens  inserted  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  petals,  which 
are  joined  together  so  as  to  form  a  monopetalous  co- 
rolla. This  corolla  furnishes,  as  it  were,  a  cup  for  the 
stamens  and  pistil,  quite  distinct  from  tiie  calyx.  The 
Orders  exhibiting  these  distinctive  characteristics  are 
as  follow: — 


Epocridancic— Epacridg 
Styracact'iv— Storaxworta 
Myrsinacen;— Ardklodu 
SnpotAoco!— Sspotads 
Ebenaccie— Ebenada 
lirexfacca)— DrexiiulH 
Oleaccx— Olivonrorts 
Jaftniinucpic — Jasminwnria 
Btryclmaci;:!! — Htrychnadii 
Apooynnci'iu— Dogbanes 
A8cl(>|iia<lac('a!— AacleiiimU 
aentiunacro!— UcntianwurtH 
Ulj(noniaci'a>— Biinionfads 
Pedaliaceie— Pedaliads 
PnlemnniaccHt— I'hinx  worts 
Bydrupbyllacciu  -llydroiAyU 


Convulvulaccio— Bindweeds 
Jloraginacca! — Roraguwortti 
CordiaoeiD— HcbestenN 
Solanaceie— NiRhtHhades 
Scrophularittoeie— Figworts 
I^amiat'ctc  \     ,   . ,  . 
LabiatjB     /-I-sblates 
Verbenaccm— Verbenes 
Myoporaceio— Myoporads 
Acantbacvte — AoaiithadH 
OrobanchucciB— Uruomrapc* 
LentibuIariacoiB— ItuttcrH  urts 
Primulaccaj—Primworts 
Globulariaceie— Olobulariads 
PlumbaKinocex'— I^adworta 
Plnntnginnceic -Itibwurta 


OLBAOEA— 0LIVKW0RT8. 

Under  this  order  is  reckoned  upwards  of  twenty 
genera,  and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  species. 
They  are  trees  and  shrubs  with  erect  or  climbing  stems, 
and  with  leaves  opposite,  petiolate,  simple,  seldom  ter- 
iiate  or  pinnate,  and  destitute  of  stipules.  The  inflo- 
rescence is  in  panicles;  the  flowers  regular  and  united, 
or  sometimes,  by  abortion,  polygamous;  calyx  free,  di- 
vided, and  persistent;  corolla  hyposynous,  four-cleft, 
and  rarely  wanting;  stamens  two,  njrpogrnous  when 
the  corolla  is  absent,  alternating  with  its  lateral  lobes 
when  present,  or  when  there  are  four  petals  connecting 
the  lateral  petals  in  pairs;  filaments  iree;  anthers  two- 
celled,  bursting  longitudinally;  ovary  free,  two-celled; 
ovules  pendulous  and  in  pairs;  style  sometimes  want- 
ing; stigma  entire  or  bifid;  fruit  drupaceous,  baccate, 
or  samaroid.  According  to  the  character  of  the  fruit, 
the  order  is  sometimes  subdivided  into  the  OLEiE,  hav- 
ing it  a  drupe  or  berry,  and  the  Fraxin&£,  having  it 
samaroid. 

The  principal  genera  arc  Olea,  the  olive;  Fraxinwi, 
the  ash;  Omits,  the  manna-osh;  Lignalnim,  the  privet; 
Syringa,  the  lilac;  Chionanthus,  the  fringe-tree;  FliUly- 
"•ea,  Millinglonia,  Linociera,  Fontanma,  and  Notekea. 
The  olive  (0.  sativa)  is  a  well-known  tree,  with  small 
white  flowers,  and  a  fleshy  drupe  like  a  sloe,  from  which 
is  expressed  the  oil  of  commerce.  The  ash  {F.  cxceUior) 
is  a  common  British  tree,  with  pinnate  leaves,  the 
flowers  without  a  corolla,  and  the  fruit  a  winged  sa- 
mara or  key,  resembling  a  dry  leaf,  with  one  or  two 
seeds.  The  manna-ash  (0.  Europieus),  though  closely 
resembling  the  common  ash  in  its  leaves  and  samara, 
has  loose  panicles  of  white  flowers,  the  corollas  of  which 
are  divided  into  four  long  narrow  segments.  The 
privet  (//.  wlgare),  the  lilac  (&  vulgaris),  and  Philly- 
rea,  are  too  common  ornamental  shrubs  to  require  par- 
ticular notice. 

Economically,  the  oliveworts  are  of  great  importance. 
Besides  the  oil  of  the  olive,  so  universally  used  in 
Europe,  the  unripe  berries  are  pickled  and  eaten  on 
the  continent  to  provoke  an  appetite;  and  the  bark, 
which  is  bitter  and  astringent,  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  cinchona.  The  bark  of  tlie  common  ash,  as  well 
as  that  of  several  members,  is  astringent  and  febri- 
fugal, while  the  wood  of  the  former  is  easily  worked, 
and  exceedingly  tough  and  durable.  Manna,  which  is 
a  saccharine  cathartic,  is  procured  by  wounding  the 
bark  of  the  Omus,  &c. .  The  sweetness  of  this  substance 
is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  sugar,  but  to  a  distinct 
principle  called  Maunite,  which  differs  from  cane-sugar 
in  not  fenuenting  with  water  and  yeast.  The  lilac, 
like  the  ash  and  others,  is  held  in  great  repute,  in  some 
of  the  marshy  districts  of  France,  as  a  febrifuge;  being 
indeed  the  only  remedy  ever  employed  for  the  marsh 
or  intermittent  fever  which  prevails  there.  The  flowers 
of  0.  fragrans  are  said  to  be  employed  by  the  Chinese 
to  impart  a  delicate  flavour  to  some  of  their  teas. 

COMVOLVULACEA — BINDWEEDS. 

A  well-defined  order,  containing  above  forty  genera, 
and  between  six  and  seven  hundred  species.  The  mem- 
bers are  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  with  stems  usually 
twining,  smooth,  or  pubescent,  and  with  leaves  alter- 
nate, undivided  or  lobed,  and  exstipulate.  The  inflo- 
rescence is  axillary  or  terminal ;  peduncles  one  or  many 
flowered,  the  partial  ones  generally  with  two  bracts. 
The  essential  characters  an. — calyx  persistent  in  five 
divisions,  and  imbricated  as  if  in  more  whorls  than 
one— often  very  unequal ;  corolla  monopetalous,  hypo- 
gyiious,  regular,  deciduous;  the  limb  five-lobed,  and 
plaited;  stamens  five,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
corolla,  and  alternate  with  its  segments  ;  ovary  simple, 
with  two  or  four  cells,  few-seeded,  tlie  ovules  definite 
and  erect;  style  one,  usually  divided  at  the  top: 
stigmas  obtuse  or  acute;  capsule  with  the  valves  fitting 
at  their  edges  to  the  angles  of  a  loose  dissepiment, 
bearing  the  seeds  at  its  base. 

The  more  familiar  genera  are— Cmtv/tiu/iu,  Caly- 
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Jeg'ut,  Ipomma,  FMia,  Ciucula,  and  Batatas.  All 
thoKO  genera  have  the  corollas  marked  with  a  decided 
fold  or  plait,  have  the  peculiarly  imbracated  calyx,  are 
climbing  plants,  and  not  to  bo  easily  confounded  with 
any  other  family.  The  Convolvtdiu  arvenaia  is  the 
wild  climber  of  our  hedges;  and  C  tricolor,  so  com- 
mon in  gardens,  is  a  native  of  Sicily.  The  bii-'Veed, 
Calyategia  tepum,  is  another  of  our  hedge  natives,  and 
is  the  well-known  pest  of  the  farmer.  The  CuacMlai, 
or  dodders,  often  arranged  into  an  independent  order, 
are  extremely  destructive  parasites,  originally  spring- 
ing from  the  ground,  but  decaying  at  the  root  as  socn 
as  they  are  established  on  the  plants  they  attack.  The 
other  genera  are  chiefly  natives  of  warmer  regions ;  nouo 
have  yet  been  discovered  in  the  coldest  climates. 

The  roots  of  the  order  abound  in  an  acrid,  purgativ«>, 
milky  juice,  exemplified  in  jalap,  which  is  obtained 
from  Ipomaa  Xalapa  (from  Xalapa  in  Mexico) ;  and  in 
soauunonp,  the  concrete  juice  of  the  root  of  C'onvol. 
teammonia,  found  principally  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Ex- 
cellent jalap  is  also  obtained  from  Exogonum  purga,  a 
beautiful  climber  with  crimson  flowers;  and  indeed 
morn  or  less  from  almost  the  whole  of  the  order.  Not- 
withstanding, the  roots  or  tubers  of  Batatas  edulis,  the 
common  sw6et  potato,  is  edible,  as  is  also  that  of  Ip. 
maororhiza,  whose  insipid  farinaceous  tubers  are  found 
in  the  sandy  soil  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  weightng  as 
much  as  forty  or  fifty  pounds.  The  majority  of  the 
members  have  fine  showy  flowers,  which  add  greatly  to 
their  importance. 

SOLANACa£ — NIGUTSIIADES. 

An  extensive  and  somewhat  varied  order,  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty  genera,  and  nearly  nine  hundred  species. 
They  aro  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  with  angular  or  rounded  stems.  The  es- 
sential characters  aro — calyx  five  (rarely  four),  plaited 
and  persistent ;  corolla  with  the  limb  having  the  same 
number  of  lobes  as  the  calyx,  somewhat  unequal,  and 
deciduous ;  estivation  folded  or  imbricate ;  stamens 
alternating  with  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  sometimes 
one  abortive ;  anthers  bursting  longitudinally,  or  by 
terminal  pores ;  ovary  two  or  more  celled,  rarely  one- 
celled  ;  ovules  usually  indefinite ;  style  continuous ; 
stigma  obtuse,  very  rarely  lobed ;  fruit  either  a  capsule 
opening  variously,  a  berry  with  t'uc  placenta  adhering 
to  the  dissepiment,  or  a  nuculanium,  with  five  spuri- 
ous-celled nucules,  which  have  one  seed  in  each;  seeds 
sessile.  Though  agreeing  in  most  of  the  above  charac- 
teristics, the  various  members  have  difleronccs  suflicient 
to  require  a  division  into  four  sab-orders — namely, 
Solanea,  Nicot'uxnca,  Verbascinea;,  and  Nolanew. 

1.  The  Solanece  closely  resemble  each  other  in  their 
flowers,  of  which  those  of  the  garden  nightshade  and 
potato  may  be  taken  as  examples ;  and  also  in  their 
berry-like  fruit,  which  is  always  crowned  by  the  jicrsis- 
tent  calyx.  The  genus  Solanutn,  to  which  belongs  the 
bitter-sweet  {S,  dulcamara), '  the  garden  nightshade 
{S.  niffrum),  and  the  potato  (S.  tuberosum),  has  the 
anthers  opening  by  two  pores  like  the  heaths,  whereas 
all  the  other  members  of  the  order  have  a  slit  down 
each  cell.  The  tomato,  or  love-apple  (Lpcoperskitm 
eseulentum),  with  its  edible  fruit ;  the  capsicum  {G.fru- 
tescens),  whose  dry  inflated  berry  yields  tho  cayenne 
pepper  of  commerce ;  tho  winter  cherry  (Physatis  Alke- 
kengi),  also  with  edible  berry-like  fruit ;  the  deadly 
nightshade  {Alropa  belladona),  which  furniiihes  the 
deadly  poison  of  that  name;  and  the  Barbary  or 
box-thorn  (Lj/cium  barbarum),  all  belong  to  this  sub- 
tribe.  The  SoloneiD  aro  rather  dangerous  in  their 
qualities,  the  leaves  and  flowers  being  an  acrid  or  nar- 
cotic poison,  and  the  fruit  and  tubers  only  becoming 
wholesome  and  nutritious  when  cooked.  2,  The  Nieo- 
tianea  closely  resemble  the  preceding  sub-tribe  in  their 
folded-like  corolla,  but  diflfer  in  having  capsular  fruit ; 
that  is,  in  having  the  se«d-vessel«dry  and  hard  when 
ripe,  and  not  soft  and  pulpy  like  a  berry.  The  flowers 
are  also  more  funnel  shaped,  with  a  lungish  tube  and 
spreading  limb.    Tue  principal  genera  uro  Nicotiana 


(N.  taAooum),  being  the  Virginian  tobaeo^  of  eommerca) 
Petuiiia,  which  famishes  some  of  our  best-known  garden 
favourites;  Nieretnbergia,  a  genera  of  ornamental  green- 
house plants;  I/yofoyamtM,  the  poisonous  henbane;  Da- 
tura, X>.  Mtrammiuta,  being  the  common  thorn-apple; 
and  Jirugnumsia,  Salpiglossis,  and  SchizanAiu,  all  nran 
or  less  prized  fbr  their  showy  funnel-shaped  flowers, 
some  of  which  are  highly  fragrant.  The  members  of 
this  sub-order  also  require  to  be  used  with  caution,  on 
account  of  their  acrid  and  narcotic  properties,  which 
are  well  illustrated  by  tho  henbane  and  tobacco.  3. 
The  Verbeucineo!  have  not  the  corolla  plaited  in  the 
bud,  and  possess  only  one-celled  anthers.  The  genera 
Verbascum,  Celsia,  and  Aammtda,  illustrate  this  sub- 
tribe.  V.  thapsus  is  the  common  weed  shepherd's  club, 
so  called  from  the  club-like  raceme  of  its  flowers ;  it 
has  mucilaginous  and  emulcent  properties.  4.  Nola- 
ntte.  'This  tribe,'  says  Mrs  Loudon,  ' is  principally 
known  by  the  genus  Nolana,  the  species  of^  which  aro 
annual  plants,  natives  of  Chili  and  Peru,  which  have 
of  late  been  much  cultivated  in  British  gardens.  The 
flowers  of  iV.  alriplictfolia,  one  of  the  commonest  kind, 
very  much  resemble  those  of  the  convolvulus  tricolor, 
and  the  leaves  are  largo  and  juicy  like  those' of  the 
spinach.  On  opening  the  corolla  there  will  be  found 
five  stamens,  surrounding  four  or  five  ovaries,  which 
are  crowded  together  on  a  fleshy  ring-like  disk.  These 
ovaries,  when  ripe,  become  as  many  drupes,  enclosing 
each  a  threo  or  four  celled  nut  or  bony  putamen, 
which  is  marked  with  three  or  more  grooves  on  the 
outside,  and  has  three  or  more  little  holes  beneath. 
All  the  species  of  Nolana  huvc  the  same  peculiarities 
in  their  seed-vessels,  though  they  differ  in  many  other 
respects.'  In  this  sub -tribe  there  is  also  the  genus 
Grabowtkya,  tho  nuts  of  which  resemble  those  of  the 
coflTce. 

Besides  the  generiv  contained  in  the  preceding  sub- 
tribes,  there  are  others,  placed  by  some  botanists  under 
the  nightshades,  and  by  others  under  the  figworts — 
such  as  Anthocerais,  the  species  of  which  are  evergreen 
shrubs  from  New  Holland,  with  bell-shaped  corollas; 
Browallia,  containing  several  tender  annuals;  and 
the  medicinal  Franc'ucea  of  Brazil. 

SCBOPUULAMACEJi — FIOWORTS. 

The  Figworts,  of  which  the  common  foxglove  may  be 
taken  as  the  type,  form  rather  an  extensive  order,  con- 
sisting of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  genera  and 
nearly  two  thousand  species.  The  members  are  herba- 
ceous, ;-arely  shrubby  plants, with  round  or  square  stems; 
the  leaves  being  simple  and  exstipulate,  opposite  or 
whorled, seldom  alternate,  and  either  sessile  or  with  foot- 
stalks. The  inflorescence  is  very  variable,  being  axil- 
lary or  united,  usually  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  in  panicles ; 
calyx  inferior,  persistent,  and  often  unequal ;  corolla 
tubular  or  inflated,  with  a 
short  limb,  which  is  flat 
or  erect,  nearly  equally  di- 
vided or  labiate;  stamens 
definite,  two  or  four;  fila- 
ments free;  anthers  two- 
celled;  ovary  two -celled 
and  many-seeded ;  style 
simple  ;  stigma  obtuse, 
rarely  bifid  ;  fruit  a  dry 
capsule. 

Tho  following  genera 
may  be  mentioned  as  il- 
lustrative of  the  order : — 
Sorophtflaria,  weeds  com- 
mon in  British  ditches  ; 
Digitalis,  the  foxglove  of 
our  waysides  and  gardens; 
Antirrhinum,  the  well  - 
known  snapdragon;  Lina- 
ria,  the  toadflax  of  our 
hedges  and  banks  ;  Eu- 
phrasia, the  meadow  eyebright;  Veronica,  includine 
the  brooklime  of  our  ditches,  and  the  speedwells  w  licS 
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abound  in  CTaiy  waite  ^aoe;  Khintmlkiu,  the  yellow 
nttlo;  and  Co/ofoIaHa,  Buddlea,  Mimulw,  and  othen, 
now  faTOuriiea  in  erery  flower*gard«n.  The  form  of 
ike  flowers  in  the  difierent  genera  vary  conBiderably, 
aa  mi^  be  aeen  by  examining  the  foxglove,  the  ipeed- 
well,  and  calceolaria — plant*  at  the  command  of  every 
one.  The  stament.  alHO  present  considerable  differences : 
in  the  foxglove  {D.  purpurea)  there  are  two  long 
and  two  short;  in  Ptntttemon  there  are  five,  the  fifth 
being  long  and  slender,  and  without  an  anther;  in 
CalMtiaria  and  Veronka  there  are  only  two.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  subdivide  the  order — as, 
for  example,  into  two  sections,  the  one  including  the 
genera  having  four  anther-bearing  stamens,  and  the 
other  those  having  only  two-anthered  stamens.  Mr 
Bentham  divides  it  into  three  sub-orders,  according  to 
the  inflorescence,  each  of  which  are  again  subdivided 
into  several  tribes. 

In  their  properties  the  members  of  this  family  pre- 
sent no  great  uniformity.  The  majority,  however,  con- 
tain a  principle  more  or  less  acrid,  purgative  in  some, 
and  poisonous,  as  in  the  foxglove,  unless  tatcen  in  small 
doses.  The  meadow  eyebright  (Q.  qffioinalU)  is  slightly 
astringent  and  aromatic,  without  the  deleterious  quali- 
ties of  the  other  genera.  Cows  are  said  to  be  fond  of 
MdampifTum  pratente;  and  Linnaeus  says  the  best  and 
yellowest  butter  is  made  where  it  abounds.  One  or 
two  species  of  Linaria  and  Calceolaria  are  named  as 
yielding  colours  for  the  dyer. 

LABIATE — LABIATES. 

A  Tei7  large  natural  order,  remarkable  for  the  uni- 
fbrmity  of  structure  and  properties  which  prevails 
among  the  memben.  The  labiate  or  lipped  corolla 
immediately  suggests  the  mint,  sage,  thyme,  dead- 
nettle,  horehound,  and  lavender,  with  which  every  one 
musi.  be  less  or  more  familiar.  They  are  herbs  or 
trndershmbs,  with  quadrangular  stems,  and  with  oppo- 
site, divided  or  undivided,  exstipulate  leaves,  replete 
with  receptacles  of  aromatic  oil.  The  flowers  are  in 
opposite,  nearly  sessile,  axillary  cymes,  resembling 
whorlx,  as  in  the  dead-nettle ;  sometimes  solitary,  as  if 
capitate;  calyx  tubular  and  persis- 
tent; corolla  bilabiate,  the  upper 
lip  (a)  being  entire  or  bifid,  the 
lower  (b)  three-cleft,  the  upper  in 
estivation  overlapping  the  lower; 
stamens  four,  didynamous,  the  up- 
per sometimes  wanting;  ovary  deep- 
ly four-lobed,seatedouafle8hy  diss, 
each  lobe  nontaining  one  erect 
ovula ;  styl  j  simple;  stigma  bifid ; 
Labiate.  fniit  from  one  to  four  small  nuts, 

enclosed  within  the  persistent  calyx. 

The  following  plants  well  exemplify  the  order: — 
Lamium  album,  the  white  dead-nettles  of  our  wall-sides; 
Salvia  officinaii*,  the  common  garden  Ba<^;  Jiotmarinwi 
ttfficinalis,  the  wcll-linown  rosemary  shr;b;  Thymta 
vulgaris,  the  garden  thyme;  Lavandula  vern,  the  sweet- 
scented  lavender ;  Mentha  viridis,  spearmint,  and  M. 
piperita,  peppermint ;  Nepeta  gleehoma,  the  ground  ivy 
of  our  woods  and  ditches  ;  MarrvJbium  vulgare,  the  true 
medicinal  horehound;  Ballota  nigra,  blacic  horehound, 
well  known  for  its  heavy  oppressive  smell;  Frunella  vul- 
garit,  self-heal ;  Ajuga  replant,  the  common  bugle  of 
our  woods  and  shady  situations ;  with  bat>il,  marjoram, 
betony,  hyssop,  and  other  culinary  or  medicinal  herbs. 
The  order  is  sometimes  known  by  the  term  Menthacem, 
taking  mint  as  the  type ;  and  sometimes  as  Lumiaceee, 
taking  the  dead-nettle;  but  we  retain  the  older  and  bet- 
ter established  one  of  Labiata.  It  is  usual  to  divide 
the  Labiates  into  twelve  tribes,  each  embracing  minor 
subdivisions  or  families. 

Most  of  the  Labiate  order  are  medicinal,  at  least 
none  of  them  are  dangerous.  The  leaves  are  full  of 
little  pustules  or  receptacles  of  essential  oil,  which 
gives  to  the  plants  their  cordial  sudorific  and  anti- 
spaimodio  properties.  Many  of  them  also  possess  bitter 
uad  t«nio  quaiitiM  in  conjuuctiou  with  those  derived 
I0« 


ih>m  the  essential  oil.  Ths  names  of  the  nneia  aboT« 
recited  will  at  once  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  leader 
all  that  is  pleasant  and  valuable  in  the  order. 

ACAMTUAOBJfr— AOANTUADS. 

There  ore  nearly  one  hundred  genera  enumerated 
under  this  order,  and  upwards  of  seven  hundred  speeies 
of  herbs  and  shrubs,  prinoipally  inhabiting  tropical 
regions.  Leaves  oppo*ite  and  without  stipules;  inflor- 
escence terminal  or  axillary;  flowers  in  spikes  with 
two  or  three  bracts  to  each ;  calyx  in  four  or  five  divi< 
sions  and  persistent— but  in  many  of  the  speeies  in- 
conspicuous or  obsolete,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the 
large  bracts;  corolla  monopetalous  and  usuallv  irre- 
gular, with  the  limb  ringent  or  bilabiate,  and  decidu- 
ous; stamens  two  or  four,  and  in  the  latter  case  didy- 
namous; anthers  one  or  two  celled,  sometimes  bearded 
as  in  Acanthus,  and  bursting  longitudinally;  stvle 
simple;  stigma  one  or  two  lobed ;  fruit  a  two-celled 
capsule,  elastically  two-valved;  seeds  supported  on  a 
filiform  podosperm.  The  elastic  dehiscent  capsules, 
wingless  seeds  with  hooked  dissepiments,  and  imbri- 
cated flowers,  are  distinguishing  features. 

The  genera  best  known  are  AeatUkut,  7%unhtrgia, 
Ruellia,  and  Jutlieia,  sometimes  taken  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  tribes  or  sub-orders.  The  species  of  Acanthus 
arc  found  chiefly  in  the  south  of  Europe;  they  are 
plants  with  graceful  foliage,  and  the  leaves  of  the  A. 
malit  is  said  to 
have  furnished 
Callimachus 
with  patterns  for 
the  capital  of 
the  Corinthian 
pillar.  The  co- 
rolla varies  con- 
siderably in  the 
difierent  genera; 
being  bilabiate 
in  Justicia,  fun- 
nel -shaped  in 
Ruellia,  and 
Campanulale  in 
Thunbergia,  the 
species  of  which 
are  climbers. 

The  proper* 
ties  of  the  order 
are  little  known.  Aoanthua 

The  Arabs  use  the  leaves  of  an  Acanthus  by  way  of 
salad;  Justieia  peetoralit,  boiled  in  sugar,  yields  a 
syrup  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  stomachic;  and  /. 
paniculata  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  the  famous  French 
tonic  Drogue  Amere.  A  valuable  deep  bluo  dye  is  said 
to  bo  obtained  from  one  of  the  East  Indian  Kuellias. 
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JHCOl'TLEOOy&r-II.  UONOCULAltYDSX, 

The  plants  in  this  division  havo  either  no  floral 
envelope,  or  have  one  only.  In  the  former  case,  the 
pistil  and  stamens  stand  naked ;  in  the  latter,  they  are 
surrounded  by  a  coloured  calyx  or  perianth  —  there 
being  no  membrane  corresponding  to  a  true  corolla. 
In  treating  the  orders  arranged  under  the  section  Mo- 
noehlamydea,  we  shall  use  tne  term  perianth,  whether 
coloured  or  not,  in  preference  to  calyx,  which  refers 
more  especially  to  an  envelope  which  is  exterior  to  the 
true  corolla  when  present.  The  following  are  the 
Orders  usually  enumerated : — 


NyotagiDacac— NyotagDs 
Auumuitocee— AmaniDths 
I'hytoUccacec— Phytoisccads 
Chenopodlaoea»— Ohenopods 
Ii«Roniaoen— Begonlsds 
I'olygonacec— Buckwheats 
Launoeie — Laurals 
MyrtiticBcec— Nutmegs 
I'roteaoMD — Proteads 
Tbymslawsi  P^^uuwls 


SsntalaoeK— Sandal  warts 
Elcacnacete— Oleasters 
Ariatolochlscec— Birth  worts 
Oytlnsoote— OiRtiinspes 
Kuphorblaoen—Spiitge  worts 
Btaokhouslac'm--8taoklioiiKiadB 
Antide(niace«'— Antldrbinads 
Vrtieacen— Nuttlewortg 
ITImaoec— Elm  worts 
PipsrsOTSs  I'liiipaiNWls 
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8Y6TEMATIO  BOTANY. 


Jinlan<«w>   ittntonJs 
BaUoMsa— WlUowworU 
Batulaoea— Blrohworts 
Oonrlaoea— Mast  worts 
—  -Planes 


Myrlcacea   Galsworts 
OarryaosB— Qarryada 
EmpetraooB— Crowberrios 
Oonlferte— Conifers 
Oyoadaoeo— Oyoads. 


LAUIUCKJt— LAURBL8. 

An  important  order,  comprising  above  forty  genera, 
and  four  nundred  species.  There  are  two  sub-types — 
the  one  consisting  of  troen,  with  elegant  foliage  and 
aromatic  properties;  the  other  of  herbs,  which  aro  leaf- 
less, twining  in  habit,  and  insipid.  The  arborescent 
species  have  exstipulate,  alternate  ^seldom  opposite) 
leaves,  with  inconspicuous  flowers ;  tne  herbaceous  are 
sometimes  twining  parasites.  The  perianth  is  f^m 
four  to  six-cleft,  the  limb  sometimes  obsolete;  estiva- 
tion imbricate.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  dis- 
tinct; the  former  have  four,  six,  or  eight  stamens,  op- 
posite the  segments  of  the  perianth ;  tho  latter  have 
four  or  more  abortive  stamens,  furnished  with  glands, 
but  without  anthers,  a  one-celled,  one-seeded  ovary, 
with  a  simple  style  and  an  obtuse-crested  stigma.  The 
fruit  is  fleshy  and  indehiscent,  naked,  or  covered  by 
the  enlarged  and  fleshy  perianth.  The  two  or  four- 
celled  anthers,  with  the  valves  curling  upwards  when 
ripe,  like  those  of  the  berberry,  and  the  filaments  fur- 
nished with  kidney-shaped  glands  at  their  baae,  are 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  order. 

The  chief  genera  are — Laurua,  the  sweet  bay;  Sasia- 
frat,  the  sassafras -tree;  Persea,  the  avocado  pear; 
CampAoro,  the  camphor-tree;  Cinnamomum,  the  cinna- 
mon-tree (all  of  which  were  at  one  time  included  under 
the  genus  Lauras) ;  Cagiytha,  Trelranthera,  and  Cryp- 
tocarya.  The  true  laurels  have  two  anthers,  and  naked 
fruit;  the  cassia,  cinnamon,  and  camphor  have  four 
anthers,  and  the  fruit  covered. 

The  arborescent  Lauracese  contain  essential  oil  in 
abundance,  which  iropartn  to  them  a  peculiar  sweet, 
though  strong  penetrating  odour,  and  a  worm  and  plea- 
sant taste;  hence  they  yield  some  of  our  moat  grateful 
stimulants  and  spices.  Cinnamon,  cassia,  camphor, 
bensoin,  and  sassafras,  are  products  of  the  family;  the 
loots  of  the  red  bay  yield  a  violet  dye ;  and  a  concrete  oil, 
used  in  candle  manufacture,  is  obtained  from  the  fruit 
of  L.  glauca.  Tho  coswood  or  Madeira  mahogany  is  the 
wood  of  L.  chloroxyUm  and  Indica ;  and  the  Isobella 
wood  of  the  cabinetmaker  is  the  produce  of  L.  horhonia, 
the  red  bay.  The  custom  of  crowning  heroes  and  scho- 
lars with  the  leaves  of  tho  bay  or  laurel  is  well  known 
to  every  reader  of  ancient  history. 

ARISIOLOCHIACKS — BIRIUWOBTS. 

There  are  only  six  or  eight  genera  in  this  order,  the 
memben  of  which  are  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs, 
sometimes  of  climbing  habit.  The  essential  characters 
are  —  flowers  hci'muphro(]ito;  perianth  tubul&r,  ad- 
herent with  the 
ovary,  and  di- 
vided into  three 
segments  ;  sta- 
mens from  six  to 
ten,  sometimes 
free  and  dis- 
tinct, at  other 
adhering 
the  style 
stigma ; 
three  to 
eix-oelled;  style 
short;  stigma 
six-rayed ;  fruit 
capsular,  dry,  or 
succulent,  three 
tosix-celled.and 
many-seeded; 
seeds  thin,  flat, 
and  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour. 


times 
with 
and 
ovary 
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Tlie  chief  generk  tm—AriMolochia  th*  biithwori;  and 


AMunm,  the  wild  ginger  of  North  Amwioa.  Many 
of  the  speoiet  are  natives  of  Europe;  but  they  abound 
most  in  the  tropical  regions  of  America:  Ariit.  cle- 
matis and  Aiar.  EwqMvm  are  the  only  two  found 
in  Britain.  The  genui  Aianmi  dividing,  U  it  were, 
the  representation  of  the  order,  the  term  Aaartnece  is 
sometimes  used  indiscriminately  with  that  which  we 
have  adopted. 

The  birthworts  are  heating  and  stimulating  in  their 
properties,  and  act  chieflv  on  the  skin  and  kidneys. 
The  prepared  root  of  Aritt.  urjmUaria  (Virgii^an 
snake-root)  is  used  in  ague,  typhus  fever,  tnd  in  jout 
— being  one  of  tho  ingredients  of  the  celebrated  Port- 
land powder.  The  snake-root,  as  the  name  implies,  is 
regarded  as  an  antidote  against  serpent-bites;  but 
whether  it  is  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  drop 
or  two  of  the  juice,  if  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
these  reptiles,  has  the  power  of  stupifying  it,  so  that  it 
can  be  handled  with  impunity ;  and  a  few  drops  swal- 
lowed, almost  instantly  causes  death.  The  roots  of  the 
Aiarunu  partake  more  of  bitter  and  acrid  properties, 
and  have  a  disagreeable  odour  like  that  of  the  sta- 
pelias.  Aaarum  canadense  has  an  aromatic  flavour, 
and  is  often  used  by  the  country  people  in  lieu  of 
the  trae  ginger — Zingiber  officinale. 

URTICACBiE — NETi  LBWORTB. 

This  is  an  extensive  order  of  plants,  which,  to  the 
uninitiated,  may  appear  very  dissimilar.     It  is  illus- 
trated, for  example,  by  the  common  nettle,  the  hop, 
the  hemp,  the  pellitory  of  the  wall,  the  bread-fruit- 
tree,  the  cow-tree,  upas,  mulberry,  common  fig,  banyan, 
and  India-rabber-trce,  all  of  which,  though  exhibiting 
difierent  habits  and  products,  are  not  only  strikingly 
alike  in  their  essential  characters,  but  also  in  their 
general  properties.    The  order  is  much  simplified  by 
subdivision   into  two  sections — namely,   Urticea  and 
Artocarpem  —  the  former   including   the   herbaceous 
species,  as  the  nettle,  hemp,  and  hop,  with  watery 
juice ;  and  the  latter  the  ligneous  species,  as  the  bread- 
fruit, mulberry,  and  fig,  which  have  their  juice  milky. 
Bearing  this  distinction  in  mind,  the  following  may  be 
stated  as  the  characteristics  of  the  order:  —  Trees, 
shrobs,  or  herbs,  with  alternate  leaves,  usually  covered 
with  asperities  or  stinging  hairs,  and  furnished  with 
membranous  stipules,  which  are  deriduous  or  convolute 
in  vernation ;  flowers  usually  monoecious,  sometimes 
dioecious ;  perianth  membranous,  lobed,  and  persistent; 
stamens  definite,  distinct,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
perianth,  and  opposite  its  lobes ;  anthers  turned  back- 
wards with  elasticity  when  bursting;  ovary  superior, 
simple ;  ovule  solitary,  erect,  or  pendulous ;  stigma 
simple ;  frait  a  simple  indehiscent  net,  surrounded  by 
the  membranous  or  fleshy  calyx,  as  in  the  nettle  and 
hemp — or  a  fleshy  receptacle,  either  covered  by  nume- 
rous nucules  lying  amorg  the  persistent  fleshy  calyxes, 
as  in  the  bread-frait,  or  enclosing  them  within  its 
cavity,  as  in  the  fig.    '  The  unisexual  flowers,'  says  Dr 
Lindley, '  simple  lenticular  fruit,  superior  radicle  and 
stipules,  afford  the  essential  characteristics  of  this 
order,  which  cannot  well  be  mistaken  for  any  except 
Clienopodiacea;  and  the  plants  of  that  order  never  have 
stipules,  or  rough  or  stinging  leaves.' 

The  chief  genera  under  the  sub-order  URiiCEiE  are — 
Uriica,  of  which  U.  dioica  is  the  common  stinging 
nettle  of  our  old  wall-sides;  U.  uretu,  the  smaller 
stinging  nettle;  and  U.  pilul\fera,  the  Roman  nettle 
of  our  gardeus ;  Humulus  lupulits,  the  cultivated  hop ; 
Cannabis  sativa,  tho  fibrous  hemp  of  commerce ;  and 
Parietaria  officinalis,  the  medicinal  pellitoiy  of  the 
wall.  The  members  of  this  section  are  widely  scat- 
tered over  the  world,  and  increase  apparently  with  the 
progress  of  civilisation.  The  chief  genera  of  the  sub- 
order ARTOCARPGiE  ars — Artocarpus,  of  which  ^.tnoua 
is  the  far-famed  bread-fruit  of  the  South  Sea  Islands; 
and  A.  inlegrifolia,  the  jack-tree  of  the  East  India 
Islands :  Qalaetodendron  utile,  the  cow-tree  or  palo  de 
vacca  of  South  America :  Antiaris  toxicaria,  the  upas- 
tree  of  Java,  about  which  so  many  fabulous  stories 
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lure  been  told :  ifonu,  of  which  if.  nigra  ii  the 

common  black 
mulberry  ;  M. 
rubra,  the  red, 
and  M.  alba, 
the  white  mul- 
berry, the  loavee 
of  which  are  lo 
much  eiiteemed 
for  feeding  eilk- 
worma:  Fioui,o{ 
which  F.  earioa 
w  the  common 
cJible  fig;i''.*y- 
camorut,  the  bv- 
t'amore  of  the 
Bcriptures ;  F. 
Indica,  the 
spreading  ban- 
yan; and /'.Wot- 
tica,  the  India- 
rubber-tree. 
Hop.  The    Urticcre 

have  watery  juice,  which  is  iicrid  and  astringent,  and 
Uie  fibre*  of  their  stems  are  all  less  or  more  tena- 
cious. The  leaves  of  the  hemp  are  narcotic ;  the  hop 
has  bitter,  aromatic,  and  stomachic  properties,  and 
its  effluvia  are  also  said  to  be  narcotic.  The  sting- 
ing property  of  the  common  nettle  is  well  known,  but 
the  poisonous  secretion  is  distinct  from  the  juice.  In 
the  Artocarpeie,  on  the  other  hand,  the  juice  is  milky, 
and  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  tough  and  clastic. 
Their  fruit  is  edible,  but  their  juice  is  generally  acrid 
and  poisonous;  unless  in  that  of  the  Qalactodendron, 
which  is  wholesome  and  nutritious.  The  elaboration 
of  a  tough  elastic  product  seems  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  whole  order— making  its  appearance  in  the  stem 
of  the  hemp,  in  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  India- 
rubber-tree,  or  in  silk,  the  best  of  which  is  derived 
from  silkworms  which  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  mul- 
berry. Hemp,  hops,  silk,  caoutchouc,  figs,  mulberries, 
and  bread-fruits,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
products  of  the  order. 

BETULAC&S— BiaCHWORTS. 

A  small  Order  of  trees  and  shrubs,  abounding  in  the 
temperate  and  colder  regions  of  tho  globe.  They  have 
alternate  simple  leaves,  with  the  primary  veins  often 
running  straight  from  the  midrib  to  tho  margin,  and 
deciduous  stipules.  The  flowers  ore  iu  catkins,  uni- 
•exual,  and  moncccious ;  the  males  sometimes  hav- 
ing a  membranous  lobed  perianth.  Stamens  distinct, 
scarcely  ever  monadelphous ;  anthen  two-celled ;  ovaty 
two-celled ;  ovules  definite,  pendulous;  style  single  or 
none;  stigmas  two;  fruit  membranous,  indehiiiccnt,  by 
abortion  one-celled ;  seeds  pendulous,  naked. 

The  chief  genera  arc — jUlula,  the  birch,  KaA  Ahius, 
the  alder,  the  species  of  which  abound  in  every  northern 
country.  The  common  white  birch  (B.Alba)  is  an  ele- 
gant tree,  thriving  in  almost  any  sort  of  soil,  and 
becoming  stunted  and  dwarfish  only  in  tho  arctic  re- 
gions, or  at  great  elevations.  The  weeping-birch  (Z?. 
pendula)  is  a  still  more  graceful  tree,  grown  in  lawns 
and  parks  for  its  fine  droopicg  branches  and  neat  small 
foliage.  B.  nana  is  the  dwarf  birch  of  high  and  ex- 
posed situations,  being  found  on  the  reiy  limits  of 
perpetual  snow.  B.  nigra  is  the  black  birch  of  North 
America,  the  timber  of  which  is  used  so  much  by 
cabinetmakem ;  and  B,  papyracea  is  the  paper  birch, 
whose  bark  is  used  by  the  Esquimaux  and  others  in 
the  construction  of  canoes.  The  common  alder  {A.glu- 
tinota)  is  a  quick-growing  tree,  found  in  swampy  flats, 
and  by  the  borders  of  streams ;  the  hoary  alder  {A.  in- 
cana)  is  seldom  found  south  of  the  sixtieth  parallel ; 
the  notch-leaved  i,ltletB{A.sinuolata  and  A.ylauca)  are 
both  American  species. 

The  bark  of  the  order  is  astringent  and  bitter,  and 
has  been  used  with  cifcct  as  u  febrifuge.  A  decoction 
of  birch-bark  iA.l..>ed  by  the  Laplanders  iu  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  reindeer  skins ;  and  the  •mpyreumatic  oil  derived 
ftoro  it  is  said  to  be  used  bv  the  Uussiani  in  tanning— 
hence  the  peculiar  odour  of  their  leather.  The  sweetish 
siip  obtained  bv  tapping  the  birch  in  spring  is  the  chief 
ingredient  in  birch  wine ;  tho  leaves,  which,  when  young, 
are  highly  odorous,  are  also  used  in  inmarting  dye«  of 
various  Mbodes  of  yellow.  The  wood  of^  several  of  tho 
birches  is  used  in  furniture-making  and  turning,  and 
makes  no  mean  substitute  for  mahogany.  The  wood  of 
the  alder  is  soft  and  white,  endures  well  under  water, 
and  it  used  by  turners  and  venoerera.        > 

COnVLACK*:— MA8TWOBI8. 

The  Corylaccic  or  Cupulifone  are  so  named  from  the 
cup-like  shape  of  the  persistent  involucre  in  which  their 
fruit  or  nuts  aro  placed— as,  for  example,  the  acorn. 
This  eupule  is  called  cup  in  the  oak;  but  husk  in  the 
chestnut  and  filbert.  It  includes  many  genera  of  well- 
known  trees  and  shrubs— as  the  ook,  chestnut,  beech, 
hazel,  and  honibcam.  Their  leaves  arc  alternate,  simple, 
and  stipulate;  their  vernation  well-marked,  and  often 
rigid;  flowers  unisexual;  the  males  in  catkins;  and  the 
females  in  clusters  or  in  catkins;  the  male  flowers  have 
from  five  to  twenty  stamens  inserted  into  the  base  of 
thu  scales,  or  of  a  membranous  |)criautii,  generally  dis- 
tinct; in  the  females,  the  ovaries  are  crowned  by  the 
rudiments  of  an  adherent  perianth,  seated  within  r 
coriaceous  involucre  (eupule)  of  various  figure,  and  with 
several  cells  and  several  ovules,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  abortive;  ovules  twin  or  solitary,  pendufous;  stigmas 
several,  nearly  sessile,  and  distinct;  fruit  a  bony  or 
leathery  nut,  of  one  cell,  and  less  or  more  enclosed  in 
the  involucre. 

The  following  are  the  most  familiar  genera : —  (fiiereus, 
of  which  Q.  pedunoulata  is  tho  common  British  oak; 
Q.  tettiflora,  another  British  oak;  Q.  n^ter,  tho  cork- 
tree; ^.  Uex,  the  evergreen  oak;  Q.  rubra,  the  scarlet 
oak  of  America;  and  Q.  phello$,  the  willow  oak,  with 
long  narrow  entire  leaves.  Fagu$,  of  which  F.  tylvatica 
is  the  common  beech  of  our  woods;  and  F.  ferruffimum, 
the  bloody  or  copper-leafed  beech.  Caalanea,  to  which 
belong  C.  vesca,  tho  edible  sweet  chestnut;  and  C. 
punila,  the  dwarf  Virginian  chestnut.  Ccrylut,  of 
which  C.  avellana  is  the  common  hazel  nut  or  filbert; 
and  0.  columa,  the  Constantinople  nut.  CarpinuM  be- 
tulus,  the  humble  hornbeam  of  our  hedges ;  and  Ottrya 
vuljarit,  the  hop  hornbeam.  The  hornbeams  are  by 
some  botanists  ranked  under  the  Birch  tribe,  on  account 
of  the  involucre  not  forming  so  complete  a  eupule  as 
the  other  genera;  but  this  seems  too  minote  a  distinc- 
tion, as  the  involucre  is  not  more  leafy  than  it  is  in 
somo  of  the  filberts.  The  members  of  the  family  abound 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America;  more  sparingly 
found  in  South  America;  and  altogether  absent  from* 
the  south  of  Africa. 

The  bai-k  in  all  the  Mastworts  is  bitter  and  astrin- 
gent, and  is  used  for  dyeing,  tanning,  or  for  medical 
purposes.  Their  timber  is  in  general  employed  as  a 
durable  material  for  house  and  shipbuilding,  and  im- 
plement-making— as  that  of  the  wk,  chestnut,  and 
beech.  In  a  few,  the  fruit  is  bitter  and  disagreeable; 
but  in  the  majority  it  is  farinaceous,  and  frequently 
contains  an  oily  matter,  used  in  domestic  economy. 
Many  of  tho  lower  animals  derive  their  main  subsist- 
ence from  the  acorns,  beech-most,  chestnuts,  and  hazel- 
nuts of  this  order;  and  their  fruit,  as  well  ae  their  bark 
and  timber,  is  of  the  highest  value  to  man.  The  gall- 
nut  is  an  excrescence  of  the  oak-leaf,  caused  by  the 
puncture  of  an  insect;  it  is  used  in  medicine,  aud  is 
the  chief  ingredient  iu  ink  and  in  black  dyes. 

CO.NIFEBi£— COMFEIIS. 

One  of  the  most  important,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best 
defined,  of  the  natural  orders.  Its  members  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  a  branched  trunk  abounding  in  resin, 
and  are  familiarly  illustrated  by  the  Scotch  pine,  the 
spruce  and  silver  firs,  tho  larch,  the  cedar,  the  arau- 
cario,  tho  arbor  vitoe,  the  cypress,  the  yew,  and  the 
juniper.    The  ligneoui  tissue  of  their  wood  is  marked 
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with  oiroular  disks;  their  leaves  arc  linear,  needle- 
shopod,  or  lanceolate,  entire  at  tho  margin,  and  with 
the  vnius  parallel  to  each  other.  The  essential  cha- 
raotersof  the  fructification  are :  — Flowers  unisexual ; 
males  monandrous  or  monadelphous,  each  floret  con- 
sisting of  a  single  stamen,  or  of  a  few  collected  into 
a  deciduous  catkin  about  a  common  rachis ;  females 
in  cones;  ovary  spread  open,  and  rosonibling  a  flat 
scale,  destitute  of  stylo  or  stigma,  and  .irising  from  the 
axle  of  a  membranous  bract ;  ovules  naked,  in  pairs 
on  tho  face  of  the  ovary,  and  conxiHting  of  one  or  two 
membranes  open  at  the  apex,  and  of  a  nucleus  ;  fruit 
consisting  of  a  cone  formed  of  the  scale-shaped  ovaries, 
become  enlarged  and  indurated,  and  occasionally  of 
tho  bracts  also;  seed  with  a  bard  crustaceous  testa. 
In  speaking  of  the  Conifera,  it  has  been  not  inaptly 
remarked  that  '  the  flowers  are  nuite  different  from 
what  is  (generally  understood  by  that  name,  being  in 
fact  nothing  but  scales;  those  of  the  male  contain- 
ing the  pollen  in  the  body  of  tho  scale,  and  those  of 
the  female  pmducing  the  ovules  or  incipient  seeds  at 
the  base.' 

Well-defined  as  the  order  obviously  in,  there  arc 
minor  distinctions  which  warrant  its  subdivision  into 
thu  following  sections — namelv,  AsiKTiNKiE,  tho  true 
pines  and  firs;  CupRKusiMiiti,  the  cypresses;  and  Tax- 
inks,  the  yews.  In  the  firs,  the  fruit  is  a  cone,  the 
scales  of  which  open,  and  more  or  less  recurve,  when  the 
seeds  ore  ripe ;  in  the  cypresses  it  is  also  a  cone,  but 
rounder,  and  with  fewer  scales;  and  in  the  yews  it  is 
an  open  succulent  cup,  bearing  the  seed  or  nut  in  its 
centre.  In  other  respects — as  in  their  foliage,  habit, 
resinous  secretions,  &c. — they  closely  resemble  each 
other.  Of  the  Abietineee  the  following  are  very  typical 
members : — The  Pinwa  aylvtatris,  the  Scotch  pine;  Abies 
excelsa,  the  spruce  fir;  I'icea  nobUis,  the  spruce  fir; 
Larue  Europaa,  the  common  larch;  Ccttiim  Libani,  the 
cedar;  and  Arawcaria  exciha,  the  Norfolk  Island  pine 
—all  of  which  arc  everip:eenH,with  the  exception  of  the 
larch.  The  Cupressincie  are  well  reprcaouted  by  Cii- 
prestus  aempervirens,  the  I'vergreon  cypress;  Thuja  no- 
cidentalia,  the  American  arbor  vitm  ;  Taxmlium  liU- 
tiehum,  the  deciduous  cypress;  Junipefus  communis, 
the  juniper  of  our  rocky  glens ;  and  /.  sabina,  the 
savin-tree.  The  Taxincm  embrace  the  common  yew 
{Taxus  baceata),  the  salisburios  of  our  shrubberies, 
and  a  few  others  less  common. 

The  high  importance  of  this  order  is  derived  from 
its  timber,  whicn  in  all  is  straight,  easily  worked,  and 
durable.  It  is  also  valuable  for  its  rcoinous  produc- 
tions; several  kinds  of  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  gums,  and 
balsams  being  procured  from  the  various  species.  The 
large  seeds  of  sonic  are  said  to  be  edible  and  whole- 
some ;  the  berries  of  tho  juniper  are  largely  used  in 
the  preparation  of  gin;  and  the  main  ingredient  in 
spruce-beer  is  an  extract  from  several  species  of  Abiea. 
Gniat  tanning  powers  exist  in  tho  bnrk  of  tho  Larch; 
the  savin,  juniper,  and  others,  possess  stimulating  uiid 
diuretic  properties;  and  tho  leaves  of  the  common  yew 
are  foetid  and  poisonous,  especially  to  cattle. 


orobi«,  cane,  lilr,  palm,  kc;  and  the  latter  thoM  whidi 
are  destitute  of  a  perianth,  but  have  a  glume  or  husk 


M0S0C0TYLED0KS-END0GEK8. 

The  Monocotyledons  or  Endogcns  includes  all  those 
plants  whose  leaves  have  their  veins  placed  parallel — .is 
the  palms,  the  grasses,  the  hyacinth,  crocus,  &c.  Their 
stems  have  no  distinction  of  pith,  wood,  bark,  concen- 
tric circles,  and  medullary  rays,  like  the  Exogens  (a), 
but  is  merely  a  confused  mass  of  pithy  matter,  with 
intermingled  bundles  of  ligneous  fibre  (b).  Their  seed 
contains  an  embryo,  having  only  one  seed-lobe  or  coty- 
ledon :  hence  the  term  Monocotyledon.  Their  trunks 
increase  from  within,  instead  of  by  external  concentric 
layers:  hence  also  the  term  Endogon.  They  are  di- 
vided into  sections — PEiALOiDEiU  and  Gluuace^e.  The 
fonn«r  includes  tb^^e  havbg  a  ])crianth— guch  as  the 


Sections  of  Dlootyledonoui  and  Monoootyledonouii  Btemj. 
instead,  like  the  grasses,  cereals,  and  sedges.     The 
trees  of  this  division  are  strictly  tropical:  the  herba- 
ceous species  are  found  all  over  the  globe. 

§  I. — PETAI.OIDF.iB. 
nyilrochsrldaccic — nydrocha- 
AliHmaccic— Alismnds       [radk 
Dutomavoic— ButnmadB 
JuncnRlnaoea;— Arrow-grivsca 
Orohldaocio— Orchids 
MiisacriB— Muaads 
Zlnaibcraccip— Ginftorworts 
Marantac«a>— Marantg 
Iridaoiiro— Irids 
Ilmnndoriiccic — Blood-rnota 
1  fyppxidRcctD— ITypoxnds 
AmaryllidncciB — Amnrylltd^ 
Rromclinccic — nromelworlH 
Uioscorcaccs — Yams 


Rmllaceic— Sarttaparlllas 
LlliaceiD— Lilyworts 
Melantliacoa! — Melantlis 
PontcderacciD— PoDtedcrads 
Oilllesiaccic— Gillieslads 
Commelyaccm — Spidcrvorts 
I'almaccto— Palms 
Pnndiinnceic— 8crewplncs 
Typhucem— Iliilriulica 
Aracca>-Arad» 
Naiadnct'O)— Nnfads 
Jiinoacon — Ruehos 
Restiaceie— Cordlea/s 
EriocauIace«>— Fipeworts. 


IIUTOBIACEX — DUTOUAnS. 

A  small  order  of  aquatic  plants,  having  cellular 
leavoH,  furniithed  with  parar*:!  veins,  and  handsome 
umbellate  flowers  of  a  purple  or  yellow  colour.  Calyx 
tbrec-sepalled,  usually  herbaceous;  corolla  three-pe- 
tailed  and  coloured;  stamens  hypogynous,  definite  or 
indefinite;  ovaries  superior,  three,  six,  or  more,  either 
distinct  or  united  into  a  single  mass;  stigmas  of  the 
same  number  as  the  ovaries,  and  simple ;  follicles 
many-seeded,  either  distinct  and  rostrate,  or  united 
into  a  single  moss;  seeds  minute,  attaclied  to  tho  whole 
inner  surface  of  tho  fruit.  The  order  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  preceding,  but  diCcit  in  each  carpel,  having  nu- 
merous seeds. 

The  genera  are — Butcmtis,  Limnochwis,  and  Hydro- 
chleis,  all  of  which  abound  in  the  marshes  of  Europe, 
South  America,  and  tho  East  Indies.  JJ.  umbellalus, 
the  flowering  rush, 
is  common  in  our 
ditches  and  by  river 
sides,  growing  from 
two  to  three  feet 
high,  with  sword- 
shaped  leaves,  and 
umbels  of  a  ro50 
or  purplish  -  white 
flowers.  Limnoclm- 
rii  plunicri,  a  native 
of  Brazil,  has  yel- 
low flowers,  and  tho 
apex  of  each  leaf  is 
furnished  with  a  cu- 
rious pore,apparciit- 
ly  for  thu  discharge 
of  tho  superabund- 
ant moisture  which 
constantly   distils  Flowering  Rush, 

from  the  plant.    All  tho  mcmbcrs^WM  very  pretty 
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pl»nU  {  ihc  common  flowering  rush  boing  unironally 
MknowloUx«*l  M  one  of  our  handaomoitt  natire  planto. 
The  order  in  Mid  to  poMOM  acrid  propurticx;  and 
»f  the  tpecieK  yield  a  millcjr  juice.  The  rhizonio 
una  Heedi  of  the  flowering  ruih  had  once  an  ofiioioal 
Talu*  H  rvfrigaranta  and  Mlrentf. 

LILUCBJ! — LILTWOBTS. 

A  very  exteniire,  and  to  the  floriit  one  of  the  moit 
important  of  the  natural  order*.  Taking  the  common 
white  lilr  as  the  type,  there  is  a  great  resemblance  iu 
all  the  Lilyworts,  not  only  in  their  habits  and  forma, 
but  also  in  their  CNkcntial 
characiers.  Notwithitandiug, 
botanists  hare  lomowhat  per- 
]ilexed  themselves  by  sub- 
divisions founded  upon  the 
minutest  diflerences.  Thus 
by  some  the  order  is  termed 
Tulipaoen — the  tulip  being 
taken  as  the  type ;  by  others 
it  is  made  into  three  dis- 
tinct orders — namely,  Atpho- 
delete,  Tulipea;,  and  Jlemero- 
callideat ;  while  by  oihors  these 
are  merely  regarded  as  sub- 
tribes.  According  to  the  latter  view,  the  Asphodelero 
would  include  the  asphodel,  onion,  hyacinth,  aspa- 
ragus, &c.;  the  Tulipea) — the  common  tulip,  lily,  fri- 
tillarv,  gloriosa,  &c. ;  and  the  Hcmerocalliden — the 
day-lily,  the  aloe,  and  tube-rose.  Sinking  these  distinc- 
tions in  the  meantime,  and  viewing  the  whole  as  one 
order,  the  following  are  the  essential  characteristics : — 
Plants  with  scaly  or  tuncatcd  bulbs  and  stemless; 
or  tuberous,  creeping,  erect,  or  arborescent ;  leaves  not 
articulated  with  the  stem,  cither  sessile  or  with  a  nar- 
row petiole.  In  some  of  the  genera  tho  flowers  are 
erect  and  single,  as  in  the  tulip ;  in  others  they  are 
erect  but  in  umbels,  as  in  the  orange  lily;  and  in 
others  they  are  in  racemes  and  drooping,  as  in  yucca ; 
or  single  and  drooping,  as  in  tho  fritillary ;  or  with 
the  segments  curved  tack,  as  in  the  niartogon  lily. 
Ferinnth  coloured,  regular,  and  six-dividedj  occasion- 
ally tubular ;  stamens  six,  inserted  into  the  segments 
of  the  perianth ;  anthers  opening  inwards ;  ovary 
Huperior,  three-celled,  and  many-seeded ;  style  one ; 
stigma  simple  or  tlurpe-Iobed ;  fruit  either  a  three- 
celled,  three-volved  loculicidc  capsule ;  or  fleshy,  and 
then  occasionally  tripartite.  The  seeds  of  the  Aspho- 
deleae  have  a  black,  crustaceous,  brittle  testa ;  in  the 
Talipeas  and  Hemerocalliden  the  testa  is  brown  and 
spongy. 

The  following  plants  may  be  mentioned  as  illus- 
trative of  the  principal  genera : — Lilium  candidum,  the 
white  lily;  Tulipa  sylvestris,  the  wild  tulip;   Allium 
eepa,  the  onion ;   FrilUlaria  meleayris,  the  fritillary ; 
Ifjfacinthits  orienlalis,  the  garden   hyacinth ;  II.  ntt- 
tans,  the   harebell ;  Asparagus  officinalis,  the  garden 
asparagus ;  Muscari  racemosum,  the  st.-irch   hyacinth ; 
Erylhronium  dens-canis,  the  dog's-tooth  violet ;  Phor- 
mfwn  tenax,  the  New  Zealand  flax ;  Alo'i,  the  aloe ; 
PoUanihes,  the  tube  rose ;  Hemcrocallis,  the  day-lily ; 
SciAn,  squills ;  Asphodelus,  king's  spear — all  of  which 
are  within  the  reach  of  every  one's  examination.     The 
Lilyworts  arc  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  being 
more  abundant,  however,  in  temperate  than  in  tropical 
climates,  where  they  exist  chiefly  in  arborescent  forms. 
The  properties  of  the  order,  as  may  bo  expected, 
present  considerable  differences.    All  the  Asphodeleos 
contain  a  bitter  stimulant  principle  in  a  viscid  iuice, 
as  is  exemplified  by4he  onion,  garlic,  Icck,  and  chives. 
The  roots  of  some  are  purgative,  as  the  aloe ;  while 
those  of  several  lilies  are  eaten  in  Siberia,  as  potatoes. 
Oum-dragon  is  the  styptic  juice  of  thactma  draco ; 
Hvw  Zealand  flax  is  the  tough  fibre  of  the  leaf  of 
Phormium  tenax;  squills  is  a  well-known  demulcent ; 
and  the  succulent  suckers  of  asparagus  are  largely  eaten 
as  a  vegetable.     Many  of  the  species  are  cultivated 
iolely  for  their  fine  showy  flowers. 
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This  family  ooniisti  of  about  a  doam  fcnerft,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  species  of  plants  with  soaroely 
any  stem,  and  sometimes  parasitto  in  thsir  habit. 
Their  leaves  are  rigid,  channelled,  and  oAwi  spiny  or 
toothed  at  tho  margin.  The  perianth  is  tubular,  and 
in  two  rows;  the  outer,  or  calyx,  in  three  olsfts.  rigid, 
and  persistent ;  the  inner,  petaloid  and  dsoiduous  ; 
stamens  six,  inserted  into  tho  base  of  the  segnisnts  of 
the  perianth;  ovary  free  or  cohering,  and  three-celled | 
ovules  indoflnite;  stylo  single;  stigma  thret-parted, 
often  twisted;  fruit  capsular  or  succulent,  thiM-oellad, 
and  many-seeded. 

Tho  principal  genera  are — Dromelia,  the  pinfl-apple; 
Agavi,  the  American  aloo ;  Bilbergia,  Ljfltan,  Fit- 
oaimia,  and  the  curious  epiphyte  Tillandria,  Spanish 
or  Brazilian  moss.  They  are  natives  of  moist  warm 
climates,  such  as  Brazil,  West  and  East  Indies;  but 
many  of  them,  with  a  little  care,  might  be  cultivated 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  All  the  abore-named  genera 
are  common  in  our  stoves  and  conservatories.  The 
common  pino-applo  {B.  anatias)  was  named  by  Lin- 
ntcuH  after  Olans  Uromul,  a  Swedish  botanist;  and  it 
receives  its  English  rame  from  the  ciroumstanoe  of  its 
fruit  being  covered  on  all  sides  with  small  triangular 
scales,  resembling  the  cone  of  a  pine-tree.  The  Ame- 
rican alqe  {A.  Amerieana)  is  a  very  frequent  plant 
in  our  greenhouses,  remarkable  for  its  thick  leathery 
loaves  and  high  ilower-stalk,  which  sometimes  reaches 
the  height  of  thirty  feet. 

The  order  has  several  important  uses.  Tho  pine- 
apple, so  much  esteemed  for  its  fine  aromatic  flavour, 
is  perhaps  the  most  delicious  fruit  in  the  world.  What 
is  called  the  fruit  is,  in  fact,  the  fruits  of  the  same 
spike  cohering  into  one  mass,  by  means  of  their  peri- 
anths becoming  succulent ;  something  similar  to  tho 
cohesion  which  forms  the  strawberry.  Several  of  the 
species  are  esteemed  for  their  showy  blossoms;  the 
juice  of  others  yields  a  vinous  liquor;  and  the  tough 
leaf-fibres  of  such  as  the  Agavl  produce  excellent 
cordage.  Some  of  the  Tillnndsias,  which  hang  their 
threadlike  festoons  from  tlu  trees  of  Brazil,  ore  col- 
lected and  used  for  stuflfing  mattresses,  saddles,  fcc. 
making  a  pretty  good  substitute  for  horse-hair.  Most 
of  the  genera  yield  a  fine  eromatio  odour;  and  ttota 
kheir  habit  of  retaining  water  in  the  sheathing  axes  of 
their  leaves,  are  specially  grateful  to  the  traveller 
in  tho  regions  whore  they  abound.  , 

PALHJlCEX — THK  PALM-TRinE. 

An  important  order  of  arborescent  endogens,  with 
lofty  simiilo  trunks,  bearing  a  tuft  of  leaves  or  fronds 
on  the  summit,  and  only  in 
one  or  two  instances  branched. 
The  leaves  aro  terminal,  and 
large,  with  a  plaited  vernation; 
flowers  small,  with  bracts,  form- 
ing a  mass  or  spadix,  which  is 
enclosed  in  a  spatho  bursting 
on  tho  under  side;  florets  bi- 
sexual or  polygamous;  perianth 
six-parted,  and  persistent,  in  a 
doublu  row — the  three  outer 
segments  often  smaller,  tho 
three  inner  sometimes  deeply 
connate;  stamens  insi'rted  into 
the  base  of  tho  perianth,  usu- 
ally six,  seldom  three,  and  in 
a  few  polygamous  s])ecies  indefinite;  ovary  ono  or  thrco 
celled,  or  deeply  three-lobed;  ovules  three,  rarely  one; 
fruit  baccate  or  drupaceous,  the  flesh  fibrous;  albumen 
cartilaginous,  either  ruminate,  or  furnished  with  a  cen- 
tral cavity. 

The  principal  genera  aro — Cocos,  the  cocoa-nut; 
Phamix,  the  date-palm ;  Sagus,  the  f<ago-palm ;  Cala- 
mus, the  common  cane ;  Areca,  the  arcca-nut ;  Bora*' 
sus,  tho  cabbage  -  palm ;  Cerwrplon,  the  wax -palm; 
Elait;  Sabal;  vxiAerocomia.    They  are  strictly  inha* 


Palm. 


8TSTEMATI0  BOTANT. 


J.«< 


bitanti  it  Iht  troplcf,  lo  the  n*iirM  of  which  they  an 
undoubtedly  the  luoet  uneful  order  of  regetation. 

The  propertiee  of  the  Pklme  ue  numetoue  and  raried 
—wine,  oil,  wax,  flour,  tugar,  lalt.  thread,  utentili, 
habitation*,  und  food,  being  obtainea  flwin  iome  one  or 
other  of  the  ipeciee.  The  coooa-nut,  Mf(o,  date,  areca, 
betel  nute,  and  palm -oil,  are  well-known  products. 
Coir,  which  ii  worked  into  mate  and  cordage,  ie  the 
dry  fibroua  pericarp  of  the  ooooa-nut 

%  OLUHAOBA. 

The  plant*  in  this  aection  of  the  Monooot  jledon*  aro 
doititnte  of  a  regular  caljz  and  corolla,  baring  instead 
green  or  brown  Hcalw  to 
corer  the  stamenii  and  pii- 
til.  The  glunio,  or  chaff  of 
the  oat  (nee  fig.),  ia  a  fanti 
liar  example  of  thi*  kind  of 
onrelope.  The  Sedge*  (Cv- 
PBKACEiB)  and  the  Oraise* 
(OiUMiNACiU!)  are  the  only 
Order*  ranking  under  thi* 
iubH!laM.     We  can  morelr 

flanco  at  the  latter — naming  a  few  of  the  genera  which 
ie  within  the  inspection  of  erety  reader. 

OaAHINACKA — ORASSEBi 

One  of  the  moat  important  and  valuable,  ai  it  is  one 
of  the  meet  extentire,  of  the  natural  order*.  Accord- 
ing to  the  lateit  authorities,  it  comprehend*  two  bun- 
dled and  ninety -eight  genera,  and  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  species,  familiarly  illustrated  by  the 
common  gnuwe*  of  our  pastures,  by  the  btead-coms  or 
cereal*  —  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  &c.  — and  by  the 
■unr-oane  and  rice.  Their  rhizome*  are  fibrous  or 
bulboui;  4heir  culm*  or  item*  cylindrical  and  hollow, 
excmt  at  the  joint*,  where  ther  become  solid,  the 
whole  culm  generally  corered  with  a  shining  siliceouH 
coating;  leaTe*  alternate,  and  though  sheathing  the 
■tem,  do  not  unite  round  it;  flower*  in  spikelet*  or 
loauttt,  and  arranged  in  a  spiked,  racemed,  or  panicled 
manner.  The  eesential  character*  of  the  fructification, 
according  to  Dr  Lindley,  are — flower*  usually  her- 
maphrodite, eometime*  monoecious  or  polygamous,  con- 
sisting of  imbricated  bracts,  of  which  the  most  exterior 
are  tmltA.  ghmea,  the  inferior  immediately  enclosing 
the  stamen*  pale»,  and  the  innermost  at  the  base  of  the 
oyarium  actuet:  glume*  usually  two,  alternate,  some- 
time* *ingle,  most  commonly  unequal;  palesa  two,  alter- 
nate, the  lower  or  exterior  simple,  the  upper  or  interior 
compoied  of  two,  united  by  their  contiguous  margins, 
and  usually  with  two  keels,  together  formin|;  a  kind  of 
dislocated  calyx;  scale*  two  or  three,  sometimes  want- 
ing; itamens  hypogynous ;  anther*  feathery  or  hair^; 

periorp  usually  uudis- 
tinguisnablo  from  the 
seed,  membranous;  al- 
bumen farinaceous. 

The  Grasses  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  globe, 
and  are  the  most  directly 
useful  of  all  vegetation 
uoth  to  man  and  to  the 
lower  animals.  The 
following  well  •  known 
plants  may  be  taken  as 
illustrative  of  the  order: 
— Tritkum  vulgare,  com- 
mon wheat ;  Hordeum 
distiekum,  common  two- 
rowed  barley  ;  Secale 
eereale,  rye;  Avena  «a- 
tiva,  common  oats;  Zea 
mais,  maize  or  Indian 
com;  Saccharum  qffici- 
noruffl,  the  auxar-cane ; 
Oryta  sattvo,  rice;  Bamhua,  the  bamboo;  PUenm  pra- 
tensCf  cat's-tail  grass ;  Agrostia  stolonifera,  florin  gnus ; 


^i, 


Sugar-cane. 


Antkoranthim  odorutim,  nrttt-ietntid  renal  gntMi 
JJaehflu  glomtnta,  cock's-foot  graaa;  Ftttmea  proImM, 
meadow  feacne;  LoUmm  ptrtnnt,  rye-graaet  Briaa 
mtdia,  maiden-hair;  jUoptetirui  prafwuif,  meadow  fox- 
tail grase  ;  and  Hokm  lanahu,  woolly  *oft  graaa. 
Though  allied  in  many  reapeota  to  the  (ledMe.  the 
Oral*  family  are  readily  diatinguished  by  their  nollow- 
Jointed  stem*,  and  leavee  that  eheathe,  but  do  not 
oompletely  lurround,  the  stem  like  a  tube. 

Aefood  for  man  and  beait,  the  value  of  thi*  order 
ia  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  Wheat,  barley,  oata,  rye,  rice,  guinea  com, 
millet,  maize,  and  the  sugar-cane  belong  to  it,  with 
the  products  of  which  evcnr  one  ia  familiar.  The 
atraw  or  dried  culma  i*  used  as  fodder,  litter,  thatch, 
and  a*  material  for  the  manufacture  of  ladiee'  bonnet*. 
All  the  Graaaea — firom  the  bamboo  and  augar-cano  to 
the  common  rye-grasa — have  a  thin  siliceoua  ooatins  on 
their  atema,  which  aeems  intended  to  Airoish  them 
with  greater  strength  and  durability  than  could  have 
been  procured  by  simple  ligneous  flbie. 


CRTPTOaAMS,  OR  ACROilBSB. 

This  class  of  vegetation  ii  readily  distinguished  by 
none  of  its  members  bearing  flowers — henro  the  terai 
Cri/ptogamia,  or  Flowertesi,  They  consist  of  cellular 
tissue  only,  and  increase  by  simple  addition*  of  matter 
to  the  growing-point,  or  apex  of  the  parts,  already 
formed  —  hence  the  term  Acrogens.  They  exhibit, 
however,  very  different  degrees  of  organisation — the 
highest  (ferns)  having  both  stems  and  leaves,  and 
peculiar  8ort  of  wood ;  the  lowest  consisting  of  simple- 
jointed  threads,  or  even  mere  nucleated  graniues. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  are  various  conditions  ' 
of  stem  and  leaf— tho  two  most  frequently  graduating 
into  each  other,  and  forming  neither  tme  leaf  nor  stem, 
but  thin  expansions,  botanically  termed  thalH,  The 
Cryptogams  are  divided  into  two  sub-classes — namely, 
the  FoLiAOEJS,  or  those  in  which  tho  distinction  of  stem 
and  leaf  can  be  traced ;  and  APHTLLEiS,  those  which 
show  no  such  distinction.  None  of  the  members  have 
seeds  like  the  vascular  plants,  but  are  reproduced  by 
spores  or  little  embryo  plants,  which  arise  from  various 
parts  of  their  structure.    See  Veqetadle  Fuysioloqt. 

§  rOLIAOEJB. 

FUloee— Ferns  Charaoev— Stoneworta 

Lyoopodiaocie— CInb-mossea  Husci— Moeaea 

MarsUeaces— PiUworts  Hepatioa;— Liverworts. 
EquisetaceiB— Horsetails 

FILICBS— FERNS. 

In  this  order  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  spring 
from  a  rhizoma,  or  root-stock;  the  fronds  or  leaves  being 
either  separate  and  independent,  or  uniting  by  their 
stalks  80  as  to  form  a  sort  of  trunk,  as  in  the  tree-ferns. 
The  fronds  are  not  leave*  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
term ;  their  veins  are  forked  instead  of  being  either 
reticulated  or  parallel.  Tho  fronds  are  usually  pin- 
natifld,  and  more  or  less  compound ;  sometimes  nearly 
simple  and  entire ;  in  their  vernation  they  ore  circin- 
nate — that  is,  they  unroll  from  the  stem  outwards. 
The  reproductive  organs  or  twi  are  brown  membranous- 
looking  spots,  cither  upon  tho  backs  of  the  fronds,  or 
on  the  marcin,  or  wrapped  up  in  contracted  and  de- 
formed fronds.  These  sori  either  form  under  the  cuticle 
near  to  somo  vein,  in  which  case  tho  raised  portion  of 
the  skin  forms  what  is  called  an  indusium ;  or  they  are 
outside  the  cuticle,  and  naked ;  or  they  are  arranged 
along  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  which  curls  over  them, 
and  supplies  the  place  of  the  indusium.  The  sori  contain 
a  number  of  brownish  grains,  colled  theca,  each  being 
in  reality  a  case  containing  a  number  of  minute  spo- 
rv/es,  which  are  the  true  reproductive  embryo*. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  the  Ferns  into  two  sections— 
namely,  the  Polypodiaces  and  the  Oshumdace«— the 
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Tnw  Fern. 


Wing  Um  lori  •Ithcr  on  tbo  back  or  on  th« 
Jn  of  the  frond,  Md  th«  fonntr  IwtIdk  apparanlly 
ilowani— the  llowoni  beinn  manly  lorl  with  tlio  learM 
on  which  they  grow  ihrirtUMl  up  around  them.  The 
fnmer  Motion  In  llluetntted  by  the 
following  gen«r» :— /WmWinm,  the 
polypody,  which  haa  nMod  eorii  A»- 
pidium,  the  iihiold  fern  ;  diloftrrii, 
the  bladder  f«ni;  Atpknium,  ipiaen- 
wort  s  i'tirii,  tho  common  bmke  ; 
Ntphndium,  to  whioh  belonfft  tho 
mrtle  Mil  female  feme  of  ««r  woodi; 
Adiiintum,  maiden-hair ;  and  Scolo- 
pendnm,  hart's  tongue,  the  frond  of 
whioh  it  tonguo-ihaped,  and  niniple. 
The  latter  Motion  i«  reproMnted  by 
Otmunda,  the  flowering  fern;  Bntry- 
chium,  the  grapu  fern  ;  OphigloMWH, 
the  adder'*  tongue;  and  by  the  treo- 
feMi  of  Australia  and  Now  inland. 
The  Filicei  are  widely  distributed,  delighting  in  humid 
Mil  and  shady  situations — some  growing  piirasitiually 
on  trees. 

The  fronds  of  tho  family  generally  contain  an  astrin- 
gent mucilage,  and  are  thus  considcrcil  as  pectoral  and 
lenitire;  tho  roots  of  some  iiro  used  a*  anthelmintics 
and  purgatiros;  and  Aii)idium  frugratu  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  tea.  Tho  young  learcs  and 
rhuomoM  of  snmo  are  edible;  and  the  frondx  of  the 
common  brake,  when  burned,  yield  a  considerable 
quantity  of  alkali. 

§  AI'IIYLLEJU. 

The  orders  under  t)ie  Aphyllous,  or  frondloss  sub- 
class of  Cryptogams,  are — 
Lkhenct— Lichens.      Fuofi— Muibmomi.      Algae— S«aw«cda 

FVNOI — MVSU  ROOMS. 

The  Fungi,  or  Mushroom  family,  which  nre  among 
the  lowest  forms  of  vesotation,  are  extremely  diventfiod 
in  their  size,  shape,  colour,  and  consistence.  Tbo  cum- 
mon  field  mushroom  is  one  of  Iho  best  known,  ,i  i>i 
forms  tho  type  of  tho  family;  but  the  puii'-ball,  (ri-Ulv, 
morel,  as  well  as  tho  mould  on  cbeeso  and  sUlc  bn!a<l, 
the  mildew  on  trees,  the  rust  on  com,  the  "ibstan<.  ' 
called  dry  rot,  and  many  other  minute  and  yet  unob- 
Mrred  appearances  of  a  similar  nature,  are  all  fungi. 
They  are  strictly  aphyllous,  having  neither  fronds  nor 
thalli;  and  their  reproductive  organs  consist  of  sporules 
lying  loose  on  tho  tissue  of  the  plant,  or  collected  in 
certain  places  which  are  distended  by  their  aggrega- 
tion. In  the  field  mushroom  (Agaricut  campcKtru)  the 
plant  consists  first  of  some  filamentous  thalli  or  spawn, 
whic'  look  like  roots,  then  tho  stino  or  stalk,  sur- 
moutif  od  by  the  pilous  or  cup.  '  When  the  mush- 
room first  appears,  the  stalk  is  coverod  by  a  thin  mem- 
brane, called  the  veil,  which  unites  tho  cup  to  the  lower 
part;  but  as  the  nmshroom  grows,  this  veil  is  rent 
asunder,  and  it  cither  entirely  disapiwurs,  or  oi<ly  a 
imall  portion  of  it  remains  round  tho  stalk,  whii.l<  is 
called  tbo  anntdiu,  or  ring.  Under  tho  cup  a;'0  gills  or 
lamellse,  which  am  of  a  dark  roddi:)h  brown ;  and  at- 
tached to  these  arc  the  thcca:,  containing  the  spawn  or 
Med.'  In  some,  tho  spawn  is  in  tho  substance  of  the 
plant  at  the  I  vte ;  nor  is  the  mode  of  growth  the  same  in 
all.  Many- -a  1  the  moulds,  &c. — are  mere  microscopic 
jointed  fiuun'-^is,  or  filaments  surmounted  by  little 
ball*Uke  i«oep'''i- '"-  which  contai  -.  the  aporules,  or  uro 
mere  sphericiv)  ^ru. .;'es,  wh'.ch  incroaio  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  evck  gnuu''  mtaininf  r  'tumber  of  un- 
der«Ioped  ^-''lie«. 

Among  'he  a;oto  U'..iliar  genera  1 1 j  —Agariciu,  tho 
mushroom;  T^Otr,  i\  ^.ruffle;  MorcueOa,  the  morel; 
Boletuiftht^iJF'haMi  PMCcinto,  the  mildew;  Clavaria, 
the  yellow  meadow  fungus;  Trtmella,  the  jelly-looking 
masses  found  on  decaying  trees;  and  Tubercularia,  the 
small,  red,  pimple-like  fungus,  also  found  on  rotten 
sticks  and  trunks  of  trees.  Tho  Fungi  arc  scattered 
CTcrywhoro— springing  from  the  ground,  yet  without 
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roots;  under  the  gmund,  as  the  tmfllo;  on  all  dteay< 
ingorganio  substanoM;  and  eren  on  living  animals,  as 
tho  Achfya  prMti  I,  which  looks  like  a  whitish  slough 
or  slime  on  gold  >  .thes,yst  is  a  true  rapidly-developing 
ftingus,  with  a  Mamentous  stipe  erawned  by  a  ball- 
like receptacle.  Kv«n  what  wo  call  yeast  is  but  a 
spherical  fungus,  having  n  nurlrated  development. 

The  plMits  of  this  order  arn  not  mor^dlversilled  In 
form  tnaii  In  iiropertit>s.  Home  are  wholoMiite  vid 
palatable — as  the  iiniiihroom,  morel,  trufilr,J(c.-  others, 
similar  to  them  in  appearance,  are  .Ha'.lly  pclions. 
Many  of  the  minuter  iuiigi — as  nii)u)'is,  smuts,  rusts, 
&c.— aru  noxious  to  the  human  system.  Ergot  fomm  a 
powerful  and  dangerous  medicine.  Oerroa  tinder  is 
prepared  from  a  species  of  boletus,  which,  afler  being 
dried,  U  impregnated  with  uitro. 


Such,  occording  to  our  limits,  is  an  outline  of  tho 
Natural  System  of  llotany ;  which,  though  M  vet  but 
partially  developed,  i*  infinitely  more  interesting  and 
instructive  than  'ny  artificial  method,  however  elabo- 
rate and  coniiilete.  Undeveloped  as  wo  must  admit  it  to 
bo,  harsh  anil  ditHcult  as  much  of  its  nomenclature  ii , 
unnecessarily  multiplied  and  complicated  as  its  on' "re 
and  tribes  really  have  been,  it  has  still  t'le  gei  ■  "  if 
truth  and  nature  within  it,  and  only  requi  M  mfr.,\\iit\ 
and  patient  elaboration,  on  the  simple  pnnciiiK'x  'u'  i(« 
great  founder,  to  render  it  what  it  profes«<  s  to  be— tv .  i  oi- 
nosition  of  tho  system  upon  which  Nati..  vi  ha*  proooeded 
in  the  creation  of  the  V^cgetable  Kingdom.  Out  brief 
lYnopsis,  as  contained  in  this  aH' .  tiio  two  pro<;eding 
sheets,  can  at  most  but  6onvoy  td  tbo  n^aderi  a  very 
general  notion  ot'  vegetable  life  and  n^lationship,  and 
only  intro<luco  him,  ai  it  were,  to  tho  technical  phra- 
seology anil  mode  of  procedure:  for  further  o  auiiiut- 
ancu  with  tho  subject,  we  cannot  refer  to  a  ntoru  acces- 
sible source  than  the  excellihit  suite  of  work*  recently 
published  by  Proibasor  Lindlcy  of  London.  Thero  tlie 
inquirer  will  find,  in  a  connected  form,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  bo  known  in  ordinary  cases ;  there,  if  he 
is  ambitious  of  proceeding  further,  he  will  find  refer- 
ence to  tho  highest  authorities,  British  and  continental; 
and  there;  too,  he  may  learn  tho  best  modes  of  practical 
investigation.  To  observe  generally,  to  collect  every- 
where, to  examine  carefully,  and  to  pronounce  with 
caution,  nre  tho  duties  of  tho  true  pbvtologist;  and  tho 
more  attention  to  those,  the  sooner  will  tho  object*  of  a 
Natural  iSystem  be  accomplished.  It  is  true  that  thero 
are  some  difficulties  at  tho  outset — and  where  is  tho 
department  of  human  knowledge  withouc  such  obstruc- 
tions 2  —  but  these  overcome,  and  what  a  delightful 
field  of  intellectual  enjoyment  beyond  t  The  Mauty 
and  varioty  of  flowers,  tho  fntgnuico  and  freshuos* 
which  wo  are  insensibly  led  to  associate  with  them, 
have  long  been  themes  for  tho  poet  and  moralist;  but 
really  not  more  so  thnn  tho  nubject  deserve*.  The  end- 
less forms  in  which  <  .:l'  s  (iprear.  Iheir  adaptations  to 
certain  situations,  tUe^x-ivu  r.i  jiroptfties  which  many 
species  possess,  tho-<.'U  all  K"<'r<' "^    tho  sami'  .he 

wonderful  luetamr  fv  "'.«  -^,.->i  i-.i.fy  undergo!  vjiu seed 
to  plant,  and  froir  ^.  .  and  ttower  to  seed  again — 
not  to  speak  of  the  amenity  and  beauty  with  which 
they  invest  the  landscape,  or  of  the  utility  they  con- 
fer ai  articles  of  food,  medicine,  and  clothing — are  all 
subjects  of  novei^failing  interest  to  a  cultivated  mind. 
Thero  is,  perhaps,  no  pursuit  which  leads  more  directly 
to  an  appreciation  of  that  wisdom  and  goodness  which 
pervade  creution,  than  tho  study  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, in  which  infinito  variety,  beauty  and  elegance, 
singularity  of  structure,  the  nicest  adaptations,  and 
tho  most  pre-eminent  utility,  mMt  us  at  every  step, 
and  compel  us  to  cbservo  and  learn,  even  when  often 
the  least  disposed  to  inquiry  or  reflection.  Take  it 
even  in  the  light  of  a  mere  recreation  for  an  idle  mo- 
ment, it  is  nt  least  an  innocent  and  cheerful  one  :  one 
that  never  interferes  with  th'<  comfort  of  a  neighbour, 
or  brings  to  tho  cultivator  a  single  fooling  of  mortiflcv 
tion  or  regret. 


ANIMAL  PrTYSIOLOGY-THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


Tub  •itemal  •pp««nne«  of  the  huiuK    body  U  n«H!««- 
Murily  familiar  tu  all.     lU  JntemM  Mtrunturc,  hnwevw, 
and  the  manner  in  which  iu   'ilfvront  imni       -  are 
perfonued,  aro  not  undentovd  u    i.hiy  ought  lu  tx-  by 
tho  ((vnorallty  of  people.    Tho  mure  fully  that  we  uuiu- 
prehond  the  itructure  of  our  frame,  the  inure  atteutire 
■hall  we  be  to  Iti  preienration  in  a  itate  of  health,  aiul 
the  moro  capable  of  accotupliihing  that  all-importaul 
object.    The  preient  treatiie  will  therofora  be  deTotud 
principally  to  a  deicriptiuu  of  the  human  body,  in  lan- 
^ua"e  a«  popular  at  the  lubject  will  permit,  and  a* 
nnciHO,  at  the  lame  time,  aN  nuMtble.     Thoiiuh  chiefly 
lireoted  to  the  itructure  and  function*  of  the  human 
'  y,  notice  will  be  taken,  under  the  eeveral  lectioni, 
1  the  analogous  itruuturo  and  functioni  in  the  lower 
ii'iimali;  »o  aa  to  conrey  to  the  reader  an  outline  of 
Animal  I'hyHiology  in  general,  nnd  thui  prepare  him 
for  a  more  intelligent  pcruial  of  the  luccceding  num- 
ber* on  8YITBMATIU  ZoOLOOY. 

Zoolosical  (ciencs  place*  the  human  being  in  the 
clan*  otMummatia,  or  lUck-giving  aninialH,  and  in  the 
order  of  IHmana,  comprising  the  two-handud  creature* 
of  that  cla*8.  An  erect  poiture  i*  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  man,  and  it  i«  one  which  gires  to  hi*  a*i>Gct 
that  dignity  becoming  hi*  high  place  in  creation.  l)y 
tho  adaptation  of  an  erect  Htructurc,  alio,  his  handi  are 
left  diiengagod,  and  ready  for  tho  numerou*  operations 
to  which  M  i*  inclined  by  hi*  judgment  or  urged  by 
hii  want*,  nil  general  itaturc  is  between  fire  and  six 
feet.  A  combination  uf  hard  and  soft  part*  forms  the 
material  of  hi*  frame,  tho  soft  portion*  being  arranged, 
generally  ipeaking,  upon  and  around  tho  more  solid 
part*  of  the  structure.  Those  latter  part*  con*igt  of  a 
beautiful  framework  of  bones,  termed  the  tkelelon,  which 
naturally  occupies  the  first  place  in  our  description. 
MnioUt  and  lendoru,  which  are  tho  organ*  of  locomo- 
tion ;  the  brain  and  ttervout  lyatem,  or  organ*  of  sense, 
feeling,  and  intellect ;  the  lungi,  for  respiring  tho  air 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  princii)lu  of  life ;  the 
tlomach  and  digeitive  orffana,  for  tho  supply  of  nourish- 
ment ;  the  heart,  blood-vesneli,  and  abmtrhentt,  for  the 
circulation  of  vital  fluids  through  tho  body — these  and 
other  important  parts  will  fall  to  bo  described  after  the 
solid  framework  on  which  they  rest  ha*  receircd  its  due 
share  of  our  attention. 

THE  BONES. 

The  skeleton  comprehends  three  main  division* — the 
bead,  trujnk,  and  extremities — which  consist,  in  all,  of 
254  bones,  joined  together  in  a  manner  combining  great 
strength  with  ease  and  freedom  of  motion.  The  whole 
of  the  hi'iie*  are  composed  of  nearly  the  same  materials 
— namely,  earthy  matter,  chiefly  liiuc,  and  gelatine  or 
animal  glue.  According  to  Hcr/clius,  100  parts  of  hu- 
man tmiies  are  composed  uf  .51.01  phosphate  of  lime, 
ll.^tOcurbonateof  lime,  2  fluoride  oi  calcmm,  1,20  soda 
and  chloride  of  sodium,  1.1  (i  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
&n'4  3;L30  animal  matter,  consisting  of  albumen,  gola- 
t> ..«,  and  '«t.  This  notable  proportion  of  lime  imparts 
to  (h«m  the  necessary  hardness  and  solidity,  while  the 
animal  niatt«T  cements  or  bind*  them  together,  and 
render*  tliem  not  easily  broken.  Weighed  en  masse,  a 
miiddlc-«i?,eil  ailult  ■'keleton  range*  between  160  and 
•jHK)  ouim;!-,  or  from  I*  to  13  pounds  avoirdupois,  In- 
dikri(iuall>,  the  bone*  tary  in  ""Hdity  and  weight,  the 
heaviest  in  propurtioii  to  tli<-ir  size  being  those  of  the 
skull,  the  oxtremitie*.  and  the  pelvis  or  under  part  of 
the  trunk.  The  surfacii  •'*'  huniiin  bone  is  for  the  roost 
iwrt  smooth  ;  and  the  interior,  beneath  a  cake  or  coat- 
ing of  more  condensed  substance,  is  porous  and  spongy. 
Tho  bone*  of  the  extremities  are  hollow,  like  pipes,  oy 
WbicU  arrangement  they  are  rendered  at  once  light  and 
*  No.  U. 
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fitmng.  The  manow  Is  contained  in  the  internal  cavity. 
(  u^'t  aa  they  are,  the  bone*  are  neverthuleu  ii«r- 
vaitea  by  bloud-ve«*«l*,  wlii' '  indeed,  are  eMtntial  tu 
thnr  growth  and  vitality. 

')  i  "  crown  or  summit  of  ti      oiseoui  fabric  i*  occu- 
pied  hy  )'">   '-rauiuiii  or  ikull,  h  it  composed  of 
eight  boiit  H,      0  frontal,  the  ocoij       ,  and  the  two  pari- 
"taf,  con*tituiiDg  the  greater  part  •     ')>u  outward  skull, 
'    tore,  behiii'l,  and  laterally.     Tii     t.wo  ti  ^uporal  or 
\i]»  tHMku,    II  the  under  part  of  cuth  side,  and  tho 
HI.,  -iiold  Mid  I    hmoid  bonri,  placed  at  tho  Im  ''  uf  the 
■ki.     internally    are  tho  reiuatning  bones  of  ti  o  head. 
Thi       ion  of  these  bones  i*  remarkably  firm  and  strung 
in  tli    ,tdult  being.    In  some  cases,  the  obmous  j  lute* 
are  j.  iiied  by  seriated  or  ragged  edges,  I  '  o  the  i  eth 
of  a  saw.     In  otbtr  iii'<tances,  they  overlii,      >eh  oil    r, 
like  the  ridge  of  a  hoii     ;  the  arrangoment,      each  ca-  '. 
being  preci    \y  the          best  fitted  to  insi.  a  strengl 
andstabilit      i  the    articular  pait.  AUi'«eir  r,an  an 
of  the  must     .iwort  il  kind  is  formed,  fur  tli<    safe  pm 
tectionof  the  inipiirtant  organ  within— the  In  'lin,    Tli. 
tuated  below  and  before  t\u  rrauiuni, 
mong  the  facial  bones     lo  teckoned 
rillary  ur  jaw  bones;  t-to  malar  ot 
laal  or  nose  bones ;  two  small  bones, 
*o  internally,  called  the  lurhinateU 
ones  ;  the  two  lacrumal  bones,  situ- 
ated in  the  orbit ,    the  vomer,  or  ploughshare  I'one, 
fonuing  a  pa  t  of  tli  -  basis  of  the  nose ;  and  the  ninglu 
lower  jawbone,  or  ni.   nllarf/  bono  of  the  lower  iaw. 

Tho  bones  of  the      uU  and  face  rest  upon  the  top  of 
the  spine  or  backbui   ',  which  consists  of  twenty-four 
separate  pieces,  calli      ^trtebro!,  finnly  and  curiously 
jointed  the  one  into     lie  other.    The  column  of  the 
spine  is  curved  in  *c>   ml  places,  the  most  ]iromineut 
being  a  curve  forward    near  the  middle  of  tho  back. 
Seven  of  the  vertebrn)  me  called  cero(to/,twelvir  dorsal, 
and  five  lumbar,  from     oing  situated  respectively  in 
the  neck,  bock,  and  loii  i.     Each  vertebra  ha*  various 
projection*  and  >lcprcssi  ns,  to  admit  of  a  firm  union 
with  those  a^oining  it     and,  by  the  junction  of  the 
whole,  a  long  hollow  or    unal  is  made,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  spinal  marrow.     In  the  annexed  figure,  the 
upper  part  of  the  vertebriLl  column  is  marked  ti,  and 
the  lower  a.     The  second     f  the  vcrtebrtD  of  tho  neck 
send*  upward*  a  prujectinir  pinion  or  tooth,  which  is 
received  into  a  correspomling  depression  in  the  one 
above,  thus  formin„'  the  juvot  upon  which  the  head 
turns,    A  ligamentous  banl  keeps  the  tooth-like  pro- 
jection of  the  second  vertebiu  in  the  depression  of  the 
first ;  and  nothing  can  better  show  how  completely  our 
life,  during  every  instant  of  it*  duration,  depend*  ou 
the  maintenance  of  every  siu^'lo  part,  however  minute, 
in  order  :  if  thi*  liganient,  scarcely  thicker  than  strong 
paper,  were  to  give  way,  instant  death,  from  pressure 
on  the  spinal  marrow,  would  ensue.    The  bones  of  the 
spine  rest  upon  the  pelvis  (s  >),  a  hoUpw,  basin-shaped 
cavity,  which  i*  formed  of  two  large  bone*,  and  com- 
pose* the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  giving  to  it  firmness 
and  stability.     Tho  spine  restn  on  it  by  means  of  (he 
sacrum,  (to),  a  series  of  five  imperfect  vertebree,  consoli- 
dated into  one  piece  in  advanced  life,  which  sink  like 
a  wedgo  between  the  pelvio  bones  of  each  side.    The 
sacrum  terminates  in  a  loose  osseous  peak,  called  the 
OS  coccygia.   The  strong,  hollowed,  cup-like  bones  of  the 
pelvis,  are  marked  by  large  round  depression*  on  the 
outer  and  under  surface  of  each,  which  form  sockets 
for  the  two  upper  bones  of  the  leg. 

At  the  top  of  the  spine,  immediately  below  the  ver- 
tebrei)  of  the  neck,  are  situated  on  each  side  the  collar- 
bones or^  clavicles  {]/  y),  which  are  long  and  narrow  iu 
shape,  and  pass  in  a  semicircle  or  arch  from  the  front 
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of  the  chest  backwards,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the 
itemvm,  m  (broost-bone),  to  the  to^)  of  the  shoulders. 


On  the  back  of  the  ribs,  at  each  side,  lie  the  shoulder- 
blades  or  icapvicg,  which  are  thin  flat  bones,  of  a  tri- 
angular shape.  They  rest  loosely  on  the  back,  having 
icarcciy  any  attachment  except  by  muscles  to  any  of 
the  neighbouring  bones.  By  this  means  they  hare  a 
free  ana  easy  motion,  and  also  communicate  the  same 
property  in  part  to  the  arms,  the  upper  bone  of  which 
is  attached,  on  each  side,  to  the  scapula.  A  Tcry  small 
cavity  in  the  latter  bone  admits  the  round  ball-like 
head  of  the  humerus,  giving  to  it  the  most  unconfined 
play  of  hiovement,  whether  of  a  rotatory  kind,  upwards, 
downwards,  or  sideways.  Nothing  can  be  more  ueauti- 
ful  than  tne  whole  arrangements  for  permitting  the 
arm  to  perform  the  multifarious  motions  which  man 
requites  from  it.  The  humei'tit,  a  single  i  me  in  each 
arm  (ft  h),  cylindrically  shaped,  is  united  at  the  elbow- 
joint  (c  c)  to  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  termed  the 
radha  (rf  d)  and  fUna  (e  e).  One  of  these,  the  ulna,  is 
attached  to  the  humerus  by  a  hinge-joint  (like  that  of 
a  common  door),  while  the  radius  is  connected  to  the 
same  bone  by  a  round  button-like  head,  which,  being 
slightly  concave,  receives  a  projecting  knob  of  the 
.  humerus,  and  admits  of  rotatory  movements  being  per- 
formed by  the  lower  part  of  the  arm.  These  peculia- 
rities of  structure  are  essential  to  the  free  use  of  the 
hand.  At  the  wri^t,  the  position  of  the  radius  and 
ulna  is  in  some  measure  reversed,  the  radius  forming 
with  the  carpal  bones  (//)  a  joint  like  that  of  a  door- 
hinge,  while  the  ulna  is  in  a  measure  left  loose.  The 
carpal  or  wrist  holies  are  eight  in  number.  They  are 
of  small  size,  and  lie  in  two  rows,  being  jointed  to- 
gether in  a  manner  that  combines  great  strength  with 
a  certain  degree  of  mobility.  In  the  direction  of  the 
points  of  the  fingers,  they  are  united  with  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  forming  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  to 
which  the  phalanfja  (jj  g)  or  finger  bones  are  attached. 


Each  finger  has  three  bones  in  it ;  the  thumb,  or  oppos- 
ing finger,  has  only  two. 

As  has  been  said,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  on  ''ach 
side,  are  marked  by  deep  cup*like  concavities,  v  ich 
receive  the  heads  of  the  thigh-Dones,  hh,ii  (femur),  the 
upper  bones  of  the  lower  extremities.  As  was  required 
by  the  different  nature  of  the  pur^^ose  to  be  served,  the 
ball-and-socket  joint  of  the  leg  is  much  stronger  than 
that  of  the  arm,  and  permits  of  much  \eh»  freedom  of 
motion.  The  femur  or  thigh-bone  is  a  rounded  cylin- 
drical bone,  terminating  at  the  knee  in  a  connection 
with  the  tibia  (m),  the  principal  bone  of  the  inferior  part 
of  the  lower  extremity.  The  knee-joint  is  a  hinge  one, 
but  permits  of  a  slight  rotatory  motion  when  the  leg  is 
bent.  The  tibia  has  a  smaller  bone,  the  fibula  (n  n), 
placed  by  its  side,  and  over  the  knee-joint  is  situated  a 
small  bone  called  the  patella  (I  I),  or  knee-pan,  to  which 
the  principal  muscles  that  move  the  joint  are  attached, 
and  which  serves  to  protect  the  parts  against  injury. 
The  tibia  and  fibula  form  a  union  at  the  ankle  (o  o)  with 
the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  which  are  seven  in  number, 
and  constitute  the  heel  or  back  part  of  the  foot.  These 
again  are  united  to  the  metatarsal  bones  (p  p),  forming 
the  body  of  the  foot,  and  five  in  number.  To  these 
again  are  joined  the  phalanges  of  the  foot,  fourteen  in 
all,  two  being  attached  to  the  great  toe,  and  three  to 
each  of  the  others. 

The  coata  or  ribs  (r  r)  proceed  from  the  vertebras  or 
backbones,  and  are  twelve  in  number  on  each  side. 
They  bend  round  in  a  circular  manner  from  their  point 
of  union  behind,  and  seven  of  them,  called  the  Uiui  ribs, 
are  joined  directly  by  gristle  or  cartilage  to  the  breast- 
bone, while  the  remaining  five  terminate  anteriorly  in 
a  common  cartilage,  which  unites  with  the  sternum 
below.  Altogether,  the  ribs  form  a  large  hollow  space 
for  the  reception  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  other  organs, 
and  protect  them  from  injury.  The  ribs  move  in  an 
oisy  joint  formed  with  the  back-bone,  and,  with  the 
intercostal  muscles,  contract  and  expand  to  suit  the 
motions  of  the  lungs. 

These  aie  the  principal  bones  forming  the  skeleton 
of  the  human  being.  All  animals  have  not  this  osseous 
framework ;  it  is  only  found,  and  that  in  a  modified 
degree,  in  a  certain  number  of  classes — namely,  in 
quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  some  fishes,  all  of 
which,  from  the  principal  feature  in  their  structure,  are 
called  vertebrated  animals.  Some  of  the  other  tribes 
of  beings  have  their  framework,  corresponding  in  pur- 
pose to  bones,  on  tue  outside  of  the  body,  in  the  form 
uf  a  coat  of  mail.  This  is  the  case  with  shellfish,  with 
the  Crustacea,  and  with  many  insects  that  have  a  hard 
external  covering.  It  is  only  in  the  skeletons  of  the 
higher  vertebrata,  however,  that  we  find  a  real  analogy 
to  the  framework  of  the  human  being.  In  such  cases 
not  only  are  the  bones  of  the  same  form  and  construc- 
tion, but  of  the  same  number  also ;  and  where  we  do 
not  find  them  of  the  same  number  separately,  several 
will  be  discovered  to  have  been  atrophied  at  an  early 
stage  of  existence  as  unnecessary  to  the  functions  of 
the  full-grown  animal,  or  compacted  into  one  mass. 
Thus  comparative  anatomy  detects  in  the  fore-leg  of 
the  liorse,  the  wing  of  the  eagle,  and  the  paddle  of  the 
whale,  the  tame  amount  of  parts  as  are  separately  ex- 
hibited in  the  arm  of  man. 

TIIF.  MUSCLES. 

The  soft  fleshy  substance  of  the  body,  which  gives 
plumpness  and  form  to  the  whole,  is  the  muscular  part, 
iir  munclcs.  These  are  the  instruments  of  motion.  And 
when  we  consider  the  various  positions  which  the  body 
and  its  members  assume,  the  agility  and  quickness 
with  which  the  most  intricate  movements  are  made, 
the  ceaseless  play  of  the  heart,  the  heaving  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  singular  rapidity  of  articulation  and  speech,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  these  muucles,  upon  which 
all  such  movements  depend,  should  be  many  in  num- 
ber, and  deemed  important  agents  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. 

The  muscles  are  of  a  reddish  brown  colour ;  they  are 
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composed  of  accamulated  threads  or  fibres,  armn^ed 
Bometimes  in  layers,  Horaetiines  in  a  straieht  position, 
and  sometimes  obliquely.  They  are  of  an  elastic 
nature,  somewhat  like  a  piece  of  India  rubber,  and, 
At  the  impulse  of  the  will,  are  lengthened  and  short- 
ened alternately.  A  muscle  is  generally  thick  or 
bwelled  out  in  the  middle ;  it  gradually  gets  thinner 
towards  the  extremities,  and  in  many  instances  passes 
at  one  or  both  ends  into  a  tendon,  or  tough  white  sub- 
stance, which  is  attached  to  a  bone,  and  serves  the 
same  purpose  as  a  rope  or  cord,  to  fix  the  muscle  to 
the  point  from  which  it  is  intended  to  act.  These 
tendons  are  most  numerous  about  the  joints,  especially 
the  larger  joints,  where  they  allow  of  free  and  unre- 
strained action,  and  yet  occupy  little  space  in  situa- 
tions where  a  large  swelling  muscle  would  have  been 
inconvenient.  About  the  larger  joints,  such  as  the 
knee,  elbow,  and  shoulder,  there  are  also  numerous 
glands,  which  pour  out  an  oily  substance,  that  serves 
at  once  to  lubricate  the  joints,  and  facilitate  the  play 
of  the  tendons. 

There  are  from  four  to  five  hundred  muscles  in  the 
human  body,  all  necessary  for  performing  the  various 
movements  and  operations  of  the  complicated  machine. 
On  each  side  of  the  backbone  there  are  several  layers 
of  strong  muscles,  which  are  fixed  by  tendons  to  every 
projection  of  the  numerous  bones  composing  the  spine. 
These  muscles  keep  the  trunk  of  the  body  erect,  and 
also  permit  of  the  various  motions  of  the  back. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  small  muscles  about  the  faco, 
head,  and  eyes,  whose  various  action  imparts  that  ex- 
pression to  the  human  countenance  which  indicates  the 
prevailing  feelings  and  passions  of  the  individual. 
The  tongue  is  also  supplied  by  intricate  muscular 
fibres,  giving  to  it  that  amazing  volubility  of  action  by 
which  the  vast  number  of  sounds  composing  language 
are  expressed.  Many  are  attached  to  the  Tower  jaw ; 
but  two  in  particular,  the  temporal  muscles,  proceed 
upwards  through  an  arch  formed  by  a  projecting  arm 
of  the  temple-bone,  and  are  fixed  to  the  tendons  of  the 
head.  These  two  muscles  are  the  most  powerful  in 
liioving  the  jaws  in  the  operation  of  chewing  the  food, 
and  are  very  large  in  several  animals  of  prey.  Another 
flat  muscle  inside  the  cheek  is  called  the  trumpeter- 
muscle,  because  it  assists  in  blowing  from  the  mouth 
and  in  sounding  wind  instruments.  The  chest  is  sup- 
plied with  numerous  muscles,  which  move  the  ribs 
upwards  and  downwards  in  the  action  of  breathing. 
A  large  flat  muscle,  called  the  diaphragm,  stretched 
across  the  trunk  from  side  to  side,  and  separating  the 
hollow  of  the  chest  from  that  of  the  belly,  also  contri- 
butes mainly  to  the  process  of  breathing.  The  arm 
and  hand  are  rolled  inward  and  outward  by  a  set  of 
muscles,  which  are  placed  on  the  outer  and  inner  sides 
of  the  respective  bones ;  thus,  the  outside  muscles  act 
in  a  contrary  manner  to  the  inside,  and  reverse  motions 
may  be  alternately  performed.  The  muscle!^  of  the 
fore-arm  are  fixed  to  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade,  to 
the  chest,  and  to  the  clavicle,  at  the  upper  end,  and  to 
the  bone  of  the  arm  at  the  other,  'i'he  fingers  are 
moved  by  muscles  situated  in  the  fore-part  of  the  arm, 
and  have  long  slender  tendons,  by  which  they  are 
attached.  Two  beautiful  provisions  of  nature  are  here 
observed :  at  the  wrist,  a  circular  ring  of  tendinous 
substance  binds  down  the  long  tendons,  which  would, 
in  their  various  motions,  otherwise  start  up  from  their 
places.  This  ring  at  once  keeps  them  in  place,  and 
permits  their  free  and  unhampered  play.  The  other 
provision  is  seeit  in  the  construction  of  the  tendons 
of  the  fingers.  There  arc  two  principal  muscles  which 
move  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  and  two  sets  of  tendons, 
which  are  inserted,  the  one  into  the  middle  bones  of 
tho  finger,  the  other  into  the  third  row  of  bones,  or  the 
exti-cmities  of  the  finger.  In  order  to  preserve  their 
free  action,  and  to  make  them  lie  in  the  most  con- 
venient manner,  there  is  a  loop  or  slit  in  the  shorter 
tendon,  by  which  the  other  passes  through  to  its  inser- 
tion in  the  point  of  the  finger.  By  this  means  the 
longest  and  strongest  muscle  moves  tho  extromities  of 


the  finger,  where  the  greatest  power  is  wanted,  without 
impeding  the  action  of  the  other.  The  muscles  which 
move  the  lower  extremities  are  thicker  and  more 
powerful  than  those  of  the  arms.  Several  large  muscles, 
acting  in  opposition  to  each  other,  are  situated  around 
the  thigh-joints,  and  move  them.  They  are  fixed,  one 
end  to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  some  pretty  far  up, 
especially  two,  which  are  spread  upon  the  front  of  the 
abdomen  or  belly,  on  each  side  of  the  spine ;  while  the 
other  ends  are  attached  to  the  thigh-bone.  Several 
thick  muscles,  also,  are  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
trunk.  Two  large  muscles  compose  the  calf  of  the  legi 
and  join  to  form  the  tendon  of  Achilles,  which  is  fixed 
to  the  heel-bone;  these  muscles  act  powerfully  in 
bending  the  ankle,  and  in  suppcrting  the  body  in 
walking.  The  foot  and  toes  are  moved  by  several  long 
slender  muscles,  situated  in  the  leg,  which  have  ten- 
dons attached  to  them,  and  terminating  on  the  toes^ 
exactly  like  those  of  the  hand  and  fingers. 

The  pelvis  and  lower  limbs  of  man  difier  greatly  from 
those  of  all  other  animals  in  their  superior  proportional 
strength,  and  in  the  number  and  fulness  of  the  muscles. 
This  was  necessary,  as  man  has  been  evidently  in- 
tended by  nature  for  the  erect  position.  In  the  mon- 
key tribe,  whose  general  form  approaches  nearest  to 
that  of  man,  the  narrowness  of  the  pelvis  or  hip-bones, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, clearly  show  that  they  were  not  destined  by  nature 
for  the  erect  attitude;  in  fact,  all  animals  of  this 
class  are  furnished  with  four  hands  or  paws,  the  hinder 
pair  exactly  resembling  those  in  front.  When  they 
attempt  to  walk  on  the  hind  extremities,  they  cannot 
put  tho  sole  to  the  ground,  but  press  on  it  edgeways. 
By  the  nice  balancing  of  the  muscles,  and  the  great 
force  which  they  exert,  man  is  enabled  to  stand  erect, 
and  to  maintain  a  firm  position,  or  move  forward  at 
pleasure,  notwithstanding  that  the  body  diverges  from 
the  perpendicular  line  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  The 
head  is  also  balanced  upon  the  neck  by  means  of  strong 
muscles,  whose  constant  though  unobserved  exertion 
is  necessary  to  maintain  it  in  its  position  ;  for  in  young 
children,  when  the  muscles  are  as  yet  weak,  and  in 
persons  asleep,  the  head  has  an  inclination  to  droop, 
and  in  the  dead  body  it  falls  down  on  the  shoulder  or 
breast.  The  muscles  of  the  neck,  therefore,  may  be 
said  to  exercise  a  power  in  some  degree  involuntary,  or 
not  under  the  command  of  the  will,  as  the  majority  of 
the  muscles  of  the  body  are.  But  there  are  other  muscles 
still  more  distinctly  removed  from  under  the  guidance 
of  the  will.  The  heart  is  nothing  else  than  a  hollow 
muscle,  which  contracts  and  expands  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  being ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
muscles  which  perform  the  act  of  respiration  are  not 
moved  by  the  will. 

This  division  of  the  muscles  into  two  classes — volun- 
tary and  involuntary — shows,  as  perfectly  as  anything 
could  do,  the  care  with  which  our  frame  is  constructed. 
Had  those  muscles  on  which  respiration  and  the  action 
of  the  heart  depend,  been  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  will,  their  functions  would  have  been  liable  to  be 
impeded  at  every  turn  by  circumstances-  Now,  these 
organs  cannot  cease  to  act  for  the  most  trifling  interval 
without  fatal  consequences.  The  arrangement,  there- 
fore, which  renders  their  operation  involuntary,  is  one 
to  be  admired  as  essential  to  life  and  comfort< 

THE  BLOOD — DLOOD-VESSELS. 

The  blood. — The  blood  is  the  medium  by  which  all 
the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  body  are  supplied  with 
nourishment.  In  its  composition,  therefore,  will  be 
found  the  majority  of  the  substances  of  which  the  body 
is  composed.  The  blood  consists  of  a  solid  coagulablo 
matter,  called  fibrin;  of  a  series  of  red  globulti  which 
form  the  colouring  matter ;  and  of  serum,  or  whey-like 
matter,  which  gives  the  whole  the  necessary  fluidity. 
From  the  heart,  the  centre  of  the  circulation,  the  blood 
is  conveyed  through  the  body  by  vessels  called  arteries, 
and  is  brought  back  to  the  same  part  by  veins.  The 
purpose  of  its  thus  making   the  circuit  of  the  wholo 
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body,  is  to  supply  the  necessary  mnteriala  for  increas- 
ing the  bulk  and  repairing  the  daily  waste  wliich  talces 
place  by  perspiration  and  the  perpetual  operation  of 
the  numerous  excretory  organs.    T ho  blood  is  restored 
to  its  nutritious  state  by  the  chyle,  a  juice  formed  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines  from  the  digested  food ;  this 
chyle  reaches  the  heart  by  one  of  the  large  veins  called 
the  left  subclavian ;  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  it 
goes  along  with  the  venous  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  there 
it  is  mixed  with  the  oxygen,  or  vital  portion  of  the 
atmospheric  air,  by  which  process  it  is  converted  into 
bright  red  arterial  blood.     In  short,  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct circulations  of  the  blood  in  the  system.    By  the 
one,  the  blood  is  conveyed  and  distributed  over  all  parts 
of  the  frame,  imparting,  at  every  pulsation  of  the  heart 
from  which  it  issues,  new  life  and  nourishment  to  the 
whole.     After  traversing  the  body,  it  returns  to  the 
heart,  deprived  of  its  nutritious  properties,  and  changed 
in  colour  from  a  bright  to  a  dark  red.    i  lore  the  second 
circulation,  which  is  through  the  lungs,  commences. 
The  blood  is  poured  fi-om  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
which  has  divisions  for  the  purpose,  into  large  vessels 
which  carry  it  to  the  lungs,  and,  spreading  out  into 
countless  branches,  penetrates  and   permeates   their 
whole  substance.     Collected  again  by  other  vessels  of 
equal  number  and  extent,  it  is  condui;ted  by  them  to 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  to  be  propelled  anew  through 
the  frame,  restored  to  its  bright  red  hue,  and  repos- 
sessed of  all  its  vivifying  qualities.    Doth  these  changes 
are  effected  in  the  lungs.    The  cliyle,  which  may  be 
called  the  essence  of  our  food  in  a  liquid  state,  is  con- 
veyed from  the  stomach  through  tho  chest  by  a  duct, 
which  empties  itself  into  one  of  the  veins,  immediately 
before  the  blood  is  transmitted  through  the  lungs.     It 
is  in  theso  organs  that  the  chyle  is  thoroughly  mixed 
up  with  the  circulation  ;  and  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  this  chyle  is  the  only  beneiit,  the  only  real  food, 
extracted  from  all  the  substances  received  into  the 
stomach,    the    remainder  being  entirely  useless  and 
cxcrementitious.     From  the  chyle  comes  the  material 
of  tho  bones,  of  the  fleshy  or  muscular  parts,  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  cords,  of  the  hair,  nails,  enamel  of 
the  teeth,  and,  in  short,  of  every  different  structure  of 
the  system.    The  average  quantity  of  blood  contained 
in  an  ordinary-sized  person,  is  calculated  at  about  30 
lbs.  weight.     The  coloured  globules  of  blood  do  not 
enter  into  the  smallest  vessels  of  the  body,  but  only 
the  thinner  part  of  it,  which  has  no  colour ;  thus,  in 
tho  eye,  there  are  numerous  blood-vessels,  but  these 
nre  so  minute  as  not  to  admit  the  red  parts  of  the  blood ; 
and  this  is  a  necessary  provision  of  nature,  in  order 
^  that  these  organs  may  retain  their  pure  transparency 
for  the  purpose  of  vision.    1  n  inflammation  of  tlio  eyes, 
when  these  vessels  are  much  enlarged,  the  red  globulus 
sometimes  enter,  and  the  eyes  are  then  said  to  be  blood- 
shot. What  is  called  the  pulse,  is  the  flow  of  tho  blood 
through  the  arteries,  which  is  caused  partly  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  heart's  contractio)is  or  beatings,  and  partly 
by  the  contractions  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries.    The 
rate  of  pulsation  in  a  person  in  the  prime  of  life,  is 
from  G!)  to  75  beats  in  a  minute.  In  childhood  the  pulse 
is  much  quicker — from  lOU  to  140  beats  ;  and  in  old  age 
it  again  becomes  slower  than  the  medium  standard.  In 
fevers,  iuflanmiations,  and  other  diseases  of  excitement, 
tlie  action  of  the  heart  is  increased  sometimes  to  from 
loo  to  140  pulsations  in  a  minute. 

lilood-  Vessels. — These  consist  of  the  heart,  with  its 
artorie-  •md  veins,  that  branch  out  through  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  carry  the  blood,  by  a  constant  circula- 
tion, through  them.  The  heart  is  placed  in  the  leftside 
of  the  chest,  a  cavity  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  thin 
membrane  running  perj.  :ndicularly  down  the  centre, 
and  supported  below  by  the  diaphragm.  It  is  of  a 
round  or  conical  shape,  with  the  base  or  broad  ]>art 
uppermost,  and  the  point  slanting  downwards  and 
towards  the  front  surface  of  the  chest.  It  is  of  a  thick 
muscular  substance,  with  hollow  cavities  inside,  and  nu- 
merous cords  or  pillars  of  fleshy  or  tendinous  substance 
Btretchiug  through  these  to  give  tUeni  support.    In 
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man  and  all  the  more  perfect  animals  that  breathe  air 
through  the  lungs,  it  is  double,  or  has  two  distiuct 
sides,  each  performing  separate  olflces.  In  flslies,  again, 
the  heart  is  single  ;  in  insects  there  is  no  proper  heart, 
but  a  vessel  that  runs  along  the  back,  somewhat  like  an 
arterv,  through  which  the  fluid  corresponding  to  blood 
circulates  through  their  bodies;  other  animals,  still 
more  simple  in  structure,  have  no  trace  of  heart  or 
blood-vessels.  For  these  ends,  the  heart'in  man  has 
two  sides,  a  right  and  a  left ;  and  each  of  these  sides 
contains  two  hollow  cavities — the  one  called  an  auricle, 
from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  eiir ;  the  other 
a  ventricle,  or  belly.  The  manner  in  which  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  is  effected  may  thus  be  described  in 
detail : — Two  large  veins,  one  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  tho  other  from  the  lower,  enter  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  and  carry  the  blood,  which  has 
made  the  round  of  the  body,  into  this  cavity.  Here  it 
is  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  it  is  called  venous  blood, 
from  its  coming  from  the  veins.  From  the  right 
auricle  it  is  sent,  by  a  sudden  contraction  or  forcing 
together  of  the  two  sides  of  the  cavity,  into  the  right 
ventricle,  immediately  below  the  auricle,  and  communi- 
cating with  this  by  a  small  opening  furnished  with  a 
valve  ;  by  the  right  ventricle  contracting,  it  is  con- 
veyed by  the  pulmonary  arteries  into  the  lungs,  the 
two  large  cell-formed  substances  on  each  side  of  tho 
chest,  surrounding  tho  heart.  After  passing  through 
the  lungs  it  is  returned  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the 
left  auricle  of  the  heart ;  from  this  it  is  sent  into  tuo 
adjoining  left  ventricle  ;  and,  by  a  powerful  contraction 
of  this  muscular  cavity,  it  flows  out  by  the  great 
artery  of  the  heart,  the  carotid,  which  distributes  it 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  again  to  be  returned 
by  the  veins :  and  thus  the  round  of  circulation  is  con- 
tinually going  on. 

The  heart  Doing  an  extremely  thick  muscle,  the  force 
with  which  it  contracts  is  very  considerable.  The  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  too,  although  somewhat  smaller, 
is  much  thicker  and  more  muscular  than  the  right,  it 
having  to  send  the  blood  through  the  whole  of  the  body. 
A  beautiful  provision  is  observable  in  the  heart,  to 
prevent  the  flowing  back  of  the  blood  into  its  different 
cavities  during  their  alternate  pulsations.  In  the 
passage  of  communication  between  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle  are  placed  valves,  which,  when  the  ventricle 
contracts  to  send  the  blood  through  the  aorta,  close 
accurately,  so  as  to  prevent  a  riflowiug  into  tho  auricle. 
There  is  the  same  provision  between  the  right  auricle 
and  ventricle,  and  also  at  the  mouth  or  commencement 
of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arteries,  and  the  veins  which 
communicate  with  t'lo  right  auricle.  Some  of  theso 
valves  are  of  beautiful  structure  ;  they  are  composed 
of  three  flaps  that  join  accurately  over  each  other ;  and 
to  prevent  their  being  pushed  by  the  impetus  of  the 
blood  beyond  their  proper  position,  they  have  little  ten- 
dinous cords  attached,  of  exactly  the  length  required. 
In  tho  child  before  birth,  as  it  cannot  breathe,  and 
therefore  the  lungs  are  not  used,  there  is  a  small  hole 
or  communication  between  tho  right  and  left  auricles, 
by  which  the  blood  from  the  veins  flows  directly 
through  to  the  arteries,  and  thus  avoids  going  to  tho 
lungs  ;  this  hole  closes  up  whenever  the  child  begins  to 
respire.  The  aorta,  or  great  artery  of  the  body,  after 
it  leaves  the  heart,  passes  upwards  in  the  form  of  an 
arch,  when  it  gives  off  the  carotid  branches  to  supply 
the  brain,  and  face,  and  arteries  to  the  arms  and  chest. 
It  then  bends  downwards,  and  gives  off  branches  to  the 
stomach  and  other  viscera  ;  and  when  it  comes  to  tha 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  it  divides  into  two  main  parts, 
which  bt'conio  the  arteries  of  the  pelvis,  thighs,  and  legs. 
Tho  arteries  of  the  body  are  composed  of  three  coats 
or  coverings,  the  principal  one  being  a  thick  muscular 
ring,  which  encircles  the  artery,  and  which  contracts 
and  expands  so  as  to  assist  in  sending  the  blood  on- 
wards. The  principal  trunks  of  tho  arteries  lie  deep 
in  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body  ;  but  their  ramifications 
arc  so  numerous  and  minute,  that  they  pervade  every 
particle  of  the  human  structure — boue^  gristle,  and 
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every  otlier  texture.  These  extreme  brancheR  of  the 
arteries  being  so  minute,  anatomists  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  exact  point  at  which  tliey  pass 
into  veins.  That  they  do  so,  however,  is  undeniable, 
and  is  partly  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  The 
veins  are  another  system  of  vessels,  which  return  the 
blood  from  the  extremities  of  the  body  to  the  heart. 
They  are  larger  and  more  flaccid  than  the  arteries, 
and  are  distinguished  from  them  by  having  no  pul- 
sation. A  large  vein  generally  accompanies  the  cor- 
responding artery,  but. the  great  proportion  of  the 
veins  lie  more  towards  the  surface,  and  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished, swelling  out  under  the  skin.  Tlie  numerous 
veins  from  the  lower  extremities  join  into  one  trunk  in 
the  belly,  which  vein,  after  passing  through  the  liver, 
as  will  be  afterwards  described,  joins  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart,  the  blood  from  the  upper  half  of  the  body 
joining  also  by  another  similar  vein.  In  the  veins  of 
the  extremities  that  hang  downwards,  and  are  apt  to  be 
gorged  with  blood,  there  are  inserted  numerous  valves, 
at  short  distances,  which  prevent  reflux  of  any  kind. 

THE  BRAIN — NEnVES  AND  NERVOUS  INFLUENCE. 

The  brain,  as  already  mentioned,  is  contained  in  the 
cranium.  It  is  n  soft  mass  of  matter,  enclosed  in  cer- 
tain protecting  n^^mbranes  beneath  the  bones  of  the 
skull.  As  the  organ  by  which  mind  acts,  and  chief 
scat  of  the  nervous  energy,  the  brain  may  be  described 
as  the  most  important  and  dignified  of  man's  bodily 
parts,  and  well  deserves  the  most  careful  investigation. 
The  brain  is  divided  by  strong  membranes  into  two 
main  sections — the  cerebrum  or  proper  brain,  which 
lies  in  front  beneath  the  brow  and  on  the  lop  and  sides 
of  the  head,  and  the  cerebellum  or  lesRcr  brain,  which 
lies  behind.  Doth  are  longitudinally  divided  into  halves 
or  hemispheres,  and  also  into  lesser  parts  called  lobes. 
The  annexed  figure  oflers  a  lateral  representation  of 
the  diflerent  parts  of  the  brain,  as  it  lies  beneath  the 
skull,  with  its  beautiful  and  minute  radiation  of  nerves 
proceeding  to  the  eye  and  other  external  instruments 
of  the  organs  of  sense. 

The  cerebrum  or  principal  part  of  the  brain  is  indi- 
cated by  the  letters,  a  a  a.  The  cerebellum,  distin- 
guished by  the  letter  b,  terminates  below  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  c,  the  cylindrical  pulpy  cord  by  which  a 
union  is  formed  between  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row, d.  The  latter  part  is  the  lonj;  cord  of  soft  matter 
formerly  mentioned  as  lying  in  the  canal  formed  by 
the  range  of  the  spinal  bones.  It  is  round,  of  the 
thickness  of  the  finger,  of  the  same  kind  of  substance 
as  the  brain,  and  foi-med  of  smaller  nervous  cords, 
running  parallel  to  each  other:  it  runs  along  the 
whole  length  of  the   back  down   to  the  pelvis.    The 
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nerves  are  small  whitish-looking  cords,  which  proceed 
from  the  brain  and  spinal  inarrov,  and  spread  out 
in  innumerable  branches  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
A  large  branch  of  a  nerve  generally  accompanies  every 
large  artery,  and  every  important  part  of  the  body  has 
a  branch  of  a  nerve  sent  off  to  it.    The  nerves  for 
supplying  the  organs  of  smell  (1),  of  seeing  (2),  of 
hearing    (3),   together  with  the    great    sympathetio 
nerves,  which  give  branches  to  the  heart,  lungs,  sto- 
mach, and  other  important  viscera,  proceed  directly 
from  the  brain.     The  nerves  of  motion  and  sensation 
sent  to  the  various  parts  of  the  trunk  and  extremities, 
take  their  origin,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from  tho 
spinal  cord.    Two  sets  of  nervous  branches  proceed 
from  the  cord  on   each  side,   corresponding  nearly 
to  the  junction  of  every  vertebral  bone  ;  and  it  is 
found  that  a  branch  of  these  nerves  imparts  mo- 
tion, and  the  other  sensation  or  feeling.     The  brain 
has  a  covering  of  three  thin   membranes ;  the  out- 
ward one  strong  and  thick,  the  inner  extremely  thin 
and  delicate.    The  nerves,  which  are  soft  and  pulpy 
inside,  have  also  a  thin  external  coverhig  which  pro- 
tects them.     The  nervous  branches  are   never  seen 
or  felt  in  the  living  body,  and  what  are  vulgarly  called 
nerves,  arc  the  tendons  of  the  muscles,  the  erroneous 
title  being  given   chiefly  to  those  about  the  wrists, 
fingers,  and  ankle-joints.    Their  great  numbers  and 
minute  divisions  are  manifest,  however,  because  we 
cannot  prick  any  part  of  the  body  with  the  sharp  point 
of  a  needle,  without  wounding  some  of  them,  and  thereby 
causing  the  sensation  of  pain.    When  the  nerves  are 
injured  in  their  powers  by  disease,  the  seuse  of  feeling 
in  the  part  is  entirely  lost.    The  brain  in  the  lower 
animals  is  not  generally  nearly  so  large,  in  proportion 
to  their  bulk,  as  in  man  ;  and  the  cerebrum,  or  upper 
brain,  is  often  smaller  in  them  than  the  cerebellum,  or 
lower  brain.     In  many  classes  of  the  inferior  animals 
there  is  no  distinct  brain,  but  only  nerves  running  along 
their  bodies,  and  joining  into  knots  or  ganglions.    The 
nervous  system  of  insects  and  worms  is  of  this  descrip- 
tion.   In  the  polypus,  and  some  other  similar  animals, 
a  distinct  nervous  system  can  scarcely  be  traced. 

It  maybe  proper  here  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  considered  abstractly  from 
its  anatomy.     Man  surpasses  all  other  animals  in  the 
height  and  proportions  of  the  forehead,  and  in  the  com- 
parative mass  of  brain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  skull. 
In  the  human  head  the  lower  parts  of  the  face  bear  a 
smaller  proportion  to  the  forehead  than  in  the  brutes. 
The  face  is  placed  in  nearly  a  perpendicular  line  with 
the  forehead,  instead  of  projecting  outwards  into  a 
snout,  as  in  tho  lower  animals.     The  brute  face  is 
merely  suited  for  the  purpose  of  animal  wants  and  for 
defence  ;  the  jaws  are  long  and  narrow,  sup- 
plied with  thick,  strong  muscles,  and  short 
teeth  ;  there  is  not  the  elevated  nose,  which 
in  man  forms  a  distinguishing  feature — the 
arched  eyebrows — the  exquisitely   formed 
lips,  and  the  rounded  chin  ;  above  all,  there 
is  not  that  play  of  varied  expression,  that 
nir  of  intelligence,  and   that  indescribable 
emanation  of  a  rational  mind,  that  ray  of 
divinity,  at  the  appearance  of  which  the 
most  wild  and  ferocious  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion are  awed  and  subdued.     But,  besides, 
the  Creator  seems  to  have  allotted  charac- 
teristic external  signs  to  express  the  passions 
of  the  mind,  that  in  social  life  man  might 
not  easily  inipoHc  on  his  fellow-man  ;  for  the 
various  muscles  of  tho  face  express  the  se- 
veral passions  of   the  mind  so  faithfully, 
that  they  may  be  even  represented  in  paint- 
ing.    This  is  said  to  be  the  natural  expres- 
sion, and  would  appear  to  be  understood 
even  by  animals ;  fur  a  dog,  on  looking  to 
the  countenance  of  his  master,  easily  re- 
cognises tho  mute  expressions  either  of  com- 
mendation or  dissatisfaction.    From  the  ac- 
tion of  these  muscles  being  so  often  repeatedj 
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physiognomy  ariwH  ;  the   action   of  the  prevailing 
inuHcIea  fixes  an  enduring  expression  on  the  features  ; 
and  thus  traces  of  frequent  anger  often  remain  in  the 
countenance  after  the  passion  itself  is  gone  off.    With 
the   power  of  speech  and  reason,  man  has  also  the 
means  of  expressing  his  feelings  and  passions  by  laugh- 
ter and  weeping,  manifestations  which  are  not  found  in 
the   lower  animals.    Weeping  proceeds  from  a  deep 
emotion  of  the  mind,  and  seems  an  effort  of  nature  to 
relieve  the  system  of  grief.     It  usually  begins  with  deep ' 
inspirations  of  the  lungs,  after  which  follow  short  alter- 
pate  inspirations  and  expirations,  and  it  is  finished  with 
a  deep  long-drawn  expiration,  which  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  an  inspiration.     When  moderate,  it  certainly 
relieves  the  distress  arising  from  grief.     Laughter  has 
its  rise  from  some  ludicrous  ideas  impressed  upon  the 
mind,  and  would  seem  to  arise  directly  from  a  sort  of 
titillation  conveyed  to  the  branches  of  certain  internal 
nerves,  probably  those  of  the  diaphragm  ;  immediately 
to  this  succeeds  a  number  of  imperfect  inspirations  and 
expirations,  which  seem  to  be  checked  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  glottis  in  the  throat  or  larynx.     Laughter 
in  a  moderate  degree  may  be  conducive  to  health,  as  it 
gives  impulse  to,  and  ultimately  promotes,  the  circula- 
tion ;  carried  to  excess,  however,  it  may  prove  danger- 
ous, from  accumulating  too  much  blood  in  the  lungs. 
Sneezing  consists  of  one  deep  inspiration,  succeeded  by 
H  powerful  single  expiration,  and  seems  to  consist  of  a 
convulsive  effort  of  the  muscles  of  breathing  to  throw 
off  some  cause  of  irritation  in  the  sensitive  membrane 
of  the  nostrils.    The  common  hiccup  is  a  spasmodic 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  stomach,  caused  by  some- 
thing irritating  the  stomach  itself.    Some  of  the  causes 
by  which  our  mental  happiness  is  either  increased  or 
diminished,  proceed  entirely  from  the  bodily  sensations. 
Any  gentle  stimulus  applied  to  a  nerve  seems  to  cause 
a  feeling  of  pleasure  ;  strong  stimuli,  or  any  causes  dis- 
turbing seriously  the  natural  condition,  produce  pain. 
Itching  is  akin  to  pleasure,  and  in  both  cnses  the  flow  of 
blood  is  increased  into  the  part  in  which  either  plea- 
sure or  titillation  is  perceived ;  but  when  farther  in- 
creased, it  degenerates  into  pain,  or  excessive  sensations 
in  the  nerves.     Anger  violently  excites  the  motion  of 
the  spirits,  increases  the  motion  of  the  heart,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  and  the  strength  of  the  muscles  ; 
forces  the  blood  into  the  extreme  vessels ;  and  evensomO' 
times  bursts  ihe  smaller  vessels  themselves :  passion 
also  increases  the  secretion  of  bile.     Grief  weakens  the 
Strength  of  the  nerves  and  action  of  the  heart,  retards 
the  pulse,  destroys  the  appetite,  and  frequently  produces 
paleness,  looseness  of  the  bowels,  indigestion,  and  those 
■low  or  lingering  diseases  that  take  their  rise  from  an 
interruption  of  the  secreting  glands,  and  a  disease  of 
their  structure.     Fear  diminishes  tliu  force  of  the  iivart, 
weakens  the  muscular  motiuns,relaxes  the  wholesystcm, 
Knd,  if  long  continued,  causes  a  general  sinking  of  the 
body.    Excessive  terror  often  increases  for  the  moment 
the  musoulur  strength,  even  to  convulsions  ;  excites  the 

fiulse,  interrupts  the  course  of  the  blood,  and  in  nut  a 
ew  instances  has  produced  sudden  death.  Love,  hope, 
•nd  joy,  promote  all  the  salutary  actions  of  the  body, 
gently  quicken  the  pulse,  promote  circulation,  increase 
the  appetite,  and  aid  the  cure  of  diseases.  Exces.sive 
and  sudden  transports  of  joy,  however,often  prove  fatal, 
by  increasing  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  exciting  t> 
fit  of  apoplexy.  Shame,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  retains 
the  blood  in  the  face,  as  if  the  veih^  were  obstructed  | 
when  felt  in  an  •xtreme  <legree,  it  has  also  been  known 
to  prove  the  cause  ut  sudden  death. 

THB  1.L-N0S  OB  niUUTIIlNO  iPPAIUTCS. 

In  the  highest  part  of  the  cavity  of  tho  chest,  on  each 
side  of  the  breast-bone,  the  lungs  are  situated.  A  nu-ni- 
brane  passing  from  the  breast-bone  to  the  back,  divides 
them  into  two  portions,  the  right  lung  and  the  left 
lung.  The  right  lung  consists  of  three  sections  called 
lobes,  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  ;  the  left  lung,  ren- 
dered smaller  in  bulk  by  the  presence  of  the  heart  in 
the  same  cavity,  lias  only  au  upper  and  a  lower  lobe. 
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The  lungs  have  a  dark  bluish  appearance,  a  familiar  ex- 
ample  of  which  is  afforded  in  the  lighti  of  sheep,  that 
part  generally  appended  to  the  heart  and  wind-pipe. 
Inside  they  are  composed  of  an  immense  number  of 
cells,  which  alternately  inflate  or  collapse  as  the  lungs 
are  filled  and  emptied  of  air.  When  an  inspiration  is 
made,  and  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  these  cells  be- 
come expanded ;  and  the  blood  sent  from  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  and  spread  over  the  cells,  isexposed  through 
an  extremely  thin  membrane  to  the  air.  An  important 
change,  as  formerly  alluded  to,  here  takes  plaoe  on  the 
blood:  from  being  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  it  imme- 
diately changes  to  n  bright  scarlet,  having  absorbed  or 
taken  up  all  tho  oxygen,  or  vital  part  of  tho  air,  and 
parted  with  a  corresponding  volume  of  carbonio  acid 
gas  or  fixed  air,  which  it  had  acquired  in  its  circuit 
through  the  vessels  of  the  body.  So  essential  is  the 
matter  imparted  by  the  air  to  the  blood  for  sustaining 
animal  existence,  that  the  breathing  cannot  be  sus- 
pended even  for  a  very  short  period  without  extinguish- 
mg  life.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  generated,  and  constantly  kept  up,  in  some  way  or 
other,  by  means  of  this  process  of  breathing,  and  the 
change  which  the  blood  undergoes.  We  know,  at  least, 
that  the  evolution  of  carbonio  acid  cannot  go  on,  in  ordi- 
nary chemical  processes,  without  an  accompanying  dis- 
charge of  heat ;  and  hence  it  is  presumed  that  the  vital 
warmth,  derived  by  the  body  from  the  blood,  may  be 
in  this  way  produced.  The  lungs,  like  every  other 
internal  organ,  are  covered  with  a  thin  transparent 
membrane  called  the  pleura :  this  membrane,  as  well 
as  the  substance  of  the  lungs  themselves,  is  liable  to 
inflammation  ;  and  hence  the  nume  of  the  disease  called 
pleurisy.  The  trachea  or  windpipe,  the  communica- 
tion between  the  mouth  and  lungs,  is  a  hollow  tube, 
having  a  series  of  cartilaginous  rings  passing  round 
it,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being  compressed 
either  by  external  means,  or  from  the  food  in  the  act 
of  swallowing,  and,  in  consequence,  the  breathing  ob- 
structed. It  takes  its  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mouth,  and  passes  down  in  front  of  the  neck,  where  its 
strong  cartilage  may  be  seen  and  felt.  At  its  lower 
part  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  going  to  join  the 
right  section  of  the  lungs,  the  other  the  left. 

Lungs  for  the  breathing  of  air  are  only  found  in  the 
higher  classes  of  animals.  Fishes  are  furnished  with 
gills,  those  comb-like  substances  which  lie  within  a  flap 
on  each  side  of  the  head ;  over  them  a  stream  of  water 
is  constantly  sent  by  inhaling  it  at  tho  mouth  in  a 
similar  manner  to  breathing.  The  air,  which  is  always 
present  in  considerable  quantities  in  water,  is  thus 
absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels  while  ramtfyiug  over  the 
gills,  and  all  the  purposes  of  breathing  are  answered. 
In  insects  there  are  no  lungs,  nor  do  they  breathe  by 
the  mouth,  but  along  the  sides  of  their  bodies,  by  menna 
of  numerous  holes  with  small  tubes  or  spiracles,  lead- 
ing to  a  longer  n  ddle  tube,  by  which  the  air  enters 
and  mixes  with  their  fluids.  When  we  descend  lower 
in  the  animal  scale,  even  this  substitute  for  breathing 
ceases,  and  probably  the  vital  air  is  absorbed  by  such 
animals  by  simple  pores  or  openings  in  the  skin. 

THE  TEUTH DIOBSTINO  APPAIUTU8. 

The  first  process  performed  in  connexion  with  tho 
supply  of  nourishment  to  the  body  is  that  of  masticat- 
ing the  food,  and  this  is  the  office  of  the  teeth. 

The  Teeth. — These  are  placed  in  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  roots,  which  sink 
into  the  porous  sockets  of  the  jaW|  somewhat  in  tho 
same  manner  as  a  nail  is  fixed  in  a  piece  of  wood, 
tiiough  they  are  retained  in  place  chiefly  by  tho  softer 
parts  around.  The  teeth  are  composed  of  bony  matter, 
covered  externally  with  a  thin  coat  of  an  extremely 
hard  substance,  called  enamel.  The  teeth  are  furnished 
with  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  and  have  thus  vitality  like 
the  rest  of  tho  body,  although  possessing  it  in  a  less 
perfect  degree  than  most  other  parts  of  the  structure. 
Hence  they  are  very  liable  to  disease  and  decay.  In 
decaying  teeth  a  bluvUish  spot  is  first  perceived  upon 
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tha  outer  orust  ov  enamel ;  thia  subitonoe  gradually 
siveB  way,  and  then  the  bone  below  prooeeda  to  rapid 
decay.  The  irritation  of  the  air,  and  partiolea  of  the 
food,  inflame  the  nerves  and  aoft  pulpy  parts  inside, 
and  thus  the  excruciating  pain  of  toothache  is  produced. 
The  first  set,  or  temporary  teeth,  begin  to  make  their 
appearance  in  the  child  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  month, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  month  the  whole 
set  of  temporary  teeth,  consisting  of  twenty,  have  gene- 
rally cut  through  the  gums.  These  teeth  continue  till 
about  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  from  which  time,  till 
about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year,  they  gradually  fall 
qut  one  by  one,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  second  or  per- 
manent teeth.  The  roots  of  the  temporary  teeth  are 
much  smaller,  and  sink  less  deep  into  the  jaw  than 
their  fiuoceasors.  The  rudiments  of  the  second  set  of 
teeth  besin  to  form  early  in  cavities  below  the  others, 
and,  gradually  growing  and  pressing  upwards,  displace 
them.  The  number  of  the  permanent  teeth  is  thirty- 
two,  consisting  of  sixteen  in  each  jaw.  The  four  front 
teeth  are  called  the  inoiaora,  and  have  one  long  root ; 
on  each  side  next  to  these  is  one  eye  or  dog  tooth ; 
then  there  are  placed  two  small  grinders  on  each  side, 
having  double  roots,  and  three  large  grinders,  or  mo- 
lar teetli.  The  last  of  these  is  called  the  wisdom  tooth, 
from  its  making  its  appearance  latest  in  the  jaw,  from 
the  seventeenth  to  the  twentieth  year,  or  even  later. 
By  this  change  and  gradual  succession  of  teeth,  we 
have  a  beautiful  provision  of  nature  for  permitting  the 
jaws  to  increase  in  sise,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  pre- 
serving the  relative  positions  and  regularity  of  the  dif- 
ferent teeth )  for  had  the  first  teeth  of  childhood  been 
permanent,  it  is  impossible  that  the  jaw  could  have  in- 
creased in  growth  witl'.out  deranging  the  order  and 
position  of  the  whole, 

The  teeth  of  animals  differ  according  to  the  kind  of 
fond  on  which  they  live.  In  tiie  oarnivora,  or  flesh- 
feeders,  the  teeth  are  sharp-pointed,  and  adapted  for 
tearing  their  prey  to  pieces ;  in  the  graminivoi-a,  or  those 
that  live  on  grasses  and  other  herbage,  the  teeth  are  of 
a  rounded  form,  with  broad  surfaces,  and  the  grinders 
are  furnished  with  several  layers  of  the  hard  enamel,  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  succession,  with  a  slight  layer  of 
common  bone  interposed;  so  that,  when  the  grinder  is 
worn  down  by  the  friction  of  chewing,  it  is  not  rendered 
useless,  but  a  new  layer  of  the  enamel  is  presented  at 
the  worn-down  surface.  Some  animals,  as  the  hnre,  rab- 
bit, beaver,  and  mouse,  have  the  front  teeth  of  a  chisel 
shape,  with  enamel  only  on  the  outer  side  of  them. 
These  animals  are  callea  gnawera,  because  they  chew 
or  gnaw  down  their  food  in  thia  particular  manner ; 
and  by  the  inner  soft  part  of  the  tooth  being  liable  to 
bo  worn  down,  while  the  outer  is  harder,  the  enamel  is 
thus  always  kept  with  a  sharp  edge.  Some  animala 
have  large  projecting  tuaks  for  defence,  as  the  elephant, 
wild-boar,  &o. ;  others,  as  fishes,  are  provided  with  teeth 
more  fur  holding  fast  their  prcv  than  for  mastication. 
Many  have  no  proper  teeth  at  all,  as  birds,  worms,  and 
other  soft  formed  animals.  Man  is  characterised  by 
having  all  his  teeth  set  close  to  each  other  in  a  half 
circle ;  they  are  of  a  medium  form,  between  that  of  car- 
nivorous and  herbivorous  animals ;  the  front  teeth  are 
adapted  for  cutting ;  the  canine  ore  sharp,  though  not 
of  undue  length ;  and  the  grinders  arc  suited  for  mas- 
ticating vegetable  and  farinaceous  matters,  as  nuts, 
&c.    lu  short,  the  form  of  the  teeth  of  mau  evidently 

Soints  out  that  he  is  adapted  to  live  on  a  mixed  kind  of 
let,  or  a  conjunction  of  vegetables  and  flesh. 
Stomach. — Behind  the  wmdpipe,  taking  its  rise  also 
from  the  bottom  of  tho  mouth,  Ilea  the  oesophagus,  or 
tube  which  passes  into  the  stomach.  This  tube  expands 
at  the  top  into  what  is  called  the  pharynx,  forming  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  immediately  be- 
hind the  tongue.  Into  this  cavity  the  windpipe  opens, 
and,  to  guard  against  any  particle  of  the  food  or  drink 
passing  into  the  windpipe  instead  of  iutc  the  passaee  to 
the  stomach,  there  is  a  little  tongue  or  valve  wliich 
closes  accurately  over  the  mouth  of  the  windpipe  every 
time  food  or  drink  ia  swallowed.   When  tho  substances 


have  paaaed,  the  valve  again  apringa  open,  and  admits  of 
free  breathing.  To  ahow  how  accurately  and  precisely 
every  part  of  the  human  machine  performa  ita  duties,  a 
oelebrated  writer  haa  inatanced  this  same  valve,  which, 
in  a  multitude  of  persona  dining  together,  not  one  time 
out  of  a  hundred  in  any  one  individual  instanee  ia  at 
fault  When  a  drop  of  fluid  or  particle  of  food  does  by 
chance  insinuate  itaelf  into  the  windpipe,  so  sensitive  ia 
this  tube,  that  a  convulsive  cough  ia  excited  till  it  ia 
again  expelled.  There  is  another  little  tongue  or  flap 
attached  to  the  roof  of  the  palate,  and  seen  above  the 
tongue  when  the  mouth  ia  opened.  This,  which  guards 
the  passage  to  the  nose,  is  not,  however,  to  be  confounded 
with  the  other,  which  is  farther  down  the  throat,  and  in> 
visible.  The  oeaophagua,  or  gullet,  paases  down  through 
the  chest,  traveraea  a  ring  in  the  diaphragm,  that  large 
muscle  which  stretches  across  the  lower  ribs,  and  which 
assists  so  materially  in  breathing.  Immediately  below 
this  muscle,  on  the  left  aide,  ia  situated  the  stomach, 
which  is  partly  sustained  in  its  place  by  being  attached 
to  the  oesophagus,  or  tube  from  the  mouth.  The 
stomach  is  an  oval  bag  of  oonsiderahle  size,  occupying 
a  slanting  position  immediately  below  the  heart,  with  ita 
right  side  overlapped  by  the  left  edge  of  the  liver,  and 
extending  to  the  lower  end  of  the  breast-bone.  The  sto- 
mach haa  three  coats — an  external  membranous  one,  a 
muscular,  and  a  soft  villous  inner  covering.  The  upper 
passage,  by  which  this  bag  communicates  with  theoeeo> 
phagus,  is  called  the  cardiac  opening ;  the  lower,  where 
the  first  gut  commences,  is  called  the  pyloric  orifice. 

Digeition. — One  of  the  most  important  operations  in 
the  animal  economy,  ia  that  of  digeation,  whereby  the 
varioua  substances  used  for  food  are  dissolved  in  tlie 
8tomach,and  undergo  changes,  by  which  they  are  formed 
into  matter  fit  for  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  to  nourish  its  growth,  and 
supply  the  daily  waste  whiuh  takes  place  in  the  system ; 
for  such  is  the  constitution  of  animal  bodies,  that  the 
suhstancea  of  which  they  are  composed  are  liable  to 
constant  waste ;  the  solid  parts  are  worn  down,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  fluid  is  constantly  given  oflf  by  the  ex- 
halent  vessels,  both  from  the  skin  and  the  surface  of  the 
lungs.  This  is  manifest  in  the  sweat  and  the  vapoury 
exhalations  constantly  passing  off  by  the  mouth ;  and 
there  is  also  an  imperceptible  perspiration  regularly 
proceeding  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  haa  been 
computed  to  amount  to  several  pounds  in  the  eourae  of 
a  day.  Tt  must  be  evident,  thei-efore,  that  if  thia  waste 
waa  allowed  to  proceed  but  for  a  very  sliort  period,  the 
body  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  decay. 
A  constant  supply  of  new  material  is  therefore  daily 
needed,  to  replace  that  which  ia  wasted ;  and  thua  it 
haa  been  auppoaed  that  a  human  body  changes  ita  whole 
materiala  many  hundred  times  from  the  period  of  ita 
birth  till  death ;  and  that  an  individual,  as  I'egards  hia 
mere  corporeal  structure,  is  not  at  all  the  same  at  the 
period  of  manhood  to  what  be  waa  when  a  boy,  nor  in 
old  age  what  he  waa  in  his  prime.  Although  thia 
change  then  ia  complete,  even  to  the  bones  and  most 
solid  parts  of  the  frame,  it  is  brought  about  so  gra- 
dually, and  with  the  regular  and  minute  substitutioit  of 
one  particle  for  another,  that  it  is  never  perceptible, 
Man  has  been  called,  with  relation  to  his  diet,  omni- 
vod'ous,  from  his  being  adapted  to  live  on  every  kind 
of  food,  whereas  most  other  animals  are  confined  to  one 
particular  description.  The  carnivorous  animala  liva 
on  flesli  aloue,  the  graminivorous  on  grass  and  green 
herbs,  and  the  granivoi-ous  on  grains  and  other  smaller 
seeds.  These  animals  never  citango  their  respeetivo 
diets;  nor,  from  the  construction  of  theii'  teetn,  sto- 
machs, and  intestines,  were  they  ever  intended  to  do 
so.  But  in  man  it  is  plainly  evident,  from  his  ana- 
tomical structure,  that  he  was  intended  to  feed  on 
every  sort  of  food  promiscuously,  or  that  be  could 
adapt  himself  to  either  animal  or  vegetable  fare,  as 
habit  or  ueceasity  impelled  him.  Man  also  differs  from 
brutes  in  resorting  to  the  arts  of  cooking,  whereby  the 
food  is  put  into  a  state  itiore  fitted  for  digeation,  and 
for  yielding  a  sufficiency  of  nutritious  aliment.    Tk« 
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food  being  received  into  the  mouth,  is  broken  down  and 
masticated  by  the  teeth.     It  is  here  also  reduced  into 
a  soft  pulp  by  the  saliva,  which  flows  into  the  mouth 
by  the   salivary  glands  ;  and  thus  being  sufficiently 
broken  down  and  softened,  it  passes  into  the  stomach. 
The  stomach  has  numerous  glands  situated  on  its  inner 
coat  or  surface,  which  secrete  a  peculiar  fluid  called  the 
gastric  juice,  which  is  clear  and  colourless,  with  little 
tastA,  or  smell,  or  sensible  qualities.    On  this  fluid  de- 
pends the  important  office  of  digestion.     It  has  the 
power  of  coagulating  substances  in  the  stomach,  of  pre- 
venting the  contents  of  the  stomach  from  passing  into 
a  state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  and  of  dissolv- 
ing the  whole  into  one  homogeneous  mass.     When  the 
stomach  is  first  filled  with  food,  it  appears  to  remain 
there  for  a  short  period  without  undergoing  any  change; 
gradually,  however,  successive  portions  of  the  food,  as 
they  come  into  contact  with  the  gastric  fluid,  are  dis- 
solved ;  till  at  length,  in  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  the 
whole  is  collected  into  a  thin  ^eyish  paste,  called 
chyme.     In  the  upper  or  left  division  of  the  stomach, 
it  would  appear,  from  some  recent  observations,  that 
the  food  is  freed  from  its  superabundant  moisture, 
which  drains  off  by  some  undiscovered  means  to  the 
blood-vessels,  and  from  thbucc  to  the  kidneys.     The 
chyme  then,  as  it  is  gradually  formed,  moves  to  the 
other  extremity  of  the  stomach,  called  the  pyloric,  where 
it  passes  out  to  enter  the  intestinal  canal.    It  would 
appear,  also,  that  the  pylorus,  or  lower  mouth  of  the 
stomach,  has  a  sensitive  power,  whereby  it  freely  per^ 
mits  the  digested  chyme  to  pass  out,  but  refuses  exit  to 
the  undigested  matter.     The  chyme  having  passed  into 
the  first  part  of  the  intestines,  or  duodenum,  is  then 
mixed  with  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder,  and  with  the 
pancreatic  juice.     Both  these  substances,  especially  the 
bile,  seem  essential  for  the  conversion  of  the  chyme 
into  proper  alimentary  matter,  but  their  peculiar  ac- 
tion lias  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.     That 
the  liver  and  bile  dusts  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, however,  cannot  be  doubted,  from  their  magni- 
tude, and  the  care  with  which  they  are  supplied  with 
numerous  vessels,  and  from  their  being  universally 
present  in  a  great  proportion  of  animals.    The  chyme 
having  passed   through  the   duodenum,   and  having 
been  mixed  with  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  now 
changes  its  appearance  and  properties,  and  becomes 
tlie  chyle,  or  nutritious  matter  destined  to  supply  the 
various  parts  of  the  system  with  nourishment.    The 
digested  mass  is  passed  gradually  along  the  course  of 
the  small  intestines,  urged  forward  by  what  is  called 
their  peristaltic  motion,  which  is  effected  by  a  succes- 
sive contraction  of  their  fibrous  coats.  Here  the  minute 
mouths  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  opening  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  small  intestines,  take  up  the  chyle,  and  ctirry 
it,  as  has  already  been  described,  to  the  receptacle  of 
the  chyle,  and  then  by  a  duct  running  up  the  chest  along 
the  spine,  called  the  thoracic  duct,  it  joins  the  blood- 
vessels.   The  refuse  of  the  aliment  which  has  not  been 
taken  up  by  these  lacteal  vessels  passes  on  through 
the   large  intestines,  and  at  length   is  ejected  from 
the  body.    Digestion  is  not  brought  about,  as  has  by 
some  been  supposed,  by  any  mechanical  means,  as  by 
the  grinding  powers  of  the  coats  or  sides  of  the  sto- 
mach, nor  by  heat  alone,  nor  fermentation,  nor  bv 
the  simple  resolution  of  the  food  into  a  fluid ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  undergoes  a  series  of  chemical  ac- 
tions in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  whereby  its  nature 
and  properties  are  completely  changed  ;  and  thus  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances,  however  diflerent,  are  re- 
duced to  one  peculiar  kind  of  fluid,  the  chyle,  which, 
though  it  may  be  found  to  vary  slightly  according  to 
the  kind  of  food,  is,  in  its  general  properties,  always 
the  same.    The  gastric  juice  varies  in  different  animals. 
In  those  which  feed  on  vegetable  matter,  it  dissolves 
these  substances  only;  whereas  g^in  and  vegetables 
pass  through  the  stomach  of  a  purely  carnivorous  ani- 
mal without  undergoing  any  change.     The  gastric  juice 
has  this  singular  property,  too,  that  although  it  readily 
diosolves  dead  animal  mattcvB,  and  reduces  them  in  a 
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short  time  to  a  thin  pulp,  it  will  not  uauaTly  aet  on  the 
living  fibre ;  so  that,  after  death,  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach Iiave  been  found  dissolved  into  holes,  by  the 
same  juice,  which,  in  the  living  healtiiy  body,  had  no 
such  effect. 

A  stomach  of  some  kind  or  other  is  found  in  all 
animals;  for  it  is  by  this  organ  that  nutrition  and 
growth  are  solely  promoted.  There  are  some  very 
simply  formed  animals  whose  whole  body  consists  of 
an  oval  hollow  bag,  or  stomach,  with  a  simple  outlet 
for  the  mouth  to  ttke  in  nourishment,  and  no  other 
organ  whatever.  The  common  polypi  have  simjily  a 
mouth  and  hollow  stomach,  with  several  tentacula,  or 
arms,  by  which  the  creature  seizes  the  worms  and 
grubs  on  which  it  feeds ;  these  it  swallows,  abstracts 
their  juices,  and  then  voids  the  remainder  from  its 
mouth.  The  common  leech  has  its  whole  body  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  cells,  like  a  piece  of  honey-comb ; 
and  these  receive  the  water,  and  sometimes  blood,  on 
which  it  feeds.  Flesh-feeding  animals  have  a  simple 
bag  for  a  stomach,  and  their  food  is  easily  and  soon 
digested.  Those  animals,  again,  that  feed  on  grass, 
which  is  of  more  difficult  digestion,  have  three  and  four 
stomachs,  into  which  the  food  successively  passes  after 
it  has  been  masticated  or  chewed  a  second  time  in  the 
mouth.  This  is  the  case  with  cows,  sheep,  deer,  &c. 
Birds  that  feed  on  grain  have  first  a  sap-bag,  or  crop, 
into  which  the  food  enters,  and  remains  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  mixed  with  a  juice  somewhat  like  saliva ; 
here  it  is  softened  and  rendered  moist,  preparatory  to 
its  passing  into  the  true  stomach,  or  gizzard,  which  is 
an  extremely  strong;  muscular  bag ;  in  this,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  number  of  sharp-pointed  pebbles,  which 
such  birds  always  swallow,  it  is  ground  down  and  acted 
on  by  the  gastric  juice.  This  compensates  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  teeth  in  fowls.  Crabs  and  lobsters  have  no 
teeth  in  their  mouths ;  but  in  their  stomachs  will  be 
found  three  or  more  teeth,  which  assist  in  grinding  down 
the  tough  sea-weed  on  which  they  feed.  By  domes- 
tication, the  qualities  of  the  gastric  fluid  may  be  so 
changed,  that  animals  accustomed  to  live  entirely  on 
flesh  will  exist  and  thrive  on  a  vegetable  diet.  This  is 
the  case  with  dogs,  and  many  birds.  All  these  pecu- 
liarities in  the  natural  history  of  animals  illustrate,  at 
least  directly,  the  uses  of  the  digestive  organs  in  the 
human  being. 

THE  LIVER,  &c. 

7%«  Liver. — Opposite  the  stomach,  on  the  right  side, 
lies  tlie  liver,  a  large  flat  substance,  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  divided  into  two  lobes.  The  liver  has  a  round, 
convex  upper  surface,  and  is  hollow  or  concave  below  ; 
it  is  also  thick  and  solid  at  the  back  part,  and  its  edge 
becomes  thinner  towards  the  front,  wheiv  it  lies  over 
a  portion  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is  suspended 
in  its  place  by  several  ligaments  attached  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  In  the  under  side  of  the  liver,  in  a 
small  hollow,  is  situated  the  gall-bladder,  a  small  oval 
bae  which  contains  the  bile.  A  tube  from  tliis  bladder, 
called  the  bile-duct,  passes  into  the  upper  portion  of 
the  bowels,  carrying  the  bile  there.  The  liver  is  sup- 
plied by  several  branches  of  an  artery  in  the  usual  way 
that  the  other  organs  are,  but  it  has  also  a  peculiarity 
which  no  other  crgan  of  the  trunk  possesses.  The 
large  veins,  which  return  the  blood  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  bowels,  before  going  to  the  heak:,  enter 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  there  spread  into  in- 
numerable branches  throughout  its  whole  surface. 
From  this  venous  blood  the  bile  is  supposed  to  be 
secreted,  and  after  having  yielded  this  substance,  the 
vessels  collect  again  into  one  large  trunk,  and  join 
the  large  vein  which  carries  the  blood  to  the  heart. 
The  liver  weighs,  on  an  average,  from  three  to  four 
pounds  weight,  and  the  quantity  of  bile  which  it  se- 
cretes, taking  into  account  its  large  supply  of  blood, 
must  be  very  considerable.  The  greater  proportion 
of  animal  beings  are  provided  wiUi  an  apparatus  of 
some  kind  or  other  for  preparing  a  supply  of  bile, 
and  in  many  the  liver  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the 
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other  eontenta  of  the  belly.  In  some  animals,  aa  the 
horse,  the  gull-bladder  is  awantipg,  there  being  merely 
a  duct  to  convey  the  bile  into  the  intestines.  In  the 
lowest  classes  of  animals,  all  traces  of  liver  or  gall- 
ducts  disappear. 

The  Spleen, — This  substance  is  situated  below  the 
stomach,  on  the  left  side,  betwixt  it  and  the  ribs.  It 
is  in  shape  a  flat  oval,  and  of  a  dark  iron  colour.  No 
duct  or  opening  has  been  discovered  proceeding  from 
it,  nor  has  its  use  been  aa  yet  accurately  ascertained. 
It  possibly  serves  to  relieve  the  stomach  of  its  surplus 
quantity  of  blood  while  this  organ  is  distended  with 
food  ;  and  the  splenic  vessels  have  also  been  hold  by 
some  to  contribute  to  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice. 
Tiie  spleen,  it  is  remarkable,  has  been  frequently  cut 
out  from  living  doss,  without  causing  any  appirent 
derungement  in  the  health  or  digestion  of  these  animals. 

The  Paneretu, — This  substance,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  sweet-bread,  is  a  large  oblong  gland  (or 
accreting  organ),  lying  across  the  back  part  of  the  belly, 
extending  between  the  spleen  and  the  middle  of  the 
liver.  This  gland  pours  out  a  substance  something 
like  the  saliva  or  spittle  of  the  mouth ;  and  by  menns 
of  a  small  duct  or  canal,  empties  it  into  the  upper 
bowels,  along  with  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder,  both 
these  substances  aiding  in  digestion,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  nutritious  fluid  to  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

Lacteal  Vessels. — These  are  innumerably  small  tubes, 
proceeding  from  the  ileum  or  small  intestines,  along 
their  whole  course,  and  spreading  along  the  mesentery, 
where  they  form  an  immense  number  of  small  knots, 
or  glands,  by  joining  together.  These  are  the  vessels 
which  take  up  the  fluid  chyle,  or  milky-like  substance, 
after  it  has  been  digested  and  properly  prepared  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  From  these  mesenteric  glands, 
the  chyle  is  conveyed  by  these  ducts  or  canals  to  an- 
other large  gland,  situated  in  the  loins,  on  the  right  side 
of  the  aorta,  and  immediately  below  the  diaphragm, 
called  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle.  From  this  recep- 
tacle the  thoracic  duct  arises,  and  passing  upwards  by 
the  side  of  the  aorta,  or  great  artery  of  the  body,  it  joins 
the  left  subclavian  vein,  lying  under  the  left  clavicle 
or  collar-bone,  and  thus  pours  the  whole  of  the  chyle 
into  the  general  circulation. 

The  Kidneys. — These  are  situated  in  the  loins,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  back-bor.e,  about  one-third  up  the 
spine.  They  are  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  French  bean, 
and  their  internal  structure  consists  of  a  number  of  mi- 
nute porous  tubes.  They  each  at  the  middle  huUow  part 
receive  a  large  artery,  and  their  use  ia  to  filter  from 
the  blood  the  superabundant  fluid,  and  salts  and  juices 
unnecessary  for  the  system,  and  transmit  these,  by 
means  of  two  small  tubes,  called  the  ureters,  to  the 
urinary  bladder.  These  tubes  enter  the  back  part  of  the 
bladder  iu  a  slanting  direciion,  which  serves  the  purpose 
of  valves,  preventing  a  flowing  back  of  the  fluid  when  the 
bladder  is  full.  The  bladder  is  situated  in  front,  imme- 
diately above  the  bone  of  the  pelvis,  called  the  pubis. 

The  whole  cavity  of  the  belly  is  lined  by  a  thin  mem- 
brane, called  the  peritoneum,  which  is  double,  being 
reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  cavity  over  the  whole  of 
the  intestinal  organs.  This  peritoneuoi  is  liable  to  in- 
flammation, in  thu  same  manner  as  was  mentioned  of 
the  pleura,  which  produces  a  very  violent  disease.  The 
coats  of  the  intestines,  too,  are  also  subject  to  the  same 
afl'cction.  Dropsy  may  arise  from  water  being  formed 
between  the  two  folds  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  Lymphatic  Vessels. — These  are  another  distinct 
set  of  vessels  spread  over  all  the  inner  cavities  of  the 
body,  and  also  throughout  the  skin,  on  which  they  open 
by  innumerable  small  mouths.  Their  office  appears  to 
be  to  take  up  from  the  blood  a  thin  lymph,  which  they 
convey  into  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle  and  thoracic  duct, 
and  also  to  exhale  or  carry  off  from  the  skin  the  super- 
fluous moisture  of  the  body.  This  moisture  forms  the 
sweat,  and  several  pounds  of  fluid  are  daily  drained  off 
from  the  body  iu  this  manner,  even  when  little  or  no 
bodily  exercise  is  taken,  for  perspiration  continually 
goes  on  iiisensibly.    These  vessels  ore  composed  of  a 


series  of  extremely  small  tubes,  and,  joining  and  inter- 
weaving, form  numerous  glands,  espcciul'.y  in  the  groin, 
armpits,  and  neck ;  when  swelled  by  disease,  they  harden 
and  enlarge,  forming  knots  like  a  pea  or  bean.  But 
they  ,\re  no  less  numerous  on  the  surface  of  the  inner 
cavities  of  the  body  as  on  the  skin  ;  they  are  found  in 
the  brain,  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  where  they  give 
out  a  large  proportion  of  vapour  at  every  expiration  of 
the  breath,  and  in  the  abdomen  or  belly.  It  is  a  disease 
or  sluggishness  of  these  vesseU,  whereby  they  do  not 
perform  their  necessary  duty  of  taking  up  all  the  super- 
abundant fluids,  that  causes  accumulations  of  water 
in  the  chest,  belly,  and  legs.  The  branches  of  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  join  the  receptacle 
of  the  chyle ;  those  of  the  upper  part  enter  the  thoracic 
duct  just  before  the  latter  pours  its  contents  into  the 
subclavian  vein. 

THE  BOWELS. 

From  the  lower  or  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  the 
duodenum,  the  first  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  takes 
its  origin.  This  gut  passes  below  the  liver  and  receives 
the  bile-duct,  and  the  duct  from  the  pancreas,  when  it 
terminates  in  the  jejunum,  which  again  passei.  into  the 
ileum,  or  principal  portion  of  the  small  intestines. 
These  are  of  great  length,  and  occupy  a  great  part 
of  the  abdomen,  being  folded  and  twisted  backwards 
and  forwards  in  many  intricate  windings.  At  the  end 
of  the  ileum,  the  colon,  a  large  gut,  makes  an  arch  up- 
ward towards  the  right  side,  and  across  the  belly,  and 
descending  at  the  back  part,  ends  in  the  short  bag, 
called  the  ctccum,  which  joins  the  rectum,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  whole  length  of  tlio 
intestines  in  man  is  generally  about  six  times  that  of  his 
average  height,  or  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  feet.  In 
all  animals  that  feed  on  vegetables,  the  intestines  are  of 
great  length ;  whereas,  in  those  that  derive  their  nou- 
rishment from  animal  food,  they  are  of  much  shorter 
proportions.  Two  membranous  substances,  called  the 
omentum  and  mesentery,  run  along  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  intestines,  and  serve  as  a  means  of  their 
attachment  and  proper  suspension  in  their  places.  The 
bowels  have  three  coats — an  external  one,  common  to 
them  with  the  other  viscera,  a  muscular  coat,  and  an 
internal  mucous  covering. 


OritaiiB  of  the  Chest  and  Abdomen. 
BL,  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungii ;  L  L,  the  left  lobe  ;  IT,  ths 
heart ;  V,  the  great  arteries;  I)  D,  the  diaphramn,  a  inusclu 
separating  the  chest  from  tho  lower  regions ;  Liv.,  the  liver ; 
Btin.,  the  stomiich :  O,  the  duodenum,  or  hoginuing  of  tlia 
small  intestines;  1 1,  the  intestines  or  bowels. 
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TH>  SCNin. 

Man  poiMUM  flra  wnnei— tight,  Iiearing,  imell,  tMte, 
and  toiuh— each  of  which  acts  through  the  mediuiu  ol' 
appropriate  initruinonti,  and  all  ragiuated  by  and  act- 
ing in  connection  with  (he  brain. 

Sij/ht — the  Eye. — The  eye  ia  the  exterior  inttrument 
of  night,  and  in  a  most  beautiful  and  ingeniouily  con- 
Htruoted  object.  The  eye  may  be  compared  in  ita  itruo- 
ture  to  a  telescope,  the  purpose  of  both  being  to  collect 
the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  the  surface  of  bodies, 
to  concentrate  these  rays,  by  meane  of  a  refracting  Icna, 
into  a  focus,  and,  therefore,  to  form  a  verv  small  image 
or  picture  of  the  object  before  them.  Tne  human  eye 
is  placed  in  a  largo  hollow  or  socket  in  the  upper  bones 
of  the  face,  surrounded  by  fatty  substance,  and  the 
various  muscles  necessary  for  moving  the  eyeball  and 
eyelid.  At  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  eve-socket 
is  placed  a  gland,  whioh  secretes  the  tears  that  serve 
to  moisten  the  delicate  surface  of  the  eye,  to  wash  off 
any  dust  or  other  substance,  and  to  keep  the  ball  con- 
tinually wet  and  trans- 
parent, for  the  purpose 
of  perfect  vision.  The 
tears,  after  spreading 
over  the  eyeball,  col- 
lect at  the  inner  angle, 
whore,  at  each  comer  of 
the  eyelid,  botli  above 
and  below,  there  is  a 
sniiiU  aperture  visible, 
which  carries  the  tears 
down  a  passage  into 
the  nose.  The  ed>;es 
of  the  eyelids  are  aluo 
supplied  with  glands, 
which  pour  out  a  mu- 
cus that  prevents  them 
from  adhering  together; 
and  these,  when   irri-  „ 

tated  and  inflan.ed,  are  "»"""'  *=>«  X>\<^i<a. 

often  the  seat  of  disease.  The  membrane  which  covers 
and  imparts  the  white  colour  to  part  of  the  eyeball  in 
front,  is  called  the  sclerotic  coat  (<).  The  middle 
transparent  part  of  the  eye  in  front  is  called  the  cor- 
nea (c),  which  is  filled  with  the  aqueous  humour  (a) 
of  the  eye.  Immediately  behind  the  cornea  is  seen  a 
circular  fringed -like  substance  (t),  which  varies  in 
colour  in  different  individuals,  being  blue,  black,  hazel, 
&c. ;  hence  it  is  called  the  irii,  or  rainbow  curtain. 
This  iris  has  the  property  of  opening  and  closing,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  light  which  falls  upon  the 
eye  ;  and  thus  the  pupil  (»),  %  black  circle  contained 
within  the  iris,  in  enlarged  or  lessened.  Uehind  the 
iris  is  situated  the  crystalline  l«ns  (J),  in  shape  resem- 
bling the  small  lens  or  ground  glass  of  a  conimon  tele- 
scope, but  of  unequal  swell  on  each  side,  being  more 
flattened  before  than  behind.  This  lens  it  contained 
within  a  capsule,  or  thin  covering  of  delicate  membrane. 
A  familiar  example  of  the  lens  of  a  fls)i.*i  eye  is  pre- 
sented every  day  in  that  white  globular  substance  found 
in  such  eyes  after  boiling.  The  heat  eoAgulates  the 
lens,  which  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  vjhitc  of  an 
egg ;  and  in  t)i«  fish  it  is  nearly  a  circular  body,  to 
adapt  the  animal's  vision  to  the  denso  medium  of 
water.  The  lens  is  the  substance  whi«h  receives  the 
rays  of  light  entering  the  eye,  and  refiraots  or  bends 
them  inwards,  whereby  they  are  collected  into  one  point 
upon  the  back  chamber  of  the  eye  or  retina,  and  thus 
a  mi:iut«  picture  of  the  object  seen  is  formed.  If  a 
bullock's  eye  is  taken  when  fresh,  and  a  hole  cut  in 
the  skin  covering  the  back  part,  and  then  presented  to 
the  light  with  a  piece  of  white  paper  put  opposite  the 
hole,  a  representation  of  the  objects  in  front  of  the  eye 
will  be  distinctly  traced  on  the  paper.  When  through 
disease  the  lens  becomes  of  an  opaque  white  colour, 
and  will  not  transmit  the  rays  of  light,  tlie  affection  is 
known  as  cataract,  producing  blindness.  The  fluid  fill- 
ing the  lent  it  called  the  crystalline  or  vitreoui  hu- 
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mour  (v).  Behind  the  lens  it  the  back  chamber  of  the 
eye,  filled  with  a  fluid,  called,  from  its  thicknesa,  the 
crytalline  humour.  Over  thii  back  chamber  the  re- 
tina ('')  is  spread  out  like  a  lining  or  covering.  It  it 
covered  over  with  a  black  pigment,  the  better  to  pre- 
vent the  intermixture  or  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light. 
On  this  membrane  the  optic  nerve  (o),  which  comet 
from  the  front  part  of  the  middle  brain,  and  enters  the 
eyeball  At  the  back  part,  spreads  out  in  numerous 
branchea ;  and  here  the  small  images  of  the  outward 
objects  presented  to  the  eye  are  painted  in  miniature. 
All  these  objects  are  painted  on  the  retina  in  a  reversed 
position,  or  turned  upside  down,  the  same  as  happens 
in  A  common  microwope ;  and  how  they  are  perceived 
in  their  upright  position  through  the  medium  of  sen- 
sation, is  a  curious  question,  not  easily  admitting  of 
explanation.  Each  eye,  too,  formi  a  aistinct  impres- 
sion of  every  object;  and  yet  things  are  not  seen  double, 
but  both  eyes  combine  to  give  one  impression  to  (he 
brain  or  seat  of  perception.  Besides  the  numerous 
muscles  which  roll  the  eyeball  in  various  directions,  to 
adapt  it  to  the  various  positions  of  vision,  there  seems 
also  a  power,  in  the  cornea  or  front  portion  of  the  eye, 
whereby  it  can  flatten  or  become  more  convex  accord- 
ing as  the  object  viewed  is  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  the  eye;  thus  adapting  itself  to  the  focus  of  vision 
in  u  sintilar  manner  as  the  joints  of  a  telescope  are 
drawn  out  or  pushed  inwards.  When  the  cornea  is, 
front  its  natural  form,  of  too  rounded  or  convex  a  struc- 
ture, distant  objects  are  always  seen  imperfectly,  heiipe 
causing  what  is  called  nigh-aightedness ;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  it  is  coo  flat  in  form,  near  objects  are  then 
seen  indistinctly.  This  change  occurs  generally  to  the 
cornea  as  old  age  approaches ;  hence  spectacles,  or  ar- 
tificial rounded  lenses,  to  aid  the  flatness  of  the  eye, 
are  in  such  coses  made  use  of  with  the  desired  effect. 
From  the  different  densities  of  the  three  humours  com- 
posing the  eye,  the  refraction,  or  breaking  of  the  light 
into  the  various  coloured  rays,  is  avoided.  This  for  a 
long  time  was  a  great  objection  to  telescopes,  till  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  glass  were  joined  together  in  the  lenses, 
thus  imitating  the  resources  of  nature  in  the  eye.  The 
eyes  are  supplied  by  two  large  optic  nerves  proceeding 
by  separate  trunks  from  the  brain  ;  they  join  together 
for  a  short  »pace  within  the  cranium,  where  they  again 
separate,  and  each  entering  an  opening  at  the  back  part 
of  the  orbit,  spreads  out  into  branches  over  the  retina. 
Sometimes  those  nerves  lose  their  power  of  sensibility, 
and  total  blindness  is  occasioned  without  any  percep- 
tible disear<8  of  the  eye :  this  is  called  amaurotis. 

All  the  higher  classes  of  animals  are  possessed  of 
evident  organs  of  sight.  Birds  have,  in  general,  very 
acute  vision,  especially  birds  of  prey,  to  enable  them  to 
distinguish  their  victims  at  a  great  height  in  the  air. 
They  have  also  a  third  eyelid,  or  transparent  mem- 
brane, which  covers  the  eyeball  when  they  are  darting 
suddenly  through  the  air,  and  which  thus  protects  the 
delicate  organ  of  the  eye  from  injury,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  allows  the  transmission  of  a  suftkient  quantity 
of  light.  Fishes  have  eyes  of  a  somewhat  ditt'erent  form 
from  land  animals,  to  adapt  their  vision  to  the  denser 
medium  of  water,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass. 
Insects  have  great  numbers  of  small  eyes  clustered 
together,  like  the  facets  of  a  gem.  Many  of  the  in- 
ferior animalfc,  as  shellfish,  worms,  kc.  have  no  percep- 
tible organs  of  vision. 

Heating, — The  ear  is  the  instrument  of  this  sense. 
The  outer  part  or  conch  (c)  of  the  ear  is  formed  so  as 
to  collect  and  transmit  the  currents  of  air  into  the 
pasBage  (jn)  which  leads  to  the  tympanum  or  drum  («). 
This  passage  is  defended  at  its  mouth  by  a  number  of 
small  hairs  growing  up  in  it ;  there  is  also  a  waxy  sub- 
stance constantly  secreted,  which  keeps  the  whole  moist, 
and  is  an  eftectual  bar  to  the  entrance  of  insects  or 
other  ofi'ensive  substances.  At  the  iiiner  end  of  this 
winding  passage  it  the  thin  membrane  or  drum  (d), 
which  is  stretched  out  on  four  small  bones  (6),  and 
which,  by  its  vibrations,  conveys  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves  the  lensatious  of  sound.    There  are  also 
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ttlMhed  to  lliMe  iimaU  bonos  xeveral  inuiolei,  wbicbi 
b;  tbeir  contraction  and  relaxation,  modify  the  tension 
of  the  thin  membrane,  and  prevent  Houiidi  f.'om  acting 
too  itrongly  on  it,  or  render  it  tighter,  in  order  to  be 
even  icniiible  to  feeble  vibration*.  Behind  the  cavity  of 
the  tympantuu  or  drum,  there  is  another  paiwage  which 
leads  from  the  oar  to  the  nioutb,  cttUed  the  Euttachian 
tube  (e),  the  object  of  which  is  most  probably  the  same 
08  the  holea  in  the  common  drum,  to  allow  the  air  to 
escape  from  behind,  and  thus  promote  the  vibration  of 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum ;  for  it  is  found,  that 
if  such  holes  are  not  made  in  a  drum,  little  or  no 
sound  will  be  produced ;  and  in  the  human  body,  when 
this  tube,  leading  to  the  mouth,  is  choked  up  by  the 
inflammation  of  a  common  cold,  deafness  is  produced. 
There   is  another  cavity  called  the  vestibule  of  the 
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ear  (r),  covered  over  also  by  (v  thin  membrane ;  on  this 
membrane  the  nerves  of  hearing  are  expanded,  and 
convey  the  sensations  of  sound  to  the  brain  by  n,  the 
auditory  nerve.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  very  acute  in 
some  animals,  especiall)  those  that  live  by  prey.  In 
the  lower  orders  of  beings  the  sense  is  wanting,  but 
is  compensated  in  .<v  considerable  degree  by  the  extreme 
acuteness  of  feeling,  or  touch,  which  is  so  diffused  over 
their  bodies  as  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  least  agi- 
tation in  the  air  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Smell. — The  nose  is  the  instrument  of  smell,  and  is 
of  comparatively  simple  structure.  The  bones  forming 
its  inner  cavity  are  of  a  spougy  nature,  or  rather  are 
composed  of  a  number  of  very  thin  plates,  covered  with 
a  soft  membrane,  over  which  the  branches  of  the  nerves 
of  smell  are  minutely  exposed.  The  effluvia  proceed- 
ing from  bodies,  and  which  imparts  their  peculiar  odour, 
must  pass  in  a  stream  or  current  through  the  noi^e  be- 
fore the  odour  is  perceptible.  If  the  air  is  perfectly 
still,  and  no  current  allowed  in  the  nose,  by  suspending 
the  breathing  through  that  organ,  the  strongest  smells 
will  make  no  impression.  In  some  animals  the  sense 
of  smell  is  acute  and  powerful,  beyond  the  conception 
of  human  beings ;  thus  a  dog,  by  the  acuteness  of  this 
sense,  will  distinguish  the  footsteps  of  his  maf<ter  amid 
those  of  a  hundred  other  people,  and  can  thut  trace 
him  for  miles,  although  ho  has  been  a  long  while  out 
of  sight ;  pointers  also  scent  game  at  a  great  distance. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  sense  seems  entirely  denied  to 
many  of  the  lower  animals. 

Taste. — ^The  sense  of  taste  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of 
smell.  The  nerves  of  taste  are  spread  over  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tongue,  and  are  raised  up  in  innumerable 
small  points  or  papill(e,  like  the  pile  of  velvet.  No 
other  part  of  the  mouth  is  endowed  with  the  property 
of  tasting  except  the  tongue,  as  may  be  proved  by 
touching  any  part  of  it  with  a  piece  of  salt  or  sugar, 
when  no  sensation  of  taste  will  be  communicated  until 
the  tongue  has  come  in  contact  with  the  part  so  touched. 
That  the  taste  or  flavour  of  many  bodies  is  heightened 
by  the  accompanying  eflccts  on  the  organ  of  smell,  is 
evident ;  because,  if  the  nose  is  stopped  up  so  as  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  many  substances 
having  diflerent  flavours  will  taste  alike.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  various  kinds  of  wines,  but  especially 
with  the  ardent  spirits.    The  tongue  and  whole  cavity 


of  the  mouth  and  throat  are  kepi  moist  hy  the  laltT*, 
or  spittle,  which  oontinually  flows  into  them  from  re- 
positories plaoed  arountl  toe  cheeks  and  under  tho 
tongue,  called  salivary  aiands,  which  communicate  with 
the  mouth  by  means  o  -'lall  duoti.  This  saliva  ttowi 
in  greatest  quantity  <  t  meals,  and  may  even  be 
excited  by  the  sight  ot  .  m  when  the  appetite  is  good. 
It  is  of  esaential  i«rvi(*e  in  moistening  the  food,  and 
preparing  it  for  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  stomach. 
The  sensation  of  taste  is  in  all  probability  diflTused 
among  every  class  of  being*,  however  low  iu  the  scale 
of  existence,  although  it  is  probable  many  animals 
possess  little  of  it  in  their  mouths,  especially  when 
these  are  formed  of  hard  homy  substances,  as  in  many 
insects,  in  the  lobster,  crab,  kc.  and  where  any  organ 
corresponding  to  a  tongue  is  wanting. 

ToucK. — The  sensation  of  touch  is  diffused  more  or 
less  over  every  port  of  the  body,  but  is  most  perfect  at 
the  points  of  the  fingers,  which  in  man  are  generally 
used  to  examine  the  figure  and  texture  of  bodies.  For 
this  purpose  they  are  furnished  with  a  large  supply  of 
very  minute  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  It  would  appear 
that  there  are  different  nerves  that  convey  the  sensa- 
tion of  touch,  distinct  from  those  which  are  the  nerves 
of  motion ;  and  that  these  proceed  in  pairs  from  tho 
spinal  marrow ;  and  thot,  moreover,  the  sensation  of 
heat  or  cold  may  be  perceived  very  distinctly,  in  cases 
where  the  pricking  of  a  needle  or  contact  of  other 
bodies  is  never  felt.  The  sense  of  touch  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  every  animated  being,  and  is  one  great 
characteristic  of  animal  life.  Vegetables  possess  a 
peculiar  kind  of  vitality,  and  show  what  is  called  irri- 
tability of  their  fibres ;  but  they  have  no  sensation, 
properly  so  called.  It  i*  probable,  however,  that  sen- 
sation is  not  by  any  means  equally  aCute  in  all  ani- 
mals ;  some  feel  more  intensely  than  others ;  and  it  is 
a  happy  provision  of  nature  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
lower  insects  and  reptiles,  from  their  structure  and 
habits,  are  continually  exposed  to  injury ;  and  did  they 
feel  it  as  acutely  as  tho  larger  animals,  tho  degree  of 
animal  suffering  throughout  nature  would  be  excessive. 
Many  animals  bear  the  loss  of  limbs  with  impunity, 
and  some  have  even  the  power  of  restoring  these  lost 
members  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  probable  that, 
according  to  the  perfection  of  the  nervous  system,  is 
the  acuteness  of  animal  sensation. 

On  thus  reviewing  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body,  it  will  be  observed  that  most  of  its  organs  are 
double.  On  a  line  being  drawn  in  the  middle,  on  each 
side  will  be  found  parts  which  are  exactly  similar  to 
the  corresponding  side.  This  is  the  case  with  the  brain, 
which  is  a  double  organ,  having  two  series  of  nerves 
proceeding  out  from  each  side  of  it  to  go  to  the  respec- 
tive sides  of  the  body.  There  are  two  eyes  also,  each 
reflecting  a  distinct  image  on  the  retina ;  yet  the  nerves 
communicate  so  that  only  one  impression  is  conveyed 
to  the  sense.  The  arms  are  double,  to  suit  the  various 
purposes  for  which  they  are  employed,  and  so  are  the 
lower  limbs  an  essential  requisite  for  the  support  of 
the  body,  and  for  progressive  motion.  The  lungs,  too, 
may  be  said  to  be  double,  having  two  distinct  lobes ; 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  them  is  entirely 
shrunk  or  diseased,  and  yet  the  important  office  of 
respiration  is  still  carried  on.  The  stomach,  the  liver, 
and  some  of  the  other  viscera  of  the  obdomen,  are, 
however,  single,  their  several  offices  being  common  to 
the  whole  body. 

THE  HAIR  AND  NAILS, 

The  hair  grows  out  from  the  skin  somewhot  in  the 
manner  of  a  vegetable  production.  Hairs  are  fixed  by 
roots  in  the  skin,  from  whence,  by  a  series  of  minute 
vessels,  they  draw  nourishment,  and  continually  in- 
crease in  length.  They  possess  no  sensibility,  however ; 
and,  unlike  the  other  ports  of  the  frame,  may  be  cut  off 
without  producing  the  least  pain.  Hair  is  of  different 
colours  in  different  individuals — is  fair  in  those  of  light 
complexion,  and  deep  black  in  the  swarthy.  As  old  age 
approaches,  and  even  in  many  young  persons,  where 
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thfeve  It  a  particular  dlRonRe  in  the  Iiair,  or  dryneM  in 
the  tkin,  tiiit  colour  changes  to  grey  snd  wliite.  The 
colouring  matter  of  the  hair  is  contained  in  the  centre, 
which  is  of  a  hollow  form,  and  consists  of  an  oily  sub- 
■tanoe,  in  which  carbon  or  charcoal,  in  minute  par- 
ticles, is  more  or  less  mingled.  The  nails  are  some- 
what like  hair  in  their  production  and  composition ; 
they  are,  like  hairs,  insensible  to  tho  touch,  and  may 
be  cut  or  pared  without  producing  pain.  They  receive 
nourishment  from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  extremities, 
and  have  a  constant  growth  or  renewal  of  their  sub- 
stance. Nails  serve  as  a  defence  to  the  tender  parts  of 
the  fingers  ;  in  animals  tliey  form  formidable  weapons 
of  attack.  The  horns  of  cattle  are  exoctly  of  the  same 
uature  as  nails,  and  are  chiefly  composed  of  animal 
gelatine. 

The  manner  in  which  the  various  secretions  take 

Jilace  in  the  system,  that  are  to  form  hair,  nails,  wax 
or  the  ears,  blood,  perspiration,  &.C.,  cannot  hut  excite 
our  admiration ;  for  the  whole  is  a  chomionl  proccHs  of 
the  most  perfect  kind,  and  such  as  art  posscssea  no 
power  to  imitate. 

THE  SKIN. 

An  external  compact  membrane  or  skin  covers  the 
whole  body.  The  outer  skin,  or  cuticle,  is  unprovided 
with  any  blood-vesxels  or  nerves,  and  consequently  is 
insensible ;  in  this  manner  it  is  well  suited  for  a  pro- 
tection to  the  parts  beneath  ;  it  is  pierced  by  iimunier- 
ablo  minute  pores,  which  are  the  mouths  of  tho  exlia- 
lant  vessels :  it  is  thicker  in  the  palms  of  the  liand  and 
soles  of  the  feet  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Below  the  outer  skin  is  a  thin  membrane,  culled  the 
retc  mucosum,  which,  assuming  different  hues  in  dif- 
ferent nations,  gives  rise  to  the  variety  of  colour  in  the 
human  race.  Some  have  held  this  membrane  to  be 
double,  but  this  is  not  established.  In  Europeans  it  is 
white,  passing  iuto  yellowish  brown  ;  in  native  Ameri- 
cans, of  a  copper  colour ;  in  Negroes,  oi*  a  deep  black. 
The  common  belief  is,  that  climate  has  the  effect  of  mo- 
difying the  colour  of  the  skin,  as  the  black  skin  only  oc- 
curs in  tropical  regions,  and  it  is  found  that  there  it  ia 
a  protection  against  the  scorching  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays.  Negroes  will  remain  cool  and  comfortable  ex- 
posed to  A  sun  which  would  be  intolerable  to  a  white- 
skinned  person.  Their  free  perspiration  seems  to  be  of 
great  ser>'ice.  Immediately  below  this  network  is  the 
euli*,  or  true  skin,  an  extremely  sensible  membrane,  so 
thickly  studded  with  minute  blood-vessels  and  branches 
of  nerves,  that  the  smallest-pointed  needle  cannot  prick 
it  without  touching  many  of  them.  On  the  points  of  the 
fingers,  lips,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  these  vessels 
are  very  numerous ;  and  hence  these  parts  are  endowed 
with  exquisite  feelings  of  touch.  Helow  the  skin  is 
situated  the  cellular  membrane,  which  is  a  network, 
whose  interstices  are  filled  with  fat,  and  it  thus  serves 
to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  muscles,  and  to  make 
up  the  shape,  and  preserve  the  symmetry,  plumpness, 
and  beauty  of  the  whole  frame.  In  oases  of  emaciation, 
this  fatty  matter  is  sometimes  entirely  taken  up  by  tho 
absorbent  vessels — as  after  a  tedious  fever  or  other 
lingering  disease— when  the  rough  outlines  and  indenta- 
tions of  the  muscles,  and  the  projections  of  the  bones, 
become  painfully  apparent. 

SLEEP. 

The  various  functions  of  the  body  are  divided  into 
voluntary  and  involuntary.  When  we  eat  we  perform 
a  voluntary  motion,  but  digestion  is  performed  without 
the  action  of  the  wiU,  or  is  involuntory.  The  whole 
interior  functional  operations  are  involuntary,  and  go 
on  whether  we  arc  awake  or  sleeping. 

As  a  constant  supply  of  food  is  necessary  to  repair 
the  waste  of  the  grosser  parts  of  tho  body,  so  sleep  is 
essential  for  the  repose  and  renovation  of  the  finer 
and  more  subtile  nervous  energy.  Mere  rest  alone  will 
not  recruit  the  animal  frame,  but  sleep,  or  a  profound 
oblivion  of  feeling  and  sensation,  and  of  every  cxter- 
ual  circumstance,  seems  essentially  necessary  at  every 
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periodical  revolution  of  the  dav.  Toward  the  close  of 
a  day  of  exertion,  the  muscular  powers  which  Imvo 
been  employed  in  motion,  and  in  sustaining  the  body 
erect,  begin  to  suffer  particularly ;  the  eyes  become 
dim  and  heavy,  and  the  eyelids  close  involuntarily ;  tho 
lower  jnw  falls  down ;  the  circulation  of  tho  blood 
through  the  lungs  is  sluggish,  hence  frequent  yawn- 
ing is  caused ;  the  head  nods  forwards ;  all  external 
objects  affect  us  loss  and  Uss;  the  thoughts  become 
confused ;  and  at  last  the  profound  oblivion  of  sleep 
ensues.  We  are  unconscious  of  the  exact  moment 
when  we  pass  into  sleep,  but  occasionally  it  happens 
that  immediately  afterwards  we  are  awaked  by  a  con- 
vulsive start,  which  is  caused  by  tho  sudden  breaking 
in  of  the  powers  of  volition,  when  as  yet  but  newly  and 
imperfectly  lulled  to  rest.  Sleep  is  quite  essential  to 
existence.  Deprive  a  person  of  sleep,  and  the  body 
sinks  under  the  privation  more  rapidly  than  under 
fanime.  Indeed,  no  circumstances,  however  urgent, 
will  prevent  the  approaches  of  sleep  for  any  length  of 
time ;  and  under  the  severest  calamities,  and  even  while 
in  the  hour  of  battle,  or  when  suffering  from  extreme 
fatigue,  or  cold,  or  hunger,  sleep  steals  upon  us  to  steep 
the  senses  in  oblivion.  Healthy  sleep  is  so  profound  as 
to  resemble,  in  all  that  regards  self-consciousness,  death 
itself.  Sometimes,  however,  the  ;iind  exerts  its  acti- 
vity, though  it  is  but  a  partial  exHrtion ;  and  hence 
dreams,  or  thoughts  of  sleep,  are  vide  up  of  all  incon- 
ginious  associations,  such  as  thciii^'lits  of  the  past  day 
and  incidents  of  long  bygone  yeai's ;  scenes  of  actual 
experience,  and  others  totally  imaginary,  being  all 
mixed  up  and  jumbled  togethci.  In  sleep  thu  heart 
continues  to  beat  with  regularity,  and  tho  circulation 
of  the  blood  is  carried  on  throughout  tho  body  ;  the  lungs 
perform  their  functions,  the  stomach  digests,  and  tlio 
bowels,  and  all  the  glands  for  secretion,  carry  on  their 
operations ;  in  short,  every  thing  is  carried  on  connected 
with  the  sustenance  of  tho  body  and  the  existence  of 
the  vital  powere ;  but  for  the  most  part  all  other  powers, 
such  as  those  over  which  we  have  a  control  in  our 
waking  hours,  n  :  at  rest.  This  is  not  always  the  case, 
however,  as  wY.lkiiig  during  sleep,  or  somnambulism, 
is  a  ^.'eculiarity  to  which  some  individuals  are  liable. 
Dreams  are  most  common  when  the  sleep  is  imperfect 
or  too  long  continued,  and  thus  they  occur  frequently 
towards  morning,  or  through  the  night,  if  the  stomach 
is  loaded  and  oppressed  with  food,  or  the  mind  harassed 
and  deeply  impressed  with  cams  and  solicitudes.  In  a 
state  of  health  and  serenity  of  spirits,  the  most  profound 
and  most  refreshing  sleep  is  during  tho  first  period  of 
the  night.  When  asleep,  the  circulation  and  breathing 
are  both  somewhat  slower  than  when  awake,  hence  the 
animal  heat  becomes  diminished  ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  more  clothing  is  required  in  bed  than  during  tho 
day.  This  is  the  reason,  too,  why  a  person  lying  down 
to  sleep  out  of  doors,  or  on  a  sofa,  with  tho  usual  allow- 
ance of  clothes,  feels  chill  and  uncomfortable  on  awak- 
ing. Digestion,  too,  would  appear  to  go  on  less  vigo- 
rously during  sleep ;  and  hence  the  impropriety  of  going 
to  bed  with  a  full  stomach.  During  the  night  and 
darkness  is  tho  most  natural  and  obvious  time  to  select 
for  repose,  and  it  is  only  the  absurd  encroachments  of 
fashion  that  have  well  nigh  turned  day  into  night.  Dy 
going  early  to  bed,  the  damps  and  colds  of  night  are 
avoided,  which  is  of  essential  consequence,  especially 
for  the  delicate.  There  is  also  a  natural  connexion  of 
the  functions  of  the  body  with  the  periods  of  day  and 
night,  which  makes  sleep  taken  in  the  first  part  of  the 
night  peculiarly  refreshing,  ^ho  absence  of  every 
irritation  of  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body — the 
perfect  rest  of  tho  mind  and  external  senses — have  also 
great  influence  in  promoting  sleep.  Again,  a  variety  of 
causes  which  weaken  and  debilitate  the  body,  incline  to 
sleep  ;  such  as  great  losses  of  blood,  cooling  medicines, 
purgatives,  coldness  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  narcotics, 
such  OS  opium  and  tobacco,  drinking  largely  of  wine  or 
spirituous  liquors,  by  first  causing  great  excitement, 
and  afterwards  a  corresponding  debility  of  tho  system, 
also  predispose  to  profound  and  lethargic  sleep.    luju- 
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rlM  of  the  head,  by  prouing  on  or  otherwiM  interrupt- 
ing the  functiuiM  of  tlie  brain,  alio  induce  sleep ;  and 
Sroat  oorpuleuojr,  by  retarding  the  return  of  bluod 
trough  the  veins,  and  thus  Iceepiug  up  a  pressure  upon 
the  head,  is  generally  acoompauied  by  a  disposition  to 
sleepiness. 

Tne  period  required  for  sleep,  by  different  individuals, 
depends  much  upon  temperament  and  peculiarities  of 
constitution,  as  well  as  on  mode  of  life  and  habit.  While 
some  cannot  sleep  beyond  Ave,  six,  or  seven  hours, 
others,  again,  cannot  well  do  with  less  than  eight  or 
nine  hours.  Children  sleep  more  than  half  ot  their 
time,  and  require  it,  and  thrive  under  it ;  wliile  adults 
need  much  less  repose.  On  a  general  average,  eight 
hours  has  been  reckoned  a  good  allowance.  Certainly 
sleep  beyond  this  does  no  good,  nnd  often  does  harm. 
In  order  to  enjoy  grateful  and  uninterrupted  sleep,  it 
is  necessary  that  due  exercise  shall  have  been  taken 
during  the  day ;  that  temperance  in  food  and  drink 
shall  nave  been  observed ;  that  strong  tea  or  coffee, 
which  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  system,  shall  not 
have  been  taken  within  an  hour  or  two  of  going  to  bed ; 
and  that  there  has  been  no  supper,  or  a  light  one.  It 
is  true,  gluttony  and  intoxication  produce  sometimes 
duop  sleep,  but  it  approaches  more  to  an  apoplectic 
stupor  than  tho  calm  repose  of  the  temperate. 

THE  SEXES. 

In  almost  all  animals  the  sexes  ore  distinguished  by 
a  difference  of  form  and  texture  of  their  bodiev  ;  and 
in  many  a  superior  gloss  of  colour  in  the  hair  or  fur, 
or  a  superior  brilliancy  of  the  plumage,  very  generally 
characterises  the  male  of  the  species.     In  most  am- 
mals,  too,  the  males  are  of  superior  size,  and  endowed 
with  greater  muscular  strength.     In  the  human  species 
man  is  marked  by  a  larger  and  more  muscular  body 
than  tlio  female ;  his  cheat  is  square  and  capacious, 
and  particularly  at  the  shoulders,  whence  it  tapers 
gradually  downwards ;   liis  bones  are  large,  and  his 
joints  tirm  and  sinewy ;  hij  muscles  are  round,  tense, 
and  conspicuously  marked ;  liis  limbs  thick  and  fleshy, 
and  his  arms  powerful ;  his  skin  is  firm  and  tense,  and 
his  hair  strong,  crisp,  and  often  curly.     The  female 
figure,  again,  is  smaller,  less  powerful,  and,  in  every 
respect,  more  delicately  formed  ;  th»  bones  are  less 
projecting,  the  muscles  softer,  less  conspicuous,  and 
more  smoothly  blended  one  into  the  other ;  the  shoulders 
are  narrow  and  rounded  ;  the  greatest  breadth  of  the 
body  being  at  the  pelvis,  from  whenue  it  gradually 
tapers  upwards  ;  the  skin  is  soft  and  delicate  ;  the  hair 
smooth,  and  of  a  silken  appearance.    The  mental  qua- 
lities and  dispositions  differ  somewhat  also.    Man  is 
commanding,  resolute,  daring,  adventurous,  addicted  to 
deep  and  abstract  thought,  as  well  as  to  high  and  ima- 
ginative speculations.     Woman  is  gentle,  submissive, 
timid  ;  with  a  mind,  perhaps,  little  inferior  in  compass 
to  man,  she  is  more  commonly  distinguished  for  acute 
])cnetrution,  nice  and  delicate  discrimination,  refined 
and  chastened  taste,  and  elegant  and  playful  fancy.    It 
wus  tho  opinion  of  Plato,  that,  with  regard  to  the  mind, 
there  is  no  natural  difference  between  the  sexes,  but  in 
point  of  strength.    "  When  the  entire  sexes  are  com- 
pared together,"  says  he,  "  the  female  is  doubtless  the 
inferior  ;  but  in  individuals,  the  woman  has  often  the 
advantage  of  the  man."    With  warm  and  tender  at- 
tachments, pure  morals,  and  high  religious  feelings,  she 
ia  admirably  calculated  for  the  sacred  charge  of  watch- 
ing over  and  training  up  the  young,  and  of  instilling 
into  their  tender  and  susceptible  minds  the  beautiful 
lessons  of  early  wisdom— of  faith,  truth,  and  charity. 
All  nations,  as  they  have  advanced  in  civilisation,  have 
uniformly  increased  in  that  respect  and  refined  atten- 
tion which  is  due  to  the  softer  sex  ;  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  minds  and  of  tho  most  splendid  endow- 
ments has  been  tho  foremost  to  appreciate  those  supe- 
rior qualities  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  gentle  and 
unsopliisticated  female.     The  late  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart  thus  introduces  a  quotation  from  a  well-known 
traveller,  which  affurda  a  just  and  beautiful  estimate  of 


the  tender  diaposiiioi.  ot  woman  i'rom  the         t€« 

delicacy  of  their  frame,  and  from  tin-  nun  \^ 

ments  conneotod  with  their  temperaroun  t, eotii ii  th 

their  constant  familiarity  with  diatresseH  <v>n('l  uu# 

their  own,  the  sympatliy  of  women  with  iii  mga 

of  others  is  much  more  lively,  and  their  pi  "(n 

to  adiuiuistor  relief,  wherever  it  is  poasibli<, 
more  eager  than  in  the  generality  of  men.  To  the  trutit 
of  this  remark  every  day's  experience  bears  witness  ; 
and,  from  the  testimony  of  travellers,  it  appears  thai 
tho  observation  extends  to  women  iu  all  the  different 
stages  of  society." 
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TEMPERAUE.NTS. 

There  are  certain  conditions  of  the  bodily  frame 
which  evidently  give  rise  to  varieties  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, and  which  have  been  called  temperaments. 
These  have  been  peculiarly  the  object  of  attention  to 
Dr  Spurisheim,  and  others  of  the  phrenological  philo- 
sophers. As  their  views  on  this  subject  seem  to  us  of 
a  very  clear  order,  a  passage  ia  here  extracted  from 
one  of  tho  journals  devoted  to  that  science.  *<  Dr 
Spurzheim,"  says  the  journalist,  "  recognises  four  pri- 
mary or  cardinal  temperaments,  to  which  he  considers 
all  individual  cases  may  bo  advantageously  referred, 
either  as  pure,  or  much  more  frequently  as  consisting 
of  two  or  more  combined.  I  shall  first  give  Dr  Spurz- 
helm's  brief  description  of  them,  and  shall  afterwards 
enlarge  upon  each  in  detail. 

1.  '  The  lymphatic,  or  phlegmatic  temperament,  is 
indicated  by  a  pale  white  skin,  fair  hair,  roundness  of 
form,  and  repletion  of  the  cellular  tissue  ;  the  flesh  is 
soft,  the  vital  actions  are  languid,  the  pulse  is  feeble, 
and  the  whole  frame  indicates  slowness  and  weakness 
in  the  vegetative,  affective,  and  intellectual  functions. 

2.  The  sanguine  temperament  is  proclaimed  by  a 
tolerable  consistency  of  flesh,  moderate  plumpness  of 
parts,  light  or  chestnut  hair,  blue  eyes,  great  activity 
of  the  arterial  system,  a  strong,  full,  and  frequent  pulse, 
and  an  animated  countenance  :  persons  thus  constituted 
are  easily  affected  by  external  impressions,  and  possess 
greater  energy  than  those  of  the  former  temperament. 

3.  The  bilious  temperament  is  characterised  by 
black  or  dark  hair,  yellowish  or  brown  skin,  black  eyes, 
moderately  full  but  firm  muscles,  and  harshly-expressed 
forms.  Those  endowed  with  this  constitution  have  a 
strongly-marked  and  decided  expression  of  counte- 
nance ;  they  manifest  great  general  activity  and  func- 
tional energy. 

4.  The  external  signs  of  the  nervous  temperament 
are  fine  thin  hair,  often  inclining  to  curl,  delicate  health, 
general  emaciation,  and  smalluesa  of  the  muscles,  rapi- 
dity in  the  muscular  actions,  vivacity  m  tho  sensations. 
The  nervous  system  of  individuals  so  constituted  pre- 
ponderates extremely,  and  they  exhibit  great  nervous 
sensibility.' 

The  pure  lymphatic  temperament  is  characterised  by 
a  pallid  complexion,  soft  skin,  mostly  free  from  hairs, 
the  hair  flaxen,  the  pulse  weak  and  low ;  a  general  ten- 
dency to  corpulence,  and  a  deficiency  of  expression  in 
the  face.  Instances  of  pure  lymphatic  temperament 
are  more  rare  than  of  either  of  tho  others,  and  per- 
haps are  never  to  be  found,  except  amongst  females  and 
habitual  invalids,  when  past  middle  age,  who,  from  tho 
want  of  exercise,  have  lost  all  trace  of  some  other 
temperament  which  they  may  have  possessed  in  youth. 
The  mental  characteristics  of  the  lymphatic  tempe- 
rament are  soon  told  ;  an  insurmountable  tendency  to 
indolence,  an  aversion  to  exertion  of  either  body  or 
mind,  form  the  hopeful  traits.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious 
that  the  restraining  faculties.  Cautiousness  and  (in  some 
of  its  manifestations)  Secretiveness,  are  the  only  organs 
with  the  operation  of  which  it  will  correspond ;  while 
all  the  other  propensities,  and  the  intellectual  faculties, 
will  be  enervated  and  restrained  by  it. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  sanguine 
constitution  is  produced  by  the  perfection  or  redun- 
dancy of  the  circulatory  system  ;  and  it  seems  such  a 
I  natural  supposition,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  allow  ita 
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proper  fora*  to  the  fiiet«  .h»l  indivlduele  of  other  tem- 
penmenle  Mre  frequently  found  who  oen  beer  loee  nf 
Diood,  by  phlebotomy  or  utherwiee,  ee  well  M  thoee  uf 
leiigulne  ooiietitutione,  and  in  ineny  iimteneee  inueli 
better.  There  ie,  however,  one  nnatomicnl  peculierlly 
whleli  ap|ie«re  alwaye  to  attend  the  eaiiBuine.  The  ekin 
ia  much  Wm  diapoeed  to  tranepiration  tTiaii  the  bllinua 
or  ner»o«ij  and,  in  eoniequence,  l)r  I'rinhard,  In  a 
work  lately  publiehed,  euiinidere  that  individuale  po»- 
aeaeing  it  are  muoh  better  oaloulatod  to  bi>ar  oold  than 
other*.  The  Fine,  who,  ae  a  nation,  are  dBoidedlr  aan- 
guine,  bear  extraordinarily  oold  wintera  much  better 
than  their  more  bilioue  nuighboura  the  LnplandurH. 
Dr  Prichard  adds,  that  ae  the  aanguine  t«in|)<irainuiit 
ia  very  rare  in  thuite  warmer  oouiitrioe,  near  the  epot 
where  man  wae  Hret  placed  by  bin  Creator,  he  eotieideni 
the  eanguine  tempeminont  ii  the  result  of  a  natural 
adaptation  to  extenml  circiiiiwtancee,  analogous  to  tho 
white  haree  and  other  animal*  of  nnrthorn  reglona ; 
but,  if  this  i*  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  it 
la  that  Laplanders  should  continue  tawny,  while  the 
Fins,  situated  further  south,  aro  fair.  The  most  strik- 
ing moral  feature  of  the  sanguine  tinnperninent  appears 
to  be  a  tendenoy  to  enjoyment  of  the  prueent  time,  with 
little  inclination  to  regret  the  past  or  to  dread  the 
future ;  and,  in  general,  to  look  at  either  past  or  future 
no  more  than  is  accessory  to  Imppinoss.  The  bilious 
temperament  is  characturlsud  by  a  decided  cast  of  fea- 
tures, coiiiplexioii  inclining  to  brown,  dark  eyes,  and 
black  or  dark  brown  hair,  with  the  musoloH  firm  and 
well  marked,  and  the  figure,  in  general,  expressive 
of  vigour,  with  every  motion  signiHoant  and  decided. 
In  combination,  it  is  frequently  traced  in  a  slight 
yellowneHH  of  the  skin,  wliicli  con  only  be  detected  by 
comparison,  or  an  extraordinary  acute  perception  of 
colours ;  for  example,  yuu  may  frequently  find  two  per- 
Bons,  particularly  ladies,  the  one  witli  dark  hair  and 
eyes,  the  other  with  flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes.  The  com- 
plexions of  both  would  be  denominated  lair ;  on  observ- 
ing them  near  each  other,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  fairness  of  the  dark-liaired  one  differs  conniderably 
from  the  clear  snowv  whiteness  of  the  eanguine. 

With  reopeot  to  the  nervous  temperamunt,  it  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  remarkable  quiukneiHi  to  learn  and  ren- 
diiieHH  of  comprehension,  but  little  tendency  to  eensuitl 

Jiratificatiun,  and  an  extraordinary  power  of  passing 
rom  one  subject  to  another." 

MAN  ADAKTED  TO  LIVE  IN  ALL  CLIMATES. 

Man  has  this  superiority  over  other  animals,  that  he 
can  inhabit  almost  every  region  of  the  globe,  nnd  there 
exhibit  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  civilisation.  He  is 
found  under  the  scorching  sun  and  amid  the  arid  plains 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  frost-bound  regions  of 
Spitzbergeu;  and  not  only  is  he  found  to  endure  under 
tliese  extremes,  after  a  gradual  naturalieatiun  of  ages, 
but  he  can  even  move  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  undergo  a  vicissitude  of  climate  with  compa- 
rative impunity.  Tims  we  see,  even  from  our  own 
country,  emigrants  going  forth,  and  naturalising  thcm- 
■elves  amid  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  onward  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  equator.  The  Esquimaux  and 
the  Canadian  savage  will  prosecute  llieir  usual  employ- 
ments of  the  cliaHu  in  a  temperature  where  mercury 
freezes  into  a  solid  niiiss,  and  where  oven  brandy  con- 
geals to  ice  in  apartments  containing  fires ;  while  the 
African  negro,  again,  feels  quite  at  his  ease  in  a  burning 
climate,  where  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  ranges 
from  90°  to  100°,  and  upwards.  Man  has  an  equal 
facility  in  adapting  himself  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere attendant  on  low  or  elevated  situations.  In 
Mexico,  he  is  found  living  in  elevated  regions,  from 
6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the 
hamlet  of  Antisana,  in  Quito,  is  1^,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  almost  all 
animals  only  adapted  to  live  in  the  regions  in  which 
they  are  naturally  found ;  and  if  they  are  removed  from 
Buch  localities,  they  seldom  enjoy  the  natural  period  of 
tlieir  lives.  Even  the  dog  and  the  horse,  the  doiuesti- 
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eated  oompaniona  of  man,  degenerate  and  change  (heir 
naturea  under  extreme  varieties  uf  tempcraturu  ;  and 
the  monkey  tribe,  which,  in  the  structure  of  tlmlr 
bodies  and  in  the  substances  on  whieli  they  feed,  ap- 
pronoh  the  nearest  to  man,  beoome  sickly  and  diseased, 
and  n<!vur  propagate  their  speoius,  when  rxmoved  into 
any  of  the  eoider  regiona  of  the  gloiie.  In  order  tu 
enable  man  thus  to  subsist  in  regions  having  such  a 
diversity  of  natural  productions,  ne  in  endowed  with 
tlie  power  of  feeding  on  and  digesting  every  possible 
variety  of  food — he  is,  as  compared  to  other  animals, 
in  respect  to  diet, omnivorous.  We  thus  Hiid  th<t  Green- 
landera  and  inhabitants  of  fror.en  regionK  living  almost 
exclusively  on  the  fat  and  flesh  of  land  and  sea  animals, 
the  only  sp«cies  nf  food  which  the  barren  and  ungenial 
nature  nf  the  climate  affbrds,  but  one,  iievertliuless, 
which,  from  it*  stimulating  and  nourishing  nature,  is 
the  very  best  for  enabling  them  to  live  Uiidur  such  an 
extreme  depression  of  temperature.  The  inhabilants 
of  hot  Countries,  again,  will  be  found  living  on  rice, 
fruits,  and  otlier  vegetable  subHtaiicos,  r.hieh  the  warm 
and  genial  soil  produces  in  abundance,  and  which,  from 
tliuir  nature,  are  less  heating  and  stimulating  tiiun  an 
animal  diet.  In  the  intermedmte  and  temperate  regions, 
a  mixed  diet  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  preferred. 
Much  discussion  has  arisen  whether  man  be  more  a 
fiesh-feeding  or  herb-eating  animal ;  experience  duuion- 
strates  tliat  he  is  equally  adapted  to  become  both — that 
he  will  live  on  an  atinost  purely  animal  diet,  an  well  as 
on  one  purely  vegetable ;  although,  were  we  strictly  to 
C(nii|>are  the  form  of  his  jaws  and  teeth,  and  the  general 
structure  of  his  intestines,  with  those  animals  tliat  livo 
on  nuts  and  other  fruits,  and  farinaceous  or  mealy 
substances,  as,  for  instance,  the  monkeys,  the  near  ap- 
proach of  these  to  the  human  structure  would  indicate 
to  us  that  at  all  events  a  farinaceous  diet  Is  the  most 
suitable  to  his  natural  organisation.  We  thus  find 
among  all  civilised  nations  that  bread,  and  the  grains 
and  meuly  roots,  in  some  shape  or  other,  have  always 
a  preponderance  in  every  meal,  liut  the  art  of  cooking, 
which  man  resorts  to  even  in  the  first  dawnings  of 
civilisation,  enables  him  to  change  the  nature  of  his 
various  food,  and  to  render  it  more  suitable  both  for 
digestion  and  the  purposes  of  nourishment,  and  thus 
gives  him  a  woiidurlul  suneriority  over  all  the  rest  of 
the  animated  world.  Indeed,  it  is  by  this  improved 
mode  of  preparing  his  food,  perhaps,  as  much  as  by 
original  strength  and  perfection  of  frame,  joined  to  the 
other  comforts  of  civiliBatioii,  that  he  is  enabled  to  brave 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  and  to  prolong  his  life  to  a 
longer  period  than  the  great  majority  of  other  animals. 
Man  has  been  formed  with  a  naked  skin,  with  the 
evident  intention  that  he  should  clothe  himself  by  hia 
own  labour  and  ingenuity.  Almost  all  the  larger  and 
more  perfect  animals  liave  a  covering  of  hair,  of  feathers, 
or  of  down,  which  is  at  stated  periods  renewed,  and  in 
some  animals  in  greater  length  and  abundance  at  par- 
ticular seasons,  to  suit  the  variations  of  temperature. 
Ilut  man  can  always  adapt  his  clothing  to  the  climate 
he  Inhabits,  or  to  the  varying  alterations  of  the  seasons  ; 
and  he  can  at  all  times,  by  his  own  industry,  vary  or 
renew  his  suits.  Man,  too,  builds  for  himself  a  com- 
fortable habitation,  to  protect  him  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  and  is  not  contcuted  with  a  burrow 
under  ground,  or  the  casual  shelter  of  the  woods  and 
coppices,  as  is  the  case  with  the  aniluals  of  the  forests. 
It  ia  true  the  architecture  of  bees,  and  some  other  ani- 
mals, is  curious,  ingeniously  combined,  and  admirably 
suited  to  tlieir  necesaities  ;  but  in  comparative  taste, 
splendour,  or  even  convenience,  how  far  are  all  these 
surpassed  by  the  houses,  and  temples,  and  cities  of  niun- 
kind  I  Though  man  is  naturally  defenceless  and  un- 
armed, how  soon  does  his  ingenuity  enable  him  to  obtain 
a  mastery  over  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  forest,  and 
furnish  him  with  weapons  of  defence  against  all  hia 
enemies  I  How  soon  does  his  ingenuity  enable  him  to 
improve  and  cultivate  the  soil — to  drain  marshes,  cut 
down  woods,  level  mountains — to  select  and  cultivate 
the  best  species  of  grain,  and  the  moat  wholescnic  .and 
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nourlihlnK  vef^tnblvH,  tVir  fmxl^to  invmt  tooU  ftnd 
eiiKlnm,  bv  whi.  h  li«  acquirea  »  fomiiiand  owr  th»  m* 
»li<i  Iktiil.  Iiv  «l.  li  lie<n«>K'U  brtdK"". oom'rocU  iiinchl- 
uary,  ftii  i  Im-ui,  h  <  (h*  fiireriiiK  vviimI  upon  the  wld* 
ocunii  I  And,  Ifi'iii.T,  wt^ih  what  ikill  ho  cotutriicti  in- 
■truiiient*  of  %n  %Vid  of  luieiice,  bjr  which  he  can  ex»- 
inlno  and  iiivi'iiitg»te  thu  moit  minute  objucti  of  natun>, 
M  well  a*  briiiK  within  hit  aphcre  of  obaerTatlon  the 
diitont  worldi  and  lyitemi  of  the  unirene  I 

INFANCY — MATURITlf. 

At  the  mnti<ent  of  birth,  the  infant  begins  to  exerciee 
an  indepcnd  ii  exiatence,  whereaa  before  it  formed  a 
part,  ami  waa  nourished  bjr  the  veaaeli  of  Ita  parent. 
A  Konoral  aimilarity  taJtea  place  in  the  embryo  growth 
of  moat  iinimali,  and  the  familiar  Inatanco  of  the  chick 
in  the  egg  may  be  taken  aa  lut  example.  The  egg  ii 
compoaed  of  a  centre  pirt  or  yolk,  and  of  the  albumen, 
or  white  part  aurroundiiig  it.  In  thia  white  pari,  a 
Hmnll  darker  apcck  may  bu  ao«n  iloatinK,  from  whence 
the  (Irxt  rudiincnta  of  the  chick  are  derived.  In  a  few 
daya  after  the  hen  has  aa(,  on  the  egg  to  impart  to  it 
the  ncceaanry  hnat,  a  amall  whitiah  aput  will  be  ubaerved, 
which  ia  the  flrNt  rudimonta  of  a  brain  ;  in  a  few  days 
luoru,  voaaela  will  bo  aeen  apreading  out  from  a  central 
heart,  and  forming  a  network  all  around  ;  gradually 
an  appearance  of  a  head  ia  accn,  with  indications  of 
brain  and  spinal  marrow  ;  the  eyeballs  next  are  formed, 
then  the  several  parts  of  the  viscera,  the  projections  of 
the  wings  and  legs,  and  lastly,  the  skin  and  rudiments 
of  the  ruture  feather*.  During  these  periods  of  incu- 
bation, the  chick  has  been  nourished  by  the  yolk  of  the 
egg,  which  has  gradually  been  absorbed  by  its  vessels 
fur  this  purpose.  At  last,  when  its  growth  is  perfected, 
and  the  whole  contents  of  the  egg  converted  into  the 
materials  of  its  body,  the  little  animal  begins  to  pick  a 
hole  in  the  shell,  and,  by  repeated  efforts,  bursts  from 
its  shelly  prison,  and  assumes  an  independent  life. 

The  infancy  of  man  is  of  much  longer  duration,  and 
of  a  much  more  helpless  nature,  than  the  same  state  in 
other  nnimals.  A  child  cannot  walk  till  it  is  at  least 
twelve  months  old ;  and  even  for  a  considerable  time 
after  that  period,  it  has  to  be  fed  and  tended  with  the 
utmost  care ;  whereas,  after  a  very  short  time,  the 
young  of  most  animals  are  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. A  great  many,  a  few  minutes  after  birth,  are 
able  to  walk  about,  to  search  for  and  distinguish  the 
teat  of  their  mother,  and  to  pick  up  the  food  that  is 
Buitablo  for  them :  and  having  remained  under  their 
maternal  protection  for  a  short  space,  they  leave  their 

i)arents,  and  never  know  or  distinguish  them  more, 
t  is  very  different  with  the  infant :  during  a  long  and 
helplexs  period  of  childhood,  it  is  tended  by  a  fond 
mother,  who  anticipates  all  its  wants  ;  while  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  watches  her  smiles,  and  imitates  her  most 
minute  actions ;  and  thus  a  reciprocal  bond  of  union  is 
established,  by  which  not  only  every  species  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  is  acquired  for  the  conduct  of 
after  lifu,  but  those  moral  feelings  and  sympathies 
implanted  which  constitute  the  great  boast  and  solace 
of  human  society. 

Man  proceeds  from  infancy  to  maturity  by  a  slower 
and  more  gradual  expansion  of  the  bodily  structure 
than  any  other  animal ;  and  this  may  be  one  reason 
of  his  superior  organisation,  his  greater  fitness  for  sup- 
porting labour  and  fatigue,  and  the  longer  period  to 
which  his  life  is  extended.  From  infancy,  upwards, 
the  mental  powers  also  gradually  expand.  This  is  also 
different  from  animals  ;  for  in  them  the  faculty  of  in- 
stinct at  once  ia  perfected,  and  never  afterwards  in- 
creases or  undergoes  any  change.  In  childhood,  the 
mental  faculties  are  constantly  active,  and  on  the  alert 
to  catch  new  information,  inquisitive  to  know  every- 
thing, and  imitate  every  gesture.  The  facility  with 
which  children  acquire  the  knowledge  of  ^rords,  and  in 
a  few  months  master  a  language,  is  very  astonishing, 
when  we  reflect  for  a  moment  how  much  time  and  pains 
it  takes  a  grown-up  person  to  become  a  proficient  in 
any  unknown  language  :  and  our  astonishment  will  be 


heightened  when  we  oonaldur  that,  in  the  rase  of  chil< 
dren,  they  have  not  only  to  acquire  the  wonis  «nd  their 
prnpor  applications,  but  uren  to  niMlrrthe  artleuUtioa 
of  aiiundi,  with  all  their  infinite  viimbinallMi*. 

The  age  of  puberty,  or  that  (wrlod  wh»i>  boyhood  *w- 
minates,  and  manhood  conimencea,  varlvn  somewhat  in 
different  climates,  accor\ling  to  tkeir  high  «r  low  tem- 
perature ;  the  mean  period  may  lie  reckoned  about 
fourteen  rear*  ;  and  between  twenty  and  tweuty-flvt) 
the  growth  of  the  body  generally  terminates. 

Aoflut  the  »g«  of  tBirty,  man  may  be  said  to  be  In 
his  full  vigour,  with  his  mental  and  bodily  powers 
completely  developed.  Fenialee  arrive  earlier  al  a  state 
of  maturity  than  males :  in  warm  climates  they  are  full 
grown  as  early  as  their  tenth  or  twelfth  year  |  in  mor« 
temperate  regions,  about  their  titloenth  or  eighteenth 
year.  The  proportion  of  male  children  born  to  that 
of  females  ia  as  21  to  W )  there  is  thus  a  small  super- 
abundance of  males  t  but,  from  various  causes,  it  so 
happens  that  there  is  generally  rather  a  su|)«rabun* 
dance  of  females  actually  existing  in  society.  Among 
these  causes  may  be  mentioiied  tne  greater  hardshlpe 
and  labours  to  which  men  are  exposed,  the  effects  of 
war,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  longer  life  enjoyed  by 
females,  This  regular  proportion  of  mala  and  fl'inale 
births  throughout  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  shows  the  admirable  design  and  preolsioa 
of  an  unerring  uatur*. 

OLD  AOE — DECAY. 

We  have  seen  that  therv  is,  within  the  animal  fVaroei 
a  system  of  operations  by  which  a  ctniHtant  supply  of 
nourishment  is  attbrded  to  make  up  lor  the  daily  waste 
and  decay,  and  that  every  part  is  constantly  under- 
going a  renewal.  To  view  a  man  in  tho  full  vigour 
of  life,  then,  we  might  suppose  that,  excepting  acci- 
dents, he  was  calculated  to  go  on,  in  the  course  of 
existence,  for  an  indefinite  i)eriod.  The  principle  of 
life,  however,  seems  to  have  limits  set  to  ita  duration, 
beyond  which  it  fails  to  keep  in  healthy  motion  the 
animal  facultios.  The  apparatus  of  life  is  evidently 
destined  but  to  last  for  a  certain  time.  Old  age  creeps 
on  apace,  and  the  vital  flame  bums  fainter  and  fainter, 
till  at  last  it  sinks  in  the  socket,  and  is  seen  no  more. 
The  commencement  of  decay  is  perceptible  even  in 
youth  itself.  The  child  at  first  grows  quickly,  from 
the  soft  and  Yielding  state  of  all  its  vessels ;  but  gra- 
dually these  begin  to  thicken  and  get  harder — n  greater 
proportion  of  earthy  matter  is  adding  to  the  bones. 
The  extremities  grow  large,  while  the  heart  itself 
does  not  increbse  in  an  equal  degree ;  hence  the  cir- 
culation becomes  less  and  less  quick,  till  the  period 
of  full  growth.  When  the  growth  of  the  bo<ly  can 
proceed  no  farther,  a  degree  of  fatness  not  unfre- 

auently  occurs.  This  proceeds  from  the  superabun- 
ant  nourishment  produced  from  the  food,  which,  f^om 
the  impetus  or  force  of  the  circulation  being  more 
lessened  by  the  greater  extension  and  resistance  of 
tho  body,  accumulates  in  the  cellular  textures  and  by 
the  sides  of  the  extreme  vessels.  In  every  part  of 
the  body,  the  induration  produced  by  approaching 
age  becomes  conspicuous— ^in  the  bones  now  wholly 
brittle,  in  the  skin,  in  the  tendons,  in  the  glatids,  in 
the  arteries,  and  in  the  braiu  itself,  which  gets  flrtuer 
and  drier.  Moreover,  the  arteries  continue  to  get 
denser,  narrower,  and  even  shut  up  in  their  minute 
branches.  At  the  same  time  the  nerves  become  more 
and  more  callous  and  insensible  to  the  impressions  of 
the  senses,  and  the  muscles  to  irritation ;  thus  the  con- 
tractile force  of  the  heart,  and  the  frequency  of  its 
pulsations,  are  diminished,  and  consequently  every 
force  which  impels  the  blood  into  the  ultimate  vessels. 
The  quality  of  humours  is  diminished  in  the  denser 
body;  the  moisture  which  lubricates  the  solid  parts 
everywhere  manifestly  decreases.  Nor  is  the  quantity 
of  humours  only  diminished ;  they  themselves  likewise 
become  vitiated.  They  were  mild  and  bland  in  chil- 
dren ;  they  ar«  now  acrid,  salt,  and  fetid,  and  loaded 
with  a  great  quantity  of  earthy  matter.    This  circutu- 
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atance  of  the  superabundance  of  earthy  matter  u  evi- 
dent in  the  gouty  concretions  in  the  joints  of  old  ppople, 
in  the  frequency  of  stone,  and  in  the  arterial  tubes,  and 
even  the  heart  itself,  being  frequently  converted  into 
real  bone.  The  rigidity  of  the  whole  body,  the  de- 
crease of  the  muscular  powers,  and  the  diminution  of 
the  juices,  constitute  old  age,  which  sooner  or  lat«r 
comes  upon  all  men — sooner,  if  subjected  to  violent 
labour,  or  addicted  to  pleasure,  or  fed  upon_  a  too 
scanty  or  unwholesome  diet ;  but  more  slowly,  if  they 
have  lived  quietly  and  temperately,  or  if  they  have  re- 
moved from  a  cold  to  a  moderately  warm  climate. 

There  are  three  obvious  divisions  of  human  life — a 
period  of  youth,  including  the  period  before  the  age  of 
30  ;  of  maturity,  from  30  to  SO ;  and  of  old  age,  com- 
mencing about  the  period  of  50  or  60.  The  Psalmist 
speaks  of  the  age  of  man  being,  in  his  time,  only  three- 
score years  and  ten,  or  in  rare  cases  fourscore  years, 
which  may  be  reckoned  the  average  limit  of  human 
existence."  After  the  period  of  60  or  60  years,  varying 
of  course  ia  different  constitutions,  the  marks  of  old 
age  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  The  skin  becomes 
more  lean  and  shrivelled;  the  hair  changes  to  a  gray 
colour,  or  baldness  occurs ;  the  teeth  drop  out-,  and 
in  consequence  of  this,  the  lower  parts  of  the  face, 
about  the  mouth  and  jaws,  incline  inwards ;  the  mus- 
cular motions  of  the  body  become  less  free  and  ele^tic 
^this  is  especially  seen  in  walking,  old  people  gene- 
rally treading  on  the  whole  base  of  t'  i  feet,  and  hence 
having  a  shuffling  gait ;  the  blood  circulates  slowly ; 
the  animal  heat  is  diminished ;  the  pulse  occasionally 
intermits,  and  the  whole  energies  of  the  animal  frame 
become  lessened  ;  the  eyesight  begins  to  fail,  and  dul- 
ncss  gradually  comes  over  all  the  senses ;  the  memory 
undergoes  a  remarkable  change — while  recent  events 
pass  through  the  mind  and  make  no  impression,  the 
occurrences  of  early  life  continually  suggest  themselves, 
and  are  minutely  called  to  remembrance. 

Although  seventy  years  is  usually  the  extreme  dura- 
tion of  human  life,  yet  a  small  proportion  of  those  bom 
ever  reach  even  this;  a  few  rare  instances  occur  where 
ono  hundred  years  or  upwards  are  attained.  The  fa- 
mous Parr  lived  to  the  age  of  159  years ;  he  married 
at  the  age  of  120,  and,  when  130,  was  able  to  thrash, 
and  to  do  every  description  of  farmers'  work.  He  was 
at  last  brought  from  the  pure  air  and  the  homely  diet 
of  the  country  into  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
in  London,  where  he  drank  wine  and  lived  luxuriously. 
The  sudden  change  of  diet  and  circumstances,  how- 
ever, proved  quickly  fatal  to  him.  Henry-  Jenkins, 
another  poor  man,  lived  to  the  astonishing  age  of  169 
years,  and  retained  his  faculties  entire.  Some  time  ago, 
a  statement  appeared  of  the  ages  of  the  resident  pen- 
sioners of  Greenwich  Hospital,  which  contained  at  the 
time  2410  inmates.  Of  this  number,  96  had  attained 
to  or  passed  the  age  of  80 ;  one  only  was  above  100 ; 
15  were  90  or  more;  and  flO  were  80  or  upwards. 
About  42  of  the  96  were  of  aged  families,  and  in  some 
of  this  number  both  parents  had  been  :iged.  Longevity 
has  in  a  great  number  of  coses  b'^en  found  to  be  here- 
ditary. Eighty  of  the  96  hn>l  been  married ;  79  were 
in  the  habit  of  using  tobfxco  in  some  form  or  other, 
and  48  had  drunk  freely;  20  were  entirely  without 
teeth  ;  52  had  bad,  and  14  good  teeth.  But  the  oldest 
man  in  the  house,  who  was  102,  had  four  new  front 
teeth  witfai'.  the  five  pretodiiig  years.  The  sight  was 
iropfired  in  about  one  half,  and  hearing  only  in  about 
a  fifth  part  of  the  num^r. 

Old  people  are  not  ."ally  inclined  for  much  exer- 
cise, nor  is  it  suited  U  ucir  stiff  joints  and  impaired 
vigour ;  for  the  same  reason,  they  cannot  endure  much 
cold.  Cheerful  company,  especially  the  company  of 
the  young,  is  peculiarly  grateful  to  old  people.  Inno- 
cent amusements  and  recreations  are  also  of  great  con- 
sequence, and  the  inind  should  be  exercised  in  some 
useful  or  amusing  pursuit.  Cities,  or  at  all  events 
constant  and  agreeable  society,  are  favourable  to  the 
condition  of  old  age.  In  lonely  secluded  country 
places,  the  mind  liiilu  prematuraly  into  a  total  gloom 
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and  blank,  for  want  of  lufEcient  stimulus  and  variety 
to  keep  up  the  vigour  of  thought  and  play  of  ideas. 
Few  deaths  occur  from  what  is  commonly  called  old 
age,  or  a  gradual  and  simultaneous  decay  of  all  the 
functions.  It  may  be  said  to  happen  when  the  powers 
griulually  decay,  first  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  then 
of  the  vital  muscles,  and  lastly  of  the  heart  itself; 
so  that,  in  an  advanced  age,  li^  ceases  through  mere 
weakness  rather  than  through  the  oppression  of  any 
disease.  The  heart  becomes  unable  to  propel  the  blood 
to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body ;  the  pulse  and  heat 
desert  the  feet  and  hands,  yet  the  blood  continues  to  be 
sent  from  the  heart  into  those  arteries  nearest  to  it,  and 
to  be  carried  back  from  them.  Most  commonly,  however, 
some  one  part  gives  way,  and  disease  gradually  coming 
on,  cuts  off  the  lingering  flame  of  existence.  Thus  the 
body,  after  having  grown  up  to  maturity,  and  flourished 
in  its  prime,  sinks  to  the  earth,  and  moulders  into  the 
elements  of  which  its  several  parts  are  composed. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  admirable  structure  of  the  body  of  the  human 
being — its  superiority  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the 
lower  animals — afford  a  most  perfect  proof  of  design 
in  the  all-wise  Creator,  and  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  the  impossibility  of  our  formation  being  the 
result  of  blind  chance.  Paley,  after  going  over  a  great 
number  of  examples  of  this  kind  of  design  in  a  Creator, 
proceeds  to  state  that,  in  all "  instances  wherein  the  mind 
feels  itself  in  danger  of  being  confounded  by  variety,  it 
is  sure  to  rest  upon  a  few  strong  points,  or  perhaps 
upon  a  single  instance.  Amongst  a  multitude  of  proofs, 
it  is  <me  that  does  the  business.  If  we  observe  in  any  ar- 
gument," he  continues, "  that  hardly  two  minds  fix  upon 
the  samo  instance,  the  diversity  of  choice  shows  the* 
strength  of  the  argument,  becausie  it  shows  the  number 
and  competition  of  the  examples.  There  is  no  subject 
in  which  the  tendency  to  dwell  upon  select  or  single 
topics  is  so  usual,  because  there  is  no  subject  of  which, 
in  its  full  extent.,  the  latitude  is  so  great,  as  that  of 
natural  history  applied  to  the  proof  of  an  intelligent 
Creator.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
mechanism  in  the  human  frame  are — the  pivot  upon 
which  the  head  turns,  the  ligament  within  the  socket 
of  the  hip-joint,  the  pulley  or  trochlear  muscles  of 
the  eye,  the  epiglottis,  the  bandages  which  ti>>  down 
the  tendons  of  the  wrist  and  instep,  the  slit  or  per- 
forated muscles  at  the  hands  and  feet,  the  knitting 
of  the  intestines  to  the  mesentery,  the  course  of  the 
chyle  into  the  blood,  and  the  constitution  of  the  sexes 
as  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion. To  these  instances  the  reader's  memory  will 
go  back,  as  they  are  severally  set  forth  in  their  places ; 
there  is  not  one  of  the  number  which  I  do  not  think 
decisive ;  not  one  which  is  not  strictly  mechanical ;  nor 
have  I  read  or  heard  of  any  solution  of  these  appear- 
ances, which  in  the  smallest  degree  shakes  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  build  upon  them. 

"  The  works  of  nature  lequire  only  to  be  contem- 
plaied.  When  contemplated,  they  laust  ever  astonish 
by  their  greatness ;  for,  of  the  vast  scale  of  operation 
through  which  our  discoveries  carry  us,  at  one  end  we  see 
an  intelligent  Power  arranging  planetary  systems,  and, 
at  the  other,  concerting  and  providing  an  appropriate 
mechanism  for  the  clasping  and  reclasping  of  the  fila- 
ments of  the  feather  of  the  humming-bird.  We  have 
proof  not  only  of  both  these  works  proceeding  from 
an  intelligent  agent,  but  of  their  proceeding  from  the 
same  agent;  for,  in  the  first  place,  we  can  trace  an 
identity  of  plan,  a  connection  of  sytitem,  from  Saturn  to 
our  own  globe  ;  and,  when  arrived  upon  our  globe,  we 
can,  in  the  second  place,  pursue  the  connection  through 
all  the  organized,  especially  the  animated,  bodies  which 
it  supports.  Wo  can  observe  marks  of  a  common  rela- 
tion, as  well  to  one  another  as  to  the  elements  of  which 
their  habitation  is  composed.  Therefore  one  mind  hath 
planned,  or  at  least  hath  prescribed,  a  general  plan  for 
all  these  productions.  One  Being  has  been  concerned 
in  all." 


ZOOLOGY. 


Zoouxiv  is  that  branch  of  Natural  History  which  treats 
of  the  beings  composing  the  Anitiuil  Kingdom.  The  life 
of  every  animal  presents  to  intelligent  observation  a 
number  of  facts,  which  may  be  considered  individually 
or  in  groups,  according  to  their  nature  and  character. 
Thus  we  might  consider  structure  alone — that  is,  the 
animal  body  as  composed  of  bones,  muscles,  blood- 
vessels, &c. — the  department  of  science  which  is  termed 
Anatomy  ;  or  we  might  examine  the  actions  and 
/unctions  of  these  organs — in  fact,  the  history  of  the 
living  being — which  is  termed  Animal  Phvsiolooy. 
In  pursuing  either  of  these,  we  might  restrict  our  in- 
quiries to  a  single  animal,  though,  from  the  evident 
relationship  of  all  animated  existence,  it  would  be 
highly  disadvantageous  to  do  so ;  but  in  Systematic 
Zoology,  the  purpose  is  altogether  different.  It  dis- 
covers that  the  several  beings  included  in  the  Animal 
Kingdom  may  be  regarded  not  only  in  their  individual 
aspect,  but  ih  their  relations  to  each  other ;  that  thoy 
form  parts  of  one  great  plan,  as  harmonious  in  itself  as 
that  of  a  beautiful  building  made  up  of  a  vast  number 
of  subordinate  parts;  and  that  whilst  the  diversities  of 
form  and  aspetit  seem  almost  infiuitu,  they  are  evidently 
subordinate  to  certain  general  principles,  which  pro- 
duce not  only  the  manifest  conformity,  but  the  apparent 
departures  from  it.  The  grand  aim  of  the  scientific 
zoolo^st  being  to  discover  this  plan — the  plan  upon 
which  Nature  lias  proceeded  in  the  creation  of  animal 
life — he  employs  classification  as  a  means  by  which  to 
facilitate  his  acquaintance  with  the  vast  number  of 
beings  that  claim  his  attention. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

On  looking  at  the  variety  of  animal  forms  around  us, 
the  mind  naturally  associates  together  those  which  have 
the  greatest  general  resemblance,  and  separates  these 

i although  differing  in  some  degree  amongst  themselves) 
rom  those  with  which  they  have  greater  dissimilarity. 
It  is  by  pursuing  this  plan,  from  one  stage  or  degree  of 
resemblance  and  difference  to  another,  that  classifica- 
tions ate  formed;  and  these  will  be  correct  according 
to  the  amount  of  knowledge  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  respecting  not  only  the  external  form,  but  the 
internal  structure  of  the  objects  they  include.  At  one 
time  it  was  customary  to  divide  animals  into  five  classes 
— beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects ;  but  the  in- 
vestigations of  Cuvier  and  other  modem  naturalists 
have  shown  that  this  is  an  imperfect  arrangement, 
though  the  most  easily  recognised  by  the  uninstracted 
observer. 

Experience  teaches  that  the  offipring  of  any  kind  of 
animal  is  similar  to  its  porentsi,  though  flight  variations 
may  bo  often  traced  between  them.  A  succession  of 
beings  having  this  general  conformity  is  called  a  race. 
Now,  the  first  object  which  the  naturalist  has  to  deter- 
mine is,  whether  two  races — such  as  the  Negro  and 
European  races  of  man,  or  any  two  breeds  of  dogs — 
might  have  had  a  common  origin.  If  he  finds  reason 
to  believe  that  their  differences  are  not  greater  than 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  accidental 
causes,  and  especially  if  he  finds  one  race  never  pro- 
ducing the  form  of  another,  he  considers  them  as  spring- 
ing originally  from  a  common  stock,  and  as  of  one 
species ;  but  if  he  cannot  thus  account  for  their  difle- 
rences,  he  regards  them  as  of  different  species.  This 
division  of  aU  existing  animal  forma  into  species,  is 
that  on  which  the  naturalist  has  to  found  his  subse- 
quent classification;  and  it  is  necessary  to  take  great 
care  to  avoid  errors  arising  from  variations  in  the  forms 
of  animals  at  different  periods  of  their  existence.  Thus 
the  tadpole  and  the  frog,  the  cateq)illar  and  butterfly, 
would  be  referred  not  only  to  different  specie*,  but  to 
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different  classes,  were  we  not  aware  that  they  are 
only  diflcrcnt  states  of  tlio  same  animal ;  and  many 
birds  have  been  erroneously  regarded  as  of  distinct 
species,  which  belonged  to  the  same, .  but  presented 
varieties  of  plumage,  depending  upon  age,  sex,  and 
period  of  the  year.  Again,  in  the  dog  and  other  do- 
mesticated animals,  the  difference  between  breeds  is  so 
great,  that  the  naturalist  would  unquestionably  rank 
them  as  distinct  species,  were  he  not  induced  to  believe 
by  other  evidence  tu.t  they'had  all  a  common  origin. 
A  number  of  species,  differing  from  each  other  in  tri- 
vial points,  but  having  a  strong  general  resemblance, 
are  said  to  belong  to  one  genus.  The  genera  most  nearly 
allied  are  united  into  one  family ;  several  families  into 
an  order ;  and  several  orders  into  a  class.  The  class, 
therefore,  contains  a  very  large  number  of  species, 
many  of  them  diftering  widely  from  each  other,  but  all 
agreeing  in  some  prominent  and  important  character. 
The  classes  composing  the  Animal  Kingdom  are  usually 
arranged  under  four  groups,  on  account  of  their  cor- 
respondence in  certain  general  particulars,  and  their 
difference  in  others:  these  iire  called  sub-kingdoms.  The 
four  sub-kingdoms,  as  defined  by  Cu'^der,  are — Vebte- 
niuTA,  Ariiculaia,  Mollusca,  and  Rauiata. 


VERTEBRATA., 

The  Vertobrata  derive  their  name,  very  appropriately, 
from  a  feature  of  their  organisation  specially  connected 
with  that  superior  intelligence  which  forms  their  leading 
characteristic.  This  is  the  internal  skeleton,  which, 
while  it  appears  at  first  sight  as  ouly  a  frame  for  the 
support  of  the  muscles,  is  in  reality  fonued  with  .j  more 
immediate  reference  to  the  nervous  system,  of  which 
the  chief  parts  (brain  and  spinal  marrow)  are  contained 
in  the  head  and  vertebral  column.  The  Vertebrata 
have  red  blood,  which  is  propelled  through  the  system 
by  a  muscular  heart.  The  animal  pon  s  of  sensibility 
and  spontaneous  motion  are  highly  developed  in  them; 
and  in  accordance  with  these,  a  complete  symmetry  or 
correspondence  between  the  two  sides  of  the  body  is 
observed  externally.  But  this  symmetir  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  organs  of  vegetative  life,  which  are  irregu- 
larly disposed  in  the  cavities  which  they  occupy. 

The  Vertebrated  animals  are  divided,  again,  into 
four  classes,  of  very  distinct  character,  and  occupying 
different  grades  of  organisation — the  Mammalia,  Bihds, 
Repiiles,  and  Fishes. 


CLASS  I.-MAMMAUA. 

The  Mammalia  (so  called  as  possessing  organs  for 
suckling  the  young)  are  regarded  as  constituting  the 
highest  group  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  ;  being  gifted 
with  the  most  complex  organisation  and  highest  intel- 
ligence. In  subdividing  them,  it  has  been  found  that 
certaiu  external  features,  as  the  teeth  and  forms  of  the 
extremities,  are  of  special  convenience  for  distinction, 
because  these  indicate  in  a  great  measure  the  habits 
and  general  character  of  the  animal.  This  is  a  prin- 
ciple from  which  some  remarkable  results  have  arisen — 
Cuvier  having  determined  the  whole  character  of  cer- 
tain extinct  species  from  seeing  only  a  few  teeth.  In 
following  it,  however,  naturalists  must  be  admitted  to 
hare  decided  some  points  of  classification  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  ultimately  be  approved  of.  One  highly 
essential  distinction  of  a  different  nature — the  being 
bom  with  a  placental  envelope  or  otherwije — separates 
the  masB  of  the  Mammalia  from  »  group  chiefly  resi- 
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dent  in  Australia — tlio  pouched  animala,  &c. — which 
aro  wanting  in  this  peculiarity,  bcaides  being  marked  by 
some  other  conspicuous  features  of  inferiority.  The 
next  great  distinction  is  the  possession  of  claws  or 
hoofs,  the  latter  being  animals  (Ungulata)  of  generally 
innocent  character,  which  lire  upon  vegetable  food, 
hence  provided  only  with  cutting  and  flat -grinding 
teeth,  while  thf!  former  (Unguiculata)  are  carnivorous 
and  destructive  animals,  possessing  in  their  claws  and 
sharp  molar  and  canine  teeth  the  means  of  catching  and 
tearing  their  prey.  A  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  in- 
cisors for  gnawing  gives  to  a  group  of  comparatively 
weak  animals  the  name  of  Rodentia.  Another  group 
is  distinguished  by  tlie  want  of  fore- teeth.  With  these 
slight  indications  of  Cuvier's  principle  for  classifying 
the  Mammalia,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  following 
orders  into  which  the  class  is  usually  divided: — 


I.  nimano. 

S.  Quadrumnna. 

3.  Cheiroptera. 

4.  InMiotivora. 


5.  Camivora. 
tf.  Celacoo. 
7.  Rodentia. 
K.  Edentata. 

I.— Bimann. 


0.  Pachydermata. 

10.  Riiniinnntia. 

11.  Mursupialin. 

12.  Monutreniata. 


Man,  the  two-handed  animal,  is  the  sole  species  form- 
ing this  order,  llegarded  as  a  member  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  he  is  distinguished  by  his  erect  position,  tluis 
leaving  the  two  anterior  extremities  to  be  used  solely 
for  prehension,  which  is  not  tlie  case  in  any  other  species. 
The  hand  of  man  is  adapted  to  a  far  greater  variety  of 
purposes  than  that  of  the  monkeys,  to  wliich  it  bears  a 
resemblance.  Its  power  consists  chiefly  in  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  thumb,  which  can  have  its  tip 
brought  into  opposition  with  that  of  any  of  the  fingers; 
and  all  these  are  capable  of  being  moved  separately. 
In  none  of  the  monkeys  can  the  thumb  be  opposed  to 
the  fingers  with  any  degree  of  force,  and  in  many  their 
tips  cannot  be  brought  into  contact ;  so  that,  though 
admirably  adapted  for  clinging  round  bodies  of  a  certain 
size,  such  as  the  small  branches  of  trees,  their  hands 
can  neither  seize  very  minute  objects  nor  support  large 
ones.  To  the  hand  of  man  some  have  attributed  his 
superiority  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  he  owes  this 
to  his  mind  and  its  instruments  conjointly  The  hand 
would  be  useless  without  the  mind  to  direct  it ;  and 
mankind,  if  handless,  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  very 
subordinate  kind  of  existence,  if  not  speedily  extin- 
guished altogether. 

Possessed  of  so  remarkable  a  means  of  executing 
that  which  his  mental  ingenuity  devises,  man  is  less 
provided,  in  regard  both  to  acuteness  of  sensibility  and 
lo  muscular  power  than  many  other  Mammalia.  His 
swiftness  in  running  is  inferior  to  that  of  other  animals 
of  his  siz^  The  smallness  of  his  face,  compared  with 
that  of  the  cranium,  shows  that  the  portion  of  the  ner- 
vous system  connected  with  the  external  senses  is  less 
developed  in  him  than  in  most  other  t-roaturos.  Accord- 
ingly, he  is  surpassed  by  many  in  the  acuteness  of  his 
sensibility  to  light,  sound,  &c.  But  he  Si;ands  alone  in 
the  power  of  comparing  his  sensations  and  drawing  con- 
clusions from  them.  Moreover,  although  none  of  his 
senses  are  very  acute  in  his  natuiiil  state,  they  are  all 
moderately  so,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  lower  ani- 
ihals ;  and  they  are  capable  (as  is  a!.-o  his  swiftness  of 
foot)  of  being  much  improved  by  pmntice,  especially 
when  circumstances  strongly  call  for  their  exercise. 

This  improvability  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  bodily  as  well  as  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  man.  It  is  from  a  gradual  advance  in  both 
that  the  civilised  races  now  enjoy  so  much  of  comfort, 
and  of  means  of  still  further  elevation.  In  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  these  are  attained,  we  observe  a  remark- 
able difference  between  the  character  of  man  and  tliat 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  arts  of  which  these  are 
capable  are  limited,  and  peculiar  to  each  species  ;  and 
there  seems  lo  bo  no  evidence  of  a  power  of  invention, 
or  of  construction  for  any  purpose,  beyond  that  to  which 
the  original  and  instinctive  powers  are  adapted.  Hence 
it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  proof  of  any  species  or 
race  among  the  lower  auimals  ever  inakiug  <ui  advance 
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towards  an  improvement  or  an  alteration  in  its  condi- 
tion ;  and  where  a  particular  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  of  actions  to  circumstances,  is  made  by  an  indivi- 
dual (as  is  often  the  case  where  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
telligence or  rationality  exists),  the  rest  do  not  seem 
in  the  least  to  profit  by  it. 

Man  is  as  much  distinguished,  then,  from  the  lower 
animala,  by  his  mental  as  by  his  corporeal  endowments. 
Yet  they  are  not  of  a  hind  altogether  different  from 
that  which  we  may  elsewhere  see.  In  common  with 
the  inferior  tribes,  he  possesses  strong  instinctive  pro- 
pensities, which  are  kept  under  control,  however,  in  a 
well-balanced  mind.  But  when  the  reasoning  powers 
are  undeveloped,  as  in  early  childhood  and  idiocy,  the 
exclusive  sway  of  the  instincts  is  obvious.  The  more 
violent  passions  and  emotions  are  nearly  akin  to  these; 
and  whilst  they  give  great  activity  to  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  it  is  requisite  that  they  shoiild  be  duly 
restrained  by  the  intellect  and  will.  This  [lower  of 
internal  regulation  is  one  of  the  most  striking  cha- 
racteristics of  tlie  human  mind  above  that  of  animals, 
which  possess,  like  it,  reasoning  faculties,  often  to  no 
mean  extent,  and  are  actuated  by  emotions  and  moral 
feelings.  One  of  the  most  important  aids  to  the  use 
and  development  of  the  human  mind,  is  the  power  of 
l)roduchig  articulate  sounds,  or  langxiage  ;  of  .^hich,  as 
far  as  we  know,  man  is  the  only  animol  in  possession. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  other  species  have  certain 
powers  of  communication  amongst  individuals ;  but 
these  aro  probably  veiy  limited,  and  of  a  kind  very 
difterent  from  a  verbal  language. 

The  more  we  study  the  physical  and  mental  consti- 
tution of  man,  the  more  are  we  led  to  the  belief,  that  it 
is  in  the  adaptation  of  the  whole  to  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances  that  its  great  perfection  consists.  There 
seems  scarcely  any  condition  in  which  he  cannot  sup- 
port himself.  He  is  copable  of  sustaining  the  lowest 
as  well  as  the  highest  extremes  of  temperature.  His 
diet  is  naturally  of  a  mixed  kind  ;  but  ne  can  support 
himself  in  health  and  strength  on  either  animal  or 
vegetable  food  exclusively.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  by 
the  demands  which  his  peculiar  condition  makes  upon 
the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity,  that  his  mental  powers 
are  first  called  into  active  operation ;  and,  when  onco 
arousc<l,  their  development  has  no  assignable  limit, 
[For  a  detailed  inquiry  into  the  characters  of  the  diflb- 
rent  races  of  mankind,  see  Physical  Hisxoby  of  Man.] 

II.— Quadrumaoa. 

The  order  Quadrumaua,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  extremities  of  the 
animals  composing  it — all  four  of  them  having  one  of 
the  toes  opposed  to  the  rest,  like  the  thumb  of  man 
to  his  fingers — are  remarkable  for  their  facility  in 
climbing,  which  they  gain  b;'  the  graipintj  power  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  possession  of  four  handi.  Their 
anatomical  structure  clearly  shows  that  the  upright 
position  is  not  natural  to  them  ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
though  they  may  be  taught  in  a  state  of  captivity  to 
walk  erect  like  men,  they  usually  support  themselves 
by  their  interior  as  well  as  their  posterior  limbs.  It 
may  bo  observed  that  those  species  which  approach 
the  nearest  to  man  rest  upon  the  outer  side  of  the 
foot  only,  and  not  upon  its  sole,  when  imitating  his 
position  ;  and  that  they  are  very  insecure  in  it.  And 
to  those  wliich  are  intermediate  between  the  higher 
Quadrumaua  and  the  succeeding  orders,  the  main- 
tenr.ncc  of  the  erect  position  without  siipwort  for  any 
length  of  time  is  impossible.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  possession  of  '  four  hands '  is  a  character 
which  raises  the  animals  possessing  it  above  two-handed 
man ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  since  the  hand  even  of  the  highest  Quadru- 
maua is  very  inferior  to  that  of  man  in  complexity  of 
structure  and  in  the  variety  of  movement  to  whicn  it 
is  adapted,  whilst  thi\t  ot  the  lower  shows  but  a  slight 
atlvance  upon  the  foot  of  the  Camivora.  A  correspond- 
ing series  of  gradations  may  be  trace<l  in  the  aspect  of 
the  face ;  for  whilst,  at  one  end  of  the  series,  the  muzzle 
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(at  least  in  the  yonng  animal^  i<t  not  much  more  pro- 
minent than  it  is  in  gome  rac<  of  man,  at  the  other  it 
nearly  resembles  that  of  other  .Uammalia.  Neverthe- 
legg,  throughout  the  order,  a  certain  degree  of  resem- 
blance to  man  may  be  perceived  in  the  gestures  as 
well  as  in  the  general  aspect  of  these  animals.  All  of 
them,  like  man  and  the  Camivora,  possess  three  sorts 
of  teeth :  the  canmes,  in  the  full-grown  animal,  are 
much  more  developed  than  in  man  ;  and  there  are  in- 
tervals between  them  and  the  other  teeth,  which  are 
not  present  in  his  jaws,  but  which  exist  in  all  the  other 
Mammalia, 

The  Quadrumana  may  bo  divided  into  three  families 
— the  SiMiADiE,  or  Monlteys  of  the  old  world ;  the 
Cebid£,  or  American  Monkeys;  and  the  Lemurid^, 
or  Lemur  tribe,  which  supply  the  place  of  monkeys  in 
Madagascar  and  some  parts  of  Africa  and  India.  This 
restriction  of  distinct  types  of  structure  to  different 
portions  of  the  surface  ot  the  globe  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable, and  may  be  traced  even  in  the  subordinate 
divisions: — 

1.  The  SIMIADJ5  must   be  regarded   as  the   types 
of  the  order ;  and  amongst  these  tlio  Apes  manliest, 
in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  peculiar  characters  of 
the  group.     These  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
subdivisions,  in  part  by  the  absence  of  a  tail,  but  also 
by  the  want  of  the  cheek-pouches  and  of  the  ca.llosities, 
or  hard  spots  on  their  haunches,  destitute  of  hair,  which 
the  monkeys  and  baboons  possess ;  and  further,  by  the 
predominance  in  length  of  the  fore  feet  or  arms  over 
the  hinder  ones.    The  most  remarkable  species  of  this 
group  are  the  diimparuee  and 
orang-outang;  the  former  a  na- 
tive of  equinoctial  Africa,  and 
the  latter  of  the  peninsulas  and 
islands  of  Eastern  Asia.    Con- 
trary to  the  general  opinion,  it 
is  in  the  first  of  these  that  the 
greatest    number  of  points   of 
resemblance  to  man  are  to  be 
found.    Both  these  animals  at- 
tain considerable  size  when  full 
grown ;  probably  in  their  native 
climate  the  former  rising  to  five 
^Jet,  and  the  latter  to  seven ; 
but  no  living  specimens  of  such 
sizes  have  ever  been  seen  in  this  country.     In  both, 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  young 
and  the  adult  form  of  the  skull — the  young  bear- 
ing the  greatest  resemblance  to  that  of  man ;  whilst 
in  the  adult,  the  muzzle  is  so  much  prolonged,  and 
the  canine  teeth  are  so  much  developed,  as  to  give  the 
face  much  of  the  aspect  exhibited  by  that  of  the  baboon. 
The  Monkeys  of  the  old  world  are  distinguished  (in 
addition  to  the  characters  which  separate  them  from 
the  ensuing  family)  by  the  possession  of  cheek -pouches, 
callosities,  and  ii  tail,  which  separate  them  from  the 
apes ;  the  tail  is  longer  than  in  the  baboons,  the 
muzzle  less  protuberant,  and  tl-  >  aspect  less  ferocious. 
The  true  monkeyn  are  also  remarkable  for  the  short- 
ness of  the  arms  in  proportion  to  the  legs,  which  causes 
some  species  to  walk  on  all-fours  with  difficulty,  climb- 
ing l)eing  their  usual  mode  of  locomotion ;  but,  by 
common  observers,  they  are  still  more  noticed  for  the 
beauty  of  their  colounng,  their  activity  of  movement, 
and  gentleness  of  demeanour.   Their  character  is  greatly 
changed,  however,  by  confinement.    They  are  found  in 
almost  all  the  tropical  countries  of  the  old  world,  and 
particular  genera  have  a  peculiar  local  distribution. 
Many  of  them  live  in  societies,  chiefly  inhabiting  the 
woods,  but  committing  great  devastations  on  any  cul- 
tivated   ground   in  the    neighbourhood.      In  several 
species,  the  aspect  of  the  head  is  extremely  grotesque, 
as  are  also  the  attitudes  of  the  animal.    The  number 
of  species  is  altogether  considerable.    Their  food  seems 
to  be  rather  vegetable  than  animal ;  and  in  one  genus 
this  is  distinctly  indicated  by  the  structure  of  the  teeth 
and  of  the  stomach.    One  genus,  restricted  to  Africa, 
is  destitute  of  thumbs  on  the  anterior  extremities,  and 
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the  deficiency  is  partly  supplied  by  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  tail,  which  is  not,  however,  prehensile,  as 
in  the  American  monkeys. 

The  Baboc.is  have  usually  a  short  toll,  or  none  at 
all ;  but  there  is  much  variation  in  this  respect.  T  hey 
are  rather  distinguished  from  the  apes  and  monkeys 
by  the  protuberance  of  the  muzzle,  and  the  ferocity  of 
aspect  which  is  partly  dependent  upon  this;  the  canine 
teeth  are  generally  large  and  strong.  The  baboons 
have  also  a  large  bag  connected  with  the  organ  of 
voice,  by  the  resonance  of  which  the  power  of  their  loud 
and  discordant  cries  is  greatly  increased.  In  a  state 
of  captivity,  the  baboons  exhibit  less  docility  than  any 
others  of  the  order.  They  are  by  no  means  devoid  of 
intelligence ;  but  they  do  not  seem  capable  of  being 
steadily  attached  by  kindness,  and  generally  exhibit  an 
alternation  of  moody  sullenness  and  violent  outbreaks 
of  passion.  Their  resentment  of  injuries  is  often  mani- 
fested fur  a  long  time  afterwards. 

2.  The  CEBiDiE,  or  monkeys  of  the  new  world,  differ 
from  those  of  the  old  not  only  in  the  number  of 
their  grinders  and  the  disposition  of  the  nostrils, 
already  mentioned,  but  in  the  entire  absence  of  the 
cheek  -  pouches  and  callosities,  and  also  in  the  con- 
spicuous character,  and  the  importance  as  a  mem- 
ber, of  the  tail,  which  is  usually  prehensile  in  these 
monkeys,  and  capable  of  being  twisted  round  branches 
f  firmly,  as  entirely  to  support  the  anini;  1.  In  general, 
the  thumbs  of  the  anterior  members  are  not  opposable; 
and  they  are  sometimes  scarcely  developed  at  all.  The 
Cebidas  are  generally  of  smaller  size  than  the  Simiadoo, 
none  of  them  attaining  nearly  the  dimensions  uf  ihe 
chimpansee,  orang,  or  mandril ;  they  are  also  less 
malicious,  more  easily  tamed,  and  susceptible  of  a  more 
constant  attachment;  but  they  seem  to  possess  less  in- 
telligence. They  are  found  in  very  large  numbers  in 
the  woods  of  South  America,  where  they  chiefly  subsist 
on  vegetable  food,  to  which  their  teeth  show  a  peculiar 
adaptation.  The  largest  of  them  are  the  Myceti,  or 
howling  monkeys,  which  derive  their  peculiar  powers 
of  voice  from  a  sort  of  hollow  drum  connected  with  the 
laiynx.  They  are  shaggy  animals,  about  the  size  of  a 
fox.  The  Ateles,  or  spider-monkeys,  are  remarkable 
for  the  length  and  prehensile  power  of  their  taOs,  and 
for  the  absence  (in  some  species  entire,  in  others  nearly 
complete)  of  the  thumb;  whence  they  are  called  four- 
fingered  monkeys. 

3.  The  L£MURiD£  have  in  many  respects  the  aspect 
of  the  American  monkeys ;  but  the  muzzle  is  much 
prolonged,  resembling  that  of  insectivorous  or  carnivo- 
rous animals ;  the  teeth  also  are  modified  for  animal 
food,  presenting  sharp  tubercles,  locking  into  each 
other;  and  the  grindmg  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
reduced,  so  that  its  action  possesses  more  of  the 
bcissors-like  character  of  that  of  the  nnimal-feeders. 
The  four  thumbs  are  well  developed,  and  opposable ; 
the  claw-like  aspect  of  the  nail  of  the  first  hind  finger 
has  been  already  uoMeed  as  one  of  the  most  easily 
recognised  characters  of  the  family.  The  canines  in 
the  lower  jaw  have  the  character  of  additional  incisors; 
and  the  first  molars  resemble  the  ordiiianr  canines. 
The  total  number  of  teeth  in  each  jaw  is  eighteen,  as 
in  the  American  monkeys.  The  true  Lemurs  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  very  large  and  handsome  tails, 
which  are  elevated  when  the  animals  are  in  motion, 
and  not  trailed  after  them.  They  average  the  size  of 
a  large  cat,  but  have  longer  limbs.  They  are  nocturnal 
or  twilight  animals,  passing  the  day  in  sleep,  rolled  up 
in  the  form  of  a  ball ;  at  night  they  rouse  themselves, 
and  spring  with  the  greatest  activity  in  search  of  their 
food,  which  principally  consists  of  fruns.  These  are 
entirely  confined  to  Madagascar,  where  it  least  thirteen 
species  are  known  to  exist,  differing  but  little  from 
each  other  except  in  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  the. 
Qalagos,  which  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
River  Senegal,  are  pre-eminently  insectivorous. 

The  galaopitheeM,  or  flying  lemur,  so  much  resembles 
the  bats,  as  to  have  been  placed  with  tnem  by  many 
naturalists.    It  is,  however,  a  lemur  in  all  its  eueutial 
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characters,  but  it  has  its  limbs  connected  by  thin  skin, 
which  they  stMtch  out,  as  the  framework  of  an  umbrella 


Galicopitheciu,  or  Flyiug  Lomur. 

supports  its  covering.  By  this  singular  structure  the 
aiiiuial  is  supported  in  the  air,  as  by  a  parachute  ;  but 
it  has  not  the  power  of  sustaining  a  continued  fliglit, 
though  it  can  leap  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  with 
a  gradual  descent.  Like  the  bats,  it  feeds  on  insects, 
and  sleeps  with  its  head  downwards,  suspended  by  its 
hind  legs.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

in.— Cheiroptera. 

The  onlcr  Cheiroptera  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctly 
circumscril)ed  group  of  the  whole  class  Mammalia;  for 
all  the  animals  composing  it  agree  in  the  possession  of 
a  pair  of  wings,  fomied  by  an  extension  of  the  skin 
over  the  very  elongated  lingers  of  the  fore  legs,  and 
connected  also  with  the  hind  legs,  by  which  they  arc 
adapted  to  raise  and  sustain  themselves  in  the  air,  and 
also  to  ;)ropcl  themselves  through  it  by  regular  con- 
tiaued  movements,  in  pi-cciscly  the  same  manner  as 
birds.  Now,  a'.though  in  other  groups  we  may  obscne 
a  tendency  towanls  the  same  adaptation,  it  is  never 
carried  farther  than  to  give  to  the  animal  possessing  it 
the  power  of  partially  supporting  itself  in  the  air,  so  as 
to  prolong  its  leaps,  as  is  the  cose  with  the  flying 
Bquirrcl,  the  flying  lemur,  and  flying  opossum.  None 
of  these  animals  can  really/^,  like  bats  and  birds. 

We  sec  in  the  bats  a  very  interesting  modification  of 
the  whole  character  of  tlie  mammal,  to  enable  it  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  bird,  just  as  in  the  whale  tribe  we  ^  a 
similar  adaptation  to  the  life  of  a  fish.  The  insccnvo- 
rous  bats  bear  a  r<trong  analogy  to  the  swallow,  in  the 
character  of  the  food  itself  as  in  the  motle  in  which  they 
obtain  it — by  the  rapid  pursuit  of  insects  on  the  wing ; 
the  chief  diiTerence  in  habit  being  the  time  at  which 
they  respectively  ^o  forth  in  search  of  their  prey. 

The  whole  structure  of  the  Cheiroptera  is  obviously 
adapted  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  object  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  the  gi'oup.  All  the  bones  of 
the  upper  extremity,  as  well  as  those  which  give  at- 
tachment ';o  its  muscles,  are  very  largely  developed. 
The  mem'^er  itself,  although  consisting  essentially  of 
the  same  p'  rts  as  in  man,  has  its  aspect  gi'catly  changed 
by  the  cj..idordinary  prolongation  of  the  Snger  bones, 
upon  which  chiefly  the  skin  of  the  wuigs  is  stretched. 
This  skin  iii  extremely  thin,  and  is  generally  devoid  of 
hair  on  both  sides.  It  extends  not  only  between  the 
fingers,  but  from  the  last  fin^r  to  tho  posterior  extre- 
mity, and  from  this  to  the  tail,  where  one  exists.  This 
expansion  of  the  tail  probably  serves  as  a  rudder,  en- 
abling the  animal  to  change  its  course  rapidly  in  pur- 
suit of  ita  insect  prey — an  idea  which  is  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  in  the  bati  which  feed  on  vegetable  sub- 
Stance*,  or  ou  aiuraals  which  require  less  activity  oi 
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pursuit,  this  part  is  either  wholly  wanting,  or  is  much 
circumscribed  in  extent  and  power. 

The  four  fingers  of  tho  anterior  extremity  being 
involved  in  the  expansion  of  the  membrane,  only  the 
thumb  is  left  free;  this  is  of  mo<lerate  length,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  crooked  nail,  which  is  of  great  use  to 
the  animal  in  climbing  and  making  its  way  along  tho 
ground.  Tho  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  short,  and  fur- 
nished with  claws,  by  which  the  bats  suspend  them- 
selves from  tho  trees  or  walls  on  which  they  rest, 
hanging  with  the  head  downwards.  They  walk  with 
slowness  and  difliculty  when  placed  on  the  ground;  tho 
wings  are  folded  up;  and  they  rest  upon  the  hind  feet, 
ond  upon  the  claw  of  the  thumb,  by  whicli  they  crawl 
forwards,  pushing  on  first  one  side  and  then  tho  other. 
But  they  can  climb  up  perpendicular  surfaces  with 
considerable  agility.  The  expanded  skin  of  the  wings 
appears  to  be  endowed  wth  a  sensibility  of  a  i)eculiar 
kind,  enabling  the  animals  to  perceive  their  proximity 
to  solid  bodies  without  the  assistance  of  sight.  That 
they  have  a  very  acute  perception  of  this  kind,  was  long 
ago  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  who 
found  that  bats  deprived  of  sight,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  hearing  also,  were  still  capable  of  directing 
their  flight  with  security  and  accuracy,  finding  their 
way  through  passages  only  just  largo  enough  to  admit 
them  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  sides,  and 
oven  avoiding  numerous  small  threads  wliich  were 
stretched  across  the  room  in  various  directions — the 
wings  never,  even  by  accident,  touching  them.  It  is 
probably  through  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  which  will 
differ  according  as  the  wing  strikes  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood or  the  absence  of  any  solid  body,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  jiroximity  of  such  is  communicated  to  the 
delicate  and  expanded  organ  of  touch.  The  use  of 
this  curious  power  to  animals  intended  to  execute 
rapid  and  varied  movements  in  tho  dark,  and  amongst 
trees,  buildings,  &c.  is  sufficiently  evident. 

This  tendency  to  a  great  extension  of  tho  skin  is 
manifested  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  many  bats, 
especially  oi  the  insectivorous  kind,  the  external  ear  is 
enormously  developed;  being,  in  the  long-eared  bat  of 
this  country,  nearly  as  long  as  the  body.  In  the  fru- 
givorous  bats,  it  is  of  ordinary  size.  Tho  or^n  of 
smell,  too,  in  many  of  the  ineectivoi-ous  bats,  is  fur- 
nished with  curious  leaf-like  appendages,  formed  of  the 
integument  doubled,  folded,  and  cut  into  the  most  cu- 
rious and  grotesque  forms.  The  group  in  which  these 
are  most  remarkable,  is  one  which  avoids  the  light  of 
day  even  more  than  others :  the  animals  composing 
it  exist  almost  constantly  in  the  darkest  recesses  of 
caverns;  and  it  is  probable  that,  by  this  peculiar  con- 
formation, they  gain  increa3c<l  power  and  delicacy  of 
the  sense  of  smell,  which  in  part  compensates  for  the 
inutility  of  tlie  organs  of  vision. 

The  families  composing  this  order  may  be  arranged 
under  two  principal  divisions,  which  are  strongly  con- 
tra8te<l  with  each  other  in  regard  to  tho  nature  of  their 
food,  tho  jonfoimation  of  their  teeth  and  digestive 
system,  and  the  peculiarities  of  structure  which  are 
connecte<l  with  the  mode  in  which  food  is  obtained. 
One  of  these  groups,  which  may  be  regarded  as  typical 
of  the  order,  is  inaectivwaus ;  tho  molar  teeth  are  fur- 
nished with  pointed  tubercles,  as  in  the  order  Insecti- 
vora;  and  the  stomach  and  digestive  system  are  evi- 
dently adapted  to  animal  food.  The  other  group  is 
probably  omnivorous,  like  many  of  the  nmukeys — feed- 
ing chiefly  on  fruits,  but  pursuing  small  birds,  or  large 
insects,  that  may  be  obtaine<l  without  much  difficulty; 
their  molar  teeth  have  flattened  crowns,  adapted  fi)r 
bruising  and  grinding  their  food ;  and  the  complex 
structure  of  the  Ntomach  and  intestinal  canal  shows 
its  adaptation  to  a  vegetaMo  diet,  Tho  proportional 
length  of  the  intestine,  in  specimens  of  these  two 
groups,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  difference 
of  adaptation.  In  tho  great  bat  of  this  country,  be- 
longing to  th<*  former  group,  it  is  only  twice  the  length 
of  the  body ;  whilst  in  the  fnigiTcrous  pteroptu  oi  the^ 
tropics,  it  is  sertrn  times. 
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The  InsectiTorous  group  maj  be  dibtributed  into  four 
families: — 1.  RniNOLOPHiNiB:  in  these,  the  nose-leaf 
is  of  complicated  structure,  and  is  membranaceous; 
the  index  or  forefinger  has  but  one  joint;  the  wings  are 
lar^u  and  broad,  as  in  the  horie-shoe  bats  of  our  own 
country.  2.  Phyllostohina,  which  have  the  nasal 
appendage  simple  and  fleshy,  and  an  index-finger  of 
two  joints.  3,  VESPEBTiLioNiDiB,  which  are  destitute 
of  nasal  appendages,  and  have  a  single  joint  in  the 
forefinger.  4.  Noctilionin^,  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  tropical  countries,  also  destitute  of  nasal  ap- 
pendages, but  have  two  joints  in  the  index-finger. 

To  the  second  family  belongs  the  celebrated  vam- 
pyre,  of  the  bloodthirsty  propensities  of  which  such 
niarvellous  stories  have  been  told.  The  wound  inflicted 
by  its  teeth  is  very  small ;  but  its  tongue  is  endowed 
with  a  peculiar  power  of  suction,  by  which  a  consider- 
able amount  of  blood  may  perhaps  be  drawn.  There 
are  no  well-authenticated  accounts  of  the  death  of 
any  animal  having  buen  occasioned  by  this  creature; 
and  the  story  of  its  fanning  its  victim  with  its  wings  to 
keep  him  cool,  and  render  his  sleep  more  profound,  is 
probably  a  fiction. 

The  family  Vespertilionidee  includes  most  of  the  bats 
of  temperate  climates.  At  least  thirteen  species  exist 
in  this  country,  the  largent  of  which  is  the  mouse- 
coloured  bat,  the  expansion  of  whose  wings  measures 
fifteen  iuclies  ;  but  this  is  of  rare  occurrence.  A  more 
common  one  is  the  noctule,  or  great  bat,  which  is  but 
little  smaller;  this  is  often  met  with  in  considerable 
numbers,  seeking  its  rcti-eat  sometimes  in  the  hollows 
of  trees,  at  others  under  the  roofs  and  eaves  of  houses. 
Probably  the  most  abundant  is  the  long -eared  bat, 
which  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  character  implied 
in  its  name.     Its  ears  are  folded  downwards  durinc 


Long-enred  Bat. 

hybernation  or  profound  sleep.  It  is  easily  tamed  when 
in  confinement,  and  may  be  brouglit  to  considerable 
familiarity,  so  as  to  eat  from  the  hand.  It  has  an 
acute  and  shrill,  but  not  loud  cry. 

The  fnigivorous  or  omnivorou!>  group  contains  but 
one  family,  the  PTEROPiNiB,  which  is  widely  diflused 
throughout  warm  climates,  and  contains  some  of  the 
largest  species  of  the  orujr.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  fabulous  harpy  may  have  had  its  origin  in  some  of 
these.  None  of  them  have  the  tail  much  developed, 
and  in  many  it  is  entirely  absent.  The  pteropiis  Java- 
niciu  is  a  very  characteristic  example  of  this  family. 
It  is  probably  the  largest  of  the  bats — its  expanded 
wings  measuring  five  feet  across.  It  's  extremely 
abundaiit  in  the  lower  parts  of  .lava,  and  uniformly 
lives  in  societies.  They  suspend  themselves  from  trees 
during  the  day  ;  and,  from  their  motionless  aspect  and 
contracted  bodies,  they  might  be  mistaken  for  parts 
of  the  tree,  or  for  fruit  suspended  from  its  branches. 
When  night  comes,  they  begin  to  move,  and  go  in  search 
of  food  to  the  forests,  villages,  and  plantations,  in  all  of 
which  they  do  great  mischief,  attacking  indiscriminately 
almost  any  kind  of  fruit,  of  which  they  devour  a  large 
quantity.  In  their  turn,  they  are  eaten  by  the  human 
iuhabitauts  of  somo  of  the  countries  whore  they  abound, 


who  consider  them  as  delicacies.  The  flesh  of  the  com- 
mon roussette  of  the  Mauritius  has  been  compare<J  \o 
that  c'  the  hare  and  partridge. 

The  Cheiroptora,  inhabiting  temperate  climates,  all 
remain  in  a  torpid  state  during  the  winter.  Some  of 
them  make  their  appearance,  however,  in  mild  days  ; 
but  as  casual  revivals  during  the  season  of  repose  are 
injurious  to  them,  they  usually  betake  themselves  to 
places  of  which  the  temperature  is  not  readily  affected 
by  external  vicissitudes.  The  office  of  this  group  ia 
the  economy  of  nature,  is  evidently  to  assist  in  re- 
straining the  too  rapid  multiplication  of  Insects,  and  to 
keep  down  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation. 

IV.— Inwotivora. 

The  order  Insectivora  forms  a  group  which  has  been 
considered  as  intermediate  between  the  Cheiroptera 
and  the  Camivora.  Like  the  greater  part  of  the  first - 
named  of  these  orders,  the  animals  composing  it  are 
formed  to  live  upon  insect  food ;  their  molar  teeth  are 
beset  with  pointed  conical  tubercles,  adapted  to  crush 
the  hard  envelopes  of  their  prey;  and  they  are  for  the 
most  part,  like  the  bats,  nocturnal  animals — like  them, 
too,  passing  the  winter  of  temperate  climates  in  a  state 
of  torpidity.  But  they  are  completely  destitute  of  the 
wing-like  expansions  which  enable  those  animals  to 
rise  into  the  air  in  search  of  their  prey;  it  is  their  func- 
tion to  seek  it  upon  thr  ground,  or  even  by  burroiving 
beneath  it.  Hence,  in  their  general  organisation,  they 
more  resemble  the  Camivora  ;  but  they  retain  the 
clavicle  (collar-bone)  of  the  higher  orders,  which,  in  the 
Camivora,  is  reduced  to  a  ligament;  and  this  affords,  in 
the  burrowing  species,  a  very  important  attachment  to 
the  powerful  muscles  by  which  their  anterior  members 
are  put  in  action. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  as  far  as  yet  known,  no  species 
of  this  order  exist  in  South  America  or  Australia.  In 
the  former  continent,  their  place  seems  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Edentata,  of  which  many  species  are  similar  in 
their  food  and  habits  ;  and  in  New  Holland,  they  are 
replaced  by  numerous  small  Marsupialia,  having  the 
same  general  adaptation  of  their  structure  to  insect  food 
and  to  an  underground  residence. 

This  order  may  be  divided  into  four  families,  which 
are  characterised  by  their  habits,  as  well  as  by  their 
external  form  and  internal  structure  : 

1.  The  Talpid*,  of  which  the  common  English  mole 
is  a  very  characteristic  example.    The  whole  structure 
of  this  animal  ir<  beautifully  adapted  to  the  subterranean 
life  which  it  l.-ads,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  it  seeks 
its  food.  A  very  slinrt  arm,  attached  to  a  large  shoulder- 
blade,  supported  '     a  stout  clavicle,  and  provided  with 
enormous  musclc!-,  sustains  an  extremely  large  hand, 
the  palm  of  which  is  always  directed  either  outwards  or 
backwards.    The  hand  comes  to  a  sharp  edge  below, 
and  though  tho  fingers  arc  scarcely  perceptible,  the 
nails  which  terminate  them  are  long,  flat,  strong,  and 
sharp.    This  forms  a  most  admirable  spade,  by  which 
the  earth  is  at  the  same  time  dug  away  and  thrown 
behind  the  animal.     The  sternum  (breast-bone)  pos- 
sesses, in  common  with  that  of  bats  and  birds,  a  ridge 
or  keel,  for  the  attachment  of  the  large  pectoral  mus- 
cles which  are  necessary  to  endow  the  anterior  member 
with  the  required  power.    To  pierce  and  raise  up  the 
ground,  the  animal  employs  its  pointed  head,  of  which 
the  muzzle  is  greatly  prolonged,  and  terminated  by  a 
little  bone  which  sen'cs  as  a  borer.     This  prolonged 
snout  is  also  used  as  an  organ  of  prehension,  for  by  it 
the  food  is  seized  and  convuyed  to  the  mouth.    The 
hinder  part  of  the  body  is  feeble,  and  the  animal  ad- 
vances above  ground  so  awkwardly,  as  to  convey  the 
impression  cf  pain  ;  but  when  placed  in  its  gallery,  or 
in  a  tube  of  the  samd  size,  it  pushes  itself  forwards  by 
its  hind  feet  with  great  activity.    The  arrangement  of 
the  hairs  composing,  the  fur  is  such,  that  they  will  lie 
smooth  in  any  direction  ;  by  which  provision,  the  sur- 
face  is  prevented  from  ofleriug  any  impediment  to  the 
motion  of  the  animal  either  forwards  or  backwards. 
The  mole  has  been  supposed  to  be  deficient  in  the 
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lenie  of  light,  the  eyes  being  to  imall,  and  to  hidden 
behind  the  hair,  that  their  cxiatence  wns  long  denied  ; 
it  has  been  nscertaiiicd,  however,  to  bo  tolerably  sharp- 
Bighted.  (There  is  a  species  inliubiting  the  south  of 
Europe,  rery  closely  resembling  the  common  molo, 
which  is  certainly  blind  ;  the  evelids  of  which  are 
totally  closed.)  The  sense  of  smell  ie  extremely  acute, 
and  its  organ  largely  developed ;  it  is  probably  that  to 
this  almost  entirely  the  mole  is  ordinarily  indebted  for 
the  perception  of  its  food,  of  its  enemies,  and  of  its  mate. 
At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  Iw  assisted  by  that  of 
hearing,  which  is  certamly  ncuto,  although  aided  by  no 
external  ear.  The  burrows  of  the  molo  are  of  a  beauti- 
fully, complicated  construction,  and  are  formed  with 
the  utmost  art.  Its  food  chiefly  consists  of  eartli- 
worms  and  the  larvte  of  beetles.  When  hungry,  how- 
ever, it  will  attack  mice,  lizards,  frogs,  or  small  birds, 
that  may  fall  in  its  way ;  and  it  is  said  that  if  two  moles 
are  confined  together,  they  will  fight  until  one  is  van- 
quished, and  that  the  victor  will  then  devour  his  fel- 
low. Besides  these  forms  of  animal  matter,  vegetable 
substances,  especially  the  roots  of  plants,  and  the  smaller 
roots  of  trees,  ore  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  mole ; 
but  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  it  eats  these  as  food,  or 
whether  it  does  not  simply  tear  them  fo'  the  purpose 
of  extracting  the  larvot  ai><^  -.7v.xmg  which  may  bo  en- 
twined among  them. 

Much  controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  whether 
moles  are  on  the  whole  injurious  or  beneficial  to  the 
agriculturist;  some  parties  maintaining  that  they  injure 
crops  of  various  kinds  by  the  destruction  of  their  roots, 
and  dig  up  and  scatter  the  plants  in  ploughing  their 
superficial  furrows,  besides  rendering  the  ground  dry 
and  sterile  by  their  subterranean  roads ;  whilst  others 
point  to  their  destruction  of  earth-worms  and  grubs, 
and  to  the  lightening  of  the  soil  produced  by  their  ope- 
rations, in  proof  of  their  beneficial  character.  The  truth 
probably  lies  between  the  two  extremes ;  the  animal 
being  neither  prejudicial  nor  useful  to  the  extent  at- 
tributed to  it  by  its  enemies  and  frienus  respectively  ; 
but  pretty  certainly  couuterbalanc<>.g  its  mischief  by 
the  good  it  effects. 

3.  The  SoRKciu£,  or  Shrewt,m  which  all  the  feet  are 
fonned  for  running.  These  animals  are  usually  small, 
but  are  very  numerous,  and  widely  diffused.  The  fur 
is  short,  sott,  and  silky,  and  the  tail  long  ;  so  that  the 
common  shrew  bears  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  a 
mouse,  except  that  tiic  snout  is  long  and  slender.  The 
shrews,  though  they  do  not  actually  burrow,  retreat 
during  the  winter,  and  for  their  ordinary  repose,  into 
holes  ;  they  feed,  however,  on  the  surtiice,  or  in  the 
water,  several  of  them  being  partially  aquatic,  diving 
with  facility  after  aquatic  insects,  and  remaining  with- 
out dilficulty  a  '.ong  time  under  water. 

3,  The  Ehinacead*,  Urchins  or  Hedgehogs,  remark- 
able not  only  for  the  conversion  of  the  hair  into 
sharp  spines,  but  for  the  great  development  of  the 
muscular  envelope  of  the  body  immediately  beneath 
the  skin  (especially  on  the  kick),  which  in  most  other 
animals  is  scarcely  perceptible.  By  this  they  are  en- 
abled to  roll  themselves  into  a  ball,  presenting  a  panoply 
of  defensive  weapons  to  th^^ir  enemies.  In  its  natural 
state  the  hedgehog  is  nocturnal,  remaining  coiled  up  in 
its  retreat  by  day,  and  moving  about  all  night  in  search 
of  food.  Its  run  is  quick  and  shufiling,  and  as  it  were 
by  starts.  Insects,  worms,  slugs,  and  snails,  form  the 
usual  food  of  the  hedgehog  ;  but  it  will  also  devour 
irogs,  toads,  mice,  and  even  snakes,  and  has  been 
kncwn  to  feed  ou  eggs  and  vegetable  substances.  It  is 
easily  rendered  familiar  .»ith  man  and  with  other  ani- 
mals. Other  species  of  this  family  connect  it  with  the 
previous  aud  succeeding  groups,  the  spines  not  differing 
so  much  in  size  and  strength  fi"om  hairs,  and  the  power 
of  rolli.''g  up  the  body  being  absent. 

4.  The  TupAiD*,  or  Banxrings,  the  last  family,  is 
a  very  remarkable  one.  It  is  confined  to  the  Indian 
Aruhipelaeo,  and  has  not  been  long  known  to  exist. 
Their  teetn  chiefly  resemble  tliose  of  the  urchins,  with 
a  slight  tendency  towards  the  lemurs;  and,  like  this 
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.last  group,  their  ejres  are  large  and  prominent.  They 
are  covered  with  hair,  which  is  soft  and  glistening,  but 
not  fine  in  texture,  and  have  a  long  bushy  tail.  Coutrarv 
to  the  habits  of  other  Insectivora,  they  ascend  trees  with 
the  agility  of  a  squirrel;  from  which  animal,  however, 
their  nointed  muzzle  renders  them  easily  distinguish- 
able, even  at  a  distance.  They  are  remlily  tamed,  nin- 
ning  fVeely  through  the  house,  and  coming  of  them- 
selves at  every  meal  for  fruit  or  milk. 

v.— Camlvora. 

The  animals  composing  the  order  Camirora  are,  like 
the  four  previous  orders,  Beparate<l  from  the  other 
Mammalia,  possessing  distinct  fingers,  by  the  presence 
of  three  kinds  of  teeth;  and  from  those  orders  they  are 
distinguished  by  characters  which  point  them  out  as 
especially  formed  for  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of 
large  animals.  They  posscsH  in  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw  six  incisor  teeth ;  a  iarge,  strong,  and  pointed 
canine  tooth  on  each  side ;  and  molar  teeth,  which  are 
evidently  formed  for  cutting  and  tearing  rather  than 
for  bruising  or  grinding.  The  form  of  those  teeth 
varies,  however,  in  the  different  genera  in  accordance 
with  their  several  habits.  These  molars  consist  of  three 
kinds :  the  anterior,  immediately  following  the  canines, 
which  are  always  more  or  less  pointed,  and  are  termed 
false  molars ;  the  next  class,  formed  especially  for  cut- 
ting the  flesh  upon  which  the  animals  feed,  are  termed 
carnivorous  teeth ;  and  the  posterior  are  tuberculated, 
with  flattened  summits. 

The  proportion  which  these  different  classes  bear  to 
each  other  in  number  and  development,  accords  with 
the  degree  of  the  carnivorous  propensity  of  the  animal, 
and  furnishes  important  characters  in  the  subdivision 
of  the  order.  The  more  the  surface  of  the  molai^  teeth 
is  raised  into  points  and  edges,  and  the  more  the  action 
of  the  jawa  is  restricted  to  the  scissors-like  movement 
by  which  these  edges  are  made  to  meet  and  pass  each 
other,  the  more  purely  carnivorous  is  the  regimen  of 
the  animal :  this  is  well  seen  in  the  Cat  tribe.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  the  molar  surfaces  are  flattened, 
and  the  greater  the  lateral  grinding  motion  of  which  the 
jaws  are  susceptible,  the  greater  is  the  probable  admix- 
ture of  vegetable  food  :  this  is  seen  in  the  bears.  The 
general  structure  of  the  body,  and  especially  that  of  the 
extremities,  is  modified  in  a  corresponding  manner,  in 
accordance  with  the  habits  and  propensities  of  the  ani- 
mal. In  all,  the  toes  are  furnished  with  claws,  which 
are  peculiarly  sharp  in  the  cats,  and  are  in  them  kept 
ready  for  use  within  a  sheath,  from  which  they  can  be 
projected  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  The  stomach  of 
the  Camivora  is  very  simple  in  its  form,  and  the  intes- 
tines are  short,  in  accordance  with  the  easily-digested 
character  of  their  food. 

The  whole  bony  and  muscular  system  exhibits  a 
similar  modification.  Thus,  whilst  the  powerful,  yet  ac- 
tive and  flexible,  movements  of  the  purely  carnivorous 
animals  are  adapted  only  to  the  pursuit  and  destruction 
of  living  prey,  the  more  sluggish  habits  of  most  of  the 
Bear  tribe,  their  peculiar  mode  of  progression,  and 
the  modified  structure  of  the  skull,  teeth,  and  limbs, 
are  all  equally  applicable  to  the  mixed  nature  of  their 
food.  The  difference  in  the  conformation  of  the  extre- 
mities, and  in  the  mode  of  using  them,  is  very  striking 
in  these  two  antagonised  groups.  In  the  former,  the 
unds  of  the  toes  only  touch  the  ground,  the  heel  being 
considerably  raised  into  the  air  ;  in  this  way  the  limbs 
can  be  used  to  much  greater  advantage  in  running  and 
springing :  the  animals  possessing  this  conformation  are 
termed  digitigrade  Camivora.  In  the  latter,  the  whole 
foot  rests  on  the  gkuund — a  structure  more  favourable 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  firm  position,  but  preventing 
great  activity  of  progression ;  these  are  called  planti- 
grade Camivora.  There  is  a  third  very  remarkable 
variety  of  conformation  in  the  extremities  of  this  order; 
and  this  is  exhibited  in  the  Seals.  Here  the  anterior 
as  well  as  the  posterior  feet  are  formed  for  swimming, 
being  spread  into  fin-like  paddles ;  and  the  whole  ar- 
rangement of  their  organs,  na  well  as  the  general  con- 
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figumtioh  of  their  bodies,  admimbly  adapted  to  ibe 
pursuit  and  capture  ^f  tlieir  scaly  prey. 

The  CamiToro  may  be  subdivided  into  five  families, 
each  containing  a  well-known  form.  1.  FELiDiE,  or  Cat 
tribe.  In  those  tho  destructiTs  pawer  ii  most  highly 
doreloped.  They  are  characterised  by  their  short 
IMwuriul  jaws,  thoir  retractile  clawf ,  lUid  tho  peculiar 
adaptation  of  their  tooth  for  cutting.  They  have  but 
one  small  flattened  molar  tooth  above,  and  no  cnrres- 
ponding  one  below.  2.  Canid^  or  Dog  tril>e.  These, 
like  tho  cats,  are  digitigrade  ;  but  their  claws  aro  not 
retractile ;  and  they  have  two  fla'  'uberculeted  molars 
behind  the  great  flesh-cutter.  3.  MstmioJE,  or  Weasel 
tribe.  These  are  mostly  semi  plantigrade,  a  portion  of 
the  sole  touching  the  ground.  They  are  distinguished 
by  their  long  slender  bodies,  and  by  the  presence  of 
only  one  tuborculated  molar.  4.  Ubsid^x,  or  Bear  tribe. 
These  are  the  only  true  plantigrade  Camivom.  Most 
of  them  possess  several  tuberculous  teeth.  5.  PuociD^ 
or  Seal  tribe.  These  are  at  once  distinguished  by  the 
adaptation  of  their  form  tend  structure  to  a  residence  in 
water ;  and  of  their  teeth  for  seizing  and  holding  the 
slippery  bodies  of  fish,  and  crushing  tnem  before  they 
are  swallowed. 

1.  The  Cat  tribo  includes  a  large  number  of  animals 
Tory  closely  resembling  each  other  in  structure  ond 
aspect — so  closely,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  species  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  their  size,  and  by  the  markings 
of  their  skin.  Thev  all  agree,  too,  in  the  mode  of  catch- 
ing their  prey,  which  is,  to  steal  upon  it  unawares,  and 
Beize  it  with  a  sudden  spring,  in  which  they  expend 
their  energy,  often  slinking  off  when  once  baffled.  It 
is  very  dimcult  to  subdivide  the  family,  on  account  of 
the  strong  general  resemblance  of  its  members.  Most 
of  them  are  sufliciently  well  known  to  render  any  pecu- 
liar dcEcription  of  them  unnccessnrj'.    It  may,  how- 
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ever,  be  remarkoil,  that  some  species  are  found  in 
almost  all  :ropical  and  tciiiperntu  countries,  and  that 
those  0*'  different  parts  of  tlie  globe  represent  each  other 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  Thus  the  lion  and  tiger  are 
inhabitants  of  Africa  and  tropical  Asia ;  in  America 
they  are  replaced  by  the  puma  and  jaguar,  which  are 
confined  to  that  continent.  In  the  same  manner,  we 
find  the  panther  and  leopard  spixiad  over  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa ;  the  ounce  inhabiting  the  Asiatic  moun- 
tains ;  the  caracal  in  Turkey  and  Persia ;  and  the  lynx 
of  Northern  Europe.  These  are  represented  by  the 
ocel«t  in  South  America,  the  Ij/nx  of  Canada  (differing 
from  the  European  species),  and  other  less  known 
species.  The  Felidre,  like  the  noble  falcons,  will  only 
cat  the  flesh  of  animals  they  have  themselves  killed, 
except  when  in  a  state  of  domestication  or  confine- 
ment, or  when  compelled  by  hunger. 

2.  The  family  of  CANiDiE  includes  a  much  larger 
number  of  different  forms,  some  of  which  approximate 
to  the  Cot  tribe,  and  others  to  the  weasels  and  bears. 
This  tendency  to  variation  from  a  typical  form  is  most 
remarkably  shown  in  the  races  of  the  common  dog, 
which  are  believed  to  have  all  had  the  same  origin, 
altho'ijb  the  commcncemert  of  most  of  them  is  entirely 
uuKnown.  The  animals  of  this  family  agree  in  their 
greater  or  less  adaptation  to  a  mixed  diet.  Although 
ftoiinal  flesh  naturally  couetitutes  the  priucipal  food  of 


all,  they  do  not  attack  living  animals  with  %  degree  of 
boldness  proportional  to  their  strength,  and  many  of 
them  feed  upon  carrion,  sometimes  even  when  it  is 
mucli  putrefied.  The  wolves,  foxes,  ami  jackals,  are  the 
anhnals  which  most  nearly  approach  tho  dog ;  and  with 
the  first  of  these  it  is  regarded  by  many  naturalists  as 
being  really  identical. 

Tho  Hytenas  constitute  a  group  remarkably  distinct 
from  the  true  Canida;,  and  yet  bearing  enough  of  their 
characters  to  require  to  be  associated  with  them.  They 
are  more  purely  carnivorous  than  the  dog  tribe,  and 
approach  in  the  deficiency  of  tuberculated  molars  to 
the  cats.  But  they  differ  from  these  not  only  in  gene- 
ral aspect,  which  is  much  more  nearly  allied  to  that  of 
the  dog,  but  also  in  the  absence  of  the  retractile  power 
of  thb  claws,  and  in  their  propensity  to  feed  on  carrion. 
The  teeth  aro  peculiarly  adapted  for  crushing  bones, 
and  their  jaws  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  dog,  but 
longer  than  those  of  tho  Felidic.  In  many  other  points 
of  structure,  the  hyocnas  are  intermediate  between  the 
two  ^ups.  They  are  peculiarly  ferocious  animals, 
combining  the  persevering  doggednesa  of  the  one  tribe 
with  the  furious  bloodthirstiness  of  the  other.  Their 
habits  are  nocturnal — more  so  than  those  of  most  other 
Camivora.  Hynnas  are  now  chiefly  confined  to  Africa 
and  the  south  of  Asia ;  but  there  is  no  doubt,  from  tho 
abundant  remains  of  them  which  are  preserved  to  us, 
that  they  must  have  formerly  lived  in  large  numbers 
in  this  country,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  With 
the  Hytenas  may  be  associated  the  civets;  and  the 
ichneumon  of  E^pt,  which  restrains  the  multiplication 
of  crocodiles  by  feeding  on  their  eggs. 

3.  The  MusTELiD^  are  the  most  hloodlHrsty  of  all 
the  Camivora ;  but  they  are  not  so  much  adapted  for 
devouring  fiuh  as  are  the  Felida;.  These  animals,  oa 
account  of  tho  length  of  the  body  and  the  shortness 
of  the  limits,  which  pennit  them  to  pass  through 
very  small  openings,  aro  called  vermiform.  All  the 
members  of  this  lamily  are  semi-plantigrade.  The 
weasel  of  this  country  is  a  very  characteristic  example 
of  the  family  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  any, 
but  confines  itself  chiefly  to  small  animals,  destroying 
large  numbers  of  mice,  rats,  moles,  &c.  The  ferret, 
which  is  an  allied  species,  is  bolder,  having  been  ki.own 
to  attack  man  ;  and  the  polecat  is  a  great  enemy  to  the 
farmyard,  game-preserve,  and  warren.  All  these  ani- 
mals have  a  strongly  and  disagreeably  odr.ous  exuda- 
tion from  a  pouch  under  *he  tail ;  bui,  it  is  most  dis- 
gusting in  the  last.  The  Otters  constitute  an  aquatic 
form  of  this  family,  having  the  same  general  aspect  and 
dentition  with  the  weasels,  but  being  readily  distin- 
guished from  all  other  genera  of  tlie  family  by  their 
webbed  toes  and  horizontally  flattened  tail.  They  sub- 
sist on  fish. 

4.  The  true  plantigrade  Camivora,  constituting  the 
family  of  Uksid^e,  participate  in  the  comparative  slow 
motion  and  nocturnal  lifu  of  the  Insectivora  ;  and  like 
them,  too,  the  species  which  inhabit  cold  countries  pa«s 
the  winter  in  a  dormant  state.  In  the  Bears,  the  car- 
tilage of  the  nose  is  elongated  and  movable,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  Shrews.  These  animals  possess 
a  great  facility,  from  the  structure  of  the  sole,  of  rear- 
ing themselves  up  on  their  hind  feet ;  and  this  may  be 
especially  noticed  in  such  as  are,  like  the  bears,  fruit- 
enters,  becoming  carnivorous  only  from  necessity  ;  they 
arc  thus  enabled  to  climb  trees  in  search  of  food.  The 
bears  are  the  largest  of  the  family  ;  and  some  species 
of  them  are  pretty  widely  diffused  over  the  globe.  The 
racoons,  which  resemble  bears  in  miniature,  with  the 
exception  of  the  greater  length  of  the  tail,  are  confined 
to  the  new  world. 

The  Badgers,  Taxch  or  Badgers  of  America,  and  the 
Wolverines,  form  a  tribe  connecting  the  Bears  with  the 
Mustelido;.  The  badger,  for  example,  is  only  semi- 
plantigrade,  and  has  a  dentition  very  like  that  of  the 
weasels  and  otters,  but  adapted  for  a  less  carnivorous 
regimen.  But  it  has  the  tardy  gait  and  nocturnal 
habits  of  the  other  plantigrades ;  it  does  not,  however, 
become  torpid  iu  winter.    All  these  animaU,  like  the 
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*Mwel  tribe,  have  the  power  of  emitting  a  fetid  odour 
olwill. 

5.  The  last  family,  that  of  Piiocid^,  in  Buffiuiently 
distinguished  front  all  tho  rost  by  the  p«culiar  adapta- 
tion of  the  anluials  conipoiiing  it  to  a  marine  rosidvnce. 
Their  feet  are  so  short,  and  so  enveloped  in  the  skin, 
that  they  are  of  little  use  in  proCTession  on  land.  ^  In 
fact,  the  seal  employs  them  only  when  clamburing, 
wriggling  itself  forwards  alonp  a  plane  surface  by  the 
action  of  tho  abilominal  muscles.    The  intervals  be- 


tween the  tiijH  are  occupied  by  monibranes,  so  as  to 

The  body  is  lengthened, 
and  the  spine  very  flexible,  as  in  the  Cetacca  and 


convert  t  ho  lect  into  oars.    The  body  is  lengthened. 


Fishes  ;  and  the  animals  ore  covered  with  a  short  close 
fur,  sitting  flat  upon  the  skin.  All  these  adaptations 
combine  to  render  them  able  swimmers  ;  and  they  pass 
the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  the  water,  which 
they  only  quit  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  and  to  suckle 
their  young. 

Of  the  two  genera,  the  Seal  and  the  Movte,  which 
this  family  contains,  the  former  presents  tho  least 
departure  from  the  general  type  of  tlio  order,  being 
adapted,  as  to  its  teeth  and  digestive  organs,  for  ani- 
mal diet ;  tho  latter  group  is  chiefly  herbivorous. 

VL— Cetacca. 
In  the  order  Cetacea,  or  Whale  tribe,  tho  adaptation 
of  the  maramiferous  structure  to  the  life  of  a  fish  is 
remarkably  displayed.  Th^  «  hole  body  is  formed  for 
an  exclusive  residence  in  tho  water.  The  posterior 
oxtrcmities  are  uo  longer  present,  aa  in  tho  seal,  to 
assist  in  progression  ou  land ;  nor  are  the  toes  of  the 
anterior  furnished  with  claws.  The  trunk  is  prolonged 
into  a  thick  tail,  which  terminates  in  a  horizontal  car- 
tilaginous fin,  by  the  vertical  movement  of  which  the 
propulsion  of  tho  body  is  effected.  The  hea<l  is  vei'y 
large,  aud  is  connected  with  the  body  (as  in  fishes)  by 
so  short  and  thick  a  neck,  that  no  diminution  of  its  cir- 
cumference is  perceptible;  and  the  cervical  vertebra;, 
which  are  still  (as  in  all  Alamnialia)  seven  in  number, 
are  very  thin,  and  partly  united  together.  The  bones  of 
the  arm  and  fore-arm  are  very  short ;  and  those  of  the 
hand  are  flattened,  and  enveloped  in  a  tendinous  mem- 
brane, which  reduces  them  to  the  condition  of  fins. 
Hence  their  whole  aspect  is  that  of  fishes,  except  that 
they  are  not  covered  with  scales,  and  that  they  have 
the  tail-fin  expande-'  in  the  contrary  direction.  The 
object  of  this  last  provision  is  to  enable  them  more 
readily  to  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  which  they 
are  obliged  frequently  to  do.  The  largest  species  can 
remain,  however,  for  an  hour  under  water.  Their  blood, 
like  that  of  other  Mammalia,  is  warm;  and  to  prevent 
the  animal  temperature  from  being  rapidly  lowered  by 
the  conducting  power  of  the  water,  they  are  furnished 
with  a  thick  coating  of  fat  over  the  whole  body.  There 
are  never  any  external  cars,  nor  hairs  upon  the  body. 
In  these  general  characters,  some  other  whale-like  ani- 
mals, now  separated  from  tho  true  Cetacea,  agree  ;  but 
they  diflfer  in  being  adapted  for  vegetable  food,  whilst 
the  true  whales  are  all  animal-feeders,  and  are  there- 
fore properly  associated  with  the  Camivora,  to  which 
they  make  a  near  approach  through  the  seal.  It  is 
evident  that  the  want  of  claws  should  not  exclude  them 
from  this  division  of  the  Mammalia,  since  those  arc 
rendered  useless  by  the  adaptation  of  the  animal  to  a  ) 
exclusively  aquatic  residence.  Some  of  them,  whica 
feed  upon  large  marine  animals,  seize  their  prey  with 
their  jaws ;  whilst  others,  which  derive  their  support 
from  the  smaller  kinds,  engulf  them,  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  in  their  capacious  mouths. 

The  true  Cetacea  are  further  distinguished  from  those 
hcrbiroroui  forms  wliich  are  now  associated  with  the 
Pachydermata,  by  the  remarkable  conformation  from 
which  they  receive  the  name  of  Bloweri.  As  with  their 
prey  they  necessarily  take  in  a  great  volume  of  water, 
a  means  of  getting  rid  of  this  is  required,  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly transmitted  through  the  nostrils,  and  expelled, 
bv  a  stiong  muscular  action,  through  a  narrow  aperture 
pierced  at  the  summit  of  the  head.  It  is  thus  that  these 
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animals  produce  the  jets  by  which  they  are  obaerwd 
at  a  great  distance.     Their  nostrils,  being  continually 


Whale. 

bathed  in  water,  are  not  adapted  to  u  delicate  percep- 
tion of  odours ;  and  their  organs  of  hearing,  being  de- 
ficient in  tho  external  ear,  and  othertvise  formed  on  a 
lower  tvi>e,  are  also  probably  incapable  of  very  acute 
perception  of  sound.  But  what  is  deficient  in  these 
respects  seems  to  bo  compensated  by  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  sensibility  of  the  general  surface  ;  and  there  is 
reusoii  to  believe  that,  by  th<8  difl'used  iiense,  whales 
arc  enabled  to  take  cognisance  of  what  passes  in  the 
water  at  a  considerable  distance,  through  the  medium 
of  the  vibrations  excited  in  the  fluid. 

In  subdividing  this  order,  the  dentition  does  not 
afford  much  assistance,  for  the  teeth  are  frequently 
absent  altogether ;  and  among  tho  species  which  pos- 
sess them,  they  often  exhibit  great  differences,  when 
the  animals  are  closely  allied.  Where  they  exist,  they 
are  mostly  small,  numerous,  and  of  a  conical  form, 
similar  to  each  other.  These  animals  do  not  chew  their 
food,  but  swallow  it  whole.  The  stomach  is  usually  of 
a  rather  complex  form.  The  order  may  be  divided 
into  two  families,  according  to  thv  relative  size  of  the 
head  and  body.  In  the  firct.  Drlphinid.*:,  or  the  Dol- 
plUn  tribe,  the  head  is  not  out  of  the  usual  proportion  ; 
in  the  second,  the  DaljbsidjS,  or  Whaie  tribe,  it  is  im- 
moderately large. 

1.  The  Deli>iiinid£  have  teeth  throughout  both 
jaws,  all  simple,  and  nearly  always  conical.  They  are 
the  most  carnivorous,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
the  most  cruel  of  their  order.  The  common  dolp/iin  has 
its  snout  prolonged  into  a  kind  of  beak.  It  is  extremely 
agile  ill  its  movements ;  and  a  number  are  oflen  seen 
sporting  together  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Nearly 
allied  to  the  dolphin  is  the  porpoise,  which  has  a  short 
muzzle.  This  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Cetacea,  not 
exceeding  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  and  is  very  com- 
mon in  various  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  assembling  in 
vast  herds.  Allied  to  the  porpoise  is  tho  grampux, 
which  has  large  conical  teeth,  and  is  the  most  powerful 
of  this  family,  attaining  the  length  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet.  It  is  a  cruel  enemy  to  the  whale, 
which  it  attacks  in  troops.  Other  species  of  this  family 
are  known  on  our  coasts  by  the  names  of  white  whale, 
botde-nose,  nanchal,  or  sea-unicorn,  &c.  This  lust  ani- 
mal is  remarkable  for  tho  enormous  development  of  a 
single  tooth  or  tusk,  commonly  reputed  to  be  a  honi, 
whence  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  species.  In 
the  general  fonii  of  the  head  and  body  it  agrees  closely 
with  tho  porpoises  ;  but  it  possesses  no  other  teeth  than 
this  tusk,  which  projects  forwards  apparently  from  the 
centre  of  the  upper  jaw,  to  the  length  of  ten  feet.  The 
animal  really  possesses,  however,  the  germs  of  two 
tusks,  of  which  only  one  is  generally  developed.  That 
on  the  left  side  usually  attains  its  full  growth,  whilst 
the  other  remains  permanently  concealed  within  its 
socket. 

2.  The  remaining  Cetacea,  constituting  the  family 
BAL^KNiDiK,  have  the  head  so  very  large,  as  to  constitute 
one-third,  or  even  one-half,  of  the  entire  length;  but 
neither  the  cranium  nor  the  brain  participate  in  this 
disproportion,  which  is  entirely  due  to  an  enormous 
development  of  the  bones  of  the  face.  This  family 
contains  several  remarkable  and  important  animals, 
amongst  >/hich  the  following  may  be  noticed: — Tho 
calodon,  or  spermaceti  whale,  receives  its  technical 
name  from  possessing  teeth  in  tho  lower  jaw  only ; 
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thi>«e  are  of  contidcrable  lize,  and  lock  into  caT^Mei  in 
the  upper  jaw  when  the  mouth  ii  closed.  The  superior 
portion  of  the  enormous  head  congints  almost  entirely 
of  large  cavities,  separoted  and  covered  by  cartilages, 
and  filled  with  au  oil  that  concrotos  in  cooling,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  spermaceti.  This  is  commonly, 
but  erroneously,  reputed  to  be  the  brain  of  the  animal ; 
the  cavities  which  contain  it,  however,  are  very  distinct 
from  the  true  cranial  cavity,  which  is  rather  small,  and 
lies  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the  bead.  Cavitias  con- 
taining spermaceti  are  found  i<  rious  parts  of  the 
body,  even  ramifying  through  tiie  external  fat  or  blub- 
ber, and  these  communicate  with  those  in  the  head. 
This  whale  is  extensively  distributed  through  various 
seas,  but  chiefly  abounds  towards  the  antarctic  region. 
It  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  seventy  feet. 

The  bakma,  or  (Greenland  whale,  oquals  the  catodon 
in  size  and  in  the  proportional  length  uf  the  head,  which 
is  not,  however,  so  much  enlarged  in  front.  Instead  of 
teeth,  the  mouth  is  provided  with  a  number  of  vertical 
plates,  terminating  in  fringes,  which  are  composed  of  a 
sort  of  fibrous  honi,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
prolongation  of  the  gum.  These  fringed  plates,  com 
monly  known  aa  whalebone,  serve  to  retain,  bv  strain- 
ing from  the  water,  the  minute  animals  on  which  these 
enormous  beings  subsist.  Their  food  consists  partly  of 
fishes,  but  chiefly  of  soft  mollusca,  ocalephn;,  &c.  The 
blubber  is  of  immense  thickness,  and  furnishes  a  large 
quantity  of  oil — a  hundred  and  twenty  tons  being  some- 
times obtained  from  a  single  individual.  The  whale- 
bone also  is  an  important  object  of  pursuit.  This  ani- 
mal was  formerly  not  very  uncommon  in  our  seas,  but 
has  now  retired  to  the  far  north,  where  its  number,  in 
consequence  of  the  attacks  of  man,  is  constantly  di.-ni- 
iiishing.  The  rorqual,  an  allied  species,  attains  to  still 
greater  size,  having  been  seen  of  the  length  of  a  hun- 
dred feet. 

TIL— Rodentia. 

The  order  Rodcntia  bears  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
lost  in  the  size  aa  well  as  habits  of  the  animals  compos- 
ing it,  which  are  for  the  most  part  very  diminutive; 
but  they  are  vory  widely  diffused,  and  are  often  ex- 
tremely numeious.  One  species  or  another  is  found  in 
every  part  of  the  world  except  New  Holland,  and  some- 
times their  numbers  are  so  great,  as  to  render  them 
very  destructive  to  vegetation.  Some  of  the  order  are 
the  most  gentle  of  the  Mammalia,  whilst  others  are  so 
ferocious,  that,  if  their  size  and  strength  were  propor- 
tional, they  would  be  extrerooiy  formidable.  This  order 
contains  also  some  of  the  species  most  remarkable  for 
their  instincts,  as  the  beaver.  Oencrally  speaking,  the 
Rodentia  are  the  most  prolific  of  the  Mammalia,  the 
period  during  which  they  go  with  young  being  shorter, 
and  their  littera  more  numerous. 

But  though  the  animals  differ  much  from  one  another 
in  lAzb  and  external  appearance,  the  ordor  is  a  very 
natural  one ;  all  the  species  contained  in  it  being  re- 
markable for  the  peculi-.^  adaptation  of  their  teeth  to 
gnawing  hard  vegetable  substances,  and  of  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal  to  the  digestion  of  them.  The 
mouth  of  a  rodent  animal  is  at  oiice  recognised  by  the 
two  long  teeth  which  project  forwards  from  eacli  jaw, 
working  against  one  another,  and  sepantted  from  the 
molars  by  a  wide  interval.  These  are  usually  regarded 
08  incisors ;  but  they  arc  really  the  canines,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  has  changed  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  the  incisors.  In  the  hare,  the  small  true  incisor 
teeth  may  be  seen  behind  them.  These  gnawing  teeth 
have  enamel  in  front  only ;  so  that,  their  posterior 
edges  being  worn  away  faster  than  the  anterior,  they 
constantly  retain  a  sloping  or  chisel-like  edge.  They 
continue  to  grow  at  the  root  as  fast  as  they  wear  away 
at  their  points  ;  so  that,  if  either  be  lost  or  broken,  its 
antagonist  in  the  other  jaw,  having  nothing  to  wear  it 
down,  becomes  developed  to  an  enormous  extent.  The 
mode  in  which  the  lower  jaw  is  articulated  to  the  skull, 
allows  of  no  horizontal  motion  except  backwards  and 
forwards ;  and  the  flat-crowned  molar  teeth  have  ena- 


melled ridgei  arranged  transversely,  so  as  to  bo  in 
opposition  to  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  jaw,  and 
the  better  to  assist  in  trituration.  In  a  few  of  the 
genera  the  structure  of  the  molars  more  approaches 
vhat  of  tlie  Carnivora. 

The  form  of  the  body  of  the  Rodentia  is  generally 
such,  that  the  hinder  parts  exceed  those  of  tne  front, 
so  that  they  leap  ratlier  than  run.  In  some  of  them 
this  disproportion  is  au  excessive  as  in  the  kangaroos. 
The  inferiority  of  theno  animals  to  those  of  the  orders 
alreutly  considered  is  perceptible  in  many  details  of 
their  organisation  ;  the  brain  is  less  complex  in  struc- 
ture ;  the  fore-arm  loses  the  power  of  rotation,  its  two 
bones  being  often  united;  and  the  eyes  are  directed 
sideways,  showing  their  tendency  to  retreat  from  their 
eneniitis  rather  than  to  pursue  thein.  In  some,  the 
clavicles  (collar-bones)  are  pearly  or  entirely  absent ; 
the  anterior  extremity  being  then  usually  deficient  in 
strength. 

Tlie  Rodentia  may  bo  divided  into  seven  families,  the 
technical  distinctions  between  which  are  founded  upon 
minute  particulars  in  the  structure  of  the  cranium  and 
of  the  lower  jaw.  1.  SciuuiD.e,  or  Sgnirrel  tribe,  com- 
prehending a  large  number  of  light  and  agile  animals, 
chiefly  distinguished  by  their  long  bushy  tails,  and  by 
their  adaptation  to  a  residence  in  trees,  and  to  live 
upon  their  produce.  2.  MuRiOiG,  or  Jiat  tribe.  3. 
CASTORiUif!,  or  Beaver  tribe,  including  the  voles,  lepi- 
uiings,  &c.  4.  HYaTRiciD.F.,  or  Porcupine  tribe.  5. 
Cavid^:,  or  Guinea-pig  tribe.  6.  CiiiNCHiixiDiii,  the 
Chinchilla  tribe.  7.  liEPORiDiE,  the  Hare  tribe.  The 
rodents  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  families  are 
destitute  of  the  clavicle,  which  those  of  the  three  first 
and  the  sixth  possess. 

1.  Of  the  family  SciURinf,  the  common  i^Mtrr;/ of 
this  country  may  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  illustra- 
tion ;  and  its  form  and  habits  are  sufficiently  well  known 
'o  render  particular  description  unnecessary.  It  lives 
entirely  upon  vegetable  food,  in  search  of  which  it  leaps 
with  great  agility  from  branch  to  branch.  In  taking 
these  leaps,  when  it  is  once  thrown  oil'  by  an  effort  of 
its  long  and  powerful  hind-legs,  it  is  in  a  measure  sus- 
tained by  the  horizontal  spreo^ding  of  its  limbs  and 
bushy  tail,  the  hairs  of  which  are  directed  laterally,  so 
as  to  resemble  a  f;:ather.  In  the  pteromys,  or  flying 
squirrel,  this  sustaining  power  is  much  increased  by 
an  extension  of  the  skui  of  the  flank  between  the  fore 
and  hind  legs,  which  serves  as  a  parachute.  The  mar- 
mots are  allied  to  the  squirrels  in  the  number  and 
structure  a*"  their  teeth,  which  are  partly  adapted, 
however,  to  insect  food.  In  other  respects  they  are 
almost  the  reverse  of  squirrels,  being  heavy,  with  short 
limbs  and  a  moderate-sized  tail,  and  living  on  the 
ground,  or  even  in  burrows  beneath  it.  More  allied 
to  the  squirrels  in  the  size  of  their  tail  and  active 
habits,  but  differing  in  their  dcr.Ution,  are  the  'lormice, 
the  structure  of  whose  teetu  shows  them  to  approxi- 
mate with  the  next  family.  They  chiefly  subsist  on 
vegetable  food ;  but  some  species  of  them  attack  small 
birds.  All  the  members  of  this  family  pass  the  winter 
in  cold  climates  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  which  is  most 
profound  in  the  marmots  and  dormice. 

2.  The  family  of  Murio£  contains  the  smallest,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  numerous,  of  the  Mammalia. 
No  undomesticated  animals  are  better  known  than  ;aice 
and  rats.  Of  the  common  mowie,  Cuvier  thus  concisely 
speaks — '  known  in  all  times  and  in  all  places.'  The 
house  rata,  abundant  in  this  country,  are  almost  as 
universally  diffused ;  but  the  time  of  their  introduction 
into  many  parts  of  the  globe  can  be  distinctly  traced. 
The  broivn  (commonly,  but  erroneously,  called  the 
Norway)  rat  made  its  first  appearance  in  Paris  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  England 
not  many  years  earlier;  it  is  believed  to  have  origi- 
nally come  from  Persia.  The  brown  rat  is  now  speedily 
replacing  the  black  or  old  Engliah  rat,  which  is  becoming 
rather  a  rare  animal  in  this  country,  and  which,  from 
its  smaller  size,  is  au  unequal  match  for  the  usurper. 
There  if  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  even  this  is 
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not  a  natire  nf  England,  and  that  it  waa  introduced 
iVotn  Franco  about  the  middle  of  tlio  Rixteenth  cen- 
tury. From  Kiiropo  these  two  rats  (which  inl'egt  resHels 
oflually  with  houses)  havo  been  sent  to  America,  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  many  othur  places,  in  some 
of  which  they  have  now  become  a  serious  inconve- 
nience. The  only  strictly  indigenous  liritiah  bimjcIcs  of 
Muridae  are  the  hai-vett-motue  and  loniflailedfidd-moust, 
both  of  them  very  beautiful  littlo  animals,  and  very 
interesting  to  the  naturalist,  although  highly  injurious 
to  the  agriculturist.  A  great  number  of  species  exist  in 
yarious  parts  of  the  world,  which  do  not  dift'er  widely 
from  each  other. 

8.  Of  the  Castorid*,  the  h-avtr  is  probably  the  type; 
but  this  family  contains  many  genera  havinf[  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  rats.  The  beaver  is  distinguished 
fh>m  all  other  rodents  by  its  horizontally-flattened  tail, 
which  is  of  a  nearly  oval  form,  ond  covered  with  scales. 
The  hind  feet  are  webbed,  by  moans  of  which  and  the 
tail  these  animals  obtain  considerable  swimming  powers. 
They  chiefly  subsist  on  bark  and  other  hanl  substances, 
and  can  fell  trees  of  considerable  size,  of  which  they 
use  the  baric  and  twigs  as  food,  employing;  tho  stems  in 
the  construction  of  their  remarkable  habitations.  The 
flattened  tail  is  employed  by  them  as  a  kind  of  trowel, 
with  which  they  plaster  tho  walls  of  their  houses.  The 
bebvers  arc  connected  with  the  previous  family  by  the 
Arvieoltt,  or  Voki,  many  of  which  bear  a  strong  general 
resemblance  to  rats,  but  differ  in  their  dentition.  Most 
of  them  are  in  some  degree  aquatic  in  their  habits; 
r..ch  is  the  common  water-rat  of  this  country,  the  food 
of  which,  like  that  of  the  beaver,  is  (contrary  to  the 
general  opinion)  almost  exclusively  herbivorous.  To 
this  group  also  belong  the  lemming),  or  Scandinavian 
rats,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  occasional  migra- 
tions in  immense  bodies.  They  are  stated  to  advance 
in  a  straight  line,  regardless  of  rivers  and  mountains; 
and  while  no  insurmountable  obstacle  impedes  their 
progress,  they  devastate  tho  country  through  which 
they  pass.  Most  of  this  familjr  lay  up  a  winter  store  of 
food,  upon  which  they  subsist  in  the  intervals  of  sleep, 
and  do  not  ^  abi  lad  during  that  season. 

4.  The  animals  which  ore  characteristic  forms  of  the 
family  Hysthicid^e  are  recognised  at  the  first  glance  by 
the  stiff  and  pointed  quills  with  which  they  are  armed, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  hedgehogs,  but  usually 
much  larger.  Resides  the  Porcupine*  and  their  allies, 
liowcrer,  to  which  this  description  more  particularly 
applies,  this  family  contains  several  forms  which  con- 
nect it  with  the  two  preceding.  The  name  porcupine 
is  corrupted  from  tho  French  porc-cpin,  a  term  expres- 
sive of  the  pig-like  aspect  and  grunting  voice  of  these 
animals,  as  well  as  of^  their  spiny  covering.  They  live 
in  burrows,  and  have  very  much  tho  habits  of  rabbits. 
The  best-known  species  inhabits  the  south  of  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Spain.  It  is  nearly  the  largest  of  the  Ko- 
dentta,  measuring  almost  three  feet  in  length.  There 
is  an  American  genua  nearly  allied  to  the  tnic  porcu- 
pine, which  has  a  long  prehensile  tail,  like  that  of  the 
opossums,  and  lives  in  trees. 

6.  The  next  family,  that  of  Cavid*,  contains  tlie 
largest  -  sized  animals  of  this  order,  although,  when 
compared  with  ordinary  quadrupeds,  they  would  be 
termed  small.  They  are  naturally  restricted  to  tro- 
pical America,  where  they  replace  the  hares  and  rab- 
bits of  cold  climates.  But  the  guinea-pig  is  now  ex- 
tremely common  in  Europe,  and  is  quite  domesticated. 
The  capybara  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  sides  of  nearly 
all  the  great  rivers  of  South  America,  and  is  the  largest 
known  animal  of  the  order,  being  about  three  feet  in 
length,  and  of  the  size  of  tho  Siamese  pig.  It  has  a 
large,  thick,  and  blunt  muzzle,  is  destitute  even  of  the 
rudiments  of  a  tail,  and  is  scantily  covered  with  bristly 
hairs.  Ita  semi-aquatic  habits  arc  shown  by  the  web- 
bing of  the  feet.  By  this  structure  it  can  both  swim 
and  dive  with  much  activity.  Upon  land  it  makes  but 
little  progress,  running  badly,  and  generally  diving  in 
the  w»i«r  to  avoid  danger.  It  lives  in  small  societies, 
and  f^ms  to  be  a  nocturaal  feeder.    Another  of  the 
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Cavidng  is  tho  agtrnti,  which  ii  an  inhabitant  of  tli« 
Antilles  and  tropical  America.  It  is  about  the  same 
size  as  tho  Kuro|ieAn  hare;  but  in  regard  to  its  food, 
and  its  maiinor  of  feeding,  it   rather  resembles   tho 
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squirrel,  preferring  nuts  to  herbage,  and  sitting  upon 
its  haunches  whilst  eating. 

6.  The  oninmls  of  the  small  family  Chinchillid* 
were,  until  recently,  known  only  by  their  skins,  which 
constitute  an  important  article  of  commerce.  In  their 
general  organisation  they  seem  intermediate  between 
the  cavies  and  rabbits,  but  differ  from  both  of  them  in 
possessing  clavicles.  They  are  oil  natives  of  South 
America,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  range  of  the  Andes, 
and  they  live  socially,  in  extensive  burrows. 

7.  The  LepobidjB  constitute  the  last  family  of  the 
Rodentia,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  tho 
presence  of  two  small  incisors  behind  the  rodent  teeth. 
The  form  and  habits  of  the  typical  genus,  Lepua,  are 
sufficiently  well  known  in  tho  hare  and  rabbit  of  this 
country.  A  large  number  of  species  exist  in  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  some  aro 
inhabitants  of  the  arctic  regions.  There  is  one  species 
of  this  country,  in  which  the  brown  fur,  that  forms  its 
summer  coat,  changes  to  white  at  the  approach  of 
winter.  The  haro  is  a  ruminating  animal,  though 
without  the  peculiarly  complex  stomach  of  tho  true 
Ruminantia. 

VIII.— Edentata. 

Tho  animals  composing  the  order  Edentata  cannot 
be  described  by  any  general  positive  characters  which 
separate  them  from  other  groups;  for  there  is  a  con- 
siderable dissimilarity  in  the  entire  structuve  and  habits 
of  the  different  species.  The  chief  poin'.  of  agreKcment 
amongst  them  is  a  negative  one — the  absence  of  incisor 
teeth,  and  the  termination  of  the  extremities  in  long 
claws.  These  claws  arc  usually  four  in  number,  and 
partially  embrace  the  extremities  of  the  bones  from 
which  they  are  prolonged,  so  that  each  forms  a  kind 
of  pointed  hoof ;  and  we  have  thus  an  approximation 
towards  the  unguiculated  division  of  the  Mammalia. 
Tho  order  may  be  separated  into  two  distinct  groups  s 
one  consisting  of  the  Edentata-proper,  and  containing 
tho  Ant-eaters,  Armadillos,  &c.  all  of  which  are  in- 
sectivorous ;  the  other,  denominated  Tardiorada.  from 
tho  slow  movement  of  the  animals  composing  it,  and 
Containing  the  Sloths. 

1.  The  true  Edentata  are  distinguished,  ',iko  other 
insectivorous  Mainmalia,  by  their  pointed  mu:.zle_.  This 
is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  Ant-eaters,  which  are 
I)cculiar  to  the  warm  and  temperate  regions  of  South 
America.  They  are  destitute  of  any  teeth;  but  possess 
a  very  long  slender  tongue,  which  they  insinuate  into 
ant-hills  and  the  nests  of  the  termites  (or  white  ants), 
whence  these  insects  are  withdrawn  by  being  entangled 
in  the  viscid  saliva  that  covers  it.  Their  fore-nails, 
strong  and  trenchant,  enable  them  to  tear  open  these 
nests,  and  also  furnish  them  with  an  effective  means 
of  defence. 

Most  of  tho  other  true  Edentata  arc  burrowing  ani- 
mals, and  aro  covered  with  a  dense  armour,  composed 
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of  liard  iciilei  arranged  in  a  leuthltd  manner,  or  fitted 
together  like  itonei  In  a  pavement.  Between  the  dif- 
ferent bandi  of  the«o  there  are  narrow  ringti  of  mem> 
brane,  which  allow  the  body  to  bend.  They  haye  clnws 
adapted  for  digging,  levcn  or  eight  cylindrical  molnn 
on  each  Hide,  and  o,  tongue  but  littlo  extensible.  Oi 
theie  animah,  the  Armadilloi  are  the  chit  I',  uinl  are  the 
forms  best  known.  They  aubsist  partly  on  vegetable*, 
and  partly  on  insects  and  carcasses.  Some  of  them 
appear  to  prefer  putrefying  animal  matter ;  and  many 
are  nocturnal  feeders. 


Poyou,  or  Bix-banded  Armadillo. 

2.  The  animals  belonging  to  the  family  TAiiDiaRADA 
nro  at  once  known  from  tno  Edentata-propeh  by  the 
peculiar  shortness  of  the  muzzle.  The  name  of  the 
family  is  derived  fVom  that  commonly  applied  to  the 
animals  com  ^osing  it.  In  the  Hlothi,  according  to 
Cuvier,  'nature  seems  to  have  amused  herself  with 
pro<lucing  something  imperfect  and  grotesque.'  And  if 
wo  consider  the  peculiarities  of  their  organisation  in 
reference  to  the  ordinaiy  habits  of  mammifcrous  ani- 
mals, this  appears  to  bo  true.  Both  the  fore  and  hind 
legi ,  by  their  form  and  proportions,  and  the  manner  in 
whit,  they  are  joined  to  tne  bodv,  are  quite  incapa- 
citated from  acting  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and 
of  supporting  the  uody  from  bolow ;  so  that  when  the 
animal  is  placed  on  the  floor,  his  belly  touches  the 
ground.  Moreover,  he  has  no  soles  to  his  feet,  and  his 
claws  nro  very  sharp,  long,  and  curved  backwards ;  so 
that  ho  has  no  firm  support,  and  can  only  move  for- 
wards by  laving  hold  of  some  fixed  object,  and  dragging 
himself  on  by  his  hooked  claws.  But  when  placed  on 
a  branch,  his  aspect  is  altogether  different.  In  the 
wild  state,  the  sloth  passes  his  whole  life  on  trees,  and 
never  leaves  them  but  through  force  or  accident,  or 
to  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  which,  in  the  densely- 
tangled  forests  of  South  America,  where  alone  it  exists, 
is  not  frequently  necessory.  But  though  appointed 
to  spend  its  whole  life  in  trees,  it  is  not  adapted  to 
live  on  the  branches,  like  the  squirrel  or  monkey,  but 
wider  them.  It  moves  suspended  from  them  ;  it  eats 
suspended  from  them  ;  it  sleeps  suspended  from  them. 
And  when  its  structure  is  considered  in  its  adaptation 
to  this  cxtraordinory  position,  it  is  seen  to  be  most 
admirably  devised  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  animal. 
The  muscular  system  seems  capable  of  prolonged  action 
without  effort ;  and  this  may  perhaps  be  aided  by  a 
pecaliar  disposition  of  the  arteries,  such  as  is  possessed 
by  the  lori.  The  sloth  usually  remains  upon  a  tree 
until  it  has  stripped  it  of  every  leaf,  and  then  it  pro- 
ceeds to  another.  It  has  been  obser\'ed  that,  in  the 
more  open  places,  where  the  trees  are  less  contiguous, 
the  sloths  take  advantage  of  windy  weather  to  effect 
their  transits,  when  the  boughs  are  blown  together  and 
commingled.  The  peculiar  conformation  of  these  ani- 
mals ousht,  therefore,  no  more  to  excite  our  pity  and 
compassion,  than  the  circumstance  of  fishes  being  des- 
titute of  legs.  The  perennial  foliage  of  the  tropical 
forest  supplies  them  with  food,  and  their  elevated  habi- 
tation removes  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  carnivorous 
animals. 

There  have  been  found  in  South  America— the  coun- 
try to  which  the  existing  Edentata  are  almost  confined 
'^remain!  of  some  enormous  receutly-t  xtinct  animals, 


Ixlonging  evidently  to  the  same  group,  (if  one  of 
these,  the  megathtrium,  nearly  the  whole  ik«leton  ha« 
now  been  studied,  by  comparing  ditivrent  imperfect 
specimens ;  and  there  can  be  little  rloubt  that  it  be- 
longed to  a  gigantic  animal  intermediate  between  the 
sloths  and  ant-eaters.  Its  haunches  must  have  been 
more  than  five  feet  wiile ;  and  its  body  fourtetm  feet 
long  and  eight  high.  Its  feet  were  a  yard  long,  and 
tenninated  t>y  glgantio  claws.  Its  wiiole  structure 
seems  to  have  lieen  adapted  to  digging  tlie  earth  in 
seareh  of  the  succulent  roots  which  probably  consti- 
tuted great  part  of  its  food.  Another  extinct  animal 
of  the  same  description  is  known  by  little  else  than  its 
claws,  and  fragments  of  bones  and  teeth.  From  the 
form  of  the  claw,  the  meyalonyx  (as  it  has  been  named) 
was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  carnivorous  animal ;  but 
Cuvier  satisfactorily  proved  it  to  belong  to  the  Eden- 
tata. It  seems  nearly  allied  to  the  megatherium.  Re- 
mains of  tesBclnted  bony  armour  have  also  been  found, 
which  indicate  tlie  former  existence  of  a  large  animal 
allied  to  the  Armadillos,  to  which  the  name  glyp- 
todon  has  been  given  ;  and  other  remains  of  gigantic 
ant-eaters  have  since  been  discovered  in  the  same  loca- 
lity. 

The  Edentata  terminate  the  series  of  the  unguiculaled 
or  clawed  true  Mammalia ;  and,  as  has  been  just  seen, 
there  are  some  among  them  with  the  claws  so  large, 
and  so  enveloping  the  ends  of  the  toes,  and  these  re- 
duced to  so  small  a  number,  as  to  approximate  to  the 
nature  of  hoofs.  Nevertheless,  they  have  still  the  fa- 
culty of  bending  their  toes  round  various  objects,  and 
of  grasping  with  greater  or  less  force.  The  entire  ab- 
Bence  of  tliis  faculty  characterises  the  hoqfed  animals. 
They  use  their  feet  only  as  supports,  and  the  fore-arm 
has  not  the  power  of  rotation,  its  two  bones  being  fre- 
quently consolidated  into  one,  or  one  of  them  greatly 
enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  like  those  of  the 
leg  of  man  and  of  most  Vertebrata.  The  hoofed  ani- 
mals in  no  instance  possess  clavicles,  and  they  are 
entirely  vegetable  feeders.  Their  forms  and  mode  of 
life  present,  therefore,  much  less  variety  than  is  found 
in  the  unguiculated  animals,  and  they  can  hardly  bo 
divided  into  more  than  two  orders — those  which  rumi- 
nate, and  those  which  do  not.  The  former  constitute  a 
very  natural  and  easily-circumscribed  group,  the  ani- 
mals which  compose  it  bearing  a  strong  general  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  and  being  easily  distinguished 
from  other  groups ;  the  latter  contains  a  number  of 
different  forms,  tne  connection  of  which  with  one  an- 
other, by  any  very  important  peculiarities  common  to 
all,  is  not  very  obvious.  On  account  of  the  general 
thickness  of  their  skins,  they  are  called  Pacuvder- 

MATA. 

IX.— Paohydermata. 

This  order,  consisting  of  hoofed  animals  which  do 
not  niminate,  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  each 
of  which  shows  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  to 
some  other  order. 

1.  The  first  group,  Proboscidea,  contains  only  one 
living  genus,  the  elephant,  to  which  the  mammoth,  which 
hos  become  extinct  within  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
is  allied.  [SccGeolooy.]  Another  extinct  animal  of  this 
group  is  the  mastodon,  which,  in  the  conformation  of  its 
teeth,  appears  to  have  some  affinity  with  the  hippopo- 
tamus. All  these  animals  agreed  in  possessing  a  pair 
of  enormous  tusks  or  front  teeth,  and  a  very  elongated 
nose  or  proboscis  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  last  organ 
was  formed,  as  in  the  elephant,  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  a  hand,  laying  hold  of  large  objects  by  coiling  itself 
round  them,  and  of  small  by  means  of  the  finger-like 
organ  at  its  extremity.  The  magnitude  of  the  sockets 
necessary  to  hold  the  tusks,  renders  the  upper  jaw  so 
high,  that  the  nostrils,  which  are  prolonged  through 
the  trunk,  are  placed  in  the  skeleton  near  the  top  of 
the  face.  By  means  of  its  trunk,  the  elephant  not  only- 
lays  hold  of  its  food,  but  sucks  up  its  drink,  which  it 
makes  to  fill  its  capacious  nostrils,  and  then  dischargest 
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bv  beiulinf;  Uf  trunk,  into  iti  rooutli.  11/  thit  ad- 
inirikble  otgAi\,  the  xhortneM  of  the  neck,  remlenxl  ne- 
ueuary  by  the  wol|(ht  of  the  heAil,  U  fully  uoni))«n- 
»nte<l.  Thi  c»vity  fur  the  brain  by  no  niuanii  t'orrenpontli 
with  the  external  form  of  the  ikuil ;  for  in  order,  ai  it 
would  leeni,  to  give  h  larger  lurfaco  for  the  attachment 
of  the  niuBoleii  of  the  trunk,  the  outer  luyor  of  Imno  i» 
widely  leparatcd  from  the  ituiur,  and  between  tho  two 
are  u  nunilier  of  large  iMiny  celU, 

In  none  of  the  I'mlioscidea  ban  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
adult  any  front  teeth.  The  armngement  of  the  grindur» 
dift'er*  in  the  various  ipecien  ;  but  in  all  they  arc  com- 
poied  of  alternating  plateH  of  hani  enamel  and  Hollor 
iony  niatter,  cemented  together  bv  a  third  iubiitancc, 
which  in  termed  the  cortical.  'J'heie  grintlem  are  in 
conitant  progres*  of  renewal ;  but  they  nui-ceeil  each 
other,  not  by  riling  from  below  ujiwanU,  as  in  man,  but 
by  being  pushed  forwards  fi-oni  behind,  in  proportion 
an  the  tooth  before  ouch  is  worn  away.  There  is  never 
more  than  one  pcr/eet  niolor  on  each  side  ;  but  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ogo  of  the  animal,  there  may  be  two, 
three,  four,  or  more,  tho  front  ones  being  tho  woni- 
down  remains  of  those  at  first  formwi.  It  is  stated  that 
the  molars  are  thus  renewed  eight  times.  The  tusks, 
however,  are  only  changed  once  ;  but,  like  the  cutting 
teeth  of  the  Ilodonts,  they  are  constantly  being  renewed 
at  tho  roots.    Two  npecies  of  elephants  exist  at  the  prc- 


Elophant. 

lent  day,  both  of  which  inhabit  tropical  climates,  one 
ill  Asia,  the  other  in  Africiv.  Their  food  is  entirely 
vegetable ;  and  in  their  undomcsticated  state,  it  con- 
sists chiefly  of  the  leaves  antl  young  branches  of  trees, 
and  of  the  long  herbage  of  tho  ground,  both  of  which 
it  gathers  with  its  trunk.  The  tusks  serve  not  only  as 
weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  but  to  root  up  small 
trees,  and  tear  down  cross  branches,  either  to  obtain 
their  leaves,  or  to  make  a  passage  for  the  bulky  bo<ly 
of  the  animal  through  the  tangled  forest. 

2.  Of  the  true  Pachydcnnata,  the  first  family  ir.  that 
of  SuiDjG,  the  Pig  kind.  It  is  characterised  hy  the 
peculiar  thickness  of  tho  skin,  and  by  the  ]>rc><enct'  of 
four  toes  on  eivch  foot.  They  huve  three  sorts  of  teeth 
in  each  jaw  ;  the  canines  are  usually  long,  una  projwt 
forwards  as  tusks  ;  the  anterior  m-  vs  are  more  or  less 
narrow  and  c<mical  ;  whilst  the  poiaerior  are  tultercu- 
latcd.  The  food  is  |)riiK;ipally  vegeta^'le.  t ni  a^liuits  of 
considerable  variation.  The  domotinMNit  pij;  is  wvll 
known  to  be  quite  an  omnivoi-ou*  tmimml.  lu  the  irue 
pigs,  the  foot  haa  two  toes  I'liniidied  with  l.w^'e  h«x)f», 
and  two  much  shorter  ones  that  suiix^ily  touch  the 
ground.  The  wild  boar,  which  abounds  in  some  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  well  known  lo  be  a  ver^ 
ferocious  animal ;  and  tlic  domesticated  nux'  which  i> 
derived  from  it  often  exhibit*  indications  of  the  suin- 
character.  One  ol'  the  most  curious  aninmis  of  thi> 
tribe  is  the  babyroussa,  a  native  of  tho  Indian  Archi- 
pelago ;  the  upper  canines  of  which  are  very  long,  and 
grow  spirally  upwards  and  backwartls.  'fhese  serve 
OS  defensive  weapons  of  a  >cry  powerful  description, 
inflicting,  it  is  said,  severe  .accrulions  by  an  upward 
stroke  of  the  head. 

With  the  family  of  Suida-  a  probably  to  be  placed 
the  hijtpopotamut,  or  river-horse,  of  which  only  one 
species  is  known,  confined  to  the  rivera  of  middle  and 
south  Africa.  Rut  for  its  short,  thick,  and  very  blunt 
muzzle,  it  might  bo  coini>arcd  to  a  gigantic  pig.  The 
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luMly  is  extremely  maitivo,  and  the  logs  so  short,  that 
the  belly  almost  touches  the  pound ;  anil  it  is  des- 
titute ot  any  covering  but  a  lew  weak  and  scattered 
bristles.  Tiie  canine  toctli  are  long ;  the  upper  ones 
straight,  and  the  lower  curved  Uickwards,  so  tliat  they 
rub  against  each  other.  Although  ferocious,  or  rather 
courageous,  when  attiiokod,  these  unwieldy  inhabitants 
of  the  waters  are  in  their  nature  shy  and  retiring,  and 
feed  entirely  on  roots  and  other  vegetables,  seeming  to 
prefer  those  which  are  partially  decomposed  by  tho 
action  of  the  water. 

a.  The  second  family  of  true  Pachydermata,  to  which 
tho  name  of  TAi'iiiinAi,  or  tho  Tapir  tribe,  may  lie  given, 
resembles  tho  first  in  the  thiAness  of  its  skin,  but 
ditl'ers  in  tho  arrangement  of  the  toes,  of  which  there 
are  only  three  on  each  bind  foot,  and  sometimes  also 
in  front,  without  any  central  cleft.  There  is  consider- 
able variation  in  regard  to  the  teeth;  but  the  whole 
family  is  exclusively  herbivorous.  No  members  of  it 
exist  in  Kuro|K!  at  the  present  time ;  but  fossil  remains 
of  very  large  species  are  abundant  in  some  places, 
'J'he  lapir  of  America  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  ass, 
with  a  brown  and  almost  naked  skin,  a  short  tail,  and 
fleshy  neck  that  fonns  a  crest  at  the  nape.  It  is  com- 
mon in  humid  jilaecs  and  along  the  rivers,  and  its  flesh 
is  cuten.  'i'ho  nose  assumes  the  form  of  a  short  fleshy 
trunk — tho  rudiment,  as  it  wore,  of  that  of  the  elephant. 
Other  species  have  been  recently  discovered  of  a  larger 
size  ;  one  of  which  has  tho  bones  of  tho  nose  still  more 
elongated,  approaching  a  very  remarkable  fossil  genus, 
the  palauthtrium.  This  seems  to  have  been  an  animal 
nearly  allied  to  the  tapirs.  Itcmains  of  several  species, 
varying  in  size  from  a  rhinoceros  to  a  small  sheep,  have 
been  found  in  the  gypsum  iiuarries  of  Paris,  atid  other 
places.     ISeo  Okoluoy.] 

To  this  family  belongs  the  rhinocerot,  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  large  size,  and  for  tho  kind  of  honi, 
composed  of  a  solid  fibrous  substance,  resembling  ag- 
glutinated hairs,  which  is  sup|)orted  on  an  arch  formed 
by  the  nasal  bones.  Several  H]iccies  exist  in  diflToreut 
parts  of  tho  tropical  portion  of  tho  old  world.  They 
are  naturally  stupid  and  ferocious,  frequenting  marshy 
places,  and  subsisting  on  herbage  and  the  branches  of 
trees.  In  some  species  a  second  horn  exists  behind  tho 
first.  The  upper  lip  is  generally  elongated,  and  has 
some  ])ower  of  prehension.  Hhinoceros'  bones  have  been 
disinterred  in  many  parts  of  Kurope. 

4.  The  third  group  of  Pachydermata,  the  Solihun- 
GULA,  contains  only  one  family — that  of  tho  KQViDiC,  or 
Home  tribe.  'J'hough  there  is  only  one  apparent  too 
and  single  hoof  to  eiu^h  foot,  there  arc  a]ipeiidages  be- 
neath the  skin  which  represent  two  lateral  toes.  Tho 
well-known  animals  of  this  tribe — the  horte,  ats,  zebra, 
quayga,onuyer,  and  dxegguetai — are  commonly  rcganlod 
as  forinin.'.  one  genus.  There  arc  six  incisom  to  each 
jaw,  whi.  h,  during  youth,  have  their  crowns  furrowed 
by  a  griM.ve,  anil  six  molars  on  each  side,  above  and 
below,  nitli  8i)uare  crowns,  marked,  by  plates  of  enamel 
wbich  iienetrato  them,  with  four  crescents.  The  males 
have,  in  addition,  two  small  canines  iu  their  upper  jaw, 
and  sometimes  in  both  ;  these  are  always  wanting  in 
tlic  females,  Itetwecn  the  canines  and  the  first  molar 
there  is  a  wide  space,  which  corresponds  with  the  angle 
of  tho  lips,  where  the  bit  is  placed,  by  which  alone  man 
Imn  been  enabled  ti>  subdue  these  powerful  quailru- 
]icd8, 

it.  The  animals  associated  in  the  family  Manatida; 
may  be  considered  as  Pachydermata  stilJ  more  adapted 
than  the  hippopotamus  to  an  aquatic  r-'nidence.  In 
their  t(%th  and  general  organisation,  the;.  l)car  a  close 
correspondence  to  this  order;  and  the  tish-like  form 
which  they  exhibit,  is  scarcely  a  greater  variation  than 
is  seen  in  the  order  C'arnivfiru.  The  posterior  extre- 
mities of  these  animals  are  entirely  ►anting,  as  in  the 
true  Cetacea.  The  type  of  this  family  is  the  manati, 
wh'  h  grows  to  the  length  of  fitteen  feet,  and  frequents 
th^  mouths  of  tho  African  and  American  rivers.  It  is 
called  sea-cow,  and  its  flesh  is  eaten. 

This  gi'uup  in  connected  with  tho  true  PoihydtrmatA 
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by  •oreml  foisil  g«n«ra,  l)iit  pnrticulnrly  1)^  a  vorv 
roiiinrkablo  oiio  rui'viitly  ilint'ovurt'il  tlin  ihnotherium, 
for  u  Hnuro  and  tlc«cri|(tii>ii  of  which,  mw  (Ikolikiy.  Thin 
inuat  imvo  liccii  thu  hti'f^ont  of  tho  Maiiiiiialiit  not 
■trk-tiv  anuatio,  it*  total  length  UiiiiK  probably  ui);ht<jcii 
feot.  It  hloniU  tho  oharocturB  of  thu  tapir  ami  ulophniit 
with  that  of  tho  Cctai-ua,  having  probably  |Kiiwoimu(l  a 
trunk  and  an  uiioniiouH  pair  of  tiiiki,  ilircotoil  dowii- 
wardN,  thniifrh  ftxnd  in  tho  lower  jaw,  and  havinp  JKivn 
deflcient  in  poBtorior  oxtrcM:itioii.  Tho  tiiskii,  like  thoao 
of  thu  morno,  weru  probably  uuiployud  in  raking  up 
vasutablo  iimttur  froiu  tho  iHiitimii  of  tho  riven  an<l 
lake*  it  iieeuii  to  havu  inhabited, 

X.— numlnantia, 

Tho  order  Iluniinantia  is  purhapx  the  moit  natural 
and  IwBt  detorniinod  of  tho  whole  clasn,  for  all  tho 
Hpociei  which  c»in|M)HO  it  Hocnt  coiiHtructed,  lui  it  wore, 
upon  the  nanio  model,  tho  caineU  alone  presenting  any 
uonsiderablo  cxueptiiniH  to  the  general  character*  of  the 
group.  The  llrHt  of  thoHo  characters  is  the  entire  ab- 
Minve  of  incisor  tetith  front  the  upper  jaw  ;  whilst  tho 
lower  appears  to  |m)S(ic8h  eight ;  ot  these,  however,  the 
two  outer  ones  arc  really  canines  which  have  taken  tho 
form  of  incisors,  so  that  the  nunilx-r  of  tho  true  incisors 
is  six,  a"  in  the  other  viviparous  Mami.nilia,  The  mo- 
lars  are  almost  always  six  in  number,  loth  above  and 
below,  and  have  their  crowns  nukrke<l  with  two  double 
crvHccntic  ridges  of  euamel,  which  aid  in  triturating 
tho  food.  Tho  feet  are  each  terminated  by  two  toes 
and  two  hoofs,  which  present  a  flat  surface  to  each 
other,  appearing  as  though  a  single  hoof  had  l>een 
cleft ;  hence  tho  names  that  have  been  ap|)lied  to  these 
animals,  of  cloven-footed,  &c.  Dohind  the  hoof  thero 
are  always  two  small  spurs,  which  are  tho  vestiges  of 
lateral  toes. 

The  name  of  the  order  intimates  the  singular  faculty 
possessed  by  these  animals  of  masticating  their  food  a 
second  time,  or  '  chewing  tho  cud.'  This  faculty  de- 
pends on  tho  structure  of  their  stomachs,  which  arc 
four  iu  number.  Tho  food  which  is  cropped  by  tho 
incisor  teeth,  is  swallowed  almost  without  mastication, 
and  is  moistened  in  the  stomach  ;  and  after  being  com- 
pressed into  little  pellets  or  citdn,  is  returned  to  tho 
mouth  to  be  rechewcd  while  tlio  animal  is  at  rest. 
When  this  operation  l>i|>  )>cuii  |icrfonned,  tho  food  is 
transmitted  to  tlu'  >•'  digedtivo  stomach,  as  already 
explained  under  Am«ai.  I'iiysiolooy. 

Tho  Kumin'.i  .ia  »>-'■  exclusively  herbivorous  animals. 
As  a  group,  tli«;«  »»:  .niid  and  innocent,  and  destitute 
of  powerful  ttiMui^  if  defence.  With  this  character 
their  titructiirv  vopi,  iponds.  Their  logs  are  long  in  pro- 
portion to  tlieii'  body,  and  tho  spinal  column  is  very 
flexible  ;  both  which  conditions  arc  favourable  to  great 
activity  of  motion.  They  are  endowed  with  a  very 
acute  Minso  of  smell,  which  seems  to  be  their  guide  in 
tho  selection  of  their  footl.  Their  ears  are  placed  far 
back,  and  are  very  movable ;  and  these  are  well 
adapted  to  catch  sounds  from  behind,  so  as  to  warn  the 
animals  of  danger  whilst  feeding.  The  eyes  arc  placed 
at  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  tho  ])Upil  is  in  tho  form  of 
a  horizontal  oblong ;  so  that  the  range  of  vision  along 
.ho  surface  of  tho  earth  m  very  great,  aiul  tho  animals 
can  easily  look  behind  them  when  pursued.  Their 
means  oi  defence  consist  in  the  use  of  their  horns  to 
gore  the  enemy,  and  of  their  hind  feet  to  kick  it ;  but 
it  is  only  when  peculiarly  courageous  that  single  ani- 
mals of  this  species  will  act  on  the  offensive,  or  stand 
on  the  defensive,  against  others  of  pro{)ortional  size  and 
strength. 

Tho  Ruminants,  of  all  animals,  are  those  which  arc 
most  useful  to  man.  They  supply  him  with  a  largo 
proportion  of  his  animal  food.  Some  serve  him  as 
beasts  of  burden ;  others  furnish  him  with  their  milk, 
their  tallow,  leather,  honis,  and  other  useful  products. 

Tke  great  resemblance  which  oxiHts  among  tho  very 
numerous  members  of  this  order,  renders  the  distribu- 
tion n(  them  into  families,  each  characterised  by  some 
i)nportaat  peculiarity,  a  matter  of  some   dimculty. 


Those  sulxliviNions  are,  probably,  l>e»t  erected  upon  tho 
character  of  the  horns,  which  are  ihimdohsciI  by  the  nialeit 
of  all  tho  i|>ecics  in  their  natural  statti,  excepting  nm-h 
as  (liko  tho  camel)  connect  this  order  with  other  groiipa. 
Tho  horns  are  essentially  bony  proniinoncus  fmni  tliu 
fore  part  of  the  skull.  In  some  Uuiiiinanls,  coninmnly 
tenncd  caUle,  such  as  oxen,  Hheep,  goutii,  aiul  antclnpos, 
tliene  itrominences  are  covered  with  an  elastic  ulicath, 
fonncci  as  it  were  of  agglutinated  hair,  which  idntinue* 
to  iiicreane  bv  layors  during  life.  It  is  to  the  substancu 
fif  this  hhoiith  that  tho  name  of  hiirn  is  commonly  ap- 
plied, whilst  the  bony  support  is  teriiiod  the  vnre  ;  thin 
grows  during  lifo,  and  i.over  falls.  In  the  i/irnfr, 
again,  tho  l>ony  i>roniinonccH  are  covered  witli  a  hairy 
skin,  which  is  continuous  with  that,  of  the  head  ;  anil 
here,  tmt,  the  bony  {lart  of  the  honi  is  permanent.  Hut 
in  the  drer,  those  prominences,  which  are  covered  for  a 
while  with  a  hairy  skin  (commonly  termed  tho  velvet), 
like  thu  other  parts  of  the  head,  have  at  their  biiso  a 
ring  of  bony  tuliercles,  which  periodically  enlarge,  and 
compess  tho  nutritive  vcxhcIn  of  the  horni,  These  ac- 
cordingly die,  and  fall  from  tlio  skull ;  and  the  animal 
remains  defenceless.  Others,  however,  arc  reproduced, 
gcnr  ally  larger  than  bofni^>,  which  arc  destined  to 
undergo  the  same  fate.  These  hornn,  periodically  ro- 
neweil,  are  usually  stylcil  antlem. 

The  iluminants  with  homy  sheaths  to  tho  bony  pro- 
minences may  bo  divided  into  three  families.  Amk- 
Loi'iii*,  or  Aulelopc  tribe,  characterised  by  the  lij;ht- 


Sprlng-bok  Antcloiw. 
ness  of  their  fonns  and  tho  activity  of  their  movements, 
and  by  the  solidity  of  tho  bony  core.  Cai'kihjK,  or  (Joat 
tribo :  in  these  tho  bony  core  is  partly  occupied  with 
cells,  and  tho  general  fonii  approaches  that  of  the  Ox 
tribe ;  but  tho  horns  are  directed  upwards  and  back- 
wards. UovidjE,  or  Ox  tribo;  these  have  tho  horns 
directed  u]iward8  and  forwards ;  tho  form  is  robust,  and 
the  movements  heavy.  Tho  division  of  the  Iluminants 
in  which  the  horns  are  periodically  ca.st  off,  constitutes 
only  one  family,  that  of  CKRviDiK,  tho  Slag  tribe.  An- 
other family,  including  only  tho  giraffes,  and  named 
Camelopard*,  is  characterised  by  the  shortness  and 
permanence  of  the  bonis,  which  are  covered  with  a 
skin.  Of  the  Ruminants  without  horns  there  are  two 
distinct  families — tho  Mosciiio.«,  or  Musk-deer,  which 
arc  remarkable  for  their  elegance  and  lightness,  and 
differ  but  littlo  from  tho  rest  of  tho  order  savo  in  tho 
absence  of  honis  ;  and  tho  CAMELiDiG,  or  Camel  tribe, 
which  in  their  dentition,  and  in  the  structure  of  the 
extremities,  exhibit  a  transition  to  the  Pachydermata. 

I.  The  family  Antelopid^s,  remarkable  for  the  sleu- 
dcmess  of  form  and  swiftness  of  foot  of  tho  animals 
c<iiii]>osing  it,  contains  above  seventy  well-ascertained' 
species,  bearing  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  each 
other.  Most  of  these  are  natives  of  Africa ;  a  few 
species,  however,  inhabit  Asia ;  a  still  smaller  number 
exist  in  America ;  and  one  only,  the  chanwis,  now  re- 
mains in  Europe.  Among  these  numerous  species  we 
meet  with  forms  that  remind  us  of  the  other  families 
of  tho  Ruminantia— the  ox,  goat,  stag,  &c.  They  gene- 
rally associate  in  large  herds,  which  migrate  together 
in  search  of  pastures.  A  species  well  known  to  the 
colonists  of  South  Africa  is  the  spring-bait,  which  occa- 
sionally visits  their  cultivated  lands,  during  seasons 
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of  drought,  in  innumerable  herdi,  causing  devaatation 
whererer  they  pasa.  The  antelopes  may  probably  be 
i«garded  as  the  types  of  the  Rumiuuutia,  exhibiting  the 
peculiar  charaotem  of  the  order  in  the  most  remark- 
able degree.  They  are  extremely  vigilant  and  timid ; 
and  the  speed  of  the  swiftest  species  surpasses  that  of 
every  other  mammiferous  animal.  Those  which  are 
adapted  to  live  on  rocks  and  mountains  exhibit  the 
most  remarkable  agility,  and  fearlessness  of  those  dan- 
gers which  their  habits  would  seem  to  involve ;  they 
walk  with  perfect  composure  along  the  giddy  brinks 
of  the  most  awful  precipices,  climb  and  descend  with 
wonderful  care  and  precision,  and  leap  up  or  down  to 
the  smallest  surface  that  will  contain  their  collected 
feet,  with  perfect  firmness ;  and  yet  they  are  so  fearful 
of  any  supposed  enemy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  within 
gunshot  of  them.  .  ,     .     , 

2.  The  family  of  Capbid*  is  connected  with  the  last 
by  many  antelopes  which,  like  the  chamois,  approach 
the  goats  in  form.  It  includes  only  the  ^foots  and  iheep. 
The  original  stock  of  the  domestic  breeds  of  the  former 
appears  to  be  indigenous  to  Persia,  where  it  inhabits 
the  mountains  in  large  troops.  The  goats  of  Angora, 
Thibet,  &c.  celebrated  for  the  fine  quality  of  their  hair, 
are  no  more  than  varieties  of  the  common  species.  The 
ibex,  which  inhabits  the  mountains  of  the  old  world, 
and  especially  the  Caucasian  chain,  is  distinguished  by 
the  size  and  strength  of  its  horns.  It  is  said  that  this 
animal  fearlessly  precipitates  itself  down  precipices, 
always  falling  on  its  horns,  the  elasticity  of  which  secures 
it  from  injury.  The  sheep  appear  to  have  extremely 
little  real  difierenoe  from  the  goats:  a  large  number 
of  races  exist,  the  relation  of  which  to  each  other  is 
uncertain ;  and  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  original  stock 
of  the  whole.  Of  the  domestication  of  this  animal  we 
have  an  earlier  record  than  of  any  other. 

3.  The  species  of  the  Bovnui,  or  Ox  tribe,  are  compa- 
ratively few.  They  are  all  rather  large  animtils,  witli  a 
broad  muzzle,  heavy  and  massive  bodpr,  and  6tout  limbs. 
Of  the  original  stock  of  the  domestic  ox  wo  have  no 
certainty,  since,  as  in  the  case  of  horses,  the  existing 
races  of  wild  cattle  are  probably  all  dcAcended  from 
those  which  have  been  at  some  period  subservient  to 
man.  Of  all  the  animals  which  have  been  reduced  to 
his  service,  the  ox  is,  without  exception,  that  to  which 
he  is  most  indebted,  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  its 
means  of  usefulness.  The  universal  utility  of  the  ani- 
mal appears  to  have  been  very  soon  detected  ;  and  we 
find,  consequently,  that  its  domestication  soon  followed 
that  of  sheep,  and  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  most  an- 
cient records  as  a  servant  of  man,  long  before  either  the 
horse  or  dog  are  noticed. 


Capo  UiiU'iilo. 

Amongst  the  undomesticated  species  of  thN  family, 

which  have  all  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  each 

other,  and  are  the  most  powerful  and  savage  animals 

of  the  whole  order,  may  be  noticed  the  European  bum, 
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which  was  formerly  spread  over  Europe,  but  ia  now 
restricted  to  Lithuania  and  the  Caucasian  legion  ;  the 
American  bison,  commonly  called  buffalo,  which  in> 
habits  all  the  temperate  puis  of  North  America  ;  the 
Indian  iit^ato,  of  which  tnere  are  several  different  racea 
(in  one,  the  horns  include  a  space  of  ten  feet  from  tip  to 
tip),  of  which  some  have  been  domesticated ;  the  Cape 
buffalo,  an  extremely  ferocious  animal,  with  large  horns, 
first  directed  downwards,  so  as  nearly  to  cover  the  fore- 
head,  inhabiting  the  woods  of  Ckfiraria ;  and  tlie  mutk' 
ox,  a  species  inhabiting  the  coldest  regions  of  Nordt 
America,  with  short  legs,  and  long  hair  reaching  the 
ground,  which  difiiises  more  strongly  than  the  rest  the 
musky  odour  common  to  the  whole  genus,  and  which  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  European  bison. 

4.  The  Cervid^,  or  Stag  tribe,  includes,  like  that  of 
antelopes,  a  considerable  number  of  s^-ecies,  differing 
but  little  from  each  other,  very  widoiy  diiRised  over 
the  earth's  surface,  and  easily  separated  from  others 
by  the  character  of  the  horns.  With  the  exception  of 
the  reindeer,  however,  the  female  is  destitute  of  horns, 
save  in  a  few  rare  individual  cases,  analogous  to  those 
in  which  the  hon  assumes  the  plumage  of  the  cock  bird. 
The  substance  of  the  horns,  when  completely  developed, 
is  that  of  a  dense  bone,  without  pores  or  internal  cavity; 
their  figure  varies  greatly  according  to  the  species,  and 
even  in  the  same  individual  at  different  ages.  These 
animals  are  extremely  fleet,  and  live  mostly  in  forests, 
where  they  feed  on  grass,  the  leaves  and  buds  of 
trees,  &c.  They  may  be  subdivided  into  sections,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  antlers.  In  some,  these  are 
wholly  or  partially  flattened,  as  in  the  elk,  one  of  the 
largest  existing  species,  which  lives  in  troops  in  the 
marshy  forests  of  the  north  of  both  continents^  It  is 
as  large  as  a  horse,  and  sometimes  larger.  The  antlers 
of  the  male,  at  first  dagger-shaped,  and  then  divided 
into  narrow  slips,  assume,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  the 
form  of  a  triangular  blade,  with  tooth-like  projections 
on  its  outer  eifge.  These  increase  with  age;  so  that 
the  horns  have  at  last  fourteen  branches  proceeding 
from  each  expanded  portion,  and  weigh  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds.  To  this  group  also  belongs  the  reindeer,  so 
serviceable  to  the  Laplanders,  which  is  the  only  species 
properly  domesticated,  though  others  are  doubtless  sus- 
ceptible of  being  so.  The  fallow-deer,  now  naturalised 
in  this  country,  but  probably  introduced  from  the  south 
of  Europe,  is  another  species  of  this  group.  The  re- 
mains of  a  gigantic  species  of  deer,  belonging  to  the 
same  section,  are  frequently  found  in  peat  bofp,  and 
other  recent  deposits  in  this  country,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  Ireland,  whence  the  name  Irith  elk  has  been 
given  to  it. 

The  species  with  round  antlers  are  more  numerous; 
those  of  temperate  climates  change  colour,  more  or 
less,  with  the  seasons.  The  common  stag,  or  red  deer, 
is  the  best  known  of  these,  being  indigenous  to  the 
forests  of  all  Europe  and  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
Asia.  The  Canadian  stag,  or  wapiti,  the  elk  of  the 
Anglo-Americans,  is  a  fourth  larger.  A  great  number 
of  species  are  indigenous  in  Central  and  Southern  Asia. 

a.  Of  the  family  CAHELOPARDiC,  only  one  species  was 
for  a  long  time  known  to  exist ;  but  there  are  probably 
two,  or  even  three,  kinds  of  giraffe,  all  of  which  arc 
natives  of  Africa,  frequenting  chiefly  the  borders  of 
the  deserts.  Its  remarkable  form,  depending  chiefly 
on  the  great  length  of  its  neck  and  fore  legs,  is  familiar 
to  every  one.  In  its  general  structure,  however,  it 
closely  resembles  the  deer  ;  differing  from  them  in  the 
permanence  of  the  horns.  It  has  also  some  points  of 
affinity  to  the  camels ;  especially  in  the  length  of  its 
neck,  the  existence  of  callosities,  or  hanl  surfaces,  on 
the  breast  and  knees,  and  the  absence  of  the  small 
spurious  hoofs.  It  is  tlie  tallest  of  all  animals ;  its  head 
lieing  frequently  raised  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground, 
its  disposition  is  gentle,  and  it  feeds  on  leaves ;  brows- 
ing upon  the  young  branches  at  a  height  much  above 
that  which  any  other  animal  can  reach,  and  drawing 
them  towards  its  mouth  by  its  prehensile  tongue.  It 
Uvea  in  small  troops  of  five  or  six  indiriduala,  and  ia 
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'rory  timid,  although  capable  of  powerfully  defending 
itself  by  kicking.  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  iti 
neck,  the  nuntbf>r  of  Tertebroe  which  this  part  contains 
is  no  greater  than  in  other  Mammalia. 

6.  The  MosciiiDA,  or  Muak-deer,  are  completely  in- 
termediate  between  the  true  Iker  and  the  Camel  tribe, 
which  last  connects  the  Riiminantia  with  the  Pachy- 
dermata.  They  resemble  the  ordinary  Ruminants  m 
the  light'iess  and  elegance  of  their  formn,  and  in  the 
nimblene^t  of  their  movements ;  and  differ  chiefly  in 
the  absence  uf  horns,  and  in  the  projection  of  the  canine 
tooth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  as  in  the  camels. 
The  name  of  this  group  has  been  derived  from  the 
common  Musk,  the  males  of  which  secrete  the  odori- 
ferous  substance  so  called.  This  species  is  almost  with- 
out tail;  and  the  hairs,  which  completely  cover  it,  are 
80  coarse  and  brittle,  that  they  might  almost  be  called 
spines.  It  is  confined  to  the  mountainous  region  be- 
tween Siberia,  China,  and  Thibet,  from  which  most  of 
the  Asiatic  rivers  descend.  Its  habits  are  nocturnal 
and  solitary,  and  its  timidity  extreme.  The  other 
musk-deer  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  the 
eastern  Archipelago;  they  have  no  musk  pouch.  They 
are  the  smallest  and  most  elegant  of  the  Kuminantia, 
and  are  active  and  gentle  in  their  habits. 

7.  The  Camelio/G,  or  Camel  tribe,  approximate  to  the 
preceding  order,  and  especially  to  the  whole-hoofed  divi- 
sion of  it  constituting  the  Horse  tribe,  more  than  do  any 
other  Rumiiiauts — to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that  some 
naturalists  prefer  associating  them  with  that  group. 
They  have  alwavs  canines  in  both  jaws,  and  two  of  the 
incisors  have  also  the  same  pointed  shape.  The  ani- 
mals of  this  family  are  much  less  elegant  in  form  and 
graceful  in  action  than  the  other  Ruminants  ;  but  their 
organisation  is,  equally  with  theirs,  most  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  exist.  The 
family  contains  two  p-oups — the  Camels  and  Llamas; 
the  former  are  reiitricted  to  the  old  world,  and  the 
latter  correspond  to  them  in  the  new. 

In  the  true  Camels,  the  two  toes  are  united  below  by 
a  kind  of  homy  sole,  almost  to  their  points,  which  ter- 
minate in  small  hoofs  ;  and  there  is  a  soft  cushion  be- 
neath the  foot,  by  which  it  bears  «pon  the  sandy  sur- 
face over  which  it  is  formed  to  move.  Two  species  are 
known,  one  called  the  Bactrian,  or  two-humped  camel, 
and  the  other  the  Arabian,  or  one-humped.  Both  are 
completely  domesticated.  The  first  is  employed  chiefly 
in  Central  Asia,  the  latter  in  Arabia,  North  Africa, 
Syria,  Persia,  &c.  The  two-humped  camel  is  the  larger 
and  stronger,  being  capable  of  sustaining  above  one 
thousand  pounds'  weight,  and  is  best  adapted  for  rugged 
ground ;  the  other  is  the  most  abstemious,  and  the  best 
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fitted  for  the  sandy  desert.  The  dromedary  is  merely 
a  lighter  variety  of  it,  possessed  of  greater  fleetness 
■vnd  power  of  endurance.  The  flesh  and  milk  of  the 
camel  serve  as  food,  and  the  hair  for  the  manufacture 
of  cloth,  to  the  people  who  possess  it.  Their  humps, 
principally  composed  of  fat,  are  provisions  of  super- 
abundant nutriment,  which  are  gradually  absorbed  and 
disappear  on  the  occauon  of  a  scarcity  of  other  food,  as 


is  observed  at  the  end  of  a  long  journey.  By  resting 
on  their  callosities,  they  are  enabled  to  repose  on  a 
scorching  surface,  and  their  stomachs  are  adapted  to 
contain  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  for  several  days. 

The  Llamas  of  South  America  are  much  smaller  than 
the  preceding;  they  have  the  two  toes  quite  separate, 
and  are  without  humps.  They  were  the  only  beasts  of 
burden  possessed  by  the  Peruvians  at  the  tune  of  the 
conquest.  They  can  only  make  short  journeys,  and  the 
largest  of  the  four  species  known  cannot  sustain  moro 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Remains  of  a 
fossil  species  have  been  lately  found,  which  must  have 
equalled  the  camel  in  stature. 

XL-MaimpMia- 

The  two  remaining  orden  of  Mammalia,  the  Mar- 
supialia  and  Monotrei.iata,  are  now  usually  regarded  as 
constituting  a  distinct  aub-uluss,  termed  Ovo-vivipara, 
intermediate  between  the  truly  viviparous  Mammalia 
and  the  oviparous  Birdi  and  Reptiles.  Their  most  ob- 
vious peculiarity  is  the  production  of  their  young  at  a 
very  early  period  of  development,  resembling  the  half- 
formed  chick  in  an  egg  which  has  been  but  a  few  days 
incubated.  In  accordance  with  the  lower  grade  of  this 
important  function,  we  find  a  general  inferiority  of  the 
whole  organisation  to  that  of  the  truly  viviparous 
Mammalia.  The  skeleton,  the  nervous  system,  the 
arrangement  of  the  large  blood-vessels,  and  the  larger 
number  of  the  incisor  teeth  (which  in  the  higher  sub- 
class nevei"  exceed  six),  all  show  indications  of  this  ap- 
proximation ;  and  this  is  also  indicated  in  the  deficiency 
of  intelligence,  which  is  manifest  in  their  physiognomy 
as  well  as  in  their  actions. 

Of  these  two  orders,  that  of  Marsupialia  is  ^he  one 
which  exhibits  the  least  departure  from  the  general 
type  of  the  Mammalia;  and  it  is  that,  too,  in  which  the 
provision  for  the  continued  nourishment  of  the  young 
by  its  parent  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  new-bom 
imperfect  ofispring  attaches  itself  to  the  teats  of  the 
parent,  and  remains  fixed  there  until  it  has  acquired  a 
degree  of  development  comparable  to  that  with  which 
other  animals  are  bom.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen  of 
the  parent  is  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  pouch,  in  which 
these  imperfect  young  are  protected,  and  into  which, 
long  after  they  can  walk,  they  retire  for  shelter  on  the 
apprehension  of  danger.  It  is  from  the  pouch  (marsu- 
pium)  that  the  order  takes  its  name,  this  being  its  dis- 
tinjB^uishing  peculiarity.  It  is  remarkable  that,  notwith- 
standing the  general  and  usually  very  striking  resem- 
blance of  the  species  to  each  other,  they  diflTer  so  much 
in  the  teeth,  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  feet,  that,  if 
we  rigidly  adhere  to  these  characters,  we  should  find  it 
necessaiy  to  separate  them  into  distinct  orders. 

The  geographic  range  of  this  order  is  extremely  pe- 
culiar.  With  the  exception  of  the  Opossum  group,  which 
inhabits  America,  its  ijpccies  are  at  present  almost 
confined  to  Australia  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
where  they  constitute,  with  the  Monotremata,  almost 
the  only  mammiferous  animals. 

The  Marsupials  may  be  divided  into  families  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  food.  Some  of  those  inhabiting 
Australia  (dasyurus)  are  carnivorous,  and  display  con- 
siderable ferocity.  The  Opossums  have  a  mixed  diet; 
and  are  remarkable  for  possessing  an  opposable  thumb, 
likcihat  ofQuadrumana.  Another  group  is  more  formed 
to  live  in  trees,  where  they  feed  upon  insects  and  fruit ; 
to  this  belongs  the  petaurus,  or  flying  opossum,  which 
is  formed  upon  the  same  plan  with  the  flying  lemur. 
The  Kangaroos,  of  which  several  species  exist,  resemble 
the  Ruminantia  in  food  and  habits.  They  are  remark- 
able for  the  enormous  length  of  their  hinder  feet, 
whence  their  generic  name,  Macropus  (long-footed),  is 
derived.  The  hind  legs  and  tail  are  also  very  largely 
developed ;  whilst  the  fore  legs  and  feet  are  very  small. 
From  this  great  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  limbs,  ihey 
advance  on  all-fours  very  slowly;  but  they  can  make 
immense  leaps  with  the  hind  legs,  the  tail  probably 
assisting  them.  These  are  fumi8he<l  with  one  large 
nail,  almost  like  a  hoof,  which  is  a  powerful  weapon  of 
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ofibnoe  and  defence;  for,  supporting  itself  upon  one  log 
and  its  tail,  the  animal  can  inflict  a  very  severe  blow 
with  the  leg  which  is  at  liberty.  It  will  sometimes  grasp 
its  enemy  with  its  fore  paws,  whilst  it  kicks  it  with  its 
hind  foot;  but  this  it  will  only  do  when  attacked,  for  i^ 


Orcat  Kangaroo. 

is  naturally  a  veiy  gentle  auinial.  The  largest  species 
is  sometimes  six  feet  in  h?„at,  having  the  bulk  of  a 
sheep,  and  weighing  140  lbs.  Its  flesh  is  used  as  food 
by  tlie  New  Hollanders,  and  is  described  as  being  like 
veuison.  The  members  of  the  last  family,  which  in- 
cludes the  WnmbaU,  are  root-eaters,  and  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  teeth  and  alimentary  canal  are  true  Rodents. 

XII.— Monotremata. 

The  order  Monotremata  contains  but  two  species — the 
echidna,  or  spiny  ant-eater,  and  the  ornithorhyncus,  or 
duck-billed  platypus;  and  these  are  found  nowhere  else 
than  in  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemeu's  Land.  These 
were  included  by  Cuvier  (who  regarded  the  absence  of 
teeth  as  the  chief  character)  amongst  his  Edentata;  but 
zoologists  have  now  generally  agreed  that  the  peouliari- 
tiea  of  their  structure  and  physiology  fully  entitle  them 
to  rank  as  a  distinct  order,  even  more  dissimilar  to  the 
other  Mammalia  than  are  the  marsupial  quadrupeds 
just  considered.  Until  recently,  indeed,  it  was  much 
doubted  by  many,  whether  they  could  l)e  included 
among  the  class  Mammalia  at  all,  since  their  organisa- 
tion did  not  appear  at  all  adapted  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  young  oy  suckling,  which  is  the  essential  cha- 
racter of  the  group.  The  lips  of  both  animals,  in  adult 
age,  are  of  homy  consistence,  resembling  the  bills  of 
birds;  in  the  echidna  they  are  prolonged  into  a  narrow 
beak,  and  in  the  ornithorhyncus  they  form  a  wide  flat 
bill  like  that  of  a  duck.  Moreover,  the  jiresence  of 
glands  for  the  secretion  of  milk  appeared  doubtful. 
Dut  the  late  researches  of  Mr  Owen  have  shown  that 
the  lips,  in  the  young  siate  of  these  animals,  are  much 
softer  and  more  flexible,  and  that  mammary  glands 
certamly  exist;  so  that  the  question  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  decided. 

The  name  and  character  of  tlie  order  are  derived 
from  the  fact  of  tlie  excretory  openings  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body  being  united  into  oi.e,  as  in 
birds  ;  and  this  is  a  point  of  very  remarkable  affinity 
with  that  class,  which  is  borne  out  by  their  general 
organisation.  There  is  a  sort  of  clavicle  (collar-bone) 
common  to  both  shoulders,  placed  before  the  ordinary 
clavicle,  and  analogous  to  the /xrcu/a  (merry-thought) 
of  birds.  Each  foot  possesses  five  claws  ;  and,  besides 
these,  the  males  have  a  i)eculiar  spur  on  the  hinder 
ones,  like  that  of  a  cock.  The  yoiiiig  omithorltynci 
are  produced  in  an  extremely  imj)crfect  state  ;  the  fur 
being  totally  wanting,  and  the  place  of  the  eyes  scarcely 
discernible.  The  tongue,  which  in  the  a<lult  is  lodged 
far  back  in  the  moutli,  advances  in  the  young  close  to 
the  lower  mandible;  and  this  disproportionate  devclnp- 
mont,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  flexibility  of  the 
bill,  is  evidently  designed  to  enable  it  to  derive  its 


nourishment  by  suction.  The  young  echidna  has  not 
yet  been  discovered. 

The  Echidna  Vi  characterised  by  the  slendemess  of 
the  prolonged  muzzle  or  bill,  which  contains  an  exten- 
sible tongue,  like  that  of  the  ant-eater.  The  feet  are 
short,  very  robust,  and  adapted  for  digging.  The  whole 
upper  part  of  the  bodv  is  covered  with  spines,  beariu^ 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  hedgehog ;  and  when 
apprehensive  of  danger,  and  unable  to  escape  from  it 
by  burrowing,  the  animal  can  erect  its  spines,  and  roll 
itself  into  a  ball.  The  habits  of  the  Echidna  are 
but  little  known ;  for  they  do  not  exist  in  any  large 
number ;  and  they  burrow  so  rapidly  in  the  ground, 
that  even  when  one  is  discovered,  it  is  not  easily  got 
hold  of.  To  lift  it  from  the  ground  requires  more  force 
than  would  be  supposed ;  for  it  flrmly  Axes  itself  to 
the  earth  in  an  instant,  and  but  a  few  moments  elapse 
before  it  is  so  far  down,  that  its  bock  is  level  with  the 
surface.  It  feeds  upon  insects,  principally  ants,  which 
it  captures  by  its  long  extensile  tongue ;  and  this  ap- 
pears to  be  furnished  with  a  glutinous  secretion  which 
causes  them  to  a<there  to  it. 

The  muzzle  of  the  Omitlwrhyncus,  as  already  stated, 
bears  a  close  resemblance  in  form  to  the  bill  of  a  duck. 
The  jaws  contain  no  true  teeth ;  but  there  are  two  pairs 
of  homy  ridges  on  each  side,  which  may  be  considered 
as  representing  them.  The  fore  feet  are  furnished  with 
a  membranous  web,  which  not  only  connects  the  toes, 
but  extends  beyond  the  claws.  The  under  surface  or 
palm  of  this  is  concave,  so  that  it  can  strike  the  water 
with  great  eflect;  but  when  the  animal  burrows,  it 
falls  back  behind  the  claws.  The  hind  feet  are  di- 
rected backwards  when  the  animal  is  swimming,  and 
somewhat  resemble  a  fln;  the  membranous  web  does 
not  extend  on  tliem,  however,  beyond  the  roots  of  the 
claws.  The  tail  is  broad  and  flat.  The  body  is  covered 
with  two  kinds  of  hair,  like  those  found  in  the  seal 
and  the  otter ;  the  one  fine,  long,  and  thick ;  the 
other  a  still  finer,  short,  and  very  soft  fur.  The 
whole  organisation  of  the  animal  adapts  it  for  seek- 
ing its  food  in  the  water,  and  for  chiefly  inhabiting 
that  element.  It  burrows  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
seeks  its  food  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the 
duck.  River  insects,  small  shell-fish,  and  water-plants, 
appear  to  constitute  its  nourishment.  The  animal  is 
very  timorous ;  and  if  alarmed  whilst  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  dives  down  head  foremost,  and  does  not 
ascend  at  the  same  spot.  In  captivity,  it  is  said  to  bo 
harmless  and  playful ;  but  it  moves  with  great  difficulty 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 


Such  is  the  r^Iass  Mammalia;  a  class  the  members 
of  which  are  oi  the  highest  importance  to  man,  not 
only  from  their  occupying  the  chief  grade  in  vital  de- 
velopment, and  therefore  in  some  measure  partaking 
of  the  characteristics  of  his  own  being,  but  from  their 
supplying  him  directly  or  indirectlpr  with  much  that  is 
necessary  to  the  comfort  of  his  existence.  The  horse, 
ass,  ox,  reindeer,  elephant,  camel,  llama,  and  dog,  in 
their  respective  countries,  assist  materially  in  lessen- 
ing the  amount  of  his  dmdgcry  and  toil ;  these  and 
others,  with  their  skins,  hair,  fur,  and  wool,  furnish 
him  with  his  finest,  warmest,  and  most  durable  cloth- 
ing ;  the  flesh  and  milk  of  many  are  principal  elements 
in  the  food  of  most  nations ;  while  the  horns,  teeth, 
bones,  bristles,  &c.  of  others,  are  fashioned  into  nume- 
rous articles  of  utility  or  ornament.  Viewing  them, 
therefore,  as  fellow  -  creatures  exhibiting  structural 
adaptations,  instincts,  and  propensities  somewhat  akin 
to  our  own,  as  contributing  economically  to  our  well- 
being  and  comfort,  and  as  partakers  of  the  same  com- 
mon bounty,  we  should  ever  treat  them,  and  all  other 
animated  forais,  however  humble,  with  considerate  kind- 
ness. Even  the  most  bloodthirsty  and  destractive  aixt 
indispensable  jiarts  of  the  great  sclieine  of  creation  ; 
and  while  reason  may  dictate  tlieir  suppression  for  our 
own  safety  and  advantage,  it  as  sternly  forbids  every 
approach  to  wanton  wawacre  and  cruelty. 


ZOOLOOT— BIRDS. 


CLASS  n.-BmDS. 

Birds  take  their  place  as  a  class  immediately  after 
Mammalia,  in  consideration  of  their  possessing,  like 
them,  a  complete  double  circulation  and  warm  blood  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  approach  the  Reptiles  in 
being  oviparous.  There  is  a  more  striking  conformity 
in  the  entire  class  of  Birds  to  one  general  type  than  is 
seen  in  any  other  group  of  equal  extent  in  the  Animal 
Kingdom.  All  are  remarkaole  for  the  arrangements 
made  in  their  organisation  for  lightness  in  proportion 
to  bulk,  a  provision  necessary  for  the  aiirial  life  which 
they  generally  lead.  They  are  divided  into  orders,  with 
the  usual  regard  chiefly  to  external  peculiarities  and 
obvious  habits — namely,  Insessores,  Perching -Birds; 
Uaptores,  Birds  of  Prey;  Scansobes,  Climbing-Birds; 
Rasores,  Scrapers;  Cursores,  Runners;  Grallatores, 
Waders;  Nataiores,  Swimmers. 

I.— InsesBores. 

This  is  an  extensive  group  of  birds,  presenting  no 
very  marked  differences  among  its  members.  The  prin- 
cipal character  in  which  all  agree,  is  the  slenderness 
and  shortness  of  the  legs,  with  a  form  of  foot  (three 
toes  in  fix)nt  and  one  behind,  furnished  with  long  and 
slightly-curved  claws)  adapting  thvm  to  rest  on  the 
blanches  of  trees ;  hence  the  name  of  the  order.  Tbeir 
food  is  various,  but  in  general  mixed,  consisting  of  in- 
sects, fruit,  and  grain ;  a  few  are  almost  as  predacious  as 
the  regular  birds  of  prey.  In  general,  the  females  are 
smaller  and  less  brilliant  in  their  plumage  than  the 
male :  they  always  live  in  pairs,  build  in  trees,  and 
•^iiinlay  the  greatest  art  in  the  construction  of  their 

. '.    The  young  come  forth  from  the  egg  in  a  blind 
I  '  naked  state,  and  are  wholly  dependent  for  subsist- 

'.,  during  a  considerable  period,  upon  parental  care. 
'I  ho  larynx,  or  organ  of  voice,  is  always  of  complex 
structure  in  the  members  of  this  order,  which  contains 
all  that  are  commonly  known  as  singing-birds.  There 
are  few  that  do  not  either  sing,  or  utter  some  peculiar 
note  or  chatter  analogous  to  song,  during  the  season  of 
courtship ;  and  even  of  those  which  in  general  utter 
only  monotonous  cries,  or  of  which  the  notes  are  harsh, 
some  are  frequently  capable  of  being  taught  to  speak, 
to  whistle  airs,  or  to  imitate  other  sounds. 

The  families  composing  the  order  may  be  distributed 
under  four  large  groups  or  assemblages,  characterised 
by  the  respective  forms  of  their  bills.  The  Conirostres 
have  a  stout  beak,  more  or  less  conical,  and  with  regu- 
lar edges.  The  DENTiROSTREa  have  the  upper  mandible 
notched,  as  in  the  Raptores,  towards  the  point ;  but 
this  notch  only  exists  in  the  homy  covering,  and  not  in 
the  bone.  The  Fissirostres  have  a  short,  broad,  hori- 
zontally-depressed beak,  so  formed,  that  the  gape  of  the 
mouth  is  extremely  wide ;  it  is  slightly  hooked,  but 
without  any  tooth  at  the  edge.  The  Tenuirostres  have 
the  bUl  very  slender  and  elongated;  sometimes  straight, 
and  sometimes  curved, 

1.  The  Conirostres  are  to  be  regarded  as  containing 
the  types  of  the  order,  the  species  belonging  to  it  having 
the  most  varied  faculties.  They  feed  indiscriminately 
upon  insects  and  vegetables,  and  are  therefore  termed 
omnivorous.  Their  feet  are  so  constructed,  that  tliey 
can  walk  upon  the  ground  with  nearly  the  same  facility 
as  they  perch  upon  branches.  The  families  included 
in  this  tribe  are  the  Corvidj!,  or  Crows;  STURNiDiG, 
Starlings;  Fringillid*,  Finches;  Bucerid^,  Horn- 
bills  ;  and  LoxiADiE,  Crossbills : — 

Of  the  family  Corvida,  the  common  Crma  are  the 
most  characteristic  examples,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  combining  the  general  features  of  the  class  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  birds.  In  every  climate 
habitable  by  man  these  birds  are  found :  they  ore  con- 
structed for  iwwerful  and  continued  flight,  as  well  as 
for  walking  firmly  upon  the  earth  ;  they  feed  indiscri- 
minately on  animals  or  vegetables,  and,  when  pressed 
by  hunger,  do  not  refuse  carrion :  their  smell  is  remnrk- 
■  No.  10. 


abl|^  acute.  They  are  bold,  but  wary,  live  in  common 
societies,  and  possess  great  courage:  when  domesticated, 
they  possess  a  power  of  imitating  the  human  voice 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  parrot ;  and,  lile  it,  show 
signs  of  greater  intelligence  than  is  found  in  the  rest 
oi  the  class.  Under  the  general  term  Crmo  are  included 
the  raven,  which  is  the  largest  of  European  porching- 
birds,  and  which  is  bold  enough  occasionally  to  cany 
off  poultry  ;  the  corby  crow,  which  is  very  destructive 
to  eggs  and  young  game  ;  the  rook,  which  chiefly  feeds 
on  insects,  and  especiallpr  devours  the  grubs  of  the  Cole- 
optera,  though  it  occasionally  eats  grain,  if  its  proper 
food  be  scarce ;  the  hooded  crow ;  and  the  jackdaw. 
The  magpies  are  nearly  allied  to  the  crows ;  as  are  also 
the  jays,  which  live  principally,  however,  in  woods,  and 
feed  on  acorns,  beech-mast,  &■:. 

The  SruRNiDiE  are  best  known  by  the  European  Star- 
ling; they  greatly  resemble  the  crows  in  manners  and 
structure,  but  are  much  weaker. 

The  FRiNoiLLiDiE,  or  Finches,  are  the  smallest  of  this 
group  of  perching-birds,  and  are  readily  knovra  by  the 
shortness  and  strength  of  their  conical  bills.  -  They 
subsist  generally  on  grain.  The  number  of  species  is 
very  great ;  and  some  of  them  are  everywhere  difiiised. 
The  sparrows,  chaffinches,  linnets,  goldfinches,  bull- 
finches, and  larks,  are  those  best  known  in  Britain. 

The  BucERiDiE,  01  Hombills,  are  readilji  distinguished 
at  first  sight  by  the  enormous  size  of  their  bills,  which 
are  swollen  or  enlarged  at  the  base  into  protuberances 
resembling  horns  or  knobs,  which  are  sometimes  as 
large  as  tne  beak  itself.  The  form  of  this  excrescence 
varies  much  with  age ;  and  in  a  ery-young  individual? 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  perceptible.  It  is  not  solid,  ex- 
cept in  one  species,  but  composed  of  a  fragile  network 
of  bony  fibres.  The  use  of  this  curious  appendage  is 
unknown.  The  Hombills  are  gregarious  noisy  birds,  of 
largo  size,  aad  are  peculiar  to  ihe  old  world.  They 
subsist  on  all  sorts  of  food — devouring  fruits,  chasing 
mice,  small  birds,  and  reptiles,  without  disdaining  car- 
rion.   They  breed  in  the  clefis  of  lofty  trees. 

The  LoxiAD£,  or  Crossbill  tribe,  contains  a  large 
number  of  genera,  of  whici'  the  common  crossbUl  can 
scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  characteristic 
illustration,  the  pe- 
culiarity from  which 
it  takes  its  name 
not  being  possessed 
by  more  than  a  few 
other  species.  This 
peculiarity  consists 
in  the  strong  cur- 
vature of  the  man- 
dibles, so  that 
their  tips  pass  each  other,  and  not  always  on  the 
same  side.  By  this  extraordinary  bill,  the  bird  is 
enabled  to  extract  the  seeds  from  pine-cones  with 
astonishing  facility,  and  it  is  confined  to  localities  in 
which  these  are  to  be  obtained.  The  species  com- 
mon in  Western  E-.rope  has  of  late  years  become 
more  abundant  in  the  British  Isles,  where  it  was  pre- 
viously known  as  an  occasional  straggler. 

2.  The  Dentirostres  are  the  most  allied  of  all  the 
Insessores  to  the  Birds  of  Prey.  As  the  name  im- 
ports, the  species  it  includes  ore  distinguished  by  a 
distinctly  notched  bill;  and  they  are  the  greatest  de- 
stroyers of  insects  among  the  Perchers.  With  veiy  few 
exceptions,  they  eithd';  live  entirely  on  insects,  or 
resort  to  ifruit  only  '•;hen  insufliciently  supplied  with 
their  lavourite  nou  .ishment.  The  mouth  is  protected 
on  each  side  by  bristles,  which  defend  the  soft  parts 
during  the  struggles  of  the  prey ;  and  the  feet  are 
generally  adapted  more  for  perchmg  than  for  walking. 
The  form  of  the  beak  varies  in  different  species ;  in 
the  shrikv  %,  for  example,  it  is  stout  and  compressed, 
whilst  it  i;i  flattened  or  depressed  in  the  fly-catchers, 
which  lea«'  towards  the  Swallovi  tribe.  The  group  in- 
cludes the  following  families: — Laniadje,  or  Shrikes, 
which  most  prominently  manifest  the  peculiarities  of 
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BUI  of  Shrike. 


nnially  itronj^  atid  eharp. 


ihe  section;  Mervlis*',  Thrv«heii,  in  whioli  ibei9  is 
len  restriction  to  peculiar  liinds  of  food:  Stlviada,  or 
Warblers,  cliiefly  peculiar  for  the  s.i'^all  size,  delica'o 
structure,  and  Tocal  powers  of  tho  species  it  contains; 
AnfklidjC,  or  Cliatterers,  distinguished  by  vhe  onor- 
mous  width  of  their  gape ;  MubCiCAPiDiE,  Fly-catchers, 
whiufa  are  more  exclusiToly  inseotiTorous  than  the  rest 
of  the  tribe,  and  have  small  and  weak  legs. 

The  analogy  between  the  Laniada},  or  Shrike  tribe, 
and  the  rapacious  birds,  is  extremely  erident.  In  the 
most  characteristic  spscimens  of  tho  family,  the  bUl, 
which  is  in  all  rhort  and  strong,  is  abruptly  hooked  at 

the  point,  and  the 
noich  80  docp,  as  to 
form  a  small  tooth, 
more  or  less  promi- 
nent on  each  side: 
by  this  conforma- 
tion, tho  bird  is 
' '  i  enabled  to  take  a 
firm  grasp  of  its 
food,  and  to  tear 
it  in  pieces.  The 
claws,     alc),     are 

_  Like  many  of  the  falcons, 

the  slirikes  will  sit  for  ^ours  watching  for  their  prey, 
which  consists  of  small  birds,  and,  in  the  less  powerful 
species,  of  insects ;  and  will  suddenly  dart  down  upon 
such  as  come  within  their  reach,  seize  it  with  their  feet, 
and  cany  it  ?iome  to  be  devoured  at  leisure.  They  not 
only  pursue  small  birds,  but  successfully  defend  them- 
selves against  larger  ones,  even  attacking  them  when 
they  intrude  in  the  vicinity  of  their  nests.  Many  species 
feed  also  upon  frogs,  and  other  small  terrestrial  animals. 
The  family  contains  a  large  numlwr  of  species,  distri- 
buted through  all  quarters  of  tho  globe. 

The  MERULiDis,  or  Thnuhet,  have  an  arched  and 
narrow  beak,  but  the  point  is  not  hooked,  and  the 
lateral  tooth  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  shrikes.  Never- 
theless, the  transition  from  one  form  to  the  other  is 
very  gradual.  This  family  is  inferior  to  the  shrikes, 
therefore,  Ln  the  peculiar  organisation  adapted  to  ra- 
pacious habits,  but  they  possess  a  greater  variety  of 
powers.  It  is  in  this  family  that  wo  find  the  birds  most 
distinguished  for  the  sweetness,  compass,  and  versati- 
lity of  their  song.  They  are  not  confined  to  anim.il 
food,  but  live  much  on  fruits  and  berries.  The  com- 
mon thruih,  the  blackbird,  and  fieldfare,  are  well  known 
and  also  ciiaracteristic  examples.  These,  as  well  as 
the  missel-thrush,  redwing,  ring-thrush,  &c.  a;«  closely 
allied  species  of  the  sjime  genus,  of  which  thn  other 
meml>er8  are  distributed  over  the  whole  globe.  Tho 
mocking-birds,  on  the  other  hand,  which  probably  stand 
unrivalled  for  their  powers  of  voice,  are  iv-stricted  to 
America  :  some  of  them  approximate  to  the  shrikes  in 
their  habite.  A  few  species  of  tho  family  have  some- 
what aquatic  habits. 

The  chief  peer  liarity  which  runs  through  the  nume- 
rous family  of  Svlviad.b,  or  Warblers,  is  the  very  small 
Hizo  and  delicate  structure  of  the  species  which  compose 
it.  Excepting  tho  Humming-Dirds,  we  find  among 
these  elegant  little  creatures  the  smallest  birds  in  crea- 
tion. The  diminutive  golden  crests,  the  nightingale, 
the  wliite-tbroat,  and  tho  wood-wren,  are  examples  of 
this  family  well  known  to  the  Dritish  naturalist ;  as 
are  al,<o  the  robins,  stone-chats,  wagtails,  tit-lpTks,  and 
tit-mice.  Its  different  groups  are  spread  ovr  r  all  the 
habitable  regions  of  the  globe,  and  appear  ',o  have  a 
peculiar  function  in  the  economy  of  nature,  being  spe- 
cially designed  to  keep  down  the  multiplication  of  the 
innumerable  minute  insects  which  lurk  within  tho  buds, 
the  foliage,  or  the  flowers  of  plants.  The  Sylviudm  ate 
for  the  most  part  migratory  birds ;  appearing  in  spring, 
when  the  insect  world  is  called  into  life  and  activity 
by  the  renewal  of  vegetation,  and  disappearing  in  the 
autumn,  when  their  supplv  of  food  dim<Tiishes. 

Of  the  Ampelida,  or  Chatterer*,  the  mosc  character- 
istic ezamr  les  belong  to  tropical  America,  and  only  one 
i»  found  u)  Europe — tho  Bohemian  wax- wing.    The 
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Chatterers  are  distinguished  fVom  all  the  other  Denti. 
rostres  by  the  enormous  width  of  their  gape,  which  in 
many  extends  beyond  the  eye,  and  in  some  is  nearly 
as  wide  as  in  the  goatsucker.  They  subsist  almost 
entirely  on  soft  berries  and  small  fruits,  which  they 
swallow  whole. 

The  MusciCAPioA,  or  Flg-oateh*r$,  ar»  a  family 
hardly  less  numerous  than  that  of  the  Warblers;  and 
are  composed,  like  that  group,  entirely  of  small  birds. 
They  are  more  purely  insectivorous  than  any  other  of 
the  order,  few  of  them  ever  partaking  of  fruits.  They 
are  distributed  through  the  temperate  and  tropical  por- 
tions of  the  old  world,  and  the  temp«>rate  latitudes  of 
the  new. 

3,  The  FissiROSTRES  form  a  comparatively  small 
group ;  but  it  is  very  distinct  from  all  others  in  the 
beaL,  which  is  short,  broad,  horizontally  depressed, 
slightly  hooked,  and  deeply  cleft,  sr  that  the  gape  is 
extremely  wide.  The  binls  possessLug  this  kind  of  bill 
are  adapted  for  capturing  insot^s  on  the  wing,  receiving 
their  prey  in  full  flight  into  their  mouths,  which  re- 
main open  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  Victim  is  secured 
by  a  gluey  exudation  within,  and  a  strong  fence  of 
bristles  on  the  outside,  which  also  serves  to  protect  the 
soft  parts  of  tho  head  from  its  struggles.  Althou||h 
such  is  tho  typical  or  characteristic  form  of  the  bill  m 
the  group,  it  is  not  always  seen.  In  some  species,  the 
bill  is  stronger  and  longer ;  and  these  also  are  distin- 
guished by  having  the  external  toe  nearly  as  long  as 
the  middle  one,  and  attached  to  it  i^ntil  nearly  its  end; 
to  these  tho  name  of  Syndactyli  was  given  by  Cuyier, 
who  bssociated  them  into  a  separate  group.  The  Fissi- 
rostres,  as  a  whole,  are  peculiarly  distinguished  by  having 
the  powers  of  flight  doveloped  to  the  highest  degree. 
All  the  energies  of  their  nature  soem  concentrated  in 
this  one  perfection ;  for  their  feet  are  always  very  short 
and  weak,  and  serve  but  for  little  else  than  to  rest  the 
body  after  flight. 

This  group  may  be  divided  into  the  five  following 
families : — HtBUNniNiDi«,  or  Swallow  tribe ;  Capuimul- 
oiDiE,  or  Goat- nickers — both  these  present,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  th'  organisation  which  has  been  described 
as  characteristic  of  the  order ;  the  remaining  families 
have  a  longer  and  narrower  bill  and  aro  syndactylous 
— MeROPiniE,  or  Bee-eaters;  Halctonid^,  or  King- 
fishers ;  TjDiDiB,  or  Todies. 

The  H.BUNniNiDA,  containing  the  swifts  and  swal- 
lows, 01^  diurnal  birds,  remarkable,  like  the  diurnal 
liaptores,  for  their  close  plumag;>,  the  extreme  length 
of  their  wings,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  flight.  The 
swifts  possess  these  characters  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  surpass  all  other  birds  in  tho  power  of  sustaining 
a  rapid  flight  for  a  long  time.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  swallows  by  having  the  hind  toe  directed  very 
much  forwards ;  and  all  four  toes  are  armed  with  strong 
crooked  claws,  which  give  to  the  bird  such  a  firm  ^asp, 
that  it  can  sustain  itself  by  the  side  of  perpendicular 
rocks  or  buildings  with  great  facility.  In  some  species, 
the  tail  feathers  aro  very  stiff,  as  in  the  woodpeckers, 
and  serve  as  an  additional  support.  They  speid  their 
time  almost  entirely  in  the  air,  and  pursue  insects  in 
^ocks,  sometimes  at  a  great  height,  uttering  discordant 
screams.  They  nestle  in  the  holes  of  walls  and  rocks. 
The  swallows  are  less  capable  of  susiaininer  a  continued 
flight  than  the  swifts.  Several  species  exist  in  Europe, 
and  many  more  in  tho  warmer  parts  of  the  world. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  a  small  species  in- 
habiting tho  Indian  Archipelago,  which  forms  its  nest 
of  a  species  of  sea-weed,  which  it  macerates  in  its  sto- 
mach, and  then  arranges  in  layers.  These  edible  birds'' 
nests,  as  they  are  commonly  termed,  are  highly  prized 
as  delicacies  in  China,  and  constitute  an  important 
article  of  traffic  with  that  country. 

Tho  CAFRiMCLOiDf,  or  Ooal-tuokeri,  aro  nocturnal 
birds,  and  have  the  same  light  soft  plumage  which 
characterises  the  owls.  Their  eyes  ore  large,  and  their 
gape  still  wider  than  that  of  the  swallows',  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  engulfing  the  largest  insects.  They  come 
forth  in  the  twilight,  and  return  to  rest  beforo  mom* 
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in|[ ;  but  in  tlieir  other  habitf  they  much  reeemble  the 
iwifti,  with  which,  indeed,  thev  are  cloiely  connected 
by  intervening  Bpecies ;  for  whilst  there  are  some  which 
fly  by  day,  skiniming  over  the  surface  of  ponds  in 
Bmall  flocks,  precisely  in  tho  manner  of  swallows,  there 
is  also  a  swift  which  only  flies  at  night. 

The  family  of  MEROPiniS,  or  Bee-eaten,  is  confined 
to  the  warm  regions  of  the  old  world ;  only  one  species 
being  known  as  having  occasionftlly  strayed  to  Britain. 
They  have  long  and  pointed  wings  and  short  feet,  and 
fly  m  the  manner  ot  swallows.  The  European  Bee- 
eater  annually  visits  !taly,  in  flock-*  lu  twenty  or 
thirty,  and  may  be  seen  skimming  over  the  vineyards 
and  olive  plantations,  especially  pursuing  bees  and 
wasps.  It  18  remarkable  that  thoy  are  never  stung  by 
these  insects,  which  they  seize  and  at  once  crush  by  a 
snap  of  their  powerfully -cwmpressive  beaks. 

The  Halcyonid;b,  or  King-fishers,  are  remarkable  for 
the  great  length  of  the  bill,  and  the  extreme  shortness 
of  the  feet.  Their  habits  are  sedentary,  much  resem- 
bling those  of  the  fly-catchers ;  but  their  food  is  more 
various.  The  common  British  species  partly  lives  on 
small  fish,  which  it  takes  by  precipitating  itsulf  into 
the  water,  either  from  the  branch  on  which  it  had 
perched,  or  by  suddenly  arresting  itself  during  rapid 
flight,  poising  for  an  instant,  and  then  plunging.  It 
returns  to  its  perch  to  gulp  its  prey,  first  killing  it  by 
repeatedly  beating  it  against  a  bough. 

The  ToDiD^  or  Todie*,  are  sm^l  American  birds, 
resembling  the  king-fishers  in  their  general  form,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  them  in  the  new  world. 

4.  The  Tenuirostbes,  it  has  been  well  remarked, 
'  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  animal  world. 
Deriving  their  subsistence,  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  nectar  of  flowers,  we  never  fail  to  associate  them 
in  our  idea  with  that  more  beautiful  and  perfect  part 
of  the  vegetable  creation  with  which,  in  their  deli- 
cacy and  fragility  of  form,  their  variety  and  brilliancy 
of  hues,  not  loss  than  by  their  extracting  their  nourish- 
ment from  vegetable  juices,  they  appear  to  have  so 
mouy  relations.'  This  tribe  is  confined  exclusively  to 
the  torrid  zone  and  southern  hemifiphere.  The  length 
and  slendemess  of  the  bill  are  its  distinguishing  cha- 
lacteristios.  It  is  not  by  this,  however,  but  by  the  long 
filamentous  tongue,  that  the  juices  of  flowers  are  sucked 
up ;  and  to  protect  this  important  organ,  the  peculiar 
CO)  (ormation  of  the  bill  seems  chiefly  intended.  The 
tongue  is  often  simply  forked;  but  '3  sometimes  divided 
into  so  many  slender  filaments,  as  to  resemble  a  painter's 
brush.    The  feet  are  very  short  and  delicate. 

The  Trocuilid^  or  Mumming -Bird  tribe,  so  cele- 
brated for  the  metallic  lustre  of  their  plumage,  and 
particularly  for  the  gem-like  brilliancy  of  some  of  their 
feathers,  have,  within  their  long  slender  beak,  a  tongue 
capable  of  protrusion  like  that  of  the  woodpeckr  ind 
divided  almost  to  the  base  into  two  filaments.  These 
fil»<T<6nt8  are  not  tubular,  as  they  are  sometimes  de- 
scried, but  are  flattened.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
tongue  may  servo  for  catching  insects,  aa  well  as  for 
sucking  the  juices  of  flowers ;  since  it  is  unquestionable 
that,  like  others  of  the  order,  the  humming-birds  are 
partly  insectivorous.  When  hovering  over  flowers, 
these  birds  balance  themselves  in  tho  air  by  a  rapid 
motion  of  the  wings,  like  many  flies  ;  and  it  is  by  this 
movement  that  the  humming  sound  is  produced  from 
which  they  take  their  name.  The  family  is  exclusively 
confined  to  America ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the 
southern  part  of  that  continent  and  the  adjacent  West 
Indian  islands.  About  two  hundred  species  are  at  pre- 
sent known  ;  and  others  are  constantly  being  discovered. 
The  smallest  of  them,  wher  plucked,  is  less  than  a 
large  humble-bee ;  and  one  only,  which  is  much  larger 
than  any  others  as  yet  known,  nearly  equals  the  com- 
mon swift  in  size. 

The  CiNNYRiDiB,  or  Sun-Birds,  represent  the  hum- 
ming birds  in  the  eastern  continent.  They  are  closely 
allied  to  the  Trochilidas  in  general  structure,  and  in  the 
mode  of  obtaining  their  food,  but  their  tongue  is  not  so 
deeply  divided.    They  ore  awail  birds,  and  the  males 


hare  the  mojpt  brilliaiit  ooloun,  riTalling  ihose  of  the 
humming-birds  during  the  breeding  season;  but  the 
garb  of  the  female,  and  of  the  male  at  other  times  of 
the  year,  is  ruoh  more  dull.  The  PBOIUBOPInJ^  or 
Hoopoes,  ate  also  restricted  to  the  old  world;  one 
species,  the  comnion  hoopoe,  annuallT  visits  Europe, 
in  company  with  the  bee-eaten  and  otner  uwallow-like 
families. 

The  PABADisiDiE,  or  Birdt-of-paradi$e,  are  among 
the  largest  of  the  order,  and  live,  like  the  rest, 
chiefly  upon  soft  vegetable  substances.  They  are  con- 
fined to  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
The  extraordinary  development  of  their  feathery  ap- 
pendages is  well  known ;  but  of  the  purpose  these  servo 
in  tlieir  economy,  no  plausible  account  has  been  given. 

The  Meliphaoid^  or  Honey -euekers,  are  distin- 
guished from  all  the  preceding  families  by  their  notched 
bill;  their  tongue  is  tenninated  by  a  bunch  of  delicate 
filaments,  and  the  hind  toe  is  so  strong  and  robust,  that 
it  serves  as  a  support  to  the  bird  during  the  process  of 
feeding.  This  group  is  chiefly  confined  to  Australia, 
where  its  members  abound  in  great  variety  of  form, 
and  where  they  find  a  never-failing  support  in  the  luxu- 
riant vegetation  of  that  country. 

The  members  of  the  family  Certbudjb,  which  con- 
sists of  the  Tree  creepers.  Nuthatches,  &o,  strongly  re- 
semble the  Bcansorial  birds  in  tbsir  habits;  but  they 
more  closely  approximate  to  the  Tenuirostres,  and  es- 
pecially the  Meliphagidsa,  in  general  structure.  Like 
those,  they  are  of  small  size ;  the  foot  has  three  of  the 
toes  directed  forwards,  and  the  bill  is  more  slender 
and  delicate  than  that  of  the  woodpeckers.  The  Tree- 
creepers  bore  into  trees,  however,  and  rest  upon  their 
tail  in  climbing,  much  as  do  the  woodpeckers;  but  they 
rather  seek  for  their  food  in  the  natural  chinks  of  the 
trees,  or  among  the  mosses  and  lichens  which  cover  the 
branches.  The  Nuthatches  have  a  stronger  bill,  which 
is  straight  and  pointed,  \)ke  that  of  the  woodpeckers. 
They  use  it,  however,  rather  to  scale  off  the  bark  than 
to  perforate  it,  and  they  do  not  support  themselves  upon 
the  tail.  They  feed  not  only  upon  insects,  but  upon 
various  seeds,  and  are  celebrated  for  the  instinct  of 
fixing  a  nut  in  a  chink  while  they  pierce  it  with  the 
bill,  swinging  the  whole  body  as  upon  a  pivot,  to  give 
efiect  to  each  stroke. 

II.— Raptoren. 

The  r<ipaciouB  birds  constitute  a  well-marked  group, 
which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Carnivore' 
among  Mammalia.  In  comparison  with  the  Insessores, 
their  number  is  but  few ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  they 
woula  soon  have  dxtirpated  the  whole  race.  They 
usually  breed  but  slowly,  leading  solitary  lives,  and 
never  appearing  in  numerous  flocks.  Most  of  them 
arc  large  and  powerful  birds ;  and,  what  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  the  female  is  larger  than  the 
male,  but  her  plumage  is  usually  of  a  duller  aspect. 
There  are  few  of  this  family  which  do  not  show  great 
strenstb  of  wing ;  but  the  power  and  swiilness  of  jiight 
whicu  are  possessed  by  the  different  spr-jies,  vary  with 
their  habite.  They  are  all  remarkable  for  their  strong 
hooked  bill  and  large  acute  talons.  The  force  of  these 
is  indicated  by  the  eize  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and 
thighs ;  and  the  foot  is  usually  but  of  moderate  length, 
that  its  power  r»ay  not  be  J'st  by  being  diffused  over 
too  large  a  space.  It  is  by  the  talons  that  the  prey  is 
usually  struck  first ;  and,  when  secured  by  the  feet,  it 
is  torn  open  by  the  bill. 

The  FALCONiDiG,  or  Falcon,  exhibit  the  perfection  of 
the  order,  and  correspond  very  closely  in  their  general 
habii»,  and  the  adaptations  of  structure  to  them,  with 
the  Feline  tribe  among  the  Camivora.  Their  bodies 
are  of  moderate  size ;  their  forms  light,  but  powerful; 
their  flight  graceful;  and  their  courage  very  great. 
They  are  technically  distinguished  from  the  vultures, 
to  which  (being  both  diurnal  birds  of  prey)  they  are 
most  nearly  allied,  by  the  bill  being  toothed  or  notched, 
as  well  as  shorter  and  sharper;  and  by  the  acutoness 
I  and  strong  curve  of  their  talons,  \^ch,  like  those  of 
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the  Cat  tribe,  are  retractile.  The  meii)ben  of  this 
family  are  almost  uiiiTersally  diflitaed  over  the  earth's 
surface,  some  species  of  thorn  existing  wherever  there 
is  a  sufficient  expanse  of  laud.  They  are  less  abun- 
dant in  islands,  for  a  considerable  extent  of  country  is 
necessary  to  supply  them  with  food.  Thoir  pluma^ 
is  destitute  of  a  bright  assemblage  of  colours,  but  is 
nevertheless  in  several  instances  peculiarly  elegant. 
The  FaWnidas  have  been  commonly  divided  into  the 
noble  and  ignoble;  the  latter  not  being  susceptible  o*" 
being  trained  to  the  (so-called)  noble  sport  of  falconry. 
The  noble  division  comprehends  the  Falcona-prope., 
which  are  distinguished  Irom  the  rest  by  the  size  of  the 
tootJi  on  the  man^ibls.  aud  by  the  power  of  their  wings, 
which  are  long  aLu  -ted.  They  are  the  most  cou- 
rageous of  ail  tue  ly,  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
and  are  specially  te'  to  pursue  and  bring  down 
their  prey  whilst  ii  .>»  on  the  wing.  The  £affle$  may 
be  considerad  as  ran  icing  next  to  the  falcons.  They 
are  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  whole  group, 
aud  pursue  and  destroy  quadrupeds  as  well  as  birds. 
They  are  distinguished  from  all  other  Raptorcs  by 
having  the  legs  and  feet  feathered  quite  down  to  the 
toes.  They  usually  build  their  nests  in  lofty  and 
secluded  situations,  and  resist  with  great  courage  any 
attack  upon  their  young.  The  Hateki,  Kites,  aud 
0»prey$,  are  well-known  forms  of  this  family. 

The  birds  of  the  VntTURiD*.  or  Vulture  tribe,  are, 
on  the  whole,  much  larger  than  those  of  the  pre- 
vious family,  but  they  a  "  much  less  courageous.  The 
beak  is  lengthened,  and  -.urvcd  only  at  the  end,  and  it 
is  not  in  the  least  toothed.  The  power  of  their  talons 
by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  stature  of  these 
birds,  and  they  make  more  use  of  their  beak  than  of 
their  claws.  Hence  they  are  not  adapted  for  a  contest 
with  a  courageous  victim,  and  rather  seek  carrion  al- 
ready decomposing,  io  which  they  are  attracted  — 
whether  by  the  sight  or  by  the  smell,  is  still  a  disputed 
question.  The  vultures  are  most  abundant  in  hot  cli- 
mates, where  thoy  perform  important  services,  by  remov- 
ing decomposing  carcasses,  which  would  otherwise  bo  a 
source  of  offensive  and  noxious  exhalations.  They  are 
sparingly  scattered  over  the  south  of  Europe;  in  Kgypt 
they  are  more  numerous;  aud  in  tropical  America,  al- 
though the  species  are  fewer,  the  individuals  are  much 
more  plentiful. 

The  STRioiDiE,  or  Owl  tribe,  including  all  the  noc- 
turnal birds  of  prey,  is  characterised  by  the  large 
proportion  of  the   head  to  the  body,  and   by   the 


Bam  Owl. 

aize  of  the  eyes,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of 
feathers.  Their  soft  downy  plumage,  too,  may  at  once 
be  distinguishetl  from  the  firm  and  sharply-cut  feathers 
of  the  diurnal  Ilaptoreg.  All  these  peculiarities  have 
reference  to  their  habits.  The  size  of  the  eyes  has  an 
evident  relation  to  the  small  amount  of  light  in  which 
they  are  usually  to  be  employed;  the  pupils  are  so 
large,  that  the  birds  are  dazzled  in  full  day;  hence 
in  part  arises  the  stupid  appearance  which  they  exhibit. 
The  fringe  which  Burtouudd  them  probably  boa  for  its 
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object  to  prevent  the  interference  of  tight  from  tha 
sides  above  or  below,  and  to  enable  them  to  concen- 
trate their  whole  power  of  sight  upon  the  object  di- 
rectly before  them — as  when  we  look  through  the  hand 
contracted  into  a  tube  at  some  object  which  we  desire 
to  see  more  distinctly.  This  fringe  is  most  remarkable 
in  the  Bam  Owl  and  its  aUieg.    In  the  owls  which  are 

Eartly  diurnal  in  their  habits,  this  circular  fringe  ii 
ardly  perceptible.  The  owls  seek  their  prey,  not  by 
power  of  flight,  but  by  stealing  upoi  it  unawares; 
hence  the  movement  of  their  wings  should  be  as  noise- 
less as  possible;  and  this  object  is  peculiarly  answered 
by  the  downy  chanvcter  of  the  whole  plumage,  and  by 
a  particular  arrangement  of  the  barbs  of  the  feathers 
at  the  edge  of  the  wings.  Their  food  is  wholly  animal; 
consisting  of  mice,  frogs,  small  birds,  fish  in  some  in- 
stances, and  insects. 

III.— Scansorei. 

The  peculiar  disposition  of  the  toes  in  the  birds  of 
this  order — two  being  placed  behind,  and  all  four  aris- 
ing nearly  on  the  same  level — gives  them  great  facility 
in  climbing  the  branches  of  trees,  but  proportionally 
impedes  their  progression  on  level  ground.  By  this 
charactor  thoy  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  all 
other  birds,  notwithstanding  many  and  striking  varia- 
tions in  the  form  of  the  bUl  and  wings.  Theu*  nests 
are  generally  less  skilfully  constructed  than  tho  3 
of  tho  Insessores;  and  they  often  employ  for  this  pur- 
pose the  clefts  and  hollows  in  decayed  trees:  one  family 
is  remarkable  for  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of 
other  birds.  Their  night  is  ordinarily  but  moderate. 
Their  nourishment  consists  of  insects  and  fruits;  and 
the  species  feeding  upon  each  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  greater  or  less  robustness  of  the  beak.  They 
may  be  divided  into  the  four  following  families: — 

1.  Picinx,  or  Woodpeckers,  chiefly  characterised  by 
their  long,  straight,  angular  bill,  the  end  of  which 
is  compressed  into  a  wedge,  adapted  to  jM^rforatc  tho 
bark  of  trees.  The  tongue  is  also  of  peculiar  conforma- 
tion, being  worm-like  in  its  shape,  barbed  at  its  point, 
and  capable  of  beiii"  suddenly  thrust  out  to  a  great 
length.  By  this  i  'nanism  the  bird  can  introduce  it 
into  holes  and  crevices,  or  even  under  the  loose  bark  of 
trees  infested  by  those  peculiar  insects  which  it  is  its 
province  to  destroy  ;  and  these  they  obtain,  not  only 
by  transfixing  them  with  the  barbed  point,  but  by 
causing  them  to  adhere  to  it  by  means  of  a  viscid  glue 
with  which  it  is  covered.  The  feet  of  these  birds  are 
short,  but  very  strong;  the  nails  are  broad  and  crooked. 
As  an  additional  and  powerful  support  in  their  rapid 
and  perpendicular  ascent  up  the  trutiks  of  trees,  their 
tail-feathers  are  very  firm,  and  terminate  in  points; 
so  that  this  member,  being  pressed  against  the  bark,  is 
of  assistance  'o  the  bird  in  maintaining  its  perpen- 
dicular attitude. 

2.  CucuLiD^,  or  Cuckoos,  a  numerous  and  diversified 
race,  spread  over  all  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 
They  are  principally  distinguished  by  the  short  and 
slender  make  of  the  feet,  of  which  one  of  the  back  toes 
can  be  occasionally  brought  forw'ards.  The  beak  is  of 
mean  length,  slightly  arched,  and  compressed  at  its 
sides.  Most  of  this  family  are  migratory,  and  scarcely 
any  build  nests  of  their  own.  They  fly  rapidly,  and 
subsist  upon  insects  and  fruits.  The  common  cuckoo 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  habit  of  depositing  its 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  generally  insectivorous 
species;  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  foster 
parents,  often  of  species  inferior  in  size,  bestow  as  much 
care  upon  the  young  cuckoo  as  upon  their  own  proper 
nestlings,  even  though  the  rearing  of  this  involves  the 
destruction  of  their  own  young ;  for,  if  other  eggs  are 
hatched  with  that  of  the  young  cuckoo,  the  latter 
speedily  ejects  the  rightful  tenants  from  the  nest,  and 
receives  all  the  attention  of  their  parents.  If  it  were 
not  for  this,  it  must  speedily  perish  for  want,  from  tlio 
frequency  and  urgency  of  its  demands  for  food,  and  its 
long  incapability  of  aasisting  itself. 

9.  RAUPH.\siiDiE,  or  Tmm'M,  easily  recognised  by 
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th«  enormoui  lixe  of  the  bill,  which  it  nearly  aa  large 
and  Ions  as  the  body  itself,  but  intomally  very  light 
and  cellular;  its  edgea  are  toothed,  and  lioth  mandi- 
bles are  arched  towards  the  tip.  The  tongue  is  narrow 
and  elongated,  and  laterally  barbed  like  a  feather. 
Their  feet  are  formed  more  for  grasping  than  climbing; 
accordinjjly,  they  always  live  among  trees,  and  proceed 
by  hoppmK  from  branch  to  branch.  Ho  light  and  ele> 
gant  are  their  movements,  that  in  the  living  bird,  in  its 
natural  situation,  the  disproportionateness  of  the  biU 
does  not  attract  observation.  Its  large  size  is  to  give 
a  more  extensive  distribution  to  the  nenrcs  of  smell, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  birds  to  discover  their 
food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  the  eggs  and  young  of 
other  birds,  and  also  to  enable  thcui  to  obtain  it,  by 
dipping  it  into  the  deep  hanging  L'^sts  which  abound  in 
their  natural  abodes,  for  which  purpose  its  surface  is 
endowed  with  considerable  sensibility,  enabling  it  to 
feel  the  contents  of  these  nests.  Toucans  are  mostly 
large-sized  birds,  and  clothed  with  brilliant  plumage. 
They  are  peculiar  to  the  warm  regioua  of  America, 
where  they  live  in  small  flocks,  dilTerent  species  often 
associating  together. 

4.  PsiTTACiDiE,  or  Parrots,  a  family  which  is  very 
widely  diffused  through  the  torrid  zone  in  both  new 
and  old  continents,  and  is  scarcely  found  beyond  it. 
It  contains  a  large  number  of  species,  each  of  which 
has  its  peculiar  locality,  the  short  wings  of  these  birds 
not  enabling  them  to  traverse  large  tracts  of  sea.  They 
correspond  with  the  other  Scansores  in  little  else  than 
the  structure  of  the  foot,  and  this  is  formed  rather  for 
grasping  than  for  climbing.  It  ia  also  used  for  con- 
veying food  to  the  mouth,  a  peculiarity  nowhere  else 
aeen  but  in  the  goat-suckers.  Their  bea.  's  stout, 
hard,  and  solid,  curved  and  pointed,  and  es  to 

assist  them  in  climbing.  They  subsist  upon  >>.^etable 
food,  and  have  a  peculiar  provision  for  supplying  their 
young,  analogous  to  that  which  will  be  described  as 
possessed  by  the  pigeons.  Their  jaws  are  set  in  motion 
bv  a  greater  variety  of  muscles  than  are  found  in  other 
birds.  Their  tongue  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  rounded;  and 
their  larynx,  or  organ  of  voice,  is  more  complicated 
than  in  other  birds — by  which  peculiarities  they  gain 
their  facility  of  imitating  the  human  voice  as  well  as 
other  sounds.  Their  voice,  in  a  state  of  nature,  how- 
ever, is  loud  and  harsh.  They  use  their  crooked  bills 
in  clambering  upon  trees,  where  they  feed,  nee  'e,  and 
spend  almost  the  whole  of  their  time. 

IT.— Roaores. 

This  onler,  corresponding  with  the  GaUinacea,  or 
poultiy  tribes,  consists  of  birds  with  bulky  bodies,  and 
essentially  formed  to  live  upon  diy  ground.  They  are 
the  most  easily  domesticated  of  the  whole  class;  they 
furnish  man  with  a  considerable  amount  of  savoury 
and  wholesome  food,  and  their  fecundity  is  very  great. 
Th<.  majority  of  them  are  at  once  known  by  their  strong 
thick  legs,  long  necks,  short  wings,  and  large  ample 
tails;  and  the  heads  of  many,  especially  of  the  males, 
are  ornamented  with  elegant  crests.  The  form  of  the 
bill  is  well  seen  in  the  common  cock;  the  upper  man- 
dible is  vaulted,  and  at  the  same  time  destitute  of  any 
notch;  the  whole  is  short  and  strong,  having  a  pecu- 
liarly homy  appearance.  "Vhe  wings  are  muscular,  but 
their  feathers  have  rounded  ends;  and  the  breast-bone 
presents  a  much  smaller  surface  for  the  attachment  of 
the  muscles  than  in  the  previous  orders,  so  that  the 
power  of  flight  is  comparatively  small.  Their  food, 
with  few  exceptionSj  is  entirely  vegetable,  and  their 
chief  support  is  derived  from  the  seeds  and  grains  of 
various  plants.  Many  of  them  eat  also  the  green  por- 
tions, and  are  in  this  respect  nearlv  peculiar  among 
birds.  Almost  all  of  them  have  a  large  crop  and  an 
extremely  muscular  gizzard. 

The  Rasores  are  mostly  social  birds,  and  are  readily 
domesticable.  In  general,  they  deposit  and  hatch  their 
eggs  on  the  ground,  in  a  rudely -constructed  nest  of 
straw;  but  aomo  of  them,  which  reside  in  forests,  build 
in  trees.     Each  male  usually  associates  with  many 


females  j  he  takei  no  part  in  the  oonitruetion  of  the 
nest  or  m  rearing  the  young,  and  these  are  oenorally 
numerous,  and  able  to  run  about  and  provide  ior  them- 
selves the  moment  they  quit  the  shell.  When  Uiis  is 
the  case,  the  male  is  larger  and  more  gaily-coloured 
than  the  female.  But  in  the  few  species  which  asso- 
ciate in  pairs,  as  the  ptarmigan  and  partridge,  the  sezea 
nearly  resemble  each  other  both  in  aize  and  colour. 

From  the  strong  resemblance  which  subsists  among 
all  the  membara  of  this  order,  the  division  of  them 
into  families  ia  difficult.  The  following  may  be  re- 
garded as  ilie  most  natural  distribution: — 1.  Piia- 
BiANiDf,  Pheasant  and  ^010/  tribe,  distinguished  by 
the  shortness  of  the  hind  toe,  the  presence  of  spurs  on 
the  legs,  and  the  beautiful  devolopraeat  of  the  tail. 
2.  CiuciniE,  Curasiows,  the  legs  of  which  are  destitute 
of  spurs,  and  the  hind  toe  so  much  developed,  as  to 
give  considerable  power  of  perching.  3.  Tbtraonidjs, 
Partrid^  tribe,  having  a  short  hind  toe,  and  also  very 
short  tails.  4,  CoLUMuiDiB,  the  Pigeon  tribe,  which  are 
much  isolated  from  the  rest,  and  may  be  rerarded  as 
in  aome  respects  allied  to  the  Insessores.  From  the 
well-kr.own  character  of  most  of  these  birdi,  a  detailed 
description  of  the  families  is  unnecessary. 

1.  The  whole  of  the  Piiasianida,  with  the  exception 
of  the  turkey,  are  restricted  to  the  old  world.  The 
characters  by  which  they  are  known  from  the  other 
families,  are  those  which  peculiarly  distinguish  the 
order ;  hence  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  regarding 
this  family  as  its  type.  It  ia  in  the  hotter  parte  of  Asia 
that  the  most  brilliantly-coloured  birds  of  this  family 
present  themselves  in  the  greatest  numbers.  The  pea- 
cock, for  example,  abounds  in  the  forests  of  India ;  and 
the  wild  specimens  even  surpass  the  domestic  Ones  in 
brilliancy.  The  turkeys  are  the  onlv  representatives 
of  this  group  in  the  new  world,  whence  they  were 
brought  by  the  early  discoverers,  and  are  now  quite 
naturalised  in  Europe.  The  guinea-fowl  is  originally 
a  native  of  Africa,  where  it  lives  in  large  flocks,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  marshes.  Of  our  common  fowls,  the 
original  ...ock,  like  that  of  most  domesticated  races, 
is  obscure ;  but  it  was  probably  a  species  of  gallus,  in- 
habiting Java  or  Sumatra.  The  phewants  were  origi- 
nally brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Phasis  in  Asia 
Minor:  several  very  handsome  species  abound  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Asia. 

2.  The  Cracid£,  or  Cwassoies,  wh'ch  are  restricted 
to  America,  offer  a  remarkable  contt  .^,  in  their  plain 
colours,  to  the  brilliant  plumage  of  the  Asiatic  races 
which  occur  in  nearly  the  same  parallels  of  latitude. 
They  are  equally  capable  of  domestication  with  the 
fowls ;  and  their  flesh  is  of  excellent  quality. 

3.  The  Tetraonid^,  or  Orowe  tribe,  also  differ 
strongly  from  the  Phasianidae,  in  the  comparative  dul- 
ness  of  their  plumage,  as  well  as  in  tlie  extreme  short- 
ness of  the  tail.  The  grouse  are  formed  to  inhabit  cold 
climates,  and  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.  The  largest  species,  commonly  known  as  the 
capercailzie,  is  the  largest  of  the  true  poultry,  surpass- 
ing the  turkey  in  size.  It  particularly  feeds  on  pine 
shoots.  These  birds  strut  with  outspread  tail,  in  the 
manner  of  the  turkeys;  and  are  polygamous.  The 
ptarmigan  live  in  pairs,  and  do  not  strut  in  this  man- 
ner ;  the  more  gsuerally-difiused  species  become  white 
in  winter;  there  ia  one  species  peculiar  to  Britain, 
however — the  moorfowl  or  red  grouae — which  doea  not 
change.  Nearly  all  the  grouse  have  the  toes  and  legs 
more  or  less  covered  with  soft  feathera ;  a  character 
which  disappears  in  the  Partridges,  an  extensive  group, 
scattered  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  old  world,  but  un- 
known in  the  new.  In  the  Quails,  we  have  the  minia- 
ture resemblance  of  partridges,  but  the  tail  ia  so  abort, 
as  to  be  nearly  imperceptible. 

4.  The  family  of  Columbida,  containing  a  large 
number  of  elegant  and  lovely  birds,  appears  as  much 
isolated  from  the  rest  as  the  Parrots  are  from  the 
Scansores.  Although  it  is  particularly  numerous,  and 
apread  over  every  part  of  the  world,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  its  members  from  all  other  birds. 
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One  of  thair  chief  paouliuitiei  ii  the  douAb  dUaUtion 
of  the  crop,  which  expftndi  on  each  aide  of  the  gullet; 
and  the  Toung  are  fed  with  grain  disgorged  from  this 
receptacle  bv  the  parent,  and  impregnate  with  a  le- 
oretion  which  it  formi.  Theie  birdi  lire  iuyariably  in 
pain ;  thej  nettle  in  trees,  or  in  the  holes  of  roclcs, 
and  lay  but  few  eggi,  though  they  breed  often.  This 
family  includes  the  whole  of  the  well-known  tribe  of 
Pig«m%»  and  Dow*.  Borne  of  the  tropical  species  are  of 
considerable  lise,  and  of  rery  rich  plumage. 

7.-<lursoraSi 
This  order  contain!  a  small  number  of  species,  diffbr- 
ing  so  considentblr  from  onn  ^nether,  that  almost  erery 
one  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  diflferent  family, 
and  yet  all  agreeing  in  one  characteristic — the  non- 
development  m  the  wings,  and  the  enormous  sizu  and 
power  of  their  lege— by  which  they  seem  justly  lepa- 
nted  from  all  other  orders  of  birds.  They  may  be 
regarded  as  in  many  respects  intermediate  between  the 
Rasores  and  Orallatores ;  but  they  also  present  many 
ramarkable  points  of  approximation  to  the  Mammalia. 
The  most  obTious  of  these  are  the  loss  of  the  powers  of 
flight,  and  the  dependence  on  the  legs  alone  for  loco- 
motion ;  and  the  deficiency  (moat  conspicuous  in  the 
cassowary)  of  barbs  upon  the  feathers,  so  that  they 
much  resemble  hair.  In  their  internal  structure, 
moreorer,  similar  approximations  exist:  thus  the 
ostrich  has  the  rudiment  both  of  a  diaphragm  and 
urinary  bladder,  organs  which  are  wanting  in  all  other 
birds.  Although  destitute  of  the  powers  of  flight,  wings 
exist  in  an  undeveloped  or  rudiroentarr  state;  and  It 
has  been  observed  that,  when  the  ostrich  is  running, 
its  smhll  anterior  members  execute  analogous  motions, 
which  seem  to  assist  it.  Their  muscles,  however,  re- 
quiring but  little  strength,  the  sternum  has  no  promi- 
nent keel,  but  is  flat  as  in  man  ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  extremities  are  of 
enormous  size  and  power.  Only  five  genera  are  at 
present  known  to  exist  in  this  order : — 

The  $tru$Mo,  or  ostrich,  is  a  well-known  bird  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  its  feathers 
do  not  difier  so  widely  from  those  of  other  birds  as  do 
those  of  the  cassowary,  being  furnished  with  barbs;  but 
these  do  not  adhere  to  one  another,  no  that  no  conti- 
nuoue  resisting  surface  is  formed.  Still,  the  wings  pre- 
sent sufficient  expanse  to  assist  the  bird  in  running ; 
which  movement  it  executes  so  swiftly,  that  scarcely 
any  animal  can  overtake  it.  The  rhea,  or  South  Ameri- 
can ostrich,  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  African  ostrich, 
and  more  thinly  covered  with  featbsrs.  Two  species, 
or  rather  varieties,  exist,  one  inhabitiug  the  central 
parts  of  South  America,  where  it  is  as  abundant  in 
some  localities  as  the  ostrich  in  Africa ;  and  the  other 
in  Patagonia,  where  it  is  rare. 

The  catwuiu$,  or  cassowary,  has  wings  shorter  than 
those  of  the  ostrich,  and  quite  useless  in  aiding  progres- 
sion. Besides  the  peculiarity  of  the  feather,  which  has 
been  alreadv  mentioned  aa  givinj^  it  the  appearance  of 
hair,  there  is  another,  consisting  in  the  groat  develop- 
ment of  the  aeeeuory  plume,  so  that  two  or  even  three 
equal  stems  appear  to  grow  from  the  same  quill.  In  its 
seneral  aspect  and  size  it  much  resembles  the  ostrich, 
but  difliers  in  the  structure  of  its  digestive  organs.  The 
head  is  surmounted  by  a  bony  prominence,  covered 
with  horn.  The  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  is  bare  of 
feathers,  and  of  a  bright-blue  and  flame  colour ;  it  is 
furnished  with  wattles,  like  those  of  the  turkey-cock, 
which  change  colour  under  the  same  circumstances. 
It  lives  on  fhiit  and  eggs,  but  not  on  giaiu;  and  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

The  AtHiMiw,  or  emu,  is  a  native  of  Nr  v  Holland, 
and  is  closely  allied  to  the  cassowary ;  but  its  plumage 
b  more  dense,  from  its  feathers  being  more  barbed. 

The  apleryx  of  New  Zealand  api>ears,  of  all  birds,  to 
kave  the  wings  reduced  to  the  most  simple  rudiments ; 
and  it  presents,  at  the  same  time,  many  points  of  ap- 
proximation to  the  Mammalia.  It  has  a  complete  dia- 
pbtagm,  iat4  no  Mr-oelU  exift  in  its  abdomen ;  not  are 


any  of  its  bones  hoUow.  The  bill  is  long  and  slandtf  ( 
the  rudiments  of  wingi  are  terminated  by  a  shrjp  hook, 
which  seems  to  be  au  important  organ  of  defence ;  the 
feet  liave  three  voes  in  fW>nt,  and  the  rudiment  of  % 
fourth  behind,  the  claw  of  which  is  alone  externally 
visible.  The  size  of  this  bird  is  about  that  of  a  do- 
mestic fowl,  and  its  colour  a  deep  brown.  It  runs  with 
rapidity,  and  defends  itself  vigorously  with  itn  feci.  It 
is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  subsists  on  insects. 

With  this  group  is  probably  to  be  associated  the  doio, 
now  known  to  us  only  by  some  very  imperfect  remains, 
and  by  the  paintings  niid  descriptions  of  naturalist* 
nearly  two  centuries  since,  when  it  seems  to  hare  ex- 
isted in  the  islands  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  espe- 
cially Madagascar  t  though  no  traces  of  it  can  now  be 
found  there.  Another  recent  I  v-extinct  bird  of  the  same 
group  is  the  Dine,  nil  (from  deinos,  terrible;  and  omii, 
a  bird),  bones  of  whicli  have  been  fbund  in  the  live^ 
mud  of  New  Zealand,  indicating  a  liz*  nearly  twice 
that  of  the  ostrich. 

VI.-OraUatot«s. 

The  Grallatores,  Waders  or  Stilt-birds,  derive  their 
name  from  thoir  habits  and  conformation.  Their  long 
legs  raise  up  their  bodies,  as  it  were,  upon  stilts ;  and 
thus  elevated,  they  frequent  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  marshes,  the  shores  of  estuaries;  and,  whilst  rest- 
ing with  their  feet  upon  the  land,  derive  their  nourish- 
ment chiefly  from  the  water — some  feeding  exclusively 
upon  small  fishes,  aquatic  mollusca,  worms,  small  rep- 
tiles, and  water  insects — whilst  others  are  of  more  ter- 
restrial habits  and  food.  Such  as  are  more  especially 
aquatic  have  a  short  web  to  their  toes.  Their  wines 
are  long,  afibrdiug  them  the  power  of  changing  theix 
habitation  with  the  seasons,  which  most  of  them  enjoy. 
During  flight,  they  stretch  out  their  long  legs  behind, 
to  counterbalance  their  long  necks;  and  the  tail  is 
always  extremely  short,  its  function  as  a  rudder  being 
transferred  to  the  legs.  They  mostly  construct  or  choose 
their  nests  upon  the  ground ;  and  the  young  are  en- 
abled to  run  about  as  soon  as  hatched,  except  in  those 
species  which  live  in  pairs.  The^  are  remarkable  for 
their  power  of  preserving  a  motionless  position  upon 
one  leg  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  Waders  may  be  grouped  together  under  four 
families,  principally  characterised  by  the  form  of  the 
beak  : — 1.  AROEiDiS,  the  Heron  tribe,  in  which  the  beak 
is  long,  thick,  and  stout,  and  has  usually  cutting  edges, 
as  well  as  a  point.  2.  ScoLOPACiDiE,  the  Snipe  and 
Woodcock  tribe,  in  which  the  bill  is  long,  slender,  and 
feeble.  3.  Rallid£,  the  RaU  and  Coot  tribe,  in  which 
the  bill  is  less  slender;  but  the  chief  character  is  de- 
rived from  the  extreme  length  of  the  toes.  4.  The 
Charadriaoa,  or  Plover  tribe,  in  which  the  bill  is  of 
moderate  size,  and  the  back  toe  either  entirely  absent, 
or  not  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground. 

1.  The  family  of  AnDciDiE  includes  the  Cranes  and 
Storks  besides  the  true  Herons.  Nearly  all  the  Cranes 
are  large  birds,  with  short  powerless  wings;  their  necks 
long,  and  frequently  naked,  and  their  habits  more  ter- 
restrial than  those  of  any  of  their  congeners.  They 
feed  almost  exclusively  upon  vegetables ;  and  have  a 
inusciilar  gizzard.  Most  of  them  live  in  warm  lati- 
tudes; and  those  which  frequent  Europe,  migrate  south- 
wards in  the  autumn,  and  return  in  the  spring.  The 
Ueroni  difl!er  from  the  Cranes  in  being  decidedly 
carnivorous;  they  are  known  by  a  larger  and  more 
pointed  bill,  and  by  the  greater  length  of  their  legs. 
Tlieir  stomach  is  a  largo  undivided  sac,  but  slightly 
muscular.  As  a  whole,  they  are  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  Waders ;  not  so  much,  however,  on  account  of 
the  coloun  of  their  plumage,  as  from  the  elegant  crests 
and  prolonged  feathers  which  ornament  nearly  all  the 
Hpeuies.  They  build  in  societies,  usually  in  trees  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  banks  of  rivers ;  but  generally  feed 
and  live  solitarily.  They  are  chiefly  supported  by  fish, 
for  which  they  watch  in  some  concealed  situation,  trans- 
fixing them  as  they  pass  with  their  long  and  shaip  bills. 
The  Utorkt  are  less  aquatic  in  theit  habits  than  ta«  rMfe 
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of  the  family,  neitling,  by  preference,  on  towen  and 
chiinney-Btaoki;  each  pair  returning,  for  many  tuccei- 
Bive  aeasona,  to  the  same  place  in  the  spring,  alter 
having  pasaed  the  winter  in  Africa. 

2.  The  ScoLOPACiuji,  or  Snipe  tribe,  charocteriaed  by 
their  Ions,  (lender,  and  feeble  bill,  which  only  enables 
them  to  bore  in  the  mud  in  search  of  worms  and  small 
iuiieots,  have  all  nearly  the  same  conformation,  the  same 
hubita,  and  the  iwmo  distribution  of  colours ;  so  that  it 
is  dilhcult  to  distinguish  amongst  them.  They  are  also 
remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  their  legs,  and  the  small- 
noM  of  the  hinder  toe.  They  run  with  vast  celerity,  and 
have  considerable  powers  of  flight ;  and  they  have  also 

the  faculty,  in  part, 
both  of  Bwmiming  and 
diving.  The  females 
are  usually  larger  than 
the  males,  and  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  ground,  in 
little  or  no  nest.  Their 
geographic  dispersion 
is  as  wide  as  their  lo- 
comotive powciv  are 
great.  The  shores  of 
every  part  of  the  world 
abound  with  sandpipers 
and  curlews ;  whilst 
snipes,  woodcocks,  &c. 
frequent  the  inland 
waters  and  marshy 
grounds.  The  j<i/<«  sur- 
pass all  the  rest  of  this 
family,  and  probably 
therefore  all  other  birds, 
in  the  length  and  slen- 
demese  of  their  legs. 

3.  The  Rallid^  or  Bail  tribe,  ore  furnished  with 
very  long  toea,  for  traversing  aquatic  herbage;  and 
they  are  oven  useful  in  swimming,  especially  in  some 
species  in  which  their  surface  is  extended  by  a  border 
of  membrane.  They  are  also  distinguished  by  the  form 
of  the  body,  which  is  very  thin  and  narrow — a  struc- 
ture adapted  to  their  habits  and  mode  of  life,  lince  they 
live  for  the  most  part  in  the  thick  and  tangled  recesses 
of  the  reeds  and  aquatic  vegetables  which  clotna  the 
sides  of  rivers  and  morasses.  Their  wings  are  short, 
or  of  moderate  leneth,  and  their  flight  feeble;  but  they 
run  with  conaiderable  swiilnesa.  They  are  for  the  moat 
Dort  solitary  and  timid  birds,  hiding  themselves  at  the 
least  approach  of  danger,  but  quitting  their  semi-aquatic 
retreats  mominc  and  evening,  to  feed  in  more  open 
spots.  The  fleui  of  these  burds  is  delicate;  and,  as 
they  live  chiefly  upon  aquatic  seeds  and  vegetable  ali- 
ment, they  may  be  regarded  as  aquatic  Oallinaceee. 
The  raUs,  coots,  and  crakes,  are  the  chief  British  species 
of  this  family,  and  are  sufiiciently  characteristic. 

Under  the  Bail  tribe  are  puced  two  remarkable 
birds,  the  place  of  which  is  rather  doubtful.  One  ia 
the  jacana,  which  is  distinguished  from  all  other  stilt- 
birds  by  the  length  of  its  toes  and  claws,  which  enable 
it  to  walk  with  facility  on  the  floating  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants.  The  other  is  the  ilamingo,  which  is  perhaps 
rather  to  bo  considered  as  one  of  the  duck  tribe,  with 
an  inordinately  long  neck  and  legs.  The  front  toes 
are  webbed  to  their  ends,  and  the  hind  toe  is  extremely 
short.  The  mandibles  are  suddenly  bent  downwards, 
about  the  middle  of  their  length ;  and  thev  are 
roughened  at  the  edges,  like  those  of  the  ducks,  to 
which  the  fleshiness  of  the  tongue  also  shows  an  al- 
liance. It  feeds  on  mollusca,  insects,  the  spawn  of 
fishes,  &c.  The  flamingoes  construct  their  nests  in 
marshy  situations,  placing  themselves  astride  of  them 
during  the  act  of  mcubation,  being  incapacitated  by 
the  length  of  their  legs  from  sitting  on  them  in  the 
usual  manner. 

4.  The  CHAKAD&iADiE,  or  Plover  tribe,  are  less 
aquatic  than  most  of  the  other  families.  The  le^s  are 
long,  and  the  bock  toe  is  either  quite  absent;,  or  so 
•hoit  as  not  to  reach  (he  grouad.    Thejr  Uro  onlj  on 


■andy  and  unsheltered  ihorei,  or  on  eipoisd  oommoni, 
oongregatm^  in  flocks,  and  running  with  great  iwiA- 
ness.  The  bill  is  usually  of  moderate  strength,  enabling 
these  birds  to  penetrate  the  cpround  in  leaKh  of  worau, 
to  obtain  which  they  have  the  habit  of  patting  with 
their  feet,  which  causes  the  worms  to  riio.  The  spaoiM 
in  which  the  bill  is  more  feeble,  frequent  meadows  and 
newly-ploughed  land,  where  this  food  can  be  obtained 
with  greater  ease;  those  which  have  stronger  bills,  sub- 
sist additionally  on  groin,  herbage,  kc.  Of  the  ploven, 
several  species  exist  in  Britain ;  and  others  are  dia- 
tributed  through  most  other  countries.  Some  chiefly 
frequent  the  sea-coast,  and  others  the  upland  moon. 
The  Lapwing*  are  neai'ly  allied  to  the  plovers,  and,  like 
them,  are  migratory,  passing  the  winter  in  warm  lati- 
tudes: they  are  peculiar  to  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
They  are  very  noisy  birds,  screaming  at  every  sound 
they  hear,  and  defending  themselves  with  courage 
against  birds  of  prey. 

Three  other  genera  of  this  family  are  worthy  of 
notice.  The  Bustard*  connect  the  Orallatores  with  the 
Uosores,  in  the  heaviness  of  their  bodies,  the  small 
membrane  at  the  base  of  their  toes,  and  some  other 
characters.  They  have,  however,  the  long  naked  legs 
of  this  order,  and  the  flavour  of  th:>ir  flesh  resemblM 
that  of  the  wading -birds.  The^  fly  little,  scarcely 
ever  using  their  wmgs,  except  (like  the  ostriches)  to 
assist  them  in  running.  They  feed  equally  on  grain, 
herbage,  worma,  and  insects.  The  great  bustard  is  the 
largest  of  the  European  birds,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
kinds  of  garao :  it  has  been  nearly  extirpated  in  Great 
Britain .  The  Turttstone  is  at  once  recognued  by  a 
short  stout  bill,  turned  slightly  upwards:  the  name  is 
derived  from  the  habit  it  possesses  of  turning  up  stones 
on  the  sea-shore,  to  feed  upon  the  marine  animals  con- 
cealed beneath.  The  Oytter-catdier  has  a  long,  straight, 
wedge-shaped  beak,  strong  enough  to  force  open  the 
bivalve  shells  of  the  molluscs  upun  which  it  feedf. 

Vn.— Natatorss. 

The  Swimmers  are,  of  all  the  orden  of  birds,  the 
moat  CMily  recognisable  by  the  structure  and  position 
of  their  oar-like  feet.  This  peculiarity,  which  occa- 
sions that  awkwardness  of  gait  on  land  which  every 
one  may  observe  in  ducks  and  geese,  is  extremely 
favourable  to  those  birds  whoso  'business  is  in  the 
great  waters.'  The  body  is  boat-ahaped,  and  the  neck 
"ery  long  in  proportion,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
prey  beneath  the  water  when  the  bird  is  floating  on  the 
surface.  The  thick  downy  covering  is  rendered  im- 
pervious to  water  by  the  abundant  application  of 
on  oily  secretion.  The  bones  of  these  birds  are  not 
hollow,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the  class,  but  are  filled 
with  on  oily  marrow.  Tn  this,  and  in  other  points, 
theii-  structure  approximates  to  that  of  reptiles.  Their 
circulation  is  leaa  energetic  than  that  of  the  other 
orders,  and  is  capable  of  being  considerably  retarded, 
by  the  obstruction  of  the  respiration,  without  injury. 
As  the  water  is  the  element  on  which  these  birds  are 
formed  to  move,  so  does  it  also  supply  them  with  food. 
Some  of  them  live  on  aquatic  plaiits  and  submarine 
insects  ;  but  the  greater  proportion  prey  upon  fish,  and 
those  innu'^erable  swimming  and  creeping  things  which 
subsist  in  ..mo  sea,  and  cover  its  shores.  In  general, 
several  females  associate  with  one  male,  and  the  young 
are  hatched  in  a  condition  which  renders  the  co-opera- 
tion of  both  parents  for  their  support  unnecessary, 
being  able  to  take  to  the  water,  and  swim  about  in 
search  of  food,  the  instant  they  are  liberated  from  the 
egg-coverings. 

This  order  may  Lo  divided  into  five  families — 1.  The 
ANATiDiE,  or  Ihu:k  tribe;  2.  The  Larida,  or  Oulls; 
3.  The  PKLicAMOiE,  or  Pelicans;  4.  The  Colymbicjc, 
or  Divers;  6.  The  ALCiDiE,  or  Penguins.  The  three 
first  are  distinguished  by  the  length  of  their  wings, 
which  enables  them  to  flv  well ;  while  in  the  two  latter, 
these  members  are  so  short,  that  they  seem  perfectly 
uaeloss  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  fins. 
1.  The  Amaiid^  are  diatinguiahed'  by  *  (hick  bilL 
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which  U  horny  only  »t  iti  extremity ;  the  reni»!nder  of 
thfl  ouuidiblet  b«ing  iureited  with  a  lofl  akin,  which  in 
other  birdi  ii  tbund  only  at  their  hinder  part,  Thii 
■kill,  in  the  ducks,  ii  extreiuoly  lenaitiro,  and  br  it  the 
animals  take  cognisance  oi  the  ftKnl  cuntained  in  the 
mud  into  which  they  plunee  their  bills.  The  c<lj^  of 
the  bill  are  roiixhenod,  either  by  plates  or  small  teeth 
•rising  from  it;  and  the  tongue  is  large  and  fleshy. 
These  birds  live  more  in  fresh  waters  than  in  the  sea ; 
and  many  of  them  (such  as  geese  and  swanit)  are  ex- 
clusively yegetable-feeders.  The  ducks,  on  the  other 
band,  subsi  it  in  part  upon  animal  diet;  an'  one  tribe 
oi  them,  the  mergainers,  feed  almost  excludi  ely  upon 
iish.  Uniler  the  general  designation  of  duckt,  ffeete, 
and  itMtu,  all  the  birds  of  this  family  may  Ihj  ar- 
ranged;  and  as  those  typical  forms  are  so  well  known, 
it  if)  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  it,  although  the 
habits  of  many  species  are  extremely  interesting. 

2.  The  Larid;!,  or  Oull  tril)e,  resemble  the  higher 
orders  of  birds  in  their  general  structure.  The  wings 
are  very  long,  ar.d  their  jiowers  of  flight  considerable. 
The  feet,  although  webbed,  are  so  constructed  as  to 
enable  them  to  walk  with  ease  along  the  shore  in  sean^h 
of  food;  the  legs  are  slender,  and  sometimes  so  lun^,  as 
to  resemble  those  of  the  waders  ;  the  hind  toe  is  very 
small,  and  sometimes  wanting.  Many  of  the  birds  of 
this  tribe  have  a  tendency  to  associate  in  flocks.  In 
consequence  of  their  capability  of  protracted  flight, 
they  are  met  with  at  a  greater  distance  from  land  than 
moat  others:  many  b|)ecies  arc  almost  constantly  on  the 
wing,  and  brave  the  most  violent  storms.  They  seem 
to  devour  almost  every  description  of  animal  and  vege- 
table food.  This  family  includes,  with  the  i/ulU,  the 
Skuas,  Terns,  Petreb,  and  also  the  Albatross  of  the 
Southeni  Seas,  which  is  the  largest  of  all  aquatic  birds, 
and  in  its  general  habits  may  bo  describod  as  a  sort  of 
marine  vulture.  II  is  extremely  vora'jioiis,  and  devours 
almost  anything  that  fills  in  its  way. 

3.  The  PelicaniD;!!,  or  Pelican  tribe,  are  character- 
ised by  having  the  hind  voe  united  to  the  rcHt  by  one 
continuous  membrane:  notwithstanding  this  conforma- 
tion, which  renders  their  feet  perfect  oars,  they  are  al- 
most the  only  Natatores  which  perch  upon  trees.  All 
of  them  fly  well,  and  have  short  legs.  They  are  a 
large,  voracious,  and  wandering  tribe,  living  for  the 
most  part  on  the  ocean,  and  seldom  approaching  laud 
but  at  the  season  of  incubation.  The  Pelicans  them- 
selves are  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the  bill,  which 
is  armed  with  an  abrupt  hook  at  the  end ;  the  width  of 
the  gape  is  excessive;  and  the  skin  hanging  from  the 
lower  jaw,  and  forming  the  throat,  is  so  extensible,  as 
to  dilate  into  a  pouch  capable  of  holding  a  largo  quan- 
tity of  fish.  The  Cormorants  are  remarkable  for  being 
not  only  voracious,  but  docile,  so  that  they  have  been 
tramed  for  fishing,  as  hawks  for  fowling. 

4.  The  C0LYMUIU.E,  or  Divers,  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  intermediate  in  structure  1>etween  the  Duck 
tribe  and  the  next  family.  They  are  all  marine  birds, 
with  a  lengthened,  strong,  straight  bill.  The  wings  are 
in  general  remarkably  short ;  and  the  feet  placed  so  far 
behind  the  point  of  equilibrium  of  the  body,  that  they 
will  not  allow  the  birds  to  walk  u]>on  land  even  so  well 
as  ducks ;  but  they  can  pursue  the  fishes  upon  which 
they  feed,  even  beneath  the  wr.tei,  with  great  swiftness. 
They  are  few  in  number,  and  are  chiefly  confined  *o 
the  seas  of  northern  regions. 

5.  The  ALCiDiE,  oT^uk  tribe,  exhibit  the  most  re- 
markable adaptation  of  the  structure  of  the  bird  to  an 
aquatic  life  with  which  the  entire  order  presents  us. 
This  is  best  seen  in  the  Penguins,  whose  wings  are  very 
email,  and  covered  with  mere  vestiges  of  feathers, 
which  resemble  scales  ;  so  that  they  serte  as  admirable 
fins  or  paddles,  but  are  totally  useless  for  flight.  The 
feet  are  placed  very  far  back,  so  that,  when  upon  land, 
the  bird  stands  nearly  erect.  Having  no  power  of 
flight,  and  not  being  able  to  run,  the  penguin  may  be 
overtaken  with  etkao  upon  land ;  but  ovux  in  the  water, 
it  distances  its  punuers,  swimming  with  the  case  and 
rapidity  of  a  fi<h. 
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CLAM  ni.-RKPnLEi. 

The  Reptiles,  which  constitute  the  class  next  to  be 
considereil,  presents  us  with  more  diversity  of  form 
amongst  its  separate  orders  than  any  other  division  of 
the  vertebrated  sub-kingdom.  Scarcely  any  animals  are 
more  unlike  in  ex  conial  aspect  than  tortoises  and  ser- 
pents; yet  we  find  that  these  extreme  fonns  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  a  gradual  series;  and  the 
internal  differences  are  not  so  greatas  to  prevent  their 
association  into  one  class,  distinguished  by  characters 
which  are  common  to  all.  These  characters  are — their 
low  power  of  maintaining  heat,  or  cold-bloodedness, 
arising  from  the  imperfect  al'ration  of  their  blood,  of 
which  only  a  portion  is  sent  to  the  lungs  at  each  im- 
pulse of  the  heart  (see  Animal  Piiysiolocy)  ;  their 
oviparous  reproduction,  and  the  protection  of  the  skin 
by  hard  scales  or  plates. 

The  deficiency  111  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  com- 
bined with  the  slowness  and  feebleness  of  the  circula- 
tion, is  connected  with  general  inactivity  of  the  nutri- 
tive functions,  as  well  as  with  nbtuseness  of  sensation  and 
slugpshnoss  of  locomotion.  It  is  a  curious  result  of  the 
feeble  exercise  of  these  functions,  that  they  may  be 
suspended  for  a  considerable  time  without  apparent  in- 
jun  to  the  animal;  and  that  parts  separated  from  the 
boily,  retain  for  a  long  period  much  of  that  low  degree 
of  vitality  which  they  usually  exhibit  in  connection 
with  it.  Although,  at  present,  Reptiles  appear  to  per- 
form a  comparatively  insignificant  part  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  especially  in  temperate  climates,  whera  their 
numbers  are  few,  and  their  powers  feeble,  we  Icam  from 
the  records  of  geology  that  there  was  a  period,  long 
antecedent  to  the  creation  of  Uirds  and  Mammalia, 
when  gigantic  animals  of  this  class  constituted  the 
chief  tenants  of  the  earth. 

I.— Cbelonla. 

The  onler  Chelonia  differs  the  most  of  any  from  the 
general  form  of  tb(^  class.  The  shell  in  which  the  body 
IS  enclosed,  and  into  which,  in  some  spoeios,  the  head, 
legs,  and  tail  can  bo  completely  withdrawn,  would  seem 
a  perfectly  now  organ,  to  which  nothing  coircspondent 
exists  among  vertebrated  animals.  And  the  fin-like 
extremities  of  the  aquatic  species  remind  us  more  of 
fish  than  of  other  reptiles.  The  shell,  however,  is  com- 
posed of  the  usual  bones  of  the  skeleton,  mo<lified  only 
ni  their  form.  The  upper  piece,  termed  the  carapace, 
is  usually  more  or  less  arched,  and  is  composed  of  a 
bony  expansion  of  the  ribs,  which  are  consolidated  into 
a  firm  structure,  adhering  to  each  other  along  their 
edges,  and  covered  with  homy  plates,  secreted  from  the 
skm  like  hair  or  nails.  The  lower  plate,  or  plastron, 
is  formed  by  a  peculiar  development  of  the  sternum  or 
breast-bone,  which,  instead  of  being  prolongetl  forwards 
into  a  keel,  to  give  attachment  to  large  muscles,  as  in 
birds,  is  cxteiidetl  laterally  for  the  prote<:tion  of  the 
subjacent  parts. 

Most  of  the  Cbelonia  possess  no  weapons  of  offence, 
being  destitute  of  teeth,  claws,  or  other  sharp  instru- 
ments. The  jaws  are  covered  with  a  homy  substance, 
resembling  that  of  the  bills  of  birds;  but  their  surfaces 
ai'i  usually  rounded,  so  as  to  be  more  adapted  to  bruise 
than  to  bite.  The  shell,  however,  serves  as  a  most 
cffK:tual  means  of  passive  resistance.  In  the  land 
B[)ecies  it  is  usually  high-arched,  and  firmly  united,  so 
as  to  bear  a  very  great  weight  without  injury;  and  the 
feebleness  of  the  power  of  motion  in  these  animals  is 
thus  compensated.  Ilut  in  the  aquatic  species  it  is 
generally  more  flattened,  so  aa  to  a|)po8e  less  resistance 
to  the  water.  Some  of  these  have  the  power  of  swim- 
ming with  considerable  rapidity,  and  are  altogether 
more  active  in  their  habits  than  the  rest  of  the  order. 
In  these,  the  shell  affords  a  much  leas  complete  protec- 
tion to  the  body,  and  its  parts  are  more  loosely  united, 
so  that  it  possesses  some  degree  of  flexibility. 
Among  the  families  into  which  the  Chelonia  arc 
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■ubdlrided,  it  will  be  conrenient  to  notice  fint  the 
CHRi/)NiD.ff,  or  TStrtltn,  TheM  aru  diitlnguiiihotl  by  the 
iiicompleteneM  of  their  ihellj  coverinit,  and  by  the  pe- 
culiar modification  of  tlie  feet  fur  iwinimlng.  The  rU)«, 
by  the  union  of  which  the  carapace  ii  formed,  are  lupa- 
rate  from  one  another  around  it*  margin,  and  tiio  pieces 
which  ''omiioae  the  plastron  do  nut  form  a  continuous 

1>late,  but  leave  sreat  intervals,  which  are  occupied  only 
)y  cartilage.  All  the  feet  are  much  elongated,  parti- 
cularly the  anterior  pair,  and  are  flattened,  so  as  to 
serve  for  oars  or  paddles.  The  toes  are  seldom  at  all 
■oitarated,  the  whole  foot  being  enveloned  in  the  same 
skni,  closely  set  with  hard  plates.  They  live  almost 
entirely  at  sea,  feeding  chi(<t1y  upon  marine  plants,  and 
they  only  come  to  the  shore  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

The  EMYDiB,  Frah-water  Turtlet,  or  AIwi  Tortoiiet, 
are  intennediate  in  form  between  the  family  Just  de- 
scribed and  the  Land  Tortoises.  The  character  by  which 
they  may  be  most  constantly  separated  from  the  marine 
Turtles,  is  the  distinotnoDs  of  tneir  toes,  which  are  ter- 
minated by  claws;  but  a  web  still  exiiits  between  the 
toes,  which  assists  them  in  swimming,  and  also  prevents 
the  feet  from  sinking  into  mud,  Itivers,  ponds,  and 
running  streams  are  the  haunts  of  these  animals,  of 
which  one  species  is  common  in  the  south  and  cast  of 
I'^urope,  and  is  fattened  for  food  in  Germany  and  UuNsia, 
where  it  is  considered  a  delicacy.  The  food  of  the 
IJmydw  consists  of  mollusca,  aquatic  insects,  smuU  iish, 
carrion,  and  vegetables. 

The  family  of  Testudinidj:,  or  Land  Torlouei,  is 
distinguished  by  the  higlily-arrhed  carapace,  and  still 
more  by  the  short  clubby  feet,  uf  the  animals  compos- 
ing it.  Their  armour  is  harder  and  thicker  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  and  also  more  firmly  united  together, 
than  that  of  the  aquatic  species.  The  neck  and  Ic;:^  are 
short,  and  capable  of  being  drawn  entirely  within  the 
shell ;  so  that  the  whole  structure  of  the  animal  is 
a<lapted  for  passive  resistance.  The  feet,  shaped  very 
much  like  those  of  the  elephant,  are  ndaptod  tor  walk- 
ing on  firm  ground  only,  as  the  surface  they  present  is 
very  small.  They  are  subdivided  into  toes,  of  which 
there  are  five  on  the  fore  feet  nnd  four  on  the  hind; 
and  these  are  furnished  with  short  conical  claws,  well 
adapted  for  digging.  These  creatures  are  of  the  most 
inoffensive  character  possible.  They  feed  only  upon 
roots  and  vegetables,  and  upon  the  worms  and  slugs 
that  infest  these:  during  the  summer  they  live  in  wuuds, 
or  among  herbage ;  and  they  pass  the  winter,  in  cold 
climates,  beneath  the  earth,  where  they  burrow  and 
sleep.  They  are  generally  dispersed  in  all  the  warm 
and  temperate  latitudes;  but  they  do  not  naturally 
extend  to  Great  Britain,  although  individuals  that 
have  been  introduced  have  lived  to  a  great  age. 

n.— Enallosanria. 

The  order  Enaliosuuria  has  been  fouiulcd  upon  two 
extraordinary  tossil  genera — the  Ichthyosaunit  and  the 
Plerioiaunu,  fur  an  account  of  which,  see  Geology. 

III.— LorioatA. 

The  order  Loncata  includes  the  Crocodiles,  Alliga- 
tow,  and  Gavials.  The  body  is  enclnsed  in  a  sort  of 
plate-armour,  of  which  the  separate  portions  are  closely 
fitted  together,  and  are  capable  of  great  resistance. 
This  order  includes  the  most  bulky  reptiles  at  present 
known  to  exist.  Some  of  them  attain  the  length  of 
thirty  feet,  f.nd  a  ciroumfereace  of  seven  or  eight. 
Although  capable  of  moving  on  land,  the  greater 
number  of  them  prefer  the  water,  and  show  their  chief 
activity  in  it.  BesidcB  the  expansion  of  the  foot,  they 
are  adapted  for  swiiurainp  by  the  lateral  comprossion  of 
the  tail,  which  thus  acts  as  a  large  and  powerful  fin. 
The  crocodiles  and  their  allies  are  all  inhabitants  of  the 
rivers  and  fresh  waters  of  warm  climates ;  and  they  are 
all  purely  carnivorous.  They  destroy  their  prey  b^ 
holiUng  it  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  until  it  is 
drowned;  the  position  of  their  nostrils,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  air-passages,  being  such  that  they  are 
th«mwlves  eoftbled  to  breathe  during  the  process.   They 


cannot  swallow  under  water,  however,  and  their  hfbit 
is  to  hide  their  prey  in  holes  on  the  bank,  until  it  haa 
become  putrid,  and  then  to  devour  it  at  leisure.  The 
group  may  be  divided  into — the  Crocodik*,  chiefly  inha- 
biting the  Nile  and  other  African  riven;  the  Oaviah, 
found  in  the  Ganges  and  other  Asiatic  rivers;  and 
the  Caymatu  or  Alliaalorn,  contined  to  the  new  world. 
The  characteristic  ditforenccs  of  these  three  divisions 
are  best  marked  in  the  form  of  the  head.  The  Ouviah 
have  the  muzzle  exceedingly  prolonged  and  narrow, 
somewhat  resembling  in  form  the  beak  of  the  spoon- 
bill.   In  the  true  Crocodiltt  it  gradually  widens  from 


Crocodile. 

the  point  towards  the  eyes ;  and  in  the  Caymam  tho 
snout  in  much  more  rounded,  and  the  head  is  broader 
in  proportion  to  its  length.  These  last  appear  less 
adapted  to  aquatic  habits  than  the  Crocodiles  and  Ga- 
vials, for  tho  feet  are  not  webbed  to  nearly  the  same 
extent  as  in  tho  latter,  and  the  ridge  which  increases 
tho  surface  of  their  hind  legs  is  wanting  in  the  Alliga- 
tors. With  these  exceptions,  the  general  conformation 
of  all,  as  well  at  their  mode  of  life,  is  very  similar. 

IT.— Ssuria. 

The  order  Sauria  comprehends  all  tho  animals  com  • 
monly  known  as  Lizardf.  They  are  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Loricata  and  Serpents,  for  they  have  a  length- 
ened body,  tcnninating  in  a  tail,  like  the  former;  but 
this,  i^'^oad  of  being  enclosed  in  large  shields  or  plates, 
is  covered  with  small  scales,  as  in  the  latter.  More- 
over, they  have  usually  four  legs;  but  in  some  species 
one  pair  disappears,  and  in  others  they  are  all  concealed 
beneath  tho  skin,  so  that  the  body  presents  a  snake-like 
aspect.  In  this  group  are  found  some  of  the  roost  active, 
and  certainly  tho  most  beautiful,  of  tho  Reptile  class. 
Many  of  them  are  tinctured  ''\  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  and  as  they  are  called  into  the  greatest  activity 
in  the  bright  sunshine,  nothing  can  surpass  the  splen- 
dour of  thciv  ever-changing  hues.  These  colours  bear 
an  interesting  relation  to  the  habits  of  tho  animal, 
having  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  places  they 
frequent;  thus  tree-lizards  are  almost  always  of  bright 
colours,  in  which  green  predominates;  ground-lizards, 
brown,  more  or  less  speckled;  and  those  which  lire  in 
stony  places  ure  of  a  griiyish  hue. 

The  majority  of  the  Sauria  are  carnivorous,  feed- 
in;^  upon  other  animals  of  inferior  size  and  strength  to 
themselves,  and  almost  alwaja  preferring  living  ])roy. 
Many  of  them  pursue  nothing  liit  insects;  others  ho 
in  wait  for  small  birds.  The  Iguanas,  however,  feed 
almost  wholly  upon  vegetables.  Many  of  them  are 
possessed  of  very  great,  agility  upon  land;  some  of  thcnt 
can  ascend  perpendicular  walls,  ^ind  oven  run  along 
the  ceiling  with  their  backs  downwards  ;  none  of  them 
are  inhabitants  of  the  water,  though  a  few  occasionally 
resort  to  it.  Tho  activity  of  the  smaller  insectivorous 
lizards,  when  in  pursuit  of  their  food,  is  exceedingly 
curious  and  interesting.  They  watch  with  all  the 
caution  of  a  cat,  and  dart  upon  their  prey  with  tho 
quickness  of  lightning.  Their  movements  are  etfected 
chiefly  by  means  of  their  feet,  and  in  the  higher  tribes 
exclusively  so  ;  but  in  those  species  in  which  the  legs 
are  short,  and  the  feet  very  small,  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  body,  progression  is  greatly  assisted  by 
the  lateral  motion  of  the  trunk,  which  works  its  way 
along  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  that  of  the  serpents. 

The  order  is  usually  subdivided  into  five  families 
— 1.  The  Lacbrtinid^x,  characterised  by  the  small  head 
and  thick  neck,  but  particularly  by  tho  very  long 
slender  forked  tongues  of  the  animals  composing  it. 
This  group  includes  the  common  lizards  of  this  cuuntry, 
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Md  most  of  tha  SkurUni  whote  k»biti  u«  peculiarly 
Mtlre.  'J.  The  Iuuanihj^  h»riiiK  the  Mnie  geneml 
fonn,  but  ihoit  thlok  louguct,  end  lucludiiiii  loiiie  of 
the  liurgeet  of  the  t<»uroid  t^pe,  Iwth  reooiik  and  foMil. 
Amona  theie  idkv  be  noticed  the  ffoiiui  JJraao,  the 
MiUnelf  included  in  which  arc  d!itiri:.'iilihed  at  the  flnt 
glance  ttom  all  other  8auriani.  by  the  |)uneuiuii  of  a 
pair  uf  wing-like  appendage*  to  the  eide*  of  the  bodjr. 
Theie  are  formed  bV  eitcniioni  of  the  iliin,  lupportud 
hy  the  falie  rib*,  which  are  much  piolunaed,  and  eervo 
aa  a  kind  of  parachute,  on  which  thiit  little  dragon,  not 
many  inclie*  long,  ttuttere  from  branch  to  branch  in 
■ourch  of  it*  inwtct  prey ;  and  nl«(>  as  iv  iupport  to  it 
wlicn  •hooting,  like  the  flying-equirrel,  ftoui  trco  to 
tree.  Thoiio  aiiimaU.  the  only  lirliig  repfeeenUtivc*  of 
the  f  J)uloua  dragoni  of  the  olden  time,  ore  found  in 
Um  woode  of  tropical  Africa  and  Asia,  eep«:ially  in  the 
Indian  Arohipelaso.  S.  The  OtcKoriBM,  which  are  noc- 
turnal in  their  habite.  These  hare  not  thu  attcnualvd 
fonn  .  t'  til'  previoui  families,  but  arc  Uattoiiod,  espe- 
cially 111  i  head.  Their  legs  are  short,  and  t'irir 
luoTcmentk  couiporatiToly  tardy.  Their  colour  ia  usually 
very  soinbro  ;  and  they  are  rouutud,  but  without  foun- 
dation, to  bo  venomous.  4.  Ao  Chamklkonioj^  whose 
tongue  ia  of  immense  length,  but  obtuse  at  its  point. 
The  foet  and  tail  are  both  |N)ouliarly  adapted  for  cliiiib- 
ing ;  the  former  having  two  of  the  toes  op]>oaablo  to  the 
rest,  and  the  latter  being  round  and  preheiisilv.  Their 
luovemeuta  are  very  slow,  except  when  the  tongue  ia 
darted  out  to  secure  ita  insect  prey,  6.  The  Scincoidx, 
or  Serpent-lizards,  which  arc  recognised  by  the  short- 
nosa  of  the  feet,  the  non-extensibility  of  tho  toiigiio, 
and  tlie  equality  of  tho  tile-like  acaiea  which  corer  the 
whole  body  and  tail. 

V.-OphWla. 

The  animala  com|>osiiig  tliis  order  are  at  once  dia- 
tiiiguishod  not  only  from  all  other  llcptilea,  but  from 
all  otlior  Vertcbrata  (except  certain  lishca  of  tho  eel 
kind),  by  the  entire  absence  of  members  or  appcndagea 
for  locomotion.  Although  no  triice  of  those  ia  over 
l>erceptible  externally,  there  aro  some  8|)ocies  bordering 
upon  the  Saurians  in  which  rudimentary  legs  can  be 
detected ;  and  theae  approximate,  thoruforo,  towarda 
tho  lirnrda  in  their  own  tril>c,  juat  as  the  two-legged 
long-tailed  lizanls  approach  the  serpent  in  theirs.  Al- 
though apparently  so  ditfcn-iit  from  other  reptiles.  Ser- 
pents are  to  be  distingiiiiihed  from  lizards  by  little  but 
the  absence  of  extreinitics  ;  aince,  in  th<*  {Mssesaion  of 
teeth,  and  in  tho  scaly  covering  of  their  bodies,  aa  well 
aa  in  their  general  interior  organisation,  they  closely 
oorroapond  with  them.  They  paaa  the  coldest  part  of 
the  Year  in  a  stuto  of  tor]>idity ;  on  emerging  from 
which,  they  slough  or  coat  their  akin.  Their  progression 
is  accomplishoil  in  two  ways :  aometimea  tho  whole 
body  creeps  along  tho  ground,  tho  acalos  on  ita  under 
aide  serving  (like  thu  minute  briatlea  of  the  earthworm) 
aa  ao  many  pointa  of  rosiatanoe  to  a  backward  move- 
ment, when  tho  trunk  is  elongated,  alter  l)eing  con- 
tructe<l;  and  sometimeti  it  is  bent  upwards  into  a  series 
uf  arches,  by  which  the  tail  is  brought  near  the  head ; 
and  when  tlioso  aro  straightened,  tho  head  ia  tberebv 
projected  forwards.  In  crawling  along  the  ground, 
they  are  much  agisted  by  the  pouita  of  tlic  ribs,  which 
do  not  meet  again  in  a  sternum,  but  bear  upon  the 
ground,  and  serve  as  ao  many  short  feet,  having  a  cer- 
tain power  of  movement  in  themselvca  by  means  of  the 
intercostal  muscles.  Moat  serpents  can  ewim  when 
placed  in  the  water ;  and  there  ia  one  group  which  is 
pre-eminently  aquatic,  and  ia  diatinguished  by  its  vcr- 
tically-ilattcnod  tail.  So  clor  .y  do  tho  members  of 
this  group  resemble  certain  species  of  the  eel  tribe,  that 
it  is  not  always  eaay  to  determine  to  which  a  specimen 
belongs,  until  ita  respiratory  organs  have  been  exa- 
mined. The  great  flexibility  of  the  body  is  partly  due 
to  the  very  large  number  of  vertebrae  (from  2U0  to  30U) 
oomtiosiug  the  spinal  column,  each  of  which  ia  united 
to  tAoaebefbre  and  behind  it  by  a  rery  beautiful 
Utll-aBd-toalut  joint.    A  lusi  group  of  lorpeaU  is 


diatinguished  by  the  poiaaaaion  of  renomoui  taeih,  or 
poixm  /anyi,  in  addition  to  tha  ordinary  teeth.  (He« 
fig.  of  rattleauake.)  Theae  are  aharp,  long,  and  tu- 
bular, and  are  connected  at  their  roota  witn  a  gland 
by  which  the  poison  ia  secreted)  and  thia  ia  inatilled 
into  tho  wound  throuffh  tho  tube  in  the  tooth. 

Aa  in  tho  coao  of  otner  rentilea,  we  ilud  that  aerpentt 
only  attain  their  full  development  in  warm  ollmatM, 
having  very  little  proper  heat  of  their  own.  Tho  apa- 
ciea  iiiiiabiting  the  temperate  loue  are  not  nearly  ao 
remarkable  either  for  size,  brilliancy  of  colour,  or 
(lo'sououa  jr>ru|>ortiea,  aa  thoac  which  exiat  between  the 
tropica.  Tue  order  may  be  divided  into  five  familieo— 
I.  rheCoLUBRiiiD.it,  consisting  of  the  Boa*,  J'ythoHt, 
Coluber*,  and  other  non-venomoua  anakea  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Bubsequeut  orders;  3.  Tho  CnatkLiuM, 
containing  the  RattUmahe,  Viper,  and  all  tho  Tono- 
moua  aiMHiioa;  9.  The  llroBOPiiiDat,  or  Wattr-mtaAet ; 
4.  The  ANFMMnj(Niu.a,  or  DouUt-waUtrti  6.  Tho 
Anuuinidj^  or  Shw-worm*. 

The  CoLiJBRHii>«  are  particularly  dlatinguiahed  by 
tho  power  of  dilating  the  opening  of  the  jawa  to  an 
enormoua  extent,  ao  aa  to  permit  of  animala  being 
awallowed  which  aro  much  lai'ger  than  the  diameter  of 
the  aeriMiiit  itaelf.  This  ia  accomplished  by  the  aepara- 
tion  01  the  jaw-bones  into  varioua  piecea,  which  are 
very  movable  on  one  another  and  on  the  akulL  The 
most  remarkable  species  of  thia  family,  which  ia  tho 
most  numerous  of  t  iio  order,  are  tho  Uoa  Cotutrietore 
of  the  new  world  arid  the  Fython*  of  the  old:  theae, 
when  full  grown,  attain  the  length  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet,  and  in  thickneaa  nearly  coual  a  nmn'a  body. 
I'hey  do  not  f«ar  to  attack  an^  anunal ;  and  If  they 
can  once  coil  themaelvea  round  it,  crush  it  by  the  enor- 
moua combined  power  of  their  musclea,  in  spite  of  all 
ita  meana  of  resistance  and  defence.  Their  power  ia 
much  increaacd  by  coiling  the  tail  round  a  tn>e,  ao  aa 
to  give  a  point  of  support  from  which  the  muscles  may 
net  more  eificientl^ ;  and  it  ia  in  thin  manner  that 
they  commonly  wait  for  their  prey.  When  they  have 
aeizcil  and  entirely  destroyed  it  by  crushing,  in  which 
process  all  the  principal  bonca  aro  broken,  they  begin  to 
•wallow  it.  The  proccas  of  digoition  takes  some  days,  or 
even  weeka,  for  ita  performance,  according  to  the  aizo 
of  the  prey;  and  durin;;  that  time  tl)  '  iiionster  Ilea  in 
a  very  inactive  state,  only  iasuing  fortii  to  seek  a  new 
victim  when  the  digestion  of  the  laat  lias  been  for  acme 
time  finiahed.  The  hair,  boms,  and  other  leaat  digea- 
tible  parte  are  usually  disgorged  <luring  the  prooeaa. 
The  Ikiaa  are  distinguished  from  otlier  serpents  by  the 
preacnce  of  two  projecting  bonea  ncaf  the  vent,  which 
are  called  clcuper*,  and  which  may  he  regarded  aa  the 
rudimcntaof  poateriorextremitiea.  The  6Wu&«r«,atrictlr 
HO  called,  are  of  comparatively  small  size;  but  their 
habits  are  the  sanio  in  proportion. 

The  CKOTALID.S,  or  Venomous  Serpent*,  do  not  differ 
much  in  external  characters  from  the  preceding  family; 
but  the  character  of  their  teeth  is  quite  aufhcient  to 
distinguish  them.  The  poiuoiious  pro|iertic8  of  the  dif- 
ferent spccipg  vary  coiiBiderably;  in  general,  they  aro 
more  aevero  in  the  serpents  of  warm  climatea  than  in 
tlioae  of  tuni|)erate  regions.  Cases  of  death  from  the 
bite  of  the  British  vi]>er  are  very  rare,  and  are  gene- 
rally to  be  attributed  in  part  to  some  previously-exiat- 
ing  derangement  of  the  system.  There  ore  many  aer- 
pents  ill  the  torrid  zone,  however,  whose  bite  ia  fatal 
to  man  nnil  to  other  large  animals  in  a  few  houra. 
This  family  contains  two  princiiial  occtiona — tho  Rallle- 
tinakei  and  the  V  ipcri.  The  former  aro  generally  re- 
ganlcd,  but  probably  incorrectly,  aa  the  moat  reno- 
uious  of  all  aer])entB.  Tha  rattle  at  the  end  of  the  tail, 
which  ia  their  distinguishing  characteristic,  ia  formed  of 
aevcral  Bc|>arate  piecea  of  a  dry  homy  subatance,  one  of 
which  is  received  within  another.  They  are  quite  loose, 
and  receive  no  nourishment  after  they  are  once  formed. 
A  now  piece  ia  said  to  be  added  every  time  the  akin  is 
cast,  wluch  usually  takes  place  twice  a-year.  The  sound 
made  by  the  rattle  ia  not  great  in  the  ordinary  motion 
of  tho  aeipent,  and  cannot  be  heard  at  luofe  than  two 
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or  ihrM  Tardt*  dbtuuM.  8«T«nl  ipodei  of  Orolalu* 
MO  ilotcriuwl,  rarriivi  In  leiiKtb  from  four  t(i  eight  fMt. 
Tkttjr  »r«  »ll  imtiTM  of  Aiuoric*.  Their  onliuitry  food 
ooiitiiU  of  binli,  iquin'vli,  and  othor  •mall  aiiiinali. 
It  iraa  onot  luppoMd  that  the/  |K>iH)tMeil  th«  puwi'r 
of  (^haniilii^  or  tiiaciiiutliiK  th»i«i  aiiiiimli :  tlii*  It  vor- 
taiiil/  Ml  error ;  Ixit  it  ii  usually  curtain  that  luoit  anl- 
miilu  ur«  m  tun  iliml  at  thu  liKht  uf  the  rattloiualk*,  a« 
tu  luw  thtt  powur  uf  eioape,  and  lo  becomo  mi  eauy  itvy. 


Rattltinaka, 

The  Vipen,  \muf(  ilcatitute  of  the  peculiar  character- 
iitio  of  the  lUttlemake*,  are  more  like  the  Coluber*; 
their  fonni,  however,  are  leai  olcxnnt,  their  coloura  lew 
■plendid,  and  their  moreniouti  low  active.  In  (general, 
tnoy  are  remarkable  for  tlio  dark  lurid  tints  of  their 
covering.  The  moHt  deadly  tneciea  of  thii  pr>up  ia 
the  cobru  di  eapello,  or  ipeotaolc-inake  of  the  Kant  In- 
dies. Iti  fint  name,  given  to  it  by  thu  Portuguese, 
signifleg  hooded  snake,  and  is  derived  from  thu  power 
of  dilating  the  akin  behind  the  head,  when  irritate<l, 
so  at  to  give  thu  a]>)>uaranco  nf  a  hood,  Thu  Kngliah 
appellation  ia  bestowed  in  consequence  of  a  mark,  in 
the  Hliape  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  behind  its  head. 

'I'lio  ilTDKOPHiDiC,  or  Water  HerpsnU,  are  compara- 
tively few,  and  are  limited  in  their  geographical  range. 
They  are  mostly  found  in  the  seas  and  rivers  of  the 
Eaat  Indies. 

The  AMi'iiisn^NiDiR,  or  DmiMe-Walhert,  are  a  still 
smaller  group,  intennodiate  in  some  respects  between 
the  true  serjjcnts  and  the  slow-womia.  They  derive 
their  name  from  the  power  of  moving  either  backwards 
or  forwarda  with  equal  facility.  The  two  extremities 
of  the  body  Me  so  much  alike,  that  they  would  not  be 
distinguished  by  a  superficial  observer,  the  eyca  l>cing 
■o  very  small,  as  sometimes  to  appear  wanting :  the 
whole  body  is  of  nearly  equal  diameter.  They  are  re- 
stricted to  the  warmest  parts  of  South  America;  uir' 
notwithstanding  the  common  idcu  of  their  vcnumous 
properties,  are  quite  harmless. 

The  Anouiniu^  may  almost  be  called  cither  lizards 
or  serpents,  so  remMkably  do  they  combine  the  cha- 
racters of  the  two  orders.  In  one  species,  the  rudi- 
ments of  hind  legs  fonn  a  visible  projeetiou  ii.;  the 
vent;  nud  in  another,  the  anterior  ribs  are  coiiiieoted 
by  a  cartilage  which  is  the  rudiment  of  a  ';tr .  iiu  iii.  The 
common  sima-u-orm  or  blind-worm  of  this  country  has 
reccivcil  its  second  name  from  the  supposed  nbscuco  of 
eves  ;  this  is  an  absurd  error,  however,  as  tho  eyes, 
tnuui;h  small,  are  very  brilliant.  It  is  a  perfectly 
harmless  animal,  feeding  on  insects,  slugs,  &c. 

VI.-Amphibio. 

The  general  poculiarities  of  the  Amphibia  muy  be 
thus  stated: — Their  skin  is  soft  and  naked,  being  desti- 
tutu  of  scales  or  plates.  Most  of  them  undergo  a  nieta- 
inorj)hosi8  which  boa  reference  to  a  change  of  condi- 
tion, from  the  form  of  a  water-breathing  fish  to  an 
air-breathing  reptile.  In  manv  species,  however,  little 
change  is  seen  from  the  time  that  the  animal  emerges 
from  the  egg  to  its  adult  stage.  With  the  exception  of 
the  frogs,  tney  hare  much  the  form  of  lizards,  and  hare 
generally  four  feet  and  a  lengthened  tail, 


dllfcrMit  gmtn,  may  b«  best  lubdiTlded  aeflordlnt  4o 
the  dugroo  to  which  the  mptamor])hosis  procsads.  T^us, 
in  the  flist,  A.N0UH4,  embracing  the  fivg»  and  Tcadi, 
the  gills  ar«  entirely  lost  In  the  perfect  st*t«,  Mtd  th« 
tall  also  disapnears.  In  the  Dhodkla,  Inoludlng  tha 
Salatmndtrt,  Waler'NtwU,  &c.  the  gills  disapiMM  in 
the  |)erfect  state,  but  tha  tall  is  retain«<l.  Tna  Ah- 
puiPNKuaTA,  to  which  the  Frolttu  and  Hirtn  belong, 
retain  their  gills  during  the  whole  of  life;  the  tall  con- 
tinues to  form  a  large  jMurt  of  the  body,  and  in  soma 
instances  only  two  logs  are  developed.  In  tha  Abiun- 
oiiu,  a  gruuii  which  consists  only  of  two  littla-known 
genera,  no  gills  have  been  found  at  any  period  of  life, 
but  tha  body  and  tail  are  evidently  formed  for  swim- 
ming. And  In  tha  Ai>oda,  including  only  one  genui, 
the  Ctrcilia,  the  body  la  altogether  dtstilute  of  feat,  and 
has  a  serjiunt-like  form. 

The  principal  subdivisions  of  tha  first  group  aro 
the  llANiuA),  or  Progii,  and  the  JivvowM,  or  Toacb. 
The  former  frequent  water,  and  are  adai)ted  for  swim- 
ming in  it;  the  latter  aro  usually  found  at  a  distance 
froi'i  water,  and  are  much  I jss  adapto<l  for  active  move- 
ments of  any  kind.    The  metamorphosis  of  both  those 
is  a    ended  with  the  same  :jeneral  nhenomena.    It  is 
out)  .ery  easily  observed,  for,  by  obtaining  a  little  water 
containuig  young   tadpoles,  the  whole    process   may 
be  made  to  go  on  under  our  eyea,  and  the  young  natu- 
mlist  is  earobstly  ret  .mmended  to  watch  it  for  nimself. 
'J'he  8'  t.wn,  soon    fler  its  depopition  Im  pools,  conaiats 
of  a  tranaparent  ^>,iatinous  m  '■  -,  enrelo';/ing  a  number 
of  little  black  dots,  which  i,      regularly  distributed 
through  it,  and  which  are  Mi.   tggs.     Those  are  abun- 
dantly found  in  stagnant  [  ■  o>..  in  the  month  of  April, 
being  uauall  v  drioaited  (in  this  country^    t  the  end  of 
March,  and  hat  .  v !  i  bout  a  month  aftc   ..  ■  rds.    When 
the  tadpole  fin  ;  eiiit  -ges,  it  presents,  in  every  respect, 
the  appearand   of  a  ush.     It  has  a  large  oval  head, 
and  an  elongated  tail,  flattened  vertically,  by  the  vi- 
brations of  which  it  swims  actively  through  the  water. 
The  gills  are  found  hanging  in  tufts  on  each  side  of  the 
head ;  and  if  examined  witn  a  microscope,  the  motion 
of  the  blood  through  them  may  be  very  beautifully 
seen.    The  circulation  may  be  observed  also  with  great 
facility  in  the  f  i-like  expansion  on  the  upper  and  under 
edge  of  the  tail.   Very  soon,  however,  the  gills  are  with- 
drawn, as  it  were,  into  the  head,  being  covered  over 
bv  tk  fold  of  akin  analogous  to  the  operculum,  or  gill- 
plate  of  fishes.  The  little  creature,  which  at  first  seemed 
to  derive  its  siibsistence  from  the  fluid  absorbed  within 
the  body,  and  on  its  surface,  now  seeks  its  food  amidst 
softened  or  decomposing  vegetable  matter;  and,  to  give 
greater  power  of  movement,  the  surface  of  the  tail  is 
considerably  increased.      It  now  undergoes  but  little 
;.   iige  in  external  form  for  a  considerablo  time,  but  in- 
ases  rapidly  in  bulk.    The  first  appearance  of  limbs 
18  seen  in  a  tubercle  or  knob  which  projects  at  the  back 
of  the  head;  this  is  the  nidiment  of  tlie  hind  leg.     It 
soon  acquires  somewhat  the  form  of  the  perfect  limb, 
the  ttMss  budding,  as  it  were,  at  the  extremity ;  but  it 
still  continues  very  short,  even  in  proportion  to  the 
diminutive  size  of  the  animal.   Meanwhile,  the  fore  le^'s 
aro  also  budding  out  in  the  same  manner,  and  gradually 
assume  their  distinct  and  ultimate  form.    During  this 
process,  the  development  of  the  body  advances   at 
the  expense  of  the  tail,  which  is  gradually  removed 
by  absorption.     The  gills  disappear  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess.   The  little  animal  has  now  undergone  its  complete 
development,  and  having,  at  the  same  time,  become 
capable  of  respiring  air  by  true  lungs,  and  of  moving 
freely  on  land  by  meMis  of  its  hinder  legs,  it  comes  to 
the  shore  to  feed  on  small  insects  and  worms,  which 
are  henceforward  to  constitute  its  nutriment.     Such 
multitudes  of  these  little  beings  are  often   found  in 
damp  weather  enjoying  their  new  scene  of  existence, 
as  to  have  given  nse  to  stories  of  showers  of  frogs,  which 
are  still  believed  in  some  parts  of  the  country.    They 
now  grow  with  great  rapidity  during  the  rest  of  the 
year;  bwt  on  the  approach  of  winter,  retire  to  the  mud 


Tlu  order,  which  coutaiu*  but  a  nuaU  numbw  of  1  ftt  the  bottom  of  the  water,  where  they  congrwate  in 
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largo  moggcs,  ivmaiuiog  torpid  until  the  return  of 
spring. 

The  BuFOiD^  or  Toads,  are  a  perfectly  harmless  and 
inoffensive  race,  although  certainly  not  inviting  in  their 
general  aspect.  The  idea  of  their  venomous  character 
fs  altogether  unfounded.  The  body  is  of  a  dull  hue,  its 
shape  awkward,  and  its  movements  appear  difficult;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  deserving  of  that  t'isgust  which  it  has 
inspired  in  some  naturalists,  as  well  us  in  the  popular 
miudf.  It  issues  forth  from  its  concealment  at  twilight 
in  search  of  food,  which  consists  of  insects,  worms,  slugs, 
&c.  When  about  to  feed,  it  remains  motionless,  with 
its  eyes  turned  directly  forwards  upon  the  object,  and 
the  head  inclined  towards  it;  and  in  this  attitude  it  re- 
mains until  the  animal  moves,  when,  by  a  stroke  like 
lightning,  the  tongue  is  thrown  forward  upon  the  vic- 
tim, which  is  instantly  drawn  into  the  mouth.  So  rapid 
is  this  movement,  that  it  requires  some  little  practice, 
as  well  as  close  observation,  to  distinguish  the  different 
motions  of  the  tongue.  This  organ  is  folded  back 
upon  itself,  as  in  the  frog;  and  the  under  surface  of 
the  tip  is  imbued  witli  a  viscid  secretion,  which  adheres 
to  the  prey.  The  toad,  like  the  other  Amphibia, 
becomes  torj)id  in  winter;  but  instead  of  returning  to 
the  water,  like  the  frog,  it  chooses  for  its  retreat  some 
sheltered  hole,  or  a  space  amongst  loose  stones. 

The  members  of  the  section  Urodela  bear  so  strong 
a  general  resemblance  to  lizards,  that  they  were  united 
with  that  group  by  Linnaeus,  and  are  still  popularly 
regarded  as  such. "  The  Salamanders  and  their  allies, 
however,  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  smoothness 
and  softness  of  their  skin,  which  is  entirely  destitute  of 
those  scales  which  all  lizards  possess.  Aloreover,  they 
undergo  a  mctanioiphosis  similar  to  that  of  the  frogs, 
except  that  the  change  of  form  Uoes  not  proceed  to  the 
same  extent.  liike  the  Anoura,  this  group  may  bo  sub- 
divided into  two  families,  of  which  one — the  Tuito.ns — 
is  of  aquatic  habits  even  in  the  adult  state;  whilst  the 
other — the  true  Salamanders — bcai-s  more  analogy  with 
the  toads  in  its  aspect  and  habits. 

Of  the  Tritons,  several  species  exist  in  this  country, 
and  are  known  under  tha  names  of  £vat.  Eft,  Newt,  &c. 
The  largest  is  about  six  inches  in  length  :  it  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  in  ponds  and  large  ditches,  where  it 
lives  upon  aquatic  insects  and  other  small  living  ani- 
mals :  it  even  devours  the  i.raaller  species  of  newt. 
The  Salamander  is  a  land  animal,  of  the  same  general 
character  with  the  water-newt,  but  possessing  a  rounded 
instead  of  a  flattened  tail,  and  a  surface  somewhat 
warty,  like  that  of  the  toad.  It  discharges,  when 
alarmed,  an  acrid  secretion  from  the  tubereles  in  the 
skin,  which  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  small  animals. 
In  other  respects  it  is  quite  harmless,  and  is  not  pos- 
sessed of  any  remarkable  properties. 

The  members  of  the  section  Amimiipneurta  exactly 
resemble  salamanders,  the  development  of  which  has 
been  checked  just  at  the  period  of  their  transfor- 
mation from  aquatic  to  air-breathing  animals.  They 
retain  their  gills  during  their  whole  life,  and  acquire 
lungs  in  addition  by  the  partial  metamorphosis  they 
undergo.  The  legs  bear  but  a  very  small  proportion, 
in  their  de,  -°o  of  development,  to  the  tail ;  and  in  some 
instances  oniy  one  ])air  is  formed.  The  first-discovered 
animal  of  this  order  was  the  proleus,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  underground  lakes  of  CaniioUv  and  Styria,  and  of 
the  passages  between  them.  So  strongly  does  this  re- 
semble the  larva  of  a  salamander,  that  it  was  at  first 
believed  by  naturalirts  to  be  such ;  and  it  was  only  after 
the  discovery  of  others  of  the  same  character,  that  its 
true  nature  was  understood.  Unlike  most  other  animals, 
it  i^pears  to  suffer  injuriously  from  light :  for  not  only 
does  it  prefer  dark  places,  but  even  dies  i!'  it  be  exposed 
to  open  day  for  any  length  of  time  without  the  power 
of  hiding  itself.  The  siren  is  an  animal  of  similiir  cha- 
racter, inhabiting  the  North  American  rivers,  where  it 
feeds  upon  earthworms,  aquatic  insects,  &c.  in  search 
of  which  it  burrows  in  the  mud.  Only  the  anterior 
pair  of  feet  is  developed,  and  there  is  no  rudiment  of 
the  others. 


The  group  Aiiiut(chia  contains  only  two  genera,  and 
these  both  peculiar  to  North  America — the  menf^ioma 
and  the  amphiuma.  They  are  not  known  to  undergo 
any  metamorphosis,  but  breathe  by  lungs  during  the 
whole  period  of  life,  and  have  never  been  seen  destitute 
of  legs.  These  are,  however,  very  short,  and  seem 
almost  useless  appendages  to  the  body,  which  is  shai^ed 
like  that  of  an  eel. 

The  Apoda  present  but  one  genus,  the  Coci/ia,  blind- 
newt,  or  naked  serpent.  Its  name  was  oonferred  by 
Linincus,  on  account  of  its  supposed  blindness.  The 
eyes  are  •  ceedingly  small,  and  are  nearly  hidden  under 
the  skin,  and  it  is  believed  that,  in  some  species,  these 
organs  are  altogether  wanting.  These  animals  frequent 
the  rivers  and  marshy  grounds  of  many  tropical  coun- 
tries :  further  information  in  regard  to  them  is  much 
needed.  They  are  said  to  burrow  in  the  ground,  and 
to  live  very  much  in  the  manner  of  earthworms. 


CLASS  IV.-FISnE9. 

The  "animals  of  this  class  are  the  only  Vertebrata 
which,  in  their  adult  state,  aro  formed  for  respiring 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  they  inhabit.  In 
them,  as  in  the  Mollusca,  the  blood  receives  its  necessary 
purification  by  being  exposed  to  the  air  contained  in 
the  surrounding  fluid.  This  is  done  by  its  transmission 
to  a  series  of  delicate  iilaments,  constituting  the  gills, 
each  of  which  consists  of  two  minute  blood-vessels 
(one  to  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart,  and  the?  other 
to  return  it),  enclosed  in  a  delicate  membrane,  tiirouffh 
which  the  chemical  changes  l)etwcen  the  blood  and  the 
air  take  place.  The  confonnation  of  almost  all  fishes 
exhibits  an  adaptation  to  rapid  and  energetic  move- 
ment in  the  water.  The  form  of  the  body  is  such  as  to 
oppose  the  least  resistance  to  progression,  whilst  it  is 
also  such  as  to  confer  great  propelling  power.  It  is 
usually  flattened  in  a  vertical  direction;  and  the  sur- 
face is  extended  by  a  finny  prolongation  of  the  spine 
alwve,  and  of  corresponding  rays  below,  and  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  tail  in  the  same  line.  In  this  manner  a 
very  large  lateral  surface  is  produced,  whilst  the  resist- 
ance to  forward  movement  is  very  small.  The  propul- 
sion of  the  fish  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  movement  cf 
the  whole  body  and  tail  from  side  to  side,  ^hich  0]>e. 
rates  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  oar  of  the 
sculler;  and  this  is  facilitated  by  the  great  flexibility 
of  the  spine,  the  bones  of  which  arc  so  united  together 
as  to  move  with  the  slightest  possible  effort. 

The  propulsion  is  usually  aided  by  lateral  fins,  which 
answer  to  the  legs  and  arms  or  wings  of  higher  Verte- 
brata. Besides  the  fins  on  the  central  line  of  the  body, 
above  and  below  (of  which  the  one  running  along  the 
back  is  called  the  dorsal  fin,  and  the  one  under  the  oodr 
the  anal),  there  are  generally  found  two  pairs,  of  which 
one,  corresponding  to  the  anterior  extremities  of  other 
Vertebrata,  is  always  situated  near  the  head,  and  is 
called  the  pectoral;  whilst  the  position  of  the  other, 


a,  dorsal  fin ;  b,  pectoral  fin  of  one  tide ;  e,  ventral  fins ;  d,  anal 
lin ;  e,  caudal  fin  nr  tail. 

corresponding  with  the  posterior  extremities  of  land 
animals,  and  called  the  ventral,  is  extremely  variable. 
Sometimes  the  ventral  fins  ore  placed  far  back,  in  the 
usual  iM)sition  of  hind  legs;  and  sometimes  they  ore 
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fixed  far  forwards,  even  anteriorly  to  the  pectoral.  It 
is  chiefly  by  the  vibratiouB  of  the  pectoral  fins  that  the 
animal  is  raised  or  depreiwed  in  the  water;  and  they 
also  assist  in  changing  its  direction  from  side  to  side. 
The  forward  position  of  the  ventral  fins  is  chiefly  noticed 
in  those  species  whose  habits  involve  a  considerable 
variation  of  their  depth  in  water.  Sometimes  one,  and 
sometimes  both  pairs  of  these  fins  are  absent;  in  the 
latter  case  the  fish  is  said  to  be  apodal,  or  footless.  In 
other  instances,  the  pectoral  fins  are  enormously  deve- 
loped, like  the  wings  of  birds,  and  even  enable  the  ani- 
mal to  rise  out  of  the  water,  and  to  skim  for  a  short 
time  along  its  surface. 

The  surface  of  the  body  is  generally  covered  with 
numeroi>B  scales,  which  vary  considerably  in  form  and 
size  in  diflcrcnt  species.  Each  scale  is  attached  to  the 
skin  of  the  fish  by  its  anterior  edge,  which  is  covered 
by  those  in  front  of  it,  whilst  its  posterior  edge  over- 
laps the  scales  behind  it.  This  arrangement  is  not 
universal,  however;  for  the  scaly  covering  is  nomctimes 
formed  by  a  series  of  bony  or  even  enamel  plates,  united 
to  each  other  by  their  entire  edges.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment was  very  common  in  the  fishes  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  coal  formation  (see  Qeovoqy),  but  is  now 
much  more  rare. 

When  we  consider  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  covered  with  water,  often  to  a  very 
great  depth,  and  that,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  whole  of 
this  element  is  habitable  by  fishes,  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  they  form  the  most  numerous  class 
of  vcrtebrated  animals.  Their  numbers  are  kept  up 
by  their  extremo  fertility.  The  cod-fish  has  been  ascer- 
tained tu  lay  not  much  fewer  than  four  millions  of 
eggs  at  a  single  deposit;  and  in  other  species  the  number 
may  even  be  greater.  Their  voracity  is  also  extreme. 
Almost  all  of  them  are  adapted  to  devour  and  digest 
animal  food,  some  of  them  living  chiefly  on  Crustacea, 
inoUusca,  and  other  invertebrate  inhabitants  of  the 
ocean ;  and  others  having  it  for  their  especial  function  to 
keep  down  the  inordinate  multiplication  of  their  own 
kind.  Some  attain  a  considerable  size.  The  pike  has 
been  found  nineteen  feet  long.  The  sun-fish  has  readied 
the  length  of  twenty-five  feet;  and  some  rays  and  sharks 
have  exceeded  forty  feet. 

The  primary  division  of  the  class  is  into  the  Ossemts 
and  Cartilaginous  Fishes,  the  former  having  a  hard  bony 
skeleton,  and  the  latter  having  one  of  less  firm  consist- 
ence, po-  lessing  but  little  calcareous  matter.  The  for- 
mer group  is  divided  into  six  orders,  which  are  prin- 
cipally characterised  by  the  structure  and  arrangement 
of  the  fin  rays.  These  are  distinguished  as  either  con- 
sisting of  a  single  piece — in  which  case,  whether  stifi'  or 
Uexiulu,  iLey  are  said  to  be  spinous — or  as  consisting  of 
a  number  of  jointed  pieces,  divided  at  their  extremities, 
when  they  ore  called  soft  or  articulated. 

DIVISION  I. — OSSEOUS  FISHES. 
I.— Aoanthopttrygll. 

The  Acanthopterygii,  or  Spiny-finned  Fishes,  are  di- 
vided bv  Cuvier  into  fifteen  families,  the  most  important 
of  whicn  will  be  noticed : — 

PeiicidJ':,  the  Ferch  tribe.  These  are  very  numerous 
in  the  waters  of  all  warm  climates,  some  species  inhaliit- 
ing  the  rivers,  and  others  tLa  open  sea.  Their  bodies 
are  oblong,  and  covered  with  haixl  or  rough  scales;  and 
the  gill-covers  arc  toothed  at  the  margin.  They  arc 
mostly  thoracic,  or  have  the  ventral  fins  under  the 
pectoral.  Their  teeth  are  very  minute,  and  set  close 
together  in  numerous  rows.  Their  flesh  is  in  general 
agreeable  and  wholesome.  This  family  includes  all  the 
fish  known  as  Perches,  of  which  some  species  are  found 
in  almost  all  the  rivers  in  the  world,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  marine  fishes  used  as  food  on  diflerant  shores, 

TlUQLiDiG,  the  Gurnard  tribe.  These  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  Perches,  but  have  the  head  pecu- 
liarly armed  with  spines  or  hard  scaly  plates.  In 
several  speciei  the  pectoral  fins  lu-o  very  much  extended; 
but  in  noM,  ex«ept  (he  flying-fiph,  ivr«  they  sufficiently 


powerful  to  raise  the  animal  out  of  the  water.  Manj 
species  of  this  tribe  are  found  in  the  temperate  seas. 
The  most  interesting  of  all  is  the  dactylopterus  ot  flying- 
fish,  which  has  a  kind  of  supplementary  pectoral  fin  ou 
each  side,  formed  of  a  membrane  stretched  over  finger- 
like processes,  which  in  the  gurnards  are  unconnected. 
By  the  impulse  of  these  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
flying-fish  can  raise  themselves  to  the  height  of  several 
feet  into  the  air,  and  can  suspend  themselves  above  the 
surface  for  a  few  seconds,  oilen  skimming  lightly  over 
it  for  a  considerable  distance;  but  they  cannot  sustain 
themselves  in  the  atmosphere  for  any  length  of  time. 
They  are  gregarious ;  and  it  is  when  a  shoal  of  them 
is  chased  by  the  coryphana  (commonly,  but  erroneously, 
termed  dolphin),  or  some  similar  enemy,  that  the  most 
remarkable  leaps  are  taken.  They  not  unfrequently 
fall  upon  the  deck  of  a  large  vessel  that  may  be  pass- 
ing amongst  them. 

The  family  S^uahipennes  is  so  named  because  the 
soft,  and  even  the  spinous  parts  of  their  dorsal  fins 
are  so  covered  with  scales,  as  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  The  most  interesting 
genus  is  the  Chcetodon,  of  which  several  species,  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  colours,  abound  in 
tropical  seas.  One  of  these,  the  C.  rostratus,  whi-^h  has 
a  very  prolonged  snout,  has  the  faculty  of  shooting 
insects  with  drops  of  water  projected  from  the  mouth, 
and  it  then  seizes  them  as  they  fall.  This  power  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
refraction  of  light,  the  place  of  the  insect  will  appear  to 
the  fish  difi'erent  from  the  reality,  the  rays  passuig  from 
a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium;  and  the  drop  must  not, 
therefore,  be  projected  in  the  line  in  which  the  insect 
appears  to  be,  but  some'vhat  below  it.  This  little  fish, 
which  is  a  native  of  India,  is  often  kept  in  glass  vases  by 
the  residents  there,  as  gold-fish  are  in  this  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  afibrding  amusement  by  its  dexterity. 

The  next  family,  Scombekid.g,  or  ti\e  Mackerel  tribe, 
is  one  of  very  great  importance  to  mt  n.    It  comprises 
a  largo  number  of  genera,  a  vast  coll  iction  of  species, 
and  numberless  individuals.    The  as]iect  of  the  com- 
mon mackerel,  with  its   spindle-shn' ;i:d,  beautifully- 
coloured,  smooth,  and  small-scaled  botiy,  is  well  known. 
It  very  rapidly  dies  out  of  water,  and  soon  becomes 
tainted.    Mackerel  has  been  supposed  to  be  migratory, 
on  account  of  its  appearing  on  our  shores,  in  immense 
shoals,  at  particular  epochs.    The  fact  is,  that  it  passes 
most  of  the  year  in  the  open  sea,  and  its  object  m  ap- 
proaching the  shore  is  to  deposit  its  spawn;  atler  which, 
those  that  have  escaped  being  entrapped  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  limn,  return  to  their  former  quarters.    The 
extent  and  importance  of  the  mackerel  fishery  of  Bri- 
tain, especially  in  the  south  and  east,  are  well  known. 
The  tunny  is  an  allied  species,  attaining  a  much  greater 
size,  and  also  valuable  as  an  article  of  food.    This  fre- 
quents the  Mediterranean,  and  is  occasionally  seen  on 
our  own  shores.     It  sometimes  attains  the  length  of 
fifteen  or  even  eighteen  feet.    To  this  order  belongs 
also  the  xiphias,  or  sword-fish,  distinguished  by  its  long 
pointed  beak.    This  is  a  most  powerful  oflTensive  weapon, 
and  with  it  this  fish  attacks  the  largest  inhabitants  of 
the  ocean.    By  its  high  dorsal  fin  and  exiianded  tail, 
it  is  able  to  impel  itself  forwards  with  great  force ;  and 
when  attacking  a  large  animal,  it  makes  a  violent  dart 
against  it,  quite  transfixing  it  with  its  sword.    It  has 
been  known  in  this  manner  to  drive  its  beak  into  the 
timbers  of  a  ship,  and  not  being  able  to  withdraw  it, 
to  break  it  off  and  leave  it,    Tlie  sword-fish  abounds 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but  is  less  frequent  in  the  Atlan- 
tic.   It  is  very  palatable  as  food ;  and  often  attains  the 
length  of  fifteen  feet.    The  don/,  of  which  one  species 
is  highly  prized  by  epicures,  is  another  fish  of  the  same 
family.    It  is  remarkable  for  the  filamentary  prolonga- 
tions from  its  doraal  fins.    And  lastly  may  be  mentioned 
the  coryphana,  commonly  known  as  the  dolphin.    This 
is  a  large  and  splendidly -coloured  fish,  which  darts 
through  the  water  like  a  i-adiant  meteor,  exhibiting  an 
extraordinary  play  of  ix>'  urs  when  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated.   It  has  long  t     .  celebrated  for  its  change  of 
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colour  when  dying.  It  swims  with  great  rapidity,  and 
is  Terj  "orocious,  committing  great  haroo  among  the 
flying-Ash  and  others  of  lilce  size. 

The  fishes  of  the  family  Phartnoina  labtrinthi- 
FORMiB,  are  characterised  by  a  very  peculiar  structure, 
from  which  they  derive  their  designation.  The  mem- 
branes of  the  pharynx  (or  baclc  of  the  mouth)  are  di- 
vided into  small  irregular  learefl,  containing  cells 
among  them,  which  the  fish  can  at  pleasure  fill  with 
water;  and,  by  ejecting  a  portion  of  this  water,  it  mois- 
tens its  gills,  and  may  thus  continue  its  respiration  out 
of  its  proper  element.  By  means  of  this  apparatus, 
which  resembles  that  possessed  by  the  land  crabs,  these 
fishes  are  enabled  to  quit  the  pool  or  rivulet  which  con- 
stitutes their  usual  element,  and  move  to  a  consider- 
able distance  over  land.  Such  a  provision  is  especially 
desirable  in  twpical  climates,  where  shallow  laKes  are 
often  dried  up  by  a  continued  drought,  and  their  inha- 
bitants must  perish  if  not  enabled  to  migrate.  The 
people  of  India,  who  often  witness  the  appearance  of 
these  fishes  where  they  were  known  not  to  exist,  be- 
lieve that  they  fall  from  heaven.  Some  of  them  are 
able  not  only  to  traverse  plane  grounds,  but  can  climb 
steep  banks,  or  even  trees,  in  the  course  of  their  jour- 
neys. Of  these,  the  most  curious  is  the  anabat,  com- 
monly known  as  the  climbing  perch  of  Trauquebar, 
which  climbs  bushes  and  trees  in  search  of  its  prey,  a 
species  of  land  crab,  by  means  of  the  spines  on  its  back 
and  gill-covers. 

The  members  of  the  family  Oobiod^,  or  GWiy  tribe, 
are  known  by  the  thinness  and  flexibility  of  their 
dorsal  spines.  Many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing their  young  alive,  the  eggs  being  hatched  within 
the  body  of  the  parent.  This  is  tho  case  with  the 
blenny,  of  which  several  Bi>ecies  frequent  the  British 
shores,  living  in  small  troops  among  the  rocks.  They 
are  remarkably  tenacious  of  Hie,  l>eing  capable  of  being 
kept  a  good  many  days  in  moist  grass  or  moss,  but  they 
are  of  little  value  as  articles  of  food.  The  true  Gobies 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  nesl  which  they  construct 
among  the  lea-weed  for  the  protection  ov  tlxcir  young, 
which  was  observed  by  the  ancients.  They  prefer  a 
clayey  bottom,  in  which  they  excavate  canals,  and  in 
these  they  pass  tho  winter. 

The  next  family,  Pkctorales  Pedunculati,  derives 
its  name  from  the  peculiar  structure  of  tho  pectoral 
fins,  which  have  a  kind  of  wrist  foi-med  by  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  bones  to  which  they  are  attached.  This 
conformation  gives  these  fishes  a  veir  strange  appear- 
ance, and  enables  them  to  leap  suddenly  up  in  the 
water  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  and  even  to  leap  over 
tho  mud.  In  many  of  them  the  skeleton  is  denii-car- 
tilaginous.  One  of  the  most  curious  is  the  lophius,  or 
fthing-frog,  of  the  British  scaa,  which  is  met  with 
chiefly  on  muddy  shores.  It  derives  its  name  in  i)art 
from  its  wide  gaping  mouth,  and  in  part  from  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  it  angles  for  its  prey.  It  has 
some  curious  appendages  to  *  head,  which  terniinntc 
in  long,  round,  and  rather  luilliant  filaments,  having 
a  resemblance  to  worms.  Tho  animal  lurks  in  the 
mud,  and  puts  these  appendages  in  vibration;  they 
are  mistaken  for  wonns  by  small  fishes,  which  they 
attract,  and  these  arc  gulped  down  the  capacious 
swallow  of  tho  lophius.  To  such  an  extent  is  this 
voracity  carried,  that  the  angler  (as  it  is  sometimes 
called)  is  often  an  article  of  value  for  the  live  fish 
which  it  has  in  its  stomach,  although  its  own  flesh  is 
worth  but  little.  There  is  an  allied  genus,  the  chiro- 
neolet,  of  which  a  species  alHiuiids  on  the  north  coast 
of  Australia.  When  the  tide  el)b8  far  back  in  the  dry 
season,  these  frog-fislies  are  so  abundant,  and  capahio 
of  taking  such  vigorous  leaps,  that  those  who  have 
visited  these  places  have  taken  them  at  first  sight  for 
birds.  Tho  fishes  of  this  genus  can  inflate  their  largo 
stomachs  with  air,  in  tho  manner  of  the  Tctrodons. 

n.— Halrconterygli  Abdomlnalei. 

This  onlcr,  consisting  of  Soft-spined  Fishes  which 
have  the  ventral  fins  under  tho  abdomen,  contains  five 


families,  all  of  which  are  highly  interesting  to  the  na< 
turalist. 

1.  The  Ctprinid^b,  or  Oarp  tribe,  are  all  frerh-wster 
fishes.  They  have  the  mouth  shallow,  the  jaws  feeble, 
and  very  often  without  teeth,  but  the  phaiynx  is  strongly 
toothed.  They  are  among  the  least  carnivorous  of 
fishes,  feeding  chiefly  on  seeds,  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  The  common  carp 
is  imported  into  England  from  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe ;  it  thrives  better  in  ponds  or  lakes  than  in 
rivers,  it  feeds  on  insects  and  worms,  as  well  as  on 
vegetables,  and  it  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  so  that  it  is 
easily  transported  from  place  to  place. 

2.  The  E80CIO.E,  or  Pike  tribe,  contains  the  most 
voracious  fresh-water  fishes,  as  well  as  several  im- 
portant marine  species.  The  pike  is  very  destructive  of 
the  smaller  fishes  in  the  ponds  and  rivers  in  which  it 
exists,  and  sometimes  attains  a  considerable  size,  weigh- 
ing between  thirty  and  forty  pounds.  The  gar-fish,  or 
lea-pike,  is  an  allied  species,  frequenting  the  British 
shores,  and  stretching  into  the  arctic  regions.  Some  of 
this  kind  have  been  known  to  attain  the  length  of  eight 
feet,  and  to  bite  very  severely;  hence  they  may  bo  con- 
sidered as  the  sharks  of  northern  seas. 

3.  The  SiLURiOiE  aro  distinguished  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  order  by  the  want  of  true  scales ;  having  only  a 
naked  skin,  or  large  bony  plates.  The  fishes  of  tho 
genus  Silurtm  inhabit  the  rivers  of  warm  countries : 
they  have  a  strong  spine  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which 
can  be  laid  flat  on  the  shoulder,  or  perpendicularly 
erected,  so  as  to  become  a  formidable  weapon;  and  the 
ragged  wounds  inflicted  by  it  are  reputed  (but  probably 
erroneously)  to  be  poisonous.  One  species,  belonging 
to  ,the  sub-genus  Malapterurus,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Nile,  and  of  tho  rivers  of  Central  Africa,  has  electric 
properties,  similar  to  those  of  the  gynmotus. 

4.  Tho  fishes  of  the  order  SALMONiDiE,  known  as 
salmons  and  trotUs,  are  very  extensively,  indeed  almost 
universally,  diffused  over  the  globe,  some  of  them  being 
confined  to  fresh  water,  and  others  passing  a  part  of 
their  lives  in  tlie  sea,  but  resorting  to  rivers  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  They  arc  distinguished  by  tho  fatty  dope- 
sition  in  the  dorsal  fin,  from  part  of  which  the  spines 
often  disappear.  All  of  this  family  are  cloude<l  with 
dusky  patches  when  young,  and  many  remain  perma- 
nently spotted.  The  flesh  of  most  of  them  is  esteemed 
as  food.    Tho  salmon  uihabits  the  seas  of  comparatively 


Salmon. 

cold  regions,  ascending  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of 
s])awning  at  seasons  varying  witli  the  climate.  The 
efforts  whicli  they  make  to  overcome  difficulties  in  tho 
ascent  arc  very  great:  they  will  not  only  swim  against 
jiowerful  streams,  but  will  leap  up  cascades  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  find  their  way  to  the  brooks 
and  small  lakes  of  lofty  mountains.  They  return  to 
tho  sea  after  this  operation  is  accomplished,  and  are 
followed  by  tho  young  produced  from  the  eggs  they 
have  deposited.  These,  in  their  turn,  ascend  the 
rivers  for  the  same  purpose,  and  arc  understood  to 
resort  to  those  in  which  they  were  produced.  Tho 
trinU  appears  to  vary  much  in  size  and  colour,  accord- 
itig  to  the  conditions  of  its  residence,  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  species  from  mere  varieties. 

.5.  The  Clvvmibm,  or  Herrings,  fonu  one  of  tho 
most  importaiit  families  in  the  whole  class,  for  the 
amount  of  food  it  supplies  to  man.  Tho  fishes  belong- 
ing to  it  resemble  the  Salmonideo  in  many  characters, 
hut  difier  in  having  no  fatty  matter  in  the  dorsal  fin. 
They  chiefly  inhabit  tho  seas  of  the  temperate  cone. 
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The  herring,  which  periodically  visita  our  shores  in 
such  imracnae  shoals,  was  formerly  supposed  to  migrate 
from  arctic  seas ;  but  this  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a 
mistake,  the  fish  being  almost  unknown  there,  and  often 
appfAring  on  the  southern  coast  of  Britain  before  the 
noi-them.  The  fact  is  rather  that  the  herring,  like  the 
mackerel  and  many  other  fish,  usually  lives  in  the  open 
ocean.,  and  resorts  periodically  to  the  nearest  coast  to 
deposit  its  spawn. 

n/,— Malaoopterygli  Sub-Braohiatl. 

The  Soft-rayed  Fishes,  which  have  the  ventral  fins 
brought  forwards  beneath,  or  even  in  advance  of,  the 
pectoral,  are  divided  into  three  families : — 

1.  Qaxudjo,  the  Cod  tribe.  The  fishes  of  this  genus 
are  easily  known  by  the  softness  of  all  their  fins,  and 
by  having  the  ventrals  inserted  under  the  throat,  and 
pointed.  The  greater  number  live  in  cold  or  temperate 
seas,  and  furnish  a  most  important  article  of  food,  their 
fiesh  being  wholesome,  easy  of  digestion,  and  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  and  their  numbers  (owing  to  their  extra- 
ordinary reproductive  power)  extremely  abundant.  The 
cod  is  nearly  the  largest;  of  the  family,  but  is  usually 
surpassed  by  the  Una,  which  is  commonly  from  three 
to  four  feet  long :  bo'th  these  are  especially  valuable  for 
their  excellence  when  salted.  The  haddock  is  a  smaller 
species,  nearly  allied  to  the  cod;  for,  eating  in  the  fresh 
state,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  of  the  whole  family. 
Many  other  species  are  useful  to  man,  occurring  .n 
large  numbers  in  particular  localities.  Such  ore  the 
whiting,  the  coal-fish,  the  pollock,  the  hake  (of  wliich 
some  species  frequent  high  southern  latitudes),  the 
burbot  (which  ascends  rivers),  the  ronkling,  and  many 
others.  Besid^^  their  use  as  food,  these  fish  are  valu- 
able on  account  of  the  oil  obtained  from  their  large 
livers,  which  is  very  serviceable  in  the  arts. 

2.  The  second  family  is  that  of  Pleuiionectid/E,  the 
Flat-fish  or  Flounder  tribe.  The  form  of  these  fish  is 
peculiar,  not  only  for  the  extreme  flattening  of  the 
body,  but  for  its  deficiency  in  symmetry.  The  two  flat 
surfaces — one  of  which  (in  the  ordinary  position  of  the 
fish  during  life)  is  above,  and  the  other  below — are  in 
reality  the  two  side»  of  the  fish,  differing  in  several  im- 
portant respects.  Both  the  eyes  are  placed  on  the  upper 
side ;  and  its  colour  is  usually  much  deeper  than  the 
other.  The  body,  from  the  head  backwards,  partakes  a 
little  of  the  same  peculiarity.  The  two  sides  of  the 
mouth  are  not  equal,  and  the  pectoral  fins  rarely  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dorsal  fin,  which  runs  along  one 
of  the  lateral  edges,  corresponds  with  the  anal,  which  oc- 
cupies the  other,  and  with  which  the  ventrals  are  some- 
times united ;  so  that,  when  we  look  at  the  fish  in  its 
usual  position,  its  body  appears  more  symiuctrical  than 
it  really  is.  These  fishes  are  destitute  of  air-bladder, 
and  they  frequent  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  from  which 
they  seldom  rise  far.  The  colour  of  their  upper  surtivce 
usually  corresponds  closely  with  thct  of  the  ground  on 

'  which  they  lie;  and  thus  they  escape  the  observation  of 
their  enemies,  and  are  unnoticed  by  the  small  fishes  on 
which  they  prey.  Individuals  arc  occasionally  found, 
however,  in  which  both  sides  are  alike;  these  arc  called 
*  doubles:'  it  is  usually  the  dark  side  which  is  doubled. 
The  fishes  of  this  family  are  found  along  the  shores  of 
almost  all  countries,  and  are,  generally  speaking,  whole- 
some and  agreeable  as  food.  The  mrm  and  aspect  of 
the  different  species  exhibit  little  variation.  Tlie 
Jlounder,  tiirbot,  brill,  plaice,  dab,  and  sole,  are  the 
chief  species  of  our  own  coasts:  the  halibut  is  a  very 
large  species,  attaining  the  length  of  six  or  seven 
feet,  and  weighing  500  lbs.,  occasionally  taken  in 
the  British  seas;  and  other  species  inhabit  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

3.  The  Discoboli,  bo  named  from  having  their  ven- 
tral fins  formed  into  a  sucker  or  diik,  are  the  last  fa- 
mily of  this  order.  By  this  curious  provision,  these  fishes 
have  the  power  of  attaching  themselves  to  rocks  and 
other  hard  substances,  and  thus  remain  and  find  their 
food  in  situations  where  every  other  species  would  be 
swept  away  by  the  current  of  water. 


17.— Malaoopt«rygU  Apoda. 


The  fishes  in  which  the  ventral  fins  are  wantine  form 
but  one  natural  family — the  Mur«nid.£,  or  Eeltnhe. 
They  are  all  lengthened  in  form,  have  the  spine  ex- 
tremely flexible,  the  skin  thick  and  soft,  and  the  scales 
almost  invisible.  In  most  of  them,  the  external  gill- 
apertures  are  very  small,  and  open  very  far  back ;  by 
which  arrangement  they  are  enabled  to  keep  the  gills 
moist  for  a  long  time  when  out  of  water,  whilst  the 
roundness  and  flexibility  of  their  bodies  facilitate  their 
motion  upon  land.  Many  of  them  inhabit  rivers,  whilst 
others  are  exclusively  marine.  The  eel  is  the  kind  most 
abundant  in  Britain.  The  conger  is  a  marine  eel,  fre- 
quenting the  European  seas;  it  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
tne  family,  being  from  four  to  six  feet  long,  and  as 
thick  as  a  man's  leg.  The  gytnnotiu,  or  electric  eel,  is  a 
native  of  the  South  American  rivers.  It  attauis  the 
length  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  communicates  shocks  so 
powerful,  that  men  and  horses  have  been  stunned  by 
them.  This  power  seems  voluntary,  and  can  be  sent  in 
a  particular  direction,  or  even  through  the  water,  the 
fish  in  which  are  killed  or  stunned  by  its  shocks.  By 
giving  these,  it  is  greatly  exhausted,  and  requires  rest 
and  nourishment  before  it  can  renew  them, 

v.— IiOphobranohil. 

This  order  is  a  veiy  small  one,  co.  "g  but  one 
family,  of  which  the  genera  are  few.  '  •  :  ipeonmce 
is  very  peculiar.  The  tufted  gills  a.  covered  by  a 
large  operculum ;  but  this  is  bound  .  tvn  by  mem- 
branes on  all  sidci,  so  that  there  is  only  one  small  hole 
for  the  water  to  escape.  The  body  is  covered,  not  with 
small  scales,  but  with  shields  or  plates,  which  often 
give  it  an  angular  form.  In  general,  they  arc  of  small 
size,  and  almost  without  fiesh.  The  tyngnathus  pos- 
sesses a  long  tubular  snout;  it  is  peculiar  for  the  pro- 
tection which  it  affords  to  its  young,  which  resembles 
that  provided  in  the  marsupial  Mammalia.  The  eggs 
are  conveyed  into  a  sort  of  pouch  under  the  body  of 
the  male,  and  are  hatched  there,  the  young  fry  after- 
wards finding  their  way  out.  Some  of  these  are  found 
in  the  British  seas,  as  are  also  the  hippocampi,  com- 
monly called  sea-horses,  from  the  resemblance  ox  tho 
upper  part  of  the  body  (especially  when  the  dead  speci- 
men bends  in  drying)  to  the  head  and  neck  of  a  horse 
in  miniature.  Their  tail  is  prehensile,  and  they  climb 
or  hold  on  to  the  stalks  of  marine  plants  by  its  means. 
Some  of  this  family  are  almost  destitute  of  fins,  having 
none  but  the  dorsal, 

VI.— Pleotognathf, 

This  order,  the  last  of  the  Osseous  Fishes,  approaches 
tho  cartilaginous  in  many  points  of  its  organisation  ; 
principally,  however,  in  tho  slow  ossification  of  the 
skeleton,  and  the  imperfect  structure  of  tho  mouth. 
They  derive  their  name,  as  already  stated,  from  the 
union  of  the  upper  jaw  to  the  skull;  so  that  its  motion 
is  obtained,  not  from  a  distinct  joint,  but  by  the  mere 
flexibility  of  the  half-ossified  cartilages.  The  gill-lid  is 
concealed  under  tho  thick  skin,  with  only  a  small  open- 
ing; the  ribs  are  scarcely  developed;  and  there  are  no 
true  ventral  fins.    The  order  contains  two  families. 

1.  The  Oymnodontes,  or  Naked-toothed  Fishes,  are 
distinguished  by  having  the  jaws  covered  with  a  sub- 
stance resembling  ivory,  arranged  in  small  plates  (which 
are  reproduced  as  soon  as  destroyed  by  use),  and  really 
representing  united  teeth.  The  most  remarkable  spe- 
cies are  the  8])inous  globe-fishes,  diodon  and  titraodon, 
which  have  tho  power  of  blowing  themselves  up  like 
balloons,  by  filling  with  air  a  large  sac  which  nearly 
surrounds  the  abdomen.  When  thus  inflated,  they  roll 
over  with  the  belly  upwards,  and  lose  all  power  of 
directing  their  course ;  but  they  are  remarkably  de- 
fended by  spines  over  their  whole  surface,  which  are 
erected  ivs  they  are  inflated.  They  are  mostly  inhabi- 
tants of  wanu  seas,  but  a  specimen  is  occasionally 
drifted  to  our  coasts.  The  sun-fith  has  a  body  of  some- 
what similar  form,  but  incapable  of  inflation:  the  tail 
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is  80  shotb,  that  it  looks  liko  the  anterior  half  of  a  fish 
cut  in  two  in  tho  middle.  Somo  species  attain  an  im- 
mense size ;  one  which  is  occasionally  taken  on  the 
British  coast  has  been  known  to  weigh  300  lbs. 

'2.  The  second  family,  Sclebodehmi,  contains  fishes 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  very  hard  and  granu- 
lated skins.  They  hare  a  prolonged  wuzzle,  with  dis- 
tinct tooth.  Their  skin  is  covercawitu  scales  in  somo 
species,  and  in  others  rery  rougli,  like  a  file;  whence 
they  are  commonly  termed  jUe-fishes,  They  are  prin- 
cipally inhabitants  of  wann  seas,  living  near  rocks,  or 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  their  brilliant  colours 
sparkling  iu  the  sunshine  like  those  of  •  he  Chnstodons. 

DIVISION  II. — CARTILAQI.NOUR  FISHES. 

The  skeleton  of  these  fishes  is  not  mtirely  devoid  of 
calcareous  matter,  but  this  is  du  posed  a  separate 
grains,  and  does  not  form  fibres  oi  jlati;* ;  hence  the 
hardest  portions  of  the  framework  remain  quite  flexible. 
Tliis  divbion  contains  two  subortJinate  groups  :  in  the 
first,  the  gills  are  attached  by  one  edge  only,  hanging 
in  fringes,  as  in  the  osseous  fishes;  in  the  second,  they 
are  so  attached  to  tho  skin  by  the  second  edges,  that 
the  water  cannot  escape  from  their  intervals  except  by 
boles  iu  the  surface.  Accordingly,  instead  of  having  a 
single  pair  of  largo  apertures,  with  a  valve-like  cover, 
or  operculum,  beliind  the  head,  they  have  as  many 
apertures  on  each  side  as  there  are  arches  of  gills.  Tho 
first  group  contains  but  one  order,  the  second  two. 

VII.— Ohondropterygil  Branoliiis  Liberls. 

This  order  contains  only  one  family,  the  Stuiiiones, 
or  Sturgeons.  In  many  of  its  cliamotcrs,  aa  well  as 
in  the  disposition  of  the  gills,  it  is  intermediate  between 
the  Osseous  Fishes  and  the  Sharks,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  thr  types  of  the  Cartilaginous  division. 
Sturgeons  &w  chiefly  river  fish,  and  from  their  'arge 
size,  vast  numbers,  and  the  quantity  of  food  and  other 
important  products  they  afford,  are  extremely  valuable 
to  man.  The  common  sturgeon  of  tho  liritish  shores 
is  about  six  feet  long,  and  its  fiesli  is  somewhat  like 
veal.  The  rivers  falhng  into  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas,  however,  produce  several  other  ppecies,  of  which 
the  largest  not  unfrequently  attains  the  length  of  fif- 
teen feet,  one  individual  being  recorded  as  having 
weighcil  ilOOO  lbs.  The  roe  of  the  sturgeon  furnislies 
the  cuviur  so  nmch  esteemed  in  Russia;  and  from  its 
air-bladder  is  manufactured  the  isinglass  of  commerce. 

The  section  of  Cuondroptervoii  Branchiis  Fixis  is 
divided  into  two  orders — the  first  having  teeth,  and  the 
second  having  tho  mouth  fonned  into  a  sucker : — 

VIII.-.SelachiI. 

This  order  only  comprise*  one  family,  that  of  Sharks 
and  Hays.  A  great  metamoq>hosis  hero  takes  place  in 
the  condition  of  tho  bones  of  tho  mouth,  those  which 
are  commonly  ti;rnie<l  the  jaws,  in  which  the  teeth  are 
fixed,  being  very  different  in  position  and  character  in 
osseous  fishes,  and  the  true  jaw-bones  not  being  here 
developed.  T'ais  tribe  is  distinguished  from  other 
f\a\ie-i  by  many  ]>eculiarities  :  in  several  members  of  it, 
the  young  are  produced  alive,  the  eggs  being  hatched 
wi'hiu  the  Iwdy  of  the  parent;  and  lu  others  the  eggs 
aro  enclosed  in  a  peculiar  horny  casing,  which  has 
often  long  tendril- like  n])i)cudage8,  that  coil  round  and 
cttach  them  to  otiier  bodies.  This  is  the  ease  with  tlie 
eggs  <if  the  common  dtxf-fiah  of  our  coasts,  vulgarly 
known  as  sea-pursex.  Tlio  sharks  nmch  resemble  ordi- 
nary fislics  in  their  form,  having  the  gill-openings  on 
tho  sides  of  tlie  neck,  and  the  eyes  on  the  sides  of  the 
head,  iu  both  of  which  respects  they  differ  from  tlie 
rays.  The  dog-fish  differs  nut  slightly  from  the  true 
sharks,  and  is,  in  its  way,  equally  voracious. 

The  white  shark  is  tlie  most  celebrated  species  of  the 
tribe,  being,  from  its  size  and  voracity,  the  terror  of 
mariners  in  the  seas  it  inhabits.  It  frequents  warm 
latitudes,  but  has  occasionally  visited  the  British  shores. 
It  has  been  known  to  attain  a  length  of  thirty  feet;  and 
tho  opening  of  the  jaws  in  tho  largest  individuals  is 
fufficient  to  admit  with  earns  the  body  of  a  man.  The 
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mouth  is  placed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  head,  from 
which  circumstance  the  fish  cannot  bite  whilst  iu  tho 
act  of  swimming  forwards ;  so  that  a  dexterous  person 
has  been  known  to  defend  himself  from  its  attack.  I'he 
blue  shark,  which  frequents  the  Mediterranean,  tbofoji 
sharic,  or  thresher,  so  called  from  the  use  which  it 
makes  of  its  powerful  tail,  and  the  porbeagle,  are  other 
species  of  this  tritw  which  occasionally  visit  ou/  shores. 
A  remarkable  genus,  allied  to  the  Sharks,  is  the  zygoma, 
or  hamrncr-headed  shark,  so  named  from  the  projec- 
tion of  the  head  at  each  side  in  the  fonn  of  a  double- 
headed  hammer,  with  an  eye  in  the  middle  of  each  ex- 
tremity. The  pristis,  or  saw-fish,  is  another  interesting 
genus.  Its  general  foim  and  character  are  like  that  <.f 
the  sharks,  bu'  the  snout  is  extended  like  the  blade  of 
a  sword,  with  strong  and  cutting  tooth-like  spines  on 
both  edges.  With  this  fonnidable  weapou,  the  fish, 
which  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  fifteen  feet,  will 
attack  the  largest  whales,  and  inflict  dreadful  wounds. 
The  Hays  are  less  numerous  than  the  Sharks,  and 
abound  rather  in  temperate  than  in  tropical  seas. 
They  are  characterised  by  the  extreme  horizontal  flat- 
tening of  tho  body,  in  which,  however,  there  is  not  (as 
in  the  Pleuronectida:)  any  want  of  lateral  symmetry. 
Tlie  two  sides  are  expanded  horizontally,  and  unite 
with  tho  expanded  and  fleshy  pectoral  fins  to  form  one 
continuous  surface.  The  eyes  are  placed  on  the  back 
or  upper  surface;  whilst  the  mouth,  nostrils,  and  gill- 
openings  are  below.  To  this  group  belong  the  rays  and 
skates,  thornbachs,  and  other  species ;  but  the  most 
interesting  of  all  is  the  torpedo,  or  electric  ray,  some- 
times found  on  the  Channel  coast  of  England,  but  more 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  electric  apparatus 
is  of  very  similar  structure  with  that  of  the  gymnotus; 
and  it  is  disposed  in  the  space  between  tl.'c  pectorals 
and  the  head  and  gills.  The  shocks  given  by  this  fish, 
though  smart,  are  not  so  benui.nbing  as  those  of  the 
gymnotus;  their  use  in  its  economy  are  not  apparent, 
as  the  animal  can  obtain  its  pre^'  without  them.  The 
flesli  of  the  rays  is  wholesome,  and  that  of  most  species 
agr'.'cablc  as  food.  Tho  skin  of  some  is  employed  for 
polishing,  and  from  that  of  others  shagreen  is  prepared. 

IX.— Cycloatomata. 

The  third  order  of  the  Cartilaginous  Fishes,  and  tho 
last  of  the  class,  is  one  which  contains  comparatively 
few  species,  and  these  exhibiting  but  a  very  low  degree 
of  organisation.  They  take  their  name  from  the  adap- 
tation of  the  mouth  to  the  purposes  of  suction,  by  Its 
transformation  into  a  round  fleshy  disk,  having  the 
oral  opening  in  the  centre,  and  the  margin  supported 
by  a  ring  composed  of  the  cartilaginous  jaws  united 
together.  The  spinal  column  loses  its  distinct  division 
into  vertebne,  tlie  space  elsewhere  occupied  by  these 
bones  being  traversed  from  end  to  end  by  a  cylindrical 
membranous  >  abc  filled  with  a  mucilaginous  fluid; 
and  this,  in  the  higher  s)iecies,  presents  cartilaginous 
rings  at  intervale,  which  are  the  rudiments  of  vertebitc ; 
whilst  in  the  lower,  there  is  no  vestige  of  these  liodios, 
ivnd  the  ivhole  structure  is  reduced  to  tlie  level  of  that 
of  the  Annelida.  The  pectoral  as  well  as  the  ventral 
fins  arc  absent ;  and  the  skin  is  soft  and  mucous,  with 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  scales.  This  order  contains  but 
a  single  family.  The  lampreys  are  the  most  allied  to 
otlicr  fishes  in  their  general  organisation;  they  possess 
teetli  within  the  ring,  and  witii  these  they  tear  the 
bodies  of  tho  animals  to  whicli  they  attach  themselves. 
Tliere  ;s  a  marine  species  two  or  three  feet  long,  and 
other  smaller  ones  which  inhabit  rivei-s.  The  '••yxine, 
or  hag,  is  destitute  of  eyes,  and  is  altogether  >.  lower 
organisation  than  the  lamprey;  but  the  species  that 
dlftcrb  most  in  its  general  characters  from  the  rest  of 
tl:e  class,  is  tb'!  amp/iioxus,  or  lattcelol.  This  is  a  very 
small  animal,  about  an  inch  long,  sometimes  found 
lurking  under  stones  in  pools  left  by  the  ebbuig  tide. 
It  is  destitute  of  almojt  every  one  of  tlie  characters 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  vertebratcd 
animals;  and,  nevertheless,  can  scarcely  be  classed  any- 
where eUe  than  with  this  family. 
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ARTICULATA. 

FnoM  the  V'crtebrata  we  might  pass,  in  the  descending 
scale,  either  to  the  MoUusca  or  the  Articulata,  both 
of  which  exhibit  some  points  of  approximation  to 
that  series.  In  both  we  meet,  as  in  the  Vertebrata, 
with  very  highly-organised,  as  well  as  very  simply-con- 
structed beings;  in  both  we  find  animals  much  superior 
to  tho  lowest  Vertebrata ;  and  in  both,  also,  we  find 
species  which  are  iu  many  respects  below  the  highent 
Radiata.  It  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  natural 
classification,  which  aims  at  grouping  together  the 
different  forms  of  living  beings  according  to  the  type 
or  plan  on  which  they  are  constructed,  that  such  should 
be  the  case.  Neither  of  theao  two  sub-kingdoms  car. 
be  regarded  as  in  all  lespects  superior  to  the  other. 
The  high  development  of  the  Icomotivo  power  in  the 
Articulata,  strikingly  contrasts  with  its  usually  slight 
pos.:ession  by  the  MolluBct).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
digestive  and  nutritive  sy  ?ms  in  the  Molluscu  are 
much  more  complex,  and  i.  ivin  a  higher  organisation; 
so  that  the  heart,  for  example,  of  a  tunicated  mollusc, 
is  as  powerful  in  its  action  on  tho  circulating  fluid 
as  that  of  the  highest  Articulata.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  Articulata  should  be  regarded  as  ranking 
above  MoUusca  in  the  animal  scale,  since  it  is  in  the 
animal  powers  that  the  former  have  the  superiority. 

The  leading  character  of  the  scries  is  the  jointed  or 
artictdated  form  of  the  skeleton  or  hard  portion  of  the 
structure,  and  the  enclosure  of  the  body  within  this. 
Nothing  can  be  found  in  the  Molluscs  at  all  approach- 
ing in  character  to  the  shell  of  a  lobster  or  the  homy 
case  of  the  beetle.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  skeleton 
in  the  Articulata,  that  it  not  merely  encloses  the  body, 
but  is  prolonged  over  the  appendages  for  locomotion, 
where  they  exist ;  and  the  portions  of  it  which  cover 
these  are  also  jointed,  for  the  sake  of  conferring  upon 
them  the  requisite  flexibility.  This  structure  is  more 
apparent,  however,  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  In 
the  lowest  membera  of  the  series,  where  there  are  no 
appendages  for  locomotion,  and  where  all  movements  are 
effected  by  the  body  itself,  this  is  endowed  with  great 
flexibility,  and  the  whole  envelope  is  so  soft,  that  the 
divioioii  luto  segments  ca  i  scarcely  be  recognised.  This 
IS  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  leech  and  earthworm. 
The  articuLvted  character  is  most  appaiont  in  the  Cen- 
tipede tribe,  where  the  segments  are  all  of  nearly  equal 
size,  and  where  each  possesses  a  pair  of  short  legs,  which 
are  themselves  also  articulated,  'But  in  the  highest 
classes  of  the  sub-kingdom  we  again  lose  the  appearance 
of  the  division  into  segments,  from  an  opposite  cause — 
the  consolidation  of  several  rings  into  one  pisce.  Tn 
proportion  as  the  locomotive  power  is  more  intrusted 
to  the  extremities,  so  does  it  become  unnecessai^  that 
the  trunk  should  possess  much  flexibility ;  and  in  the 
same  proportion  does  it  liecome  necessary  that  the 
portion  of  it  from  which  arise  the  muscles  of  those  ex- 
tremities should  be  very  firmly  framed.  Accordingly, 
the  part  of  the  body  behind  the  head,  which  is  called 
the  thorax,  and  from  which  the  legs  and  wings  of  In- 
sects, and  the  principal  walking  legs  of  Crustacea,  have 
their  origin,  very  commoniy  appears  as  if  composed 
of  one  piece,  although  it  is  really  made  up  of  three 
or  more  segments,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  pair  of 
external  members. 

The  Articulata  are  almost  invariably  of  small  size; 
and  the  bulk  of  their  bodies  is  made  up,  not  by  their 
digestive  and  nutritive  apparatus,  but  by  the  muscles 
which  move  it.  It  is  only  in  those  which  approach  the 
Molluscs  in  the  vegetative  nature  of  their  existence, 
that  we  find  auy  considerable  dimensions  attained.  As 
tho  MoUusca  are  an  essentially  aquatic  group,  so  are 
the  Articulata  principally  adaptetl  to  atmospheric  respi- 
ration ;  and  the  most  active  among  them  can  even  quit 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  mount  up  into  the  air. 
We  find  their  respiratory  apparatus  constructed,  there- 
fore, upon  an  opposite  plan.  Instead  of  tho  blood  be- 
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ing  sent  into  external  prolongations  of  the  surface — ' 
gills — to  meet  the  air  contained  in  the  surrounding 
fluid,  the  air  is  introduced  into  the  body  to  meet  the 
blood,  this  being  distributed  on  the  sides  of  cavities  or 
tubes  into  which  it  enters.  In  Insects,  these  tubes  have 
a  very  complex  and  beautiful  distribution  through  the 
body.  The  series  also  exhibits  a  peculiarity  in  the 
nervous  system,  which  often  enables  us  to  detect  the 
real  character  of  doubtful  animals.  A  double  cord 
runs  along  the  centre  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  body, 
studded  with  knots  or  ganglia  at  regular  intervals, 
which  are  so  many  centres  from  which  the  nerves  pass 
off  to  the  different  segments.  The  head,  also,  has  its 
ganglia,  in  which  the  double  cord  terminates  anteriorly. 
Where  the  members,  however,  are  not  uniformly  dis- 
tributed along  the  whole  body,  but  are  concentrated  to 
one  part,  an  in  Insects,  Arachnida,  and  the  higher  Crus- 
tacea, we  observe  a  corresponding  concentration  of  the 
ganglia  in  that  region.  The  degree  of  concentration 
indicates  the  elevation  of  the  animal  in  the  series. 

The  following  classes  may  be  arranged,  in  the  ascend- 
ing order,  under  the  articulated  sub-kingdom,  though 
in  some  of  them  the  characteristic  structure  is  very 
indistinct : — 

Annelida,  or  Worm  tribe.  In  these  the  body  is  pro- 
longed, without  any  distinct  appendages  for  locomotion. 
The  habitation  is  usually  aquatic,  though  sometimes 
terrestrial.  The  division  into  segments  is  not  very  dis- 
tinct, the  entire  skin  being  soft. 

Myriai-oda,  or  Centipede  tribe.  These  have  also  a 
prolonged  body,  but  are  provided  with  legs;  and  the 
articulation  Of  the  covering,  both  of  the  body  and  legs, 
is  very  distinct. 

Insecta,  which  are  distinguished  in  their  perfect  state 
by  the  possession  of  one  or  two  pairs  of  wings ;  by  tha 
restriction  of  the  legs,  which  are  never  more  than  six 
in  number,  to  the  thorax ;  and  by  the  division  of  the 
trunk  into  three  portions — the  head,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men— which  are  usually  very  distinct  from  one  another. 
They  are  also  -"iitinguished  by  their  remarkable  met«> 
morphosis,  commencing  from  a  form  which  resembles 
that  of  the  Annelida. 

Arachnida,  the  Spider  and  Scorpion  tribe,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  differ  from  insects  in  having  the  head  and 
thorax  united,  in  undergoing  no  metamorphosis,  and  in 
having  eight  or  more  legs. 

Crustacea,  which  have  a  hard  envelope,  prir^cipally 
composed  of  earthy  matter,  and  which  are  adapted  for 
aquatic  respiration.  Many  of  them  have  the  form  of 
insects;  but  their  legs  are  never  fewer  than  ten. 

The  foregoing  constitute  a  tolerably  regular  series, 
into  which  we  must  also  introduce  the  Entozoa,  that 
seem  to  exhibit  the  characters  of  the  Worm  tribe  in 
their  most  degraded  condition,  and  the  animals  com- 
posing which  are  parasitic  upon  or  within  others;  the 
lloTiFERA,  or  Wheel- Animalcule  tribe,  of  which  some 
approach  tho  Polypifcra  and  Polygastrica,  whilst  others 
approximate  the  Crustacea;  and  the  Cihrhopoda,  or 
Barnacle  tribe,  that  bear  a  strong  general  resemblance 
to  the  Molluscs,  but  unquestionably  belong  to  this  sub- 
kingdom,  which  will  therefore  embrace — 

3.  Inaecta.         fi.  AnnelidR.      7-  Rotifera. 

4.  Myriapoda.    6.  Cirrhopoda.    8.  Entozoa. 


1.  Crustacea. 

2.  Arachnida. 


CLASS  V.-IN8E0TB. 

We  begin  with  the  Insects,  which,  though  not  the 
highest  in  point  of  general  organisation,  arc  the  most 
typical  of  the  series,  and  therefore  afford  the  best  stan- 
dard for  comparative  description.  As  a  class,  they  are 
perhaps  the  most  Interesting  in  the  whole  Animal 
Kingdom,  bn'h  in  regard  to  the  number,  variety, 
beauty,  and  complexity  of  the  forms  which  it  con- 
tains, the  vast  assemblages  of  individuals  of  the  same 
species  which  not  unfrequently  make  their  appearance 
together,  and  their  consequent  importance  in  tho  eco- 
nomy of  nature. 

The  true  IiNaEcis  we  distinguished  from  the  Crua- 
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int^'i  by  their  ptruliar  apparatus  for  j->;aogph«rio  res- 
piiation;  from  thy  Antciiiada  by  harv  i'  but  six  le^ 
height  being  the  number  in  that  clans),  und  by  the  diyi- 
riou  of  the  body  into  three  parti;  and  ft<'m  the  Alyria- 
poda  by  the  limited  number  of  legs  and  tflginents,  the 
latter  seldom  exoeeUmg  thirteen.  In  th'i  isrfect  insect, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  division  into 
iegmenti;  they  may  generally  be  seen,  however,  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  body,  especially  on  the  a'^Joraen. 
But  in  the  larva  or  cuTpillar  state,  they  are  never 
obscure,  and  their  uumuer  is  very  corar'^nt,  being  al- 
most always  thirteen,  one  forming  thi  bead.  Of  the 
twelve  segments  of  the  body,  three  in  tli  perfect  uiBect 
form  the  thorax,  or  division  suiftjeding  tlie  head,  whilst 
the  remaining  nine  constitut"  '.!  •  ubdomt;".  It  is  more 
common  fjr  one  or  two  segments  to  be  apparently  de- 
ficient (being  consolidated  with  the  rest),  laan  for  any 
increased  nuralKjr  to  be  prest-'nt. 

The  metiimuQ'hosis,  or  comj)leto  change  of  Torra,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  greater  number  of  inseit'  during 
(heir  development,  has  attracted  mucii  attenu'  'i  from 
vii.>  ejiliest  ages  to  the  present  time.  The  Itrea,  which 
aftt.'wards  changes  to  a  beetle,  a  butterrly,  or  a  wasp, 
l>-ars  M(  resemblance  whttever  to  the  perfect  or  imago 
ftin.v  and  is  in  fact  allied,  i<i  almost  every  particuLir  of 
itt  c.-aformation,  to  u  class  far  beneath.  Moreover,  it 
Li,,  to  gii  t.'irc'igK  «»  uiti.rmediat^^  form — if  anything, 
stilt  more  ii'nuirkv!''."  -(hat  of  the  jnipa,  or  thptflis, 
in  which  tiitre  is  «  ilmost  '.omplote  cessat ion  rf  acti- 
vity, but  in  which  ;  i  -jiarat','  ii  in  beinp;  i.»ado  for  the 
exit  of  the  perfect  insect  iit  iH  'Vtnl  rhtiiir^!-.  The  altera- 
tion <.t  the  entire  cluii'it'  inr  ui  tUft  ;n;imal  is  no  less 
remarkable  thmi  itij  o!mii.^o  ,<i  i>.iin.  i u  the /iiroa  con- 
dition, its  whole  r-neigic"  o'^c  ■'.  to  be  cr  icentrated  upon 
the  nutritive  liir.'jtioin  -  Jhe  voracitv  being  extreme, 
a;i1  the  inci«a?io  iii  ilu-  woij^'ht  of  the  body  very  rapid; 
whilst,  in  the  perfect  inwji^t,  the  body  undergoes  little 
increase  of  size,  but  is  psMvided  with  powers  of  active 
movement,  which  are  principally  destined  to  enable  it 
to  seek  its   ii.^.te,  for  the  purpose  of  propagation. 

The  larvii,  when  it  first  emerges  from  the  egg,  boars 
but  a  very  smill  proportion  to  its  subsequent  bulk. 
According  to  L;  onnet,  the  comparative  weight  of  a 
full-grown  cateij.''"*''  "^  '"•^  goat-moth  to  that  of  the 
youii^  one  just  escaped  from  the  egg,  is  as  72,000  to  I. 
Durini;  its  increase,  it  tl^rows  off  its  skin  several  times, 
5Hj.e  the  Crustacea.  The  lanne  in  the  different  tribes 
Vi»"y  extremely  as  to  the  degree  of  their  development: 
in  tome  orders  they  are  very  imperfect,  not  even 
possessing  legs;  whilst  in  others  they  correspond  with 
the  perfect  insect  iu  almost  every  particular  except  the 
presence  of  wings. 

After  attaining  its  full  growth  in  the  larva  condition 
(in  which  the  bulk  of  the  body  often  much  exceeds 
that  of  the  imago),  the  insect  undergoes  a  very  remark- 
able change,  ceasing  to  take  food,  and  apparently  losing 
all  appearance  of  vitality.  In  this  stp.ce  it  is  tenned  the 
tj»;n/,  or  chrysalis.  Many  larvae  enclose  themselves  in  a 
silken  co(»on,  or  in  some  other  kinil  of  envelope,  before 
undergoing  this  change;  and  remain  in  it  during  the 
whole  period  of  inactivity,  which  is  sometimes  many 
months  in  duration.  Some  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground;  and  others,  again,  suspend  themselves  in  the 
air.  The  pupre  of  different  orders  of  insects  vary,  like 
the  larvre,  both  in  form  and  in  degree  of  torpor.  Some 
have  the  whole  body  enclosed  in  a  horny  case,  without 
vestige  of  members,  and  are  totally  inactive,  except 
when  disturbed;  others  present  the  general  form  of 
the  perfect  insect,  but  appear  as  if  the  body  and  limbs 
were  separately  bandaged,  and  laid  in  close  apposition; 
whilst  others  retain  all  their  limbs  free,  and  suffer  no 
diminution  in  their  locomotive  powers  or  in  their  appe- 
tite for  food.  These,  indeed,  con  scarcely  be  said  to 
pass  into  the  pupa  state  at  all,  their  condition  being 
only  indicated  by  the  gradual  development  of  the  wings 
—a  development  equally  taking  place  beneath  the 
envelope  of  the  pupsa  which  are  enclosed  and  inactive. 
The  perfect  insect,  or  imago,  when  it  emerges  from 
its  pupa  case,  exhibits  in  all  respects  the  form  which 
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is  characteristic  of  the  species,  and,  in  general,  the  ihe 
also;  few  growing  much  alter  they  have  attained  this 
condition,  and  many  scarcely  eating  at  all.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  twelve  segments  formine  the  body  of  the 
larva  mapr  still  be  recognised  here,  but  verr  much 
changed  m  their  character.  The  three  anterior  ones 
are  often  soldered,  as  it  were,  together;  forming  but 
one  strong  sheath  for  that  portion  of  the  body  from 
which  the  wings  and  \f>sn  proceed --rvr.d  this  sheath 
affords  firm  attachment  .'or  the  uowi<rful  iituscles  which 
move  these  organs.  Tlosewliiwi  -.onstJli'te  tl'  ibdo- 
men,  however,  retail:  yjiuoi'  .naoro  ol  their  ('■'ginal 
aspect.  The  head  is  now  n')...<'  iistiuct  t'rom  v.te  ;.)dy, 
and  connected  with  it  iiy  ii.  :?c'.,  whii'i  is  csu-i-  .ery 
slender.  From  each  <>f  the  set,iafMt9  of  the  r  i'  i  i..  > 
pail  of  legs  fiixieods;  r.if).  ti.c  -tv^-.d  w.'  .  'hird  i.:i';  .'  ly 
give  origin  to  n.  pair  oi'  .vings  each.  Where, '••»  t  r-tr, 
oil!'  .>ne  pair  fi  these  orin  i\s  exists,  they  proceed  fiom 
fbs  ^<e.x>nd  Be,.i:.ient.  In  bcgmeuts  of  the  abdomen 
iip.tr  show  ary  vc'tige  of  legs.  The  a*«ompan;'iiig 
di:ijfi  viu  represents  the  chief  ports  of  the  perfect  insect; 
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(iegmcnts  of  Insect. 

the  three  segments  of  the  thorax  (( ( f)  are  separated 
from  each  other  to  shotv  the  organs  attached  to  them. 
The  especial  function  of  the  perfect  insect  is  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species  ;  and  the  wings  unable  it  to  seek 
its  mate,  and  to  obtain  a  situation  fit  for  the  deposition 
of  its  eggs,  which  are  always  laid  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  whatever  substances  will  supply  the  larvsp  with  nou- 
rishment, although  it  most  commonly  happens  that  the 
imago  itself  does  not  feed  upon  them.  Many  insects, 
such  as  the  sUkicorm  moth,  and  the  ephemera  or  May-fly, 
die  soon  after  having  fulfilled  this  object. 

However  extraordinary  the  metamorphosis  of  in- 
sects, it  is  by  no  means  unique,  as  was  formerly  supposed. 
The  change  of  th?  tadpole  into  a  frog  is  an  exact 
parallel  to  it ;  for  the  tadpole  is  for  the  time  a  fish, 
resembling  that  class  iu  its  entire  organisation,  just  as 
the  maggot  is  for  the  time  a  worm.  Moreover,  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  in  some  of  the  lower  classes,  a  change 
which  is  fully  as  remarkable.  When  the  larva  is  very 
imperfect,  and  the  pupa  inactive,  so  that  its  change  to 
the  form  of  the  imago  is  very  striking,  the  meta- 
morphosis is  said  to  be  complete;  but  if  the  larva  is 
more  advanced,  and  the  pupa  differs  little  from  it,  and 
from  the  ultimate  form  of  the  perfect  insect,  the  meta- 
nioq)hosi8  is  termed  incomplete. 

Insects,  in  their  perfect  state,  are  distinguished  beyond 
all  other  animals  for  their  power  of  locomotion,  and  for 
the  perfection  of  their  instinctive  actions.  In  estimating 
th^ir  power  of  locomotion,  the  space  traversed  is  of 
course  compared  with  the  length  of  the  body;  and  thus 
it  is  teen  that,  rapid  as  is  the  flight  of  many  birds,  that 
of  most  insects  far  surpaeres  it.  The  senses  of  insects 
appear  likewise  to  be  acute.  They  hare  generally 
large  eyes,  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  union  of  a  great 
number  of  small  ones — often  several  thousand ;  and 
although  these  are  fixed,  yet,  from  their  being  directed, 
like  the  facets  of  a  jewel,  at  various  angles  to  each 
other,  an  extensive  range  of  vision  is  obtained,    It  is 
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beliered  that  iniecti  possess  the  potrer  of  hearing,  and 
also  of  smell ;  though  no  distinct  organs  for  receivint; 
such  impressions  have  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
That  they  have  a  delicate  sense  of  touch  in  some  part 
of  the  body,  even  where  the  general  envelope  is  firm, 
cannot  be  questioned ;  and,  from  observations  made 
upon  the  social  genera,  such  as  bees  and  ants,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  communicate  with  each  other 
chiefly  by  this  sense. 

The  different  organs  on  the  hiiad  of  insects  fbmish, 
by  their  varieties  of  conformation,  important  charac- 
ters in  classification.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
describe  these  in  some  detail.    The  most  important 
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j^  of  the  class  is  founded,  are 
drawn  from  the  structure  of 
the  mouth:  in  one  large  group 
it  is  furnished  with  mandibles, 
^  or  jaws,  adapted  for  biting  and 
bruising ;  whilst  in  the  other, 
it  is  provided  with  a  hausteUium, 
or  proboscis,  adapted  for  suc- 
tion :  hence  the  first  group  is 
termed  Mandibulata,  and  the 
second  Haustellata.  These 
organs  are,  however,  but  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  the  same 
■jO  primary  elements. 

In  the  mouth  of  the  Mandi- 
bulata, six  principal  pieces  may 
be  readily  distinguished.  Of 
these,  four  are  arranged  in 
two  pairs,  which  work  against 
each  other  laterally ;  a  fifth 
piece  b  above  the  upper  pair, 
and  a  sixth  below  the  lower. 
The  two  lateral  pairs  are  the  jaws;  of  which  the  upper 
pair  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  mandibles,  and 
the  lower  by  that  of  maxilla:.  The  mandibles  are 
usually  the  largest,  and  are  yerj  powerful  organs: 
sometimes  they  are  provided  with  sharp  or  toothed 
edges,  working  against  each  other  like  those  of  a  pair 
of  scissors;  and  sometimes  with  hooked  points,  more 
formidable,  for  the  size  of  the  animal,  than  the  teeth 
of  the  tiger.  These  are  the  principal  organs  by  which 
the  food,  of  whatever  description,  is  usually  obtained; 
but  in  the  bees  and  wasps,  of  which  some  -  species  are 
adapted  to  obtain  their  nourishment  by  suction,  they 
are  the  instruments  by  which  their  curious  edifices  are 
built  up.  In  a  word,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  they 
supply  the  place  of  trowels,  spades,  pickaxes,  saws, 
scissors,  and  knives,  as  necessity  may  require.  The 
mtuciUa,  or  under  pair  of  javrs,  are  of  similar  construc- 
tion, but  usually  smaller  and  less  powerful.  The  pieces 
which  are  applied  above  and  below  to  the  spaces  left 
between  the  jaws  are  termed  lips;  the  upper  being 
designated  the  lahrum,  and  the  lower  the  labium. 

Various  modifications  of  these  parts  are  seen  in  the 
different  orders  of  insects,  but  their  existence  may  al- 
ways be  detected  under  some  form  or  other.  The  most 
remarkable  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  mouth  is 
that  which  we  find  in  the  Lepidoptera,  or  Butterfly  tribe. 
Instead  of  cutting  jaws,  we  observe  a  tubular  appen- 
dage, or  trunk,  which  is  often  of  considerable  length, 
and  coiled  spirally  beneath  the  head,  but  capable  of 
being  unrolled  when  its  point  is  required  to  descend 
into  the  coroUse  of  flowers.  This  tube  is  composed  of 
two  long  narrow  filaments,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  maxilla: 
excessively  drawn  out;  these  filaments  are  channelled 
on  the  sides  at  which  they  approach  one  another;  and 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  edges  of  these  channels,  which 
lock  together  by  means  of  minute  teeth,  a  complete  tube 
is  formed.    In  this  mouth,  therefore,  all  the  parts  m- 

*  A,  upper  side ;  B,  under  side ;  C,  parts  separated :  a  a,  an- 
tenne ;  <  e,  eyes ;  { 1,  upper  lip ;  m  m,  mandibles  ;  m  x,  maxilla ; 
m  p,  maxillary  palpi ;  { 8,  labium ;  I  p,  labial  palpi ;  c  2,  chin,  or 
meatum. 


oept  the  maxilhe  would  seem  at  fint  sight  to  be  waatbg; 
but  they  may  be  detected  by  a  carefbl  examination, 
and  the  rudiments  of  the  upper  lip.  of  the  mandibles, 
and  of  the  lower  lip,  as  well  as  of  the  palpi  (organs  to 
be  presently  described),  may  be  distinctly  demonstrated. 
In  other  instbuces,  an  entirely  different  modification  of 
the  same  parts  may  be  observed,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  the  proper  place. 

The  head  of  the  jverfect  insect  is  usually  furnished 
with  three  pairs  of  jointed  appendages,  all  of  which 
are  probably  instruments  of  sensation.  The  first  of 
these  are  termed  antenna;  they  are  affixed  to  the  sides 
of  the  head,  and  usually  between  the  eyes  and  the 
mouth.  The  nur'.'oer  of  joints  in  them,  and  the  forms 
they  present,  v^ry  in  the  different  tribes  of  insects,  as 
also  does  theiv  size,  within  very  wide  limits.  Occasion- 
ally, they  are  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  whole 
body,  and  sometimes  they  are  scarcely  to  be  perceived: 
in  some  cases  they  are  simple  thread-like  organs,  gra- 
dually tapering  from  the  base  to  the  point;  in  others 
they  swell  out  towards  the  extremity ;  and  often  they 
possess  side  branches  or  appendages  of  various  forms. 
These  difl^ereut 
characters  are 
extremely  useful 
in  classification. 
The  palpi  are  or- 
gans which  are  not 
dissimilar  in  gene- 
ral character,  but 
are  usually  of  much 
smaller  size,  con- 
sisting   of    seldom 

morethansixjoints;  „    .     ,   ,        .  .   ^ 

of  these,  one  pair  is  ^"'°"*'y  '"""^  '^**""«- 

attached  to  the  maxilla,  and  the  other  to  the  labium,  and 
are  respectively  called  maxillary  and  labial  palpi.  The 
uses  of  these  appendages  are  involved  in  some  obscurity. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  all  of  them  are 
organs  of  touch;  and  this  sense  is  probably  sometimes 
must  acute  in  the  antennae,  and  sometimes  in  the 
palpi.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  sense 
of  hearing  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  antennae; 
and  a  curious  modification  of  the  joint  at  the  base  seems 
to  be  1  '  "  " 
beenl 
sense  of  smell. 

The  mngs  of  insects  are  the  organs  most  peculiar 
to  them;  nothing  at  all  analogous  being  developed  in 
other  articulated  animals,  "fliey  consist  of  a  double 
layer  of  membrane,  prolonged  from  the  skin  which 
covers  the  body,  and  partaking  of  its  characters.  This 
membrane  is  supported  by  a  framework  of  harder 
structure,  composed  of  ribs,  which  go  by  the  name  of 
t>«'n»,  or  nerves.  These  terms  must  not  be  supposed  to 
imply  any  analogy  of  structure  with  the  organs  they 
designate  in  higher  animals;  they  are  rather  drawn 
from  the  analogous  parts  in  the  leaves  of  plants. 

There  is  scarcely  any  organised  substance  upon  which 
insects  are  not  adapted  to  prey.  In  i-egard  to  the  food 
of  individual  tribes,  it  may  here  be  stated  in  gene- 
ral terms,  that  some  are  purely  carnivorous,  devour- 
ing only  prey  which  they  have  themselves  killed; 
others  eat  carrion,  and  even  keep  it  until  its  decompo- 
sition is  advanced.  Many  are  herbivorous  —  some 
feeding  only  upon  particular  species  of  plants,  whilst 
others  are  not  restricted,  but  feed  upon  almost  any 
vegetable  substance.  Others,  again,  are  omnivorous, 
and  will  attack  anything  that  fslls  in  their  way.  The 
excessive  multiplication  of  insects,  which  would  result 
from  the  enormous  number  of  their  eggs,  and  from 
their  rapid  growth,  is  prevented  by  the  influence  of 
other  trioes  of  animals,  as  well  as  by  the  wars  of  their 
own  tribes  against  each  other.  The  destruction  of  the 
larvae  of  some  species  by  those  of  others  is  often  enor- 
mous, and  far  exceeds  in  proportion  the  diminution  in 
their  numbers  effected  by  higher  classes.  There  is  no 
class  of  animals  formed  to  exist  on  land,  however,  of 
which  part  do  not  derive  a  great  proportion  of  their 
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9  particularly  appropriated  to  this  function.    It  has 
1  further  surmised  that  the  antennae  minister  to  the 
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food  fW>m  i&Mcti;  and  thui,  if  nuin  do«i  not  interfere 
with  the  eoonomv  of  nature,  »  balance  is  mamtained 
irUch  if  rarely  diaturbed.  But  if  these  higher  tribes 
bi>  destroyed  (as,  for  example,  if  a  ruokery  be  dis- 
persed), insects  will  then  multiply  inordinately,  and 
will  become  a  pest  to  the  district. 

Insects  are  distributed  abundantly  over  every  por- 
ti')n  of  the  globe.  Even  in  the  coldest  regions  which 
man  has  yet  explored,  they  present  thomaolves  to  his 
notice  during  the  brief  summer;  and  no  severity  of  the 
winter  appears  capable  of  destroying  their  vitality, 
although  It  reduces  them  to  a  state  of  complete  tor- 
pidity. It  is  in  tropical  regions,  however,  that  the 
largest  and  most  brilliant  species  are  found. 

The  subdivision  of  the  class  into  orders  is  chiefly 
founded  on  the  character  of  the  wings;  since  it  is  found 
that  the  structure  of  these  organs  affords  a  good  general 
index  to  that  of  the  body.  Uut  it  cannot  be  trusted  to 
alone.  For  whilst  ,'ertain  onlers  may  be  included  under 
the  general  designation  Aplera,  or  Wingless,  and  another 
be  t  jrmed  Dipteta,  or  Two-winged,  wo  find  wingless  and 
two-winged  insects  in  all  the  other  orders. 

WINGED  IN'SECTB. 

Winged  insects  may  be  distributed  amongst  the  eight 
following  orders,  of  which  the  first  four  are  Mandiuu- 
LATE,  whilst  the  rest  possess  a  mouth  formed  for  suction, 
and  are  termed  Haustellate: — 

1.  CoLEortERA  {Beellet).  In  these  the  two  anterior 
wings  are  converted  into  a  homy  or  leathery  substance, 
and  enclose  the  posterior  when  folded. 

2.  ORTHorTERA  {GroHshopper,  Cockroach).  In  these 
the  anterior  pair  of  wings  is  composed  of  a  substance 
more  resembling  membrane. 

3.  Neitboptera  {Dragon-Fly,  Termite),  Both  pairs 
of  wings  are  membranous,  and  the  nerves  form  a  close 
network  by  their  interlacement. 

4.  Htmenopteha  {Bee,  Wasp,  Saw-Fly).  Both  pairs 
of  wings  are  here  also  membranous ;  but  the  veins  nave 
larger  areas  between  them. 

5.  HoMOPTEiiA  (Cicada,  Lantern-Fly).  In  this  order 
the  four  wings  are  of  the  same  consistence,  often  some- 
what like  paR'hment;  and,  when  folded,  they  mcline  at 
an  angle,  like  the  roof  of  a  house. 

6.  Heteroptera  {Dugs).  The  anterior  pair  of  wings 
is  homy,  or  leathery,  but  generally  tippc<l  with  mem- 
brane ;  1)oth  pairs  are  horizontal,  or  nearly  so. 

7.  Lepidohtera  (fluWer/fiMand  Jt/o/As).  These  have 
four  membranous  wings,  covered  with  minute  scales, 
which  give  them  a  downy  appoarance. 

8.  DiPTERA  (Gnat,  Fly).  These  have  but  two  wings, 
and  are  in  many  respects  ])arallcl  to  the  fourth  order. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  small  orders  inter- 
mediate between  the  principal  groups.  Thus  a  sepa- 
rate order,  Trichoitera,  has  been  formed  to  include  the 
eaie-worm-flies,  which  arc  intermediate  between  Lrpi- 
DOPTERA  and  Nei;roptera.  The  order  Strepsiptera, 
again,  comprehends  a  small  group  tenued  wanp-fliea,  in- 
termediate between  the  Lepidoptera  and  Diptera. 

L— Coteopter^ 
This  order  comprehends  all  insects  which  have  the 
anterior  pair  of  wings  convertetl  into  wing-cascii,  or 
riytra,  and  which  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis. 
These  wing-cases  arc  of  hon\y  consistence,  and  are 
opaque,  or  nearly  so.  When  expanded,  they  are  of 
little  or  no  use  in  flight;  and  when  closed,  they  meet 
along  the  back,  in  a  straight  line,  which  is  called  the 
suture.  The  second  pair  of  wings  constitute  the  true 
organs  of  flight ;  they  are  of  large  size,  and  of  mem- 
branous texture  ;  and  when  unemployed,  they  are  shut 
up  in  several  transverse  folds,  and  are  entirely  con- 
cealed beneath  the  elytra.  The  mouth  is  formed  for 
mastication,  and  possesses  two  homy  mandibles.  The 
head  is  provided  with  two  antennae,  of  variable  form, 
and  of  which  the  number  of  joints  is  usually  eleven  ; 
these  often  differ  considerably  in  the  two  sexes.  The 
eyes  are  lar^  and  protuberant,  especially  in  the  cami- 
Torous  species,  and  in  those,  the  blownets  pf  whose 


habits  makes  quick  powen  of  sight  neoomiy  (m  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  their  enemies. 

Although  these  characters  are  applicable  to  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  insects  included  in  this  order, 
nearly  all  of  them  are  lubiect  to  exceptions.  Thua 
there  are  some  species  in  which  the  organs  of  flight  are 
altogether  wanting,  as  in  the  female  of  tiie  glow-worm; 
others  which  have  elytra,  but  no  wings ;  some,  in  which 
the  elytra  adhere  together  along  the  suture  ;  others,  in 
wliich  they  overlap;  others,  again,  iu  which  they  do  not 
meet;  and  some,  in  which  the  wings  are  longitudinally 
folded.  It  is  well  for  the  student  to  be  aware  that 
such  exceptions  exist  in  almost  every  large  natural 
group,  however  definite  its  characters  may  generally 
be.  In  none  of  these  instances  is  there  an  exception 
as  to  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  characters ;  the  re- 
mainder conform  to  the  usual  type.  The  most  uni- 
versal is  that  of  the  metamorphosis,  which,  being  com- 
plete, distinguishes  this  onler  from  others  approaching 
it,  either  in  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  or  in .  the  cha- 
racter of  the  wings. 

The  coleopterous  order  comprehends  an  immense 
number  of  species,  which  have  been  classified,  first  iu 
genera,  then  in  tribes,  and  finally  in  sections,  with  a 
regard  to  the  number  of  j'tints  in  the  tarsus  or  divisiona 
of  the  foot.  Some  are  wholly  carnivorous,  others  her- 
bivorous, and  some  take  both  kinds  of  food.  Some, 
again,  are  aquatic,  while  a  much  larger  number  live  on 
land.  The  habits  of  the  various  families — of  which  we 
can  only  notice  a  few  of  the  more  interesting — are,  upon 
the  whole,  obscure  and  foul. 

The  Serbicornbs  are  distinguished  by  the  toothed 
or  serrated  structure  of  the  antenna;.  Some  of  this 
family,  having  the  body  of  solid  consistence,  and  oval 
in  form,  have  the  head  burieil,  as  it  were,  in  the  thorax, 
which  advances  on  its  two  sides  nearly  as  far  as  the 
mouth.  In  this  way  arc  formed  the  Buprestit,  distin- 
guished for  the  splendour  of  its  colours,  many  of  its 
species  having  spots  of  golden  hue  upon  an  emerald 
ground,  whilst  in  others  azure  glitters  upon  the  gold. 
These  brilliant  apecioB  belong  to  tropical  climates, 
which  these  insects  appear  especially  formed  to  inhabit, 
our  native  species  flying  with  the  greatest  octi-ity  in 
warm  weather.  They  live  among  trees;  and  if  an  ef- 
fort be  miulo  to  seize  them,  they  counterfeit  death,  and 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  beetles  belonging  to  the  allied 
genus  Elatcr,  are  commonly  called '  skip-jacks ;'  for,  when 
laid  on  their  backs,  being  unable  to  raise  themselves 
on  account  of  the  shortneti.'i  of  tht.  .  feet,  they  spring 
perpendicularly  into  the  ai/,  go  as  to  alight  unou  their 
feet.  This  is  effected  by  a  violent  backward  blow  of  the 
head  against  the  surface  on  which  they  are  lying.  The 
larva  of  an  Knglish  species  is  known  to  the  farmer  as 
the  wire-worm,  which  does  much  injury  by  devouring 
tl\e  roiits  of  the  com.  A  species  of  elater  inhabiting 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  has  two  brilliantly 
luminous  spots  upon  the  front  of  the  thorax;  and  a 
portion  of  its  abdomen,  which  is  uncovered  during 
flight,  is  ii '  illuminated.  Another  interesting  genus 
is  the  Lan.^iyris,  to  which  belong  the  common  glow- 
worm, and  some  of  the  fire-flics  of  warmer  regions. 
The  body  of  these  insects  is  very  soft,  especially  the 
abdomeik ;  and  it  is  from  the  two  or  three  last  seg- 
ments of  this  part  that  the  phosphorescent  light  for 
which  they  are  so  remarkable  is  emitted.  Its  intensity 
is  evidently  dependent  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  state 
of  the  aiiimal:  if  the  insect  be  irritated,  it  is  increased; 
but  if  its  powerfl  are  depressed  or  exhausted,  it  is 
leaticned.  It  seems  to  be  sometimes  withdrawa  simply 
at  the  will  of  the  animal.  In  the  glow-worm  {L.  nocti- 
luca),  it  is  only  the  female  that  is  luminous;  and  she  is 
destitute  of  wings  and  elytra,  which  the  male  posseiises. 
They  are  only  active  by  night;  and  aa  the  male  is 
known  to  be  attracted,  like  moths,  by  lights  in  houses, 
it  is  proliable  that  the  phosphorescence  of  the  female  is 
given  for  the  purpose  of  signalising  her  place. 

The  Clavicornes,  characterised  by  the  club-shaped 
form  of  the  extremities  of  the  antennae,  are  partly 
terrestrial  and  partly  aquatic;  they  fce^  (o;  thq  moat 
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pkTt  Oh  anhntl  mAttir,  at  leut  in  the  larra  itste.  The 
terreitrial  onei  seem  to  prefer  luhitancei  which  are  in 
a  atate  of  decay;  thoy  creop  slowly,  and  are  moitly  of 
a  dark  colour — black  or  bronzed.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teroiting  genera  is  the  Xecrophonu,  or  burying-beetle, 
■o  nanie<l  from  its  habit  of  excaTating  the  ground  be- 
neath the  dead  bodies  of  small  quadrupeua,  such  as 
mice  or  mole*.  Having  thua  interred  a  carcase,  thev 
depoait  their  r-'^,  in  it,  and  the  lan'ce,  when  hatched, 
feed  Mp^.i  the  fleah. 

The  Lamellicohnis  ia  a  family  of  very  great  extent, 
and  one  of  the  moat  striking  of  the  wl  le  Beetle  tribe, 
in  respect  to  the  aize  of  the  bodv,  :  d  the  variety  in 
the  form  of  the  head  and  thorax  in  the  different  aexea; 
and  often,  alao,  in  thoae  species  which  in  their  perfect 
atate  live  upon  vegetable  aubatancea,  in  reanect  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  metallic  coloura  with  whii.i  they  are 
ornamented.  All  have  winga,  and  they  crawl  but 
■lowly  along  the  ground.  None  of  them  are  aquatic. 
Their  food  conaiats  of  dung,  manure,  tan,  and  parti- 
cularly (in  aome  apociea)  of  the  roota  of  vegetablea; 
whence  these  inaecta,  especially  in  their  larva  state, 
often  occaaion  great  loaa  to  the  cultivator.  Thia  family 
receives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  conformation  of 
the  antennae,  which  terminate  in  a  mass  formed  of  the 
three  last  joints;  these  are  flattened  into  plates  or  la- 
mellae— some'  naea  arranged  like  a  fan  or  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  fn  ,uently  in  the  manner  of  a  comb,  and 
sometimes  enclosing  each  other.  The  family  ia  distri- 
buted into  two  principal  sections — the  Scarabcei  and  the 
Lucani.  Of  the  Scarabfci,  one  aubdiviaion,  including 
the  aocred  beetle  of  Kgypt,  feed  principally  upon  the 
excrements  of  various  animals.  A  most  remarkably 
formed  apecies  is  the  Dynaitea  Hercules,  a  native  of 
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Brazil,  which  attains  the  length  of  five  inches,  and  of 
which  the  male  poasesses  an  enonnous  horn  projecting 
from  the  head,  which  is  opposed  by  a  corresponding  pro- 
tuberance from  the  thorax.  To  this  group  also  belongs 
the  Mdolontha  vulgaris,  or  common  cockchafer,  which 
is  most  destructive  to  vegetation  both  in  ita  larva  and 
perfect  condition,  fbeding  on  the  roots  in  the  one  case, 
and  on  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  in  the  other. 
The  larva  livea  for  three  or  four  years  beneath  the 
ground,  becoming  lethargic  in  winter,  but  actively 
voracious  in  summer,  Their  excessive  multiplication 
ia  uauiiUy  prevented  by  birda  ;  but  if  these  be  kept 
away,  they  increase  very  rapidly,  and  become  a  peat 
to  the  cultivator.  The  pr.rfect  inaect  sometimes  makes 
ita  appearance  in  such  svarms,  as  to  devastate  an  entire 
forest.  The  Lucani,  or  Stag-Beetles,  derive  their  com- 
mon name  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  mandibles, 
which  are  lai^,  curved,  and  toothed,  like  atag-honis. 
The  L.  cenru*  is  one  of  the  largest  British  insects,  the 
males  being  two  inches  or  more  in  length.  This  species 
iiiea  about  in  the  evening  in  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
especially  round  the  oaks,  upon  the  wood  of  which  the 
larva  feeds,  remaining  in  that  state  for  several  years 
before  undergoing  its  final  transformation.  Some  of 
the  exotic  members  of  this  group  are  very  large,  and 
splendidly  coloured. 

In  the  Mklasoma,  one  of  the  herbivorous  families, 
the  body  is  of  an  ashy-brown  or  black  colour,  and  for 
the  most  part  the  wings  are  absent,  the  elytra  being 
united  along  the  suture.  They  live  for  the  most 
part  in  the  ground,  beneath  stones,  or  in  the  sand 
—often,  also,  in  low  and  dark  parts  of  buildings,  such 


as  cellars,  stablef,  &c.  Th!i  tribe  of  InMcti  if  yvtj 
tenacious  of  life;  individuals  have  been  known  to 
remain  alive  for  six  months  without  food,  and  stuck 
or.  a  pin.  To  this  family  belong  the  Blapi  mortiaaga, 
a  beetle  often  fbund  in  dark  and  dirty  places  about 
houses  ;  and  the  Tenebrio  molitor,  of  which  the  larva 
is  known  under  the  name  of  the  meal-worm,  living 
among  com  and  flour.  The  perfect  insect  frequents 
bakehouses,  corn-mills,  &c.  where  it  may  often  be  found 
in  the  evening. 

In  the  family  Traciiri.idks,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able species  is  the  well-known  bliatering-fly  {Cant/iariM 
vaicatoria),  abundant  in  Spain  and  France,  and  dia- 
tinguiahcd  by  ita  fine  n.<^ailic  coloura.  To  a  different 
section  belonga  the  RiiVNCOPiiORie,  or  Weevil  tribe,  so 
doatructive  in  our  atorea  of  grain.  One  of  thia  family  is 
the  celebrated  diamond  beetle  (Curculio  imperialii),  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  the  moat  splendid  of  all 
beetles.  The  Trimera  are  a  section  of  beetles,  gene- 
rally of  small  size,  one  of  the  most  familiar  belns  the 
lady -bird  (Coccindla),  which  is  of  great  benefit  to 
plants,  by  feeding  on  the  aphides  which  ^fest  them. 

II.— Orthoptera. 

The  order  Orthoptera  comprehends  all  insects  that 
have  the  mouth  anned  with  jaws  fitted  for  mastication, 
and  two  pairs  of  winga  ;  of  which  the  anterior  encase 
the  others,  the  posterior  being  membranous,  and  fold> 
ing  longitudinally  during  repose.  In  many  reapects 
they  reaemble  the  Coleoptera;  and  thoy  are  cloaely 
connected  with  that  order  by  the  Forficulitke,  or  Ear- 
wig tribe,  whirh  partake  of  the  charactera  of  both. 
But  they  differ  from  the  Beetles  in  the  aofler  covering 
of  their  bodies;  in  the  partially  membranous  character 
of  the  anterior  pair  of  winga,  which  seem  intermediate 
between  the  horny  elytra  of  Beetles  and  the  membra- 
nous.winga  of  other  insects,  and  which  do  not  meet 
along  the  back  when  closed;  and  in  the  fan-like  man- 
ner in  which  the  posterior  wings  are  folded  up  beneath 
them,  which  is  permitted  by  the  atraight  direction  of 
their  teins.  They  differ  also  in  their  metamorphosis  ; 
for  whilat  that  of  the  Beetlea  ia  complete,  the  ^.  of  the 
Orthoptera  is  only  partially  so;  for  the  larva  a.i^  pupa 
closely  resemble  the  perfect  insect  in  form,  walking 
and  reeding  in  the  same  manner,  and  differing  little 
except  in  the  absence  of  the  wings  and  wing-covers, 
which  are  gradually  developed  in  the  latter. 

This  onlcr  comprises  numerous  well-known  insects, 
often  of  large  size  and  splendid  colours  ;  such  as  grass- 
hoppers, locuata,  walking-leaves,  as  well  as  cockroaches 
and  earwigs.  Some  of  the  largest  of  known  insects 
belong  to  it;  a  few  species  attaining  a  length  of  eight 
or  nine  inches,  and  an  equal  exponaiou  of  wings. 
Comparatively,  few  are  inhabitants  of  temperate  re- 
gions ;  the  order  attaining  its  greatest  development, 
both  in  number,  size,  and  colour,  between  tho  tropics. 
All  the  known  Orthoptera  are  terrestrial,  both  in  their 
perfect  and  two  previous  states.  Some  are  purely  car- 
nivorous, and  others  are  a<Iapted  to  a  mixed  diet — the 
Cockroaches,  for  example,  being  capable  of  feeding  on 
almost  any  organised  matter,  whilst  the  great  majority 
feed  upon  plants — hence,  from  their  large  size,  and  the 
quantity  which  each  individual  can  devour,  they  (ire 
among  the  most  destructive  of  all  the  insect  tribes, 
when  they  appear  in  large  numbers.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  cose  with  the  locusts  in  warm  countries,  the 
ravages  of  which  not  unfrequently  cause  famine  and 
pestilence  both  among  men  and  beasts. 

The  Orthoptera  are  usually  divided  into  two  sections 
— the  CuRSORiA,  whose  legs  are  all  alike,  and  adapted 
for  running,  and  whose  wings  and  wing-covers  rest 
horizontally  on  the  body;  and  the  Saltatoria,  the 
thighs  of  whose  hind  legs  are  much  larger  than  the 
rest,  in  conaequence  of  which  they  posaess  great  powers 
of  leaping.  In  some  of  the  latter  the  winga  meet  at 
an  angle  when  folded,  like  the  two  sides  of  a  roof; 
and  the  males  hare  the  powei;  of  making  a  sluap 
creaking  noise. 

The  CuBSORiA  contain  three  well-known  forms— 
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the  Eanrig,  CaeiroMeh,    an  1  MantU,     The   Mantis    inn'ct.     Ibej  craep  out  cf  the  WAt«r  to  un(!«rgo  tho 

/mbUjt  are  puteW  camiTorou*  inwictii,  of  whkh  none    "     ' 

an  natiTM  of  toil  country.     The  flnt  pair  of  leg* 

U  «nonnouily  uiilan;«(l.   and   fonn*  a  very  pcwkrfut 

organ   of  attack,     'fhcy  frequent  tract   and   plant  ; 

Mil  th«  form*  and  cn'oun  of  their  wiu^x  and  bouies  arc 

«ft«n  wo  iMiapt«<l  to  viioM  of  the  loaves  and  tirigu  irhich 

■urround  theui,  ai  to  give  tlium  remarkable  power  of 

•luding  obienration.     Hence  iheae  b«Te  'i>e«ii  called 

walkinK-leavoii.     t>ne  Rpo(ne>,  tlio  Mantu  religiota.  ih 

TCgarded  bjr  the  nativeit  of  the  couutriei  it  iuhabitH  with 

lupentitiout  rererence,  on  account  of  iti  occaiionall.y 

anuming  the  uttitudo  of  prayur.    Thia  i»,  howerer,  thu 

position  in  which  it  lio»  iu  wait  fo'  iti  jirey ;   Iho  front 

of  the  thorax  beinR  eleTated,  and  the   two  fovs  legs 

hold  up  together,  liko  a  pair  of  aruiit,  prupared  to  leizo 

anj  animal  that  may  fail  within  their  reach.    They 

We  extremely  voracious  iiisectn  ;  and,  if  kept  together 

without  food,  will  fight,  the  victor  devouiiing  its  con. 

quered  advemary.    Allied  to  the  mantis  is  a  very  sin 


Sular  genus,  the  Ph(uma,  of  wlxich  the  diflbrent  b{iecic!< 
avo  received  the  names  of  vralkiiig-stick,  spectre  in- 
•octs,  &c.  Their  bodies  are  cxtronicly  prolonged,  and 
rounded;  ajid  in  their  colour  they  much  rcsetiible  dried 
sticks,  previously  to  tho  development  of  the  vrings, 
which  are  usually  green  and  leaf-like.  Tho  leg.i  arc 
all  equal,  so  that  they  are  distin^-uished  from  thu  Man- 
tidse  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Sultatnria  on  the 
other ;  but  thoy  are  not  r.bU  to  move  rapidly  either  in 
the  larva  or  perfect  state. 

The  family  Saltatoau  consists  of  numerous  species 
allied  to  the  well-knonn  Crickets,  (Jrasuhopptrs,  and 
LocuiU,  Besides  the  peculiarities  already  mentioned, 
they  are  remarkable  for  the  d  i>osition  of  their  eggs  iu 
the  ground,  which  is  generally  ncvnmpliabed  by  means 
of  a  long  homy  ovipositor.  The  rootle  in  which  the 
sound  is  produced  varies  in  ditforent  species :  in  the 
locusts,  it  is  cAuse<l  by  tho  friction  of  the  posterior 
thJjjhs,  like  t.Vo  bow  of  a  violin,  ni(ainst  the  Ting- 
coven;  in  other:<,  .it  is  occasioned  by  the  friction  of  two 
talc-like  i  pots,  on  ibo  inner  sides  of  tho  wiug-coverj, 
against  ea*  h  other.  The  larvse  of  the  molo-cricketi.  and 
the  comii  in  social  locust  are  among  the  most  destruc- 
tire  of  the  inacct  racen. 

Ui.— Neuroptcrt. 

The  Neuroptera  resemble  the  Coleoptera  and  Or- 
thoptera  in  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  but  differ  from 
them  in  the  conformation  of  tho  wings.  Tho  anterior 
as  well  as  tho  posterior  pair  are  here  membrnnouH 
and  transparent.  Iu  both,  the  veins  form  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  minute  network,  subdividing  and  uniting 
again,  so  as  to  divide  the  whole  surface  into  a  lni;uo 
number  of  cells,  which  very  much  exceed  in  number 
those  of  the  wings  of  any  other  tribe  of  insects.  The 
posterior  winga  are  usually  as  large  ti»  tho  superior, 
or  sometimes  even  larger  ;  if  aarrower,  tbsy  are  gene- 
rally longer. 

The  body  of  tho  insects  of  this  tribe — whic/i  contains 
the  well-known  DfOfion-fiie),  May-flies,  Anl-Uuna,  and 
White  Anta  or  Termitti — is  generally  prolonged,  and 
destitute  of  any  very  hard  integumjnt.  They  differ  in 
the  character  of  their  metamorphosis  us  weh  m  in  their 
adult  structure ;  for  in  some,  tho  metaniorpl.'isis  is 
(x>mplete,  the  lana  undergoing  a  marked  clioi  ire  '•f 
form;  in  others  there  is  not  uiiich  diiferciico,  exc  )it  in 
tho  absence  of  wings,  between  tht  larva  and  the  perfect 
insect.  By  these  differcr 'es  tiic  order  maybe  subdi- 
vided into  two  groups,  in  tlie  iir>  t  ol'  which  the  pupa  is 
active,  whilst  iu  the  second  it  is  quiescent,  except  just 
before  the  assumption  of  the  perfect  state.  The  first 
of  these  groups  may  be  farther  divided  into  thooe 
which  ha/e  terrestrial  larvK,  such  an  tht  Termilidce,  and 
those  which  are  aquatic  in  their  preparatory  states,  as 
thn  Libellulida,  or  Dragon-flies,  and  the  Ephemera,  or 
Day-flies.  These  pass  the  first  two  stages  of  their  lives 
Ifl  water,  respiring  by  means  of  peculiar  organs  placed 
at  the  sides  or  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  In  other  re- 
spects their  lonrse  aud  pupae  nearly  resemble  the  perfect 
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Unal  inetamorpboKiii. 

Tho  KKHMMEmiDA  dorive  their  naniu  ftx»m  the  short 
duration  of  their  live*  in  tho  prrfort  state.  They  geno- 
rally  arrire  at  thvit  final  change  at  auniet  in  ibe  fine 
days  of  summer  and  autumn,  along  the  margin  of  the 
itreanss,  tc.  in  which  they  have  Wn  developed.  In 
this  ntage  of  tJeir  existence  they  take  no  fowl ;  after 
a  few  houn  of  apparently  happv  life,  during  which  they 
provide  for  the  development  uf  a  now  gsiicration,  they 
ceaw  to  ha-o  a  ploco  on  earth. 

The  Tkrihtu)*,  or  White  Ants,  are  terrestrial,  ac- 
'ive,  and  carnivorous  or  omnivorous,  in  all  their  stages. 
In  several  points  of  their  structure  they  approach  the 
tlrthopteni;  whilst  in  their  habit  of  living  in  societitb 
they  renenjblo  the  Hyraenopters.  Unlike  the  social 
trilws  among  the  former,  however,  the  neuters  oi  sex- 
less individuals  in  these  coinmunitios  officiate  only  as 
soldiers;  and  those  which  arc  hero  denominated  workers, 
are,  in  reality,  the  larvic,  which  closely  remsmblo  tho 
perfect  insect,  except  in  tho  absence  of  wings.    These 


1.  and 2.  Perfect  Termttee;  3.  Soldier;  4.  Worker. 

insects  commit  the  most  estraoidinary  ravaged,  the 
numbers  in  each  colony  being  almost  incalculable,  and 
their  voracity  extreme.  Their  nests  are  sometimes 
concealed  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  tho  in- 
terior of  trees,  timbers,  &c,;  ond  through  these  they 
bore  galleries  in  such  a  Maimer,  that  though  the  outer 
surface  is  loft  untouched,  they  fall  to  piect!i  on  the 
slightest  violence.  Sometimes  the  nests  are  elevated 
to  several  feet  above  tho  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
have  a  pyramidal  roof.  When  arrived  at  their  f^erfect 
state,  the  Termites  quit  their  habitation,  and  fly  abroad 
during  the  evening  or  night  in  great  numbers;  they 
lose  their  wings  l>efcre  the  morning,  and  many  of  them, 
falling  to  the  ground,  become  the  prey  of  birds,  rep- 
tiles, kc.  The  females,  however,  are  sought  by  tho 
workers,  which  imprison  them  in  royal  chambers  (as 
they  have  been  termed)  in  the  centre  of  the  nest.  The 
abdoriicn  subsequently  attains  an  enonnous  size,  from 
the  quantity  of  eggs  it  contains;  and  these,  when  de- 
posited, are  carefully  tended  by  the  workers,  and  do- 
fended  by  the  soldiers. 

IV.— Hymenoptera. 

Tn  the  membranous  character  of  their  four  wings, 
the  insects  of  this  order  resemble  the  Neuroptera;  but 
they  cannot  well  be  mistaken  for  them.  The  anterior 
wings  are  usually  much  larger  than  the  posterior;  the 
veins  or  nervures  are  much  fewer  in  number  than  in 
the  Neuroptera,  and  do  not  form  a  close  network  by 
their  ramifications,  as  in  that  order.  In  some  of  the 
minute  species  the  wings  are  almost,  or  even  entirely, 
destitute  of  nerves.  Another  character  furnished  by 
the  wiiigr«  consists  in  the  connection  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  during  flight,  by  means  of  a  series  of  minute 
h<)oks  along  the  front  edge  of  the  latter,  which  catch 
the  hinder  margin  of  the  former,  so  as  to  produce  one 
continuous  expansion.  The  principal  character,  how- 
ever, is  derived  from  the  structure  of  the  mouth;  for 
although  considered  as  maudibulate  insects,  the  Hj< 
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ir  wings, 
;era;  but 
I  anterior 
Irior;  the 
Y  than  in 
Iwork  by 
lie  of  the 
1  entirely, 
lished  by 
Terioi"  and 
Jf  minute 
Ich  catch 
Tluce  one 
Uv,  how- 
Luth;  foi 
[the  Hy- 


mtnoptem  are  better  fitted  'or  imblhinff  their  iiouriib- 
nietit  by  luctiou  than  fur  iiiiig  it  by  maitication, 

their  niaxillas  beiuj<  iiiuci  ,  .iungcd  and  iliannelled, 
and  even  uniting  at  thuir  I'kxe  into  a  tube,  mj  aa  to 
form  a  kind  of  probonin.  1  hii  ii  well  leen  in  the  bee. 
They  are  al»o  peculiarly  (iiHtintfuiihed  bv  iv  iirolongation 
of  the  laat  wginent  of  the  bociy  in  the  tenialeii,  into 
an  orean  which  ia  in  uue  diviiion  of  the  urdcr  a  »liny, 
and  in  the  other  an  ovijxuilor,  or  initrunicut  for  du- 
poiiting  the  eggi,  usually  poMuuing  the  power  of  boring 
a  hoUuw  for  tlioir  reception. 

The  llymetioptcra  ore  further  remarkable  for  the 
Creat  development  of  their  initinctiTe  facultioi.,  and  of 
their  locomotive  powera.  It  in  in  tliia  order  that  we 
find  the  moat  remarkable  exuniplea  of  contrivance  and 
skilful  adaptation  of  meana  to  euda;  but  thia  adapta- 
tion reaulta,  it  would  appear,  not  from  an  vxerciie  of 
itrieUiyetut  on  the  piirt  of  the  animala  thcmsclvea  (aa 
in  man  and  the  higher  Vertubrata),  but  from  thuir 
blindly  following  out  a  plan  laid  down  fur  them  by  the 
Almiglity  '^/eaigner.  'I'liia  inference  may  be  deduced 
front  thr  \nrar\abUUy  of  the  opcrationa  ))orfurmed  by 
diifercnt  individuala  among  the  aame  spccica,  so  that  u 
history  of  the  life  of  one  la  equally  >ipplicablo  to  all. 
The  adjustment  of  inatiiictivo  actiunii  to  each  other  is 
nowhere  more  romarkabi :  vhan  in  tliu  case  of  the  social 
insects,  which  am  chiefly  restricted  to  thia  order.  Tlic 
Bees,  Waapa,  Ants,  8aw-Flies,  Ichneumons,  and  Qall- 
Flies,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  observer,  of 
nature  from  the  earliest  period. 

The  insects  of  this  order  undergo  a  complete  mota- 
morpbosiu,  the  lai'vaa  being  amongst  the  most  imperfect 
of  those  of  any  tribe.  In  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
order,  they  arc  destitute  of  feet,  and  resemble  little 
worms.  These  ore  dc])cndent  upon  the  inatinctivo  care 
of  the  parent  for  aup]>ort;  which  is  cither  provided  for 
by  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  in  situations  where  the 
future  grul)  will  be  certain  of  an  ample  supply  of  food, 
or  bv  tne  active  cxertioni>  of  the  parents,  which  convey 
to  tne  young  the  food  tlioy  havo  collected  for  them. 
This  charge  more  especially  devolves  on  the  neuters,  or 
undeveloped  females,  v/hich  constitute  the  majority  of 
the  hive — there  being  generally  only  one  queen-mother, 
and  comparatively  few  males.  When  arrived  at  their 
full  growth,  and  after  undergoing  several  previous 
moultings,  the  larvsa  are  transformed  into  inactivu 
pupa;,  in  which  all  the  limbs  of  the  future  insect  are 
visible,  encased  in  distinct  sheaths,  and  folded  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  thorax.  During  this  part  of  their 
existence  they  take  no  food.  In  their  perfect  state, 
these  imects  for  the  most  part  take  but  little  nou- 
rishment; and  this  almost  exclusively  consists  of  the 
nectar  of  flowers.  Many  of  them,  however,  such  as  the 
Wasps,  attack  and  destroy  other  insects;  but  these 
arc  often  destined,  not  for  their  own  support,  but  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  young.  In  the  number  of 
genera  and  species,  this  order  is  inferior  only  to  the 
Coleoptera.  It  has  been  estimated  as  containing  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  insect  population. 

The  family  of  IciiNGUHo.MDiB  may  be  regarded  as 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  cntomophogous  or  in- 
aect-devouring  division.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs, 
by  means  of  her  sharp-pointed  ovipositor,  on\y  in  the 
bodies  of  other  insects,  chiefly  the  larvie  of  caterpillars, 
on  which  the  young  luay  feed  when  hatched.  Some  of 
them  have  a  very  long  ovipositor,  which  is  used  to  in- 
sert the  eggs  into  the  bodies  of  caterpillars  tliat  live 
beneath  tho  bark,  or  in  the  crevices  of  trees;  whilst 
those  which  have  this  instrument  short,  place  their 
eggs  in  or  upon  the  bodies  of  caterpillars,  or  pupiv,  to 
which  they  can  obtain  easier  access.  They  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  these  situations,  howuver;  but 
employ  for  the  same  purpose  the  eggs  or  pupra,  still 
preferring  the  larvoj  when  they  can  find  theui.  The 
young  Ichneumons,  when  hatched  as  footless  grubs, 
sometimes  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  body  of  one 
larva,  devour  only  the  fatty  parts,  which  are  not  abso- 
lutely ueceaaary  to  life;  but  when  ready  to  undergo 
thek  metftiuorphosis,  they  either  picrco  through  the 


akin,  and  eicap«,  or  else  kill  their  victim,  and  perfuna 
their  chan^a  within  ita  body. 

The  family  FoMticin^  la  coropoaed  of  the  well-known 
and  aingularly  intereatlug  tribna  of  anta  which  are  dia- 
tinguished  by  their  huliii  of  reitiding  under  ground  in 
sociotiM,  and  by  the  existence  of  iieiUtrt  among  them, 
by  which  claaa  the  laltuurs  of  tho  community  are 
ciiietly  performed.  The  males  and  feinaloa,  which  cou- 
atitute  but  a  imall  proportion  of  each  comumnity,  ar« 
alone  fumiahed  with  winga;  th«  former  are  the  amalleit. 
The  neuters 
are  somewhat 
aniuller  thun 
the  males,  and 
mostly  resem- 
ble the  females 
in  conforma- 
tion ;  but  the 
thorax  is  much 
narrower,  and 
contracted      in  1.  Female;  8.  Mulo;  3,  Worker. 

the  middle,  not  having  to  give  attachment  to  wingf. 
The  nests  of  unts  are  ditt'cruntly  constructed  in  the 
different  species,  but  iu  all  are  very  curiously  and 
regularly  ai-ranged.  The  males  and  females  leave  them 
as  soon  as  they  havo  acquired  their  wingn,  and  go  forth 
together  into  tho  air.  The  males  Sdi  i  die,  without 
entering  their  former  abode;  of  the  females,  some  rt- 
tum,  and  deposit  their  egga  in  tho  original  nest,  whilat 
others  go  off  to  a  distance,  and  become  the  foundresses 
o*'  new  colonies.  They  lose  their  wings  at  this  period, 
oither  stri|)pinf;  them  of!'  with  their  own  feet,  or  being 
deprived  of  thom  by  the  neuters. 

The  neuters  not  only  construct  tho  nest,  but  carefully 
tend  tho  young  grubs,  supplying  them  with  food,  mov- 
ing them  on  line  days  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  nest 
to  give  them  heat,  and  carrying  them  back  again  at  tho 
ai)prQaoh  of  night  or  bad  \/eathor,  and  defending  them 
when  attacked  by  enemies.  The  winged  ants  having 
all  perished  at  the  commencement  <>f  the  cold  weather, 
the  neuters  only  surrive  the  winter.  Some  of  the 
neuters  are  larger  and  rather  differently  formed  from 
the  rest,  and  appear  to  be  the  chief  defenders  or  soldiers 
of  the  community.  A  most  remarkable  instinct  is  ob- 
served insomespccics — that  of  makin;;  warupon  colonies 
of  smaller  ants,  carrying  captive  the  larvns  and  pupoa 
of  tho  )icuter9,  and  keeping  them  in  slavery  when 
hatched.  Ants  are  well  known  to  be  extremely  fond 
of  saccharine  matters,  and  they  seem  greatly  to  relish 
the  fluid  which  exudes  from  the  bodies  of  aphides  and 
cocoido!.  Some  species,  it  has  been  asserted,  collect 
aphides,  and  keep  thom,  as  it  were,  in  pastures,  which 
they  connect  with  their  nests  by  means  of  galleries 
excaviUod  ;ilong  tho  stems  and  branches  of  trees.  The 
forej  Ki'.;  .tre  a  few  cf  the  chief  facts  relating  to  the 
ecor  iiuy  ■  '  this  tribe,  on  which  many  volumes  have 
been  wr'i'('-r. :.  and  it  may  be  safely  aaserteil  that  there 
is  June  'vi'ris,)  habits  nre  calculated  to  aflbrd  more  of 
int;  ii.u  .rul  entertainment  to  those  who  seek  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  either  by  tho  recorded  observations  of 
others,  or  by  their  own. 

The  family  of  Vespid^.,  or  Waapa,  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  Hymenoptera  by  their  wings  being  folded, 
when  at  rest,  throughout  their  entire  length.  In  gene- 
ral, these  insects  are  social,  the  communities,  however, 
being  small :  in  such  cjises,  there  are  neuters  which 
are  not  destitute  of  wings.  There  are  also  some  solitary 
sj)ecies  among  whom  no  neuters  exist.  The  best  known 
of  the  Social  Wasps,  such  as  the  common  species  of  this 
country,  construct  their  nests  with  bits  of  wood,  bark, 
&c,  which  they  separate  with  their  jaws,  and  reduce 
to  a  pulp;  and  this,  when  expanded  and  dried,  forms  a 
paper-like  substance.  With  this  are  built  layers  of 
hexagonal  cells,  one  row  being  joined  to  the  under  side 
of  another.  The  top  row  is  attached,  in  some  species, 
merely  to  the  under  side  of  a  branch,  or  to  the  top  of  a 
slight  hollow,  by  which  it  may  be  in  some  degree  pro- 
tected ;  but  in  others  the  whole  comb  is  enveloped  in  a 
coreriog,  formed  by  eeveral  layers  of  the  same  paper- 
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like  lubaUnee,  with  one  or  nioiw  »perturet.  Wwmi 
fb«Nl,  in  their  perfect  ttat*,  u|M>n  inMctn,  iitriit,  IViilt, 
kc.  Mill  nnuriili  their  youn^  with  the  juice*  of  thcM 
lubitMtcei.  A  Uraxiliaii  ipuciui  itorei  up  an  abundnnt 
prorition  of  honejr, 

The  miUiftrovt,  or  honeY-benriiiK  b«i,  fi>nii  two 
fhinillei;  in  one  of  which  nit  tho  ipecit'ii  are  iolltftiy, 
and  are  of  only  two  kindi— males  and  femalefj  whilit 
the  other*  mortiy  live  in  iocietiei,  but  are  ehioHy  >lli- 
tinguiihed  from  the  former  by  certain  jieculiaritie*  in 
tho  itructure  of  the  mouth.  Of  tho  Bolitnry  Uece— 
ANDBKNiD>E~whlch  conitruct  nust*  f»r  t)ioiiiiolve», 
there  are  iimn)  curioui  varletiei,  norne  of  "n';'"  K" 
under  the  name*  of  Ma«on,  Cun)*"'*"".  ■""*  I'l'^o'- 
■terer  Ikiee,  from  tho  material  with  which  they  work  — 
the  flnt  agglutinatinK  bit»  of  »aiid  orjfravul;  the  next 
excavating  wood  bv  rneann  of  their  jM)werful  jawi;  and 
the  lait  conitructhiK  thoir  celU  of  jjortionii  of  IcaTee. 
The  habit*  of  all  may  l>o  itudicl  in  detail  with  extreme 
intere»t.  Of  the  «oclnl  ipecies,  Ahum,  there  an-  two 
principal  Lrroupf  — the  Humble- Hees,  or  VVihl  Ikie*, 
and  the  Hive-Hcc«.  The  common  Humble-IkoK  of  thii 
country  live  in  curiou*  underRrountl  habitation*,  in 
■ocictle*  usually  of  tifty  or  Hixty,  but  sonietiuio*  of  two 
hundred  or  thn-o  hundroil  individual*,  all  of  which, 
with  tho  exception  of  one  or  two  fertile  fenmloi,  die 
during  the  winter.  It  ii  in  the  Ilivc-lkN)«  that  the  art* 
of  conatruction  are  exhibited  in  the  moRt  elalmrate  de- 
gree. Their  societies  consist  of  but  one  female,  com- 
monly termed  the  queen ;  B<.'veml  hundifii  males,  which 
ai-e  known  as  drone*;  and  about  twenty  thousand  work- 
ing bees,  or  neuter*.  It  is  by  the  latter  that  all  the 
labours  of  the  hive— the  construction  of  the  combs, 
the  collection  of  food,  l>oth  honey  for  tho  iwlults  and 
pollen  for  tho  larva*,  and  the  nourishment  of  tho  urubs — 
»re  performed.     Tho  accompanying  figures  exhibit  tho 


Halo.  Female.  Neuter. 

relative  sizes  and  aspects  of  these  three  orders.  The 
wax  of  which  tho  como  i*  constructed  is  secreted  by  tho 
insects  themselves,  in  little  scales,  which  work  out  from 
between  the  scfrmcnts  of  the  abdomen.  These  are  taken 
up  and  knoaded  by  tho  jaws,  and  applied  in  the  proper 
place.  The  drones  arc  killed  at  the  end  of  the  summer; 
but  the  queen  and  great  part  of  the  workers  remain ; 
and  when,  in  the  summer,  they  increase  so  much  as  to 
over-people  the  hive,  colonies  uxv  sent  forth  with  young 
queens,  m  search  of  another  habitation. 

v.— Ilomoptara. 

The  insects  contained  in  this  order  present  many 
curious  anomalies  of  structure  and  habit,  and  depart 
more  widely  from  the  general  type  than  is  the  case  in 
almost  any  other  division  »f  the  class ;  hence  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  general  characters  which  shall 
include  them  all.  It  is  in  tho  structure  of  the  mouth 
that  there  is  tho  greatest  ugreement.  This  is  ada)>te<l 
for  luctiou,  tho  tongue  being  elongated  and  channelled 
into  a  gutter,  and  being  surrounded  by  delicate  lancet- 
like organs  which  pierce  the  tissues  of  ])lants.  All  tho 
iniects  of  this  group  subsist  on  vegetable  juices;  and 
many  of  them,  from  the  amount  of  damage  tliey  com- 
mit, are  very  injurious  to  the  cultivator.  Some  of  the 
females  are  furnished  with  an  ovipositor,  provided  with 
leveral  toothed  saw*;  and  with  this  they  make  inci- 
sions into  the  leave*  or  stem*  of  plants,  into  which  they 
introduce  their  eggs.  I'ho  anterior  pair  of  wings  is 
usually  similar  to  the  posterior  in  consistence,  both 
being  composed  of  a  finn  membrane :  that  which  chiefly 
diatinguislieitho  Uomoptcro,  however,  from  thelleterop. 
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tor*  Is,  thai  the  •Hb«tft»»r'»  wf  i !  i  f.ntf  rlor  pair,  w)ia». 
over  be  its  nature,  I*  tlio  wtiix  thi<rtlghnut,  anil  thai, 
when  folded,  they  are  roof-' 

The('ii'AUii»-«are  the  Urg  .  .' r'oo-iler;  one  ipecie* 
meaiuring  between  six  and  i.uvt  u  inches  in  thu  expanse 
of  it*  wings.  Their  peculiat  cbaracterls''  i  consists  in 
their  musical  |)Ower«.  iW  a  peculiar  apparatus  situated 
liencath  tho  abilonien,  they  aro  enablud  to  produce  a 
continued  sound,  nearly  monotonous,  but  of  consider* 
able  power.  In  some  s|)ecies,  the  sound  Is  so  loud  and 
shrill,  a*  to  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile, 

Tho  family  ('Knciiru),!'',  consists  of  insects  of  small 
Hir.o,  but  which  are  tytnarkable  for  the  grotesquoness  of 
tho  form*  which  many  of  thrni  assu'iie:  somo  inhaiiit 
this  country,  and  aro  known  by  I'.o  namo  of  cuckoo> 
spits  ami  trog-lio|)pots;  but  tl>  -  most  singular  ijieciv* 
uro  confined  to  the  tropics.    The  curious  appondagei, 


Bucydlum  (llobulare. 


nocj'dlum  Cniciatum. 


represented  in  tho  accompanying  figures,  of  a  lirnzllinn 
species,  result  from  an  extraonlinnry  development  of 
tho  first  segment  of  the  thorax.  The  insects  of  thi* 
family  are  often  beautifully  varied  in  their  colours; 
they  are  constantly  found  amongst  plants,  and  on  trees, 
uiion  tho  juices  of  which  they  subsist,  in  all  their  stages. 
Of  the  best-known  Bi)ccies  of  this  country,  tho  larva  and 
pupa  invest  themselvo*  with  a  frothy  secretion,  whence 
the  vulgar  name  is  derived.  Some  of  this  tribe  aro 
employed  by  certain  species  of  ants  for  tho  same  pur- 
poses as  tho  Aphides,  in  consequence  of  their  secreting 
a  Micchnrine  fluid. 

The  family  of  Ai>iiin.«,  commonly  known  as  Plant 
Lice,  is  extremely  obnoxious,  on  account  of  the  injuries 
committed  by  its  nieml)ei-s  against  almuHt  every  kind 
of  vegetable.  The  Ajdiides  live  in  great  numbers  ufion 
the  suiface  of  tlio  pliiiit,  and  suck  tlie  juices,  by  means 
of  thoir  proboacis,  from  the  young  shoots,  leaves, 
stems,  and  oven  roots.  They  thus  greatly  weaken  its 
vigour,  and  often  distort  young  shoots  and  leaves; 
some  species  cause  littlo  gnll-liko  excrescences  by  tho 
irritation  they  produce.  In  many  of  the  species,  a  lar''o 
proportion  of  the  individuals  never  acquire  ^ings,  in 
which  case  the  puna  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  tho 
mature  larva  or  imago  states,  whilst  at  certain  parts 
of  the  year,  other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and 
of  both  sexes,  acquire  wings.  The  wingless  Aphides, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  snrlng  and  early  summer,  are 
all  females  capable  of  producing  fertile  eggs,  and  from 
these  arc  reared  the  wingcil  males  and  females  which 
aro  seen  later  in  tho  season.  Their  rapidity  of  produc- 
tion is  enonuouH,  itine  generations  having  been  obtained 
within  three  months,  'i'ho  young  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced alive,  whilst  in  other  cases  (acconling  to  tho 
season,  and  other  circumstances)  eggs  ore  deposited. 
Many  of  the  hlighta  so  injurious  to  the  gardener  and 
tho  agriculturist,  consist  really  of  Aphideo,  although, 
from  the  ininuteneis  of  tho  insects  themselves,  they 
often  escape  observation. 

The  family  of  (,'ocrin.«,  sometimes  colled  Scale  In- 
sectt,  although  ordinarily  of  very  small  size,  are  amongst 
tho  most  injurious  to  vegetation  of  any  tribe.  Their 
powers  of  ])ropagation  are  excessive,  and  when  thev 
once  gain  possession  of  a  plant  or  young  tree,  its  death 
is  almost  certain,  the  minute  size  of  the  larvns  rendering 
it  impossible  to  exterminate  them.  They  furnish, 
however,  some  very  important  products.  The  bodies  of 
many  species  aro  very,  deeply  coloured  through  their 
whole  substance,  and  yield  dyes  of  great  value,  the 
richness  of  which  seems  to  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  plant  on  which  they  feed.    The  species  employed 
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tff  iHe  ftnclrntiiwM  a  nntlve  of  t)i«  Lcrant;  Imt  that 
wliirh  t'uriiiiliot  tho  cuchiimtl  lo  hialily  valiietl  at  thu 
iircHeiit  tiiao,  wm  i<t\niuMy  cniiAneil  tu  Moxico,  whure 
II  I'wdi  uit  th«  CMcU  ;  it  lins,  however,  been  iiilroilueetl, 
along  with  it«  |iroi)ur  fiHMl,  into  Hpain  and  Alftien, 
HntI  kIio  into  tlio  huthoiiM«  of  thli  countrr,  AUmt 
nuU.OUO  Ibi.  woiKht  of  cochineal  are  auniially  bruiif(ht 
to  Kuropc,  ouch  puiiml  uf  which  contain!  about  7U,()0U 
iniocti.  Tho  lac  of  the  Kant  Intliei,  which  ii  exton- 
■iraly  umxl  in  tho  compoKition  uf  vuniiHhuii,  winlinj;- 
wiix,  Sec.  is  tite  product  of  another  ipecioi  of  Coccus. 

VI.— Iletcropttri. 

Thcio  inicctt  boar  a  duso  general  roioniblanco  to 
thoio  of  the  limt  order:  ai  in  thorn,  the  itructuro  of  thu 
mouth,  which  i»  wholly  uduptod  for  Nuction,  indicate! 
that  thoir  nouriiihniont  coniitts  lolely  of  the  juicoi  of 
plant*  or  aniniulii;  but  thoy  are  at  onco  known  from 
thvm  by  tho  character  of  tlie  anterior  pair  of  winpii, 
which  aro  coriuccouN  ut  the  boMO,  and  mombranouH  to- 
ward! their  point,  and  which  fold  nearly  horizontally, 
partly  luppinx  over  each  other,  Ity  far  the  f^reater 
number  of  thorn  feud  u])on  the  juicos  of  plant! ;  but 
lonie  of  them  prey  upon  other  and  weaker  niiectg,  and 
a  few  ipccle!,  as  the  common  buf(,  luck  tho  juicea  of 
larj^er  unimaU.  'I'ho  majority  of  this  order  arc  foun<l 
in  tropical  climatcH ;  and  tho  Hiiocies  which  inhabit 
thego  region!  aro  uioxtly  oniamontcd  with  a  j^reat  ru- 
riety  of  lK>autit'ul  ccloura  and  niarkinga,  often  vvcing 
with  tho' most  splendid  of  tho  licotlu  tribes.  Aluny 
spof^ic!,  however,  are  of  a<|uatic  habito,  and  theso  are  all 


of  an  obscure  black  colour.  Nearly  all  the  terrestrial 
species  have  tho  power  of  emitting,  when  suddenly 
alarmed  or  touched,  a  powerful  otlour,  which  is  of  a 
pleasing  character  in  gomo,  but  in  otheri*  (as  tho  com- 
mon bed  bug)  very  ollbnsivo.  Others  seem  to  eject  a 
poisonous  lluid  into  tho  wound  thoy  make,  for  the 
puq)ose  of  suction.  In  some,  the  wings  are  altogether 
undeveloped,  or  the  upper  pair  is  wanting.  All  tho 
membem  of  the  order  eontmuo  active,  and  require 
food,  during  the  various  stages  of  their  existence, 

VII.— Lcpldoptera. 

The  order  Lepidoptora,  charnetorised,  ns  formerly 
stated,  by  the  downy  covering  of  the  wings  (which  is 
composed  of  minute  scales,  arranged  with  great  regu- 
larity upon  tho  membruno  itself),  contains  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  forms  of  tho  whole  class,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  largest.  The  nuntber  of  species  it  comprehendo 
is  probably  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  order  except 
tho  Coleoptera,  and  may  probably  number  about  one- 
iiflh  of  tne  whole  Insevta.  All  the  members  exhibit 
tho  well-known  forms  of  Butler/iies  and  Moila;  and 
there  is  so  much  general  rosemblanco  among  them,  that 
the  difiiculty  of  classiflcation  is  often  considerable,  'i'he 
scales  from  which  the  order  takes  its  name  are  gene- 
rally of  an  oval  fonn,  terminating  at  ono  end  in  a  kind 
of  stalk,  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  membrane  of 
the  wing ;  and  on  this  they  are  arranged  in  rows,  over- 
lapping each  other  like  tiles  on  a  roof.  They  may  be 
easily  rubbed  off  with  the  finger ;  and  tho  bare  mem- 
brane is  left,  which  is  then  seen  to  correspond  with  the 
wings  of  other  insects.  The  number  of  scales  covering 
tho  wings  of  the  silkworm  has  been  estimated  at  about 
400,U00.  It  is  entirely  to  the  scales  that  tho  colours  of 
the  wings  aro  due ;  and  sometimes  these  are  so  bril- 
liant, OS  to  be  almost  painful  to  look  upon,  if  a  strong 
sunlight  is  reflected  from  the  surface.  In  some  species 
the  wings  are  partially,  or  even  almost  entirely,  desti- 
tute of  scale!). 

The  Lepidoptera,  in  their  perfect  state,  are  formed  to 
exist  entirely  upon  fluid  nutriment,  which  they  suck  up 
by  means  of  a  long  trunk,  which  is  usually  coiled  up 
spirally  under  the  head.  All  the  other  parts  of  the 
mouth  usually  possessed  by  insects,  may  be  detected 
in  that  of  the  Lepidoptera,  but  in  a  different  state  of 
development.  The  antennas  are  variable  in  size, 
and  always  composed  of  a  number  of  joints.  The 
eyes  are  usually  large,  and  contain  numerous  facets. 


The  nurioui  phraomena  of  the  metamorphosis  ar«  prt- 
>ente<l  to  our  U(>tice  morti  raniarkably,  iivrhapa,  in  this 
iifder  than  in  any  other.  All  thu  iNiuigs  commonly 
known  as  Vatrrpillari,  are  tho  larvm  of  Lspidoptura. 
They  are  proilucud  from  eggs  of  variuu!  furui!  and  cu- 
riou!  markings,  which  have  l)een  d«!|MMit«d  upon  leaves 
that  are  to  serve  as  the  tixxi  of  the  larviu  when  hatcheti, 
Tho  three  Ant  segments  of  tho  larva  have  oach  a  pair 
of  siniplo,  short,  and  jointed  feet,  which  aro  the  rudi- 
ments of  those  of  the  perfect  intcct.  Uuhiud  these  ntv 
a  variable  number  of  tcm|>orary  api)endage«,  called 
pro-legs,  which  aro  thick,  short,  flealiy  limbs,  armed  at 
thnir  extremity  with  a  groat  niimlior  ol  niinutu  hooks, 
and  furnished  with  powerful  muscles.  There  are  Ubually 
Ave  pairs  of  thoso--  four  of  them  succeeding  thu  truo 
legs,  and  another  arising  from  the  last  segment  of 
the  )M)dy,  Tho!o  ]>oiseiimg  pro-legs  on  nearly  every 
segment,  crawl  u|>on  all  the  foot  at  once,  alter  thu 
manner  of  the  Myriapoda ;  but  thoso  which  have  oulv 
a  small  numlwr  of  pro-logs,  atlopl  a  difleront  method, 
Thev  seize  fast  hold  of  tho  objects  on  which  thoy  aro 
stationed  with  tho  six  true  legs  at  tho  fore  part  of  the 
body,  and  then  elevate  the  intermediate  segments  into 
an  arch,  until  they  bring  tho  pro-legs  behind  close  to  the 
others  ;  they  then  disengage  the  true  feet,  and  retain- 
ing holil  with  tho  pro-legs,  thrust  the  bo<ly  to  its  full 
length,  and  then  rocommonco  the  same  manoeuvre. 
Those  are  called  Loopers  or  Uoometers.  Many  of  them 
resemble,  in  their  forms  and  colours,  as  well  its  in  their 
mode  of  standing  fixed  for  a  great  length  of  time  by 
their  hind  legs  only  to  twigs,  small  pieces  of  stick, 

Tho  greater  number  of  caterpillars  are  vegetable 
feeders,  and  are  mostly  confined  to  the  leaves;  and  tho 
correspondence  between  tho  development  of  the  loaves 
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CatorpUlar  and  Chrysalis  of  the  Magpto  Motli, 

and  flowers  of  plants  on  the  one  hand,  with  that  of  the 
caterpillars  and  butterflies  which  are  respectively  to 
food  upon  them,  cannot  but  strike  every  one  as  a  beau- 
tiful instance  of  creative  foresight,  l)ut  there  are  some 
caterpillars  a<lapted  to  feed  on  flowers  (such  as  come 
forth  early  in  the  year) ;  and  others  attack  seeds,  roots, 
and  oven  tho  woody  portion  of  the  stem.  Moreover, 
there  arc  a  few  which  lire  in  this  state  upon  animal 
matter,  such  as  wool,  hides,  leather,  and  fat.  Many 
can  digest  a  considerable  variety  of  alimentary  mate- 
rials ;  whilst  there  are  others  that  can  onlv  find  sup- 
port on  some  ono  kind,  as,  for  example,  the  leaves  of 
some  particular  species  of  plant.  Their  habits  are  also 
extremely  various.  Some  burrow  into  the  substance  of 
leaves  ;  others  envelop  themselves  in  the  membrane  of 
the  leaf  itself.  Many  construct  cases  or  sheaths,  either 
fixed  or  portable,  by  agglutinating  various  substances 
together ;  and  there  aro  some  which  live  in  societies  un- 
der a  tent  of  silk  which  they  spin  in  common,  and  which 
serves  to  defend  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther. They  usually  throw  o<F  their  skin  four  times  before 
undergoing  the  transformation  into  the  chrysalis  state. 
For  this  they  prepare  by  spinning  a  cocoon,  in  which 
they  are  enclosed  during  the  greater  part  of  that  epoch. 
Some  construct  this  entirely  of  silk  ;  others  attacn  to^ 
gether  portions  of  leaves,  or  particles  of  earth,  by  silken 
threads.  These  threads  are  formed  by  a  glutinous  se- 
cretion from  glands  which  seem  analogous  to  the  salU 
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T&Ty  glantU  of  other  animah ;  and  thii  being  forced 
out  through  a  small  opening  at  the  end  of  the  lipi 
harJeni  as  it  dries  in  the  air.  There  are  some  cater- 
pillars which  form  no  cocoon,  but  which  are  contented 
with  suspending  themselves,  by  the  attachment  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body,  to  some  twlid  support,  or  by  a 
silken  thread  coiled  around  them.  The  chrysalis,  or 
nymph,  has  the  whole  body  enclosed  in  a  toujjh  en- 
relopc,  under  which,  however,  the  form  of  the  parts  of 
the  future  insect  may  be  discerned.  At  the  moment  of 
the  final  transformation,  it  discharges  from  its  intes- 
tine a  red  liquid,  which  softens  one  end  of  the  cocoon, 
and  allows  tho  exit  of  the  moth.  Generally,  one  end  of 
this  envelope  is  weaker,  or  even  fitted  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  threads  for  tho  escape  of  the  insect. 

The  BuUerfiy,  when  it  throws  off  its  last  envelope,  and 
comes  forth  iiito  the  air,  of  which  it  is  henceforth  to 
be  one  of  the  gayest  inhabitants,  is  not  altogether  per- 
fect, although  capable  of  very  soon  becoming  so.  The 
wings  appear  at  first  very  slightly  developed,  and  hang 
loosely  by  the  fides;  and  it  is  not  until  the  animal  has 
injected  thoir  tubes  with  air,  by  taking  several  full  in- 
spirations, that  tboy  become  expanded  so  as  to  serve 
for  flight.  From  that  period,  the  body  is  supported 
by  them  (ii'ring  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
active  state  of  the  insect. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Spuvngid^,  or 
Moth  family  group,  is  the  death's-head  moth  {A  cherontia 
almpos),  recognised  by  the  sVull-like  patch  on  the  back 
of  the  thomx.  This  emits  ;  squeaking  kind  of  sound, 
sometimes  rather  loud,  but  upon  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  produced  entomologists  are  not  agreed.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  jieculiar  aspect  of  its  body,  the  sudden 
appearance  of  this  insect  in  large  numbers  has  been 
popularly  regarded  as  ominous  of  evil.  It  is  a  great 
enemy  to  bees,  and  enters  their  hives  undefended,  de- 
vouring the  honey,  and  alarming  the  inhabitants  so, 
that  they  seem  to  keep  aloof  from  it. 

The  genus  Bombyx  is  an  extremely  important  and 
interestmg  one,  as  it  is  by  the  caterpillar  of  the  B. 
mori  that  all  the  silk  now  employed  in  Europe  is  pro- 
duced. The  larva  fwds  especially  upon  the  mulberry, 
although  it  may  be  grown  upon  other  plants;  but  as 
the  silk  produced  by  the  former  is  preferable,  that  tree 
13  grown  to  a  great  extent  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France,  where  the  breeding  of  silkworms  is  carried  on. 
The  quantity  of  nutriment  they  require  is  enormous 
in  proportion  to  their  original  size,  but  probably  not 
greater  than  that  consumed  by  other  caterpillars.  The 
care  l)estowed  upon  them,  however,  draws  attention  to 
the  fact.  The  larva  is  reckoned  to  weigh,  when  first 
hatched,  about  one-hundredth  of  a  grain;  previously 
to  its  metamorphosis  it  increases  to  ninety-live  grains, 
or  O.'iOO  times  its  original  weight.  It  is  reckoned  that, 
for  the  larvie  proceeding  from  (in  ounce  of  egjjs,  nearly 
tioo  thousand  pounds  of  leaves  are  requisite.  The  cater- 
pillars of  another  species  of  Bombyx  arc  very  remark- 
able for  their  curious  habits.  They  live  in  societies  on 
the  leaves  of  the  oak;  and  spin,  when  young,  a  kind  of 
silken  tent,  divided  within  into  cells.  They  may  be 
seen  to  issue  from  it  in  the  evening  in  procession.  One 
of  them  :i/JvancC8  at  the  head,  and  seems  to  act  as  a 
guide;  two  then  follow;  next  three;  then  four;  and  so 
on,  eacli  rank  containing  one  more  than  the  preceding 
one:  hence  they  have  been  called  ))roces8ionary  cater- 
pillars. Each  spins  a  separate  cocoon  ;  but  they  are 
united  in  regular  apposition,  laid  side  by  side  against 
each  other. 

I'he  family  Tineid.",  contains  those  little  moths 
which  are  so  injurious  to  woollen  stutfd  of  every  kind, 
as  well  0,3  to  furs,  skins,  feathers,  and  other  objects  of 
natural  history,  upon  which  their  voracious  larvic  feed. 
They  use  tho  same  materiuls  also  for  the  construction 
of  tiieir  movable  chses  or  iihcaths,  which  they  enlarge 
with  the  increasing  size  of  their  bodies',  b  -th  by  adding 
to  their  extremities,  and  by  slitting  them  along  and 
inserting  a  new  piece,  so  as  to  increase  their  diameter. 
In  these  tubes  they  undergo  their  metar-  rphosiu.  after 
closing  the  orifice  with  silk. 
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The  Two-Winged  Insects  constitute  one  of  the  most 
extensive  orders  of  the  whole  class,  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  distinct  species,  but  also  from  the 
swarms  of  individuals  of  the  game  species.  Many  of 
them  alio  have  been  constant  attendc  .ts  upon  man  in 
all  ages.  They  do  not  attract  attention  from  their  size, 
however,  for  there  are  few  that  exceed  an  inch  in 
length ;  nor  is  it  on  account  of  their  beauty,  for  the 
majority  of  them  are  of  dull  colours;  their  forms,  too, 
are  rarely  elegant,  and  the  transformations  of  many  are 
unknown,  Thijy  owe  the  notice  they  have  attracted 
chiefly  to  their  habits,  and  especially  to  those  which 
afiect  man  and  the  domestic  animals,  both  in  their 
perfect  and  early  states.  Howe .  er  annoying  these  are, 
1*.  must  not  be  torgotteu  that  other  Diptera  are  of  ox- 
treme  service,  by  cleansing  the  surface  of  the  ear  of 
vegetable  and  animal  impurities ;  the  carcase  o!  any 
animal  would  ha  much  more  prejudicial  in  its  de- 
composition, than  when  principally  eaten  up  by  these 
voracious  creatures.  The  mouth  of  the  perfect  in- 
sects is  formed  only  for  imbibing  fluid  matter,  and  in 
many  tribes  is  furnished  with  lancets  for  puncturing 
the  flesh  from  which  they  suck  the  juices  ;  both  the 
cliannels  through  which  they  draw  the  fluid,  and  these 
accessory  organs,  consisting  only  of  the  usual  parts 
of  the  mouth,  altered  in  form  and  arrangement. 

The  CulicidjG,  or  Onat  tribe,  are  distinguished  by 
their  beautifully  tufted  antenna;.  Gnats  are  well 
known  to  abound  chiefly  in  damp  situations;  the  reason 
being,  that  their  larvae  are  inhabitants  of  the  water. 
The  mosquitoes  which  infest  many  countrie?,  especially 
in  warm  latitudes,  diifer  but  little  from  tne  common 
gtiats.  They  sometimes  a;ipear  in  such  swanns,  espe- 
cially in  marshy  districts,  as  to  be  kept  ofl"  only  by  fire. 

To  the  Gad-Fly  tribe  (Tabanid^k)  bclon"  the  largest 
Dipterous  Insects,  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  tho 
tormenting  pov,'ers  which  the  diiferent  species  possess, 
by  piercing  the  skins,  and  sucking  the  blood,  of  various 
quadrupeds,  and  even  of  man  I'.imself. 

Tlic  lovin  and  habits  of  the  Muscid^f,,  or  Fly  tribe,  are 
generally  known:  the  family  is  an  extremely  numerous 
one,  above  !  700  species  haviiig  been  recorded  as  existing 
in  Europe,  of  which  about  half  are  indigenous  to  this 
country;  and  -here  arc  probably  at  least  as  many  more 
which  have  not  been  described.  The  strong  general 
resemblance  which  exists  among  all  the  species,  makes 
it  very  difficult  (eape>.-ally  when  their  small  size  ia  con- 
sidered) to  discriminate  them  readily.  The  larvie  of 
these  insects,  commonly  known  as  mngriots,  .are  soft, 
vermiform,  footless  grubs,  jjosseasing  on  the  head  a 
coupie  of  retractile  hooks,  by  which  they  can  cling  to 
the  substances  on  which  they  feed.  They  devour  va- 
rious substances,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  living, 
recently  dead,  or  far  advanced  in  putrefaction.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  by  the  female,  as  in  other  instances, 
in  the  neighbourhooil,  or  in  the  very  substance  of  the 
food  which  is  adapted  for  the  support  of  the  larva, 
however  little  to  its  own  liking. 

The  QCsTuiDiE,  or  Bot-Flks,  are  a  family  very  remark- 
able in  regard  to  their  structure  and  habits.  The  per- 
fect insects  resemble  large  meat-flies  in  form,  are  very 
hairy,  and  generally  have  those  hairs  coloured  in  rings, 
like  humble-bees;  but  they  are  seldom  seen,  the  dura- 
tion of  their  lives  being  very  short  in  this  condition. 
Their  chief  peculiarity  consists  in  the  absence  of  any 
proper  mouth  in  the  imago  (in  which  reapect  there  is 
an  analogy  witli  the  Stiepsiptera),  and  in  the  f;culiar 
habitation  of  the  larva.  This  is  always  found  in  living 
animals;  its  situation,  however,  varying  with  tho  spe- 
cies, of  which  almost  every  herbivorous  mammal  has 
one  or  more  peculiar  to  it.  The  egg  is  deposited  by 
some  in  situations  whei-r  the  larva  may  burrow  into 
the  flesh,  where  it  occasions  inflammatory  tumours,  the 
fluids  contained  in  which  aflfbrd  it  nourishment.  In 
other  cas«s,  the  e<;gB  or  larva?,  existing  upon  spots 
which  tho  animal  is  in  the  habit  of  licking,  are  cuu- 
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reyed  by  the  tongue  Into  the  mouth,  whence  they  pass 
into  the  stomarii.  There  they  remain  until  full-grown; 
and  then  they  quit  tha  body  (as  do  also  those  that  in- 
habit the  flesh),  and  fall  to  the  ground,  beneath  the 
surface  of  which  they  undergo  their  transformations. 
The  larvee  of  one  species,  which  inhabit  the  sheep,  are 
found  in  the  cavities  in  front  of  the  bones  of  the  skull 
and  higher  parts  of  the  nose,  Man  is  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  one  or  more  species,  which  do  not,  however, 
infest  this  country, 

IX.— Triohoptera. 

This  order  is  a  rery  small  one,  and  consists  but  of 
one  tribe,  the  PHRrGANiDiG,  which  have  been  commonly 
associated  with  the  Neuroptera.  But  there  seems  good 
reason  for  ranking  them  as  a  separate  order,  connecting 
the  Neuroptera  with  the  Lepidopteiti,  for  they  resemble 
the  latter  in  the  distribution  of  the  nerres  of  the  wings, 
and  in  the  hairy  covering  with  which  both  the  wings 
and  bodies  are  beset,  as  well  as  in  many  other  charac- 
ters. The  larvm,  well  known  under  the  name  of  caddice- 
worms,  reside  in  cylindrical  cases,  open  at  each  end,  to 
which  they  attach  various  matters,  as  bits  of  stick 
(whence  the  name  of  the  tribe,  from  phryganon,  a  twig 
or  chip),  pebbles,  or  even  small  living  shells,  by  the 
assistance  of  silken  threads,  which  they  spin  from  the 
mouth  in  the  same  manner  as  ciiterpillars.     These 


bodies  of  bees  and  wasps.  As  they  possess  less  of  gene* 
ral  interest  than  of  curiosity  to  the  scientific  naturalist, 
they  need  not  here  be  treated  of. 

WINGLESS  INSECTS, 

Besides  the  foregoing  orders,  which  constitute  the 
true  insects,  three  others  must  lb>e  included  in  the  class, 
on  account  of  the  correspondence  in  their  general  struc- 
ture, although  they  present  only  one  or  neither  of  the 
two  characters  which  have  been  stated  to  distinguish 
it — the  presence  of  wings  in  the  perfect  state,  and  the 
metamoiphosis.  These  three  orders  are,  the  Aphanif- 
TBR\,or  Flea  tribe,  which  have  the  rudiments  of  wings, 
and  undergo  a  metamorphosis ;  the  Paiusita,  or  Lotise 
tribe,  which  is  entirely  destitute  of  wings,  and  under- 
goes no  metamorphosis,  but  agrees  with  the  true  insects 
in  having  only  six  legs;  and  the  Thysanoura,  including 
the  Spring-taUs,  in  which  there  are  appendoges  to  the 
abdomen,  representing  the  legs  of  the  posterior  seg- 
ments, so  that  these  may  be  regarded  as  approaching 
the  Myriapoda. 

The  habits  of  the  common  fleas  of  this  country  are 
well  known;  but  there  is  a  West  Indian  species,  which, 
though  of  minuter  size,  is  still  more  obnoxious.  This 
is  the  Pulex  penetrans,  commonly  known  as  the  chigoe, 
or  jigger.  It  chiefly  attacks  the  naked  feet,  buries 
itself  deeply  in  the  skin,  and  then  deposits  there  an 
immense  number  of  eggs.  The  larvoe  of  these,  when 
hatched,  produce  great  irritation,  and  not  unfrequently 
sores,  from  which  even  death  has  sometimes  resulted. 
Most  of  the  lower  animals  are  infested  with  one  or 
more  species  of  the  louse  family,  from  the  attacks  of 
which  they  are  not  able  to  defend  themselves ;  and 
man  is  subject  to  a  peculiar  disease,  which  seems  very 
much  to  favour  their  production.  Their  generations 
succeed  each  other  with  great  rapidity. 


Pliryganea:  a.  Larva  in  iU  case ;  b,  Grating  ;  c,  Imago. 

cases  they  bear  about  with  them,  protruding  the  three 
first  segments,  with  their  legs,  when  they  creep  forwards, 
and  withdrawing  these  upon  the  slightest  alarm :  they 
never  quit  the  cases  of  their  own  accord,  ^iflferent 
sp'icies  appear  to  prefer  different  materials  f-.v  the  con- 
struction of  their  cases;  but  they  have  the  power  of 
employing  almost  any  which  fall  in  their  way,  when 
those  they  prefer  are  deficient.  The  food  of  some  of 
the  larvae  h  vegetable,  but  others  prey  upor,  smaller 
aquatic  larvae,  such  as  those  of  Neuroptera. 

When  about  to  assume  the  pupa  state,  the  laiTaj  fix 
their  cases  to  some  solid  substance  beneath  the  water, 
and  close  the  two  extremities  with  a  kind  of  grating, 
that  admits  of  the  passage  of  water  through  the  tube, 
which  is  necessary  for  respiration.  When  nearly  ar- 
rived at  their  i)erfect  form,  they  make  their  way  out  by 
the  pair  of  hooked  jaws  with  whicli  they  are  then  fur- 
nished, and  swim  about  with  great  activity  by  means 
of  the  two  hind  legs,  crawling  also  upon  the  four  first. 
The  pupao  of  tlie  larger  species  creep  up  the  stems  of 
plants,  &c.  and  undergo  their  final  chaiigo  in  tL  i  air ; 
but  the  smaller  ones  merely  come  to  the  surface,  where 
they  shed  their  pupa  skin  in  the  same  manner  as  gnats, 
the  old  envelope  ser»'ing  tliem  as  a  raft.  They  live  but 
a  short  time  in  the  perfect  state,  taking  no  nourish- 
ment, ond  engaged  only  in  propagating  tlie  race. 

X.— Strcpsipteru. 

This  is  a  small  order,  containing  only  a  singk  "roup 
of  insects;  but  these  are  so  anomalous  in  structure,  that 
it  is  not  merely  impossible  to  associate  them  with  any 
other  order,  but  it  is  even  diflicult  to  assign  their  pro- 
per place  in  the  class.  They  are  all  of  small  size,  none 
being  known  to  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  they  are  all  parasitic  in  the  larva  state  upon  the 


CLASS  VI.-ARAC1INIDA. 

The  class  Arachnida — including  the  Spiders  and 
their  allies — was  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  that 
of  Insects,  and  has  been  only  recently  separated.  The 
characters  which  the  members  present  are  perfectly 
distinct  from  those  either  of  Insects  on  the  one  hand 
or  of  Crustacea  on  the  other ;  nevertheless,  they  ex- 
hibit relations  with  both  those  groups. 

The  Arachnida  may  be  distinguished  from  Insects 
by  the  absence  of  any  division  between  the  head  and 
thorax ;  the  compound  mass  thus  formed  is  termed  the 
cephalo-thorax.  Again,  Insects,  in  their  .  lature  state, 
are  always  provided  with  six  legs,  and  no  more;  the 
Arachnida  Lave  eight  of  tliese  membei-s.  Moreover, 
the  eyes  are  not  coiiiponnd,  but  more  resemble  those  of 
higher  animals.  From  Crustacea  they  are  separated 
by  the  softness  of  their  bodies,  but  stili  more  com- 
pletely by  their  exclusively  atmosphtiic  respiration. 
The  organs  by  which  this  function  is  performed  vary 
ill  difl'orent  tribes.  In  the  Acari,  or  Mites,  and  their 
allies,  these  resemble  the  trachete  of  insects,  and  are 
distributed  through  the  body;  whil.  I  in  the  Spiders, 
Scoi-pions.  &c.  they  consist  of  rounded  cavities,  or  air- 
sncs,  into  which  the  air  is  admitted  lv\-  spiracles  situ- 
ated on  the  abdomen,  and  which  are  lined  by  a  mem- 
brane plaited  into  numerous  folds,  which  resemble 
gills,  and  lie  in  apposition  like  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
On  this  character  is  founded  the  subdivision  of  the  class 
into  pulmonary  and  tracheary  Arachnida. 

The  majority  of  the  Arachnida  feed  upon  insects, 
which  they  seize  alive,  or  upon  which  they  fix  them- 
selves, and  from  which  they  suck  the  juices.  Others 
live  as  parasites  upon  the  bodies  of  vertebrated  ani- 
mals. There  are  some,  however,  which  are  only  found 
in  flour,  cheese,  and  upon  certain  vegetables.  These 
last,  which  mostly  belong  to  the  tracheary  order,  ex- 
hibit an  aflinity  to  insects  not  only  in  their  structure, 
but  in  their  metamorphosis;  for  they  undergo  great 
changes  after  they  come  out  of  the  egg,  an  ndditiimal 
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Jmir  of  lezt  being  often  developed;  whilst  in  the  others 
nothing  else  than  a  moult  or  casting  of  the  skin  occurs. 

I.— Tnudiearia. 

This  order  contains  several  rcraarkablo  forms,  of 
which  the  one  best  known  is  that  of  Acarid*,  or  Mile 
family,  the  majority  of  the  species  of  which,  however, 
are  very  minute,  or  almost  microscopical.  They  arc 
very  extensively  distributed  ;  some  being  wanderers 
under  stones,  leaves,  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the  ground, 
or  ^non  articles  of  food;  whilst  others  subsist  as 
parasites  upon  the  skin,  and  in  the  flesh,  of  dilf'erent 
animals,  often  greatly  weakening  them  by  their  ex- 
cessive multiplication.  There  are  some  species  which 
infest  insects,  especially  the  carrion  beetles.  Several 
of  the  Mites  much  resemble  spiders  in  fonu  and 
habits,  as,  for  instance,  the  acams  telarius,  the  red 
spider  of  hothouses,  which  forms  upon  the  leaves  of 
various  vegetables,  especially  lime-trees,  webs  which 
injure  them  greatly.  The  Ixodes,  of  which  the  various 
species,  known  under  the  name  of  Ticks,  are  so  annoy- 
ing to  some  animals,  also  belong  to  this  group.  Al- 
though naturally  nmch  flattened  in  fonn,  they  acquire 
by  suction  a  very  large  size,  swelling  out  like  a  blown 
bladder;  and  they  bury  their  suckers  so  completely  in 
the  flesh,  that  they  cannot  be  detached  without  great 
diflicultv.  Some  interesting  aquatic  speeiej  of  this 
tribe  exist. 

II.— Pulraonarla. 

In  this  order  the  respiration  is  performed  by  means 
of  air-sacs  contained  on  the  under  side  of  the  body, 
and  opening  externally  by  stigmata,  or  little  pores ; 
sometimes  these  aiierturos  are  eight  in  number,  four  on 
each  side,  but  sometimes  four,  or  even  only  two.  This 
diminution  appears  to  indicate  a  gradual  elevation  in 
the  character  of  the  apparatus. 

The  family  of  Pedipalpi  is  distinguished  from  that 
o*"  Arancidti.'  principally  by  the  great  development  of 
tne  palpi,  which  form  extended  arms,  terminated  by  a 
pinceror  claw.  The  entire  body  is  clothed  with  a  hard 
skin.  In  the  Scorpinnn,  which  constitute  tlie  iiiiiifii>al 
part  of  this  family,  tlio  abdomen  is  very  mucli  pro- 
longed, forming  a  sort  of  tail,  which  is  terminated  by  n 
Bting  furnished  with  a  venomous  secretion.  The  wound 
of  this  sting,  aUhough  very  j>ainful,  does  not  seem  to 
be  ordinarily  dangerous.  A  small  species  inhabits  this 
country;  but  it  is  between  the  tropics  that  the  scor- 
pions attain  their  greatest  development.  They  usually 
live  on  the  ground,  hiding  themselves  under  stones  or 
other  bodies,  among  ruins,  where  such  exist,  and  dark 
and  cool  places  generally;  even  the  interior  of  houses. 
They  run  (|uickly,  and  curve  tlie  tail  over  the  back. 
They  can  turn  it  as  an  arm  of  offence  or  defence. 

The  ARANKiDvf:,  or  true  Spiders,  constitute  the  only 
other  class  of  pulmonary  Auaciimoa.  In  these,  the 
palpi  are  not  developed  to  anything  like  tiie  same  de- 
gree  as  in  the  scorpion  tribe  ;  they  ratiier  resemble 
feet;  but  the  jaws  are  armed  with  shaqi  and  hooked 
fangs,  and  are  j)erforated  near  their  points,  for  the 
emission  of  a  poisonous  secretion  provided  fur  the  de- 
struction of  their  prey.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  pro- 
vided with  organs,  situated  at  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body,  for  spinning  a  very  delicate  silken  thread ;  but 
the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  varies  in  different 
species.  In  some,  it  forms  webs,  in  which  are  entangled 
the  insects  on  which  they  feed;  in  others,  it  is  em- 
ployed to  make  o  delicate  lininj;  for  tlieir  habitation; 
and  in  others,  it  is  chiefly  used  lor  the  fabrication  of  a 
sort  of  cocoon  wirh  wliich  the  eg/.'s  are  surrounded. 
The  apparatuii  provided  hy  nature  lor  elaborating  and 
emitting  this  silken  substance,  or  gossamer,  is  a  beauti- 
ful piwe  of  mechanism.  Within  the  animal  there  are 
several  little  bags  or  vesicles  of  a  gummy  matter;  and 
these  vesicles  arc  connecto<l  with  a  circular  orifice  situ 
ated  at  the  abdomen.  Within  tliis  orifice  are  fi»c 
little  teats,  or  tpinnereta,  through  which  the  gossamer 
is  drawn,  as  represente<l  in  the  accompanying  figure. 
It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  there  is  i^nly 
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one  film  of  gossamer  produced  by  each  spinrieret;  the 
fact  is,  these  teats  are  stildded  with  thousands  of  mi- 
nute tubes,  too  small  for  the  naked  eye  to  percxsive,  and 
each  of  these  emits  a  thread  of  inconceivable  hnenoss. 
These  minute  tubes  are  known  as  npinnerulei,  and  the 
films  which  proceed  from  them  unite,  like  so  many 
strands  of  a  rope,  to  form  the  thread  of  gossamer  by 
which  a  spider   suspends  itself.     The   finest   threa<l 


which  human  mechanism'  can  produce  i9  like  a  ship's 
cable  compared  with  the  delicate  films  which  flow  from 
the  spinnerules  of  the  largest  spider.  These  films  are 
all  distinctly  separate  on  coming  from  the  spinneret ; 
but  unite,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  illustration,  at  a 
short  distance,  not  by  any  twisting  process,  but  merely 
by  tlieir  own  glutinous  or  gummy  nature.  The  spiders 
arc  all  extremely  voracious  in  their  habits,  feeding  only 
upon  i)rey  which  they  have  themselves  killed.  When 
they  have  pot  an  insect  between  their  claws,  either  by 
entrapping  it  in  their  web,  or  by  their  stealthy  mode  of 
pui-suit,  they  plunge  their  poisoned  mandibles  into  its 
body,  and  the  bite  is  usually  soon  fatal. 

The  Mining- Spiders,  found  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
construct,  in  dry  shelving  situations  exposed  to  the  sun, 
subterranean  cylindrical  galleries,  often  two  feet  deep, 
and  so  tortuous,  that  the  traces  of  them  are  lost. 
These  they  line  with  a  silken  tube,  forming  at  its 
entrance  a  movable  lid,  composefl  of  silk  and  earth, 
attached  to  the  silken  lining  by  a  sort  of  hinge  ; 
and  this  is  adapted,  by  its  size,  situation,  and  \i  eight, 
to  close  the  opening  so  precisely,  as  scarcely  to  allow 
its  entrance  to  be  distinguished  from  the  neighbour- 
ing soil.  When  the  spider  enters  its  retreat,  or  passes 
out  of  it,  the  door  shuts  of  itself.  The  Mygah  spins 
a  sort  of  cocoon  round  its  eggs,  enclosing  a  hundred 
or  more  ;  they  are  hatched  within  it,  and  the  young 
undergo  their  first  changes  before  quitting  it.  The 
Clolho  is  remarkable  for  the  curious  habitation  which 
it  constructs  for  its  young.  It  spins  a  kind  of  cir- 
cular cocoon  or  tent,  which  it  attaches  to  the  under 
side  of  stones,  or  to  crevices  in  rocks,  by  seven  or  eight 
lioints,  leaving  festoons  between  these,  the  edges  of 
which  are  free.  At  first,  this  consists  of  only  two  folds, 
but  others  are  gradually  added  ;  and  beneath  them  all 
a  lining  of  f)eculiarly  soft  texture  is  constructed  for  the 
reception  of  the  eggs.  The  young  remain  in  this  for 
some  time  after  they  are  hatched,  and  are  supplied  by 
the  parent  with  food.  The  Aryyroneta  forms  a  winter 
retreat  for  itself  beneath  the  water.  It  spins  an  oval 
silken  chamber,  open  at  the  bottom  like  a  diving-bell, 
which  it  attiiches  by  cords  to  water-plants.  It  then 
carries  down  successive  bubbles  of  air  beneath  its  body, 
by  crawling  down  their  stems  ;  and  these  bubbles  it 
transfers  to  its  t>ell  until  it  has  filled  it.  It  then 
takes  lip  its  abode  in  this  cell,  where  it  remains  for 
the  winter,  first  closing  the  mouth  of  the  Itell.  The 
Ji/xlra  are  among  the  most  remarkable  for  the  strength 
of  their  wehs  ;  some  of  the  exotic  sjiecics  -noted  for 
the  variety  of  tlieir  forms,  colours,  and  habits — spin- 
ning nets  which  are  sufficiently  strong  to  catch  small 
birds,  and  even  t.)  annoy  man  when  he  happens  to 
come  m  th«i  way  of  many  togctlier. 
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CLASS  VU.-CBUSTAC13A. 


The  animals  composing  this  group  may  be  regarded 
OS  representing  in  the  sea  the  insects  and  spiders  of  the 
land.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  external  shell, 
formed  by  a  secretion  from  their  own  bodies,  and  by 
their  breathing  apparatus,  which,  unlike  that  of  the 
other  articulata,  is  adapted  for  aquatic  respiration. 
The  shell  is  periodically  cast  and  renewed  ;  and  tlio 
animals  have  even  the  powei  of  reproducing  limbs 
which  have  been  lost.  The  number  of  legs  jioasessed 
by  the  Cruitacea  is  greater  than  that  of  perfect  insects, 
being  never  fewer  than  four  pairs,  besides  the  pair  of 
claws  which  may  be  considered  as  metamorphosed  legs. 
In  the  lower  genera,  the  number  of  legs,  true  and  false, 
becomes  so  much  greater,  that  they  approximate  to  the 
myriapoda.  As  in  all  other  articulate  animals,  the  eyes 
of  the  Crustacea  are  compound. 

The  class  is  divided — first  into  two  divisions,  one 
characterised  by  the  possession,  and  the  other  by  the 
want,  of  organs  lor  the  prehension  or  division  of  the  food. 
Then  there  are  subdivisions,  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  extremities,  the  eyes,  and  other  structural  peculia- 
rities. Without  going  into  the  details  of  this  classifica- 
tion, we  shall  notice  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable 
orders,  of  which  the  following  rank  under  the  first 
grand  division: — 

7.  Phyllopoda. 
U.  Copepoda. 
9.  Ostnipoda. 


1.  Decapoda. 

2.  Btomapodo. 

3.  Amphipoda; 


4.  Lecmodipoda. 

5.  Isopodn. 
(I.  Cladoccra. 


In  the  order  Decapoda,  we  find  the  highest  general 
organisation,  the  largest  size,  and  the  most  varied 
habits;  it  is  the  one  most  useful  to  man,  and  most  in- 
teresting to  the  naturalist.  The  lobsters,  crabs,  cray- 
ush,  prawns,  shrimps — in  fact,  nearly  all  the  species 
that  are  ever  used  as  food — belong  to  it.  Their  growth 
is  slow,  but  they  usually  live  a  long  time.  Their 
habits  are  mostly  aquatic;  but  none  of  them  are  killed 
at  once  by  being  withdrawn  from  the  water;  and  some 
pass  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  air.  They  are 
naturally  voracious  and  carnivorous;  the  first  pair  of 
legs  is  usually  traneformcd  into  a  pair  of  powerful 
claws,  by  which  they  seize  their  food,  and  convey  it 
to  the  mouth.  This  order  contains  three  families — tic 
Brachyouba,  or  short-tailed  Decapods,  to  which  t!  - 
name  of  Crabs  is  commonly  givei' ;  the  jMac;ioura,  (.■ 
long-tailed,  such  as  the  Lobster,  Cray-fisli,  &c.;  and 
the  Anomohra,  in  which  the  abdomei;  is  prolonged,  but 
destitute  of  a  shell,  so  that  they  seek  protection  in  thu 
empty  shells  of  Mollusca. 

As  illustrations  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  the 
Bbaciiyoiua,  the  common  Crabs  will  sutl'i  ■  ^ut  a 
peculiar  tribe,  that  of  the  Land-Crabu,  should  oe  spe- 
cially mentioned.  These  often  live  at  a  Ci'Usiderable 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  even  burrow  under  ground. 
Their  gills  are  kept  moist  by  a  kind  of  spongy  structure 
in  the  interior  of  the  cavity  which  encloses  them ;  and 
from  this  a  sutticieut  amount  of  fluitl  is  acjrf.tcd,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  dried  up.  Some  species, 
though  living  on  land,  are  confined  to  dump  situations. 
Others,  however,  inhabit  elevated  regions,  and  migrate 
towards  the  sea  once  a-year  to  <leposit  their  spawn. 
The  Macroura  are  distinguished  not  only  by  the 
length  of  their  tail,  but  by  having  it  expanded  at  the 
extremity  into  a  pair  of  iin-like  processes,  which  aftbnl 
valuable  assistance  in  swinnning.  This  family  is  a 
very  extensive  one,  and  contains  the  largest  species 
of  the  whole  class.  The  Anomouba  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  llermit-Crabs,  from  their  re- 
markable habit  of  seeking  protection  in  the  empty 
shells  of  molluscs.  Tlie  shells  they  seem  to  prefer  for 
this  purpose  arc  those  belonging  to  thu  family  Tro- 
choidnp.  The  ubdonien  or  tail  is  inserted  into  the  unprr 
part  of  the  ravity,  of  which,  after  a  time,  it  assumes 
the  perfect  form,  so  tliat  wlieu  withdi.iwii,  it  presents 
all  the  markings  of  it.  The  thorax  and  head  occupy 
the  louver  part  of  the  spire;  and  the  mouth  is  closed  by 


one  of  tlie  claws,  which  is  usually  larger  than  tho 
other,  and  serves  as  an  operculum  when  the  animal  is 
withdrawn.  When  they  outgrow  the  habitations  they 
have  selected,  they  quit  them,  and  go  in  search  of 
oth'^rs ;  and  they  try  one  shell  after  another,  by  slip- 
ping the  tail  into  it,  until  tliey  have  found  one  whose 
size  and  form  suit  them. 

The  Aniphipoda  constitute  an  extensive  order,  in  re- 
gard both  to  the  number  of  species  contained  in  it,  and 
the  amount  of  inilividuals  which  are  sometimes  seen 
collected  together.  The  greater  number  of  them  are 
marine,  but  some  are  found  in  brooks  and  reservoirs; 
all,  however,  are  wore  or  less  aquatic  in  their  habits. 
They  are  of  small  size,  and  swim  and  leap  with  agility. 
Tho  best-known  British  species  is  the  Sand -hopper, 
which  burrows  in  the  sand,  and  which,  unlike  tho 
greater  part  of  the  order,  seldom  enters  the  water. 

The  Isopoda  not  only  resemble  Myriapoda  in  exter- 
nal form,  but  in  many  parts  of  their  internal  structure. 
The  greater  number  live  in  water;  but  many  species, 
such  as  the  common  Wood-Louse,  are  inhabitants  of 
the  land.  Having  no  special  apparatus,  however,  for 
keeping  the  respiratory  surface  moist,  they  can  only 
exist  in  damp  places.  The  Onltcus,  or  Wood-Louse, 
frequents  dark  and  concealed  i)laces — such  as  cellars, 
caves,  chinks  in  walls,  or  hollows  under  stones.  It 
feeds  upon  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and 
only  comes  forth  from  its  retreat  in  damp  weather.  It 
has  the  power  of  rolling  itself  completely  into  a  ball. 

To  the  order  Phyllopoda,  which  is  characterised  by 
the  prolonged  fonn  of  the  body,  and  the  flattening  of 
the  extremities  which  adapts  them  for  swimming,  be- 
longs a  large  number  of  species,  whose  mo'cmeuts  are 
generally  very  regular  and.  equable.  Tlie  Branchipits, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  exarajjles,  is  found,  often 
in  great  numbers,  in  small  puddles,  and  most  abun- 
dantly after  heavy  rain.  The  eggs  are  capable  of  being 
dried  up  without  uijury,  and  arc  hatched  soon  after 
being  moistened. 

The    remarkable    order    Xyphosura,    is    separated 
from  the  foregoing  by  the  absence  of 
organs    for    conveying    food  into   the 
mouth.     It  receives  its  name  from  the 
sword-like  prolongation   of  the   cara- 
!  pace,  which  is  used  as  u  we:ipon  by  the 
I  natives   of  the  regions   in  which   the 
;  iiiiimals  exist.     The  Limuli,  or  King- 
I  '  robs,  uf?  they  arc  commonly  tenned, 
i  are  peculiar  to  the  Kast  Indies  (abound- 
ing in  the  neighbourliood  of  the  Moluc- 
cas) uiid  the  coast  of  America.     They 
sometimes  attain  the  length  of  two  feet. 
Their  legs  are  very  shirt,  not  extend-         Limuhis 
ing   beyond  the  margin  of  the   shell.      Polyphemus. 
The   ttuterio"   (u.es   assist    in   convej-ing   food   to   tho 
mouth;  the  posterior  are  modified  for  respiration. 

Near  the  Limuli  should  probably  be  placed  the  re- 
markable group  ot'  Trilobites,  which  arc  at  present  only 
known  in  a  fossil  state,  but  which  were  very  abundant 
in  former  epochs  of  the  earth's  history,    (Sec  Geology.) 


CLASS  VIIL-MYRIAPODA. 

The  class  l\f  .riapoda  is  the  lowest  in  which  wc  meet 
with  articulated  members,  or  distinct  jointed  legs,  as 
well  as  with  an  articulate<l  body.  JMost  persons  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  common  forms  of  this  class — the  Centi- 
pedes (liundi-ed  legs)  mid  the  Milleixdes  (thousand 
legs);  aiwl  a  minute  description  of  thorn  is  therefore 
unneccisttry.  On  examining  any  of  these  animals,  the 
following  points  will  be  observed: — The  covering  of  the 
liouy  is  linn,  and  of  a  sciv  what  homy  cliaracte<-,  re- 
sembling that  of  many  iiisec  f.  The  division  into  seg- 
ments is  very  distinct;  a  flej  iblc  membrane  being  in- 
terposed between  each  ])air  ol  firm  rings  or  plates.  The 
first  segment,  or  head,  is  fu  iiished  with  eyes  formed 
upon  the  same  general  plar  as  those  of  insects;  and 
oIbo  with  a  pair  of  long-jointed  antenna;,  which  are  pro- 
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bably  organs  of  toiu-h.  On  the  r  'e  or  under  surface 
of  the  auim&l  may  ))e  seen  a  row  of  minute  pores,  a 
pair  usually  existing  on  each  segment,  which  are  the 
apertures  lor  the  admission  of  air  to  the  respiratory 
organa.  The  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are 
repeated  in  a  similar  manner,  a  pair  of  ganglia  being 
found  in  every  division  of  the  body.  The  class  may  be 
divided  into  two  order  -the  Iulid^b,  or  Millepedes; 
and  the  Scol,  ?endrid*,  or  Centipedes. 

The  lulidsB,  consisting  of  animals  bearing  ft  general 
resemblance  to  the  lulua,  or  common  Millepede,  are 
the  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Annelido,  both  in  external 
form  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  several  organs. 
The  lulus  Terrestris,  or  Gallyworm,  is  a  species  often 
for.nd  concealed  under  stones,  or  beneath  the  bark  of 
decaying  timber.     Its  body  is  long  and  cyhndrical, 
and  is  composed  of  between  forty  and  iiftjr  hard  rings, 
'  hich,  except  at  the  head  and  tail,  differ  but  little 
fro.u  one  another.     Each  segment  gives  origin  to  two 
pairs  of  small  legs  which  arise  close  to  the  middle 
fjT'e   along   the   under   surface  of  the  body.      These 
are   svarce'ly  largo   or    strong   enough    to   support  its 
weight,  so  that  the   animal   moves  but  slowly,  ar.d 
icems  'nther  to  glide  or  crawl  than  to  walk.     AVhen 
at  re«i,,  the  'nody  is  rolled   up   in  a  s])iral  form,  and 
tiic  fcJ,  being  concealeil  in  the  concavity  of  the  spire, 
are  i)rjtected  from  i<ijury,  whilst  the  firmness  of  the 
rinn's   enables   them    to    resist    conMilerable    pressure. 
The  month  of  tlie  lulida  is  fumioned  witli  a  pair  of 
stout  homy  jaws,  moving  horizontally,  and  furnished 
with  sharp  toothed  edges,  and  by  means  of  these  they 
are  enabled  to  divide  wi'.h  facility  the  portions  of  de- 
caying vegetable  matter  upon  which  they  usually  feed. 
These"  animals  are  very  harmless  to  man,  not  bein^ 
possessed  of  any  poisonous  organs;  and  they  may  ho 
regarded  as  positively  benefiting  him,  by  the  removal 
of  substanies  the  decay  of  which  would  be  noxious. 
The  common  /ii/im  of  "this  country  seldom  much  ex- 
ceeds an  inch  in  length,  but  there  is  a  South  American 
species  which  attains  the  length  of  seven  inches. 

The  iMiimals  ci)iii]>()sing  the  order  Scolopendridio  mny 
be  distinguished  from  the  lalidoe  by  the  greater  dc- 
velopineut  of  the  logs,  by  tho  il.ninution  in  the  number 
of  the  legs  and  segments,  and  liy  the  flattened  form  of 
the  V>ody.  Of  the  carnivorous  propensities  of  the  order, 
the  structur:  ..i'  the  nioutii  affords  sufficient  tvidcnco. 
It  is  provided  not  only  with  a  pair  of  horny  jaws  resem- 
bling those  of  iiupcls,  V  .t  -vith  a  pair  of  strong  shaqi 
claws,  formed  by  an  calarTcment  of  the  second  pair  of 
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a,  LithobiuB  Forcipatus  ;  ft,  Gcophilus  liOngicoruis. 

le"?,  which  are  peiforatcd  at  tho  tip  witli  a  minute 
aperture,  through  which  a  reiioinous  fluid  is  probribly 
instilled  into  the  wouiuls  made  by  them.  Small  insects 
seized  in  thcje  claws  re  sein  to  die  very  speedily,  and 
in  warm  countries  the  Mf?  of  the  large  species  of  Cen- 
tipede is  a  source  of  great  irritation  t:.  man,  being  re- 
puted more  injurious  than  that  of  the  ?'-.)i-j)i()n. 


CLASS  IX.-.VN>rEL,IDA. 

The  (.lass  Annelida  is  the  lowest  in  whi<  li  the  arti- 
calateil  structure  is  distinctly  manifest.  It  is  composed 
of  animals  having  a  worm-like  body,  withouv  tnie 
jointed  legs;  uud  marked  by  transverse  lines  that  di- 
vide it  into  a  succession  of  rings  or  segments,  which, 
•ixccpt  the  first  aCd  List,  differ  little  from  each  other 
but  III  size.  Many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  re(i 
oolnur  r>f  their  blood;  and,  on  account  of  this  character, 
they  have  been  reganled  as  approaching  ncairr  to  tiio 
Tcrtebrated  sub-kingdom  thai,  any  other  class  of  arti- 
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culated  animals.  This  is  not  universally  observed, 
however,  for  in  some  suecics  the  blood  has  a  greenish 
tint,  and  in  others  it  is  nearly  colourless,  as  in  most 
of  the  invertebrata.  The  body  is  usually  soft  and 
flexib'e,  the  rings  being  possessed  of  little  firmners,  and 
no  internal  skeleton  of  any  description  being  present. 
It  is  not  only  flexible,  but  capable  of  great  alteration 
in  its  dimensions,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  common  earth- 
worm and  kcch. 

Tho  greater  part  of  the  class  are  solely  inhabitants 
of  the  water,  and  are  provided  with  external  append- 
ages for  exposing  the  blood. to  its  influence,  which  are 
analogous  in  function  to  the  gills  of  fishes,  but  which 
are  often  distributed  over  the  whole  surface,  and  are 
also  concerned  in  ■  locomotion.  It  may  be  regarded  aa 
tho  regular  form  of  these  animals  to  possess  s-jch  ap- 
pendages upon  every  segment ;  but  not  unfrequently 
the  body  is  enclosed  in  a  tube,  and  then  the  gill-tufts 
are  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  head,  where 
they  may  bo  i>rotruded  from  its  opening.  The  earth- 
worm and  a  few  other  species  are  adapted  to  live  oa 
lam'.,  and  they  have  a  series  of  air-sacks  arranged  along 
'I  J  interior  of  the  body  on  e.'>jh  side,  opening  exter- 
nally by  orifices,  of  wnich  a  pair  may  be  seen  upon 
each  t>-^n.<iit.  The  first  segment,  which  may  be  termed 
the  head,  w.  it^ins  the  mouth,  sometimes  provided  with 
an  apparatus  of  jaws;  and  also  generally  furnished  with 
eyes,  and  with  variously-shaped  tentacula,  which  are 
apparently  instruments  of  touch.  The  last  segment  is 
occasionally  destitute  of  the  appendages  with  which  the 
rest  are  provided,  and  these  are  rejilaced  by  a  sucher, 
which  is  of  great  assistance  in  locomotion. 

The  class  is  subdivided  into  orders  by  the  differences 
in  general  conformation  and  habits  exhibited  by  the 
tribes  which  compose  it;  and  especially  oy  the  ctaracter 
and  distribution  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  first 
order,  Dorsibranchiat-i,  includes  those  which  have  tho 
branchial  appendages  or  gill-tufcs  disposed  regularly 
along  the  body,  sometimes  extending  its  entire  length, 
and  sometimes  restricted  to  the  segments  about  the 
middle.  In  the  next,  TimicoLA,  we  find  worm-like  ani- 
mals inhabiting  fixed  and  penuauent  residences  like 
the  Mollusca.  Sometimes  they  are  enclosed  in  shelly 
tubcp,  formed  by  an  exudation  from  their  own  surface 
(as  the  tierpula),  and  sometimes  in  casings  constructed 
by  the  agglutination  of  foreign  sul)8tances  (SaMla  and 
Terebetia).  Tho  disposition  of  tlie  gill-tufts  around 
the  head  is  the  jirincipal  character  which  distinguishes 
the  iiniinals  themselves  from  those  of  the  first  order. 
In  the  thiril  order,  'i'KRRicoi.A,  the  body  is  destitute  of 
all  external  ajipendages.  except  some  minute  and  al- 
most imperceptible  bristle:';  for  the  respiratory  organs 
are  here  developed  internally,  the  animals  being  fonned 
to  crawl  upon  tho  ground.  And  in  the  last,  Slctoria, 
the  body  is  doNtitute  even  of  these  bristles^  but  is  fur- 
nished with  a  sucker  at  each  extremity. 

'I'he  dorsibranchiate  annelids  do  not  attain  .T.iy  con- 
siderable dimensioi-  iij/on  our  own  idasts,  rarely  exceed- 
ing a  few  inches  ii.  length;  but  in  tropical   ilimates, 


Byllis  .MonilariB :  a,  lateral  Bpiiomlaiie  mugnlficd. 


some  speoies  are  found  of  comparatively  gigantic  pro- 
portions, hiiving  their  bodiefi  composed  of  -100  or  500 
segments,  and  occasionally  measrriiig  four  feet  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Their  general  form  will  hd  seou 
in  the  prcce<iing  figure,  which  represents  tho  Sytlu 
MrinilaHf;  and  ihe  enliirgod  '  iew  of  one  of  ihn  laterfii 
appcudnges  will  show  the  parts  of  which  it  consists,  \v 
the  centre  there  is  a  tuft  (/f  delicate  bristles,  which  may 
b'j  regamed  m  the  chief  organ  oi'  respiration,  tho  blood 
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being  sent  into  them  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  contained 
in  the  water:  iibovo  and  below  there  are  separate 
bristles,  much  more  elongated,  of  which  the  lower  one 
has  a  jointed  character;  these  are  instruments  of  loco- 
motion, and  may  be  regarded  as  rudimentary  legs. 
The  arrangement  of  these  parts  differs  much,  however, 
in  the  various  families.  One  of  these,  the  Aphrodita, 
or  Sea-Mouse,  is  well  known  on  our  coasts,  numbers 
being  often  cast  up  by  a  storm.  The  body  is  flattened, 
and  shorter  and  broader  than  that  of  other  Anne- 
lida. The  l)ack  is  covered  by  two  longitudinal  ranges 
of  broad  membranous  scales,  unuc  which  the  gills  lie 
concealed.  Tho  most  common  species  i?  about  six  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  two  or  three  broaiV  A  great 
part  of  the  body  is  covered  by  bristles  of  brilliant  lustre, 
and  of  colours  wliicii  vary  with  the  light  ;  so  tliat  the 
animal  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  beauty  of  colouring  by 
any  other.  The  Afenicolu  piscatorum,  known  to  fisher- 
men by  the  name  of  Lob-worm,  is  another  species  com- 
mon on  our  coasts,  and  is  eagerly  sought  as  a  bait. 
It  burrow.s,  like  tho  earthworm,  in  the  sand;  and  the 
))lace  of  its  excavations  may  bo  known  by  the  little 
heaps  which  it  casts  up. 

The  order  Terricola  includes  very  few  genera,  of 
which  the  Lumbricut,  or  common  Earthworm,  is  the 
chief.  They  live,  in  general,  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  either  perforating  the  dry  soil,  or  burying 
themselves  in  mud,  where  many  of  them  lead  a  semi- 
aquatic  life.  When  the  earthworm  is  boring,  it  in- 
sinuates its  pointed  head  between  the  particles  of  earth, 
amongst  which  it  penetrates  like  a  wedge  ;  and  in  this 
position,  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  iixod  by  spines 
or  bristles  curved  backwards,  which  prevent  it  from 
slipping.  The  hinder  parts  arc  then  drawn  forwards 
by  a  longitudinal  contraction  of  the  whole  animal — 
a  movement  which  the  spines  do  not  oppose.  This 
swells  out  tlie  .anterior  segments,  and  forcil)ly  dilates 
the  passage  into  which  the  head  had  been  already 
thrust.  The  spines  upon  the  b.inder  rings  then  take  a 
firm  hold  upon  the  side  of  the  hole  thus  fonned,  and 
prevent  any  backward  movement ;  the  head  is  again 
forced  forward;  and,  by  a  repetition  of  the  pijcess,  the 
animal  makes  its  way  through  soils  which  it  would  at 
first  have  seemed  impossilile  for  it  to  penetmte.  The 
burrowing  of  earthworms  is  a  process  exceedingly  use- 
ful to  the  gardener  and  the  agriculturist;  and  th^se 
animals  are  far  more  lieneficial  to  man  in  this  way, 
than  injurious  by  devouring  the  vegetables  set  in  tlie 
soil.  They  give  a  kind  of  under-tillage  to  the  land, 
perrorming  the  same  below  ground  that  the  spade  does 
above  for  the  garden,  and  the  plough  for  arable  land, 
and  loosening  the  earth,  so  as  to  render  it  permeable 
to  air  and  water.  It  lias  lately  been  shown  timt  they 
will  even  add  to  the  depth  of  the  soi),  and  create  mould 
where  none  existed  before.  This  they  do  principally 
by  tho  exercise  of  their  digestive  process.  They  take 
a  large  quantity  of  the  soil  through  wliicli  they  'nirrow 
into  their  intestinal  canal ;  from  this  tl  jy  extract 
the  greater  p.irt  of  tlie  decaying  vegetable  matter  it 
may  contain,  and  reject  the  rest  in  a  finely-divided 
state,  formins;  what  are  known  as  worm-casts.  By  tlie 
ncciiinulation  of  these,  a  field  which  was  manured  witli 
marl,  lias  been  covered,  in  the  course  of  80  years,  with 
a  strati. m  of  new  earth  averaging  a  foot  in  depth. 

The  opler  Sucto'-ia  contains  tiic  common  Leecli  and 
its  allies,  which  arc  all  of  aquatic  habits,  but  not  all 
agreeing  in  its  blood-eucking  propensities.  Most  of  tho 
tribe,  however,  live  at  the  expense  of  some  other  ani- 
mal. The  structure  of  the  mouth  of  the  leech  is  very 
interesting.  It  is  situated  iti  tlie  middle  of  tiie  cavity 
of  the  anterior  sucker;  and  three  little  cartilaginous 
Ijodies,  usually  called  teeth,  but  more  properly  jaws, 
arc  seen  to  bo  di.'<|H>8ed  amiud  it,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  tiirec  edges  form  th"  >•  radii  of  a  circle.  Each 
of  these  has  two  rcws  of  very  minute  teeth  at  its  edge; 
so  that  it  resembles  a  small  semicircular  saw.  It  is 
imbetlded  at  its  base  in  'i  beil  of  muscle,  by  the  action 
of  which  it  is  worked  in  tiich  a  mai.ner  as  to  cut  into 
tho  skin — u  sttwing  Movomcnt  being  ^rireu  '  o  each  piece 


separately.    It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  tri^mdinte 
form  of  tiio  leech-bite  is  occasioned ;  each  ray  being 


Leech :  a,  the  anterior  s'loker  and  teeth  enlarged. 

produced  by  a  separate  little  saw.  The  lacerated  cha- 
rdcter  of  tho  wound  is  very  iavourable  to  the  flow  of 
blood,  which  is  further  promoted  by  theTacuam  created 
by  tlie  sucker.  The  greater  number  of  the  leech  tribe 
are  inhabitants  of  fresh  water ;  some,  however,  are  only 
found  in  the  sea ;  and  there  is  one  terrestrial  species, 
a  native  of  Ceylon,  which  appears  to  be  more  voracioug 
than  any  other,  and  to  bo  one  of  the  greatest  pests  of 
that  fine  island. 


CLASS  X.-CIBRHOPODA. 

The  animals  composing  this  class  have  so  many  cha- 
racters in  common  with  the  Mollusca,  that  they  hare 
been  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  that  sub-king- 
dom. Tlie  body  and  its  appendages  are  themselves 
quite  soft;  and  the  skin  has  the  loose  spongy  muscular 
character  which  corresponds  with  the  mantle  of  Mol- 
luscs. From  its  surface  is  secreted  a  shell,  composed 
of  several  pieces,  but  not  differing  in  general  aspect 
from  multivalve  shells  belonging  to  that  division. 
Further,  the  shells  are  either  themselves  firmly  united 
at  their  base  to  some  solid  masses,  or  they  are  attached 
by  a  footstalk ;  so  that  tlie  conditions  in  which  the 
animals  exist  closely  resemble  those  to  which  we  ob- 
serve a  number  of  the  Mollusca  peculiarly  adapted. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  examine  the  animal 
itself,  we  find  that  it  is  perfectly  symmetrical  in  its 
form — a  character  nowhere  existing  among  the  Mol- 
lusca which  are  enclosed  in  shells.  Its  body  is  pro- 
lon;^;ed,  and  exhibits  a  tendency  to  division  into  seg- 
ments ;  and  from  each  of  these  there  arises  a  pair  of 
appeud.ages  on  each  side,  which  possess  something  of  a. 
jointed  structure.  These  cirri,  as  they  are  termed,  are 
long  taperuig  arms,  fringed  with  cilia,  or  little  hair-like 
filaments  ;  and  iliev  have  gills  at  thei'.  base.  Further, 
the  mouth  is  furnished  with  lateral  jaws,  which  no 
ilollusc  possesses  ;  and  the  nervous  system  consists  of 
a  double  cord,  with  a  pair  of  ganglia  in  each  segment 
of  the  body,  precisely  as  in  the  other  Articulata.  The 
most  interesting  proof,  however,  that  the  Cirrhopods 
belong  to  this  division,  is  derived  from  the  history  of 
their  development.  On  their  liberation  from  the  egg, 
they  present  a  fonn  much  more  analogouf  to  that  of 
the  lower  Crustacea  than  to  that  of  the  adult  animal, 
which  they  only  acquire  after  a  series  of  metamor- 
piioses.  They  aie  furnished  with  antenna!  and  eyes, 
and  move  freely  through  the  water ;  but  when  they 
beconu^  fixed,  they  lose  also  these  organs  of  sense.  The 
shell  is  not  fonned  tf  simple  layers,  like  that  of  the 
jSlo  luscs,  but  is  ti.wersed  by  a  complex  series  of  canals, 
through  which  murishment  is  conveyed  to  it. 

'i'he  Cirrhopoda  are  divided  into  two  principal  groups 
— the  pedunculated  and  the  fessile.  The  latter,  of 
which  the  coramou  Balanus,  or  Acorn-shell,  is  an  ex- 
ample, have  the  base  of  the  shell  fixed  immediately 
to  rocks  ;  in  the  former,  such  as  the  well-known  Bar- 
nacle, the  shell  is  attached  by  a  peduncle  or  footstalk, 
which  consists  of  a  tube  of  leathery  consistence,  and 
often  of  considerable  length.  In  both  groups,  the 
animals,  not  being  able  to  go  in  search  of  food,  obtain 
it  through  currents  produced  by  the  action  of  their  cilia. 
The  shell  of  the  common  baniaole  consists  of  five 
pieces,  of  which  two  are  largo  valves,  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  of  a  mussel ;  two  smaller  pieces  arc  jointed 
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to  theM  near  the  poiut ;  and  one  unites  the  valves 
ftlong  tho  back  edge.  Thcae  cover  the  whole  of  the 
mantle.  Bamaclei  are  abtiudiint  in  all  seas,  and  fix 
iMmaelvea,  in  preference,  to  wood;  so  that  a  piece  of 
timber  which  has  been  for  a  short  time  floating  in  the 
ocean,  is  almost  sure  to  be  partly  covered  with  them  ; 
and  ships'  bottoms,  if  not  protected  by  copper,  are  ren- 
dered so  foul,  OS  greatly  to  impede  their  sailing. 


CLASS  XL-BOTIFEKA. 

Tb',  class  Rotifera  is  one  composed  ciitirc  ly  of  ani- 
.cules  which  can  only  be  distinctly  seen  with  the 
,  .^.roscope  ;  and  it  takes  its  name  from  the  wheel-like 
organs  with  which  most  of  them  are  jirovided,  whence 
they  are  commonly  known  as  Wheel-Animalcules.  It 
is  only  within  a  very  recent  period  that  the  complex 
stru  ture  of  these  beings  has  been  understood,  and  that 
they  have  been  separated  fioia  the  aniinolcules  of 
simpler  organis.ati<>n.  It  is  on  account  of  the  prolonged 
form  of  their  bodies,  the  position  of  t)ie  mouth  and 
lyea  at  one  extremity,  the  occasional  marking  of 
transverfe  Iniea  indicating  a  division  into  segments, 
and,  most  of  all,  by  the  character  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, when  that  can  be  detected,  that  the  llotifera  are 
ranked  in  the  articulated  sub-kingdom.  Unquestion- 
ably, they  bear  more  general  analogy  to  that  than  to 
any  other;  but  they  jnust  not  bo  considered  as  cha- 
racteristic specimens  of  it. 

The  structure  of  the  connnon  vhcel- animalcule, 
Eotifer  vulijari* — which  may  be  found  in  many  coUec- 
■ions  of  stagnant  water,  especially  such  as  have  been 
iong  and  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere — will  afford 
a  good  illustration  of  thai  of  the  class.  The  body  ex- 
hibits a  prolonged  form  when  fully  extended;  but,  as 
the  integument  is  very  elastic,  it  may  ))e  drawn  up 
into  a  circle,  or  made  to  assume  a  groat  variety  of 
shapes.  At  one  end,  it  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  pro- 
jections, which  are  surmounted  by  circular  fringes  of 
cilia.  It  is  by  the  vibration  of  these  cilia  that  the 
currents  are  produced  in  the  water  around,  which  give 
an  appearance  as  of  the  continual  revolution  of  wheels. 
Between  the  wheels  a  Sfirt  of  head  extends  forwards,  on 
which  a  couple  of  rod  spots  nuiy  be  obser^-ed,  whidi  are 
believed  to  be  eyes.  The  mouth  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  this  central  projection.  .\t  the  opposite  end,  the 
body  is  prolonged  into  a  kind  of  tail,  furnished  with 
three  prongs;  and  by  this  the  animal  fixes  itself  when 
working  its  cilia.  These  anii  iialcules  feed  chiefly  upon 
others  of  smaller  size  and  sini))ler  character.  The  cur- 
i-ents  set  in  motion  draw  in  \thatevcr  small  bouies  arc 
within  their  scope  ;  and  from  these  are  selected  what 
is  adapted  to  afford  nutrition.  Sometimes  the  animal 
folds  in  its  wheels,  and  moves  along  ii  solid  surface  by 
the  suckers  with  which  its  head  and  tail  are  furnished, 
in  the  8iira«-  manner  as  a  leccl'  -,  at  others,  it  remains 
altogether  iiK-rt  for  a  consider:  '  '"  perioil.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  points  in  its  i.istory  is  its  power  of 
being  revived  by  the  application  of  moisture,  after  hav- 
ing  been  entirely  dried  up.  This  experiment,  however, 
does  not  always  buccced. 


CLASS  Xn.-ENTOZOA. 

This  cliiss  derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion in  which  the  animals  composing  it  oxist,  most  of 
tliim  iHjiiig  >)'.habitants,  during  tiicir  whole  lives,  of 
th  J  bodies  of  othc  animals,  generally  those  of  higher 
nr| -anisation,  from  the  juices  of  which  tboy  derive  their 
no  irishmenf.  Many  of  them  possess  a  ilisiisict  norm- 
lik  form,  tho  Ixidy  l)eing  nmch  prolonged,  and  ex- 
hib  ting  a  division  into  segments,  and  the  mouth  being 
wtiiited  at  one  extremity.  These,  therefore,  evidently 
belong  to  the  Articulateil  scries.  There  are  others 
which,  in  the  absen<.  -  of  all  distinct  ori?aus,  and  also 
in  tho  circ^ularitv  of  their  form,  soeiii  to  approximate 
more  to  the  l^adiata,  ijonic  Hpecits,  formerly  »Bsigned 
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to  this  class,  ai-e  now  known  to  be  lowly-organiscd 
foruis  of  Crustacea. 

A  division  of  the  Eutozoa  into  two  soctlcns  hits  1)een 
proposed,  founded  upon  the  general  peculiarities  of  their 
structure.  In  the  first  and  highest,  there  is  a  distinct 
intestinal  tube,  with  an  orifice  at  each  end;  and  traces 
of  a  nervous  and  muscular  system,  mot«  or  less  de- 
veloped, may  lie  detected.  This  division  eridently 
approximates  to  tho  Annelida.  It  includes,  among 
many  other  species,  the  Fitaria,  or  Guinea- Worm, 
which  burrows  in  the  flesh  of  man  and  other  animals 
in  warm  climates :  if  undisturbed,  it  will  often  con- 
tinue its  operations  for  a  considerable  time  without 
much  uneasiness;  but,  if  disturbed,  it  sometimes  occa- 
sions the  most  excruciating  pain.  When  it  shows  it- 
self externally,  it  should  be  extracted  slowly,  for  fear  of 
breaking  it,  in  which  case  the  remainder  would  retreat, 
and  continue  to  exist:  it  gi'ows  to  the  length  of  several 
yards.  The  Aacaris  lumbricoides,  or  Hound  Worm  of 
the  intestines,  also  belongs  to  this  group.  It  infests 
not  only  man,  but  many  of  tho  lower  animals,  and 
often  occasions  severe  disease,  and  even  death.  It  de- 
rives its  second  or  specific  name  from  its  rcFcmblance 
to  the  earthworm.  The  short  active  Thread- Worms, 
sometimes  inf.sting  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine,  are 
another  spoi'os  of  the  siinie  genus. 

In  the  lower  division  of  the  class,  there  is  no  distinct 
alimentary  canal;  the  cavities  for  tlie  reception  of  food, 
as  well  as  those  for  othfir  purposes,  being,  as  it  were, 
channelled  out  of  tiie  sol  I,  almost  homogeneous  tissues 
of  the  body.  Some  of  theh:>  still  preserve  the  worm-like 
form:  such  are  the  yj-called  eels  in  vinegar;  and  the 
curious  little  parivsites  which  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered to  illicit  the  muscles  of  man.  To  this  group 
also  belongs  the  Trniia  k'ulium,  or  Tape-AVonn,  in  which 
we  find  a  remarkable  repetition  of  organs.  The  body  is 
distinctly  divided  into  joints  or  segments,  which  some- 
times amount  to  several  hundred,  the  whole  animal 
occasionally  attaining  the  length  of  ten  feet.  These 
segments  are  all  comiected  by  the  nutritive  canal, 
which  i-uns  from  one  end  to  the  other;  but  the  repro- 
ductive a))i)aratus  is  repeated  in  each  division.  Tho 
head  is  small,  and  possesses  four  mouths,  surrounded 
by  a  double  circle  of  small  hooks.  Its  existence  is 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  body,  the  iatter  dying  if  it 
be  broken  off;  but  if  some  of  the  joints  remain  attached 
to  the  head,  it  continues  to  grow  and  form  now  ones. 
In  this  repetition  of  parts  we  see  a  tendency  towards 
the  type  of  the  I'olypifera. 

One  of  the  simplest  of  nil  tho  Kntozoa  is  the  com- 
mon Ilr/datid,  or  Accphalori/it  (headless  bag),  which 
seems  to  coiipi?t  of  nothing  but  a  globular  membranous 
bag,  fi.led  with  a  limpid  colourless  fluid.  It  exhibits 
no  nioti'Mi,  or  indication  of  (sensation,  when  stimuli  of 
any  kind  are  np|ilied  to  it;  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  found.  Its 
power  of  reproduction,  however,  by  the  formation  of 
t/emtnce,  or  buds,  between  its  layers,  shows  it  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  rank  of  an  independent  being:  the  young 
;Iydatids  arc  thrown  off  intenially  or  cxtcnially,  ac- 
cording to  the  species.  Among  the  animals  associated 
witii  this  group  is  the  Dntoma,  ov  fluke,  which  infests 
the  liver  of  sheep,  nnil  is  also  fomul  in  other  domestic 
quadrupeds,  and  even  in  man.  U  is  about  lui  inch  in 
length,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  having  the 
form  of  a  minute  sole;  and  possesses  eyes,  situated  on 
the  most  conspicuous  part  ot  liic  head.  'I'he  jiower  >>f 
multiplication  in  these  niiimals  is  very  greai, :  the  ducts 
of  a  single  liver  have  been  known  to  contain  a  thou- 
sand, with  innumeral'.le  germs  of  others.  They  usually 
accompany  the  discasi^  called  rut  in  ^heep;  but  they  do 
not  api)ear  to  be  ne<vsKarily  connected  with  it.  They 
most  frequently  infect  sheep  that  are  pasturing  on 
marshy  grounds,  in  the  waters  of  which  their  germs 
are  probably  contains'. ;  anil  it  seems  tt>  be  rathei  tho 
unhealthiness  of  the  situation  than  the  development  of 
the  flukes,  which  is  the  real  cause  of  the  rot,  since 
flukes  infest  the  healthiest  sheep  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  mouths. 
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MOLLUSCA. 

Thb  ranee  of  animal  forms  comprehended  under 
thii  Bub -kingdom  is  bo  eztenBive,  that  it  would  be 
extremely  dinicult  to  frame  any  definition  applicable 
to  them  all.  The  highest  class  approaches  Fishes  in 
many  points  of  its  organisation;  whilst  in  the  lowest 
we  not  only  lose  sight  of  some  of  the  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  the  group,  but  we  find  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  the  higher  Polypifera.  In  all  the  Moflusca, 
the  body,  as  the  name  imports,  is  of  soft  consist.,  ice, 
and  is  enclosed  in  a  soft  elastic  skin,  lined  with  mus- 
cular fibrep,  wliich  is  termed  the  mantle.  This  skin,  in 
many  instances,  is  not  applied  closely  to  the  body,  but 
forms  a  membranous  ba^,  having  apertures  (which 
are  sometimes  prolonged  mto  tubes)  for  the  entrance 
and  egress  of  water.  Through  these  the  respiratory 
organs,  which  are  situated  within  the  cavity,  are  regu- 
larly supplied  with  pure  fluid  necessary  for  aemttng 
the  blood;  and  the  mouth,  when  not  capable  of  being 
projected  beyond  this  cavity,  is  supplied  with  food  by 
the  same  stream. 

The  Mollusca  possess  in  general  a  very  complicated 
digestive  and  circulating  apparatus;  but  the  organs  of 
eensation  and  voluntary  motion  are  comparatively  un- 
developeil.  The  great  bulk  of  their  bodies  is  mode  up 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  liver  and  other  glnnds 
connected  with  the  alimentary  canal,  tlie  respiratory 
apparatus,  and  thr  ovary  for  the  proiluction  of  germs 
(which  is  usiiallv  i  tiy  large);  wLilst  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, whicl  11  tlie  ArticuTativ  forms  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  structure,  is  frequently  reduced  to 
a  few  scattered  fibres,  and  in  but  few  instances  at- 
tains any  complexity  and  power.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  Molluscs  are  formed  for  an  existence  as  com- 
jiletcly  stationary  as  that  of  the  Zoophytes,  and  are 
dependent  for  their  nourishment  on  the  supplies  of 
food  casually  brought  within  their  reach  by  the  waves 
and  currents .  of  the  ocean ;  a  few  have  powers  of 
locomotion  which  enable  them  to  forage  actively 
for  themselves ;  while  the  greater  number  wander 
sluggishly,  like  the  snail,  from  place  to  place,  devour- 
ing with  voracity  such  supplies  as  they  meet  with,  and 
being  capable  of  fastbig  for  long  intervals  when  none 
comes  in  their  way. 

It  is  from  the  surface  of  the  mantle  that  the  calcareous 
matter  is  e;fuded  which  fonns  the  shell,  in  those  species 
which  possess  such  a  T^rotection  :  its  particleii  are  held 
to>,'ether  by  a  sort  of  f^iue,  which  exists  in  much  larger 
jiiojiortioii  in  some  species  than  in  others.  In  very 
hard  and  britt'e  shells,  if  the  calcareous  matter  be  re- 
moved by  the  action  of  an  acid,  the  animal  matter  that 
remains  appears  in  <;eparatc  flakes.  But  in  many 
other  shells  thus  treated,  the  animal  portion  retains  its 
fonn  after  the  removal  of  the  lime ;  and  there  are  a 
fen-  in  which  the  (so-called)  shell  consists  only  of  a  sub- 
stance like  horn,  without  any  intermixture  of  calcareous 
particles.  Such  a  substance  appears  to  be  formed  by 
the  young  animal  before  the  tn;e  shell  is  secreted;  and 
it  is  also  the  first  that  appeal:^  when  tb')  animal  is 
repairing  the  effects  of  an  injury  to  the  old  me.  It  is 
this  that  constitutos  what  in  commonly  tt  "mod  the 
epidermis  of  shells — a  covering  possessed  in  th'  ir  natu- 
ral state  by  all  that  are  not  enveloped  in  a  fol '  of  the 
mantle,  but  which  is  commonly  removed  when  the 
filiell  is  pro.sen-cd,  as  it  obscures  the  beauty  of  the  ex- 
terior. 'J'he  shell  is  most  solid  and  massive  in  those 
species  which  lead  an  inactive  life;  and  is  usunliy  light 
and  thin,  or  altogether  deficient,  in  those  whose  powers 
of  locomotion  are  greater.  Its  thickness  often  varies 
greatly  amongst  ditfei-ent  individuals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, according  to  the  roughness  or  tranquillity  of  the 
waters  they  inhabit. 

Taking  tl.o  general  conformation  of  tl.ic  auimiils  i;i  a 

guide,  naturalists  divide  the  Mollusca,  first,  into  those 

hiiving  a  Agarf-  -  that  is,  a  prominent  part  of  the  body 

on  whJeh  tht      -mth  is  situated,  with  organs  of  sense  in 
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its  neighbourhood — and  those  which  are  aeephalout,  or 
headless.  Among  the  former  wu  perceive  three  very 
distinct  t3rpes  of  structure  : — 

The  Cefiialopoda,  or  Cuttle-Fish  tribe,  have  feet  or 
tentocula  arranged  in  a  circular  manner  around  the 
head.  In  this  group  wo  find  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  Vertebrata. 

The  Pteropoda  constitute  a  small  but  interesting 
class,  characterised  by  the  possebsion  of  a  pair  of  wing- 
like expansions  of  the  mantle,  and  by  the  great  sym- 
metry of  their  bodies.  These  expansions  serve  as  fins, 
by  which  they  swim  with  considerable  velocity. 

The  Gasteropoda  form  the  most  extensive  group  of 
the  whole.  The  two  former  arc  confined  entirely  to 
the  sea;  in  this  we  find  species  adapted  to  live  in  trcsh 
water,  and  even  on  land.  The  Ciasteropods  have  but  one 
muscular  expansion  or  foot,  and  this  proceeds  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  body,  as  may  be  well  seen  in  the 
common  snail. 

In  each  of  these  orders  we  observe  a  considerable 
variation  in  regard  to  the  relative  size  and  even  the 
existence  of  a  shell;  for  whilst  there  are  some  species 
entirely  destitute  of  this  protection  (such  being  called 
naked  Molluscs),  there  are  others  which  possess  it  in  a 
slight  degree,  having  it  generally  concealed  in  a  fold  of 
the  mantle,  and  others  in  which  it  completely  'mvelops 
the  body,  when  they  withdraw  theniselvea  under  its 
protection.  In  the  different  species  of  Snail  and  Slug, 
all  n;;rceing  closely  in  general  structure,  every  variety 
of  this  kind  may  be  witnessed. 

In  the  headless  Molluscs,  on  tlie  other  hand,  we  find 
two  very  distinct  groups  ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  shell 
is  constantly  present,  whilst  in  the  second  it  is  a»  inva- 
riably absent.  The  general  structure  of  tlio  latter  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  shell-bearing  class,  and 
ap|)roachcs  more  nearly  in  several  of  its  characters  to 
the  Polypifera : — 

The  highest  class  of  Acephalous  Molluscs  is  named 
Co.NC.  iF1;ra,  from  the  constant  presence  of  a  shell, 
which  is  nearly  alwnys  formed  of  two  pieces,  or  biral>:e. 

The  lowest  is  denominated  Tinicata,  the  shell  being 
replaced,  as  it  were,  by  a  leathery  or  cavtiloginoiiH  eu' 
velope  or  tunic,  which  encloses  the  whole  body. 


CLASS  Xra.-CEPHALOPODA, 

The  class  Cephalopoda,  which  is  so  named  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  feet  or  locomotive  organs  around 
the  head,  luusf  be  regarded  as  the  hi'jliest  among  the 
Mollusca  in  resijiect  to  the  compli  "vi  ,  its  organisation, 
ai.d  it  is  the  one  which  approaches  most  neaih  to  Ver- 
tebrateil  animals.  In  the  general  form  of  their  bodies, 
and  in  their  adaptation  to  rapid  motion  through  the 
water,  many  species  bear  a  considerable  resembluncc 
to  fishes,  and  are,  indeed,  commonly  reputv  I  as  such. 
The  nanic  of  the  class  expresses  tiie  character  which 
distinguislies  it  i'rom  all  others.  On  the  head,  which  is 
furnished  with  eyes  resembling  those  of  higher  animals, 
and  also  with  organs  of  hearing,  an  I  [w^ihaps  also  of 
smell,  are  disposed  in  a  circular  manner  the  curious 
appendages  which  have  received  the  name  of  feet  or 
arm.s,  and  to  which  either  tenn  may  be  justly  given,  ai* 
they  are  organs  of  iirehension  as  well  as  of  locomo- 
tion. These  are  usually  eight  or  ten  in  number ;  bu'; 
ill  the  true  Aautilus  they  amount  to  nearly  a  hundred. 
The  mouth,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle  of  anns,  is  jirovided  with  a  pair  of  firm  homy 
mandibles  or  jaws,  of  which  one  is  shaiply  pointed,  and 
overlaps  the  other  when  closed,  so  that  the  whole  very 
much  resembles  the  bill  of  a  jwrrot.  This  beak  encloses 
a  large  fle  hy  tongue,  roughened  with  homy  prickles  ; 
and  the  oesophagus  leads  to  a  muscular  stomach,  which 
closely  resembles  the  gizzard  of  birils.  All  the  Cepha- 
lopods  are  aquatic,  and  amsequently  breathe  by  gills. 
These  are  disposed  symmetrically  on  the  two  sides,  and 
arc  covered  by  the  mantle.  This  envelope  includes 
the  whole  Viod'v,  but  there  is  an  opening  in  it  which. 
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giret  passage  to  the  head.  Through  thi*  opening  tho 
water  outers  to  the  gills,  and  it  is  cxpoUul  through  a 
tubular  prolongation  ot'  tho  mantle  termed  the  funnel, 
which  altio  serres  as  the  excretory  uanul. 

Most  of  tho  Cephalopods  possoits  something  analogous 
to  the  shells  of  other  Molluscs,  although  it  often  exists 
in  a  fonn  and  position  which  might  almost  preront  its 
being  recognised  as  such.  The  only  species  at  present 
known  in  which  tho  hod/  uf  the  animal  is  enclosed 
within  it,  as  in  the  shells  of  GaHtcro{>ods,  are  the  Nau- 
tiltu  and  the  Anjonauta  (Paper  Nautilus).  In  tho  for- 
mer of  these  the  shell  is  spiral,  and  is  divided  by  trans- 
Terse  partitions  into  chambers,  in  the  last  or  outennost 
of  which  tho  animal  lives ;  and  when  it  wishes  to  en- 
large its  shell,  it  prolongs  the  mouth  of  it,  which  widens 
as  It  is  prolonged,  and  throws  a  now  partition  across 
tho  bottom.  The  shell  of  the  Argonaut  has  no  such 
chambers,  and  the  animal,  when  hiding  within  it,  occu- 
pies tho  whole  of  its  cavity.  In  tho  common  Sepia 
(Cuttlo-Fisa),  on  the  c  '  ir  hand,  the  shell  is  reduced 
to  tho  form  of  an  oval  pi.,  o — commonly  kno^vn  as  tho 
ctUlle-fisk  bone — which  is  enclosed  within  a  fold  of  the 
mantle,  and  lies  upon  the  buck  of  the  animal.  In  some 
of  tho  more  slontler  and  flexible  species  even  this  is 
nearly  wanting;  all  that  remains  of  a  shell  in  tho  Loligo 
(S<]uid)  being  a  horny  plate,  somewhat  resembling  a 
feather  in  shape,  whence  it  is  termed  the  pen. 

Tho  arms  of  all  the  Cephalopods  are  covered  with 
very  curiously-constructed  suckers,  by  which  they  are 
enal.'lt'd  to  take  firm  hold  of  anything  to  which  they 
arc  applied.  These  act  by  excluding  the  air,  and  thus 
producing  a  vacuum,  exactly  upon  the  principlo  of  tho 
boys'  leathern  sucker.  In  this  maimer  they  are  enabled 
to  master  animals  which  it  would  have  been  supposed 
entirely  out  of  the  power  of  their  soft  unprotected  bodies 
to  combat  successfully.  They  are  generally  agile  as 
well  as  voracious,  and  prey  upon  almost  all  other 
classes  of  marine  animals.  Thoir  especial  articles  of 
IbfKl,  howevCi',  are  Fishes  and  Crustacea;  and  they 
are  jirobably  the  only  animals  whii;h  are  able  to  restrain 
the  inordinate  multiplication  of  the  larger  nuMnbcrs 
of  tho  latter  class.  Tho  firm  armour  and  powerful 
claws  of  the  crab  or  lobster  are  no  protection  against 
theao  soft-limbed  cuttle-fish,  which  wind  their  arms 
lound  these  bodies,  and,  fixing  every  part  by  means  of 
their  suckers,  tear  apart  the  divisions  of  tho  shell  by 
means  of  their  hard  parrot-like  bills.  So  firmly  do 
these  suckers  adhere,  that  while  the  muscular  fibres 
remain  contracteil,  it  is  easier  to  tear  asunder  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  limb  than  to  release  them  from  their 
attachment. 

Tho  species  which  are  unprotected  by  an  extcnial 
shell  aro  funiished  with  a  curious  means  of  escap- 
ing from  their  enemies.  This  is  the  secretion  of  a 
dark  lluid,  which,  when  emitted  by  the  animal,  tinges 
the  water  around  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  can  escape  in 
the  cloud  it  has  made.  The  fluid  is  usually  stored  up 
in  a  bag  communicating  with  the  funnel,  through  which 
it  is  ejected  under  the  influence  of  alarm.'  Tliis  ink-bag, 
as  it  is  termed,  is  collected  from  the  species  inhabiting 
the  Indian  seas  ;  the  ink  forms  a  valuable  ]>ignient, 
known  to  the  artist  as  sepia,  the  name  of  the  animal 
which  furnishes  it. 

Tho  Cephalopodif  may  lie  sub<livided  into  two  great 
or<lers.  In  tlif  higher  division,  which  approaches  the 
nearest  to  vertebrate  animals,  the  branchiae  or  gills 
are  two  in  number,  and  the  order  is  termed  DinaAN- 
t'UUTA;  whilst  in  the  one  most  closely  uUied  to  the 
Oasteropods,  the  braiicliim  are  four  in  uiiml«5r,  and 
the  onier  is  therefore  termed  TEraAUUANCuiATA: — 

I — Sibranchiata. 

The  DHiwn'hiate  or(!jr  includes  all  the  best-known 
forms  of  the  class.  It  is  divided  into  two  tribe;<,  in 
one  of  which  there  an-  hut  eight  anus,  whilst  in  the 
other  there  are  ten,  of  which,  however,  two  are  diiterent 
from  tho  J-est.  The  first  of  these,  tenned  ()<tokhi*, 
may  be  ixmsidered  as  the  Mghest  in  point  of  general 
organisation ;  the  second,  tenned  Djx'ai'oda,  iircsents 
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many  ])o\nta  of  approach  to  the  Totrabranchlata,  both 
in  tho  increased  number  of  anna,  and  iu  tho  nrosence 
of  an  inner  circle  of  short  tent«cul&,  as  well  a*  in 
several  internal  characters.  The  Ikpia,  or  common 
Cuttle-Pish,  is  »  oharacteriHtlc  example  uf  the  Dbcai-od 
family.  Some  species  of  it  abound  in  almost  alt  seas. 
It  has  two  long  slender  arms,  which  are  funiished  with 
suckero  only  at  thoir  extremities ;  and  by  these  the 
animal  Is  nuid  'o  fix  itself,  as  by  anchors,  when  exposed 
to  a  rough  sea  or  strong  current.  'J'hey  aro  probably 
employed  also  in  seizing  prey,  which  is  brought  by  them 
witliin  tho  rangr  of  the  others.  To  this  family  we  are 
also  probably  to  refer  the  Spirula,  a  little-chambered 
shell,  tho  animal  of  which  is  very  imperfectly  known  ; 
and  a  large  number  of  fossil  chambered  shells,  known 
as  Anwuniilea,  Oi-thoceratitcs,  lidemnite$,  ko.;  the  last 
of  which  was  probably  analogous  to  tho  iiepia,  includ- 
ing the  shell,  like  the  bone  of  the  euttle-iisb,  withiu 
tho  body.    [See  Oeoluoy.] 

The  UcTOTODS,  which  fonn  the  highest  family  of  tho 
order,  have  but  eight  arms,  without  tentacula;  and 
they  are  destitute  of  lateral  tins,  so  that  they  depend 
entirely  upon  the  arms  for  thtur  movement  through  the 
water.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  those  are  very 
'arge  and  powerful,  and  thai  the  body  is  proportionally 
short.  The  arms  are  generally  united  at  their  bases 
into  a  kind  of  circular  fin,  by  the  motion  of  which  tho 
animal  can  swim  backwards  with  great  energy.  The 
common  Ociopus,  or  I'uuip,  of  European  shores,  has 
tb.o  arris  six  times  tho  length  of  the  body,  and  each 
fuinisl.cd  with  120  pairs  of  suckers.  It  can  leave  the 
wat<i,  and  creep  over  the  beach,  taking  hold  of  the 
grouiid  before  it  by  the  extension  of  its  arms,  and  then 
I'la^xi^K  t''"  l^dy  towards  the  point  at  which  tho 
juitkers  are  attached. 

A  very  interesting  species  of  the  Octopod  group  ia 
tho  Aryonauta  Ari/o,  commonly  called  the  J'aper  Nau- 
tilus, li'oni  tho  whiteness  and  delicacy  of  its  siiell.  As 
tho  animal  has  little  in  common  with  the  true  Nau- 


SheU  of  Argonaut,  with  animal  In  tho  reputed  position. 

tilus,  it  would  l>e  much  better  if  the  latter  designation 
were  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  term  Argonaut  sub- 
stituted for  it.  The  shell  is  not  chamlwrcd,  but  pos- 
sesses one  spiral  cavity,  into  which  the  animal  can 
withdraw  itself  entirely;  this,  however,  ha«  no  mus- 
cular attachment  to  it,  whence  it  has  been  supposed  by 
many  naturalists  that  it  was  <mly  a  parasitic  inhabi- 
tant which  had  taken  up  its  abmio  within  it,  .ind  that 
tho  shell,  from  its  reseml;lance  to  that  of  Carinaria, 
was  formed  by  a  gasteropod  mollusc  allied  to  that 
genus.  It  has  i)een  proved,  however,  by  tho  inte- 
resting experiments  of  Madam<!  Power,  that  the  shell 
increases  regularly  with  the  in-owtli  of  the  animal, 
which  ((ossesses  the  power  of  repairing  it  when  injured; 
so  that  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the  Argonr.ut  is  tho 
original  constructor  of  it. 

Of  the  eight  arms  of  the  Argonaut,  six  taper  gra- 
dually towanis  the  extremities;  but  two  are  expanded 
into  wide  membranous  fii.iis.  From  very  early  times, 
this  animal  has  been  repute<l  to  swim  on  the  surface  of 
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the  wator,  using  ita  arras  a*  oaw,  and  ipioiwling  thoM 
expaiuluil  moiiibrauuii  ai  luiU  to  tlio  winu.  Hut  H  i» 
now  known,  by  aocurato  obierratiou  of  the  i'.vini^  ani- 
iiml,  that  thii  ia  altogether  a  fiction  (thougL  an  inte- 
/oatiug  one),  and  that  the  expanded  aim*  tut  syitvful 
over  the  eidos  of  tho  ahell,  tncoting  along  itH  keel  cr 
elgo,  and  ain>o»t  completely  ouclosirig  it.  It  i-  by 
theio,  indeed,  rather  than  by  tho  Btirface  of  the  r.oi!y 
itwlf,  that  the  calciircous  cofrotloii  it  poured  out  for 
tho  enlargement  or  reparation  of  the  Hholl,  Ity  ilw 
autiun  uf  tho  anna,  tho  Argonaut  ewinig  backwards  in 
the  Maine  manner  as  other  Ovtopodit ;  it  can  also  cr««p 
along  the  bottom  of  thu  aeii. 

II.— Totrabronohlata. 

From  tho  ivmains  prcucrrcd  in  a  fomil  Htate,  the 
Tetrabranohiata  appear  to  have  fonnorly  abounded  iu 
our  ipftg;  'lilt  thu  only  living  roprcsontativu  of  them  in 
tho  Pearly  Nautilus  (A'.  J'ompilim).  In  tho  uiiimiil 
which  forms  and  inhabits  tho  w«ll-knovm  chamborcd 
sludl  found  on  most  tropical  shores,  wo  observe  many 
diiFcrencea  from  tho  usual  type  of  organisation  in  the 
Cephalopods.  The  arms  are  very  nuincroiiB,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  a  hiiudre<l;  they  aro  uiiprovided  M'ith 
BuukcrH;  and  they  nro  short  and  sleiidor,  resembling 
rloHely  tho  tcntacula  of  many  Gasteropoda. 

Tho  head  of  tho  Nauliliu  sup]tortH  a  large  fleahy  disk, 
upon  which  it  is  believed  that  tho  animal  crawls,  as  a 
snail  upon  its  foot.  It  frequents  deep  waters ;  and 
though  oocasionally  found  at  the  surface,  it  sinks  ujion 
the  least  alarm,  so  that  it  has  been  very  rarely  captured, 
although  the  empty  shell  is  so  common,  This  power 
of  rising  and  fnlhng  in  tho  wat<!r  appears  in  some  de- 
grofl  connected  with  the  structure  of  tho  shel!,  and  with 
tho  mode  in  which  itK  chambcrN  communicate  with  tlie 
body  by  a  incnibranoiis  tube  which  passes  through  nil 
tho  partitions,  and,  is  cal'i  (lie  slphwiok.  Some  idea 
of  the  inannei-  in  which  this  oiicratcs,  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  following  figures  and  attemptml  description  of 
tho  fossil  ammonite  : — '  Tho  outer  chamber  (o  o)  of  the 
\rroathed  shell  was  iittcd  lor  the  rece])tiou  of  tho  uui- 


varlous  strata,  fVom  th«>  limestones  and  shales  of  th« 
Biluriiui  system,  to  those  covering  tho  Chalk. 


CLASS  XIV.-PTKBOPonA, 

Thb  P^.cropnda  are  a  small  but  remarkable  olosi  of 
Molluscs,  distinguished  by  tho  adaptation  of  their 
structure  for  notivo  locomotion  in  water  onlv.  Their 
gonen^l  orgitnisatinn  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Gast«> 
ropods;  and  they  arc  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
poascHsion  of  a  pair  of  fin-like  orgiina,  which  are  ai- 
tnvhed  to  the  anterior  part  of  tho  body,  and  are  evi- 
dently adupted  for  propelling  it  rapidly  through  th« 
water.  Tho  body  is  uniformly  riyinmetrical;  that  is,  its 
two  sides  precisely  correspond — a  condition  obyiously 
favouiable  for  rapid  inoToment.  It  is  from  thw  wing- 
like  ehnracter  of  theao  lateral  appendages  that  the 
nil  '110  of  the  class  is  derived. 

The  'i  "u'lisions  of  tho  animals  composing  this  class 
are  unit(/rnily  small;  but  the  numl)cr  of  indiriduals 
which  associate  together  in  Mhoals  is  often  enonnous, 
so  that  the  sea  appears  literally  alive  with  them.  Some 
of  thorn  arc  possessud  of  a  shell,  whilst  others  are  un- 
provided with  such  a  protection.  Wherever  it  exists,  it 
ia  very  light  and  delicate;  and  it  aeldom  covers  more 
than  the  jiostorior  part  of  the  body. 

One  of  tho  best-known  genera  of  this  group  is  the 
Clio,  which  abounds  both  m  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 


a,  AmmonltOH obtusiis ;  b, Sootion showing  tho iututior  chambers 
and  sl{ihunclc, 

raal,  while  the  interior  thainbers  {i  i)  were  hollow,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  structure  nearly  of  tho  same 
weight  as  the  element  in  wliich  it  moved.  Through 
all  of  these  chambers  an  elastic  tube  passed  by  means 
of  a  pipe  or  siphuncle  (**),  the  tube  being  in  connection 
with  tho  cavity  of  the  heart,  which,  under  ordinary 
cirounistances,  was  filled  with  a  dense  fluid.  When 
alarmed,  or  wishi-  ■  to  descend,  the  animal  withdrew 
;l* ""If  within  the  outer  chamber,  and  the  pressure  upon 
the  cavity  of  the  lieurt  forced  the  fluid  into  the  siph- 
uncle, so  as  to  increase  tho  gravity  of«tho  shell,  by 
■rhich  means  it  readily  sunk  to  the  Imttom.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  wishing  to  ascend,  it  had  or';,  to  pro- 
ject its  amis,  and  the  fluid,  being  freed  from  t'le  pres- 
sure, returned  from  the  sii)huncle  to  the  cavity  of  the 
heart,  thus  restoring  the  whole  structure  to  it.'  ordinary 
floating  gravity.'  As  the  pressure  of  water  ut  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  would  break  the  plates  of  any  ordinary 
shell,  those  of  the  ammonite,  nautilus,  and  allied 
"eiitra,  have  been  strengthened  by  a  curious  kind  of 
internal  arch-work,  so  as  to  be  able  to  resist  tho  weight 
of  the  incumbent  fluid. 

A  large  number  of  fossil  shells,  analogous  to  that  of 
the  nautiluH,  and  henco  calle<l  nautiliks,  ore  found  in 
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seas,  and  is  a  very  important  article  of  food  to  ino 
wli.ile.  'The  aspect  of  this  animal  will  convey  a  good 
general  idea  of  that  of  the  whole  class.  The  Olio  ia 
itself  eminently  carnivorous,  and  in  its  whole  orgr.,'i. 
sation,  is  fittc(l  to  seize  and  prey  upon  the  yet  mom 
minute  inlutbitants  of  tho  deep. 


CLASS  XV.-GASTEaOPODA. 

It  is  in  tho  animals  of  this  class  that  we  find  tho 
characters  of  the  Mollusca  most  promiuently  disjdayed 
— namely,  tho  Ingh  development  of  tho  nutritive  aji- 
})aratu8,  witli  very  feeble  powers  of  locomotion.  In  all 
the  more  perfect  forms,  which  are  usually  carnivorous, 
a  distinct  and*  prominent  head  exists,  furnished  not 
only  with  tentacula,  or  feelers,  but  also  with  eyes,  and 
with  what  appear  to  be  rudiments  of  organs  of  smell 
and  hearing.  In  this  part,  we  usually  perceive  that 
ni/mmelri/  or  correspondence  between  the  two  halves 
which  has  been  spoken  of  as  characterising  the  animat 
organs  in  general;  whilst  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body,  which  is  made  up  of  the  organs  of  vegetative  life, 
this  syjnmetry  is  seldom  to  be  'liscemcd.  They  have  the 
power  of  crawling  from  one  place  to  another,  by  means 
of  the  expanded  muscular  disk,  or  foot,  with  which  they 
are  furni8hc<l ;  and  as  this  foot  proceeds  iTom  the  belly, 
or  under  surface  of  the  animal,  the  class  receive-i  the 
name  given  to  it.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  used  may 
L;-  well  seen  by  placing  a  snail  or  slug  on  a  piece  of 
glass,  and  looking  at  it  from  the  under  side.  Many  of 
those  which  inhabit  the  water  can  swim  with  consider- 
able rapidity;  but  this  power  is  chiefly  possessed  by 
thof«  S])ecie3  which  have  no  shell,  or  but  a  very  slight 
opo,  and  can  bend  their  bodies  in  any  direction. 

The  'general  character  of  the  shelly  structure,  where 
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it  nx!il»,  l«  th«  Mmo  an  in  the  ConchiA'ra.  It  1«  in 
uuiicriil  c<im]M>M<l  of  oiiR  pii'i  i  ,  itixl  called  %  univalve; 
in  mime  iiiittnnroN,  howoror,  ii  is  i,  mitlHvalre ;  auA  in 
many  speciBii  there  in  iv  wmkll  opereidum,  or  lid,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  shell,  which  iiiiiv  in  noino  il'-^'itw  be  re- 
ganlod  iiv  the  li;<ht  of  a  <"  iiJ  valve.  Thfi  body  ix 
attached  to  the  iiitorioi  of  i  ^holl  by  iiiunclc*,  whicli 
can  withdraw  it  or  jiroject  it  tlio  will  of  the  animal; 
and  tho  opeixiiliim  cnn  bodi  >\vii  down  upon  the  mouth 
with  constvlcrablo  force.  It  in  the  luiliit  of  «ome  iipc.ius 
(a»  the  Limpei  and  Ilaliotii)  to  attiu^  tliemne".  bm,  \,y 
the  expanded  iurfuco  of  tho  foot,  to  rocks,  t'tc,;  these 
are  able  to  draw  tho  nholl  closely  down  upon  the  nick, 
with  great  niusculnr  power,  just  as  tho  (Jonchllera  dra»v 
together  their  valvca;  a  short  intcrviil  existing,  how- 
ever, when  the  animal  is  not  alannc<i,  for  the  adniia- 
Bum  of  water  or  air  to  tho  cavity  of  the  shell.  A  very 
Blight  irritation  will  cause  the  animal  to  draw  the  shell 
cloBO  down  on  tho  rock,  from  which  it  is  then  very  tlif- 
flcult  to  detacii  it.  The  shell  in  this  class  is  enlarged  at 
interrali)  in  accordance  with  the  increasing  size  of  the 
animal.  In  some,  tho  mldition  of  an  entire  new  interior 
layer,  projecting  beyond  the  old  one,  is  made  at  every 
Biicb  period,  as' in  tho  Conchifera;  but  in  others,  tho 
now  matter  is  8ccrete<l  only  at  the  edge  of  tho  previous 
shell,  and  is  joined  on,  as  it  wore,  to  it;  in  these,  tho 
lino  of  addition  is  usunlly  marked  by  a  prominent  rib 
on  tho  exterior,  but  tho  interior  is  beautifully  smooth. 

The  forms  of  tho  Uasteropod  dhcU  vnry  extremely; 
but  those  which  appear  mtist  widely  separated  may  bo 
shown  to  be  connected  by  intennodiatu  links.  Tho 
open  cone  of  the  Limpet  may  be  reganlcd  as  one  of  tho 
simplest  forms;  in  an  allied  genus,  tho  Pileopsu,  wo 
find  tho  point  prolonged,  and  somewhat  rolled  upon 
itself;  and  by  various  links  of  this  kind,  wo  are  brought 
to  tlio  regular  spiral  of  the  snail.  From  this  wo  may 
return  to  tho  long  straight  form,  by  the  Scalaria,  in 
which  tho  coiln  of  tlio  spire  touch  each  other  only  by 
their  ribs;  and  l)y  the  T  rr'<iefn!i  and  Mugihia,  in  which 
xhe  commencement  >.o:y  ■>  Uie  shell  possesses  a  spiral 
shape,  the  remaind  r  Ivpior  prolongoil  into  a  straight 
tube.  When  thr  oi"'-  irt  .pirni,  and  the  point  and 
inouth  are  no*  "ii  ,.ic  sai-o  plane,  a  sort  of  central 
pillar  is  •orme>'  Ik'T  iIkH  n.uml  which  a  spiral  stair- 
case is  constructed.  I';i;i  is  called  tho  rolumella ;  and 
is  usually  grooved  at  '?  lower  part,  for  the  passage 
of  water  to  the  respiratory  organs,  which  are  placed 
within  the  shell.  The  margin  is  not  unfreauently 
fringe',  with  spines,  as  in  the  Sliwex;  these  are  funned. 


Mil.  :\  Tonuiupina, 
like  similar  appendages  in  tho  Conchifera,  by  prolon- 
gations of  the  mantle  ;  and  the  dissimilar  number  of 
thcin  in  different  specimciis  has  caused  the  arrangement 
of  many  species,  which,  now  tluit  the  habits  of  the  ani- 
mal are  better  known,  prove  to  be  but  difterent  forms  of 
the  same.  For  it  has  liten  ascertained  that  the  animal 
has  not  only  Jic  power  of  forming  new  spines,  but  of 
ronpoviiig  cl.i  oiie^,  especially  such  as  would  inter- 
fere with  the  continued  growth  of  the  shell.  The 
edge  of  the  mantle  is  applied  ag.iiiist  their  hates, 
and  a  kind  of  absoii)tion  of  shelly  matter  sccmx  to 
take  place— a  notch  l)eing  formed,  which  causes  them 
to  bo  easily  broken  off  Various  ar-alogoMs  changes  are 
produced  by  a  similar  process  in  other  shellfl,  the  por- 
tions first  f()rmc<l  being  wholly  or  partially  removed. 
Sometimes  the  walls  of  the  ci'dor  poition  are  thinned, 
for  the  purpose  of  lightening  tho  shell;  and  in  other 
CMes  the  top  of  the  cone  is  altogether  removed,  a  groove 
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having  bocn  fonne<I  amund  Its  Intirlor,  which  w  ,.'.irt 
it  10  weak,  ai  tn  be  easily  bruken  ofT.  In  i.'i  l-UvT 
cases,  tho  animal  previously  v.  ithdraws  il>  If  '  ci  <l<e 
part  to  Ih)  separated,  and  throws  a  n«w  piirtitioi  L.toss, 
bv  which  the  ton  of  the  shell  remains  closofi  (.iter  the 
division.  A  shell  thus  deprived  of  its  ap<  is  Baid  to  be 
decoUattd, 

It  is  not  only  by  Burh  removals  that  tho  form  <  uni- 
valve shells  unclerj'  >i  *  i.  great  change.  Son  times 
a<lditions  an;  made  li.  U'  in  which  completely  alter 
thoir  figuio,  »i  thiit  two  individuals  of  different  agts 
would  DO  scarcely  supposed,  at  first  sight,  to  belong  to 
tho  same  tribe.  In  ail  theso  cases,  however,  the  form  of 
tho  young  shell  may  bo  traced  in  that  of  the  adult.  In 
tho  young  shell  of  tho  Cyprira  (cowry),  for  exampio, 
the  cdgo  IS  sharp,  and  tho  mouth,  or  opening,  of  con- 
siderable breadth.  This  state  cotitinucs  as  long  as  the 
shell  is  increasing  in  size  ;  but  when  it  has  arrived  at 
adult  ago,  tho  outer  lip  is  thickened,  luid  brought  so 
near  the  other,  as  to  leave  but  a  narrow  chink  between 


Cyprtra  Rxanthema :  a,  young  shell ;  b,  b,  ndiilt. 


them.  At  the  samo  time,  a  prolongation  of  the  niantlo 
oil  each  side  deposits  a  new  layer  of  shellv  niatttr  on 
the  outside  of  the  ])rcvious  one  ;  and  as  tiie  two  pro- 
longations meet  along  the  back  (tho  line  of  their  junc- 
tion lieing  usually  evident  on  the  shell),  this  additional 
coat,  which  is  very  hard  and  porcellaiwwi  in  its  texture, 
encloses  tho  whole  previous  shell. 

The  operculum  is  principally  confined  to  tho  aquatic 
Ciastcropods.  It  is  sometimes  of  the  same  texture  as 
the  sliell  itself,  and  sometimes  horny.  It  does  not 
always  close  the  entire  mouth  of  the  shell,  but  it  is 
sometimes  made  to  fit  it,  at  all  stages  of  growth,  with 
the  most  l)eautiful  accuracy.  Some  of  the  land  species 
also  possess  an  oiierculum;  but  in  general  thoy  aro 
destitute  of  it,  and  they  form  duruig  hybernation  a 
tcniponiry  closure  to  thb  inouth  of  tho  shell,  by  a  viscid 
secretion,  which  hardens  into  a  thin  plate,  and  includes 
within  it  a  bubble  of  air.  I^hind  this,  a  second,  and 
even  a  third  similar  partition  is  iccasionally  found,  aa 
in  the  common  snail. 

The  subdivision  of  this  eztonsivo  class  into  orders, 
is  effected  by  arranging  tho  uifterent  tribes  according 
to  the  character  and  position  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
Ciivier  presents  the  following  orders : — Pulmonea,  Nu- 
dibranchiata,  Inferobranchlata,  Tectibranchiata,  Ilete- 
ropoda,  Pectinibranchiata,  Tubulibranchiata,  Scuti- 
branchiata,  Cyclobranchiata. 

Of  the  order  Pulmonk.*,  the  greater  part  lire  on  land, 
but  some  are  aquatic.  They  all  feed  chiefly  upon  vege- 
tables, ami  many  of  thciii  exclusively  so;  but  some  are 
extremely  voracious,  and  will  devour  almost  any  or- 
ganised matter  that  falls  in  their  way.  They  arc 
diffused  through  all  climates,  particular  species  being 
restricted  to  each.  Those  without  a  shell,  commonly 
known  as  Slugs,  constitute  the  family  Limacinj;.  In 
thi'      umon  Slugn,  as  in  most  of  the  terrestrial  species 
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of  Mi  ordtt,  we  observe  a  i)ron>Inont  head,  with  four 
tontaciiln,  ami  ut  the  ond  ot'  the  longer  |iiiir  the  eycH 
aro  lilutttud.  'I'hcM  tcntaculn  can  bu  drawn  inwardi, 
bv  a  procuHd  rcicnilii  nc  th«  iiivcrniun  of  tha  flnger  of  a 
gli.vo.  (In  the  back  tlioro  I*  a  l(ind  of  ahiuld,  or  diak, 
furmod  by  the  inantio,  whioh  KuiiiotimcM  rni'tuaei  a 
Biualt  Hhcll.  Thli  vhiold  covns  tlio  [lulmonai  lo,  tho 
uiKiniux  of  whiuh  in  on  iti  rluli^  Hi<ii',  and  the  luad  can 
bo  withdrawn  beneath  it.  The  fniuils  and  their  ulliM, 
uonitituting  the  family  Hrlicina;,  arn  cloMoly  allitMl  to 
the  vliigii ;  differiiiK  in  little  clie  than  the  iioiisciigiiiii  uf 
a  Bht'li,  into  which  the  body  nniy  be  withdrawn,  'i'ho 
cunnnon  garden  Bnail  of  thin  country,  and  tho  f/ilU- 
^omatiii,  or  edible  mail  of  Franco  and  Italy,  aro  wtU- 
cnown  example*  of  the  family.  More  striking  ones 
aro  to  1)0  found,  however,  in  tropical  climatenj  wliere 
«ona-  tpecioH  of  the  genua  HuHmun  attain  tu  great  aixo. 
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the  eggH  being  as  large  as  a  pigeon's.     T 
tho  direction  "f  tho  coils  of  the  ahc'' 
what  it  is  in  tlie  generality  of  spiral 
Huid  to  be  reversed. 

'.rill,'  onlcr  Tectibranchiata  b1 
towards  that  diapoaition  uf  the  gilin 
the  great  bulk  of  the  class;  the  am. 
aro  jnuriiio,  and  live  chiefly  on  the  slu 
BCf.  oeds.  A  very  characteristic  exam  i 
is  the  Aplysia,  commonly  termed  iSea-llure,  which  is 
abundant  on  uian\  parts  of  the  Hritish  cDusts.  Its 
vernacular  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  suiHsrim-  pair  of  tontacula,  which  arc  tlat- 
tenod  and  hoHuwed  like  the  ears  of  a  liaro.  The  hcM  i 
has  a  very  aiutinct  neck.  The  brauchiio  consist  of 
katiets  arranged  in  a  complex  manner,  and  situated  on 
the  Ifisj-'k,  beneath  a  fold  of  the  mimtle,  w  hich  abfo  en- 
closes ii  Hat  homy  shell.  The  digestive  apparatus  is  very 
complicated,  consistin      f  ft  menihraninia  crop,  like  timt 


giUa,  The  shells  are  very  open,  without  an  op«rculum, 
and  the  greater  number  aro  not  in  any  degree  apiral. 
In  the  nalwtU,  the  shell  is  slightly  twilled;  and  fnun 
a  faint  reseniManco  it  u  thnu^dit  to  War  lo  the  ear  of 
a  ({uadruped,  it  has  been  called  the  SvaKar.  This  iini- 
nntl,  in  its  living  state,  is  one  of  the  nuul  beautiful  of 
(Jasteriipoda,  on  lu^count  (d'  tho  vaiioty  and  richncits  of 
its  colours,  I'.s  shell,  when  the  surface  ii  polished,  pos- 
■OBHOH  ii  pearly  lustre,  with  resplendent  niotallic  huol. 
It  is  coiisei^ucntly  nmch  sought  for  as  an  oruHuicnt, 

The  general  form  of  the  Limpets,  which  ]>rincipally 
compose  the  order  Cvcluuhancuiata,  \»  well  known; 
aitd  tho  peculiarity  in  tho  position  of  their  gills  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Closely  allied  to  thu  limpets 
in  general  htructuro  but  differing  remarkably  in  tho 
formation  of  the  aholl,  are  the  Chitons  {cliilim,  n  tu'"''\, 
of  which  some  small  species  iidiabit  our  Blior>^M,  .'.  ' 
which  attain  to  nu.ch  greater  size  between  thr  iM)-'ii''. 
Their  shell,  which  is  ol  a  leathery  or  horny  ..tiur*, 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  plates  arranged  '.'limi  .j|t» 
another  with  great  regularity,  and  connectev.  •)y  a  v-  •• 
complex  series  of  ligaments  ami  muscles,  which  remit  us 
the  naturalist  of  those  which  unite  and  move  tite  difle- 
rent  segments  iit  articulated  uniiaals. 


CLASS  XVL-CONCHIFERA. 

The  Molluscs  belonging  to  this  class  are,  in  comronn 
with  the  Tiinicata,  destituto  of  a  head;  that  id,  the 
mouth  is  not  situated  upon  a  prominent  part  of  tho 
body,  nor  assisted  in  its  choice  of  food  by  organs  of  spe- 
cial sensation  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  the  entrance  to 
the  stomach  in  Imrifd  between  the  folds  of  tho  mantle. 
The  part  of   ilii-  structure  of  these  animals  which  is 


of  bird.-i,  a  gi/xard,  ha\ing  cartilaginous  walls,  and  a    Ijost  known  is  the  shell.    This  is  composed  of  particles 
third  sltiinach,  beset  with  sharp  hooks  in  its    iiterior.  i  of  lime,  i       iled  from   the  surface  of  the  mantle,  in 


These  animals  feed  on  sea-weed.  They  are  very  slug- 
gish in  their  ivements;  but  have  a  peculiar  means  of 
dofonce,  consisting  of  a  deep  purple  liquid,  which  tliey 
can  discharge  from  the  ed^c  of  the  mantle  when  alarmed, 
and  l)y  which  the  surnuiiding  water  is  discoloured,  bci 
that  they  cannot  be  discerned. 

The  order  PEcriNniuANCiiiATA  is  not  only  by  far  the 
most  numerous  in  the  wholo  class,  but  contains  tlie 
animals  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  most  chara<  . er- 
istic members.  They  have  all  two  tenincula  and  two 
eyes,  sometimes  raised  on  stalks,  n  in  tho  snail.  T\\<j 
mouth  is  prolonged  into  a  sort  c  >  proboscis,  and  the 
tongue  is  funiished  with  little  hooks,  or  recurved  spines, 
which  enable  it  to  wear  iowi  -he  hardest  bodies  by 
Blow  and  oft-repeated  acti'  u.  i  lie  cavity  in  which  the 
gills  are  fixed  occupies  the  List  whorl  of  the  shell;  and 
jn  some  of  the  order  there  is  n  tubular  proloiigation  of 
the  mantle,  termed  the  siphon,  for  the  [mipoae  of  con- 
veying water  into  this  cavity,  so  that  tho  animal  can 
breathe  without  leaving  its  FluUev.  Hy  the  presence  or 
absence  of  this  organ,  and  y  the  form  of  tho  shell, 
which  here  appoam  to  bear  a  sufliciently  constant  rela- 
tion with  that  of  the  animals,  this  large  grciup  may  be 
arranged  under  the  following  families:-  -1.  TiiocHoin.v., 
in  which  there  is  no  siphon,  and  which  have  the  mouth 
closed  by  an  operculum:  of  this  the  common  periwiiiklo 
is  a  characteristic  example,  though  very  small  in  pro- 
portion to  tropical  species.  ■-'.  CAi'L'uiiD.ti,  which  have 
u  wide  open  shell,  very  much  like  that  of  tl...  impets, 
without  operculum  or  i  ^ch  at  the  margin  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  siphon.  3.  IUxcinoid.b,  which  have  a  spiral 
shell,  and  a  canal  at  the  end  of  the  columella  for  the 
passage  of  the  siphon  :  this  is  sometimes  extremely 
prolouged,  as  in  the  Murex ;  and  the  genera  exhibit- 
ing this  character  are  all  carnivorous  in  their  habits. 
To  this  family  belong  the  animals  forming  the  greatest 
number  of  marine  univalve  shells  preser\'eJ  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  collectors. 

The  order  Scutidranchuta  is  a  small  one,  contain- 
ing but  two  principal  genera,  which  do  not  differ  widely 
from  the  limpets,  except  iu  the  disposition  of  the 


eombinati  .  with  a  glutinous  secretion,  by  which  they 
are  uniteu  logether.  If  one  of  the  valves  of  a  bivalve 
shell  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  layers,  of  which  the  outer  one  is  the  smallest, 
i-uch  inner  one  projecting  beyond  the  one  that  covers 
it.  This  is  more  evident  in  such  shells  as  that  of  tho 
oyster,  in  which  the  layers  adhere  loosely  together, 
than  in  others  in  which  they  are  more  comprxt.  Tho 
shelly  matter  is  thrown  nut  at  intervals  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  mantle;  and  as  the  animal  enlarges  at  each 
interval,  the  new  layer  extends  beyond  the  old  one. 
In  this  manner  a  constant  relation  is  pieser»-od  between 
thu  size  of  the  animal  and  that  of  its  shell ;  and  tho 
addition  of  the  iiewlv-fornicd  portions,  not  to  the  edge 
only,  but  to  the  interior  of  the  whole  previous  shell, 
strengthens  tho  latter  in  proportion  to  its  increase. 

The  valves  are  connected  together  in  various  ways. 
In  the  lirsl  jjlace,  they  are  jointed  by  a  hinge,  which  is 
in  some  instances  so  iirm  and  cuniplicated,  that  it  holds 
them  together  when  all  the  i-uft  parts  have  been  re- 
moved. This  hinge  is  sometimes  formed  by  the  lock- 
ing of  a  continuous  ridge  on  one  valve  into  a  groove  in 
tho  other,  and  soinetimes  by  a  number  of  little  projec- 
tions, or  leelh,  which  tit  into  corresponding  hollows  in 
the  opposite  valve.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hinge 
(sometimes  outside,  sometimes  inside,  or  both)  is  fixed 
the  ligament,  which  is  composed  of  an  elastic  animal 
substance  ;  tliis  answers  the  purpose  of  binding  tho 
valves  together,  and  at  the  same  time  of  keeping  them 
a  little  apart,  which  may  be  regarded  as  their  natural 
jiositlon.  When  the  animal  wishes  to  draw  the  valves 
closely  together,  it  does  so  by  means  of  the  adductor 
muscle,  which  is  fixed  to  the  interior  of  both  valves  at 
some  distance  from  the  hinge,  and  of  which  the  inser- 
tion can  be  easily  traced  by  a  somewhat  rough  depres- 
sion of  the  interior  surface  of  each  valve. 

In  ovder  to  describe  the  general  structure  of  the 
Conchifera,  It  will  be  advantageous  to  select  some  par- 
ticular illust.'ation ;  and  the  common  mxtsiel  is  well 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  Un  opening  such  a  shell,  it 
in  seen  that  the  two  valves  are  lined  by  a  membrane, 
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CHAMBEBS'S  UnfOBMAHlGS  VOB  THE  PEOPLB. 


divided  into  iwo  IuJtm  alone  a  oonMderablo  part  of 
the  edge  of  the  TalTef,  but  united  near  the  large  end. 
In  aome  Conchifera,  at  will  be  preeently  teen,  the 
two  halTea  of  the  mantle  are  wparated  along  their 
whole  extent;  whilit  in  others,  aa  in  the  Tunioata, 
they  are  completely  cloied,  with  the  ezoeption  of  the 
two  oriiioei  for  the  ingreae  and  egreM  of  water,  whidi 
are  wmetimes  drawn  out  into  long  tube*.  In  the 
mnieel,  the  water  enters  through  a  slit  in  the  closed 
part  of  the  mantle^  and  passes  out  br  another  in  its 
neighboarhood;  bui.  the  water  thus  introduced  is  prin- 
dpally  for  the  supply  of  the  gills,  as  the  mouth,  or 
entrance  to  the  Btcn.ioh,  is  placed  at  the  small  end  of 
the  shell,  where  the  mantle  b  quite  open,  and  can  take 
in  food  flrom  the  surrobnding  watei^  which  comes  into 
free  contact  with  it.  The  guls  in  aU  Conchifera  con- 
sist of  four  ribbon-like  fringes,  fixed  to  the  mantle 
along  the  edge  of  the  shell  most  distant  from  the  hinge. 


Ulterior  of 


A,ii(ht  valTSi  a,  MtTalvei  «,  hinge;  d,  ftomMh;  «,  tentonala 
or  tislen;  /,  fool;  t,  byaniii  *,  braaoUal  oriacoi  i,  rant! 
k,  tennlnatlon of  the  intestine;  {,  Uvsr;  «, gills;  i»,addae- 
iov  nnsale;  o,  onrinm. 

Near  the  small  end  of  the  shell  is  seen  the  stomach, 
with  the  short  tube  leadxng  to  it,  t^.s  orifice  of  which 
ia  Aimished  with  four  tentacula  or  feelers.  To  the 
rifht  of  this  is  seen  the  long  and  complicated  intestinal 
tttiM,  with  the  liver  lying  m  separate  aiasses  amongst 
its  fblds.  And  nearer  the  larger  end,  the  cavity  of 
the  shell  ia  diiefly  occupied  by  the  ovarium,  in  which 
the  eggs  are  formed.  Close  to  this  is  the  adductor 
muscle,  by  which  the  valves  can  be  drawn  together 
with  considerable  force.  The  intestinal  tube  is  seen 
to  terminate  near  the  opening  at  the  posterior  (or 
right-hand)  extremity  of  the  diell,  which  dischaiges 
its  contend  and  aervea  for  the  exit  of  the  respiratory 
current. 

The  foregoine  description  will  apply,  with  slight 
variations,  to  the  atructure  of  almost  all  Conchifera; 
but  we  have  now  to  notice  iwo  organa,  which  are  absent 
in  aome,  and  in  others  more  largely  developed  than  in 
the  present  inatance.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  shell, 
passing  out  between  the  separate  edges  of  the  mantle, 
M  seen  the  foot,  a  fleshy  musoular  organ,  somewhat 
resembling  the  tongue  of  higher  animals,  and  not  con- 
taining any  hard  support,  or  being  protected  by  any 
envelope.  This  foot,  which  is  the  only  special  locomo- 
tive organ  possessed  by  the  Molluscs  of  this  class, 
serves  a  great  variety  or  purposes,  sometimes  enabling 
the  animal  to  leap  with  considerable  agility  along  a 
hard  aurfikoe,  aconetimes  being  uaed  to  oore  into  the 
aand  or  mud,  and  at  othera  aerving  only  to  affix  tbe 
animal  to  aome  firm  support.  From  the  base  of  tLi;i 
foot  there  prooeeds,  in  the  mussel,  a  band  of  hair-like 
filaments,  forming  what  is  called  the  Aysnw,  from  a 
Greek  word  of  the  same  name,  signifying  fine  flax. 
These  sometimea  exist  in  great  abundance,  and  serve, 
by  baiiig  fixed  by  their  extremities  to  the  shore  or  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  to  anchor  the  shell,  and  yet  to  allow 
the  animal  freedom  of  motion  within  certain  limits. 
In  many  eaaea  the  byasua  ia  altogether  absent. 

Of  tbe  Conchifera,  aome,  aa  the  oyater,  are  attached 
to  <me  apot  during  all  but  the  earliest  period  of  their 
lives ;  others  adhere  by  the  byssus,  or  l^  the  foot,  by 
which  they  obtain  a  certain  range;  and  others  are  free 
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during  the  lAoIe  of  their  lives,  swimming  aad  Isapmc 
with  oonsidetable  agility.  Some  ai>pear  to  be  directed 
in  their  movements  by  powers  of  sight;  and  in  these 
are  peieei<ed  small  red[  spots  at  the  ewMs  of  tlie  mantle* 
whioh  ai«  believed  to  be  eyes.  The  Conohifsra  do  not 
appear  to  have  much  cboioe  of  food,  nor  are  tliey  pro* 
vided  with  any  other  means  of  obtaining  it  tlian  the 
ciliary  action,  which  introduces  constant  currents  of 
water  into  the  mouth.  In  general,  they  do  not  atti^n 
a  great  sice,  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  larger  tlum 
any  Molluscs  except  the  Cephalopods.  A  ftw  species 
attain  considerable  dimensions— a  Fmna  having  been 
known  four  feet  lone,  and  a  TVidami  (Oiant  Clamp- 
shell)  having  been  found  to  weigh  600  lbs.  They  are 
distributed  over  the  whole  globe,  principallv  firequent- 
ing  the  shores  or  shallows.  Each  rej^on  has  certain 
apedes  peculiar,  or  most  abundant  in  it,  sAd  there  are 
few  which  are  not  limited  to  one  hemisphere.  The  tem- 
perate sone  appears  as  favourable  to  the  development 
and  multiplication  of  some  species  as  the  torrid  cone 
to  others;  but  the  largest  kinds  are  found  only  in  warm 
latitudes. 

In  the  subdivision  of  this  class  into  orders,  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  two  lobes  of  the  mantle  adhere  along 
the  margin  of  the  shell,  is  the  cliaracter  ohiefly  rested 
on;  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  foot,  and  of  the 
byssus  also,  are  important  cliaraoters;  and  along  with 
these,  the  structure  of  the  hinse  should  be  attended  to. 
On  these  grounds,  the  five  foQowing  orders  are  estab- 
lished by  Cuvier: — 1,  OmuoBA,  the  Oyater  tribe,  in 
which  the  two  halves  of  the  mantle  are  separated  the 
whole  way  round,  and  the  foot  absent,  or  venr  small  > 
they  are  usually  fixed  by  the  shell  to  solia  bodies. 
2.  MTTiLi.OBjD,  uie  Mvua  tribe,  in  whioh  the  mantle 
remains  open  in  front  (at  the  end  where  the  mouth  is 
situated),  and  closed  behind,  an  aperture  being  left  for 
the  egress  of  the  fluid.  They  have  a  foot  strong  enough 
to  crawl  by,  and  commomy  affix  themselves  by  a 
byssus.  3.  Chahacks,  or  CkanpsluiUs ;  in  these  the 
mantle  is  closed,  with  the  exception  of  tliree  apertures, 
two  of  which  are  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  water, 
and  the  third  for  the  passage  of  the  foot,  which  is  here 
usually  moru  powerful.  4,  CABniACKS,  or  Cockh  tribe, 
in  which  the  mantle  is  not  only  closed,  but  extended 
at  the  respiratory  apertures  into  tubes  of-greater  or  less 
length.  The  foot  is  very  strong.  5.  The  Incldsa,  in 
wliich  the  mantle  has  only  one  opening  for  the  passage 
of  the  foot;  at  the  posterior  end  it  is  prolonged  into 
tubes  of  great  length,  that  can  be  extended  far  beyond 
the  shell,  as  in  the  common  Solent,  or  Rasor-shells, 

The  OsTRACEiB  exhibit  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
TunicAta,  both  in  the  absence  of  the  foot,  the  entirely 
fixed  condition  of  the  body,  and  in  the  low  grade  of 
their  general  organisation.  The  shell  itself  is  usually 
fixed  by  adhesion  to  other  masses;  in  a  few,  the  animal 
is  attached  by  a  byssus.  Their  continued  abnndance 
in  the  Britbh  seas,  notwithstanding  the  large  quantities 
constantly  being  consumed,  is  less  surprising  when  we 
reflect  upon  their  astonioliing  fertility,  as  many  as 
1,200,000  eggs  having  l>een  detected  in  a  single  indi- 
vidual. The  Feetetu,  or  elanu,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  have  a  hinge  like  that  of  the  oysters,  but  difller 
in  having  the  simace  of 
the  valves  raised  up  into 
ribs,  and  in  having  two 
angular  projections,  com- 
monly termed  ears,  by  the 
sides  of  the  hinge.  Many 
of  them  are  very  elegantly 
coloured,  and  they  are  the 
most  active  of  the  whole 
order,  being  entirely  un- 
attached, and  swimming 
with  sreater  quickness  than 
would  have  been  expected 

from  their  imperfect  means  Anemia  Bphipplum. 

of  locomotion.    The  ^no-  Anomi.  bphhwu™. 

min  are  nearly  allied  to  the  oysters,  but  have  a  re- 
markable peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  shell.   The 
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iHMter  pwl  of  ili«  addnetor  mtuda  pkMM  thronrii  » 
iman  in  one  of  th«  taItm,  to  bo  attaehod  to  %  utiid 
pUto,  lomotimM  ihelljr,  and  lomotunM  horay,  hj  whioh 
tho  animal  adhMw  to  fonign  bodiai;  tlio  nmaindor 
Joint  eno  Talro  to  tho  other.  Thoe  we  haye  a  multhahm 
■hull  fbimod  h^  an  animal  which,  both  in  itTuctaie 
and  habiti,  coneipondi  oloiely  with  the  biTalTO  oyiter. 
The  fbregoing  triben  of  Ofliaooa,  and  manj  mora 
which  might  be  enumerated,  are  diatingoiihed  br  the 
presence  of  only  one  adductor  muscle;  in  the  remamder 
of  the  order,  as  in  moat  other  BivalTeB,  there  exists  a 
second.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Ethe- 
ria,  which  is  a  sort  of  £cesh-water  oyster ;  and  the 
Avicula,  tliat  furnish  the  greater  numi>er  of  the  pearls 
■o  highly  prized  as  ornaments,  and  commonly  called 
Peon  OgHm,  from  their  general  reiemblanoe  to  the 
•ame  trflw.  The  pearl  it  produoed  from  the  tame 
■ubstanoe  ai  that  whidi  linee  tiie  shell,  and  which 
is  commonly  known  as  mother-of-pearl.  It  seem* 
usually  to  result  from  some  irritation  of  the  mantle, 
whioh  causes  it  to  excrete  an  unusual  quantity  of  pearlv 
matter  at  one  spot;  and  grains  of  sand,  or  other  smaU 
particles,  whioh,  by  getting  between  the  membrane  and 
the  shell,  seem  to  mto  caused  such  an  irritation,  are 
often  found  in  the  centres  of  pearls.  Sometimes,  asain, 
pearls  ara  found  at  points  where  the  shell  has  oeen 
pierced  by  a  boring  mollusc;  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  cause  the  formation  of  pearls  by  perforating  the 
•hell;  but  the  specimens  so  produoed  have  seldom  that 
regularity  of  form  which  b  as  important  to  their  Talue 
as  is  their  siie  or  lustra. 

Tho  order  Mytilace£  is  well  represented  by  the 
common  Mvud,  which  has  been  already  described. 
The  TariouB  ipeoiet  of  this  group  ara  extensirely  dif- 
fused ;  and  fiom  their  abundance  in  particular  localities, 
and  their  palatability,  they  serra  as  important  articles 
of  food.  The  Anodon  is  a  flesh-water  mussel,  closely 
allied  in  general  conformation  to  those  inhabiting  the 
■eo,  bnt  difibring  ramai^ably  in  the  absence  of  teeth  in 
the  hinge,  whenoe  the  name  of  the  genus  is  derived. 
The  Umio  is  another  f^eeh-water  esnus,  having  a  more 
complicated  hinge.  It  is  remarSable  for  the  pearly 
aspect  6t  tho  Iming  of  the  Talres,  and  for  producing 
■mall  pearls,  sometimes  in  considerable  abundance. 
These  ara  not  so  pure  in  their  colour,  however,  as  those 
of  the  Avieula,  and  are  but  little  esteemed.  Some 
imecies  of  Unio  are  common  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
Britain,  but  the  greater  number— and  these  the  most 
remarkable  for  their  siie  and  oobur— are  peculiar  to 
North  America. 

The  order  Cam&ckx  '.nc^udes  but  a  comparatively 
■mall  number  of  specius,  most  of  whioh  are  peculiar  to 
trepieal  climates.  Th  ;  uioit  remarLable  is  the  Tridaeni 
giffoi,  or  Qiant  Clamp-shell,  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  whioh 
sometimes  attains  the  weight  of  many  hundred  pounds. 
Smaller  specimens  are  often  brought  to  this  country; 
the  valves  being  used  to  receive  water  f^m  small  foun- 
tains, &o.;  and  on  the  continent  they  are  employed  as 
reservoirs  of  holy  water  in  the  churches.  The  foot  has 
a  structure  so  tough,  that,  to  separate  the  shell  attached 
by  it,  it  is  necessary  to  chop  it  with  a  hatchet,  like  a 
cable.  The  animal  being  edible,^  sought  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  islands  near  which  it  lives,  especially  the 
Moluccas.  It  is  usually  seen  in  water  a  few  feet  deep, 
with  its  valves  slightly  separated ;  a  pole  is  pushed 
down  between  them,  which  alarms  the  animal,  and 
causes  it  to  draw  the  valves  together.  The  pole  is  thus 
firmly  grasped,  and  by  tliis  the  shell  may  bo  lifted 
fh>m  its  bed. 

In  the  animals  of  the  order  Cabducea,  or  Cockle 
tribe,  we  usually  find  greater  activity  than  in  any 
others  of  the  class.  Here  the  foot  comes  to  be  a  very 
important  organ,  possessed  of  great  muscular  power, 
and  capable  of  I>eiug  applied  to  a  variety  of  uses. 
Many  of  the  CardUuece  buiy  themselves  in  sand  or 
mud  {  and  it  is  in  such  that  we  find  the  respiratory 
orifices  prolonged  into  tubes.  In  the  common  cockle, 
however,  these  tubes  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  the 
orifices  not  being  prolonged  beyond  the  shell.    Its  foot 


ii  Toiy  large,  and  can  be  bent  nearly  doable  in  tha 
middle;  br  doiiw  thiii  and  then  raddettly  stnughtening 
it,  the  animal  ii  enabled  to  take  oonudenble  leaps. 
The  hinge  ia  very  beantifUly  eonstruoted;  and  the  two 
Talves  lock  closely  together.  The  Trigoitia,  so  called 
firom  the  three-oomered  shape  of  ite  shell,  a  very  inte- 
leating  genns,  abundant  in  former  ages  of  the  globe, 
but  now  restricted  to  the  shores  of  New  Holland,  seems 
allied  to  the  oookle  in  the  stmoton  of  its  hinge  and 
■hell,  in  the  die  of  its  foot,  and  in  ite  general  orgud- 
sation,  although  its  mantle  is  divided  Into  two  lobes 
along  the  whole  margin  of  the  valvee,  as  in  the  oyster. 
In  the  order  Inoldu  we  usually  find  the  valves, 
when  joined  together,  presenting  more  or  less  of  a 
OTllndncal  form,  as  in  the  common  Razor-shell  of  our 
uteres.  A  hollow  is  left  at  each  end,  and  firom  one  the 
foot  is  projected,  through  a  passage  in  the  mantle, 
whilst  the  other  g^ves  exit  to  the  reqpin^ory  tu1)es, 
which  are  often  prolonged  to  a  great  length.  The  ani- 
mals live  almost  unifomly  buned  in  (and  or  mud,  in 
rocks  or  wood.  The  SoIm,  or  Razor-shell,  is  »  vety 
characteristio  example  of  tiie  order,  whidi  contains, 
however,  some  forms  that  depart  voy  widely  from  it. 
The  foot,  which  can  be  projected  from  the  lower  end,, 
is  firm  and  pointed,  and  serves  as  an  admirable  boring 
instrument,  by  the'  use  of  which  the  animal  can  burrow 
in  the  sand  with  great  rapidity,  sinking  very  deep 
when  alarmed.  The  i%oI«  is  a  very  interSiting  genus, 
the'  animal  of  which  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Solen, 
although  the  shell  is  formed  of  several  pieces — namely, 
two  prmcipal  portions,  and  a  variable  number  of  ac- 
cessory pieces.  Some  species  of  this  genus  bore  in  mud, 
others  in  rooks,  and  a  few  in  wood— «11  of  them  hiding 
or  lurking;  hence  their  name,  from  pkSka*,  a  lurking, 
place.  Tneir  action  seems  purely  mechanical.  They 
fix  themselves  firmly  by  the  powerful  foot,  and  then 
make  the  shell  revolve;  the  diarp  edges  of  this  com- 
mence the  perforation,  which  is  afterwiurds  enlarged  by 
the  rasp-like  action  of  the  rough  exterior;  and  though 
the  shell  must  thus  be  constantly  worn  down,  yet  it  ia 
replaced  by  a  new  formation  from  the  mantle. 

We  now  pass  on  to  some  very  remarkable  forms  of 
this  order,  in  which  the  bivalve  character  of  the  shell 
gradually  disappears,  being  replaced  by  a  new  structure, 
of  which  no  examples  have  been  yet  seen.  The  Teredo, 
or  Wood-worm,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  is  an  animal 
of  the  same  general  organisation  as  the  Pholas;  but  its 
valves  are  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  its 
tubes  still  more  prolonged — at  least  when  the  animal 
may  be  regarded  as  full-grown.  By  means  of  the 
mechanical  action  of  its  valves,  it  perforates  timber,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Pholas  penetrates  stone.  As 
it  advances,  the  respiratory  tubes  are  prolonged,  so 
that  their  orifice  remains  at  the  entrance  of  the  bur- 
row, which  is  venr  small  in  proportion  to  the  cavity 
formed  by  the  animal  as  it  increases  in  size.  This  on- 
fice  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  valve-like  shelly  plates, 
termed  pahnvlm;  by  the  action  of  which  a  current  of 
water  is  driven  towards  the  body  of  the  animal,  to 
serve  for  its  respiration,  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply 
it  with  food.  The  gallery  is  lined  by  a  calcareous  exu- 
dation from  the  surface  of  the  tubular  prolongation 
of  the  mantle,  which  forms  a  kind  of  secondary  shell. 
The  Teredo  is  an  animal  extremely  destructive  to  tim- 
ber, especially  in  warm  climates,  from  which  it  seems 
to  have  been  originally  introduced  into  the  seaports  of 
Europe.  In  othor  genera  the  valves  are  lost  in  the 
shelly  tube,  so  that  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  class 
is  no  longer  apparent. 

Besides  tlie  orders  now  described  as  composing  the 
class  Conchifera,  there  is  a  very  curious  group  which 
should  also  be  included  in  it,  although  established  as 
a  sepaiat"  cl\;n  by  many  naturalists.  This  is  the  group 
Brachic  ,  containing  only  three  genera  at  pre- 
sent knowii '  lapiely,  Imbratida,  Lingula,  and  Orbi. 
euh — ^but  fo.'i  •  wly  of  much  greater  comparative  im- 
portance. These  animals  have  all  bivalve  shells,  difibr* 
ing  in  no  essentialparticular  from  those  of  the  Conchi- 
fera in  general.    Tne  two  former  genera  are  attached, 
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hammt,  by  a  fitotitalk  proceading  from  ui  opaning  in 
oak  of  ttie  t»1vm  near  the  hings,  to  lolid  lafaatMioM. 
Than  an  not  onlv  aervral  miuolea  prorldad  for  the 
oloaun  of  Hm  ahell,  but  another  «et  to  open  it — an 
orgaoiaation  whioh  no  other  BiralTea  posMH.  The  moat 
peculiar  part  of  their  atructure,  and  that  from  which 
thojr  derire  their  name,  oontiata  in  the  pretence  of  two 
TOTY  long  arms,  or  tentacula,  between  the  orisin  of 
which  the  mouth  is  dtuated.  These  can  be  projected 
to  »  considerable  distance  from  the  shell,  or  drawn  in 
and  coiled  up  spirally  within  it.  They  do  not  appear, 
however,  to  seise  upon  piey ;  but  rather,  by  means  of 
the  cili»  with  which  they  are  fringed,  to  create  currents 
whioh  ma.y  bring  food  to  the  mouth.    In  the  Terebra- 


Terabratula: 
•,vilTe  with  the  tptialamifi  fr,  valre  with  arms  rMnored. 

tula,  these  arms  are  fixed  at  their  bases  to  a  very  curi- 
ous fismework  within  the  shell,  the  use  of  which  is  un- 
certain ;  but  it  is  believed  to  aid,  by  its  elasticity,  in 
separatbig  the  valves  from  each  other.  This  framework 
is  most  complex  in  the  species  in  which  the  arms  are 
shortest.  The  species  of  firachiopods  at  present  known 
live  at  great  depths  in  the  ocean ;  and  many  of  their 
peculiarities  seem  to  have  leferelioe  to  that  particular 
condition.    Tliey  are  distributed  through  all  latitudes. 


CLASS  Xyn.-TUNICATA. 

The  lowest  and  simplest  of  the  mollugcous  classes  is 
that  to  which  the  name  of  Tunicata  has  been  given,  in 
or(*er  to  mark  the  peculiar  stru<^tute  of  the  animals 
composing  it.  They  bear  a  eeneral  resemblance  to 
those*  which  form  bivalve  shells,  '  ire  of  inferior 
oigaii.°sation.    They  are  peculiar!  riguished  from 

them,  however,  by  the  entire  abi  if  any  shellv 

envelope ;  and  by  the  possession,  in^.  m  of  it,  of  a  tuntc 
or  external  coat,  of  greater  firmness  than  the  rest  of 
the  structure,  which  surrounds  the  whole  body,  and 
affords  it  protection,  V/>sides  being  the  uiedium  of  its 
attachment  to  the  fc.i'jstauces  upon  which  these  ani- 
mals usually  rest.  'i'Lis  external  tunic  is  extremely 
variable  in  colour,  consistence,  and  form.  Sometimes 
it  is  dark,  and  of  leathery  toughness ;  sometimes  even 
cartilaginous ;  and  iu  many  species  it  exudes  a  gluti- 
nous matter,  iy  which  particles  of  sand,  gravel,  com- 
minuted shcllH,  &c.  are  attached  together,  so  as  to  form 
an  additional  envelope,  possessed  of  great  firmness. 
Sometimes,  on  the  otner  hand,  the  vrhole  body  is  ex- 
tremely soft  and  delicate  in  its  structure,  and  the  tunic 
» thin  transparent  membrane. 

The  greater  number  of  the  animals  of  this  class  are 
attachwl,  during  the  principal  part  of  their  existence, 
either  to  each  other,  or  to  solid  bodies.  In  a  few  spe- 
cies, a  number  of  individuals  are  united  by  a  stem  which 
contains  vessels  establiiihiug  a  connection  amongst  them 
all;  so  that  they  closely  resemble  the  compound  Poly- 
pifera.  More  commonly,  however,  they  live  in  societies, 
each  individual  being  distinct  from  the  rest,  but  a 
number  adhering  together  to  form  one  mass,  which 
is  often  enclosed  in  a  common  envelope.  In  other 
instances,  each  animal  is  completelpr  separate  from  the 
rest,  although  a  number  are  found  m  the  same  locality. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  the  animals  are  severally  fixeid 
to  rooks  or  other  solid  nuMwet,  either  by  the  adhesion 
IM 


of  the  tnnio,  «r  br  a  Mni  of  fboMialk  prolosMd  tnw  H 
The  whole  aotivity  of  the  lift  of  (these  m<3laaca  may 
be  saM  to  consist  in  the  traosmiMion  of  a  oiment  of 
water  through  a  cavity  within  the  mantle,  bjr  which  the 
puiposes  of  reanbation  and  the  supply  of  food  are  at 
once  acoomplianed.  The  class  is  divided  into  two 
orders — ^the  Ascidia  and  StLem — ^with  reffarenee  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  two  orifices  tiurough  which  this 
current] 
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The  general  fact,  that,  in  every  complete  natural 
group,  there  are  some  members  which  exhibit  most 
phunly  its  characteristic  peculiarities,  while  there  are 
others  in  which  these  cannot  be  distinctly  traced,  or 
are  altogether  obscured,  is  nowhere  more  evident  than 
in  this  sub-kingdom.  For  whilst  in  some  we  find  the 
radiattd  arrangement  of  parts  almost  invariably  pre- 
served, and,  if  left  at  all,  only  slightly  departed  from, 
we  can  only  trace  it  indistinctlT  in  others,  and  in 
others,  again,  it  cannot  be  at  all  perceived.  Thus, 
when  we  examine  a  Star-Fish,  a  Aledusa,  or  a  Sea- 
Anemone,  we  observe  that  they  all  have  a  drcular 
form,  that  the  mouth  is  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
surfac<..\  and  that  the  several  parts  arranged  round 
these  are  but  repetitions  of  one  another ;  and  an  in- 
ternal examination  would  show  the  contidned  organs 
to  have  the  same  character.  If  from  these  we  pass  to 
certain  other  species  of  the  same  groups,  Vr^  should 
find  the  external  form  slightly  modified,  Ming  pro- 
longed or  shortened  in  one  particular  direction,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  interior  organs  no  longer  radiated. 
Again,  in  the  Sponges,  all  trace  of  a  drotuar  arrange- 
ment of  parts  disappears.  Yet  these,  and  other  groups 
in  which  the  radiated  type  is  equally  absent,  must  be 
associated  witli  the  classes  more  characteristic  of  it, 
on  account  of  their  general  coi.formitT  of  structure, 
and  in  some  instances  their  very  close  alliance. 

The  great  diversity,  not  only  in  form,  but  also  in  de- 
gree of  organisation,  that  exists  amongst  the  Radiated 
classes,  prevents  much  being  stated  of  their  general 
characters  that  shall  be  applicable  to  all  of  them. 
Thus,  although  the  skeleton  is  external  in  some  spedes, 
as  the  Sea-Urchin  and  Star-Fish,  it  is  internal  in  others, 
as  the  Corab  and  some  of  the  Jelly-Fish.  Although 
most  of  them  have  a  distinct  mouth  and  stomach  for 
the  reception  of  aliment,  others  imbibe  it,  like  plants, 
only  by  absorption  through  their  exterior.  Although 
some  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  sensibility,  others  are  so 
apathetic,  as  scarcely  to  manifest  any  neling  of  ii\jury 
wnen  severely  wounded. 

The  class  FoLrpiPEiu,  contMnine  the  eordl-faniting 
animah,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  most  cha* 
racteristic  of  the  group.  These  animals  usually  asso- 
ciate themselres  together  into  compound  masses,  of 
which  every  part  is  capable  of  existing  independently 
of  the  rest,  and  each  polype  exhibits  in  itself  the  radi- 
ated structure,  which  cannot  be  detected  in  the  entire 
mass ;  but  all  have  a  certain  degree  of  connection  with 
each  other,  which  may  be  compared  to  that  existing: 
among  the  different  buds  of  a  tree.  Even  the  species 
which  do  not  form  solid  structures,  such  as  the  Sea- 
Anemone,  remain  almost  constantly  attached  to  the 
same  spot. 

The  AcALBPRJS,  commonly  termed  8ea-Nettle»,  or 
JMy-Fuh,  have  no  such  tendency  to  aggregationr^nd 
never  attach  themselves  to  solid  bodies,  but  wander 
at  laree  through  the  ocean.  By  these  characters,  and 
by  their  extreme  softness,  the  animals  of  this  class  are 
readily  distinguished. 

The  EcHiNODBUiATA  also  live  solitarily,  and  have  the 
power  of  free  movement,  except  in  a  few  species  which 
approach  the  Polypifera;  but  they  are  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  Acalephfe  by  the  density  of  their  tex- 
ture, and  especially  by  the  roughness  of  the  int^u- 
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neiit,  which  ia  uwially  beset  with  prickles  or  epinei,  m 
in  the  3t»r-Fiih  and  Sea-Urchin. 

hi  the  two  following  claisea,  no  distinctlj  radiated 
■truoture  can  be  seen : — 

The  PobTaASTUCA,  which  are  generally  known  ai 
Jlnimalcutet,  are  beings  of  extreme  minuteness  and 
general  simplicity  of  structure.  In  the  absence  of  dis- 
tinct organs  for  the  various  purposes  of  the  economy, 
they  correspond  with  the  lower  Radiata,  but  they  differ 
in  the  extreme  activity  of  their  movements.  A  sepa- 
rate division  of  the  AJnimal  Kinedom  might  almost  be 
formed  for  them  alone,  so  difficult  is  it  to  assign  them 
any  place  in  the  ordinary  scale.  Some  of  them  exhibit 
a  tendency  to  associate  into  compound  structures,  like 
the  Polypifera. 

The  PoBiPEaA,  or  Sponge  tribe,  are  of  all  animals 
those  which  approach  nearest  to  plants,  in  the  absence 
of  the  characters  peculiar  to  the  kingdom  in  which 
they  are  placed,  and  in  the  want  of  definiteness  of 
form.  Certain  movements  exhibited  by  them,  how- 
ever, and  their  close  affinity  with  soine  of  the  Polypi- 
fera, render  it  convenient  that  they  should  be  classed 
among  animals. 


CLASS  XVIO.— POLYGABTRTOA. 

This  class  includes  the  greater  part  of  those  minute 
Iwings  termed  Animalcules,  which  have  been,  from  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  the  microscope,  such  fertile 
sources  of  wonder  and  delight  both  to  those  who  have 
themselves  observed  them,  and  to  those  who  have  heard 
from  others  of  their  marvels.  Previously  to  that  epoch, 
it  was  not  suspected  that  beings  existed  of  such  minute- 
ness as  to  be  invisible  to  the  eye,  much  less  was  any 
idea  entertained  of  the  extreme  smallness  of  many 
species;  and  still  more  improbable  and  absurd  would 
the  statement  have  been  deemed,  that  such  beings  are 
not  of  rare  occurrence,  but  abound  in  every  drop  of 
stagnant  water,  and  even  exist  in  the  whole  mass  of  the 
ocean.    Yet  such  has  been  shown  to  be  the  fact. 

Animalcules  may  be  obtained  without  difficulty  for 
microscopic  examination  during  the  warmer  part  of 
the  year,  b^  skimming  the  surface  of  ponds,  especially 
those  in  which  the  water  exhibits  a  red  or  green  tinge, 
or  in  which  it  is  covered  with  duckweed,  or  with  the 
slimy  film  which  may  often  be  noticed.  Many  curious 
species  frequent  these  situations ;  but  the  commoner 
ones  may  ue  obtained  with  even  less  difficulty,  by 
pladng  soft  vegetable  matter,  of  almost  any  descrip- 
tion, in  vessels  with  water,  and  exposing  the  mixture 
to  the  sun  and  air  for  a  few  days.    As  soon  as  decom- 

rition  begins  actively  to  take  place,  animalcules  may 
detected  in  the  fluid,  and  in  a  short  time  tliey  often 
lirowd  it  most  densely.  These  are  generally  at  first  of 
a  simple  kind;  but  new  species  soon  precail,  and  those 
first  seen  disappear.  Difierent  kinds  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter seem  to  favour  the  development  of  the  different 
species;  and  there  are  some  species  that  can  he  pro- 
duced in  no  other  way  than  from  an  infusion  of  some 
particular  substance. 

In  the  class  Polygastrica  are  included  all  the  most 
minute  species  of  true  animalcules,  and  some  among 
the  larger  ones;  but  as  a  whole,  the  beings  composing 
it  are  smaller  than  the  Ilotifcra,  and  far  smaller  than 
those  of  any  other  class.  The  larsest  among  them  are 
but  with  difficulty  seen  by  the  naked  eye;  and  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  smallest  the  mind  can  scarcely  form 
an  adequate  conception,  although  they  may  be  nume- 
r^allr  stated.  The  class  takes  its  name  from  the 
belief  entertained  by  the  celebrated  Prussian  natu- 
ralist Ehrenberg  (who  has  devoted  almost  his  whole 
life  to  the  study  of  microscopic  forms  of  existenoe), 
that  the  animals  composing  it  are  especially  charac- 
terised by  the  possession  of  many  distinct  stomachs  or 
digwtire  sacs. 

The  bodies  of  these  animalcules  are  of  soft  oon- 
nitanoei  uid  very  transparent,  so  that  they  reeemUe 


flakes  of  very  thin  jelly.  Their  fomif  ftM  •ximndly 
variable;  and  in  some  species,  the  same  individud  at 
different  times  alters  its  shape  so  completely,  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  recognised.  Indeed  nuuiy  mistaket 
have  occurred  from  this  cause.  The  softness  of  the 
tissues  of  the  Polygastrica  is  also  seen  when,  in  swim- 
mine,  they  encounter  an  ol>stacie ;  there  seems  aoarcelT 
anv  limit  to  the  change  of  form  to  which  many  wiU 
submit,  in  order  to  pass  the  obstruction.  They  are  not 
all  so  flexible,  however;  for  in  some  species  the  body 
is  enclosed  in  a  siliceous  sheath  of  very  great  delicacy, 
which  gives  support  and  protection  to  the  still  more 
delicate  structures  it  coiitams.  It  is  the  accumulation 
of  such  sheaths  that  has  given  rise  to  the  collections  of 
Fossil  Infusoria  (as  they  have  been  termed),  which  will 
be  hereafter  noticed.  Sometimes  the  whole  body  is 
contained  within  the  sheath;  whilst  in  other  instances 
a  sort  of  trunk  or  foot  may  be  projected  from  its  open- 
ing. 


Various  Forms  of  Animslcnles. 

The  bodies  of  the  Polygastrica  are  usually  fringed 
with  cilia,  by  the  vibrations  of  which  they  are  assisted 
in  their  own  movements,  and  also  in  the  acquirement 
of  their  food.  Sometimes  these  cilia  are  disposed  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  edges  of  the  body;  in  other  in- 
stances they  surround  the  mouth  only,  and  from  that 
part  they  are  seldom  absent. 

For  some  time  after  the  discovery  of  the  Infusoria,  it 
was  supposed  that  they  must  obtain  their  nutriment 
by  absorption  through  the  substance  of  their  bodies,  for 
no  mouth,  stomach,  or  alimentary  tube  could  then  be 
discerned.  But  by  placing  them  in  water,  through 
which  very  small  particles  of  colouring  matter  (such 
as  indigo  or  carmine)  were  dififused,  it  was  perceived 
that  these  particles  are  introduced  into  the  interior  of 
the  body,  and  are  collected  in  cavities  hollowed  from 
the  general  mass.  And  subsequently,  the  improved 
powers  of  the  microscope  have  enabled  an  entrance  to 
the  interior  of  the  body  or  mouth  to  be  discovered  in 
almost  every  instance,  and  a  second  orifice  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  species.  The  mouth  is  commonly 
furnished  with  a  border  of  cilia,  and  sometimes  with  a 
set  of  projecting  bristle-like  teeth,  which  are  used  in 
laying  hold  of  smaller  animalcules,  on  which  the  pos- 
sessor of  this  apparatus  feeds.  The  introduction  of 
food  into  the  cavitr  of  the  body  in  those  species  which 
are  destitute  of  this  appendage,  may  be  best  watched 
by  diffusing  colouring  particles  through  the  water  in 
which  they  are  swimming.  They  are  seen  to  be 
drawn  into  the  mouth  by  the  vortex  or  whirlpool  oc- 
casioned by  the  action  of  the  cilia;  and  soon  after 
entering  it,  they  are  observed  to  be  united  together  into 
little  round  balls,  as  if  they  had  been  compressed  in  a 
small  spherical  cavity.  These  balls  are  sent,  one  after 
the  other,  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  where 
they  seem  to  lie  in  the  midst  of  a  soft  gelatinous  pulp, 
and  in  which  they  perform  a  slow  revolution — the  fore- 
most ones  escaping  at  intervals  from  the  second  orifice, 
whilst  new  onos  are  being  pushed  in  from  the  mouth 
behind.  This  is  all  that  can  as  yet  be  stated  with 
certainty  in  regard  to  the  digestive  apparatus ;  since 
the  opinion  of  Ehrenberg,  that  the  whole  body  ia  occu- 
pied by  a  series  of  small,  distinct  globular  cavities  or 
stomachs,  connected  by  an  intestinal  tube,  is  not  adopted 
by  other  naturalists.    Nothing  will  therefore  be  said 
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of  till  daMiileatl«ii  of  tboM  animtlculM,  whidi  ii 
prindpoUjr  boMd  upon  ohMMten  fumiihed  (Mooidlng 
to  hii  idea)  I7  the  Mranitment  of  the  itomaohi. 

The  Utgn*  JUP^^**  ^  *'>*  PolygMtrioa  prolwbly 
aorer  emeod  I-30th  of  mi  Inch  in  lencth;  the  inutUeit 
ftt  prawnt  known  ue  about  l-20(MHh  of  a  lint  in 
dismeter;  bai  there  it  no  reuon  to  mppoee  that  thi* 
ie  bTuijraeaai  the  limit  of  mlnateneit.  Theraiually 
mnltiply  by  ipontuieoni  diriiion,  the  body  of  the  parent 
■plittmg  into  two  or  more  puti,  each  of  whioh  loon 
beoomee  a  peiftot  being,  capable  of  goins  through  the 
■ama  prooeei.  From  obaerratloni  whioi  hare  been 
made  upon  the  ipeoiei  in  whioh  theie  changes  are  moit 
rapidlr  effitoted,  it  hae  been  oalouUted  that,  under  the 
molt  laTOUrablo  cdronmitanoea  as  to  food,  temperature, 
ftc.  a  hundred  and  forty  million  millions  may  be  pro- 
duoed  in  four  days  I — a  degree  of  fertiliU  which  assists 
in  explaining  the  almost  universal  difrasion  of  these 
creatures,  and  their  sudden  appearance  in  such  countless 
swarms. 

Our  ideM  of  the  vast  amount  of  animal  life  existing 
in  this  class  ham  lately  receired  a  considerable  exten- 
sion, by  the  disooTeiy  that  their  remains,  minute  as 
they  are,  not  unftequently  accumulate  into  masses  of 
mat  extent.  It  is  only  of  those  species  in  which  the 
Dodiee  are  ooTercd  with  an  euTelope  contidning  earthy 
matter  that  the  remains  can  be  thus  preserred ;  and 
the  BulMtanoe  formed  by  their  aggregation  seems  to 
be  an  impalpable  oowder,  such  is  the  minuteness  of 
each  particla.  Such  sulMtances  hare  long  been  known 
under  various  names.    One  is  the  Tripoli,  or  Rotten- 
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FowU  BemaliM  of  Animsloulet,  farming  Tripoli, 
stone,  used  in  the  arts  for  polishing  metals:  another 
is  the  berff'  or  mountain-meal,  used  in  Sweden,  on  ac- 
count of  its  supposed  nutritious  qualities,  mixed  in 
bread  with  flour  and  the  inner  bark  of  trees  in  times 
of  scarcity.  Both  these,  as  well  as  many  otlier  sub- 
stances, consist  entirely  of  the  siliceous  shields  or  en- 
velopes of  animalcules,  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  species  at  present  existing ;  and  the  quantity  of 
animal  matter  which  is  dried  up  in  the  latter,  and 
which  may  be  determined  by  the  effect  of  heat  (this 
dissipating  the  animal  portion,  and  leaving  the  siliceous 
particles  unchanged),  is  sufficient  to  account  for  its 
nutritious  properties. 


CLASS  XIX.-ECHINODERUATA. 

The  cla'i  of  Echinodermata,  comprehending  those 
well-known  animals,  the  ^ff«Ha«  (Star- Fish)  timdEehi- 
nua  (Sea-Urchin),  takes  its  name  from  the  prickly  skin 
with  which  most  of  the  tril>es  it  includes  arc  provided. 
But  tliis  is  not  a  universal  character ;  for  some  of  the 
species,  which  border  upon  other  groups,  have  a  skin 
destitute  of  any  appearance  of  spines.  There  is  little 
difficulty,  however,  in  distinguishing  the  animals  of 
this  class  from  all  others,  for  in  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  the  radiated  structure  is  very  evident;  and  they 
are  the  only  animals  among  the  Radiata  which  have 
the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place,  and  have  at 
the  same  time  an  integument  firm  enough  to  resist 
external  prassurs. 

Although  the  character  and  degree  of  organisation 
in  the  different  subdivisions  of  this  class  may  be  re- 
garded as  about  the  same,  the  form  of  the  organs,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  arranged,  are  very  diffisrent, 
IW 
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■0  that  it  will  be  better  to  describe  eadi  gnmA  lepa. 
rately.  The  clau  may  be  distributed  into  thiee  orders : 
the  BnurauDA,  ineludinc  the  Star-Fldies  and  their 
allies ;  the  II^obinida,  including  the  Echinus  and  its 
allies ;  and  the  Holothubioa,  a  croup  less  commonly 
known,  and  differing  much  from  tne  otheis. 

I.-«tellsrlda. 

The  common  Aileriai,  or  Star-Fish,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  oider  Stellerida,  is  covered  with 
a  toueh  leathery  skin,  beset  with 
priokles.  The  animid  has  the* 
form  of  a  star,  with  five  or  moro 
rays  springing  from  a  central 
disk.  In  the  middle  of  one 
side  of  the  disk  is  situated  the 
mouth,  and  this  side,  according 
to  the  usual  habits  of  the  animal,  j 
must  be  considered  the  lower  I 
one,  or  that  by  which  attachment 
and  locomotion  are  performed. 
The  mouth  opens  into  a  globular 
stomach,  which  sends  out  prolongations  into  the  several 
rays;  but  there  is  no  intestine  in  this  animal,  nor  any 
second  orifice  to  the  digestive  cavity,  so  that  the  indi- 
gestible portions  of  its  food,  which  consists  of  young 
shellfish  and  the  like,  are  rejected  by  the  mouth. 

The  order  Stellerida  includes  a  large  number  of 
forms,  having  a  general  resemblance  to  the  8lar-Puh, 
but  diflfering  much  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
body  and  rays.  Thus,  in  some  species  the  arms  seem 
to  make  up  the  entire  animal,  no  central  disk  being 
present,  save  that  formed  by  their  union.  la  others, 
the  arms  appear  simply  appendages  to  the  oedtral  disk, 
to  which  the  stomaon  and  other  important  organs  are 
confined.  In  several  instances  the  arms  send  off  lateral 
appendages;  aifd  these  occasionally  again  subdivide,  so 
that  a  branch-like  structure  is  produced,  sucU  m  we 
find  in  the  Comalula, 

A  vety  remarkable  tribe,  included  among  the  Stelle- 
rida— once  a  group  vet/  important  in  its  numbers, 
and  in  the  extent  01  its  difl!\ision  through  the  sea,  but 
now  jwesenting  only  two  or  three  comparatively  small 
species — is  that  known  under  the  name  of  Chrinoidea,  or 
Lily-like  animals.  These  are  formed  much  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Coniatula,  but  they  are  attached  by  a  jointed 
stalk  to  solid  substances,  usually  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
They  thus  remind  us  of  the  Polypifera,  which  they 
seem  to  connect  with  the  Echinodermata.  This  group 
contains  two  principal  subdivisions — the  Snminite*  and 
the  Pentaorinilet.  The  fi>rmer  are  distinguished  by 
the  roundness  of  their  stems,  the  joints  of  which  being 
flat  and  perforated  in  the  centre,  are  known  under  the 
local  names  of  wheel-stones,  St  Cuthbert's  beads,  ke. 
The  latter  have  pentagonal  stems.    [See  Gaouwr.] 

It-Echialds. 

In  the  Kohinida  we  find  the  body  usually  of  a  some- 
what globular  shape,  and  enveloped  in  a  firm  shell, 
composed  of  a  very  regular  series  of  plates  jointed  to- 

f  ether.  In  the  Echinus,  the  shell  of  which  is  commonly 
nown  as  the  Sea- Egg,  wc  observe  two  orifices  situated 
at  the  poles,  as  it  were,  of  the  globe.  The  larger  of 
these  orifices  is  the  mouth :  at  the  smaller  one  the 
intestinal  tube  terminates.  The  mouth,  as  in  the  star- 
fish, is  generally  directed  downwards.  It  is  f^imished 
with  a  very  curious  apparatus  of  teeth,  which  are 
worked  by  powerful  muscles,  attached  to  projections  of 
the  shell,  that  may  be  seen  on  the  inner  margin  of  the 
mouth;  and  their  points  can  even  be  protruded  beyond 
the  mouth,  so  as  to  lay  hold  of  prey  brought  to  them 
by  the  long  tubular  feet.  By  the  action  of  the  teeth, 
the  food  is  ground  down  before  it  passes  into  the  in- 
testinal tube,  which  is  here  of  eonsiderable  length,  and 
takes  a  couple  of  turns  round  the  shell  before  its  ter- 
mination. Bound  the  second  orifice  of  the  shell  are 
disposed  the  ovaria,  which  are  very  largely  distended 
vrith  e^  at  some  seasons,  and  are  eaten  under  the 
name  otthe  roe  <if  the ua-effg. 


SSOOIiOGY-^ttADLLtA. 


BhellofRohlnni; 

a,  a,  tuberoular  pIstM ; 

b,  ambuUaral  fiaiat. 


tt  b  tlie  exterior  ofgaBtntion  of  theae  uiinuJi,  how- 
erer,  that  pmenti  ui  nith  the  gtekteit  Murcee  of  into* 
reit.  On  looking  at  the  Echinida  in  their  livinj^  itate, 
we  «ee  that  moat  of  them  are  coreied  with  ipines  of 
considerable  lice,  instead  of  with  such  unall  prieklee  at 
the  Asteriai  bear.  Moreorer,  thete  ipinee  are  seen  to 
be  morable  at  their  baaes,  and  their  power  of  motion 
ia  due  to  their  peculiar  connection  with  the  ahell.  Each 
apine  ia  apread  at  ita  root  into  a  cup-like  form,  and 
the  hollow  of  this  cup  flta  upon  a  little  knob  or  tubercle 
projeotinc  from  the  surface  of  the  ahell,  ao  that  a  oom- 
plete  ball-and-aocket  Joint  ia  formed.  The  spinea  are 
connected  to  each  other,  and  held  on  the  ahell  bj  the 
akin  which  cOTers  the  latter,  and  which  ia  attached 
around  their  roots;  and  it  ia  by  the  oontractiona  of 
thia  akin  that  thev  are  moved. 

On  looking  at  the  exterior  of  the  ahell  of  an  Eehinut, 
it  ia  aeen  that  the  tuberclea 
are  arranged  with  great  regula- 
rity, and  that  the  laiver  ones 
are  confined  to  particular  rows 
of  platea,  which  are  hence  called 
tuAercu/arplatea.  Between  these 
are  smaller  plates,  commonly 
bearing  smaller  tuberclea,  and 
perforated  with  a  number  of 
minute  holes,  for  the  passage  of 
the  tubular  feet ;  these  are 
called  amAuteoraf  platea.  The 
tubular  feet,  like  the  spines,  are 
much  longer  than  in  the  star- 
fish. They  are  always  capable 
of  being  projected  beyond  the 
spinea;  and,  taking  an  attach- 
ment bv  the  sjckera  at  their 
extremities,  they  can  cause  the  shell  to  roll,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  points  of  these.  In  some  species,  the 
spines  are  five  or  six  inches  long,  whilst  the  diameter 
of  the  body  ia  much  less.  The  tubular  feet  often  escape 
notice,  on  account  of  their  transparency;  and  the  ani- 
mal appears  to  be  walking  upon  its  spines,  when  it  is 
merely  resting  upon  them  as  fulcra,  and  drawing  itself 
forwards  by  these  curious  organs.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  body  will  weigh  much  less  in  water  than 
in  air,  and  thus  may  be  supported  upon  spines  of  great 
delicacy. 

These  animals  are  generally  found  on  aandv  shores, 
and  especially  in  little  nooks  secluded  from  the  direct 
influence  of  the  waves.  Some  of  them  excavate  hollows 
in  the  sand  by  means  of  their  spines,  and  one  species 
even  works  its  way  into  solid  rock.  Their  food  is  of  a 
mixed  quality.  Fragments  of  shells,  Crustacea,  and 
other  marine  animal  products,  are  found  in  their  sto- 
machs, as  well  aa  portions  of  sea-weed.  They  obtain 
their  prey  whilst  lurking  in  their  hollows,  by  allowing 
their  tubular  feet  to  play  loosely  in  the  water  around; 
and  when  any  small  animal  touches  the  sucker  at  the 
end  of  one  of  them,  it  is  soon  secured  by  the  assistance 
of  others,  and  drawn  within  the  range  of  the  teeth. 

m— HolothuTlda. 

In  thia  order  we  find  the  characters  of  the  class  re- 
markably blended  with  those  of  the  Articulata.  The 
body  ia  not  enveloped  in  a  hard  shell,  but  in  an  elastic 
akin,  destitute  of  spines  or  prickles.  It  retains,  in  some 
species,  the  globular  form,  but  in  many  it  is  very  much 
prolonged,  so  as  to  be  almost  cylindrical,  and  thus  to 
resemble  that  of  the  Worms ;  and  it  is  occasionally 
even  marked  by  transverse  bands,  indicating  a  division 
into  segments.  Still,  however,  a  distinctly-radiated 
conformation  may  be  seen  around  the  mouth;  and  some 
of  these  animals  look  as  if  a  etar-fish  were  set  as  a  head 
on  the  body  of  a  large  worm.  In  the  general  confor- 
mation of  the  internal  organs  they  correspond  with  the 
Echinida;  but  they  are  in  some  respects  more  complex, 
and  the  respiratory  oivans  are  constructed  upon  the 

Elan  of  those  of  the  Articulata.    They  thus  form  a  very 
iteresting  link  of  connection  between  the  Radiated  uid 
Articulated  aub-kingdoms. 


The  akin  of  moat  of  the  Ilolothnrid*  b  ao  tmj  tlnMt, 
that  they  can  ctuuigo  their  aiio  and  form  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  They  are  oapable,  too,  of  awimminc  with 
conaiderablo  rapidity,  and  aome  of  titem  orain  like 
aluga  upon  aolid  aurfaoea.  Small  apeoies  an  ocouion- 
ally  found  in  Britiah  aeaa;  but  on  aome  tropical  ahorea 
thev  are  very  abundant,  and  grow  to  the  length  «{ 
eighteen  or  twenty  inchea.  They  are  aometimea  eaten 
by  the  poor  on  the  Neapolitan  coaat;  but  in  the  liklay 
/!rchipela«o  they  are  regularly  aought,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Chmese  market,  where,  under  the  name  of  tn- 
jmng,  they  bring  a  high  piioe. 


OI.A88  XX.-AOAIiEPHjB. 

The  name  of  the  class  next  to  be  described,  the 
Acalephte,  is  derived  from  the  stinp:ing  power  poaaeaaed 
by  nearly  all  the  animala  oompoamg  it.  The  word  ia 
the  Qreek  term  for  nellies;  and  by  the  deaignationa 
ua-nettlet,  ttang.fithes,  &c.  theae  animala  are  popu- 
larly known;  aa  well  aa  by  another,  alao  expreaaive  of 
a  character  by  which  the  group  is  distinguished— ;;!«%• 
fiih.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  rive  any  description  of 
the  structure  of  the  class  that  shall  include  all  the 
members  of  it,  ao  much  do  they  vary  among  each 
other.  They  all  differ  from  the  Polypifera  in  being 
unattached  to  solid  bodies,  and  in  having  the  powerM 
freely  moving  through  the  aea ;  and  they  differ  from 
the  Echinodermata  m  not  being  covered  with  a  dense 
integument.  Their  extreme  softness  is  one  of  their 
most  remarkable  characters.  Some  of  them  attain 
considerable  size,  yet  with  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  a  solid  framework;  indeed  it  is  only  in  a  few  species 
that  any  such  exists.  They  consist  of  a  sort  or  net- 
work of  animal  filaments,  the  interspaces  between 
which  are  filled  up  with  water ;  and  so  large  a  pro- 
portion does  this  bear,  that  it  drains  away  when  the 
animal  is  kept  out  of  its  element  for  a  short  time, 
leaving  but  a  thin  film  of  membrane  behind  it. 

One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  thia  claaa  is  the  Me- 
dusa, which  is  often  seen  floating  in  vast  numbers  on 
calm  sunnv  days  at  a  little  distance  fVt>m  the  shore. 
The  animal  consists  of  a  large  umbrella-shaped  disk, 
from  the  under  surface  of  which  hang  down  four  broad 
and  long  tentacula.  Both  disk  and  tentacula  exhibit  a 
very  beautiful  assemblage  of  colours,  like  those  of  the 
rainbow,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  reflected  from 
their  surface.  On  the  under  side  of  the  disk  is  soon  the 
mouth,  situated  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  the 
origins  of  the  tentacula.  This  is  the  entrance  to  a  sto- 
mach, which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  disk,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  four  ovarial  chambers,  having  separate 


H  dusa!  a,  under  surface,  showing  the  mouth  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  the  tentacula,  and  the  ovarial  chambers  ex- 
terior to  the  originB  of  these ;  b,  side  view,  showing  the  ton- 
tacula  hanging  down  in  their  natural  position. 

external  orifices.  The  membrane  of  the  disk  extends 
much  beyond  the  stomach  and  ovarial  chambers  (which 
may  be  described  as  occupying  the  part  corresponding 
to  that  included  between  the  metallic  stretchcra  of  the 
umbrella),  and  this  broad  free  margin  is  endowed  with 
muscular  powers,  and  performs  a  series  of  undulations, 
by  which  the  animal  is  propelled  through  the  water, 
llie  extreme  softness  of  the  tissues  of  these  Meduia  if 
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Ml  obrioui  NMon  why  they  should  not  expose  them- 
•elvea  to  the  ro^gh  lurikoe  of  the  ocean,  where  they 
would  be  beaten  to  pieces  by  the  wares — or  to  the 
proximity  of  the  shore,  from  which  they  would  soon 
reoeire  ntal  injuiy.  Although  so  soft,  howerer,  they 
have  the  power  of  mastering  prey  of  much  firmer  struc- 
ture ;  and  hard  Crustacea,  as  well  as  other  marine  ani- 
mals of  high  orgaaisation,  supply  them  with  food. 

An  interesting  spedes,  alliM  in  general  form  to  the 
Medusa,  but  dm^nng  fh)m  it  in  a  remarkable  parti- 
cular, is  the  Rhizoitoma  (root-mouth).  No  mouth  is 
seeu  in  the  centre  of  the  inferior  side  of  the  disk,  but 
the  stomach  sends  canals  into  the  substance  of  the  ten- 
tacula,  which  terminate  In  a  number  of  minute  pores 
at  the  extremity  of  those  organs.  By  these  small  pores, 
as  by  the  roots  of  plants,  nourishment  is  absorbed  into 
the  system,  for  the  ends  of  the  tentacula  fix  themselves 
like  suckers  upon  the  surface  of  the  anfaual  they  hare 

a  led,  and  imbibe  its  juices.  These  and  other 
ephie  which  move  through  the  water  by  the  undu 
lations  of  their  membranous  disk,  are  included  in  the 
order  Pulmonioiuoa.  All  the  Acaieuha:  of  this  order 
exhibit  a  very  regular  disposition  of  their  parts  around 
a  centre,  so  as  to  be  truly  radiated  animals.  Some  of 
them  attain  a  diameter  of  two  or  three  feet. 

Another  interesting  species  of  this  class  is  the  Seroe 
fiUui,  a  small  onimnl  not  unfreq^uently  found  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland.  NVhen  at  rest  m  the  water,  it  looks 
like  a  bright  globe  of  jelly,  about  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. An  opening  is  seen  at  each  pole  of  the  globe, 
one  of  which  is  the  mouth,  and  the  other  the  termina- 
tion of  the  alimentary  coual,  which  runs  right  across 
the  body.  Its  surfuco  is  marked  by  eight  bonds,  run- 
ning, as  it  were,  from  pole  to  pole ;  these  bands  seem 
to  be  of  firmer  texture  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
on  them  are  placed  the  rows  of  cilia,  which  \mi  act 
either  together  or  separately,  so  as  to  give  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  motion  to  the  body;  hence  this  animal, 
and  others  resembling  it,  are 
said  to  belong  to  the  order 
jM  Ciliograda,  The  BerOe  usu- 
.  1  ^\  ally  swims,  by  means  of  them, 
mouth  forwards,  and  thus  a 
current  of  water  is  driven  into 
the  stomach  without  any  fur- 
ther elFort  on  the  part  of  the 
animal.  But  it  is  provided 
with  other  means  of  obtaining 
its  food,  in  two  long  tentacula, 
derfle :  a,  a,  tentacula ;  6,  which  arise  from  the  posterior 
mouth ;  e,  termination  of  part  of  the  body,  and  are  fur- 
intMtinal  canal.  nished  with  a  number  of  lateral 

filaments;  these  can  all  be  withdrawn  and  folded  into 
two  cavities,  excavated,  as  it  were,  in  the  substance  of 
the  body,  and  are  easily  unrolled  when  required  for 
use. 

The  Acalepba;  inhabit  all  climates,  but  the  largest 
forms  are  to  be  seen  in  tropical  seas. 


CLASS  XXL-POLTPIFERA. 

The  animal  character  of  the  beings  composing  the 
class  Polypifera  was  formerly  doubted,  as  that  of  the 
Sponges  is  at  present.  The  structures  which  they  form, 
known  as  Corals,  Corallines,  &c.  have  often  so  much  of 
the  plant-like  aspect,  and  sometimes  also  of  au  appa- 
rently woody  structure,  that,  even  in  recent  times, 
naturalists  have  been  deceived  into  a  belief  in  their 
Tegetable  nature. 

Another  popular  error  in  regard  to  this  group,  is  the 
attributing  the  formation  of  toral  to  iiuccts,  and  the 
supposition  that  it  is  their  habitation,  constructed  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  comb  of  Bees,  or  the 
pyramids  of  the  Termites.  The  real  fact  is,  that  the 
masses  of  eoral,  madrepore,  tic.  as  well  as  the  ita-fmu 
and  other  similar  stnicturcs,  with  many  smaller  and  > 
mon  delicate  ones — of  which  some  are  ranked  among ' 
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the  eea-weeit,  and  others  commonly  kno^  ns  eoraU 
HM»r-f  the  sfc«/««0N«  of  the  animals  by  which  they 
are  produced,  and  are  to  be  regarded  U  parts  of  the 
living  structure,  so  long  as  the  flesh  whlcn  dothes  or 
lines  them  retains  its  viUllty. 

If,  for  example,  the  stem  of  the  common  red  coral 
be  examined  when  clothed  with  its  living  flesh,  its 
surfisce  is  seen  to  b«  scattered  over  with  polypes,  the 
structure  of  each  of  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  sea-anemone ;  but  these,  so  far  fh)m  being 
independent  of  one  another,  like  so  many  sea-anemones 
attached  to  the  same  rock,  are  connected  by  a  system 
of  vessels  which  traverse  the  flesh,  and  bring  them  all 
into  communication.  Nevertheless,  any  one  of  these 
would  lire  if  detached  firom  the  rest,  and  would  gradu- 
ally produce  others,  until  a  new  structure  was  formed, 
similar  to  that  of  which  it  was  originally  a  part.  More- 
over, if  a  piece  of  the  gelatinous  flesh  m  stripped  from 
the  stem,  (AU  will  be  competent  to  form  both  new 
polypes  and  a  new  skeleton. 

Such  compound  beinn,  then,  of  which  the  polypes 
only  form  a  part  (like  the  leaves  or  flowers  of  plants), 
are  not  improperly  termed  Polypifera,  or  Polype-nearing 
Animals.  But  there  are  many  kinds  of  Polypes  which 
hare  no  tendency  to  this  kind  of  aggregation,  and 
which  ore  never  found  but  in  a  solitary  state.  Such 
are  the  Ika-ATUtnone*,  and  the  Hydra,  or  fresh-water 
polype.  And  various  degrees  of  intimacy  of  connection 
Detween  the  polypes  of  compound  structures  may  be 
traced  in  diflTerent  species. 

The  class  may  be  divided  into  four  orders,  charac- 
terised by  four  distinct  types  of  structure :  in  each  of 
these  we  shall  find  poljrpes  existing  almost  o^  kltogether 
independently  of  one  another ;  and  species  cl6Sely  allied 
to  these,  in  which  they  are  intimately  associated.  As 
the  distinguishing  cliaracters  of  the  orders  cannot  be 
imderstood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
polypes  belonging  to  each,  it  will  be  better  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  description  of  them,  the  amount  of 
popular  information  on  the  subject  being  small.  We 
shall  begin  with  the  one  generally  accounted  the 
simplest. 

I.— Hjrdraids. 

The  Hydra,  or  fre^h-water  polype,  the  type  or  lead- 
ing example  of  this  order,  is  a  minute  animal,  oilon 
found  in  great  abundance,  clustering  round  aqua- 
tic plants  in  stagnant  pools. 
It  seems  to  consist  only  of  a 
kind  of  bag,  constituting  the 
stomach,  round  the  mouth  of 
which  is  disposed  a  circle  of 
long  arms,  or  tentaoula,  whilst 
the  opposite  end  is  prolonged 
into  a  foot,  terminated  by  a 
kind  of  sucker,  by  which  the 
auimal  attaches  itself.  Al- 
though little  able  to  move 
from  place  to  place,  the  hydra 
secures  an  abundant  supply  of 
food  by  its  arms,  which    serve  _ 

OS    so    many    fishing-lines.  Hydrs. 

When  any  aquatic  worm  or  msect  touches  one  of  these, 
it  is  entrapped  by  it,  and  other  arms  are  sptjeilily 
brought  to  its  assistance ;  so  that  by  the  simultaneous 
contraction  of  the  whole,  the  prey  is  convoyed  to  the 
mouth,  even  if  strong  enough  to  make  powerful  resist- 
ance. Not  unfrequently  it  can  be  seen  to  more  about 
violently  within  the  stomach  for  some  little  time  ;  but 
the  powerful  digestive  secretion  speedily  besins  to  act 
upon  it,  and  its  soft  parts  are  dissolved,  the  hard  ones 
being  usually  ejected  by  the  mouth.  When  this  solu- 
tion has  been  performed,  the  fluid  which  results  fktni 
it  is  seen  to  be  distributed  by  a  kind  of  circulation 
throuffh  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  the  arms. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  hydra  is  so  remarkable 
as  its  power  of  being  multiplied  by  division,  and  of 
repairing  the  efi<9cts  of  other  rough  treatment.  In  re- 
gard to  this,  there  leally  seems  no  limit.    Not  only 
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can  the  bodr  reproduce  the  armi,  the  mouth  re-form 
tlM  tail,  and  the  tall  the  mouth;  but  iVom  a  minute  fna- 
ment.  the  perfect  hjdra  it  reproduced,  to  that  an  inoi- 
viduid  cut  up  into  forty  or  fifty  piecee,  will  be  converted 
into  aa  many  leparate  polypee.  Two  bodiei,  alio,  may 
be  grafted  togetner  by  the  lide,  the  tail,  or  in  any  other 
way;  and  rooniten  with, two  heada,  two  taili,  fcc.  may 
be  easily  produced.  The'  power  of  any  one  part  to  per- 
fopn  the  functioni  of  the  reit,  ia  remarkabl^  ahowii  by 
the  fact,  that  the  polype  mar  be  turned  inside  out ;  lo 
that  what  waa  before  tne  lining  of  the  stomach  becomes 
the  external  btegument,  and  viet  vtr$&,  without  ita 
comfort  being  perceptibly  impaired. 

The  hydra  is  not  known  to  aubdiTida  apontaneously, 
however,  but  it  propagates  itaelf  by  a  nrocess  resem- 
bling the  budding  of  planta.  A  little  knoD  first  prefects 
ftom  the  side  of  its  body,  this  enlarges,  and  from  the 
t(n>  of  it  are  seen  to  spring  a  numl>er  of  small  processus, 
which  are  the  arms.  In  the  centre  of  these  an  opening 
appears,  constituting  the  mouth  of  the  young  polype, 
wiuch  gradually  assumes  the  form  of  its  parent,  and 
begins  to  catch  prey  for  itself.  Still,  howover,  the 
cavitT  of  its  stomach  communicates  with  that  from 
whicn  it  waa  at  first  prolonged;  but  the  pasia«e  is  gra- 
dually narrowed,  and  at  last  obliterated.  When  quite 
independent,  the  youns  polype  detaches  itself  from  the 
parent,  and  has  no  furtlier  relation  with  it.  Several  of 
these  buds  may  spring  from  the  same  polype  at  once, 
provided  it  be  weU  supplied  with  food,  and  the  tempe- 
rature be  warm ;  and  a  second  generation  ma^  even 
show  themselves  upon  the  first,  whilst  still  continuous 
with  the  parent  structure. 

The  entire  substance  of  the  hydra  :'  soft,  and  ho 
part  seems  possessed  of  greater  firmness  than  the  rest. 
In  some  other  species,  how- 
ever, we  find  a  tendency  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  ex- 
terior into  a  kind  of  homy 
tube  or  sheath  ;  and  when 
a  number  of  polypes  are 
associated  together,  a  com- 
pound structure  is  thus  pro- 
duced. In  these  coropouud 
structures,  of  which  the  Sor- 
tularia  is  an  example,  the 
cells  are  connected  by  stems 
and  branches,  in  the  same 
"•"•^'^ir;!!l!i'.rJ-.„Si''***' manner  as  the  buds  of  a 
'  pir,nt ;    and    through    the 

base  of  each  cell  there  is  a  i-  xf\  lined  by  an  extension 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  ■..  :  ,'  >)ype,  and  uniting  with 
the  channels  whi<:h  pass  throu  %  the  whole  structure. 
Thus  all  the  polypes  are  brought  into  connection  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  general  mass  or  polypary. 

These  polyparies,  formed  by  the  association  of  hydra- 
form  polypes,  are  among  the  most  graceful  and  elegant 
of  all  the  structures  with  which  this  class  presents  us. 
They  are  of  minute  size,  when  compared  with  the  mas- 
sive productions  of  other  tribes  ;  and  the  uuifonu  ab- 
sence of  stony  deposit  gives  them  a  degree  of  flexibility 
which  adds  much  to  their  gracefulness.  There  are  few 
shores  on  which  some  species  may  not  be  picked  up. 
They  are  commonly  mistaken  for  sea-weeds. 

IL— HeUanthoida. 

A  common  form  of  polype — apparently  so  difi!erent 
from  the  hydra,  that  the  relationship  betweeu  them 
would  not  have  been  suspected  by  an  uninformed  ob- 
server— is  the  Actinia,  or  sea-anemone.  There  are  pro- 
bably no  shores  over  the  whole  globe,  except  the  very 
coldest,  on  which  some  specici  ol  this  interesting  crea- 
ture arc  not  to  be  found.  The  mouth  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  upper  surface,  and  is  surrounded  by  tentacula ; 
and  these  are  numerous,  and  arranged  in  several  rows. 
The  under  side  forms  a  large  sucker,  or  disk ;  by  this 
a  Tory  firm  hold  is  taken  of  the  rock  or  other  surface 
to  whidi  the  animal  adheres.  The  stomach  does  not 
occupy  the  whole  cavity  of  the  body,  but  only  the 
eeritnil  portion;  and  the  space  between  its  wall  and 
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the  puter  Integument  is  divided,  by  vertical  mem< 
brutoua  partitlona  paasing  directly  fVom  one  to  the 
other,  into  a  number  of  radiating  ohamben,  in  which 
the  germs  of  young  ^telinwe  are  produced,  and  ai^me- 
timos  nearly  matured.  The  ten- 
tacula of  the  sea -anemone  can 
be  contracted  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  hydra;  and  they 
are  furnished  with  a  sort  of  sucker 
at  their  extremities,  by  which 
they  can  draw  towards  ',he  mouth 
any  substance  which  cones  in  con- 
tact with  them.  These  animals 
are  extremely  voraci  jus.  Shell- 
tiih  and  small  Crustiicea  appear 
to  be  their  usual  diet. 

There  are  some  of  this  order  which  form  a  stony  de« 
posit  in  the  substance  of  their  base,  and  in  the  mem- 
Dranous  partitions  between  the  radiatine  chamber!. 
Of  these,  one  small  species  inhabits  the  British  seas;  it 
beionffs  to  the  cenus  Caryophyllia.  A  very  beautUiil 
coralline  formation  of  this  description  is  that  produced 
by  the  Fwn^,  an  animal  allied  to  the  sea-anemone, 
and  inhabitmg  onl^  tropical  seas.  It  consists  of  a  thick 
round  plate,  sometimes  several  inches  in  diameter,  from 
one  surface  of  which  arise  thin  vertical  plates,  radiat- 
ing very  regularly  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
From  the  presence  of  these  thin  plates,  or  lamella,  the 
whole  of  this  group  of  corals  and  madrepores  have  been 
designated  as  latnelli/urm.  The  individual  i>olype8  be- 
longing to  such  structures  are  connected  by  a  gelatinous 
flesh  enveloping  the  whole,  which  seems  to  answer  to 
the  membranous  pith  lining  the  stems  of  the  compound 
Hydroida.  It  is  by  this  flesh,  rather  than  by  the 
polypes  themselves,  that  much  of  the  stony  mass  is  de- 
posited, as  may  be  seen  by  examining  many  species  in 
which  the  intervals  between  the  cells  are  considerable. 
The  variety  of  aspect  which  these  masses  present  is  very 
ereat;  but  there  is  little  difference,  so  far  as  is  known, 
in  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  individual  polypes, 
which  form  part  of  the  beings  in  their  living  state. 

None  but  stony  corals  are  formed  by  Polypifera  of 
this  order  ;  but  there  are  many  of  that  description 
which  do  not  belong  to  it,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter 
speak.  However,  it  is  to  this  order  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  species  belong  which  are  concerned  in 
erecting  the  massive  structures  known  at  present  under 
the  names  of  coral  reefs  and  islands,  as  well  as  those 
which  appear  to  have  existed  in  still  greater  amount 
in  former  epochs  of  the  earth's  history,  and  to  have 
given  origin  to  the  greater  part  of  the  limestone  rocks 
which  constitute  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  crust 
known  to  us.  This  order  may  be  denominated  that  of 
Aeliniform  polypes,  from  the  general  resemblance  of 
the  animals  composing  it  to  the  sea-anemone  ;  or  HeU- 
anthoida, from  their  similarity  in  aspect,  when  ex- 
panded, to  the  sun-flower. 

III.— Astoroido. 

The  next  order  of  Polypifera  is  ono  which  brings  us 
nearly  to  the  foi-m  of  the  sponge.  In  the  compound 
groups  we  have  been  last  considering,  the  polypes  form 
an  important  part  of  the  general  structure;  and  in  some 
instances  each  may  be  regarded  as  existing  almost  for 
itself  alone,  even  where  nianjf  are  united  by  the  con- 
necting fleshy  matter.  But  in,  the  group  to  be  next 
treated,  the  polypes  seem  quite  subordinate,  and  the 
general  mass  appears  to  have  (as  in  the  sponge)  much 
more  of  the  character  of  a  single  individual.  In  these 
structures  we  observe,  too,  that  the  hard  basis  or  skele- 
ton is  seldom  so  distinct  from  the  living  tissue  as  in 
the  lamellifonr  corals,  the  two  often  passing  into  each 
other  by  almost  insensible  gradations.  The  density  of 
the  skeleton  varies  considerably  in  the  different  species. 
Sometimes  it  is  of  a  spon^  character,  as  in  the  A  Icy-  ■ 
ontum ;  at  others  of  a  stin,  homy  texture,  as  in  the 
QorgoMa,  or  Sea-Fan ;  and  occasionally  of  a  stony  hard- 
ness, as  in  the  Red  Coral. 

The  Alcyonia  arc  found  abundantly  on  many  parto 
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uioallT  a  mora  diitinot  mTeloiM  than  th«  true  iponns, 
and  thia  haa  wmetimei  a  leathery  character.  Their 
interior  ia  traTened  by  a  leriei  of  canale,  which  ramify 
and  inoMulate  with  each  other. 

The  polypes  thenuelTes  have  aome  resemblance  to 
the  aea-anemone,  but  they  are  uaually  much  smaller, 
and  of  mora  d^cate  atructura.  Thera  are,  however, 
aome  important  differances,  upon  which  the  character 
of  the  order  is  founded.  The  tentaonU,  instead  of  being 
numerous,  and  arranged  in  soTeml  rows,  are  only  eight 
in  number,  and  form  one  circle;  they  ara  broMl,  and 
almoat  iMf-like,  inatead  of  being  round  and  slender; 
the  month  ia  aituated  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  leads 
to  the  stomach,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  body; 
around  the  stomach  an  the  ovarial  ehambtn,  separated 
by  radiating  partitions,  but  only  eight  in  number;  the 
stomach  opena  into  the  canal,  upon  the  end  of  which  the 
polype  is  placed,  and  all  the  fluid  which  enters  the 
mass  appears  to  be  taken  in  through  these  mouths; 
ti^e  OTanal  oluunbers  also  communicate  with  the  canal 
beneath;  indeed  they  may  be  said  to  be  a  continuation 
of  it,  for  the  partitions  oetween  them  are  prolonged 
downwurds  into  the  canal,  forming  plaits  or  folds  of  its 
linbc  membrane,  in  which  the  ova  or  germs  are  deve- 
lopea ;  so  that  these  ara  produced  from  the  general 
mass  rather  than  from  the  polype— and  the  whole  struc- 
tura  may  be  regarded  as  a  higher  kind  of  sponge. 

The  polypes  ara  capable  of  being  drawn  entiraly 
within  tne  protuberances  on  the  aurface  of  the  Alcyonia, 
and  even  these  projections  become  flattened  when  the 
animals  ara  in  a  state  of  great  contraction.  In  this 
condition  they  ara  often  left  by  the  tide,  and  if  then 
placed  in  a  glass  of  clear  water,  their  gradual  expansion 
may  be  watwed.  The  protuberances  from  the  surface 
first  show  themselres,  and  the  polypes,  one  by  one,  ap- 
pear at  their  summits,  and  slowly  expand  their  teuta- 
oula,  until  the  whole  surface  appears  oorered  with 
delicate  blossoms.  The  entire  mass  then  not  unfre- 
quently  swells  to  twice  or  thrice  its  original  sise.  If 
any  one  of  the  poljrpes  be  irritated,  it  slirinks  into  its 
hiding-place,  but  those  near  it  aro  not  affected.  If  the 
irritation  of  the  part  be  prolonged,  howerer,  those  in 
tba  neighbourhood  gradually  uiow  themselres  influ- 
enced by  it,  and  draw  themseWes  in  ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner the  whole  mass  may  be  ultimately  affected.  The 
same  results,  however,  may  be  produced  by  irritating  a 
portion  of  the  spongy  substance  intermediate  between 
the  polypes.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  sensibility 
to  impressions  ia  not  confined  to  the  polypes  alone,  but 
that  the  whole  mas*  must  be  regarded  aa  possessed  of 
animal  properties. 

Thera  is  one  species  in  thia  order  which  differs  from 

all  the  rest  in  the  consolidation  of  the  exterior  rather 

than  of  the  interior  tissue;  so  that  a  stony  tu6g  is 

formed  instead  of  a  central  stem.    Thia  is  the  Tubipora 
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orlindrioal  mm,  and  ita  extaiior  nembtana  ia  prograa> 
BlTely  oonaolidated  into  a  atenT  tube,  wkidi  is  thai 
gradually  inirraaaing  in  langtk  by  new  dapoaits  at  ita 
upper  and.  At  owtain  intarvala,  the  aofs  membrane 
(wnloh  ia  alwaya  projoetlng  beyond  tka  month  of  tk« 
tube)  is  flattened  down  Into  a  sort  of  collar,  which  la 
consolidated  likewise;  and  tha  eollara  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  tubea,  ooming  in  contact  with  one  another, 
form  a  aort  of  floor  or  ahelf,  which  graatly  atrengthan* 
the  mass.  Ailer  thia  collar  la  formed,  the  tube  u  oon. 
tinued  aa  befora  for  another  period,  when  a  aimiUr 
floor  ia  again  produoed  by  tha  aimultanooua  action  of 
the  polypea  compodng  thia  beautiAil  atruetnro. 

To  this  order  the  term  otAloyomiaH  Polypifeta  (from 
the  name  of  one  of  ita  principal  groupa),  may  be  conve* 
niently  applied ;  it  ia  also  known  by  the  dengnation  of 
Asteroida,  from  the  atar-ahaped  form  presented  br  the 
tentacula  when  expanded.  Its  most  luxuriant  kinds 
ara  natives  of  tropical  aeaai  thua  the  AkgoniMm  po- 
cWum,  or  Neptune'a  cup,  which  abounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  SInnpora,  Is  one  of  the  most  bulky  spedea 
at  prasent  existmg;  but  the  smaller  tribes  abound  in 
our  own  aeaa.  No  maaaire  atony  polyparioa  are  formed 
by  the  animala  of  thia  order. 

IV.-<Aioidloida. 

The  last  order  of  Polypifera  fkr  auipassea  tXL  the  rest 
in  the  complexity  of  ita  organisation.  They  seem  mora 
independent  of  one  another  than  they  aro  in  tho  asso- 
ciated groups  of  tho  others ;  but  thev  an  not  known  to 
exist  in  an  abeolutely  isolated  condition.  They  all  ograo 
in  two  essential  points — the  possession  of  a  second  ex- 
ternal orifice  to  the  digestive  carity,  and  the  presence 
of  cilia  on  their  arms.  By  theaa  they  an  distinguished 
from  the  other  Polypifera.  Tha  latter  of  these  cha- 
racters has  been  embodied  in  tha  term  eilio-bnteklata 
(ciliated-armed),  which  is  very  appropriate.  They 
have  also  been  called  Bryoxoa,  mm  their  fancied 
reserablanoe  to  mosses;  and  AtctdMda,  itonx  their 
affinity  to  the  atcidin,  a  group  in  the  lowest  or  tuni- 
cated  class  of  molluscs. 

The  members  of  this  order  seem  to  attain  their  f\ill 
development  under  a  less  constantly  elevated  tempera- 
ttu«  than  that  required  by  the  Helianthoida.  Stony 
corals  ara  formed  by  them  in  many  seas  of  the  tem- 
perate cone,  and  the  mora  delicate  species  abound  on 
our  own  coasts.  This  fact  is  interesting,  when  we  com- 
pora  the  fossil  with  the  recent  coral  formations. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  the  coral  for- 
mations, which  ara  at  the  present  time  effecting  so  ra- 
markable  a  change  on  the  surface  of  tho  globe,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  enormous  amount  of 
animal  existence  that  must  be  concerned  in  producing 
them.  Much  error  has  prevailed  on  this  subject,  how- 
ever ;  and  in  some  points  exaggerations  hare  been  pro- 
duced through  superficial  observation.  But  hera,  as  in 
almost  eveiy  department  of  natura,  the  truth,  as  dis- 
closed by  a  more  careftil  examination,  is  far  more 
wonderful  than  the  showy  covering  in  which  the  com- 
mon love  of  the  marvellous  may  have  enveloped  it. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  the  coral  masses,  forming 
reefs  or  islands,  ara  built  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean.  This  is  not  strictly  true ;  for  it  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  none  of  the  species  which  form  the  massive 
stony  structures  of  which  these  ara  composed,  can  exist 
at  a  greater  depth  than  from  80  to  120  feet.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  supposing  the  nlative  level  of  tho 
land  and  soa  to  have  been  always  tho  same  as  at  pre- 
sent, these  coral  structures  must  be  based  on  the  sum- 
mits of  submarine  mountains  or  ridges  of  hills,  which 
rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  like  corresponding 
hills  and  ridges  upon  the  dry  land ;  since  deep  water  u 
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klaiottalwMritolMlbundluUMirndckboarhood.  Tbto 
to  urwUblj  irue  to  m  oerUin  •xltat.  Tlian  to  nmob 
toUltoTcUiAl  mM  rock  eiiiUak  nograUdapih  banwUk 
th«  mrftn  of  miim  of  the  totoodt)  Mid  thai*  m«  bumj 
in  wUoh  it  fbrms  part  of  thwn,  m  oom  of  roek  rtolng 
out  of  th«  wator,  ineniitod  with  m  tumet  of  oonJ. 
Monormr,  it  nwjr  bo  ttatod  m  k  gmtnl  fMt,  that  tfaer* 
li  no  put  of  thow  MM  in  wUoh  the  tompemtura,  depth 
of  wfttor,  Mid  other  cinumatMioei,  are  fhrouriible  to 
the  opemtioni  of  the  ooral-polrpee,  in  which  ther  Me 
not  ooDitMitly  At  work)  mm  tbui  chMineto  mo  being 
ooutantl/  rendered  nurrower  Mid  ehallower,  mmI  hM* 
bourt  Me  being  blocked  up  which  were  formerly  ma- 
oeatible.  But  thto  takee  plaoe  with  Iom  rapiditjr  thMt 
to  cenarmlly  imagined. 

The  eoral  tolandi  of  the  Paoiflo  and  Indian  Oeeani 
oonititute  a  large  proportion  of  the  croupe  with  whidi 
that  Tast  area  to  MattMvd.  Imomelnetanoea  theyare 
oondderabl/  olerated  aboro  iU  lerel ;  but  in  general 
their  lurfaoa  to  but  little  railed  abore  it.  Ai  the  polypes 
do  not  build  abore  low-watn  mMk,  it  does  not  oeoome 
at  onoe  apparent  how  eren  thto  eleration  to  attained.  It 
to  to  be  remembered,  howerer,  that  in  the  tropical  ooean 
there  to  an  almost  oonitant  inooeMion  of  warea  driven 
by  the  trade-wind  tnm  eaet  to  west.  These,  dashing 
against  the  windward  side  of  the  islands,  break  off  blocks 
from  the  masses  of  ooral,  which  they  cast  upon  the  sum- 
mit. An  aooumulation  of  these  blocks,  consolidated  by 
•mailer  fragments,  Mid  by  the  sand  resulting  from  their 
constant  metion,  graduaUy  produces  a  firm  rocky  super- 
stratum. The  surface  of  this,  decomposed  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, forms  a  calcareous  soil,  which  is  well  adapted 
to  the  crowth  of  many  kinds  of  plants;  and  thoir  seeds 
bebg  £iiled  by  the  sea,  or  brouaht  through  the  air  by 
birds,  take  root  in  it,  so  oa  speedily  to  coTcr  the  island 
with  a  luxuriant  Tegotation.  The  growth  and  decay  of 
sucoessiTe  crops  gradually  covers  with  a  thick  layer  of 
mould  the  previous  chalkv  soil;  and  thto  affords  support 
to  the  most  beautiAil  kinds  of  tropical  plants,  whicn  the 
humidity  of  the  insulw  atmosphere  enables  to  flourish 
to  a  degree  rarely  seen  on  continents. 

Several  of  the  coral  Islands  take  the  form  of  rings, 
containing  torge  basins  of  water  communicating  with 
the  sea,  which  are  termed  laeoons.  These  were  pro- 
bably erected  on  the  craters  of  submarine  volcanoes;  of 
the  existence  of  many  of  which  beneath  the  Pacific 
Ooean  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  first  rise  to  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  circular  reefs;  the  windward  side 
is  gradually  raised  above  the  sea-level  br  the  process 
alraady  described;  but  an  owning  usually  remains  at 
the  leeward  side,  through  wmoh  the  water  that  washes 
into  the  central  basin  may  flow  out.  As  the  whole  rins  is 
mduidly  elevated,  however,  the  source  of  this  overflow 
dimlnudies,  and  gradually  ceases;  the  leeward  channel 
is  filled  up  by  the  growth  of  coral,  and  the  lagoon  is 
cut  off  from  the  sea.  This  basin,  also,  is  at  last 
filled  up  by  the  accumulation  of  fragments  of  coral, 
and  by  the  growth  of  the  more  delicate  species  in 
its  interior;  and  at  last  one  nearly  uniform  surface  is 
produced. 

There  is  reason  to  believo,  however,  that  in  manv 
instances  the  coral  extends  to  a  much  greater  depth 
beneath  the  surface  than  that  in  which  the  animals  are 
known  to  live;  and  the  question  then  arises.  In  what 
manner  was  it  formed!  A  careful  examination  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ooean  shows  us  that  many  of  them, 
which  rise  considerably  above  the  surface,  are  entirely 
composed  of  coral.  Now,  as  the  coral  polypes  never 
build  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  to  evident  that  some 
subterranean  movement,  probably  of  a  volcanic  nature, 
must  have  lifted  these  tolands  from  the  bed  of  the  ocesm. 
In  some  instances,  the  height  at  which  coral  may  be 
found  to  very  great—not  less  than  eight  or  nine  thousand 
feet.  It  to  not  improbable,  then,  that  as  the  bottom  of 
some  parts  of  the  ocean  to  itoing,  that  of  others  should 
be  falling.  If  a  coral  island  had  been  originally  formed 
in  the  usual  way,  and  had  then  gradualfy  sunk  in  the 
tfater,  the  polypes  would  have  continued  to  build  it  up 
to  the  surface;  and  thus  almost  any  thickness  of  coral- 
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wbaldmoe. 

One  of  the  meet  extraordiaaiy  ooral  giowths  knows, 
to  ike  barrier-reef  whioh  ttretohee  akmg  tha  ihwee  of 
New  Holland,  at  a  distanoa  of  usually  more  than  a  hun- 
dred milea  from  the  ooaat.  Thto  to  abora  a  thousand 
milea  long;  and  for  several  hundred  allaa  haa  no  break 
wide  enough  to  give  pusaga  to  a  shin.  It  to  acaroaly 
oonoeivable  that  a  suhmaruie  ridge  eThlU  ikonld  exist, 
a  thousand  milee  in  length,  and  apptoaahlng  orenrwhera 
within  -one  hundred  feet  of  the  same  aUvallon ;  for  such 
a  ridge  to  nowhere  seen  on  the  dry  tond.  Batlttoeaay 
to  aooount  for  thto  remarkahto  stmetore,  if  we  aapposa 
that  the  ridge  waa  formerly  more  or  ksa  elevated  above 
the  surfaaa;  and  that  Ita  diflbrent  parte  nadually 
became  incrusted  and  capped  with  oon^  as  tney  were 
submersed,  idin  whioh  tne  growth  would  eontinue 
upon  the  same  parts,  until  the  whole,  being  thua 
depressed  and  covered,  became  the  continuous  mass 
whioh  is  now  witnessed.  That  such  depressions  are 
taking  place  in  some  tolands  of  the  Pacific,  is  a  fact 
substantiated  not  only  by  the  traditions  of  the  natives, 
but  by  oliservations  made  since  they  have  been  visited 
by  Europeans. 

Then  are  many  instanoea  in  which  the  coral  atruo- 
turea  of  comparatively  recent  origbi  have  undergone  a 
metamorphoua,  which  oausea  them  to  loae  in  aoma 
degree  their  original  aspect.  Large  masses,  when  long 
exposed  to  the  Mr,  become  changM  into  a  solid,  often 
aomewhat  crystalline  rock,  in  which  the  traces  of 
organic  structure  aro  very  indistinct,  and  with  which 
the  moMiUatn  or  teeondary  limaUme  closely  corresponds. 
This  is  observed  in  the  Bermudas.  Moreover,  the  ooral 
sand  oflen  becomes  agglutinated,  by  the  percolation  of 
water  through  it,  into  a  rnr  hard  stone:  it  to  in  such 
a  mass  that  the  human  skeleton,  found  on  the  shore  at 
Ouadaloupe,  and  now  placed  in  the  British  Museum,  to 
imbedded.  Thto  stone,  when  minutely  examined,  to 
seen  to  consist  of  a  number  of  rounded  l^ains,  cemented, 
as  it  wero,  together;  and  it  closely  resembles  the  rock 
known  to  the  geologist  as  oolite.  Further,  where  ahallow 
water  exists  around  ooral  islands,  the  bottom  to  found 
to  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  white  mud,  which  to  formed 
br  the  decay  of  the  animal  matter  that  held  together 
the  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  stony  corals, 
and  these  are  oonsequentlv  set  at  liberty  in  a  finely- 
divided  state,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in  a  form  which,  if 
dry,  would  constitute  cfudA,  Thus  we  may  trace  very 
distinctly  the  mode  in  which  some  of  the  principM 
kinds  of  limestone  strata  may  have  taken  theto  origin 
in  coral  formations. 

Now  the  mountain  limestone,  as  it  ia  termed — a  rock 
very  abundant  in  Britain,  extending  over  large  areas 
beneath  the  coal-fields,  and  sometimes  exhibiting  an  un- 
broken thickness  of  nearly  200  feet — to  in  some  ports 
evidently  composed  of  accumulations  of  shells,  stems  of 
encrinites,  &c.  But  in  many  others  the  remains  of 
oorato  are  very  distinct;  and  these  are  so  blended  with 
the  rocky  mass,  as  to  mako  it  appoM  probable  that 
the  latter  also  waa  once  in  the  state  of  ooral,  but  was 
gradually  changed  by  the  prooess  just  described.  Fur- 
ther, the  collections  of  other  animal  remains  (shells, 
fishes,  and  the  like)  are  joat  such  aa  we  should  expect 
to  find  on  the  margin  of'^a  coral  reef  existing  at  that 
epoch;  and  a  similar  process  of  fossilisation  is  taking 
place  on  the  ooral  shores  of  the  present  epoch — the 
imbedded  series  of  animak  only  bemg  different.  The 
great  thickness  of  the  beds  or  thto  rook  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  depth  of  the 
coralline  masses  of  modem  formation. 

Thero  are  observed,  in  rocks  of  more  recent  forma- 
tion, appearances  which  still  more  clearly  indicate  that 
they,  too,  were  originally  formed  by  coral  polypes. 
These  are  often  found  only  vrithin  narrow  limits,  aa  if 
they  had  been  reefs  or  islands  of  small  size.  Thus  we 
find  a  stone  called  coiil-rag  in  Oxfordshire;  and  very 
distinct  coral  beds  in  the  crag  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
England.  It  to  interesting  to  remark,  that  the  remains 
of  ooral  which  an  found  in  the  older  limestones,  all 
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canM|HNi<l  with  that*  »t  itraMtnt  kboundliiK  uMur  th« 
•«|ii«tor,  Mid  exhibit  th«  hnuUiform  chM«ot«r{  whilit 
th«jr  an  gndntUy  r*pUe«d  in  tM  n«ww  itntft  hj  ipe- 
eltt  more  klliwl  to  thote  at  )  i«wnt  txirtlii|{  in  ttmpt- 
nUa  ellmfttat.  Tbia  ii  on«  of  the  many  <kota  which  lend 
tu  prore  thnt  thit  n»rt  of  the  earth  had  at  lome  former 
period  a  much  higher  temperature  than  at  preeent. 

We  tee,  then,  that  vaet  ae  are  the  work*  of  the 
•lifting  eneciee  of  thia  claaa,  they  are  probably  far 
iurpaiaed  by  the  accumulation*  of  former  aj^e*.  which 
conititute,  in  tome  form  or  other,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  lolid  roeke  of  the  terrettrial  cruat.  Auil  thus  we 
■ee  the  excmplilloation  of  a  principle  which  haa  fre- 
quently come  under  our  notice — that  in  tho  economy 
of  Nature  nothing  ia  ineigniflcantt  and  that  the  rao«t 
gigantio  effect!  may  be  produced  by  the  coiitinuou* 
multiplication  eren  of  tho  humblett  among  the  living 
iiihabltanta  of  the  globe. 


CLAM  XXIL-rORirERA. 

Of  all  the  beinn  usually  known  under  the  dc«isna> 
tion  /oopHTTia,  theiS^poNj^t  and  their  nllici,  conitltut- 
ing  the  daae  Porifera,  appear  to  have  the  b««t  claim  to 
the  title,  aince  they  preieut  to  complete  an  admixture  of 
the  character!  of  plant*  and  animal*,  that  it  i*  diflicult 
to  iay  to  which  diviiion  of  the  organiied  world  thoy 

nerly  belong.  Like  plant*,  they  are  iixo<l  to  one  ipot 
ng  the  whole  of  their  liTei,  Rubicquently,  at  lca«t, 
to  their  first  derelopmont ;  they  Mwm  to  poiiRCM  no 
■maibility,  for  they  can  be  torn  or  wounded  in  anyway, 
without  uowing  by  their  raoTemeut*  any  indication  of 
being  affected  by  the  ii^jury;  and  thev  do  not  Ap|>ear 
to  have  that  power  of  executing  voluntary  motiuni 
which  mn*t  be  regarded  u  the  diitinguishiiij;  charac- 
teriatio  of  animal*.  On  the  other  hand,  they  present  a 
■tracture  which  i*  not  analogous  to  anything  found  in 
plant*,  but  ii  limilar  to  that  of  being*  undoubtedly  be- 
longing to  the  Animal  Kinploni:  with  these  Iwing*  they 
arc  connected  by  iutcnntxliato  form*,  prenonting  a  re- 
gular gradation  of  increaiing  complexity  of  *tructure 
and  variety  of  function ;  and  there  aro  certain  niore- 
menti,  both  in  the  adult  and  in  the  undeveloped 
sponge,  which  are  more  analogou*  to  thow  seen  in 
higher  animal*,  than  to  any  obierved  in  plant*.  On 
tho  whole,  however,  the  evidence  for  the  animal  cha- 
racter of  the  sponge*  seems  to  preponderate;  and  tliey 
will  be  accordingly  considered  here.  Still,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  if  they  are  included  in  the  Animal  King- 
dom at  all,  the  lowest  place  in  the  scale  should  be 
assigned  to  them. 

'Ine  common  sponge  is  a  sufficiently  characteriftie 
form  of  the  class,  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  general 

account  of  the  struc- 
ture which  prevails 
*'^  in  it.  On  looking 
'  at  it*  exterior,  we 
observe  that  it  is 
covered  by  »  number 
of  closely -set  and 
minute  orifice* ;  and 
that  larger  open- 
ings are  dispoHed 
at  intervals  among 
these.  The  former 
aro  teiTaed  7>orei,  the 
latter  t>ent«.  On  cut- 
ting into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  sponge, 
it  is  seen  to  consist 
of  a  sort  of  network  of  filaments,  interlacing  together 
in  such  a  manner,  lu  to  leave  large  channels  and 
spaces  of  various  forms,  which  communicate  with  each 
other.  The  laiga  channels  terminate  in  the  vents;  and 
on  tracing  any  one  of  them  into  the  substance  of  the 
sponge,  it  it  seen  to  divide  and  send  off  ramifying 
branches,  which  at  last  lose  themselves  in  the  spongy 
network  that  lies  around  them;  and  this  communi- 
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eatst  wltb  the  pone  on  the  eitemal  surflMe.  Tke  ta> 
terlacluf  fibres,  of  whieh  tke  wall*  of  the  large  cMwIe, 
and  the  ■pongy  tiasue  between  Ifcem,  are  aUke  com* 
posed,  entirely  consist  of  a  sort  of  heny  mlm»i  matter, 
as  may  be  |iercelved  by  buining  a  snail  portion.  In 
other  specie*  we  fiml  tfimtim,  or  needle-like  eryttals,  of 
silex  or  of  carbonate  of  lime,  dispoaed  amongst  thete, 
giving  to  the  structure  much  greater  flnnneti,  but  de* 
priving  it,  more  or  leie  completely,  of  that  elaeticit/ 
which  1*  10  u*oful  in  the  common  sponge. 

The  substance  known  as  «pe*v*  is,  nowever,  but  the 
skeleton  of  the  animal ;  the  whole  substance  being 
beaten  and  s<>aked  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  with  a  view 
to  bleach  it,  and  to  dissolve  anv  adherent  portions  of 
lime,  beforo  bringing  it  to  market.  When  alive,  the 
fibrous  network  i*  clothed,  within  and  without,  by  a 
thin  gelhtinou*  substance,  very  like 'the  white  of  an 
e^.  Tliis  lines  all  the  passages,  and  cover*  the  este* 
nor;  but  it  drain*  away  when  the  sponge  is  removed 
(Vom  the  water.  In  this  the  peculiar  vital  endowments 
of  tliu  being  appear  to  reside.  These  are  manifested 
not  only  by  its  slow,  but  regular  growth,  but  by  a  curious 
circulation  of  fluid  constantly  taking  place  within  the 
mn.Hs.  When  a  sponge  is  examined  in  its  living  state, 
lutnoath  the  water,  a  constant  current  is  seen  to  issue 
from  the  vents;  lieing  made  evident  by  the  disturbance 
of  the  water,  and  by  the  movement  of^|>articles  floating 
in  it.  It  may  also  be  ascertained  that  a  constant  flow 
of  water  takes  place  inwards  through  the  pores ;  for 
small  solid  particles  upon  their  edges  are  occasionally 
seen  to  be  sucked  in.  No  intermission  con  be  detected 
during  tho  life  of  the  B|)oiige  in  these  current*,  which 
evidently  have  for  their  object  to  convey  thf ,  nutritive 
matter  contained  in  the  water  into  the  interior  of  the 
moss,  and  also  to  carry  off  the  particles  which  are  to  be 
excreted,  since  thin  films  detached  from  the  living  tissue 
are  seen  to  pass  out  from  tho  vents  along  with  the  fluid 
ejected  from  them. 

The  relative  position  of  tho  jwrei  and  vmU  differs 
much  in  the  difleront  kinds  of  sponge.  Sometimes  all 
the  former  are  on  one  side,  and  the  latter  on  the  other. 
Not  unt'ruquently,  tho  vents  are  placed  on  the  summit 
of  little  conical  prominences,  which  look  like  crater*  of 
a  volcano ;  and  the  itream  is*uing  from  them,  when 
*een  under  a  inicro*co]>e,  may  be  likened  to  a  miniature 
eruption.  Occasionally  the  sitonge  assumes  the  form  of 
a  hollow  cylinder,  which  hangs  at  one  extremity  from 
a  rock;  the  pore*  are  all  upon  the  exterior  surface, 
whilst  the  Tents  open  into  the  interior  cavity,  and  their 
united  stream  rusnos  out  with  considerable  energy  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder. 

Sponges  may  be  multiplied,  like  plants,  b^  artificial 
division,  each  portion  becoming  a  new  individual ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  is  their  natural  mode  of 
increase.  Thev  propagate  by  detaching  little  round 
gelatinous  bodies,  termed  aemmulet,  from  their  living 
tissue;  which  in  time  derelop  the  original  form  of  the 
parent.  These  aro  produced  in  the  network  between 
the  largo  canals,  into  which  they  find  their  way;  when 
mature,  thny  pas*  out  of  the  vents  in  the  current  which 
sweeps  througu  tbein,  and  by  which  they  are  conveyed 
to  a  distance.  In  these  geramules  a  peculiar  motion, 
like  that  of  animalcules,  may  be  seen  for  some  time: 
they  swim  hither  and  thither ;  at  lost  they  fix  them- 
selves, and  begin  to  deposit  the  homy  or  earthy  particles 
which  are  to  form  their  skeleton;  and  the  system  of 
canals  gradually  shows  itself  in  their  substance.  When 
once  they  have  fixed  themselves,  thev  seem  to  lose  all 
power  of  further  movement,  and  remain  during  the  rest 
of  their  lives  attached  to  the  same  spot. 

Some  kinds  of  sponges  are  found  on  almost  all  shores ; 
and  some  frequent  Mep  water,  whence  they  can  only 
be  obtained  by  dredging.  It  iv  in  this  manner  that  tho 
sponge  of  commerce  is  prociirod  from  the  Mediterranean, 
tne  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  the  other  localities  it  fre- 
quents. Sponges  are  not  confined  to  the  sea,  however, 
for  there  is  a  species  which  inhabits  fresh  water. 

With  the  notice  of  this  group  we  appropriately  cIosq 
the  sub}eci  of  Stbibmatic  Zooloot. 
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NATvmAL  PniLOMPHT  is  a  term  of  wide  Import,  and 
has  refersne-  to  r.M  those  branches  of  physical  science 
which  treat  of  "i-,Ung  bodies,  their  constitution,  their 
motions,  their  mutual  connections,  and  their  influenre 
on  each  other.  By  eilsting  bodies  we  mean  those  made 
known  to  us  by  our  sense* ;  for  a  body  standing  in  no 
conneotion  with  our  senses,  has,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, no  existence.  The  province  of  the  natural  phi- 
locopher  is  therefore  to  trace  tbe  connection  subsisting 
between  the  VMied  phenomena  brought  under  his  know- 
ledge by  means  of  the  senses,  and  so  to  arranse  them, 
that  they  may  elucidate  each  other,  and  manliest  their 
mutual  dapendenoe.  When  we  have  established  the  con- 
nection of  one  phenomenon  with  another,  we  are  said 
to  have  txplainid  it;  and  a  natural  law  is  obtained  as 
soon  as  the  unchangeable  link  of  connection  between 
the  natural  phenomena  is  understood,  even  should  we 
remwbi  ignorant  of  the  final  cause.  In  this  enlarged 
sense,  the  science  may  be  considered  as  embracing  all 
that  can  be  known  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  the  air, 
and  of  the  earth  and  ita  varied  materials  and  produc- 
tions. It  is  usual,  however,  to  divide  it  into  two  great 
branohat — Natural  Uittoty,  treatine  of  the  nature  of 
individual  objects,  and  arranging  tnem  into  svstems, 
accordbg  to  their  different  cnaracters;  and  Natural 
PkUo$ophy,  which  endeavours  to  lay  oi>oi  <  o  laws  of 
the  materijd  universe.  The  former  embraces  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  kc.  which  are  commonly  distiuguislied 
as  matwral  sdences ;  and  the  latter  mechanics,  optics, 
chemistry,  and  other  departments  known  as  the  ph^tical 
sciences.  It  is  also  not  unusual  to  employ  the  term 
pklftiet,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  ehemiitrtf,  because 
the  former  refer*  more  especially  to  laws  not  depending 
upon  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  bodies,  whereas 
t(e  latter  treats  of  phenomena  almost  wholly  depend- 
ing upon  such  changes.  In  the  preseut  sheet,  we  shall 
confine  our  explanmons  to  the  laws  and  properties  of 
matter  and  motion,  reserving  mechanics,  byumstatics, 
pneumatics,  optics,  acoustics,  electricity,  and  other 
Dimnche*  of  natural  philoaophy  as  above  defined,  for 
subeequent  treatment. 


I.  MATTER  AND  ITS  PRurERTIES. 

Matter — or  that  of  which  all  bodies  are  composed 
whose  existence  is  made  known  to  us  by  means  of  t'.ie 
senses,  or  by  the  test  of  philosophic  experiment — is  pos- 
sessed of  various  properties,  some  of  which  are  essen- 
tial to  its  existence,  while  others  are  only  accidental  or 
contingent.  The  essential  properties  of  matter — are 
Impenetrability,  Extension,  tigure.  Divisibility,  Inertia, 
and  Attraction. 

InayautrahUity  is  that  quality  of  bodies  in  virtue  of 
which  each  occupies  a  certain  portion  of  space,  and  ex- 
cludes other  bodies  from  cxistmg  in  the  same  place  at 
the  same  instant.  In  the  usual  sense,  we  call  any  hard 
body,  such  as  a  stone,  impenetrable,  because  it  firmly 
resists  our  efforts  to  pierce  it.  But,  as  it  is  understood 
philosophically  (although  we  can  condense,  pierce,  and 
remove  the  greater  number  of  them),  all  bodies  are 
idike  impenetrable,  because  they  equally  possess  the 
property  of  excluding  other  substances  from  the  spaces 
which  they  occupy.  This,  in  fact,  b  saying  no  more 
than  that  two  things  cannot  be  in  the  same  place  at 
oncf,  which  is  a  self-evident  truth,  whether  we  apply 
it  to  a  single  particle  of  matter  or  a  large  mass. 

Every  body,  or  portion  or  particle  of  matter,  pos- 
sesses a  oerttun  extentioa  or  inagni^de.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  form  a  conception  of  mattnr,  however  minute 
nay  be  the  particle,  without  counectiug  with  it  the 
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idea  of  its  having  a  certain  bulk,  and  filling  a  oaitoin 
extent  of  spaoe.  In  common  phraseology,  we  expms 
this  property  of  bodies  by  the  word  $U;  or  eofiMM. 

The  next  property  demanding  our  attention  is  th« 
Jl$mt  of  bodies.  Figure,  or  form,  is  the  result  of  ez« 
tension,  for  we  cannot  have  the  Idea  of  a  body  possess 
Ing  lenith,  breadth,  and  depth,  without  its  having  soma 
kind  of  figure,  however  imgular.  The  volume  of  a 
body  has  no  relation  to  Its  figure.  Bodies  which  hava 
the  same  figure,  may  possess  very  diflbrent  volumaat 
and  bodies  may  have  the  same  volume,  but  possssi 
very  different  figures.  Thus  two  masse*  of  matter  may 
have  the  same  volume,  although  the  one  be  round,  and 
the  other  be  square. 

Matter  is  divisible  into  parts,  and  these  parts  may 
again  be  subdivided  into  other  parts.  By  this  Is  meant 
iMvMMMy,  or  separability.  To  the  practical  subdivisloa 
of  matter  It  seems  impossiblo  to  assign  a  limit;  and 
many  of  the  instances  of  it  which  may  bo  found  in 
philosophical  investigations  almost  exceed  oredibilitT. 
The  thinnest  part  of  a  soap-bubble,  which  Is  a  thm 
shell  of  water  and  the  matter  of  soap,  does  not  exceed 
in  thickness  the  '2,500,000th  part  of  an  inch.  The  use> 
All  arts  also  furnish  many  striking  examples;  but  it 
Is  in  the  organised  world  that  the  most  astonishing 
proofs  of  the  extreme  divisibility  of  globules,  or  par- 
ticles of  matter,  are  to  be  founfl.  Animalcules — that 
is,  animals  which  are  so  small,  as  to  be  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  -ivhich,  by  means  of  microscope*,  arc 
seen  floating  In  water — are  in  some  cases  so  minute, 
that  It  would  require  a  million  of  them  to  form  the 
bulk  of  a  grain  of  sand.  As  these  animalcules  possss*, 
in  every  case,  a  perfect  organisation,  to  enable  tnem  to 
perform  all  the  lunctions  of  life,  the  smallnes*  of  their 
difiisrent  parts,  and  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  par- 
tides  of  matter  which  compose  them,  are  too  exquisite 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  calculation :  the  Imagination 
is  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  their  wonderful  eco- 
nomy! The  efiluvium  or  odour  which  excites  the  sen- 
sation of  tmtU,  consists  of  an  incalculable  number  of 
particles  of  matter  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  so 
minute,  as  to  be  altogether  invisible  to  tne  eye.  The 
effluvium  given  forth  by  a  single  grain  of  musk  haa 
been  known  to  perfume  an  apartment  for  twenty  years, 
and  vet,  at  the  expiiy  of  Uiat  period,  there  was  no 
sensible  diminution  of  the  little  mass  from  which  the 
odour-yielding  particles  had  proceeded. 

But  although  divisibility  extends  far  beyond  the 
limits  perceptible  to  sense,  it  must  not  be  assumed, 
remarks  Professor  MUllcr,  that  it  is  wholly  unlimited; 
for  to  adopt  such  an  assumption,  were,  in  other  words, 
to  admit  that  the  size  of  the  ultimate  undivisible  par- 
ticle is  null,  while  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  ultimate 
particle  have  no  extension,  it  cannot  enter  into  the 
composition  of  an  extended  body.    It  is  upon  those 
considerations  that  the  natural  philosopher  bases  the 
hypothesis  that  all  bodies  are  composed  of  minute  par- 
ticles, which  cannot  be  further  dtsmtegrated,  but  are 
j  undivisible,  and  therefore  termed  atoms.    This  fundo- 
I  mental  view  of  the  constitution  of  borii^^  is  now  uni- 
I  versally  embraced  by  the  natural  phiLdopher  and  the 
i  chemist  as  the  atomic  theory.    In  speaking  of  small 
<  particle*,  without  actually  wishing  to  designate  them 
as  ultimate  portions  or  atoms,  it  is  usual  to  employ 
j  the  term  moucuU$,  which  is  synonymous  with  partldea 
:  of  a  mans. 

{  Molecules  of  matter  are  never  destroyed  or  lost, 
although  they  may  disappear  from  ou:'  immediate 
1  observation.  Under  certain  circumstanceii,  ther  may 
again  be  collected  into  a  body  without  change  of  form. 
I  Mercury,  water,  and  many  other  su. stances  may  be 
1  converted  into  rapoiu,  or  distilled  in  close  vessels. 
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without  any  of  their  particles  being  lost.  In  such  cnses 
there  is  no  decomposition  of  the  substances,  but  only  a 
diange  of  form  by  the  heat;  hence  the  mercury  and 
water  assume  their  original  state  again  on  cooling. 
When  bodies  suffer  decomposition  or  decay,  their  ele- 
mentary particles,  in  like  manner,  are  neither  destroyed 
nor  lost,  but  only  enter  into  new  arrangements  or  com- 
binations with  other  bodies.  When  a  piece  of  wood  is 
heated  in  a  close  Tesn-jl,  such  as  a  retort,  we  obtain 
water,  an  acid,  several  kinds  of  gas,  and  ther«  remains 
»  black,  porous  substance,  called  charcoal.  The  wood 
is  thus  decomposed  or  destroyed,  and  its  particles  take 
»  new  arrangement,  and  assume  aew  forms ;  but  that 
nothing  is  lost,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  if  _  the  water, 
acid,  gases,  and  charcoal  be  collected  and  weighed,  they 
will  he  found  exactly  as  heavy  as  the  wood  was  before 
distillation.  In  like  manner  the  decay  of  animal  or 
Tegetable  bodies  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  ground,  is 
only  a  process  by  which  the  particles  of  which  they 
were  composed  change  their  places,  and  assume  new 
forms.  The  decomposition  of  animals  and  vegetables 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  fertilise  the  soil, 
which  nourishes  the  growth  of  plants  and  other  vege- 
tables; and  these,  in  their  turn,  form  the  nutriment  of 
animal".  Thus  is  there  a  perpetual  change  from  death 
to  life,  and  from  life  to  death,  and  as  constant  a  succes- 
sion in  the  forms  and  places  which  the  partlviet;  of 
matter  assume.  Nothing  is  lost;  not  an  atom  of  matter 
is  struck  out  of  existence. 

Inertia  means  passiveness,  or  inactivity.  Thus  matter 
ii  perfectly  passive  in  submitting  to  any  condition  in 
which  it  is  placed,  whether  of  rest  or  motion.  When 
at  rest,  it  shovTS  an  inability  or  reluctan<r)r  to  move; 
and  when  in  motion,  it  shows  an  equal  inability  or  re- 
luctancy  to  come  to  a  state  of  rest.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  rock  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  never  changes  its 
position  in  respect  to  other  things  on  the  eai-th.  It  has 
of  itself  no  power  to  move,  and  would  therefore  for  ever 
lie  still,  unlesu  moved  by  some  external  force.  Now 
it  is  just  as  true  that  inert  matter  has  no  power  to  bring 
itself  to  rest  when  once  put  in  motion,  as  that  it  cannot 
put  itself  in  motion  when  at  rest ;  for  having  no  life, 
it  is  perfectly  passive  both  to  motion  and  rest,  and 
therefore  either  state  depends  entirely  upon  external 
drcumstances.  Many  instances  might  be  given  of  the 
tendency  which  matter  has  to  remain  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  happens  to  have  been  already  placed.  The 
following  are  among  the  moat  instructive  : — When  the 
Bi^s  of  a  ship  are  loosened  to  the  breeze,  slowly  and 
heavily  at  first  the  vessel  gets  into  motion,  but  gradu- 
ally its  speed  increases,  as  tte  force  by  which  it  is  im- 
pelled overcomes  the  inertia  of  its  mass.  A  great  force 
IS  necessary  at  first  to  set  a  vehicle  in  motion;  but 
when  once  this  is  effected,  it  goes  onward  with  compa- 
rative ease,  so  that,  in  fact,  a  strong  effort  is  necessary 
before  it  can  be  stopped.  If  a  person  be  standing  in  it 
when  it  is  suddenly  set  a-going,  his  feet  are  |>uiled  for- 
ward, whilst  his  body,  obeying  the  law  of  inertia,  re- 
mains where  it  was,  and  he  accordingly  falls  backwards 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vehicle  be  suddenly  stopped, 
and  the  individual  be  standing  in  the  same  position  as 
formerly,  the  tendency  which  his  body  has  to  move 
forward — for  it  acquired  the  same  motion  as  the  car- 
riage by  which  it  was  borne  along — will  cause  him  to 
fall  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  following  are  familiar  examples  of  the  inertia 
of  matter : — Upon  the  tip  of  the  finger  let  a  card  be 
balanced,  and  a  piece  of  money — say  a  shilling — laid 
upon  it.  Let  the  card  then  be  smartly  struck,  and  it 
will  fly  from  beneath  the  coin,  leaving  it  supported  upon 
the  finger.  This  st'scs  from  the  inertia  of  the  metal 
being  greater  than  the  friction  of  the  card  which  passes 
from  beneath  it.  Coursing,  or  hare-hunting,  affords 
another  striking  illustration  of  inertia.  In  that  field 
■port,  the  hare  seems  to  possess  an  instinctive  conscious- 
ness of  the  existence  of  this  law  of  matter.  When  pur- 
■ued  by  the  greyhound,  it  does  not  run  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  cover,  but  in  a  zig-zae  one.  It  douMei — that 
is,  suddenly  changes  the  direction  of  its  course,  and 
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turns  back  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  direction  in 
which  it  had  been  ruuning.  The  greyhound,  being  un> 
prepared  to  make  the  turn, 
and  therefore  unable  to  re-  .cv  -r 
sist  the  tendency  to  perse-  f't.^j 
vere  in  the  rapid  motion  'i^w* 
which  it  has  acquired,  is 
impelled  a  considerable  dis- 
tanoe  forward  before  it  can 
check  its  speed  and  return 
to  the  pursuit.  But  in  the 
meantime,  the  hare  has 
oeen  enabled  to  shoot  far 
ahead  in  the  other  direc- 
tion; and  although  a  hare 
is  much  lesa  fleet  than  a 
greyhound,  Hy  this  sden- 
tiflo  manoeuvring  it  often  escapes  its  pursuer. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  most  important  property 
—aMrootum— which  it  is  desirable  should  be  carefully 
studied.  It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  nature,  ascertained 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  every  atom  or  particle  of 
matter  has  a  tendency  to  approach,  or  to  be  attracted 
towards,  another  atom  or  particle.  This  forms  one  of 
the  leading  principles  in  modem  natural  philosophy. 
Experience  and  observation  demonstrate  that  this 
power  of  mutual  attraction  pervades  all  material  things, 
and  though  unseen,  except  in  its  results,  is  ever  present 
with  us — is  the  cause  of  particles  of  matter  adhering  to 
each  other,  and  forming  solid  masses — of  these  masses 
assuming  in  many  instances  a  round  or  globular  form 
— of  the  falling  of  bodies  to,  and  their  stability  on,  the 
earth — and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  ifVole  of  the 
planetuy  bodies  moving  in  their  paths  in  the  heavens. 
Attraction  is  of  different  kinds,  although  some  of  these 
may  be  merely  modifications  of  others,  and  has  received 
different  names,  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  acts.  The  force  which  keeps  the  particles  of 
matter  together,  to  form  bodies  or  masses,  is  called  aU 
traction  of  cohesion.  That  which  inclines  different  masses 
towards  each  other,  is  called  gravitation,  or  attraction  nf 
gravitation.  That  which  causes  liquids  to  rise  in  tubes, 
or  in  very  confined  situations,  is  called  capillary  attrac- 
tion. That  which  forces  the  particles  of  different  kinds 
of  matter  to  unite,  is  called  chemical  attraction.  That 
which  causes  the  magnetic  needle  to  point  constantly 
towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  is  magnetic  attraction. 
And  that  which  is  excited  by  friction  in  certain  sub- 
stances, is  known  by  the  name  of  electrical  attraction. 

Attraction  of  cohesion  acts  only  at  insensible  dis- 
tances, as  when  the  particles  of  bodies  apparently  touch 
each  other.  This  kind  of  attraction  may  be  described 
as  the  quality  in  nature  which  causes  matter  to  cohere 
or  stick  together.  It  is  much  stronger  in  some  bodies 
than  in  others.  It  is  stronger  in  the  metals  than  in 
most  other  substances,  and  in  some  of  the  metals  it  is 
stronger  than  in  others.  In  general,  it  is  most  powerful 
amon^  the  particles  of  solid  bodies,  weaker  among  those 
of  fluids,  and  least  of  all,  or  almost  entirely  wanting, 
among  elastic  fluids,  such  as  air  and  .the  pses.  Thus 
a  small  iron  wire  will  hold  a  suspended  weight  of  many 
pounds,  without  having  its  particles  separated;  the  par- 
ticles of  water  are  divided  by  a  very  small  force,  while 
those  of  air  are  still  more  easily  moved  among  each 
other.  These  different  properties  depend  on  the  force 
of  cohesion  with  which  the  several  particle:,  of  the8(> 
bodies  are  united. 

When  the  particles  of  a  body  can  be  suspended  in 
the  air  in  a  fluid  state,  they  will,  if  not  under  the 
attractive  influence  of  some  other  body,  arrange  them- 
selves, by  virtue  of  the  same  law,  around  a  centre,  and 
take  a  spherical  or  round  form.  Thus  a  small  quantity 
of  dew  suspended  on  the  point  of  a  thorn  or  leaf,  becomes 
a  globule,  because  in  that  case  the  attraction  of  the 
particles  towards  their  own  centre  is  greater  than  tho 
attraction  of  any  neighbouring  body.  Tears  running 
down  the  cheeks,  drops  of  ram,  and  hail,  are  all  ex- 
amples of  this  tendency  in  insulated  fluid  bodies  to 
assume  tho  globular  form.    When  two  perfect  globules 
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of  merottij  are  brought  into  contact,  they  instantly 
unite  together,  and  form  one  spherical  drop.  The  manu- 
fitcture  of  shot  is  also  a  striking  illustmtion.  The  lead 
is  melted,  and  poured  into  a  sieve  at  the  height  of 
about  two  bundled  feet  from  the  ground.  Each  stream 
of  lead,  immediately  after  leaving  the  sieve,  separates 
into  little  globules,  which,  before  they  reach  the  sround, 
are  cooled,  and  become  solid:  thus  is  formed  the  shot 
used  by  sportsmen.  To  account  for  the  globular  form 
in  all  these  cases,  we  have  only  to  consider  that  the 
particles  of  matter  are  mutually  attracted  towards  a 
common  centre,  and  in  liquids,  being  fifee  to  move,  they 
arrange  themselves  accordingly.  In  consequence  of 
this  law  of  nature,  it  is  considered  probable  that  the 
planetary  bodies,  including  our  earth,  were  oritrinally 
in  a  fluid  orFgaseous  state — that  in  that  state  they 
unavoidably  assumed  a  spherical  form,  and  were  then 
consolidated  into  their  present  consistoncy. 

The  force  by  which  smrjl  tubes,  or  porous  substances, 
raise  liquids  above  their  levels,  is  called  capillary  at- 
traction, from  capilla,  the  Latin  word  for  a  hair.  In 
a  wet  tea-cup,  or  other  vessel  containing  liquid,  you 
may  perceive  the  liquid  at  the  sides  rising  above  the 
level  of  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  surface ;  this  is 
caused  by  attraction.    If  two  glass  plates  be  brought 

very  near  each 
other,  so  as  to 
stand  parallel 
with  their  flat 
sides  in  almost 
mutual  con- 
tact, and  then 
their  lower 
end  be  dipped 
into  a  vessel  of 
water,  the 
fluid  will  rise  up  between  the  plates,  and  the  height  to 
which  it  rises  will  be  greater  the  nearer  the  plates  are 
to  each  other.  The  water  rises  very  little  on  the  out- 
sides  of  the  plates,  for  this  attraction  is  insensible  at 
even  moderately  small  distances.  If  a  glass  tube,  with 
an  exceedingly  small  or  capillary  bore,  be  dipv-  3d  in 
water,  the  fluid  will  rise  in  the  interior  of  the  tube ;  and 
the  smaller  the  bore,  the  higher  does  the  water  ascend. 
A  great  variety  of  porous  substances  are  capable  of  this 
kind  of  attraction.  If  a  piece  of  sponge,  or  a  lump  of 
sugar,  be  placed  so  that  its  lowest  comer  touches  the 
water,  the  fluid  will  rise  up  and  wet  the  whole  mass. 
In  the  same  manner  the  wick  of  a  lamp  will  carry  up 
the  oil  to  supply  the  flame,  though  the  flame  is  several 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  oil.  If  the  end  of  a  towel 
happens  to  be  left  in  a  basin  of  water,  it  will  empty  the 
basin  of  its  contents ;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  when 
a  dry  wedge  of  wood  is  driven  into  the  crevice  of  a 
rock,  and  afterwards  moistened  with  water,  as  when 
the  rains  fall  upon  it,  it  will  absorb  the  water,  swell, 
and  sometimes  split  the  rock.  The  lower  ports  of  the 
walls,  and  also  the  -larthen  floors  of  cottages,  are  in 
tho  same  manner  apt  to  become  damp,  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  moisture  upwards  from  the  ground — hence 
the  necessity  for  clearmg  away  all  wet  earthy  matter 
from  the  foundations  of  houses. 

Besides  these  varieties  of  -  attraction,  there  aie_,  as 
alieady  said,  chemical,  magnetic,  and  electric  attraction ; 
but  as  these  will  be  respectively  alluded  to  under  the 
heads  Cuemistby  and  Electkicity  in  the  present  series 
of  treatises,  they  do  not  require  particular  notice  here. 
We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  kind  of  attraction  which 
seems  to  unite  all  ordinary  masses  and  particles  of 
matter — namely,  the  attraction  of  gravitation: — 

As  the  attraction  of  cohesion  unites  the  particles  of 
matter  into  masses  or  bodies,  so  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation tends  to  force  those  masses  towards  each  other 
to  form  others  of  still  greater  dimensions.  The  force  of 
attraction  increases  in  proportion  as  bodies  approach 
each  other,  and  by  the  same  law  it  must  dimmish  in 
proportion  as  they  recede  from  each  other.  Attraction, 
m  tfldutical  language,  is  inversely  as  the  8q[uareB  of  tho 
diitaBce*  between  the  two  bodies ;  that  is,  in  proportion 


as  the  Mjuara  of  the  dtitano*  InoreuM,  in  the  lime 
proportion  attraction  deoreasei,  and  n  the  oontraiy. 
Thus,  if  at  the  distance  of  2  feet,  th«  attraction  be 
equal  to  4  pounds,  at  the  distance  of  4  feet  it  will  bo 
onlv  1  pound;  for  the  square  of  2  is  4,  and  the  square 
of  4  is  16,  which  is  4  times  the  square  of  2.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  attraction  at  the  distance  of  6  feet  be  8 
pounds,  at  the  distance  of  2  feet  it  will  be  9  times  as 
much,  or  27  pounds,  because  86,  the  square  of  6,  is 
equal  to  9  times  4,  the  square  of  2. 

The  gradual  diminution  of  attraction  ai  the  distance 
increases,  is  exemplified  in  the  following  table.  In  the 
upper  line,  the  distance  is  exprersed  by  progressive 
numbers ;  in  the  lower  corresponding  squares  the  dimi- 
nution of  attraction  is  indicated  by  the  common  arith- 
metical fractions:— 


Distance 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

and 
■Don. 

Attraction 

1 

1 

4 

1 

9 

1 

16 

1 

8fi 

1 

S6 

1 

4S 

1 

64 

and 
soon. 

It  is  here  seen  that  at  the  distance  of  8,  the  attractive 
force  is  diminished  to  a  64th  part  of  what  it  was  at  1. 

The  attractive  force  of  matter  is  also  in  proportion  to 
the  nuipbers  of  the  atoms  of  matter  which  a  body  con- 
tains :  the  aitruvti'm,  therefore,  does  not  proceed  from 
the  mere  surface  of  a  body,  but  from  all  the  particles 
which  individually  compose  it.    Some  bodies  of  the 
same  bulk  contain  a  much  greater  quantity  of  matter 
than  others:  thus  a  piece  of  lead  contains  about  twelve 
times  as  much  matter  as  a  piece  of  cork  of  the  same 
dimensions;  and  therefore  a  piece  of  lead  of  any  given 
size,  and  a  piece  of  cork  twelve  times  as  large,  will  at- 
tract each  other  equally.    The  attractive  power  of  any 
mass  acts  from  the  centre.   At  all  equal  distances  from 
the  centre  the  attractive  power  is  equal;  for  instance, 
in  a  body  perfectly  spherical,  the  attraction  to  the 
centre  would  be  the  same  at  all  parts  of  the  surface. 
The  distance  of  the  centre  of  a  sphere  from  its  surface 
is  called  the  semi-diameter  of  that  sphere — that  is,  the 
half  of  its  thickness.    At  a  point  as  far  from  the  sur- 
face of  a  sphere  as  its  semi-diameter,  its  attractive 
power  is  diminished  to  a  fourth.    At  three  distances, 
the  attraction  is  a  ninth;  at  four  distances,  a  sixteenth; 
and  so  on.     When  we  wish,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the 
relative  amount  of  the  attraction  which  any  moss  of 
matter  exercises  over  another,  the  rule  is,  to  inquire 
how  many  semi-diameters  of  the  one  the  other  is  dis- 
tant from  it,  and  then  to  multiply  that  number  by  itself. 
The  result  shows  how  many  times  the  attraction  at  this 
distance  is  less  than  at  the  surface  of  the  former.    The 
moon,  for  instance,,  is  distant  240,000  miles  from  the 
earth,  or  as  much  as  sixty  semi-diameters  of  the  earth; 
60  multiplied  by  60  gives  3600 ;  consequently,  the  at- 
traction exercised  by  the  earth  upon  the  moon  is  a 
3600th  part  of  what  it  would  exercise  upon  the  same 
mass  at  its  own  surface.    If  the  earth  were  a  perfectly 
spherical  body,  its  attraction  would  be  equal  every- 
where at  the  level  of  the  sea.    As  the  surface  at  the 
pole  is  about  thirteen  miles  nearer  the  centre  than  the 
surface  at  the  equator,  the  attraction  is  stronger  at  the 
former  than  at  the  latter  place :  it  gets  proportionally 
weaker  as  wo  advance  towards  the  equator,  on  account 
of  the  increase  of  distance  from  the  centre.    Hence  a 
mass  of  iron  which  is  considered  a  pound  weight  in 
Britain,  would  be  less  than  a  pound  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  more  than  a  pound  in  Greenland,  for 
weight  is  only  a  result  of  attraction.    If  we  ascend  » 
mountain,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  we  proceed  to- 
wards the  equator — we  are  always  getting  farther  from 
the  centre  of  attraction,  and  consequently  weights  be- 
come lighter.    On  the  top  of  a  hill  four  miles  high,  a 
ball  of  four  thousand  pounds  weight  would  be  found 
to  be  two  pounds  lighter. 

Pressure  downwards,  or  weight,  is  in  philosophical 
language  termed  oiuviir;  and  under  that  head  it  is 
hereafter  treated,  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of 
falling  bodies. 
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Tlie  aUmtion  of  bodies  in  mutual,  and  in  proportion 
to  th«  quantity  of  matter  they  contain.  Therefore, 
ereiy  body,  howerer  imall,  exerts  some  degree  of  at- 
traction upon  the  mass  of  the  earth.  Any  body  which 
oomes  immediately  under  our  observation,  is  so  small 
in  comparison  to  the  earth,  that  its  attractive  force  is 
altogether  unappreciable;  but  if  it  were  of  great  den- 
sity, and  of  dimensions  approaching  to  those  of  the 
earth,  then  we  should  see  the  earth  rise  to  meet  the 
body,  or  fall  towards  it.  The  heavenly  bodies,  when 
they  approach  each  other,  are  drawn  out  of  the  line 
of  their  paths  or  orbits  by  mutual  attraction.  It  is 
found  bv  experiment,  that  a  plumb-line  suspended  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  mountain,  is  sensibly  attracted 
towards  the  mountain  from  the  true  vertical  line.  The 
mutual  attraction  of  matter  is  exemplified  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  weight  of  bodies  as  we  penetrate  into  the 
earth.  At  the  depth  of  a  mile,  a  body  weighing  a  pound 
would  be  found  to  be  lighter  than  at  the  surface.  This 
is  in  consequence  of  the  attraction  of  the  matter  of  the 
■hell  of  the  earth,  which  is  exterior  to  the  point,  being 
nothing,  in  consequence  of  the  attractions  of  its  par- 
ticles on  this  point  counteracting  each  other;  hence  the 
only  efficient  attraction  on  it  arises  merely  from  the 
smaller  sphere  below  the  point ;  and  therefore  the 
nearer  the  point  is  to  the  centre,  the  less  is  this  internal 
sphere,  and  the  less,  therefore,  is  its  attraction  on  the 
point.  Were  we  to  proceed  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
we  should  there  find  that  weight  altogether  ceased,  be- 
cause the  attractive  power  would  be  equal  on  all  sides. 
Were  there  a  cavity  at  the  earth's  centre,  the  body 
would  hang  suspended  in  space. 

The  attraction  of  the  cash's  mass  performs  an  im- 
portant function,  in  binding  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
an  elastic  fluid,  around  the  surface  of  our  planet,  and 
in  causing  the  air  to  perforate  every  open  crevice  and 
pore  in  tne  superficial  substances  of  the  globe.  The 
attractive  force,  in  this  respect,  produces  what  is  called 
atmoiphnrio  pressure — the  air  being  pulled  or  pressed 
down  by  a  force  equivalent  to  about  15  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  diminishing  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  above  that  level. 

THE  REPULSIVE  QUALITY  IN  HATTER — HEAT. 

While  attraction  tends  to  unite  and  compress  the 
particles  of  matter,  there  is  another  and  equally  uni- 
versal principle,  known  in  familiar  language  by  the 
appellation  of  heat,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  keep 
the  particles  of  matter  at  a  certain  degree  of  expansion. 
Heat  is  often,  in  scientific  works,  named  caloric,  from 
the  Latin  word  for  heat.  Heat  pervades  all  things,  but 
some  in  greater  degrees  than  others :  even  ice  has  been 
found  to  contain  a  certain  portion  of  it.  In  fact  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  positive  cold. 

The  absolute  nature  of  this  universal  principle  is 
unknown.  We  oidy  know  it  by  its  effects,  and  the 
sensations  it  produces.  Some  have  conjectured  that  it 
is  a  fluid ;  others  think  it  is  a  quality  or  affection  of 
matter,  resulting  from  electrical  action.  From  its  pro- 
ducing no  sensible  difference  in  the  weight  of  any  sub- 
stance, it  has  l)een  called  an  imponderable  body.  Light, 
magnetism,  and  electricity  are  also  termed  imponder- 
ables. When  the  heat  of  any  particular  substance,  as 
ice,  stone,  or  wood,  is  not  sensible  to  us,  it  is  called 
latent  (that  is,  concealed)  heat.  Wo  may  very  readily 
detect  its  presence  in  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal  by  rub- 
bing or  friction.  If  a  metall:c  button,  for  instance,  be 
nibbed  on  a  table,  it  will  soon  become  too  hot  to  be 
held  by  the  fingers. 

Heat,  in  its  extreme  form,  becomes  fire.  Thus,  if 
an  ungreased  wheel  be  rapidly  turned  for  a  long  time 
on  its  axle,  so  much  heat  will  be  excited,  that  both 
wheel  and  axle  will  burst  into  a  flame.  The  effects  of 
powerful  friction  are  known  to  savage  nations,  among 
whom  it  is  common  to  produce  fire  by  rubbing  two 
■ticks  together.  Two  pieces  of  flint  struck  together,  or 
a  flint  struck  hard  upon  a  piece  of  steel,  evolve  sparks 
of  fire.  By  such  means  many  important  puqtoses  are 
•erred ;  for  inatance,  tbe  dischat;ge  of  firearm;,    fit^ 


can  also  be  evolved  fh>m  the  common  atmosphere,  by 
compressing  a  quantity  of  it  suddenly  in  a  tube,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  a  piece  of  tinder  has  *<een  placed.  The 
evolution  of  heat  by  these  means,  and  otner  Ti'^^um- 
stances,  lead  to  thi  conclusion  that  heat  ir  an  ■■'  :  '^nt 
mixed  up  with  the  atoms  of  matter,  whic!i  •  /-,  to 

keep  at  a  lesser  or  greater  distance  from  ea*;  ■.  ler. 
Thus,  as  we  squeeze  the  pores  of  a  sponge  U'-kiither, 
and  disengage  tne  liquid  which  they  held  m  conesion, 
so,  when  compressing  or  rubbing  a  portion  of  matter, 
do  we  disengage  the  neat  which  it  retained  amongst  its 
component  molecules.  In  all  cases  of  the  development 
of  heat  by  pressure,  hammering,  and  friction,  the  cause 
is  the  squeezing  together  of  particles  which  had  been 
kept  asunder  b^  the  latent  fluid,  and  which  fluid  must, 
ly  a  matter  of  necessity,  come  forth  and  make  itself 
sensibly  felt  or  seen. 

Heat,  then,  is  a  principle  of  repulsion  in  nature,  and 
in  this  capacity  its  uses  are  as  obvious  as  those  of  ter- 
restrial gravitation,  to  which  it  apparently  acts  as  a 
counterpoise.  The  foree  of  attraction  is  so  powerful, 
that  unless  for  a  counteracting  principle  of  repulsion, 
all  bodies  would  hasten  into  close  contact;  there  would 
be  no  air,  no  water,  no  vegetable  or  animal  life ;  all 
would  be  a  uniform  dead  solid  mass,  and  the  earth 
itself  might  perhaps  be  reduced  to  a  small  portion  of 
its  present  bulk. 

By  pervading  all  things,  heat  modifies  attraction, 
and,  according  to  cireumstances,  regulates  the  density 
or  solidity  of  bodies.  Hence  we  possess  in  nature  a 
beautiful  variety  of  substances,  some  solid  and  hard, 
like  stone  and  wood;  others  soft,  or  of  the  jelly  form; 
a  third  class  liquid,  like  water;  and  a  fourth  kind  aeri- 
form, or  gaseous.  Heat  expands  most  bodies  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  increased  in  quantity,  and  they  become 
solid  in  proportion  as  it  is  withdrawn.  Water  may  thus 
be  either  expanded  into  the  form  of  vapour  or  steam, 
or  hardened  into  ice.  When  withdrawn,  the  process  of 
cooling  is  said  to  take  place;  cold  being  simply  a  state 
of  abstraction  or  comparative  absence  of  heat. 

Heat  is  diffused  or  communicated  by  conduction  and 
radiation.  When  it  passes  slowly  from  one  portion  of 
matter  to  another  in  contact  with  it,  it  is  said  to  be  con- 
ducted; and  the  process,  in  scientific  language,  is  termed 
the  conduction  of  calorie,  Metals  are  the  best  conduc- 
tors, then  liquids,  and  lastly  gases.  Gold,  silver,  and 
copper  are  the  best  conductors  among  solids ;  glass, 
bricks,  and  many  stony  substances  are  veiy  bad  con- 
ductors; and  porous  spongy  substances,  as  chareonl, 
hair,  and  fur,  are  the  worst.  Clothing  is  generally 
made  of  bad  conductors,  that  the  heat  of  the  body  may 
not  be  conducted  quickly  to  the  surrounding  air.  Fur- 
naces, where  great  heat  is  required,  are  built  with  po- 
rous bricks,  which  are  very  effectual  in  preventing  the 
escape  of  heat,  and  do  not  readily  communicate  the 
fire  to  adjacent  bodies. 

Heat  is  said  to  radiate  when  it  is  emitted  from  a  fire 
or  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  affects  the  atmosphere 
or  substances  at  a  distance  from  its  source.  Radiant 
heat  is  absorbed  when  it  falls  upon  bodies  having 


painted  or  rough  surfaces,  such  as  are  presented  by 
bricks  and  other  porous  solids,  by  many  kinds  of  stony 
matter,  and  numer9us,  a^ioial  and  vegetable  aubstances,, 
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tad  Bwkw  them  wanner  ai  it  is  taken  up.  But  brilliant 
and  polished  metallic  surfaces  absorb  livtle  heat;  they 
reflect  or  turn  it  back  again.  Thus  if  a  red-hot  iron 
ball  (D)  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  metallic 
mirror  (M),  its  radiant  heat  will  pass  from  it  to  the 
mirror,  and  be  reflected  in  parallel  rays  (rr).  If 
these  rays  be  intercepted  by  a  second  mirror  (m")  placed 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  they  can  be  collected  into 
a  focus  (F),  and  mode  to  act  upon  a  thermometer, 
ignite  tint^r,  phosphorus,  &c.  In  this  manner  it  is 
possible  to  set  lire  to  substances  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  source  of  heat. 

As  already  mentioned,  heat  can  be  brought  into 
action  in  most  substances  by  percussion  and  rubbing. 
It  is  also  produced  by  the  burning  of  certain  inflam- 
mable substances,  as  coal  and  wood;  and  in  this  man- 
ner its  chief  purposes  in  domestic  economy  are  effectea. 
But  the  most  remarkable  source  of  heat  is  the  sun; 
though  whether  this  luminaiy  is  a  burning  mass,  throw- 
ing ott'  warmth  like  a  common  lire  or  red-hot  ball,  or 
produces  the  eflfect  by  some  peculiar  and  unluiown  ope- 
ration, is  as  yet  uncertain.  Heat,  besides  being  pro- 
duced by  the  sun's  rays,  and  by  the  friction  and  com- 
bustion of  inanimate  substances,  is  evolved  by  chemical 
action,  a  familiar  example  of  which  is  observable  in 
fermentation.  It  is  by  means  of  a  natural  chemical 
action  in  connection  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
that  heat  is  resident  and  sustained  in  most  living  ani- 
mals. A  stoppage  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as 
every  one  knows,  leads  to  an  absence  of  animal  heat, 
or  a  very  considerable  degree  of  coldness.  On  the  con- 
trar}',  quick  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  active  mus- 
cular motion,  are  productive  of  heat. 

Heat  is  unequally  distributed  over  the  globe.  At 
and  near  the  equator,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
sent  in  the  greatest  degree  of  directness,  the  greatest 
heat  prevails.  In  the  parts  of  the  earth  adjacent  to 
tho  north  and  south  poles,  he  transmits  his  rays  so 
slantingly,  as  to  have  little  power;  and  there,  accord- 
ingly, the  air  is  seldom  of  a  genial  mildness.  The 
higher  we  ascend  in  the  air,  the  colder  it  becomes;  the 
summits  of  very  high  mountains  are  always  covered 
with  snow.  In  penetrating  into  the  body  of  the  earth, 
after  gaining  a  certain  depth,  the  heat  becomes  greater 
in  proportion  as  we  descend.  The  interior  of  the  globe 
is  thus  by  many  believed  to  be  at  a  very  elevated  tem- 
perature, if  not  in  a  state  of  ignition.  On  the  surface, 
great  expanses  of  sea  tend  to  equalise  and  temper  the 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
extensive  continents  have  the  contrary  effect. 

The  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  atmosphere  are 
called  its  temperature;  and  for  ascertaining  this  cor- 
rectly, with  reference  to  a  standard,  a  very  ingenious 
instrument  has  been  invented.  This  is  called  the  (Iter- 
mometer  (a  word  signifying  heat-measurer).  It  is  a 
glass  tube  with  a  bulb  at  the  bottom,  into  which  mer- 
cury or  quicksilver  is  put,  with  a  scale  of  figures  along 
the  tube  to  mark  the  rising  of  the  quicksilver.  This 
instrument  dilfers  from  the  barometer,  inasmuch  as 
the  quicksilver  is  sealed  up  close  from  the  air.  The 
atmospheric  heat,  however,  affects  the  metallic  fluid  in 
the  bulb,  and,  according  to  its  warmth,  causes  it  to 
expand  and  rise  in  the  tube.  (For  further  explanation, 
see  Meteoroloov.)  Our  common  thermometer  has  a 
graduation  from  No.  1,  near  the  bulb,  to  213,  the  de- 
gree of  heat  of  boiling  water.  In  the  scale  of  figures, 
32  is  marked  as  the  freezing-point — that  is  to  say, 
when  the  mercury  is  at  the  height  of  32,  water  freezes ; 
and  the  more  it  is  below  that  point,  the  more  intense 
is  the  frost :  55  is  reckoned  moderate  heat,  and  76 
summer  heat,  in  Great  Britain  :  98  is  the  heat  of  the 
blood  in  the  average  of  living  men. 

The  rising  of  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  thermometer 
offers  a  familiar  example  of  the  repulsive  power  of  heat 
in  expanding  or  dilating  bodies.  Common  experience 
affords  many  such  examples.  A  bar  of  iron  is  longer 
and  thicker  when  hot  than  when  it  is  cold.  The  iron 
rim  of  a  wheel  slips  easily  into  its  place  when  hot,  and 
gripei  or  binds  fast  when  it  becomes  cool.    When 


heated  flrom  32  to  212,  idr  expands  3-8ths  6f  its  volume, 
alcohol  1 -9th,  water  l-22d,and  hammered  Iron  1-27  3d. 
In  these,  and  all  similar  instances,  the  expansion  arises 
from  the  heat  lodged  among  the  atoms  of  matter  press* 
ing  outwards  on  lul  sides,  according  as  it  is  excited. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  falls  below 
the  freezing-point  (32),  which  it  does  principally  from 
the  weakness  of  the  sun's  rays  in  winter,  the  pheno* 
menon  of  frost,  or  Ireezing,  ensues.  Freezing  is  a  pro- 
cess of  congelation,  or  properly  crystallisation,  produced 
by  the  withdrawal  of  heat,  and  by  which  water  assumes 
the  form  of  ice.  When  the  temperature  of  the  aimo- 
sphere  rises  above  the  freezing-point,  the  ice  melts,  and 
is  resolved  into  its  original  element.  When  the  tempe* 
rature  of  the  atmosphere  is  below  the  freezing-point, 
the  particles  of  water  which  are  upheld  in  the  clouds 
are  frozen  in  their  descent,  and  reach  the  earth  in  the 
form  of  flakes  of  snow.  If  this  freezing  take  place  after 
the  particles  have  become  united  into  rain-drops,  we 
have  hail  instead  of  snow.  When  the  descending  flakes 
of  snow  come  into  a  temperature  above  the  freezing- 
point  as  they  approach  the  earth,  they  are  apt  to  melt, 
and  in  such  a  case  fall  in  the  shape  of  sleet,  which  is 
half-melted  snow  or  hail. 

Heat  has  a  constant  tendency  to  preserve  an  equili- 
brium in  all  situations;  hence  its  diffusion  through  na- 
ture, and  many  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  in  relation 
to  temperaturo.  When  we  touch  a  cold  substance  with 
our  hand,  a  portion  of  the  heat  of  the  hand  rushes  into 
the  substance,  and  leaves  the  hand  so  much  deficient 
of  its  former  heat.  On  the  same  principle,  when  we 
touch  a  substance  which  is  warmer  than  the  hand, 
some  of  tho  heat  rushes  into  the  hand,  and  renders  it 
hot.  When  we  pour  a,  quantity  of  hot  water  into  that 
which  is  cold,  an  equalisation  of  the  two  temperatures 
immediately  ensues.  When  the  air  at  any  particular 
place  becomes  heated  or  rarefied,  it  ascends  by  virtue 
of  its  greater  lightness,  leaving  a  vacancy,  which  the 
neighbouring  air  rushes  in  to  supply.  This  is  one  of 
tho  chief  causes  of  winds.  The  same  principle  is  ob- 
servable in  the  case  of  heated  apartments.  If  the  door 
of  a  heated  room  be  thrown  oi>en,  a  current  of  cold  air 
immediately  rushes  in  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the 
rarefied  atmosphere. 

Evaporation  is  always  accompanied  by  the  with- 
drawal of  heat,  or  production  of  cold,  when  no  heat  is 
directly  applied;  the  heat  necessary  for  the  production 
vf  the  vapour  is  then  derived  from  surrounding  objects, 
as  in  the  case  of  dew  forming  on  plants. 

In  the  great  operations  of  naturo,  the  withdrawal  of 
heat  to  produce  intense  cold,  and  the  application  of 
heat  to  produce  great  wannth,  ordinarily  take  place 
gradually.  Thus,  although  water  freezes  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  32,  it  is  some  time  before  frost  is  completely 
effectual  in  changing  the  aspect  and  condition  of  liquid 
bodies;  and  when  the  temperature  rises  a  few  degrees 
above  32,  after  a  frost,  the  ice  and  snow  which  have 
been  formed  do  not  vanish  immediately;  indeed  ice 
will  romain  unthawed  for  several  days  after  the  tem- 
perature has  risen  some  degrees  above  the  freezing- 
point.  By  this  slow  process,  either  in  the  absorption 
or  evolution  of  heat,  animal  and  vegetable  structures 
aro  not  liable  to  the  injury  which  would  ensue  from 
instantaneous  changes  in  the  condition  of  their  compo- 
nent or  elementary  fluids. 

Water  is  increased  in  volume  by  freezing,  which 
ciroumstance  explains  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the 
bursting  of  water-pipes,  and  other  similar  occurrences, 
during  frost.  When  a  vessel  of  moderate  strength  is 
filled  with  water,  its  expansion,  when  it  is  converted 
into  ice,  by  exposure  to  a  freezing  temperature,  causes 
the  vessel  to  burst.  If  the  vessel  is  not  brittle,  but 
possessed  of  considerable  tenacity,  as  a  leaden  water- 
pipe,  the  rupture  will  seldom  be  observed  during  the 
continuance  of  the  frost  while  the  water  remains  in  a 
solid  state,  but  it  readily  appears  when  thaw  takes 
place,  as  the  water  is  then  forced  out  with  a  velooitjr 
corresponding  to  the  vertical  height  of  the  column  <^ 
water  in  the  pipe.     The  fissures  of  rocks,  too,  are 
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widened  hj  the  freezing  of  the  water  which  may  happen 
to  lodge  in  them  before  froet ;  and  this  process,  therefore, 
is  a  powcrAil  agent  in  the  disintegration  of  rocks.  Por- 
tions of  steep  banks,  also,  from  a  similar  cause,  tumble 
down  after  thaw ;  for  the  moisture  in  them  expands  when 
frosen,  and  thus  rends  them  to  pieces,  which,  howerer, 
during  the  frost,  are  bound  together  as  bj  cement,  and 
fall  down  whenever  thaw  diggolTes  the  moisture. 

Heat  has  a  powerful  effect  in  cauBini;  certain  bodies 
io  shrink  and  diminish  in  Tolume.  This  happens  with 
those  substances  which  do  not  liquefy,  such  as  wood 
and  clay.  The  contraction  arises  from  the  heat  carry- 
ing off  the  watery  particles  from  the  bodies,  and  thus 
allowing  the  constituent  atoms  to  come  more  closely 
together.  As  wood  becomes  drier,  its  fibres  are  some- 
times split  asunder,  so  as  to  emit  loud  cracking  noises, 
which,  in  the  case  of  household  furniture,  are  ascribed 
by  the  iraorant  to  supernatural  causes. 

Heat  IS  further  treated  of  under  the  articles  Meteo- 
BOLoor,  PnEDMAiics,  and  CuEMisTar. 


ACCIOENIAL  PB0PERIIE3  OF  HATIER. 

While  the  beautiful  and  extensire  variety  of  form 
in  bodies — solid,  liquid,  gaseous,  and  the  different 
modifications  of  them — aro  to  be  traced  to  the  opera- 
tion of  chiefly  two  great  leading  principles  in  nature — 
attraction  and  repulsion ;  the  peculiar  forms  or  cha- 
racters which  bodies  assume  from  the  influence  of  these 
and  other  causes,  are  usually  cLissed  under  the  t  jrm 
accidental  properties  of  matter.  The  following  are  these 
properties : — Density,  Porosity  or  Rarity,  Corapressi- 
bilitr.  Elasticity,  Dilatation,  Hardness,  Brittleness, 
Malleability,  Ductility,  and  Tenacity. 

Detuity  signifies  closeness  of  texture,  or  compact- 
ness. Bodies  are  more  dense  when  in  the  solid  state, 
less  dense  when  in  the  condition  of  liquids,  and  least 
dense  of  all  when  gaseous  or  aiiriform.  In  this  manner 
the  degree  of  density  is  in  agreement  with  the  close- 
ness of  the  atoms  to  each  other.  The  density  of  bodies 
may  generally  be  altered  by  artificial  means,  as  is 
afterwards  mentioned.  The  metals,  in  particular,  may 
hare  the  quality  of  density  increased  by  hammering, 
by  which  their  constituent  particles  are  brought  nearer 
to  each  other.  The  denser  m  substance  that  a  body  is, 
it  is  the  more  heavy  or  weighty.  In  speaking  of  the  deu- 
sity  of  diiierent  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  the  term  specific 
gravity  is  used  to  denote  the  comparison  which  is  made. 
Thus  the  specific  gravity  of  a  lump  of  lead  is  greater 
than  an  equal  bulk  of  cork ;  or  the  specific  gravity  of 
water  is  greater  than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
spirituous  fluid.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  pure  dis- 
tilled water,  at  a  temperature  of  C2°,  has  been  estab- 
lished as  a  standard  by  which  to  compare  the  specific 
gravity  or  relative  weights  of  bodies.  Water,  as  the 
standard,  is  thus  said  to  be  1 .  When,  therefore,  any 
body,  bulk  for  bulk,  is  double  the  specific  gravity  of 
water,  it  is  called  2,  and  so  on  to  3  and  4  times,  up  to 
22  times,  which  is  the  specific  gravity  of  platinum,  the 
heaviest  known  substance.  Common  air  is  sometimes 
taken  as  a  standard  with  which  to  compare  gases, 
being  a  more  simple  mode  of  comparing  tne  relative 
weignts  of  aerial  substances.  But  all  the  solids  and 
liquids  aro  estimated  with  reference  to  water  as  the 
standard.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  specific 
weights  of  a  few  of  the  more  familiar  substances : — 
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1917 
13,10 
1170 

lies 

1-080 
1-030 
I'UiO 
!• 

•91)4 
•793 
•85.1 
•644 
•MO 


|M9                       Platinou,  coined, 

.    M-IOO 

Porcelain,  china,   . 

my                            ...          wire, 

J9ili7 

Hiilphur,  natural, 

ffll                        flold,  coined, 

.    19-325 

Ivory,     .        .        .       . 

Hill                        Mercury, 

13598 

Iloxwood,  . 

W&                        lead,    .        .        . 

.    11-352 

Oak,  old, 

m||                        Bilver, 

10-474 

Amber, 

llH                       Copper,  hammered, 

.      8-870 

Mahogany,     . 

Un                             ...       fused,  . 

7788 

Millr,          .        .       . 

HB                  -     Bteel,    . 

.    7-810 

Sea-water,     , 

HH                       troo,  wrought. 

7-788 

Water,  di»tiUed, 

MM                          ...     oast,  . 

.     7-»7 

Claret 

UU                          '^"i           •        •        • 

7-»i 

Alcohol,  absolttto,     . 

ml                       Antimony,   . 

.     67l> 

Linseed  oil,    . 

Ml                        Diamond, 

3-tilD 

Ash-wood,  dry,  . 

iin                        Flint  Glass, 

.      .1-375 

Beeoh 

MP                       Marble,     . 

2-873 

Cork,         . 

i                               ''" 

Any  body  of  greater  specific  gravity  thah  water,  will 
sink  on  beW  thrown  into  water ;  but  it  will  float  on 
the  suifkce  if  it*  specific  gravity  be  less  than  that  of 
water.  A  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  wood,  after  floating 
a  certain  len^h  of  time  on  water,  will  imbibe  such  » 
quantity  of  liquid,  that  its  specifle  gravity  will  be  gra- 
dually increased,  and  in  the  couna  of  time  it  may  sink 
to  the  bottom. 

Porodtff  is  the  quality  opposite  to  density,  and  meant 
that  the  substance  to  which  it  is  applied  is  porous ; 
that  is,  full  of  small  pores  or  empty  spaces  between  the 
particles,  and  that  the  body  is  comparatively  light. 
The  instances  of  porosity  ave  numerous  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  material  world,  but  those  which  are  con- 
nected with  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  are  the  most 
remarkable.  Bone  is  a  tissue  of  pores  or  cells,  and, 
when  seen  through  a  microscope,  may  be  said  to  re- 
semble a  honeycomb.  Wood  is  also  a  tissue  of  cells 
or  tubes.  If  the  end  of  a  cylinder  of  straight  wood  be 
immersed  in  water,  whilst  the  other  is  forcibly  blown 
into,  the  air  wiU  be  found  to  pass  throueh  the  pores 
of  the  wood,  and  rise  in  bubmes  throush  the  water. 
When  a  gas  b  comparatively  light,  it  is  said  to  be 
rare,  or  to  possess  rarity. 

By  compressibility  is  meant  that  qualitv  in  virtue  of 
which  a  body  allows  its  volume  to  be  dimmished,  with- 
out the  quantity  or  mass  of  matter  being  diminished. 
It  arises  of  course  ftom  the  constituent  particles  being 
brought  nearer  to  each  other,  and  is  effected  in  various 
ways.  All  bodies  are  less  or  more  capable  of  being 
diminished  in  bulk,  which  is  a  conclusive  proof  of 
their  porosity.  Liquids  are  less  easily  compressed  than 
solid  bodies;  nevertheless  they,  to  a  small  extent, 
yield,  and  go  into  smaller  bulk  by  great  pressure.  The 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  by  being  pressed  down 
by  the  superincumbent  water,  is  more  dense  or  com- 
pact than  it  would  be  at  the  surface.  Atmospheric  air 
and  gases  are  much  more  easily  compressed  than 
liquids,  or  even  than  many  solids.  Air  may  be  com- 
pressed into  a  hundredth  part  of  its  ordinary  volume. 
When  at  this  state  of  compression,  it  has  a  great  ten- 
dency to  expand  and  burst  the  vessel  in  which  it  is 
confined. 

Some  bodies  have  the  power  of  resuming  their  former 
volume  or  shape  when  the  force  which  diminished  it  is 
withdrawn.  This  quality  is  termed  elasticity.  Steel 
is  one  of  the  most  elastic  of  metallic  bodies,  but  its 
elasticity  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  of  India-rubber, 
which,  though  twisted,  drawn  out,  or  compressed  in 
different  ways,  always  resumes  its  original  form.  The 
aeriform  fluids — atmospheric  air  and  the  gases — are  all 
exceedingly  elastic  ;  and  so  are  liquids,  such  as  water, 
but  to  a  smaller  extent. 

DUatability  is  that  quality  of  bodies  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  be  expanded  or  enlarged  in  their  dimen- 
sions, without  any  addition  being  made  to  their  sub- 
stance. Hardness  is  the  quality  which  is  the  opposite 
of  softness,  and  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  density 
of  the  substance,  as  the  force  with  which  the  particles 
of  a  body  cohere,  or  keep  their  places.  For  instance, 
gloss  is  less  dense  than  most  of  the  metals,  but  it  is  so 
hard,  that  it  is  capable  of  scratching  them.  Some  of 
the  metals  can  be  made  either  hard  or  soft :  steel, 
when  heated  to  a  white  hrat,  and  then  suddenly  cooled, 
as  by  immersion  in  water,  becomes  harder  than  glass ; 
and  when  cooled  slowly,  it  becomes  soft  and  flexible. 
Brittleness  is  that  quality  by  which  bodies  are  capable 
of  being  easily  broken  into  irregular  fingments,  and  it 
belongs  cliieiiy  to  hard  bodies.  Iron,  steel,  brass,  and 
copper,  when  heated,  and  suddenly  cooled,  Jjecome 
brittle.  Malleability  is  the  quality  by  which  bodies 
admit  of  being  extended  bv  hammering.  Some  of 
the  malleable  metals  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc  at 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  lead,  iron,  and  some 
others.  Several  of  the  metals  possess  the  opposite  qua- 
lity of  brittleness.  Gold  is  the  most  malleable  of  all 
metals,  and  it  may  bo  hammered  so  thin,  as  to  be  trans* 

lucent,  or  permeable  to  light.    Bv  ductility  is  under- 

«4U  ]  stood  that  property  by  which  metau  may  be  drawn  to 
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wilt.  Hm  moit  malleable  metals  are  not  the  moit 
dttotile.  Tin  and  lead  ma^  be  rolled  into  thin  leavei, 
but  cannot  be  drawn  into  wire.  The  most  ductile  metal 
i»  platina,  which  con  bo  drawn  into  wire  as  une  a*  the 
threadi  of  a  cobweb.  Tenaeity  ia  the  quality  by  which 
bodies  are  not  easilr  torn  asunder.  Steel  is  the  most 
tenarJous  of  all  substances :  a  wire  of  this  metal,  one 
hunut-edth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  will  support  a 
weight  of  134  lbs.;  while  one  of  the  same  size  of  pla- 
tina will  sustain  only  16,  and  one  of  lead  only  2  lbs. 


n.  MOTION  AMD  FORCES. 

Motion  is  the  change  of  place;  that  is,  of  the  part  of 
space  which  the  body  occupies.  •• 

Matter,  according  to  the  definitions  gircn  of  its  pro- 
perties, is  perfectly  passive,  or  inert.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  possessmg  the  property  of  inertia,  and  in 
this  respect  it  is  said  to  possess  an  unwillingness  or  re- 
luctance to  more;  but  these  phrases  are  only  figurative, 
and  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  forcible 
idea  of  the  passiveness  of  its  character.  It  is  also,  in 
conEequence  of  this  property  of  inertia,  or  passiveness 
to  submit  to  any  condition  to  which  it  is  subjected,  that 
a  body,  when  once  in  motion,  will  continue  to  move 
continually  with  the  same  velocity,  and  in  the  same 
direction,  till  it  be  disturbed  by  some  external  cause. 

Any  instance  of  rest  which  comes  under  our  obser- 
vation, is  only  rest  in  a  relative,  not  an  absolute  sense ; 
that  is,  it  is  rest  as  relates  to  the  earth,  but  not  rest  as 
relates  to  the  universe;  for  though  the  stone  which 
falls  to  the  ground  lies  at  rest  on  the  earth,  the  earth 
is  always  in  motion,  and  therefore  the  stone  is  no  more 
at  rest  than  the  insect  which  sits  upon  a  moving  wheel 
is  at  rest.  Hence,  in  speaking  of  bodies  coming  appa- 
rently to  a  state  of  rest,  we  must  always  recollect  that 
it  is  only  relative,  not  positive  or  absolute  rest.  It  is 
supposed  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  rest  in 
creation.  All  the  planets  are  in  motion  round  the  sun ; 
and  the  sun  itself  has  a  motion  on  its  own  axis:  it  is 
also  believed  by  many  astronomers  that  the  sun  has  an 
onward  or  progressive  motion  in  space,  besides  its  rota- 
tory movement;  and  thus,  perhaps,  revolves  round  some 
distant  centre,  with  all  its  planets  in  its  train. 

Common  experience  would  lead  to  the  conviction  that 
test  is  more  natural  for  matter  than  motion;  but  this 
conviction  ia  founded  on  a  limited  consideration  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  reason  why  we  see  ordfnaiy  moving 
bodies  coming  to  a  state  of  rest  —  such  as  a  wheel 
■topping  after  having  been  whirled  on  its  axle,  a  ball 
■topping  after  rolling  on  the  ground,  or  an  object  falling 
to  the  earth  after  being  thrown  upwards — is,  that  they 
are  sooner  or  later  arrested  in  their  progress  by  the 
earth's  attraction  or  their  own  gravity,  by  the  friction 
or  rubbing  against  Bixne  other  body,  or  by  the  opposi- 
tion presented  to  them  by  the  atmosphere.  Except  for 
these  three  prevailing  causes  of  impediment  and  stop- 
page, all  bodies,  once  set  in  motion,  would  go  on  moving 
for  ever.  Taking  this  expanded  view  of  things,  and 
dismissing  the  erroneous  impressions  arising  from  what 
u  obvious  only  to  our  limited  experience,  we  find  that 
there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  perpetual  motion 
than  in  perpetual  rest. 

It  is  only,  however,  in  the  great  works  of  creation, 
or  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  perpetual  motion  is  ob- 
servable. The  planetary  bodies  are  under  the  ever- 
acting  impulses  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces, 
and  are  not  impeded  by  friction,  or  by  the  atmosphere, 
for  thejr  move  in  space,  or  in  a  comparative  vacuum. 
Many  msenious  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
perpetual  motion  on  mechanical  principles  in  terres- 
trial objects,  but  they  have  all  necessarily  failed,  as  no 
human  effort  can  destroy  gravity  in  bodies,  or  altogether 
prevent  fiiction  in  movement. 

In  regard  to  bodies  on  the  earth,  of  which  a  state  of 
rest  ia  the  ordinary  condition,  motion  is  produced  by 
ceitaiu  ageacies,  oi  impelling  causes,  either  belonging 


to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  to  art.  The  property  of 
capillary  attraction  causes  a  motion  in  liaulda  under 
certain  circumstances ;  the  winds  blow,  ana  cause  mo- 
tion; livers,  in  flowing  down  their  channels,  and  the 
action  of  the  tides,  likewise  produce  motion;  thus  there 
exist  many  natural  causes  of  motion,  which  are  taken 
advantage  of  by  man  in  the  economy  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures. Motion  in  the  animal  economy  is  produced 
b^  a  principle  of  life;  but  of  the  nature  of  thia  prin- 
ciple mankind  are  ignorant,  and  nothing  here  requires 
to  be  said  regarding  it.  The  causes  of  motion  about  to 
engage  our  attention  are  those  which  consist  of  forcee, 
whether  natural  or  artificial;  and  which  forces  have 
the  property  of  impelling  inanimate  objects  from  a 
state  of  rest  to  a  state  of  motion,  of  stopping  them 
when  in  motion,  or  of  altering  the  character  of  that 
motion.    These  forces  are  also  called  powers. 

Motion,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  force 
acta,  is  susceptible  of  innumerable  variations.  As  the 
moving  body  is  affected,  so  may  it  move  rapidly  or 
slowly,  proceed  in  a  straight  line,  turn  in  a  circle  or 
curve;  it  mav  move  with  uniform  or  irregular  speed, 
or  be  retarded  or  accelerated.  The  body  may  also  move 
upon,  or  in  respect  of,  another  body  which  ia  also  mov- 
ing.  Some  of  these  peculiarities  in  motion  will  imme- 
diately engage  our  attention;  meanwhile,  it  has  to  be 
explained,  that,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  lan« 
guage,  and  accuracy  in  the  application  of  terms,  certain 
words  are  used  to  define  the  nature  of  motion  in  bodies^ 
and  the  forces  affecting  them. 

Motion  is  said  to  Iw  amimm  to  two  or  more  bodies 
when  they  move  in  contact,  or  together;  or  when, 
though  not  in  contact,  they  are  carried  along  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  and  with  the  same  velocity;  that  is,  when 
they  have  a  motion  in  common,  or  participate  in  the 
same  motion.  Motion  is  said  to  be  absoltUe,  when  a 
body  actually  moves  from  one  point  of  space  to  another, 
or  when  it  proceeds  towards,  or  when  it  passes,  another 
which  is  at  rest.  Therefore  setting  aside  the  idea  of 
the  earth's  revolution  and  rotation,  we  should  say  that 
a  vessel  moving  on  the  sea  has  an  ()>bsolute  motion, 
while  the  land  is  fixed  or  stationary.  Motion  is  said 
to  be  relative,  when  the  motion  of  one  moving  body  is 
considered  in  reference  to  that  of  another  moving  body. 
Thus  if  two  bodies  move  in  the  same  direction,  their 
relative  motion  is  the  difference  of  their  motions ;  if 
they  move  in  opposite  directions,  it  is  the  sum  of  theii 
separate  motions. 

When  a  force,  applied  to  any  material  object,  is 
resisted  or  counteracted,  so  that  no  motion  ensues,  it 
is  called  a  pressure':  and  forces  so  counteracted  are  said 
to  balance  each  other,  or  to  be  in  equilibrium. 

The  degree  of  speed  in  the  motion  of  bodies  ia  called 
velocity.  Velocity  is  measured  by  the  space  or  distance 
passed  over,  with  an  invariable  motion,  and  in  a  given 
time,  as  one  second.  Thus  if  a  body,  in  one  socond, 
with  an  invariable  motion,  pass  over  twenty  feet,  its 
velocity  is  said  to  be  twenty  feet  pir  second. 

When  a  motion  is  invariable,  it  is  said  to  be  vniform; 
if  it  be  gradually  increasing,  it  is  said  to  be  accelerated; 
and  if  it  gradually  decrease,  it  is  said  to  be  retarded. 
A  force  is  said  to  be  accelerating  or  retarding,  according 
as  it  produces  an  accelerated  or  retarded  motion. 

Forces  are  either  itutantaneoM  or  continued.  The 
former  is  an  impulse,  like  a  stroke;  the  latter  acts 
without  intermission.  When  a  continued  force  remains 
always  of  the  same  intensity,  it  is  >?alled  a  constant 
force.    Other  continued  forces  arc  said  to  be  variable. 

A  body,  in  moving,  possesses  a  force  which  is  called 
its  momentum  or  inotai  force.  Momentum  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  velocity.  A  light  body  and  a  heavy  body 
may  move  at  the  same  velocity,  but  the  momentum  of 
the  light  body  will  be  small  in  comparison  ya  \  that  of 
the  heavy  one.  The  light  one,  on  coming  to  a  state  of 
rest,  will  perhaps  fall  harmlessly  on  the  ground,  while 
the  other,  by  its  momentum,  will  strike  fitrcibly  on  the 
earth,  or  destroy  any  object  which  opposes  it.  Momen» 
turn  is  proportionate  to  the  mass  and  velocity  of  bodies, 
and  by  niltiplying  the  weight  by  the  number  of  feet 
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moTed  oTer  per  lecond,  we  find  that  the  momentum  ii 
the  product.  Thui  if  a  body  of  twelve  ouncei  more 
with  a  velocity  of  twenty  feet  per  second,  its  momentum 
ia  (twelve  time*  twenty)  two  hundred  and  forty.  In 
ordinarv  language,  the  term  imp«tu*  ia  uaed  to  signify 
the  violent  tendency  of  a  moving  body  to  any  point. 

Before  enterinf;  upon  a  consideration  of  motion  aa 
produced  by  ordmai^  forcea,  it  will  be  appropriate  to 
describe  the  effects  produced  upon  Lodiea  when  aimply 
falling — that  is,  movins  downwards  towarda  the  earth, 
when  the  aupporta  whidi  upheld  them  are  withdrawn. 

PHBNOIUlfA  OF  FAIXINO  BODIES — WKIOHT. 

Attraction,  as  already  explained,  is  a  force  inherent 
In  nature,  by  which  particles  and  masses  of  matter  are 
drawn  towards  each  other.  This  force,  it  has  also  been 
atated,  increases  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
which  the  attracting  body  contains,  aud  it  also  increases 
aa  the  bodies  approach  each  other.  Further,  it  has 
been  mentioned  that  this  powerful  and  subtile  quality 
in  matter  ia  the  cause  of  the  falling  or  drawing  of  bodies 
downwarda  towards  the  earth,  and  thua  produces  what 
is  termed  weight  or  gravity.  Gravity,  then,  is  simply 
the  tendency  which  any  aubetance  haa  to  press  down- 
warda in  obedience  to  the  law  of  attraction,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  phenomena  of  bodies  falling  from  heights 
to  the  ground,  when  the  supports  which  upheld  them 
are  removed. 

All  falling  bodies  tend  directly  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth  {e)  in  a  straight  line  from  the  point  where 
they  are  let  fall.  If,  then,  a  body  be  let  fall  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  the  line  of  its  direction  will  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  earth's  centre.  Consequently,  two 
bodies  (a  b)  falling  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  fall 
towards  each  other.  Suppose  any  body  to  be  disen- 
gaged from  a  height  opposite  to  us,  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  earth,  its  motion  in 
respect  to  us  would  be  up- 
ward, while  the  downward 
motion  from  where  we  stand 
would  be  upward  in  respect 
to  those  who  stand  opposite 
to  us,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
falling  body  (d)  be  a  quarter, 
instead  of  half  the  distance 
round  the  earth  from  us,  its 
line  of  direction  would  be 
directly  across  or  sidewise — 
that  ia,  at  right  angles  with  the  hues  already  supposed. 
It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  what  we  call  up 
and  down  are  merely  relative  terms,  and  that  what  is 
down  in  respect  to  us,  is  up  in  respect  to  those  who  live 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.  Consequently,  doum 
everywhere  means  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
up  signifies  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  velocity 
or  rapidity  of  every  falling  body  is  uniformly  accele- 
rated or  increased  in  its  approach  towards  the  earth, 
from  whatever  height  it  falls,  if  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere  be  not  reckoned.  If  a  rock  be  rolled  from 
the  summit  of  a  steep  mountain,  its  motion  ia  at  first 
alow  and  gentle;  but  as  it  proceeds  downwards,  it 
moves  with  perpetually-increased  velocity,  seeming  to 
gather  fresh  speed  every  moment,  until  its  force  ia  auch 
that  every  obstacle  is  overcome ;  trees  and  rocka  are 
dashed  from  its  path,  and  its  motion  does  not  cease 
until  it  haa  rolled  to  a  great  distance  on  the  plain. 

liie  same  principle  of  increased  velocity  in  bodies  as 
they  deecend  from  a  height,  is  illustrated  by  pouring 
treacle,  honey,  or  any  thick  sirup  from  an  elevated 
vessel.  The  bulky  stream,  which  ia  perhaps  two  inches 
in  diameter  where  it  leaves  the  vessel,  is  reduced  to 
the  size  of  a  straw  or  thread  on  reaching  its  destina- 
tion ;  but  what  it  wants  in  bulk  is  made  up  in  velocity, 
for  the  small  thread-like  stream  at  the  bottom  will  fill 
a  vesael  just  as  soon  as  the  large  and  slow>moving  stream 
at  the  outlet;  the  velocity  is  indeed  so  great,  that  the 
stream  haa  not  time  to  sink  at  once  into  the  mass  beloy, 
but  falls  in  overlaying  folds.  From  the  same  principle, 
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a  peraon  may  lam  ftom  a  chair  without  danger;  but  if 
he  jump  from  the  houae-top,  bis  velocity  beoomea  ao 
much  increased  before  he  reaches  the  ground,  aa  to 
endanger  hia  life  by  the  fall. 

It  hi  found  by  experiment,  that  the  motion  of  a  fall- 
ing body  ia  increaaed,  or  accelerated,  in  regular  arith- 
metical progreasion.  In  other  worda,  in  every  aecond 
of  time  during  ita  deacent,  it  aoquirea  an  additional  rate 
of  speed,  the  rate  regularly  inereasing  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  preceding  additions.  A  dense  or  compact 
body,  when  falling  freely,  passes  through  a  space  of  IG 
feet  1  inch  during  the  first  second  of  time.  Leaving 
out  the  odd  inch  lor  the  sake  of  even  numbers,  we  find 
that  the  space  fallen  throueh  in  a  given  time  is  deter- 
mined by  the  following  arithmetical  computation: — 
Ascertain  the  number  of  seconds  which  a  body  occupies 
in  falling.  Take  the  aquare  of  that  number  (that  ia, 
the  number  multiplied  by  itself),  aud  multiply  the 
square  by  16,  which  is  the  number  of  feet  fallen  during 
the  first  second,  aud  the  result  is  the  amount  of  feet 
which  the  body  altogether  fall*.  For  example,  if  a  ball 
occupy  3  seconds  in  falling,  we  take  the  square  of  3, 
which  is  d;  then  we  multiply  9  by  16,  which  gives  144 
as  the  result,  and  that  is  the  number  of  feet  fallen. 
Again,  if  we  find  that  the  ball  occupies  4  seconds  in 
falling,  we  take  the  square  of  4,  which  is  16,  and  mul- 
tiplying 16  by  16,  the  result  is  256,  which  is  the  num- 
ber of  feet  fallen.  And  so  on  in  every  other  case. 
_  It  is  not  always  easy,  by  the  above  mode  of  calcula- 
tion, to  arrive  at  a  correct  result  as  to  the  height  fallen 
by  bodies,  and  all  that  can  be  expected  is  an  approxi- 
mation to  a  true  result.  This  ariaea  from  bodies  being 
of  difl'erent  bulks,'  and  receiving  difiTerent  degrees  of 
opposition  from  the  atmosphere  in  their  descent.  It  ia 
a  common  supposition  that.Iarge  and  heavy  bodies  fall 
more  quickly  tnan  amall  and  light  ones.  This  opinion, 
which  was  maintained  even  by  philosophers,  until  Ga- 
lileo rectified  the  mistake,  perhaps  originatea  in  the 
error  of  confounding  momentum  with  veloeitg.  Be  this 
aa.it  may,  it  is  now  an  established  truth  in  science, 
that  all  bodies,  of  whatever  density,  fall  with  the  same 
velocity.  Thus  a  ball  containing  a  pound  of  lead  falls 
with  the  same  velocity  aa  a  ball  containing  an  ounce. 
This  equality  in  the  rate  of  falling  is,  however,  dis- 
turbed by  the  qualitv  of  figure  and  bulk  of  bodies.  A 
solid  ball  of  gold  will  fall  more  quickly  than  the  same 
quantity  of  gold  beat  out  into  a  thin  loaf,  because,  in 
the  case  of  the  leaf,  the  resistance  from  the  atmosphere 
on  a  large  surface  impedes  the  descent.  Thus  bulky 
and  porous  substances  are  prevented  from  falling  with 
the  same  velocity  as  those  which  are  compact. 

If  the  atmosphere  were  removed,  all  bodies,  whether 
light  or  heavy,  large  or  small,  would  descend  with  the 
same  velocity.  This  fact  is  ascertained  by  experiments 
performed  with  the  air-pump.  When  a  piece  of  coin, 
for  instance  a  guinea,  and  a  feather,  are  let  fall  at  the 
same  instant  of  time,  from  a  hook  which  has  held  them 
at  the  top  of  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
they  are  observed  to  fall  at  an  equal  rate,  and  to  strike 
the  bottom  at  the  same  moment.  Hence  it  is  demon- 
strated, that  were  it  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, a  bag  full  of  feathers,  and  one  of  coins,  would 
fall  from  a  given  height  with  the  same  velocity,  and  in 
the  same  space  of  time. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  attraction  of  gravitation 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  which 
the  attracting  body  contains.  Thus  the  masa  of  our 
planet,  the  earth,  exerts  a  force  of  attraction  which 
produces  the  phenoraeua  of  weight,  and  the  falling  of 
bodies  with  a  certain  velocity.  In  consequence  of 
the  difiTerent  size  and  density  of  the  sun  and  planetary 
bodies,  attraction  is  much  stronger  in  some  of  them 
than  others,  and  consequently  the  weight  of  bodies 
difi^ers  in  each.  On  the  surface  of  the  sun,  our  pound 
would  weigh  upwarda  of  27  pounds,  and  a  bcdy  would 
fall  upon  it  434  feet  the  first  second;  on  the  surface 
of  Jupiter,  our  pound  would  weigh  about  2  pounda  4 
ounces;  and  on  the  moon,  it  would  weigh  only  the  fifth 
part  of  a  pound. 
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Ai  a  body,  in  descending  to  the  earth,  reeeircs  in- 
creasing accessions  to  its  Telocity  during  ereiy  succes- 
sive second,  so  when  a  body  is  projected  upwards  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  velocity  decreases  in  the 
same  proportion,  till  it  comes  to  a  state  of  momentary 
rest,  when  it  instantly  begins  to  descend  with  a  gra- 
dually-increasing velocity,  which  at  any  point  in  the 
descent  is  equal  to  its  velocity  at  the  same  point  when 
ascending.  In  this  calculation,  however,  we  omit  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  which  would  cause  the 
final  velocity  in  the  descent  tia  be  less  than  the  original 
Telocity  with  which  the  body  was  projected  upwards, 

THE  CENTBE  OF  ORAVITY. 

Terrestrial  gravitation,  as  already » xplained,  does  not 
act  on  the  mere  surface  of  bodies,  or  according  to  their 
bulk,  but  is  exerted  in  reference  to  all  tho  particles  or 
atoms  individually  which  compose  the  mass  of  a  body. 
As  the  earth  is  nearly  of  a  spherical  form,  its  attrac- 
tion is  the  same  nearly  as  if  it  proceeded  entirely  from 
the  centre.  On  account  of  the  great  size  of  the  earth, 
compared  with  that  of  any  ordinary  body  at  its  surface, 
its  attractive  force  acts  in  straight  lines,  sensibly  paral- 
lel, proceeding  from  the  earth's  centre.  In  the  case  of 
liquids,  in  which  the  atoms  slightly  cohere,  the  atoms 
have  liberty  to  spread  themselves  over  the  earth,  and 
to  seek  the  lowest  situation  for  repose.  In  ^he  case  of 
solids,  a  difierent  operation  is  observable.  In  thsm  the 
molecules  adhere  so  closely  together,  that  they  are  not 
at  liberty  to  obey  the  law  of  gravitation  individually, 
but  rally,  as  it  were,  round  a  common  centre,  upon 
which  the  force  of  attraction  may  be  considered  to  act 
for  the  general  Itehoof.  This  centre  is  called  the  centre 
of  gravity,  the  centre  of  inertia,  or  the  centre  of  parallel 
forces. 

Every  solid  body  or  dense  mass  possesses  a  centre 
of  gravity,  which  is  the  point  upon  or  about  which  the 
body  balances  itself,  and  remains  in  a  state  of  rest  or 
equilibrium  in  any  position.  The  centre  of  gmvity 
may  be  described  as  a  point  in  solids  which  always 
seess  its  lowest  level,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
lowest  level  is  sought  for  by  water;  for  it  is  only  by 
propping  up  the  body  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
prevented  from  displaying  the  same  mode  of  action. 
The  centre  of  gravityin  round,  square,  or  other  regular- 
shaped  bodies,  of  uniform  density  in  all  their  parts,  is 
the  centre  of  these  bodies.  When  a  body  is  shaped 
irregularly,  or  when  there  ore  two  or  more  bodies  con- 
nected, the  centre  of  gravity  is  the  point  about  which 
they  will  balance  each  other. 

Any  square  or  angular  body 
which  we  may  place  on  the  ground 
will  remain  stationary,  or  safely  at 
rest,  provided  an  ideal  line,  drawn 
from  its  centre  of  eravity,  and 
passing  to  the  ground  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face, fall  within  its  base,  as  in  the 
annexed  fig.  A  point  below  A  is 
the  centre  of  gravity;  and  from 
^  that  point  the  line  of  direction 


timber  or  any  kind  of  goods  irt  hMM.  tn  wtTf  ia> 
stance,  the  base  ought  to  be  sufliciontly  broad  to  admll 
of  the  line  of  direction  from  the  centre  of  gravity  fklling 
within  it. 

A  small  amount  of  experience  seems  to  point  out  the 
propriety  of  erecting  all  kinds  of  structures  with  a  base 
wide  enough  to  secure  stability;  nevertheless,  in  oppo- 
sition both  to  experience  and  the  simple  principles  of 
science,  we  often  find  that  stage-coaches  are  laden  in 
such  a  manner,  that  their  centre  of  gravity  is  liable  to 
too  great  a  change  of  position,  and  tnat  they  are  over- 
turned, to  the  personal  injury,  and  even  loss  of  life,  of 
the  passengers.  The  error  in  there  instances  consists 
in  raising  the  centre  of  gravity  too  high.  At  first,  per- 
haps, the  centre  of  gravity  is  so  comparatively  low,  tnat, 
in  the  case  of  swaying  to  a  side,  the  line  of  direction 
would  fall  within  the  edge  of  the  wheel,  and  no  danger 
would  ensue;  but  it  is  common  to  go  on  piling  masses 
of  goods  or  luggage,  or  placing  a  number  of  passengers, 
on  the  roof  of  the  vehicle,  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
becomes  considerably  elevated;  so  high,  indeed,  that 
when  the  carriage  is 
swayed,  or  jolts  to  one 
side,  the  line  of  direc- 
tion is  thrown  beyond 
the  wheel,  and  the  ve- 
hicle will  consequently 
fall  over.  In  the  an- 
nexed cut,  a  loaded 
vehicle  is  represented 
crossing  an  inclined 
plane,  or  we  may  sup- 
pose that  its  wheel  on  ^| 
one  side  has  come  in 

contact  with  a  stone  S,  which  has  raised  it  above  the 
level  of  the  other  wheel,  so  as  to  incline  ihe  body  of 
the  vehicle  very  considerably  from  the  horizontal.  The 
centre  of  gravity  is  represented  in  two  difierent  posi- 
tions— a  lower,  with  the  line  of  direction  L  C ;  and  a 
higher,  with  tho  line  of  direction  U  C.  Had  the  vehicle 
not  been  high  laden,  the  line  of  direction  would  have 
remained  as  L  C,  and  as  it  falls  within  the  wheel  or 
base,  the  vehicle  would  have  maintained  its  balance ; 
but  being  now  laden  to  a  considerable  height,  the  line 
has  risen  to  about  the  place  where  it  is  marked  de- 
scending from  C  to  U,  beyond  the  base;  consequently 
the  vehicle  must  overturn. 

There  are  instances  in  which  bodies  will  not  be  over- 
turned, although  the  line  of  direction  falls  considerably 
beyond  the  base.  These  exceptions  to  a  common  rule 
are  observable  in  the  case  of  rapidly  and  smoothly  mov- 
ing bodies,  in  which  centrifugal  force  acts  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  weight  of  the  body.  A  familiar  example 
of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  cose  of  skaters,  in  makmg 
their  circular  turns  on  the  ice,  in  which  they  bend,  or 
lean  greatly,  beyond  the  perpendicular  without  falling. 
This  peculiarity  in  moving  bodies  will  engage  our  atten- 
tion under  the  head  Centrifugal  Force.  The  tendency 
which  leaning  bodies  have  to  fall,  may  also  be  counter- 
acted in  some  measure  by  the  cohesion  of  parts.  Thus 
there  are  many  instances  of  walls,  steeples,  and 
towers  inclining  sensibly  from  the  vertical  line,  and 
yet,  by  the  strength  of  the  cement  which  binds  them, 
they  have  stood  for  ages. 

Whatever  raises  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  narrows 
the  base,  allows  the  line  of  direction  to  pass  more  easily 
without  it,  and  diminishes  the  stability.  Hence  the 
imprudence  of  rising  up  in  carriages  or  boats,  when  in 
danger  of  being  upset;  and  hence,  as  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, the  danger  of  high-loading  of  vehicles.  Lately, 
an  improvement  has  been  eifected  in  stage-coach  build- 
ing, by  which  a  chief  part  of  the  load  is  placed  as  low 
as  the  axle  of  the  wheels;  and  by  this  means  the  danger 
of  overturning  is  almost  entirely  averted. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  is  not  always  in  the 
substance  of  the  body.  Thus  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
circular  ring  is  in  the  centre  of  the  circle;  of  an  elliptio 
or  oval  ring,  in  the  centre  of  the  ellipse ;  and  of  a  hollow 


goes  downward  to  B,  which  is  within  the  edges  of  the 
Base.  An  object  of  this  form,  and  so  placed,  will  stand. 
If  the  line  of  direction  from  the  centre  of  gravity  fall 
without  the  outer  edge  of  the  base,  as  from  A  to  B,  in 

the  next  fig.,  then  the  object 

will  not  remain  balanced  on 

its  base;  it  will  fall  over,  and 

attain  some  position  in  which 

the    line    of   direction   falls 

within  the  boundary  of  the 

base  m  which  it  stands.    By 

keeping  this  simple  principle 

in  view,  stability  and  safety 

will  generally  be  secured  in 

the  erection  of  objects  of  art, 

such  as  houses,  monumental 
edifices,  spires,  and  obelisks,  as  wall  as  in  the  lading  of 

coaches,  carts,  and  other  vehicles,  and  the  piling  of  J  cylindric  tube,  it  is  in  the  imaginary  axis  of  the  tubs. 
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In  a  (Iram,  for  iniUnce,  the  centra  of  graTity  is  m  point 
iu  the  centra  of  the  drum,  whera  thera  ii  nothlns  but  air. 
When  »  circular  object  (a)  ii  placed  on  leref  ground, 
or  a  horizontal  piano,  it  rciuaiui  at  rest  on  a  point  of  ita 
surface,  becauie  the  line  of  direction  from  lit  centre, 
which  ii  its  centra  of  srayitT,  falls  perpecdicularly  to 
the  point  on  which  it  is  in  contact  with  the  earth 
and  at  rest ;  and  becauie  it  could  not  possiblj  get 
its  centra  of  grarity  nearar  the  earth  by  changing  Its 
position.  When  a  similar  circular  object  (b)  is  placed 
on  on  inclined  plane,  it  will  not  ramain  at  rest,  but  roll 
orer,  because  the  line  of  direction  from  its  centra  of 
gravity  falls  perpendicularly  downwards  in  front  of  the 
point  on  its  surface  which  touches  the  plane.  On  this 
account  it  rolls  over,  as  if  it  wero  seeking  a  spot  on 

which  it  might  have 
the  line  of  direction 
from  its  centra  of  gra- 
vity passing  through 
its  point  of  contact 
with  the  earth.  Hence 
a  circular  body  con- 
tinues rolling  down 
an  inclined  plane  till 
it  find  a  level  spot  on 
which  the  line  of  direction  passes  through  its  point  of 
rest. 

In  a  bar  of  iron  six  feet  long,  and  of  equal  breadth 
and  thioknMi,  tiie  centra  of  gravity  is  just  three  feet 
from  each  end,  or  exactly  in  the  middle.  If  the  bar  be 
sumiorted  at  this  point,  it  will  balance  itself,  because 
thera  an  equal  we'ghis  on  both  ends.  This  point, 
therafore»  is  the  centre  of  gravity.  If  a  bar  of  iron  be 
loaded  at  one  end  with  a  Wl  of  a  certain  weight,  then 
the  centra  of  gravity  will  not  be  at  the  middle,  but 
situated  ncrir  the  heavy  end  of  the  bar.  But  if  wo 
attach  a  ball  of  the  same  weight  to  both  ends,  the  centra 
of  gravity  is  again  in  the  middle  of  the  bar. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  principles  now  de- 
tailed is  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the  earth  and  moon. 
The  earth  revolves  round  the  sun  in  consequence  of  a 
cause  already  explained — namely,  the  sun's  attraction ; 
but  instead  of  the  centre  of  the  earth  describing  the 
oval  or  elliptic  orbit  round  the  sun,  it  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon  that  dewribcs  it.  We 
shall  briefly  explain  the  reason  for  this.  The  earth,  in 
its  course,  is  encumbered  with  the  moon,  a  body  of 
about  the  seventieth  of  its  mass  ;  in  other  words,  the 
moon  is  like  a  small  ball  stuck  at  one  end  of  a  bar, 
having  the  earth  or  a  lai^ger  ball  at  the  other  end — the 
btir  between  being  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  earth 
and  moon.  On  this  account,  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  earth  and  moon  is  at  a  point  somewhere  between 
the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon.  This  point  lies 
not  far  below  the  earth's  surface.  Therefore,  if  the 
earth  w«re  to  fall  towards  the  sun,  it  would  be  this 
point  which  would  proceed  most  directly  towards  it. 

In  suspending  an  irregularly-shaped  body  from  diiib- 
rent  points  successively,  we  may  learn  where  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  body  is  placed,  by  observing  that  the 
line  of  direction  in  each 
case  passes  through  the 
same  point,  which  puint  is 
the  centre  of  gravity.  For 
example,  let  a  painter's 
palette,  which  is  an  irregu- 
larly-shaped body,  be  sus- 
pended from  the  thumb- 
hole,  as  in  the  annexed 
cut,  and  the  line  of  direc- 
tion will  necessarily  be  from 
A  to  B,  Next  suspend  it 
irom  a  point  at  D,  and  a 
new  line  of  direction  will  be  obtained,  crossing  the  line 
A  B.  The  place  where  the  two  lines  intersect  is  thus 
the  centre  of  gravity.  The  point  of  suspension,  on 
being  removed  to  C,  will  ^ve  the  same  place  of  inter- 
Mctton  in  the  original  luie  of  direction;  aud  ao  on 
with  eveiy  other  point  of  auspeuiion. 
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In  th«  varioui  natural  s'  luna  cUspIaved  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kinf .  \  .  r ,  the  centra'of  gnvitj 
is  always  so  situated,  as  to  , .  viaoa  a  iust  equiubrium 
and  a  harmony  of  parts.  Every  animal  is  properly 
balanced  on  its  limbs,  and  everr  tree  has  a  tendency  to 
erow  in  a  direotion  perpendicular  to  its  base,  whether 
it  grow  fiom  a  level  or  an  inclined  plane.  Some  ani- 
mala  ara  enabled  to  move  in  opposition  to  the  law  of 
gravity,  as,  for  instance,  flies  creeping  on  the  ceiling  of 
a  room;  but  in  such  cases,  other  powen  in  natura  ara 
exerted  to  preserve  their  leoura  footing. 

THE  PENDULUM. 

Gravity,  which  causes  bodies  to  fkll,  also  causes  them 
to  swing  backwards  and  forwards,  when  suspended 
freely  by  a  string  or  rod  from  a  point,  and  when  once 
moved  to  a  side,  to  give  them  an  occasion  of  falling. 
A  body  suspended  in  this  manner  is  called  a  Petuhdum. 

Pendulums  usually  consist  of  a  rod  or  wire  of  metal, 
at  the  lower  end  of  which  a  heavy  piece  or  ball  of  brass 
or  other  metal  is  attached.  When  a  pendulum  swings, 
it  is  said  to  oscillate  or  vibrate;  and  the  path  which  Its 
ball  pursues  in  swinging,  from  its  resemblance  in  flgnra 
to  an  inverted  areh  or  bow,  is  called  its  are.  In  the 
accompanying  cut,  a  pendu- 
lum of  the  most  common  con- 
struction is  represented.  A  is 
the  axis  or  point  of  suspension. 
B  is  the  rod.  C  is  the  ball,  or 
a  round  flattish  piece  of  metal, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  rod  by  ^,^ 
a  screw  behind,  and  by  which 
screw  it  can  be  raised  or  low- 
ered on  the  rod.  D  D  is  the 
path  or  are  which  the  ball  traverses  in  swinging.  When 
the  pendulum  is  at  rest,  it  hongs  perpendiculariy,  as 
here  represented,  and  tho  place  which  the  ball  is  seen 
to  occupy  is  called  tho  point  of  rest. 

The  iiendulum  remains  at  rest  till  its  ball  is  drawn 
aside  to  allow  it  an  opportunity  of  swinging  on  its  axis. 
Being  raised  to  any  neight  on  one  side,  and  set  at 
liberty,  the  ball,  by  the  foree  of  gravity,  has  a  tendency 
to  fall  to  the  ground;  but  being  confined  by  the  sus- 
pending rod,  it  is  compelled  to  make  a  sweep  to  that 
point  where  it  was  formerly  hanging  at  rest,  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  point  of  BU8p<;n8ion.  But  it  does  not 
stop  here;  it  has  acquired  a  velocity  sufRcient  to  carry 
it  onward  in  an  ascending  course  to  nuarly  as  high  a 
point  on  the  opposite  side  as  that  fVom  which  it  was  let 
fall.  Of  its  own  accord,  it  again  ta\ln  downwards  in 
the  same  arc,  and  rises  to  near  the  point  where  it  set 
off;  and  thus,  of  itself,  continues  to  vibrate  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time,  till  its  force  is  expanded,  and  it 
finally  comes  to  a  state  of  rest  ia  its  onginal  utuation 
under  the  point  of  suspension. 

At  every  sweep  of  the  pendulum  (wlien  not  meddled 
with,  or  assisted  by  any  external  foroe),  the  leogtb  of 
the  path  or  are  traversed  by  the  ball  is  in  a  small 
degree  diminished.  This  arises  from  two  causei — the 
obstruction  offered  by  the  atmosplere,  and  the  friction 
on  its  axis  or  point  of  suspension.  These  causes,  there- 
fore, sooner  or  later,  bring  the  pendulum  to  a  state  of 
rest,  unless  external  foroe  of  some  kind  continues  to  be 
applied  to  ui^  it  to  sustain  its  action. 

The  ball  «f  a  pendulum  in  swinging,  aa  has  been 
mentioned,  describes  the  figure  of  an  are.  This  are  is 
a  certain  portion  of  a  drele.  The  extent  of  this  portion 
depends  on  the  force  exerted  in  setting  the  pendulum 
in  motion,  or  in  drawing  it  aside  to  let  it  fall.  A  circle 
being  divided  by  mathematicians  into  360  degrees  or 
puis,  the  ball  may  be  mode  to  swing  over  five,  ten, 
twenty,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  undor  180, 
which  is  half  a  cirelc.  The  extent  of  the  arc  traversed 
is  usually  from  ten  to  twenty  degrees. 

A  pendulum  vrith  a  long  rod  vibrates  slower  than 
one  with  a  short  rod.  The  time  does  not  become 
longer,  however,  in  exact  proportion  as  we  extend  the 
rod.  The  vibration,  it  must  always  be  recollected,  is 
analogous  to  thr  filing  of  bodies.    The  spaces  fallen 
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through  hj  a  body  in  1,  3,  3,  or  4  Mcondt,  an  not  in 
proportion  to  1 ,  2,  3|  4,  and  lo  on,  but  in  the  proportion 
of  I,  4, 9, 16,  'iS,  and  lo  on,  or  the  Muarei  of  the  time 
occupied  in  falling.  lu  the  caae  of  pendulumi,  it  ii 
found  that  their  len^tha  are  at  the  M)uar«i  of  the  time* 
of  vibration.  Thui  if  the  time*  occupied  by  one  Tibra- 
tion  of  two  pendulumi  be  1  and  2  leoondi  reipectirely, 
the  lengths  of  the  pendulums  will  be  as  1  and  4  ;  so  if 
the  time  of  one  vibration  of  several  pendulums  be  as 
1,  2, 3,  4,  their  lengths  are  as  1,  4,  9,  and  16. 

The  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  being  produced  by 
terrestrial  gravitation,  it  follows,  ao  a  natural  result, 
that  if  the  force  of  Eravitation  bo  weakened,  so  will  the 
tendency  of  the  boll  of  tho  pendulum  to  fall  or  swing 
be  wealLened.  This  result  is  dutinctly  observable  in  dil- 
ferent  parts  of  the  earth.  At  the  equator,  the  earth,  as 
formerly  mentioned,  bulges  out  to  a  thiclcnesB  of  about 
26  miles  on  tho  diameter,  or  13  miles  from  the  surface 
to  the  centre;  and  as  the  attraction  of  gravitation  pro- 
ceeds from  the  centre,  the  force  of  this  attraction  is 
consequently  wealcer  at  the  surface  at  the  equator  than 
it  is  at  the  surface  at  the  poles.  At  every  part  of  the 
■urfaco  between  the  equator  and  poles,  there  is  a  prO" 
portionate  increase  of  gravity.  Besides  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  greater  distance  of  the  surface  from  the 
centre  at  the  equator,  centrifugal  force,  which  is  strong- 
est at  the  equator,  assists  in  weal^ening  the  attractive 
force  at  that  place.  In  consequence  of  these  combined 
causes,  a  pendulum  of  a  given  length  vibrates  more 
slowly  at  tae  equator  than  at  the  poles.  lu  proportion 
as  we  advance  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the 
equator  towards  the  poles,  so  does  the  pendulum  swing 
or  vibrate  more  quickly.  To  preserve  uniformiW  of 
speed,  therefore,  in  pendulums  at  different  parts  oi^the 
globe— that  is,  to  make  them  all  vibrate  in  one  second — 
their  length  must  bs  regulated  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  places  from  the  equator.  Thus  each  degree  of 
latitude  has  its  own  length  of  pendulum. 

From  a  knowledge  of  these  laws,  we  are  enabled,  by 
this  instrument,  not  only  to  detect  certain  variations  in 
that  attraction  in  vorioui)  parts  of  the  earth,  but  also  to 
discover  tho  actual  amount  of  the  attraction  at  any 
given  place.  To  compare  the  force  of  gravity  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  it  is  only  necessary  to  swing  the 
same  pendulum  in  the  places  under  consideration,  and 
to  observe  the  rapidity  of  its  vibrations.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  force  of  gravity  in  the  several  places  will  be 
that  of  the  squares  of  the  velocity  of  the  vibration. 
Observations  to  this  effect  have  l>een  made  at  several 
places  by  Biot,  Kater,  Sabine,  and  others. 

The  uniform  vibration  of  the  pendulum  Las  rendered 
it  useful  in  regulating  the  motion  of  clocks  for  measur- 
ing time.  In  the  common  clock,  a  yendulum,  con- 
nected with  the  wheelwork,  and  impe'ied  by  weights, 
or  a  spring,  regulates  the  motions  of  tiie  minute  and 
hour  hands  on  the  dial-plate,  by  which  the  time  of  day 
is  pointed  out.  If  no  pendulum  were  employed,  the 
wheels  would  go  very  irregularly.  The  pendulum  iu 
regulated  in  length,  so  as  to  vibrate  sixty  times,  each 
time  being  a  second,  in  the  space  of  a  minute.  At  each 
vibration,  it  acts  upon  the  tooth  of  a  wheel,  which  turns 
the  rest  of  the  machinery.  In  order  that  the  pendulum 
may  vibrate  neither  quicker  nor  slower  than  sixty  times 
in  a  minute,  in  the  latitude  of  London  it  must  measure 
39  inches  and  about  the  7th  of  an  inch  from  the  point 
of  suspension  to  the  centre  of  oscillation.  A  pendulum 
at  Edinburgh  would  require  to  be  a  small  degree 
longer.  The  greatest  nicety  is  required  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  length,  for  a  difference  amounting  to  the 

1000th  part  of  an  inch,  would  cause  an  error  of  about 

one  second  in  a  day.    Therefore,  to  make  a  pendulum 
go  slower  by  one  second  a  day,  it  must  be  lengthened 

by  the  1000th  part  of  an  inch;  and  to  make  it  go 

?uicker,  it  must  be  shortened  iu  the  same  proportion, 
t  is  possible  to  cause  short  pendulumi  to  regulate 
the  movement  of  clocks  the  same  as  long  pendiuums; 
and  this  is  done  in  casci  where  long  pendulums  would 
be  inconvenient,  or  ineleguit  in  appearance.  This  ii 
accomplished  by  shortening  the  pendulum  to  ft  fourth 


of  ita  ordinary  length,  by  which  it  b«ati  or  vlbnUet 
twioo  initoad  of  once  in  a  leoond. 

The  pendulumi  of  dodii  being  made  of  a  tod  of 
metal,  they  are  liable  to  be  extended  br  the  heat  of 
•ummor,  and  ihortened  by  the  cold  of  winter;  and  br 
thii  means  the  uniformity  of  their  motion  is  destroyoa. 
Various  contriranoes  have  been  adopted  in  order  to 
coroi)ensate  this  eflbct  on  the  motion  of  the  clock,  and 
pendulums  constructed  for  this  purpose  are  called  eom- 
ptniation  pendulums.  The  parts  of  the  rods  of  these 
pendulums  are  so  constructed  and  arranged,  that  when 
one  of  them  expands  downwards,  another  at  the  same 
time  expands  upwards,  h'j  which  any  variation  from 
temperaturo  is  counteracted  on  the  whole.    See  No.  16. 

LAWS  OF  MOTION. 

Motion,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the  changing  of 
place,  or  tho  opposite  of  rest.  According  to  the  general 
explanations  which  have  been  given,  it  appears  that 
motion  in  bodies  is  as  natural  as  rest,  and  that  matter 
passively  submits  to  remain  in  either  of  these  state*  in 
which  it  may  be  placed,  provided  no  external  force  or 
obstacle  interfere  to  cause  an  alteration  of  condition. 
These  and  other  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  in  relation 
to  rest  and  motion  of  matter,  are  laid  down  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  the  following  three  propositions  : — 

1«(,  Every  body  must  persevere  in  its  state  of  rest, 
or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  unless  it  be 
compelled  to  change  that  state  by  force*  impressed 
upon  it. 

2(2,  Every  change  of  motion  must  l>e  proportional  to 
the  impressed  force,  and  must  be  in  the  direction  of 
that  straight  line  in  which  the  force  is  impressed, 

Sd,  Action  must  always  be  equal  and  contrary  to  re- 
action ;  or  the  actions  of  two  oodles  upon  each  other 
must  be  equal,  and  their  directions  must  be  opposite. 

In  the  first  of  these  laws,  there  arc  three  points  re- 
quiring consideration — namely,  the  permanency,  the 
uniformity,  and  the  straight  line  of  direction  of  motion 
in  l>odies. 

As  was  formerly  observed,  it  is  impossible  to  show 
either  permanency  or  uniformity  of  motion  in  bodies 
upon  or  near  the  earth ;  for  all  moving  bodies  are 
sooner  or  later  brought  to  a  state  of  rest  by  the  force  of 
attraction,  friction,  and  the  opposition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  only,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  great 
works  of  nature,  or  planetary  bodies,  that  the  laws  of 
motion  are  most  clearly  and  fully  illustrated. 

The  tendency  of  a  body  to  move  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  point  whence  it  set  out,  is  as  much  a  property 
of  matter  as  the  uniformity  of  motion.  If  we  conceivo 
the  idea  of  a  body  impelled  into  a  state  of  motion  by 
any  given  force,  and  at  the  same  time  conceive  the 
idea  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  interrupt  it,  no  attrac- 
tive force  to  bend  it  aside,  we  shall  then  fully  under- 
stand that  a  moving  body  must,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
from  its  property  of  inertia,  proceed  in  a  straight  line 
of  direction — it  must  go  on  in  an  even  path  for  ever. 

CENTRIFVOAL  FORCE  AND  CIRCULAR  MOTION. 

Bodies,  in  flying  round  a  centre,  have  a  tendency  to 
proceed  in  a  straight  line,  and  this  principle  of  motion, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  termed  centrifugal  force.  Ex- 
amples of  this  tendency  are  very  familiar  to  our  obser- 
vation. When  we  whirl  rapidly  a  sling  with  a  stone  in 
it,  and  suddenly  allow  the  stone  to  fly  off,  it  proceeds  at 
first  sensibly  in  a  straight  line,  but  is  gradually  drawn 
to  the  earth  by  attraction.  In  turning  a  circular 
grinding-stone  rapidly  with  water  in  conta!ct  with  it,  we 
I)erceive  a  rim  of  water  first  rising  on  the  stone,  and 
next  flying  off;  and  the  more  rapidly  we  turn  the  stone, 
BO  does  the  water  fly  off  with  the  greater  force.  In 
grinding  com  by  two  rapidly-turning  stones  playing  on 
each  other,  the  grain  poured  in  at  an  opening  at  the 
centre  is  quickly  shuffled  towards  the  edges  of  the 
stones,  and  expelled  in  the  condition  of  meal  or  flour. 
If  we  put  some  water  in  a  vessel,  and  rapidly  turn  it  in 
one  direction,  we  shall  find  that  the  water  endeavours 
to  escape,  and  rises  up  to  the  edges  of  the  vessel,  leaving 
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ft  dMp  koUo*  in  thfl  mlddlt.  The  tmdenojr  tc  flj  off 
firom  ft  oantra  ii  mftda  um  «f  in  the  mftnufacturo  of 
pottenr.  Soft  olftjr  being  placed  on  »  rerolving  wheel, 
It  quiekljr  tpreftda  towMde  the  ciroumference  of  the 
mftohine,  ftnd  ii  guided  or  moulded  by  the  hknd  of  the 
potter  into  the  required  form.  In  forming  common 
crown  or  window  glft**i  ftdvantage  ie  ftlio  taken  of  the 
pinoiple  of  oentruugftl  force.  A  maae  of  glftw,  lollened 
hj  heftt,  ftiid  fixed  »t  the  middle  on  »n  iron  rod,  beinc 
mftde  to  turn  npidly  round,  fint  in  one  direction,  ftnd 
then  in  the  oppoeite,  and  continuing  thii  alternating 
rotatory  motion  till  the  alau  beoomei  cool,  ie  found  to 
ipread  out  into  a  large,  tnin,  circular  plate,  from  which 
iquare  panee  of  glaae  are  afterward*  cut. 

In  tho  lame  manner  ai  lolid  bodies  laid  on  a  whirl- 
ing table  are  thrown  off,  lo  water  in  a  vefiei  which  ii 
earned  to  ipin  round  in  any  way,  as  on  the  centre  of  a 
horiiontal  wheel,  instead  of  lying  at  the  bottom,  is 
raised  all  round  against  the  sides  of  the  Tossel.  Eques- 
trians, in  performing  their  feats  of  horsemanship, 
always  incltne  their  bodies  inwards  when  standing  on 
a  horse  which  is  miming  round  a  circle.  Centrifugal 
force  having  a  tendency  to  impel  them  outwards,  is 
thus  counteracted  by  the  inward  leaning,  and  forms  a 
species  of  support  to  their  overhanging  bodies,  A  horse 
junning  in  a  circle,  or  quickly  turning  a  comer,  natu- 
rally adopts  the  same  coimteracting  posture,  and  leans 
inward*.  A  skater,  in  moving  in  a  circular  or  curvi- 
linear path  on  smooth  ice,  also  lean*  inwards,  so  much 
so,  that  if  he  were  to  stand  still  in  tbia  posture,  he 
would  inevitably  fall  on  hi*  side;  but  centrifugal  force, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  impel  his  body  outwards  from 
the  curve,  or  in  a  straight  line  of  motion,  sustain*  him, 
aa  it  doe*  the  eque*trian,  and  he  therefore  move* 
gracefully  and  safelr  in  the  circular  path  which  hi* 
fancy  direct*.  In  thi*  and  other  instances,  we  find 
the  force  of  gravity  overcome  by  centrifugal  force.  It 
i*  in  obedience  to  this  principle  that  tho  earth  bulge* 
out  to  the  thicknes*  of  26  mile*  upon  the  circum- 
ference at  the  equator,  where  the  whirling  motion  i* 
mo*t  rapid. 

Thua  centrifugal  force  ia  the  tendency  to  fly  off  in  a 
straight  line,  pr  at  a  tangent,  from  motion  round  a 
centre;  and  the  power  which  prevents  budie*  from 
flying  off,  and  draw*  them  toward*  a  centre,  is,  a* 
already  mentioned,  called  centripetal,  or  centre-seeking 
force.  All  bodie*  moving  in  circle*  are  con*tantly 
acted  upon  by  ihe*e  opposite  forces,  as  may  be  eiem- 
plified  by  the  annexed  cut. 
A  ia  a  point  to  which  a 
string  witn  a  ball  at  the  end 
of  it  (D)  is  attached.  On 
forcing  tho  ball  B  into  mo- 
tion, it  will  describe  a  circle 
round  the  point  A,  in  which 
cose  the  string  i*  the  cen- 
tripetal force.  The  ball,  in 
whirling,  however,  having  a 
continual  tendency  to  fly  off, 
if  it  be  disengaged  from  the 
string  at  C,  will  go  in  a  straight  line  C  D;  if  at  E,  it 
will  go  in  the  line  E  F;  if  at  O,  in  the  line  0  II;  and 
so  on  at  every  point  iu  the  circle. 

The  mutual  action  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces,  in  the  caae  of  circular  motion,  proceeda  accord- 
iug  to  a  certain  ratio.  If  the  mass  of  the  revolving 
body  be  increased,  ita  distance  from  the  centre  and 
velocity  remaining  the  aome,  ita  centrifugal  force  will 
be  increaaed  in  the  same  proportion.  If  the  distance 
from  the  centre  bo  increased,  while  the  mass  and .  the 
time  of  revolution  remain  the  same,  the  centrifugal 
force  will  also  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  If 
the  number  of  revolutions  performed  in  a  given  time 
1)0  twice  aa  many,  the  diatance  and  mass  being  un- 
changed, the  centrifugal  force  will  be  four  times  aa 
great;  if  three  timet  aa  many,  the  force  will  be  nine 
timea  aa  greaC;  if  four  timea  as  many,  it  will  be  sixteen 
timea  as  greftt;  ftnd  ao  on  in  the  tftme  proportion.  The 
maaaea  of  the  pUtivtt,  ttbd  their  diftanoet  from  the  tun, 
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being  Tftrioua,  tho  foreea  which  ftflhot  them  are  also 
simirftrlr  vftried. 

The  Una  round  which  ft  body  performs  ft  motion  of 
rotfttion  is  cftlled  ftn  mrta.  This  axia  may  be  only  irna* 
ginanr,  like  that  of  the  earth ;  or  real,  as  the  axle  of  a 
wheel.  The  body  may  revolve  about  two  projecting 
pins  or  pivots  resting  in  sockets,  in  which  case  its  axis 
is  a  straight  line  joining  the  pivots;  or  it  may  turn  on 
ft  cylindrical  ro<l  of  small  diameter,  passing  through  the 
body,  like  a  wheel  on  its  axle.  It  is  evident  that  every 
point  of  the  bmly,  durins  its  revolution,  will  describe  a 
circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  ft  point  in  the  ftxis  of  the 
body.  In  the  tuming  of  a  wheel  on  ita  axis,  that  part 
which  ia  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  centre  has 
the  greatest  velocity;  and  at  this  extremity  of  the 
circumference  the  cciitrifucal 
force  is  greatest.  For  example, 
in  the  annexed  representation 
of  a  wheel  with  anns  radiating 
from  a  centre,  the  velocity  i* 
greater  at  the  extremity  of  the 
arm,  at  A,  than  it  i*  at  II,  half 
the  diatance  from  the  centre. 
But  tho  point  B  goe*  round  a* 
often  a*  the  point  A,  having  a 
*inailer  circle  to  traverse.  In 
this  manner,  the  velocity  of  revolving  bodici  muit 
always,  a*  a  matter  of  nece**ity,  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion ;  hence  a 
comparatively  email  centrifugal  force  near  tho  centre 
i*  prodigiou*ly  increased  toward*  tho  circumference. 
IW  increaeing  the  force,  and  adduig  to  the  velocity 
of  ft  revolving  bo<ly,  the  centrifugal  force  become*  go 
great,  that  it  will  in  *omo  case*  overcome  the  cohe- 
8ivene*a  in  the  material  of  the  body,  and  cause  it  to 
break  and  fly  off  in  pieces.  When  large  grinding- 
Btones  are  thus  whirled  with  great  rapidity,  they  are 
apt  to  fly  in  piece*,  to  the  extreme  danger  of  those 
using  them. 

Bodies  movable  on  an  axis  of  rotation  are  submitted 
to  different  kind*  of  force*.  They  are  generally  di*- 
tinguished  by  the  duration  of  their  action  into  instan- 
taneous and  continued  forces.  If  the  body  which  bu8- 
tains  an  action  of  the  former  kind  be  quiescent  and 
free,  it  will  move  in  the  direction  in  which  the  impulse 
is  given  with  a  uniform  motion.  If,  however,  tho  force 
impressed  upon  :t  be  incapable  of  setting  it  in  motion, 
then  it  receives  a  shock,  the  effect  of  which  is  called 
percuuion.  A  continued  force  produces  a  continued 
effect.  If  the  body  be  free,  and  previously  quiescent, 
this  effect  is  a  continual  increase  of  volocity.  If  the 
body  be  so  restrained  that  the  applied  force  cannot  put 
it  in  motion,  the  effect  is  a  continued  pressure  on  tho 
points  or  lines  which  sustain  it. 

A  solid  body  which  is  movable  upon  a  fixed  axis, 
is  susceptible  of  no  motion,  except  one  of  rotation  upon 
the  axis.  If  it  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  instanta- 
neous forces,  one  or  other  of  the  following  effects  must 
ensue : — 1«<,  The  axis  may  resist  the  forces,  and  pre- 
vent any  motion.  2d,  The  axis  may  modify  the  effect  of 
the  forces,  sustaining  a  corresponding  percussion,  and 
the  body  receiving  a  motion  of  rotation.  M,  The  forces 
applied  may  be  such  as  would  cause  the  body  to  spin 
round  the  axis,  even  were  it  not  fixed,  in  which  ca*e  the 
bodpr  will  receive  a  motion  of  rotation,  but  the  axii  will 
*ufln9r  no  percuaaion. 

What  has  been  just  observed  of  the  effect  of  instan- 
taneous forces,  i*  likewise  applicable  to  continued  ones. 
lit.  The  axi*  may  entirely  resist  the  effect  of  such  forces, 
in  which  case  it  will  suffer  a  pressure  which  may  be 
estimated  by  the  rale*  for  the  composition  of  force. 
2d,  It  may  modify  the  effect  of  the  applied  forces,  in 
which  case  it  must  also  sustain  a  pressure,  and  the 
body  must  receive  a  motion  of  rotation  which  is  sub- 
ject to  constftnt  vftriation,  owing  to  the  incessant  action 
of  the  foroea.  Zd,  The  foreea  may  be  such  a*  would 
communicate  to  the  body  the  same  rotatory  motion  if 
the  ftxia  were  not  fixed.  In  this  Cftse  the  foroea  will 
produce  no  preasure  on  the  axis. 
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The  powar  of  omtrlftigal  forM  In  rapldly-whirllni; 
bodies  may  be  rendered  lo  great,  aa  to  orwroome  the 
force  of  gravity.  In  whirling  a  eling  with  a  ttone  in 
it,  the  ttone  doe*  not  fall  out  of  its  plane  in  the  iling. 
The  following  is  a  more  itriking  e/nmple :— Place  a 
Jug  of  water  on  the  inside  of  the  rim  of  a  wheel  a  few 
feet  in  diameter;  then,  beginning  gradually,  set  (he 
wheel  in  rapid  motion,  and  it  will  be  obeeired  that  the 
Jug  retains  its  place,  whirling  round  in  a  perfectly 
stable  manner,  and  that  even  the  water  in  it  is  not 
spilled.  Thus  gravity,  or  the  tendency  to  fall  down- 
wards, is  overcome  by  centrifugal  force.  If  the  Jug 
were  placed  in  a  situation  in  the  wheel  near  the  centre 
of  motion,  where  the  centrifugal  force  is  weak,  it  would 
at  once  fall  to  the  ground. 

LAWS  OP  PROJECTILKS. 

Bodies,  on  being  projected  by  any  impulsive  forces, 
are  called  pntjeetilei,  and  are  observed  to  pursue  a  cur- 
riUnear  or  bent  line  of  direction  in  their  motion.  The 
bending  from  the  straight 
line  is  produced  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  and  '  the 
change  is  proportional  to 
the  impressed  force.'  A 
ball  projected  from  a  can- 
non, a  stone  thrown  by  the 
hand,  and  water  spouted 
from  a  vessel  (see  fig.),  fur- 
nish familiar  examples  of 
curvilinear  motion. 

It  is  a  remarkable  law 
of  motion,  that  whether 
the  force  which  projects  a  body  be  great  or  small,  the 
body,  if  thrown  horizontally,  will  reach  the  surface  of 
the  earth  from  the  same  height,  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  not  calculating  resistance  of  the  air.  (or  ex- 
ample, if  two  guns  are  fired  from  the  same  spot,  at  the 
some  instant,  and  in  a  horizontal  direction,  one  of  the 
balls  falling  half  a  mile,  and  the  other  a  mile  distant, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  ball  which  proceeds  the  neat- 
est distance,  takes  precisely  the  same  time  to  roach  the 
ground  which  the  other  does.  The  time  of  flight,  as  it 
IS  called,  of  two  balls  will  be  the  same  in  whatever 
directions,  and  with  whatever  velocities,  they  are  fired, 
provided  they  reach  the  same  height.  The  reason  for 
the  same  length  of  time  being  occupied  in  falling  by 
both  balls  is,  that  they  are  both  carried  downward  at 
the  same  rate  by  gravity.  Hence  a  ball  dropped  per- 
pendicularly from  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  does  not 
reach  the  ground  sooner  than  a  ball  shot  from  the  same 
height  to  the  distance  of  one  or  more  miles  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction. 

In  projecting  bodies  through  the  atmosphere,  great 
advantage,  in  point  of  distance,  is  gained  by  impelling 
them  from  heights,  because  a  ball  thrown  from  a  high 
situation  to  a  lower,  reckoning  its  whole  course,  is  more 
aided  than  retarded  by  gravity.  When  the  ball  is  pro- 
jected from  a  lower  situation  to  a  higher,  it  is  in  the 
first  place  retarded  by  gravity  in  its  ascent,  and  the 
acceleration  afterwards  by  gravity  being  less  than  this 
previous  retardation,  it  consequently  does  not  go  so  far 
as  if  projected  from  a  height. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  one  of 
the  most  important  principles  in  dynamics — namely, 
the  law  of  motion  which  governs  a  body  after  receiving 
a  projectile  impulse.  A  projectile  exhibits  a  composi- 
tion of  motion — namely,  a  horizontal  motion  forward, 
when  thrown  in  that  direction,  produced  by  the  im- 
pressed force ;  and  a  descending  motion,  produced  by 
gravity,  or  the  earth's  attraction.  These  two  motions 
are  unequal;  they  are  not  at  the  same  velocity.  The 
horizontal  motion  is  uniform,  while  the  descending 
motion,  according  to  the  law  of  gravitation  in  relation 
to  falling  bodies,  is  accelerated.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  projectile,  as  already  mentioned,  pursues  a 
curved  line  of  direction,  the  convex  side  of  the  curve 
being  uppermost.  The  degree  of  curvature  of  the  line 
of  motion  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  original  pro- 


Jeetila  foree.  The  law  Is,  the  greater  the  pmjeotll* 
force,  or  the  greater  the  original  velocity  of  the  object, 
so  is  the  sweep  of  the  curve  proportionally  mater. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  projectile  force  is  sufficient 
to  carry  a  cannon  ball  ten  miles;  this  will  give  a  very 
wide  ourre,  allowing  that  the  ball  is  shot  fRim  a  lofty 
situation.  Ihit  let  us  add  to  the  projectile  force,  and 
send  the  ball  ilouble  the  distance,  and  the  curve  is  now 
exceedingly  wide.  If  we  in  this  manner  go  on  adding 
to  the  projectile  force,  we  at  lenf^h  give  the  IwU  such 
a  motal  force,  that  it  will  go  quite  round  the  world; 
instead  of  describing  portions  of  curves,  it  will  describ* 
a  whole  circle. 

This  conducts  us  to  a  most  extensive  result.  We 
have  at  once  placed  before  us  a  reason  why  the  plane- 
tary bodies  should  have  assumed  curvilinear  paths  in 
relation  to  the  sun.  The  original  projectile  force  which 
they  received  in  connection  with  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion, has  obliged  them  to  pursue  curved  lines  In  their 
motion;  and  once  being  disengaged,  they  have,  by  a 
balance  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces,  continued 
to  travel  in  circular,  or,  properly  speaking,  elliptical 
orbits — the  ellipticity  being  caused  by  a  want  of  exact 
uniformity  between  the  forces  which  affect  them. 

ACTION  AND  nEACTION. 

According  to  the  third  proposition  of  Newton — '  Ac- 
tion must  always  be  equal  and  contrary  to  reaction.' 
Action  is  the  impression  of  force.  A  blow  is  action; 
pressure  is  action.  Reaction  is  resistance ;  but  the  word 
resistance  does  not  fully  convey  the  meaning  of  reaction, 
which  properly  signifies  the  action  of  striking  or  press- 
ing bock,  even  although  the  body  struck  or  pressed 
upon  do  not  move.  When  a  man  strikes  a  hammer 
u))on  a  fixed  stone,  the  stone  strikes  the  hammer  at  the 
moment  of  contact  as  much  as  the  hammer  strikes  it. 
Out  if  the  stone  be  not  fixed,  and  be  liable  to  be  easily 
upset,  then  its  reaction  is  less,  and  it  acquires  a  mo- 
mentum. When  a  bov  throws  his  ball  against  the 
wall  of  a  house,  the  wall  reacts  on  the  ball,  and  causes 
it  to  rebound;  but  if  the  boy  throw  his  ball  at  a  pane 
of  glass  with  the  samo  force,  the  glass,  having  the  power 
to  resist  only  a  ]M>rtion  of  the  force,  gives  way  before 
it.  In  this  case,  if  we  suppose  the  ball  to  possess  tho 
action  or  force  of  4,  and  the  glass  to  possess  the  reac- 
tion of  2,  the  ball,  in  passing  through  the  glass,  loses 
2  in  its  force,  and  retains  the  remaining  2.  If  it  then 
came  against  another  pane  possessing  a  reactive  power 
of  2,  it  would  not  break  the  glass,  and,  its  force  being 
now  spent,  it  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Thus  '  action 
and  reaction  are  equal.' 

A  story  is  told  of  a  person  who,  from  his  knowledge 
of  tho  law  of  action  and  reaction,  betted  that  he  would 
lie  down  on  the  ground  and  allow  an  anvil  to  be  placed 
upon  his  breast,  and  that  any  one  might  strike  the  anvil 
with  as  much  force  as  he  was  pleased  to  exert.  In  this 
case  the  person  who  made  the  offer  was  quite  snfe,  pro- 
vided he  could  support  the  weight  of  the  anvil;  for  if 
a  blow  were  given  with  the  utmost  force  by  a  com- 
paratively light  body,  as  a  hammer,  though  it  would 
communicate  nearly  double  its  momentum  to  the  anvil, 
yet  the  anvil,  being  so  heavy,  would  acquire  so  small  a 
velocity,  that  the  shock  given  to  the  person  would  be 
insensible.  Were  a  freestone  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
anvil  used,  it  would  give  a  still  leas  shock,  for  the  action 
and  reaction  of  perfectly  elastic  bodies  are  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  inelastic  bodies.  Iron  has  more  elasticity 
than  freestone. 

It  is  by  reaction  acting  contrary,  or  in  opposition  vO 
action,  that  the  movements  of  living  objects  are  rendered 
effectual.  When  we  walk  on  the  ground,  the  ground 
resists  the  pressure,  and  we  feel  ourselves  steadied.  A 
bird  in  flying,  pushea  itself  onward  by  the  flapping  of 
its  wings  against  the  partially-resisting  medium  of  the 
atmospnere.  A  sailor  in  rowing  a  boat  causes  the  oara 
to  pusn  against  the  water;  and  the  water  partially  re- 
sisting the  force,  motion  is  rommunicated  to  the  boat. 
In  pushing  a  boat  from  the  shore,  the  firm  ground  has 
such  a  power  of  teaotion,  that  we  are  able  to  gire  the 
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bMt  much  Kr«*l«tr  motntiitiim  than  if  we  pmhol  only 
AKRiiiit  water.  If  we  go  Into  the  boat,  and  Ir^  to  move 
it  hy  mereljr  preeeing  ajiainit  noine  part  of  iti  flkbrio, 
■0  motion  whatever  ii  pmducvM,  fur  the  action  ami  re- 
action are  equal.  The  wholit  turce  employed  muit  lie 
rendere<l  |p«nt«r  than  the  reiii  liou,  otherwiie  no  motion 
can  be  coniniunioate<l  to  the  >>ody. 

When  two  IkmIIm  come  into  colliiion  with  each  other, 
ae  in  tha  caee  of  two  bodioe  moviu){  in  a  ^traifrht  line, 
but  oppoilte  oouree,  to  each  other,  tlio  law  ol  action 
and  reaction  Iwinn  equal,  will  mi  Iw  clearljr  liluitrattMl 
unleM  the  colliviou  be  in  the  direction  of  the  oentn.  ol 
UniTity  or  inert  %  of  the  two— in  common  laugubji't, 
unlciie  the  blow  be /air.  The  centre  of  grarity,  in  caM.« 
of  thii  kind,  ie  calle.1  the  wn<r#  qfacHon,  ot  ptcuMMim. 
For  example,  when  we  itrike  a  ball  with  a  club,  fairly 
againit  ita  tide  opponito  to  iti  centre  of  gravity,  it  it 
irotielled  to  a  ooniiderablo  diitanoe;  but  if  we  itrike  it 
abore  thii  central  point,  a  part  of  the  force  ii  eipended 
in  rain,  or  loit,  and  the  ball  movee  but  a  comnarati»ely 
■hort  diitauce,  Kxpericnce  ha«  denionitrated  that  the 
centre  of  action  in  hanunere  ihuuld  be  in  tho  head  or 
■triking  part;  and  therefore,  in  ttriking  with  theie 
initrunienti,  the  blow  may  be  given  with  every  advan- 
tage. Dut  when  an  attempt  ii  made  to  itriko  witii  an 
object  in  which  the  centre  of  action  is  nt  a  place  Hhort 
of  it*  extreme  point,  for  initaiice,  a  common  iron  poker, 
A  part  of  the  action  ii  expende<i  towardi  the  hand  of 
the  person  who  strike*,  and  he  fecU  a  diiagreeablo 
Jarring  leniation  in  hii  arm. 

This  duflnitinn  of  tho  centre  of  action  amilies  on!,,  iO 
the  motion  of  bodies  in  a  straight  line.  In  the  case  of 
i-evolving  bodies,  the  centre  of  notion  or  percm  ion  is  a 
jwint  in  it,  to  which,  If  an  immovable  obstacle  1)0  ap- 
plied, the  bo<ly  will  remain  at  rest  without  any  tendency 
to  move  in  any  direction,  and  the  axis  will  receive  no 
shock.  In  straight  rods  or  bodies  of  any  fonn,  sus- 
pended as  pendulums,  (.he  centre  of  oscillation  is  the 
same  as  tho  centre  of  action  in  revolving  bodies. 

MOTION  IN  ELASTIC  UODIEB. 

In  reference  to  the  effects  of  collision,  bodies  are 
divljp'  n  I.U  three  clussefi —hard,  soft,  and  elastic.  A 
hard  h'vly  is  one  that  sufters  no  change  of  form  by  the 
actii'ii  of  any  force.  A  soft  body  is  one  that  undergoes 
11  <hange  <  •  form  by  this  means.  An  elastic  body  suf- 
iurs  a  momentary  cnango  of  form  by  the  action  of  any 
force  impressed  upon  it,  and  immediately  springs  back, 
or  recovers  its  original  form.  The  first  two  classes  are 
styled  inelailie  bwlies. 

If  two  equal  inelastic  bodies  be  moving  with  eoual 
velocities  in  opjtosite  directions,  and  come  In  collision, 
cnoh  will  destroy  tho  onward  motion  of  the  other,  and 
consequently  both  will  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  rest. 
If  there  bo  any  elasticity  in  the  bodies,  they  will,  ac- 
cording to  their  degree  of  elasticity,  lehuund  from  each 
other,  and  n  positive  process  of  reaction  will  be  ex- 
hibited, ily  this  means  there  will  I'«  at  once  a  coun- 
teraction and  transmission  of  fore  As  ilovo  itatod, 
when  Oil'  bodies  are  perfectly  eliuuc,  tli«  (u.cioa  and 
reaction  iro  double  that  of  inclar'\  ■ '«'."  •- 

An  example  of  the  transmiss'  'i  ■ '  notion 

from  one  body  to  another,  while  Un:  l.-.tiiumitting  bodies 
remain  at  rest  from  their  mutual  counteraction  of  the 
force  communicated,  may  be  seen  in  tho  case  of  a  row 
of  billiard  bulls,  which  possess  a  certain  elasticity. 
Place  six  billiard  balls  in  a  row  on  a  smooth  plane,  and 
let  them  be  all  pretty  close  to  each  other, 
or  even  in  contact.  Then  give  a  smart 
blow  to  the  first  ball,  or,  as  we  may  call 
it.  No,  1 ;  it  will  instantly  strike  against 
No.  2,  which  will  communicate  the  force 
to  No.  3,  and  from  3  it  will  be  given  to 
4,  and  from  4  to  t.,  and  from  5  to  6. 
None  of  the  balls,  however,  will  sensibly 
move  fW>m  tho  spot  in  which  it  rests,  ex- 
cept the  last  of  the  row,  which,  having 
no  ball  to  impingo  upon,  will  roll  away,  a*'d  thus  ex- 
pend the  force  communicated  by  the  blow  upon  No.  1. 
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An  •iMriment  of  this  kind  ti  ftnMally  ]Mrft>nn««l  upon 
a  number  of  elastie  balls  of  a  small  sise,  suspended  in 
a  row  by  threails,  as  in  the  preoe<llng  flg.,  in  which  ease 
there  is  no  friction  to  iuterrupl  the  prooesa  of  action 
and  reaction. 

HEFT      -TKO  MOTION. 

A  bmly  pmleote<l  n  single  foree  proceetis  In  a 
straight  line  till  a  new  toroe  atit  upon  it,  and  send  it  on 
a  new  Ii'"-  ./>  uloection.  When  a  moving  body  is  thus 
!ni;.?lled  into  a  new  line  by  striking  against  some  body, 
it*  Rii..ion  is  said  to  b«  rtfjlteM, 

lizantplcs  of  reflected  motion  are  very  common  —as, 
for  instance,  when  a  rolling  ball  encounters  an  opposing 
.toite  in  its  path,  in  which  case  it  flies  off  obliquely  in 
A  new  direction;  when  wo  throw  a  thin  piece  of  slate 
along  tho  surface  of  a  river,  and  muke  it  skin  from 
point  to  noint;  or  when  an  apple,  in  falling  from  a 
tree,  toucbes  a  lower  branch  in  Its  descent,  and  re- 
bounds in  a  slanting  dl<"cti  >   to  .he  ground. 

It  is  found  by  es)  i  "qi  i  thai  moving  bodies  ob- 
serve certain  lav  i  "  lec'  to  tho  lino  of  direction 
they  pursue  i'l  ob  /.m.  ■"  i.ng  reflected  from  any 
imi>ediiiieii<i  ,  Mi  wV'aH  thuy  liapMn  to  come  in  con- 
tact. In  ilio  '  I  noTPT  rnying  ci.i,,  tM  lino  A  B  is  a  level 
marbl"  .'ab,  (jl  m.  ^jj 
ivon  I  1'  vhlchbo-  "^^. 
irf»'  '.owardi 

I  I  a  <  .11  the  di- 
rection of  C  R,  is 
reflecte<l  In  the  dir  ction  K  D.  Thus  tho  two  angles 
V  and  U  art:  exactly  equal;  and  it  is  demonstrated 
that  a  perfectly  elastic  ball  striking  a  sicooth  wall  or 
floor,  makes  the  saiiio  angle  in  leaving  the  point  whoro 
it  strikes  that  it  docs  in  approaching  it, 

Whaiever  bo  tho  angle  at  which  the  ball  strikes  tho 
^ni  lof.h  Axed  surface,  the  same  rule  will  bo  observed  to 
be  fallowed.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  next  fig.  If 
the  ball  be  dropped 
perpendicularly  ^^ 
from  L  to  K,  it  will 
rebound  and  return 
to  L.  If  sent  in  the 
line  H  K,  it  will 
rebound  or  be  re- 
flected to  I.  Tho 
M\g\o  which  A  ball 
makes  with  tho  per- 
pendicular lino  in  going  from  II  to  K,  is  called  tho 
angle  of  incidence ;  and  tho  angle  which  it  makes  in 
rebounding  from  the  point  at  K  to  I,  is  called  the 
angle  (if  refiection.    These  angles  are  always  equal. 

A  calculation  of  the  nngles  of  reflected  motion  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  presenting  a  shield  or  other 
object  to  ward  off  a  missile  or  blow  f^om  the  person. 
If  the  angle  bo  too  acute — that  is,  if  tkie  blow  bo  too 
point-blank— tho  shielding  object  may  be  damaged,  or 
perhaps  destroyed;  while  if  the  angle  bo  obtuse,  tho 
object  which  gi'  ef  :.he  blow  will  slide  i.ff  harmlessly. 

K  n  billiarl  ijiiiyor  strike  a  bait  perpendicularly 
ag  •  bhe  cushion,  it  will  return  in  tho  same  direc- 
tion. If,  however,  he  strike  the  ball  at  an  angle  against 
tho  sido  of  tho  table,  it  will  rebound  or  fly  off  at  an 
opposite  angle,  Suppose  a  ball  t<>  U*  placed  half  way 
up  the  side  of  an  oblong  table,  and  to  receive  sufficient 
force  in  such  a  direction  as  w'<>^'>l  make  it  strike  the 
centre  of  tho  end  of  the  table,  tin  .UU  wiU  fly  off  at  an 
angle,  and  approach  tho  sido  of  the  taKt(t  opposite  to 
that  from  which  it  was  put  in  motion.  |W  a  linow- 
ledge  of  these  laws,  the  billiard  play(>r  ulten  mtikcH  a 
ball  fly  from  one  corner,  strike  the  centre  of  the  taWe, 
and  reach  the  comer  parallrl  ho  that  I'-om  which  it 
was  originally  ktruck. 

COMPOSITION  OF  MOTION  AND  FORCES. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  motion  of  a,  boil y 
OS  produced  by  a  single  impulsive  force,  and  tumoil 
aside  or  reflected  by  another  force  acting  upon  it;  we 
have  now  to  consider  the  subject  of  wmpovmd  motion 


MOTION  AND  FOROn. 
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•mI  /bfM,  or  motion  und  fore*  nroduc«d  by  two  or 
mora  foroM  Mllng  on  a  body  in  dlflfannt  dinotioni  at 
Um  same  tlnw. 

If  two  or  mora  forcM  aot  on  a  (Irra  point  of  a  bo«ly, 
at  certain  angUi,  a  single  force  mar  m  found  which 
would  produce  the  saniu  eH'ect.  This  single  force  is 
technically  called  the  reiultunl,  or  tmuvalmt.  For  in- 
ttaii'".  a  wind  blowing  from  the  nortn-wesk,  and  a  cur- 
rent n'i  M  ■  from  the  north-east,  both  acting  on  a  ship, 
and  tendnit;  ^"^V  i(  wi'**  equal  relooitiee  in  their 
..i**^  'iirectioii  ciie  ship  will  U  founl  t'  more  in  an 
<liato  (I  «ction,  ae  if  it  were  acte(  by  a  single 
loroi;,  like  a  hi'  •  'o,  from  due  north. 

In  treating  ot  >  ^Jibmations  of  ineohanicui  **  ""i,  if  is 
usual  to  represent  th(  ^  liagtHuis,  the  vi>        «  lines 

of  which  tro  slffiiiflcant  >  '.  the  <|uantity  or  lui  'ity  of 
the  foroee,  "f  the  directions  in  which  they  act,  id  of 
tbeeffeote  \<       'ced  by  ili    n.     Thus,  in  the  aimiKed 


diagram,  wo 
by  two  forces 


ve  an   ex 
ing  on  a 


t  P  ami  O.  If  two  men,  therefore,  pnll  two 
rupee  In  the  directions  M  I',  M  Q,  with  fnrees  denoted 
by  M  A,  M  II,  they  would  keep  the  boat  at  rest.  If 
tne  ropes  be  tied  to  two  posts  at  I*  and  Q,  the  force* 
M  A,  M  11,  will  represent  their  reactions. 

Ut  H  M  be  a  eanal  boat,  M  P  the  rope  by  whleh  It 
is  drawn  by  a  horse  attached  to  it  at  P.  The  foroe  of 
the  draught  being  denoted  by  M  V,  it  may  he  reeolred 
Into  M  A  and  M  it,  of  which  only  M  A  is  efllMstlf  e  In 
drawing  the  boat  forward;  the  other  foroo  M  D  tendi 
to  turn  the  head  of  the  Imat  in  the  direction  M  II.  This 
last  force  must  therefore  be  counteracted,  whleh  U 
eflWted  by  means  of  the  helm  II  E  tunied  to  an  oblloue 
position.  When  the  boat  is  In  motion,  the  water,  being 
at  rest,  produces  a  resistance  or  preseure  against  the 


nple  of  m'ltion  produced 
ivdv  from  itiiferent  direc- 
tions. Aieaball,whi<-h, 
harlng  received  a  blow 
at  H,  is  proceeding  on 
ward  to  C.  Atthepoim 
A,  liile  on  Its  course, 
it  I  oires  a  blow  equal 
ti  tlio  former,  which  ««- 
c<  id  blow  would  havo 
been  alone  oajiable  of 
.'arrylng  it  to  K  in  the 
4ame  titno  that  the  fini 
low  would  haro  carried 
to  C.  This  new  force, 
bv  changing  the  direction  of  tli  riglnal  motion,  causes 
the  ball  to  move  in  a  line  towm  Is  K,  and  the  eObct  is 
the  same  as  if  the  ball  had  hoc  at  first  sent  in  the 
direction  of  A  F  by  a  h  iglo  t  ''ce.  Practically,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  regulate  bli  't  with  such  nicety 
aa  to  produce  this  line  of  motion,  'it  in  the  theory  of 
forces,  the  law  is  as  it  has  boen  sti  '^d.  The  line  A  F 
in  the  figure  is  termed  the  diagonal. 

Should  tho  constituent  forces  Im  <  diflToront  magni- 
tudes, then  the  figure  described  nv  ■  be  a  parallelo- 
gram, or  oblong,  as  In  the  followin;.  cut.  The  force 
here,  in  tho  direction  A  R,  is  double  hat  of  tho  cross 
force  C  D,by  whicH  means  tho  hall  dc    ribes  a  diagonal 

line  to    '',  and  so  forms 
V  a  parii    ulogram,  when 

we  dm  all  the  lines 
connected  with  the  ex- 
j^-riment  The  paral- 
lelogram thus  formed 
is  called  >  iie  paralletO' 
gram  ^  fnreei.  The 
twi)  given  'brces  acting 
in  the  directions  E  B, 
E  D,  are  callctl  components,  and  tho  single  force  in  the 
directi«>n  E  F  is  the  retultant.  The  procesir;  of  finding 
a  single  force  equivalent  to  two  or  more  forc«H,  is  called 
tho  compotitioH  offoroet. 

The  process  of  finding  forces  which  will  i>roduco  a 
motion  equal  to  that  ot  a  single  force,  is  called  the 
re$olution  of  force*.    The  following  are  examples  : — 

If  a  boat  DEM  floating  on  a  river  be  pressed  down- 
wards in  the  line  M  C  by  a  current,  two  forces  P  and  Q, 


acting  in  the  directions  M  P,  M  Q,  may  be  found  that 
will  counteract  the  influence  of  the  current,  and  keep 
tho  boat  stationary.  For  make  M  C  to  represent  R, 
the  force  of  the  current,  and  make  M  C  equal  to  M  C, 
and  find  MA  and  M  B  as  before,  they  will  rcspqctively 
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Let  T  P  be  a  *• 
the  wind  and  its 
solye<l  into  A  D 
parallel  to  it,  the 
ing  on  the  sail ;  th-,  •!> 
on  the  sail.  Wen 
thoillrection  B  A. 
11  A  be  resolved  i 
C  A  and  B  C,  tho  li 
mer  C  A  acting  in  tn 
direction  of  the  keel,  or 
length  of  the  ressel,  or 
in  the  direction  C  A, 
and  the  latter  perpen- 
dicular to  it,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  breadth.  The 
former  pressure  C  A  is  tho  only  pressure  that  moves  the 
Tessel  forward,  the  other  it  C  makes  it  more  sideways. 
From  the  fonn  of  tho  vessel,  however,  this  latter  force 
B  C  produces  comparatively  little  lateral  motion;  any 
that  it  does  occasion  is  called  lee-viay.  By  turning  the 
helm,  tho  vessel  may  bo  made  to  turn  round  in  any 
direction  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  upon  it,  if  the 
vessel  has  also  at  tho  same  time  progressive  motion. 

The  suspension  of  a  kite  in  the  air  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  efllect  of  the  pressure  of  an  atrial  curreati 
the  explanation  of  which  belouga  to  Pneumatics. 

COMMON  MOTION. 

Motion,  OS  has  t<een  stated,  is  called  common,  when 
participated  in  bv  two  or  more  bodies.  Thus  all  things 
on  the  earth,  including  the  atmosphere,  haro  a  motion 
in  common  with  the  earth;  a  person  riding  in  a  chaise 
has  a  motion  in  common  with  the  chaise;  a  person  in  a 
moving  vessel  at  sea  has  a  motion  in  common  with  the 
vessel.  For  convenience,  we  shall,  in  treating  of  thii 
branch,  uso  tho  terms  larger  and  smaller  body — the 
larger  being  understood  to  be  the  body  on  which  the 
force  to  produce  motion  is  immediately  impressed,  and 
the  smaller  that  which  is  carried  along  by  the  body 
impressed. 

A  large  body  is  in  motion;  it  is  moving  in  a  certaia 
direction,  at  a  certain  velocity;  everything  on  it,  or 
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■mall  body  connected  with  it,  partakes  in  its  motion, 
and  liaa  a  tendency  to  proceed  in  the  same  direction, 
and  at  the  name  velocity. 

It  appears  stranco  that  there  should  be  a  communi- 
cation of  motion  itom  the  larger  body  to  the  smaller, 
without  the  immediate  intervention  of  impressed  force 
on  the  smaller;  but  a  little  examination  shows  that 
such  must  necessarily  be  the  case.  The  larger  bodpr 
has  received  the  impulse  to  move,  and  this  im];)ul8e  is 
transmitted  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  body,  in- 
cluding all  the  small  objects  on  its  surface,  and  those 
which  are  anyway  connected  with  it  in  its  propulsion. 
When  a  man  is  walking  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  which 
is  moving  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  he  perhaps 
inuwines  that  he  has  no  more  motion  than  if  he  were 
walking  on  the  solid  ground.  But  it  would  be  incor- 
lect  for  him  to  think  so.  His  body,  and  everything 
about  his  person,  have  received  an  impulse  from  the 
TessC'l ;  he  possesses  a  velocity  of  ten  miles  an  hour  as 
much  as  the  planks  of  the  vessel  do;  and  this  onward 
motion  he  cannot  divest  himself  of,  as  long  as  the  ship 
continues  to  move  at  this  rate  of  speed,  or  as  long  as  he 
continues  in  connection  with  it. 

On  account  of  this  participation  of  motion  in  all 
bodies  moving  in  connected  masses,  it  is  observed  that 
all  objects  whatever  keep  their  proper  places  in  or 
about  the  large  moving  bodies  with  which  they  are  in 
contact,  and  hence  no  confusion  takes  place  in  the  re- 
lative situation  of  objects  on  the  earth  by  its  motion. 
For  example,  when  we  leap  from  the  ground,  the  earth 
does  not  slip  away  from  below  us ;  if  we  ascend  in  a 
straight  line  of  direction,  we  fall  down  exactly  upon 
the  same  spot  whence  we  rose.  When  a  man  falls 
from  the  top  of  a  mast  of  a  moving  vessel,  he  falls  upon 
the  deck  upon  a  spot  directly  under  the  point  whence 
he  fell :  the  vessel  does  not  leave  him.  When  we  are 
sitting  in  the  cabin  of  a  moving  vessel,  and  let  a  small 
object  drop  from  our  hand  to  the  floor,  it  falls  on  a 
point  on  the  floor  immediately  below,  the  same  as  if 
it  had  been  dr^piicd  in  a  house  on  solid  ground  :  the 
floor  does  not  leave  it  behind.  When  we  arc  sitting 
in  a  rapidly-moving  coach,  and  in  a  similar  manner 
let  an  object  fall,  it  descends  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
bottom  of  the  coach.  The  reason  for  these  phenomena 
is  that  already  mentioned — the  small  objects  possess  a 
motion  derived  from  the  larger ;  this  common  motion, 
or  motal  inertia,  as  some  authors  call  it,  is  retained  by 
the  small  objects  during  their  descent,  so  that,  while 
descending,  they  are  also  going  forward. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  common  mo- 
tion is  that  which  is  exhibited  by  an  equestrian  stand- 
ing on  a  horse  which  is  running  round  a  circle,  while 
he  at  the  same  time  throws  oi-anges  from  his  hand 
and  catches  tliem  in  their  descent.  Notwithstanding 
his  rapid  motion,  the  oranges  which  are  thrown  into 
the  air  do  not  fall  behind;  they  return  regularly  to 
his  hand.  To  counteract  centrifugal  force,  he  leans 
greatly  inward ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  law  of 
motal  inertia,  which  causes  the  oranges  to  return.  He 
chrows  them  almost  sidewise  in  an  inward  slanting 
direction,  and  yet  they  come  readily  back  to  him. 
The  reason  for  these  phenomena  is,  that  the  oranges 
participate  in  the  forces  by  which  he  himself  is  impelled 
and  sustained. 

Small  bodies  which  have  derived  a  motal  inertia 
from  a  larger,  continue  to  possess  this  motal  inertia 
after  leaving  the  larger,  until  they  meet  with  some  new 
impression  of  force  sufficient  to  alter  their  condition. 
If  they  were  not  drawn  to  the  earth  by  attraction,  and 
were  not  opposed  by  the  atmosphere,  they  would  go  on 
moving  in  a  straight  line  for  ever.  When  we  drop  a 
ball  from  the  window  of  a  moving  coach,  it  continues 
to  go  forward,  as  if  it  were  still  in  the  coach,  till  it 
meet  the  ground,  when  it  is  stoppe<l;  thus  its  motal 
inertia  is  destroyed.  If  we  attemi>t  to  leap  from  a 
moving  body,  such  as  a  coach  or  a  boat,  we  continue  to 
possess  the  motion  which  we  previously  had,  until  we 
touch  the  earth,  when  we  receive  a  shock  bv  the  de- 
struction of  our  motal  inertia.  Dut  if  wo  leap  from 
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one  movioff  body  to  another  moving  body  which  is 
going  near  it,  on  the  same  level,  in  the  same  direction, 
and  at  the  same  velocity,  we  sustain  no  shock,  because 
the  body  upon  which  we  leap  possesses  the  same  con- 
dition of  motion  as  that  which  we  possess. 

Whi  ^  a  man,  standing  on  the  ground,  shoots  at  a 
bird  on  the  wing,  he  requires  to  follow  its  motion  by 
keeping  his  gun  moving  when  presented  at  it;  but  if  he 
be  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  sailing  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour,  and  point  his  gun  at  a  bird  flying  in 
the  same  direction  and  at  the  same  velocity  as  the  ship, 
then  he  is  placed  in  the  same  condition  as  the  bird:  he 
does  not  require  to  move  his  gun,  as  if  following  the 
bird.  In  taking  aim  at  a  bira  on  the  wing  from  the 
solid  ground,  it  requires  considerable  skill  to  prevent 
the  shot  from  proceeding  to  a  point  behind  the  bird, 
because  the  shot  is  entirely  destitute  of  motal  inertia  on 
being  fired,  unless  it  be  previously  put  in  motion.  But 
a  bullet  on  leaving  a  gun  which  is  moving  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  bird,  and  in  the  same  direction,  keeps  going 
on  in  the  direction  vf  the  bird,  because  it  retains  the 
motion  it  had  in  common  with  the  gun.  The  bullet  in 
this  case  docs  not  go  in  the  direction  of  the  gun,  but 
obliquely,  so  as  to  keep  up  with  the  motion  of  the  bird, 
so  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  as  if  the  shot  had 
been  fired  from  a  fixed  gun  on  land  to  a  fixed  point  in 
the  air  in  advance  of  the  bird.  Should  the  bullet  be 
fired  from  a  gun  in  a  moving  vessel,  for  instance  a  ship 
sailing  westward  to  a  fixed  point  on  land,  then  a  cer- 
tain allowance  must  be  made  for  the  motal  inertia  of 
the  bullet:  it  must  be  fired  a  little  eastward,  and  the 
motal  inertia  will  carry  it  westward  to  the  object. 

Objects  falling  from  bodies  moving  in  an  onward 
direction  to  those  which  are  at  rest,  are  regulated  by  the 
same  law  that  governs  projectiles.  The  falling  object?, 
as  formerly  mentioned,  are  affected  by  two  motions — 
one  in  a  horizontal,  and  the  other  in  a  descending  direc- 
tion. When  these  motions  are  unequal,  the  falling 
body  describes  a  curve  in  its  descent,  the  convex  side 
of  the  curve  being  uppermost.  Thus  motal  inertia, 
and  the  motion  produced  by  projectile  impulse,  are 
the  same  thing;  hence  powerful  centrifugal  force  in 
the  sun,  sufficient  to  disengni;e  a  portion  of  its  mass, 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  projectile  impulse  from  it  as 
a  fixed  body. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  paHicipation  of  com- 
mon motion  in  all  things  connected  with  a  moving  body, 
there  can  be  n*^  consciousness  of  motion  in  the  living 
beings  carried  about  by  it,  provided  the  motion  be 
perfectly  smooth,  and  there  be  no  means  of  observing 
bodies  which  are  at  rest.  Thus,  on  account  of  our 
possessing  a  motion  in  common  with  the  earth,  which 
moves  with  perfect  smoothness,  we  can  neither  see  nor 
feel  the  earth  moving.  And  here  wc  may  remark,  that 
although  Astronomy  assures  us  wc  are  thus  carried 
through  space  with  the  earth,  as  it  revolves  round  the 
sun,  we  cannot  say  anything  definite  respecting  our  ab- 
soltUe  motion,  as  we  know  not  whether  the  sun  is  an 
immovable  centre  of  the  world.  Everything,  however, 
seems  to  imply  that  the  sun  itself  is  only  a  planet  re- 
volving around  another  sun,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  not 
fixed ;  and  therefore  we  arc  as  yet  unable  to  conjecture 
what  the  centre  of  all  motion  is.  Again,  a  person  sit- 
ting in  the  cabin  of  a  smooth-sailing  ship,  and  not  look- 
ing out  at  the  windows,  cannot,  by  bis  mere  sensations, 
tell  that  the  vessel  is  moving;  but  if  ho  look  at  the 
shore,  which  he  knows  to  be  at  rest,  he  is  immediately 
sensible  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  vessel. 

In  looking  from  a  moving  body,  as  from  a  ship  to 
the  shore,  or  from  a  coach  to  objects  on  the  wayside,  a 
delusive  feeling  prevails  that  it  is  not  the  body  wc  are 
upon,  but  the  body  which  is  at  rest,  that  is  really  mov- 
ing— going  in  a  direction  contrary  'o  that  of  the  body 
wc  are  connected  with.  This  is  in  consequence  of  our 
possession  of  motion  in  common  with  the  moving  body. 
Wc  are  under  an  influence,  or  in  a  condition,  that  ren- 
ders us  incapable  of  seeing  our  own  motion ;  henoe  the 
error  which  the  srnse  of  vision  leads  us  to  commit,  is 
leil  to  be  rectified  by  the  undprstaudin^. 
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MECHANICS-MACHINERY. 


The  application  of  the  laws  of  motion  and  forces  to 
objects  in  nature  or  contrivances  in  the  arts,  constitutes 
the  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy  usually  treated  under 
the  head  Meciunics,  Mechanical  Powers,  or  Ele- 
ments OF  Machinery. 

GENERAL  DEFINITIONa. 

The  original  signification  of  the  word  machine — which 
is  the  root  of  the  various  terms  mechanic,  Pieohaniaal, 
and  so  forth — was  art,  contrivance,  ingenuity,  or,  in 
general,  the  means  of  bringing  about  an  effect;  hence  a 
machine,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  is  an  engine  or  in- 
strument devised  to  produce  an  effect.  When  the  term 
'  mechanics,'  or  '  mechanical,'  is  applied  to  the  action 
of  forces — as  mechanical  powers — it  is  meant  that  cer- 
tain powers  are  exerted,  or  motion  produced,  by  the 
action  of  particles  or  masses  of  matter,  solid  or  fluid, 
one  upon  another.  Thus  mechanical  action  is  applied 
to  the  action  of  forces  that  produce  no  change  in  the 
constitution  of  bodies,  and  is  therefore  distinguished 
from  chemical,  vital,  or  any  other  species  of  action. 
For  example,  the  pounding  of  a  piece  of  limestone  to 
powder  is  strictly  mechanical,  whether  it  be  effected  by 
the  blows  of  a  hammer,  or  by  the  silent  agency  of  run- 
ning water;  but  the  reduction  of  limestone  to  a  similar 
state  by  sulphuric  acid  is  chemical.  In  the  former 
case,  all  the  elements  of  the  original  limestone  remain 
in  the  powder;  whereas  in  the  latter,  it  is  converted  by 
the  action  of  the  acid  into  a  very  different  compound. 

In  natural  philosophy,  machines  are  usually  distin- 
guished as  simple  or  complex.  A  simple  machine  is 
equivalent  to  a  tool  or  instrument,  as  a  spade  or  lever; 
a  complex  machine  is  an  engine  in  which  different 
parts,  or  various  tools,  combine  to  produce  the  required 
effect.  In  ordinary  language,  these  distinctions  are  not 
very  minutely  attended  to,  though  indispensable  to  the 
precision  of  science.  Mechanics  is  the  term  commonly 
employed  to  comprehend  the  science  which  treats  of 
machines,  whether  theoretically  of  their  powers,  or 
practically  of  their  application  and  construction. 

Machines  are,  under  all  denominations  or  circum- 
stances, only  instruments  through  which  power  may  be 
made  to  act.  They  only  convey,  regulate,  or  distribute 
the  force  or  power  which  is  communicated  to  them 
from  some  source  of  motion,  and  never  create  or  gene- 
rate power.  But  although  a  machine  docs  not  create 
power,  or  give  more  power  than  it  has  received,  it 
practically  applies  the  power  which  has  been  commu- 
nicated to  it  in  so  convenient  and  easy  a  manner,  that 
a  result  ensues  almost  as  surprising  as  if  it  had  actu- 
ally generated  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  power  it 
exhibits. 

The  main  purpose  required  in  mechanical  operations 
is  to  overcome,  oppose,  or  sustain  a  certain  resistance 
or  force.  This  purpose  is  obtained  by  applying  another 
species  of  force.  According  to  the  usual  phraseology, 
the  resistance  or  force  to  be  overcome  is  termed  the 
loeight,  and  the  fowe  which  is  applied  the  povxr. 

The  ability  of  applying  force  by  the  human  hands, 
without  the  aid  of  instruments  or  inacliines,  is  very 
limited.  In  almost  all  our  operations  of  art,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  instruments  or  machines 
of  some  kind.  All  the  instruments  which  mankind 
have  adopted  for  their  use — from  the  piece  of  stick  with 
which  the  savage  scratches  the  ground  as  a  plough,  to 
the  most  elegantly-finished  piece  of  mechanism — act 
upon  certain  fixed  principles  in  nature,  which  a  long 
course  of  experience  and  scientific  investigation  has 
develo^ied. 

The  mechanical  powers  which  exhibit  the  working 
of  these  principles  are  strictly  only  three  in  number 
—namely,  1,  The  Lever;  2,  The  Pulley ;  and  3,  The 
No.  14. 


Inclined  Plane.  These  may  be  called  the  Primary 
Mechanical  Powers ;  and  from  two  of  them,  the  Lever 
and  Inclined  Plane,  other  three  are  formed,  as  follow: — 
1,  Wheel  and  Axk,  from  the  Lever;  2,  Wedge,  from 
the  Inclined  Plane;  3,  Screw,  from  the  Inclined  Plane. 
These  may  be  called  the  Secondary  Mechanical  Powers. 
The  six  altogether  form  the  most  usually-occurring 
elements  of  complex  machinery. 

THE  LEVER. 

The  lever  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  exten- 
sively-used of  all  the  mechanical  powers,  and  its  opera- 
tion exhibits  some  of  the  leading  principles  in  mecha- 
nics. A  lever  is  a  rod,  or  bar  of  iron,  wood,  or  any  other 
material,  which  is  movable  upon  or  about  a  prop  or 
fulcrum,  or  about  a  fixed  axis.  It  is  called  a  lever,  from 
a  French  word  signifjjing  to  raise,  and  has  been  applied 
to  instruments  for  raising  or  lifting  weights. 

Three  elements  contribute  to  the  operation  of  the 
lever — the  power,  the  fulcrum,  and  the  weight.  The 
power  is  the  for»;e  applied,  the  fulcrum  is  the  prop  or 
support,  and  the  weight  is  the  resistance  or  burden  to 
be  lifted.  The  terms  power  and  weight  have  merely  a 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  machine  is  used; 
strictly,  both  the  power  and  weight  are  forces  the  same 
in  character  and  action.  The  distance  of  the  point  of 
application  of  a  force  from  the  fulcrum  is  called  the 
arm  of  the  lever. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  levers,  differing  according 
to  the  relative  situation  of  the  power,  fulcrum,  and 
weight.  Each  of  these  consists  of  a  straight  bar,  and, 
in  theoretical  calculations,  is  supposed  to  be  in  itself 
destitute  of  any  gravity  or  degree  of  heaviness.  In 
theory,  also,  the  forces  which  are  applied  are  supposed 
to  act  at  right  angles  to  the  fulcrum.  In  the  first,  or 
most  simple  kind  of  lever,  '  the  fulcrum  is  disposed 
between  the  power  and  the  weight ;'  in  the  second, 
'  the  weight  is  disposed  between  the  power  and  the 
fulcrum;'  and  in  the  third,  *  the  power  is  disposed 
between  the  weight  and  the  fulcrum:' — 


I 
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In  tlie  first  kind  of  lever,  *  the  fulcrum  is  disposed 
between  the  power  and  the  weight.'     Fig.  1  is  an  ex 
ample.    A  to  B  is  a 
straight  bar,  resting 

on  a  prop  or  fulcrum   np  ^^i 

F.     From  A  to  F  is  \ 

the  long  arm  of  the  * 

lever,  and  from  F  to  B  is  tlic  nhort  arm.  P  is  the 
power,  or  a  certain  force  draiving  down  the  extremity 
of  the  long  arm  at  A.  W  is  (he  weight  suspended  from 
the  extremity  of  the  short  arm  t.t  B.  The  object  is  to 
cause  P,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  small  weight,  to 
balance  or  overcome  W,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
weij;ht  much  heavier.  Practically,  the  force  of  a  man 
pressing  upon  the  extremity  of  the  handle  of  the  lever 
at  A,  will  effect  with  ease,  in  lifting  the  heavy  weight 
W,  what  it  would  require  a  much  greater  force  to 
accomplish  by  pressuig  upon  the  long  arm  at  a  point 
nearer  the  fulcrum. 

This  is  more  clearly  exemplified  in  fig.  2,  which  re- 
presents a  lever  placed  conveniently  for  raising  a  square 
block  W,  which  is  _^ 

the  weight.  On 
pressing  down  the 
extremity  of  the 
long  arm  of  the 
lever  at  A,  the  ■ 
point  of  the  short 
arm  B  raises  the  *"'*■  *• 

block.  F  is  an  object  lying  on  the  ground  to  press 
against  as  the  fulcrum,    As  in  the  case  of  fig.  1,  *the 
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force  of  a  man  pressing  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
handle  at  A,  will  effect  with  ease,  in  liiiing  the  weight 
W,  what  it  would  require  a  much  greater  force  to 
accomplish  by  pressing  upon  the  long  arm  at  a  point 
nearer  the  fulcrum.' 

The  principle  in  mechanics  which  produces  this 
phenomenon  is  yery  simple,  and  is  explained  by  what 
18  called  the  Law  of  Vu'tual  Velocities,  or,  from  its 
general  application,  the  Golden  Rule  of  Mechanics. 

This  fundamental  law  or  rule  is — T/iat  a  small  weight, 
descending  a  long  way  in  any  given  length  (ff  time,  is 
eyuat  in  effect  to  a  great  weight  descending  a  proportionally 
shorter  wag  in  the  same  space  qf  time.  In  otner  words, 
what  is  gained  in  velocity  or  time  is  lost  in  expenditure 
of  power. 

Another  way  of  stating  this  important  law  is  as  fol- 
lows : — In  the  case  of  equilibrium,  tf  a  motion  be  given 
to  the  mechanical  power,  th-m  the  power  multiplied  by  the 
space  through  which  it  moves  in  a  vertical  direction,  will 
oe  equal  to  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  space  through 
which  it  moves  in  a  vertical  direction. 

This  principle,  which  applies  to  every  mechanical 
movement  in  the  case  of  equilibrium,  has  been  illus- 
trated by  a  reference  to  the  property  of  attraction  of 
gravitation.  What  is  called  weight,  is  only  an  effect  of 
gravity  on  the  atoms  of  matter.  In  tigurative  language, 
every  atom  is  drawn  towards  the  earth  by  an  invisible 
line  or  cord  of  attraction ;  and  when  one  atom  rises  or 
falls  ten  inches,  the  same  quantity  of  attraction  is  drawn 
out  from,  or  sent  back  to  the  earth,  as  if  ten  atoms  were 
to  rise  or  fall  only  one  inch. 

Thus,  by  a  proper  mode  of  applying  the  power,  we 
may  cause  a  weight  of  one  pound,  by  moving  through  a 
space  oi  ten  feet,  to  raise  another  weight  of  ten  pounds, 
moving  through  a  space  of  one  foot;  or  (the  reverse)  by 
a  weight  of  ten  pounds,  moving  through  the  space  of  one 
foot,  we  may  make  a  single  pound  move  through  the 
Bpiice  of  ten  feet.  But  by  none  of  the  mechanical  powers 
shall  we  be  able,  by  moving  a  weight  of  ten  pounds 
through  one  foot,  to  move  a  single  pound  through  eleven 
feet;  nor,  by  a  single  pound  moving  through  a  space 
of  nine  feet,  shall  we  be  able  to  raise  a  weight  of  ten 
pounds  through  one  foot. 

Neither  by  the  power  of  the  lever,  therefore,  nor  by 
any  other  of  the  mechanical  powers,  can  wo  make  any 
absolute  increase  of  the  power  which  is  applied.  In 
other  words,  the  quantity  of  power  expended  in  any 
great  and  instantaneous  effort,  is  exactly  the  amount  of 
the  power  which  has  been  previously  accumulated.  All 
that  we  can  do  to  procure  mechanical  advantage,  is  to 
accommodate  the  velocity,  force,  or  direction  of  the 
applied  power  to  the  purjjoses  we  have  in  view. 

To  apply  this  principle  to  the  lever:  in  fig.  1  or  2,  a 
small  force  at  A  is  equal  to  double  the  force  exerted  at 
a  point  half  way  betwixt  A  and  the  fulcrum;  yet  in 
both  cases  the  same  amount  of  mechanical  power  is 
expended.  A  slight  push  downwards  at  A,  by  being 
continued  for  one  minute,  is  equal  to  a  push  of  double 
the  force  at  a  point  half  Way  towards  the  fulcrum,  con- 
tinued for  the  same  time.  Any  amount  of  force,  there- 
fore, can  be  exerted  with  ease  at  the  extremity  of  the 
long  arm  of  the  lever,  provided  we  choose  to  make  the 
arm  long  enough  and  strong  enough. 

It  may  possibly  be  said  that  it  would  be  as  expedi- 
tious to  i)ush  down  the  extremity  of  the  long  ana  of 
the  lever,  as  to  push  down  the  arm  at  a  point  nearer 
the  fulcrum.  Practically,  in  small  levers  this  may  be 
the  case;  but  when  levers  of  considerable  length  have 
to  be  used,  and  a  succession  of  depressions  and  raisings 
are  necessary,  it  will  be  found  that  more  time  is  si)ent 
in  working  with  a  long  than  a  short  lever.  For  when 
the  sweep  of  the  lever  is  inconveniently  long,  the  per- 
son using  it  has  to  move  bis  body  quickly  up  and  down 
over  a  larger  space,  and  is  sooner  fiiti^rucd.  For  this 
reason,  althougn  a  boy  with  a  long  lever  may  balance 
as  great  a  weight  as  a  man  with  a  shorter  one,  yet,  in 
raising  weights  successively  by  it,  the  boy  would  be 
■ooner  fatigued. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  •  the  force  of  the  lover  in- 
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creases  in  proportion  as  the  distance  of  the  power  from 
the  fulcrum  inoreases,  and  diminishes  in  proportion  as 
the  distance  of  the  weight  from  the  fulcrum  increases.' 
In  making  calculations  to  ascertain  the  proportions  to 
be  observed  betwixt  the  power  and  the  weight,  regard 
must  bo  paid  to  the  respective  lengths  of  the  long  and 
short  arms  of  the  lever.  We  must  also  fix  what  are  to 
be  the  units  of  weight  and  distance,  and  let  them  be  the 
same  on  both  ends.  If  we  state  inches  to  be  the  unit 
of  length  of  the  short  arm,  inches  must  be  the  unit  of 
length  of  the  long  arm;  and  if  ounces  be  made  the 
unit  of  weight  of  the  short  arm,  ounces  must  be  made 
the  unit  of  power  of  the  long  arm. 

Jltda. — Multiply  the  weight  by  its  distance  from  the 
fulcrum ;  then  multiply  the  power  by  its  distance  from 
the  same  point;  and  if  the  products  are  equal,  the 
weight  and  the  power  will  balance  each  other. 

Example  1. — Suppose  a  weight  of  100  pounds  on  the 
short  arm  of  a  lever,  at  the  distance  of  8  inches  from 
the  fulcrum,  then  another  weight  or  power  of  8  pounds 
would  be  equal  to  this,  at  the  distance  of  100  inches 
from  the  fulcrum.  Decause  8  multiplied  by  100  pro- 
duces 800,  and  100  multiplied  by  8  produces  800 — and 
thus  the  weight  and  the  power  would  mutually  coun- 
teract each  other. 

Example  2. — Suppose  we  wish  to  calculate  what 
power  should  be  employed  at  the  end  of  the  long  arm 
of  a  lever  to  balance  a  given  weight  at  the  end  of  the 
short  arm.  We  muHiply  the  weight  by  the  length  of 
its  arm:  this  gives  us  a  product;  then  divide  that  pro- 
duct by  the  number  of  inches  in  the  long  arm,  and  the 
result  or  quotient  is  the  power.  Thus  a  weight  of  10 
pounds,  multiplied  by  10  inches,  as  the  length  of  the 
short  arm,  gives  a  product  of  100.  If  the  length  of  the 
long  arm  be  20,  we  find  how  many  twenties  are  in  100; 
and  there  being  5,  consequently  5  pounds  is  the  power. 
In  this  instance  the  mechanical  advantage  is  two  to  ouo 
— that  is,  the  power  is  twice  as  small  as  the  weight. 

The  common  spade  used  in  delving  offers  a  similar 
example  of  simple  lever  power,  when  employed  in  rais- 
ing the  earth  from  its  place  to  turn  it  over.  Fig.  3 
represents  an  equally  familiar  example — namely,  a 


Fig.  3. 

wood-sawyer  or  carpenter  moving  a  log  of  timber  from 
its  place,  by  nicans  of  a  long  pole  or  beam  of  wood. 
Stono  masons  use  a  lever  of  iron  of  this  description, 
calleil  a  crow-bar. 

The  power  of  the  first  kind  of  lever  Is  frequently  seen 
to  operate  in  machines  or  instruments  havhig  two  arms. 
The  most  common 
examples  of  this 
nature  are  pincers, 
scissors,  and  simi- 
lar instruments.  In 
the  pair  of  scissors 
here  represented,  _ 
the  two  limbs  are  Fig.  4, 

seen  to  be  joined  toother  Ivy  a  rivet  at  the  centre, 
which  becomes  the  fulcrum  of  both. 

A  common  scale-beam  for  weigliing,  used  by  shop, 
keepers,  is  an  example  of  the  first  kind  of  lever,  formed 
with  two  anas  of  equal  length,  and  suspeinled  over  the 
centre  of  gravity,  so  that  the  two  extremities  balance 
each  other.  (See  fig.  5.)  S  is  a  string  or  line  suspending 
the  beam  A  U  at  a  central  point  F,  which  is  the  ful- 
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eram.    The  point  of  Bugpengion,  or  plTot,  ii  sharpened 
to  a  thin  edge,  so  as  to  allow  the  arms  to  rise  or  fall  with 

as  little  friction  as 
possible  when  any 
weight  is  put  in  the 
scales. 

There  is  another 
kind  of  balance, 
called  a  steelyard, 
which  coneists  of  a 
lever  with  arms  of 
unequal  length, 
and  acts  upon  the 
principle  of  distance 


Fig.  5. 


from  the  fulcrum  on  the  long  arm  compensating  for 
weight  on  the  short  arm,  as  already  defined.  Fig.  6  is 
a  representation  of  the  steelyard  balance: — C  is  the 
fulcrum  or  pivot  by  which  the  beam  is  supended,  and 
freely  plays  as  on  an  axis.  A  is  the  short  arm,  and  the 
oppoaite  end  is  the  long  arm.  W  is  the  scale  for  the 
reception  of  the  article  to  be  weighed.  The  long  arm 
is  graduated  into  divisions  by  marks,  each  mark  denot- 
ing by  a  figure  a  certain  number  of  pounds  or  ounces. 
P  is  a  weight  of  a  certain  heaviness,  and  being  movable 
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by  a  ring,  it  can  be  slipped  along  tho  bar  to  any  re- 
quired point.  The  same  weight  is  always  used,  and 
thus  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  conveniences  of 
this  kind  of  balance.  In  proportion  as  the  article  to  be 
weighed  in  the  scale  W  is  heavy,  so  is  the  weight  P 
slipped  alon^  to  a  greater  distance  from  Vie  fulcrum  ; 
and  when  it  is  brought  to  a  point  where  it  balances  tlio 
article,  the  figure  on  the  bar  at  that  point  indicates  the 
amount  of  the  weight.  If  P  be  one  pound,  and  if,  when 
suspended  from  the  divisior.  at  6,  it  balance  the  weiglit 
at  W,  it  is  evident  that  the  weight  will  be  six  times  P, 
or  6  pounds.    And  so  on  with  all  the  other  divisions. 

The  steelyard,  though  not  so  ancient  as  the  common 
balance,  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  was  used  by 
the  Romans,  and  has  long  been  in  use  among  the  Chi- 
nese. Neither  the  common  balance  nor  the  steelyard 
is  suitable  for  showing  the  varying  weight  or  heavi- 
ness of  an  article  at  different  latitudes  of  the  earth's 
surface,  because  the  weights  employed  are  equally 
affected  with  the  attraction  of  gravitation  and  centri- 
fugal force,  as  tho  article  to  be  weighed.  For  this 
reason,  the  difference  of  weight  resulting  from  the 
causes  mentioned,  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  a  ba- 
lance formed  of  a  spring  of  elastic  metal.  By  suspend- 
ing the  article  from  the  spring,  it  pulls  it  out  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  so  indicates  the  weight  on  a  graduated 
scale  on  tho  instrument.  As  the  spring  acts  the  same 
in  all  latitudes,  it  serves  ns  a  fixed  or  unalterable 
power,  while  tho  article  to  be  weighed  is  liable  to  an 
alteration  in  its  weir;ht  or  heaviness  according  as  it  is 
brought  near,  or  carried  from,  the  equator.  [See  Laws 
OP  Mattek.] 

In  the  lever  of  the  second  kind,  the  weight  is  placed 

R  between  the  power  and 

^  tlie  fulcrum,  as  in  fig.  7. 

,      jj  Tho  line  from  A  to  F  is 
*''*  the  long  arm,  U  to  F  is 
.  tho  short  arm.    W  is  tho 

Qw         weight,    and    P    is    the 
F'B'  ?•  power.      The  object  re- 

quired by  this  lever  is  to  lift  tho  weight  W  by  raising 


the  extremity  of  the  lever  at  A.  In  thii,  ai  in  the 
case  of  the  first  kind  of  lever,  the  power  is  increased 
in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum. 

Examples  of  this  kind  of  lever-power  are  common. 
One  of  the  most  fami- 
liar is  that  of  a  man 
pushing  or  lifting  for- 
ward a  bale  of  goods, 
as  represented  in  fig. 
8,  in  which  the  bale 
or  weight  \V  presses  Pig.  a 

against  the  lever  between  the  power  P  and  the  ful« 
crum  F. 

Another  example  of  this  lever  is  that  of  a  man  using 
a  wheelbarrow,  as  represented  in  fig.  9.  A  point  in  the 
wheel  of  the  barrow, 
where  it  presses  on  tho 
ground,  is  the  fulcrum. 
The  body  of  the  barrow, 
with  its  load,  is  tho 
weight.  And  the  two 
handles,  lifted  or  held 
up  by  the  man,  form 
the  power.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  man  short-  Fig.  9. 
ens  or  lengthens  the  handles  in  holding  them,  so  does 
he  increase  or  diminish  the  weight  he  has  to  sustain; 
increasing,  however,  by  another  law,  the  difliculty  of 
pushing  forward  the  barrow,  according  to  the  weight  on 
the  fulcrum. 

Two  men  carrying  a  load  between  them  on  a  pole  is 
also  an  example  of  the  second  kind  of  lever.  The  load 
may  either  rest  upon,  or  bo  dependent  from,  the  pole. 
In  the  case  of  two  porters  carrying  a  sedan  chair  by 
means  of  two  poles,  tho  load  or  weight  is  partly  above 
and  partly  below  the  line  of  the  lever.  In  the  case  of 
porters  carrying  a 
barrel  slung  from  a 
pole,  as  in  fig.  10,  tho 
weight  is  altogether 
below  the  lever.  In 
both  instances  tho 
principle  is  the  same. 
Each  man  acts  as 
the  power  in  moving 
the  weight,  and  at 
the  same  time  each 


(3 


Fig.  10. 


man  becomes  a  fulcnim  in  respect  to  the  other.  If  the 
weight  hang  fairly  from  the  centre  of  tho  pole,  each 
man  will  bear  just  a  half  of  the  burden;  but  if  the 
weight  be  slipped  along  to  be  nearer  one  end  of  the 
lever  than  the  other,  then  the  man  who  bears  the 
shorter  end  of  the  pole  supports  a  greater  load  than 
the  man  who  is  at  the  long  end.  The  weight  increases 
precisely  in  proportion  as  it  advances  towards  him. 
Sometimes,  when  a  man  and  a  boy  are  carrying  a  hand- 
barrow  between  them,  tlie  man,  in  order  to  ease  the 
weight  as  much  as  possible  to  the  boy,  holds  by  the 
arms  of  the  barrow  near  to  where  they  join  the  loaded 
part.  In  yoking  horses  to  tho  extremities  of  cross  bars 
m  ploughs,  coaches,  or  other  vehicles,  care  should  bo 
taken  to  liook  the  cross  bar  to  the  load  at  its  centre, 
otherwise  one  horse  will  have  to  pull  more  than  tho 
other. 

An  inflexible  beam,  resting  on  supports  or  fulcra  at 
its  two  extremities,  acts  similarly  as  a  lever  of  the 
second  kind.  Should  no  weight  be  appended  to  its 
centre,  the  weight  of  the  material  itself,  when  the  ex- 
tension is  considerable,  will  be  enough  to  bend  it  down, 
and  even  to  break  it.  Extended  flexible  cords  or  chains 
are  from  this  cause  always  bent  down  in  the  middle,  no 
power  of  extension  being  able  to  overcome  the  gravity 
of  the  materials,  which  will  give  way  before  they  can  bo 
rendered  perfectly  straight.  The  bent  string  of  a  boy's 
paper  kite  is  an  example  of  this  powerful  influence  of 
gravity  of  materials. 

The  instrument  used  for  cracking  nuts  (fig.  11)  is  an 
example  of  tho  second  kim".  of  lever  with  two  arms  or 
limbs.    The  Tulcrum  is  the  joint  which  connects  the 
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Fig.  II. 


two  limbs;  the  nut  between  them  is  the  weight  or  re- 
■istance;  and  the  hand  which  prcsieB  the  limba  together, 
in  order  to  break  the  nut,  is  the 
power.  As  each  limb  is  a  lever, 
\  a  double  lerer  action  takes  place 
in  the  operation.  The  oar  of 
a  boat  in  rowing  is  also  a  lever 
of  this  kind.  The  hands  of  the  sailor  who  pulls  con- 
stitute the  power;  the  boat  is  the  weight  to  be  moved; 
and  the  water  against  which  the  blade  of  the  oar 
pushes,  the  fulcrum. 

The  second  kind  of  lever  is  sometimes  employed  as 
an  instrument  of  pressure.  The  point  of  the  short  arm 
is,  for  example,  pushed  into  a  crevice  or  hole  in  a  wall, 
the  fulcrum  is  the  object  to  be  pressed,  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  long  arm  a  heavy  weight  is  applied.  In 
this  rude  but  efficacious  manner  are  cheeses  pressed  in 
some  parts  of  the  country. 


^Si 


In  the  lever  q/*  the  third  kind,  the  power  is  placed 

between  the  weight  and  the 

fulcrum  (fig,  12).   The  ful- 

7    crum  is  at  the  extremity 

^    of  the  short  arm  at  F  ;  the 

1  weight  W  is  dependent  from 

yj.  the  extremity  of  the  long 

arm  at  A ;    and  P  is  the 
Fig.  12.  power.      In  this  lever,  the 

power  acts  with  considerable 
disadvantage,  or  with  small  effect;  but  this  disadvan- 
tage is  comi>ensatcd  by  an  opposite  advantage,  which 
is  frequently  of  great  importance  in  the  operations  of 
both  nature  and  art.  The  advantage  consists  in  the 
velocity  with  which  a  small  power  will  cause  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  to  move  over 
a  great  space.  This  lever,  therefore,  whether  in  nature 
or  art,  is  used  only  when  a  great  space  has  to  be  tra- 
versed quicklv  by  the  long  arm;  but  in  this  case  the 
power  must  always  be  greater  than  the  weight. 

An  example  of  this  kind  of  lever  is  found  in  the  foot- 
board of  the  turning-lathe  (fig.  13).    The  foot  of  the 

workman   presses   lightly 
on  the  boarxl  or  plank  near 
the  end  which  rests  on  the 
8  ground,  or  fulcrum,  and 

causes  the  opposite  extre- 
mity of  the  board  to  move 
in  a  downward  direction 
ovii-  a  considerable  space. 
A  spring  overhead,  or  a 
crank,  pulls  the  board  up 
f '»•  IS-  again  by  means  of  a  string 

S;  the  workman  again  presses  it  downward,  and  so  a 
constant  action  of  the  string  or  cord  v.'hich  works  the 
lathe  is  easily  produced. 

A  man  wielding  a  flail  with  two  hands,  and  similar 
instances  of  using  weapons,  arc  also  cxauiples  of  the 
third  kind  of  lever  action.  A  similar  action  is  obser>-- 
ublc  when  we  use  fire-tongs  ;  a  snuill  motion  of  the 
fingers  near  the  joint  of  tlie  instrument  causes  the  legs, 
which  are  two  levers,  to  open  r  shut  over  a  consider- 
able space. 

Bcibre  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this  species  of 
lever  became  known,  or  were  appreciated,  it  was  called 
tlie  lofinff  lever. 

The  movements  in  the  limbs  of  animals  are  generally 
produced  by  the  action  of  this  kind  of  power. 

Compound  Loveni. 

When  several  levers  of  the  simple  kinils  arc  cnn- 
ncctcfl  together,  and  are  maile  to  operate  one  upon  the 
other,  the  machine  so  formed  is  called  a  compound 
lever.  In  this  machine,  as  eacli  lever  acts  with  a  power 
equal  to  the  pressure  on  it  of  the  next  lever  iwtweeu 
it  and  the  power,  the  force  is  increaserl  or  diminished 
accenting  to  the  numlier  or  kind  of  levers  employed. 
Fig.  14  represents  a  compound  lever,  consisting  of 
three  simple  levers  of  the  first  kind,  placed  in  a  Tine, 
and  each  working  on  its  own  fulcrum.  The  desired 
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object  of  the  machine  ii  for  a  small  force  or  power  at 
P  to  move  or  balance  a  largo  weight  at  W.  The  some 
rule  applies,  in  calculating  the  action  of  this  combined 
lever,  which  has  already  been  given  for  the  simplo 
lever — namely,  *  Multiply  the  weight  on  any  lever  by 
its  distance  from  the  fulcrum ;  then  multiply  the  power 


Tig.  14. 


w^^ 


by  its  distance  from  the  same  point ;  and  if  the  producta 
are  equal,  the  weight  and  the  power  will  balance  each 
other.'  Or,  for  the  form  of  lever  in  the  figure,  *  Mul- 
tiply  the  length  of  the  long  arm  by  the  mov'ng  power, 
and  multiply  that  of  the  short  one  by  the  weight  or 
resistance.' 

It  is  supposed  that  the  three  levers  in  the  figure  are 
of  the  same  length,  the  long  arms  being  six  inches  each, 
and  the  short  ones  two  inches  each;  required  —  the 
weight  which  a  moving  power  of  1  pound  at  P  will  ba- 
lance at  W.  In  the  first  place,  1  pound  at  P  would 
balance  3  pounds  at  E  ;  we  say  3,  because  the  lon^  arm 
being  G  inches,  and  the  power  1  pound,  6  multiplied  by 
I  is  6 ;  and  the  short  one  being  2  inches,  we  find  that 
there  are  3  twos  in  6,  therefore  3  is  the  weight.  The 
long  arm  of  the  second  lever  being  also  6  inches,  and 
moved  with  a  power  of  3  pounds,  multiply  the  3  by  6, 
which  gives  lit;  and  multiply  the  short  arm,  being  2 
inches,  by  a  number  which  will  give  18;  we  find  tnat 
.4  will  do  so  (.Q  twos  are  1 8) ;  therefore  9  ia  the  weight 
borne  at  the  extremity  of  the  short  arm  of  the  second 
lever  at  D.  The  long  arm  of  the  third  lever  being  also 
6  inches,  and  moved  with  a  power  of  0  pounds,  multiply 
the  9  by  6,  and  we  have  .54 ;  and  multiply  the  short  ann, 
being  2  inches,  by  a  number  which  will  give  54 ;  we 
find  that  27  will  do  so  (twice  27  is  54) ;  therefore  27  is 
the  weight  borne  at  the  extremity  of  the  short  arm  of 
the  third  lever.  Thus  1  pound  at  P  will  balance  27 
pounds  at  W;  or  1  ounce  at  P  will  balance  27  ounces 
at  W — the  proportions  being  always  alike,  whatever 
denomination  of  weight  we  employ. 

In  this  instance,  the  increase  of  power  is  compara- 
tively small,  because  the  proportion  between  the  long 
and  short  arms  is  only  as  2  to  6,  or  1  to  3.  If  we  make 
the  proportions  more  dissimilar,  as  1  to  10,  or  1  to  20, 
the  increase  of  force  becomes  very  great.  For  example, 
let  the  long  arms  be  18  inches  each,  and  the  short  ones 
1  inch  each,  and  1  pound  at  P  will  balance  18  pounds 
at  A,  and  the  second  lever  would  be  pushed  up  with  a 
power  of  in  pounds.  This  18  being  multiplied  by  the 
length  of  the  lever  18,  gives  324  pounds  as  the  power 
which  would  press  down  the  third  lever.  Lastly,  mul- 
tiply this  324  by  the  length  of  the  lever  18,  and  the 
product  is  58.32  pounds,  which  would  be  the  final  weight 
at  W  which  1  pound  at  P  would  raise. 

The  following  is  a  general  rule  for  calculating  the 
advantages  of  a  compound  lever  consisting  of  any  num- 
ber of  levers,  whether  equal  or  not: — Call  the  arms  of 
the  different  levers  next  the  power  the  arm*  of  power, 
and  the  other  arms  the  arms  of  weight ;  then,  if  the 
lengths  of  the  arms  of  power  and  the  power  itself  be 
multiplied  together,  the  p.'Otluct  will  bo  equal  to  the 
continued  product  of  the  arms  of  weight  and  the 
weight,  when  the  power  and  weight  arc  in  equilibrium. 

A  similar  result  to  that  of  a  combination  of  levers 
might  be  produced  by  only  one  lever,  provided  it  were 
long  enough;  but  the  operation  would  be  both  clumsy 
and  inconvenient.  Ily  combining  levers,  and  making 
them  act  one  upon  another,  great  weights  may  be  ba- 
lanced within  a  small  compass,  and  with  an  exceedingly 
small  power.  On  this  account,  machines  are  constructed 
with  combinations  of  levers  for  weighing  loaded  carts 
and  other  heavy  burdens.  The  cart  is  wheeled  upon 
a  sort  of  table  placed  level  with  the  giouud,  beneath 
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which  the  levera  are  arranged ;  and  a  small  weight 

S laced  on  a  scale  attached  to  the  extreme  point  oi  the 
rst  lever  balances  the  load,  which  rests  on  the  table 
abov«  the  last  lever.  This  species  of  weighing-machine 
is  often  to  be  seen  at  toll-bars. 

Bent  Levers. 
In  the  foregoing  examples  of  lever  jiowers,  the  levers 
or  bars  arc  sujiposed  to  be  straight,  and  the  powers  and 
weights,  or  forces,  are  supposed  to  act  at  right  angles 
with  them.  Levers,  however,  are  frequently  bmt  in 
their  form,  for  purposes  of  convenience,  and  the  powers 
and  weights  often  act  Miquely,  or  not  ut  right  angles. 

In  calculating  the  mechanical  advauti.ge  of  bent 
levers,  the  chief  matter  for  consideration  is  obliquity  in 
the  direction  of  the  applied  power  and  weight.  Obli- 
quity in  the  action  of  the  forces  generally  diminishes 
the  mechanical  advantage.  Whatever  be  the  fonn  of 
the  lever,  or  the  direction  of  the  power  and  the  weight, 
the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  power  or  the  weight 
is  always  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  fulcrum, 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the  forces  are 
respectively  exerted. 

Fig.  15  is  a  bent  lever,  with  the  power  P  hanging 

A  from    A,    and    the 

weight   \V   hanging 

from  B.  In  this  case, 

G  both  the  power  and 

the    weight    act    at 

right   angles  to    an 

ideal  line,  drawn  as 

f    from  E  to  O  across 

the  fulcrum,   which 

^'^•'''-  strikes  the    lines  of 

direction  of  the  forces  at  right  angles. 

The  adjoining  tig.  (IG), representing  a  pronged  hammer 

in  the  act  of  being  employed 

to  extract  a  nuil,  is  another 

example  of  a  bent  lever.    The 

hand  of  the  workman  is  the 

power  exerted  on  the  long  arm 

of  the  lever ;  the  head  of  the 

hammer,  where  it  presses  on 

the  flat  surface  beneath  it,  is 

the  fulcrum  ;  the  prongs  are 

the  short  arm  of  the  lever,  and 

the  resistance  of  the  nail  is  the 

Fig.  10.  weight. 

TPr  WHEEL  AND  AXLE. 

A  lever  has  been  defined  to  be  *  a  rod  or  bar  of  iron, 
wood,  or  any  other  material  which  is  movable  upon  or 
about  a  prop  or  fulcrum,  or  about  a  fixed  axis.'  The 
illustrations  which  have  been  givei"  show  the  lever 
only  in  its  character  of  a  simple  bar,  which  is  mov- 
able in  some  part  '  upon  or  about  a  prop  or  fulcrum.' 
It  is  now  to  be  shown  Low  it  acts  when  movable  upon 
or  about  a  fixed  axis.  When  a  lever  is  movable  upon 
an  axis,  and  is  susceptible  of  being  turned  completely 
round,  it  assumes  the  character  of  the  diameter  of  a 
wheel.  In  fig.  17,  the  simple  rudiments  of  a  wheel  are 
represented.  A  and  B  are  the  two  arms  of  a  bar  or 
.  F  lever  playing  upon  a  fixed  axis 

•^3~  at  F,  and  which  axis  is  the  ful- 

Flg.  17.  crura.     If  we  push  down  A,  we 

raise  B,  or  if  we  push  dovni  B,  we  raise  A.  In  this 
manner  the  situation  of  the  powc;-  and  the  weight  is 
transferable  from  one  end  to  the  other,  as  in  the  beam 
of  a  common  balance,  without  altering  the  equilibrium. 
Fig.  18  is  a  representation  of  a  wheel  in  a  state  more 
advanced  to  completion.  Here  the  arms  A  B  arc  con- 
nected with  the  arms  D  C,  both  at  the  centre  F,  and  by 
means  of  the  circumference  or  rim  of  the  wheel.  By 
reason  of  this  union  of  parts,  the  central  axis  at  F  be- 
comes the  common  fulcrum  for  every  portion  of  the 
wheel ;  therefore,  from  the  centre  to  any  point  of  the 
circumference  is  an  arm  of  a  lever,  although  the  line 
of  that  lever  be  not  marked  or  seen,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
distinct  spoke.    Besides  wheels  with  axes  in  the  centre, 


there  ore  othen  with  axei  not  in  the  centre,  called 
eccentric  wheels.  At  present,  however,  we  are  treating 
only  of  those  having  their 
axes  in  the  centre. 

Wheels  with  a  central 
axis  may  be  rendered  avail- 
able as  le/ers  in  various 
ways,  according  to  the  plac- 
ing of  the  weight  or  resist- 
ance. The  plan  commonly 
pursued  consists  in  giving  to 
the  wheel  an  axle,  which  is 
fixed  to  its  arms,  and  placing  v 

a  weight   near  the  axle  or  F)g- 18. 

fulcrum,  to  work  against  another  weight  at  the  circum- 
ference. Thus  a  machine  is  formed  called  the  Wheel 
and  Axle,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  simple  mecha- 
nical powers  founded  on  the  lever. 

The  machine  termed  the  Wheel  and  Axle  consists  of 
a  wheel  fixed  upon  an  axle  or  spindle,  which  axle  turns 
horizontally  on  its  two  ends  in  upright  supports.  See 
fig.  19.  The  fulcrum  of 
the  machine  is  common 
to  both  the  wheel  and 
the  axle,  and  is  the 
centre  of  the  axle.  A 
is  the  wheel,  B  is  the 
axle,  and  U  is  a  handle 
with  which  the  ma- 
chine may  be  turned. 
By  turning  the  wheel, 
the  axle  is  also  turned, 
and  a  rope  being  fixed 
to  the  axle,  with  the 
weight  W  hanging  at 
its  extremity,  the  turning  of  the  w.Heel  causes  the  axle 
to  wind  up  the  rope,  and  so  lift  the  weight.  If,  instead 
of  turning  the  wheel  with  the  hand,  we  wind  a  rope 
round  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  in  a  contrary 
direction  from  that  in  which  the  axle-rope  is  wound, 
and  also  hang  a  weight  of  a  certain  heaviness,  P,  to  its 
extremity,  then  the  draught,  or  pulling  of  the  wheel- 
rope  in  unwinding,  will  turn  the  axle,  and  so  wind  up 
the  axle-rope  with  its  weight.  In  this  manner  one 
power  works  against  another,  exactly  as  in  the  cose  of 
the  lever.  By  properly  apportioning  the  two  powers 
in  correspondence  with  the  diameters  of  the  wheel  and 
the  axle,  the  one  power  or  weight  may  be  made  t6 
balance  the  other  power  or  weight,  so  as  to  produce  an 
equilibrium  of  the  machine. 

The  wheel  and  axle  form  what  is  called  a  perpetual 
lever.  Common  simple  levers  act  only  for  a  short 
space,  or  by  reiterated  eflbrts,  so  us  to  be  adapted  for 
lifting  on  object  from  one  place  to  another  on  the 
ground.  The  perpetual  lever,  formed  by  the  wheel  and 
axle,  turns  round  without  intermission,  and  is  therefore 
suitable  for  lifting  weights  attached  to  a  rope  through 
any  space  upward  from  the  ground  without  stopping. 

Fig.  "20  is  a  representation  of  the  machine  endwise, 
and  shows  how  the  lever  operates.  The  line  going 
across  the  machine  from  A  to 
B  represents  the  line  of  the 
lever.  A  is  the  situation  of 
the  power,  F  is  the  centre  or 
fulcrum,  and  B  is  the  situa- 
tion of  the  weight ;  therefore 
from  A  to  F  is  the  long  arm, 
and  from  F  to  B  is  the  short 
arm  of  the  lever.  In  other 
words,  the  long  arm  is  half 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel, 
and  the  short  arm  is  half 
the  thickness  or  diameter  of 
the  axle.  By  widening  the 
wheel,  and  so  lengthening 
the  long  arm  of  the  lever,  the  smaller  will  be  the  power 
necessary  to  overcome  the  weight  on  the  axle  or  short 
arm ;  but  what  is  gained  by  this  mechanical  advantage, 
is  lost  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  power  must  descend 
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through  a  proportionally  gieater  space,  In  order  to  raise 
the  fame  weight  through  the  same  space  in  the  same 
time. 

To  find  what  forces  will  balance  each  other,  let  the 
Banie  rulas  be  followed  as  those  formerly  given  for 
the  simple  lerer.  Multiply  the  weight  by  its  distance 
from  tho  fulcrum  (that  distance  is  half  the  diameter 
of  the  axle),  then  multiply  the  power  by  its  distance 
from  the  same  point  (that  is,  half  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel),  and  if  the  products  be  equal,  the  weight  and 
the  power  will  balance  each  other.  Thus  a  power  of 
one  pound  at  or  depending  from  the  circumference  of 
a  wheel  of  twelve  mchcs  iii  diameter,  will  balance  a 
weight  of  twelve  pounds  at  or  depending  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  an  axle  one  inch  in  diameter. 

Note. — No  allowance  is  made  in  these  calculations 
for  the  overlaying  of  the  rope  in  winding,  which  attects 
the  length  of  both  the  long  and  short  arm ;  but  this  is 
a  matter  of  practical,  not  of  theoretic  import. 

The  principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  or  perpetual 
lever,  is  introduced  into  various  mechanical  contriv- 
ances which  are  of  great  use  in  many  of  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life.  One  cf  the  simplest  machines  con- 
strucved  on  this  principle  is  the  common  windlass  for 
drawing  water  by  a  rope  and  bucket  from  wells.  Coal 
is  lifted  from  the  pits  in  which  it  is  dug  by  a  similar 
contrivance,  wrought  by  horse  or  steam  power. 

The  capstan  in  general  use  on  hoard  of  ships  for 
hauling  or  drawing  up  anchors,  and  for  other  opera- 
tions, is  on  example  of 
the  wheel  and  axle 
constructed  in  an  up- 
right or  vertical,  in- 
stea<l  of  a  horizontal 
position.  In  tig.  21, 
one  of  these  capstans 
is  represented.  The 
axle  is  placed  upright, 
with  the  rope  winding 
about  it,  and  having  a 
head  pierced  with  holes 
for  spokes  or  levers,  which  the  men  push  against  tj 
cause  the  axle  to  tuni.  This  is  a  powerful  and  con- 
venient machine  on  shiplward:  when  not  in  use,  the 
spokes  are  taken  out  and  laid  aside. 

The  commnri  crane  affords  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  wheel  and  axle  in  a  combined  form. 

PULLEYS. 

The  pulley  and  cord  is  one  of  the  primary  mechani- 
cal powers.  A  pulley  is  a  wheel,  with  a  groove  in  its 
circumference,  and  is  suspended  by  a  central  axis.  In 
fixed  pulleys,  a  flexible  cord,  which  is  ma<le  to  pas* 
over  and  hang  from  the  upper  part  of  the  groove,  has 
at  one  extremity  a  certain  weight  to  be  raised,  and  at 
the  otlier  extremity  a  power  is  attached  for  the  purpose 
of  pulling.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pulleys — the  JimU 
and  muvahle. 

The  annexed  cut,  fig.  2"2,  represents  a  fixed  pulley. 
A  is  the  wlit'cl,  IJ  is  a  beam  or  roof  from  which  the 
_  wheel  is  suspended.     P  is  the  power 

limigiiig  at  one  end  of  the  rope,  and 
W  is  the  weight  at  the  other  end. 
This  kind  of  pulley  is  called  a  fixed 
]iulley,  because  it  does  not  shift 
iVuni  its  posHiou.  It  possesses  no 
nieciianicul  lulvantage.  The  wheel 
is  merely  u  lever  with  equal  arms, 
and  tliereforc  tlie  cord  which  passes 
over  these  arms  gains  no  mlvuutage. 
To  raise  a  pound  weight  from  the 
ground  at  the  one  end  of  the  cord,  the  power  of  one 
pound  must  lie  exerted  at  the  other.  The  object  of  the 
single  fixed  pulley  is  not  to  save  jiower,  but  to  give 
convenience  in  pulling.  For  instance,  by  pulling  down- 
wards, a  weight  may  be  raised  upwards;  or  by  pulling 
in  one  direction,  a  load  may  be  made  to  proceed  in  an- 
other. The  same  object  might  be  gained  by  drawing  a 
cord  over  a  fixed  post  or  pivot,  but  in  this  case  the 
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friction  of  the  cord  would  chafe  or  injuro  it;  the  wheel 
or  pulley  is  therefore  a  simple  contrivance  to  prevent 
frictic  ,\,  for  it  turns  round  along  with  the  cord. 

The  movable  pulley  is  in  form  the  same  as  the  fixed 
pulley,  but  instead  ot  being  placed  in  a  fixed  position 
from  a  beam  or  roof,  it  hangs  in  the 
cord  which  passes  under  it,  and  from 
it  the  weight  is  suspended.  In  fig.  23, 
a  movable  pulley  is  represented.  A 
is  a  hook  in  a  beam  to  which  one  end 
of  a  cord  is  fixed.  D  is  the  mov- 
able pulley,  under  which  the  cord 
passes,  and  proceeds  upwards  to  C,  a 
fixed  pulley,  from  which  it  depends 
to  P,  the  power  or  the  hand  pulling. 
The  fixed  pulley  C  is  of  no  further 
use  than  to  change  the  direction  of 
the  power.  W  is  the  weight  hanging 
from  B.  The  movable  pulley  pos- 
sesses a  mechanical  advantage.  The  first  point  to  be 
observed  is,  that  the  weight  hangs  in  the  cord;  second, 
that  the  weight  presses  down  each  side  of  the  cord 
equally — that  is,  it  draws  as  hard  at  A  as  at  C  or  P; 
third,  that  the  consequence  of  this  equal  pressure  is  the 
halvuig  of  the  weight  between  the  two  ends  of  the  cord. 
The  halving  of  the  weight  is  therefore  the  mechanical 
advantage  given  by  the  movable  pulley. 

Example. — If  the  weight  \V  be  ten  pounds,  five 
pounds  is  borne  by  A,  and  five  pounds  by  P.  The  case 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  two  boys  carrying  a 
basket  between  them.  The  basket  is  the  weight,  and 
each  boy,  with  his  hand  upholding  the  handle,  bvars 
only  half  the  load,  whatever  it  may  bo.  If,  instead  of 
holding  by  the  handle,  the  boys  slip  a  cord  beneath  it, 
and  each  take  an  end  of  the  cord,  the  case  is  the  same. 

In  order  to  iave  expenditure  of  power  in  lifting 
weights  by  pulleys,  it  is  always  contrived  to  cause  some 
inanimate  object,  as,  for  instance,  a  beam  or  roof,  to  take 
a  share  of  the  weight,  leaving  only  a  portion  to  be  borne 
by  the  person  who  pulls.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  cases  cf 
mechanical  advantage,  the  saving  of  power  is  eflocted 
only  by  a  certain  loss  of  time,  or  a  longer  continuation 
of  labour.  To  lift  a  weight  one  foot  from  the  ground 
by  the  movable  pulley,  a  man  must  pull  up  the  cord 
two  feet;  therefore,  to  lift  a  weight,  it  will  take  double 
the  exertion  to  draw  it  up  a  given  height  in  a  given 
time  without  the  pulley,  that  it  would  require  with  the 
intervention  of  the  pulley. 

As  the  power  which  a  man  can  exert  by  his  hands 
is  able  to  overcome  a  weight  greater  than  the  weiglit 
of  his  own  person,  this  circum- 
stance may  be  taken  advantage  of 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  through 
theagcncy  of  the  fixed  pulley.  As 
represented  hi  fig.  24,  a  man  may 
seat  himself  in  a  loop  or  seat  at- 
tached to  one  end  of  a  cord,  and 
passing  the  cord  over  a  fixed  pal- 
ley  above,  may  pull  himself  up- 
wards by  drawing  at  the  other  end 
of  the  cord.  By  adding  a  mov- 
able pulley  and  another  fixed  pul- 
ley to  the  apparatus,  the  exertion 
of^puUing  would  be  diminished  ono 
half.  An  apparatus  of  this  nature, 
having  two  fixed  pulleys  and  one 
movable  pulley,  is  used  by  masons 
and  other  .artisans  in  making  rc- 
pairH  on  the  fronts  of  buildings.  Pig.  24. 

The  princiiile  upon  which  pulleys  act  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  weight  throughout  the  different  portions  of  the 
cord,  so  as  to  lessen  the  jwwer  necessary  to  be  exerted 
by  the  operator.  And  along  with  tliis  princi|>le  is  tlie 
changing  of  the  direction  of  the  power  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  in  pulling. 

According  to  ordinary  language,  the  mechanical 
power  of  which  we  arc  treating  is  called  the  power  of 
the  pulley;  but,  in  reality,  aa  has  been  just  shown,  the 
pulley  has  no  power  in  itself.     The  power  of  tho  ma- 
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oUne  tt  in  the  oord,  It  ii  in  t}it  equal  tentim  uf  the  cord 
through  its  whole  length,  by  which  the  weight  w  distributed 
wpon  mtervminij  points,  that  the  nutchine  offers  any 
mechanical  advantage. 

lu  all  cases  in  wnich  cords  are  drawn  tightly,  lo  as 
to  liold  objects  in  close  contact,  the  same  species  of 
power  or  mechanical  advantage  is  exemplified.  For 
mstance,  in  drawing  a  cord  in  lacing,  or  a  thread  in 
sewing,  this  distribution  of  power  is  observable.  If  all 
the  power  which  is  distributed  throughout  the  sewing 
of  a  single  pair  of  strong  shoes  were  released  and 
concentrated  in  one  main  draught,  it  would  in  all  like- 
lihood bo  a  power  sulficient  to  lift  one  or  two  tons  in 
weight. 

Technically,  the  wheel  of  a  pulley  is  called  a  sheave: 
for  protection  and  convenience,  this  sheave  is  ordina- 
rily fixed  with  pivots  in  a  mass  of  wood  called  a  block; 
and  the  ropes  or  cords  are  called  a  tackle.  The  whole 
mat  thine,  fully  mounted  for  working,  is  termed  a  blocit 
and  tackle,  Uy  causing  a  wheel  and  axle  to  wind  up 
the  cord  of  a  block  and  tackle,  the  power  of  the  lever 
is  combined  with  that  of  the  pulley  in  the  operation, 

Theie  is  no  assignable  limit  to  the  power  which  may 
be  exerted  by  means  of  pulleys.  The  machine  may  bo 
constructed  to  raise  with  ease  any  weight  which  the 
strength  of  materials  will  bear,  provided  the  combina- 
tion is  not  so  complex  as  to  exhaust  the  power  by  the 
friction  produced. 

The  power  of  pulleys  U  increased  by  a  combination 
of  wheels  or  sheaves  in  one  tackle.  There  are  difi'e- 
rent  kinds  of  combinations  or  systems  of  pulleys.  In 
some  there  is  only  one  fixed  pulley,  and  in  others  there 
are  several.  The  following  are  examples  of  difi'ereut 
combinations  of  pulleys : — ■ 

Fig.  25  represents  a  compound  system  of  pulleys, 
by  which  the  weight  is  distributed 
through  four  folds  of  the  same  cord, 
so  as  to  leave  only  a  fourth  of  the 
weight,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  be 
raised  by  the  operator.  In  this  il- 
lustration, the  cord  number  I  bears 
one  fourth  of  the  weight;  the  cord 
number  2  bears  a  second  fourth;  the 
cord  number  3  bears  a  third  fourth ; 
and  the  cord  number  4  bears  a  fourth 
fourth.  Here  the  mechanical  advan- 
tage ceases.  For  although  the  cord 
number  4  passes  over  tne  topmost 
fixed  pulley  down  to  the  hand  of  the 
operator,  no  more  distribution  of 
power  takes  place;  this  topmost  pul- 
ley being  of  use  only  to  change  the 
direction  of  tho  power.  The  person 
who  pulls  has  thus  only  a  quarter  of 
the  weight  to  draw.  If  the  weight  be 
one  hundred  pounds,  he  has  the  labour  of  pulling  only 
twenty-five  pounds. 

Thus  it  is  observable  that  the  diminution  of  weight 
is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  movable  pulleys.  To 
calculate  the  expenditure  of  power  or  diminution  of 
weight,  therefore,  we  have  only  to  multiply  the  number 
of  movable  pulleys  by  two,  and  the  product  shows  the 
power  to  be  exerted.  Two  movable  pulleys  multiplied 
by  two,  gives  4  ;  therefore  a  fourth  of  the  weight  is  the 
power  required  ;  and  so  on.  The  addition  of  a  single 
movable  pulley  to  any  system  of  pulleys,  at  once  les- 
sens the  apparent  weight  one-half,  or,  in  other  words, 
doubles  tho  effect  of  the  power;  but  every  such  addi- 
tion causes  more  time  to  be  speno  in  the  operation,  there 
being  at  every  additional  fold  of  the  cord  more  cord  to 
draw  out,  and  also  more  friction  to  overcome. 

In  the  annexed  systent  of  pulleys  (fig.  2(i),  a  series  of 
movable  pulleys,  with  different  cords,  are  made  to 
act  successively  on  one  another,  and  the  effect  is 
doubled  by  each  pulley.  At  the  extremity  of  the  first 
cord,  a  power  of  one  pound  depends.  This  cord,  marked 
1,  by  being  drawn  below  a  movable  pulley,  supports 
two  pounds — tlmt  is,  1  pound  on  each  side.  The  next 
cord,  marked  2,  in  the  game  manner  supports  four 


pounds,  or  2  pounds  nn  each  side.  The  next  cord, 
marked  4,  supports  eight  ])ounds,  or  4  pound*  on  eaob 
side.    Thus  1  pound  at  P  sup-  ^  ■•  '~ — 

ports  0  pounds  at  W,  If  another 
movable  pulley  were  added,  the 
1  pound  at  P  would  support  l(i 
pounds ;  and  lo  on. 

In  working  pulleys,  the  power 
must  be  applied  in  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to,  or  parallel  with,  the 
weight — that  is,  straight  above 
the  weight — in  order  to  produce 
tho  full  efficacy  of  direct  force. 
If  the  power  be  applied  obliquely 
— do  not  draw  fair  up — there 
will  be  a  loss  of  power  in  pro- 
portion as  the  line  of  draught 
departs  from  the  perpendicular, 
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Fig.  W. 


Pulleys  are  used  chiefly  on  board  of  ships,  where 
blocks  and  ta<;kle  are  in  constant  requisition  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  sails,  masts,  and  yards.  They  are  like- 
wise in  considerable  use  by  house-builders  and  othei's, 
in  connection  with  the  wheel  and  axle,  for  raising  or 
lowering  heavy  masses  of  stone  and  other  articles. 

Fig,  27  is  a  representation  of  a  system  of  pulleys 
commonly  used  in  practical  operations. 
Three  movable  pulleys  are  enclosed 
in  the  block  A,  and  three  fixed  pulleys 
are  enclosed  in  the  block  B,  Suppose, 
therefore,  that  the  weight  W,  in  this 
case,  is  six  hundred  pounds,  the  hand 
P  pulls  it  upwards  by  exerting  a  force 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  A  combina- 
tion of  pulleys  resembling  this  is  used 
in  turning  kitchen  jacks.  The  weight 
in  sinking  draws  off  the  cord  from  a 
spindle,  by  which  motion  the  jack  is 
turned.  In  order  that  a  considerable 
weight  falling  slowly  through  a  com- 
paratively small  height  may  keep  the 
jock  in  motion  for  a  long  time,  as 
many  as  ten  or  twelve  movable  and 
fixed  pulleys  are  used. 


Fig.  85, 


Fig.  27, 


THE  INCLINED  PLANE. 


A  horizontal  plane  is  a  plane  coinciding  with  that  of 
the  horizon,  or  parallel  to  it:  when  the  plane  is  not 
level  or  horizontal,  but  lies 
in  a  sloping  direction,  with 
one  end  higher  than  the 
other,  it  is  said  to  incline, 
or  is  called  an  inclined 
2>lane.  In  fig.  28,  A  IJ  is  the 
horizontal,  and  A  C  the  in- 
clined plane. 


Fig.  28, 


The  inclined  plane,  as  already  stated,  is  a  primary 
mechanical  power.  The  object  which  is  accomplished 
by  it  is  the  raising  of  weights  tu  considerable  eleva- 
tions, or  the  overcoming  of  resistances  by  the  applica- 
tion of  lesser  weights  and  resistances;  or,  making  a 
small  power  overcome  a  greater. 

To  raise  a  load  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  an  elevation 
of  fifty  feet  by  a  direct  perpendicular  ascent,  and 
without  using  any  mechanical  advantage,  the  power 
exerted  must  be  a  hundred  pounds,  or  equal  to  the 
^  eight  to  be  overcome.  If,  instead  of  raising  the  load 
directly  upwards,  we  raise  it  by  the  gi-adual  ascent  of 
an  inclined  plane,  the  power  required  is  less  than  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  diminution  is  in  proportion  to 
the  smallness  of  rise  in  the  inclined  plane.  Hut  this 
saving  of  power,  as  in  all  other  instances  of  mechani- 
cal advantage,  is  accomplished  only  by  a  corresponding 
loss  of  time. 

In  drawing  a  load,  as,  for  instance,  a  loaded  carriage, 
along  a  horizontal  plane,  the  resistance  to  be  overcome 
is  chiefly  the  friction  of  the  load  upor  the  plane.  If 
there  were  no  friction  or  impediment  from  inequa- 
lities of  surface,  and  if  the  load  were  oAe  put  in  mo- 
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tion,  it  would  ffo  on  movbg  with  the  imallett  pofiible 
expenditure  of  power. 

In  drawing  a  load  up  an  inclined  plane,  ordinary 
friction  haa  to  be  overcome,  and  also  the  gravity  of  the 
body,  which  gravity  gives  it  a  tendency  to  roll  down  to 
the  lowest  level.  In  this  constant  impulse  to  descend, 
it  is  not  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  sante  line  of  descent 
as  bodies  falling  freely  from  heights.  It  falls  or  rolls 
dowit  aa  much  less  speedily  than  a  free  falling  body 
(omitting  the  loss  by  friction),  as  the  length  of  the  in- 
clined plane  is  greater  than  its  height.  A  freely  de- 
scending bo<ly  falls  about  16  feet  in  the  first  second  ; 
and  a  Iwdy  rolling  down  an  inclined  plane,  rolls  just 
as  many  feet  the  first  second  as  the  number  of  feet  of 
inclination  is  in  sixteen  feet.  If  the  inclination  be  one 
foot  in  sixteen,  the  body  rolls  down  one  foot ;  and  so  on. 

Any  body,  in  being  drawn  up  an  inclined  plane  by  a 
power  parallel  with  the  plane,  presses  at  right  angles 
with  the  plane.  The  common  expression  is,  that  the 
reaction  of  the  plane  upon  the  object  is  peri)cndicular 
to  the  plane.  When  an  object,  as  a 
ball,  rests  upon  a  horizontal  plane, 
its  pressure  is  at  right  angles  with 
the  plane ;  or,  what  is  the  sume  thing, 
the  reaction  or  resistance  of  the  plane 
is  at  right  angles  with  it.  This  is  seen  in  fig.  '21),  in 
wliich  a  ball  is  represented  lying  on  a  level  plane, 
with  the  line  of  pressure  A  passing  down  to  B,  which 
line  is  at  right  angles  with  the 
plane.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  end 
of  the  plane  at  C  is  elevated  to 
D,  as  in  fie.  30,  so  as  to  form  a 
slojK) ;  in  this  case  the  line  of  pres- 
sure of  the  ball  on  the  ])Iane  is  also 
moved,  so  as  still  to  be  at  right  angles  with  the  in- 
clination. 

The  power  which  is  required  to  be  sustained  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  friction  or  inequalities  of  sur- 
face on  level  planes,  is  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
load  up  or  over  the  inequalities. 

The  amount  of  power  corresponding  to  different 
weights  and  inclinations  of  the  plane  has  been  correctly 
ascertained ;  hence  the  following  rules  : — 

Firit. — The  quantity  of  weight  is  great  in  proportion 
to  the  inclination  of  the  plane;  consequently,  so  is  the 
difficulty  of  raising  greater,  and  the  rate  of  elevation 
or  motion  slower. 

Second. — To  overcome  the  weight  or  resistance,  and 
the  slowness  of  movement,  a  corresponding  increase  of 
power  must  be  given. 

Third. — The  smaller  the  inclination,  so  is  the  pres- 
sure of  the  weight  on  tVie  plane  the  greater. 

Fourth,  or  Siiecial  Rule  of  C'a/cWa<io».— Wliatever  is 
the  unit  of  inclination  in  a  given  length,  the  same  is 
the  unit  of  weight  that  can  be  lifted,  and  the  unit  of 
power  to  be  exerted. 

If  the  inclination  of  a  road  be  one  foot  in  ten, 
one-tenth  is  called  the  unit  of  inclination;  hence,  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  nominal  weight  of  the  load  has  to 
be  lifted ;  and  a  power  to  draw  this  one-tentli  part  of 
the  load  has  to  be  nxerted.  Or,  to  put  the  case  in 
other  words : — If  the  road  rise  one  foot  in  ten,  there 
is  in  the  ten  only  one  foot  of  perpendicular  height 
to  be  lifted  through ;  and  the  weight  at  any  point  of 
the  ten  feet  is  only  ii  tenth  of  what  it  would  be  if 
it  were  to  be  lifted  through  a  jierfect  peipendicular 
ascent  of  ten  feet. 

The  reason  is  now  perceived  why  a  small  power 
overcomes  a  greater  in  the  case  of  draughts  upon  in- 
clined planes.  The  load  is,  as  it  were,  lifted  by  instal- 
ments. Partly  supported  as  it  advances,  and  always 
8up|K>rted  more  comi)letely  the  smaller  the  inclination, 
the  weight  of  tlio  buitien  is  apparently  lessened  by 
merely  taking  the  rise  gradually  and  slowly.  If  we 
suppose  a  case  of  two  roads,  the  first  rising  one  foot  in 
twenty,  and  the  second  rising  one  foot  in  fifty,  a  loaded 
cairiage  will  be  found  to  go  over  the  fifty  feet  of  the 
one  with  precisely  the  same  expenditure  of  power  that 
would  be  rcqflred  to  Bioko  it  go  over  the  twenty  feet 
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of  the  other — that  ii,  always  providing  that  friction 
and  other  circumftances  ate  alike. 

Fig.  31  represents  a  sunpose<l  case  of  two  inclined 
planes  of  the  same  height,  but  different  slopes  meeting 
together  at  the  top,  with  a  weight  resting  on  each,  P 
and  Q,  hanging  by  a  string, 
which  passes  over  the  pulley 
M.      If  the   length   of  the  ^- 

longcst  plane  from  A  to  M 
be  two  feet,  and  that  of  the  . 
shorter  from  I)  to  M  be  one  -^ 
foot,  then  two  jiouads  at  Q,  *"'«•  "• 

on  the  short  side,  will  balance  four  pounds  at  P,  on 
the  long  side ;  and  so  on  in  this  proportion,  whutliur 
the  planes  be  longer  or  shorter.  In  this  manner, 
weights  moving  on  two  adjoining  inclined  planes  may 
be  adjusted  so  as  to  balance  each  other,  although 
the  inclinations  be  different ;  and  they  are  so  made 
to  act  on  various  sloping  railways  connected  with 
public  works,  where  one  wagon  descending  on  one 
plane  is  made  to  draw  up  another  wagon  ou  another 
plane. 

An  inattention  on  the  part  of  our  forefathers  to  these 
exceedingly  simple  principles  of  mechanical  science, 
led  them  to  fonn  roads  over  steep  hills,  pursuing,  as  it 
was  imagiued,  the  beat  routes,  because  they  were  tlio 
straightest  in  a  forward  direction.  In  modem  times, 
this  error  has  been  avoided  by  enlightened  engineers, 
and  roads  arc  now  constructed  with  as  few  risings  and 
fallings  as  possible.  When  roads  have  necessarily  to 
be  carrieil  to  the  summits  of  heights,  they  are  very 
properly  made  either  to  wind  round  the  ascent,  or  to 
describe  a  zig-zag  line  of  direction.  The  drivers  of 
carts  are  aware  of  the  saving  of  labour  to  (heir  horses 
by  causing  them  to  wind  or  zig-zag  up  steep  roads  in- 
stead of  leading  them  directly  forward. 

The  inclined  plane  is  resorted  to  for  a  saving  (.f 
labour  in  many  of  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life.  By 
it  loaded  wheelbarrows  are  with  comparative  ease 
wheeled  to  considerable  elevations  in  house  buildin;; 
and  other  works  of  art;  hogsheads  are  rolled  out  of  or 
into  wagons,  and  ships  are  launched  into  or  drawn 
from  the  water,  the  inclined  plane  being  as  useful  in 
giving  facilities  for  letting  down  loads  as  in  drawing 
them  up.  It  is  also  by  inclined  planes  that  we  reach 
the  higher  fioors  of  a  house  from  the  ground,  or  attain 
other  elevations.  For  all  such  purposes,  the  inclined 
plane  is  formed  with  steps  to  insure  our  safe  footing. 
All  stairs  or  flights  of  steps  are  inclined  planes.  A 
ladder  forms  a  steep  inclined  plane. 

THE  WEDOE. 

The  inclined  plane  has  been  described  od  being  fixed 
or  stationary — as,  for  instance,  a  common  ascending 
road,  or  a  sloping  plank,  upon  which  the  weights  arc 
moved.  It  has  now  to  be  viewed  as  a  movable  plane, 
in  which  form  it  suits  many  useful  purposes. 

When  an  inclined  plane  is  movable,  and  the  load 
or  weight  which  it  aftects  is  at  rest,  it  is  called  u 
wedge.  The  wedge  is  therefore  a  mechanical  power, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane. 

The  wedge  is  an  instrument  or  simple  machine,  con- 
sisting of  a  solid  body  of  wood,  iron,  or  some  other  hard 
maleriul,  and  is  triangular  in  form,  (See  fig. 
32),  Here  the  wedge  is  seen  to  taper  from  a  \ 
thick  end  or  head  at  B  to  a  thin  edge  or  point 
at  A,  This,  however,  is  only  the  more  com- 
mon form  of  the  wedge.  It  is  made  with  sides 
of  various  angularities  or  degrees  of  slope ; 
and  in  some  coses  it  possesses  a  flat  and  a 
sloping  side.  When  it  slopes  on  both  sides, 
it  consists  of  two  incliniid  planes  joined  to- 
gether; and  when  one  of  its  sides  is  flat,  it  acts  F'k-  32, 
as  only  one  inclined  plane.  The  wedge  is  employed 
as  an  instrument  for  cleaving  solid  masses  asunder, 
to  compress  bodies  more  closely  together,  and  to 
move  great  weights  through  small  spaces.  Fig.  33 
is  a  front  view  of  a  wedge  in  the  act  of  splitting 
asunder  a  piece  of  timber.    The  power  employed  to 
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fbtrce  the  wedge  forward,  ia  either  repeated  blows  with 
a  mallet  or  hammer,  or  the  gradual  prei- 
■ure  of  a  weight.  In  general,  the  power  is 
aj)plie<l  bv  ranid  itrokeit,  or  quick  applica- 
tions of  Rome  Kind  of  external  pretsure. 

The  rule*  for  calcjlatiug  the  power  of 
the   wedge  are  Biii''>'.r  to   those   for  the 
inclined  plane.     Ii.         >ortion  as  the  incli- 
nation or  angularity     j  great,  so   is  the 
resistance  greater,  and  the  power  must  be 
greater  to  overcome  it.     Thux,  if  the  wedge 
be  of  short  dimensions,  and  thick  at  its 
Fig.  as.       iieod,  it  will  require  a  greater  power  to 
move  it  than  if  it  be  long,  and  thin  in  its  fonn.    The 
resistance  offered  to  the  wedge  of  equal 
sides,  when  the  ])ressure  is  equally 
applied,  is,  as  in  tlic  case  of  the  in- 
clined plane,  at  right  angles  with  the 
sides.      See    iig.    34,   in   which   the 
oblique  cross  lines  represent  the  di- 
rection of  the  pressure  passing  at  right 

angles  through  the  sides,  and  meeting 
Fig.  34.  ^j  j|,g  ceutre_ 

It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  precise  power  of  the 
wedge,  for  much  depends  on  the  force  or  the  number 
of  blows  which  may  be  given  to  it,  together  with  the 
obliquity  of  the  sides,  and  the  power  of  resistance  in 
the  object  to  be  split.  In  the  splitting  of  timber,  fur 
instance,  the  divided  parts  act  as  levers,  and  assist  in 
opening  a  passage  for  the  wedge. 

The  wedge  is  the  least  used  of  the  simple  machines, 
but  the  principle  upon  which  it  acta  is  in  extensive 
application.  Needles,  awla,  bodkins,  and  driving  nails 
are  the  most  common  examples.  Knives,  swords, 
razors,  thu  axe,  chisel,  and  other  cutting  instruments, 
also  act  on  the  principle  of  the  wedge  ;  so  likewise  does 
the  saw,  the  teeth  of  which  are  small  wedges,  and  act 
by  being  drawn  along  while  pressed  against  the  object 
operated  upon. 

The  principle  of  the  inclined  plane,  which  is  the 
basis  of  that  of  the  wedge,  is  particularly  observable  in 
the  action  of  the  razor  and  the  scythe,  both  of  which 
cut  best  by  being  drawn  along  the  materials  against 
which  they  are  applied.  When  the  edge  of  a  scythe  or 
razor  is  examined  with  a  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  a 
scries  of  small  sharp  angularities  of  the  nature  of  the 
teeth  of  a  saw. 

The  principle  of  the  wedge  ope- 
rates in  the  case  of  two  glivss  tum- 
blers, one  placed  within  the  other, 
as  in  fig.  35.  A  very  gentle  pres- 
sure a]>plied  to  the  uppermost  tum- 
bler would  be  sufficient  to  burst  the 
lower.  At  every  little  advance 
of  the  uppermost  tumbler,  it  acts 
more  and  more  as  a  lever  pwwer  on 
the  rim  of  the  lower,  and  at  last 
overcuines  the  resistance,  and  fruc- 
Fig.  3S.  turea  the  vessel. 

THE  SCIIEW. 

The  screw  is  the  fifth,  and  usually  the  last  mentioned 
mechanical  power.  Like  the  wedge,  it  ia  founded  on 
the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane. 

The  screw  consists  of  a  projecting  ridge  winding  in 
the  form  of  an  inclined  ])lane,  and  in  a  spiral  direction, 
round  a  central  cylinder  or  spindle,  similar  to  a 
spiral  road  winding  round  a  precipitous  moun- 
taiii.  Fig.  3G  is  a  representation  of  a  coiumou 
strong  screw  used  in  various  mechanical  opera- 
tions. The  projecting  ridge  on  the  spindle  is 
technically  called  the  thread.  The  thread  is  not 
always  made  in  this  square  projecting  form;  it 
_  is  frequently  sharpened  to  a  single  thin  edge,  as 
T  in  fig.  39,  but  this  does  not  aifect  the  principle 
Fig.  30.  of  the  machine. 

One  circumvolution  or  turn  of  a  thread  of  a  screw 
i^,  in  scientific  language,  termed  a  helix  (plural  helices), 
from  a  Greek  wonl  signifying  winding  or  wreatliiug. 


The  ipiral  winding  of  the  thread  is  called  the  htUcal 
line. 

The  helicei  of  a  screw  do  not  neoeMarily  require 
to  have  a  central  spindle.  They  may  fonn  a 
screw  of  themselves,  and  do  so  in  the  case  of 
the  common  cork-screw  (fig.  37).  A  screw  of 
this  pointed  or  tapering  ibnn,  in  penetrating  a 
substance,  possesses  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
clined plane  in  three  ways — first,  by  the  gradual 
thickening  of  the  substance  of  the  thread 
from  a  sharp  point  ;  second,  the  gradual  widen- 
ing ;  and  thini,  the  gradual  ascending  of  the  _,  ^„ 
thread.  *^*''- 

The  screw  acts  on  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane, 
and  this  ia  obvious  from  the  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  threads.  If  we  were  to  cut 
through  the  turns  of  the  threads 
straight  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
draw  them  out  to  their  full  extent, 
each  seijarate  and  retaining  its  own  j  i 
inclination,  we  should  find  that  they  ' 
were  so  many  inclined  planes.  In  the  C 
annexed  cut,  fig.  3ti,  one  entire  turn  of  Fig.  38. 

the  thread  is  thus  drawn  out,  reaching  from  b  to  a,  and 
is  seen  to  fonn  an  inclined  plane.  If  not  drawn  out, 
it  would  wind  down  to  c ;  therefore,  while  a  weight  is 
raised  by  one  turn  of  the  screw  over  the  limits  of  one 
thread,  or  from  c  to  b,  it  has  actually  been  carried  up 
the  inclined  plane  from  a  to  b. 

The  scraw  has  no  power  by  itself.  It  can  operate 
only  by  means  of  pressure  against  the  threads  of  another 
screw  which  overlaps  it  and  holds     L  ^ — 

This  exterior  screw,  which  is  t  l^      j — 3 


it. 


technically  called  a  box  or  a  nut, 

consists  of  a  block  with  a  central 

tube  cut  out  in  sjtiral  grooves  so 

as  to   fit   with   perfect  exactness 

to  the  screw  which  has  to  work 

in   it.      Fig.   39    represents  both 

screws  in  combination.    M  is  the 

box   or  nut    through    which  the  Fig.  30. 

screw  passes;  L  is  a  lever  inserted  into  the  head  of 

the  screw,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  it. 

The  object  required  by  the  use  of  the  screw  is  to 
apply  force  or  pressure.  To  produce  the  intended 
enect,  either  the  outer  or  inner  screw — that  is,  either 
the  nut  or  the  acrew — must  be  fixed.  If  the  screw  be 
fixed  at  one  extremity,  say  at  the  top,  to  a  solid  body, 
the  nut  may  be  turned  round  it  so  as  to  move  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top;  and  if  the  nut  1«  fixed,  held  fast  by 
some  solid  body,  the  screw  in  the  same  manner  may  he 
turned  round  till  it  reach  its  extremity.  Thus  either 
the  screw  or  the  nut  may  bo  forced  in  such  a  way  as 
to  squeeze  or  press  any  object  presented  to  it. 

Practically,  the  screw  is  never  used  as  a  simple  ma- 
chine; the  power  being  always  applied  by  means  of  a 
lever,  paasing  either  through  the  head  of  the  acrew  or 
through  the  nut.  1'he  screw  therefore  acta  with  the 
combined  power  of  the  lever  and  inclined  plane  ;  and 
in  investigating  the  efiects,  we  must  take  into  account 
both  these  simple  mechanical  powers,  so  that  the  screw 
now  becomes  really  a  compound  machine. 

In  the  inclined  plane,  as  has  been  seen,  the  less  it  ia 
inclined,  the  more  easy  ia  the  ascent,  though  the  slower 
is  the  process  of  rising  to  a  certain  elevation.  In  ap- 
plying the  same  principle  to  the  screw,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  gi-eater  the  distanci'  is  betwixt  the  threads,  the 
greater  or  more  rapid  is  the  inclination,  and  conse- 
quently the  greater  must  be  the  power  to  turn  it  under 
a  given  weight.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  thread  inclines 
downwards  but  slightly,  it  will  describe  a  greater  num- 
ber of  revolutions  in  a  given  fi|iace,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
distance  betwixt  the  threads,  iind  the  smaller  will  be 
the  power  required  to  turn  the  machine  under  a  given 
weight ;  therefore  the  finer  the  screw,  or  the  nearer 
the  threads  to  each  other,  the  less  the  power  will  re- 
quire to  be  for  a  given  resistance. 

Suppose  a  cas^  of  two  screws,  one  havin"  the  threads 
one  iuch  apart,  and  the  other  half  an  inch  apart ;  then 
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til*  force  which  the  flnt  torew  will  give  with  the  lame 
power  at  the  luvor,  will  be  only  half  that  given  by  the 
■eoonti.  The  lecoud  icrew  rauit  be  turned  twice  aa 
many  timet  round  as  the  fint,  to  go  through  the  mhio 
■pace.  At  the  lerer  of  the  tint,  two  men  would  raiie 
m  weight  to  a  eivon  height  by  making  one  revolution; 
while  at  the  lever  of  the  lecond,  one  man  would  raito 
the  aame  weight  to  the  wmo  height  by  making  two 
rerolutioni. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  length  of  the  inclinud  plane 
up  which  a  body  movei  in  one  revolution  li  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  icrew,  and  its  height  the  interval 
between  the  threads.  The  proportion  of  the  power 
would  therefore  be—'  a«  the  circumference  of  the  screw 
ia  to  the  distance  between  the  threads,  so  Is  the  weight 
to  the  power.'  Wy  this  rule,  the  \Kmot  of  the  screw 
could  uloue  be  found,  provided  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chine was  not  att'octed  by  the  lover  wliich  works  it. 
As  that  is  the  case,  the  ciroumference  described  by  the 
outer  end  of  the  lever  employed  is  taken  instead  of  the 
circumference  o/'  the  screw  itself. 

The  rule  bv  which  the  true  force  of  the  screw  is 
calculated,  ia  by  multiplying  the  circumference  wliivh 
the  lover  describes  by  the  power.  Thus — The  power 
multiplied  hy  the  circun\ference  which  it  describe*,  is 
tqual  to  the  weight  or  resistance  multiplied  by  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  contiffuous  threads.  Ih-noe  the 
efficacy  of  i,h9  screw  may  be  increased,  by  increasing 
the  length  of  the  lovor  by  which  it  is  turned,  or  by 
diminishing  the  distance  between  the  threiris.  If, 
then,  we  know  the  length  of  the  lever,  the  dist  ..ice  be- 
tween the  thrciida,  and  the  weight  to  be  raii't^.,  1^'e  can 
readily  calculate  tlio  power  ;  or,  the  jwwer  ')eii'»  given, 
and  the  distance  of  the  threada  and  the  length  of  the 
lever  known,  wo  can  estimate  the  weight  which  the 
■crew  will  raise. 

Suppose  the  length  of  the  lever  to  be  forty  inches, 
the  distance  of  the  threads  one  Inch,  and  the  weiglit 
8000  J  reuuired — tho  power,  at  the  end  of  the  lever, 
to  raise  the  weight.  The  le.vor  being  40  inches,  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  which  the  lover  describes  is 
double  that,  or  80  inches.  Heckoning  the  circumfer- 
ence at  thrice  the  diainotei  'though  it  is  a  little  more), 
we  multiply  80  by  3,  whi'.h  gives  240  inches  for  tho 
circumference  of  the  circle.  The  distance  of  the  threads 
ii  one  inch,  and  tlie  weight  8000  pounds.  To  tind  tl>e 
power,  multiply  the  weight  by  the  distance  of  the 
threads,  and  divide  by  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 

8000  X  1  =  8000  -7-  240  =  33^ 

Tldrty-three  and  a  third  is  tho  product,  ar.d  it  would 
require  that  power  or  number  of  pounds  to  raise  the 
weight.  This,  however,  is  only  in  theory.  In  prac- 
tice, a,  third  of  the  amount  of  power  would  require 
to  be  added  to  overcome  tho  friction  of  tho  ma- 
chine. 

In  the  ordinary  working  of  the  screw,  velocity  is  In- 
compatible with  great  power.  This  is  a  truth,  how- 
ever, which  applies  only  to  a  screw  with  one  threa<I. 
There  ia  a  way  of  making  a  screw  by  which  great 
Telocity  and  power  may  be  combined.  This  is  done 
h^  forming  the  screw  with  two,  three,  or  more  threada. 
To  understand  how  this  ia  occumpliHlied,  we  have  only 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  screw  with  uuo  thread,  very 
wide  betwixt  its  turns,  and  then  Imagine  one  or  two 
other  threads  pla^d  so  iia  to  till  up  the  intervals  ;  thus 
composing  a  hne  close  acrow.  And  as  by  this  means 
all  the  threads  descend  with  equal  rapidity,  we  have  a 
screw  wliich  will  not  only  descend  with  great  velocity, 
but  which  will  apply  a  very  great  degree  of  jiressure. 
A  screw  of  this  nature  is  used  in  the  printing  preaa,  by 
which  a  pressure  of  a  ton  weight  is  applied  instiinta- 
neously  by  a  single  pull  of  a  lever. 

The  most  common  purpose  for  which  the  screw  is 
applied  in  mechanical  operations,  is  to  produce  great 
pressure  accompanied  with  constancy  of  action,  or  re- 
tention of  the  pressure;  and  this  quality  of  constancy 
is  always  procurable  from  the  great  friction  which 
takes  place  iu  the  pressure  of  tho  threads  ou  the  nut, 
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or  on  any  lubstanoe,  such  a*  wood,  through  which  thfl 
■crow  penetrates. 

The  common  itandlng-preu  used  by  bookbinders  for 
preuing  their  books  a<fi)rdi  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  application  of  th'i  screw 
to  produce  great  pressure 
(flg.  40),  The  screw  A  has  a 
thick  round  lower  extremity 
U,  into  holes  in  which  the 
lever  Is  inserted.  This  extre- 
mity II  is  attached  by  a  socket 
joint  to  the  pressing-table  C, 
so  that  when  the  screw  is 
turned  in  one  direction,  the 
table  sinks,  and  when  tunied 
ill  anothor,the  table  rises.  Tho 
books  D  lie  upon  a  lixud  aole  •'''K'  **• 

8,  and  are  thus  between  the  table  and  tho  sole.  II  is 
a  cross  iMiam  above,  in  which  is  ihe  box  or  overlapping 
screw,  to  give  the  necessary  resistance. 

HECIIANICAI.  COMBINATION  ANP  BTHUCTURR, 

Mechanical  action  is  applied  to  tho  action  of  forces 
that  produce  no  change  in  the  constitution  of  bodiea, 
and  is  therefore  distinguished  from  chemical  or  any 
other  species  of  action,  lii  which  change  of  constitution 
is  less  or  more  eiiected.  Great  changes  are  continually 
taking  place  in  nature  and  art  by  mechanical  action. 
Mechanical  action  generally  implies  movement  or 
change  of  place,  and  in  moat  cases  alteration  of  ex- 
ternal features  and  circumstances.  The  whole  of  the 
I)Ianctary  movements  are  mechanical ;  the  motions  of 
water  and  winds  are  mechanical;  and  the  new  appear- 
ances produced  in  art  by  placing  ditferent  objects  to- 
gether are  mechanical. 

The  action  of  forces  upon  solids,  or  mechanical 
action,  is  taken  advantage  of  by  mankind  for  the  pro- 
duction of  numerous  useful  results  in  the  arts.  And 
success  in  attaining  these  results  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  principles 
of  mechanics,  and  the  skill  and  care  we  use  in  applying 
them.  When  fklll,  care,  and  ingenuity  ore  brought 
fully  into  operation  for  these  results,  very  great  won- 
ders are  in  many  instances  achieved.  Hut  where  there 
ia  Ignorance  or  negligence,  the  object  in  view  may  not 
only  bo  defeated,  but  very  mischievous  consequences 
may  take  place. 

Krample  first. — If  a  tall  mast  or  beam  break  through 
at  two-thirds  of  its  height,  and  tho  two  frectured  ends 
be  simply  placed  together  and  tied  with  a  rope,  the 
upper  piece  will,  by  the  action  of  a  ■mall  force,  again 
fall.  It  will  Oct  like  the  arm  of  power  qf  a  lever 
against  the  rope,  which  is  the  weight}  and  a* 
this  weight  ia  inconalderablc,  the  arm  of  power 
will  preponderate,  Hut  if  we  take  the  two 
j)icces  and  saw  each  of  them  lengthwise,  so  as 
to  make  four  pieces,  and  then,  aa  represented  in 
fig.  41,  lay  a  short  piece  alongaide  of  a  long 
l)iece,  and  luiother  long  piece  on  the  top  of  the 
first  short  piece,  with  tho  second  short  piece 
op])ositc  to  this  second  long  piece,  the  whole 
will  be  elFectuolly  spliced  together;  in  such  a 
case,  with  the  aid  of  an  overlapping  rope,  the 
beam  will  iu  all  likelihood  be  stronger  than  it  p|g_  4j_ 
was  iKjfore  it  was  fractured.  The  cause  of  its 
being  stronger,  at  least  of  its  remaining  firm,  is,  that 
the  weaker  port  at  one  aide  ia  supported  by  a  stronger 
part  on  the  other  side.  Thus,  by  skilfully  taking  ad- 
vantage of  certoin  forces  acting  in  connection  with 
solids,  we  arc  able  to  rear  a  structure  of  the  utmost 
possible  strength. 

Example  second. — If  a  man,  in  making  repairs  uj>on 
the  outside  of  a  building,  project  a  jdank  from  a  window 
for  the  purpose  of  standing  upon  it,  and  if  he  proceed 
to  plare  himself  near  the  outer  extremity  of  the  plank, 
without  having  placed  a  sufficient  counterbalancing 
weight  at  its  inner  extremity,  he  will  assuredly  be  pre- 
cipitated to  the  ground,  and  perhaps  killed;  because 
tho  gravity  of  Lis  body  acted  like  a  power,  on  the  arm 
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of  »lrr«-,  while  the  ItveHMvirtMMrtiirafloi*      <>figM$ 
to  preierve  the  apparatuH  <  Hum.     bY    <  taeh 
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conRequencei  frequently  eiuui.'. 

The  study  of  the  operation  of  mechanical  forced,  a  Icn^i 
with  expeneiice,  teachen  that  there  are  certain  liulkx, 
poiitiona,  and  forme  of  bodies  which  produce  tlio 
greatest  strencrth  fur  puq)oses  of  art: — 

The  itrciigtn  of  beams  or  maiseK  of  the  same  kind 
and  bulk,  and  fixed  in  the  same  manner,  in  rosiiting  n 
transverse  force  which  tends  to  break  them,  is  simply 
as  their  breadth,  as  the  square  of  their  depth,  and  in- 
vorsuly  us  their  length — that  it,  the  thicker  and  shorter 
they  lire,  they  are  the  stronger.  Thus  If  a  beam  be 
twice  lis  broad  as  another.  It  will  also  bo  twice  as  strong; 
for  the  Increase  of  breadth  doubles  the  number  of  the 
resisting  particles.  By  making  the  beam  double  the 
depth,  the  strength  is  four  times  as  great;  because  the 
number  of  fibres  is  doubled,  and  the  lever  Ly  which  they 
act  is  also  increased. 

liut  this  increase  of  strength,  by  increasing  bulk,  has 
a  practical  limit.  It  is  found  that  in  increasing  the 
dimensions  of  a  body,  or  combination  of  bodies,  preserv- 
ing all  proportions  the  same,  the  weight  increaies  more 
rapidly  than  the  increme  of  ttrength,  or  power  of  endur- 
ance. This  is  one  of  the  most  important  principles  in 
mechanical  science,  and  ought  to  prevent  undue  exten- 
sion in  structural  arrangements, 

Tako  a  block  of  stone,  and  fix  one  end  of  it  into  a 
wall,  leaving  its  other  end  pnyccting.  Hy  this  arrange- 
ment of  position,  each  particle  of  matter  in  the  block 
acts  as  a  weight  pulling  downwards  as  with  a  lever,  the 
fulcrum  of  the  lever  being  at  the  point  of  support,  and 
the  particles  of  matter  in  the  mass  forming  at  once  the 
arm  of  power  and  the  weight.  Hence  every  particle 
wo  add  to  the  length  of  the  block  adds  to  the  length 
of  the  arm  of  the  lever,  and  increases  the  weight.  If 
we  add  to  the  block  beyond  a  certain  length  (whatever 
may  be  its  constitutional  strength),  we  shall  certainly 
cause  the  mass  to  break,  and  fall,  from  the  efl'ect  of 
gravity,  upon  the  outer  extremity. 

A  similar  lever  action  takes  efl'ect  in  the  case  of 
blocks  or  beams  supported  at  both  ends,  the  only  differ- 
ence being,  that,  in  extending  them  to  an  undue  length, 
they  will  break  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  weakest  point 
between  the  two  supports.  The  strength  of  a  beam 
supported  at  both  ends  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  a 
beam  of  half  the  length,  which  is  fixed  only  at  one 
end;  and  the  strength  of  the  whole  beam  is  again  in- 
creased if  both  ends  bo  firmly  fixed,  as  into  a  wall. 

In  the  cose  of  fibrous  or  grained  materials — as,  for 
instance,  wood — the  body  sustains  the  greatest  pressure 
when  the  weight  is  ai>plied  to  the  grain  endwise,  or  to 
the  beam  longitudinally.  The  nearer  that  the  pressure 
can  be  ai)plied  to  any  beam  endwise,  the  better.  Thus 
a  beam  supports  most  weight  on  its  upper  end,  the  other 
end  being  fixed  to  the  ground,  and  its  strength  is  next 
greatest  when  the  pressure  is  applied  to  it  leaning  at 
top  against  another  beam.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
uiiguhir  roof's  of  houses,  in  which  two  beams  lean  ogainst 
each  other  like  the  two  sides  of  the  letter  A.  In  ar- 
ranging beams  to  support  great  weights,  as  in  building 
bridges,  each  beam  is  made  to  push  obliquely  upward 
with  one  end,  while  it  pushes  obliquely  downward  with 
the  other,  and  thus  an  extensive  combination  of  beams 
is  firmly  supported. 

In  rearing  structures  consisting  of  beams,  it  is  an 
important  point  to  convert,  as  far  as  possible,  by  mode 
of  erection,  cross  or  transverse  strains  into  longitudinal 
strains,  or  Into  forces  acting  on  the  ends  of  beams  in 
the  direction  of  their  length. 

Nature  aj>pcar8  to  have  designed  that  strength  of 
structure  should  be  accomplished  with  the  least  expen- 
diture of  material.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  trees  and 
animals  were  made  many  times  larger  than  we  now  find 
them,  and  of  the  same  kinds  of  substance,  they  would 
be  borne  down  by  their  own  weidit.  Small  animals 
endure  greater  comparative  violence,  and  perform 
greater  ftats  of  strength,  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
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ti  y  ii.y  eonirl't  .win  tin  iirt«.  A»  already  stated, 
t)  nMMgtti  or  ,  ««r  of  endurance  in  a  material  does 
II'  lawMM  la  -ofwrtion  as  the  weight  increases ; 
bttii.'^  th«i«  li  a  |>riMitleai  limitation  of  the  magnitude 
<(  .»'  ie«  III  I  other  structure*.  For  example,  a 
bridge  or  roof  of  beftmi  may  bo  very  strong  when  of 
small  or  moderate  size,  but  if  the  dimensions  be  ex- 
tended  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  structure  will  fall, 
by  not  being  able  to  support  its  own  weight. 

The  strength  or  power  of  endurance  ot  pressi.'  >  upon 
a  fixed  body  is  greatly  increasecl  by  giving  the  body 
a  certain  form.  The  strongest  form  In  nature  or  art 
is  that  of  an  arch,  which  is  a  skilful  disposition  of 
parts,  forming  a  convex  and  concave  side,  the  convex 
side  being  that  upon  which  the  pressure  is  applied. 
The  arch,  which  takes  its  name  from  arau,  a  Latin 
word  signifying  a  bow,  may  be  either  a  portion  of  a 
circle  or  ellipse,  or  entirely  rounded  in  form.  Whether 
shaped  like  a  bridge,  a  round  tube,  or  the  shell  of  an 
egg,  the  principle  which  causes  the  power  of  endurance 
of  pressure  is  the  same.  The  principle  of  endurance 
consists  in  the  particles  of  the  arched  body  liearing 
upon  each  other  like  a  series  of  wedges  (see  fig.  42), 


Fig.  42. 

thus  causing  a  compression  of  particles  on  the  concave 
side  of  the  circle,  which  enables  the  mass  to  bear  an 
enormous  pressure  on  the  convex  side.  Indeed  tho 
greater  the  pressure  is  (to  a  certain  extent)  jierpen- 
dicular  to  the  convexity,  so  also  the  compression  and 
power  of  resistance  become  the  greater. 


PRACTICAL  MACHINBRY. 

Machines  are  usually  formed  of  wood,  iron,  steel, 
brass,  or  other  durable  materials,  with  sometimes 
leather  and  cordage  as  part  of  the  apparatus.  In 
tho  construction  of  every  machine,  four  objects  are 
particularly  desirable — 1st,  Strength  or  durability  of 
materials;  2rf,  Simplicity  of  arrangement  of  parts; 
'id,  Exactness  of  fitting  of  one  part  to  another;  and 
4th,  Easiness  and  correctness  of  motion.  It  is  a  gene- 
ral and  well-recognised  principle  in  mechanics,  that 
the  jhver  the  parts  are  in  a  machine,  and  the  more 
simple  its  cotistruction,  the  better. 

Machines  act  from  the  impression  of  a  certain  power 
or  force  communicated  to  them.  Whatever  be  the 
amount  of  power  they  receive,  that  amount  they  expend 
in  their  action.  They  cannot  in  the  smallest  dcgi-eo 
increase  tho  power.  They  can  only  convey,  regulate, 
and  distribute  tho  quontity  of  power  which  has  been 
communicated  to  them. 

The  power  communicated  to  machines  is  derived 
from  various  sources — as  human  labour,  the  power  of 
horses  or  other  animals,  the  force  of  wind,  water,  or 
steam,  or  any  other  active  agent  which  may  be  found 
suitable.  Sources  of  power  are  technically  called  moving 
forces,  or  first  mova'e. 

Of  the  original  impressed  power,  each  moving  part 
of  the  machine  uses  a  certain  portion.  If  the  whole 
power  which  enters  a  machine  be  supposed  to  consist 
of  1000  parts,  this  large  quantity  is  dispersed  in  various 
small  quantities  through  the  mechanism;  some  wheels 
taking  perhaps  10  parts,  others  5  parts,  a  third  kind 
1  part,  u  fourth  a  fractional  part,  friction  another  part, 
and  so  on,  till  the  whole  1000  parts  are  expended.  In 
some  large  cotton,  flax,  or  silk-spinning  establishments, 
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a  lingle  water- wheel  or  iteam-engine  tunii  MTeral  thuu- 
laiidi  uf  ipindlui ;  Ciu;h  ipindlc,  CMiiMijueiitly,  coiiiumei 
a  iniuute  irHCtioii  uf  the  i>riKi»ally-iiti|>roM«d  |H>wer. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  inuring  fon-ei,  it 
ii  generally  lullloienl  fur  all  piirpoiei  that  they  pro- 
duce in  the  tint  iiiatancu  rotator)/  or  drvular  motion, 
and  either  in  a  horizontal  or  vortical  direction.  It  ii, 
however,  indi*|>«nialilo  that  the  |H)wer  he  of  that  mag- 
nitude which  will  cauie  each  part  of  the  machine  to 
fultil  its  auignetl  otiice.  If  the  power  be  too  iniall  or 
weak, the  machinvwill  move  languidly  and  iiioiructually ; 
and  if  too  great,  it  will  either  cnuae  the  nuwhine  to 
move  too  rapidly,  or  at  leant  power  will  be  ex|M)nded 
uielenly.  In  the  application  of  moving  forcei,  it  it 
alwayii  a  matter  of  importance  to  regulate  the  power  to 
the  preciKO  wantM  of  the  machinery. 

Tlie  circular  motion  communicated  in  the  firnt  in- 
stance to  a  machine  ia,  bv  mean*  of  certain  contriv- 
nncei,  dilTuaed  through  the  whole  organiiation,  and 
changed  into  every  conceivable  direction;  Rome  parts 
being  cauicd  to  revolve,  othera  to  riio  and  full,  a  third 
kind  to  move  horizontally  to  and  fro,  and  lo  forth,  in 
all  pouible  wayi.  The  various  parti  may  aUo  bo  nuule 
to  move  with  any  degree  of  velocity;  there  being  nie- 
thoda  of  tranaforming  quick  into  alow  motion,  or  alow 
motion  into  quick.  Moat  minute  and  complex  opura- 
tioni  are  thua  performed  by  machines  with  a  preci- 
sion which  often  exceeda  the  skill  of  the  moat  expert 
artisan ;  but  these  operations  are  all  nccuaaarily  inarKod 
by  the  quality  of  un\funniltf  qf  action.  As  muchinea 
cannot  reason,  or  act  arbitrarily  in  stopping,  moving, 
or  altering  their  process,  according  to  circumstances, 
they  proceed  in  a  blind  routine,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  mtchanieally  as  it  is  called,  aiul  in  every  cose 
less  or  more  reijuire  the  superintendence  of  reasoning 
beings.  This  apparent  delect,  however,  is  really  ad- 
vantageous. A  machine,  by  being  composed  of  inani- 
mate matter,  proceeds  unswervingly  in  its  naaigiied 
duty,  and  may  bo  forced  to  accomplish  tiiaka  which  it 
would  l>e  both  inhuman  and  impolitic  to  demand  fivni 
living  creatures. 

The  pur]M)se  of  mnchincry,  therefore,  is  to  kitiien 
and  aid  human  labour.  At  an  inconsiderable  expense, 
and  with  a  small  degree  of  trouble  in  supervision,  a 
machine  may  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  ten,  lifty,  or 
]ierhapg  as  many  as  five  hundred  men;  and  the  work 
so  simply  effected  by  inanimate  mechanism,  sun'cs  to 
cheapen  and  extend  the  comforts  iind  luxuries  of  life 
to  the  peat  body  of  the  people.  The  following  are  the 
chief  elementary  parts  of  machinery : — 

WHEELS. 

A  wheel  moving  on  a  central  axis  is  a  lever  with 
equal  arms  roiliating  from  the  fulcrum  at  the  centre, 
and  is  thus  called  a  (jeqietual  lever. 

Wheels  may  be  used  in  machines  simply  to  transmit 
power  from  one  )>oint  to  another.  This  is  done  by 
meaiia  of  toothed  wheels,  i'rojecting  teeth  or  am  are 
placed  all  round  the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  and 
when  the  wheel  is  turned,  these  teeth  work  upon  or 
press  aguiiiHt  the  teeth  of  another  wheel,  and  so  cause 
It  to  turn  also,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  Fig.  43 
,S^^^  j^ivr^'ir^         represents  two  wTieels 
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Fig.  43. 


so  working  ui>on  each 
other.  As  both  of  these 
wheels  are  of  the  same 
8ize,and  consequently 
are  levers  with  equal 
nnns,  they  do  not  al- 
ter the  effect  of  the 
power  communicated 
to  them.  The  motion  of  the  axle  in  the  wheel  B  is 
the  same  as  the  motion  of  the  first  axle  in  the  wheel 
A.  Thus  power  may  be  tratwnilled  from  one  point  to 
another. 

A  long  and  large   axle,  in  wbeelwork,  is  called  a 

thafi,   and    shafts   of   small   dimensions   are    termed 

tpiudteB.    The  terminating  points  of  axles,  shafts,  and 

tpindles,  where  they  rest  aud  turn  upon  supports,  are 
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When  power  has  to  be  aeeumulatrd  or  inoretuied  in| 
it*  effect  in  the  course  of  its  tranamlaalott,  a  larj<«  wli««4 
is  matlo  to  play  upon  a  small  wheel,  ,,j<jyvv^ 

bv  which  means  there  is  a  diver-  "  " 
sity  in  the  lengths  of  the  levers. 
Kig.  44  is  a  reprcaentatlon  of  a 
large  wheel  W,  working  on  a  amall 
wheel  or  pinion  1*.  The  wheel  Is 
turned  by  the  handle  C.  In  all 
arrangements  in  which  large  wheels 
are  moved  by  small  wheels,  or  small  wheels  by  large, 
the  small  wheels  are  culled  pinioni ;  and  when  these 
pinions  are  broad  in  their  dimensiona,  they  are  termed 
trundlet. 

In  thia  combination  of  a  wheel  and  pinion,  a  long 
perpetual  levor  works  against  a  short  ner|)etual  lever, 
by  which  a  consideraule  mechanical  advantage  is 
gained.  The  wheel  may  be  supposed  to  possess  48 
teeth,  and  the  pinion  6  teeth;  hence,  by  one  revolution 
of  the  wheel,  the  pinion  turns  II  times,  which  gives  the 
axle  of  the  pinion  eight  times  the  velocity  of  the  axle 
of  the  wheel ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel  is  ten  times  the  diameter  of  the  pinion,  the 
power  is  increased  in  effect  ten  times. 

Any  degree  of  velocity  greater  than  that  of  the  first 
rotatory  motion,  may  be  imparted  to  the  parts  of  a  ma- 
chine, by  making  these  parts  so  much  smaller  than  the 
primary  moving  parts.  Thus  if  a  large  wheel,  having 
a  thousand  teeth  in  its  circumference,  woi'k  upon  and 
tuiii  a  small  wheel  having  only  ten  teeth  in  its  circum- 
ference, the  small  wheel  will  go  round  one  time  for 
every  ten  teeth  of  the  large  wheel  which  it  touches  ; 
or  in  other  words,  it  will  go  round  one  hundred  times 
for  one  time  of  the  large  wheel.  The  respective  velo- 
cities of  wheels  in  a  machine  are  in  this  manner  al- 
ways proportionate  to  their  diameters  or  size,  unless 
when  specially  arranged  to  be  otherwise. 

A  combination  of  wheels  acting  ns  perpetual  levers 
is  represented  in  fig.  45,  Three  wheels  are  placed  in 
a  row  close   to  u 

each  other,  and 
it  is  supposed 
they  are  fixed 
by  three  axles 
to  some  upright 
object.  On  the 
side  of  the  first 
wheel  A,  there 
is  attached  a 
small  toothed 
pinion  or  wheel 
F,  which,  by  the 
pressure  of  its 
teeth  on  the 
teeth  of  the  se- 
cond wheel  U,  causes  this  second  wheel  to  turn  round. 
The  power  apnlied  to  produce  this  motion  is  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  first  wheel  at  D.  From  D,  then,  to 
the  centre  of  the  pinion  F,  is  the  long  ami  of  a  lever, 
of  which  the  centre  of  the  pinion  is  the  fulcrum  ;  an<l 
from  the  centre  to  the  ends  of  the  teeth  of  the  pinion 
is  the  short  arm.  The  second  wheel  B  having  received 
its  motion,  the  toothed  pinion  (i,  which  is  similarly 
attached  to  its  side,  presses  against  the  teeth  of  the 
third  wheel  C,  and  so  causes  it  also  to  turn.  In  this 
way  a  second  lever  is  put  in  action.  And  the  third 
wheel,  from  its  circumference  to  the  point  from  which 
the  weight  W  depends,  is  a  third  lever.  As  the  power 
or  small  weight  P  falls,  therefore,  from  the  circum- 
ference of  the  first  wheel,  the  resistance  W  is  raised, 
with  the  accumulated  force  of  three  levers  acting  on 
each  other.  The  line  across  the  figure  represents  the 
three  levers  in  action. 

To  calculate  the  power  or  mechanical  advantage  t j 


Fig.  45. 
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he  K»iii«(l  bjr  nich  %  mftvhiit«— iu|>i>oM  th«  number  of 
toclh  Mil  the  lint  wheel  to  be  nix  tliiice  leu  than  the 
liuiiilier  nl'  thtiKO  on  lUe  rirvumference  of  the  let'imil 
wheel,  then  the  mk'oikI  whoci  wdiild  tuni  ri>un<l  onl^f 
uiice,  while  the  firat  whe<>l  ttinie<l  nix  time*.  And  in 
like  in»nner.  It'  th(<  luimlier  of  teeth  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  thiril  wheel  be  lix  titnei  |^>Ater  than 
thoiio  un  the  axlo  of  the  lecund  whm^l,  then  thp  tbN^l 
wheel  would  turn  once,  while  the  MH.-nnd  wh<pet  tiirn<'<i 
*ix  timei.  Thiii  the  ftrst  wheid  will  make  .'td  rovidu- 
tioni,  while  the  third  wheel  makei  only  on«.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  tint  wheel  beinx  three  time*  the  diameter 
of  the  axle  of  the  third  wheel,  and  iti  velocity  of  mo- 
tion lieing  36  to  1,  three  time*  .'Iti  will  Rivu  the  weifiht 
which  a  power  of  I  {lound  at  P  will  raiiie  at  VV.  Three 
timet  3tt  being  lOH,  one  |K)und  at  P  will  l>alanco  lOU 
|ioundf  at  W. 

WORKI.lri  OP  TOOTHED  WIIKKIJ4. 

In  the  workins  of.  toothed  wheeli  one  upon  another, 
or  of  wheels  worKing  on  pinion*,  it  i*  eHvential  to  let 
them  in  oppoiition  with  *uch  exact  at^uituient,  that  the 
teeth  of  one  will  fall  into  the  hollow*  betwixt  the  tooth 
of  the  other.  When  the  teeth  of  each  do  not  work 
with  thi*  nicety,  they  aro  apt  to  jar  upon  and  break 
each  other,  and  ho  damage  the  machine.  In  tome  cnie* 
teeth  aro  made  of  a  roubd  or  pointed  form  at  their 
extremilie*,  by  which  a  very 
(mall  degree  of  grinding  or 
prewing  on  each  other  take* 
place.  Fig.  4ti  i*  an  example 
of  a  wheel  and  pinion  with 
rounded  and  pointed  teeth. 
From  the  centre  of  the  axil  of 
the  pinion  L  to  the  v.-fntro  of 
the  wheel  C,  a  dotted  line  is 
marked,  called  by  mechanics 
the  line  f/  ctntrtt.  The  dotte<l 
circle  i)0  round  the  pinion, 
and  the  dotted  circle  PP 
round  the  wheel,  indicate  tho 
true  point  of  working  or  con- 
tipon  cni'li  other.  These  two  cindes 
are  ecun  to  join  with  exactness  at  A. 

ALTRRINO  THE  DIRECTION  OF  MOTION. 

Motion  often  requires  to  bo  altered  in  its  direction  in 
the  course  of  its  trniismission.  For  example,  rotatory 
horizontal  motion  requires  to  im- 
part rotatory  vertical  motion, 
or  rotatory  vertical  to  impart 
rotatory  horizontal.  By  means 
of  a  peculiar  mode  ot  setting 
tho  wheels,  and  a  correspond- 
ing peculiarity  in  the  shape  of 
F'B'  47.  their  teeth,  any  alteration  may 

1)0  eflectod  in  the  direction  of  the  motion.  Fig,  47  ro- 
])rcecnts  a  plan  of  changing  the  direction  of  motion,  A 
is  a  pinion  or  trundle  working  with 
its  Hhaft  horizontally  on  a  wheel  H, 
whoso  shaft  is  turning  vertically. 
As  the  case  may  happen  to  be,  the 
horizontal  movement  is  causing 
the  vertical  movement,  or  the  ver- 
tical movement  is  causing  the  hori- 
zontal movement. 

Fig.  48  represents  a  more  com- 
mon plan  of  changing  tho  direc- 
tion of  motion.  The  wheels  in 
this  case  aro  bevelled,  A  bevel 
wheel  is  one  with  teeth  placed 
Pi(r.  40.  in  a  sloping  or  oblique  direction 

on  its  circumference.  When  two  bevel  wheels  are 
|daoed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  their  respective 
teeth  work  against  each  other,  and  so  a  harmonious 
joint  motion  ensues.  This  is  exemplified  in  tho  figure, 
in  which  a  horizontal  shaft  with  a  bevel  wheel  is  seen 
turning  a  smaller  bevel  wheel  above  it,  placed  on  a 
vertical  •haft, 


TRANSMimiON  Or  POWKR  BT  nRLTM, 

A  comm»n  mo<le  of  traniniltting  power  ftfim  ont 
point  to  another,  when  the  interval  ii  coniiderahle,  is 
by  a  flat  leatheni  band,  strap,  or  belt,  coinmunicating 
from  a  wheel  at  tho  source  of  |)owrr  to  a  wheel  con- 
(,(<(  i«<l  with  the  tnaohine.  The  wheel*  upon  which  *trap« 
work  Ai'ii  u*uallv  called  puUryi.  They  have  flat  and 
broad  rims,  anil  thoe  rim*  have  *onietiinea  narrow 
ledge*,  to  prevent  the  l>elt  from  dipping  off*.  The  rim* 
muat  also  oe  rather  rough  on  the  imrfu<t<,  so  a*  to  give 
the  belt  a  mifliuieiit  friction  or  |>ower  of  pulling  in  \itx- 
funning  it*  rerulntions. 

Fig.  4!l  represent*  tho  transmission  of  power  by  a 
belt.  A  is  the  first  pulley,  which  ha*  received  the  power 
I'lom  its  source,  and  C  i* 
the  second  pulley,  moved 
by  a  belt,  which  i>as*es 
over  both  pulleys.  In  this 
case,  the  motion  of  A  i* 
transmitteil  by  the  lielt  to 
C,  which  it  causes  to  turn  '•■•  *•• 

in  tho  same  direction  as  A.  If  these  two  ouUeys  were 
of  precisely  the  same  diameter,  and  tho  lielt  did  not 
relax  or  slip,  the  Hccond  pulley  would  unavoidably  go 
at  the  same  velocity  as  tho  first,  because  the  belt  ha* 
exactly  the  property 


tootlii'd  wheel,  and  simply 
|UiM'd.    As  C  appears  to 


Fig.  4«. 
tact  of  the  teetit 


transmits  the  po 

be  somewhat  •'       .       '  " 

more  fretiuei.tli 

of  tho  mode  of 

ting  iwwer,      I;  if.  b  ^  '  , . 

in  different  directiniiH   by 

means  of  a  belt.   The  largo 

pulley  is  supiM)sed   to   bo 

that  which  has  received  tho 

power  from  its  source.    The 

iNjlt,   after    leaving    it,   is 

crossed,  and  thereby  causes 

tho  small  pulley  to  move 

round  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  first. 


( v\\A  consequently  turn 

linve  here  an  ex..mplo 

"Idcity  while  transmit- 

^guM  two  pulleys  moving 
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HIUFTS  AND  PULLF.YA, 

When  power  requires  to  be  carried  to  a  distance 
beyond  that  which  belts  can  conveniently  manage,  tho 
transmission  is  efi'ccted  by  a  long  shaft;  and  if  it  bo 
necessary  to  change  and  rechange  the  direction  of  tho 
motion,  bevel  wheels  are  added.  Or  the  transmission 
may  take  place  by  a  long  flat  chain  acting  like  a  licit, 
but  caused  to  travel  over  small  wheels  or  pulleys,  to 
prevent  the  chain  hanging  down  in  any  part  of  its  course. 
A  chain  of  this  nature  is  called  an  endleat  chain. 

Motion  is  often  required  to  be  communicated  to  many 
different  machines,  at  different  pointt,  from  one  sourco 
of  power.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  shaft  and 
pulleys.  From  the  pulley  which  receives  the  first 
motion,  a  belt  is  sent  to  a  pulley  fixed  upon  a  shaft, 
which  shaft  is  generally  hung  horizontally  from  tho  roof 
over  the  niachinos.  As  tho  shaft  turns  through  its 
whole  extent,  it 
is  able  to  turn 
pulleys  fixed  at 
any  point  upon 
it,  and  from 
these  pulleys 
belts  are  sent 
down  to  pulleys 
at  the  respec- 
tive machines.  Fig-  51. 
P'ig.  51  represents  an  apparatus  of  a  shaft  and  pulleys. 
A  is  the  pulley  receiving  motion  from  the  source  of 
power,  and,  by  means  of  the  belt  L,  turns  the  pulley 
n  on  tho  end  of  the  shaft  S.  At  the  same  time,  the 
pulley  I)  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  shafti  is  tunied. 
From  a  pulley  on  the  shaft  situated  close  to  B,  a  belt 
descends  to  turn  C,  and  from  D  another  belt  descends 
to  turn  E.  Thus  an  extended  axle  or  shaft  from  C 
will  turn  a  machine,  and  an  extended  axle  or  shaft 
from  E  will  turn  another  machine. 
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JL^hafts  vith  puUeyS)  working  on  the  plan  now  stated, 
are  to  be  seen  at  almost  every  manufactory  in  which 
macl.'nery  is  employed;  and  the  power,  by  means  of 
bevel  wheels  and  upright  connecting  shafts,  is  carried 
upwards  from  storey  to  storey  in  a  building,  giving 
motion  to  hundreds  of  wheels,  spindles,  and  other  parts 
of  the  mechanism. 

CHANGING  VELOCITT. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  that  a  machine,  or  part  of 
a  machine,  should  be  propelled  with  a  velocity  which  is 
not  equable,  and  is  continually  changing  from  fast  to 
slow,  and  slow  to  fast.  This  "happens  in  cotton-mills, 
where  it  is  necessary  that  the  speed  of  certam  parts  of 
the  machinery  should  continually  decrease  from  the 
P,  f,        beginning  to  the  end  of  an  opera- 

n  ^ LI — J  tion.    To  effect  this,  an  apparatus 

I       \      \  /is  used  as  represented  in  fie.  52. 

•' ' — — ^ 7  Two   cones,   or   conically- shaped 

drums,    are    used,    having    their 
larger  diameters  in  contrary  direc- 
_^__         . .        tious.    They  are  connected  by  a 
U  U        belt,  which  is  so  governed  by  pro- 

Tig.  iS2.  per  mechanism,  that  it  is  gradu- 

ally siiated  along  from  one  extremity  of  the  cones  to 
the  other,  thus  acting  upon  circles  of  different  diameter, 
causing  a  continual  change  of  velocity  in  the  driven 
cone  with  relation  to  that  which  drives  it.  The  shift- 
ing of  bands  from  lajge  to  small  wheels,  and  from 
small  to  large,  has  similar  effects. 

PBESERVINO  REOULAniTY  OF  MOTION  DY  A  VARIABLE 
FOKCE. 

In  some  mechanical  contrivances,  the  force  which  is 
applied  varies  in  its  intensity,  while  the  wheels  of  the 
machinery  require  to  be  kept  at  a  uniform  speed.  This 
ia  generally  the  case  when  the  force  is  communicated 

from  a  steel  spring,  which, 
after  being  wound  up,  is 
suffered  to  relax.  Fig. 
53  is  a  spring  suited  for 
operations  of  this  kind.  It 
is  represented  in  a  state  of 
relaxation,  and  is  wound 
Fig.  BX  up  into  a  compact  form 

by  means  of  a  spindle  fixed  to  its  inner  extremity. 
The  coiling  of  a  strip  of  paper  round  the  finder,  and 
allowing  it  to  unwind  itself,  is  a  familiar  illustra- 
tion of  the  action  of  a  spring  of  this  description.  The 
force  communicated  by  the  relaxing  of  the  spring 
varies  in  its  intensity.  The  force  is  greatest  when  it 
begins  to  relax,  and  gradually  weakens  till  its  expan- 
sive energy  is  exhausted.  To  compensate  this  defect,  a 
very  ingi'^nious  plan  is  adopted  in  the  apparatus  of 
the  common  watch. 

Fig.  54  represents  the  apparatus  of  motion  of  a 
watch,  somewhat  magnified.    The  spring  is  confined 
It  in  a  brass  cylin- 

der or  barrel  U. 
To  this  barrel 
the  spring  is  at- 
tached by  a  slit 
at  its  outer  ex- 
tremity. The 
inner  extremity 
of  the  spring  la 
fixed  by  a  similar  slit  to  the  central  axis  or  spindle.  F 
is  a  brass  cone,  broad  at  bottom,  and  narrow  at  top,  with 
a  path  winding  spirally  round  it  as  an  inclined  plane. 
This  cone  is  calle<l  the/iuee,  and  has  also  a  central  axis 
or  spindle  K,  to  which  it  is  fixed.  To  a  point  on  the  lower 
inclined  path  of  the  fusee  a  small  steel  chain  C  is  at- 
tacheil,  and  the  other  extremity  of  this  chain  is  attached 
to  the  top  part  of  the  barrel.  When  the  spring  is  re- 
laxed, the  chain  is  almost  altogether  round  the  barrel. 
To  set  the  apparatus  in  motion,  the  watch-key  is  made 
to  turn  the  spindle  K,  by  which  the  chain  is  drawn  from 
the  barrel  to  the  fusee,  filling  up  th«  inclined  path  to 


Fig.  64. 


the  summit.  The  chain,  in  leaving  the  barrel,  causes  it 
to  turn,  and  consequently  to  wind  up  the  spring  inside. 
The  process  of  unwinding  or  relaxing  ensues,  and  now 
the  ingenious  plan  for  regulating  the  motion  is  to  be 
remarked.  At  first,  when  the  force  of  the  spring  ia 
greatest,  the  chain  acts  upon  a  small  round  of  the 
fusee;  in  other  words,  it  pulls  with  a  small  lever — ^for, 
as  already  explained  under  the  head  Wheel  and  Axle, 
a  wheel  or  round  object  on  an  axis  is  simply  a  perpetual 
lever.  In  proportion  as  the  intensity  of  the  force 
weakens,  and  thn  barrel  takes  off  the  chain  from  tho 
fusee,  and  winds  it  about  itself,  so  does  the  chain  act 
upon  a  longer  lever,  or  so  does  it  gain  a  greater  lever 
advantage,  by  drawing  at  a  wider  part  of  a  cone.  Thus 
the  gradual  loss  of  force  is  counterbalanced  by  a  gra- 
dual increase  of  lever  advantage. 


ALTERNATE  OB  BECIPROCAIINO  MOTION- 
WHEELS, 


-ECCENTRIC 


Fig.  S5. 


Alternate  or  reciprocating  motion  is  applied  to  move- 
ments which  take  place  continually  backwards  and  fv,r- 
wards  in  the  same  path.  In  most  complex  machines, 
both  rotatory  and  reciprocating  motion  occur,  and  these 
motions  may  be  converted  into  each  other  by  vrious 
contrivances. 

A  common  plan  for  gradually  raising  and  d  pressing 
an  object  by  machinery  is  that  of  an  eccentric  wheel; 
that  is,  one  with  an  axis  not  in  its  centre.  Fig.  55 
represents  the  action  of  a  wheel  of  this 
kind.  W  is  the  wheel,  and  A  the  axis 
upon  which  it  is  fixed.  When  the  axis 
turns,  the  wneel  turns  with  it.  As  the 
axis  never  moves  out  of  its  place,  the 
wheel  necessarily  describes  a  path  of 
gradual  rising  and  falling  in  its  revo- 
lutions. Suppose  an  object,  m  T,  pressing  upon  the 
upper  edge  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  motion,  it  is  obvious  that,  by  the  action  of  the 
wheel,  this  object  will  be  alternately  raised  and  allowed 
to  fall.  Or  suppose  that  a  rod  is  hung  from  a  point 
of  the  wheel  near  where  T  rests,  it  is  similarly  obvious 
that  the  rod  would  be  raised  or  depressed  according  as 
the  wheel  turned.  Thus  a  rising  and  falling  motion 
may  be  effected  by  an  eccentric  wheel. 

Eccentric  wheels  are  made  of  different  forms.  Ac- 
cording as  they  may  be  required  to  act,  they  are 
circular,  oval,  heart-shaped,  or  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  so  forth — the  object  in  each  case  being  to  pro- 
duce alternate  motion,  by  continually  altering  the 
distance  of  some  movable  part  of  the  machine,  from 
the  axis  about  which  they  revolve.  Technically,  the 
projecting  parts  of  eccentric  wheels  are  called  cambs. 

In  some  cases  eccentric  wheels  are  not  required  to 
perform  entire  revolutions  on  their  axes.  It  is  per- 
haps sufiicient  for  the  purpose  of  the  mechanism  if 
they  gradually  rise  to  the  height  of  their  power,  and 
then,  without  turning  round,  gradually  descend  by  re- 
tracing their  course. 

When  alternate  rising  and  falling  is  required  thrice 
by  only  one  revolution  of  an  axle,  an  eccentric  wheel 
is  used  having  three  projecting  cambs  on  its  circum- 
ference, and  as  each  camb  comes  round,  it  lifts  and  lets 
fall  any  object  presented  to  it.  An  example  of  this  ap- 
paratus is  given  in  fig.  56.  The  object  required  is  to 
work  a  heavy  hammer  upon  an  anvil  for  beating  iron. 
W  is  the  wheel  with  the  three  camba,  and  it  turns 
by  an  axle  in  upright  sup- 
ports. In  turning,  each 
camb,  with  its  rounded  or 
convex  side,  preBses  down 
the  end  of  the  handle  of 
the  hammer,  so  as  to  raise 
the  heavy  head  11  at  the 
opposite  end.  After  press- 
ing down  the  handle  and 
escaping,  the  head  of  the 
hammer  falls  with  a  heavy  rig.  oo. 

blow  on  the  anvil  A,    There  it  remains  till  raised  up 
and  let  fall  by  the  next  ci>mb;  and  so  on. 
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OBLIQUE  ACTION. 

A  mechanicftl  advantage,  which  ia  frequently  of  a 
very  serviceable  nature,  is  obtained  by  causing  the 
points  of  two  straight  bars  to  meet  each  other,  but  fixed 
loosely,  80  as  to  be  free  to  move  from  an  oblique  to  a 
straight  direction,  and  the  reverse.  The  power  consists 
in  bringing  the  bars  to  the  straight,  by  which  they  force 
asunder  or  i)re9s  hard  upon  any  object  presented  to 
their  outer  extremities.  In  the  adjoining  fig.  (57),  the 
bars  are  seen  first  in  their  ob- 
lique position,  and  next  when 
brought  towards  a  straight. 
Betwixt  the  two  points  a  small 
hollowed  piece  of  metal  is  in- 
serted, in  which  thepointswork, 
and  against  which  the  power  is 
exerted  to  produce  the  action. 
The  straightening  and  bending 
of  the  apparatus  resemble  the 
action  of  the  knee-joint  in  ani- 
mals. The  pressure  produced 
by  the  forcing  downwards  of 
the  outerextremityof  the  lower 
bar  (the  upper  working  against  a  fixed  beam)  is  very 
easily  and  rapidly  accomplished,  and  is  almost  unlimited ; 
and  these  advantages,  as  well  as  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  the  mechanism,  have  led  to  the  application  of  the 
power  to  the  printing-press  wrought  by  the  hand,  in- 
stead of  screw  pressure. 

CRANKS. 

The  crank  afibrds  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  useful 
methods  of  changing  an  alternate  rising  and  falling 
motion  into  rotatory  motion.  A  crank  resembles  a  com- 
mon handle  or  winch  for  turning  a  machine  by  the 
hand  ;  the  chief  difl'erence  being,  that  a  rod  or  shaft 
jointed  to  the  handle,  and  going  up  and  down,  works 
the  machine.  If  the  crank  be  made  double,  it  will 
turn  two  wheels  or  machines. 

Fig.  58  represents  a  double  crank  iu  action.    8  is  the 
rod  ot  shaft  ascending  and 
descending,  and  attached 
by  a  joint  to  the  lower 
^  part  of  the  crank  C,  which 

it  alternately  pulls  up  and 
y^  pushes  down,  so  as  to  cause 
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the  axles  W  W  to  turn  a 
wheel  at  each  side.  Take 
away  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  crank  and  its  support, 
and  the  apparatus  becomes 
a  single  crank. 
Turning-lathes,  knife-grinders'  machines,  and  similar 
apparatus,  are  usually  turned  by  cranks  wrought  by 
an  alternate  pressing  and  raising  of  the  foot  of  the  ope- 
rator; a  rod  going  upwards  from  the  foot-board  to  the 
crank  causing  the  wheel  or  spindle  to  go  round.  The 
crank  has  been  hitherto  indispensable  in  the  action  of 
the  steam-engine. 

ACCUMULATION  OF  POWER. 

Power  is  susceptible  of  accumulation — that  is,  of  in- 
creasing little  by  little — and  of  being  extended  either 
gradually  or  in  one  or  more  violent  efforts;  the  eflTorts 
being  entirely  the  concentrated  amount  of  the  previous 
accumulation.  The  apparently  wonderful  powers  dis- 
played through  the  agency  of  levers  and  other  simple 
machines  are  all  a  natural  consequence  of  an  accumu- 
lation of  any  degree  of  force  into  a  small  space ;  by  which 
eflfects  take  place  that  could  never  have  beeu  accom- 
plished by  the  original  force.  In  consequence  of  this 
convenient  accumulation  of  power,  plans  have  been 
devised  for  establishing  reservoir*  of  power,  as  they 
may  be  called,  in  connection  with  moving  machinery. 

A  well-known  method  of  accumulating  power  consists 
in  suspending  a  heavy  body  by  a  chain  or  strong  rope 
of  considerable  length — forming  what  is  called  by  proung 
persons  a  iwing.    This  body  may  be  put  in  motion  by 


A  very  small  degree  of  power,  and  will  acquire  a  Tibrat- 
ing  motion  like  a  pendulum.  By  continuing  the  impulse 
as  the  body  returns,  it  will  continually  acquire  greater 
and  greater  force,  the  arcs  through  whioh  it  movj 
becoming  ncntinually  larger,  until  at  last  it  might  be 
made  to  overcome  almost  any  obstacle.  Upon  this 
principle,  vhe  battering-rams  or  engines  for  beating 
down  the  fortifications  of  towns  in  ancient  times  were 
constructed.  The  forcible  expenditure  of  accumulated 
power  in  the  swing  apparatus  resembles  that  which  is 
observable  in  the  case  of  a  person  occupying  several 
minutes  in  bending  a  spring — that  is,  accumulating 
power — and  then  allowing  the  spring  to  unbend  itself 
by  one  violent  eflbrt,  which  effort  is  nothing  more  than 
the  giving  out  of  the  accumulated  power. 

A  boy  taking  a  race  to  gain  force  before  making  a 
leap,  is  another  familiar  example  of  accumulating 
power  and  expending  it  instantaneously.  The  boy  is 
gathering  up  power  at  every  step  he  runs,  and  the 
force  of  nis  leap  corresponds  exactly  with  the  quan- 
tity of  power  he  has  acquired.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  lifting  of  a  hammer,  axe,  or  other  instrument  to 
an  elevation  as  far  as  our  arm  can  reach,  in  order  to 
give  a  blow  with  good  effect,  is  a  method  we  naturally 
pursue  to  gain  an  accumulation  of  power. 

In  contrivances  in  the  arts,  power  is  sometimes  accu- 
mulated in  order  to  be  given  out  in  the  form  of  a  rapid 
and  effective  blow.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a 
horizontal  bar  or  lever,  poised  on  a  central  axis,  and 
loaded  at  each  end  with  a  heavy  ball  of  lead  or  iron. 
After  communicating  to  the  machine  a  sufficient  power 
of  rotation,  it  will  proceed  with  an  enormous  accumu- 
lated energy  and  momentum,  till  it  expend  its  force 
either  by  friction  in  turning,  or  upon  some  fixed  ob- 
stacle presented  to  it. 

EQUALISATION  OF  POWER. 

In  most  machines,  both  the  moving  force  and  the 
resistance  to  be  overcome  are  liable  to  fluctuations  of 
intensity  at  different  times  during  the  operation  of 
working.  For  instance,  when  a  man  turns  a  winch  or 
handle  of  a  piece  of  machinenr,  he  ia  apt  to  relax  in 
his  efforts  for  an  instant  from  loss  of  strength,  or  from 
an  inability  to  keep  his  attention  closely  and  uniformly 
fixed  to  the  labour  he  ha«  to  perform.  These  relaxa- 
tions cause  an  irregula.-ity  of  motion  alike  detrimental 
to  the  machine  and  to  the  work  performed. 

The  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  machinery,  from 
whatever  cause  they  rise,  are  remedied  by  giving  to 
each  machine  a  reseifoir  of  pmcer,  from  which  force 
may  be  given  at  all  times  to  equalise  the  motion  ac- 
cording as  it  may  be  required.  These  reservoirs  of 
power  are  usually  in  the  form  of  Jly-wheebi.  A  fly- 
wheel is  generally  made  of  iron,  and  consists  of  a  heavy 
rim  or  circumference,  joined  to  a  central  axis  by  cross 
bars  or  spokes.  In  most  cases  it  is  placed  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  first  moving  force,  the  effect  of  which 
it  equalises  in  its  passage  to  the  machine. 

OBSTACLES  TO  MOTION — FRICTION, 

Moving  bodies,  as  machines  and  wheel  carriages,  are 
less  or  more  retarded  in  their  velocity  by  friction,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  while  vessclp  moving 
through  water  are  retarded  by  the  resistance  both  of 
the  atmosphere  and  of  the  liquid  in  which  they  are 
buoyant. 

Friction  is  an  effect  of  the  action  of  rubbing  of  bodies 
against  one  another.  This  eftect  is  produced  by  in- 
equalities of  surface.  No  such  thing  Is  found  as  per- 
fect smoothness  of  sui^Ace  in  bodies.  In  every  case 
there  is,  to  a  lesser  or  greater  exteiii,  «.  roughness  or 
unevenness  of  the  parts  of  the  surface,  arising  from 
peculiar  texture,  porosity,  and  other  causes ;  and 
therefore,  when  two  surfaces  come  together,  the  promi- 
nent parts  of  the  one  fall  into  the  hollow  parts  of  the 
other.  This  tends  to  prevent  or  retard  motion.  In 
dragging  the  one  body  over  the  other,  an  exertion  must 
be  used  to  lift  the  prominences  over  the  parts  which 
oppose  them,  and  this  exertion  is  similar  to  that  of 
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lifting  or  drawing  of  bodies  up  inclined  planes  or  over 
upriglit  protuberances. 

Friction  acts  aa  a  retarding  influence  in  the  action 
of  all  mechanical  contrivances,  and  a  due  allowance 
must  in  every  case  be  made  for  it.  In  many  instances 
it  destroys  more  than  a  half  of  the  power  employed, 
and  seldom  destroys  less  than  a  third.  However  small 
it  may  be,  it  sooner  or  later  causes  the  wearing  down 
and  destruction  of  mechanism,  and  therefore  forms  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  not  only  to  the  lasting  dura- 
tion of  bodies,  but  to  the  perpetuity  of  motion.  It  is 
found  to  dei)end  on   the  following  circumstances: — 

1.  The  degree  of  roughness  of  the  surfaces  in  contact; 

2.  The  weight  of  the  body  to  be  moved;  3.  The  extent 
of  the  surlaces  in  contact— that  is,  the  amount  of  sur- 
face presented  to  the  action  of  friction;  4.  The  nature 
or  molecular  constitution  of  the  bodies  in  friction-con- 
tact;  5.  The  degree  of  velocity  of  the  motion;  and 
6.  The  manner  of  the  motion. 

Raughneu. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  smooth 
the  surfaces.  An  apparently  insignificant  piece  of 
matter,  or  even  particles  of  dust,  will  greatly  retard  the 
motion  of  a  body.  But  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  smooth  the  surfaces  of  bodies 
'  having  a  close  texture.  If  the  surfaces  be  highly 
polished  and  levelled,  the  bodies  will  adhere  by  the 
effect  of  attraction  of  cohesion,  even  when  the  atmo- 
spheric air  is  not  entirely  expelled  from  between  them, 
and  more  forcibly  when  the  air  is  completely  expelled. 
Practically,  roads  and  similar  surfaces  cannot  be  made 
too  smooth. 

Weight. — Friction  from  weight  diflfers  in  different 
bodies,  and  depends  on  concurring  circumstances — as 
nature  of  surface,  and  so  forth.  Friction  always  in- 
creases in  exact  proportion  as  the  weight  increases, 
when  all  other  circumstances  remain  the  same.  The 
parts  of  machinery,  therefore,  should  be  made  as  light 
as  possible,  consistent  with  strength  and  durability. 

ExtttU  of  Hur/aces. — Hough  bodies  ai-e  more  easily 
drawn  along  when  their  surface  of  contact  is  narrow 
than  when  they  are  broad.  For  example,  it  is  easier 
to  draw  two  narrow  brushes  across  each  other,  than  two 
broad  ones  of  the  same  weight.  Friction  may  there- 
fore be  diminished  in  rough  bodies  by  lessening  the 
extent  of  surfaces  in  contact.  But  there  is  a  limit  to 
this  diminution.  If  the  moving  surface  be  very  thin, 
and  that  over  which  it  moves  be  in  any  degree  softer, 
the  thin  or  edge  surface  will  plough  a  groove  in  the 
soft  one,  and  thus  the  friction  will  be  increased,  and 
the  machine  injured. 

Naiure  of  Bodies. — It  is  a  remarkable  truth,  that  two 
bodies  which  arc  of  the  same  nature,  or  homogeneous, 
produce  greater  friction  in  movement  than  bodies  which 
are  different  iu  their  nature,  or  heterogeneous.  Thus 
iron  working  against  iron,  steel  against  stoel,  or  brass 
against  brass,  causes  in  each  case  greater  friction  and 
wearing  of  parts  than  when  iron  or  steel  is  mode  to 
work  against  brass.  This  circumstance  is  always  at- 
tended to  in  the  construction  of  machinery. 

Degree  qf  Fe/oci<y.— Friction  is  a  uniformly  retarding 
force,  except  in  the  ease  of  small  velocities,  when  it  is 
greatier  in  projwrtion.  The  reason  for  its  being  greater 
in  small  velocities  is,  that  in  these  cases  time  is  allowed 
for  the  prominences  of  the  moving  body  to  sink  uecply 
into  the  hollows  of  the  surface  on  which  it  is  moving, 
which  has  a  retarding  effect. 

Manner  of  the  Motion. — The  least  advantageous  man- 
ner in  which  one  body  can  be  moved  ufton  another,  is 
to  cause  it  to  slide  or  drag.  The  most  advantageous 
manner  is  to  cause  it  to  roll  or  turn.  The  causing  of  a 
body  to  roll  instead  of  to  slide,  is  one  of  the  cliief  means 
of  diminishing  friction.  The  opposition  presented  by 
inequalities  of  surface  to  a  rolhng  wheel,  is  overcome 
with  ease,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  diameter  of 
the  wheel.  On  a  perfectly  horizontal  plane,  the  friction 
of  wheels  on  the  plane  is  very  incunsiderable;  the  chief 
seat  of  friction  in  such  cases  being  in  the  axles  working 
in  their  sockets. 

Friction  is  greatly  diminished  by  lubricating  tke  rub- 
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bing  surfaces  with  an  cily  or  greasy  substance,  which 
substance  forms  a  ro'jdium  of  smooth  incompressible 
or  but  slightly  elaccic  molecules  betwixt  the  bodies, 
and  so  prevents  the  tendency  to  grind  or  wear  down  the 
surfaces.  Water,  or  any  similar  fluid,  will  also  act  as 
a  medium  to  prevent  friction;  but  the  effects  are  only 
temporary,  and  would  frequently  be  injurious,  as  the 
substance  speedily  evaporates  and  corrodes  metals. 
Practically,  line  pure  oil  is  found  to  be  the  best  lubri- 
cant  for  machinery. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  on  the  part  of  con- 
trivers of  mechanism,  should  be  how  to  provide  for  and 
diminish  the  effects  of  friction  in  their  machines.  For 
want  of  forethought  on  this  important  point,  thousands 
of  ingenious  schemes,  which  seemed  perfect  in  the  form 
of  models  and  drawings  on  paper,  have  been  completely 
frustrated  when  attempted  to  be  brought  into  use. 

Whatever  moy  be  the  retarding  and  frequently  in- 
convenient  effects  of  friction  in  reference  to  the  action 
of  mechanism,  it  is  certain  that  friction  is  indispensable 
in  the  economy  of  both  nature  and  art,  and  serves  as 
an  essential  auxiliary  to  gravitation.  It  is  a  property 
which  is  frequently  necessary,  to  allow  one  kind  of 
matter  to  possess  a  hold  upon  another,  without  actual 
co'-esion.  We  walk  and  maintain  our  erect  posture 
by  means  of  gravitation  and  action  and  reaction;  in 
other  words,  we  are  held  to  the  earth  by  gravitation, 
and  our  pressure  with  our  feet  exemplifies  action  and 
reaction :  but  if  there  was  no  such  property  as  friction, 
we  should  either  stick  to  the  earth  by  attraction  of 
cohesion,  or  slide  along  it  as  upon  the  smoothest  ice. 
In  order  to  keep  our  feet  from  sliding  when  on  ice,  if 
we  received  any  impulse,  we  either  tie  rough  substances 
on  our  shoes,  or  scatter  ashes  in  our  path  ;i  and  thus  we 
receive  the  benefit  of  friction.  It  is  by  friction  that 
rains  wear  down  hills,  and  that  rivers  wear  away  their 
banks,  by  which  ceaseless  process  the  external  configu- 
ration of  the  globe  is  constantly  undergoing  a  change. 
The  operations  in  art  of  washing,  cleaning,  scouring, 
sharpening,  polishing,  cutting,  bruising,  beating,  and 
so  forth,  are  all  effected  less  or  more  by  friction.  The 
hold  which  one  fibrous  substance  has  on  another,  or 
mutual  friction,  ]"rmits  the  operations  of  weaving  cloth, 
twisting  ropes  and  threads,  and  the  tying  of  one  body 
to  another.  Thus  friction  is  of  universal  service;  ar-i 
the  only  known  instances  in  nature  in  which  it  secns 
not  required,  and  therefore  not  present,  are  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which,  as  far  as  yet 
known,  revolve  in  vacuity,  and  are  consequently  not 
imi>eded  in  their  motions. 

RESISTANCE  OF  AIR  AND  WATER. 

Atmospheric  air  and  water  are  fluids  of  different 
densities,  and  both  present  an  obstacle  to  the  motion  of 
solid  bodies  through  them. 

There  is  a  rule  in  respect  to  the  resistance  presented  in 
moderate  velocities  which  applies  both  to  air  and  water. 
It  is,  that  the  reti»tance  it  proportional  to  the  sqtiare  of 
the  velocity.  For  example,  a  velocity  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour  causes  a  resistance  four  times  greater  than  a 
velocity  often  miles  an  hour,  for  the  square  of  twenty 
(which  is  20  times  20,  or  400)  is  four  times  the  square 
often  (which  is  10  times  10,  or  100).  Thus,  by  increas- 
ing the  velocity  of  bodies  through  air  or  water,  we  must 
increase  the  motive  power  in  a  greater  proportion,  in 
order  to  compensate  the  loss  caused  by  resistance. 

Although  the  above  rule  is  nearly  correct  for  mode- 
rate velocities,  it  deviates  considerably  from  what  is 
observable  in  the  case  of  great  velocities,  such  as  that 
of  a  cannon  ball.  When  the  velocity  is  upwaids  of 
1000  feet  per  second  through  the  air,  the  quick  passage 
of  the  body  is  8uppose<l  to  cause  a  partial  vacuum  be- 
hind it,  which  causes  a  retardation  of  its  motion. 

Resistance  to  motion  in  fluids  is  greatly  modifie<I, 
also,  by  the  fonn  of  the  moving  bo<ly.     The  form  that 

?;ives  least  resistance  is  nearly  that  of  a  parabola,  or  a 
brin  somewhat  resembling  the  breast  of  a  duck,  the 
head  of  a  fish,  or  the  rounded  bow  of  a  vessel,  sharpened 
to  cleave  the  fluid  through  which  the  body  passes. 
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OENERAI.  DEFINITIONS. 

Matter  exists  in  three  principal  states — tolid,  liquid, 
and  a'iriform.  These  states  respectively,  and  the  various 
modifications  of  them,  are  the  immediate  result  of  cer- 
tain principles  of  attraction  and  repulsion  operating  on 
the  atoms  or  particles  of  which  matter  is  composed. 

The  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform  varieties  of  matter 
assume  a  position  on  our  globe  corresponding  to  their 
heaviness  or  density  in  a  given  volume:  the  solid  sinks 
lowest,  and  composes  the  chief  mass  of  the  earth; 
above  the  solid  lies  the  liquid  variety,  in  the  form  of 
the  ocean,  lakes,  and  rivers;  and  above  all  is  the  at- 
mosphere, consisting  of  an  expanse  of  aeriform  matter, 
which  wraps  the  whole  earth  round  to  an  elevation  of 
from  forty  to  forty-five  miles  above  the  highest  moun- 
tains. In  this  great  ocean  of  air,  loaded  less  or  more 
with  particles  of  moisture  from  the  liquids  beneath, 
animals  live,  breathe,  and  move,  and  plants  grow  and 
receive  an  appropriate  nourishment. 

Though  diffrring  both  in  substance  and  appearance 
the  liquid  anu  aeriform  varieties  of  matter  resemble 
each  other  in  many  of  their  properties  and  tendencies, 
and  constitute  the  class  of  bodies  termed /ui(/«.  Fluids 
signify  bodies  which  will  flow,  or  whose  component 
particles  are  easily  moved  among  each  other.  Some 
fluids  are  so  thick  and  viscous,  or  sticky,  that  they  can 
scarcely  flow — as  tar,  honey,  and  some  metals  in  a  state 
of  fusion ;  others  flow  with  ease — as  water  and  distilled 
spirits;  while  others  are  so  light  and  volatile,  as  to  be 
impalpable  to  the  toucli  and  invisible  to  the  eye — as 
pure  atmospheric  air  and  various  gases. 

It  is  common  to  divide  fluids  into  two  kinds — rum- 
elastic  and  elastic;  that  is,  fluids  which  cannot  be 
compressed  into  a  smaller  bulk,  and  those  which  are 
susceptible  of  compression.  The  non-elastic  fluids  arc 
water,  and  all  other  varieties  of  liquid  bodies;  but  re- 
cent experiments  prove  that  the  term  is  not  strictly 
applicable  to  them.  It  has  been  found  that  water  may 
be  compressed  in  a  confined  vessel,  to  a  small  extent, 
by  means  of  a  very  great  pressure;  and  it  is  certain 
that  water  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  ocean  is  more 
dense  or  compressed  than  at  the  surface:  water,  con- 
sequently, is  an  elastic  substance;  but  as  it  can  be 
compressed  only  with  venr  great  difiiculty,*  the  term 
non-ela«tic  fluid  is  not  altogether  inappropriate.  At- 
mospheric air,  and  all  gases,  are  elastic.  They  can, 
with  little  difficulty,  be  compressed  into  a  much  smaller 
volume  than  they  ordinarily  possess;  and  when  the 
pressure  is  removed,  they  return  to  their  original  bulk. 
Some  gases  (as  carbonic  acid  gas,  for  example)  may  be 
comjiressed  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  assume  the  fonn  of 
liquids  and  solids;  in  other  words,  from  ihe  condition 
of  being  perfectly  invisible  to  the  eye,  thoy  can  be 
made  to  appear  as  a  piece  of  solid  matter,  which  may 
be  touched  and  handled. 

In  treating  the  subject  of  fluids,  it  is  convenient  to 
refer  in  the  first  place  to  tliose  which  are  of  tlie  liquid 
form,  and  afterwards  to  those  which  are  clastic  or 
aSriform.  Pure  water,  at  an  ordinary  temperature, 
furnishes  the  most  suitable  example  of  liquid  bodies. 
Water  also  gives  the  name  of  the  department  of  science 
which  includes  the  laws  of  liquids.  Thus  Hydrostatics, 
from  two  Greek  words  signifyuig  water  and  to  stand, 
treats  of  the  weight,  pressure,  and  equilibrium  of  liquids 

*The  comprenibility,  and  coniicquently  the  clnstlclty,  of 
water,  have  been  rigorously  determined  by  the  experiments  of 
Professor  Oersted.  This  compressibility,  however,  is  all  but 
inappreciable  in  the  ordinary  economy  nf  nature;  common 
spring  water  yield' ug  only  almiit  4(i'(iJ  miUlontbs  of  its  bulk  t>> 
tlio  preiaure  of  the  a  juospbera. 
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in  a  state  of  rest;  and  HydranUcs,  from  two  Greek  words 
signifying  water  and  a  pipe,  treats  of  liquids  in  motion, 
and  the  artificial  means  of  conducting  liquids  in  pipes, 
or  raising  them  by  pumps. 
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In  ancient  times,  water  was  believed  to  be  an  element 
or  simple  substance  in  nature.  It  is  now  ascertained 
by  experiment  that  water  is  not  an  elementary  body, 
but  is  a  substance  composed  chiefly  of  two  gases  (oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen)  in  a  state  of  chemical  union,  and 
into  these  gases  it  can  be  resolved  by  an  artificial  pro- 
cess. The  investigation  of  this  subject  belongs  to  the 
science  of  Chemistry. 

As  a  liquid,  water  consists  of  exceedingly  small  par- 
ticles or  atoms  of  matter  in  mechanical  combination. 
The  exact  nature  and  form  of  the  atoms  composing 
water  are  not  satisfactorily  known,  in  consequence  of 
their  excessive  minuteness.  They  may  be  compared  to 
very  small  particles  of  sand,  cohering  slightly,  and  easily 
slipping  or  sliding  over  each  other.  Whatever  may  be 
the  ""t'lre  and  form  of  these  exquisitely  fine  atoms,  it 
is  certain  that  they  can  adhere  firmly  together,  so  as  to 
assume  the  form  of  a  solid,  as  in  the  case  of  ice ;  a"d  bo 
made  to  separate  from  each  other,  and  disperse  through 
the  thinner  fluid  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  forms  of 
steam,  clouds,  or  mist. 

Thus  imperfect  cohesion  of  atoms  or  particles  is  a 
property  common  to  all  fluids.  The  atoms  composing 
water  being  in  closer  union  than  those  of  air,  are  ob- 
servable as  a  mass,  and  palpable  to  the  touch.  When 
the  hand  is  dipped  into  them,  and  then  withdrawn,  a 
certain  quantity  is  brought  away  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin;  and  this  adhesion  of  the  particles  of  water  (caused 
by  attraction  of  cohesion)  is  what  what  we  in  ordinanr 
language  call  wetness.  Certain  substances,  as  is  wnll 
known,  absorb  water  to  a  great  extent ;  in  such  cases 
the  molecules  of  the  water  merely  penetrate  and  fill 
up  the  crevices  in  the  substance. 

Solid  bodies,  as  a  stcne,  or  piece  of  metal,  or  wo.mI, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  press  only  in  one  direction 
— that  is,  downwards,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
centre — in  obedience  to  the  law  of  terrestrial  attraction. 
Water  has  a  similar  natural  tendency  to  press  down- 
wards, and  from  the  s.T.me  cause ;  as,  for  example,  when 
a  jug  of  water  is  spilled,  the  water  is  seen  to  fall  in  a 
stream  to  the  ground.  Water,  however,  is  governed  by 
a  law  of  pressure,  independently  of  this  general  law  of 
gravitation.  This  peculiar  or  independent  law  consists 
of  a  tendency  in  the  particles  of  any  mass  of  water  to 
press  equally  in  all  directions. 

I.  Pressure  equally  in  all  directions  may  bo  consi- 
dered ns  the  first  or  great  leading  law  in  reference  to 
water,  and  generally  all  fluids,  liquid  or  gaseous.  This 
pressure  is  a  result  of  tho  exceeding  smallness  of  the 
individual  particles,  and  of  the  perfect  ease  with  which 
they  glide  over  or  amongst  each  other. 

To  exemplify  equal  pressure,  fill  a  leathern  bag  with 
water,  and  then  sew  up  the  mouth  of  the  bag  so  closely, 
that  none  of  the  water  can  escape.  Now  squeeze  or 
press  upon  the  bag  so  as  almost  to  make  it  burst.  The 
pressure  so  applied  does  not  merely  act  upon  the  water 
immediately  under  the  point  of  contact,  but  acts  equally 
upon  every  particle  of  water  in  the  mass — the  particles 
at  the  centre  being  as  much  ])rcsscd  upon  as  those  at 
the  outside;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  water  will 
squirt  out  with  -^qual  impetuosity  at  whatever  part  in 
the  suri'acc  a  hole  may  bo  made.    In  this,  na  in  all 
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Bimilar  caies,  there  is  a  trenBmigsion  of  preRsure 
throughout,  the  mass.  Each  particle  presses  on  those 
next  It;  and  so,  by  the  force  communicating  from  par- 
ticle to  particle,  tho  whole  are  equally  affected.  In 
the  case  of  water  lying  at  repose  in  an  open  vessel, 
the  tendency  to  press  equally  in  all  directions  is  not 
obserred  to  act  upwa^,  because  the  gravity  of  the  mass 
keeps  the  water  down;  but  on  presiing  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid,  we  observe  that  H  rises  against  the 
oompression,  or  tries  to  escape  in  any  way  it  can. 

To  take  another  example — if  we  plunge  our  hand 
into  a  vessel  of  water,  we  displace  so  much  liquid,  and 
cause  it  to  rise  higher  up  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  In 
this  case  the  water  is  observed  to  rise  without  any  re- 
luctance; it  as  readily  presses  upward  as  downward. 
Although  it  is  a  property  in  fluids  to  press  equally  in 
all  directions,  the  degree  of  intensity  of  pressure  in  any 
mass  of  fluid  is  estimated  by  the  Tertical  height  of  the 
maM,  and  itii  area  at  the  base. 

II,  Pressure  of  wafer  in  proportion  to  ilt  vertical 
height,  and  its  area  at  the  base,  is  therefore  a  second 
leading  feature  in  th<»  laws  of  water.  In  other  words, 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  does  not  depend  on 
tho  width  or  thickness  of  the  column,  but  on  its  height, 
and  the  extent  of  its  base  or  lower  part.  The  whole 
of  any  fluid  mass  may  be  imagined  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  columns  of  an  inconsiderable  thickness, 
which  stand  perpendicularly  on  the  horizontal  base  of 
the  containing  vessel,  and  press  the  base  of  the  vessel 
with  their  respective  weights.  The  pressure,  then,  if 
the  height  of  the  fluid  be  the  same  throughout,  is  as 
the  number  of  columns,  and  this  number  is  according 
to  the  area  of  the  base.  Consequently,  in  vessels 
whose  bases  differ  as  to  area,  and  which  contain  fluids 
of  the  same  density,  but  different  heights,  the  pres- 
sure will  be  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  bases  and 
heights. 

If  the  columns  of  which  a  fluid  ma«8  was  supposed  to 
consist  were  formed  of  particles  lying  in  peri>endicular 
lines,  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  would  be  exerted  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  only;  but  as  they  are  situated  in 
every  irregular  position,  there  must,  of  consequence,  be 
a  pressure  exerted  in  every  direction,  which  pressure 
must  be  equal  at  equal  depths.  For  if  any  port  of  the 
whole  mass  were  not  equally  pressed  on  all  sides,  it 
would  move  towards  the  direction  in  which  the  pres- 
sure was  least,  and  would  not  become  quiescent  till  such 
equal  pressure  was  obtained.  The  quiescence  of  the 
parts  of  fluids  is  therefore  a  proof  that  they  are  equally 
pressed  on  all  sides. 

Several  interesting  experiments  may  be  made  to 
prove  that 'the  pressure  of  water  is  in  proportion  to  its 
height  and  width  of  base: — Fig.  1  represents  a  vessel 

with  1  broad  top  EE, 
„  tapering  to  a  narrow 
base  CD.  The  dotted 
enclosure  ABCD  repre- 
sents an  ideal  column 
of  water  the  width  of 
the  base.  The  vessel  is 
supposed  to  be  filled 
with  water  to  the  sur- 
face EE,  Yet  the  base 
or  bottom  sustains  no 
more  pressure  than  that  described  by  the  ideal  column 
ABCD;  for  the  other  parts  of  the  contained  fluid  can 

only  press  the  column 
AUCD,  and  also  the 
sloping  sides,  laterally, 
and  therefore  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  increase  of 
the  pressure  on  the  bot- 
tom CD.  Again,  if  we 
take  a  ressel  of  the 
p  same  capacity,  but  with 
a  broad  base,  as  in  flg.  '2, 
the  pressure  on  the  bot 
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torn  is  very  different.    In  this  case  the  base  EF  sus- 
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tains  a  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  whose 
base  is  £F,  and  neight  equal  to  AC ;  for  the  water 
in  the  central  column  ABCD  p.esses  laterally,  or 
sidcwise,  with  the  same  force  as  it  does  on  the  part  on 
which  it  stands;  and  thus  a  uniformity  of  pressure  is 
established  over  every  part  of  the  bottom. 

From  these  two  cases  combined,  the  reason  is  evident 
why  fluids  contained  in  the  several  parts  of  vessels 
remain  everywhere  at  the  same  height;  for  the  lowest 
part  where  they  communicate  may  be  regarded  as  the 
common  base;  and  the  fluids  which  rest  theieon  are  in 
equilibrio  then  only,  when  their  heights  are  e.iual,  how- 
ever their  quantities  may  vary. 

We  may  prove  the  truth  of  these  propotiitions  in 
various  ways.  Let  ABCD,  flg,  3,  represent  a  cylindri- 
cal vessel,  to  the  inside  of  which  is  fittf;*  the  cover  O, 
which,  by  means  of  leather  at  tLd 
edge,  will  easily  slide  up  and  down 
in  the  internal  cavity,  ivithout  per- 
mitting any  water  to  pass  between 
it  and  the  surface  of  the  cylinder. 
In  the  covev  is  inserted  the  small 
tube  EF,  open  at  top,  and  commu- 
nicating vrith  the  inside  of  the  cylin- 
der below  the  cover  at  &.  The 
cylinder  is  filled  with  water,  and  the 
cover  put  on.  Then,  if  the  cover  be 
loaded  with  the  weight,  suppose  of 
a  pound,  it  will  be  depressed,  the 
water  will  rise  in  the  tube  to  E,  and 
the  weight  will  be  sustained.  In  a  r 
other  words,  a  very  small  quantity 
of  water  in  this  narrow  tube  will 
press  with  a  forvw  as  great  as  if  the  q  I 
vessel  were  of  the  dimensions  KLCD, 
instead  of  ABCD.  Bv  filling  the 
tube  to  F,  a  force  will  be  gaineid  sufficient  to  balance 
additional  pound  weights  on  the  cover  O,  and  as  great 
as  cnuld  be  conferred  by  a  vessel  of  equal  breadth  all 
the  way  up  to  F. 

Water,  m  its  pressure  equally  in  all  directions,  presses 
upwards  as  well  as  downwards.  This  is  seen  in  the 
above  experiments.  Take  fig,  3  as  an  example.  The 
water  in  the  vessel  ABCD,  when  the  tube  is  filled, 
presses,  as  has  been  said,  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of 
a  column  of  water  of  equal  breadth  all  the  way  up  to  F. 
This  can  only  be  in  consequence  of  the  water  in  the 
vessel  ABCD  pressing  violently  upwards  against  the 
cover  O,  which  violence  causes  a  corresponding  reac- 
tion on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  reaction,  then, 
is  equivalent  to  vertical  height.  To  use  a  figure  of 
speech,  the  water  in  the  vessel  is  in  the  condition  of  a 
man  pressing  equally  upwards  with  his  shoulders  and 
downwards  with  his  feet  at  the  same  time ;  and  the 
more  he  is  acted  upon  bv  weight  above,  the  more 
powerfully  does  he  exert  his  pressure  in  both  direc- 
tions. 

An  instmment  called  the  hydrostcUie  bellows  has  been 
constructed  to  exemplifr  the  eflTect  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  a  email  column  of  C7 
water.  As  represented  in  fig.  4, 
it  consists  of  two  circular  stout 
boards  connected  together  with 
leather,  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of 
strong  bellows,  B;  a  tube  A  com- 
municating with  the  interior  be- 
tween the  boards.  Supposing  the 
instrument  to  be  strong  enough, 
a  person  standing  on  the  upper 
board  may  raise  himself  by  pour- 
ing water  into  the  tube,  and  fill- 
ing it  along  with  the  bellows.  It 
is  usual  to  estimate  the  pressure 
by  means  of  weights,  W.  If  tho 
tube  hold  an  ounce  of  water,  and 
has  an  area  equal  to  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  area  of  the  top  of  the  bellows,  one  ounce  of 
water  in  the  tube  will  balance  a  thousand  ounces  placed 
on  the  bellows. 
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This  remarkable  property  in  liquids,  which  is  called 
the  hydrottatie  paradox,  is  analogous  in  principle  to 
that  which  in  mechanics  is  called  the  Law  of  Virtual 
Velocities.  According  to  tliis  fundamental  rule,  a 
small  weight  descending  a  long  way,  in  any  given  length 
of  time,  is  equal  in  efiect  to  a  great  weight  descending 
a  proportionally  shorter  way  in  the  same  spaco  of  time. 
The  rule,  as  applied  to  liquids,  may  be  stated  thus: — 
A  small  quantity  of  water  descending  in  a  long  column 
is  equal  m  effect  to  a  proportionately  great  pressure 
exerted  by  a  large  volume  of  water  in  a  short  column. 

The  law  of  pressure  in  proportion  to  height  of  column 
is  shown  in  the  annexed  representation,  fig.  5,  of  a 
vessel  with  a  uniformly  level 
base,  and  full  of  water.  Divid- 
ing the  depth  into  10  equal 
sections,  to  represent  feet,  as 
marked  from  I  to  10,  it  is 
found  that,  at  the  depth  of  1, 
there  is  a  pressure  of  one  foot 
of  water,  at  2,  two  feet,  and 
so  on  to  10  at  the  bottom, 
where  there  is  a  pressure  of  ten  vertical  feet  of  water. 
The  average  pressure  of  the  whole  is  at  the  middle, 
at  6.  These  degrees  of  intensity  of  pressure  have  no 
reference  to  the  horizontal  breoiith  or  length  of  the 
mass.  The  same  pressure  is  sustained  whether  the 
vessel  be  a  foot  or  a  mile  in  breadth. 

As  in  this  example,  whatever  deficiency  of  pressure 
there  is  upon  the  perpendicular  sides  of  a  vessel  of 
water  above  the  middle  or  point  of  average  pressure,  is 
compensated  by  a  corresponding  excess  of  pressure 
beneath  the  middle ;  consequently,  thfl  entire  pressure 
diffused  over  the  sides  is  equal  to  that  at  the  middle 
or  point  of  average  pressure.  A  perpendicular  side  of 
a  cubical  vessel,  according  to  this  statement,  sustains  a 
lateral  pressure  precisely  equal  to  the  half  of  that  which 
is  endured  by  the  bottom. 

We  may  calculate  the  degree  of  lateral  pressure  in 
vessels  having  perpendicular  sides  and  flat  horizontal 
bottoms,  by  first  finding  the  number  of  square  feet  in 
the  sides  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid;  then  multiply- 
ing that  by  the  number  of  feet  in  half  the  depth  of  the 
liquid ;  by  which  calculation  the  product  will  express 
the  number  of  solid  feet  of  the  liquid,  whoso  weight  is 
equal  to  the  lateral  pressure.  We  may  find  the  num- 
ber of  square  feet  in  the  sides,  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  feet  in  the  circumference  of  the  bottom  by 
the  number  effect  in  the  depth  of  the  liquid: — • 

Example. — To  find  the  degree  of  pressure  on  the 
perpendicular  sides  of  a  vat  24  '  et  deep  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid,  and  40  feet  i  circumference — Mul- 
tiply the  24  by  40,  and  the  product  960  gives  the  area 
of  the  sides ;  then  multiply  the  960  by  half  the  height — 
that  is,  12 — and  the  product  is  11,520  cubic  feet  of  water, 
or  the  volume  of  liquid  whose  weight  is  equal  to  the 
j^ressure  on  the  sides.  We  next  find  the  weight  per 
cubic  foot,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  1000  ounces ;  i^hen 
11,520,  multiplied  by  1000,  gives  11,520,000  ounces, 
which  is  the  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  sides. 

In  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  liquids  being  as 
the  vertical  height  and  area  of  the  base,  it  may  happen 
that  the  lateral  pressure  on  the  sides  of  a  containing 
vessel  is  greater  than  the  whole  weight  of  the  liquid; 
this  will  be  the  case  when  the  surface  of  the  sides  in 
contact  with  the  liquid  exceeds  the  ratio  of  double  the 
magnitude  of  the  bettors— at  double  the  magnitude, 
both  lateral  and  perpendicular  pressures  aie  alike,  and 
each  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid. 

The  circumstance  of  pressure  increasing  in  propor- 
tion to  depth,  suggests  the  valuable  practical  lesson  of 
greatly  increasing  the  breadth  of  embankments  for 
dams  and  canals  from  the  top  dov  cwards,  so  as  to  give 
much  greater  strength  to  the  bi.se  than  the  summit; 
also  01  increasing  the  strength  of  the  lower  hoops  of 
large  vats,  to  prevent  their  bursting.  It  likewise  de- 
monstrates the  propriety  of  making  dams,  ponds,  canals, 
and  vessels  for  liquids  generally,  as  shallow  as  is  con- 
eistent  with  convenience  or  their  required  purpose.    In 
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each  case,  it  is  important  to  recollect  i\tA  the  degree 
of  pressure  on  the  sides  is  irrespective  of  shape  or  size 
of  the  contents,  and  depends  exclusively  on  tne  height 
of  the  liquid  from  its  upper  surface  to  its  base. 

That  pressure  in  water  is  not  according  to  the  volume, 
but  the  height  above  the  point  of  pressure,  vi  obvious 
from  many  facts  both  in  nature  aud  art.  Whether  we 
plunge  an  object  a  foot  deep  in  the  ocean  or  in  .t,  jar 
of  water,  the  pressure  upon  it  is  the  samj.  The  mere 
extent  ot  the  volume  of  liquid  is  of  no  consequence. 
Therefore,  a  precipitous  shore  pressed  upon  by  -he  sea 
to  the  height  of  any  given  number  of  feet,  suffers  no 
more  pressure  (supposing  the  sea  to  be  at  rest)  than 
the  Kido  of  a  canal  of  the  same  number  of  feet  in  height. 
If  the  law  of  pressure  of  fluids  were  otherwise  than 
that  now  stated,  no  species  of  embankment  could  with- 
stand the  pressure  of  the  ocean,  particularly  in  a  high 
state  of  the  tide.  In  conseouence  of  the  law  of  pressure 
being  simply  as  the  vertical  height,  we  are  enabled  by 
artificial  means  to  stem  thd  volume  of  a  far-spreading 
ocean,  and  to  secure  the  dry  land  from  its  invasion. 
A  knowledge  of  this  important  law  might  induce  the 
attempt  to  secure  many  thousand  "xres  of  land  which 
are  now  covered  by  the  tide. 

If  a  vessel — as,  for  instance,  a  tall  glaas  jar — be  filled 
with  water,  and  three  apertures  be 
made  in  its  side,  at  different  heights, 
as  in  fig.  6,  the  liquid  will  pour  out 
with  an  impetuosity  corresponding 
to  the  depth  of  the  aperture  from 
the  top.  The  jet  from  the  orifice 
A  will  issue  with  a  comparatively 
small  velocity;  that  from  B  with  a 
greater ;  and  that  from  C  with  the 
greatest.  Ine  expression  of  this 
fact  is  known  as  the  theorem  of 
Torricelli,  and  may  be  stated  thus: 
'  Particles  of  fluid,  on  issuing  from 
an  aperture,  possess  the  same  degree  of  velocity  as  if 
they  had  fallen  freely,  m  vacuo,  from  a  height  equal  to 
tbti  distance  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  above  the  centre 
of  the  aperture.'  For  instance,  in  the  annexed  diagram, 
the  jet  from  A  will  possess  the  same  velocity  as  it  the 
particles  of  water  had  fallen,  in  vacuo,  from  H  to  A; 
that  from  B  the  same  velocity  as  if  the  particles  com- 
posing it  had  fallen  from  H  to  B;  and  that  from  C  as 
if  from  II  to  C.  The  velocity  of  fluids  thus  escaping 
from  orifices  is,  other  things  being  equal,  as  the  square 
roots  of  the  depths  of  the  orifices  below  the  surface  of 
the  fluid ;  and  when  fluids  escape  from  lateral  orifices, 
they  describe  parabolic  cunes,  and  obey  the  laws  of 
projectiles.     [See  Laws  of  Motion.] 

Practically,  the  discharge  of  liquids  from  apertures 
is  partly  affected  by  the  shape  and  width  of  the  aper- 
ture ;  for  water  is  retarded  by  friction,  and  by  its  own 
impetuosity  or  cross  currents  in  a  small  channel.  It 
is  reckoned  that  the  pressure  of  water  on  any  body 
plunged  into  it,  or  on  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  con- 
taining vessel,  is  about  one  pound  on  the  square  inch 
for  every  two  feet  of  the  depth. 

Pieces  of  wood  sunk  to  gi-eat  depths  in  the  ocean, 
become  so  saturated  with  water  by  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  mass,  that  they  lose  their  buoyancy, 
and  remain  at  rest  at  the  bottom.  The  depth  to  which 
divers  can  descend,  is  limited  by  the  increased  pressure 
they  experience  in  their  descent.  If  a  bottle  be  firmly 
corked  and  sealed,  and  sunk  to  a  great  depth  in  the 
ocean,  the  cork  will  either  be  forced  in,  or  the  bottle 
broken  by  the  pressure.  An  air-bell  rising  from  a 
depth,  expands  as  it  approaches  the  surfiiue.  At  the 
depth  of  a  thousand  fathoms,  water  is  estimated  to  be 
about  a  twentieth  part  more  dense,  or  compressed,  than 
at  the  surface. 

The  great  effects  which  may  take  place  by  the  action 
of  a  small  but  high  column  of  water,  are  sometimes 
exemplified  in  the  rending  of  mountains.  In  fig.  7,  a 
mountain  or  high  rocky  knoll  is  represented,  with  a 
small  vertical  crevice  A  reaching  from  the  summit  to 
an  internal  reservoir  of  water  near  the  base.    If  there 
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be  no  meiwa  of  outlet  to  the  liquid,  and  if  rain  continue 
to  keep  the  crevice  and  its  terminating  reservoir  full, 
the  lateral  force  exerted  by  the  upright  column  will 
be  very  considerable.    Supposing  the  crevice  to  be  an 


Fig.  7. 
inch  in  diameter,  and  200  feet  deep,  thr  pressure  would 
bo  equal  to  nearly  half  a  ton  on  every  8(juave  inch; 
■uch  a  force  continually  acting  on  tlio  sides  of  the 
mountain  (laying  out  of  view  the  great  additional  force 
given  by  expansion  of  the  liquid  in  freezing  during 
winter)  would  probably  in  time  ovei-come  the  cohesive- 
ness  of  the  mass,  and  burst  the  whole  asunder.  In  I 
this  property  in  water,  therefore,  we  see  one  of  the 
many  provisions  of  nature  for  producing  changes  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Effects  of  a  similar  character, 
but  on  a  less  scale,  are  observable  in  the  bursting  of 
walls  behind  which  earth  haa  been  piled,  and  in  which 
no  proper  outlets  for  water  have  been  provided;  also  in 
the  bursting  upwards  of  drains  upon  a  declivity,  when 
they  become  clicked. 

Tho  easy  motion  of  the  particles  among  each  other 
causes  them  to  accoinmodntc  themselves  to  the  shape 
of  any  vessel.  The  force  of  gravity  also  causes  them 
to  seek  the  lowest  level  for  repose — each  particle  tries 
to  get  as  low  as  it  can.  Tlie  result  of  this  general  ten- 
dency throughout  the  mass  is  a  perfect  levelness  of 
surface — the  top  of  the  water  is  smooth. 

Ill,  .<4  uniform  levclncsa  of  surface  takes  pl.ice  in 
every  connected  mass  of  water,  whatever  be  its  mag- 
nitude or  its  shape.  This  forms  the  thinl  leading 
feature  in  the  laws  of  water,  and  is  the  cause  of  many 
of  the  phenomena  in  nature.  One  of  the  most  familiar 
examples  of  this  law  is  that  obsen-able  in  a  common 
teapot.  In  the  representation  of  a  teapot,  fig.  8,  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  pot  is 
seen  to  be  at  A,  and  also  at  the 
very  same  height  at  1*  in  the 
spout.  A  straight  dotted  line  is 
drawn  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
to  show  that  both  surfaces  are  of 
the  same  level.  It  is  customary 
to  say  that  the  small  column  of 
water  in  the  spout  balances  the 
large  mass  of  water  in  the  pot; 
but,  in  reality,  there  is  no  balanc- 
ing in  the  case.  The  water  ne<;es-  F'k-  ••• 
sarily  possesses  the  same  surfiice  level  in  all  its  parts; 
one  portion  cannot  stand  higher  than  another;  all  por- 
tions, great  and  small,  are  only  distributed  parts  of  a 
single  mass. 

The  tendency  which  water  has  to  stand  at  the  same 
surface  level  In  all  parts  of  its  mass  is  usually  referred 
to  by  the  phrase, '  water  finding  its  level.'  It  is  this 
inherent  tendency  in  wat«r  to  find  its  level  that  pro- 
duces the  various  phenomena  of  the  trickling  down  of 
rain  and  moisture  into  the  grou^id,  the  flowing  of  all 
kinds  of  streams,  from  the  sman  brook  to  the  mighty 
river,  and  the  shooting  of  rapids  and  cataracts  over 
precipices.  In  eaclt  case,  the  water,  in  obedience  to 
the  natural  law  or  tendency  which  governs  it,  is  only 
trying  to  find  its  level.  In  pursuit  of  this  ob}tict,  the 
water,  by  the  nibbing  force  which  it  exercises^  wears 
down  all  the  solid  objects  which  present  an  obstacle  to 
it  in  .'ts  course.  Thus  tho  substances  of  which  hills 
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and  plains  are  composed,  are  carried  away  by  streams 
into  the  ocean — the  ground  of  continents  and  islands 
diminishes  in  bulk — new  land  rises  in  the  sea;  and 
80,  by  the  cflfocts  of  a  simple  natural  cause,  great 
alterations  are  produced  in  the  external  features  of 
the  globe. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  levels — the  true  few/ and  natu. 
ral  level.*   The  true  level  is  a  perfectly  horizontal  plane, 

as,  for  instance,  an  even  line,  thus, ; 

or  a  perfectly  oven  surface  of  a  floor. 

The  natural  level  is  a  surface,  every  point  of  which 
is  at  the  same  distance  from  tlie  centre  of  the  earth, 
Tho  surface  level  of  water  is  always  the  natural  level. 
The  character  of  a  natural  level  is  understood  by  a 
reference  to  the  spherical  shape  of  the  earth  and  tho 
pressure  of  gravitivtion.  Tho  globe  is  a  ball,  and  any 
piece  of  water  which  lies  upon  it,  lies  in  the  form  of  a 
plaster  round  the  ball.  Water,  therefore,  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  a  true  surface  level;  its  level  partakes  of  flie 
sphericity  of  the  ball.  Every  piece  of  water,  in  a  state 
of  entire  or  partial  repose,  is  in  this  manner  convex  in 
its  surface. 

Tho  degree  of  convexity  of  the  earth  is,  as  nearly  as 
it  can  be  stated  in  figures,  7  inches  and  9-lOths  of  an 
inch,  or  nearly  0  inches,  in  each  mile.  The  convexity, 
however,  is  somewhat  less  towards  the  north  and  south 
poles,  because  the  earth  is  a  spheroid,  or  a  sphere  flat- 
tened at  the  ends.  The  annexed  diag:am,fig.  9,  repre- 
sents a  segment  of  the  earth's  surface,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  true  and  ~ 
natural  level  marked 
upon  it.  The  cur.e  E8 
is  the  earth's  surface. 
PC  is  a  perpendicular 
line  pointing  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  At 
right  angles  from  this 
line,  a  lino  TL  is  drawn, 
representing  the  true 
level.  Supposing  that 
tho  lino  TL  is  a  mile  in 
length,  if  wo  draw  a  lino 
from  L  to  the  centre  at 
C,  it  will  cut  across  tho 
surface  of  the  earth  at  a  point  a  mile  distant  from  the 
line  at  T,  which  point  will  be  7  inches  and  D-lOths 
depressed  below  the  part  at  L. 

The  convexity  of  the  earth's  surface  is  not  observ- 
able in  small  quantities  of  water.  The  surface  of  .\ 
glass  of  water  is  not  a  true  level,  but  the  degree  of  con- 
vexity is  so  small,  that  it  cannot  be  practically  estimated 
or  measured.  It  is  only  when  a  sheet  of  water  is 
stretched  out  to  an  extent  of  several  miles,  that  the 
convexity  becomes  conspicuous.  It  is  very  perceptible 
on  the  ocean  when  a  ship  is  seen  approaching  on  tho 
horizon;  first  the  masts  and  sails  of  (he  ship  are  seen, 
and  lastly  the  hull.  To  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  ves- 
sels at  sea,  the  point  of  outlook  for  them  is  placed  high 
above  the  water.  By  this  means,  the  person  who  looks 
is  able  to  see  over  a  part  of  the  convexity,  and  give  in- 
formation of  the  approach  of  vessels  to  those  placed 
below.  The  convexity  of  the  dry  land  is  not  so  conspi- 
cuous, in  cousequnnce  of  the  masy  risings  and  fallings 
in  the  surface.  It  is  only  in  some  extensive  alluvial 
planes  in  different  parts  oi  the  world  that  the  convexity 
can  be  perceived  in  the  same  manner  as  at  sea. 

In  forming  roaut> ,  railways,  and  canals,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  allowance  for  the  convexity  of  the  earth's 
surface.  The  first  thing  done  in  such  cases  is  to  survey 
the  land  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  iheodolik. 
One  of  the  varieties  of  the  theodolite  is  a  small  telescope 
fixed  on  a  stand,  which  must,  when  looked  through,  be 
placed  perfectly  horizontal,  or  in  a  true  level.  To  find 
a  true  level,  an  instrument  is  fixed  below  it,  called  a 
spirit  level,  and  by  that  it  is  regulated.  A  s^iirit  level 
is  in  universal  request  in  works  of  art  requiring  level- 

*  In  mathematics,  th^  *3rm  apparent  kvcl  U  used  instead  ol[ 
true  level,  acd  tbc  term  cUail  kvcl  Instead  nf  natural  IcveL 
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nMi  of  foundntion  or  turfoce.  It  consirts  of  a  cylin- 
drical gl(w<8  tube,  M  in  fi;;.  10,  containing  a  quantity 
of  ipirita  of  wine  lufficicnt  to  fill   it,  except  a  gmafl 

-  .  part  in  which  the  air  i«  left. 
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Fig.  10. 


Tlio  iiihe  being  completely 
closed  or  scaled,  the  small 
vacancy  where  the  air  is 
left  shows  an  air-bubble  at 


whatever  part  of  the  tube  is  uppermost.  The  tube  being 
set  in  a  small  wooden  case  witli  a  level  bottom,  this  cose 
is  laid  upon  the  block  of  stone,  wood,  or  other  object 
to  be  levelled,  and  when  the  air-bubble  is  seen  to  rest 
in  the  middle  of  the  upper  side,  it  signifies  that  the 
object  on  which  the  instrument  lies  is  a  true  "evel.  In 
the  accompanying  figure,  the  air-bubble  is  seen  at  the 
middle  at  b;  the  .^lightest  unevenuess  would  cause  the 
bubble  to  proceed  either  towards  a  at  the  one  end  or 
towards  c  at  the  other. 

A  true  level  being  found  for  the  theodolite,  the  sur- 
veyor looks  through  the  glass  or  telescope  towards  a 
pole,  the  lower  end  of  which  rests  on  tiie  ground,  and 
18  held  in  a  perpendicular  position  by  a  man  at  (we 
shall  suppose)  the  distance  of  a  mile,  previously  mea- 
sured. The  pole  having  figures  marked  upon  it,  a  cer- 
tain figure  on  a  level  with  the  eye  is  ascertained;  7 
inches  and  O-lOths  arei  then  reckoned  down  the  pole 
from  the  figure,  and  at  that  depth  we  have  the  natural 
level  from  which  the  surveyor  makes  his  subsequent 
calculations.  If  a  rood  were  to  be  mode  on  the  plan  of 
preserving  a  true  level,  it  would  proceed  in  its  course 
at 'a  tangent  from  the  earth's  convexity,  like  the  line 
TL  in  fig.  9,  and  consequently  would  reach  a  point 
above  that  to  which  it  was  destined  to  go.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  make  the  water  in  a  canal  pursue  a 
true  level;  in  the  attempt  to  do  so,  it  would  not  remain 
at  rest  in  the  channel  prepared  for  it,  but  would  rush 
towards  the  lower  end. 

As  most  countries  are  less  or  more  irrc<!ular  in  sur- 
face, cana  \b  are  usually  constructed  with  different  levels, 
80  much  of  the  length  being  on  one  level,  and  so  much 
on  another,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  every  change  of 
level  there  is  a  lock,  or  portion  enclosed  with  gateways, 
to  keep  the  water  at  the  proper  level,  and  to  allow  the 
passage  of  vessels.  The  locks  of  a  canal,  therefore,  are 
like  steps  of  a  stair,  one  at  a  greater  height  than  another, 
and  by  their  means  vessels  may  be  mode  to  proceed  up 
or  down  hill. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITT. 

The  denser  in  substanco  that  a  body  is,  it  is  the  more 
heavy  or  weighty,  because  it  contains  more  particles  to 
be  oi)eratcd  upon  by  attraction  of  gravitation.  In  re- 
ference to  the  density  of  bodies,  the  term  specific  gravity 
is  employed  to  denote  the  comparison  whioh  is  made. 
Thus  the  weight  of  a  lump  of  lead  is  greater  than  an 
equal  bulk  of  cork;  therefore  its  specific  gravity  is 
greater;  and  so  on  with  all  other  substances  when  com- 
pared together.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  pure  dis- 
tilled water,  at  a  temperature  of  62  degrees,  has  been 
established  as  a  standard  by  which  to  compare  the 
specific  gravity  or  relative  weight  of  sol'd  and  liquid 
bodies.  Every  such  body  is  said  to  be  of  either  a  greater 
or  less  specific  gravity  than  water,  bulk  for  bulk. 

We  have  an  example  of  a  difference  in  the  specific 
gravities  of  liquids  in  mercury,  water,  oil,  and  spirits. 
Mercury  is  considerably  more  dense  or  heavy  than  any 
of  the  others;  the  next  in  density  is  water,  then  oil, 
and  lastly  spirits.  If  we  put  a  quantity  of  each  of  these 
liquids  into  a  glass  vessel,  one  after  the  other,  in  the 
order  here  mentioned,  we  shall  obserrc  that  all  keep 
their  respective  places,  without  intermixture,  the 
heaviest  at  the  bottom,  and  the  lightest  at  the  top. 
Should  they  even  be  jumbled  together  in  the  vessel,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  they  in  time  rectify  the  disturb- 
ance, each  assuming  its  own  position.  Again,  sea  or 
salt  water,  in  consequence  of  being  loaded  with  foreign 
matter,  is  of  greater  density  or  specific  gravity  than 
pure  fresh  water  of  the  same  temperature.  If  we  there- 
fore pour  a  quantity  of  salt  water  into  a  glass  vessel, 


and  then  gently  place  tome  fresh  water  alcove  it,  we 
shall  obscr\'e  the  same  phenomenon  of  ea'h  kind  of 
liquid  retaining  its  position,  the  heaviest  to  tac  bottom, 
and  the  lightest  to  the  top.  Or  further,  '.f  wo  fill  a 
bottle  with  water,  and  dip  it  with  tlio  open  mouth 
downwards  into  a  jar  or  barrel  of  spirits,  the  water,  in 
virtue  of  its  density,  will  be  emptied,  and  sink  into  the 
spirits,  and  the  spirits  will  immediately  rush  u]>  into 
the  empty  bottle,  and  supply  the  place  of  the  water. 

The  force  which  liquids  exert  iu  opposing  each  other 
in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  corresponds  to  their 
specific  gravities;  in  other  words,  a  small 
quantity  of  a  heavy  liquid  will  balance  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  a  lighter  liquid.  For  ex- 
ample, take  a  bent  glass  tube,  as  in  fig.  1 1 ,  and 
pour  as  much  water  into  it  as  will  extend  from 
the  bottom  at  E  to  A.  This  quantity  of  water 
will  be  balanced  or  kept  to  its  summit  level  at 
A  by  a  quantity  of  mercury  measuring  from 
E  to  D,  or  by  a  quaiitity  of  oil  from  E  to  C,  or 
by  a  quantity  of  spirits  from  E  to  D.  Each  of 
these  experiments  may  be  performed  one  after 
the  other.  The  pressure  of  liquids  being  as 
the  vertical  height,  and  not  as  breadth,  it 
would  make  no  difference  in  t)-e  result  of  tho 
experiments  if  the  limb  of  the  tube  for  the 
mercury,  oil,  or  spirits,  were  increased  to  a  „.  j, 
foot,  a  mile,  or  any  other  diameter.  *    * 

Water,  at  it?  ordinary  temperature  of  62  degrees, 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1000  ounces  to  the  cubic  foot, 
Platinurn  is  2'i^  times  heavier,  or  22^  times  the  specific 
gravity  of  water;  gold  is  19^,  mercury  l.SJ,  copper  Bj, 
iron  8,  common  stone  about  2j,  and  brick  2.  Alcohol 
is  a  little  more  than  U-lOthsofthe  heaviness  or  specific 
gravity  of  water,  or  0*815;  and  oil  of  almonds  is  a 
little  more  than  O-lOths,  or  0'!)13,  Atmospheric  air 
at  the  earth's  surface  is  l-)iOOth  part,  or  0'00125;  in 
other  words,  while  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1000 
ounces,  a  cubic  foot  of  air  weighs  one  ounce  and  a 
quarter.  For  an  ampler  list  of  specific  gravities,  see 
Laws  of  Matter,  p.  198. 

Though  by  no  means  of  uniform  constitution,  tho 
average  specific  gravity  of  sea  water  may  be  stated  ai; 
1*035 — that  is,  to  1000  parts  of  fresh  water  there  are, 
in  addition,  35  parts  of  saline  substances.  Sea  water 
being  therefore  35  parts  for  every  1000  of  water  more 
dense  than  fresh  water,  it  possesses  a  proportionally 
greater  power  of  buoying  up  bodies.  A  vessel  which 
will  carry  1000  tons  on  fresh  water,  will  thus  carry 
1035  tone  on  the  sea. 


FLUID  SUPPORT. 

The  immersion  of  solid  bodies  in  liquids  deTeiops 
some  important  principles  in  hydrostatics.  Any  body 
of  greater  specific  gravity  ihan  water,  bulk  for  bulk, 
will  sink  on  being  thrown  into  water;  but  a  body  will 
float  if  its  specific  gravity  be  less  than  that  of  water. 
The  mode  of  stating  the  law  in  reference  to  the  immer- 
sion and  floating  of  solid  bodies  in  any  kind  of  fluids 
is  as  follows  : — 

First. — Any  solid  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  displaces 
exactly  its  own  bulk  of  fluid,  and  the  force  with  which 
the  body  is  buoyed  up  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  which  is  displaced ;  therefore  the  body  will  '  ik 
or  swim,  according  as  its  own  weight  is  greater  or  less 
than  the  bulk  of  displaced  fluid.  Thb  refers  to  bodies 
of  less  density  than  water. 

Secotid. — Any  solid  body  of  a  greater  density  than 
water,  when  wholly  immersed  in  that  fluid,  loses  exactly 
ae  much  of  its  weight  as  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk 
of  the  water-  that  is,  of  the  water  which  it  displaces. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  these  propositions 
should  be  fully  comprehended,  for  they  explain  innu- 
merable phenomena  in  nature  in  reference  to  the  float- 
ing or  swimming  of  bodies  in  water  or  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Water,  as  has  been  explained,  consists  of  in- 
numerable small  particles  pressing  in  r.11  directions,  or 
upwards  as  well  as  downwards.  Let  us  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  a  supposed  single  particle  in  the  mass:  while 
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the  liquid  ii  in  k  condition  of  repoie,  we  may  imagine 
tlie  particle  to  be  lustained  between  contending  forces 
— tlie  force  of  a  column  of  purticlea  abore,  and  the 
equally  strong  force  of  narticles  beneath,  pushing  to  get 
Upward  or  away  from  this  column. 

Let  us  now  substitute  any  solid  object  for  the  sup- 
posed particle;  for  example,  the  quadrangular  object 
AH  represented  In  a  vessel  of  wate' 
I  A  J    fig.  12.    This  object,  supposed  to  bo 

■■■~'^M|||  of  the  same  density  as  water,  which 
^^H__^^^^H  we  see  is  «unk  in  a  buoyant  condition 
^^■""'I^H  in  tlio  water,  has  displaced  a  moss  of 
H^^^^^H  particles,  nil  of  which  woro  operated 
^^^^KB^StB  upon  in  the  manner  of  the  supposed 
Fig  111.  single  particle.   This  object,  then, by 

taking  the  place  of  the  mass  of  particles,  has  become 
■ubject  to  tne  same  contending  forces,  and  is  conse- 
quently floated  or  sustained  to  the  same  extent  as  the^ 
were.  If  we  suppose  that  the  weight  of  the  object  is 
two  pounds,  liquid  to  the  amount  of  two  pounds  is  dis- 
placed, and  the  object  is  pressed  upwards  with  the  force 
of  two  pounds.  Or,  to  vary  the  example — suppose  that 
only  the  lower  half  beneath  the  lute  C  is  the  solid  ob- 
ject, and  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  upper  half  is 
water,  the  object  is  still  pressed  upwards  with  a  force 
of  two  pounds;  but  being  one  pound  weight  in  itself, 
and  havmg  a  pouud  of  water  above  it,  it  remains  sus- 
pended in  equilibrium. 

These  examples  refer  to  bodies  which  are  of  (he  same 
density  or  weight  as  water,  bulk  for  bulk;  we  shall 
now  take  an  example  of  a  body  specifically  lighter  than 
water,  by  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  buoyancy 
is  governed  by  the  same  principle: — Fig.  13  represents  a 
■olid  object  A  B  half  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water.  In 
this,  as  in  all  cases  in  which  there 
is  a  portion  of  the  object  cbove  the 
water,  the  weight  of  that  portion  is 
bonie  by,  and  therefore  conveyed  to, 
the  portion  which  is  immersed.  Thus, 
in  the  example  before  us,  the  por- 
tion B,  though  less  than  a  pound 
Pig.  la  weight  in  itself,  by  supporting  A,  be- 

comes, we  shall  say,  a  pound,  and  displaces  a  pound  of 
water;  it  is  therefore  buoyed  up  with  the  corresponding 
force  of  a  pound. 

Whether  a  body  be  large  or  small  in  bulk  in  propor- 
tion to  its  weight,  its  displacement  of  water  depends 
exclusively  on  its  weight,  so  long  as  it  is  not  heavier 
than  water.  A  vessel  of  cork,  wood,  or  any  substance 
lighter  than  water,  weighing  a  thousand  tons,  displaces 
exactly  the  same  weight  of  water,  or  is  buoyed  up  with 
the  same  degree  of  force. 

From  these  circumstances,  it  appears  that  the  entire 
weight  of  aay  floating  body  may  be  calculated  by  mea- 
■uriug  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  displaces.  On 
immersing  a  stone,  or  any  other  solid  object,  in  water, 
it  is  found  to  be  buoyed  up  in  proportion  as  its  specific 
gravity  is  less  than  that  of  water.  If  its  specific  gra- 
vity be  greater  than  water,  it  wil'.  sink  to  the  bottom, 
and  if  less,  it  will  swim.  As  the  water  of  the  ocean  be- 
comes of  greater  specific  gravity  the  gi'eater  the  depth, 
it  may  happen  that  an  object  which  sinks  at  the  top  of 
the  water,  will  remain  suspended  in  equilibrium  when 
it  descends  to  a  point  at  which  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  water  is  equal  to  its  own. 

Whate^f  A*  be  the  weight  of  any  solid  object  when 
Weighed  la  air,  its  apparent  weight  is  lessened  when 
weighed  in  water.  Thus  a  stone  may  be  moved  with 
comparative  ease  in  water,  which  cannot  be  lilted  with- 
out considerable  difficulty  on  land.  The  apparent  di- 
minution of  weight  in  these  cases  is  caused  by  the  sup- 
port afforded  by  the  liquid.  Attraction  of  gravitation, 
which  is  the  cause  of  what  we  call  weight,  is  counter- 
acted more  in  water  than  in  air,  because  the  water  has 
a  tendency  to  buoy  up  the  object.  The  weight  of  any 
object  in  water  is  thereby  lessened  to  the  extent  of  the 
Weight  of  a  bulk  of  liquid  equal  to  the  size  of  the  object. 
If  the  object  displace  a  pound  of  water,  it  will  weigh  a 
pound  lighter  in  water  than  in  air, 
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The  circumstance  of  any  solid  object  displacing  Ul 
own  bulk  of  liquid,  and  losing  exactly  as  much  of  its 
weight  as  the  weight  of  that  bulk  of  liauiu  which  it  dis- 
places, has  led  to  the  use  of  the  hydroaiatio  or  water 
balance,  for  ascertain- 
ing the  intrinsic  value 
of  gold  and  other  pre- 
cious metals.  For  ex- 
ample, by  knowing,  in 
the  first  place,  how 
much  water  a  pound 
of  pure  gold  displaces, 
and  then  weighing  in 
water,  as  in  fig.  14, 
an  object  said  to  be 
a  pound  of    gii'.d,  we  *''*•  '*• 

should  observe  whether  it  displaced  tlie  proper  quan- 
tity of  water;  if  it  displaced  more  than  was  proper, 
then  wo  should  be  certain  that  it  contained  alloy,  or 
some  inferior  substance,  being  too  bulky  for  a  pound 
of  gold.     Such  weights  are  used  by  goldsmiths. 

Thus  if  a  piece  of  gold  weigh  1!)^  ounces  in  air,  it 
would  weigh  only  18^  ounces  in  water;  the  ounce  of 
weight  thus  counteracted  being  Just  the  weight  of  the 
water  that  the  gold  displaces.  Therefore  the  weight  of 
the  gold  would  be  to  that  of  the  water  as  19^  ounces  to 
1  ounce;  that  is,  the  specific  gravity  of  gold  is  19^,  if 
water  is  taken  for  the  standard. 

We  may  cause  an  object,  such  as  a  light  hollow  ball 
or  bladder,  to  displace  much  more  water  than  what  is 
equal  to  its  own  weight;  but  in  doing  so,  we  must  press 
the  ball  into  the  water,  and  that  degree  of  pressure 
compensates  the  deficiency  of  weight  in  the  ball.  Thus 
extraneous  pressure  on  a  floating  body,  and  weight  in 
the  body  itself,  are  the  same  thing  as  respeots  buoyancy. 

The  human  body,  in  a  state  of  health,  with  the  lungs 
full  of  air,  is  specifically  lighter  than  water,  and  more 
80  in  the  sea  than  in  fresh  water.  Persons,  therefore, 
on  going  or  falling  into  water,  cannot  possibly  sink, 
unless  they  struggle  so  as  to  prevent  the  liquid  from 
buoying  them  up.  The  body  will  float  with  a  bulk  of 
about  half  the  head  above  the  surface;  and  thus  a  per- 
son who  cannot  swim  may  live  and  breathe,  until  chilled, 
or  otherwise  paralysed,  by  simply  stretching  himself  on 
his  back,  and  lying  with  his  face  above  the  water.  By 
throwing  the  arms  out  of  the  water,  the  body  does  not 
displace  so  much  liquid ;  its  weight  is  increased,  and  it 
naturally  sinks.  Ignorance  of  these  facte,  and  want  of 
resolution,  cause  many  deaths  by  drowning. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  apparatus  for  preventing 
drowning,  called  life-preservers.  The  most  common 
are  those  which  consist  of  pieces  of  cork,  or  other  very 
light  material,  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 
But  air-tight  bags  are  preferable,  as  they  may  be  said 
scarcely  to  encumber  the  body  when  empty,  and,  as 
danger  approaches,  they  can  be  inflated  with  ease  by 
being  blown  into.  Life-boats  have  largo  quantities  of 
cork  in  their  structure,  and  also  air-tight  vessels  made 
of  thin  metallic  plates;  so  that,  even  when  the  boat  is 
tilled  with  water,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  still  floa*'' 
above  the  general  surface.  The  bodies  of  some  animals, 
as  sea-fowl,  and  many  other  species  of  birds,  are  con- 
siderably lighter  than  water.  The  feataers  with  which 
they  are  covered  add  very  much  to  their  buoyancy. 
Quadrupeds  swim  much  easier  than  men,  because  the 
natural  motion  of  their  legs  in  walking  or  running  is 
that  which  best  fits  them  for  swimming.  Fishes  uro 
enabled  to  change  their  specific  gravity  by  means  of  an 
air-bag  with  which  they  are  provided.  When  the  air- 
bag  is  distended,  they  rise  to  the  surface;  and  when  it 
is  contracted,  they  descend  to  the  bottom. 

The  buoyant  property  of  liquids  is  independent  of 
their  depth  or  expanse ;  for  if  there  be  only  enough  of 
water  to  surround  an  object  plunged  into  it,  the  object 
will  float  as  effectually  as  if  it  htid  been  immersed  in  a 
large  mass  of  water.  Thus  a  few  pounds  of  water  may 
float  an  object  which  is  a  ton  in  weight.  Wo  account 
for  these  phenomena  by  the  law  of  pressure  in  liquids 
being  as  vertical  height,  not  m  width  of  column,  and 
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by  k  body  bring  buoyed  up  with  a  force  exactly  in  pro- 
portion  t«  the  weight  of  water  which  it  digplacoe.  Theie 
Important  truths  iu  hydroitatica  teach  the  practical 
]«Mon,  that  if  cauali  be  made  only  aa  deep  or  wide  oi 
will  afford  water  to  iiirround  the  TosteU  placed  upon 
them,  tbey  will  be  autiicinntlv  large  for  all  purpoiva  of 
buoyancy  and  navigation.  A  ihip  floatv  no  better  on 
the  face  of  a  iheet  of  water  milei  in  width,  than  it 
would  do  on  a  mill-pond,  provid-id  there  be  enough  of 
water  in  the  pond  to  keep  it  off  the  bottom. 

Erery  lolid  body  poMegset  a  centre  qf  gravity,  which 
is  the  point  upon  or  about  which  the  body  balances 
itself,  and  remains  in  a  state  of  rest  or  equilibrium  in 
any  position.  The  equilibrium  of  floating  bodies  is 
regulated  iu  the  same  manner.  The  floating  body  has 
a  centre  of  gravity,  about  which  the  whole  mass  will 
balance  itself  iu  the  liquid;  the  heaviest  side  will  sink 
lowest,  and  the  more  light  will  be  uppermost. 

In  reference  to  floating  bodies,  there  is  a  point  called 
the  centre  (tf  buoyancy ;  this  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  liquid  which  is  ^splaced.  If  the  floating  body  bo 
of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  water,  then  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  will  be  at  the  same  point  in  the  floating  body 
as  it  would  have  been  in  the  water;  but  there  is  seldom 
this  uniformity,  at  least  not  in  resiels  tUN>d  for  purposes 
of  uavisation.  It  is  necesMury  that  all  such  vessels 
should  be  of  ft  leu  ipeciflo  gravity  than  water,  in  order 
that  a  port  of  their  weight  may  be  composed  of  cargo, 
stores,  passengers,  &c.  and  that  they  may  bo  sufiiciently 
buoyant.  Heavy  materials,  called  ballast,  are  usui.'  y 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  holds  of  vessels,  to  insure 
a  low  centre  of  gravity.  A  ship  of  the  largest  capacity 
and  burden,  with  its  centre  ot  gravity  properly  regu- 
lated, rests  in  the  water  with  r  ..  tateliness  and  stability 
which  cannot  be  destroyed,  except  by  gome  extraordi- 
nary violence. 

HVOROMUTEBS. 

If  a  substance  be  weighed  in  two  fluids,  the  weights 
trhich  it  losjs  in  each  are  as  the  specific  gravities  of 
those  fluids.  Thus  a  cubic  inch  of  lea<l  loses  253  grains 
when  weighed  in  water,  and  only  209  grains  when 
weighed  iu  rectified  spirit;  therefore  a  cubic  inch  of 
rectified  spirit  weighs  209  greins,  an  equal  bulk  of 
water  weighing  253 ;  and  so  the  specific  gravity  of 
water  is  about  a  fourth  greater  than  that  of  the  spirit. 
The  instrument  called  a  hydrometer  is  constructed 
upon  this  principle.  Its  name  is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words,  signifying  meaiure  of  water ;  but  it  is  of 
course  used  for  ascf^rtaining  the  density  of  all  kinds 
of  liquids.  There  aro  various  kinds  of  hydrometers. 
One  of  them  consists  of  a  gloss  or  copper  ball  with  a 
stem,  on  which  is  marked  a  scale  of  equal  parts  or 
degrees.  When  immersed  in  any  fluid,  the  stem  sinks 
to  a  certain  depth,  which  is  indicated  by  the  graduated 
scale.  The  depth  to  which  it  sinks  in 
the  standard  of  comparison  bp^ng  known, 
wo  can  thus  easily  nsccrtiiin  how  much 
it  is  specifically  heavier  or  lighter  than 
the  fluid. 

Much  in  the  same  manner  is  con- 
structed another  hydrometer  of  great 
delicacy  and  exactness.  It  consists, 
fig.  15,  of  a  ball  of  glass,  b,  about 
three  inches  diameter,  with  another,  a, 
joined  to  it,  and  opening  into  it,  of 
one  inch  diameter,  and  a  brass  neck  d, 
into  which  is  screwed  a  wire  ae,  di- 
vided into  inches  and  tenths  of  an 
inch,  about  ten  inches  long  and  one- 
fortieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  instrument  is 
4000  grains  when  loaded  with  small 
weights,  such  as  shot,  in  the  lower  ball 
e.  When  plunged  into  water  in  the  jar,  this  instru- 
ment ii  found  to  sink  an  inch  if  a  single  grain  be 
laid  upon  the  top  a ;  hence  a  tenth  of  a  gram  sinks 
it  a  tenth  of  an  inch.  So  great  is  the  delicacy  of 
thia  hydiometeri  that  the  difference  ia  specific  gravity 


of  one  part  in  40,000  can  be  detected.  Its  total  weight 
of  4U00  grains  is  convenient  fur  comparing  water;  but 
the  quantity  of  shot  in  the  lower  ball  can  be  varied,  so 
OS  to  adapt  the  instrument  to  measure  the  specific 
gravities  of  fluids  lighter  or  heavier  than  the  stiuidard 
of  comparison. 

There  is  another  very  simple  hydrometer,  which 
consists  of  a  number  of  glass  beads  of  different  weights, 
but  whose  proportions  are  known,  and  the  beads 
marked  accordingly.  These  are  dro]>ped  into  the  fluid 
under  examination,  until  one  is  found  which  neither 
sinks  to  the  bottom  nor  swims  upon  the  surface,  but 
remains  at  rest  wherever  it  is  placed  in  the  liquid; 
and  this  bead  being  numbered,  indicates  the  specific 
gravity. 

In  making  calculations  of  the  strength  and  specific 
gravity  of  spirits  by  the  above  or  any  other  means, 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  degree  of'^teirierature  of 
the  liquid.  Heat  expands  the  liquor,  and  renders  it 
Bpecifir«lly  lighter;  all  spirits  are  therefore  more  bulky, 
ill  proportion  to  their  weight,  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
and  also  apparently  stronger,  not  really  so. 
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Fig.  IS. 


Having  detailed  the  laws  and  properties  of  water  in 
a  state  of  rest  or  equilibrium,  we  nave  now  to  mention 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  these  laws,  and 
also  the  effects  which  are  produced  upon  liquids  by  the 
application  of  forces,  whether  natural  or  artificial. 

WATER  A  MECHANICAL  AGENT. 

Water,  as  already  explained  in  the  Laws  of  Matter 
AND  Motion,  may  be  made  a  useful  agent  of  power, 
merely  by  allowing  it  to  act  wi(  h  the  force  of  its  own 
gravity,  as  in  turning  a  mill;  ard  in  this  manner  it  is 
extensively  employed  in  all  civi  Used  countries  possess- 
ing brooks  which  are  suflicientl}  rapid  iu  their  descent. 
But  water  muy  be  rendered  otherwise  useful  as  an 
agent  of  force  in  the  arts.  A.  though  subtile  in  sub- 
stance, and  eluding  the  grasp  if  those  who  desire  to 
handle  and  hold  it,  it  can,  withoi  t  alteration  of  tem- 
perature, be  made  to  act  as  a  i.\echanieal  power,  aa 
conveniently  and  usefully  aa  if  it  were  a  solid  substance 
like  iron,  stone,  or  wood.  The  lever,  the  screw,  the 
inclined  plane,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  mechanical 
powers,  arc  not  more  remarkable  as  instruments  of 
force  than  water,  a  single  gallon  of  which  may  be 
made  to  perform  what  cannot  be  accomplished  (except 
at  enormous  cost  and  labour)  by  the  strongest  metal. 

To  render  wattr  serviceable  as  an  instrument  of  force, 
it  must  be  confined,  and  an  attempt  then  made  to  com- 
press it  into  less  than  its  natural  bulk.  In  making  this 
attempt,  the  impressed  f  irce  is  freely  communicated 
th<^ugh  the  mass,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  avoid  com- 
pression, the  liquid  will  repel  whatever  <novable  object 
IS  presented  to  it.  The  force  with  whicn  water  may  be 
squirted  from  a  boy's  syringe,  gives  but  a  feeble  idea 
of  the  power  of  liquids  when  subjected,  in  a  state  of 
confinement,  to  the  impression  of  external  force. 

The  mechanical  force  of  water  is  exemplified  by  the 
hydraulic  press.  This  is  an  engine  employed  by  paper- 
makers,  printers,  and  manufacturers  of  various  kinds 
of  gooiis,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  high  degree  of 
pressure  or  smooth  glazed  finish  to  their  respective 
articles.  It  has  generally  superseded  the  screw  press, 
on  account  of  its  much  greater  power,  with  a  less  de- 
gree of  trouble  ■*.  risk  of  injury  to  the  mechanism. 
Fig.  16  represen  e  out  line  of  a  hydraulic  press.  AB 
is  the  frame,  ^.  .sisting  of  four  upright  pillars  sup- 
porting a  cross  top  of  great  strer^-th,  ant  against  which 
the  pressure  takes  place  in  an  upward  direction.  C,the 
material  to  be  pressed,  is  forced  upward  by  D,  »  rmind 
iron  piston.  This  piston  is  very  nicely  fitted  in^o  an 
iron  case  £,  which  has  a  cavity  F  for  receiving  the 
water:  the  neck  of  the  case  grasps  the  piston  so  t'.ghtly, 
that  no  water  can  escape.    A  small  pipe  Q  conveys 
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water  into  tho  hollow  cavity  from  a  fi)rcinc-piiinp  II, 
which  BtaixU  in  a  trough  ot'  wiiter  T.  All  that  part 
L  *  of    the    apparatim 


liviuw  the  Bimo  of 
the  pillar*  \*  aunk 
out  of  ii|;ht  in  the 
f^rouncl.  The  pump 
appariitui  ii  horu 
n'prt'ncntutl  aa  fx- 
Roediuxly  simple, 
but  in  real  ma- 
chine* it  in  very 
complex,  and  of 
fjrcat  iKjwcr.  The 
])uuip,  on  bcinj; 
wrought,  forcoH  the 
water  into  the 
cavity.  There  the 
water,  in  eudca- 
vouring  to  escape, 
o])erateii  upon    tho 
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movable  piston,  which  it  causes  Rlowly  to  rise  with  its 
burden.  The  pressure  thus  exerted  by  the  liquid  almost 
exceeds  belief:  unless  the  case  for  the  water  bo  of  enor- 
mous strength,  it  will  be  rent  in  an  instant,  as  if  made 
of  tho  weaxest  material.  AVhuu  the  weight  has  been 
raised  to  tho  reijuircd  height,  a  stoi>cock  is  turned 
upon  the  pipe,  and  tho  apparatus  remains  at  rest. 
The  opening  of  the  cock  allows  tho  water  to  gush  out, 
and  the  weight  accordingly  sinks. 

The  mode  of  calculating  the  power  of  tho  hydraulic 
press  is  analogous  to  that  for  calculating  lever  powers. 
Thus  the  proportion  is  estinuitcd  between  tho  small 
bore  of  the  pump  aud  the  large  bore  of  the  cavity  or 
barrel  for  the  piston.  Suppose  that  the  pump  has  only 
one  thousandth  of  the  area  of  the  barrel,  and  if  a  man, 
by  means  of  its  lever  handle,  prefis  its  rod  down  with 
a  force  of  five  hundred  pounds,  the  piston  of  the  barrel 
will  rise  with  a  force  of  oue  tliousand  times  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  or  more  than  two  hundreil  tons.  A  boy 
working  the  pump  by  a  long  handle  or  lever,  and  taking 
a  sufficiency  of  time,  will  raise  a  pressure  of  thousands 
of  tons. 

In  the  hydraulic  press,  a  force-pump  is  employed  for 
the  sake  of  convenience;  the  same  end  could  be  attained 
by  a  small  column  of  water  of  a  great  elevation,  on  the 
principle  of  pressure  in  liquids  being  as  vertical  height. 

ACJIEDICTO— FOUNTAINS. 

The  tendency  in  a  liquid  to  find  its  level,  has  per- 
mitted the  construction  of  apparatus,  consisting  of  pines 
and  cisterns,  for  supplying  towns  with  water.  No 
■pccies  of  hydraulic  machine  has  been  of  such  great 
use  to  mankind  as  this  apparatus. 

In  ancient  times,  the  fact  of  water  rising  to  a  uni  - 
fonn  level  in  every  part  of  its  volume,  was  either  r.ot 
perfectly  understood,  or  there  was  a  deficiency  of  ma- 
terials wherewith  to  construct  the  apparatus  required 
for  carrying  water  a  great  distance.  From  whatever 
cause,  towns  were  in  tnese  times  supplied  with  water 
by  means  of  oiHiii  canals,  either  cut  in  tho  level  ground, 
or  supported  on  the  top  of  arches  built  for  the  purpose. 
These  structures,  with  their  elevated  channels,  weie 
called  aqueducts.  In  Italy,  and  some  other  countries 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  remains  of  stupendous 
aqueducts,  miles  in  length,  still  exist. 

By  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  fluids,  and  by  possess- 
ing an  abundance  of  lead  and  iron,  we  are  enabled,  in 
tho  present  day,  to  construct  apparatus  for  supplying 
towns  with  water  in  a  manner  the  most  etfectual  and 
simple;  causing  a  cheap  iron  or  leaden  tube,  sunk  in 
the  ground,  to  perform  the  office  of  the  most  expensive 
and  magnificent  aqueduct.  The  method  of  supplying 
towns  with  water  consists  hi  leading  a  pipe,  of  sufficient 
diameter,  from  a  lake,  river,  or  fountain  of  fresh  and 
pure  water,  to  the  place  where  the  supply  is  required. 
The  iron  pipes  used  for  this  purpose  are  composed  of  a 
number  of  short  pieces  soldered  together,  and  extend- 
ing to  any  length,  or  in  any  diiectiou.  From  these 
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main  jiipei  smaller  tulwa  of  lead  are  led  Into  the 
houses  requiring  the  supply  of  water;  and  by  means 
of  these  minor  tubes,  the  water  may  be  carried  to  any 
point  which  is  not  of  a  higher  level  than  the  original 
fountain  attbrtling  the  supply. 

Fig.  17  is  a  representation  of  tho  nio<lo  of  supplying 
towns  with  water  in  this  convenient  manner.  A  pipe 
is  observed  to  )>roceed  from  a  lake  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
down  into  a  valley,  and  thence  to  supply  a  house  situ- 
ated on  tho  opi>oRitr  rixing  ground.  Fimn  the  pipe,  in 
its  passage  across  llic  \  Jtlley,  a  small  tube  is  earned  to 
supply  an  ornamental  fountain  or  jet  dVau.  Tho  water 
spouts  from  th's  jet  d'cau  with  a  forco  corresiMnding 
to  tho  height  of  tho  lake  above. 


Fig.  17. 

In  towns  not  commanding  a  supply  of  water  from  a 
sufficient  height,  tho  water  is  forced  by  an  apparatus 
of  pumps  to  an  elevated  reservoir,  and  from  that  the 
pipes  are  laid.  When  the  water  is  impure,  or  loaded 
with  muddy  particles,  it  is  usual  to  purify  it  by  filtra- 
tion at  tho  reservoir;  it  is  made  to  filter  or  ooze  through 
a  mass  of  fine  sund,  in  which  tho  particles  of  mud  ore 
deposited. 

Springs  in  tho  ground  are  natural  hydraulic  opera- 
tions, and  are  accounted  for  or  principles  connected 
with  the  laws  of  fluids.  One  kin  .  of  springs  is  caused 
by  capillary  attraction,  or  natural  attractive  force  by 
which  liquids  rise  in  small  tubes,  porous  substances,  or 
between  flat  bodies  closely  laid  towards  each  other. 
This  species  of  power  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  the 
mutual  attraction  of  matter,  and  is  as  unaccountable 
as  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  or  tho  attraction  exer- 
cised by  the  loadstone.  Springs  from  capillary  attrac- 
tion aiti  believed  to  bo  less  common,  and  of  smaller 
importance,  than  springs  which  originate  from  the  ob- 
vious cause  of  water  finding  its  level.  The  water  which 
falls  in  the  fonn  of  rain  sinks  into  tho  ground  in  high 
vituatious,  and  finds  an  outlet  at  a  lower  level,  though 
perhaps  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Some  springs  are  also  accounted  for  by  a  reference 
to  atmospheric  aotion,  but  these  will  form  a  subject  of 
notice  under  the  head  Pneumatics. 

FRICTION  BKTWEEN  FLUIDS  AND  SOLIDS. 

The  flowing  of  water  through  pipes,  or  in  natural 
channels,  is  liable  to  be  materially  affected  by  friction. 
Water  flows  smoothly,  and  with  least  retardation  from 
friction,  when  the  channel  is  perfectly  smooth  and 
straight.  Jvvery  little  inequality  which  is  presented  to 
the  linuid  helps  to  retard  it,  and  so  likewise  does  every 
bend  or  angle  in  its  path.  A  smooth  leaden  pipe  will 
I'lus  convey  more  water  than  a  wooden  pipe  of  tho 
St  me  capacity.  Practically,  an  allowance  is  mode  in 
tl.e  magnitude  of  pipes  for  the  loss  of  speed  by  friction. 
Where  the  length  ot  the  tube  is  consiuerable,  and  there 
are  several  bondings,  it  is  not  unusual  to  allow  a  third 
of  the  capacity  for  retardation.  By  increasing  the 
capacity  of  pii>es,  a  prodigious  gain  is  secured  in  the 
transmission  of  water.  The  loss  from  friction  on  '.t 
small  tube  of  an  inch  diameter  of  bor^  is  so  great,  thut 
one  of  twice  the  capacity  will  deliver  five  times  as 
much  water. 

The  rate  at  which  water  flows  from  an  orifice  in  a 
reservoir,  or  contaiuing  vessel,  ia  affected  by  tho  situa- 
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tioA  and  the  ihapo  of  the  orince.  The  tnoit  farourable 
lituation  fur  the  orilicu  i»  at  the  liuttoin  of  the  voihcI; 
but  the  velocity  uf  the  ouiiHiiion  h  not  In  tho  ratio  of 
the  lieieht  of  tiie  liquid,  or  of  a  perpendicular  column 
of  particles;  for  as  the  water  presRos  in  all  direction* 
alike,  there  i»  from  all  parts  of  the  vessel  a  f^onoral 
rush,  as  it  were,  to  the  outlet,  thus  putting  the  whole 
mass  in  motion. 

Although  the  rush  of  water  at  the  outlet  is  not  as 
the  ratio  of  tlie  depth,  it  depends  upon  tho  depth. 
Thus  if  a  vessel  ten  feet  high  bo  nenetrated  at  the  siilo 
on  a  level  with  the  bottom,  and  tlie  water  stand  at  two 
feet  and  a  half  within,  it  will  issue  outwards  with  a 
certain  degree  of  velocity.  If  the  height  cf  tho  water 
bo  (iua<lruuled  —  that  is,  if  tho  vessel  bo  filled—  the 
velocity  will  be  doubled.  In  order  to  obtain  a  throe- 
fold  velocity,  a  ninefold  depth  is  necessary ;  for  a  four- 
fold velocity,  sixteen  times  the  depth  is  required;  and 
BO  on.  In  fact,  in  whatever  proiwrtion  the  velocity  of 
efflux  is  increased,  the  quantity  of  liquid  discharged  in 
a  given  time  must  be  also  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  hence  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  con- 
jointly with  its  degree  of  velocity  will  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  pressure.  There  is  here  a  striking 
coincidence  between  the  descent  of  water  and  tho  rela- 
tion which  exists  between  the  height  from  which  a  body 
falls  and  tho  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  fall. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  water  rushes  with  most 
advantage  from  an  orifice,  when  tho  orifice  is  iu  the 
form  of  a  short  round  tube  inserted  into  the  vessel,  and 
of  a  length  equal  to  twice  its  diameter. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  if  the  pipe,  instead  of 
being  flush  or  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir, 
entered  into  it  to  some  distance,  it  had  the  efl^ect  of 
making  the  flow  of  water  even  less  than  that  which 
issued  through  the  simple  hole  without  any  pipe.    The 
singular  fact  of  a  pipe  and  hole  of  the  same  diameter 
discharging  ditlbrent  quantities  of  water  under  different 
circumstances,  whilst  the  head  or  pressure  remains  the 
same,  must  be  accounted  for  by  cross  or  opposing  cur- 
rents boing  created  by  tho  rush  which  all  fluids  make 
to  the  orifice.    Currents  will  thu.i  form  from  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  containing  vessel,  and  by  their  inertia 
they  will  cross  each  other,  and  thus  impede  the  descent 
of  the  pei-pcndicular  column,  causing  the  water  which 
issues  to  run  in  a  screw-like  form;  this,  however,  is  in 
a  great  measure  obviated  by  the  application  of  a  short 
tube  from  the  aperture.    That  the  projection  of  the 
tube  too  far  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel  should  make 
the  flow  less  than  if  there  were  no  pipe  at  all,  mav  be 
thus  explained: — Tho   columns  which   descend  from 
near  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  by  turning  up  again  to 
reach  the  discharging  orifice,  come  into  more  direct 
opposition   to  the  motion  of  the   central  descending 
columns,  whilst  they  are  at  the  same  time  themselves 
compelled  to  turn  suddenly,  in  opposition  to  their  own 
inertia,  before  they  can   enter  the  pi]>e.     Thus  the 
discharge  is  more  effectually  impeded  than  if  it  were 
proceedmg  from  a  simple  opening  iu  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel. 

The  tube  for  the  discharge  of  water  should  not  only 
be  short  and  round,  but  also  trumpet-mouthed  or  fun- 
nel-shaped, both  internally  and  externally,  that  being 
the  form  which  admits  the  flow  of  liquid  with  the  leasi 
possible  retardation. 

The  effects  of  friction  between  liquids  and  solids  are 
nowhere  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  flo'.ving  of  rivers.  The 
natural  tendency  in  the  water  to  descend  ut  a  certain 
speed,  is  limited  'jy  the  roughness  of  the  bottom,  bends 
in  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  small  projections  on 
the  banks.  From  these  causes,  the  water  in  a  river 
flows  with  different  velocities  at  different  parts  in  any 
vertical  section  across  tho  current.  It  flows  at  a  slower 
rate  of  speed  at  and  near  the  bottom  than  at  the  sur- 
face, and  also  slower  at  the  sides  than  at  the  middle. 

The  resistance  which  a  body  moving  in  liquid  meets 
with  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  solid,  is  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body;  in  other 


double  rate  of  ipo<Nl.  This  is  oaall^  eiplained: — A 
vessel  moving  at  the  rate  of  ouo  mile  |ier  ht<ur  dis- 
places a  certain  ([uantity  of  water,  and  with  a  certain 
velocity;  if  It  move  twice  as  fast,  it  of  course  displaces 
twice  as  many  particles  in  the  same  time,  and  requires 
to  be  moved  by  twice  tho  force  on  that  account;  but 
it  also  dis|>laces  every  particle  with  a  double  velocity, 
and  requires  another  doubling  of  the  power  on  this 
account ;  the  power  thus  twice  doubled  becomes  a  power 
of  four.  When  the  body  is  moved  with  a  speed  of 
three  or  four,  a  foive  of  nme  or  sixteen  is  wanted,  and 
so  on.  Thus  tho  resistance  increases  as  the  square  of 
tho  speed. 

This  important  law  suggests  practical  hints  of  con- 
siderable importance.  For  instance,  in  steam  naviga- 
tion, if  an  engine  of  fifty-horse  power  impel  a  vessel  at 
the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour,  it  would  require  two 
of  the  same  power  to  drive  her  ten  miles  an  hour,  and 
three  such  to  drive  her  twelve  miles  an  hour;  hence 
the  enonnous  expense  of  fuel  attending  the  gaining  of 
a  high  degree  of  velocity. 

nKACTION  FROM  THE  EFFLUX  OF  FLUIDS. 

If  we  suppose  a  vessjl  filled  with  water,  tho  mntn 
will  be  at  rest,  as  every  lateral  pressure  is  counteracted 
by  a  perfectly  equal  but  opposite  one.  liut  if  an  open- 
ing or  orifice  is  made  in  any  of  tho  sides  of  the  con- 
taining vessel,  then  tho 
water  will  rush  forth, 
and  tho  pressure  will 
evidently  bo  removed  at 
this  spot,  whilst  the  por- 
tion of  the  side  diame- 
trically opposite  to  tho 
orifice  continues  to  be 
pressed  u]>on  as  strongly 
as  over.  The  consequence 
will  be,  that  the  whole 
vessel  and  its  contents,  if 
left  free  and  unobstructed  ; 
by  friction,  will  move  in  ' 
a  direction  opposed  to  tho 
direction  in  which  the 
stream  of  water  rushes 
out.    This  result  may  bo 

compared  to  the  recoil  experienced  in  firearms,  and 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  as  a  motive  force,  though 
as  yet  with  little  practical  benefit.  The  wheels  or  ma- 
chines moved  by  this  curious  force  are  generally  known 
as  *  Barker's  or  Segner's  water-mills,'  and  are  variously 
constructed.  In  the  accompanying  diagram,  fig.  18, 
the  apparatus  consists  of  a  vertical  tube  AD,  moving 
freely  on  a  pivot  C,  and  receiving  a  supply  of  water 
from  a  stream  D.  This  water  is  discharged  by  two 
opposite  horizontal  arms  ee',  the  jets  issuing  in  con- 
trary directions,  and  by  their  reaction  causing  a  rapid 
rotatory  nmtion  of  the  whole  machine.  In  practice,  it 
is  found  more  advantageous  to  reverse  the  apparatus, 
and  compel  the  water  to  enter  from  below,  by  which 
means  the  friction  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  main 
tube  and  its  contained  water  is  avoided. 


words,  the  resistance  is  not  twice,  but  four  tunes,  with  a   side  it  formerly  struck. 


ACTION  OP  WATER  Iff  aiVEHS. 

In  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  banka 
of  rivers  from  injury,  cither  from  the  regular  action  of 
tho  current  or  from  floods,  the  water  ought  to  be  allowed 
a  free  open  channel,  with  banka  of  a  -"sry  gradual 
descent.  The  utmost  violence  of  water  in  a  state  of 
motion  may  be  rendered  comparatively  harmless,  by 
allowing  the  flood  or  torrent  to  expend  itself  on  a  slop- 
ing or  shelving  shore.  Inattention  to  this  simple  fact 
in  hydraulics  frequently  causes  much  destruction  to 
property  on  the  banka  of  rivers. 

A  very  small  fixed  obstacle,  such  as  a  stone  or  pebble, 
may  partially  impede  and  turn  aside  a  brook  of  a  slow 
current.  The  water,  by  striking  on  a  stone  at  one  side, 
ia  bent  aside  to  the  opposite  bank,  a  little  farther  down ; 
there  it  strikes  upon  the  bank,  and  ia  returned  to  tho 


Thus  proceeding  in  currents 
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from  itJo  to  liJe,  the  l)Mik*  Imodiiio  worn  dowa  at  pnr- 
ticuUr  |)Ibc«i,  anil  in  time  %  new  and  Mqxintino  coiinM 
ii  ((iven  to  the  itream.  In  the  chdo  of  rirori  (lowing 
with  conaidenble  velocity,  Inipedituenti  of  thin  kind  are 
Uiuulljr  ovorconie,  and  trio  itrfain  niiniioi  iti  atraiKlit 
onward  ouunc,  danliing  down  uU  ouitaoloit  to  it*  iiro- 
gr«M.  Thui  riyen  are  genurnlly  winding  in  tncir 
ooune  iu  flat  countrie*,  and  itrai^bt  in  luountainoui 
i-SKioni.     (See  (Ibulooy,  p.  111.) 

It  lomotiinei  hapi>eni  that  tho  water  at  the  lurfiico 
of  a  rlyer  may  \m  niovin){  iu  one  ilirectlon,  while  tho 
water  at  the  liottom  ii  llowing  in  an  opiMiiite  direction. 
Thin  is  an  pxcccdingly  interoHtiiiK  phonoinonon,  which 
ii  obmrvod  to  occur  in  certain  riyor»  comniunicatin- 
with  tho  lea,  and  ii  caused  by  tho  action  of  tho  tidi-M, 
and  the  difference  of  iii)oci»io  cravity  in  lalt  and  freith 
water.  When  tho  tide  1»  ttowinff  inwards,  the  salt 
water  rushes  up  the  channel  of  the  river,  but  not  in 
■ucli  a  manner  as  to  stem  the  current  of  fresh  water, 
which,  beiiit;  lighter,  floats  on  tho  top  of  tho  salt  water, 
and  pursues  its  downward  course  to  tho  ocean.  In 
those  instances  in  which  there  is  no  great  disturbance 
of  tho  two  Tujuidi,  tho  fresh  water,  by  its  specific  light- 
ness, floats  on  the  surface  of  tho  sea  tu  a  distance  of 
many  miles  from  the  land. 

WAVES. 

Waves  are  the  risings  nnd  fallings  of  tho  water, 
caused  by  some  power,  such  as  the  blowing  of  the  wind. 
Tho  power,  whatever  it  hnp]ien  to  lie,  conimunlcutos  a 
force  to  the  mass  of  liquid,  and  a  series  of  undulations 
is  the  oonieauenco. 

These  unauUtioni  or  waves  exhibit  tho  transmission 
of  tho  communio*t«d  force.  The  force  does  not  advance 
or  alter  the  lateral  position  of  the  water  at  any  ^iven 
point ;  it  only  alt«n  the  water  in  its  vortical  position, 
or  iu  relation  to  it*  depth.  When,  therefore,  waves 
advance,  the  water  does  not  advance  with  them :  the 
water  but  rises  and  falls,  and  assumes  tho  figure  of 
undulations  on  its  surface.  When  (ho  undulations 
approach  the  shore,  tho  water  thou  acquires  a  ]>ro- 
gressivo  motion,  where  it  is  shallow;  and  by  friction  on 
the  bottom,  or  impulsion  against  tho  shore,  tho  coiuinu- 
nicated  force  is  exhausted.  The  shaking  of  a  carpet 
affords  an  exact  representation  of  tho  action  of  waves 
or  undulations. 

Waves  are  comparatively  superficial;  they  seldom, 
even  in  the  greatest  storms,  rise  to  a  height  of  mure 
than  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  calm  water,  and 
make  an  equal  descent  beneath,  making  altogether  an 
appearance  of  twenty-four  feet:  at  eiglit  or  ten  feet 
below  the  intervening  hollow  or  trough  of  tho  waves, 
the  wat^r  is  tranquil.  Waves  '  mountains  high'  is  only 
a  figure  of  speech. 

ALTEEATION  OP  TEMPERATURE. 

By  alteriM  the  tem|>eraturo  of  liquid  botlies,  they 
btMine  liabTe  to  pecw  j*r  laws,  and  exhibit  [>eculiar 
pbanomena. 

At  a  tem|>crature  •.>!  40  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
■Mineter,  water  is  at  the  point  of  greatest  density. 
Wken  tbr  temperature  is  reduced  below  this  point,  the 
fiuud  gr»<lually  increases  in  volume  till  it  reaches  32, 
wfcun  it  freezes.  When  the  temj)erature  is  raised  above 
40.  the  volume  increases  till  it  reaches  the  boiling- 
point,  at  whii-h  it  has  expanded  to  the  extent  of  l-22d 
additional  tu  its  bulk. 

In  conM<4uonoe  of  this  expansibility  in  heating,  hot 
or  warm  wM«r  is  specifically  lighter  than  cold  water; 
therefore,  it.  heating  any  mass  of  water  in  a  vessel  over 
a  fire,  the  lighter  or  wanned  particles  rise  to  the  top, 
while  the  cold  and  heavy  particles  sink  to  the  Inittom, 
to  be  heated  uiid  to  rise  in  their  turn.  In  this  manner 
the  process  of  heating  proceeds,  until  all  the  particles 
are  uf  a  uniform  temperature,  which  is  at  the  boiling 
point,  when  the  liquid  gradually  flies  off  iu  steam. 

If  water  be  heated  by  the  action  of  fire  or  the  sun's 
rays  on  its  uppv  >Hirface,  the  mass  is  longer  bi  attain- 
ing the  vaponfitt  pviut  than  when  lieat«4  ImIow,  b«- 
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cause  water  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  therefore 
the  heat  nenetratei  with  diMculty  through  the  upper 
stratum  or  warmed  lii|uid  to  reach  that  which  Is  ne- 
noath ;  mid  if  the  mass  lie  very  large—  as,  for  Instance, 
tho  ocoan~no  intensity  of  beat  nppliml  above  can 
warm  it  throughout,  or  to  any  considerable  depth. 

Ortain  currents  or  sets  of  the  ocean  are  known  to 
bo  priiducod  by  the  effort  to  attain  an  equability  of 
temperature  throughout.  The  power  of  the  sun's  rays 
at  and  near  tho  ocjuator  heats  the  sea  in  that  part  of 
its  volume  to  tho  depth  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet. 
This  up|ier  stratum  of  heated  water  flows  in  current* 
towards  the  north  and  south  poles,  and  there,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  toinpen  the  severity  of  tliu  cold.  The  water* 
of  tho  northern  and  southern  tracts  of  ocean,  displaced 
by  these  currents,  necessarily  sink  below  them,  and 
push  on  towards  tho  equator,  to  supply  the  deficiency 
caused  by  the  departure  of  the  waters  above.  Thus  in 
the  eoonomv  of  nature,  we  see  a  process  in  constant 
action  prccisolv  the  sumo  in  principle  as  that  upon 
which  the  artiticial  hot-water  apparatu*  ha*  been  eitab- 
lishod. 


PNBtTMATIOB, 

Pneumatics,  from  the  Oreok  word  pneuma,  breath  or 
air,  is  the  name  of  the  department  of  science  which 
relate*  to  the  weight,  pressure,  or  motion  of  air,  or  of 
any  aeriform  or  gaseous  fluid. 

It  was  anciently  supposed  that  the  air  of  tho  atmo- 
sphere was  an  element  or  simple  substance  in  nature. 
It  is  now  satisfactorily  established  that  air  is  not  an 
elementary  body,  but  is  composed  of  certain  gases 
(almost  wholly  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  as  explained 
under  MrrEOROLOur)  m  intimate  union,  and  those 
gases  can  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a  limplo 
chemical  process. 

Air,  in  its  common  condition,  i*  a  thin  transparent 
fluid,  so  subtile,  that  it  cannot  be  handled,  and  wlien  at 
rest,  it  cannot  be  felt.  That  it  is  a  body,  however,  is 
quite  obvious,  because  we  feel  its  impression  or  force 
when  agitated  a*  wind,  or  when  we  weve  our  hand 
quickly  through  it.  In  the  quick  motion  of  the  hand, 
we  feel  that  it  is  partially  opposed  by  something;  and 
in  inhaling  breath  into  tho  lungs,  we  feel  that  wo  are 
drawing  something  through  the  mouth — that  torneih^  :y 
is  atmoNphoric  air. 

Air,  like  every  other  substance,  whether  toliJ  or 
fluid,  possesses  h  <'«>rluin  gravity  or  weight.  'Itttr  vriKht 
of  air  certainly,  bulk  for  Dulk,  is  much  leas  >Am  that 
uf  water;  still  the  weight  may  be  accurate^  eeeqmited. 
A  iNittlo  full  of  air  weighs  heavier  in  a  WhBC»  than  a 
bottle  of  tho  same  cajiacity  from  which  tite  air  has  been 
extracted,  A  cubic  foot  of  water,  a»  has  been  men- 
tioned, weighs  1000  ounce*.  A  cubic  foot  of  air  weighs 
only  £23  grains,  being  a  little  moru  than  one  ounce; 
water,  therefore,  is  about  840  times  heavier  than  the 
air  of  our  atmosphere.  Inasmuch  as  water  is  a  standard 
fur  comparing  the  gravities  of  liquids,  air  is  a  standard 
in  the  sumo  respect  for  all  ai!rial  substances. 

Tho  specific  gravity  of  air  being  denominated  1000, 
oxygen  gas  is  Till;  nitrogen  ^  972;  hydrogen  gas 
(i!>;  and  carbonic  acid  gas  1529.  The  lightest  of  these 
kinds  of  gas,  therefore,  is  hydrogen,  and  the  heaviest 
carbonic  acid.  Jleuce,  if  indefinite  quantities  of  these 
aiiriforin  bodies  wore  placed  ii  a  vessel,  or  in  an  apart- 
ment, we  should  find  that,  after  certain  portions  had 
tfone  into  intimate  union,  according  to  the  laws  by 
which  they  combine,  the  enrplus  portions  of  each  would 
assume  relative  positions  according  to  their  respective 
weights — the  heaviest  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lightest 
tu  the  top.  Such  an  experiment  would  resemble  that 
previously  noticed  of  the  mixture  of  mercury,  oil, 
water,  and  spirit*. 

Air,  and  all  kind*  of  gasee,  are  rendered  lighter  by 
the  application  of  heat,  for  then  the  particles  in  the 
ma**  are  repelled  ixom  each  other,  tmd  occupy  a  greater 
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•pftM;  thU  procMi  of  ll||hteiiinK  or  thinulnx  i«  callml 
rarul'auliuii.  Uurttiud  air,  Ihiiuk  ipotiittckU/  lightMl, 
muuiitt  abuve  that  uf  a  uommuu  iluiiiity.  TU«  wariua»t 
air  it  alwajri  at  tba  top  ul'  a  room,  aud  tht  coldevt  at 
the  tM>ttuiii. 

Air  ii  (liitiiiKuiiihotl  from  water  nut  only  hy  ill  ox- 
treiue  coiuiiarutivu  li^jlitnoM,  but  by  tba  |>ru|>erty  »!' 
•lanticity;  it  i*  a  uuiiiproHibla  and  oluMtiu  Uuid,  Whun 
any  (|uuntity  uf  air  i«  cumuruMiud  into  a  «iuull«r  xpace 
than  it  niiturully  uccuttiui,  it  will  ruturu  to  it*  natural 
bulk  ou  the  prvMuru  bolux  withdrawn.  A  muall  blad- 
der of  air  may  )ju  i<|Uu«)!ud  b«twoun  the  handi  au  ai  to 
bo  t'oniidoralily  reduced  in  liie;  and  on  opening  the 
hand*  aKain,  and  withdrawing  the  jiruMure,  it  will 
initantlv  revutno  iti  furiuer  bulk.  It  a  metallio  tube 
or  barrel  be  fitted  with  a  movalile  plug  or  piitou,  which 
it  made  tu  work  in  it  pcrfuctlv  air-tight,  the  air  which 
occupioM  the  apuco  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  u( 
thii  barrel  when  tbo  pittou  ontort,  can  bo  comureiied 
to  a  hundredth  part,  or  even  luat,  of  itt  utual  bulk. 
If  the  torue,  huwever,  by  which  the  pittou  it  uuthed 
down  bo  withdrawn,  the  air,  by  itt  elatticitv,  will  force 
it  up  again  with  a  power  ei^ual  to  that  by  which  itt 
doicont  wat  retiited.  In  proportion  at  any  uivon 
vulumo  of  air  it  diminiHhed  by  protturo,  itt  elaitic 
force  iH  incroaae'l;  hi  other  wordi,  the  elaitic  force  or 
oluiticity  of  air  ii  proportional  tu  itt  douiity. 

THE  ATMOSPIIKUK. 

The  air,  at  formerly  explained,  it  a  great  ocean 
wrapped  round  tho  earth  to  a  depth  of  from  forty  to 
forty -five  mllcH  above  the  hij^heit  niountaina,and  fonnt 
a  meniitruuni  which  it  oiiential  to  the  oxiitence  of  all 
animal  I  and  plaiita.  This  ocean  of  air  penetratet  into 
nil  unoccupied  places,  in  tho  lamo  inanuor  at  water 
Howt  into  all  croviccii  and  holoi  beneath  the  level  of  iti 
surface;  and  it  alio  tindi  a  i)lace  in  the  bodiei  of  ani- 
malt,  plants,  and  liquid  lubitancet:  hardly  anything, 
indeed,  that  wo  see  in  nature  or  art  it  free  from  air, 
uuleii  force  lius  been  employed  to  extract  it. 

Tho  height  of  tho  atmosphere,  though  usually  esti- 
mated at  furty  or  forty -live  milet,  it  in  reality  unknown. 
The  highest  point  abovo  tho  level  of  the  tea  which  has 
ever  been  reached  by  any  human  being,  is  *21,UUU  feet, 
which  has  been  attained  in  a  balloon.  It  it  only  con- 
jectured, from  tho  refraction  of  the  sun't  rays  and  other 
circumstances,  that  the  height  uf  the  atmosphere  is 
about  forty-iivo  miles.  At  and  near  the  level  of  tho 
ocean  it  is  most  dense,  in  tho  same  manner  as  water  at 
the  bottom  of  tho  tea  it  more  deuie  than  it  is  at  the 
lurface,  on  account  of  tho  incumbent  pressure.  At  we 
atcond  mountains,  or  in  any  other  way  penetrate  up- 
wards into  tho  atmosphere,  the  air  becomes  gradually  lest 
dense;  and  so  thin  is  it  at  tho  height  of  three  mUcs  on 
tho  summit  of  Mout  lUanc,  that  breathing  is  there  per- 
formed with  some  diHiculty,  Beyond  this  limited  height 
tho  density  of  the  air  continues  to  diminish,  and  at  tho 
elevation  of  about  forty-five  miles  it  is  believed  to 
terminate.     (See  Nos.  3  and  4.) 

The  extreme  height  uf  the  atmosphere  is  not  observ- 
able from  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed  on  the 
earth.  Our  eye,  on  being  cost  upwards,  perceives  only 
a  vast  expanded  vault,  tinted  with  a  deep  but  delicato 
blue  colour;  and  this,  in  common  language,  is  called 
the  sky.  The  blucncss  so  apparent  to  our  sense  of  sight 
it  the  action  of  tho  rays  of  light  upon  the  thin  fluid  of 
the  upper  atmosphere,  and  tho  brightness  it  in  propor- 
tion to  the  absence  uf  clouds  and  other  wateir  vapours. 
In  proportion  as  the  spectator  rises  abovo  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  has  less  air  abovo  him,  and  that  vory 
rare,  the  blue  tint  gradually  disappears;  and  if  he  could 
attain  a  height  at  which  there  it  no  air,  say  at  above 
fifty  miles  in  height,  the  sky  would  appear  perfectly 
dark  or  black.  Travellers  who  have  ascended  to  great 
heights  on  lofty  mountains,  describe  the  appearance  of 
the  sky  from  these  elevated  station!  as  dark,  or  of  a 
hlackish  hue. 

The  atmosphere  postetsea  the  capacity  of  absorbing 
and  lustaiQiuj;  moitturv,  but  only  to  a  liiuited  exteut. 


When  saturated  to  a  certtkin  degree,  it  is  rolioreU  bv 
tho  falling  uf  the  muliture  in  tlie  fonu  of  rain.  It  it 
valculaltHl  that  the  whiiU  atuioipbere  round  the  glub* 
could  nut  retain  at  one  time  uiure  nioitturu  tktui  would 
produce  abuut  ill  or  toven  inehvi  uf  ruin. 

Uy  un  elevation  of  tum|>«raturo,  the  cajiacity  of  tho 
atuiuiphvre  to  absurb  uiid  tuatuin  luuiiluru  ii  increated, 
and  by  a  lowering  of  temperature,  docreaied.  t'uld 
breezoM,  by  luwerint;  the  tviiipuruture  uf  the  air,  cause 
tho  aeriform  moiMure  to  unuiue  tho  apiwarauce  of 
cluudt,  and  then  tu  fall  at  rain. 

LAwa  or  AIR. 

Ftrtl — The  pretturu  of  tho  air  It  eiiual  in  all  <lir««< 
tioni:  Sec(jnd--lt»  degree  of  preiiure  deiwndt  un  the 
vertical  height  or  depth,  and  at  aii^  place  li  propor- 
tional to  itt  density!  Third — Its  turlaco  it  level  in  all 
parts  of  it*  volume :  Fourth — It  atlui'di  lujiport  ac- 
cording to  itt  donaity  and  tu  tho  weight  uf  the  fluid 
diinlaced. 

That  air  preitoi  equally  in  all  directions,  may  be  ren- 
dered evident  by  fllluig  a  bladder  with  that  fluid,  and 
then  preiiing  upon  it  so  at  aliuoit  to  make  it  bunt. 
The  pretture  it  treely  cummuiiicated  through  the  mats, 
at  in  the  case  of  the  bag  of  wuter,  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  confined  all  will  niah  out  with  equal 
impetuosity  at  whatevee  part  tho  bladder  is  punctured. 

The  level  of  surface  of  air  is  leu  ))erfect  than  the 
uniform  level  of  water,  ou  account  of  tho  greater  elas- 
ticity of  tbo  substance.  In  a  aeries  of  strata  of  air  of 
different  dentities,  one  above  the  other,  a  small  portion 
of  each  mingles  with  those  which  immediately  adjoin  it 
— the  particles  of  one  commingle  to  a  certain  extent 
with  those  of  another.  There  is  thus,  ns  resnects  atrial 
bodies,  a  modification  of  the  law  of  uniform  levolness  of 
surface  in  all  parts  of  tho  volume  of  fluid. 

PHK8SUHK  or  AIR. 

The  pressure  depending  on  the  vertical  height  or 
depth  of  air  is  an  important  property  in  tho  atinuiphere, 
and  on  it  depends  the  explanation  of  numerous  pheno- 
mena. Air  being  a  substance  possessing  gravity,  it  must 
of  necessity  press  downwards  in  the  direction  of  tho 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  the  degree  of  pressure 
on  any  given  point  will  be  equal  to  tho  weight  of  the 
column  of  air  abovo  the  point,  and  proportional  to  the 
density  of  the  air  at  that  point. 

Tho  idea  of  tho  atmosphero  possessing  the  property 
of  gravity  or  pressure  it  of  comparatively  modem  date. 
No  such  notion  was  entertained  by  the  ancients,  in 
consequence  of  living  animals  being  observed  to  move 
with  perfect  eoso  in  all  directions,  and  because  there 
was  no  other  appearance  in  nature  calculated  to  suggest 
it  to  their  minus.  It  was,  however,  remarked,  that  when 
the  air  was  sucked  out  of  a  small  glass  tube,  the  lower 
end  of  which  was  immersed  in  water,  the  water  rushed 
up  into  the  tube,  and  occupied  the  situation  of  the  dis- 
placed air.  In  consequence  of  this  and  similar  pheno- 
mena, it  was  alleged  as  a  doctrine  in  physics,  that 
'  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.'  A  vacuum  is  a  space  desti- 
tute of  air  or  any  other  kind  of  matter;  and  the  notion 
was,  that  whenever  by  any  chance  such  an  empty  space 
was  found,  nature  interposed,  with  all  imaginable  haste, 
to  till  it.  With  this  very  rude  idea,  pumps  were  formed 
to  raise  water — the  rising  of  the  water  in  these  instru- 
ments being  ascribed  simply  to  nature's  abhorrence  of  a 
vacuum.  At  length  it  was  discovered  that  water  could 
not  be  drawn  up  by  a  pump  above  a  height  of  about 
thirty-two  feet,  and  that  a  vacuum  above  that  eleva- 
tion remained  unfilled;  whereupon  the  terms  of  the 
doctrine  wore  changed,  and  it  was  said  that  nature 
abhorred  a  vacuum  only  to  a  height  of  thirty-two  feet, 
but  no  further. 

This  explanation  was  seemingly  unphilosophical,  and 
men's  minds  being  carefully  turned  to  the  subject,  va- 
rious experiments  were  peribrmed,  and  the  imitortant 
truth  became  manifest,  that  the  atmosphere  possessed 
gravity  or  pressure;  also  that  that  pressure  was  tbo 
sole  cause  of  the  rushing  of  liquids  into  tubes  exhausted 
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of  aiiv-the  height  of  the  ascending  liquids  being  in 
every  caw  limited  by  the  degree  of  pressure  of  the  in- 
cumbent atmosphere.  Thus  the  discovery  of  a  simple 
truth  in  science  at  once  abolished  the  fantastic  doctrine 
of  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  and  all  the  laboured 
sophistry  with  which  It  was  supported.*  Nature  hui  no 
dislike  to  a  vacuum;  a  vacuum  will  occur  in  all  situa- 
tions from  which  salids  or  fluids  are  accidentally  or 
artificially  excluded. 

The  degree  of  pressure  imposed  by  the  atmosphere 
on  any  given  spot  on  the  earth's  surface,  as  already 
noticed,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  air  above 
that  spot,  and  is  also  proportional  to  the  density  of 
the  air  at  the  place.  The  atmosphere  is  deepest,  or  of 
greatest  vertical  height,  at  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and 
there  it  exerts  the  greatest  pressure.  The  pressure  of 
the  air  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  usually  reckoned  to  be 
about  15  lbs.  on  every  square  inch,  or  more  accurately 
14-6  lbs. 

The  pressure  of  1 5  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  refers  to 
every  shape  of  surface  at  or  near  the  sea's  level,  xhe 
pressure  is  sideways,  upward,  oblique,  and  in  every 
other  direction,  as  well  as  downward,  because  fluids 
press  equally  in  all  directions.  Thus  in  every  crevice, 
nook,  or  vessel  in  which  air  happens  to  be,  the  pressure 
is  equally  intense.  The  human  being,  for  example,  sus- 
tains the  pressure  of  15  lbs.  to  tiie  square  inch  all  over 
his  person,  and  this  is  a  load  (about  31,500  lbs.  on  an 
average-sized  man)  under  which  he  could  not  possibly 
move,  unless  the  pressure  was  also  exerted  in  the  in- 
terior of  his  body,  or  through  his  whole  system  of 
muscles,  viscera,  and  bones,  by  which  means  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  is  counteracted,  and  he  feels  no  pressure 
whatever. 

If,  however,  the  air  by  any  means  be  withdrawn 
from  the  interior  of  any  object,  that  object  becomes 
immediately  susceptible  of  the  external  atmospheric 
^  pressure.    There  are  many  familiar 
examples  of  this  pressure  around  us. 
One  of  the  most  common  consists  in 
causing  a  thimble  to  e/dhcre  to  the 
liaud  by  sucking  the  air  from  beneath 
it:  the  adhesion  is  the  result  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
exhausted  space  on  the  hand.    An- 
other consists  in  lifting  a  stone  by 
means  of  a  sucker,  fonued  of  a  string 
and  a  wetted  piece  of  leather,  as  in 
the  accompanying  figure.  'J'be  wetted 
leather  is  in  this  case  pressed  down 
upon  the  stone,  and  the  string  is  then 
pulled :  if  air  were  admitted  under 
Fig.  19.  Jjj^j  gnd  of  the  string,  the  sucker 

would  come  off;  but  none  being  admitted,  the  atmo- 
sphere presses  on  the  sucker,  a  rigid  adhesion  of  the 
sucker  to  the  stone  is  produced,  and  the  stone,  if  not 
too  heavy,  is  lifted. 

The  surgical  process  of  cupping  is  upon  the  same 
principle.  A  small  glass  cup  is  held  with  its  mouth 
near  the  part  to  l>e  operated  on,  and  the  air  being  con- 
sumed within  it  by  a  lighte<l  taper,  it  is  instantly  ap- 
plied, and  adheres  with  great  force.  The  part  having 
been  previously  lanced,  the  blood  rushes  from  the 
wounds  to  fill  the  partial  vacuum. 

The  feet  of  flies  and  some  other  insects  are  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  sucker,  by  which  means  they 
are  enabled  to  walk  and  run  with  security  on  the  ceil- 
ing of  an  anartniunt,  buck  downwards,  or  on  an  \ipright 
and  smooth  pane  of  glass.  At  each  step  in  advance, 
they  procure  a  hold  by  the  fdrmatioii  of  a  vacuum  or 
air-tig)it  space  ))cneath  their  feet.  The  rapidity  with 
which  these  vacuums  or  air-tightnesses  are  formed  and 
destroyed,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  phcnomeiiou  in 

*  This  great  discovery  in  physical  science  was  made  by  Torri- 
ctUi,  an  eminent  Itahiu.  mathematician,  about  the  year  1644. 
It  wsa  Biigwcited  by  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  raise  water  I'rom  a 
deep  well  near  Florence,  by  meaiM  of  a  pump  of  a  greater  height 
than  thirty-two  fwt. 
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the  economy  of  the  animal,  and  cannot  be  rivalled  by 
the  utmost  efforts  of  human  skill.  On  a  very  moderate 
computation,  a  fly,  in  travelling  six  feet  in  the  space 
of  a  minute,  creates  and  destroys  as  many  as  10,000 
vacuums.  When  deprived  of  the  outer  extremities 
of  its  legs,  on  which  the  apparatus  for  adhesion  is 
situated,  a  fly  can  walk  without  any  apparent  difliculty 
on  a  horizontal  surface,  such  as  a  table,  but  is  quite 
incapable  of  adlieriug  to  the  roof,  or  of  climbing  any 
upright  surface. 

Limpets,  snails,  and  some  other  testaceous  animals, 
adhere  to  rocks  and  stones  by  csusing  a  vacuum 
w.'.  hin  their  shells,  which  they  accompil.^h  by  shrinking 
into  a  smaller  bulk ;  by  this  simple  contrivance,  nature 
has  effectually  provided  for  their  safe  adhesion  to  their 
appropriate  places  of  residence. 

THE  UR-PUHF. 

Air  may  be  artificially  withdrawn  from  a  containing 
vessel  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called  the  air-pump. 
This  apparatus  is  usually  small,  for  standing  on  a  table, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  a  glass  jar  called  a  receiver, 
placed  mouth  downwards,  over  a  flat  surface,  and  with 
a  small  brass  pump  to  draw  the  air  from  it.  The  an- 
nexed cut,  fig.  20,  repre- 
sents an  outline  section 
of  an  air-pump,  the  work- 
ing of  which  may  be  de- 
scribed. R  is  the  glass 
receiver  standing  on  a 
flat  and  smooth  plate  SS, 
and  fitting  so  exactly, 
that  no  air  can  penetrate 
between  the  edges  of  the 
receiver  and  the  plate. 
In  the  plate  SS,  there 
is  a  channel  AU  issuing 
into  the  barrel  of  a  pump. 
P  is  the  piston  of  the 
pump,  with  its  rod  C 
above,  which  is    moved  ^'8'  *"• 

upwards  and  downwards  by  a  handle  and  winch.  The 
rod  C  works  in  a  tight  collar  D.  At  the  bottom  of  tho 
pump  there  is  a  vcJve  V,  by  which  the  air  escapes,  and 
18  prevented  f'om  agam  entering.  On  depressing  the 
piston,  a  por*  ^f  the  contained  air  is  expelled  by  the 
valve,  and  oi.  .•?i.3ing  the  piston  again  to  its  position  at 
the  top,  another  column  of  air  is  admitted  from  the 
receiver  into  the  pump,  which  is  expelled  in  its  turn. 
Thus,  by  a  process  of  expulsion,  the  air  in  the  receiver 
becomes  at  every  stroke  downwards  more  rare,  till  at 
length  a  vacuum  suffic'ent  for  all  practical  purposes  is 
established.  The  valve  V,  which  opens  outwards,  is 
kept  forcibly  shut  at  every  rising  of  the  piston  by  ex- 
ternal pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

Ry  means  of  the  air-pump,  a  number  of  interesting 
experiments  in  pneumatics  may  be  performed.  For 
example,  if  a  bladder,  half  full  of  air,  and  tightly  tied 
at  the  neck,  be  placed  under  the  receiver,  and  a  vacuum 
then  produced,  the  air  in  the  bladder  will  expand  bv 
tho  removal  of  the  external  pressure,  and  seem  as  if 
ready  to  burst.  Dried  raisins,  during  a  similar  opera- 
tion, will  expand,  and  have  all  the  plumpness  of  new 
fruit;  and  an  egg,  by  the  o> pansion  of  its  confined  air, 
will  explode,  Small  animals,  such  as  mice,  placed 
below  the  receiver,  and  deprived  of  air,  will  immediately 
die.  both  from  want  of  breath  and  tho  expansion  of 
their  bodies. 

The  atmosphere  serves  to  retard  the  falling  of  bodies 
of  a  light  and  porous  nature ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  all  such  bodies  de- 
scend with  the  same  velooity  as  bo<lics  of  a  heavy  com- 
pact nature.  A  piece  of  coin  and  a  feather  let  fall  at 
the  same  instant  of  time  fn>m  a  hook  within  the  top 
of  an  exhausted  receiver,  will  strike  the  bottom  at  the 
same  moment.     (See  Laws  op  Matter.) 

That  atmospheric  air  is  useful  for  the  transmission 
of  sound,  in  the  absence  of  other  media,  is  also  exem. 
plified  by  tho  air-pump.    If  we  place  a  small  beU  in  a 
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Kceirer,  !n  snch  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  being  rung 
easily  from  the  outside  without  admitting  air  into  the 
inside,  whilst  the  receiver  is  full  of  air,  the  sound  of  the 
bell  will  be  distinctly  heard;  but  after  the  receiver  has 
been  exhausted,  and  although  the  bell  be  struck  with 
the  same  force,  the  sound  will  be  inaudible,  or  nearly 
BO.  If  a  small  portion  of  air  be  admitted,  it  will  m 
faintly  heard,  and  it  will  gradually  increase  accprding 
to  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  allowed  to  enter  the  re- 
ceiver. Thus  we  are  indebted  to  the  air  as  a  medium 
for  conveying  to  us  the  sound  of  each  other's  voices, 
and  all  the  melodious  notes  which  constitute  music. 

The  act  of  inspiring  and  expiring  air  resembles  the 
alternating  action  of  an  air-pump.  The  air,  on  being 
drawn  in  through  the  appropriate  tubes,  fills  the  lungs, 
and  the  chest  is  expanded ;  having  performed  its  office, 
the  air  is  expelled  in  an  impure  condition,  leaving  a 
partial  vacuum  within,  until  another  inspiration  causes 
another  expansion. 

A  machme,  called  a  condensing-pump  or  syringe,  is 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  experiments  with 

air  more  dense  than 
that  of  the  common 
atmosphere.  The  ap- 
paratus, which  is  re- 
presented in  fig.  21, 
consists  of  a  close 
glass  jar  or  receiver 
fixed  in  a  frame.  A 
wire  and  hook  sen-e 
to  communicate  with 
the  interior  during  the 
performance  of  experi- 
ments. The  syringe 
»  is  wrought  by  a  pis- 
ton  with  the  handle  h. 
Fig.  21.  p^^   thg  bottom  of 

the  syringe  there  is  a  tube  communicating  with  the 
interior  of  the  receiver.  When  the  piston  is  raised,  a 
valve  beneath  opening  inwards  admits  air  into  the 
cylinder  of  the  syringe,  and  when  it  is  depressed,  this 
quantity  of  air  is  forced  into  the  receiver;  by  the  al- 
ternate raising  and  depressing  of  the  piston,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  air  is  forced  into  the  receiver. 

The  elostic  force  of  air  so  condensed  is  very  great, 
and  is  employed  for  the  projection  of  balls  from  an  in- 
strument called  an  air-gun.  A  certain  quantity  of 
compressed  air  is  confined  in  a  chamber  at  the  inner 
end  of  the  barrel,  and  when  allowed  to  escape  by  touch- 
ing a  valve,  a  bullet  is  projected  with  a  force  resem- 
bling that  of  gunpowder. 

PRESSURE  OF  AIR  ON  SOLIDS  AND  LKJUIDS. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  aflfccts  all  liquids  as 
well  as  solid  bodies.  The  load  of  the  incurabont  air 
is  as  sensibly  exertetl  wit/iin  any  given  mass  of  water 
03  on  the  surface.  Thus  atmospheric  pressure  keeps 
water  and  other  liquids  at  the  density  they  are  com- 
monly seen  to  possess. 

If  a  glass  be  filled  with  water,  and  placed  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  abstraction  of  the  air,  by 
tlie  removal  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  will  couse  the 
water  to  expand  or  become  less  dense,  and  it  will  over- 
fiow  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained. 

Water  in  its  ordinary  condition  onutains  a  certain 
quantity  of  particles  of  air  mixed  up  with  it.  When 
Uie  atmospheric  pressure  is  lightened,  these  particles 
of  air  expand,  and  being  of  a  less  specific  gravity  than 
water,  they  mount  to  the  top  of  the  liquid  in  the  fonn 
of  small  globules,  and  so  fly  off.  The  same  effect  is 
produced  by  expanding  water  by  means  of  heat;  the 
globules  of  air  rise  to  the  surface,  and  escape  or  re- 
main attached  to  the  inside  of  the  vessel.  Crystal 
bottles  of  water  may  be  observed  to  be  covered  inside 
with  small  air-bells  when  tlie  weather  becomes  suddenly 
light  or  warm.  Water  which  has  been  boiled  is  com- 
paratively free  of  air,  and  has  an  insipid  flavour. 

Certain  gases  are  generated  in  some  liquors,  such  as 
in  porter,  beer,  and  champagne  wine,  ond  unless  the 


bottles  in  which  they  are  contained  be  of  sufficient 
strength  to  endure  the  expansive  tendency,  they  will 
burst.  On  drawing  the  cork  from  a  bottle  of  one  of 
these  liquors,  the  confined  gas  or  air  is  suffered  to  ex- 
pand, and  the  contents  gush  forth,  a  mixture  of  froth 
and  liquid.  If  the  liquid  remain  in  an  open  glass  for 
a  short  time,  a  large  portion  of  the  long-confined  gases 
escapes  into  the  atmosphere,  and  the  liquor  seems  flat 
or  dead.  A  portion  of  confined  air,  however,  still  re- 
mains, in  consequence  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  If 
we  take  a  glass  of  ginger-beer  which  seems  quite  dead, 
and  place  it  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  it  will  again  froth  and  appear  brisk. 

Some  mineru  waters,  on  springing  from  the  ground, 
sjparkle  like  beer.  These  most  likely  rise  from  great 
depths,  where  the  incumbent  prrssure  is  considerable, 
and  on  attaining  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they  expand, 
and  give  forth  the  gases  pent  up  in  their  mass. 
_  If  a  bladder  full  of  air  be  carried  from  a  low  situa- 
t'r-n  to  a  great  height,  the  contained  air  will  expand, 
,intt  the  bladder  wi'l  burst,  the  same  as  if  plowed  under 
tiie  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  And,  con- 
V.  rsoly,  if  a  bladder  be  filled  with  air  at  a  great  height, 
w.\ere  the  fluid  is  rare,  and  brought  to  a  low  situation, 
the  "contained  air  will  be  compressed  by  the  more  dense 
fluid  without,  and  the  bladder  will  appear  as  if  only 
haK  or  partially  filled. 

'I'he  fluids  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  system  are 
si..iilarly  affected  by  atmospheric  pressure.  Our  bodies, 
for  instance,  would  expand,  and  our  blood-vessels  pro- 
bably be  ruptured,  if  placed  for  a  short  time  in  a 
vacuum.  On  the  same  principle,  any  change  in  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere  has  an  effect,  though  not 
always  perceptible,  on  the  animal  frame. 

The  atmospheric  pressure,  in  ordinary  conditions  of 
the  air,  and  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  already  stated, 
is  equal  to  15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  If  by  any  means, 
such  as  digging  into  the  earth,  we  should  go  below  the 
sea's  level,  the  weight  will  be  found  to  increase.  In 
deep  coal  mines,  for  instance,  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  something  more  than  15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 
This  effect,  however,  is  generally  counteracted  in  mines 
and  other  deep  excavations  by  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  air  even 
lighter  than  it  is  at  the  normal  surface. 

The  pressure  diminishes,  in  a  similar  degree,  as  wo 
ascend  into  the  atmosphere.  At  every  step  upwards 
from  the  shore,  the  burden  of  the  superincumbent 
mass  lightens.  At  the  height  of  three  miles,  one- 
half  of  the  weight  is  lost ;  or,  in  other  words,  at  that 
height  the  air  is  only  half  the  density  of  air  at  the 
sea's  level. 

The  breathing  apparati'.i  of  animals  is  suited  to  an 
atmospheric  density  and  pressure  such  as  is  found  at 
the  sea's  level,  or  at  a  moderate  elevation  above  it. 
Uy  ascending  in  the  atmosphere,  as  in  climbing  hills, 
Ave  are  deprived  of  the  quantity  of  air  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed;  and  when  we  reach  a  height 
of  three  miles,  we  in  reality  inhale  only  one-half  of 
the  weight  of  air  into  the  lungs  that  we  use  at  the 
sea's  level.  Consequently,  those  who  ascend  to  great 
elevations  experience  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  feel 
an  expansion  in  their  blood-vessels  and  muscles  bv  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  pressure.  All  the 
joints  in  our  bodies,  particularly  those  of  the  knee  and 
shoulder,  are  in  a  great  measure  held  together  by  the 
external  press'-. e  of  the  atmosphere;  and  thus  a  prin- 
ciple in  pneumatics  compensates  for  a  loading  of  mus- 
cular ligaments, 

A  consideration  of  the  effects  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, and  its  variability  at  different  elevations,  also 
the  alterations  in  pressure  caused  by  the  expansion  or 
lightening  of  the  air  by  heat,  and  its  increased  density 
by  cold  and  moisture,  tends  to  explain  the  remark- 
able influence  which  change  of  climate  has  upon 
the  human  constitution.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of 
coi;ntries  possessing  a  light  dry  atmosphere,  are  usually 
more  lively  than  those  of  countries  with  a  heavy  moist 
climate. 
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THE  BAROMETER. 

The  prewnrs  of  tho  atmoipherio  column,  at  any 
g'lTcn  point,  may  be  weighed  with  considerable  exact- 
nesB,  by  balancing  it  against  an  opposite  column  of 
mercury,  wat»r,  or  other  liquid. 

The  preaeure  of  1.5  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  at  the 
ocean's  level,  is  found  by  experiment  to  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  mercury  of  30  inches  in  height, 
a  column  of  water  33  feet  in  height,  or  a  column  of  oil 
37  feet  in  height.  In  other  words,  the  burden  of  the 
whole  of  our  atmosphere  is  equivalent  to  an  ocean  of 
mercury  covering  the  earth  to  a  height  of  30  inches,  an 
ocean  of  water  to  a  height  of  33  feet,  or  an  ocean  of  oil 
to  a  height  of  37  feet. 

The  fact  of  such  being  the  degree  of 
atmospheric  pressure  admits  of  easy 
proof,  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  upwards 
of  thirty-two  inches  in  length,  and  a 
cup  half  filled  with  mercury,  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  22.  The  tube  is  close  at 
its  upper  end  at  B,  but  open  at  its  lower 
extremity,  which  is  immersed  in  the 
mercury  below  the  surface  level  C  P  D. 
The  tube  having  in  the  first  place  been 
filled  with  pure  mercury,  a  finger  is 
placed  on  its  open  end  to  prevent  the 
egress  of  the  liquid ;  and  thus  held,  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  is  turned  down- 
wards, and  plunged  into  the  vessel  of 
mercury,  when  the  finger  is  removed 
from  the  orifice.  The  mercury  in  the 
tube  will  now  bo  obsen-ed  to  fall  to  E, 
or  the  height  of  about  thirty  inches 
above  the  surface  CPD,  and  there  it 
will  remain. 

Fig.  22.  The  question  now  arises.  Why  the 

mercury  in  the  tube  does  not  run  out  altogether  into 
the  cup,  instead  of  standing  to  a  height  of  thirty  inches 
in  the  tube  ?  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is, 
that  from  E  to  B  in  the  tube  is  a  vacuum,  and  there- 
fore the  mercury  at  its  upper  extremity  is  entirely  free 
of  atmospheric  pressure — there  is  no  superincumbent 
weight  to  push  it  out.  The  column  of  mercury  E  P 
presses  with  nothing  but  its  own  weight  on  the  mercury 
of  the  cup.  This  weight  of  thirty  inches  of  mercury  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  pressure  of  air  on  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  in  the  cup;  and  thus  it  is  evident  that 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  equivalent  to  the 
weight  of  thirty  inches  of  mercury.  If  by  any  means 
we  remove  the  atmospheric  pressure  fiom  the  mercury 
in  the  cup,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  immediately 
sink  into  the  cup. 

The  circumstance  of  the  column  of  mercuty  in  the 
tube  being  narrow,  and  the  "•urface  of  the  mercury  in 
the  cup  being  broad,  makes  no  difference  in  the  experi- 
ment, because  the  pressure  oi  clastic  fluids  is  as  their 
density,  not  as  width  of  volume.  The  same  result 
would  occur  if  the  surface  of  the  mercury  jiresented  to 
the  atmospheric  pressure  were  only  the  width  of  the 
tube.  The  height  at  which  mercury  stands  in  a  tube 
of  this  kind  always  L.ars  reference  to  the  incumbent 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  open  and  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  column.  If  wo  increase  the  extenuil 
pressure  by  nrtiticial  means,  or  by  descending  below 
the  sea's  level,  the  mercury  rises;  if,  on  tlie other  hand, 
we  decrease  it  by  artificial  means,  or  by  ascending  into 
the  atmosphere,  or  if  the  atmosphere  is  rarefied  by 
heat,  the  mercury  falls. 

This  very  obvious  coimection  between  the  rising  and 
falling  of  mercury  in  a  tube  iinil  the  atmosphere,  has 
suggested  the  construction  of  au  instrument  called  the 
barometer  (a  word  fnmi  the  «jreek,  signifying  weiijht 
and  meature),  by  which  tho  eflfects  of  atmospiieric 
pressure  may  be  accurately  known.  The  barometer 
in  common  use  consists  of  a  narrow  glass  tube  upwards 
of  thirty  inches  in  length,  and  bent  upwanis  at  its 
lower  extremity,  as  represented  in  fig.  23.  The  mer- 
cury is  introduced  into  the  tube  with  great  care, 
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so  that  a  perfect  vacuum  exists  at  tho  upper  ex< 
tremity.  The  surface  of  the  mercury 
in  the  bent  part  is  open  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  buoys  up  a  small 
plummet  or  float  F,  to  which  a  thread 
18  attached ;  the  thread  proceeds  up- 
wards to  a  small  pulley  O,  over  which 
it  goes,  and  terminates  in  a  small  ball 
W.  The  friction  of  the  thread  on  the 
pulley  turns  a  small  index  H,  which 
points  to  figures  on  the  surrounding  dial. 
Commonly,  the  whole  apparatus,  ex- 
cept the  dial-p.iit-. ,  is  concealed  in  an 
ornamental  frame.  Barometers  of  this 
description  are  adjusted  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  smallest  rising  or  falling 
of  tho  mercunr  from  atmospheric  action 
affects  the  index  on  the  dial,  and  shows 
the  degree  of  pressure. 

In  common  circumstance:^,  the  mer- 
cury ranges  from  29  to  30  inches.  It 
seldom  sinks  so  low  as  28,  or  rises  to 
31.  When  it  falls,  an  indication  is 
given  of  diminished  pressure,  and  as  diminished  pres- 
sure causes  the  air  to  expand,  and  consequently  to  be 
sensibly  cooled,  moisture  is  liable  to  be  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  rain ;  hence  a  fall  in  the  mercury  of  tlie 
barometer  is  considered  a  prognostic  of  rain  or  wet 
weather,  and  a  rise  the  reverse.  The  dial  of  the  baro- 
meter is  marked  accordingly. 

The  barometer,  besides  being  a  weather-glass,  is  used 
as  an  mstrument  for  measuring  the  heights  of  mountains, 
or  heights  attained  in  bal'oons,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  As  the  entire  atmosphere  sustains  thirty  inches  of 
mercury  in  the  tube,  it  follows  that  at  every  step  as  we 
ascend,  the  pressure  will  '-ccomo  less,  and  a  less  body 
of  mercury  be  sustained  H  is  found  that  at  the  height 
of  five  hundred  feet  tLv  i  ,  :  v  has  sunk  half  an  inch. 
But  the  fall  does  not  pre  , .  , .  ,his  ratio  as  we  go  up- 
wards, because  a  half  of  :  'if  •'  loUi  atmosphere  is  withni 
about  three  miles,  and  tae  other  half  expanded  to  an 
altitude  of  about  fifty  rules;  hence,  on  gaining  a  height 
of  three  miles,  the  mercury  is  found  to  have  sunk  to 
fifteen  inches,  or  one-lalf;  and  on  gaining  a  height  of 
four  miles,  to  twelve  inches. 

Barometers  for  measuring  heights  are  constructed 
with  a  determined  scale,  marked  along  the  tube  of 
mercury,  and  by  consulting  it  as  we  ascend,  we  learn 
the  height  of  any  spot  that  wo  may  reach.  Perfect 
exactness,  however,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  this  mode 
of  measurement,  because  the  atmospheric  pressure  is 
liable  to  variation  from  temperature,  and  the  mercury 
is  liable  to  r-ontraction  or  expansion  from  the  same 
cause.  To  g^iard  against  error,  a  thermometer,  as  well 
ns  a  barometer  is  consulted  in  ascending  heights,  and 
the  indications  of  both  instruments,  according  to  a  scale 
established  by  experiment,  determine  the  degree  of 
elevation.  Thus  for  a  diminution  of  one  degree  of 
temperature  between  0  and  .'!2  degrees,  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer  falls  0"0034  of  an  inch,  and  between  32 
and  52  degrees  it  rises  0"0033  of  an  inch. 

ruwps. 

Tho  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  water  is  ob- 
servable in  various  contrivances  in  the  arts. 

Fill  a  glass  to  the  brim  with  water,  and  lay  a  piece 
of  pa]>er  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  liquid:  tlien 
turn  the  glass  carefully  upside  down,  holding  on  the 
paper  by  the  hand;  the  water  will  now  remain  in  tho 
glass,  being  upheld  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
against  the  paper,  f  ilass  fountains  of  water  for  bird- 
cages, ink-hokierK,  and  reservoirs  of  oil  for  lamps,  are 
ctmstructed  on  the  principle  of  the  liquid  being  upheld 
by  atmospheri  2  pressure. 

The  apparatus  for  lifting  water  from  wells,  fonning 
the  common  sucking-pump,  acts  on  the  principle  of  re- 
moving the  atmospheric  pressure  from  a  column  of  tho 
liquid,  thus  causing  a  vacuum  in  tho  pump,  and  allow- 
ing the  atmospheric  pres^ur?  on  the  surface  of  the 
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liquid  in  the  xrell  to  force  up  and  balance  the  column 
of  lic|uid.  Fig.  24  represents  the  outline  of  a  common 
Buclcing-pump.     It  consists  of  a  cylinder,  furnished 

with  a  piston  A,  made 
to  fit  air-tight.  In  this 
piston  there  is  a  valre 
opening  upwards,  but 
here  indicated  as  closed. 
When  the  piston  is 
raised,  the  air  is  rare- 
^ed  more  and  more  at 
each  stroke  in  that 
portion  of  the  cylinder 
through  which  it  has 
moved  upwards,  and 
tho  pressure  of  the  air 
upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  on  the  outside  of 
the  tube  forces  the  fluid 
into  it.  The  Talve  B 
is  at  the  same  time 
opened  upwards,  and 
the  water,  after  sereral 
strokes,  rushes  in  above 


Fig.  24. 


it.  When  the  upward  stroke  of  the  piston  is  complete, 
it  is  again  depressed — the  water  passes  through  the 
valve  in  the  piston,  and  on  the  next  stroke  it  is  dis- 
charged at  the  spout.  It  is  evident  that  when  the 
piston  is  sunk  downwards,  the  water  cannot;  be  again 
forced  out  of  the  pump,  because  the  valve  at  the  bottom 
is  pressed  down,  and  prevents  its  escape. 

Water  may  in  this  manner  be  lifted  by  a  pump  to 
any  height,  but  in  each  case  the  lower  or  ixed  valve 
in  the  pump  must  be  less  than  34  feet  from  \he  surface 
of  the  water.  It  is,  however,  disadvantageoas  to  lift 
water  from  great  depths  by  this  means.  In  such  cases 
it  is  usual  to  employ  a  succession  of  pumps,  one  above 
another. 

It  is  customary  to  cal!  pumps  hydraulic  inachines; 
properly  speaking,  they  are  both  hydraulic  and  pneu- 
matic machines,  for  water  is  raised  by  them  in  a  great 
measure  through  the  agency  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  form  <  f  pump  used 
for  forcing  water  to  a 
height  aboT';  the  ground, 
as  in  the  case  of  fire-en- 
gines or  portable  forcing- 
pumps  for  fvrdixj,  is  dif- 
ferent from  'Oe  common 
suction-pump.  The  object 
in  the  forcing-pump  is  to 
lift  water  to  a  certain 
height  by  the  formation  of 
a  vacuum,  and  then  to  in- 
ject it  with  violence  into  the 
air.  The  action  of  this  kind 
of  pump  apparatus  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  25.  The  pis- 
ton A  sucks  the  water  by 
its  upward  motion;  but  on 
depressing  it,  the  valve  D 
is  clos"d,  and  the  water  is 
consequently  forced  through 
the  pipe  C. 

In  tho  case  of  supplying  water  to  the  boiler  of  a 
steam-engine,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  forcing-pump, 
to  overcome  the  pressure  of  sljam  within  the  boiler. 
The  force  with  which  the  water  is  injected  overcomes 
the  tendency  which  the  steam  has  to  rush  out. 

Cold  or  moderately  warm  water  can  only  be  lifted 
by  a  pump.  If  the  water  be  abo'-a  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, about  ISO  degrees  at  the  'utmost,  the  sucker  can- 
not form  a  perfect  vacuum,  b&'ause,  in  the  attempt  to 
do  so,  the  water  yields  a  steam  or  vapour  which  fills 
the  space ;  in  other  words,  by  removing  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  by  tho  piston,  the  water  begins  to 
vaporise,  as  if  about  to  boil.  When  a  pump  is  made 
to  operate  upon  hot  wi-.ter,  it  labours  in  vain  to  raise 
the  liquid.    This  circumstance  limits  the  her-t  of  water 


Fig.  25. 


injected  into  the  boilerB  of  steam^englr  i ;  or  if  th« 
water  is  injected  at  a  high  temperatu'.v ,  it  must  re- 
ceive its  heat  between  the  pump  and  the  boiler.  This 
is  sometimes  done  by  causing  the  tube  from  the  pump 
to  pass  through  a  ressel  of  waste  steam. 

BTPBOMS. 

Atmospheric  pressure  is  very  conspicuous  in  the 
case  of  the  typhon, 

A  syphon  is  a  tube  bent  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
is  useii  for  dra\ri''ig  off  liquors  from  casks,  or  water 
from  reservoirs.  One  kind  is  represented  in  fig.  26, 
and  consists  of  a  tube  bent  into  two 
equal  limbs,  each  open  at  the  ex- 
tremity. If  such  a  syphon  be  filled 
with  water,  and  inverted,  so  as  to 
turn  the  two  orifices  downwards, 
the  liquid  will  not  run  out,  but  i 
remain  suspended  in  the  tube,  be- 
cause the  pressure  of  the  column 
of  water  within  is  not  so  great  as  *■'{[■  ^■ 

the  pressure  of  the  air  without,  and  thus  its  escape 
outwards  is  prevented.  If  one  end  be  put  into  a  vessel 
of  water,  the  vessel  will  be  emptied  down  to  a  level 
with  the  orifice.  It  is  evident  that,  when  one  end  of 
the  syphon  is  inserted  in  water,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  impels  the 
liquid  through  the  tube,  and  it  could  be  forced  upwards 
to  an  elevation  of  above  thirty  feet,  or  the  height  to 
which  water  rises  in  a  vacuum.  The  diagram  repre- 
sents an  instrument  of  this  kind  furnished  with  twu 
cups,  firmly  attached  to  the  ends,  which,  by  retaining 
a  portion  ol  the  liquid,  keeps  the  syphon  always  full 
and  readj  f/i  use. 

Syphons  are  more  commonly  made  with  a  long  and 
short  limb,  as  in  fig.  27.    On  inserting  the  short  limb 
into  a  vessel  of  liquid,  and  drawing  the  air  out  of  the 
tube  at  the  mouth  A,  the  liquid  will  rush  out  in  •% 
stream,  and  continue  flowing  till  the  vessel  is  emptied. 
The  pressure  upwards  into  the  tube  at  A  is  the  excess 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  vertical  pres- 
sure of  the  column  of  fluid  AB  ;  and  the  similar  pres- 
sure at  C  is  the  excess  of  the  atmospheric  pressure 
above  the  vertical  pressure  of 
the  column  of  fluid  BC;  but 
the  latter  excess  is  evidently 
the  greater,  and  hence    the 
liquid  in  the  vessel  is  neces- 
sarily forced  upwards  through 
the  tube  from  C  to  B ;   and 
thus  the  vessel  is  drained  of 
its  contents.     By  placing  a 
stopcock   on  the  tube  above 
A,  the  Htream  can  be  checked, 
and  permitted  to  flow  at  plea- 
sure.   There  are  instances  of 
towns    being    supplied    with 
water  by  moans  of  large  sy- 
phons of  this  kind.   In  these  cases  the  syphon  is  brought 
over  a  rising  ground  from  a  lake  or  fountain  at  some 
distance.    Certain  kinds  of  springs  are  accounted  for 
on  the  principle  of  the  syphon  ;  they  act  from  the  com- 
bined efl!ects  of  a  vacuum  and  atmospheric  pressure. 


Fig.  27. 


APPLICATION  OF  HEAT  TO  WATEU. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  affects  the  boiling  of 
water.  .\t  the  common  pressure  of  about  15  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch,  water  will  boil,  or  attain  the  vaporiCc 
l)oint,  at  212  degrees  Fahrenheit.  If  we  remove  tho 
atmospheric  pressui-e  by  an  air-pump,  as  is  done  in  the 
boiling  of  sugar,  we  can  produce  the  phenomenon  of 
boiling  at  a  much  lower  temperature.  At  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc,  where  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  light, 
water  is  found  to  boil  at  1 07  degrees. 

Steam  produced  from  boiling  water  is  a  transparent, 
colourless,  and  invisible  substance,  like  air.  If  we  could 
look  into  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  we  should  see 
nothing  but  the  water  in  a  state  of  ebullition.  The 
white  cloudy-looking  matter  which  is  emitted  in  the 
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form  of  vapour,  is  moisture  produced  by  tlie  partial 
condensation  of  tlin  steam  in  the  atmosphere— taking 
the  form  of  vapour  is  a  step  towards  becoming  liquid 
again.  A  cubic  inch  of  water  ])roduces  cxoctlv  a  cubic 
fbot,  nr  1728  cubic  inchcg,  of  steam,  at  212  degrees  of 
terapertiture;  in  other  words,  when  water  is  transformed 
into  steitm,  it  occupies  1728  times  its  former  bulk.  In 
this  ezpa'^ded  condition,  steam  is  of  a  less  specific  gra- 
vity than  air.  Its  density  is  expressed  by  0'625,  that 
of  air  being  1. 

The  elastic  force  of  steam  in  the  process  of  heating 
— that  is,  the  force  with  which  it  seeks  to  expand— dif- 
fers at  different  temperatures.  At  first  the  force  is  in- 
considerable, but  it  rapidly  increases  as  the  temperature 
is  raised.  At  a  temperature  of  212  degrees,  the  elastic 
force  is  15  lbs,  on  the  square  inch  of  the  containing 
vessel,  or  equal  to  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  at  250  degrees,  it  is  30  lbs.;  at  272  degrees,  it 
ia  45  lbs.;  and  at  290  degrees,  it  is  66  lbs. 

BUOYANT  PROPERTY  OF  AERIFOBM  FLUIDS. 

The  atmosphere,  as  has  been  stated,  possess  .'S  the 

firoperty  of  buoying  up  bodies  which,  bulk  for  bulk,  are 
ighter  than  itself.  The  law  governing  buoyancy  in 
liquids  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  governing  buoyancy 
in  aeriform  fluids,  and  may  here  be  repeated  ir.  re('er- 
ence  to  air. 

'«<,  Any  solid  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  displaces 
exactly  its  own  bulk  of  iiuiu,  and  the  force  with  which 
the  body  is  buoyed  up  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  which  is  displaced.  Tliis  refers  to  bodies  of  less 
density  than  air.  2d,  Any  solid  l>ody  of  a  greater  den- 
sity than  air,  when  wholly  immersed  in  that  fluid,  loses 
exactly  as  much  of  its  weight  as  the  weight  of  aa  equol 
bulk  of  air — that  is,  of  the  air  which  it  displaces. 

The  support  ai.ordcd  to  bodies  in  the  atmospheric 
fluid  by  its  resistance,  is  very  evident  from  many  ap- 
pearances in  nature — as  the  support  of  vapours  or 
clouds,  the  rising  of  suiokc  and  flue  particles  of  dust, 
and  the  flying  of  birds ;  in  art,  it  is  exemplified  by  the 
flying  of  a  boy's  paper  kite,  the  rising  of  soap-bubbles, 
and  Its  buoyant  property  by  the  floating  of  balloons. 

The  flight  of  birds  is  not  accomplished  altogether  by 
the  buoyant  property  in  the  air.  These  animals  support 
themselves  by  striking  th^'ir  wings  against  the  fluid 
through  which  they  arc  pass;  ig;  and  this  friction,  along 
with  the  property  of  buoyan  ;y  in  the  atmosphere,  sus- 
tains them  at  any  height  to  which  they  are  j^'eascd  to 
ascend.  Birds  do  not  generally  fly  above  half  a  mile 
in  height,  and  seldom  above  a  few  luuidrcd  yards.  At 
considerable  elevations,  the  air  is  so  s])ecifically  light, 
as  to  be  unsuitable  for  their  cnsy  support.  Those  wjiich 
rise  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atiuos])here,  as,  for  in- 
stance, tlic  eagle,  aro  provided  with  large  wings,  which 
enable  them  to  support  themselves  in  theconi[)aratively 
thin  fluid  hi  which  they  move.  A  small  bird,  when  let 
out  from  a  balloon  at  the  height  of  three  miles,  drops 
;ilmost  like  a  ]ilummet,  till  it  arrive  at  an  ncriul 
stratum  against  which  its  little  wings  can  take  cftect. 

The  buoyant  property  of  the  air  thus  obviously 
dimiuisbes  in  proportion  us  it  liecomcs  '.ess  dense ;  and 
there  is  a  point  above  which  the  lightest  imaginable 
body  or  particle  of  matter  would  inevitably  sink.  Ily 
this  means,  indejHjndently  of  terrestrial  attra<:tion,  an 
effectual  limit  has  been  set  to  the  distance  attainable 
by  substances  from  the  surface  of  our  planet.  Not  an 
atom  of  matter,  since  tlie  period  of  the  creation,  has 
been  suffered  to  escape  beyond  tlie  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  which  has  not,  in  making  the 
att-^mpt,  been  brought  back  tc  the  turth. 

The  support  given  to  bodies  liy  the  atmosphere  di- 
minishes their  apparent  weight,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  BY'parent  weight  of  bodies  is  diminished  in  water. 
■  h  stone  is  moved  more  easily  in  water  than  in  air,  and 
bo  likewise  is  it  moved  more  easily  in  air  than  in  a 
Tacu;<m.  The  diminution  in  weight  of  a  body  in  air, 
M  already  stated,  is  equa)  to  the  weiglit  of  the  bulk  of 
air  displaced.  Thus,  if  an  object  which  displaces  one 
grain  of  air  weigh  a  pound  in  a  vacuum,  it  will  wci^jh 
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one  grain  less  than  a  pound  in  air,  and  therefore  on6 
griiiu  will  require  to  be  added  to  it  to  make  up  the 
apparent  deficiency.  The  weight  of  ait  displaced  by 
any  marketable  commodity  is  so  exceedingly  trifling,  as 
not  to  be  worth  reckoning  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  this  weight  of  air  has  an 
influence  in  the  value  of  the  transaction.  In  all  cases 
in  which  the  object  weighed  is  more  bulky  than  the 
weight  employed  to  balance  it,  a  certain  quantity  must 
be  added  tc  overcome  the  force  with  which  it  is  buoyed 
up  by  the  atmospheric  fluid. 

The  light  heated  air  which  escapes  from  a  fire  as- 
cends, and  is  buoyed  up  by  the  more  dense  air  beneath. 
Hydrogen,  or  any  other  gas  of  a  less  specific  gravity  than 
air,  ill  the  same  manner  ascends  and  floats  in  the  atmo- 
sphere at  the  height  at  which  it  finds  air  of  its  own 
specific  gravity.  On  the  same  principle,  if  heated  air 
or  any  light  gas  be  enclosed  in  a  large  silk  bag,  it  will 
ascend  in  the  atmosphere  till  it  reach  a  region  of  air 
which  is  incapable  of  supporting  it.  Th  us  a  soap-bubble 
enclosing  wann  air  readily  ascends  to  the  ceiling  of  an 
apartment.  If  the  bubble  be  made  with  cold  water,  it 
will  sink  ins.ejd of  rising. 

A  Italiomi  is  a  bag  made  of  fine  varnished  silk,  and 
of  such  a  magnitude,  that  the  diiference  betwixt  the 
weight  of  itr  contents  and  that  of  the  displaced  air  is 
suflicient  to  :  ipport  the  weight  of  the  silk  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  ,i  iparatus.  Balloons  were  originally  made 
to  rise  by  being  filled  with  heated  air  from  a  fire  hung 
beneath  them ;  but  this  dangerous  and  inconvenient 
practice  was  in  course  of  time  superseded  by  the  use  of 
hydrogen  gas,  one  of  the  lightest  airs  wliich  can  be  pre- 
pared. Hydrogen  gas  has  latterly  been  succeeded  bpr 
carburetted  hydrogen,  which,  though  not  so  light,  is 
more  easily  obtained,  being 
the  gas  with  which  tow^ns 
are  now  generally  lighted. 
Employing  a  moderately 
pure  and  light  gas,  the  con- 
tents of  a  balloon  may  be 
estimated  to  weigh  only  an 
eighth  of  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  bulk  for  bulk; 
and  hence,  aficr  adding 
another  eighth  for  weight 
of  apparatus,  it  will  ascend 
with  a  force  of  six-eighths; 
in  other  words,  if  the  gas 
and  apparatus  weigh  two 
pounds,'tlie  balloon  will  lift  Balloon, 

from  the  ground  a  weight  of  i-;her  six  pounds.  The 
force  with  which  a  balloon  will  ascend  is  tlierefore  to 
be  calculated  by  measuring  its  capacity  in  cubic  feet, 
and  coiui)ariiig  tlie  result  with  an  equal  bulk  of  atmo- 
spheric air:  the  difference  of  weight  is  the  buoyant  force 
of  the  balloon. 

Of  a'irostalion,  or  the  art  of  moving  through  the  air 
in  balloons,  great  expectations  were  originally  enter- 
tained; but  the  experience  of  half  a  century  has  proved 
that  it  is  of  no  practical  value.  Its  only  use  is  the  ex- 
hibition of  an  interesting  priiicijile  in  pneumatics.  A 
balloon  constmcteil  in  the  best-known  manner,  and 
moving  upwards  with  a  powerful  f'".-ce,is  subject  to  the 
following  drawbacks: — As  the  balloon  ascends,  its  con- 
tents  expand,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  rarefac- 
tion of  the-  atmosphere;  if,  therefore,  it  has  been  en- 
tirely fille<l  when  on  the  ground,  a  portion  of  the  grt 
must  be  allowed  to  esca])c  as  it  rises,  otherwise  it  will 
burst.  Discharges  of  ballast  are  also  required,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absoq)tion  of  moisture  from  clouds ; 
and  there  being  no  means  of  recovering  the  lost  ballast, 
the  balloon,  on  the  return  of  heat,  rapidly  rises  in  the 
air,  its  contents  expanding  in  the  ascent,  and  render- 
ing furthei  liberations  of  gas  necessary  to  prevent 
explosion.  These  alternations  continuing  t^  operate 
more  or  less  frequently,  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  buoyant  power,  however  great 
originally,  and,  along  with  the  contending  eflfccts  of 
winds,  forcibly  tcrniiiiato  any  atrial  excursion. 
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OPTICS. 

TuE  term  Optics  is  derived  fiom  a  Greek  word  which 
sianifies  seeing,  and  applies  to  that  branch  of  natural 
philosophy  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
vuion.  Of  the  precise  character  of  light  there  are 
various  theories,  but  none  which  admits  of  actual  de- 
monstration or  proof.  Uy  some  it  has  been  described 
as  consisting  of  very  minute  particles  or  molecules, 
which  are  thrown  otf  from  what  are  called  luminous 
bodies  in  all  directions,  and  with  immense  velocity; 
while  others  consider  it  as  the  effect  of  an  undulation 
or  vibration  produced  by  luminous  bodies  in  the  thin 
and  elastic  medium  which  is  interposed  between  them 
and  the  seat  of  our  vision — this  vibration  producing  an 
effect  upon  our  organs,  which  we  recognise  as  light,  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  the  impression  of  sound  on  the 
oar  caused  by  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere.  The  latter 
is  called  the  undutalory  theory  of  light ;  and  the  former, 
in  which  light  is  supposed  to  consist  of  material  par- 
ticles, the  theory  of  emission.*  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause  or  absolute  nature  of  light,  we  know  it  is  a 
property  of  luminous  bodies  which  enables  us  to  see 
the  luminous  objects  themselves,  as  well  as  others  in 
their  vicinity,  and  that  its  absence  produces  darkness. 

All  visible  bodies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  — 
self-luminous  and  non-luminuus.  Under  the  first  head 
are  comprised  all  those  bodies  which  possess  in  them- 
selves the  property  of  exciting  the  sensation  of  light 
or  vision,  such  as  the  heavenly  luminaries,  terrestrial 
ilames  of  all  kinds,  phosphorescent  bodies,  and  those 
bodies  which  shine  by  friction  or  by  being  heated. 
Under  the  second  class  we  recognise  such  bodies  as 
have  not  of  themselves  tho  power  of  throwing  otf  par- 
ticles or  undulations  of  light,  but  which  possess  the 
property  of  reflecting  the  light  which  is  cast  upon  them 
from  self-luminous  bodies.  A  uon-luminous  body  may 
thus,  by  reflection,  receive  light  from  another  non- 
luminous  body,  communicate  it  to  a  th'cd;  and  so  on. 
All  reflected  light,  however,  is  inferior  in  brilliancy  to 
that  which  comes  direct  from  a  seif-luminous  body. 

Ancieutly,  it  w.is  believed  that  light  was  propagated 
from  the  sun,  and  other  luminous  bodies,  instantane- 
ously ;  but  tlie  observations  of  modem  inquirers  have 
shown  that  this  was  an  erroneous  hypothesis,  and  that 
light,  like  sound,  requires  a  certain  time  to  pass  from 
one  p  »rt  of  space  to  another,  though  the  velocity  o^  its 
motion  is  truly  astonishing,  as  has  been  manifested  in 
various  ways.  Astronomers  have  proved,  by  observ- 
ing the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  when  that  planet 
is  nearest  and  when  it  is  furthest  from  the  earth,  that 
ligL  ^oves  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  a  distance  of 
95,000,000  miles,  in  seven  and  a  half  miiuites,  or  about 
200,000  miles  during  a  single  vibration  of  a  pendulum. 
So  prodigiously  great  is  this  velocity,  that,  as  far  as 
any  common  obsen-ation  is  concerned,  liglit  may  be 
regarded  as  perfectly  instantaneous  in  its  action. 

*  Tlio  theory  of  emiBsion  w.ts  devised  by  Newton,  and  for  a 
long  time  it  was  thought  to  explain  the  facts  better  than  any 
otlicr.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  tlio  particles  succeed 
each  ollijr  closely,  so  as  to  crowd  the  whole  of  space  with  a 
luminous  stream.  It  is  found  that  a  single  impression  of  light 
will  nmain  nn  the  eye  for  the  eighth  of  a  second,  and  therefore 
if  eight  particles  fell  upon  it  every  second,  tliere  would  be  a  per- 
manent impression  produced.  Uut  in  tho  eighth  of  a  second  a 
ray  passes  through  25,U<iU  miles,  so  that  if  one  particle  followed 
another  at  this  dist:;nae,  constant  light  would  bo  maintained, 
and  the  shower  would  be  so  thin  and  scattered,  as  to  allow  room 
enough  for  all  the  innumerable  crossings  of  luminous  rays.  At 
present,  however,  there  are  many  phenomena  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  this  theory,  and  are  found  more  consistent  with 
the  undulatory  bypothesiih 
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Light  proceeds  in  a  straight  direction  from  the  lumi- 
nous body  which  produces  it,  towards  the  part  or  aitua- 
tion  against  which  it  is  permitted  to  act.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  directness,  a  shadow  or  darkened  spot 
is  observable  behind  any  opaque  object  presented  to 
the  light.  During  night,  we  are  in  the  earth's  shadow; 
and  this  shadow  reaches  so  far  beyond  us  into  space, 
that  when  the  inoou  plunges  into  it  in  her  course,  she 
undergoes  an  eclipse.  The  direct  shining  of  the  sun,  or 
any  other  luminous  body,  is  in  the  form  c  '  rays,  or  thin 
ethereal  lines,  each  acting  independently  of  the  other; 
no  such  sepur^tion  of  parts,  however,  is  observable  in 
common  c:  .-cumstances,  in  consequence  of  the  diffu- 
sive properties  of  the  atmosphere.  Seeing  is  simply 
the  reception  of  the  direct  or  reflected  ray  from  an 
object  by  our  eye.  Until  the  rays  of  the  sun  reach  tho 
spot  on  which  we  are  placed,  wo  are  neither  conscious 
of  light  nor  of  the  presence  of  the  sun  as  an  object.  In 
the  same  manner,  a  caudle  being  lighted  and  exposed 
in  the  open  country  in  a  dark  night,  all  who  are  able  to 
see  it  are  within  the  influence  of  its  rays;  but  beyond 
a  given  distance  these  rays  are  too  weak  to  produce 
vision,  and  all  who  arc  in  this  remote  situation  cannot 
see  the  faintest  appearance  of  the  candle.  It  will 
therefore  be  understood  '^hut  the  seeing  of  any  lumi- 
nous object  is  equivalent  to  being  within  the  influence 
of  rays  of  suflicient  intensity  proceeding  from  it.  Tho 
number  of  rays  which  proceed  from  even  a  common 
candle  is  so  vast,  as  to  be  beyond  our  conception;  for 
if  such  a  light  is  visible  within  a  range  of  four  miles, 
it  follows  that  if  the  whole  of  that  space  were  sur- 
rounded with  eyes,  eivch  eye  would  receive  the  impres- 
sion of  u  ray  of  light. 

In  proportion  a  ~  light  advances  from  its  seat  of  pro- 
duction, it  diminishes  in  intensity.  The  ratio  of  dimi- 
nution is  agreeable  to  that  which  governs  physical 
forces — that  is,  the  intensity  of  the  light  will  diminish 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases,  or  at  the  rate 
of  1,  4,  iu,  &c.  But  in  proportion  as  we  lose  in  in- 
tensity, we  gain  in  volume;  tho  light  is  the  weaker  the 
farther  it  is  from  the  candle,  but  it  is  filling  a  wider 
space.  Thus  if 
a  board,  a,  a  foot 
square  be  placed 
at  tho  distance 
of  one  foot  from 
a  candle,  it  will 
bo  found  to  hide 
the  light  from 
another  board,  o,  of  two  feet  square,  at  the  distance  of 
two  feet  from  the  candle.  Now  a  board  of  two  feet 
square  is  just  four  times  as  large  as  one  .of  one  foot 
square,  and  therefore  the  light  at  double  the  distance 
being  spread  over  four  times  the  surface,  has  only  one- 
fourth  the  intensity. 

Preliminary  to  any  further  exposition  of  the  nature 
and  action  of  light,  wo  offer  the  following  definitions 
of  terms: — Any  parcel  of  rays  passing  from  a  point  is 
called  a  peiwil  of  rays.  By  au  optical  medium  is  meant 
any  pellucid  or  transparent  body — as,  for  example,  air, 
water,  or  glass,  which  sullcrs  light  to  pass  through  it. 
Parallel  rays  are  such  as  move  always  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  If  rays  continually  recede  from 
each  other,  they  are  said  to  diverge;  if  they  continually 
approach  each  other,  they  are  said  to  converge.  Tho 
point  at  which  converging  rays  meet  is  called  the /ocus; 
the  point  towards  which  they  tend,  but  which  they  aro 
prevented  from  coming  to  by  some  obstacle,  is  called 
the  imaginary  focw.  When  rays,  after  passing  through 
one  medium,  on  entering  another  medium  of  different 
density,  are  bent  out  of  their  forme"-  course,  and  made 
to  change  their  direction,  they  are   ,  d  to  bo  refractedi 
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when  they  Btrike  af;ivin8t  a  surface,  and  are  Bent  back 
tkgain  from  the  suri'iicc,  tliey  are  baid  to  be  r^ecled,  A 
lens  ia  a  pliifs  ground  into  such  a  form  ai  to  collect  or 
disperse  the  rays  of  lifrht  which  pass  through  it.  These 
are  of  different  shapes,  and  thence  receive  dift'erent 
names.  The  following  figures  individually  represent 
sections  of  the  variously-shaped  lenses  and  other  glasses 
used  in  optica : — 

A  B 


A  is  a  tripiigular  stalk  of  pure  glass,  of  which  wo  Inive 
here  a  cross  sectional  or  end  view,  and  which  is  called  a 
prkm;  each  side  of  the  prism  ia  smooth.  D  is  a  sec- 
tion of  a  piece  of  plane  glass,  with  sides  parallel  to  each 
other,  C  is  a  spliere  oivball  of  glass,  and  consequently 
is  convex  on  all  parts  of  its  surliice.  D  is  a  piece  of 
glass  convex,  or  bulging  on  its  two  sides,  and  is  called  a 
double  convex  lens.  It  is  this  kind  of  lens  which  is  used 
for  magnifying  objects,  in  spectaclos,  telescopes,  and 
other  instruments.  E  is  a  plano-convex  lens,  flat,  or 
planed  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other.  V  is  a 
double  concave  lens,  or  glass  hollowed  on  each  side.  G 
is  a  plano-concave  lens,  or  planed  on  one  side,  and  con- 
cave on  the  other.  II  is  a  meniscus,  or  lens  convex  on 
one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other,  both  surfaces  meet- 
ing, and  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  watch-glasses. 
I  18  an  example  of  the  concavo-convex  lens,  in  which 
the  surfaces  disagree,  or  do  not  meet  when  continued. 
In  all  these  lenses  an  imaginary  line,  represented  by 
M  N,  and  passing  through  the  centres  of  the  surfaces, 
is  called  the  axis.  Thus  the  lino  said  to  pass  through 
the  centre  of  any  lens,  in  a  direction  per])en(Iicular  to 
its  surface,  is  caile<l  its  axis. 

In  treatises  on  optics,  it  is  customaiy  to  divide  the 
subject  into  two  sections,  under  the  heads  Dioptrics 
ami  Catoptrics.  The  term  dioptrics  is  compounded  of 
two  Greek  words  signifying  to  see  through,  and  refers 
to  the  transmission  of  rays  of  light  through  transparent 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  laws  by  which  they  arc  produced. 
Catoptrics  is  also  from  the  (ireek,  and  sigiiities  to  see 
from  or  cgainM :  it  refers  to  the  reflection  of  light  from 
surfaces,  and  the  formation  of  '■  nagos  by  means  of 
mirroiii  and  other  objects, 

hefiuction  oi'  liciit. 

Kefraction,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the  bending  of 
rays  of  light  from  tlie  course  they  formerly  pursued. 
If  the  rays,  after  passing  through  a  medium,  enter  an- 
other of  a  dift'erent  density,  peq)endicular  to  its  surface, 
they  are  not  refracted,  but  proceed  tlirough  this  me- 
dium in  tiieir  original  direction.  For  instance,  if  tlie 
sun's  rays  were  to  strike  ui)on  the  surface  of  a  river 
at  right  angles,  or  perpendicularly,  to  its  surface,  they 
would  go  straight  to  the  bottom,  and  tlio  line  tliey  ob- 
served in  tiie  air  would  bee  ntinued  in  the  water.  IJut 
if  they  enter  oblifiuely  to  the  surface  of  a  medium  eitlier 
denser  or  rarer  than  what  they  moved  in  before,  they 
are  made  to  change  tlieir  direction  in  )>assing  through 
that  medium  ;  tliat  is,  they  are  refracted. 

The  mode  of  tlie  refraction  depends  on  the  compara- 
tive density  or  rarity  of  the  respective  me>i;,».  If  the 
medium  which  tlie  rays  enter  be  denser,  they  move 
through  it  in  a<lireotic>u  nearer  to  the  perpendicular 
drawn  to  its  surface.  On  the  contrary,  when  liglit 
passes  out  of  a  denser  into  a  rarer  medium,  it  moves 
m  a  direction  farther  from  the  per])endiculttr.  This 
refraction  is  greater  or  less — that  is,  tlie  rays  are  more 
or  less  bent,  or  turned  aside  from  their  course— as  the 
second  medium  through  which  they  pass  ia  more  or 
less  dense  than  the  first.  To  prove  this  in  a  satisfac- 
tory way,  take  an  upright  empty  vessel  into  a  darkened 
room,  which  admits  but  a  single  beam  of  light  obliquely 
through  a  hole  in  a  window-shutter.  Let  the  empty 
ressel  stand  on  the  floor,  a  few  feet  in  advance  of  the 
window  which  kduiits  the  light,  and  let  it  bo  so  arranged 
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that,  as  the  beam  of  light  descends  towards  the  floor, 
it  just  passes  over  the  top  of  the  side  of  the  vessel  next 
the  window,  and  strikes  the  bottom  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  window.  Let  the  spot  where  it  falls  be  marked. 
Now,  on  filling  the  vessel  with  water,  the  ray,  instead 
of  striking  the  original  spot,  will  fall  conaiderably  nearer 
the  side  towards  the  window.  And  if  we  add  a  quan- 
tity of  salt  to  the  vessel  of  water,  so  as  to  form  a  dense 
solution,  the  point  where  the  ray  strikes  the  bottom 
will  move  nearer  to  the  window.  In  like  manner,  if 
we  draw  oil'  the  salt  water,  and  supply  its  place  with 
alcohol,  the  beam  of  light  will  bo  still  more  highly 
refracted;  and  oil  will  refract  yet  more  than  alcohol. 

The  property  of  refraction  may  also  bo  observable 
in  the  following  experiment: — Let  the  annexed  oblong 
figure  represent  a  vessel  half  filled  with  water,  and  U 
tho  ray  of  light  which  may 
be  exj)ected  to  pass  through 
it  to  the  bottom  at  d.  The 
direction  of  the  ray  is  per- 
fectly straight  until  it  en- 
ters the  water  at  j,  when, 
instead  of  proceeding  in  a 
straight  line  to  d,  it  is  bent 
from  its  course,  and  com- 
pelled to  sti'I  i  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  at  e.  If  oil  instead  of  water  had  been  used, 
the  ray  would  have  been  'till  more  bent,  and  have 
reached  tho  bottom  at  /.  If  the  ray  had  been  sent 
directly  downwards,  as  from  »  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  at  j,  it  would  not  have  been  refracted,  but  have 
proceedei'  straight  to  the  bottom  at  k. 

The  following  simple  experiments  are  well  known: — 
Take  an  empty  basin  and  place  it  on  a  table,  then  lay 
a  shilling  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  iu  such  a  position 
that  the  eye  of  the  observer  will  not  sen  it.  Now  fill 
the  basin  with  water,  and  the  shilling,  though  lying 
unmoved,  will  come  completely  into  sight.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  the  ray  of  light  pro- 
ducing vision  in  the  eye  ia  bent  on  emerging  from  tho 
water,  and  has  all  the  effect  of  conveying  our  sight 
round  a  corner.  In  like  manner  the  refractive  power 
of  water  is  observable  when  we  thrust  a  straight  stick 
or  instrument  into  it,  on  aiming  at  any  object.  We 
see  that  the  stick  seems  to  be  bent,  and  fails  in  reach- 
itig  the  jioint  which  we  desired  it  should.  On  this 
account,  tho  aim  by  a  person  not  directly  over  a  fish 
must  be  made  at  a  point  apparently  below  it,  otherwise 
the  weapon  will  miss  by  flying  too  high.  Persons  who 
spear  salmon  in  rivers  require  to  calculato  upon  this 
refractive  power  in  taking  their  aim. 

With  regard  to  tho  refractive  power  of  transparent 
substances  or  media,  the  general  rule,  with  certain 
limitations,  is,  that  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  densities 
of  the  bodies.  It  increases,  for  instance,  from  the 
most  perfect  vacuum  which  can  be  formed,  through 
air,  fresh  water,  salt  water,  glass ;  and  so  on.  Hut 
those  substances  which  contain  the  most  inflammable 
matter,  have  the  greatest  refractive  power.  It  was 
from  the  great  refractive  powers  of  the  diamond  and 
water,  that  Newton,  with  admiraiule  sagacity,  predicted 
that  they  contained  inflammable  principles.  This  fact 
future  discoveries  in  chemistry  verified.  Tables  of  the 
refractive  powers  of  substances  most  interesting  in 
optics  will  be  found  in  Hrewster's  '  Optics.'  From  these 
it  would  appear  that  substances  which  contain  fluoric 
acid  have  the  least  refractive  power,  as  inflammable 
ones  have  tho  greatest.  With  regard  to  the  cause  of 
refraction,  on  tlie  theory  of  emission,  the  refracting 
medium  would  attract  the  particles  of  light,  and  in- 
crease their  velocity  during  their  transmission,  and 
would  alter  tho  direction  of  their  motion,  thus  causing 
refraction  ;  but  tho  intensity  of  the  attractive  force 
would  require  to  be  ditterent  for  light  of  dift'erent 
colours ;  and  on  the  undulatory  theory,  the  ether 
within  the  refracting  medium  would  be  condensed  by 
the  attraction  of  its  particles  on  the  other,  and  the 
velocity  of  transmission  of  tho  wave  of  light  through 
this  condensed  other  would  be  less  than  iu  free  space, 
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nnd  {torn  this  oauie  the  direction  of  the  motion  would 
bo  altered,  or  refraction  would  take  place;  and  from 
the  different  lencths  of  the  waves  of  diti'crent  colours, 
tho  velocity  of  their  transmission  would  bo  different, 
thus  causing  different  degrees  of  rcfrangibility  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  colour. 

Tho  refraction  of  rays  of  light  is  observable  in  the 
case  of  common  window-glass.  Tho  two  sides  of  a  pane 
not  being  perfectly  parallel  to  each  other,  bodies  seen 
througli  it  appear  as  if  distorted;  and  as  the  obliquities 
in  tho  glass  are  very  various,  the  distortions  are  equally 
groteacjue  nnd  numerous.  Some  windows  are  purposely 
ground  on  tho  surface,  to  produce  universal  and  minute 
refraction;  nnd  thus  so  r.rcat  a  confusion  is  introduced 
among  the  rays,  that  objects  are  not  distinguishable 
through  the  glass.  When  tho  obliquities  on  the  surface 
of  one  side  of  a  piece  of  glass  stand  distinct  from  each 
other,  so  as  to  admit  of  refraction  in  a  clear  and  dis- 
tingulshablo  manner,  then  each  obliquity  affords  a  sepa- 
rate view  of  an  object  on  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  an 
object  seems  to  bo  multiplied  as  many  times  as  there 
are  obliquities. 

The  refraction  of  light  is  observable  on  a  great  scale 
in  relation  to  our  atmosphere,  Tlie  rays  of  the  sun,  on 
reaching  the  confines  of  tho  atraospherij  fluid  which 
c  fclopj  the  earth  enter  a  medium  of  gre.vter  density 
than  that  which  they  have  previously  been  pursuing, 
and  consequently  are  refracted  or  bent.  One  obvious 
effect  of  this  is,  that  we  never  see  the  sun  in  tho  actual 
position  which  ho  occupies.  He  is  always  less  or  more, 
in  relation  to  our  eyes,  what  the  shilling  is  said  to  be 
in  the  above  experiment  with  the  basin  of  water.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  case  in  tho  morning,  when  his  earliest 
rays  reach  our  eyes;  entering  a  denser  medium,  these 
rays  bend  round  to  meet  our  vision,  and  we  actually  sec 
the  body  of  tho  sun  a  few  niiimtes  before  lie  has  risen 
bove  the  horizon — like  the  shilling  in  tho  basin,  we 
'•im  round  a  corner.  In  proportion  as  the  sun 
Bj ,  oaches  tho  zenith,  tho  refraction  diminishes;  nnd 
as  he  recedes  towards  setting,  it  increases.  So  consider- 
able is  it  in  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  the  evening,  that 
we  retain  a  sight  of  his  disk  after  he  has  set. 

From  these  explanations,  it  will  appear  that  the 
directness  of  our  visio..  is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  atmospheric  conditions.  So  long  as  the 
atmosphere  betwixt  our  person  and  the  object  we  arc 
looking  at  is  of  the  same  density,  we  may  be  said  to  see 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  object ;  but  if  by  any  cause  a 
l)ortion  of  that  atnH)sphere  is  rendered  lesd  or  ii'ore 
den  !.,  the  line  of  vision  is  at  onco  refracted  or  bent 
I'roi.  its  course.  A  thorough  comprehension  of  tliis 
simple  truth  in  science  has  banished  n  mass  of  sup'T- 
stitioii.  It  has  been  found  that,  by  means  of  powerful 
refraction,  objects  at  a  great  distance,  ami  round  the 
back  of  a  hill,  or  considerably  beneath  the  horizon,  are 
brought  into  sight.  In  some  counti'ics  this  phenome- 
non is  called  the  mirage.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  best  authenticated  examples: — In 
a  voyage  performed  by  Captain  Scoresby  in  ly'2"i,  ho 
was  able  to  recognise  his  fiither's  ship,  when  below  the 
horizon,  from  the  inverted  inuige  of  it  which  appeareil 
in  the  air.  *  It  was,'  says  he,  '  so  well  defined,  that  I 
could  distinguish  by  a  telescope  every  sail,  the  general 
rig  of  the  ship,  and  its  i)articular  character;  insonnich 
that  I  C(uifidently  i)ronounced  it  to  be  my  father's  ship 
the  Fame,  whicl\  it  afterwards  i)roved  to  be;  though, 
on  comparini;  notes  with  my  father,  I  found  that  our 
relative  position  at  tho  time  gave  our  distance  from  one 
another  very  nearly  thirty  miles,  being  about  seventeen 
miles  beyond  tho  horizon,  and  some  leagues  beyond  the 
limit  of  direct  vision.  I  was  so  struck  by  the  peculia- 
rity of  the  circuinstiince,  that  I  mentioned  it  to  the 
officer  of  the  watch,  stating  my  full  conviction  that  tho 
Fame  was  then  cruising  in  the  neighbouring  inlet.' 

A  curious  jdienomcnon  of  this  kind  was  seen  by  l)r 
Vinco,  on  the  (ith  of  August  lliOG,  at  seven  p.m.  To  an 
obscr/er  at  Hamsgate,  tho  tops  of  the  four  turrets  of 
Dover  Castle  are  usually  seen  over  a  hill  between 
llanisgate  and  Dover.     Dr  Vince,  however,  when  at 


Ramggate,  gaw  the  whole  of  Dover  Castle,  M  if  it  bad 
been  brought  over  and  placed  on  the  Itanisgato  side  of 
the  hill.  Tho  image  of  the  castle  was  so  vivid,  that 
the  hill  itself  did  not  appear  through  the  image. 

In  the  sandy  plains  of  Kgvpt,  the  niirago  is  seen  to 
great  advantage.  These  plams  are  often  interrupted 
by  small  eminences,  upon  which  the  inhabitants  have 
built  their  villages,  to  escape  the  inundations  of 
tho  Nile.  In  the  morning  and  evening,  objects  are 
seen  in  their  natural  form  and  position ;  but  when  the 
surface  of  the  samly  ground  is  heated  by  the  sun,  tho 
land  seems  terminated  at  a  particular  distance  by  a 
general  inundation:  tho  villages  which  are  beyond  it 
appear  like  so  many  islands  in  a  great  lake,  and  between 
each  village  an  inverted  image  of  it  is  seen. 

That  the  phenomena  of  the  mirage  are  produced  by 
variations  in  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmosphere, 
can  bo  proved  by  cxiieriment.  If  tho  variation  of  the 
refractive  power  of  the  air  takes  place  in  a  horizontal 
linu  perpendicular  to  tho  line  of  vision — that  is,  from 
right  to  left — then  we  h.ive  the  lateral  mirage;  that  is, 
an  image  of  a  ship  may  bo  seen  on  the  right  or  left 
hand  of  tho  real  eliip,  or  on  both,  if  the  variation  of 
refractive  power  is  the  same  on  each  side  of  the  lino  of 
vision.  If  there  should  happen  at  the  same  time  both 
a  vertical  an<l  a  lateral  variation  of  refrnctive  power  in 
the  air,  and  if  the  variation  should  be  such  as  to  expand 
or  elongate  the  object  in  both  directions,  then  the  object 
would  be  magnified  ns  if  observed  through  a  telescope, 
and  might  be  seen  and  recognised  at  a  distance  at  which 
it  would  not  otherwise  have  been  visible.  If  the  refrac- 
tive jiowcr,  on  tho  contrary,  varied  so  as  to  contract 
the  object  in  both  directions,  the  image  of  it  would  bo 
diminished  as  if  seen  through  a  concave  lens. 

Ill  order  to  represent  artificially  tho  effects  of  tho 
mirage,  l)r  Wollaston  suggested  the  viewing  of  an  ob- 
ject through  a  stratum  of  spirit  of  wine  lying  above 
water  in  a  ciysta)  jar,  or  a  stratum  of  water  lying 
above  one  of  syrup.  These  substances,  by  their  gradual 
incorporation,  produce  a  refractive  power  diminishing 
from  tho  spirit  of  wine  to  the  water,  or  from  the  syrup 
to  tho  water  :  so  that,  by  looking  through  the  mixed  or 
intermediate  stratum  at  a  word  or  object  held  behind 
the  bottle  which  contains  the  fluids,  an  inverted  imago 
will  be  seen.  The  same  effect,  it  has  been  shown,  may 
be  produced  by  looking  along  the  side  of  a  red-hot 
jioker  at  a  word  or  object  ten  or  twelve  feet  distant. 
At  a  distance  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from 
the  line  of  the  poker,  an  inverted  image  is  seen,  and 
within  and  without  that  an  erect  image. 

Tho  method  employed  by  Sir  David  Rrewster  to  il- 
lustrate these  phenomena,  consists  in  holding  a  healed 
iron  above  a  mass  of  water  bounded  by  parallel  jilatas 
of  glass;  as  the  heat  ik^cends  slowly  through  the  Huid, 
wc  have  a  regular  variution  of  density,  which  gradually 
diminishes  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface.  If  we  now 
witlidraw  the  heated  iron,  and  put  a  cold  body  in  its 
place,  or  even  allow  tho  air  to  act  alone,  the  superficial 
stratum  of  water  will  give  out  its  heat,  so  as  to  produce 
a  decrease  of  density  from  the  surface  to  a  certain 
depth  below  it.  Tlnoui/Ii  tho  medium  thus  constituted, 
the  phenomena  of  the  mirage  may  be  seen  in  the  most 
interesting  manner. 

Double  Rcfrr-tion, 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  section,  we  have  con- 
sidered a  single  ray  of  light,  reflected  or  transmitted 
through  the  substance  of  a  tians|iiueiit  body,  as  leaving 
it  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  came  into  contact  with 
it — namely,  in  a  single  pencil  or  ray.  But  there  are 
a  great  many  bodies  which  have  the  power  of  breaking 
the  pencil  of  light  incident  upon  their  surfaces  into 
two  separate  parts  or  pencils,  more  or  less  inclined  to 
one  another,  according  to  the  nature  and  state  of  the 
body,  and  according  to  the  direction  of  the  incident 
pencil.  This  is  called  duuble  nfraclivn,  and  tlie  bodies 
which  produce  it  are  called  doubly  refracting  bodies  or 
crystals.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  include  all 
salts  and  crystallised  minerals  not  ha  ring  the  primitive 
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formi  of  the  cube,  the  regular  octohcdron,  and  the 
rhomboidal  dmlecahedron.  Of  all  known  bodies,  the 
Jciilaud  gpar,  or  rhomboidal  carbonate  of  lime,  hIiuwh 
the  fact  with  the  greatest  certainty  ;  and  aH  it  ii  a 
mineral  easily  procured,  it  hag  been  generally  used  in 
expcriniontg  upon  thin  oubject.  Its  cryatalg  are  of  a 
rhomboidal  form,  having  uLi  acute  Bolid  angles,  and 
two  obtuse,  Double  refraction  of  light  i«  employed  to 
advantage  iu  some  kinds  of  lighthouses ;  and  those 
who  wish  to  investigate  its  nature  and  properties,  may 
be  referred  to  advanced  treatises  on  the  subject, 

AVith  respect  to  the  polariaation  of  /(i//it— which  is 
the  separation  of  a  ray  of  light  into  two  rays,  having 
dill'ereut  properties  from  each  other,  among  which  pro- 
perties is  that  of  producing  colour  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
although  the  original  ray  may  be  rommoii  or  white 
light — me  must  also  refer  to  works  of  higher  scope  than 
the  present. 

Colour  oy  Refraction. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  attending 
refraction  is,  that  the  rays  of  light,  which  seem  to  us  to 
be  white,  may  be  separated  into  rays  of  various  colours. 
It  will  be  obvious  that  light  has  the  etfect  of  represent- 
ing colours,  where  no  colour  substantially  exists,  by 
noticing  tiio  glancing  and  varied  hues  on  irregular  sur- 
faces of  glass,  ice,  or  other  crystallised  substances. 
'  The  proper  method  of  analysing  the  rays  of  light, 
and  <liscovering  into  what  colours  they  may  bo  resolved, 
is  to  proc  ■  .e  a  prism,  and  i>crform  the  following  ex- 
periment iu  a  darkened  chamber: — lu  the  window- 
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shutter,  E,  of  a  darkened  room,  make  a  small  hole,  II, 
through  which  admit  a  beam  of  the  sun's  light,  i!>, 
which,  when  nothing  is  inteqiosei',  will  proceed  in  a 
straight  line  to  V,  and  form  a  luminous  white  spot. 
If  we  now  intcq>08e  a  prism  U  A  C,  whose  refracting 
angle  is  it  a  C,  so  that  the  beam  of  light  may  fall  on 
its  surface  C  A,  and  emerge  at  the  same  angle  from 
its  second  surface  It  A,  iu  the  direction  </  U,  and  if  we 
receive  the  refracted  beam  on  the  opposite  wall,  or  on 
a  white  screen  M  N,  *  we  should  expect,'  says  Sir  David 
Urewster, '  from  the  principles  already  laid  down,  that 
the  'vLite  beam  which  previously  fell  upon  P  would 
sulfer  only  a  change  in  its  direction,  and  fall  some- 
where upon  SI  N,  forming  there  a  round  white  sjwt 
exactly  similar  to  that  at  P.  Put  thin  is  not  the  case. 
Instead  of  a  white  spot,  there  will  be  formed  upon  the 
screen  SI  N  an  oblong  image  K  L  of  the  sun,  containing 
seven  colours — namely,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet — the  whole  l)eam  of  light  diverging 
from  its  emergence  out  of  the  prism  at  g,  and  being 
bounded  by  the  lines  gK,  ff  L.  This  lengthened  image 
of  the  sun  is  called  the  notar  or  prismatic  spectrum.  If 
the  aperture  Ii  is  small,  and  the  distance ^U  consider- 
able, the  colours  of  the  siwctrum  will  be  very  bright. 
The  lowest  ))ortion  of  it  at  L  is  a  brilliant  red.  This 
red  shades  off  by  imperceptible  gradation*  into  orange, 
the  orange  into  vollow,  the  yellow  into  green,  the  green 
into  blue,  the  blue  into  a  ]>ure  indigo,  and  the  indigo 
into  a  violet.  No  lines  are  seen  across  the  spectrum 
thus  produced ;  and  it  is  extremely  di^Scult  for  the 
sharpest  eye  to  point  out  the  boundary  of  the  different 
colours.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  however,  by  many  trials, 
found  the  lengths  of  the  colours  to  be  as  follow,  in  the 
kind  of  glass  of  which  his  prism  was  made : — Red,  4.5; 
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orange, '27;  yellow,  40;  green,  (iO;  blue,  GO;  indigo,  48; 
vi(dct,  HO    T'otal  length,  BfiO.' 

These  colours  are  not  eaually  brilliant.  At  the  lower 
end,  L,  of  the  spectrum,  the  red  is  comparatively  faint, 
but  grows  brighter  as  it  approaches  the  orange.  The 
light  increases  gradually  to  the  middle  of  the  vollow, 
where  it  u  brigntcsl;  and  from  this  it  gradually  de- 
clines to  the  u])i)er  or  violet  eitd,  K,  of  the  spectrum, 
where  it  is  extremely  faint. 

From  the  phenomena  which  wo  have  now  described, 
Sir  Iiaou  Newton  concluded  that  the  beam  of  white 
light  is  cot  pounded  of  light  of  seven  different  colours, 
and  that  for  each  of  these  different  kinds  of  light,  the 
glivss  of  which  his  prism  was  made  had  different  in- 
dices—  that  is,  measures  of  refraction;  the  index  of 
i-efraction  for  the  red  light  being  the  least,  and  that  of 
the  violet  the  greatest. 

Dy  means  of  a  second  prism  placed  behind  a  hole  iu 
the  screen  M  N,  opposite  the  centre  of  each  coloured 
space.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  refracted  the  light  a  second 
time.  Iu  this  case  it  was  not  drawn  out  into  an  oblong 
image  os  before,  and  was  not  refracted  into  any  other 
colour  than  ihat  which  formerly  belonged  to  each  par- 
ticular ray.  Hence  this  great  philosopher  concluded 
that  the  light  of  each  particular  colour  ijossessetl  thu 
same  index  of  refraction  ;  and  he  tenned  such  light 
homogeneous — that  is,  of  the  same  kind,  or  simi)lc ; 
white  light  being  regarded  as  heterogeneous — that  it;, 
of  different  kinds,  or  compound. 

By  various  experiments.  Sir  Isatkc  proved  that  all 
the  colours,  when  again  combined,  formed  or  rccom- 
posed  white  light.  Indeed  the  doctrine  may  be  illus- 
trated by  mixing  together,  in  proper  jiroportions,  seven 
colours  as  like  those  of  the  spectrum  as  can  possibly  be 
got.  lly  their  union  u  grayish  white  is  formed,  for 
powders  of  the_  exact  tint  as  those  of  the  H])ectrur.i 
cannot  be  obtained.  It  may  also  be  ])roved  in  this 
manner : — Let  a  circle  of  paper  be  divided  into  sci;- 
tions  of  the  same  size,  and  coloured  like  the  spaces  in 
the  spectrum,  and  placed  upon  a  hununing-top,  which 
is  made  to  revolve  rapidly;  the  effect  of  all  the  colours, 
when  combined,  is  to  produce  a  grayish  white. 

'  All  trunsimrent  substances,  in  bending  light,'  ob- 
serves Dr  Arnott,  '  produce  more  or  less  of  the  sejia- 
ration  of  colour  ;  but  it  is  an  important  fact,  that  the 
quality  of  merely  bending  a  beam,  '^v  of  reJ'ructUm,  and 
that  of  dividuig  it  into  coloured  beams,  or  of  dispersion, 
are  distinct  qualities,  and  not  having  the  same  propiir- 
tion  to  each  other  in  different  substances.  Newtoi,, 
from  not  discovering  this,  concluded  that  a  perfect  tele- 
scope of  refraction  could  never  be  made;  he  supposed 
that  the  bent  light  would  always  become  coloured,  and 
BO  render  the  object  indistinct.  We  now  know,  how- 
ever, that  by  combining  two  or  more  media,  we  may 
obtain  bending  of  light  without  dispersion — thus,  by 
op]K>sing  a  glass  which  bends  five  degrees  and  disperses 
one  degree,  to  another  glass  which  bends  three  degrees 
and  disperses  one,  the  opposing  dispersions  will  just 
counterbalance  each  other,  while  the  two  degrees  of 
excess  of  bending  will  remain  to  be  applied  to  use,' 

It  having  been  found,  by  the  experiments  of  Newton 
and  others,  that  none  of  the  seven  colours  of  the  solar 
spectrum  could  be  broken  by  the  prism  into  new  co- 
lours, the  theory  was  in  some  measure  established  that 
there  were  sewn  primitive  colours.  In  time,  however, 
practical  men  discovered  that  there  were  only  thrca 
simple  or  homogeneous  colours,  and  that  all  others 
resulted  from  them.  These  three  primitive  colours 
were  red,  Iditf,  and  yellow.  That  this  was  the  true 
doctrine  of  colours,  has  been  completely  set  at  rest  by 
the  experiments  of  Mr  U.  U.  Hay  (Edinburgh),  author 
of  a  treatise  on  the  '  Ijaws  of  Harmonious  Colouring.' 
We  extract  the  following  account  of  Mr  Hay's  experi- 
ments from  the  work  in  question  : — 

'  Although  this  theory  (that  of  there  being  only 
three  primitive  colours)  was  not  set  up  iu  opposition 
to  that  of  the  natural  philosophers,  but  seemed  only  to 
be  established  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  neither  was 
it  supported  by  any  scientitic  cxpcriiuentg;  yet  it  ap- 
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p«arc<l  to  me  more  conoistent  with  the  /;cneral  simpli- 
uity  of  nature,  and  I  cuuld  not  bc-liovo  that  Bhe  rciiuircd 
■oven  homogeneouB  parts  to  produce  what  art  could  do 
by  throe.  For  instance,  an  artist  can  make  all  the 
colours,  and  indeed  a  correct  representation  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum  (so  far  as  the  purity  of  his  materials 
will  allow),  with  three  colours  only;  while,  according 
to  the  theory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  seven  simple  or 
homogeneous  colours  were  employed  to  produce  the 
real  one. 

•  The  following  discovery,  made  by  BufTon,  and  illus- 
trated by  succeeding  philosophers,  helped  to  strengthen 
mu  in  the  conviction  that  the  scientific  theory  might, 
liko  that  of  the  practical  artist,  be  reducible  to  three 
simple  or  homogeneous  parts.  If  wo  look  steadily  for 
a  considerable  time  u])ou  a  spot  of  any  given  colour, 
placed  on  a  white  or  black  ground,  it  will  appear  sur- 
rounded by  a  border  of  another  colour.  And  this 
colour  will  uniformly  be  found  to  be  that  which  makes 
up  the  triad:  for  if  the  spot  be  red,  the  border  will  be 
green,  which  is  composed  of  blue  and  yellow;  if  blue, 
the  border  will  be  orange,  composed  of  yellow  and  red ; 
and  if  yellow,  the  border  will  be  purple — making  in  all 
cases  a  tri-unity  of  the  three  colours  called  by  artists 
homogeneous. 

*  With  a  view  to  throw  such  light  upon  the  subject  as 
my  limited  opportunities  would  pcnnit,  I  went  over  the 
experiments  by  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  cstallished 
his  theory,  and  the  same  results  occurred:  I  coulil  not 
separate  any  one  colour  of  the  solar  spectrum  into  two. 
1'he  imperceptible  manner  in  which  the  colours  were 
blended  together  upon  the  spectrum,  however,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  colours  which  practical  people  call 
compound  being  always  placed  at  the  adjunct  of  the 
two  of  which  they  say  it  is  composed,  with  my  previous 
conviction,  induced  me  to  continue  my  experiments; 
and  although  I  could  not,  by  analysis,  prove  that  there 
were  only  three  colours,  i  succeeded  in  proving  it  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  synthetically,  in  the  following 
miinner: — 

'  After  having  tried  every  colour  in  succession,  and 
finding  that  none  of  them  could  be  separated  into  two, 
1  next  nia<te  a  hole  in  the  first  screen  in  the  centre  of 
the  blue  of  the  spectrum,  and  another  in  that  of  the 
red.  I  had  thereby  a  spot  of  each  of  these  colours 
upon  a  second  screen.  I  then,  by  means  of  another 
prism,  directed  the  blue  spot  to  the  same  part  of  the 
second  screen  on  which  the  red  appeared,  where  they 
united,  and  produced  a  violet  as  pure  and  intense  as  that 
upon  the  speetrum.  I  did  the  same  with  the  blue  and 
yellow,  and  /roduced  the  prisnmtic  green;  as  also  with 
the  red  arid  yellow,  and  orange  was  the  result.  I  tried, 
in  the  same  manner,  to  mix  a  simple  with  what  I 
thought  a  compound  colour,  but  they  did  not  unite; 
for  no  sooner  was  the  red  spot  thrown  upon  the  green, 
than  it  disappeared. 

'  I  tried  tiie  same  experiment  with  two  spectra, 
the  one  behind,  and  of  course  a  little  above  the  other, 
and  passed  a  spot  of  each  colour  successively  over  the 
spectrum  which  was  farthest  from  the  window,  nnd  the 
same  result  occun-ed.  It  therefore  appeared  to  me 
that  those  three  colours  hod  an  affinity  to  one  another 
that  did  not  exist  in  the  others,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  the  same  in  every  respect,  except  colour  and 
refrangibility,  as  had  hitherto  been  taught. 

*  These  opinions,  the  -esult  of  my  experiments,  I  pub- 
lished in  18"JU,  as  bein^,  a  necessary  part  of  a  treatise 
of  this  nature;  and  I  did  so  with  great  diffidence,  well 
knowing  that  I  was  soaring  far  above  my  own  element 
in  nmking  an  attempt  to  throw  light  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject. I  had,  however,  the  gratification  to  learn  that 
these  facts  were  afterwards  j)roved  in  a  communication 
read  to  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  on  the  'ilst  of  March  1031,  in  which  he  also 
showetl  that  white  light  consists  of  the  three  primary 
colours — red,  yellow,  and  blue ;  and  that  the  other 
colours  shown  by  the  prism  are  composed  of  these. 

'  The  three  homogeneous  colours — yellow,  red,  and 
J)lue — have  been  proved  by  Field,  in  the  most  satisfac- 


torv  manner,  to  bo  in  numerical  proportional  power  ai 
follows— yellow,  three;  red,  five;  ami  blue,  eight. 

'  When  these  tha-o  colours  are  reflected  from  any 
opaque  body  in  these  proportions,  white  is  produced. 
They  are  then  in  an  active  state,  but  each  is  neutralised 
bv  the  relative  efiect  that  the  others  have  upon  it. 
VVhen  they  are  absorbed  in  the  same  proportions,  they 
are  in  a  passive  state,  and  black  is  the  result.  When 
transmitted  through  any  transparent  body,  the  eft'ect 
is  the  same;  but  in  the  first  case  they  are  material  or 
inherent,  and  in  the  second  impalpable  or  transient. 
Colour  therefore  depends  entirely  m  the  reHectivo  or 
refractive  power  of  bodies,  as  the  transmission  or  re- 
flection of  sound  does  upon  their  vibratory  powers.' 


TlIK  RAT.NDOW. 

Kvery  one  knows  that  the  rainbow  is  that  brilliant 
and  many-coloured  arch  occasionally  seen  spanning  the 
sky  opposite  to  the  sun.  Itainbows  are  only  visible 
when  rain  is  falling  between  the  spectufor  and  that 
part  of  the  sky  which  is  opposite  to  the  sun,  which 
is  in  its  centre,  as  if  at  the  end  of  a  straight  line, 
dra\vn  from  the  sun  through  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
towards  the  opposite  horizon;  and  being  always  under 
the  horizon,  the  bow  is  less  than  a  semicircle.  It  con- 
sists of  two  bows  or  arches — the  one  inner  or  primary, 
the  other  outer  or  secondary;  and  within  the  primary 
rainbow,  and  in  contact  with  it,  and  without  the  secon- 
dary one,  there  have  been  seen  supernumerary  bows. 

The  prinmry  or  inner  rainbow,  which  is  commonly 
seen  alone,  is  part  of  a  circle  whose  ratlius  is  41°.     It 
consists  of  seven   diffijrently-colo'ired  bows — namely, 
violet,  which  is  the  innermost,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yel- 
low, orange,  and  red,  which  is  the  outermost.    These 
colours  have  the  same  proportional  breadth  as  the 
spaces  in  the  prismatic  spectrum.  This  bow  is  therefore 
only  an  infinite  number  of  prismatic  spectra,  arranged 
in  the  circumference  of  a  circle;  and  it  would  be  easy, 
by  a  circular  arrangement  of  prisms,  or  by  covering 
up  all  the  central  part  of  a  large  lens,  to  produce  a 
small  arch  of  exactly  the  same  colours.     All  that  we 
require,  therefore,  to  form  a  rainbow,  is  a  great  num- 
ber of  transparent  bodies  capable  of  forming  a  great 
number  of  prismatic  spectra  from  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Sir  David  Brewster  thus  explains  the  cause  of  the 
arc  of  the  sky: — As  the  rainbow  is  never  seen  unless 
when  rain  is  actually  falling  between  the  spectator  and 
the  sky  opposite  to  the  sun,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  transparent  bodies  required  are  drops  of  rain,  which 
we  know  to  be  small  spheres.    If  we  look  into  a  globe 
of  glass  or  water  held  above  the  head,  and  opposite  to 
the  sun,  we  shall  actually  see  a  prismatic  spectrum 
reflected  from  the  farther  side  of  the  globe.    In  this 
spectrum  the  violet  rays  will  be  innermost,  and  the 
spectrum  vertical.     If  we  hold  the  globe  horizontal,  on 
a  level  with  the  eye,  so  as  to  see  the  sun's  light  reflected 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  we  shall  see  a  horizontal  spec- 
trum, with  the  violet  rays  innermost.    In  like  manner, 
if  we  hold  a  globe  in  a  position  intermediate  between 
these  two,  so  as  to  see  the  sun's  light  reflected  in  a 
plane  inclined  45°  to  the  horizon,  we  shall  perceive  a 
spectrum  inclined  45°  to  the  horizon,  with  the  violet 
innermost.    Now,  since  in  a  shower  of  rain  there  are 
drops  in  all  positions  relative  to  the  eye,  the  eye  will 
receive  sjjcctra  inclined  at  all  angles  to  the  horizon,  so 
that,  when  combined,  they  will  form  the  large  circular 
spectrum  which  constitutes  the  rainbow. 

To  explain  this  more  clearly — let  A  B  be  drops  of 
rain  exposed  in  the  sun's  rays,  incident  upon  them  in 
the  direction  T  A,  T  11,  out  of  the  whole  beam  of  light 
which  falls  upon  the  drop;  those  rays  which  pass 
through  or  near  the  axis  of  the  drop  will  be  refracted 
to  a  focus  behind  it;  but  those  which  fall  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  drop  will  be  refracted,  the  red  rays  least,  and 
the  violet  most,  and  will  fall  upon  the  back  of  t'le  nup 
with  such  sufficient  obliquity  that  many  of  them  will 
be  reflected,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  These  rays  will  be 
again  refracted,  and  will  ment  the  eye  at  0,  which  will 
perceive  a  spectrum  or  prismatic  image  of  the  sun,  with 
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the  red  upaco  iippermogt,  and  tho  violet  undernio«t.    If 
tho  kuii,  tho  oyo,  iiiid  tho  drop*  A  It,  nro  all  in  the  sanio 
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Tertical  plane,  tho  spectrum  produced  by  A  11  will  form 
the  colours  at  the  very  Buniuiit  of  tho  bow,  as  in  the 
H^ure.  Let  ud  now  8upi)oso  a  drop  to  bo  near  tlie 
Lorizon,  »o  tlmt  tho  eye,  tho  drop,  and  tho  sun,  aro  in 
a  piano  inciined  to  tlic  horizon,  a  ray  of  tlio  sun'it  light 
will  bo  rollected  in  tlio  same  nninner  as  at  A  II,  witli 
this  dirt'orenoo  only,  that  tlio  piano  of  rofloction  will  bo 
indini'd  to  tlio  horizon,  and  will  form  part  of  tho  bow 
distant  from  tlie  summit.  Ilenco  it  in  nmnifcst  that 
tho  drops  of  rain  immediately  above  tho  line  joininj; 
tho  eye,  and  tlio  upjier  jiart  of  tlio  rainbow,  and  in  the 
piano  parsing  through  the  eye  and  the  sun,  will  form 
the  up|)cr  [inrt  of  the  bow;  and  tho  drojis  to  tho  right 
and  loft  lumd  of  the  obscn'cr,  and  without  tho  line 
joining  the  eye  and  tho  lowest  part  of  tho  bow,  will 
form  tlio  lowest  jiart  of  the  bow  on  each  hand.  Not  a 
•inglo  drop,  therefore,  between  tho  eye  and  the  Hpace 
within  tho  bow  is  concerns  I  in  its  production;  so  that, 
if  a  shower  were  to  fall  regularly  from  a  cloud,  tlio 
rainbow  would  a[)pcar  before  a  siiiglo  drop  of  rain  hud 
reached  the  ground. 

If  we  compute  the  inclination  of  tho  rod  ray  and  tho 
yiolet  ray  to  tho  incident  ■  lys  T  A,  T  H,  wo  shall  find 
it  to  1)0  Vi."  ■-*'  for  the  rcil,  anil  40°  17'  for  the  violet,  so 
that  the  breadth  of  the  rainbow  will  be  the  didercnco 
of  those  numbers,  or  1''45',  or  nearly  three  times  and 
a  half  tiie  sun's  diameter.  'I  lieso  results  coincide  so 
accurately  with  observation,  as  to  loavo  no  doubt  tliat 
the  primary  rainbow  is  produced  by  two  refractions  ami 
one  intermediuto  retlcction  of  the  rays  that  full  on  the 
upper  si<le8  of  the  drops  of  rain. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  of  the  rays  will  sulfcr  a 
gecoiid  reflection  at  tlie  points  where  they  aro  repre- 
sented as  quitting  the  drop;  but  these  rollected  rays  will 
go  up  into  the  sky,  and  cannot  possibly  reach  tho  eye  at 
O.  Hut  though  this  is  tho  case  with  rays  that  enter  the 
upper  side  of  the  drop,  as  at  A  H,  or  the  side  farthest 
from  the  eye,  yet  those  which  enter  it  on  tho  under  side, 
or  tile  side  nearest  tho  eye,  may  after  two  rcllections 
reach  tho  eye,  as  shown  in  the  drops  D  C,  where  the 
rays  T  T  enter  the  drops  below.  Tho  red  and  violet 
rays  will  bo  refracted  in  diHeient  tlirections,  and  after 
being  twice  rollected,  will  be  lin:illy  refracted  to  the  eye 
at  O;  the  violet  forming  the  upper  ]iart,  and  tlie  red 
tho  un<ler  ])iirt  of  the  spectrum.  If  we  now  compute 
the  inclination  of  these  rays  to  the  inciilent  rays  T  T, 
wo  shall  tiiid  them  to  be  hW  UW  for  the  red  ray,  and 
54°  10'  for  tho  violet  ray;  the  itillerence  of  which,  or 
3"  1'2'  will  be  the  breadth  of  the  bow,  aii<l  tho  distance 
beiwecn  the  bi.ws  will  be  8^  1.5'.  Hence  it  is  clear  that 
a  secondary  b  iw  will  be  formed  without  tho  primary 
l»w,  and  wit!i  its  colours  reversed,  in  conseiiuenco  of 
their  lieing  produced  by  two  reflections  and  two  refrac- 
tions. 1  he  breadth  of  tho  secondary  bow  is  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  primary  one,  and  its 
colours  must  be  much  fainter,  because  it  consists  of 
light  that  has  Huil'ere<l  two  reflections  in  place  of  one. 

Many  peculiar  kinds  of  rainbows  have  been  observed, 
■uch  OS  lunar  ones,  in  wlii'li,  however,  the  colours  are 
&iut  and  barely  perceptible.  Supeniumcrary  rainbow.s 
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ar«  lomotimes  soon.  *  On  tho  ith  of  July  ]  n28,»  lays  Sir 
David  Hrewstor, '  I  observed  throe  (iiponiumerary  bows 
within  tho  primary  bow,  each  consiitiuK  of  (jreen  and 
red  arohos,  and  in  contact  with  tho  violet  arch  of  the 

{iriraary  bow.  On  the  outside  of  the  outer  or  secondary 
uw,  1  saw  distinctly  a  red  arch,  and  beyond  it  a  very 
faint  green  one,  constituting  a  luponiumorary  bow,  ana- 
logous to  those  w'thin  the  priuniry  rainbow.' 

Ilod  rainbows,  distorted  rainliows,  and  inverted  rain- 
bows on  tho  grass,  have  been  objcrved.  Tho  latter  are 
formed  by  tho  drops  of  rain  suspended  on  the  spiders' 
webs  in  the  fields.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that 
tho  iris,  so  fro(|Ucntly  seen  overarching  a  cataract,  is 
produced  by  the  refraction  of  light  in  passing  through 
the  misty  vapour  genorutod  by  the  falling  water. 

REI'-LECTION  Of  LIOIIT, 

Light,  as  has  been  mentioned,  is  diflTused  around  us 
by  the  refractive  jiower  of  tho  atmosphere,  and  there- 
fore olijects  aro  quite  visible  though  the  rays  of  tho 
sun  do  not  strike  directly  upon  them;  in  plainer  tonus, 
the  atmosphere  may  be  compared  to  tho  thick  piece  of 
glass  called  a  bulft  eye  fixed  in  tho  deck  of  a  ship,  by 
which  rays  of  light  aro  collected  and  dispersed  into  all 
corners  of  tho  apartment  beneath.  The  atmosphere 
being  thus  a  vehicle  of  light,  it  may  bo  supposed  that, 
if  wo  were  to  ascend  to  a  great  height  above  tho  level 
of  the  earth,  or  beyoml  tho  sphere  of  tho  atmosphere, 
we  should  Ijc  almost  in  darkness,  although  wo  were  in 
reality  neariM'  tho  sun.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
such  would  1)0  tho  case;  for  travellers  who  have  as- 
cended to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  about  1. '5,000 
foot  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  met:tion  that  at  that 
height  the  sky  appears  to  be  of  an  exceedingly  dark 
blue  colour,  or  almost  black,  and  the  light  so  faint  that 
the  stars  are  visible.  Wo  may  understand  from  this, 
that  the  rays  of  the  gun  travel  through  immense  re- 
gions of  darkness  before  they  reach  our  atmosphere, 
and  are  diffused  into  that  universal  soft  light  which  wo 
observe  around  us. 

Hut  besides  being  ditfuscd  by  a  pure  atmospheric 
medium,  light  is  greatly  increased  in  brilliancy  by  re- 
fltclion.  if  all  the  objects  on  tho  surl'aco  of  our  planet 
were  to  be  black,  which  is  a  negation  of  all  colour,  tho 
sun's  light  would  be  absorbed,  or  at  least  return  no  part 
of  the  rays  which  fell  upon  them;  and  we  should,  oven 
while  tho  sun  shone,  possess  much  less  light  than  wo 
now  enjoy.  Nature  has  avoided  this  calamity,  and  by 
producing  all  varieties  of  colours  in  objects,  tho  sun's 
rays  which  fall  u]ion  thoin  are  less  or  more  reflected, 
or  sent  back  into  tho  general  mass  of  light.  A\'e  now, 
then,  understand  that  every  object  wo  see  reflects  rays 
of  light,  and  that  these  rays  travel  from  the  object  to 
our  eye,  as  soon  as  wo  bend  our  vision  upon  it:  inas- 
much, however,  as  a  thousand  or  more  individuals  may 
see  the  same  object  at  the  siniie  instant  of  time,  it  is 
evident  that  the  rays  proceed  at  all  points,  and  full 
upon  eyes  at  every  variety  of  angle. 

If  the  object  be  clear  or  polished  in  its  surface,  it 
will  jiossess  the  jiower  of  representing  tlie  im.tge  of  any 
object  within  reach  of  its  rays.  Thus  the  surfivco  of  a 
smooth  lake  will  represent  the  imago  of  tin-  sky  above, 
or  the  neighbouring  hills,  or  of  any  object  floating  on 
its  surface.  This  natural  property  in  clear  surt.iccs  liiis 
suggested  the  formation  of  mirrors  or  looking-glasses. 
.\  mirror,  or  speculum,  as  it  is  scientifically  called,  is 
any  instrument  of  a  regular  form,  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  reflecting  light  or  forming  images  of  objects. 
Mirrors  usually  consist  of  metal  or  glass,  having  a  highly 
polished  surface.  Those  which  are  constructed  of  glass 
are  coated  upon  the  back  with  quicksilver,  or  rather 
with  tinfoil  mixed  with  a  little  me-ciiry,  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  reflecting  more  light;  were  this  not  the  case, 
so  little  light  would  bo  thrown  buck,  on  account  of 
glass  transmitting  it  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  a 
very  indistinct  imago  would  be  formed.  Tho  word 
speculum  is  generally  confined  to  metallic  miiTors,  and 
they  ore  cither  plane,  concave,  or  convex.  The  plane 
ones  are  perfectly  flat,  like  a  looking-glass;  and  a  com. 
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men  wntcli-irlftM  conteyi  a  Tery  gwA  Idoa  of  the  other 
two  upcciei  of  inirron.  Coat  the  hollow  Nurfuce  with 
mercury,  and  pliico  it  before  n  candle,  it  fornm  a  con- 
vex mirror;  coat  it  upon  the  other  8ido,  and  employ  it 
nti  before,  it  beconictt  a  concave  mirror. 

If  a  plane  nurror,  A  11,  be  placed  exactly  in  a  hori- 
zontal poKition,  a  ray  of  light,  c,  darting  downwards 
,<  ill  ui>  exactly  pornendicular 

direction,  and  Btrikiii);  it  at 
d,  will  bo  thrown  back  in 
tlio  exact  path  which  it  tra- 
versed in  its  descent,  without 
■B  any  deviation.  If,  however,  it 
dcscendi  in  an  oblique  man- 
ner, as  is  shown  at  c — a  noint  midway  between  the  per- 
pendicular c  and  the  horizontal  A  II — it  will  not  return, 
as  in  the  former  instance,  to  the  place  whence  it  came, 
but  will  be  rctlectod  from  the  mirror  at  an  angle  exactly 
equal  to  that  at  which  it  descended  upon  It.  The  ray 
ed'ia  called  the  incident  ray,  and  d  b  the  r^eclrd  ray. 
In  the  figure,  e  d  c  is  called  the  (im//e  of  incidence,  and 
I  d  c  the  angle  of  njlectinn;  and  they  are  both,  as  wo 
have  observed,  exactly  equal  to  carh  other.  This  being 
the  fact,  we  have  alfordcd  us  a  inothod  of  univcrsttl 
application  by  which,  when  once  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence, or  that  at  which  the  ray  falls  upon  a  body,  is 
found,  that  of  retlection  is  easily  obtaincil.  This  holds 
true  whatever  shape  the  mirror  may  bo  of — plane,  con- 
cave, or  convex — and  whatever  number  of  rays  may 
full  upon  it. 

Lit  ug  apply  the  principle  hero  mentioned  to  the 
sinii>le  phenomenon  of  seeing  ourselves  in  a  plane 
looking-glass.  When  wo  stand  directly  in  front  of  a 
mirror,  we  see  our  imago  represented  in  it;  and  as  we 
move,  so  does  the  imago  aj)pear  to  move  olso,  but  with 
a  peculiarity  in  its  motion :  if,  for  example,  wo  walk 
towards  the  mirror,  the  imago  is  seen  to  approach  in  a 
aimilar  manner,  but  the  approach  is  with  double  the 
velocity,  because  the  two  motions  are  equal  and  con- 
trary. Suppose,  however,  while  wo  stand  at  the  glass, 
another  person  walKs  up  behind  us,  his  image  will 
appear  to  vis  to  move  at  the  same  rate  as  ho  walks, 
though  to  him  tho  velocity  will  seem  double,  because, 
with  regard  to  ua,  there  will  be  but  one  motion,  and 
with  regard  to  hiiu  there  will  ))0  two  equal  and  con- 
trary motions. 

In  the  case  of  standing  directly  in  front  of  "'?  Mirror, 
tho  imago  is  necessarily  before  us,  for  thu  rays  pro- 
eeedin;;  from  our  eye  to  the  mirror  are  sent  back 
from  the  surface  without  any  angle  of  incidence.  The 
case  is  otherwise  when  we  stand  so  far  at  a  side  that 
wo  cannot  see  ourselves  in  the  glass,  though  wo  can 
see  tho  imago  of  another  person  equally  far  off  on 
tho  opposite  side.  Two  persons  so  situated  will  hoc 
each  other  tliough  thry  cannot  see  themselves,  be- 
cause the  lino  of  rays  fioiii  the  first  person  striking  on 
the  gliiss  form  an  angle  of  reflection,  and  dart  off  in  the 
direction  of  tho  second  person,  while  the  rays  fii-ui  the 
Bocoiul  person  are  similarly  rellccted  towanls  tho  fast. 
Suc!i  is  a  practical  oxempliiication  of  tho  ;!iii;lo  of 
reflection  in  mirrors. 

The  principle  of  reflection  mny  be  more  minutely 
explained  as  follows: — We  supimse  K  11  to  be  the  sur- 
face of  a  plane  min  -r,  the 
arrow  M  N  any  object  placed 

/. ..— — __         ill  frontof  it,and  E  the  eyo  of 
''♦<.^  ^^  \        an  observer  placed  at  i  k.    t)f 

^^'^stt  yy^       \      ^'"^   ^'^y^   wliich   shoot   in  a 
^'i^y__        .A«  rectilinear  direction  from  the 
j)oiuts  M  N  of  tho  object,  and 
are  reflected  from  the  mirror, 
those  which  enter  the  eyo  are 
few  in  number,  and  must  bo 
reflected  from  portioi;s  D  F  and  O  11  of  tho  miiTor, 
so  situated  with  refeienee  to  the  eye  and  the  object, 
that  the  angles  of  incidence  of  the  rays  which  fall  on 
these  portions  must  bo  equal  to  the  angles  of  reflection 
of  those  which  enter  the  eyo  between  i  and  k.     For 
iustaucc,  tho  ray  M  D  is  reflected  in  the  direutiou  D  i, 


and  ih«  ray  M  F  !n  the  direction  F  h,    Tn  the  Mune 

manner,  the  rays  N  (J  and  N  II  will  bo  reflected  leve- 

rally  in  tho  diioi  tloni  U  i  and  li  k.     If  tho  rnyi  t  D 

and  k  F  bo  continued  backwards,  thov  will  moot  at  a 

point  »i,  whence  they  will  appear  to  have  come  to  the 

eyo.     For  the  same  rnusoii,  tho  ravi  11  i  and  11  k,  if 

continued  in  the  same  manner,  will  seem  to  meet  at 

the  point  n  as  their  focus,  and  m  n  will  be  tho  virtual 

imago  of  the  object  M  N.     It  is  called  virtual,  because 

it  is  not  formed  by  tho  actual  union  of  ruyi  in  u  fooui, 

and  cannot  be  received  upon  paper.    The  virtual  image 

m  n  is  as  fur  behind  the  mirror  as  tho  object  M  N  li 

before  it;  coiisoquently,  if  wo  ioin  m  n,  it  will  be  of  the 

same  dimensions  us  M  N,  and  have  the  same  position 

behind  the  mirror  as  tho  object  has  before  it.     If  we 

join  tho  points  M  m  and  N  n,  the  linos  M  m  and  N  n 

will  bo  perpendicular  to  tho  mirror  11  11,  and  conso- 

quontly  parallel.      In  every  position  of  the  eyo  the 

imago  is  soon  in  the  same  spot;  its  absolute  size  ii 

always  tho  laino,  and  its  apparent  size  is  also  the  same 

when  seen  at  equal  diiituncos  from  tho  eye.     If  the 

object  M  N  is  an  individual  surveying  himself  in  the 

mirror,  he  will  see  his  perfect  image  as  if  at  tn  n. 

Tho  manner  in  which  rays  are  reflected  from  a  con- 
cave mirror,  next  deserves  our  attention.  It  will  havo 
been  frequently  observed  by  the  reader,  that  when  ho 
looked  at  himself  in  the  hollow  of  a  polished  metal 
spoon,  hii  face  and  bust  appeared  to  bo  inverted,  or 
upside  down.  Wo  explain  tliis  by  referring  to  the 
accompanying  diagram,    ^I  N  is  on  object  placed  at 

A  M 


B  N 

some  distance  from  a  concave  mirror  A  D,  whoso  centre 
is  C,  and  whoso  principal  focus  is  E.  The  rays  from 
M  full  diverging  upon  tho  mirror,  and  ore  reflected 
to  a  focus  at  m  (a  little  without  the  principal  focus), 
where  they  form  an  imago  of  the  extremity  M.  In 
tho  same  way,  a  representation  of  the  extremity  N 
will  bo  painted  at  n,  so  that  a  complete  but  inverted 
image  of  N  M  will  thus  be  formed;  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  will  be  very  bright,  though  small,  because  a  great 
number  of  rays  are  concentrated,  and  concur  in  form- 
ing each  point  of  tho  image.  The  size  of  tho  image  thus 
formed  c(irres])onds  to  tho  distance  of  tho  object  from 
the  mirror.  If  tho  latter  bo  large,  and  the  former  very 
bright,  a  series  of  beautiful  experiments  may  be  made 
by  varying  the  distance  of  tho  object,  and  obscrdng 
the  variations  i  the  size  and  jilaco  of  the  image.  As 
the  olycct  rcmles  from  thu  mirror,  tho  picture  ap- 
proaches E,  and  gj-adually  ileceases  in  size. 

If  wc  consider  «»  n  as  a  small  object,  a  magnified 
representation  of  it  will  be  formed  at  M  N,  which, 
whoii  vioived  by  a  convex  lens,  such  as  will  be  after- 
wards described,  constitutes  a  reflecting  microscope.  If 
we  place  a  small  concave  mirror  o  p  behind  it,  so  as  to 
enlai-ge  the  image,  and  reflect  the  rnys  through  an  open- 
ing 1)  ill  tho  large  mirror  A  B,  then  this  socoMd  image 
may  bo  magnified  still  more  by  means  of  a  lens,  in  vrhich 
case  it  constitutes  a  Gregorian  reflecting  tulesoope.  If 
instead  of  a  concave  we  employ  a  convex  mirror  o  p, 
and  place  it  between  E  and  n  m,  so  as  to  reflect  tho 
rays  which  would  otherwise  have  met  at  n  m,  then  an 
enlarged  image  would  in  this  case  also  bo  painted  at 
ii,  where  it  can  be  magnified  as  in  the  former  instance. 

An  image  formed  by  a  concave  mirror  is  always 
highly  magnified  when  the  object  is  near  tho  focus;  but 
as  it  passes  that  point,  and  approaches  the  mirror,  the 
imago  gradually  decreases  in  size,  and  becomes  equal 
to  tlio  object  when  the  latter  touches  the  mirror.  In- 
deed, when  the  object  is  placed  between  the  principal 
focus  and  the  mirror,  the  image  is  a  virtual  one  appa- 
rently formed  behind  the  mirror,  or  would  be  so  formed 
behind  it  if  the  substance  of  the  miiior  permitted.  Coa< 
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c»T«  tnirrow,  from  their  property  of  .onTerglnK  rayi 
into  a  t'ocut,  mny  Iw  imoil  n»  liiiriiiiif;-<{laaM>»;  prncti- 
rally,  inirrorn  of  tliU  Hhapo  iiro  iiHod  to  ({iitliur  the  riiyn 
from  lnmi)rt,  uiiil  rotloet  them,  with  iiicruaiii'ii  lirilliancv, 
into  tho  (larkneni.  The  lunipn  of  conchvH,  lif^hthoimoii, 
&c.  are  (ittcd  up  with  thuHU  rotlertorii. 

With  roiipoct  to  cimvox  miirorg,  thoy  alwayi  form 
iinagcR  of  a  iliminiahvil  n'iw,  liocaiiNU  the  ray't  which 
form  them  bocoinu  (-(luvorKont  in  thi'ir  piiaiiago  to  tliu 
eve  of  the  »i>efttttor;  in  other  worilH,  tho  r:iy»  from  tho 
object  procuuil  to  iv  virtual  or  inuiximifv  focnn  licliind 
the  mirror,  and  thciico  thu  inui)(u,  in  a  miniature  form, 
■eem*  to  he  roHcvtud  to  tho  eye.  In  tliix,  an  in  all  aiHv» 
of  reflection  from  eoncavo  mirrori*,  tho  Hi/.o  of  tho  imaf?e 
represciitod  in  exactly  what  it  mi^ht  ho  cxiiectcd  to  ho 
if  we  could  Hoo  tlirou;;h  tho  glaiw,  and  ubiervc  thu 
dimengionii  at  tho  virtual  focuii. 

It  ia  porhapa  not  ^enuraliy  known  that  inuij;ua  may 
1)0  fonned  upim  a  jiiece  of  paper,  by  placin;;  a  anuill 
hole  l)etwcen  tho  object  and  tho  paper,  and  cxcluilin;; 
aU  cxtrancouM  li^ht.  Thia  will  bo  bunt  understood  by 
the  Ibllowiug  dittgram:— 


Let  C  D  bo  a  window-shutter  havin;;  a  Hniall  aperture 
A,  and  I)  V  a  piece  of  paj)or  pliu'od  in  a  ilark  chamber. 
Then  if  an  illununated  object.  II  ()  M,  is  placoil  on 
tho  outside  of  tho  shutter,  we  shall  observo  an  in- 
verted imago  of  this  object  ]iainted  <m  the  papei-  ut 
r  g  b.  In  order  to  uiiderHtand  how  this  takes  place, 
let  us  suppose  tho  object  II  (MJ  to  havo  three  distinct 
colours — red  at  U,  green  at  (i,  and  lilue  ul  II;  then  it 
is  plain  that  the  red  lij;ht  from  II  will  pass  in  stnii^'ht 
lines  through  tho  aperture  A,  and  fall  upon  the  jiaper 
E  F  at  r.  In  like  maimer  tho  t/reeii  from  (i,  mul  the 
blue  light  from  U,  will  severally  fall  upon  tho  |mper 
bt  .9  and  &,  and  an  inverted  ima;;e  r // 6  of  tho  object 
R  (i  11  will  bo  painted  upon  it.  livery  coloured  ])oint 
in  tho  object  U  (t  H  having  a  coloured  point  corres- 
ponding to  it,  au<l  opposite  to  it,  on  the  pajier  K  I'',  the 
Imago  o  g  r  will  be  an  accurate  jiicturc  of  tho  object 
R  O  H,  provided  the  aperture  A  is  very  snuill.  II'  it 
bo  increased  in  size,  indistinctnojis  in  tho  ima^e  will 
ensue;  for  with  a  largo  aperture,  two  adjacent  points 
of  tho  object  will  thnnv  their  light  on  iho  same  ])oint 
of  the  paper,  and  thus  create  confusiou  in  the  jiicture. 
It  ia  perfectly  clear  that  if  tho  paper  IC  !•'  be  nu)ved 
to  a  farther  distance  from  the  hole  A,  the  size  of  the 
inmge  will  bo  increased;  uTid  if  it  bo  brought  nearer 
to  it,  it  will  be  diminished. 

LK.NSRS. 

Lenses,  as  already  mentioned,  are  of  different  forms, 
and  consc<iucntly  possess  different  refractive  powers. 
A  lens  may  be  comiiosed  of  any  tnins]>arent  substance  - 
as  glass,  diamond,  a  globule  of  water,  itc;  in  tho  arts, 
a  lens  is  made  of  glass,  as  iiure  and  colourless  as  pos- 
sible. Tho  design  in  forming  lenses  is  to  procure  a 
medium  through  which  the  rays  of  light  from  any 
object  may  pass,  and  convergo  to  a  corresponding  point 
beyond.  The  manner  in  which  the  rays  proceed  through 
the  glass,  and  then  centre  in  a  focal  point,  will  depend 
on  tne  form  of  the  lens,  its  capacity  for  refraction,  anil 
the  distance  of  the  object. 

If  vve  take  a  piece  of  glnfls,  flat  on  one  side,  and  cut 
into  different  faces  on  tho  other,  and  then  look  through 
it  from  the  flat  side  at  any  object— for  instance,  a  i)ca, 
we  shall  see  as  many  peas  as  there  are  faces  receiving 
the  rays  from  the  single  pea.  We  may  exemplify  this 
principle  of  multiplication  by  the  following  figure,  in 
which  A  H  is  a  lens  Hat  on  one  wde,  and  cut  into  three 
faces  on  tho  other  c  d  e.  V  is  the  eye  of  the  s|)0(tator, 
aud  G  the  pea  to  be  looked  ot.  The  eye  receives  a 
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IMmril  of  rays  direct  thMugh  the  loni  at  d,  and  aeoa  tho 
object  without  refraction.    A  pencil  alau  proceeds  from 


(J  to  the  fiwo  c,  and  another  pencil  to  tho  fare  e,  and  in 
lioth  cases  tho  rays  are  bent  and  refracted  to  tho  eye. 
This  eye,  howeriT,  does  not  recognise  tho  ]iath  of  either 
of  those  cibliciue  rays,  but  iiorceives  the  imago  of  a  pea 
at  II  and  at  I ;  and  thus  three  peas  seem  to  bo  loun  in 
place  of  only  one. 

In  smoothly  ground  lenses,  in  which  there  are  no 
distinct  faces  to  multiply  tho  images  of  an  object,  tho 
rays  bond,  us  wo  have  said,  lo  as  to  meet  in  a  corres- 
ponding ]ioint  l>oyond  thom.  A  lens  may  consist  of  a 
jiorfect  globo  of  glass,  or  globe  tilled  with  pure  water, 
III  which  case  tho  refractive  power  will  bo  conaidorublo; 
a  double  convex  lens,  which  is  tho  more  common  kind, 
may  bo  viewed  as  a  portion  cut  out  of  tho  side  of  a 
sphere,  as  seen  in  tho  annexed  fig. 
Hero,  as  in  all  such  cases  of  con- 
vexity, tho  focus  of  the  parallel 
rays  passing  through  the  lens  is 
at  /,  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
sphoro  of  which  the  farther  or 
anterior  side  is  a  portion,  or  a 
point  at  half  tho  diameter,  <>r 
radiwt,  of  tho  sphere  from  it.  Should  wo  take  a  piano, 
convex  lens,  thy  focal  point  would  bo  considerably  dif- 
ferent. In  tho  ne.\t  figure  wo  have  an  example  of  this 
kind  of  lens,  which  evidently  possesses  only  half  tho 
refractive  jiower  of  the  double 
convex  glass.  Hero  tho  parallel 
ray.i,  falling  on  the  convex  side 
of  the  lens,  are  kcou  to  converge 
at  tho  (hstance  of  tho  whole  dia- 
meter of  tho  sphere.  Thus  tho 
focal  jioiut  at  which  the  rays  of 
light  fall,  is  always  regulated  by  the  dcgreo  of  curva- 
ture  of  the  lens.  Wo  shall  illustrato  this  by  various  dia- 
grams, to  which  wo  I'sk  the  reader's  careful  attention, 
for  tho  subject  is  somewhat  difficult,  and  cannot  bo 
com|>roh('n(lcd  by  a  superficial  glance. 

Wo  take  a  double  convex  lens  represented  by  A  11, 
the  axis  of  which  is  the  line  (J'  C  I)'.  Tho  ray  D'  0', 
being  straight  through  the  centre,  suffers  no  refraction; 


-Ao" 


hut  the  rays  I)  A  and  I)"  B  are  refracted  so  as  to  meet 
at  the  focal  point  (!'.  Wo  now  observo  that  the 
parallel  rays  K  A,  V.'  C,  and  K"  H,  and  also  F  A,  F'  C, 
and  1'"'  II,  falling  obliquely  on  the  lens,  will  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  bo  refracted,  and  have  thoir  foci  at  O  and 
(i",  at  the  same  distance  from  the  lens.  Those  lines 
which  pass  through  tho  centre— as  K'  C  (}"  and  F'  C  (i — > 
do  not  alter  thoir  direction,  .lot  btiing  refracted.  Thus 
in  whatever  way  parallel  rays  pass  through  a  lens,  wo 
have  a  focal  point  beyond  it,  bo  it  straight  forward  or 
ia  ail  oblique  direction. 


OPTICS. 
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TJi*  (IliUnm  hi  wWch  the  nj»  meet  beyond  the 
leni  U  exoiiiiilitbd  In  ihi>  n«xt  diaKmin,  gWen  by  l>r 
Anidtt  In  hi*  trsatiie  on  I'hyaii'ii,  iind  whom)  deHniti<in 
of  tho  focal  imlnt  we  \k'h  luavo  to  ort'ur  :  -'  Haya  fall- 
inj;  rmni  a  on  a  eoinparativoly  flat  or  weak  loni  at  li, 
inijjht  meet  only  iit  r/,  or  oven  farther  ott";  while  with 
a  itrohKur  or  more  eonvex  leim,  they  niiuht  meet  ate 
ur  at  0,     A  lenH  weaker  itill  miglit  onTy  dutmy  the 


dIraritenM  of  the  rayi,  withotit  Iietn^  able  Ut  (H**  (bem 
any  cimrerKence,  or  to  bend  them  emniffh  to  brina 
them  to  a  |M>int  at  all,  and  then  they  won  hi  proceed  all 

Iiarallvl  to  each  other,  ai  leen  at  «  and/;  and  if  the 
em  were  yet  weaker,  it  nii^ht  only  deitroy  a  part  of 
the  diyergence,  eaniins  the  rayi  from  a  to  so  to  y  and 
h,  after  paNninff  throiign,  instead  of  to,  i  and  i',  in  their 
original  direction. 


'  In  an  analogue  manner,  li^ht  cominj;  io  the  leni 
jii  the  contrary  direction  from  bed,  ic.  mi^ht,  acconl- 
iiitf  to  the  atrunffth  of-  the  leni,  bo  all  made  to  come  to 
a  fueiii  at  a  or  at  /,  or  in  lomu  mom  dintant  point ;  or 
tho  rays  mi^ht  become  parallel,  an  m  and  n,  and  there- 
fiirv  never  como  to  a  fucua,  or  they  might  remain 
divergent. 

'  It  may  be  obacrved  in  tho  above  <iguro  that  tho 
farther  an  object  »  from  tho  lena,  tho  Iolj  divergont  arc 
tho  raya  darting  from  it  towards  t'le  lena,  or  tho  more 
nearly  do  they  approach  to  being  parallel.  If  the  dis- 
tnnco  of  the  riuliant  point  bo  vcp,  great,  they  really  are 
80  nearly  parnllol  that  a  very  nl  ,o  teat  ia  required  to 
detect  tho  noii-ucc  dance.  II.  "'h,  for  iiistnv  'o,  com.iig 
to  the  earth  frnm  the  aun  do  not  diverge  t  .<  millioiuh 
of  an  inch  in  a  thouHiind  iiiilcH.  Hence,  v  <.  \  we  wiali 
io  make  expcrimeuta  with  parallel  ra)  .  ,■  take  those 
of  the  sun. 

'Any  two  points  so  situate'  on  the  opposite  sides  ol* 
lens,  iiH  that  when  either  be  .  n  :  tho  radiant  point  : 
light,  tho  other  is  the  foctiiof  s.<ch  light,  are  called 
conjuijale  foci.  An  object  .  .id  its  imago  fonncd  by  a 
lena  must  always  bo  in  conjugate  fiici ;  and  when  the 
one  is  nearer  tho  lens,  the  utlier  will  bo  in  a  certain 
proportion  moro  distant. 

'  What  is  called  tho  principal  focus  of  a  leng,and  by 
the  distance  of  which  from  the  glass  we  compare  or 
classify  lenses  among  themselves,  is  the  point  at  which 
the  sun's  rays — that  is,  paral'ol  rays — aro  made  to  meet; 
and  thus,  by  holding  the  glass  in  the  sun,  and  noting  at 
what  distance  behind  it  the  little  luminous  s]>ot  or  image 
of  the  sun  is  formed,  we  can  at  once  ascertain  the  focus 
of  a  glass,  as  at  a  for  the  rays  e  and  /.' 

From  tho  preceding  explanations,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  when  an  object  is  placed  at  any  distance 
from  a  lens,  an  image  of  it  will  be  formed  in  the  cor- 
responding conjugate  focus;  but  to  see  this  image  dis- 
tinctly, th.-  ^ye  must  generally  be  placed  at  least  six 
inches  behii.'i  .i  -that  is,  farther  from  the  lena.  When, 
however,  i.  _,ect  is  placed  in  the  principal  focus,  the 
rays  are  refracted  parallel,  ond  the  image  in  this  case 
is  distinct  when  seen  at  any  distance.  Hut  the  most 
reniarkalle  quality  of  a  double  eonvex  lens  remains  to 
be  n  ■'  L-ed;  we  allude  to  its  magnifying  power.  This 
quality  is  entirely  a  result  of  the  refractive  powers  of 
I'le  ;.;la8s;  embraced  within  the  sphere  of  the  rays  from 
the  lens,  tho  object  is  apparently  expanded  in  size,  and 
seems  brought  nearer  to  tho  eye.  This  may  be  eluci- 
dated, for  small  objects  seen  near,  by  a  reference  to  the 
succeeding  diagram: — 

Let  E  be  the  eye,  and  m  ?»  the  diameter  of  its  pupil, 
U  W  a  small  object  placed  at  tho  least  distance  of  dis- 
tinct vision  (about  six  inches  from  the  eye  for  small 
objects),  and  let  11  W  be  its  apparent  size  when  seen 
by  the  unaided  eye.  If  a  convex  lens,  A  B,  is  now 
intcqioscd  between  the  eye  and  tho  object,  so  that  the 
object,  11 W,  shall  be  in  the  princi])al  focus  of  the  lens, 
an  enlarged  image,  11'  W',of  the  arrow  will  then  be  seen, 
its  cxtroniitics  U'  W'  lying  in  tho  directions  E  A,  E  U. 
The  directions  of  these  rays  are  determined  thus : — 


From  n  and  W  draw  tho  central  raya  R  C  P,  W  C  Q, 
through  thu  cvutrv  C  of  thu  Ivns;  then  the  rayi  of  thu 


conical  pencil,  >)roceedlng  from  tho  point  11  to  every 
point  of  the  ne  irer  surface  of  the  lens,  are  refracted  in 
such  a  manner  by  the  lena,  that  they  all  emerge  in 
directions  parallel  to  tho  central  ray  R  C  P;  but  of  tho 
whole  refracted  pencil  only  a  small  portion  enters  the 
eye — namely,  tho  pencil  A  m  n  a,  limited  by  tho  size  of 
the  pupil  m  'i.;  and  tho  bead  A  of  the  arrow,  whence  thii 
pencil  proceeds,  appears  to  lie  in  tho  direction  of  the 
pencil  E  A  II'  at  U ,  It  is  shown  exactly  in  the  same 
manner,  that  the  point  W  will  appear  in  tho  direction 
E  D  W'  at  W'.  The  enlarged  imago  of  tho  small 
arrow,  R  W,  is  therefore  R'  W'.  The  proportion  in 
which  the  image  is  enlarged  will  be  easily  ascertained 
thus: — The  triangles  E  R  W',  C  R  W,  are  similar, and 
therefore  tho  ratio  of  R'  W'  to  R  W,  is  that  h{  E  R'  to 
C  K,  or  of  EM  to  C  M ;  that  is,  as  tho  least  distance 
E  M  of  distinct  vision,  to  the  focal  length  C  M  of  tho 
lens.  If,  therefore,  the  least  distance  of  distinct  vision 
be  divided  by  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  the  ouotient 
will  be  its  magnifying  power.  If  E  AI  1)0  reckoned  C 
inches  for  small  objects,  and  if  the  focal  length  C  M  be 
2  inches;  then  since  C,  divided  by  2,  gives  3  for  a  quo- 
tient, the  magnifying  power  is  3  times.  If  C  M  were 
one  quarter  of  an  inch,  then  6,  divi<k'd  by  ^,  gives  24 
for  a  quotient,  and  the  magnifying  power  would  in  this 
case  be  24  times. 

A  more  simple  explanation  may  bo  attempted : — 
Turn  to  the  figure  in  the  preceding  page,  i\:\n-"  "-Jng 
the  lens  with  threo  faces  on  one  side,  and  llaC  on  the 
other.  There  it  will  be  obser\-ed  that  the  vision  travels 
in  the  direction  of  the  ray  from  the  object,  as  it  passes 
through  the  glass,  and  therefore  sees  an  appearance  of 
three  objects.  Now  in  the  above  case  of  a  magnifying 
lens,  the  vision  in  the  same  manner  travels  from  the 
eye  at  E  in  tho  direction  of  the  angle  of  refraction;  it 
goes  on  to  R'  and  W',  and  thus  tho  actual  object  being 
drawn  out,  as  it  were,  to  meet  these  points  of  vision,  or 
seemingly  expanded  by  the  bent  rays,  we  of  necessity 
see  an  apparently  larger  object.  If  the  glass  were  cut 
in  faces,  instead  of  being  smooth,  the  object  would 
not  appear  drawn  out,  but  would  be  multiplied  in  as 
many  points  as  there  arc  faces. 

The  inversion  of  thu  image  by  a  lens  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  next  diagram.    A  B  C  is  on  arrow,  with  the 
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Soint  uppermoit,  placed  beyond  the  focus  at  F,  of  a 
ouble  convex  glau  d  e  f.  In  virtue  of  the  refractive 
power  of  tlie  lena,  the  rayg  which  proceed  from  A  meet 
at  a,  and  fonn  an  image  of  the  arrow  point  inverted ; 
while  the  rwyt  from  C  meet  at  c,  and  form  a  similarly 
inverted  image  of  the  feather  part  of  the  arrow.  The 
fays  proceeding  from  B  unite  at  6.  Hero  only  rays  from 
A,  B,  and  C,  are  represented  for  the  sake  of  clearness; 
but  in  point  of  fact,  rays  from  all  parts  of  the  object 
proceed  through  the  lens;  hence  au  entire  image  is 

formed  in  an 
inverted  posi- 
tion. Should 
the  object  A  B 
C  be  brought 
nearorthelens, 
the  image  will 
be  removed  to 
a  greater  dis- 
tance, because 
then  the  rays 
ure  rendered 
more  diverg- 
ent, and  cannot  so  soon  bo  collected  into  corresponding 
points  beyond.  To  procure  a  distinct  image,  the  object 
must  be  removed  farther  than  the  focal  point  F  from  the 
glass.  In  tliis  exemplification  the  object  seems  to  be 
diminished ;  but  if  we  make  the  small  arrow  tlie  object, 
the  larger  one  will  be  the  image  of  it  magnified. 

In  order  to  explain  the  power  of  lenses  in  magnify- 
ing distant  objects,  and  bringing  tliem  near  us,  let  us 
suppose  an  object  placed  at  one  hundred  feet  distance 
from  the  eye  of  -i  spectator.  Let  us  place  a  convex 
glass  of  twenty-five  feet  focal  distance  half  way  between 
the  object  and  the  eye;  then,  as  has  been  previously 
observed,  an  inverted  image  of  the  object,  and  of  the 
same  size,  will  be  formed  fifty  feet  behind  the  ler.s.  If 
this  picture  is  looked  at  six  or  eight  inches  behind  it, 
it  will  be  very  distinctly  seen,  and  nearly  as  well  as  if 
the  object  itself  had  been  brought  to  within  six  or  eight 
inches  of  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  If,  however,  instead 
of  a  lens  of  twenty-five  feet  focal  length,  a  lens  of  a 
shorter  focus  is  made  use  of,  and  so  situated  with  respect 
to  the  eye  and  the  object  that  its  conjugate  foci  are  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  and  eiglity  feet  from  the  Itns — 
that  is,  the  object  is  twenty  feet  before  tlie  lens,  and  its 
image  eighty  feet  beliind  it — then  the  size  of  the  image 
will  be  four  times  that  of  the  object.  If  the  eye,  tliere- 
forc,  lookg  at  this  magnified  image  six  inches  behind  it, 
it  will  be  seen  with  great  distinctness.  In  this  case  the 
image  is  magnified  four  times  directly  by  the  lens,  and 
'JOO  times  by  being  brought  200  times  nearer  the  eye; 
so  that  its  apparent  magnitude  is  800  times  larger  than 
before.  -\t  (listances  less  than  the  preceding,  the  rule 
for  finding  the  magnifying  power  of  a  lens,  when  the 
eye  views  the  image  which  it  forms  at  six  inciies'  dis- 
tance, is,  according  to  Sir  David  IJrewster,  as  follows  : 
— '  From  tiie  distance  between  tlie  image  and  object  in 
feet  subtract  the  focal  distinioe  of  the  lens  in  foot,  and 
divide  the  remainder  by  the  same  focal  distance.  Hy 
this  quotient  divide  twice  the  distance  of  the  object  in 
feet,  and  the  new  quotient  will  be  the  magnifying  power, 
or  the  number  of  times  that  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
the  object  is  increased.  When  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  is  quite  inconsiderable,  compared  with  the  distance 
of  the  object,  as  it  is  in  most  cases,  the  rule  becomes 
this: — Divide  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  by  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  eye  looks  at  the  image;  or,  as  tlie 
eye  will  generally  look  at  it  at  the  <listance  of  six  inches, 
in  order  to  see  it  most  distinctly,  divide  the  focal  length 
by  six  iiiches,  or,  what  is  the  same  tiling,  double  the 
focal  length  in  feet,  and  the  result  will  be  the  magnify- 
ing power.' 

THE  EYE — VISION. 

Having,  in  Dur  Account  op  tiih  IIpman  Bodt,  de- 

senlied  the  anatomical  construction  of  the  eye,  we  shall 

here  confine  ourselves  to  the  actual  process  of  vision. 

As  mentioned  in  the  iiTticle  referred  to,  the  eye^  in  front, 
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consisti  of  the  <m,  or  yaiioutly  Coloured  ring,  which 
has  the  property  of  contracting  or  expanding  to  regu- 
late the  admission  of  light  through  the  little  dark  spot 
in  the  centre  called  the  puptV.  Immediately  behind  the 
iris  and  pupil  there  is  a  transparent  substance  resem- 
bling in  shape  a  double  convex  glass,  which  is  thence 
called  the  crystallme  lena.  The  use  of  this  lens  is  to 
collect  and  refract  the  rays  of  light,  so  that  they  may 
converge  to  a  point  beyond;  in  other  words,  cause  them 
to  fall  on  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  called  the  retina. 
Such  are  the  main  instruments  of  vision;  and  the  sense 
of  seeing  is  produced  by  certain  nerves  which  convey 
intelligence  of  tha  image  on  the  retina  to  the  brain.  If 
those  ner^'cs  be  injured,  the  image  will  still  be  pictured 
on  the  retina,  but  the  mind  will  possess  no  power  of 
recognising  their  presence. 

It  will  be  understood  from  these  explanations  that 
the  main  instrument  of  vision  is  th<  crystalline  lens, 
which  collects  the  rays,  and  brings  them  to  a  focus  on 
the  retina.  If  the  lens  be  perfectly  transparent,  and 
of  the  proper  convexity,  the  light  is  enabled  to  act  with 
due  effect  on  the  retina,  and  the  representation  of  the 
object  looked  at  will  be  correctly  pictured  to  the  mind. 
But  if  the  transparent  coating  of  the  eye  be  dull,  or 
the  lens  be  either  too  flat  or  too  convex,  every  object 
will  appear  dim. 

Two  kinds  of  defective  vision  are  more  common  than 
any  other,  and  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  long- 
sightedness and  short-sirihtcdness.  Long-si"htedness,  or 
the  power  of  seeing  objects  best  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, is  caused  by  too  great  a  flatness  in  the  crystal- 
line lens  and  outer  coating  of  the  eye;  and  the  deficiency 
of  vision  in  old  persons  is  usually  from  a  similar  cause. 
To  remedy  this  defect,  as  far  as  possible,  artificial  lenses 
of  glass  are  employed.  Those  lenses  are  cr.'.led  spec- 
tacles, and  act  in  the  manner  we  are  now  to  describe. 
The  annexed  figure  represents  an  eye  in.  which  the 


crystalline  lens  is  too  flat.  C  A  is  the  cornea  or  outer 
covering,  b  is  the  ciystalline  lens,  and  d  is  the  retina 
behind  :  B  is  the  object  looked  at.  We  may  observe, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  flatness  of  the  lens  b,  the 
rays  i)rocee(ling  from  the  object  are  not  sufficiently 
refracted,  but  proceed  to  a  focus  u&  far  back  as  R  ;  in 
other  words,  the  focus  would  be  at  It,  if  the  retina 
would  penuit;  but  as  the  retina  is  in  the  way,  the 
rays,  from  not  being  focaliscd  upon  it,  cause  imper- 
fection in  the  vision.  To  remedy  this,  we  interpose  an 
artificial  convex  lens,  or  glass  of  a  pair  of  spectacles 
(»i  ?i),  and  by  its  aid  the  rays,  represented  by  dotted 
lines  in  the  figure,  are  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina 
at  d.  Thus  by  selecting  spectacles  of  a  proper  localising 
power  in  relation  to  the  eyes,  one  kind  of  imperfect 
vision  is  very  happily  remedied. 

Short-sightedness  arises  from  a  cause  the  reverse  of 
that  just  alluded  to,  being  produced  by  too  great  a 
degree  of  convexity  in  the  crystalline  lens  and  cornea. 
In  this  case  the  rays  come  to  a  focus  too  soon  within 
the  eye,  and  do  nut  reach  the  retina,  unless  the  object 


is  brought  quite  close  to  the  organs  of  viiion.    Wo 
here  ofter  a  rexireseutatiou  of  tlu*  condiliou.    la  oou- 
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ieqtienco  of  the  projecting  globularity  of  the  cornea, 
C  A,  and  the  too  great  refracting  power  of  the  crystal- 
lino  lens,  the  rays  from  the  object  B  fall  short  of  the 
retina  at  R.  To  remedy  this,  we  interpose  a  double 
concave  lens,  L  L,  by  which  the  rayu  are  rendered 
more  divergent  before  they  reach  the  eye,  and  are 
brought  to  a  focus,  where  tiioy  should  be,  on  the  retina. 
We  have  said  above,  that  in  short-sighted  persons 
the  rays  do  not  reach  the  retina  unless  the  object  is 
held  close  to  the  eyes.  The  effect  produced  by  this 
is  similar  to  that  of  emjtloying  concave  spectacles ; 
because  the  nearer  we  hold  an  object  to  our  sight,  the 
angle  of  the  ravs  from  it  is  the  wider ;  the  rays  are 
more  expanded  tefore  they  enter  the  eye — that  is,  more 

divergent.  Thus  the 
==.(,  extreme  rays  from  a 
point  to  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  make  a 
greater  angle  at  o,  than  those  from  a  point  of  a  more 
distant  object  make  at  a  ;  that  is,  the  rays  from  o 
are  more  divergent  on  entering  the  eye  than  the  rays 
from  a,  and  thus  nearness  of  an  object  is  equivalent 
to  seeing  it  at  a  greater  distance  through  a  concave 
lens.  So  when  the  object  a  is  farther  distant  than  o, 
the  rays  from  a  have  a  less  divergence,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  viewing  it  at  a  nearer  distance  with  a  convex 
lens.  These  remarks,  however,  refer  merely  to  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  vision,  and  not  to  the  apparent  size  of 
the  object. 

The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  same  object  when 
viewed  at  different  distances,  depends  on  the  size  of 
what  is  called  the  visual  angle — that  is,  the  angle 
formed  at  the  eye  by  the  rays  from  the  extremities 
of  the  object.    We  may  exemplify  this  as  follows : — 


An  eye,  E,  is  looking  at  an  object  a  b,  and  another  ob- 
ject c  rf,  at  double  the  distance.  It  is  evident  that  ihe 
rays  from  «  b  are  more  expanded,  or  cause  a  lar  ;er 
angle  on  the  eye,  than  the  rays  from  o  d.  Vari(  us 
familiar  phenomena  are  explained  from  the  law  of  he 
visual  angle  under  which  an  object  is  seen;  the  appa- 
rent size  Ijeing  less  always  in  proportion  as  the  distance 
of  an  object  ia  greater.  Hence  the  principles  of  per- 
spective in  drawing,  by  which  objects  are  made  to  ap- 
pear at  a  great  distance  in  tlie  background  of  a  picture, 
although  in  reality  they  are  as  far  forward  us  the  ob- 
jects in  front. — (See  Uuawinq  and  Pkusi-kctive.) 

Another  important  circumstance  connected  with 
vision  requires  to  be  noticed.  In  consequence  of  the 
refractive  power  of  the  crystalline  lens,  the  rays  from 
an  object  fall  upon  tlie  retina  in  sucli  a  manner  that 
the  image  is  '.here  pictured  upside  ilown ;  and  this  in- 
version of  the  real  apiioaranoo  of  things  requires  to  be 
corrected  by  an  act  of  the  mind  under  the  influence  of 
experience.  We  bog  leave  to  offer  Dr  Arnott's  expla- 
nations on  this  somewhat  puzzling  point : — '  Because 
the  images  formed  on  the  retina  are  always  inverted 
as  respects  the  true  position  of  the  objects  producing 
tlieni — just  as  happens  in  a  simple  camera  obscura — 
persons  liave  wondered  that  things  should  appear  up- 
right, or  in  their  true  situations.  The  exi)lanation  is 
not  difficult.  It  is  known  that  a  mnn  with  a  wry  neck 
judges  as  correctly  of  the  position  of  the  objects  around 
him  as  any  other  person,  never  deeming  tliem  to  be 
inclined  or  crooked,  because  their  in)ages  are  inclined 
in  relation  to  the  natural  perpendicular  of  his  retina; 
and  that  a  bedridden  person,  obliged  to  keep  his  head 
upon  his  pillow,  soon  acquires  the  faculty  of  the  person 
with  wry  neck ;  and  that  boys  who  at  jday  bend  tliem- 
selvcs  down  to  look  backwards  through  their  legs,  al- 
though a  little  puzzled  at  first,  because  the  usual  posi- 
tion of  the  images  on  the  rctii\a  is  reversed,  soon  see 
as  well  in  that  way  as  in  any  other.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  wliile  the  mind  studies  the  form,  colour,  &c. 


of  external  objects  in  their  images  projeciied  on  the 
retina,  it  judges  of  their  position,  not  by  the  accidental 
position  of  the  images  on  the  retina,  but  by  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  light  comes  from  the  object  towards 
the  eye,  no  more  deeming  an  object  to  be  placed  low 
because  its  image  is  low  in  the  eye,  than  a  man  in  a 
room  into  which  a  sunbeam  enters  by  a  hole  in  the 
window-shutter,  deems  the  sun  low  because  its  image 
is  on  the  floor.  A  candle  carried  past  a  keyhole 
throws  its  light  on  the  opposite  wall,  so  as  to  cause  the 
luminous  spot  there  to  move  in  a  direction  the  opposite 
of  that  in  which  the  candle  is  carried ;  but  a  child  is 
very  young  indeed  who  has  not  learned  to  judge  at 
once  of  the  time  motion  of  the  candle  by  the  contrary 
apparent  motion  of  the  image.  A  boatman,  who,  being 
accustomed  to  his  oar,  can  direct  its  point  against  any 
object  with  great  certainty,  has  long  ceased  to  reflect, 
that  to  move  the  point  of  the  oar  in  some  one  direction, 
his  hand  must  move  in  the  contrary  direction.  Now 
the  seeing  things  upright,  by  images  which  are  inverted, 
is  a  phenomenon  akin  to  those  here  reviewed.' 

_  The  same  able  writer  on  physics  proceeds  to  a  defi- 
nition of  another  peculiarity  in  visual  arrangements — 
namely,  why,  from  having  two  eyes,  the  object  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  double :  '  In  answer  to  this,  we 
shall  only  state  the  simple  facts  of  the  case.  As  in  two 
chess-boards  there  are  corresponding  squares,  so  in  the 
two  eyes  there  must  be  corresponding  points,  and  when 
on  those  points  a  similar  impression  is  made  at  the 
same  time,  the  sensation  or  vision  is  single ;  but  if  the 
impression  be  made  on  points  which  do  not  correspond, 
owing  to  some  disturbance  of  tlie  natural  position  of 
the  eyes,  the  vision  becomes  double.  Healthy  eyes  are 
so  wonderfully  associated,  that  from  earliest  infancy 
they  constantly  move  in  jierfect  unison.  By  slightly 
pressing  a  finger  on  the  ball  of  either  eye,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  following  the  motion  of  the  other,  there  is  im- 
mediately produced  the  double  vision  ;  and  tumours 
about  the  eye  often  have  the  same  effect.  Persons  who 
squint  have  always  double  vision,  but  they  acquire  the 
power  of  attending  to  the  sensation  in  one  eye  at  a 
time.  Animals  which  have  the  eyes  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  head,  so  that  the  two  can  never  be  directed 
to  the  same  point,  must  possess  this  faculty  in  a  more 
remarkable  degree. 

The  corresponding  points  in  the  two  eyes  are  oqiii- 
distant,  and  in  similar  directions  from  the  centres  of  the 
retinte,  which  centres  are  called  the  points  of  diilinct 
vision,  and  at  them  the  imaginary  lines  named  the 
axes  of  the  eyes  terminate ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  these  points,  in  being  both  to  tlie  right  or  both 
to  the  left  of  the  centres,  must  be  one  of  them  on  the 
inside  of  the  centre,  as  regards  the  nose,  and  the  other 
on  the  outside— that  is  to  say,  a  point  of  the  left  eye 
between  the  centre  and  nose  has  its  con-esponding  point 
in  the  right  eye  between  the  centre  and  the  cheek — and 
from  this  fact  arise  consequences  meriting  attention. 
When  the  two  eyes  are  directed  to  any  object,  their 
axes  meet  at  it,  and  the  centres  of  the  two  retinoe  are 
opposite  to  it,  and  all  the  other  points  of  the  eyes  have 
perfect  mutual  correspondence  as  regards  that  object, 
giving  the  sensation  of  single  vision;  but  the  images 
formed  at  the  same  time,  of  an  object  nearer  to  or 
farther  from  the  eye  than  the  first  supposed,  cannot  fall 
on  corrcspmuting  ipo'mts;  for  an  object  nearer  than  where 
the  axes  meet,  would  have  ooth  its  images  on  the  out- 
sides  of  the  centres,  and  an  object  more  distant  would 
have  both  its  images  on  the  insides  of  the  centres — and 
in  either  case  the  vision  would  be  double.  Thus  if  a 
person  hold  up  one  thumb  before  his  nose,  and  the 
other  in  the  same  direction,  but  farther  off,  by  then 
looking  at  the  nearest,  the  more  distant  will  appear 
double,  and  by  looking  at  the  more  distant,  the  nearest 
will  appear  double.  The  reason  for  applying  the  term 
*  point  of  distinct  vision '  to  the  centre  of  the  retina,  is 
felt  at  once  by  looking  at  a  printed  page,  and  observing 
that  only  the  one  letter  to  which  the  axis  of  the  eye 
is  directed  is  distinctly  seen;  and  consequently  that, 
although  the  whole  page  be  depicted  ou  the  retina  at 
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once,  the  eye,  In  reading,  has  to  direct  its  centre  suc- 
cegsively  to  every  part.' 

The  retina  of  tlie  eye  possesses  such  exquisite  sensi- 
bility, that  it  retains  the  impression  of  the  image  of  anv 
bright  object  presented  to  it  for  the  space  of  the  eighth 
of  a  second  after  the  object  has  been  withdrawn,  or 
after  the  eye  has  been  shut.  Thus  the  burning  end  of 
a  rapidly-whirled  stick  will  appear  to  form  hoops  of 
fire;  and  a  fiery  meteor  or  skyrocket  shooting  rapidly 
through  the  air  will  appear  as  a  long  line  of  light.  The 
mind  is  in  these  and  similar  instances  deceived,  as  the 
eye,  in  reality,  sees  only  one  point  of  fire  at  precisely 
the  same  time.  The  retma,  for  the  sumo  reason,  retains 
for  a  time  an  impression  of  any  vivid  colour.  When 
wo  look  at  the  sun,  the  retina  is  so  strongly  att'ected  as 
to  be  incapable  for  a  time  of  seeing  other  objects  dis- 
tinctly. The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  these  phenomena  is,  that  when  the  eye  is  shut  after 
such  impressions,  a  spot  of  colour,  differail  from  the 
colour  looked  at,  is  appai-ently  seen.  A  spot  of  this 
nature  is  in  optics  called  a  spectrum  ;  and  works  of  an 
extended  character  on  the  science,  embrace  lengthened 
definitions  of  the  various  spectra  with  which  the  eye 
will  be  affected.  We  need  here  only  refer  to  the  ex- 
perience of  our  readers  on  this  interesting  point,  and 
mention  generally,  that  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
ever  been  given  of  the  reason  why  the  colours  in  the 
spectra  dili'er  from  those  which  were  actually  seen. 

OPTICAL  I.N'STRUMENTS. 

Telescopes.  —  Telescopes,  sometimes  called  spying- 
glasses,  are  instruments  in  the  form  of  tu)M>s,  fitted  up 
with  lenses  of  different  kinds  and  powers,  and  used  for 
examining  distant  objects.  Tlie  word  telescope  is 
from  the  (Jreck,  and  signifies  afar  off,  and  to  see.  A 
telescope,  in  its  simplest  construction,  contains  two 
lenses — one  is  used  to  create  a  picture  of  the  object 
looked  Rt,  and  therefore  called  the  object-glass  j  the 
second  to  magnify  that  picture,  or  more  jiroperly  to 
enable  tlie  eye  to  come  very  close  to  it,  and  yet  have 
a  distinct  picture  of  it,  and  for  this  reason  called  the 
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eye-glass.  Two  convex  len.ses  properly  adjusted,  as 
above,  constitute  the  simplest  form  of  the  telescope. 
Let  the  arrow,  M  N,  stand  fur  any  outward  oliject, 
and  let  its  rays  fall  upon  a  convex  lens,  .\  H,  which 
is  seen  edgeways  in  the  figure.  The  rays  will  bo  all 
bent,  so  that,  at  a  certain  distance  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lens,  a  new  representation  of  the  arrow,  n  m,  will 
K'  made.  The  rays  fi-oni  the  point  of  the  arrow  at  M 
will  be  so  acted  on  at  the  two  surfaces  oi'  the  len.s,  that 
they  will  all  come  together  again,  and  make,  as  it 
were,  an  arrow  point  at  m.  The  rays  from  the  feather 
at  N  will  fall  into  their  ])laces  at  n,  in  a  new  arrow 
head;  and  so  on  throughout,  the  whole  being  inverted. 
A  second  lens,  C  1),  is  used,  not  to  form  a  second  pic- 
ture (as  it  would  do  if  distance  were  allowed  it),  but  to 
enable  the  eye  at  K  to  look  closer  at  n  m  than  it  could 
otherwise  do.  What  the  eye  sees,  therefore,  by  the 
two  lenses,  is  a  near  )(ictui-e  of  the  original  arrow 
turned  upside  down.  This  jiicture  is  nearer  and  larger 
to  the  sight  in  prnportion  to  the  roundness  of  the  mag- 
nifying lens.  Suppose  the  image,  n  m,  is  0  inches 
fvoin  the  picturing  or  object  lens,  tlicn  if  the  eye  look 
at  it  at  a  distance  of  (i  inches,  the  ]iicture  will  have  the 
same  apparent  s'ze  as  the  original,  and  nothing  will  be 
gained,  IJut  if  the  secoiul  lens,  or  eye-piece,  enables 
the  eye  to  come  within  1  inch  of  the  jiicture,  and  yet 
gee  it  without  confusion,  it  will  be  ."JG  times  as  large  to 
apjiearaiice  as  the  original — 0'  times  each  way.  In  fact 
the  view  is  now  improved  as  much  us  if  a  six-mile 
objei't  were  brought  within  1  mile.  Now  the  gri'ater 
the  distance  of  the  picture  from  the  object  lens  which 
forms  it,  the  greater  it*  focal  distance;  and  the  nearer 
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that  the  eye  can  be  brought  to  the  picture  by  the  eye 
lens,  the  larger  the  appearance  will  be,  or  the  greater 
will  bo  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope.  Two 
such  lenses  shut  up  in  a  tube  make  what  is  called  the 
attranomiccd  telescope.  In  looking  at  the  heavens,  the 
inversion  of  the  picture  causes  no  inconvenience.  In 
the  Galilean  telescope,  represented  below — so  called 


from  Galileo— a  concave  eye-piece  is  placed  behind  the 
position  of  the  picture,  which  lodges  it  at  once  in  the 
eye.    There  is  no  inversion  in  this  telescope. 

For  land  objects,  which  must  appear  erect,  a  telescope 
is  formed  with  additional  lenses,  which  make  a  second 
picture,  as  in  next  fig.  The  lens,  A  D,  makes  the  first 
picture,  and  the  two  lenses,  CD  and  EF,  cross  the  rays 


again,  and  make  a  second  picture,  which_  is  upright. 
This  is  viewed  by  the  eye-piece,  G  II.  To  increase  the 
power  of  these  telescopes,  the  object-glass,  A  B,  is  made 
with  a  very  long  focus,  or  so  as  to  form  its  picture  as 
far  oft'  from  itself  as  possible.  This  requires  its  shape 
to  be  very  much  flattened,  and  still  to  preserve  a  per- 
fect roundness — a  matter  difficult  of  execution.  All 
lenses  are  more  or  less  imperfect ;  that  is,  the  picture 
they  form  is  liiible  to  be  somewhat  confu""d,  which 
takes  off'  from  the  advantage  of  the  instrument.  The 
greatest  evil  is  one  that  cannot  be  cured  by  a  single 
lens— that  is,  the  fringing  or  colouring  of  the  picture. 
lUit  this  action  has  been  done  away  with  by  using  a 
double  lens,  or  two  lenses  of  different  kinds  of  glass 
joined  together.  The  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
glasses  to  produce  colour  is  so  managed  that  they  neu- 
tralise one  another;  and  a  picture  free  from  coloured 
and  indistinct  edges  is  produced.  This  compound  lens 
is  called  achromatic,  or  wanting  in  colour.  With  these 
lenses  very  perfect  telescopes  are  made  of  2,  3,  6,  or  1  tl 
feet  in  length,  and  with  eye-pieces  of  half  or  quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  under,  of  focal  distance.  A  three-feet 
telescope  —  that  is,  a  telescope  where  the  picture  is 
made  'M  inches  from  the  object-glass,  and  an  eye-piece 
that  lets  the  picture  come  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
eye  (a  half-inch  eye-piece)— would  magnify  7'-  times 
each  way,  and  have  the  same  effect  na  if  the  distance 
of  the  original  were  divided  by  72.  This,  and  other 
instruments  in  which  refracting  lenses  are  employed, 
are  called  refracting  telescopes,  and  they  magnify  ov 
bring  near  in  jiroportion  as  the  focal  distance  of  the 
object-glass  is  greater  than  the  focal  distance  of  the 
eye-glass. 

Hufrocting  telescopes  require  to  be  of  coiisideralile 
length  where  much  power  is  required,  and  on  that  ac- 
count reflecting  telescopes  are  for  many  purjioses  pre- 
ferred. The  reflecting  telescope  was  invented  by  8ir 
Isaac  Newton,  but  has  been  much  improved  since  his 
time.  .\  view  of  the  improved  instrument  is  given  be- 
neath.   The  peculiarity  of  this  instrumfnt  is,  that  the 


image  of  the  object  is  reflected  from  a  concave  mirror 
within  the  tube,  and  this  image  i»  agaiu  reflected  from 
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a  sraall  mirror  to  the  eye.  Referring  to  the  figure,  T  is 
the  tube,  and  A  D  the  object  to  be  represented.  At  the 
end  opponite  from  the  object,  there  is  a  small  tube  1 1. 
At  the  main  end  of  the  wide  tube,  there  is  a  concave 
mirror  1)  F,  with  a  liole  in  the  middle  at  P.  The  prin- 
cipal focus  of  this  mirror  is  at  I  K ;  here  the  image  m 
is  inverted,  and  the  rays,  crossing  each  other  at  n,  go 
on  to  the  small  reflector  L,  From  this  they  are  re- 
flected in  parallel  lines  through  the  hole  P.  At  P  they 
cuter  the  plano-convex  lens  R,  which  causes  them  to 
converge  at  a  b;  but  here  the  image  requires  to  be 
magnified,  which  is  done  by  means  of  the  plano-convex 
lens  S;  iu  other  words,  the  object  is  seen  under  the 
angle  cfd.  In  order  to  accommodate  focal  distances, 
the  small  mirror  L  can  be  removed  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance or  brought  nearer,  by  the  rods  and  screws  com- 
umuicating  from  X. 

Sir  William  Herschel  got  over  the  difficulty  of 
placing  the  observer  out  between  the  object  and  the 
mirror,  by  a  simpler  arrangement.  He  gave  the  mirror 
(M)  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  a  slight  slope,  so  that 


it  sends  its  imago  to  fl,  at  the  edge  of  the  tube's  mr 
where  it  is  viewed  by  the  eye-piece  E  without  bring 
the  observer's  head  between  the  tiling  viewed  and  t  ie 
mirror.  On  this  principle  he  constructed  telescopes  of 
gigantic  dimensions  and  power.  His  greatest  was  40 
feet  long,  and  the  mirror  4  feet  wide.  The  use  of  a 
largo  mirror  is  to  take  in  more  light,  whicli  is  apt  to 
fail  iu  using  high  magnifying  powers.  With  an  eye- 
piece of  an  inch  focus,  the  power  of  such  a  telescope 
would  be  480  each  way,  which  would  magnify  a  surface 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  times.  The  moon 
would  be  seen  by  such  a  power  as  if  she  were  brought 
within  500  miles  of  us,  her  real  distance  being  240,000. 

But  Lord  Rosse  has  sui-passed  Herschel  in  the  con- 
struction of  reflecting  telescopes.  The  chief  difficulty 
in  making  monster  telescopes  (apart  from  the  stupen- 
dous machinery  for  supporting  and  moving  them),  is 
the  forming  of  the  mirror  or  speculum,  which  is  of 
metal,  and  rcijuircs  to  have  a  surface  of  high  polish  and 
reflecting  power,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  ground 
into  a  perfectly  spherical  or  rather  parabolic  form ;  the 
iLiixing  of  the  mgredients  to  make  a  good  shining  metal, 
and  the  casting  of  an  immense  mass,  like  a  millstone, 
of  an  even  hai-dness  throughout;  and  lastly,  the  grind- 
ing, shaping,  and  polishing  of  the  surface,  make  a  series 
of  operations  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  After  succeeding 
iu  the  manufacture  of  the  speculum.  Lord  Rosse  has 
gone  on  to  construct  two  telescopes  of  immense  power — 
the  one  26  feet  long;  the  other,  'the  monster  telescope,' 
.5()  feet,  the  focal  length  of  the  mirror  being  52  feet. 
Tlio  5b"  feet  tube  is  7  feet  wide;  the  mirror  at  the 
bottonj  is  6  feet  wide,  with  a  glittering  polish  all  over 
the  surface,  and  weighs  three  tons. 

Microscope  is  a  term  compounded  of  two  Greek  words, 
signifying  to  see  what  is  small,  and  denotes  that  instru- 
ment employed  to  examine  minute  objects.  These 
microscopes  of  greatest  power,  and  termed  compound, 
approach  to  tlic  telescope  in  their  form.  The  diflereiico 
lies  in  this,  that  whilst  in  the  telescope  the  object- 
glass  forms  the  image  of  a  distant  object  just  as  much 
smaller  than  itself  us  tlie  distance  of  the  image  from 
the  glass  is  less,  in  the  microscope,  conversely,  a  small 
object,  placed  near  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  pro- 
durcs  a  more  distant  image,  as  much  larger  than  itself 
as  the  image  is  more  distant.  In  both  cases  an  appro- 
]iriate  eye-glass  is  employed.  The  object-glass  of  a 
microscope  is  iu  general  very  small,  that  of  a  telescope 


large.  An  object-glass  of  a  microscope  having  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  focal  distance,  and  so  placed  as 
that  the  image  of  the  object  is  formed  at  six  inches, 
the  image  will  be  of  a  diameter  forty-eight  times  as 
great  as  the  object ;  and  when  viewed  through  an  eye- 
glass of  half  an  inch  focus,  it  will  appear  magnified 
twelve  times  more,  or  wii.  appear  30,000  times  larger 
than  the  object.  A  single  or  one -lens  microscope, 
magnifies  chiefly  by  allowing  the  eye  to  see  the  object 
nearer  than  it  could  do  without  the  glass. 

A  Caniera-Obscura,  or  Dark  Chamber,  is  formed  by 
placing  a  convex  lens  in  an  aperture  made  in  the  win- 
dow-shutter of  a  darkened  room.  A  glass  of  proper 
size  and  focal  distance  is  chosen,  and  a  i  ;recn,  or  the 
wall  of  the  chamber,  is  properly  prepared  to  receive  the 
light,  and  by  this  means  there  is  painted  on  it  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  all  the  objects  seen  from  the  window, 
everything  bearing  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  reality. 

The  Carnera-Lucida  is  an  instrument  now  frequently 
used  in  drawing  landscapes,  delineating  objects  of  na- 
tural history,  and  copying  and  reducing  drawings.  The 
best  form  of  the  instrument  consists  of  a  piece  of  thick 
parallel  glass,  at  one  end  of  which  there  is  a  metallic 
mirror,  having  a  highly-polished  face.  The  rays  from 
the  object  are  made  first  to  pass  through  the  glass, 
when  they  are  reflected  back  upon  one  of  its  sides  by 
the  mirror,  and  from  that  to  the  eye. 

The  Mayic  Lantern. — When  a  small  object  is  placed 
close  to  a  Ions,  and  the  image  reflected  upon  the  wall 
of  a  dark  chamber,  at,  say,  one  hundred  times  farther 
.  from  the  lens  than  the  object  is,  there  will  be  a  greatly 
;  lagnified  representation  of  the  object.  It  will  only 
"  3  seen,  however,  under  ordinary  illumination  ;  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  a  very  strong  light, 
concentrated  by  a  suitable  mirror  or  glass,  and  directed 
upon  the  object.  When  artificial  light  is  employed,  aa 
of  a  lamp,  the  ingtrumcnt  then  becomes  a  magic  lantern. 
It  consists  of  an  argand  burner  placed  in  a  dark  lantern, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  concave  mirror,  the  vertex  being 
opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  flame,  which  is  placed  in  its 
focus.    The  lantern  is  made  of  tin  japanned;  "vnd  to 


carry  off  the  smoke  from  the  flame,  it  is  provided  with 
a  tube  T  at  the  top.  L  is  the  light,  and  SI  N  a  concave 
mirror  to  give  strength  to  the  light,  and  send  the  rays 
througli  the  tube  A  U  in  front.  At  A  in  this  tube  is  a 
hemispherical  illuminating  lens,  and  there  is  a  convex 
lens  at  11.  In  the  middle  of  the  tube  there  is  a  wide 
part  C  D,  open  at  the  sides,  for  the  reception  of  slides. 
These  slides  are  slips  of  glass  on  which  pictures  are 
liainted,  and  the  principle  of  the  apparatus  consists  iu 
forming  a  representation  of  the  picture,  in  a  magnified 
size,  on  a  distant  white  wall  or  screen  S.  The  sliJo 
being  placed  in  one  of  the  conjugate  foci  of  the  lens  D, 
the  image  is  consequently  enlarged.  By  bringing  the 
lantern  nearer  the  screen,  we  diminish  the  representa- 
tion, because  we  cause  the  rays  to  strike  the  screen  at 
a  point  where  they  are  less  divergent.  It  is  an  im- 
provement in  exhibiting  the  representations  from  the 
magic  lantern,  to  cause  the  images  to  fall  on  a  piece  of 
distended  and  wetted  muslin,  behind  which  the  spec- 
tators are  placed.  Lately,  the  mode  of  representing 
scenes  has  been  further  improved  by  using  two  lan- 
terns, placed  at  equal  distances;  in  this  case,  while  the 
view  in  one  is  being  withdrawn,  the  view  in  another  is 
coming  on,  and  the  eyr  is  charmed  with  seeing,  for 
example,  a  scene  in  winter  dissolve  and  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  similar  scene  in  summer, 
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ACOITSTTCS. 

The  term  Acoustics  is  ilerivud  from  two  Greek  words, 
which  sipiify  /  hear,  and  an  art ;  and  is  applied  to  that 
branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  nature 
of  sound,  and  the  laws  which  determine  its  production 
and  propagation. 

Atmosplieric  vibration  is  allowed  to  be  the  cause  of 
sound.  For  instance,  a  bell  is  stnick  by  its  clapper, 
the  body  of  the  uell  consequently  vibrates,  as  we  may 
sensibly  assure  ourselves  by  applying  our  nail  lightly 
to  the  edge:  iu  its  agitation,  it  beats  or  makes  impulses 
on  the  air,  which,  yielding  under  the  stroke  or  pres- 
sure, is  compressed  or  condensed  to  a  certain  distance 
around.  The  compressed  air  instantly  expands,  and 
in  doing  so,  repeats  the  pressure  on  the  air  next  in 
contact  with  it;  and  tii'is  each  one  of  the  original 
strokes  of  the  vibrating  metal  sends  out  a  series  of  shells 
of  compressed  air,  somewhat  like  the  waves  dispersed 
over  a  lake  from  tlie  dropping  of  a  stone  into  its  placid 
bosom,  and.  like  them,  always  lessoning  in  bulk  and 
force.  These  shells  are  from  two  inelioa  to  thirty  feet 
in  thickness.  The  air,  tlius  agitated,  finally  reaches 
the  ear,  where  it  gives  a  similar  impulse  to  a  very  fine 
nervous  membrane,  and  the  mind  then  receives  the 
idea  or  impression  which  we  call  a  sontnl. 

With  regard  to  tlie  velocity  with  which  tho  impulse 
of  sound  advances,  it  appears,  from  the  most  accurate 
experiments  on  tho  disciiarge  of  pieces  of  ordnance, 
and  marking  the  interval  between  the  flash  and  the  re- 
port, at  a  distance  carefully  measured,  that  when  the 
atmosphere  is  at  the  temperature  indicated  by  62"  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  sound  travels  at  the  rate 
of  1125  feet  per  second,  which  is  nearly  P'jual  to  the 
velocity  of  a  cannon-ball  the  moment  it  issues  from  the 
piece.  The  ball  is  very  speedily  retarded  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  but  sound  advances  with  undiminished 
velocity,  though  unequal  intensity.  It  will  travel  a 
mile  in  little  more  than  four  seconds  ann  a  half,  ov 
twelve  and  three-fourth  miles  ])er  minute.  f)n  this 
depends  an  easy  metliod  of  determining  in  many  cases 
our  distance  from  objects,  and  which  mr.y  often  prove 
useful,  particularly  in  thunder-storms.  ^Ve  have  only 
to  observe  in  seconds  the  interval  between  the  flash 
and  the  report,  and  allow  four  seconds  and  a  half  to 
every  mile,  or  112.5  feet  to  every  second.  It  is  remark- 
able, also,  that  all  kinds  of  sounds,  strong  or  weak,  acute 
or  grave,  advance  witli  the  same  velocity;  and  this 
arises  from  tho  circumstance,  that  all  the  oscillatory 
movements  in  the  air,  however  minute,  or  however  ex- 
tended, are  perfurnieil  each  in  tiie  very  same  interval 
of  time.  For  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit  above  02", 
the  velocity  of  sound  is  increased  one  foot  and  about  a 
seventh  (strictly  1  14-I0()th  foot),  and  for  every  degree 
below  ()2',  it  is  lessened  in  the  same  measure;  so  that, 
when  the  temperature  is  at  the  freezing-point,  the  rate 
is  only  1090  feet  per  second. 

That  water  is  a  vehicle  if  sound  as  well  as  the  air, 
is  proved  by  >arious  circumstances,  particularly  by  the 
fact,  that  a  bell  rung  under  ivator  can  he  heard  above; 
ami  if  the  head  of  the  auditor  be  also  under  water,  it 
will  1)0  still  more  distinctly  heard.  The  sound  which 
the  sonorous  body  produces,  however,  is  graver  than 
that  which  it  gives  forth  in  tho  air.  That  tho  atnm- 
sphere  is  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  sound  is 
eviilent  from  the  fact,  that  a  bell  rung  in  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump  can  scarcely  be  heard.  Smooth 
bodies  form  favmirable  channels  of  soun<l,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, tlie  surface  of  ice,  snow,  water,  or  the  hard 
ground.  Savages,  ;*;  is  well  known,  are  in  the  habit  of 
jmtting  their  ear  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  discover  the 
approach  of  enemies  or  beasts  of  prey.  Tubes  convey 
Bounds  with  great  accuracy,  and  to  great  distances,  and 
this  pr>perty  has  Ijeen  applied  to  various  useful  pur- 
poses. The  Bpeaking-trun  pet  used  at  sea  is  a  fnioiliar 
instance;  as  are  also  the  tubes  now  generally  laid  be- 
tween the  gallerien  and  apartments  of  warehouses,  banks, 
and  other  public  offices,  by  which  the  persons  in  the 
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several  apartments  can  communicate  distinctly  with 
each  other  without  rising  from  their  (eats.  Another 
valuable  application  of  the  tube  principle  is  that  of 
examining  the  chests  of  persons  supposed  to  possess 
pulmonary  attisctions.  This  is  done  by  means  of  tho 
stethotcopc,  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr  Laennec  of 
Paris,  and  which  resembles  a  small  trumpet.  The  wide 
end  of  the  instrument  is  applied  to  the  body,  and  the 
other  is  held  to  the  ear  of  the  physician,  who  then  has 
a  very  clear  perception  of  the  sounds  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  lungs,  and  can  judge  whether  they  bo 
healthy  or  the  reverse.  A  person  of  skill  can  exactly 
describe  the  condition  of  the  lungs  from  tho  nature  of 
the  sounds  which  thus  reach  his  ear. 

In  consequence  of  sound  requiring  a  certain  ler.gtli 
of  time  to  travel,  it  is  impossible  for  two  sounds,  at  any 
distance  from  each  other,  to  be  heard  at  the  same  mo- 
ment by  persons  who  are  not  at  equal  distances  from 
both.  *  If  two  persons,  A  and  B,'  says  an  American 
writer,  'are  s'anding  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  from 
each  other,  and  each  fires  a  gun  at  the  same  moment. 
A  will  not  hear  li's  gun  until  several  seconds  aftoi  lie 
hears  his  own,  because  the  sound  will  require  that  timo 
to  pass  through  tho  distance  betw.;en  them.  And  tho 
same  will  be  the  case  with  15.  One  might  at  liist  sujiposo 
that  if  A  eh^  \.  d  wait  and  fire  at  the  moment  he  hears 
the  report  i'rom  H,  the  two  sounds  would  then  be  heard 
together.  A  would  hc.vr  them  together,  but  the  time  that 
must  elapse  after  B  had  fired,  before  the  sound  from 
A  would  come  to  Mm,  would  be  greater  than  if  they 
fired  at  the  same  moment  ;  for  he  must  wait  till  tho 
sound  of  his  own  gun  had  gone  to  A,  and  then  until 
the  sound  of  A's  discharge  should  return  to  him.  It  is 
thus  evidently  impossible  for  two  persons,  standing  at 
a  distance  from  each  other,  to  produce  a  sound  wliich 
shall  be  heard  by  both  at  the  same  time. 

'  It  is  on  account  of  this  principle,  that  in  long  ranks 
of  soldiers,  where  two  bands  of  music  are  placed  at  a 
considerable  inter>-i>.l  from  each  other,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  two  baiuls  to  ktep  time  with  each  other.  They 
may  indeed  play  together,  imt  each  soldier  will  hear  the 
nearest  sounds  quickest,  and  thus  they  will  seem  to  I'u 
out  of  time.  It  is  often  noticed,  too,  that  if  from  an 
eminence  we  look  upon  a  long  column  which  is  inarch- 
i;ig  to  a  bainl  of  music  in  front,  the  various  ranks  do 
not  step  exactly  together.  Tiiose  in  tlie  rear  are  in 
each  step  a  little  later  than  those  before  them.  This 
produces  a  sort  of  unilv  lation  in  the  whole  column, 
which  is  difticult  to  describe,  bu*-  .viiici.  all  who  have 
noticed  it  will  understa.iu.  Kach  rank  st'ps,  not  when 
the  sound  is  made,  but  when,  in  its  progress  down  tiie 
coluni:.  at  the  rate  of  1125  feet  per  second,  it  reaches 
their  ears.  Those  who  are  near  the  music  hear  it  as 
soon  as  it  is  produced,  while  the  others  must  wait  till 
sufficient  time  shall  have  elapsed  for  it  to  have  passed 
through  the  air  to  them. 

'  Should  a  commander  stand  at  the  distance  of  a  fifth 
of  a  mile  from  his  army,  and  conmiand  them  to  fire, 
they  might  all  obey  at  the  moment  when  the  word  of 
command  reaches  them;  but  tlie  ofticer  will  hear  the 
report  of  the  guns  from  those  at  the  side  nearest  him 
first,  then  those  a  little  farther  oil',  and  so  on  to  the 
j.iost  remote.  Thus,  though  all  might  obey  with  equal 
alacrity,  the  sounds  will  not,  nud  cannot,  appear  siunil- 
taneous,  for  tlie  roi>orts  of  the  distant  guns  must  l)e 
delayed  long  enough  for  the  command  to  pass  from  the 
orticer  to  the  men,  and  then  for  the  sound  to  return. 
All  attempts,  theivfore.to  make  the  firing  a]ipear  exactly 
simultaneous  from  a  long  line  must  1)0  in  vain.' 

An  echo,  or  duplication  of  sound,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  in  acoustics.  The  cause  of  it 
is  "recisely  analogous  to  the  reaction  of  a  wave  of 
wi.  r.  When  a  wave  of  water  strikes  the  precipitous 
l)aiik  of  a  river,  it  is  thrown  back  in  a  diagonal  direc- 
tion to  the  side  whence  it  came,  and  there  again  strikes 
on  (he  bank.  In  the  same  manner,  tho  pulses  or  waves 
of  sound  arc  reflected  or  thrown  back  from  flat  sur- 
faces which  interrupt  them,  and,  thus  returning,  pro- 
duce what  we  call  an  echo.     It  is  evident  that  tho 
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smoother  the  surface  which  reflects  the  sound,  the 
morr.  perfect  will  be  the  reverberation.  An  irregu- 
lar surface,  by  throwing  back  the  wave  of  sound  at 
irregular  intervals,  will  so  confound  and  distract  it, 
that  no  distinct  or  audible  echo  will  be  reflected.  Ou 
tho  contrary,  a  regular  concave  surface  will  reflect 
sound  in  such  a  manner,  that  at  a  certain  point  the 
reflections  from  each  part  of  the  concave  surface  will 
be  concentrated  into  a  focus  capable  of  producing  a 
very  powerful  eflfect.  The  velocity  with  which  an  echo 
returns  to  the  spot  where  tho  sound  originates,  depends 
of  course  upon  the  distance  of  the  reflecting  surface; 
and  since  sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  1125  feet  in  a 
second,  a  rock  situated  at  half  that  distance  will  re- 
turn an  echo  in  exactly  one  second.  Tho  number  of 
syllables  pronounced  in  a  second  will  in  such  a  case  bo 
repeated  distinctly,  while  the  end  of  a  Jong  sentence 
would  blend  with  the  commencement  of  the  echo. 

An  echo  may  be  double,  triple,  or  even  quadruple, 
according  to  tho  nature  and  number  of  the  projecting 
surfaces  from  and  to  which  the  sound  is  allowed  to 
play.  Distinctly-marked  echoes  of  this  combined  and 
planned  order  may  sometimes  be  heard  in  the  vaults 
of  cathedrals,  in  which  case  the  waves  of  sound  are 
driven  from  side  to  side  of  a  deeply-groined  arch,  and 
reverberate  in  protracted  peals.  One  of  the  most  In- 
terestuig  echoes  of  this  kind  in  nature,  is  that  which 
occurs  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  at  Lurlcy.  If  tho 
weather  be  favourable,  the  report  of  a  musket,  fired  on 
one  side,  is  repeated  from  crag  to  cng,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river  alternately,  as  represented  iu  the  fig. 
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P  is  considered  as  tlie  primary  point  of  radiation  for 
the  sound,  and  crossing  the  river,  it  strikes  at  1,  then 
is  sent  off  to  'J,  and  so  on  to  3  and  subsequent  points, 
stopping,  or  faintly  dying  away,  opposite  E, 

There  are  some  remarkalile  echoes  in  ecclesiastical 
structures,  arising  from  peculiarities  in  the  construc- 
tion. In  erecting  the  ba,-tistry  of  the  church  of  Pisa, 
the  architect,  Giovanni  Pisano,  disposed  the  concavity 
of  the_  cu])ola  in  such  a  manner,  that  any  noise  from 
below  is  followed  with  a  very  loud  and  long  double  echo. 
Two  persons  whispering,  and  standing  opposite  to  each 
other,  with  their  faces  near  the  wall,  can  converse  toge- 
ther without  being  overheard  by  tho  company  between. 
This  arises  from  the  elliptical  form  of  the  cupola,  each 
per»on  being  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  ellipse.  In  the 
cathedral  church  of  Gloucester,  there  is,  or  was  lately, 
a  whispering  gallery  above  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
dioir,  which  extends  from  one  end  of  the  church  to  the 
other.  If  two  persons,  placed  at  considerably  distant 
points,  speak  to  one  another  in  tho  lowest  voice,  it  is 
distinctly  heard.  A  similar  effect  is  jiroduced  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  and  in  the  cujiola 
(if  St  Paul's  in  London.  A  tourist  has  mentioned  that 
in  Italy,  on  the  way  to  Naples,  and  two  days' journey 
froni  Koine,  ho  saw  ii;  an  inn  a  square  vaiilt,  where  a 
Avhisper  could  easily  be  heard  at  the  opjiosite  corner, 
but  not  at  all  on  the  si  le  corner  that  was  near  to  you. 
This  projierty  was  common  to  each  comer  of  the  room. 
He  saw  another  on  the  way  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  in 
the  porch  of  an  inn  which  had  a  round  vault.  When 
any  one  held  his  mouth  to  the  side  of  the  wall,  his 
whisper  could  be  heard  on  the  op|K)site  side. 

The  whis^iering  gallery  in  St  Paul's,  London,  is  a 
great  curiosity.    It  is  140  yards  iu  circumference,  and 


is  just  below  the  dome,  which  is  430  feet  In  circumfer- 
ence. A  stone  scat  runs  round  the  gallery  along  the 
front  of  the  wall.  On  the  side  directly  opposite  the  door 
by  which  visitors  enter,  several  yards  cf  the  scat  are 
covered  with  matting,  on  which  the  visitor  being  seated, 
the  man  who  shows  the  gallery  whispers  with  the  mouth 
near  the  wall,  at  the  distance  of  140  feet  from  the  visi- 
tor, who  hears  his  words  in  a  loud  voice,  seemingly  at 
his  ear.  The  mere  shutting  cf  the  door  produces  a 
sound  like  a  peal  of  thunder  rolling  among  the  moun- 
tains. The  effect  is  not  so  perfect  if  the  visitor  sits 
down  half  way  between  the  door  and  matted  seat,  and 
much  less  if  he  stands  near  tho  m'^n  who  speaks,  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  door. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  buildings  designed  for 
largo  auditories  should  be  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, *jat  the  voice  of  the  speaker  will  neither  echo  from 
the  walls  not  be  lost  to  the  hearers.  The  best  known 
form  of  ppartment  for  the  proper  distribution  of  sound, 
is  that  in  which  the  length  is  from  a  third  to  a  half 
more  than  tho  breadth,  tho  height  somewhat  greater 
than  the  breadth,  and  having  a  roof  bevelled  off  all 
round  the  sides.  This  species  of  ceiling,  called  techni- 
cally a  coved  or  coach  roof,  from  its  being  lower  at  tho 
sides  than  centre,  is  in  all  cases  best  suited  for  convey- 
ing sounds  clearly  to  the  ears  of  auditors. 

MUSICAL  SOUNDS. 

There  is  a  peculiar  character  in  sounds,  depending  on 
the  character  of  the  sounding  body.  A  blow  with  a 
hammer,  or  the  report  of  a  pistol,  produces  only  a  noise. 
Hut  if  a  body  bo  of  such  a  thinness  and  tightness  as  to 
jjroduce  a  succession  of  impulses  of  a  sufficient  degree 
of  quickness,  a  loue  is  tho  result — namely,  a  sound  com- 
posed of  a  great  number  of  noises,  all  so  close  upon  each 
other,  that  they  bring  but  one  result  to  the  ear.  Wires 
and  strings  of  metal  and  catgut,  slips  of  metal,  fino 
membranes,  and  columns  of  the  air  itself  enclosed  in 
tubes,  are  the  most  familiar  means  of  )u'uiluciiig  sounds 
of  this  kind.     Such  sounds  are  said  to  be  musical. 

Tho  study  of  musical  sounds,  as  a  branch  of  natural 
philosophy,  is  calculated,  perhaps,  to  ^  ve  as  much  plea- 
sure to  the  man  of  science  as  music  itself  can  convey 
to  those  who  are  gifted  with  what  are  called  good  ears. 
The  natural  character  of  these  sounds,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  are  very  remarkable;  /hile  the  re- 
lation of  the  whole  to  the  human  mind  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  proofs  of  creative  design 
which  the  entire  circle  of  nature  oresents. 

The  principal  sounds  of  music  may  be  said  to  be  only 
seven  in  number.  There  are  other  five,  which  may  bo 
produced  by  the  voice  with  some  little  difficulty;  but 
the  voice,  in  an  untutored  condition,  gives  forth  only 
seven.  The  notes  are  of  different  degrees  of  shrillness, 
one  rising  above  another  in  succession.  A  person  who 
knows  iiothuig  of  music  beyond  having  heard  another 
sing  or  play,  and  having  seen  the  key-boaid  of  a  piano- 
forte, will  be  ready  to  say  that  tin  re  are  more  notes 
than  seven;  but  there  are  only  seven  that  are,  strictly 
speaking,  various,  The  voice  or  an  instrument  may 
run  up  into  other  notes ;  but  all  of  these  are  repetitions 
ot  the  first  seven,  and  identical  respectively  with  them, 
in  all  respects  except  shrillness.  In  ordinary  piano- 
fortes, there  are  at  least  six  repetitions  of  the  seven 
notes,  so  that  the  uppermost  keys  are  shriller  than  the 
voice  of  a  child,  while  the  lowest  rumble  like  a  drum. 

The  seven  notes  are  named  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Pa,  .Sol,  La, 
Si,  or  by  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  a  pe- 
culiar arrangement — namely,  C,  D,  E,  F,  O,  A,  B.  They 


i 


C       IJ      E      I'       G 


A     B 
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are  here  represented  in  the  well-known  language  which 
musicians  present  to  the  eye  (using  the  treble  arf). 
Let  an  ordinary  piece  of  catgut  or  violin-string  be 
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extended  betwueu  two  points  o:i  a  board,  and  screwed 
up.  It  may  be  made,  according  to  its  length  and  de- 
gree of  tension,  to  vibrate,  wlien  strucic,  e.\aotly  two 
hundred  and  furt^  times  in  a  second.  The  note  which 
it  thu&  produces  is  C,  or  Do;  and  a  man,  on  trial,  will 
find  that  this  is  the  note  with  which  he  is  most 
apt  to  begin  a  song,  when  he  attempts  to  sing.  Tho 
note  in  his  voice  will  be  perfectly  in  unison  with  the 
note  produced  by  the  string;  that  is  to  say,  they  will 
melt  into  and  agree  with  each  other,  and  the  effect 
will  be  pleasant.  This  is  because  tho  membrane  at 
the  top  of  the  singer's  windpipe  (the  instrument  of 
hill  voice)  vibrates  exactly  the  »aiiii'  ;u;)il  (.r  i)f  times 
ill  a  second,  producing  that  note,  if  tiio  striii;;  Jo.s. 
The  equality  in  the  number  of  vibr.inons  is  r  l<n'. 
makes  the  notes  the  same,  and  the  eftl  ':t  hainionicius 
and  agreeable. 

We  shall  suppose  the  string  to  Ix)  riiiy-five  imhes 
long  that  proili'.ccs  tin-  note  C  of  "ilO  \il>r;,','.!  nu  ■•■  •(, 
second.  Being  txtcndc  t  Kotween  ;vi.'  pi"{;s  w.  w  Ih';  sur- 
face of  a  loiinl.  the  exp  rimciiter  iimy  jdaco  his  nnger 
upon  it  right  ii  tho  ccntir.  ;in<l  twa  ^  or  strike  either 
iialf,  when  bt  viU  find  a  nuich  shrilicr  note  produced, 
liii.ug,  in  reality  .'lo  first  (\ur  i)^,  of  a  new  scries  of  the 
Bt  1  '.'u  notes,  i  i;  i iiis  case, 
tiic  vibrations  aix-  exactly 
double — namely,  4!!0  in 
a  8oco;id — these  l"'i'i;;  ul 
way.  the  more  rnpiu  the 
shorter  the  string  or  tb*! 
jreater  its  tightness.  Tin' 
stcon('  or  upper  C  is  culled 
the  .jctove  of  tho  first,being 
the  eighth  note  above  it. 

\Vu  sliall  now  suppose 
thatthestring  is  shortened 
only  so  far  as  to  leave  thirty 
inches,  or  two-thinls  of  its 
length,  free  for  twanging. 
This  shorter  string  will 
sound  the  note  O,  or  Sol. 
In  this  case,  as  the  length 
of  string  is  two-thinls,  so 
are  the  vibrations  three- 
halves,  or  one  and  a  half 
times  those  in  the  former 
instance;  namely,360.  All 
the  other  notes  are  pro- 
duced by  different  propor- 
tions of  string  and  num- 
bers of  vibrations,  as  shown 
in  the  adjoining  scale: —  — 

What  is  remarkable  here  is  the  curious  mathema- 
tical proportions  on  which  the  various  notes  depend. 
Taking  the  first  C  as  one,  and  its  octave  as  one-half, 
we  have  various  lengths  of  string  for  the  intermediate 
notes,  m  the  following  proportions  —  namely,  for  I) 
eight-ninths,  for  E  four-fifths,  for  F  three-fourths,  for 
O  two-thirds,  for  A  three-fift!is,  and  for  B  eight-fif- 
teenths; all  of  which  proportions  are  exactly  reversed 
with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  vibrations,  these  being 
in  succession  nine-eighths,  four-fifths,  kc.  The  pro- 
jMirtions,  as  clearly  appears  to  the  eye  from  the  above 
scale,  are  not  regular :  the  string  is  lirst  shortened  five 
inches,  then  four,  then  two  and  a  quarter,  next  three 
and  three-quarters,  and  so  on.  Neverthelcas,  these 
are  the  musical  notes  wliich  the  voice  naturally  gives 
forth,  and  which  the  mind  recognises  as  beautiful.  The 
string  twanged  at  lengths  which  would  appear  in  more 
regular  proportion,  would  give  forth  musical  sounds, 
but  not  the  seven  notes  of  nuisic — not  those  jieculiar 
sounds  which  all  nations  recognise  as  sucii,  and  which 
nature  lias  manifestly  appointed  to  serve  in  that  cha- 
racter. 

Irregular  as  the  i)roportions  appear,  there  are  some 
of  the  seven  notes  which  are  more  proportioned  to  each 
other  than  the  rest.  They  are  said  to  be  more  in  har- 
numj)  with  each  other;  and  the  effect  when  they  are 
struck  together  is  pleasing.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
2.jb' 


-  C  or  Do  (octavo) ,  244  in-  400  vib. 
- 1<    :  Si,  24  in.  4ftU  vibratinns. 

-  A  1.  :.»,  27  in.  400  vibrations. 

-  O  or  Sol,  30  in.  360  vibrations. 

-  F  or  Fit,  .13)1  in.  320  vibrations. 

-  E  or  Hi,  ;)S  in.  300  vibrations. 

-  D  or  Re,  40  in.  370  vibral.ons. 

-  C  or  Do,  42  in.  240  vibrations. 


first  place,  that  a  note  always  harmonises  well  with  its 
octave,  or  the  eighth  or  repeating  note  above  it.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  because  the  vibrations  of  tho  one  note 
in  that  case  arc  exactly  two  for  one  of  the  other.  Tho 
first  Do  also  harmonises  well  with  Sol  (O),  which  is 
called  its  fifth,  being  the  fifth  note  above  it;  and  this 
is,  on  the  same  supposition,  because  tho  vibrations  are 
in  that  case  as  three  to  two,  which  is  also  a  synime- 
trical  proportion.  Ilannonv  is  also  produced  when 
some  other  notes  are  rounded  at  the  same  moment 
with  those  which  arc  third  above  them  (their  thirds); 
and  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  way.  Thirds, 
fifths,  and  octaves,  are  therefore  pleasing  or  harmo- 
nious sounds ;  while  seconds,  fourths,  sixths,  and  sc- 
V'Mi'is  are  less  so. 

^i^.periments  of  a  very  curious  nature  have  been 
vwAf  MX  this  subject.  It  may  readily  be  observed  by 
l"'-:'  .  .  Ved  eye,  that  when  one  of  the  longer  strings  of 
(he  ):'i'  or  pianoforte  is  struck,  there  is  not  only  a 
\;^ii.i,'  ii  along  the  whole  length,  giving  it  an  elliptical 
iippcinance,  but  there  are  also  vibrations  of  shorter 
lengths  of  the  same  string  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
It  has  been  found,  when  light  pieces  of  paper  are  hung 
across  tho  string,  that  they  settle  at  certain  places, 
sbi'w'nn  that  the  principal  subordinate  vibrations  cor- 
-■t'?l  01  .  with  octaves,  fifths,  and  thirds.  A  drum,  or 
a  fioni/rous  board,  over  which  sand  has  been  strewn, 
ivill,  if  beat,  throw  tho  sand  into  curious  figures  of 
I  determinate  and  regularly-recurring  character.  There 
ii.'C  even  more  curious  facts  connected  with  the  hamio- 
du.us  notes.  The  cries  of  a  city — that  is,  the  scarcely 
articulate,  but  often  very  musical,  sounds  uttered  by 
persons  selling  things  on  the  streets — generally  rise  on 
thirds  or  fifths,  sometimes  on  octaves ;  and  this  al- 
though few  of  these  poor  i>eople  have  ever  been  taught 
music.  The  cry  of  oysters  by  women  in  Edinburgh  is, 
for  example,  always  on  an  octave. 

With  respect  to  the  sounds  produced  by  wind  instru- 
ments, the  effect  is  caused  by  the  vibrations  of  a  column 
of  air  confined  at  one  end,  and  either  open  or  shut  at 
the  otlier.  The  length  of  the  sounding  column  deter- 
mines the  nature  of  the  vibrations;  but  along  with  the 
fundamental  tone,  there  are  interior  and  subordinate 
vil)ration8.  The  whole  column  divides  itself  into  regu- 
lar portions — e(|ual  to  the  half,  the  third,  and  so  on,  of 
the  longitudinal  extent — in-  the  same  manner  as  wo 
showetl  was  the  case  in  stringed  instruments.  We  may 
observe  something  similar  to  these  vibrations  in  tho 
contraction  and  expansion  of  a  long  and  very  elastic 
string,  to  one  extremity  of  which  a  ball  is  attached.  A 
spiral  spring  also  shows,  and  i)erhaps  more  clearly, 
the  repeated  stretching  and  recoil.  If  suddenly  struck 
at  one  end,  it  will  exhibit  not  only  a  vibration  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  but  likewise  partial  ones,  which 
wind  vennicularly  along  the  chain  of  clastic  rings.  If 
the  air  be  struck  with  great  force,  the  subordinate 
vibrations  sometimes  predominate,  and  yield  the  clear- 
est and  loudest  tones.  This  may  be  observed  in  the 
dying  sounds  of  a  bell,  which  rise  one  or  two  octaves, 
and  expire  in  the  acuteat  note.  Upon  tho  degree  of 
force  with  which  the  instrument  is  blown,  depends  the 
peribniiance  of  the  bugle-horn,  whose  compass  is  very 
small,  consisting  only  of  the  simplest  notes.  In  other 
wind  instruments,  the  nature  of  several  notes  produced 
deiicnds  upon  the  length  and  size  of  the  tube,  or  the 
positions  of  the  holes  in  its  sides.  In  the  organ,  there 
is  a  pii)e  for  each  note,  and  wind  is  admitted  from  the 
bellows  to  the  pipes  by  the  action  of  keys  similar  to 
tliosc  of  a  pianoforte.  The  organ  may  be  played  also 
by  a  barrel  made  to  turn  slowly  under  tho  keys,  and 
to  lift  them  in  passing,  by  means  of  pins  projecting  at 
certain  determinate  intervals  from  the  surface  of  the 
barrel.  In  wind  instruments  which  arc  furnished  with 
reeds,  the  tone  depends  on  the  stiffness,  weight,  length, 
&c.  of  the  vibrating  plate  or  tongue  of  tho  reed,  as 
well  as  on  the  dimensions  of  tho  tube  or  space  with 
which  it  is  Conner-ted. 

For  further  information  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  music,  see  Music  and  Musical  I.nsthu.ments. 
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ELECTRICITY. 

It  was  obserred  iu  ancient  times,  that  when  amber 
was  rubbed,  it  acquired  a  power  of  attracting  and  re- 
pelling such  light  bodies  as  hair  and  feathers;  and  this 
power  ailenrards  came  to  be  called  ELEcrniciTV,  from 
electron,  the   Greek   word  for  amber.    Although  the 
ancients  were  thus  familiar  with  some   of  the  more 
obvious  phenomena  of  electricity,  they  did  not  investi- 
gate the  subject  methodically,  or  attempt  any  genera- 
lisation of  facts  into  a  scientific  theoi*/.    It  was  only  in 
modem  times,  when  close  reasoning  from  truths,  estab- 
lished by  the  evidence  of  the  sefises,  began  to  be  prac- 
tised by  philosophers,  that  the  phenomena  connected 
with  electricity  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  science.    Dr 
Gilbert,  an   English  physician,   made  the  fi<-Bt   step 
towards  generalisation  in  the  year  1600.    lie  published 
a  valuable  treatise,  in  which  he  obsen'ed  that  not  only 
amber,  but  various  other  substances,  can,  by  friction,  be 
made  to  draw  light  bodies  to  them.    Boyle,  Guericke, 
Newton,  and  some  other  philosophers  of  that  period, 
contributed  to  extend  human  knowledge  upon  this  in- 
teresting subject ;  but  the  real  science  of  electricity 
took  its  rise  m  a  later  age.    About  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  several  very  remarkable  fivcts  were 
ascertained,  particularly  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  which 
identified  lightning  with  electricity ;  but  the  extensive 
relations  which  connect  it  with  so  many  other  depart- 
ments of  physical  science  were  nut  discovered  until 
the  present  century,  nor  was  their  importance  until 
then  appreciated.     In  this  short  era  a  new  science  has 
arisen,  founded  on  that  modification  of  electricity  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Voltaic  Electricity.    The 
voltaic  battery  (which  will  be  afterwards  described),  as 
an  instrument  for  analysing  or  decomposing  chemical 
substances,  has  connected  it  with  chemistry  in  the  most 
intimate  manner.    Hence  has  sprung  Electro-chemis- 
try, one  of  the  connecting  branches  between  remote 
divisions  of  the  philosophy  of  nature.    Electro-Mag- 
netism is  a  still  more  recently-discovered  province  of 
science,  and  which  identifies  as  one  two  powers  which 
were  previously  regarded  as  distinct. 

As  the  best  method  of  conveying  a  clear,  and  at  the 
same  time  philosophical  view  of  this  interesting  science, 
we  shall,  iu  the  first  place,  independently  of  all  theory, 
state  the  most  general  and  remarkable  mcts  connected 
with  it.  After  these  have  been  enumerated,  the  reader 
will  be  prepared  for  a  review  of  the  theories  which 
have  been  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  phe- 
nomena, and  for  connecting  the  various  facts  in  the 
mind.  The  general  facts  relating  to  this  subject  may 
be  classed  under  two  heads — 1st,  The  Excitation  of 
Electricity;  and,  2d,  The  Distribution  of  Electricity. 
Connected  with  each  of  these  heads  arc  various  phe- 
nomena, which  we  shall  notice  as  they  occur  during  the 
gradual  development  uf  the  subject. 

excitation  of  electricity. 
If  a  stick  of  sealing-wax,'  a  bit  of  amber,  the 
glass  of  a  watch,  or  any  other  smooth  piece  of  glass, 
be  rubbed  upon  dry  flannel  or  woollen  cloth,  or  even 
the  sleeve  of  a  cloth  coat,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
acquired  a  new  and  very  singular  physical  property. 
This  property  is  exhibited  by  nolding  the  body  which 
has  l]«en  subjected  to  friction  over  small  and  light 
substances,  such  as  shreds  of  paper,  gold  leaf,  feathers, 
straw,  cork,  &c.  These  will  be  first  instantly  attracted 
to  it,  some  of  them  adhering  t"  its  surface,  others  fall- 
ing back  to  the  place  whence  they  were  withdrawn, 
whilst  others  are  thrown  off  from  the  body,  as  if  they 
were  repelkd  from  it.  Here,  then,  is  a  distinct  pheno- 
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menon — a  process  of  attraction  and  repulsion  at  the 
fame  instant,  which  requires  careful  examination. 

The  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  may  be 
exemplified  in  a  striking  mannor  by  a  small  apparatus, 
of  which  we  adjoin  a  representation.    A  is  a  stand  bent 
at  its  upper  extremity,  and  having  a  hook  to  which  a 
fine  silk  thread  is  attached,  with  a  very  small  pith 
ball  at  its  end  b.     Hub  a  dry  rod  of  glass  r,  and,  on 
presenting  it  to  the  ball  b,  the  ball  will  be  imme- 
diately attracted  to  the  glass, 
and    will    remain    in   contact 
with  it.    After  they  remain  in 
contact  for  a  few  seconds,  if 
the  glass  be  withdrawn  without 
being  touched  by  the  fingers, 
and    again   presented   to    the 
ball,  the  latter  will  be  repelled, 
instead  of  being  attracted,  as 
in  the  first  instance.    By  being 
touched  with   the  finger,   the 
ball   can    be   deprived  of   its 
electricity;  and  if,  after  this 
has  becu  done,  we  present  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  in 
place  of  the  glass  formerly  employed,  the  very  lamo 
phenomena  will  take  place :  on  the  first  application, 
the  ball  will   be  attracted;  and,  on   the  second,  re- 
pelled.     It   is   clear,   then,   in   the  first   place,  that 
both  these  electrics — the  glass  ar  1  the  wax — have  the 
power  of  attracting  another  body  before   they  have 
communicated  to  it  any  of  their  own  electricity;  and, 
secondly,  that  they  repel  the  body  after  they  have  com- 
municated to  it  a  portion  of  their  own  electricity. 

But  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  takes  place,  if 
we,  after  having  conveyed  electricity  to  the  ball  b,  by 
means  of  excited  glass,  which  has  been  for  a  moment 
or  two  iu  contact  with  it,  should  present  to  it,  after  the 
former  was  withdrawn,  excited  sealing-wax:  the  ball, 
instead  of  being  repelled,  as  it  would  be  were  the  glass 
again  applied,  is  attracted  by  the  wax.  If  the  experi- 
ment be  reversed,  and  the  excited  wax  first  presented 
to  the  ball,  and  then  the  excited  glass,  the  latter  will 
be  found  to  repel  the  ball.  *  Hence  it  follows,'  says  Sir 
David  Brewster,  <  that  excited  glass  repeU  a  ball  elec- 
trified by  .excited  glass.  Excited  wax  repels  a  ball 
electrified  by  excited  wax.  Excited  glass  attract*  a  ball 
electrified  by  excited  wax.  Excited  wax  attracts  a  ball 
electrified  by  excited  glass.  From  which  we  conclude 
that  there  are  two  opposite  electricities — namely,  that 
produced  by  excited  glass,  to  which  the  name  of  vitreous 
or  positive  electricity  has  been  given;  and  that  produced 
by  excited  wax,  to  which  the  name  of  resinous  or  nega- 
tive electricity  has  been  given. 

*  If,  when  the  pith  ball  b  is  electrified,  either  with 
excited  glass  or  wax,  we  touch  it  with  a  rod  of  glass, 
its  property  of  being  subsequently  attracted  or  repelled 
by  the  excited  glass  or  wax  will  suffer  no  change;  but 
if  we  touch  it  with  a  rod  of  metal,  it  will  lose  the 
electricity  which  it  had  received,  and  wUl  be  attracted 
either  by  the  excited  glass  or  v/ax,  as  it  was  when  they 
were  first  applied  to  it.  Hence  the  rod  of  class  and 
the  rod  of  metal  possess  different  properties — the  former 
being  incapable,  and  the  latter  capable,  of  carrying  off 
the  electricity  of  the  pith  ball.' 

In  these  experiments,  electricity  has  been  produced 
by  friction ;  but  there  are  other  methods  of  obtaining 
it,  which,  however,  ynll  be  afterwards  explained. 

With  regard  to  attraction  and  repulsion,  a  few  facts 
remain  to  be  stated.  Some  substances  remain  longer  in 
contact  with  the  electric  than  others,  and  two  bodies 
which  have  both  been  in  contact  with  the  same  electric 
mutually  repel  each  other.  If  electrics  of  considerable 
size  are  employed,  the  phenomena  of  course  are  better 
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obicrred ;  and  if  tlie  experiment  be  perfonned  in  a 
darlcened  chamber,  flailieii  of  bluish  lignt  will  be  teen 
to  extend  orer  the  surface  of  the  electric  lubmittcd  to 
Ariction,  which  we  shall  suppose  is  a  cylinder  of  Healing- 
wax,  sulphur,  or  glass.  Spurks,  accompanied  also  witli 
a  shar])  snapping  sound,  will  bo  seen  to  durt  round  it 
in  various  directions.  If  a  round  body,  as  a  metallic 
ball,  be  presented  to  it,  and  moved  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  a  luocession  of  sparks  will  bo  obtained  as  the 
ball  passes  along  the  surface ;  and  if  the  knuckle  bo 
presented  instead  of  the  metallio  ball,  each  spark  wi|l 
De  accompanied  by  a  pricking  sensation.  If  a  metallic 
globe  be  suspended  in  the  air  b;r  silk  threa»Is,  and  in 
that  situation  rubbed  by  an  electric,  it  will  also  become 
electrical,  and  exhibit  the  same  properties  as  an  electric. 
It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  this  experiment  that  it 
be  insulated ;  that  is,  cut  off,  by  means  of  a  non-con- 
ductor, from  all  communication  with  any  substance, 
except  the  air  and  the  electric  which  sustains  it.  The 
instruments  employed  in  experiments  similar  to  those 
above  described  are  termed  ttectroicopci. 

riSTRIDUTlON  AND  TRANSFERENCe. 

We  hare  noticed  that  when  the  excited  electric  was 
brought  near  tho  pith  ball  6,  the  latter  was  tirst  at- 
tracted, and  then  repelled.  If  we  now  remove  tho  elec- 
tric, and  present  to  the  ball  which  has  thus  touched  it 
u  second  ball,  which  has  had  no  previous  conimunica- 
tioM  with  an  electric,  wo  find  that  thc.o  two  bulls  attract 
ono  another,  and  come  into  contact.  The  same  actions 
are  repeated  between  this  second  ball  and  a  third  which 
may  be  presented  to  it;  and  so  on  in  succession,  but 
with  a  continued  diminution  of  intensity.  This  dimi- 
nution plaiiily  indicates  a  diminished  power,  in  conse- 
quence, as  it  would  seem,  of  its  being  distributed 
amongst  a  number  of  bodies.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  unknown  power  which  we  have  called  electri- 
city, can,  like  hoat,  be  transferred  or  communicated 
from  one  body  to  another,  and  that  its  intensity,  like 
that  of  heat,  is  weakened  by  being  difi'uscd  amongst  a 
number  of  bodies.  An  electrified  ball  can  be  deprived 
of  its  electricity  by  being  touched  with  a  rod  of  metal 
of  any  kind;  but  if  we  touch  it  with  glass  or  wax,  it 
will  not  be  carried  off.  Hence  metals  are  said  to  be 
eonriuctori,  and  glass  and  wax  non-conduotors,  of  elec- 
tricity. Bodies  difler  greatly  in  their  power  of  con- 
duction, and  many  of  them  owe  it  to  the  water  which 
they  contain.  The  following  lists  show,  in  a  general 
manner,  the  kind  of  substances  that  possess  these 
properties ; — 

Cunditctort, — Silver,  copper,  lead,  gold,  brass,  zinc, 
tin,  platina,  palladium,  iron,  and  the  raetair  in  gene- 
ral, charcoal,  plumb»<;o,  cuucentrat'  J  aoidii,  diluted 
acitis,  saline  solutions,  metallic  ores,  animal  fluids, 
water,  living  vegetables  and  animals,  flame,  smoke, 
■oluble  salts,  alcohol,  ether,  moist  earths. 

Non-Condiiclorf. — Shell-lac,  amber,  resins,  sulphur, 
wax,  glass,  vitriiications,  mica,  various  minerals,  silk, 
wool,  hair,  feathers,  dry  jwper,  leather,  air,  and  all 
dry  gases,  bake<l  wood,  dry  vegetable  bodies,  porcelain, 
caroplior,  caoutchouc,  dry  chalk,  lime,  phosphorus,  ice, 
ashes  of  animal  and  v^'ctable  bodies,  oils. 

If  electricity  is  e^  hI  on  a  body,  it  must  cither  re- 
main on  it  or  pass  imay;  in  the  fonner  case,  the  body- 
is  a  non-condtictnr  or  an  insulator ;  in  the  latter  case,  it 
is  a  conductor.  If  the  electricity  pas*  along  a  surface 
instantaneoUMly  and  entirely,  that  s<irface  is  a  good 
conductor;  if  the  excitement  pass  along  more  slowly, 
the  surface  is  a  conductor  cf  un  inferior  kind.  If  the 
electricity  rtMiiain  altogether  stationary  at  one  pan  of 
the  continuous  surliico  of  a  body,  that  oody  is  a  perfect 
insulator;  if  it  remain  for  a  considerable  time  at  one 
place,  but  yet  have  a  tendency  to  move  along  slowly 
over  the  whole  body,  the  insulation  is  not  perfect ; 
there  is  a  dogn>ft  of  conducting  power  in  the  substance. 
Ilenoe  a  bad  conductor  is  the  same  as  a  good  insu- 
lator, and  a  bad  insulator  the  same  as  a  good  conductor. 
The  metals  are  the  best  conductors :  the  excitement 
runs  along  their  Burface  with  the  speed  of  light;  hence 
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wire!  and  chains,  and  platei  of  some  metal,  luch  ai 
copper,  brass,  Sco,  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  ^ood 
conduction.  Charcoal,  in  its  pure  fnnns,  suoh  as  plum- 
bago, or  that  from  well-prepared  wood,  stands  next  to 
the  metals.  Strong  acids  and  alkalits  are  also  good 
conductors.  Water  ranks  inferior  to  these,  but  is  still 
very  high;  hence  all  bodies,  of  whatever  material,  if 
they  are  wet  or  moist,  conduct  well;  so  that  to  retain 
the  excitement  anywhere,  dryness  is  an  essential  con- 
dition. Living  animals  and  vegetables  conduct  well, 
in  consequence  of  their  containing  a  great  body  of 
water;  wnen  dried,  both  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances insulate  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  especiall" 
the  former.  Dry  silk,  wool,  feathers,  skini,  J.^,.  whicli 
ore  all  of  animal  origin,  are  ranked  among  insulators. 
Ury  wood,  and  other  vegetable  substances,  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  conductors  than  the  animal  tissues. 
The  resinous  bodies  are  among  the  best  insulators.  The 
most  perfect  of  all  .nsulators  are  the  dry  gases,  or  airs 
that  have  no  moisture  or  watery  vapour  in  them. 
Water,  in  its  liquid  state,  is  a  good  conductor,  but  it  is 
an  insulator  when  solidified  into  ice,  or  when  boiled  into 
steam.  The  presence  of  steam,  however,  is  always  to 
be  avoideil,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  bo  deposited 
on  surfaces,  as  water  or  dew;  so  that  although  the  air 
were  free  from  visible  vapour,  yet  if  it  is  highly  charged 
with  steam  or  invisible  vapour,  there  is  a  great  danger 
of  the  electrical  excitement  being  dispersed  by  the  sur- 
faces of  insulators  becoming  damp.  So  long,  however, 
as  the  steam  retains  its  perfectly  clastic  and  caseous 
state,  like  the  gases  in  general,  it  has  no  cond-  !ting 
power.  Sulphur  aiid  phosphorus  are  among  t  i  in- 
sulators, and  stand  perha])s  next  to  wax  and  tho 
resinous  bodies.  Some  of  the  insulating  solids,  such 
OS  glass,  are  rendered  conductors  by  ueing  heated 
t<>  redness,  or  to  the  verge  of  liquidity:  so  that  tho 
mechanical  state  of  bodies  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  their  character  as  conductors  or  insulators.  If  all 
substances  were  ranked  in  one  table,  beginning  with  the 
best  conductors,  and  ending  with  tlie  worst,  whioh  arc 
also  the  best  insulators,  the  metals  would  be  at  tho  top, 
and  the  dry  gases  at  the  bottom.  In  the  middle  would 
be  dry  vegetable  and  animal  bodies;  between  these  tho 
line  would  be  <lrawn  where  conduction  might  be  said, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  to  end,  and  insulation  to 
begin ;  but  to  have  good  insul.ition,  wo  would  have  to 
t  :!ncend  to  glass,  suljihur,  wax,  and  shell-loc.  Such  a 
table,  read  from  the  bottom  upwards,  would  be  a  table 
of  insulators.  When  we  require  strong  insulating  pil- 
lars to  support  great  weight  or  pressure,  glass  is  com- 
monly used ;  but  where  strength  is  not  necessary,  wax 
and  shell -lac  are  prefeiTed.  Conducting  substances 
may  bo  rendered  non-conducting  by  being  coated  with 
wax  or  soiuo  resinous  varnish. 

A  distinction  was  fonnerly  made  between  electrics 
and  non-electrics,  or  substances  that  could  be  electri- 
fied by  rubbinj,  and  substances  that  could  not  be  so 
electrified;  and  it  was  farther  asserted  that  non-con- 
ductors or  insulators  were  electrics,  and  that  conductors 
were  non-electrics.  This  was  founded  on  tho  fact  that 
sealing-wax,  amber,  and  gloss,  the  substances  used  for 
exciting  electricity,  are  among  the  inMilators;  whereas 
if  we  til  k(  1  ^'ood  conductor,  such  as  a  rod  of  metal, 
and  rub  i  vcr  so  much,  no  excitement  seems  to  be 
produced,  iiut  the  whole  supposition  was  founded  in 
a  mistake.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Insulators  are  the 
only  substances  that  can  be  excited  by  friction;  almost 
erery  body  in  nature  becomes  cltctric  when  rubbed 
with  proper  precautions.  The  reason  why  no  electri- 
city appears  on  a  metallic  rod  or  other  conductor  is, 
that  the  excitement  is  carried  off  as  fast  as  it  is  pro- 
duced ;  whereas  on  sealing-wax  or  glass,  it  remains  sta- 
tionary, ond  thus  shows  itself  on  the  very  spot  that  is 
rubbetl.  To  electrify  a  good  conductor,  it  must  bo 
carefully  insulated.  If  we  take  a  plate  of  metal,  and 
attach  it  to  a  dry  glau  handle,  and  hold  it  in  the  hand 
by  the  glass,  and  then  rub  the  surface,  a  most  percep- 
tible excitement  is  produced,  and  all  the  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  attraction  and  repuUion  can  be  observed  by 
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meani  of  it:  bo  that  the  motali,  ami  all  other  conduc- 
ton,  are  at  good  electrics  as  any  of  the  iiiaulutors.     In 
fact,  ou  the  electrical  rnachine,  a  metallic  compound  is 
used  at  one  of  the  rubbing  surfaces,  and  is  found  pre- 
ferable to  all  other  rubbers.     In  this  case  slast,  an  in- 
sulating substance,  is  acted  on  by  a  conducting  sub- 
stance, showing  that,  in  tbo  actual  excitement  of  the 
electricity,  both  kinds  Mav  be  miide  aTailablo.    The 
distinction  of  electrics  and  non- electrics  is  therefore 
now  abandoned,  because  non-electrics  do  not  exist,  as 
was  supposed.    The  only  substances  that  have  been 
found  incapable  of  yielding  electricity  by  friction  are 
tho  gases.     There  seems  to  be  somo  feature  in  the 
gaseous  state  of  matter  that  prevents  it  from  acting  as 
an  exciting  body;  probably  tne  same  reason  that  ren- 
dprs  gnscs  tho  most  perfect  of  insulators,     liut  this 
f  >ct  renders  still  more  striking  the  mistake  of  calling 
insulators  the  only  electrics;  for  the  only  substances 
that  are  absolutely  non-electrics  arc  the  bet:  insulators 
that  exist.     It  has  been  lately  proved  by  Faraday,  that 
a  strerm  of  dry  air,  however  violent  and  intense,  rush- 
ing through  an  aperture  in  a  solid  body,  has  no  power 
to  excite  electricity;  although  it  is  demonstrated  that 
the  friction,  or  agitation  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  is 
very  strong.     But  if  the  stream  of  air  carry  along  with 
it  particlcii  of  powder  of  any  kind,  or  if  it  convey  liquid 
drops,  a  very  high  excitement  may  be  produced.    This 
discovery  was  made  in  consequence  of  an  obser^'ation  of 
Mr  Armstrong  of  Newcastle,  that  steam  jets  electrified 
the  boiler  that  they  rushed  out  from.     A  high  negative 
or  resinous  cliarge  is  thus  given  to  a  metallic  boiler, 
while  the  jet  itnelf  shows  positive  or  vitrewts  electricity. 
The  apparent  inference  from  the  fact  was,  that  steam 
could  act  as  a  rubber  upon  metal,  and  that  these  two 
substances  could  generate  electricity  by  their  action, 
the  same  as  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  rubbed  with  cloth. 
But  when  Faraday  investigated  the  phenomenon,  he 
found  that  what  rubbed  the  cylinder,  and  created  the 
excitement,  was,  not  the  steam,  but  the  water-drops. 
Dry  steam — that  is,  steam  in  its  perfect  invisible  elastic 
state — yields  eo  electricity;  and  no  other  dry  gas  can 
produce  any  ;   but  if  a  certain  amount  of  watery  par- 
ticles be  carried  o.it,  action  arises.    And  any  gas  what- 
ever, if  it  is  the  medium  for  sustaining  a  rush  of  liquid 
or  solid  particles  throuyjh  an  aperture,  will  thereby 
excite  the  two  electricit'es — the  one  kind  being  made 
to  arise  on  the  body  that  the  stream  rushes  out  from, 
and  the  opposite  kind  appearing  in  the  jet  and  on 
everything  that  it  touches.       It  thus  appears   that 
though  a  stream  of  water  rushing  over  a  surface  might 
evolve  electricity,  a  current  of  dry  air,  however  powerful, 
Is  incapable  of  the  same  effect. 

THE  TWO  KINDS  OP  ElECTRICITV. 

It  will  bo  understood,  from  the  preceding  explana- 
tions, that  there  are  two  kinds  of  electricity — namely, 
a  vitreous  or  positive  electricity,  and  a  resinmis  or 
negative  electricity.  Although  we  have  thus  two  elec- 
tricities, there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  smallest  diffe- 
rence between  them  when  they  are  taken  individually. 
The  distinction  is  only  observable  when  brought  in 
contact;  they  then  display  so  marked  a  contrariety,  or 
mutually  opposivo  force,  that  thev  may  be  viewed  as 
agents  having  opposite  qualities,  which  completely  neu- 
tralise one  another  by  combination,  just  like  an  acid 
and  an  alkali.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  excitation 
of  one  species  of  electricity  is  always  accompanied  by 
the  presence  of  the  other,  and  both  are  produced  to 
an  equal  extent.  Thus,  when  a  piece  of  glass  is  rubbed 
by  silk,  just  as  much  resinous  electricity  is  produced 
in  the  silk  as  there  is  vitreous  electricity  produced 
in  the  glass ;  and  whatever  electrified  bodies  are  re- 
pelled by  tho  one,  are  attracted  by  the  other.  Oft 
course  these  two  surfaces,  having  acquired  opposite 
electricities,  invariably  attract  each  other.  A  white 
and  a  black  ribbon  rubbed  against  each  other  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  exhibit  electrical  phenomena 
in  a  very  marked  manner.  The  black  is  resinously, 
a&d  th«  whit«  Titreoutl^  electrified;  of  course  they 


attract  each  other:  and  if  separateo,  the  one  at* 
tracts  tilt)  light  bodlM  which  the  other  icpeli.  When 
two  pieces  of  the  same  ribbon  of  the  same  length  are 
rubbed,  the  one  being  drawn  lengthways^  and  at  ri^ht 
angles,  over  a  part  of  the  other,  the  one  which  haa 
been  subjected  to  friction  in  its  whole  length  acquire! 
vitreous,  and  the  other  resinous  electricity. 

To  know  the  species  of  electricity  evolved,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  communicate  beforehand,  to  the 
slips  of  gold  leaf,  a  known  electricity,  either  from  ex- 
cited glass,  or  sealing-wax.  If  thev  be  divergent  with 
the  former,  then  the  approach  of  a  body  similarly  elec- 
trified will  augment  the  divergence,  but  that  of  one 
oppositely  electrified  will  cause  their  collapse. 

There  are  certain  laws  that  detenuine,  when  two 
substances  are  rubbed  together,  which  will  take  the 
positive,  and  which  the  negative  ek  ^tricity.  In  general, 
the  surface  wliose  particles  suftt  the  greatest  agita- 
tion or  disturbance  is  the  negative  surface.  Thus  if 
two  pieces  of  the  same  material  are  rubbed  together, 
there  will  be  no  excitement  if  the  surfaces  are  perfectly 
identical;  but  if  one  is  rough,  and  the  other  smooth,  the 
rough  one  will  bo  negative,  and  the  smooth  positive. 
So  if  there  is  a  difference  in  their  temperature,  the  hot 
surface  will  be  negative,  and  the  cold  positive.  If  wo 
take  two  bits  of  ribbon,  both  from  the  same  piece,  and 
rub  the  one  its  whole  length  across  the  other,  the 
friction  will  be  most  intense  on  the  second,  which  haa 
sustained,  on  a  narrow  surface,  the  action  of  the  other's 
whole  length;  so  that  the  stationary  ribbon  will  be 
negative,  and  the  other  positive.  If  one  ribbon  is  black, 
and  the  other  white,  the  former  is  negative,  and  tho 
latter  positive;  tho  black  dye  having  the  effect,  partly 
of  retaining  the  heat,  and  raising  the  temperature  more 
than  the  white,  and  partly  of  bringing  in  a  greater 
agitation  of  the  atoms  under  tho  friction.  It  will  some- 
times happen  that  the  same  body  is  negative  when 
rubbed  on  one  kind  of  material,  and  positive  when 
rubbed  on  another. 

The  metals  maybe  arranged  in  a  certain  fixed  order, 
such  that  each  metal  will  be  negative  -nhen  rubbed  on 
any  one  that  follows  it,  and  positive  on  any  one  pre- 
ceding it.  The  order  is  as  follows: — bismuth,  platinum, 
lead,  tin,  copper,  gold,  silver,  zinc,  iron,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony. If  bismuth  is  rubbed  on  antimony,  the  bismuth 
will  be  negative,  and  the  antimony  positive.  If  iron 
were  nibbed  on  lead,  the  iron  would  be  positive,  and 
the  lead  '  ngative.  The  above  series  is  not  an  isolated 
random  arrangement  of  the  metals,  but  is  the  order  of 
their  radiating  powers  for  heat.  The  worst  radiators 
are  at  the  beginning  of  the  list,  the  best  radiators 
are  at  the  end:  that  is,  bismuth,  platinum,  and  lead, 
when  once  heated,  radiate  off  their  heat  very  slowly; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  are  exposed  to  a 
fire,  or  any  other  source  of  radiant  heat,  they  absorb  it 
very  slowly,  or  they  take  a  long  time  to  acquire  the 
heat.  Iron  and  antimony,  however,  are  good  radiators; 
they  give  oflF  their  heat  rapidly,  and  take  it  in  rapidly. 
Hut  if  two  metals  be  very  near  one  another  in  such 
a  series,  their  action  might  be  reversed,  if  one  of  the 
two  surfaces  were  well  polished,  and  the  other  made 
very  rough.  Thus  if  lead  were  rubbed  on  tin,  the 
lead  ought  to  bo  negative,  and  the  tin  positive ;  but 
if  the  surfoce  of  the  tin  were  very  rough  and  very  hot, 
while  the  lead  is  smooth  and  cold,  the  latter  might 
become  the  positive  element.  See  Tkermo-Electricity, 
p.  284. 

In  rubbing  metals  to  produce  electricity,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  rub  with  large  sweeps,  to  prevent  the  two 
electricities  from  joining  together  at  the  place  where 
they  are  rubbed.  The  conducting  power  of  the  metals 
is  such,  that  the  excitements  produced  on  the  touching 
surfaces  are  very  apt  to  run  together,  and  neutralise 
each  other  on  the  spot. 

ELECTRICAI,  INDUCTIOff. 

If  a  body  is  charged  with  electricity,  and  insulated 
so  perfectly  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  electricity 
which  it  contains,  it  nerertheless  tends  to  produce  an 
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ikctrlcnl  tlnto  of  the  oppoiito  kind  iii  all  tho  bodies 
orouod  it.  Tbui  the  vitieoui  iiducoi  tho  n-tinoun, 
Kiul  thu  reiinoui  the  ritrcoui,  «lectrii'it;r  in  a  buil^ 
that  ii  littiuted  in  tiio  vicinity  of  citlior  of  ihom,  and 
tliii  to  a  'legrcfc  proportioned  to  th«  diiitanco_ which 
HtMiaratci  tho  IwdicH.  The  eluctricity  i»  in  thi»  cmw 
ukid  to  lit  iudncud,  and  the  iiheiioiniMion  in  called 
titctrico  induclioH.  The  operation  of  this  livw  i«  a 
key  to  tho  principal  pheiiomona  of  I'lectricity.  In 
illuntmtion  of  it.  wo  »hftll  quote  ftii  ablo  writur  upon 
tho  tubject:  — '  If  iin  elc  trifled  Iwdy,  clmrKod  with 
either  iii>wies  of  electricity,  be  presented  to  nn  unelec- 
tritied  or  neutral  liodv,  its  tendency,  in  ionseijuence  of 
the  law  of  induction,' ;:.  to  disturb  the  electrical  con- 
dition  of  tiie  ditlerent  parts  of  the  neutral  body.  The 
electrified  '.KHly  indiiccit  a  otiUo  of  electricity  contrary 
to  itd  own  in  th.it  (lart  of  tho  neutral  body  which  is 
nearest  to  it;  ami,  e()nse.pently,  a  state  of  electricity 
similar  to  ito  own  in  the  rcnioto  part.  Hence  the  neu- 
trality of  tlic  Hccimil  iKnly  is  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
the  first ;  and  the  .adjacent  parts  of  tlic  two  bodies, 
having  now  opposite  electricities,  will  attract  each  other. 
It  thus  appears  that  tho  attraction  which  is  ol>6cr\ed  to 
tak(!  place  between  electritied  bodies,  and  thoHe  that  are 
unclectrified,  is  merely  a  consequence  of  the  altered 
state  of  those  bodies,  resulting  directly  from  tho  law  of 
induction;  and  that  it  is  by  nu  ineucs  itself  nn  original 
law  or  primary  fact  in  the  Hcience. 

'  The  ett'oct  of  induction  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
facility  with  which  changes  in  the  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity among  the  different  purtu  of  a  IkmIv  can  bo  ef- 
fected, II  facility  which  corresponds  with  tlio  conduct- 
ing power  of  tho  body.  Hence  tho  attraction  exerted 
by  an  electrified  body  upon  unother  bi«Jy  proviounly 
neutral,  will  be  much  more  energetic  if  the  latter  be 
a  conductor  than  if  it  be  ki\  electric,  in  which  these 
changes  can  take  place  only  to  a  very  small  extent. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  experiment : — Sus- 
pend, by  fine  silk  threads  of  equal  length,  two  small 
balls  cf'cqual  dimensions,  both  made  of  gum-lac,  but 
one  having  its  surface  covered  with  gold  leaf.  Place 
the^e  two  pendulums,  as  they  may  Iki  called,  at  a  little 
diftauce  from  one  another,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  compa- 
rison of  their  motions;  ami  then  preaent  to  them  an 
excited  electric,  which  may  'ju  eillicr  a  tube  of  glass, 
or  a  cylinder  of  sealing-wax.  It  will  at  once  bo  seen 
th<it  the  ball  with  the  metallic  covering,  which  readily 
admits  of  the  traJisfer  of  electricity  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  will  be  much  more  readily  and  powerfully 
attracted  than  tho  other  ball,  which  allows  of  no  motion 
in  its  elect'icity.  The  latter  bull  will,  by  slow  degrees, 
however,  assume  electrical  Btat>.'S  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  gilt  ball,  and  will  bo  fully  attracted.  As  this  change 
is  very  slowly  effected,  so  it  is  more  permanent  whou 
once  produced;  and  the  plain  ball  adheres  for  a  con- 
sideralilc  time  to  the  electric  which  has  attracted  it. 
The  gilt  ball,  on  the  contrary,  is  sooner  repelled,  by  its 
readily  receiving  the  charge  of  electricity  imparted  to 
it  by  the  electric.  A  degree  of  permanent  electricity, 
however,  is  also  induced  on  this  ball,  in  consequence 
of  its  gradual  penetration  into  the  substance  of  the 
guiii-lac* 


I'Uectrical  phenomena  are  generally  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  diero  is  an  extremely  subtile  and 
L'ehly  elastic  fluid  which  pervades  all  material  sub- 
Bt»nc?«.  but  in  itself  devoid  of  any  sensible  gravity. 
It  is  supposed  to  move  with  various  degrees  of  facility 
through  the  uores  or  actual  substance  of  various  kinds 
of  matter.  Hence,  in  proportion  as  tliey  admit  of  tho 
fluid  passing  tLirough  thcui  with  ease  or  difficulty, 
bodies  have  been  divided  into  conductors  and  non- 
conductors. According  to  the  doctrine  of  theif^.being 
but  one  species  of  fluid,  it  is  supposed  that  the  elec- 
trical equilibrium  which  constitutes  the  natural  state 
of  matter  is  disturbed  by  friction,  and  that  one  of  the 
two  bodies  brought  near  to  each  otiier  attracts  to  itself 
a  surcharge  of  the  fluid,  and  is  evcr-taturaUd,  whilst 
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the  other  ia  led  in  a  deficient  tlAte,  and  ii  undtr-iatu- 
raUd.  For  this  view  'i'  the  subject  we  are  indebted 
to  Franklin ;  and  hence  tho  terms  of  positive  or  plus, 
and  negative  or  minus,  have  arisen.  Uut  as  soma 
of  the  appearances  cannot  easilv  bo  reconciled  to  tho 
hypothesis  of  a  mere  excess  or  deficiency  of  one  fluid, 
there  is  another  theory  which  supposes  the  fluid  to  h* 
a  compound,  susceptible  <if  ilecompoAitiou  by  friction 
and  other  means;  hence  the  origin  of  the  terms  vitre- 
ous and  rckinous  electricities.  With  respect  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  electric  force,  it  resembles  that  of  gra- 
vitation, bv  being  inveritclv  as  tho  square  of  the  dis- 
tance. Like  gravitation,  also,  it  acts  at  all  distances, 
and  it  is  not  impeded  by  any  intervening  body,  provided 
it  bo  not  in  an  active  electrical  state,  Hut  whilst  the 
particles  of  each  fluid  repel  those  of  the  same  kind,  they 
exert,  as  we  have  seen,  a  high  attractive  power  over 
those  of  an  opposite  kind.  Tho  intensity  of  this  attrac- 
tion also,  like  that  of  •,a'avitation,  increases  with  a  di- 
minution of  distance.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  tliat  from 
the  powerful  attraction  which  they  have  for  each  other, 
they  would  always  flow  towards  each  other,  and  coalesce, 
were  it  not  that  tho  non-conducting  properties  of  elec- 
trics oflerun  impediment  to  their  motion. 

KI.ECTBICAL  MACIIINKH. 

Itubbing  or  friction,  it  will  bo  perccivod,  ia  always 
tequisite  to  produce  an  artificial  display  of  electrical 
phenomena.  Thus  in  rublnng  the  bacli  of  a  cat,  in 
rapidly  drawing  off  a  silk  from  a  woollen  stocking,  or 
in  performing  any  similar  action  with  suitable,  and  in 
all  cttsc.i  dry,  substances,  wo  evolve  electric  sparks,  of 
lesser  or  greater  intensity.  For  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing powerful  electrical  results,  the  aid  of  mechanism 
has  neen  found  essential.  We  here  offer  a  representa- 
tion of  the  machine  most  commonly  used,  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  wh'ch,  the  essential  parts  constituting  such  in- 
struments yiil  appear: — 


A  n  represents  a  hollow  cylinder  of  polisthcd  glass, 
which  revolves  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  and  is  from  eight 
to  sixteen  inches  diameter,  and  from  one  to  two  feet 
long.  For  the  pnq'ose  of  insulation,  it  is  supported 
on  two  upright  pillars  of  glass,  which  are  fixed  in  a 
wooden  stand.  Two  hollow  metallic  conductors,  equal 
in  length  to  the  cylinder,  and  about  one-fourth  of  its 
diameter,  are  placed  parallel  to  it,  one  on  each  side, 
upon  two  insulating  pillars  of  glass,  which  arc  cemented 
into  two  separate  |)iece.s  of  wood,  that  slide  across  the 
base,  so  as  to  allow  of  being  brought  within  different 
distances  of  the  cylinder.  To  one  of  these  conductors 
the  cushion  is  attached,  which  is  of  the  same  length 
with  the  conductor  C.  Tho  cushion  is  usually  mode  of 
soft  chamois  leather,  stufi'cd  with  hair  or  wool,  so  us  to 
be  as  hard  as  the  bottom  of  a  chair,  but  yet  sufficiently 
yielding  to  accommodate  itself,  without  much  pressure, 
to  the  surface  of  the  glass  to  which  it  is  applied.  The 
prime  conductor  is  a  cylindrical  tube,  each  end  termi- 
nating in  a  hemisphere.  As  the  electricity  is  only  con- 
tained at  the  surfaces,  it  is  made  hollow,  generally  of 
thin  sheet  brass,  copper,  tin,  or  pasteboard  covered  with 
gold  leaf  -jr  tinfoil.  It  must  be  carefully  freed  from  all 
points  and  asperities;  and  if  |>«rforatiou8  a^  made  iu 
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it  for  the  piirnoio  of  nttoohin;;  wlrei  and  other  kiinli  of 
fixtureH,  fur  the  purponea  of  uxperiineiit,  they  ithould  lio 
iniide  nl>out  the  lizo  of  u  quill,  iiiid  nhuuld  liiive  their 
edges  well  ro»iudc<l  uik'  Binouthcd  off.  Tho  prvaiuro 
of  the  cuihion  against  the  cylinder  ii  regulated  b/ an 
adjuating  icrew,  adapted  to  tho  wooden  hnte  at  K,  on 
which  iU>'  glass  pillar  that  supports  the  conductor  is 
fixed.  From  the  upper  edge  of  the  cushion  there  pro- 
ceeds a  flap  of  tliiti  uilcd  silk  D,  which  is  sowed  on  the 
cushion  about  a  auartorof  an  inch  from  its  upper  edge. 
It  extends  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass  cylinder 
to  within  an  inch  of  a  row  nf  nictalllo  points,  proceeding, 
like  tho  teeth  of  a  rake,  (rum  a  horizontal  roti,  which  is 
fixed  to  tho  adjacent  side  of  tliu  opposite  conductor. 
Tho  motion  of  tho  cylinder,  which  is  given  by  a  single 
handle,  or  by  a  multiplving  wheel,  must  always  l/o 
given  in  ttic  direction  of  the  silk  flap.  Thut  part  of  the 
cushion  wliich  comes  in  contact  with  tho  glass  cylinder 
should  bo  coated  with  an  amalgani  composed  of  a  little 
tinfoil  und  mercury,  mixed  liko  a  paste  by  mciiiis  of 
hogs'  Inrd.  The  amalgam  slnmld  bo  placed  uniformly 
over  the  cushion,  until  level  with  tho  lino  formed  by 
the  scam  which  joins  the  silk  flup  to  tho  face  of  the 
cushion.  No  amalgam  should  be  )ilnccd  over  this  lino, 
nor  on  the  silk  flap;  and  it  is  even  requisite  to  wipe 
the  silk  flap  clean  whenever  the  continued  motion  of 
the  machine  shull  have  soiled  it,  by  depositing  dust  or 
amalgam  on  its  suriare. 

This  machine  acts  in  tho  following  manner; — When 
the  cylinder  is  driven  round  by  tho  handle,  tho  friction 
of  tho  cushion  upon  it  produces  a  truiisfer  of  the  electric 
fluid  from  the  latter  to  the  former;  that  is,  tho  cushion 
becomes  negatively,  and  the  glass  positively  electrilied. 
By  tho  revolution  of  tho  cyliiider,  the  fluid  adhering  to 
tho  glass  is  carrie('  round,  und  its  escape  is  at  first 
prevented  by  tb"  silk  flap  which  covers  the  cylinder, 
until  it  arrives  near  to  the  metaluc  points,  which  absorb 
most  of  the  electricity,  und  convey  it  to  the  prime  con- 
ductor. This  being  positively  electrified,  the  conductor 
connected  with  tho  cushion  being  deprived  of  this  elec- 
tricity, is  negatively  electrified;  so  that  light  balls  sus- 
pended by  threads  at  !■",  being  oppositely  electrified,  will 
attract  each  other.  Alter  the  action  has  gone  on  for 
some  time,  the  cushion  and  its  conductor  become  ex- 
hausted of  their  electricity;  so  that  a  new  supply  must 
bo  brought  from  the  earth,  tho  great  reservoir  of  the 
fluid.  This  is  easily  done,  by  establishing  a  communi- 
cation between  the  cushion  and  the  ground  by  means 
of  a  metallic  chain  or  wire.  In  this  manner  a  constant 
stream  of  i)Of>ltive  electricity  flows  to  the  prime  con- 
ductor. Negative  electricity  is  obtained  by  insulating 
the  conductor  to  which  the  cushion  is  attached,  and 
connecting  the  prime  conductor  with  the  ground,  so  as 
to  carry  oft"  the  fluid  collected  from  the  cylinder.  If  tho 
person  who  works  the  machine  be  supported  upon  a  stool 
having  glass  legs,  and  connected  with  the  conductor  by 
means  of  a  metallic  rod,  or  '.f  he  touch  it  with  his  hard, 
he  is  found  to  !.<c  in  the  sriine  state  of  electricity;  and 
another  person  star  ".nfr;  Mpoii  the  ground  can  draw 
sparks  from  him  by  ;  rcii-'it'-  ^  his  knuckles  to  his  body. 
By  using  the  elect ricii,.  u.' ichiiie  in  the  above  man- 
ner, we  are  enable!  to  ....ilSc^t  a  considerable  quantity 
of  electricity,  and  Ih'i  mrfonn  experiments  upon  an 
ample  scale.  A  pith  liall,  or  a  fragment  of  gold  leaf, 
is  very  strongly  and  immediately  attracted  by  the  elec- 
trified conductor;  and  tho  instant  after  it  has  come 
into  contact  with  it,  it  is  repelled;  but  it  is  now  at- 
tracted by  tho  other  bodies  in  its  neighbourhood,  to 
which  it  communicates  its  own  electricity,  and  then  is 
again  in  a  state  to  be  influenced  by  the  conductor,  and 
to  be  again  attracted;  and  this  alternation  of  effects 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  conductor  remains  charged. 
This  alternation  of  attractions  and  repulsions  accom- 
panying the  transferring  electricity  by  movable  con- 
ductors, is  also  illustrated  by  the  motions  of  a  ball  sus- 
I>ended  by  a  silk  thread,  and  placed  between  two  bells, 
of  which  the  one  is  electrified,  and  the  other  commu- 
nicates with  the  ground:  the  alternate  motion  of  the 
ball  between  the  bells  keeps  up  n  continual  ringing. 


The  Intonsily  of  the  electricity  which  bodies  may 
contain  is  measured  by  a  delicate  instrument  called 
an  FleclromeUr,  of  which  there  are  several  inventetl  by 
various  distinguished  individual*.  Uur  limits,  how- 
ever, will  not  admit  of  our  giving  a  minute  account 
of  them.  Thoy  all  depend  upon  the  repulsive  pro- 
perty of  clcrrrifletl  bodies;  the  distance  to  which  tho 
one  is  repelled  by  the  other  being  indicated  by  an 
index. 

\Ve  have  already  observed,  that  \ipon  the  extent  of 
tho  surface  of  a  body  its  capacity  for  receiving  elec- 
tricity principally  depends.  Klectricity  is  therefore 
supposed  not  tu  spread  throughout  the  whole  mass  of 
a  body,  at  least  equally,  but  to  remain  principally,  if 
not  altogether,  at  tho  surface.  This  has  been  proved 
bv  experiments  for  trying  tho  distance  to  which  tho 
electricity  extended  beyond  the  coating  oi  tho  Loydoii 
jar. 

Several  remarkable  phenomena  occur  when  electri- 
city is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  conductor  from  those 
bodies  in  which  the  electrical  equilibrium  has  been 
destroyed.  A  whaq)  snapping  sound  is  heard,  acconi- 
panied  by  a  vivid  spark,  wliilst  intense  heat  is  evolved 
m  tho  path  which  the  electric  fluid  takes.  A  perfect 
conductor  offering  no  impediment  to  its  course,  it  is 
unattended  with  light  during  its  passage  through  such 
a  body,  light  only  appearing  when  there  are  obstacles  in 
its  path,  such  as  imperfect  conductors.  Uf  the  velocity 
with  which  it  is  transmitted  we  have  already  spoken.  It 
is  so  great,  that  in  experimentst  performed  with  a  chain 
of  considerable  length,  each  link  became  apparently 
iiistantaneously  luminous.  There  are  various  methods 
of  showing  tho  intensity  and  colour  of  electrical  light. 
Conductors  having  a  rounded  form  give  the  longest  and 
most  vivid  sparks,  which  are  sometimes  seen  to  take  a 
zig-zag  course,  similar  to  that  of  a  flash  of  lightning. 
This  deviation  in  its  course  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  fluid  darting  to  minute  conducting  particles, 
such  as  those  of  nicnsture  floating  in  tho  air.  Electrical 
light  is  similar  to  light  obtained  from  other  sources,  and 
its  brilliancy  depends  u|)on  its  intensity.  Sir  Uavid 
Brewster  found  that  it  >\as  capable  of  polarisation. 

An  interesting  question  arises — Whence  comes  the 
light — is  it  the  electric  fluid  which  thus  renders  itself 
visible  I  This  was  really  supposed  to  be  the  case  by 
the  early  electricians,  but  later  philosophers  have  sub- 
stituted other  theories  to  account  for  tlie  phenomena. 
That  of  M.  Blot,  a  celebrated  French  philosopher,  is, 
that  electric  light  has  the  same  origin  as  tho  light  dis- 
engaged from  air  by  mechanical  pressure ;  *  and  that 
it  is^  purely  the  eft'ect  of  the  compression  produced  on 
the  air  by  the  explosion  of  electricity.'  This  hypo- 
thesis has  been  objected  to,  however,  on  the  ground 
that  electrical  light  is  produced  in  the  best  vacuum 
that  can  be  fonned;  and  although  he  has  replied  to 
the  objection,  that  no  perfect  vacuum  can  exist,  yet 
his  arguments,  though  they  can'y  weight,  do  not  bring 
conviction. 

Wo  have  already  observed  that  various  sounds  ac- 
company the  various  modes  of  transference  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid:  a  peculiar  odour  has  also  sometimes  been 
felt  near  a  machine  which  has  been  sharply  wrought; 
but  whence  its  origin,  is  unknown.  All  sharp-pointed 
bodies  concentrate  most  of  the  electric  fluid  at  their 
apex,  from  whence  it  has  a  powerful  disposition  to 
escai)e ;  and  every  discharge  is  accompanied  by  currents 
of  air.  Upon  this  principle  many  ingenious  experi- 
ments are  founded.  An  apparatus,  consisting  of  wires 
terminating  in  points,  and  having  balls  annexed  to  them 
to  represent  the  planets,  may  be  constructed  so  as  to 
revolve  when  electrified,  and  thus  to  imitate  the  plane- 
tary motions.  We  cannot  enter  further  into  this  sub- 
ject, but  may  state  in  general  terms,  that  the  appear- 
ances of  the  electric  spark  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  surface  from  whence  it  issues,  and  towards  which  it 
is  directed.  When  it  escapes  yrow  a  pointed  body,  the 
luminous  appearance  is  that  of  diverging  streams,  re- 
sembling the  filaments  of  a  brush,  and  forming  what  is 
termed  a  ixncil  of  light;  but  wheu  the  fluid  goes  to  ft 
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point,  tho  light  cnnoentrat*!  at  tb«  pulnt  ittelf,  and 
•MuniM  tb«  apiHitiniucfl  of  »  lUr, 

The  moit  coiiverilviit  mode  of  ubtattih.;'  »d  accuinu- 
UtUiii  of  •loctriclty  ari*iiiK  from  ii'luc"  m,  '<*  l>v  th« 
eniiiloyiiitnt  of  conted  kI^m;  tliut  >»•  o<  <^  •datr  uf  ^Imi 
on  each  lide  of  which  ia  irnatod  a  ib.  .  ''  on.  v'  "' 
tiufuil.    ('uT«  iiiuil  bo  taikuii  to  loavo  ■■  ■  .  i.tuii  iimr- 

f'iii  of  glaM  uncorared  witb  ibe  inotal,  i..  |iruvoiit  tb« 
ranifer  of  electricity  from  one  coating,  to  tho  other; 
and  all  ibar]>  anj^tot  or  rufr^*-'''  od^c  in  the  ri>ati!^^a 
•boulil  bo  avoided,  ai  tbcy  liuvo  a  tendency  to  diuiimte 
the  cbariie. 

The  form  of  coated  ghiti  beat  adapted  to  oxpnriinonta 
il  that  uf  a  cylindric  jar;  tliii  ii  cuutod,  within  and 
without,  nearly  to  the  to|>.  TIkt  cover  cimaiiti  of  baked 
wood,  and  ii  iniortod  with  iculiiii(-wax,to  exclude  nioii- 
ture  and  duat.  A  metallic  rod,  riaing  two  or  three 
inchct  iibove  tlio  jur,  and  terminating  ut  the  top  in  a 
braaa  knob, i«  made  to  doacend  through  the  cover  till  it 
touchea  the  interior  cuatinjf.  Th<.>  nnmo  of  tho  Leyden 
f/tial,  or  jar,  it  ajiplicd  to  thii  inatrumcnt.  It  ii  UKd 
In  the  following  manner  :  —  Tbu  outer  coating  being 
Uadu  to  communicate  with  the  ground,  by  holding  it  in 
the  hand,  the  knob  of  the  jar  ii*  presented  to  the  prime 
conductor  »hen  the  machine  ia  in  motion;  a  auccei- 
■ion  of  aparki  will  paia  between  them,  while  at  the 
•ame  time  nearly  an  equal  i|ui4ntity  of  electricity  will 
be  puaaing  out  from  tho  exterior  coating,  through  the 
body  of  tlie  peraon  who  holds  it,  to  tho  ground.  The 
jar,  on  being  removed,  is  said  to  be  charge<l ;  and  if  a 
communication  is  made  between  the  two  coatings,  by  a 
metallic  wire  extending  from  tho  external  one  to  tho 
knob,  the  electric  Huid  which  was  accumulated  in  tho 
positive  coating  rusbei,  with  a  sudden  and  violent  im- 
petus, along  the  con- 
ductor, and  passes  into 
the  negative  coating; 
thus  at  once  restoring 
an  tilnioat  complete 
ctjuilibrium.  Thia 
sudden  transfer  of  a 
largo  quantity  of  ac- 
cumulated electricity 
is  a  real  explosion ; 
I'*'    IWH  ^"^  '^  gives  riao  tr  a 

vivid  flash  of  iight, 
corresponding  in  in- 
tensity to  the  magni- 
tude of  tho  charge. 
Tho  effect  of  its  transniission  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  simple  charge  of  the  prime  conductor  of  the 
machine ;  and  it  imparts  a  sensation,  when  pasaing 
through  any  part  of  tho  body,  of  a  {Mtculiar  kind, 
which  ia  called  the  electric  shock.  In  the  foregoing 
figure,  A  is  a  bent  discharging  rod,  for  catuMiahing  a 
direct  communication  between  the  inner  and  outer 
coating  of  the  jur,  and  restoring  the  electrical  equili- 
brium ;  V.  i.s  a  glaMS  inaulating  handle,  to  prevent 
the  operator  from  receiving  the  charge  of  the  jar. 
By  uniting  together  a  sullicieut  uuiubor  of  jars,  we 


are  able  to  accumulate  an  enormous  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity.   For  this  puri^ose,  all  the  interior  coatings  of 
8«3 


tbit  jars  must  be  made  to  communicate  by  metallio 
ro<s,  and  a  eimilar  union  must  be  eatabllahed  amoni{ 
the  exterior  coatings,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  eiigrav- 
iiig.  Whan  thus  urrangod,  the  whole  series  may  be 
chii  ged,  as  If  they  forme<l  but  one  jar;  and  the  whole 
of  the  accumulated  electricity  may  be  transferred  from 
one  system  of  coatings  to  the  other,  by  a  general  and 
simultaneous  discharge.  Such  a  combination  of  jars  la 
called  an  tUclricat  baUerp, 

If  we  wish  to  send  tho  whole  charge  of  electricity 
through  any  particular  substance  which  may  bo  the 
subject  of  experiment,  wo  must  so  arrange  the  connect- 
ing conductors  as  that  the  substance  shall  form  a  neces- 
sarpr  jiart  of  the  circuit  of  tht  electricity,  as  it  ia  termed. 
With  this  view,  we  must  place  it  between  two  good 
comluctora,  one  of  which  is  in  communication  with  the 
outer  coating;  and  tho  circuit  may  then  be  completed 
by  connecting  the  other  conductor  with  tho  inner  coat- 
ing by  means  of  a  discharging  rod,  to  one  branch  of 
which,  if  necessary,  a  flexible  chain  mav  bu  added. 

In  fonning  arrangements  for  directing  tho  passage 
of  accumulated  electricity,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  electric  fluid  will,  on  these  occasions,  always 
pass  through  tho  boat  conductors,  although  they  niuy 
Lo  more  circuitous,  in  preference  to  thoae  which  aro 
more  direct,  but  have  inferior  conducting  power;  and 
it  must  uIho  bo  recollected  that  when  did'erunt  paths 
arc  o])en  fur  its  tranamiHaion  along  conductora  of  equal 
power,  the  electricity  will  always  take  that  which  iathu 
ahorteat.  Thus  if  a  peraon  holding  a  wire  between  his 
hands  discharges  ajar  by  means  of  it,  the  whole  of  thu 
fluid  will  miss  through  tho  wire  without  atl'ccting  him; 
but  if  a  liiece  of  dry  wood  bo  substituted  for  tho  wire, 
ho  will  icel  a  shock ;  for  the  wood  being  a  worse  con- 
ductor than  his  own  body,  the  charge  will  pass  through 
the  latter,  as  being  easier,  although  tho  longer  circuit. 
During  its  transit  through  tho  buman  body,  in  like 
manner,  the  shock  is  felt  only  in  tho  )iiirta  situated  in 
tho  direct  line  of  communication.  If  tho  charge  bo 
made  to  puss  through  a  number  of  persons,  who  tako 
Olio  aiiotlicr  by  the  hand,  for  cxam])lo,  uiul  form  part 
uf  tho  circuit  between  tho  inner  and  outer  coatings  of 
the  jar,  each  will  feel  the  electric  shuck  in  tho  sumo 
manner  and  at  tho  same  instant;  tho  sensation  reach- 
ing from  hand  to  band,  directly  across  the  breast. 

IJv  accurate  experiments,  it  appears  that  tho  force 
of  the  electric  shock  is  weakened,  or  its  effects  are 
diminishod,  by  employing  a  conductor  of  great  length 
for  making  the  discharge.  A  retardation  in  tho  passage 
of  electricity  also  takes  jilaco  if  the  conductor  is  not  of 
a  sufficient  size;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  as  well  as 
in  those  instances  where  tho  conductor  is  not  a  good 
one,  the  discharge  will  not  be  effected  so  instantaneously 
or  so  completely.  It  has  also  a  tendency  to  diverge 
from  the  direct  lino  of  its  course,  being  drawn  towurdn 
conducting  bodies  which  may  attract  it.  The  motion 
of  electricity  throu^di  perfect  conductors  is  attended 
with  no  perceptible  alteration  in  the  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  the  conducting  bodies,  jirovidcd  they  be  of 
sufficient  size  for  the  charge  of  the  clectrie  fluiil  trans- 
mitted. On  the  contrary,  very  considerable  effects  arc 
produced  when  a  powerful  charge  is  sent  through  a 
wire  which  is  too  small  to  allow  the  whole  quantity  to 
pius  with  perfect  freedom,  or  through  an  imperfect 
conductor,  though  of  largo  size,  om  ib  proved  when  a 
tree  is  struck  by  lightning. 

ELKCTRICITY  APPLIED  TO  INOBOAMC  BODIES  AND  ANIMALS. 

I'hc  effects  of  electricity  passing  through  various  sub- 
stances are  both  of  a  niochanical  and  chemical  nature. 
Tho  former  resemble  those  which  would  bo  produced 
by  a  material  agent  driven  with  great  velocity  through 
the  substance  of  the  body.  I)ut  there  ore  many  changes 
induced  by  electricity,  wich  as  cannot  lie  attributed  to 
mechanical  agency,  and  arc  undoubtedly  of  a  chemical 
nature.  Some  of  tho  mechanical  effects  have  already 
l)een  noticed,  Dr  Priestley  discovered  that  it  expanded 
bodies.  This  is  proved  by  passing  a  stream  of  the  fluid 
through  a  capillary  or  thermometer  tube  filled  with 
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BMtoury]  tl)«  Uitar  will  h«  lo  much  •xpuidoJ,  m  to 
|jr«ak  Ike  ^Imm  tu  tlilvuri.  'rii«  taiidciicjr  to  •xpftuU 
will  of  cuune  bo  grattUr  m  th«  outiduotiiig  |H>wtir  ut'  tha 
ImhIv  which  traiiiiuiU  it  ii  Ism,  AUhuuuh  we  kiiuw 
Itutuiiig  of  thu  nature  of  vluctrioit;,  vut  it  Jim  beuli 
fuuiiil  L'oiiveiiiunt  to  inuuk  of  it  m  it  UuiU,  It«  Ktioii 
upon  bodiea,  whlvh  vitbur  obstruct  ita  tuution,  or  Kti'ord 
it  »  rvadv  paMuue,  rciideri  it«  aiialouy  with  a  tluid 
vtry  atrikiiig,  and  thu  luwi  of  iti  uquildtriuiii  itre  ju»t 
thoM  of  an  iniponderablo  fluid.  Solid  budiei  aru 
capable  of  Ixiing  diil'uiied  iuto  vapour  hy  yiuutiug  uleu- 
trioity  through  them,  aa  i«  ihowu  by  thu  lollowing  us- 
perimunt; — Take  throe  itrip*  of  window -glam,  oacli 
about  three  inche*  long  and  one  wide,  and  having 
placed  two  narrow  itrip*  of  gold  luaf  or  leaf  brau  be- 
tween them,  lu  that  thu  und«  of  the  gold  luuf  project  u 
little  buyond  thu  glamt,  tranauut  the  charuu  of  u  laruu 
Lej'dcn  jar  through  the  gold  luaf,  The  gold  leaf  will 
be  found  to  bo  inultud  bv  thu  ahock,  and  drivuii  iuto 
tho  pore*  of  the  glaaii.  Thu  outer  platci  of  glaa*  are 
generally  brokun  lu  thi*  uxperimunt,  and  the  niiddlu 
ouu,  which  frequently  ruiuaiui  ontiro,  ha*  au  iudeliblo 
luetalliu  atuiii  upon  each  of  ita  lurfucei, 

Thu  metallic  colour*  thua  obtained  have  been  em- 
ployed fur  impruaaing  oriiuuiental  ilgurua  iipuii  paper 
or  ailk.  In  order  to  do  thia,  truce  tTiu  outline  of  tho 
iigurei  on  thick  drawing-paper,  and  having  cut  it  out 
afi  in  atoncil  platna,  pluco  it  on  tho  ailk  or  pa|)ur  iii- 
tuiided  to  bo  oriiuiiiuiitcd,  When  a  gold  leaf  iti  laid 
upon  it,  and  u  curd  ui)in'u  thu  gold  leaf,  thu  wliolu  in 
Iilucud  in  a  pruai,  or  binivHth  u  wi'i;{ht,  and  un  eluctriciil 
charge  acnt  through  it;  tho  metalliu  atain  ia  limited  tu 
thu  jwrtioi)  of  tho  drawing-paper  that  is  cut  awiiv,  and 
coiiauquenlly  any  outline  iiguro  nia<'  bo  readily  ini- 
preaac'd  uuuii  thu  ground  um|iloyod  to  receive  it. 

The  eticcta  of  electricity  ua  a  tliuiiiical  agent  are 
atrikingly  diaplayud  in  ita  power  of  evolving  heat,  and 
couacqueutly  of  iniluniing  and  fuaing  bodiva,  and  ita 
puwur  of  promoting  chemical  compoaition  and  dccom- 
poaitioi;,  Cumbuatible  bodiea,  such  aa  a  common  candle, 
can  bo  lighted  in  vurioua  waya,  by  paaaing  tho  electric 
fluid  through  them.  Tho  heat  evolved  by  electricity, 
like  moat  other  of  ita  eftecta,  ia  in  proportion  to  the 
rcaiatance  oppoaed  to  ita  paaaage.  Nor  ia  ita  heating 
power  in  tho  amalleat  degree  diininiahcd  by  ita  being 
conducted  through  any  number  of  freezing  mixturea 
which  are  rapidiv  ubaorbing  heat  from  aurruunding 
bodiea,  Sparka  taKen  from  a  piece  of  ice  are  aa  capable 
of  intlaming  bodiea  aa  those  from  a  piece  of  red-hot 
iron.  Amongat  the  more  atriking  chemical  ettiecta  of 
electricity,  or  electro-chumiatry,  are  thu  decompoaition 
of  water,  tho  oxidation  of  mutala,  and  the  reatoration 
of  tho  oxidea  to  thoir  metallic  atato. 

Many  expcrimenta  have  been  made  for  the  purpoae 
of  uacei'taiiiing  tho  changca  ctiected  in  pftotphorenceiH 
bodiea  by  electricity ;  and  tho  rcaulta  aro  not  without 
importance.  It  haa  been  diacovercd,  for  inatancc,  that 
subBtaucoa  not  naturally  phoaphoreacent,  auch  ua  ata- 
tuary  marble  in  ita  natural  or  calcined  atutu,  were  not 
only  rendered  phoaphoreacent  by  heat  after  being 
■trongly  electrified,  but  acquired  thia  property  with  a 
beauty,  a  variety,  and  an  intciiaity  of  colour,  auperior 
to  those  which  occur  in  specimena  that  poaaeaa  natural 
phoaphoresceucc.  It  haa  alao  very  recently  been  dia- 
covered  that  electricity  cxerciaea  a  curioua  influence 
upon  odoriferoua  bodiea.  When  a  current  of  tho  fluid 
ia  made  to  traveree  camphor,  the  odour  gradiiuUy  dia- 
uppeara.  After  being  withdrawn  from  electrical  in- 
fluence, it  remaiua  odourleas  for  aomo  time,  and  then 
slowly  reaumea  ita  former  proportiea. 

There  are  certain  mineral  bodiea  which,  from  being 
in  a  neutral  atato  at  ordinary  teiuperaturea,  acquire 
electricity  aiiuply  by  being  heated  or  cooled.  Thia  pro- 
perty ia  poaaeaaed  only  by  regularly  cryatalliaed  mine- 
rals; and  of  theae  the  moat  remarkable  ia  the  tourmalin. 
7t  ia  a  atone  of  considerable  bordnesa,  and  the  form  of 
ita  cryatala  is  generally  that  of  a  nine-aided  prism,  ter- 
minated by  a  three-aided  pyramid  at  one  end,  and  by 
a  six-gideU  pynuoid  at  the  other.     When  heated  to 


between  100  and  313  dagreei,  the  latter  extraroity 
bceomua  chnrf^cd  with  [Hialtive  alactriuity,  whilat  Iha 
former  remains  negutivu.  On  cooling,  the  eUctriu 
itatea  are  gunarally  rvveraud,  that  end  lievuniiiig  poai- 
tive  which  waa  formerly  iiugative.  Other  |,ema  |Mi*a«»a 
aimilar  propurtiua,  aucli  aa  the  topa<,  aonie  a|w!clua  of 
diamonda,  lie.  There  aro  a  great  many  auliatancM 
which  become  eloctrilied  by  linking  from  the  liquid  to 
thu  aolid  form,  auch  aa  aulphur,  gum-lao,  and  in  gene- 
lal  all  reainoua  bodies.  Thu  cunvoriiiuii  of  a  body  into 
tho  ai'riform  state  ia  also  generally  attended  by  aoui* 
change  in  ita  electrical  condition. 

There  aru  aomo  budixa  which  are  rendered  electrical 
by  preaaure.  The  aubatani'u  which  puaaeaaes  thia  pro- 
purty  in  tiio  moat  rumarkablu  degrue  ia  that  variety  of 
tho  corbuiiutu  of  linio  known  by  the  namu  of  Iceland 
altar.  Cork,  bark,  hairs,  paper,  and  wood,  also  |Hiaa«a« 
tue  propurty  of  producing  electricity  by  compresaion. 
A  numbur  of  aubatancua,  when  rcducud  to  |>owder,  ex- 
hibit uluctricity,  if  thuy  aru  made  to  full  upon  an  insu- 
lated nietullic  platu.  The  relation  subaisting  between 
electricity  and  thu  chemical  iiropertica  of  matter  ia  tho 
moat  important  branch  of  thia  inquiry.  It  is  observed 
by  aw  Humphry  Davy,  that  riostof  thu  subatancea  that 
act  diatinctl^  upon  each  other  electrically,  are  alao  such 
Kaa  act  chemically  when  their  particles  have  freedom  of 
motion;  this  ia  the  caau  with  the  difl'erent  metula,  with 
sulphur  and  tho  mutals,  with  acid  and  alkaline  sub- 
stances. Of  two  metals  in  contact,  tho  one  which  haa 
the  greatest  chemical  attraction  for  oxygen  acquires 
poaitivu  electricity,  and  the  other  tho  negative.  Thure 
IS  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  electricity  ia  not  only  eli- 
cited by,  but  is  intimutuly  connected  with,  all  che- 
mical action;  and  there  is  every  rtaaun  to  believe  that 
electricity  ia  eaaentiuUy  concerned  in  tho  processes 
carried  on  in  the  living  ayatem  both  of  animals  and 
vegetables. 

'i'hu  influence  of  electricity  upon  the  human  frain^— 
whether  it  ia  administered  in  aniall  quuntitiea,  so  as  to 
excite  and  aurpriao  ua,  or  in  the  more  powerful  fciid 
awful  form  of  a  stroke  of  lightning — must  be  well  known 
to  every  one.  When  tho  human  frame  forms  pait  of 
tho  electric  circuit,  or  when  the  charge  of  a  Lcyden 
phial  ia  made  to  enter  tho  body  at  one  hand,  and  pass 
out  of  it  at  the  other,  a  violent  concusaion  or  shock  is 
felt  along  tho  line  of  ita  passage  ocroas  the  breast  and 
through  the  arms.  If  the  charge  is  increaaed,  the 
patient  falls  down  paralyHud,  auiltiring  a  tempurarv 
coaaution  of  vital  action ;  and  if  it  be  increaaed  to  a  atill 
greater  extent,  it  produces  uistantaneous  death.  This 
is  frequently  excm]ilifled  in  the  cases  of  individuals  who 
are  killed  by  thu  lightning  stroke.  It  ia  upon  the  ner- 
voua  system  that  electricity  produces  the  moat  powerful 
influence.  A  strong  charge  passed  through  tho  head 
gives  tho  Bcnsation  of  u  violent  but  univcraul  blow,  and 
is  followed  by  a  traiiHient  loss  of  memory  and  indistinct- 
ness of  vision.  If  a  charge  be  puased  through  the  spiiie, 
the  peraon  who  receives  it  losea  hia  power  over  the 
muaclcs  to  such  a  degree,  that  ho  either  drops  on  his 
knees,  or  fulls  prostrute  un  the  ground,  Dittercnt  per- 
sons aro  afliicted  in  very  diflerent  degrees  by  electricity, 
according  to  their  peculiar  constitutional  susceptibility. 
Small  animals,  such  aa  mice  and  sparrows,  arc  lnst<iutly 
killed  by  a  shock  from  thirty  inches  of  square  glass. 

M.  Uousseau  haa  suggested  a  meana  of  '  ascer- 
taining the  purity  of  certain  substances,  and  of  detect- 
ing any  adulterations  iu  them,  by  measuring  their 
conducting  power  for  electricity.  Some  years  ago,  he 
described  a  simple  apparatus  by  means  of  whic'h  the 
purity  of  olive-oil  might  be  tested  on  similar  principles, 
lie  now  states  that,  by  these  meana,  any  adulterations 
in  chocolate  or  cofl'ee  may  be  readily  detected :  he  tinda 
that  pure  chocolate  is  a  non-conductor  or  insulator  of 
electricity,  but  that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
farina  or  fecular  matter  with  which  it  ia  adulterated, 
the  more  easily  does  it  conduct  electricity;  and  in  the 
same  way  he  states  that  coffee  ia  an  insulator,  whilst 
chicory,  with  which  it  ia  often  mixed,  ia  an  excellent 
coaductor:  heuce  the  presence  of  only  a  email  quan« 
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tity  of  that  substance  ii  easily  detected  in  cofTee  by  its 
increased  conducting  power.' 

Electricity  is  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  de^ee  in 
yarious  living  aninialH;  for  example,  wo  find  in  cer- 
tain fishes  a  regular  system  of  electrical  organs,  by 
which  they  either  defend  themselves  from  the  attacks 
of  their  enemies,  or  seize  the  prey  nature  has  provided 
for  their  use.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
is  the  rata  torpedo,  which  is  capable  of  giving  a  ^-eat 
many  shocks  to  a  number  of  individuals  connect\.u  to- 
gether, in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  experiment  with 
the  Leyden  jar.  Another  is  the  electric  eel,  Oymnotut 
tlectrieua,  which,  when  provoked,  discharges  its  elec- 
tricity, and  the  shock  is  experienced  if  the  hand  be 
dipped  in  the  water  cjutaining  the  fish. 

Although  many  ingenious  electrical  experiments  have 
been  made  upon  vegetables,  some  of  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  fiuid  exercises  considerable  influence  over 
vegetable  life,  yet  the  subject  is  still  involved  in  too 
great  obsc;'  .ity  to  lulmlt  of  its  being  treated  as  a 
branch  of  electricity. 

ELECTIUCITV  OF  THE  ATMOSPUERK. 

The  resemblance  between  the  electric  spark,  and  more 
especially  the  explosive  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar,  and 
atmospheric  lightning  and  thunder,  struck  the  mind 
of  Franklin  with  so  much  force,  that  he  delennined,  if 
possible,  to  verify  their  identity  by  experiment.  Hav- 
ing constructed  a  kite,  by  stretching  a  large  silk  hand- 
kerchief over  two  sticks  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  on  the 
appearance  of  an  approaching  storm  he  went  into  u 
field  in  the  vicinity  of  I'liiladolphia,  and  raised  it,  tak- 
ing care  to  insulate  it  by  a  silken  cord  attached  to  a  key, 
with  whi(  h  the  hempen  string  terminated.  No  sooner 
had  a  dense  cloud,  apparently  charged  with  lightning, 
passed  over  the  spot,  than  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  bristling  up  of  some  loose  fibres  on  the  hempen 
string:  he  immediately  presented  his  knuckle  to  the 
key,  and  received  an  electric  spiirk.  The  rain  now  fell 
in  torrents,  and  wetting  the  string,  rendered  it  a  con- 
ductor throughout  its  whole  length,  so  that  electric 
sparks  were  now  collected  from  it  in  great  abundance. 
This  discovery  soon  engaged  the  attention  of  the  i)hi- 
losophers  of  Kurojic;  and  the  truth  of  the  theory,  tliat 
lightning  and  cliitricity  are  the  same  fluid,  was  put 
beyond  ail  question.  In  like  nnumcr,  falling-stars,  and 
other  meteoric  phenomena,  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  regarding  them  as  the  results  of  cer- 
tain electrical  conditions  of  tlie  atmosphere. 

The  atmosphere  is  very  generally  i!i  an  electrical 
state.  This  is  ascertained  by  employing  a  metallic  roil, 
insulated  at  its  lower  end,  elevated  at  some  height  above 
the  ground,  and  communicating  with  an  electroscope. 
In  order  to  collect  the  electricity  of  the  higher  regions 
of  the  air,  a  kite  may  be  raised,  in  the  string  of  which 
a  slender  metallic  wire  should  be  interwoven.  The  at- 
mosphere is  almost  invariably  found  to  be  positively 
electrified ;  and  its  electricity  is  stronger  in  the  winter 
than  in  the  summer,  and  during  the  day  than  in  the 
night.  From  the  time  of  sunrise,  it  increases  for  two 
or  three  hours,  and  then  decreases  towards  the  middle 
of  the  <luy,  being  generally  the  weakest  between  noon 
and  four  o'clock.  As  the  sun  declines,  its  intensitv 
is  again  augmented  till  about  sunset,  after  which 
it  diminishes,  and  continues  feeble  during  the  night. 
In  cloudy  weather,  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  much  more  uncertain;  and  when  there  are 
several  strata  of  clouds  moving  in  dillerent  directi<ihs, 
it  is  subject  to  great  and  rapid  variations,  changing 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  courso  of  a  very  few 
minutes,  (Jn  the  first  appearance  of  fog,  rain,  snow, 
hail,  or  sleet,  the  electricity  of  the  air  is  generally  nega- 
tive, and  often  hi_t,-hly  so;  but  it  altcnvards  undergoes 
frequent  trunsitio/is  to  oppoaito  states.  '  )n  the  approach 
t)i  a  thunder-storm,  these  alternations  succeed  one 
another  ivith  remarkable  ra)ii(lity. 

The  protection  of  buildings  from  the  destnictive 
effects  of  lightning,  is  the  most  important  jiraclicul 
Hp]jlicatiou  of  the  theory  of  electricity,    Tiie  couducturs 


for  this  purpose  should  bo  funned  of  metallic  rods, 
pointed  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  placed  so  as  to  pro- 
ject a  ttvi  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the  building 
they  are  intended  to  secure ;  they  should  bo  continued 
without  interruption  till  they  descend  into  the  ground 
below  the  foundation  of  the  house.  Copper  is  prefer- 
able to  iron  as  the  material  for  their  construction,  being 
less  liable  to  destruction  by  rust  or  by  fusion,  and  pos- 
sessing also  a  greater  conducting  power.  The  size  ofthe 
rods  should  be  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  point  should  be  gilt  or  made  of  platina,  that 
it  may  be  more  eft'ectually  preserved  from  corrosion. 
An  important  condition  in  the  protecting  conductor 
is,  that  no  interruption  should  exist  in  its  continuity 
from  top  to  bottom ;  and  advantage  will  result  from 
connecting  together  by  strips  of  metal  all  the  leaden 
water-pipes,  or  other  considerable  masses  of  metal  in 
or  about  the  building,  so  as  to  form  one  continuous 
system  of  conductors,  for  carrying  the  electricity  by 
different  channels  to  the  gi-ound.  The  lower  end  of 
the  (luctor  should  be  carried  down  into  the  earth, 
till  :l  reiu;he8  either  water,  or  at  least  a  moist  stratum. 
For  the  protection  of  ships,  chains  made  of  a  series 
of  iron  rods  linked  together  are  most  convenient,  on 
account  of  their  flexibility.  They  should  extend  from 
the  highest  point  of  the  mast  some  way  into  the  sea, 
and  the  lower  part  should  be  removed  from  the  side 
of  the  ship  by  a  wooden  spar  or  outrigger. 


VOLTAIC  ELECTRIClTy,  OB  GALVANISM. 

About  the  end  of  last  century,  an  Italian  named 
Clalvani  discovered  that,  by  arranging  two  rods  of 
different  metals  so  that  they  touched  one  another  at 
one  end,  and  included  between  their  other  ends  the 
leg  of  a  recently-killed  frog,  a  convulsive  contraction 
of  the  limb  was  produced.  It  is  necessary  that  one  of 
the  metals  should  touch  the  nerve,  and  the  other  the 
muscles,  in  order  to  i>roduce  the  effect.  The  action 
thus  caused  by  the  contact  of  two  metals,  or  by  a 
triangular  circuit  formed  of  two  metals  and  a  frog's 
log,  was  found  to  be  the  very  same  as  a  shock  of  elec- 
tricity i'rom  the  connnon  machine.  A  new  source  of 
electricity,  indei)endent  altogether  of  friction,  was  con- 
sequently b-ougl  *  to  light.  Volta,  who  followed  up 
the  experiments  of  Ualvani,  was  the  fii-st  to  construct 
an  apparatus  for  obtaining  the  excitement  in  this  new 
principle  ;  hence  the  kind  of  electricity  so  produced 
is  now  called  voltaic  tkctricity,  or  galvanism. 

Although  the  electricity  of  Volta  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  natural  agency  as  the  electricity  of  the  com- 
mon machine,  it  has  nevertheless  some  characteristics 
that  distinguish  it  from  machine  electricity,  besides  its 
peculiar  mode  of  development.  It  is  found  to  be  of 
feeble  strength  or  intensity ;  that  is  to  say,  it  can  never 
be  excited  to  such  a  stretch  as  to  inflict  the  severe  blows 
upon  animate  or  inanimate  things  that  the  other  can 
give.  The  most  powerful  voltaic  nnu'iiir.e  that  has 
ever  been  constructed  could  not  strike  u  man  dead,  or 
shatter  a  resisting  oiistiicle.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
voltaic  electricity  can  be  produced  in  much  greater 
ipmntitg  or  amount  than  we  can  obtain  from  I'riction. 
The  distinction  between  intensity  and  </uantiiy,  which 
is  of  great  importance  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  the 
present  subject,  may  be  familiarly  illustrated  by  tlic 
case  of  heat.  The  intensity  of  heat  is  its  temperature; 
the  quantity  depends  partly  on  the  temperature,  but 
chiefly  on  the  extent  of  the  heated  substance.  A  rod- 
hot  poker  is  of  a  very  high  temperature  or  intensity; 
but  it  does  not  contain  so  great  an  amount  of  warmth 
as  the  water  of  a  sii.glc  hot  bath.  'I'he  quantity  of 
heat  is  measureil  b^  the  amount  of  coul  necessary  to 
produce  it;  and  it  may  be  expended  either  in  heating 
a  small  body  to  a  very  high  temperature,  or  a  larger 
extent  of  material  to  a  moderate  tenijjckiiture.  The 
electricity  of  friction  may  be  compared  to  a  red-hot 
iron,  that  of  Volta  to  a,  vast  volume  uf  narm  water. 
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Now  there  lire  certain  purposes  that  are  best  served 
by  the  high  intensity ;  and  others  that  require  merely 
a  great  quantity,  no  matter  how  feeble  the  intensity. 
The  chemical  and  magnetical  effects  of  electricity  are 
dependent  on  quantity  alone  ;  hence  these  were  not 
produced  iu  a  very  high  degree  till  after  the  discoveries 
of  Volta. 

The  term  current  eUctricUy  has  also  been  given  to 
the  present  branch  of  the  subject,  because  the  excite- 
ment arises  in  a  constant  stream,  and  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  if  it  is  not  continually  evolved.  A  Leyden 
jar  may  be  charged,  and  may  remain  in  that  state, 
without  requu'ing  a  continual  supply  to  be  poured 
into  it;  hence  the  common  electricity  has  been  called 
tlaticcj,  or  reposing  electricity,  or  electricity  in  equili- 
brium. But  the  other  kind  must  be  kept  in  constant 
motion,  iu  order  to  appear  at  all.  This  is  owing  to  its 
feebleness,  or  its  inability  to  give  a  high  charge.  If 
it  is  insulated,  it  soon  censes;  because  it  cannot  go  on 
adding  to  the  intensity  of  a  limited  surface:  hence  the 
voltaic  machine  must  always  be  formed  into  a  circle 
of  conductors,  where  the  electricity  may  flow  round 
and  round  without  interruption;  in  which  case  it  is 
produced  without  ceasing. 

It  was  supposed  by  Volta  that  the  electricity  arose 
from  the  simple  fact  of  two  different  metals  touching 
each  other;  or  that  there  is  a  virtue  in  mere  contact 
similar  to  the  active  rubbing  of  two  surfaces.  A  crown- 
piece  laid  on  a  copper  penny  would,  according  to  him, 
evolve  electricity;  and  the  one  would  be  positively,  and 
the  other  negatively  charged.  But  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  believing  that  the  simple  contact  of  two 
bodies,  apart  from  all  other  influences,  is  able  to  dis- 
engage electricity.  There  may  be  circumstances  at- 
tending the  contact  that  will  render  it  a  source  of 
excitement:  the  one  substance  may  have  a  strong  che- 
mical affinity  for  the  other,  ns  when  a  piece  of  soda 
is  dipped  into  an  acid;  or  the  one  may  be  much  hotter 
than  the  other,  and  cause  a  rapid  conununication  of 
heat  to  arise;  or  they  may  be  unequally  susceptible  to 
some  common  influence,  as  when  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
is  applied  to  the  joining;  but  in  all  these  cases  a 
power  is  present  over  and  above  contact,  which  may 
serve  to  give  forth  electricity. 

The  more  common  belief  as  to  the  source  of  voltaic 
electricity  is,  that  it  is  due  to  chemical  combination,  or 
the  union  of  two  substances  having  a  chemical  affinity 
for  each  other.  Such  unions  commonly  produce  heat 
in  great  abundance;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
warmth  of  a  fire  proceeds  from  the  union  of  coal  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  When  t\vo  substances  combine 
t.>!,3ther  to  produce  a  third  substance  different  in  its 
qualities  from  both,  there  is  always  a  disengagement 
of  heat,  and  the  action  is  of  the  kind  called  chemical. 
A  quantity  of  brimstone  united  in  this  way  with  u 
mass  of  copper  filings,  results  in  a  new  material,  diffe- 
rent in  every  respect  from  either  brimstone  or  copper: 
they  are  yellow;  it  is  black:  it  is  neither  a  combustible 
like  the  one,  nor  a  metal  like  the  other.  The  pro- 
duction of  this  new  substance  is  an  act  of  chemical 
combination;  and  while  the  union  is  going  on,  an  in- 
tense heat  is  given  forth. 

Now  the  prevailing  theory  is,  that  the  kind  of  action 
that  transforms  two  substances  into  a  third  substance 
having  new  and  distinct  properties,  which  takes  place 
in  uniform  and  fixed  proportions,  av'.  which  tiv -.ses 
sensible  heat,  is  the  action  that  gives  birth  to  the  elec- 
tricity of  Volta.  It  can  be  proved  that  ii\  most  casis 
of  citemical  nctioii  electricity  is  always  developcu. 
When  an  acid  conibines  with  an  alkali,  the  acid  ac- 
quires positive,  and  the  alkali  negative  excitement. 
So  wheii  an  acid  acts  on  a  metal — as  when  zinc  is 
plunged  into  oil  of  vitriol — the  acid  is  positive,  and  the 
metal  negative.  The  action  of  water  in  rusting  metal 
would  also  rcinler  the  metal  negative. 

Dissolutions  without  chemical  action  bring  forth  the 
electrical  excitement.  When  acids  are  dissolved  in 
water,  they  become  positive,  and  n\akc  the  water  ne- 
gative.   When  alkalies  ore  dissolved  in  water,  they  be- 


come negative,  and  make  the  water  positive. .  Wh«n 
acids  are  mixed  with  one  another,  there  is  no  action 
beyond  mere  solution ;  electricity,  nevertheless,  arises. 
If  nitric  and  muriatic  acid  are  mixed,  at  the  moment 
of  mixture  excitement  may  be  detected — the  nitric 
acid  being  the  positive  ingredient. 

The  action  of  the  machinery  that  is  used  for  pro> 
ducing  voltaic  electricity  may  now  be  understood  with- 
out much  difficulty.  This  machinery  generally  consist! 
of  two  metals,  and  a  liquid  capable  of  acting  upon 
metallic  bodies  by  chemical  affinity.  One  of  the  metali 
should  be  acted  on  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  the 
other  as  weakly  as  jiossible.  The  liquid  is  commonly 
an  acid,  or  a  corroding  salt  dissolved  in  water.  Water 
alone  will  sei-ve  the  purpose;  but  its  chemical  affinity 
for  metals  being  faint,  compared  with  acids,  it  pro- 
duces  feeble  effects. 

Let  the  adjoining  fig.  represent  a  vessel  containing 
an  acid,  or  other  corrosive  liquor.      Immerse  iu  the 
liquid  a  plate  of  zinc  (Z)  :    a  chemical  action  will 
immediately  arise;  the  surface  of  the  zinc  will  be  at- 
tacked, and  gradually  converted  into  a  new  substance, 
which  will  be  some  compound  of  zinc.    In  the  mean- 
time the  zinc  will  be  acquiring 
a  char;,'c  of  negative  electricity, 
and  the  liquid  an  equal  charge 
of    positive    electricity;    which 
could  be  made  apparent  by  the 
instruments  adapted  to  show  this 
kind  of  electricity,  or  by  what 
is  called  a  voltaic  electrometer. 
But  let  us  next  immerse  a  cop- 
per plate  (C),  face  to  face  with 
the  zinc  plate.    Copper  is  much 
less  readily  acted  on  than  zinc, 
but  it  is  still  liable  to  bo  corroded  by  an  active  liquor. 
Accordingly,  the  copper  surface  would  be  gradually 
combined  with  the   liquid,  and  a  coating  would  be 
ibrmed  on  it  which  would  consist  of  a  compound  of 
copper.   Thus,  then,  we  should  have  two  metallic  plates 
— one  undergoing  a  quick,  and  the  other  a  slower  cor- 
rosive   action    or  chemical   combination.      Electricity 
would  arise  in  both  cases;  the  metals  would  be  nega- 
tive, and  the  liquid  positive.   But  take  now  a  wire  (W), 
and  solder  it  to  the  edges  of  the  two  plates  that  are 
outside  the  liquid;  a  circle  is  then  formed,  containing 
four  portions — namely,  a  plate  of  zinc,  a  mass  of  cor- 
rosive liquor,  a  plate  of  copper,  and  a  wire  bridging 
from  the  copper  to  the  zinc.     The  actions  formerly 
described  are  now  greatly  modified.     The  action  upon 
the  zinc  plate,  which  is  the  more  coiTosive  of  the  two, 
is  very  much  quickened;  the  compound  formed  on  its 
surface  is  deposited  more  rapidly.    But  the  corrosion  of 
the  copper  entirely  ceases.    The  production  of  electricity 
is  therefore  now  confined  to  the  suiface  of  the  zinc; 
uul  this  electricity  is  found  to  circulate  steadily  round 
and  round  the  fourfold  circle  of  zinc,  liquid,  copper, 
and  wire:  it  may  be  easily  detected  at  any  place  in 
this  circle.     In  other  words,  a  permanent  electrical  ex- 
citement is  maintained  in  every  point  of  four  connected 
substances.    If  all  the  exeitment  existing  in  the  ap- 
paratus were  taken  off  and  discharged  at  any  one 
instant,  it  would  be  found  renewed  again  the  next; 
hence  the  itason  for  speaking  of  this  excitement  as  a 
current,  or  as  being  in  a  current  state.    The  principle 
already  laid  down  for  determining  the  kinds  of  eleo- 
tricity  that  arise  when  an  acid  acta  on  a  metal,  informs 
us  of  the  directions  taken  by  the  positive  and  negative 
currents.     Thus  the  zinc  (Z)  is  negative,  while  the 
liquor  adjoining,  or  intervening  between  the  plates,  is 
positive;  and  as  the   action  goes  on,  more  and  more 
negative  electricity  passes  upon  the  zinc,  r.jiJ  more  and 
more  positive  electricity  upon  the  liquid.   Accordingly, 
the  negative  charge  of  the  zinc,  being  driven  away 
from  the  surface  of  contact  of  zinc  and  liquor,  can  go 
in  only  one  direction.     It  cannot  pass  to  the  liquid, 
and  tiiencc  to  the  copper;  it  must  therefore  pass  upon 
the  wire,  and  round  to  the  copper  by  the  outside  jior- 
tion  of  the  circuit.    So  the  positive  electricity,  origi- 
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Mting  at  the  lurface  of  corrosion,  and  pamin^  thence 
upon  the  intercepted  liquor,  niUBt  mako  its  way  tht^ugh 
the  liquor  to  the  copper  plate,  and  from  that  to  the 
outside  wire,  and  round  to  the  zinc  i>i  this  direction. 
That  is  to  say,  the  neRative  charge  is  conducted  from 
the  zinc  by  the  outside  wire  to  the  copper,  and  through 
the  liquid  to  the  zinc  again ;  while  the  positive  charge 
if  conducted  iu  the  opposite  course,  or  through  tlie 
liquid  to  the  copper,  and  thence  by  the  wire  to  tlie 
sine.  All  the  four  portions  of  the  circle  are  conducting 
■ubstances,  so  that  the  charge  will  readily  pass  round 
and  round.  We  have  thus  two  opposite  currents — a 
positive  current  circulating  in  one  direction,  a  negative 
current  circulating  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  two 
curroits  are  always  of  equal  intensity  and  quantity, 
and  they  always  move  in  the  directions  now  described. 
The  zinc  plate  is  called  the  negative  pole  of  the  circle, 
and  the  copper  pluto  the  positive  pole;  because  a  body 
touching  the  one  would  take  on  a  negative  charge,  and 
a  body  touching  the  other,  or  the  copper,  would  be 
made  positive. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  chemical  action  is  the 
origin  of  the  electricity;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  electricity  produced  has  some  control  over  the  che- 
mical action;  for  one  of  the  two  aifinities — namely, 
that  between  the  liquid  and  the  copper,  is  entirely 
suspended  by  it,  and  the  other  is  made  more  intense. 
How  this  happens,  we  shall  have  to  explain  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  theory  of  the  voltaic  circuit,  after 
describing  the  most  usual  forms  of  its  construction. 

VOLTAIC  PILES  AND  BATTERIES. 

The  first  form  of  the  apparatus  for  evolving  chemical 
electricity  was  called  the  pile  of  Volla ;  because  it  was 
constructed  by  Volta  from  a  great  number  of  round 
pieces  of  metal,  like  crown  pieces,  piled  up  in  a  column. 
If  a  round  piece  of  zinc  is  taken,  uiid  a  similar  piece  of 
copper,  and  if  a  muint  doth  is  laid  b<;tween  them,  a 
Toltaic  circle  will  be  formed  when  an  outjide  conductor 
is  carried  from  one  plate  to  the  other.  All  the  four 
elements  of  the  circle  will  bo  present — the  zinc;  a  cor- 
rosive liquor  in  contact  with  it,  and 
extending  to  the  copper;  tlie  cop- 
per; and  tlie  outside  conductor  from 
the  copper  to  the  zinc.  The  cloth 
merely  serves  the  purpose  of  con- 
taining the  liquid.  Thus,  let  an 
upright  stand  be  formed,  with  gloss 
or  wooden  rods  fixed  into  a  piece  of 
wood  for  a  bottom.  Place  on  the  bot- 
tom a  disk  of  zinc,  Z  ;  above  that  a 
piece  of  woollen  rag,  soaked  with  cor- 
rosive liquor,  of  the  same  size  as  the 
zinc,  and  upon  the  cloth  a  disk  of 
copper.  On  the  copper  lay  another 
piece  of  zinc,  a  wet  cloth,  and  an- 
other piece  fif  copper  ;  and  repeat  the  same  process 
until  the  pile  is  built  up  to  a  sufficient  heiglit,  being 
careful  to  obocrve  the  same  order  throughout.  The  pile 
will  tenninate  in  a  disk  of  cop)>er  above,  and  in  a  disk 
of  zinc  below  ;  an<l  when  a  comlucting  communica- 
tion, such  as  a  j)iece  of  wire,  is  carried  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  u  circle  will  be  formed,  ond  a  pair 
of  currents  will  be  carried  round  and  round  in  oppo- 
aite  courses,  exactly  as  in  u  single  circle.  Coin- 
mencing  at  the  lowest  zinc  plate,  there  will  be  a 
chemical  action  between  its  surface  and  the  liquor 
touching  it ;  electricity  will  be  develo])ed,  the  nega- 
tive charge  will  pass  upon  the  zinc  jjlate,  and  the 
gositive  will  be  conducted  through  the  liquid  to  the 
rst  copper  disk,  and  from  it  to  the  zinc  lying  upon 
it,  and  thenco  to  the  jilace  of  action  between  the 
•econd  zinc  and  the  second  cloth,  where  it  will  be 
reinforced  by  the  excitement  produced  at  this  con- 
tact, ami  a  double  charge  will  pass  through  the 
second  cloth  to  the  second  copper,  and  thence  to  tlie 
third  line,  to  be  reinforced  again,  and  pass  on  as 
before.  In  this  wn^  all  the  actions  of  the  pieces  of 
line  upon  their  adjoining  liquid  will  conspire  into  ui.e 


great  positive  current,  pMsing  from  tiie  bottom  up- 
wards ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  nxagative  charges 
arising  on  the  zinc  plates  will  join  ca^^ther  in  one 
great  negative  current  passing  downwiuvls,  and  going 
off  at  the  lowest  plate  by  the  outside  conductor,  and 
proceeding  by  it  to  the  top,  to  move  downwards  again. 
'J'lie  general  course  of  the  process  will  be  the  very  sf.-ne 
as  in  a  single  circle:  the  zinc  end  will  be  the  positive, 
ami  the  copper  end  the  negative  pole  of  the  pile.  The 
intensity  oi'  the  pile  increases  with  the  number  of  plates. 
If  these  are  few,  but  large,  the  intensity  is  not  great, 
but  the  quantity  is  considerable.  That  is  to  say,  such 
a  pile  would  not  give  severe  shocks,  but  it  would  have 
powerful  magnetic  and  chemical  eflfects,  which,  as  stated, 
depend  upon  quantity,  without  regard  to  intensity. 

The  pieces  of  cloth  employed  in  the  pile  being  of  no 
use  but  to  contain  the  liquid,  they  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  instead  of  them,  vessels  may  be  used  to  con- 
tain both  the  liquid  and  the  plates.  Volta  himself 
made  an  arrangement  of  this  sort;  and  all  the  usual 
forms  of  the  voltaic  battery  are  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  immersing  the  plates  in  the  corroding  liquor. 
The  trough  battery  is  a  porcelain  trough  (TT),  divided 
by  partitions  into  separate  compartments  or  cells,  each 
compartment  being  intended  to  receive  a  pair  of  plates 
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and  contain  the  acting  liquor.  The  plates  are  sus- 
pended from  a  piece  of  wood  (AB),  at  the  proper  dis- 
tances for  being  immersed  in  the  separate  cells,  and 
they  are  connected  with  one  another  by  metallic  slips; 
it  being  necessary  that  each  plate  of  copper  should 
have  a  conducting  coiniection  with  the  next  plate  of 
zinc,  in  order  to  complete  the  circle.  No  communica- 
tion if  any  kind  is  ollowed  to  take  place  between  one 
cell  and  another;  with  this  view  the  partitions  are 
made  not  only  water-tight,  but  of  an  insulating  mate- 
rial, like  porcelain.  The  battery  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, by  which  Sir  Humphry  Davy  effected  the  de- 
composition of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  was  of  this 
construction,  and  consisted  of  "2000  pairs  of  plates,  with 
an  acting  surface  amounting  to  12(1,000  sq.  inches. 

Anotlier  kind  of  trough  battery  ia  rcjiresented  below, 
where  the  partitions  themselves  are  the  acting  plates; 
each  partition  being  made  up  of  a  plate  of  zinc 
and  a  plate  of  copper  soldered  together.  The  succes- 
sion here  is  as  unbroken  as  in  the  pile.    A  plate  of 


zinc,  a  iiortion  of  licjuor,  and  a  plate  of  copper,  follow 
each  other,  and  are  repeated  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
i'he  liijuid  is  of  course  poured  into  the  cells.  A  wire 
is  soldered  to  the  last  zinc  plate  at  one  end,  and  another 
wire  to  the  last  a.pper  plate  at  the  other  end  ;  and 
when  these  wires  are  brought  together,  oi  txinncctcd 
by  any  conductor,  the  circle  is  completed,  and  the 
currents  pass  into  active  citv  ilatiou. 
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TttEORY  OP  THE  VOLTAIC  CIKCUIT. 

Various  imperfections  of  a  practical  kind  occur  in 
the  working  of  tlie  piles  and  batteries  above  described, 
the  niont  Bcrious  of  which  ia,  that  the  action,  although 
ever  bo  strong  at  first,  becomes  rapidly  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  in  no  very  long  time  entirely  ceases.  The 
materials  formed  by  tlie  uhcniical  action  of  the  liquid 
and  the  zinc  gradually  accumulate,  and  stand  between 
the  fresh  zinc  and  i'rcsh  liquor,  and  thus  prevent  the 
process  i'rom  going  on.  13ut  to  remedy  this  and  the 
other  imporfections  of  the  battery,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  clearly  what  the  circumstances  are  that 
add  to  its  strength,  and  what  causes  contribute  to 
weaken  and  obstruct  it. 

Let  U8  consider  again  a  single  pair  of  copper  and 
zinc  plates,  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  liquid ;  and 
in  the  first  place,  let  the  liquid  be  pure  water,  which, 
though  feeble  in  its  effects,  is  an  exciting  substance. 
Let  Z  and  C  be  the  two  plates,  supposed  to  be  seen 
edgeways,  and  to  face  one  another,  and  connected  out- 
side by  the  wire  W,  It  has  been 
known  for  the  last  seventy  years 
that  water  is  not  a  simple,  but 
a  compound  body,  formed  by  the 
chemical  union  of  other  two 
elements — oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
Each  ultimate  particle  of  water 
must  therefore  be  supposed  to 
be  a  compound  particle,  or  an 
atom  of  oxygen  adhering  firmly 
to  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  It  is 
as  a  compound  body  tliat  water 
acts  in  the  voltaic  circle,  and  as 
such  we  have  to  look  upon  it.  Let  the  double  circles  1 ,  2, 
3,  4,  stand  for  atoms  of  water,  or  compounds  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  ;  the  oxygen  atom  being  marked  o,  and 
tlie  hydrogen  atom  h.  An  oxygen  atom  is  supposed  to 
be  in  contact  with  the  zinc  plate;  and  the  process  pur- 
sued is  the  following.  The  ziuc  has,  from  its  nature, 
a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen ;  this  affinity  is  more 
powerful  than  the  affinity  of  hydrogen  for  oxygen ;  and 
in  such  an  arrangement  as  the  present,  the  superior 
affinity  of  the  zinc  draws  the  oxygen  atom  to  itself, 
dissolves  the  attraction  between  it  and  its  liydrogen 
atom,  sets  the  hydrogen  free,  and  makes  a  new  com- 
pound at:im  called  oxide  of  zinc.  Along  with  this 
trausfereiH'o  of  the  oxygen  particle,  there  is  a  quan- 
tity of  i'rco  electricity  evolved  :  the  o^ide  of  zinc 
has  a  ueg".':>c!  charge,  and  the  disengaged  hydrogen 
atom  a  pos.i ;  charge.  Hut  this  charge  possessed  by 
liie  hydrogen  increases  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  or  makes 
it  more  powerful  than  a  particle  that  has  no  such  extra 
excitement.  Accordingly,  it  approaches  the  oxygen 
end  of  the  second  particle  of  water,  overpowers  tiie 
affinity  of  the  two  atcnis,  combines  with  the  o.tygon, 
un  '  f'Xs  the  hydrogen  free,  charged  in  like  manner 
wiiii  i(usitive  electricity.  This  free  and  charged  hydro- 
gen comes  up  to  the  third  atom  of  water,  and  decom- 
poses it  in  the  same  way;  and  a  series  of  deconiposi- 
tions  goes  on  till  the  copper  pl.ite  is  reached,  and  the 
action  interrupted.  Thus  tue  free  liydrogen  appears  at 
the  copi)er  plate,  and  communicates  to  it  by  contact 
its  jiositive  charge,  rendering  the  copper  positive,  and 
enabling  it  to  transmit  positive  electiicity  round  the 
outside  wire  towards  the  zinc.  The  particles  of  free 
hydrogen  rise  up  to  the  surface  from  the  copper  plate. 
The  reason  why  the  copper  is  not  acted  on  in  the  closed 
circuit  i.s,  that  the  currents  uerived  from  the  zinc  over- 
jiower  its  own  attraction  for  the  oxygen  of  the  water. 
'Ihe  copper  would  of  itself  attract  water  particles  by 
their  oxygen  end,  ami  decompose  them  ;  but  the  zinc 
being  much  more  powerful  in  its  attraction,  it  begins  a 
series  of  decompositions  tiiat  end  in  iiieseuting  hydro- 
g'jn  instead  of  oxygen  to  the  cojiper,  and  in  suspending 
its  power  to  decompose  the  water.  The  i  msmissiou  of 
electricity  is  thus  eiiccted  by  loosening  che  bunds  of 
I'vpr}'  compound  atom  that  stands  in  its  way,  and  by 
uiMkong  up  mvf  combiuatioua,  wU«re  diit'ereut  iitoiua 


are  brought  together.  The  carrying  round  of  the  our- 
rents  to  the  place  of  action,  quicKens  the  energy  of 
the  combination  at  the  surface  of  the  zinc. 

Such  a  circle  formed  out  of  zinc,  copper,  and  pure 
water,  would  in  a  short  time  entirely  cease,  owing  to 
the  zinc  becoming  coated  with  oxide,  which  standi 
between  the  water  and  the  particles  of  metallic  zinc. 
But  if  a  small  portion  of  oil  of  vitriol,  called  also  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  poured  into  the  water,  it  combines  with 
and  carries  off  the  coating  of  oxide  from  the  zinc  plate, 
and  leaves  a  clean  surface ;  the  action  then  goes  on 
again  with  renewed  energy.  The  acid  continues  to 
take  up  the  oxide  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  the  circle 
is  thereby  rendered  much  more  active. 

When  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  oxide  of  zinc,  it 
forms  a  new  substance,  called  sulphate  of  zinc,  which 
remains  dissolved  through  the  liquid.  But  this  new 
substance  acquires,  like  the  hydrogen,  a  positive  excite- 
ment, and  goes  in  consequence  towards  the  copper,  and 
is  apt  to  form  a  deposit  that  mars  the  conducting 
power  of  the  plate.  Moreover,  the  hydrogen  itself, 
by  its  attraction  for  the  copper,  is  apt  to  remain  stag- 
nant in  the  surface,  and  prevent  the  evolution  of  new 
particles,  in  which  the  continuance  of  the  action  de- 
pends. This  is  remedied  by  pouring  nitri<^  acid  into 
the  cells,  which  has  the  power  of  absorbing  the  hy- 
drogen as  fast  as  it  is  formed  at  the  copper ;  and  to 
prevent  the  sulphate  of  zinc  from  going  on  to  the 
copper  condu'itor,  a  porous  or  permeable  partition  is 
interposed  between  the  plates.  This  partition  is  called 
the  diaphragm. 

The  power  of  a  battery  is  increased  by  substituting 
for  the  copper  a  metal  still  less  coiTosive,  such  as  silver, 
gold,  or  platinum.  Platinum  is,  of  all  metals,  the  least 
acted  on  by  acids;  hence  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  posi- 
tive jilate  of  the  battery.  A  further  improvement  is 
made  by  amalgimating  the  zinc  plates,  that  is,  coating 
them  with  mercury,  which,  from  a  cause  not  well  under- 
stood, serves  to  diminish  their  waste. 

The  voltaic  battery  produces  effects  similar  to  those 
of  common  electricity.  It  has  the  power  of  decom- 
j)osing  chemical  compounds ;  it  evolves  heat  suffi- 
cient to  burn  combustibles  and  heat  metallic  wires  to 
redness.  Its  magnetical  efi'ects  will  be  described  after- 
wards. With  respect  to  its  physiological  effects,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  shock  received  by  the 
human  bo<ly  from  the  voltaic  pile  is  similar  to  that 
resulting  from  a  large  electrical  battery  very  weakly 
charged.  Twenty  jiair  of  plates  are  generally  sufficient 
to  give  a  shock  which  is  felt  in  the  arms.  With  a 
hundred  pair,  it  extends  to  the  shoulders.  A  conti- 
nued flow  of  the  current  through  the  body  is  accom- 
panied by  a  continued  aching  pain.  The  impression 
made  upon  some  of  the  nerves  of  the  face  when  they 
form  part  of  the  circuit,  is  acconijianied  by  the  sensa- 
tion of  a  vivid  flash  of  light.  When  the  current  ia 
made  to  pass  along  a  nerve  distributed  to  any  of  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  they  are  thrown  into  vio- 
lent convulsive  contractions.  The  susceptibility  of  some 
animals  is  very  great;  and  if  the  battery  be  powerful, 
siuall  ones  (birds,  mice,  &c.)  may  be  easily  killed  by 
the  shock.  Striking  etlects  are  produced  by  galvanism 
in  the  muscles  oi'  uu  animal  after  death,  as  long  as 
they  retain  their  contractility. 

APrLICATIONS  OF  VOLTAIC  ELECTRICITV. 

The  firet  practical  application  of  voltaic  electricity  to 
the  arts,  was  the  jirotectlon  of  the  copper  bottoms  of  ships 
from  the  destructive  acti<)n  of  sea-water.  Sir  Humphry 
Uavy  suggested  that  nails  or  wires  of  zinc  should  be 
fastened,  at  intervals,  on  the  copper  plates,  which  would 
cause  a  circuit  to  bo  formed  of  copper,  zinc,  and  salt 
water,  in  this  case  the  copper  would  cease  to  be  acted 
on  by  the  water,  and  would  servo  as  a  conducting  iilatc 
to  the  zinc,  which  would  be  the  substance  wasted.  Thus 
a  small  expenditure  of  zinc  would  come  in  place  of  a 
great  ■  x|ieiidituvo  of  copper.  A  piece  of  zinc  equal  to 
the  head  ui  a  small  nail  was  found  sufficient  to  protecfe 
between  forty  tuid  ili'ty  so  uare  inches  of  the  ihip'a  bottom^ 
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The  value  of  the  device  was,  however,  neutralifiod  by 
a  consequence  that  bad  not  been  foreseen :  the  pro- 
tected copper  bottom  rapidly  acquired  a  coatiiig  of  sea- 
weeds and  shell-tish,  whose  friction  on  the  water  be- 
came a  serious  resistance  to  tlie  motion  of  the  ship; 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  bitter  poisonous  tnste  of 
the  copper  surface,  when  corroded,  acted  in  preventing 
the  adhesion  of  living  objects.  The  principle,  however, 
hat  been  applied  with  succesB  to  protect  the  iron  pans 
used  in  evaporating  sea-water. 

The  greatest  application  of  the  voltoic  circuit  is  the 
electrotype,  or  the  process  of  multiplying  impressions  of 
medals,  coins,  engraved  plates,  busts,  &c.  which  was 
invented  about  the  same  time  by  M.  Jacob!  of  Peters- 
burg and  Mr  Spencer  of  Liverpool,  it  is  founded  on 
the  action  of  the  circuit  upon  sulphate  of  copper,  com- 
monly called  blue  vitriol,  when  this  is  dissolved  in  the 
liquor  adjoining  the  copi)er  plate.  AV'e  have  seen  that 
in  improved  batteries  two  liquors  are  used  with  a 
porous  partition  between  them  ;  one  of  these  acts  on 
the  zinc,  anc  the  other  lies  next  the  copper.  When 
sulphate  of  co])per  is  used,  the  hydrogen  evolved  at  the 
copper  platu  does  not  rise  up  to  the  surface  in  bubbles, 
but  decomposes  the  sulphate,  and  precipitates  from  it 
metallic  copp<>r  on  the  conducting  plate,  which  is  thus 
condtauily  t v'teiving  a  new  and  cl"iui  copper  surioce. 
The  particl  '  tha*  arv  deposited  cohere  together  into  a 
firm  solid  mass,  so  ':h,'  the  pr'icipilated  coating  is  a 
plate  of  good  metallic  co^.per.  If  the  original  plate 
had  a  certain  sha))e  or  outline,  the  new  coating  would 
exactly  correspond  to  it,  or  be  a  reverse  impression  of 
it ;  and  if  the  deposited  plate  could  be  removed,  it 
would  have  a  face  that  would  be  an  accurate  <nould 
for  receiving  a  second  deposit,  which  vvould  be  jier- 
fectly  identical  with  the  original.  The  following  de- 
scription will  give  some  idea  of  the  process  :  —  W'e 
take  a  trough  or  box,  divided  lengthwise  by  a  thin 
partition  P,  composed  of  sycamore,  that  being  a  porous 
and  durable  material.  C  is  a  copper  plate  suspended 
in  one  of  the  cells  by  a  wire  attached  to  an  upper  rod 
of  metal  K,  traversing  the  mouth  part  of  the  box.  In 
the  other  cell  is  similarly  placed  a  plate  of  zinc,  nearly 
the  si^e  of  the  cupper.  The  zinc  is  similarly  suspended 
by  a  wire  from  the  traversing  rod  above.  A  wire  pass- 
ing over  direct  from  the  copjKJr  to  the  zinc  v.uuld  an- 
swer tlie  same  pur- 
pose of  coHMiiuiiica- 
tion ;  but  the  plun  of 
iiii  intervening  md 
with  attaching  screws 
is  found  to  be  nuirc 
convenient.  Into  the 
cell  containing  the 
copper  we  put  as 
much  water  as  will 
about  four-fifths  till 
it;  then  into  this  we 
place  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  which  soon  dissolve  and  form  a  wlutJon. 
Into  the  other  cell,  containing  the  piece  of  zinc,  we  pbice 
a  similar  quantity  of  water,  ii.'o  which  pulverised  sal 
ammoniac  is  put,  g^)  as  to  funn  a  sfilution  likewise. 
The  preparatory  i)roce88  may  now  be  8;iid  to  be  com- 
plete; but  unless  the  copper  has  been  previously  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  d' position  on  one  part  only,  the 
deposition  would  take  place  all  over  it.  Tu  "guard 
agKinst  this  the  copper,  before  being  placed  in  the 
trough,  must  have  been  ooat<>d  on  the  Ijack  and  edges 
with  a  mouerr.tely  thick  varnish  of  sealing-wax  dis- 
Eolve<l  in  spirits  of  wire,  and  which  must  be  allowed 
to  harden  before  it  is  put  into  the  trough.  The  wire 
o'  the  copper  must  likewise  Ih»  varnished ;  but  no 
varnishing  is  nwessary  on  the  zinc. 

H't  have  now  described  all  that  requires  to  be  done 
in  the  first  instance;  and  the  trougii  may  be  I'Ut  aside 
to  allow  the  i)roces8  time  to  operate,  this  »i)cration 
will  connist  of  voltaic  currents,  commencing  with  the 
Action  <if  the  sal  aninioniuc  uiion  the  zinc,  ond  going 
found  tiie  circuit.    As  the  action  proceeds,  it  will  be 


observed  that  an  effervescence  Is  going  on  in  the  zinc 
cell;  and  this  indicates  that  the  deposition  of  metal 
from  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  taking  efi:ect  on  the 
plate.  The  length  of  time  occupied  in  perfecting  the 
process  will  vary  from  four  to  six  days;  but  during  this 
interval  it  will  be  necessary  to  odd  fresh  material,  both 
sulphate  of  copper  and  sal  ammoniac.  In  some  boxes 
a  8i..all  shelf  is  put,  to  contain  the  sulphpte  of  copper 
during  its  dissolution.  Ihe  copper  plate  may  be  occa- 
sionally examined,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  depo- 
sition; and  when  this  depobition  is  as  thick  as  a  shil- 
ling, it  may  be  separated  from  the  plate.  We  have 
now  procured  a  fac  simile  of  the  engraved  copper  plate 
III  relief— in  point  of  fact,  a  substantial  piece  of  copper 
formed  from  a  solution.  The  copy  in  relief  is  of  no 
value  in  the  arts;  and  to  be  of  use,  it  mubt  be  sub- 
jected to  a  fresh  process,  in  which  it  receives  the  depo- 
sition. This  second  deposited  cake  of  metal  is  a  fao 
simile  or  duplicate  of  the  original  plata  ;  and  by  thug 
using  the  relief  plate  again  and  again,  we  may  obtain 
anv  number  of  engraved  copper  plates  of  the  same 
Bu(>ject  that  we  may  think  proper. 

In  this  way  a  depos:tiou  may  be  made  on  any 
metallic  surface  whatsoe .  er,  and  an  exact  copy  in  re- 
verse of  that  surface  taken.  liut  the  process  is  not 
confined  to  metallic  surfaces.  A  coating  can  be  preci- 
pitated on  wood,  sealing-wax,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  any 
other  plastic  material,  by  first  covering  it  over  with  a 
film  of  black  lead.  The  black  lead  renders  the  surface 
a  conductor  of  electricity,  and,  as  such,  it  may  fonu 
part  of  the  voltaic  circle,  and  cause  a  metallic  deposit 
to  toke  place.  Copies  may  be  taken  in  silver,  gold, 
and  ]>latinum,  as  well  as  in  copper,  by  using  solu- 
tions of  the  salts  of  these  metals.  So  the  processes  of 
plating,  gilding,  and  platinising  can  be  performed  by 
electrical  deposition — that  is,  an  article  mode  of  iron, 
copper,  or  any  cheap  metal,  can  receive  a  coating  of 
silvjr,  gold,  or  ]>latinuin,  to  whatever  thickness  may 
be  desired.  Kven  baskets  and  wickerwork  may  be  en- 
veloped in  a  metallic  surface. 


THERMO-ELECTRICITY. 

In  the  voltaic  circuit,  chemical  combination  is  the 
source  of  the  electricity,  and  this  electricity  produces 
a  great  many  different  efl^cts,  the  moct  prominent 
being — chemical  decompositioii,  heal,  and  magnetism. 
Now,  as  electricity  can  produce  heat,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  heat  can  produce  electricity,  as  we  formerly  had 
occasion  to  mention.  Dut  it  was  only  in  1B32  that  the 
method  wuh  devised  of  procuring  a  permanent  current 
by  the  application  of  heut,  in  the  same  way  as  a  current 
is  maintained  by  chemical  combination  in  the  voltaic 
circle.  The  discovery  was  made  by  Professor  Seebeck 
of  IJerlin.  Hence  arose  a  new  branch  of  the  subject, 
termed  tltermn-eleclricity,  or  heat-derired  electricity.  A 
therini  -electric  circle  is  fonned  by  choosing  two  metals, 
wlio'  >;  power  of  radiating  heat  is  unequut,  and  soldering 
theiii  together;  then  if  the  joining  is  heated  by  a  lamp, 
curi  ents  of  electricity  are  evolved,  which  will  pass  round 
and  ro  l  when  a  metallic  circle  is  completed.  Thus  in 
the  figure  :  if  ABCD  be  a  me- 
tallic circle,  the  one-half  AB1> 
being  bismuth,  and  the  other 
lialf  copper  ;  i.nd  if  i.  lamp  is 
applied  at  A,  one  of  the  join- 
ings, it  will  heat  ln>th  metals, 
and  aiuse  ciectric  currents  to 
flow^  round  the  circle.  A  posi- 
tive current  will  pass  fiom  tiie 
bismuth  to  the  copper,  or  round 
in  the  diroction  ACDB,  the  negative  taking  the  oppo- 
site direction ;  so  that  when  Iwo  metals  difierently  dis- 
posed in  regard  to  the  reception  of  heat  are  heated 
together,  the  discrepaiu'y  shows  itself  in  rendering  the 
metaU  electric, 
li,  iu«t«iM(  of  liiunuth  aud  copper, biemutb  and  auti- 


or  steel; 


MAGNETISM. 


mony  are  soldered  togeth'.,  the  effect  will  be  greater, 
the  disparity  of  the  metris  being  greater.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  order  of  the  principal  metals  in 
regard  to  thermo-electric  combinations : — 


Bismuth 

Lead 

Gold 

Mercury 

Tin 

ZIno 

Nickel 

Cofper 

Iron 

Flatinum 

Silver 

Antimony. 

The  metals  at  the  top  of  the  table — bismuth,  jnercury, 
&c. — are  the  worst  radiators  of  heat;  that  is,  if  they  are 
raised  to  a  high  temperature,  they  give  off  their  heat 
slowly;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  take  in  radiant  heat 
slowly.  If  exposed  lo  a  fire  at  the  same  distance  as 
metals  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table — such  as  iron  and 
antimony — they  woold  be  much  longer  in  being  heated 
to  1^  (jiven  pitch  thf-n  these  would  bo.  Accordingly,  an- 
timony, iron,  and  zinc,  are  good  radiators  of  hrivt,  and 
good  at  taking  in  radiiint  heat.  The  farther  asunder  two 
metals  are  in  tb-  list,  ^-he  greater  the  difference  of  their 
radiating  power,  and  the  better  they  answer  as  a  thermo- 
uloctric  couple.  Hence  bismuth  and  antimony  surpass 
all  others;  next  to  these  would  be  bismuth  and  iron. 
Each  metal  causes  a  positive  current  to  pass  upon  any 
metal  beneath  it,  and  a  negative  upon  any  metal  above 
it;  that  is,  the  bad  radiating  and  receiving  metal  is 
rendered  negative,  and  the  good  radiator  positive,  by 
the  application  of  heat  to  their  junctions. 

Compound  thermo-electric  circles,  or  batteries,  are 
formed  by  soldering  any  number  of  rods,  end  to  end, 
in  a  lino ;  in  this  case  the  heat  will  have  to  be 
applied  to  every  seconc'  joining.  Thus  we  must  take 
first  a  bar  of  bismuth,  and  solder  it  to  a  bar  of  anti- 
mony; then  to  the  free  end  of  the  antimony  we  solder 
a  second  bar  of  bismuth;  and  so  on  as  long  as  we 
please.  Then  if  the  first,  third,  fifth,  &c.  joinings  are 
heated,  currents  will  be  produced  all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  augmenting  each  other.  If,  while  these  join- 
ings are  heated,  the  other  joinings — that  is,  the  second, 
fourtli,  sixth,  &c. — are  cooled,  by  being  laid  in  ice, 
the  effect  will  be  increased.  Cooling  has  the  same 
action  as  heating;  but  the  currents  arising  from  it  ore 
in  opposite  directions.  Such  a  line  of  bars  as  we  have 
described  may  be  so  doubled  up  into  a  bundle,  as  that 
the  odd  joinings  shall  be  at  one  end  (the  first,  third, 
fifth,  &c.),  and  the  even  joinings  (the  second,  fourth, 
sixth,  &c.)  at  the  other  end.  Such  is  the  usual  form 
of  the  thermo-electric  battery.  A  wire  connected  with 
the  last  rod  of  bismuth  makes  the  negative  pole  ;  a 
wire  attached  to  tlie  last  rod  of  antimony  is  the  positive 
pole.  If  either  end  of  the  bundle  is  heated,  currents 
will  be  produced;  if  both  are  equally  hentcii  at  the 
same  time,  tliere  would  be  no  excitement;  if  one  were 
heated,  and  the  other  cooled,  the  excitement  would  ue 
doubled.  The  thermo-electric  battery  is  found  to  be  a 
very  delicate  measure  of  radiant  heat;  and  it  is  there- 
fore adopted  as  a  new  kind  of  thermometer. 


MAGNETISM. 

Anciently,  there  was  found  in  Macf.icsia,  in  Asia,  a 
certain  kind  of  iron  ore,  in  which  the  remarkable  ])ro- 
perty  was  discovered  of  attracting  other  kindii  of  iron 
or  steel;  this  ore  afterwards  received  tlie  name  of  load- 
stone; but  from  Magnesia,  the  place  in  which  it  was 
originally  found,  we  derive  the  terms  magnet  and  mag- 
netism. Latterly,  loadatone  ore  has  been  discovered  in 
Siberia,  Sweden,  Piedmont,  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  various  places  in  North  America.  This  magnetic 
iron  ore,  whicli  is  of  ai'.  excellent  quality  for  making 
steel,  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  generally  occurs  crystal- 
lised in  the  form  of  regular  octahedrons;  its  attractive 
i|uality  is  strengthened  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has 
likewise  been  found  tliat  meteoric  stones,  which  arc 
composed  of  iron  and  nickel,  possess  a  strong  magnetic 
virtue  resembling  the  loadstone  of  the  earth. 

Jiesides  attracting  iron,  th'?  loadstone  is  found  to 


have  the  remarkable  property  named  polarity ;  that  it 
to  say,  if  a  loads'.one  is  freely  suspended  by  a  string, 
or  lies  on  a  pivo^,  it  will  not  rest  till  it  has  settled  in 
one  position, ''  aich  ia  a  nearly  north  and  south  direc- 
tion ;  or  one  end  points  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the 
iiouth.  If  it  is  moved  ou'  'f  this  position,  it  returns 
to  it  again.  The  term  polarUy,  which  has  now  such  a 
wide  usage  m  the  sciences,  originated  in  this  fact.  The 
end  of  the  loadstone  that  pointed  to  the  north  pole  of 
the  earth  was  called  its  north  pole,  and  the  other  end 
its  south  pole ;  and  the  loadstone  was  thus  said  to  be 
polar  in  a  new  sense;  for  the  old  meaning  of  poles,  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  earth's  poles,  was  the  ends  of  the 
axis  of  revolution. 

But  the  loadstone,  besidei  attracting  iron,  and  point- 
ing to  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  earth,  has  the 
power  of  communicating  its  virtue  to  steel.  If  a  bar 
of  steel  is  repeatedly  rubbed  from  end  to  end  by  a 
loadstone,  the  steel  is  pennanently  endowed  with  all 
the  magnetic  properties;  that  is,  it  is  able  to  attract 
iron,  and  it  arranges  itself  in  the  north  and  south 
direction.  A  piece  of  steel  thus  acted  on  is  called  an 
artificial  magnet,  the  loadstone  being  designated  the 
natural  magnet,  A  magnet  will  attract  iron  in  all  its 
forms;  but  it  is  only  iron  made  into  steel  that  can  take 
on  the  power  of  magnetising  upon  itself. 

If  we  suspend  a  magnet  till  it  come  to  rest  in  its 
north  and  south  position,  the  north  end  is  always 
reckoned  its  north  i)ole ;  and  this  is  a  test  for  discrimi  • 
liating  the  poles.  If,  now,  we  take  two  magnets  whof  e 
poles  are  known  in  this  way,  .md  if  we  present  tlie 
north  pole  of  the  one  to  the  n  orth  pole  of  the  other, 
we  will  find  that  they  repel  o'  .e  another  :  if  the  first 
magnet  is  held  in  the  hand,  ai  d  the  second  suspended 
on  a  string,  the  north  end  of  the  second  will  fly  away 
th-^  moment  the  north  end  of  the  first  comes  near  it. 
And  if  we  present  south  pole  to  south  pole,  the  very 
same  repulsion  will  take  place.  But  if  we  bring  the 
north  pole  of  the  first  near  the  south  pole  of  the 
second,  they  attract  each  other,  and  clink  together,  end 
to  end,  and  the  one  will  draw  the  other  after  it.  So  if 
the  south  pole  of  the  first  is  placed  near  the  north  polo 
of  the  second,  a  like  attraction  ensues.  Hence  are 
deduced  the  two  general  facts,  or  general  laws  of  mag- 
netic polarity — namely,  like  poles  repel  each  other ;  un- 
like poles  attract  each  other.  We  have  seen  that  elec- 
trical attractions  follow  the  same  laws.  Had  we  been 
able  to  go  into  the  detail  of  chemical  decomposition  by 
the  voltaic  battery,  we  should  have  found  it  also  to  be 
governed  by  these  laws..  The  negative  atom  of  a  che- 
mical compound  goes  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  circuit 
or  to  the  wire  issuing  from  the  copper;  while  the  posi- 
tive atoms  gather  around  the  negative  wire,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  ziix.  Wherever  polarity  occurs — that 
is,  whenever  bodies  have  opposite  forces  residing  in 
their  opposite  sides — it  is  on  these  principles  that  the 
attractions  and  repulsions  take  ])lace.  All  ilectric 
and  magnetic  forces  have  this  character;  chemical 
affinities  are  of  the  same  nature;  and  cohesion,  when 
it  causes  the  particles  of  bodies  to  assume  the  forms 
of  crystals,  is  a  polar  cohesion. 

\nother  property  of  the  loadstone,  and  of  t'le  mag- 
nets formed  from  it,  is  that  tenned  magnetic  induction; 
which  means  that  magnets  have  the  power  of  commu- 
nicating a  temporary  polarity  to  soft  iron.  When  a 
magnet  attracts  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  it  renders  the  wire 
a  niiiTOct  for  the  time,  or  so  long  as  the  two  touch  each 
other.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  bit  of  wire, 
while  it  hangs  by  the  magnet,  is  able  to  attract  another 
piece  of  iron  to  itself;  but  the  moment  that  the  con- 
nection with  the  niagnot  is  broken,  the  second  attrac- 
tion cepses.  Such  a  power  is  called  induction.  The 
magnet  is  said  to  induce  polarity  upon  the  iron  that  it 
attracts.  This  induction,  however,  is  ruled  by  the  law 
of  oppositec;  that  is,  the  north  polo  of  the  magnet 
renders  tlie  end  of  the  iron,  touching  it  a  south  pole, 
while  the  other,  or  free  end  of  the  iron,  is  a  north  pole. 
So  the  south  end  of  the  magnet  attracting  the  end  of 
an  iron  rod  makes  it  north,  and  the  far-off  end  south. 
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South  poini  north,  and  north  louth,  in  all  cases  of 
attraction.  In  fact  the  reason  why  a  magnet  attracts 
■oft  iron  at  all  is,  that  it  has  tho  power  of  making 
it  for  the  time  a  magnet,  and  of  attracting  it  as  it 
would  another  magnet.  It  ia  a  general  rule  that  a 
polar  body  can  act  only  upon  a  polar  body;  and  if 
a  body  destitute  of  polarity  is  acted  on,  it  is  in  con- 
•eauence  of  its  first  receiving  a  temporary  polarity  by 
inauction. 

If  one  piece  of  iron  in  contact  with  a  magnet  attract 
a  second  ])icco,  it  will  render  this  also  ma^etic,  and 
enable  it  to  attract  a  third,  and  the  third  a  tourth,  and 
•o  o'.i  till  the  strength  of  the  magnet  can  bear  no  more. 
Ettch  new  piece  baa  its  two  invariable  poles,  and  each 
of  these  polos  always  joins  the  opposite  pole  of  the 
next  piece.  On  this  principle  a  magnet  can  sustain  a 
long  string  of  iron  filings,  each  particle  being  attached 
to  another  by  its  temporary  magnetic  power.  This 
action  is  exactly  analogous  in  its  nature  to  what  takes 
place  in  common  electricity;  so  that  the  principle 
of  induction  also  pervades  more  or  less  all  polar  phe- 
nomena. 

A  straight  bar  of  steel,  magnetised  by  rubbing,  is 
called  a  bar  magnet.  But  it  is  more  convenient  to 
twist  magnets  into  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, as  in  the  annexed  figure.  M  is 
the  magnet,  U  the  ring  for  suspending 
it,  and  Vs  u.  piece  of  soft  iron  lying 
across  tin!  two  poles,  and  called  the 
keepti,  and  sometimes  the  armature,  or 
arming  of  the  magnet.  It  is  also  called 
the  lifter,  because  wli  •  the  magnet  is 
made  to  show  its  attnutivo  power  by 
supporting  weigh)  ?,  thi-y  are  suspended 
from  it.  In  the  iiorsc-slioe,  the  two 
poles  of  the-  magnet  .vre  brought  so  near, 
that  they  can  be  joined  in  this  manner 
by  a  Tiingle  piece  of  iron  r  and  they 
attract  it  by  their  combined  force.  The 
keeper  is  itself  made  a  magnet  by  in- 
duction, with  its  opposite  poles  lying 
to  the  opposite  poles  of  the  horse-shoe.  The  closing 
of  the  magn>,t  by  tlie  keeper  preserves  its  strength; 
and  if  a  scale  is  suspended  by  it,  and  weights  added 
by  little  and  little,  the  power  may  be  very  much  in- 
creased. 

The  earth  itself  is  found  to  be  a  huge  magnet,  hav- 
ing its  two  opposite  poles,  which,  however,  are  not  situ- 
ated in  its  proper  poles,  or  tie  ends  of  its  ax's  of  rota- 
tion, but  p,t  a  considerable  distance  from  these.  Still 
the  majjntitic  j)oles  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho 
poles  of  revolution;  niid  the  one  is  (tailed  tho  north, 
and  the  other  the  soath,  maimelic  pole.  This  is  the 
rea'ou  way  magnets  and  magnetised  needles  point  in  a 
north  liiid  south  direction.  These  magnetic  poles  are 
griuluttlly  shifting;  and  seem  to  be  describing  a  circle, 
which  it  takes  hundreds  of  years  to  accomplish. 

The  mariner's  comjHiss,  which  shows  the  direction 
that  a  ship  is  sailing  ar  sea,  when  all  other  landmarks 
are  wanting,  is  a  Biuall  magnetic  bar  resting  on  a  pivot, 
'n  the  centre  of  a  card,  and  actc<I  on  by  the  eitith's 
magnetism,  >  >  as  always  to  point  to  the  north  and  fouth 
magnetic  p.  -i.  Allowance  is  niode  for  the  deviation 
of  these  poles  from  the  true  north  and  south  points, 
and  thus  tho  nuirinet  can  always  tell  in  what  direction 
he  should  steer. 

In  oriler  to  observe  tho  state  of  the  carth'i  inngnc- 
tisni  for  scientific  purposes,  as,  for  instanco,  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  shifting  of  the  poles,  oth;  ■r.struinonts 
arc  used.  The  dipping  netdle  is  a  nia^nx't  that  shown 
the  direction  of  the  jMde  downwards  in  the  depths  of 
the  C!irth.  Tilt  intensity  npedir  is  an  appanirug  to  show 
if  the  earth's  polarity  has  always  ihc  sanu-  strro^rth. 
OlxiervHtion  has  shown  that  th^ro  are  ilaily  and 
yearly  variations  in  the  state  of  terrestrial  magnetism; 
besides  sudden  changes,  called  matjnitic  stnnn.i.  These 
storms  always  apfwar  along  with  oarth(|uakes;  they 
also  accompany  the  aurttra  boreolie,  rendering  it  lil.ely 
that  the  northern  lights  have  a  magnetic  origin. 
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This  branch  of  electricity  was  created  in  1820,  when 
Professor  Oersted  of  Copenhagen  discovered  tbaii  a  vol- 
taic cuiTent  has  the  power  of  magnetising  an  iron  bar, 
so  as  to  give  to  it  all  the  properties  of  the  loadstone. 
This  discovery,  taken  along  with  thermo-electricity, 
completes  the  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  various 
natural  agencies  known  by  tho  names  of  chemical 
affinity,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  All  these 
inflaences  are  nothing  more  than  modifications  of  one 
grand  power  pervading  material  bodies,  and  most  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  sun.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  bo  supplied  separately  to  the  earth;  for 
out  of  any  one  of  them  all  the  others  can  be  produced. 
Supposing  that  the  sun's  ray  contained  nothing  but 
heat  alone  (in  addition  to  light),  electricity,  magnetism, 
and  chemical  force  could  all  bo  obtained  from  it  by 
making  the  proper  arrangements.  The  sun'.,  heat 
causes  electric  currents  to  circulate  round  the  earth, 
and  these  electric  currents  are  sufficient  to  make  it  a 
magnet  exactly  as  wo  find  it  to  be.  But  it  is  to  bo 
carefully  observed,  that  although  chemical  power, 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  mechanical  force  (as  de- 
rived from  boat),  aro  all  so  far  identical  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  sun's  heat,  that  out  of  any 
one  all  the  rest  can  be  formed,  yet  from  all  that 
appears,  tho  othor  portion  of  the  solar  ray — namely, 
light — is  perfectly  distinct  from  these,  although  often 
appearing  in  their  company,  and  dependent  upon  them 
for  its  manifestntion.  It  is  something  more  refined  and 
subtile  than  tho  other  ethereal  powers,  being,  as  it  were, 
an  agency  superiidded  to  these,  with  laws  and  functions 
of  its  own.  When  heat  is  converted  into  electricity, 
it  disa}>pears  as  heat:  a  certain  measure  of  the  one  ig 
consumed  in  producing  a  certain  measure  of  Oie  oilier. 
Hut  when  heat  makes  a  bovly  luminous,  it  lo  i  nothing 
of  its  heating  power;  there  is  no  expenditure  of  sub- 
stance in  yielding  the  light.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
pure  light  were  taken  in  ever  so  great  quantity,  it 
could  not  yicM  the  smallest  portion  of  heat.  Light 
anil  heat,  therefore,  are  not  convertible.  Hence  they  can 
never  be  considered  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  as  the  five  agencies  of  chemistry,  electricity, 
magnetism,  heat,  and  mechanical  force. 

It  had  been  long  obsen-ed  tliat  electricity  wa.s 
capable  of  jiroducing  magnetical  effects.  The  needles 
of  shijis'  compasses,  when  struck  with  lightning,  always 
underwent  a  change  in  their  magnetic  character:  on 
some  occasions  their  poles  have  been  reversed — what 
was  the  north  before  becoming  the  south.  Disturbances 
of  ricedlcs  have  also  been  caused  by  shocks  from  Leyden 
batteries.  Hut  the  exact  way  that  the  electricity  acted 
in  such  cases  was  difficult  to  discover,  and  very  singula' 
when  actually  discovered. 

If  we  take  the  coiulucting  wire  of  an  active  voltaic 
battery— that  is,  when  the  electric  currents  aro  moving 
along  it — and  bring  a  magnetised  needle,  or  small  bar, 
near  tho  wire,  the  needle  will  be  affected  in  such  a  way, 
that  it  wi!l  tcTid  to  lay  itself  right  iu-ross  the  wire.  In 
other  wonls,  the  electric  wire  has  an  attraction  for  a 
magnet;  but  this  attraction  is  not  in  the  direction  ol' 
its  length,  but  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth,  or  at  right 
angles  to  tlic  line  of  the  currents.  The  conductor  is 
electric  along  its  length,  and  magnetic  across.  If  tho 
needle  is  held  in  all  positions,  close  by  the  wire,  wo 
shall  find  that  the  magnetic  tendency  circulates  round 
and  r(Hind,  there  being  two  magnetic  currents  moving 
in  'opposite  circles,  corresponding  to  the  two  electric 
currents  passing  along  the  conductor.  If  a  needle  is 
pointed  to  the  side  of  the  wire,  the  end  will  either  <\\\i 
or  rise,  according  to  the  pole  presented;  supposing  it  to 
dip,  the  opposite  end,  when  pointed  in  the  sam.;  way, 
woul<l  riiHj.  So  that  while  tho  electricity  passes  from 
particle  to  particle  of  tho  copper  wire,  each  particle  is 
made  a  magnet,  with  its  poles  lying  acrocs  the  electric 
poles,  liaving  electricity  at  its  two  ends,  and  magnetic 
currents  moving  round  its  middle,  or  round  what  would 
be  called  its  equator. 


ELECTRO-MAOltETISM. 


The  conducting  wires  of  two  active  roltaic  circuiti,  [ 
laid  Bide  by  side,  and  free  to  move,  attract  or  repul  each 
other  like  two  niagnets.  If  the  directions  of  the  cur- 
rents are  the  same  in  both — that  is,  if  the  positive  cur- 
rents both  move  one  way — they  will  repel  each  other,  by 
the  law  of  like  repellmjj  like.  If  the  currents  are 
opposite,  or  if  the  positive  of  the  one  moves  in  the 
same  course  as  tlio  negative  of  the  other,  they  will 
attract  eivch  other, 

A  piece  of  soft  iron  laid  across  the  wire  of  a  battery 
is  made  a  magnet  l>y  induction,  just  as  if  suspended 
from  the  loadstone.  If  the  wire  is  taken  and  coiled 
round  and  round  the  soft  bar,  the  action  will  be  very 
much  increased,  from  the  contiguity  of  a  greater  amount 
of  electric  and  magnetic  matter.  Hence,  for  showing 
the  magnetism  of  electricity  in  its  highest  energy,  the 
method  of  .oiling  is  always  adopted.  Such  a  coil, 
spiral  or  cork-screw,  is  technically  called  a  heltc. 
Sometimes  it  is  I'ormed  of  thick  wire,  with  few  turns, 
in  the  exact  resemblance  of  tho  cork-screw;  in  other 
arrangements  small  wire  is  used,  covered  with  silk 
thread,  and  coiled  as  close  as  it  can  lie,  and  in  a  great 
number  of  layers,  one  above  tlie  other.  The  silk  cover- 
ing is  necessary  to  insulate  the  wires,  or  prevent  the 
elcctricitv  from  passing  from  one  to  another  by  tho  con- 
tact of  their  sides,  which  would  confuse  and  destroy 
the  whole  action.  If  a  bar  of  so't  iron  is  inserted  into 
one  of  these  coils,  connected  with  a  voltaic  battery  in 
full  operation,  it  is  made  for  the  time  a  magnet,  and 
receives  the  name  of  the  electro-magnet.  When  it  is 
taken  out,  its  magnetism  disappears.  And  when  the 
connection  of  the  wire  with  the  battery  is  cut  off,  or 
when  the  circle  is  broken,  the  magnetic  action  ceases. 
Siu'li  a  bar  lying  in  a  coil,  where  electricity  is  cir- 
culating, can  be  inaile  to  show  all  the  effects  of  the 
loadstone  inagin't.  Hy  employing  a  powerful  voltaic 
battery,  or  a  scries  of  circles  producing  the  currents  in 
larye  qiuinliltf,  very  powerful  attractions  are  developed. 
Tho  quantity  battery,  us  distinguished  from  an  intensity 
battery,  is  formed  of  a  few  very  large  single  circlcH; 
that  is,  of  pairs  of  large  plates,  or  large  cylinders,  ac- 
cording to  the  shape  employed.  Klectro-niagr.ets  can 
easily  be  made  to  sup;  <rt  a  hundredweight;  and  with 
a  compounil  battery  of  six  or  eight  Inrge  cylinders,  the 
keeper  could  not  be  dragged  off  by  the  whole  strength 
of  a  ilraught  horse.  The  electro-magnet,  like  the  com- 
mon  magnet,  is  often  made  in  the  horse-shoe  form,  and 
the  wire  coiled  all  along  both  legs. 

The  voltaic  clectro.neter,  or  the  instrument  for  showing 
the  existence  of  a  voltaic  current,  and  measuring  its 
quantity,  is  an  electro-inaenetic  coil  or  helix,  with  a 
niagiictised  needle  attached  to  it,  which  moves  across 
the  direction  of  the  wires  when  .4  current  is  pas.sed 
along  their  length.  A  wire  from  each  eiui  of  the  coil  is 
made  to  connect  with  the  app.iratus  that  is  producing 
the  electricity  to  be  tested,  and  thus  a  circle  i-  'ni 
pletcd;  and  if  any  excitement  is  present,  it  will  I'u.--  in 
a  double  current  through  the  whole  length  of  the  coilpd 
wire,  and  render  it  magnetic  in  its  cross  direction,  and 
thercliy  act  on  the  needle,  and  thus  make  evident  to 
tho  eye  the  presence  of  what  excitement  (however 
feeble)  there  happens  to  be. 

MAONETO-ELKCTRICITY. 

The  relation  of  magnetism  to  electricity  was  finally 
established  in  the  most  triumphant  manner  when 
Far  day  succeeded  in  causing  the  loadstone,  or  coin- 
luon  'nagnet,  to  produce  a  current  of  electricity  of 
eiactl  r  the  same  kind  as  that  produced  by  the  che- 
mical ictions  of  the  voltaic  circle:  so  that  a  magnet 
could,  as  it  were,  take  the  place  of  the  apparatus  of 
zinc,  copper,  and  corrosive  liquid.  This  discovery  is 
analogous  to  the  thenno-electric  pile,  in  so  far  as  it 
shows  that  what  forn\crly  npj)eared  as  an  eifect  of 
electricity,  is  also  a  cause  of  it.  The  current  had 
always  been  known  to  have  a  heating  power;  but  it 
was  not  till  lB3vi  that  hea'  could  be  made  to  produce 
an  electric  current;  to  whereas  Oersted  showed  that 
electrici.y  could  yield  magnetism,  Faraday  pointed  out 


the  meani  of  making  magnetism  yield  electricity. 
This,  with  some  other  researches  of  Faraday,  completed 
the  proof  of  the  convertibilitv  of  any  one  kind  of  the 
polar  agencies  here  treated  of  into  any  other  kind. 

It  was  from  believing  in  the  likelihood  of  deriving 
electricity  from  a  magnet,  after  a  magnet  had  been 
formed  by  electricity,  that  Faraday  made  the  attempt, 
by  placing  a  powert'ui  permanent  magnet,  in  all  con- 
ceivable ways,  in  contact  with  a  circle  of  wire  con- 
nected with  the  electro-magnetic  electrometer.  For  a 
long  time,  however,  no  effect  could  be  traced.  But  at 
last  the  circumstance  was  discovered  that  was  essential 
to  the  transference  sought  for — the  magnet  mtut  be  in 
motion  across  tho  wire,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
conductor  must  be  in  motion  across  the  magnet.  This 
condition  being  complied  with,  the  electric  currents  are 
actually  manifested,  or  a  circle  of  wire  can  be  made 
alive  with  electricity  the  same  as  if  an  active  pile  of 
volta  were  in  its  course:  so  that  the  magnet  does 
really  contain  within  itself  both  the  magnetic  and  the 
electric  virtues;  or  it  possesses  a  power  that  can  show 
itself  either  aa  a  magnet,  or  as  an  electric  current, 
according  to  the  circumstances  it  is  placed  in.  If  iron 
is  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  appears  as  a  magnet,  and 
draws  the  iron  to  itself:  if  a  wire  formed  into  a  com- 
plete circle  is  in  the  neighbou  rhood,  and  is  moved  in 
the  direction  of  its  length  acre  is  the  bar,  the  magnet, 
puts  forth  the  very  same  ener/y  as  a  voltaic  circle. 
The  magnet  at  rest  lying  by  th  3  wire  at  rest  has  no 
inftuenc ;  but  any  movement  0/  the  transverse  kind, 
corresponding  to  the  difference  of  direction  previously 
discovered  to  belong  to  the  two  powers,  makes  the  wire 
an  active  circle.  On  this  principle  machines  have  been 
coustruci,->(i  for  showing  electrical  effects,  called 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  MACHINES. 

The  discovery  of  electro-magnetism  showed  how  elec- 
tricity might  bo  employed  as  a  mechanical  agency,  or  a 
prime  mover  of  machinery.  When  powerful  currents 
circulate  around  the  wire  enveloping  tho  body  of  an 
electro-magnet,  it  can  draw  any  i)iece  of  iron  to  itself 
with  very  great  force.  This  attractive  energy  may  be 
turned  to  account  in  machinery  as  well  as  the  expan- 
sive force  of  steam.  Hence  many  persons  have  occu- 
pied themselves  in  devising  electro-magnets  with  the 
view  of  maintaining  by  their  means  a  constant  motion. 
It  is  essential  that  every  motive  power  should  be  able 
to  turn  a  wheel,  in  order  that  it  may  be  serviceable  in 
tho  mechanical  arts:  and  if  once  a  wheel  motion  is  pro- 
duced, every  other  kind  of  motion  can  be  derived  from  it. 
Electro -magnetic  attraction  acts  in  a  straight  line, 
and  for  a  short  way;  and  its  strength  increases  as  the 
keeper  ai>proaches  the  end  of  the  magnet,  where  tho 
motion  ceases.  The  character  of  the  action,  therefore, 
is  a  straight  in  nv-uieiit  of  limited  range  and  increasing 
poiver.  The  iiicmpts  which  have  been  mailo  to  produce 
a  vheel  motion  cut  of  such  a  power  have  been  in  part 
succesuful.  aMr  Davifison  of  Aberdeen  has  succeeded 
in  moving  a  tuniing-luthe,  and  in  propelling  a  wheel 
carriage,  which  was  carried  forward  like  a  locomotive; 
an'  of  course  any  other  whirling  machinery  could  be 
moved  by  the  same  means.  The  principle  f ."  his  appa- 
ratus was  to  have  four  magnets  arrangta  so  as  to  act 
Miion  the  four  iron  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  to  have  only 
two  acting  at  a  time.  AVhen  two  spokes  came  up 
opposite  the  ends  of  two  of  the  bars,  their  magnetism 
was  suspended,  and  the  other  two  rendered  magnetic. 
These  carried  forward  the  wheel  another  stage,  and 
were  then  suspended,  and  the  others  again  brought 
into  action.  The  defect  of  the  machine  was,  that  the 
whole  power  of  the  magnets  was  not  brought  into  play. 
Until  the  machinery  employed  be  such  as  to  giv  f 
effect  to  the  total  energy  of  the  ntfaction,  we  cannot 
expect  that  an  electro-magnet  will  be  made  an  econo- 
mical prime  mover. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  the  most  successful  applica- 
tion of  electro- magnetism  that  has  yet  been  mode. 
Proceeding  upon  the  principle  that  an  electric  current 
can  pass  along  a  conducting  wire  to  a  great  distance, 
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ftnd  CAn  move  a  id  ".^nulic  needle  at  any  point  of  its 
course,  the  contrire  t  of  this  astonigliiiif;  machiue  have 
been,  able  to  convey  lignuls  from  one  eud  of  the  country 
to  the  other  with  the  ipeed  of  lightning;  bnd  theie 
lignala  beinc  Bufficiently  varied  in  their  appearance  to 
itand  for  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  ten 
ficuret,  verbal  communicationB  can  be  made  from  one 
place  to  another  hundreds  of  miles  distant. 

The  machinery  of  the  telegraph  consists,  in  the  first 
place,  of  a  /ine  of  conducting  wire,  suspended  on  polos, 
and  reaching  from  station  to  station.  A  single  wiro 
serves  for  one  circle  of  eleitric  currents,  it  being  found 
that  the  earth  is  a  conductor  of  electricity ;  and  if  a 
current  pass  along  a  wire  above  ground,  it  will  return 
again  under  ground,  provided  tho  wire  nt  each  end  is 
carried  to  the  earth  and  attiichcd  tu  a  moss  of  metal 
buried  there  ;  so  that  every  wire  will  make  a  separate 
circle,  and  carry  a  distinct  set  of  signals.  The  wire  is 
formed  of  iron  coated  with  zinc,  called  galvauised  irou 
wire.  It  rests  on  the  poles  in  earthenware  tubes,  which 
serve  to  insulate  the  jiossing  electricity. 

The  second  port  of  the  telegraph  is  the  battery,  which 
maintains  the  electric  current  that  moves  along  tlie 
wire  and  returns  by  the  earth.  The  form  of  battery 
that  answers  best  is  the  partitioned  truugh  battery, 
with  a  pair  of  copper  and  zinc  plates  in  each  cell.  The 
cells  are  filed  iirst  with  dry  sand,  an<l  into  this  is 
dropped  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
moisten  the  sand  all  through,  and  form  both  a  corro- 
sive agent  auJ  a  liquid  conductor  of  the  electricity 
from  the  zino  to  Che  copper.  The  bottom  of  the  battery 
is  porous,  and  the  liquor  gradually  oozes  through,  and 
carries  away  with  it  the  bulphate  of  zinc  formed  by  the 
action,  and  new  li.^uor  is  constantly  dropped  in  above. 
The  battery  is  thus  constant.  It  requires  to  be  large 
or  small  in  prr  portion  to  the  distance  between  the  ex- 
treme 8tatic/:s  A  line  of  a  hundred  miles  must  have 
a  much  stiT  nger  current  than  a  line  of  twenty. 

The  third  portion  of  the  telegraph  machinery  is  the 
needlet.  These  are  what  the  signals  are  made  by.  If 
a  magnetised  needle  lie  side  by  side  with  a  portion  of 
conducting  wire,  when  the  circle  is  closed,  and  the  cur- 
rents set  on,  the  needle  is  deflected,  or  lies  across  the 
wiro,  so  that  the  circle  cannot  ha  completed  without 
the  fact  being  known  along  the  line,  wherever  we  at- 
tach properly  a  needle  to  the  conductor.  In  the  some 
way,  when  the  circuit  is  broken,  the  return  i>t'  the 
needle  will  indicate  the  change.  (>r  if  there  be  such 
an  arrangement  as  to  reverse  the  current,  or  connect 
with  the  copper  pole  the  end  of  the  wire  that  formerly 
joined  the  zinc  pole,  a  deviation  of  the  needles  will 
again  take  place,  but  in  in  opposite  direction.  This 
reversing  of  the  current  is  easily  produced  by  a  piece  of 
simple  machinery.  Thus,  then,  each  wire  can  make 
two  distinct  signals;  and  by  using  several  wires  at  the 
same  time,  a  great  variety  of  signals  con  be  given. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  there  were  two  wires,  four  signals 
could  be  made  by  using  one  needle  at  a  time.  Then 
by  using  both  in  all  postiible  combinations,  other  twelve 
signals  would  be  produced.  By  repeating  .he  deviations 
of  the  needles  two  or  three  times,  the  variety  can  be  still 
further  extended.  Thus  one  letter  may  be  signalled 
by  moving  both  needles  once  to  the  right ;  another 
by  moving  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left ; 
another  by  moving  one  twice  to  the  right;  and  so  on. 
The  needles  stand  over  a  coil,  in  order  to  receive  the 
strength  of  a  concentrated  or  multiplied  current.  But 
the  needle  system  is  not  the  only  signalling  apparatus 
that  has  been  contrived,  although  it  is  the  most  exten- 
sively used  at  present.  Its  defect  is  the  slowness  of 
the  working.  Thu  most  expert  operator  can  signal 
only  fifty  or  sixty  letters  in  a  minute,  which  is  very 
much  slower  than  ordinary  tpeaking.  It  being  de- 
sirable to  communicate  intelligence  with  as  little  loss 
of  time  as  possible,  other  si-hemes  have  been  proposed 
of  quicker  operation  than  the  needles. 

Ihe  fourth  port  of  the  machinery  is  the  apparatus 
for  making  and  breaking  the   metallic  contact  that 
coir, !  3tes  the  circle,  and  iur  passing  the  currents  either 
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way.  The  external  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  a 
handle  that  may  be  moved  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  in  so  doing  closes  the  circuit.  When  it  stands  in 
an  up  and  down  direction,  the  circuit  is  broken,  and  no 
action  is  manifested;  the  noodle  corresponding  is  then 
seen  to  hang  likewise  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 
AVhen  the  handle  is  moved  to  one  side,  the  circuit  is 
closed,  and  one  eud  of  the  nncdle  deviates  to  the  same 
side.  \Vhen  the  handle  is  moved  to  the  other  side,  the 
cuiient  is  arrested,  and  put  on  in  th?  reverse  direction, 
and  the  needle  moves  tt.  the  other  side.    Sec  No.  26. 

The  galvanic  principle  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
movement  and  regulation  of  clocks,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained under  Time  and  Time  MEAsiiucits. 

ANIMAL  ELFXTRiriTY. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  refers  to  the  production  of 
clectricitv  by  living  bodies.  It  includes  also  what  is 
known  ot  the  effects  of  electricity  on  the  animal  system. 

Wo  hove  already  adverted  to  the  production  of 
electricity  by  the  torpedo  and  gymnotus.  In  these 
animals  the  electrical  organ  is  something  i;uperaddcd 
to  the  ordinary  structure  of  fishes,  and  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  vital  organs,  except  in  so  for  that 
it  requires  to  bo  supi>i  1  with  nerves  and  blood-vossclt:. 
But  apart  from  the  ii'>s8ci<8ion  of  special  apparatus, 
the  operations  of  the  auitril  bo«ly  are  such  as  to  evolve 
electricity  in  many  ways.  The  chemical  piocesses  of 
digestion  and  respiration,  the  constant  passage  of  heat 
to  and  fro,  the  mechanical  luovetneuts,  may  all  gene- 
rate electricity.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  large 
portion  of  what  is  thus  produced  is  expended  or  con- 
sumed in  other  operations.  Observation  seems  to  show 
that  in  the  whole  the  state  of  the  body,  when  healthy 
and  vigorous,  is  positive,  or  that  a  surplus  of  positive 
electricity  tends  always  to  appear  on  the  surface,  from 
the  actions  of  the  vital  organs.  But  after  severe 
labour,  hard  exercise,  and  exhaustion,  the  state  of  the 
free  electricity  generally  changes  to  negative. 

This  observation,  when  connected  >vith  the  electrical 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  human  health  and  vigour.  If  the  positive  state 
of  the  body  is  its  natural  state  when  sound  and  strong, 
a  positive  atmosphere,  and  the  contact  with  positive 
surfaces,  will  be  favourable,  and  a  negative  atmosphere 
unfavourable,  to  its  wellbeing.  Now  it  is  found  that 
the  regular  and  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere  is 
positive,  and  the  state  of  the  earth  negative.  In  clear, 
dry,  steady  weather,  this  is  the  uniform  character  of 
the  atmospheric  and  terrestrial  charges.  The  contact  of 
the  air  will  therefore  be  healthy,  and  the  contact  with 
the  earth,  by  a  good  conducting  substance,  unhealthy — 
that  is,  to  stand  upon  an  iron  lloor,  or  in  water,  with 
the  naked  feet,  even  in  a  fine  day,  must  tend  to  carry 
ort'  the  bodv's  positive  electricity,  and  communicate 
to  it  the  charge,  associated  with  weariness  and  ex- 
haustion. In  foggy  weother,  the  air  is  generally  nega- 
tive, and  envelopes  the  body  with  a  charge  hostile  to 
its  own  ;  it  is  therefore  inevitable  that  such  weather 
should  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  system.  Even 
within  doors,  where  thi  air  is  rendered  dry  and  warm 
by  fires,  the  absence  of  'he  congenial  electricity  must 
be  felt.  During  roin  'xud  storms,  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  often  tluciiuates,  and  passes  in  a  few 
minutes  from  positive  to  negative,  and  from  negative 
to  positive.  Such  changes  ore  very  distressing  to  many 
people.  The  sensibility  to  alterations  of  the  ele  rrical 
state  of  the  atmosphere  cnabi  '  us  to  feel  the  ap- 
proach of  storms,  or  changes  from  dry  to  moist  weather. 

When  the  actions  of  electricity  on  the  animal  system 
are  better  understoofl,  it  raa^  be  possible  to  use  arti- 
ficial methods  of  maintaining',  under  all  circumstances, 
the  charge  that  is  idcnticol  with  health  and  activity. 
We  have  acquired,  by  niions  of  our  houses,  clothing, 
and  fires,  an  almost  perfctt  comman<l  of  the  clement  of 
heat;  and  it  is  to  be  ho{)ed  that  we  may  some  day 
attain  an  equal  command  over  the  element  of  electri- 
city, and  keep  at  a  distance  the  deleterious  negative 
charge,  as  effectually  as  wc  defy  the  winter  cold. 
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The  gftr.eral  reUtioii  of  «renti  and  «ucc«mive  exi8tenc«*8 
to  «ach  other  wn  (lenumiimte  Time — a  thius  of  dura- 
tion, invoI<-inL'  t)io  post,  the  prcseut,  and  the  future. 
It  is  evident  that  for  the  measurement  of  time  we  can 
have  no  mtiiiuiard  of  the  bume  tangible  nature  with 
a  pound,  a  ;  lud,  or  a  pint  measure.  Wv  n\U8t  )iavc 
recourse  to  the  Hpace  or  duration  involved  in  some  con- 
tinued or  reiterated  motion,  as  to  which  we  have  all  the 
proof  poBsiblo  iii  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  it  re- 
quires the  same  period  for  its  recurrence  on  one  occa- 
sion as  on  every  other.  The  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  of  nuch  a  nature,  and  present  the  surest 
standard  of  reckoning  time  on  a  l.-irge  and  comprchen- 
sivo  scale.  For  periods,  however,  less  in  duration  than 
a  single  day,  or  day  and  sight,  there  are  no  explicit 
natural  standards ;  hence  the  utility  and  necessity  of 
mechanism  of  huniHu  invention,  the  motions  of  which, 
mathematically  adju-tud  and  numbered,  shall  measure 
and  record  more  brief  and    'bitrary  divisions. 

In  accordance,  thereforL-,  with  what  is  the  common 
practice  of  mankind  in  applying  such  a  scale  of  time  to 
the  general  routine  ai\d  business  of  lift,  especially  in 
its  more  civilised  condition,  wo  pin-pose  to  treat— /frs^ 
of  the  measurement  of  time  by  days,  months,  years, 
and  cycles,  coitsidered  with  special  reference  to  their 
respective  natural  and  artificial  subdivisions  and  accu- 
mulations ;  and  secmidly,  of  those  instruments  and 
machines  which  have  been  invented  for  dividing  the 
leading  astronomical  unit,  or  day,  into  seconds,  mi- 
nutes, and  hours.  The  former  of  the  so  departments 
m.iy  be  termed  (Jhronoloyy,  or  the  scicice  of  time  in 
general;  the  latter  Horology,  or  an  explai.r.ti^n  of  the 
various  contrivances  whicli  nave  been  devised  for  mark- 
ing and  measuring  its  arbitrary  subdivisions. 


CIIRONOtOOY. 

Chronology — from  chronos,  time,  and  logos,  discourse 
' — is  literally  the  doctrine  of  time — tht  science  which 
treats  of  its  various  divisions,  and  of  the  order  and 
succession  of  events.  The  chronologist  has  thus  a  three- 
fold duty  to  perform — namely,  to  assign  a  measure  to 
the  interval  which  elapses  between  the  recurrence  of 
any  natural,  event ;  to  detciTnine  certain  points  or 
epochs  from  which  to  date  occurrences,  whether  pre- 
ceding or  succeeding  that  epoch;  and  lastly,  dating 
from  any  given  epoch,  to  arrange  in  due  order  all  facts 
and  phenomena  which  may  be  considered  of  import- 
once.  Adopting  this  course,  we  shall  treat  in  the  first 
place  of  the  division  of  time  into 

DAVS  A.VD  HOURS. 

The  day  is  that  portion  of  time  which  elapses  while 
the  earth  tun>s  once  completely  round  on  its  axis — 
one  half  of  its  surface  being  exposed,  alternately,  to 
the  light  of  the  sun  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  starry  heavens  on  the  other — thus  producing 
to  those  carried  round  with  it  the  succession  of  day 
and  night,  and  the  apparent  phenomenon  of  a  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  sun  from  one  point  in  the  illumi- 
nated atmosphere  back  again  to  the  same  point,  or 
nearly  so,  as  explained  under  Astrcnomi  . 

The  succession  of  day  and  night  would  undoubtedly 
co'istiiute  the  first  great  natural  period  reckoned  by  the 
hunu.n  race — involving,  as  it  does,  not  only  the  most 
fainiiior  and  most  strikingly -contrasted  jihenomcna 
withm  ti.e  b.)undi  of  man's  experience,  but  phenomena 


must  have  boon  a  matter  much  te<ifl  oatiily  settled;  and 
accordingly  we  find,  that  while,  uniongst  ancient  nations 
— the  IJabyliiiiior?,  ''ersians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  al- 
most all  the  nations  of  .\sia  —the  day  Itcgau  at  sunrise, 
and  was  held  lo  last  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ensuins 
daylight  and  darkness  (an  aiTangement  hotter  adapted 
to  countries  tiear  the  tropics  than  olsewihere,  as  the 
sun  there  rises  more  nearly  about  the  same  time 
throughout  the  yc.tr),  tbo  .lews,  Turks,  Aujtrians,  and 
others,  with  some  of  the  Italians  and  Oermans,  have 
begun  their  day  about  sunset;  the  Arabians  theirs  at 
noon,  as  do  astronomers  and  navigators  of  all  nations; 
the  ancient  Kgyntiaus,  and  most  of  the  mou'om  Euro- 
peans and  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  the 
modern  Chinese,  beginning  theirs  at  midnight,  which 
is  evidently  the  most  convenient  method,  since  it 
thro\V9  all  the  waking  and  active  portion  of  the  day 
under  one  date. 

The  sulxlivision  of  the  day  into  morning,  forenoon, 
mid-day,  afternoon,  evening,  and  night,  is  nutural, 
though  somewhat  indefinite,  and  may  be  conceived  tu 
have  always  been  more  or  less  marked  by  man,  oven 
in  his  nidost  state.  At  all  events,  the  ancient  Chal- 
deans, Syrians,  Persians,  Indians,  Jews,  and  Ili'mans, 
divided  the  day  and  the  night  into  four  parts ;  out 
there  is  nothing  obvious  in  the  natural  changes  or 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  earth,  or  stars,  which  could 
point  out  the  division  of  days  into  hours,  hours  into 
minutes,  or  minutes  into  seconds.  Tlicie  divisions 
are  entirely  artificial  and  arbitrai-y,  unless,  indeed, 
we  concoive  the  second  to  represent  that  minutest  jwir- 
tion  of  time  v/hich,  to  the  huruan  mind,  constitutes  its 
natural  unit  or  rudiment,  as  particles  constitute  tho 
units  of  a  mass;  but  even  seconds  have  been  subdivided 
into  thirds;  and  still  it  is  evident  that,  after  all,  these 
are  no  more  the  minutest  elements  of  time  than  are 
molecules  the  mmutest  elements  of  masses. 

In  the  civilised  part  of  the  world,  it  is  now  custo-  , 
mary  to  divide  the  day,  and  reckon  the  minuter  por- 
tions of  time,  by  instniuicnts  to  be  afterwards  described, 
in  seconds,  'ixty  of  which  constitute  a  minute;  in  mi- 
uutes,  sixty  of  which  constitute  an  hour;  and  in  hours, 
twenty-four  of  which  constitute  a  day.  Most  nations 
have  these  instruments  marked  for  only  twelve  hours, 
the  coniputatlon  being  twofold,  like  the  day  itself;  but 
the  Italians,  rJohemians,  and  Poles,  run  them  on  from 
the  first  to  the  twenty-fourth  —  from  one  o'clock  to 
twenty-four  o'clock.  The  Chinese,  on  tlio  other  hand, 
divide  the  day  into  twelve  hours  only,  each  being,  there- 
fore, twice  the  length  of  ours.  When  the  decimal  sys- 
tern  was  adopted  by  the  French,  the  day  was  necessarily 
divided  into  ten  hours. 

The  length  of  time  which  elapses  while  ony  given  point 
on  the  earth's  surface  passes  from  a  similar  point  in 
the  starry  firmament,  and  returns  to  the  same  point,  is 
called  tlie  sidereal  day,  and  is  found,  when  measured 
by  the  motions  of  the  ordinary  instruments  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  its  subdivisions — namely, 
time-keepers — to  consisi  of,  or  be  equal  to,  23  hours 
,^6  minutes  3  seconds,  and  (to  be  still  more  exact,  as 
astronomers  require  to  Iks)  4  thirds — a  third  being  the 
sixtieth  part  of  a  second.  But  although  the  distance 
of  any  fixed  star  in  the  finnament  is  so  immense,  that 
the  whole  orbit  of  the  earth  is  but,  as  it  were,  a  point 
itself  in  comparison,  and  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  that 


orbit,  therefore,  cannot  alter  or  affect  the  length  of  the 

sidereal  day  to  any  appreciable  extent,  it  is  otherwise 

with  the  solar  or  natural  day,  which  is  that  portion  of 

time  elapsing  between  the  arrival  of  the  sun  at  the 

peculiarly  ad." Dted  to  the  great  necessities  of  hi^  nature  !  meridian,  or  mid-day,  on  two  consecutive  days.    The 

—those  of  vigilau^e  and  sleep.    Yet  the  precise  jwint  i  mean  length  of  this  period  of  time  is  24  'aours;  nearly 

at  which  the  day  should  be  held  to  begin  and  terminate,  I  3  u  nutes  56  secouda  on  the  average  being  required,  iu. 
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conicquenco  of  the  earth'*  in<  *'  »n  a  \-ii  orbit,  to  ))ring 
tho  tun  up  to  tho  «aine  tnoridinn  on  overv  tuccvHire 
il»y.  The  present  inclination  of  the  plane  of  thu  oArth'a 
equator  tf  tho  piano  of  ita  orbit,  however,  whivh  is 
diminiihiii);,  though  with  extreme  alowncfd,  and  tin' 
unequal  rnpt'lity  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  ita  orbit, 
.yhich  ti  also  diniiniiihliig  as  slowly,  with  tho  diininu. 
tion  of  tho  eccentricity  of  tho  orbit,  reolly  cuuie  (lie 
solar  or  natural  day*  to  \>e  at'  unequal  length ;  »<>  that- . 
though  averaging  '2\  bourn  each,  they  soniotimos  fii 
■hort,  an<l  lometinies  oxcvrMl  that  average.*  It  is  tbe 
former  of  these  causes,  too,  which  :  li  <*  rise  to  the  dif- 
fereiio-  in  tho  relative  length  of  ni;^"'  "'td  day.  aword- 
ing  to  tho  seanons  of  tho  <,  r.ir.  "<  Iw-'  i'.  crago  of  twenty- 
four  hours  is  what  wo  <le"nomln«te  a  oiM  or  mean  solar 
day,  and  is  tho  time  oniployed  by  *;ie  earth  in  revolving 
Oh  its  ttxi«,  as  compared  with  the  sun,  supposed  to  move 
at  a  mean  rate  in  its  orbit,  and  to  make  Mi.'>:W25  revo- 
lutions in  a  mean  Oroporian  year. 

We  have  thus  three  species  of  day — tho  sidereal,  or 
that  time  which  elapses  botwcon  two  successiv-t  cuhiii- 
nations  of  tho  same  star,  and  which  is  now  universally 
adopted  by  nKtmnomers  in  their  observatories ;  the 
solar,  natural,  or  apparent  day,  boing  the  time  that 
elapses  between  two  consecutive  returns  of  tho  same 
terrestrial  meridian  to  the  centre  of  tho  run,  and  which 
consequently  commences  nt  noon  ,  and  the  civil  or 
mean  solar  day,  which  is  the  mean  or  average  of  these 
laeridional  returns,  and  which  most  modeni  nations 
have  adopted,  placing  tho  commenceuiunt  and  teniii- 
nation  at  mean  midnight. 

It  is  hero  njcessary  to  observe,  that  a*  tho  ea-th 
rotate*  from  west  to  east,  every  meridian  han  its  own 
natural  day;  and  any  place  east  or  west  of  that  meri- 
dian has  a  corresponding  earlier  or  later  sunrise.  The 
earth,  of  300  degrees  of  longitude,  tunis  in  twonty-four 
hours;  consequently  every  hour  is  equal  to  1.5  degrees; 
and  every  degree  equal  to  four  minutes  of  time,  Thus, 
taking  Orocnwich  as  the  nonnal  meridian,  Alexandria 
being  30  degrees  E.,  it  two  hours  earlier,  or  \'2  o'clock 
when  10  at  Greenwich;  Mcngal  is  90  K.,  and  it  is  there 
12  at  noon  when  only  6  in  the  morning  at  Greenwich. 
So  New  York  is  74  degrees  W.,  or  four  hours  fifty-six 
minutes;  and  cons'.quentlv,  when  noon  at  Greenwich,  it 
is  only  4  minutes  past  7  in  the  morning  at  Now  York. 
j\*  with  these  large  distances,  so  with  every  other  ditte- 
rence  of  longitude,  however  minute;  and  it  is  thus  that 
we  speak  of  our  clocks  being  earlier  or  later  than  Green- 
wich time,  according  as  r^o  are  situated  oast  or  west  of 
that  meridian.  Ipswich,  for  example,  being  east  of 
Greenwich,  is  about  5  minutes  before,  or  earlier;  Kdin- 
burgh  being  west,  is  about  I'Jj  minutes  behind ; 
and  Dublin  being  still  farther  west,  is  about  '2't 
minutes  late.  Hence  the  necessity,  in  these  days  of 
rapid  transit,  of  keeping  by  one  uniform  standanl  of 
time,  or  at  least  of  having  a  table  of  differences  for  the 
principal  stations  throughout  the  country.  In  most 
cases,  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  our  clocks  furnished 
with  two  minute-hands — one  to  indicate  Greenwich 
iiii':.  and  the  other  the  natural  time  of  the  locality. 

MONTIIA  AM)  WEEKS. 

After  the  day,  the  next  distinct  natural  measure  or 
division  of  time  marked  out  by  the  heiiveuly  bodie.<j  in 
their  time-keeping  revolutions  is  the  month.  Tho  lunar 
month  is  the  (K'riod  during  which  tho  moon  revolves 
once  round  the  earth,  and  is  equal  to  29  day<<  1 2  hours 
44  minutes  3  seconds.  The  solar  month  ii  the  period 
during  which  the  sun  ajipears  to  pass  through  a  twelfth 
part  of  his  annual  course,  or  through  one  of  the  twelve 
arbitrary  signs  of  tho  zodiac,  and  is  equal  to  30  days 
10  hours  30  minutes :  it  is  not  so  distinctly  pointed 
out  by  nature  aa  the  lunar  month.    The  month  came 

*  A  combination  of  both  oaiucs  rcnden  necessary  an  equation 
of  time  (see  Astkonomv,  p.  14|,  by  which  elocks  ought  to  be 
Vo}.'  earlier  or  later  than  tho  meridian  sun  or  sun-dial.  A 
jlock  so  adjusted  Is  said  to  keep  true  or  niran  time,  in  cnntra- 
dlstinctinn  to  aolar  or  apjiarent  time.  Rqustlon  tables  are  given 
in  most  almanacs,  along  with  tho  hours  of  sunriie  and  sunset. 
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ultimately  to  be  disconnected  from  tho  lunar  and 
terrestrial  revolutions,  as  will  bo  afterwards  mure  pur- 
tiouifrly  noticed,  and  civil  or  calendar  months,  iwcom- 
niodaled  to  the  year,  were  substituted;  these  also,  an 
wel'  .1  Ihe  names  given  to  them  in  their  annual  order, 
Wii!  f.iil  Ij  lie  noticed  while  treating  of  the  year  itself 
HI.     I  '  xiihdivisions. 

>,'>e  subdivision  of  the  month  inl  week*  of  leren 
days  is  very  ancient,  having,  from  tho  most  remote 
peri'xi  of  history,  Iteen  in  uae  among  the  llindoofi  ami 
other  nations  in  the  Kast,  Including  tho  Chaldeans  and 
Jew  The  week  did  not  enter  into  the  calendar  of  the 
Gi  '  ks,  who  divided  the  civil  month  into  three  perio<ls, 
of  ten  day  4  each;  in  id  it  was  not  introduca^l  at  Homo 
till  the  time  of  tiie  Kmperor  Theodosius.  The  Roman 
month  was  anciently  divideil  into  three  periods — CVi- 
lmtl.<,  Amen,  ami  /</«.  The  calends  were  invariably 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  month;  the  ides  at  the 
middle  of  the  month,  on  the  13th  or  lAth;  and  the 
nnnos  {noveni,  nine)  were  the  ninth  day  before  the  ides, 
counting  iiielvsivily.  From  these  three  tenns  the  days 
were  counted  backwards  in  the  following  manner: — ' 
'J'hose  diirs  comprised  between  the  calends  niid  the 
nones  wore  denominated  dayt  btfott  the  ncmti ;  those 
between  tho  r.onex  Mid  'ule»,  days  kforn  ilui  ide$ ;  and 
tliosH  I'roin  the  ides  to  the  end  of  the  month,  rfav»6(/orfl 
the  caleniln.  The  (irceks  had  no  calends;  henco  thu 
Homan  phrase  'Gnecflotii'  iidio,'  or  '  i.ever,'  correspond- 
ing to  tho  Knglish  *  Latter  Lammati,  and  tho  Scotch 
'  Mom  come  never.' 

The  use  of  weeks  is  supposed  by  some  to  bo  a  remnant 
of  the  tradition  of  crcsitioii;  by  others,  as  suggested  by 
tho  phases  of  the  moun;  while  a  third  class  refer  it* 
origin  to  the  seven  planets  known  in  ancient  times. 
The  latter  hypothesis  explains  the  circumstiu.ce,  that 
the  days  of  the  week  hav«  been  unit  'Tsally  named  after 
the  planets  in  a  particulKV  order.  1  hug  the  Kruiich,  at 
the  luesent  day,  following  the  practice  of  the  ancients, 
name  the  days  from  Mercury,  .lupiter,  Venus,  &c. ;  while 
the  Kngli.^h  adopt  Saxon  appellations,  <lerived  from  the 
deities  of  northern  Kurope,  and  from  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  Henco  our  term  Sunday  is  I'n  in  the  Sun ; 
Monday,  tho  Motin  ;  Tuesilay,  Tuesco;  W'l  'iiesday, 
W'u'kn ;  Thurbday,  J'hor ;  Friday,  Friga  ;  oua  Satur- 
day, tieadr.  (See  StTKKSTlTiONs.)  In  Kiigland,  the 
Latin  names  of  the  diiys  are  still  retained  in  legislative 
and  j  ud  iciary  acts.  'I'he  Qi  i  akers,  or  Society  of  Friends, 
do  not  use  l)ie  name  of  the  week-day,  but  call  each 
day,  as  they  do  the  months,  bv  its  proper  number- 
reckoning  Sunday  tho  let,  Monday  the  '.'d;  and  so  on. 

YKARB  AND  SGAMNS. 

The  year,  properly  so  called,  or  the  solar  or  astro- 
nomieal  year,  is  that  portion  of  time  which  elapxes 
whilo  the  sun  p.-tsses  through  tho  twelve  signs  of  tho 
!!odiac,  or  rather  while  the  earth  revolves  once  com- 
pletely round  the  sun  in  its  orbit;  and  while,  from  tho 
paralleliHin  of  tho  axis  of  the  earth's  rotation  to  itnelf, 
combined  with  its  inclination  to  the  axis  of  the  orbit, 
each  hemisphere  is  turned  alternately,  once  toward,  iiiid 
once  from  tho  sun;  thus  constituting,  at  least  in  tho 
extrn-tropical  regions,  tho  distinction  between  sunnucr 
and  winter.     (See  Asthonomy.) 

It  would  undoubtedly  bo  this  marked  alternating 
distinction  which  would  first  lead  tho  attention  of  every 
rude  but  progressing  iiation  not  inhabiting  tropical 
countries  to  calculate  their  time  by  years,  for  in  thesx 
would  even  the  most  suvnge  nation  feei  an  interest, 
analogous  to  that  with  which  they  ha<l  come  to  con- 
template the  alternutiiig  distinction  between  day  and 
night.  The  spring  and  autumn,  too,  would  soon  ])'■ 
Btampe<l  with  the  impress  of  their  sensibilities  as  nat  : 
ral  periods,  respectively,  of  hope  and  fruition.  But  it 
is  rather  remarkable  that  the  only  distinctions  in  tho 
sea«ons  made  by  the  most  ancient  nations  known,  were 
those  of  summer  and  winter;  as  if  these  hod  been  so 
extreme,  as  to  absorb  all  o'.her  distinctions. 

The  distinction  of  the  seasons  would  soon  be  found 
to  depend  upon  the  alternate  approach  and  departure, 
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or  elorntlon  and  denrention,  of  (lio  mm  In  the  hoftrens 
ut  itatod  and  reKulurly-rouurriiif^  intervaU ;  but  tho 
exact  divlniiin  of  time  into  tnlnr  yean  could  not  hare 
been  etfected  till  attrouomy  had  made  Rome  pri>gros'<', 
when  it  would  immediately  anpoar,  in  the  ondeavourx 
at  k>n)(th  made  to  moaHiire  tho  year  by  revolutioim  of 
the  moon,  that  an  an  exact  number  of  dny»,  or  timeit 
of  tho  oarth'N  rotation,  iff  not  coatninod  in  '  u  moon,'  or 
lunar  month,  no  an  exact  number  of  mooni,  or  orun  of 
cl  vx,  ia  not  containud  in.  a  year,  or  revolution  of  the 
m  .1^ 'n't.  Such  obdervationii  ax  thene  led  to  melhodv  of 
accojninodatiiig  tho  one  period  to  the  otbor;  or  in 
other  word^i,  to  thu 

kUJVwTtmmr  ov  tub  CALGNnAit. 

The  Chaldeans,  Ej(yptians,  and  Indiana,  and  indeed 
alniodt  all  tho  nationit  (  untliiuity,  originally  entimatod 
the  year,  or  tho  periodicul  return  of  lunmicr  and  winter, 
by  12  lunations;  a  iku'IuU  equal  to  354  days  8  hours 
4H  minutes  'Ad  seconds,  liut  the  solar  year  is  equal  to 
3(i5  days  5  hours  48  minutes  49  seconds ;  or  lU  days 
'M  hours  13  seconds  longer  than  the  lunar  year,  an 

'<^S8  named  the  epact;  and  accordingly  the  seasons 
*'')iind  ranidlv  to  deviate  from  the  particular 
'  whicli  they  at  first  corresponded;  so  that, 
rs,  the  summer  months  would  have  become 
I  Kiies,  had  i>ot  this  enormous  aberration  been 
1  by  tho  addition  or  intercalation  of  a  few  odd 
iiivb  <■  t  certain  intervals.  Thus  was  the  calendar  firnt 
adjuKted,  and  the  solar  year  estimated  to  consist  of  \'i 
months,  comprehending  3(j5  days.  Itut  no  account 
was  taken  of  the  odd  hours,  until  their  accumulation 
forced  thetn  into  notice;  and  a  nearer  approximation 
to  tho  a-x  :t  raeasureniont  of  a  year  was  made  aliout 
45  year,  before  the  birth  of  I'hriBt,  when  Julius  Cicsar, 
being  led  by  Sosigenes,  an  astronomer  of  his  time,  to 
believe  the  error  to  consist  of  exactly  (i  hours  in  the 
year,  ordained  that  these  should  bo  set  aside,  and  nc- 
cumulated  for  four  years,  wiicn  of  course  they  would 
amount  to  a  day  of  'J4  hours,  to  be  accordingly  added 
to  rvery  fourtli  year.  Tliis  wan  done  by  doubling  or 
repeating  the  '24th  of  I  ruary;  and  in  order  to  com- 
mence arij.'l]t,  he  ordu  Msd  tho  first  to  bo  a  'year  of 
confusion,'  made  up  ul  l.'i  months,  so  as  to  cover  tho 
90  days  which  had  beou  then  lost.  Tho  '  Julian  style  ' 
and  the  'Julian  era'  were  theu  commenced;  and  so 
jiracticallv  .  oful  ai\d  comparatively  perfect  was  this 
mode  of  tiuio-reckoning,  that  it  prevailed  generally 
amonj.'st  Christian  nations,  and  remained  undisturbed 
till  Die  icnowed  accumulation  of  the  remaining  error, 
of  11  uifiiutes  or  so,  had  amounted,  in  158'2  years  after 
tho  birth  't  Christ,  to  10  complete  days;  tho  venial 
equinox  falling  on  the  11th  instead  of  the  2l8t  of 
Alarch,  as  it  did  at  tho  time  of  tho  Council  of  Nice, 
■Via  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

This  shifting  of  dayrt  had  caused  great  disturb- 
ances, by  unfixing  tho  times  of  the  celebration  of 
Kaster,  and  hence  of  all  the  other  movable  feasts. 
And  accordingly.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  after  deep  study 
iind  calculation,  ordained  that  10  days  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  year  l.)ff2,  by  calling  what,  according 
to  the  old  calendar,  would  have  been  reckoned  the  5th 
of  October,  the  15th  of  Octol)er  1582.  In  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  part  of  Italy,  the  pope  was  exactly  olK'yod. 
In  I'' ranee,  the  change  took  place  in  tho  same  year,  by 
calling  the  1 0th  tho  '20th  of  December.  In  the  Low 
Countries,  the  change  was  from  the  15th  December  to 
the  '25th,  but  was  resisted  by  the  Protestant  part  of 
the  community  till  the  year  1700.  The  Catholic  nations, 
in  general,  adopted  the  stiilc  ordained  by  their  sove- 
reign ]iontifF;  but  tho  Protestants  were  then  too  much 
inflamed  against  Catholicism  in  all  its  relations,  to 
receive  even  a  purely  scientific  improvement  I'rom  such 
hands.  The  Lutherans  of  Germany,  .Switzerland,  and, 
as  already  mentioiisd,  of  the  Low  Countries,  nt  length 
gave  way  in  1700,  when  it  had  become  necessary  to 
omit  deven  instead  of  ten  days.  A  bill  to  this  effect 
hod  been  brought  before  the  parliament  of  England  in 
1585,  but  docs  not  appear  to  have  gone  beyond  a  second 


readlnf^  in  the  II  ise  of  T.oiiIk.  Tt  was  not  till  17.M, 
and  alter  great  mconveuiimce  had  bcun  experienced 
for  nearly  two  evnturies,  from  the  ditl'ortuc«  of  the 
reckoniiis,  that  an  act  was  passed  (2t  (Jeo.  II.,  1751) 
liir  equalising  the  sl\lu  In  ilroat  Uritain  an<  >'til  al 
with  that  used  in  o'tlier  countries  of  Kur  '  It  wi  i 
enactwl,  in  the  first  jilice,  that  eleven  i'  .  should  be 
iimitted  alter  tho  '2d  ii{  September  Ml  o  that  the 
ensuin;;  ilay  should  be  tho  14th;  and  in  ukdcr  to  coun- 
terivct  II  certain  minute  overplus  of  time,  that  '  tha 
years  KtOO,  1  .'»00, '2 1 00,  '2-200, '2300.  or  any  other  hun- 
dredth  year  of  our  Lord  which  nliall  happen  in  time 
to  come,  exi'cpt  only  every  fourtli  hundredth  year  of 
our  Lord  whereof  tho  year  2000  shall  be  the  first,  shall 
not  lie  ciinsidered  as  leap-years.'  A  similar  change 
wasabi' II  the  same  time  made  in  Sweden  and  Tuscany; 
and  Russia  is  now  tho  only  country  which  adheres  to 
the  oldttule;  an  adherence  which  renders  it  necessary, 
when  a  letter  is  thence  addressed  to  a  person  in  an- 
other       "try,  that  the  date  should  bo  given  thus:— 

Apva  V*-  V    ^  ,     - ;  for  it  will  be  observed,  the  year 

'  •',  111'  In,'  J  considered  by  us  as  a  leap-year,  has 
.  .  ».e  I  s.i'jther  (or  twelfth)  day  between  old  and 
•u  'W  sty-''. 

The  tv.olvo  calendar  or  civil  months  were  so  arranged 
by  .lulius  Cicsar,  while  reforming  the  calendar,  that  the 
odd  months — the  first,  third,  fifth,  ami  so  on,  should 
contain  31  days,  and  the  even  numbers  30  days,  except 
in  the  case  of  February,  which  was  to  have  30  only 
in  what  has  been  improperly  termed  leap-year,  while 
on  other  years  it  was  assigned  29  days  only;  a  numl>er 
which  it  retained  till  Augustus  Cmsar  deprived  it  of 
another  day.  The  names  of  the  twelve  months  are 
strictly  Roman: — '\'\u\a  Janiutr;/  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  Janus,  a  divinity  who  presided  over  the  com- 
mencement of  all  undertakings,  whence  his  name  was 
appropriately  applied  to  the  iirst  month  in  the  year; 
FehriMry  ixomjebruo, '  I  purify,'  because  in  that  month 
funeral  lustrations  were  performed  at  Rome;  March 
from  Mars,  the  reputed  father  of  Romulus ;  April 
probably  from  aperire,  '  to  open,'  in  allusion  to  the 
opening  or  budding  of  vegetation;  May  from  Mala,  the 
mother  of  Mercury,  to  whom  sacrifices  were  offered  on 
the  first  day;  June,  according  to  some,  either  from 
Junius,  Juno,  or  Juniores;  July,  in  honour  of  Julius 
Ctcsar;  August,  in  honour  of  Augustus;  September, 
October,  November,  and  December,  signifying  respec- 
tively seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  are  the  names 
which  were  employed  when  the  Roman  year  consisted 
only  of  ten  months,  and  began  with  March, 

The  commencement  of  the  year,  till  a  comparatively 
very  recent  period,  was  the  subject  of  no  general  rule. 
The  Athenians  commenced  it  in  June,  the  Macedonians 
in  September,  the  Romans  first  in  March,  and  after- 
wards in  January,  the  Persians  on  llth  August,  the 
Mexicans  on  23d  February,  the  Mohammedans  in  July, 
and  astronomers  at  the  vernal  equinox.  Amongst 
Christians,  Christmas  day,  the  <lay  of  the  Circum- 
cision, the  Ist  of  .lanuary,  the  day  of  the  Conception, 
the  15th  of  March,  and  Easter  day,  have  all  been 
used  at  various  times,  and  by  various  nations,  as  the 
initial  day  of  the  year.  Christmas  day  was  the  eccle- 
siastical beginning  of  the  year,  till  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
on  reforming  the  calendar,  orclered  it,  in  1582,  to  begin 
thenceforward  on  the  1st  of  January.  In  France  and 
England,  the  same  practice  commenced  about  the 
same  time;  but  in  the  latter  country,  it  was  not  till 
1752  that  legal  writs  and  instruments  ceased  to  con- 
sider the  25th  of  March  as  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
In  Scotland,  New- Year's  Day  was  altered,  both  for  his- 
torical and  legal  jmqioses,  from  the  25th  of  March  to 
the  1st  of  January,  by  a  proclamation  of  King  .Fames 
VI.,  in  the  year  1000.  'i'he  English  plan  was  found 
exceedingly  inconTenient ;  for  when  it  was  necessary 
to  express  a  date  between  the  1st  of  January,  which 
was  the  commencement  of  the  historical  year,  and  the 
25th  of  March,  which  opened  the  legal  one,  error  and 
confusion  were  sure  to  occur,  unless  it  were  given  in 
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the  foUowiAg  awkward  fashion— January  80,  1648-9, 
«r  164|.  Even  thii  was  apt  to  lead  to  mistakes;  aod 
H  'is  perhaps  eren  to  this  dav  a  matter  of  doubt  with 
aome  intelligent  persons  whether  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  of  which  the  above  is  the  usual  appearance 
«f  the  date,  occurred  in  the  year  1648  or  1649:  it  in 
reality  occuiied  in  the  year  which,  by  our  present  uni- 
form mode  of  reckoning,  would  be  called  1649. 

The  present  mode  of  reckoning  time  has  experienced 
BO  intenuption  in  its  leading  features  for  many  yean, 
except  under  the  French  Republic.  In  September  1793, 
the  French  nation  Laving  resolved  that  the  foundation 
of  their  new  system  of  government  should  form  their 
vm,  instead  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  whose  religion  they 
had  in  a  great  measure  shaken  off,  resolved  also  that 
a  calendar  should  be  adopted  on  what  was  termed 
pLilosophical  principles.  The  Convention,  therefore, 
having  decreed,  on  the  24th  November  1793,  that  the 
common  era  should  be  abolished  in  all  civil  afiairs, 
«nd  that  the  new  French  era  should  commence  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Republic — namely,  on  the  22d  Septem- 
ber 1792,  on  the  day  of  the  true  autumnal  equbox — 
ordained  that  eB«h  year  henceforth  should  begin  at 
the  midnight  of  the  day  on  which  the  true  autumnal 
equinox  falls.  This  year  they  divided  into  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each,  to  which  thev  gave  descrip- 
tive names,  as  follow: — From  the  22d  of  September  to 
the  21st  of  October  was  VendAnaire  (Vintags  Month) ; 
to  the  20th  November  was  Brumaire  (Foggy  Month) ; 
to  the  20th  December  was  Frmaire  (Sleety  Month) ; 
this  completed  the  autumn  quarter:  to  the  19th  Janu- 
ary was  JVtiKMe  (Snowy  Month);  to  the  18th  February 
vras  Pluviose  (Rainy  Month) ;  to  the  20th  March  was 
Vmtoie  (Windy  Month),  which  completed  the  winter 
quarter:  to  the  19th  April  was  Germinal  (Budding 
Month)  ;  to  the  19th  May  was  Florial  (Flowery 
Month)  ;  to  the  18th  June  was  I^airial  (Pasture 
Month);  here  ended  the  spring  quarter:  to  the  18th 
July  was  Mtandar  (Harvest  Month)  ;  to  the  17th 
August  was  Ftrvidor  or  Thtmidw  (Hot  Month) ;  to 
the  16th  September  was  Fructidor  (Fruit  Month), 
which  terminated  the  period  of  summer.  In  ordinanr 
years  there  are  five  extra  days — nayiely,  from  the  17th 
to  the  21  st  of  our  September,  inclusive  :  these  the 
French  called  Jowrs  Complementairet,  or  Sans-cullotidei, 
and  held  as  festivals;  the  first  being  dedicated  to  Virtue, 
the. second  to  Genius,  the  third  to  Labour,  the  fourth 
to  Opinion,  and  the  fifth  to  Rewards.  At  the  end  of 
every  four  years,  forming  what  they  called  a  Franciade, 
occurred  a  leap-year,  which  gave  a  sixth  complemen- 
tary day,  styled  LeJour  de  la  RevoltUion,  aad  employed 
in  renewing  the  national  oath  to  live  free  or  die. 

The  wuk,  though  not  exclusively  a  Christian  or 
Jewish  period  of  tmie,  they  also  abjured.  The  thirty 
days  of  the  month  were  divided  into  three  parts,  of  ten 
days  each,  called  Decada;  of  which  the  first  nine 
(called  Primidi,  Duodi,  Tridi,  Quartidi,  Quintidi,  Sex- 
tidi,  Septidi,  Octidi,  Nonidi)  were  working  or  common 
.days,  while  the  tenth,  styled  Decadi,  was  observed  as 
a  kind  of  Sabbath,  though  not  exactly  in  the  Jewish 
sense  of  the  word.  The  French,  however,  in  indicating 
any  particular  day,  either  by  word  or  writing,  generally 
mentioned  only  the  number  of  the  day  of  the  month. 
The  Republican  Calendar  was  first  used  on  the  26th  of 
November  1793,  and  was  discontinued  on  the  Slat  of 
December  1805,  when  the  calendar  used  throughout 
the  rest  of  Europe  was  resumed. 

CYCLES. 

A  cycle,  from  a  Greek  word  si^ifying  circle,  is  a 
perpetual  round  or  circulating  period  of  time,  on  the 
completion  of  which,  certain  phenomena  return  iu  the 
same  order;  the  end  being  thus,  as  it  were,  brought 
back  to  the  beginning.  Under  such  a  definition,. the 
common  practice  of  accumulating  years  into  centuries 
has  of  course  no  title  to  be  classed:  it  is  merely  an 
arithmetical  computation,  like  the  equally  common 
mode  of  counting  by  tens-— forming,  indeed,  part  of  the 
Mme  mtem. 
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The  Solar  Cyeb  is  a  period  of  38  years,  ducing  which 
the  day  of  the  month,  in  every  succeeding  year,  fall* 
on  a  dOTerent  day  of  tite  week,  from  the  first,  till  the 
cycle  is  completed;  when  the  days  of  the  mionth  and 
week  meet  as  at  firrt,  one  cycle  corresponding  to  an- 
other. By  this  cycle,  which  has  no  relation  to  the 
sun's  course,  we  find  *  the  Dominical  letters,'  or  those 
letters  amongst  the  first  seven  in  the  alphabet  (used  to 
represent  the  days  of  the  week)  which  point  out  the 
days  of  the  month  on  which  the  Sundays  fall  during 
each  year  of  the  cycle.  If  there  wpre  364  days  in  the 
year,  the  Sundays  would  happen  every  ytar  on  the 
same  days  of  the  month;  if  365  exaetl^,  every  7th 
year;  but  because  the  additional  fractional  period 
contained  in  the  year  makes  an  alteration  of  a  day  in 
every  4th  year,  the  cycle  extends  to  four  times  seven, 
or  28  years. 

The  first  solar  cycle  in  the  Christian  era  having 
begun  9  years  before  the- commencement  of  that  era,  to 
diwwver  what  year  of  the  cycle  the  year  1848  forms, 
we  must  add  9,  and  divide  the  sum  1857  by  28,  the 
period  of  the  cycle,  and  the  quotient  66  is  the  number 
of  solar  cycles  that  have  passed  during  that  era,  the 
remaining  9  being  the  year  of  the  cycle  corresponding 
to  1848. 

The  Lunar  Cycle,  also  called  the  *  Golden  Number,* 
fit>m  its  having  been  written  in  letters  of  gold  by  the 
Greeks,  and  the  '  Metonic  Cycle,'  from  its  having  been 
discovered  by  Meton,  an  Athenian  astronomer,  is -a 
period  of  19  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  phases  of 
the  moon  occur  on  the  same  days  of  the  civil  month  as 
in  a  previous  lunar  cycle,  and  within  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  the  same  precise  moment  of  time. 

The  first  lunar  cycle  in  the  Christidoi  era  having 
begun  one  year  before  the  commencemeiit  of  that  era, 
to  discover  what  year  of  the  cycle  1848  forms,  we  must 
add  1,  and  divide  the  sum  1849  bv  19,  the  period  of  the 
cycle,  and  the  quotient  97  is  the  number  of  lunar 
cycles  that  have  passed  during  that  era:  the  remainder, 
6,  corresponding  with  1848,  being  the  sixth  year  of  the 
next  lunar  cycle. 

The  Dionysiau  Period  is  a  combination  of  the  solar 
and  lunar  cycles,  forming,  by  the  multiplication  of  28 
by  19,  a  period  of  532  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
it  is  again  new  moon  on  the  same  days  of  the  week 
and  month  as  before :  chronological  events  are  com*, 
pared  and  tested  by  such  a  calculation. 

The  Indiction  may  here  also  be  noticed ;  though, 
were  it  not  for  severing  it  from  the  other  cycles  with 
which  it  is  connected  in  the  Julian  period,  it  might 
perhaps  more  properly  appear  under  the  head  of  epochs 
and  eras.  This  was  a  Roman  period  of  15  years,  the 
first  of  which  commenced  in  the  year  312  after  thebu'th 
of  Christ.  It  was  appointed  merely  for  the  reflation 
of  certain  payments  by  the  subjects  of  the  empire;  but 
it  came  to  be  obser^'ed  by  the  Greek  church  and  the 
Venetian  senate,  as  well  as  the  court  of  Rome. 

The  Julian  Period  is  a  combination  of  the  solar  and 
lunar  cycles  with  the  Indiction;  i;he  respective  periods 
of  28,  19,  and  15  years  being  multiplied  b^  each  other, 
and  the  product,  7980  years,  being  what  is  called  the 
Julian  period,  during  which  there  cannot  be  two  years 
having  the  same  numbers  for  the  three  cycles;  but  at 
the  termination  of  tliis  period  they  return  in  the  for- 
mer order. 

The  preor  1848  is  the  6561st  of  the  Julian  period: 
hence  it  began  about  700  years  previous  to  the  date 
vulgarly  assigned  to  the  creation  of  the  wor!''.  and  has 
been  used  instead  of  that  era,  to  obviate  the  disputes 
of  chronologers,  and  tp  reconcile  their  systems;  for  all 
agree  as  to  the  year  in  which  the  Julian  period  be^au. 
The  Prteettim.  of  the  Equinoxes,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  motion  on  which  it  depends  is  uniform,  is  a 
cycle  of  25,920  years,  during  which  the  points  whereat 
the  sun  crosses  the  equator  at  the  equinoxes  retrograde 
along  the  whole  circle  of  the  ecliptic,  and  return  to 
their  former  position.  The  present  rate  of  this  motion, 
which  depends  on  the  solar  and  lunar  attraction  of  the 
quantity  of  matter  heaped  up  along  the  region  of  the 
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equator,  U  &0  leoonda  of  a  degree  yearly,  or  a  whole 
degree  in  76  yean.    (See  AamoNour.) 

Sir  Iiaao  Newton  endeavoured  to  fix  the  period  of 
the  Aivonautio  expedition  by  this  cycle,  and  it  haa 
given  rise  to  some  curious  and  interesting  speculations 
regarding  the  period  when  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  were 
invented. 

The  Ecliptieal  Cyele  is  an  unknown  'period  of  time, 
during  which  the  angle  between  the  ecliptic  and  the 
equator,  or  the  obliouity  of  the  ecliptic,  has  completed 
all  its  changes.  Tne  present  rate  of  the  diminution 
of  the  obliquity  is  estimated  at  about  48  seconds  of 
a  degree  every  centuty.  The  extent  of  this  change  on 
either  hand,  like  the  length  of  the  period  in  which  it  is 
accomplished,  is  at  present  unknown,  though  astrono- 
mers, founding  on  elements  with  rceard  to  which  there 
admittedly  exists  'great  uncertamty,'  suppose  the 
extent  of  the  'oscillation'  to  be  very  limited.  The 
degrees  of  ecliptical  obliquity  at  present  existing  in  the 
different  planets,  however,  so  far  as  known,  vary  from 
a  state  in  which  it  almost  vanishes  in  the  entire  coin- 
cidence of  the  ecliptic  with  the  equator,  as  in  Jupiter, 
to  one  in  which  it  is  almost  *  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,' 
as  in  Urauus.  The  ascertainment  of  the  extent  of  this 
movement,  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  is  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  especially  in  geological  chronology. 
The  changes  of  the  seasons  are  occasioned  by  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic,  being  more  or  less  extreme,  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  or  extent  of  that 
obliquity;  and,  from  certain  recent  discoveries  in  geo- 
logy, which  seem  to  imply  the  former  increase  of  these 
extremes,  coincidently  with  the  former  increase  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  it  appears  highly  probable  that 
the  hitherto  hopeless  problem  of  a  geological  chronology, 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  by  a  '  conversion  of 
astronomical  into  geological  periods' — a  problem  pro- 
posed some  years  since  as  the  subject  of  a  prize  essay 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  London — will  receive  its  com- 
plete solution  from  the  movements  of  this  great  eclip- 
tical pendulum. 

EPOCHS  AND  ElUS. 

The  principal  difficulty  which  must  hare  presented 
itself  to  nations  desirous  of  preserving  the  memory  of 
events,  as  they  might  occur,  in  their  annals,  from  day 
to  day,  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year, 
and  ror  long  periods  of  years,  would  be  to  obtain  a  start- 
ing-point from  which  to  number  these  days,  months, 
years,  and  periods  of  years;  and  as  no  very  marked 
astronomical  event  (unless,  perhaps,  eclipses)  could 
render  one  of  these  starting-points  preferable  to  an- 
other, such  starting-points  came  practically  and  gene- 
rally to  consist,  in  early  times,  when  nations  had  little 
mutual  intercourse,  of  some  event,  important  or  known, 
perhaps,  only  to  the  nation  dating  from  it.  This  event 
would  form  an  epoch,  so  named  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  to  stop.  The  enumeration  and  series  of 
years  computed  from  an  epoch  is  called  an  era;  and 
accordingly  of  epochs  and  eras  there  have  been  almost 
as  many  as  there  have  been  of  nations.  As  the  eras 
of  ancient  nations,  however,  have  become  obsolete,  it 
would  be  useless,  as  it  is  here  impossible,  to  enumerate 
all  that  we  know  of,  or  even  any  great  number  of  them. 
But  we  shall  notice  a  few  of  the  most  important  in  the 
meantime,  reserving  the  names  of  all  the  other  prin- 
cipal eras  to  be  allerwards  presented  together  in  a 
tabular  form. 

The  Era  qf  the  Olympiads  is  the  first  on  record,  and 
it  also  became  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient 
methods  of  computing  lengthened  periods  of  time.  It 
took  its  rise  amongst  the  Greeks  776  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Public  games  had  been  instituted  at 
Olympia,  a  city  in  Elis,  which  took  place  every  fifth 
year,  at  the  recunence  of  the  full  moon  after  the  sum- 
mer solstice — ^namely,  about  the  beginning  of  our  July. 
As  this  festival  made  a  great  impression  on  the  public 
mind,  the  people  began  to  reckon  by  Olympiads,  or  re- 
currences of  the  Olympic  games,  an  Olympiad  compris- 
ing four  years.    The  computation  by  Olympiads  ceased 


after  the  364th  Olympiad,  in  tho  440th  yeaV  after  th^ 
birth  of  Christ,  as  usually  computed,  though  the  epoch 
of  the  birth  nf  Christ  is  not  a  point  of  tune  exactly 
fixed.    The  Greeks  latterly  adopted  a  new  era,  called 

The  Era  of  SeUieitt,  or  the  Seleueidce,  lometiqiei 
also  called  the  era  of  Alexandria.  This  era  commenced 
twelve  7«»t»  ftfter  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
at  the  first  conquest,  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  of  that  part 
of  the  west  wnich  afterwards  formed  the  immense 
empire  of  Syria.  This  era  has  also  prevailed,  and 
still  exists,  amongst  the  people  inhabiting  the  Levant. 
The  Jews  reckoned  by  it  till  the  fifteenth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  when  they  substituted  the  supposed 
era  of  the  Creation,  to  be  afterwards  noticed;  and  they 
still  begin  their  year  accordmg  to  it,  in  the  months  of 
September  or  October. 

The  Jioman  Era  was  reckoned  by  the  Romans  from 
the  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  their  famous  city  Rome, 
an  epoch  now  precisely  ascertained  to  have  corres- 
ponded to  the  7fi3d  year  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
computation  of  time  by  the  Roman  era  ceased  in  tho 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  Chrirtian  Era,  of  which  we  now  live  in  the  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  forty-eighth  year,  was  not  adopted 
as  a  mode  of  time-reckoning  immediately  after  the 
commencement  of  Christianity.  That  religion  existed 
long  in  a  very  obscure  way;  and  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  its  founder  did  not,  for  several  centuries,  be- 
come a  sufficiently  important  event  iu  the  eyes  of  en- 
lightened nations  to  cause  them  to  make  it  an  era.  The 
era  of  the  Olympiads,  the  Roman  era,  the  era  of  Seleu- 
cus, and  the  dates  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  other 
events  then  considered  of  importance,  were  the  common 
modes  of  reckoning,  and  continued  partially  to  be  so 
till  a  period  less  remote  than  many  people  suppose. 
Even  in  Italy,  and  its  celebrated  capital,  Rome,  which 
became  the  chief  seat  of  Christianity  at  a  very  early 
period,  this  era  was  not  used  till  the  sixth  century.  It 
was  introduced  into  France  in  the  seventh,  but  not  fully 
established  till  the  eighth  century.  In  Spain,  though  oc- 
casionally adopted  in  the  eleventh,  it  was  not  uniformly 
used  in  public  instruments  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  nor  in  Portugal  till  about  the  year 
1415.  Now,  however,  all  nations  professing  Christianity 
have  abandoned  other  eras,  and  confined  themselves  to 
this;  using  the  Latin  words  Anno  Domini,  'the  year  of 
our  Lord,'  or  their  initial  letters,  a.  d.,  to  distinguish 
it;  while  for  all  dates  previous  to  the  generally-received 
epoch  of  the  era,  the  words  Anno  ante  Chrittum,  '  the 
year  before  Christ,'  their  abbreviation  a.  a.  c,  or  even 
more  usually  the  letters  b.  c,  signifying  '  before  Christ,* 
are  used. 

The  Era  qf  the  Begira  commences  at  the  epoch  of 
the  flight  of  M>'i::ammed  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  which 
took  place  on  the  iSth  day  of  July,  a.  d.  622.  The 
Mohammedan  yew  is  regulated  by  this  event;  hence 
it  is  used  by  the  Turks,  Arabs,  and  other  Mohamme- 
dans, comprising  a  large  portion  of  the  modem  popula- 
tion of  the  world. 

Tho  Mundane  Era,  or  era  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  As 
many  as  300  difierent  opinions,  according  to  Kennedy, 
in  his  '  Scriptural  Chronology,'  have  been  entertaineid 
regarding  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  crea- 
tion and  the  incarnation.  Some  have  made  it  3616 
years;  others  6484.  'From  the  creation  to  ihe  deluge, 
the  computation  of  the  Hebrew  text  makes  a  lapse  of 
1656  years ;  the  Samaritan  version  only  1307  ;  tho 
Septuagint  2262.  No  ancient  chronologist  attempted 
to  fix  the  epoch  of  the  creation:  some  conceived  it 
impious  to  do  so.  In  modem  times,  the  impiety  has 
been  supposed  to  lie  all  the  other  way.  But  some 
enlightened  commentators  have  been  bold  enough  to 
return  to  the  ancient  orthodox  idea,  so  far  at  least  aa 
to  maintain  that  the  Scriptural  epoch  of  the  creation  ia 
indefinite,  being  merely  cursorily  alluded  to  in  the 
words,  *  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.'  Geologists,  m  general,  also  adopt  this  wide 
interpretation.    Iu  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible. 
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howarer,  the  chronology  uiuallv  giren  J>1aoM  the  epoch 
of  the  creation  in  the  jew  4004  b.  c.  Thui,  a.  d.  1  if 
A.  H.  4004;  the  letten  a.  m.  beine  uied  m  ku  »bbreTiA> 
Uon  of  Anno  Mtrndi—'  year  of  the  world.' 

Ymh  of  Frinoipal  Brai  Cotw^onitont  to  1848. 

TBAai.      ABBRBT. 

Bra  fl(  Oieatlon  (OomtentiBopolltan  ao* 

oountl,  ....      73M  A.  M.Conit 

Bra  of  Creation  (Alexandrian  aooount),  7340  A.  M.  Alex. 
Bra  of  Ortatlon  (Jawiih  aooount),  7th 

TlMliet,MOS  A.lf. 

Julian  ptriod,  .  '6S61  JuL  Per. 

OaUyof  (Hindoo),  Fooe  or  Uargaljr,  4849  Cal. 

Bra  of  Abraham,  4th  month  of  3863  JEr.  Abr. 

Olympiadi,  7th  month  lit  year  of  660  Olymp. 

BraofRome.  .  9600  A.  U.  C. 

Era  of  Nabonaiiar,  8th  month  of  SJS86  JEr.  Nab. 

BgyptUn  era,  .  Mth  Cohlao,  S204  A.  ^g. 

Bra  of  Death  of  Alexander,      ad  month,  8171  A.  Mort.  Alex. 

Bpaniib,  or  era  of  the  Catan,  1888  A.  Cna 

Diooieeian,  or  eraof  Hartyn,  84th  Cohlao,  1M4  ^r.  DlooL 

Hegira,        .  .  .7th  Regeb.  1363  A.  H. 


Chlneioyear, 


4Sth  year  of  7Ut  oyole  of  60  yean. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PERIODS. 

Besides  these  major  periods,  we  hare  others  of  less 
significance,  but  still  useful  to  be  known,  as  they  ore 
frequently  alluded  to  in  works  of  a  historical  nature. 
Thus  a  luttre  (Lat.  Lui*rum)  is  a  period  of  fire  years; 
or,  more  properly,  the  completion  of  fifty  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  term  a  census  was  talcen  of  the 
Roman  population.  A  generation  is  the  interral  of 
time  elapsed  between  the  birth  of  a  father  and  the 
birth  of  his  son.  and  is  generally  used  in  computing 
considers' '  "<  periods  of  time  both  m  sacred  and  proftne 
history.  '  '-.e  interral  of  a  generation  is  consequently 
of  uncertain  length,  and  depends  on  the  standard  of 
human  life,  and  whether  the  generations  are  reckoned 
by  eldest,  middle,  or  youngest  sons.  Thirty  years  are 
usually  allowed  as  the  mean  leneth  of  a  generation,  or 
three  generations  for  erery  hundred  years.  A  reign  is 
the  interral  that  elapses  between  the  accession  and 
demise  of  a  monarch  or  supreme  goremor,  and  is  a 
term  in  frequent  use  by  historians.  It  is  a  period, 
howerer,  of  reiy  uncertain  duration,  and  differs  in 
different  countries,  according  as  the  sorereigu  may  be 
liable  to  assassination,  deposition,  and  the  like.  Dr 
Hales  has,  howerer,  shown  that  the  arerage  stanC.^rd 
of  reigns  is  about  twenty-three  years,  reckoning  froii 
a  series  of  454  kings  in  10,105  years.  A  century  (cen- 
tum, a  hundred)  is  a  period  of  one  hundred  years, 
reckoning  from  the  commencement  of  the  first  year  in 
any  giren  century;  thus  the  current  oentuiy  ia  the 
nineteenth  of  the  Christian  era. 

TABULAR  CHRONOLOGT. 

Under  this  head  the  leading  erents,  phenomena,  or 
facts  recorded  in  history  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  hare  occurred — that  is,  in  chrono- 
logical order.  When  we  look  back,  howerer,  orer  the 
lapse  of  three  or  four  thousand  years,  and  consider  the 
imperfect  modes  of  record,  the  changes  and  transcrip- 
tions through  which  these  records  have  passed — or  even 
the  absence  of  all  record,  sare  undated  monuments  and 
▼ague  tradition — it  will  not  be  surprising  that  the 
tabular  arrangements  of  chronologists  should  be  so 
frequently  inaccurate  and  contradictory.  A  perfect 
tabular  chronologpr  is  what  mankind  can  now  nerer 
hope  to  attain:  a  full  record — eren  reckoning  only  such 
erents  as  are  of  medium  general  interest — would  be  too 
tast  either  for  compilation  or  perusal.  All  that  we  can 
reasonably  hope  to  attain,  is  an  approximation  to  the 
leading  facts  in  the  early  history  of  our  race,  and  a 
brief  indication  of  the  more  important  occurrences  in 
later  times.  Referring  the  reader  to  the  systematic 
chronologies  of  Newton,  Blair,  Playfair,  Sir  Harris 
Nicolai,  and  others,  we  shall  merely  remark,  that  the 
best  mode  of  tabulating  erents  is  that  which  exhibits 
the  dates  in  bold  characters,  and  endearottn  to  arrange 
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in  juxtaposition  the  lead&g  ooourtanoes  in  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world.  Bjy  these  means  rmrenoe  ia 
greatly  facilitated,  and  a  notion  of  ciril  progresi  more 
intell^^bly  oonreyed.  Particular  chronologiei,  as  of 
meteorology,  agriculture,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the 
like,  are  most  adrantaceously  oonstructed  in  separate 
tables;  that  is,  by  tabulating,  in  consecutire  order,  the 
leading  incidents  in  the  progress  of  the  indiridual 
science  or  subject.  The  langua^  of  tabular  chronoloffy 
should  always  be  concise,  elliptical  rather  than  expk- 
tire — a  mere  indication  rather  than  an  aooount  of 
the  erent  recorded. 


ROROLOQY. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  hearenly 
bodies  and  their  motions  as  the  most  primitire  and 
natural,  as  well  as  most  perfect  time-keepers.  Our 
attention  here,  therefore,  must  be  confined  to  those 
artificial  machines  which  hare  been  inrented  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  conrenience  of  these, 
by  diriding  the  unit  of  astronomical  time-keeping — 
namely,  the  day — into  fractional  parts,  such  as  hours, 
minutes,  and  seconds ;  there  being  no  such  conrenient 
and  desirable  measurement  obrious  in  nature.  The 
science  which  explains  the  methods  of  so  meosurintt 
and  marking  the  fractional  parts  of  the  day  is  termed 
horology,  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  hour  and 
ditcoune — a  term  comprehensire  of  erery  time-keeping 
contrirance,  from  the  simplest  sand-glass  to  the  raost 
perfect  chronometer.  The  instruments  to  which  we 
shall  here  adrert  are  dials,  depending  uptta  the  shifting 
shadow  of  an  object  illuminated  by  the  sun ;  clep- 
sydne,  depending  upon  the  equable  flow  of  a  liquid ; 
and  clocks  and  watches,*  whose  morements  are  deter- 
mine' by  weights  and  springs. 

SUN-DIALS. 

Long  before  the  inrention  of  any  artificial  time- 
keeper, the  interral  between  sunrise  and  sunset  was 
really  dirided,  with  no  little  accuracy,  eren  amongst 
the  rudest  nations,  simply  by  the  shortening,  turning, 
and  lengthening  of  the  shadows  of  trees,  rocks,  and 
mountains ;  and  it  was  this  primitire  mode  of  diriding 
the  day  which  no  doubt  uiturally  suggested  the  first 
idea 'of  sun-dials.  The  tarb/xt  time-measurer  of  this 
description  of  which  we  h  ny  historical  notice  is 

the  dial  of  King  Ahaz,  red  about  743  years 

before  the  birth  of  Christ  wording  to  Herodotus, 

the  Greeks  learned  the  use  oi  them  from  the  Chaldeans, 
probably  through  the  Babylonian  priest  und  oetronomer 
Berosus,  who  taught  jjid  expounded  in  Athens  about 
540  years  h«<^re  Christ.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
hemisphere  ci-  dial  of  this  philosopher ;  and  the  octa- 
gonal Temple  nf  the  Winds,  which  is  still  standing, 
shows  on  each  side  the  lines  of  a  rertical  dial,  and  the 
centres  where  the  gnomons  were  placed.  In  Rome, 
8uu-d."U8  weio  not  known  till  B.c.  293,  when  one  was 
erec'od  near  the  temple  of  Quirinus  —  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  great  luminary  being  the  only  standards 
0*  I'eckoning  prerious  to  this  period.  ~  The  Romans  at 
this  time  were  not  aware  that  a  dial  made  for  Rome  is 
not  suited  to  other  places.    The  ancients  used  hemi- 

*  Although  modem  machines  for  measuring  time  are  desig- 
nated by  the  general  appellation  of  olooke  and  watches,  they 
are  alio  distinguished  by  peouliar  names  ariaing  from  certain 
modifications  in  tiieir  construction,  or  fre^m  certain  particular 
purpoiee  they  are  Intended  to  serve.  By  the  term  clock  is 
understood  an  instrument  which  not  only  shows,  but  also 
strilces  the  hours ;  a  time-piece  is  one  which  shows  the  hours 
without  atrildng  them ;  a  quatler-ctock  is  one  which  strikes  the 
quarters  as  well  as  the  hours;  an  (Utronomical  clock  is  one 
which  shows  sidereal  time ;  atoaick  is  a  portable  or  pocliet  timo- 
pieoe;  a  repeater  Is  one  having  a  oontrlranoe,  by  means  of 
which  it  can  be  nude  to  repeat  the  hours ;  a  ihronomeler  is  a 
watch  of  the  beet  kind,  or  one  fit  to  be  employed  for  astrono- 
mical purposes.— ^roncfeV  DictUmarf  cf  Science, 


BOBOLocnr. 


wredMig- 
ktohM,  they 
rom  certain 
particular 
D  clock  is 
,  but  aliio 
,  the  houn 
fttrikei  the 
'.lock  li  one 
noket  timo- 
meani  of 
inoiiM(eri*a 
[or  attronv 


nkariMtl  d}*l-plAt«i,  ud  placed  the  ndioi,  whiob 
tlirawt  Um  ihada,  in  the  direotion  of  the  north  polkr  itar. 
Subeequently,  Tertical  plane  diali  cune  to  be  the  uiu»l 
liwm,  M  m»y  be  leen  on  the  fironte  and  gablei  of  many 
of  our  old  mansion!.  At  pieient,  the  moit  oonunon 
oonitruetion  it  the  horiiontu  dial,  or  that  in  whi<^  the 
plane  of  the  dial-plate  ii  pusllel  to  the  horiun.  In 
tnie  form  the  atyle  or  gnomon 
O,  the  edge  of  the  ihadow 
of  which  determines  the  hour- 
line,  runs  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian — that  is,  due  north 
and  south ;  while  its  sloping 
edge  forms  an  angle  with  the 
horizon,  or  plane  of  the  dial, 
equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place  in  which  the  instru- 
ment is  ntuated,  and  hence 
parallel  to  the  earth's  axis. 

Although  a  sun-diid  may  certainly  be  adjusted  so 
M  to  point  out  the  time  of  day  within  a  few  minutes, 
it  ii  needless  here  to  dwell  further  on  the  details  of 
an  instrument  now  of  little  use.  The  most  perfect 
of  sun-dials  being  onlr  available  in  sunshine,  and  not 
at  all  through  the  night  (in  which,  by  the  way,  moon- 
dials  were  sometimes  used),  they  were  partly  super- 
seded, eren  at  a  very  remote  period,  by 

CLEFSTDax  AND  8AND-0LAaSB. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  regular  motion  of  the 
dropping  of  water,  and  the  simpler  forms  of  clepsydrse, 
or  water-clocks,  were  used  for  the  measurement  of  time 
even  previous  to  the  invention  of  sun-dials.  They  cer- 
tainly were  knotm  in  very  remote  antiquity,  and  were 
then  used  in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe ;  in  China, 
India,  Chaldea,  Egypt,  Italy,  and  Greece;  into  the  last 
of  which  countries  they  were  introduced  by  Plato. 
Julius  Caesar  found  them  even  in  Britain.  It  was  by 
them  that  he  discovered  some  of  the  nights  to  be  shorter 
or  longer  in  this  country  than  in  Italy,  which  is  nearer 
the  equator,  or  line  of  equal  days  and  nights.  The 
Romans  themselves  had  cleptydro  100  years  before 
Csesar's  invasion;  and  it  is  "ipposed  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  introduced  them  into  Britain  through  Corn- 
wall, where  they  traded  for  tin.  The  clepsydra,  in- 
vented by  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria,  b.  c.  145,  consisted 
of  a  jar  containing  water,  which  slowly  escaped  by  a 
hole  at  the  bottom,  while  the  oar  of  a  miniature  boat 
on  the  surface,  as  it  sank  with  the  fall  of  the  water, 
pointed  out  the  hours,  which  were  marked  on  the  side 
of  the  jar.  It  is  even  alleged  that  toothed  wheels  were 
applied  to  clepsvdne  by  Ctesibius.  Such  instruments, 
however,  though  brought  to  great  perfection  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  indeed  still  used  in 
India,  have  never  been  made  to  measure  time  with 
great  aocuracv.  The  principal  defect  is  the  unequal 
dropping  of  tne  water,  caus^  by  the  varying  depth  or 
weignt  of  the  liquid  in  the  containing  vessel,  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  temperature,  or  change  of  baro- 
metric pressure.  Very  ingenious  attempts  have  been 
made  to  remedy  this  defect,  but  the  greater  complexity 
and  delicacv  thereby  occasioned,  render  the  instruments 
of  very  little  practical  value.  As  time-keepers,  clep- 
sydrse may  therefore  be  considered  as  superseded  by 
ordinary  clocks  and  watchcR. 

In  one  instance,  however,  the  revival  of  their  prin- 
ciple has  been  proposed — namely,  for  the  accurate 
measurement  of  verv  short  intervals  of  time  by  the 
flowing  of  mercury  from  a  small  orifice  in  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  kept  constantly  filled  to  a  fixed  height.  '  In 
this  case,'  says  Brande,  '  the  stream  is  intercepted  at 
the  moment  of  noting  an  event,  and  diverted  aside 
Into  a  receiver,  into  which  it  continues  to  run  till  the 
moment  of  noting  any  other  event,  when  the  inter- 
cepting cause  is  suddenly  removed.  The  stream  then 
flows  into  its  original  course,  and  ceases  to  run  into  the 
teceiver.  The  weight  of  mercury  received,  compared 
with  the  weight  of  that  which  passes  through  the  orifice 
in  »  given  time,  observed  by  the  clock,  gires  the  inter- 


val between  the  erents.'  Thii  ioMniouf  application  of 
the  prindple  of  the  old  clepsydm  is  due  to  the  late 
Captain  Kater. 

The  running  of  fine  well-dried  sand  thrangh  a  tube, 
or  from  an  orifice  in  a  containing  vessel,  was  another 
obvious  spedes  of  regular  motion,  very  analogous  to 
the  flowing  or  dropping  of  water.  Accordingly,  sand- 
glasses, stul  in  use  m  this  and  other  countries,  were  of 
very  early  invention.  We  have  evidence  of  tneir  em- 
ployment in  the  East  about  a  couple  of  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  Thoueh  now  used  only  for  rude  and 
trivial  purposes — the  half-minute  glass  being  still  em- 
ployed on  ^p-board,  and  the  two  and  a  hnu  or  three 
minute  egg-glass  by  the  housemaid — some  centuries 
ago,  in  western  Europe,  they  were  the  almoit  universal 
measurers  of  brief  intervals;  and  hence  the  numerous 
allusions  of  our  poets,  and  the  symbolical  representa- 
tions on  our  monuments  and  sculptures. 

PLANBIABIUMS  OB  OUUDtin. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  circumstance,  that,  long  before 
the  invention  of  clocks  or  watches,  artificial  machines 
were  constructed,  imitative  of  the  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets — the  natural  time-keepers. 

Of  the  planetariums  of  modem  times,  the  first  in 
England  was  one  made  for  Lord  Orrery,  whose  name 
has  since  been  given  to  such  machines.  The  taleuti^ 
and  self-taught  astronomer,  Ferguson,  who  was  origi- 
nally a  poor  Scottish  herd-boy,  made  several  orreries, 
and  used  chronometers  to  keep  them  in  motion.  But 
though  the  accuracy  with  which  wheels  and  pinions  can 
be  made  to  represent  different  revolutions  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  the  best  of  these  machines,  they  can  give 
no  just  conception  of  the  relative  size,  distance,  or 
velocity  of  the  planets,  or  hence  of  the  periods  of  their 
revolution.  '  As  to  getting  correct  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject (the  magnitude  and  distances  of  the  planets),'  says 
Sir  John  Uerschel,  '  by  drawing  circles  on  paper,  or 
still  worse,  from  those  very  childish  toys  called  orreries, 
it  is  out  of  the  question.'  A  verdict  so  decided,  and 
from  such  a  source,  renders  any  attempt  at  description 
or  illustration  unmeaning  and  superfluous. 

CLOCKS. 

The  strong  hold  which  the  planetary  motions  appear 
to  hare  taken  on  the  minds  of  our  forefathers,  as  the 
great  antitypes  of  all  true  time-keepers,  is  also  curi- 
ously manifested  in  the  fact,  that  even  when  a  more 
detailed  measurement  of  time  became  necessary,  in  the 
intellectual  progress  of  nations,  these  motions  still  con- 
tinued to  bo  represented,  so  that  the  very  first  clock  of 
which  we  have  any  perfectly  authentic  account — that, 
namely,  invented  by  Wallingford,  abbot  of  St  Albans, 
in  1326 — not  only  showed  the  hours,  but  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun,  the  changes  of  the  moon,  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tides,  &c.  This,  however,  was  by  no 
means  the  first  clock  ever  constructed ;  instruments 
with  weights,  wheels,  pinions,  and  a  balance,  for  the 
measurement  of  time,  having  been  long  previously 
known,  though  by  whom  invented,  appears  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  Doubtless  they  required 
more  than  the  intellect  of  a  single  mind.  Be  uiis  as 
it  may,  the  most  ancient  clock  of  which  we  have  any 
description,  is  that  of  Henry  Vie,  or  De  Wyck,  a  Ger- 
man, erected  in  the  tower  of  the  palace  of  Charles  V., 
king  of  France,  in  137!);  and  rude  and  imperfect  as  it 
was,  the  analogy  of  modem  invention,  especiallv  in 
watches,  would  lead  us  to  think  that  it  must  have 
been  the  fruit  of  several  centuries  of  thought  and  im- 
provement. 

A  portrait  of  this  parent  of  modem  time -keepers 
may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  ;  and,  from  its  com- 
parative simplicity,  will  be  well  adapted  as  a  ground- 
work for  further  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of 
clocks  and  watches  in  their  more  complex  and  intricate 
forms.  It  will,  moreover,  show  the  general  mode  of 
construction  adopted  in  the  fourteenth  century,  includ- 
ing the  balance  with  w  ights,  by  which  the  motion  ww 
then  regulated,  instead  of  as  now  by  a  pendulum. 
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Omuti  MoTWiMBt  kad  lUfnUtiM  of  OUwIcwafk. 

Without  requiring  to  enter  into  my  yerj  minute 
detail  of  tlM  manner  in  wliioh  motion  in  »  clock  or 
wntch  ie  luooeMiTely  communicated  from  one  toothed 

wheel  0  or  I,  or  pinion 
c  or  9,  to  another,  which, 
indeed,  would  in  wme 
instanoei  only  tend  to 
perplex  the  mind  of  the 
general  reiider,  it  will  be 
readily  undergtood  that 
the  weight  A  below  the 
clockwork,  wound  up  by 
a  cord  on  the  cylinder  B, 
in  its  constant  tendencv 
to  fall  to  the  ground, 
will  cause  the  crlinder 
to  turn  round  on  its  axis 
as  it  falls,  and  as  the 
cord  uncoils ;  and  thus 
one  toothed  wheel  or 
pinion  will  set  another 
m  motion,  till  the  more- 
ment  be  communicated 
to  the  crown  wheel,  es- 
capement wheel,  or  wheel 
of  rencounter  (I),  the 
teeth  of  which  so  act  on 
the  two  small  lerers  or 
^  »r  ^.  «.  1.  pallets  (•  A)  projecting 
DeWjrok'i  Clock.         ^^^  ^^  forming  part 

of,  the  suspended  upright  spindle  or  vertical  axis  (KM), 
on  which  is  fixed  the  regulator  or  balance  (L  L),  that 
an  alternating  or  vibratory  instead  of  a  circular  motion 
of  the  balance  itself  will  be  the  result.  The  rotatory 
motion  of  the  wheelwork,  in  short,  will  be  converted 
into  a  vibratory  motion  by  the  alternate  catching  of 
the  levers  br  uie  teeth  of  the  crown  or  escapement 
wheel,  and  their  alternate  escape  from  them. 

Now,  it  will  at  once  appear  manifest  that  a  heavy 
weight,  such  as  that  here  represented,  operating  on  a 
few  wheels  thus  arranged,  unless  it  have  some  coun- 
teractive weight,  or  other  check,  to  modify  and  balance 
its  operation,  will  rapidly  run  down  even  to  the  ground, 
if  tLe  height  of  the  clockwork,  and  the  length  of  the 
cord  atta^ed  to  the  cylinder,  permit  it,  causing  the 
wheels  tc  rotate,  the  balance  to  vibrate,  and  the  hands 
to  revolve  on  the  face  of  the  clock,  with  similar  rapi- 
dity, increasing  every  moment,  till  the  weight  be  fairly 
ran  down.  It  is  tms  rapid  motion  of  the  wheelwork 
which  begins  in  a  modem  clock  whenever  the  pendu- 
lum is  taken  away,  while  the  weights  are  still  attached 
to  the  cylinders  ;  and  the  rapid  ticking  then  heard 
is  the  uhcounteracted  operation  of  the  crown  wheel, 
moved  by  the  falling  weight  upon  a  piece  of  mechanism 
similar  in  purpose  to  the  levers  and  spindle  in  the 
above  figure.  To  prevent  this  rapid  .unwinding, of  the 
clockwork,  then,  and  to  adjust  it  to  the  more  delibe- 
rate measurement  of  time,  we  have,  in  Dc  Wyck's 
clock,  the  balance,  loaded  with  two  weight$  (m  m) ;  and 
the  farther  these  are  removed  from  the  axis  or  spindle 
(K  M),the  more  heavily  will  they  resist  and  counteract 
the  escapement  of  the  levers,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
rotation  of  the  escapement  wheel,  till  the  clock  be 
brought  to  go  neither  too  quick  nor  too  slow;  when, 
of  course,  it  would  be  improper  to  remove  them  further 
towards  the  ends  of  the  balance,  as  the  clock  would 
then  go  too  slow  for  correct  time-keeping. 

Pendulum  and  Esospement 

What  the  balance  and  the  weiehts  attached  to  it  in 

.De  Wyck's  clock  were  to  clocks  of  an  andent  date,  the 

pendulum  is,  in  general,  to  modem  clocks;  the  oscilla- 

'  tions  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  balance, 

bving  completely  analogous  in  purpose   and    effect, 

both  beinf  kept  up  or  sustained  dt  the  '  escapement,' 

while  both  require,  or,  as  it  were,  demand,  by  the  law 

of  gravity,  a  oertun  time  f<w  their  performance  j  and 

thus,  by  reaction,  dieck  and  equaliae  the  exercise  of 
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those  very  powen  and  movement!  bj  which  they  ur 
kept  in  play.  The  meannement  of'^time  being  thua 
reflated  by  the  oscillations  of  the  balaaoa  or  the  pen* 
dulum,  this  part  of  the  mechanism  of  a  clock,  including 
the  escapement,  is  of. primary  interest  and  importance; 
and  we  shall  find  this  also  to  be  the  case  in  the  nume- 
rous contrivances,  chiefly  by  English  artists,  to  effect 
the  same  object  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  still  more 
delicate  and  ingenious  mechanism  of  watches.  We 
may  here  also  remark,  that  so  invaluable  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  regulation,  whether  by  oscillation  or  rotation, 
and  so  senerally  and  extensively  iiseful  in  other  re- 
spects, that,  from  the  smoke-Jack  to  the  steam-engine, 
it  has,  in  one  form  or  other,  been  called  into  practical 
operation. 

Galileo,  the  great  astronomer,  when  a  student  at  Pisa, 
happened  to  £soover,  while  engaged  in  the  cathedral 
there — not  in  meditating  on  the  imposing  ceremonial 
of  the  Catholic  church,  iriiich  was  then  in  progress,  but 
in  what,  to  many  a  good  Catholic,  would  undoubtedly 
have  seemed  the  vacant,  idle,  and  profane  contempla- 
tion of  the  lamps  which  swung  from  the  roof — that  the 
oscillations  of  a  pendulum,  whether  great  or  small,  ar« 
performed  in  equal  times  in  each  pendulum — an  im- 
portant fact,  the  truth  of  which  he  tested,  not  by  the. 
beats  of  his  watch  (for  no  such  instrument  then  existed), 
but  by  the  beats  of  a  natural  time-keeper  to  which  we 
hare  not  yet  alluded — namely,  the  pulse.  He'  after- 
words discovered,  what  was  ultimately  demonstrated 
by  Newton — that  '  the  shorter  the  pendulum,  the  less 
is  the  time  of  its  vibration  ;'  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  number  of  oscillations  performed  by  a  pendulum 
in  a  given  time  depends  on  its  length — four  times  the 
length  producing  twice  the  number  of  ospillations.  A 
pendulum,  the  length  of  which,  from  the  pobt  of  sus- 
pension to  the  centre  of  the  weight  attached  to  its 
lower  extremity,  is  39  in^ihes  2  tenths,  will  oscillate 
once  precisely  every  second  in  the  latitude  of  London  ; 
not  in  anpr  other  latitude,  however,  as  has  been  found 
by  experience ;  the  number  of  oscillations  with  the 
same  length  of  pendulum  diminishing  towards  the 
equator,  where  oscillations  equal  in  length  to  2  minutes 
15  seconds  a  day  will  be  lost;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  will  increase  towards  the  poles,  where  a  propor- 
tional number  of  oscillations  will  be  gained.  Thus, 
as  already  explained  under  the  Laws  of  Matter,  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock,  made  and  adjusted  to  time  in 
London,  requires  to  be  lengthened  if  taken  nearer  to 
the  poles,  or  shortened  if  taken  towards  the  equator. 
The  greatest  possible  nicety,  indeed,  is  required  in  the 
at^ustmont  of  the  length ;  for  a  difference,  if  in  extent 
amounting  to  the  1 000th  part  of  an  inch,  would  cause 
an  error  of  about  one  second  a  day;  therefore,  to  make 
a  pendulum,  go  slower  by  one  second  a  day,  it  must  be 
lengthened  by  the  1000th  part  of  an  inch;  and  to  make 
it  go  quicker,  it  must  be  shortened  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  following  are  the  result  of  some  measure- 
ments of  the  seconds'  pendulum  at  different  latitudes 
in  the  northern  hemisphere : — 

Spitzbergen,  79°  W  S8"  N.  Lat.,    .   .  39-S148  Inches. 

Edinburgh,  M  S8  40      381SM     ... 

London,        SI  31  06       30-1300     ... 

Jamaica,       17  S6  07       30D3IO     ... 

Siena  Leone,  8  SO  S8      30-OI9S     ... 

The  first  use  which  Galileo,  then  a  medical  student, 
made  of  his  valuable  discovery,  was  to  ascertain  the 
rate  and  variations  of  the  pulse;  and  its  application  to 
clockwork  was  an  afterthought.  It  is  even  denied 
that  he  did  more  than  sugcest  such  an  application ;  or, 
as  has  been  also  alleged,  that  at  all  events  his  son  put 
his  suggtistion  into  execution ;  and  accordingly  the 
merit  of  the  invention  of  pendulum  docks  is  veiy 
generally  attributed  to  Hiiygens,  a  learned'.  Dutchman, 
about  1657.  This  celebratml  philosopher,  in  adapt- 
ing the  pendulum  to  the  mecnanism  previously  u- 
vented,  had  little  more  to  do  than  simply  to  add  a  new 
wheel  to  the  movement,  so  ai  to  enable  him  to  place 
the  crown  wheel  and  spindle  in  a  horixontal  insteiwl  of 
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a  Mrpmdieulu  potition,  that  the  lower  arm  of  the 
bawDoe — then  of  ooune  perpendicular,  inttead  of 
horiaontal,  as  in  De  Wyck'i  clock — might  be  extended, 
ae  it  were,  downwards,  and  thui,  in  fact,  be  conrerted 
into  a  pendulum.  The  principle  thui  adopted,  however, 
from  the  peculiar  action  of  the  leven  and  ipindle, 
required  a  light  pendulum  and  great  arce  of  oicilla- 
tion;  and  the  consequence  was,  as  Mr  Thomson,  a  re- 
cent popular  author,  tritelr  remarks,  that  '  Huygens's 
clock  governed  the  pendulum,  whereas  the  pendulum 
ought  to  govern  the  clock.'  About  ten  years  after- 
wwds,  the  celebrated  Dr  Hooke  invented  a  better 
method,  which  was  introduced  by  Clement,  a  London 
dockmaker,  in  1680,  and  enabled  a  less  maintaining 
power  to  carry  a  heavier  pendulum,  which  also  making 
smaller  swinn  or  arcs,  was  less  resisted  by  the  air,  and 
therefore  performed  its  motion  with  greater  regularity. 
This  was  called  the  anehor  ueapement,  and  it  is  still 
in  use,  together  with  the  practice  to  which  it  gave  rise 
of  suspending  the  pendulum  by  a  thin  flexible  spring 
instead  of  a  cord,  which  was  liable  to  change  its  length 
by  moisture ;  an  evil,  however, 
perhaps  fully  equalled  by  the 
variation  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
spring  by  heat  and  cold.  The 
seconds'  pendulum,  with  the 
anchor  escapement,  was  called 
the  royal  pendulum.  As  this 
plan,  however,  was  found  to 
cause  a  reaction  or  retrograde 
movement  of  the  wheels,  and 
has  hence  been  called  the  recoil 
escapement,  a  further  improvement  was  made  about 
the  b^inning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  George 
Onham,  another  English  artist,  who  mvented  the 
repose  or  dead  escapement. 

The  wheeb  are  kept  by  this  escapement  in  a  state 
of  repose  or  rest  during  the  whole  oscillation  of  the 
pendulum,  except  at  the  moment  when  it  receives  its 
impulse  from  the  crown-wheel.  Requiring  smaller  arcs, 
too,  even  than  before,  the  oscillations  are  made  in  more 
equid  times.  A  still  more  perfect  modification  of  the 
escapement  is  the  free  or  detached,  but  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  execute.  The  half-dead  escapement,  also,  has 
been  introduced  as  a  mean  between  the  dead  escape- 
ment— an  increase  of  power  with  which  causes  a  clock 
to  lose  time — and  the  recoil  escapement,  with  which  a 
similar  increase  of  power  causes  one  to  gain.  For  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  clocks,  this  mode  of  escapement 
has  bMn  found  to  answer  very  well. 

Compeniattoa  Pendulums. 

Pendulum  rods,  which  are  usually  made  of  metal, 
though  sometimes  of  wood,  especially  in  church  clocks, 
were  next  found  to  vary  in  length  by  variations  of  tem- 
perature, according  to  that  law  of  nature  by  which 
eveiy  body  increases  in  volume  or  in  actual  size  by 
heat,  and  diminishes  or  contracts  by  cold.  The  ine- 
vitable consequence  of  the  influence  of  such  varia- 
tions on  the  length  of  the  pendulum  will  at  once  be 
seen,  from  wh;'/.  has  been  already  said,  to  be  an  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  its  oscillations  in  a  given 
time  while  in  cold  temperatures,  and  hence  shorter 
than  its  mean  length,  as  in  winter,  or  even  at  night, 
or  in  cold  situations;  and  a  diminution  of  them  while 
in  warm  temperatures,  and  hence  longer,  as  in  sum- 
mer, or  even  during  the  day,  or  in  warm  situations: 
and  a  pendulum  with  a  metal  rod  will  cause  a  clock  to 
vaiy  several  seconds  in  a  day  from  such  changes  alone. 
To  insure,  therefore,  a  still  greater  accuracy  and  uni- 
formity in  the  measurement  of  time  than  had  previ- 
ously been  Abtained,  various  ingenious  but  simple  de- 
vices have  been  put  into  practice,  wherein  the  very 
cause  of  the  inaccuracy  has  been  made  subservient  to 
the  end  desired.  And  here  the  talent  of  the  artist 
Graham  again  displayed  itself,  and  led  the  way  to 
every  other  modification  of  the  primitive  idea,  however 
dissimilar  in  detail,  and  whether  applicable  to  pendu- 
lums or  balancee^  to  dooks  or  watches.    Indeed  the 


fint  method  of  *  compensation '  adopted  for  pandalaiM 
has,  with  some  little  improvement,  ultimaMly  niper- 
seded  all  its  more  recent  modificationi.  Thia  aMMd 
Graham  called  the  nureurial  comMHtatiem,  and  it 
consists  simply  of  a  tube  or  eylindncai  glass  jar  eon> 
taining  quicksilver  or  mercunr,  and  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  a  steel  rod  in  tbe  arc  of  its  eecUlation. 
As  the  steel  rod  lengthens  by  heat,  the  mercury  ex- 
pands in  volume,  and  rises  in  the  tube;  while,  aa  the 
rod  shortens  by  cold,  it  contracts,  and  sinks  or  falls. 
Thus  the  arc  of  oscillation  remains  ever  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  point  of  suspension,  or  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  pendulum;  or,  in  other ^oras,  the 
pendulum,  in  fact,  remains  ever  of  the  same  length. 

Graham  also  conceived  the  notion  of  another  com- 
pound pendulum,  composed  of  diflerent  metals,  so  ar- 
ranged, as  to  compensate  each  other  by  their  dijfferenee 
of  expansion  or  contraction.  This  modification  of  the 
idea  of  a  compensating  pendulum  was  more  fully  de- 
veloped by  John  Harrison,  another  celebrated  artist, 
who  in  1726  invented  the  gridiron  pendulum,  composed 
of  five  rods  of  steel  and  four  of  brass,  so  arranged,  that 
the  rods  which  expand  the  most  raise  the  weight  or  bob 
as  much  as  the  rods  which  expand  the  leut  depress 
it.  In  the  annexed  fig.,  the  bars  marked  <  are  of 
steel,  those  marked  b  are  of  brass ; 
the  centre  rod  of  steel  is  fixed  at 
the  top  to  the  cross-bar  connecting 
the  two  middle  brass  rods,  but  slides 
freely  through  the  two  lower  Ws, 
and  bears  the  bob  B.  The  remiuning 
rods  are  fastened  to  the  cross-pieces 
at  both  ends,  and  the  uppermost  cross- 
piece  is  attached  to  the  axis  of  sus- 
pension. It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
expansion  of  the  steel  rods  tends  to 
lengthen  the  pendulum,  while  that 
of  the  brass  rods  tends  to  shorten  it ; 
consequently,  if  the  two  expansions 
exactly  counteract  each  other,  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  will  remain 
unchanged.  Tne  relative  lengths  of  the  brass  and 
steel  bars  are  determined  by  the  expansions  of  the 
two  metals,  which  are  found  by  experiment  to  be,  in 
general,  nearly  as  100  to  61.  If,  then,  the  lengths 
of  all  the  five  steel  bars  added  together  be  100  indies, 
the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  four  brass  bars  ought  to 
be  61  inches.  When  the  compensation  is  found  on 
trial  not  to  be  perfect,  an  adjustment  is  mode  by  shift- 
ing one  or  more  of  the  cross-pieces  higher  on  the  bars. 
This  pendulum  has  been  greatly  improved  by  Trough- 
ton,  who  substituted  for  the  two  pairs  of  brass  rods  two 
cylinders  of  brass,  sliding  the  one  within  the  other,  to 
which  the  steel  rods  are  attached. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  compensation  changes, 
as  all  metals  do,  not  continuously  and  gradually, 
under  the  influence  of  heat  or  cold,  but  by  jerks.  The 
mercurial  pendulum,  therefore,  under  certain  improve- 
ments by  Thomas  Reid,  a  talented  Edinburgh  artist, 
and  by  others,  has  of  late  been  frequently  resumed ; 
and  it  has  been  found  that  time-keepers  provided  with 
this  pendulum  and  a  dead  escapement  do  not  vanr,  on 
the  average,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  second  daily— a 
degree  of  accuracy  wonderful,  indeed,  when  contrasted 
with  the  fact,  that  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  clocks  were  incapable  of  going  nearer  to  accu- 
rate time  than  about  40  minutes  within  the  24  hours, 
and  were  nevertheless  held  to  be  precision  itself  com- 
pared with  all  other  methods  of  measuring  time  then 
known.* 

*  Before  qnltttns  the  subject  of  pendulums,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  their  mutual  action  or  sympathy,  while  osciUiiting 
near  eaoh  otiier  on  the  same  wall,  so  lonr  as  they  are  mutoaUy 
eoaneotcd  by  a  rail  or  shelf  eommon  to  both,  or  so  long  as  the 
oases  of  the  oiooks  to  whioh  they  belong  are  either  ilxed  to  eaeh 
other  or  standing  on  the  same  flooring  plank,  is  a  very  slagvlar 
pheaonenon,  observed  by  Huygena,  EUioot,  De  Lao,  Reid,  and 
aaaay  other  artlata  One  pendulum  will  even  stop  another,  it  is 
•aid,  in  sueh  eJienmstsncss,  and  will  again  eause  It  to  iMiime  He 
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WUlt  improrraiantf  wok  flffitoting  in  the  «imm- 
BMt  ud  pandulttm  of  olocki,  the  ingenuity  of  wtutt 
wu  not  oonfin«d  to  thwa  alone.  Till  the  beginning  of 
the  lizteenth  oentiuy,  dooke  were  of  great  Dulk,  and 
only  fit  for  tumte  or  large  buUdingi;  and  although 
after  thia  poriod  they  were  made  nnair  enough  to  be  in* 
trodaoed  mto  apaKmenti,  there  oould  be  no  luoh  thing 
ae  a  realW  portable  dook,  fv  leu  a  watch,  till  weightt 
and  pOBdttfunM  were  got  rid  of  altogether.  The  lub- 
■titution  of  a  mainipring  for  a  weight,  therefore,  oon^ 
■tituted  a  great  era  in  horology,  or  the  icienoe  of  time- 
keeping; and  thii  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the 
dxteenth  century,  and  wee  shortly  afterwardi  followed 
by  the  inrention  of  the  /imm,  a  rery  neceiiary  appen- 
dage to  the  mainipring.  But  at  thete  inTcntioni  com- 
pletelr  altered  the  form  and  principlee  of  horological 
machlnei,  and,  together  with  that  of  the  ipiral  eMspe- 
ment  spring,  and  other  improTement*,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  pendulum,  rather  constitute  peculiar 
Aaturea  of  the  watch  than  of  the  dock  (although  they 
Wore  moetly  applied  at  first  only  to  portable  timepieces 
of  the  nature  of  clocks,  in  which  they  are,  indeed,  still 
used),  we  shall  reserve  the  explanation  of  these  inge- 
nious pieces  of  mechanism  till  we  come  to  treat  of 
watches.  Meantime,  there  is  another  part  of  the 
works  which  requires  to  be  here  noticed;  namely,  the 

Maohanlam  for  Strtkint  the  Houn. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  alarum  or  when  the  strik- 
ing mechanism  of  the  clock  was  first  applied.  The 
alarum  was  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  Romish  priest- 
hood, to  arouse  them  to  thdr  morning  doTotions.  The 
first  striking  clock  probably  announced  the  hour  by  a 
■ingle  blow,  as  they  still  do,  to  avoid  noise,  in  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  Scottish  churches.  In  De  Wyck's  clock, 
the  wheel  N,  with  its  projecting  pins,  served  to  dis- 
charge the  striking  part,  which  it  has  not  been  thoucht 
neceisaiy  to  illustrate.  Like  other  old  clocks,  it  locked 
Mainst  an  interrupted  hoop,  fixed  on  what  was  called 
the  fu>op.wheel ;  and  the  eleven  notches  on  the  edge  of 
the  plate-wheel  determined  the  hours,  or  particular 
number  of  blows  which  the  hammer  should  give.  Dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century,  there  existed  a  great  taste 
ibr  striking  clocks,  and  hence  a  n«at  variety  of  them. 
Several  of  Tompion's  clocks  not  only  struck  the  quarters 
on  eight  bells,  out  also  the  hour  ailer  each  quarter;  at 
twelve  o'clock,  44  blows  were  struck ;  and  between  twelve 
and  one,  no  less  than  1131  Many  struck  the  hour  twice, 
]ike  that  of  St  Clement  Danes,  in  the  Strand,  London, 
first  on  a  lar^  bell  and  then  on  a  small  one.  Others, 
again,  were  mvented  so  as  to  tell  the  hours  with  the 
least  possible  noise,  also  by  the  iiid  of  two  bells,  each 
blow  on  the  small  one  indicating  five  hours. 

vibrations  till  It  stop,  altematdr,  Itself.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  two  olocki  with  pendulnms  of  nnuly  equal  length  and 
power,  or  weight,  though  diflining  in  their  meaaurement  of  time 
whiU  apart,  will  so  vibrate  in  unison  when  thus  connected,  aa  to 
keep  time  together  with  the  moct  lurpriaing  aocuraoy,  till  they 
are  again  separated,  or  till  the  plank  connecting  them  be  nwn 
aaunder.  This  lingular  but  not  altogethar  unaccountable  influ- 
eoea  appears  to  ba  not  unlike  that  sympathy  of  sound  batwsen 
two  muaical  initrumenta  tuned  In  unlaon,  wherein,  when  a  chord 
of  one  is  ■truck,  the  other,  placed  in  a  proper  situation,  though 
uatouehed,  respond* or  eoho,^  back  the  sounds  at  first  called  forth. 
And  aa  in  the  combinations  of  certain  medical  lubttanoes,  or  in 
various  other  combinations,  the  general  result  of  all  the  elements 
Is  obtained  as  a  steady  mean  to  be  depended  on,  without  the  spe- 
cial failure,  fault,  or  diaad  vantage  of  any  one  element  in  the  com- 
binatkm,  aocuraoy  of  time-keeping,  of  a  remarkable  kind,  might 
readily  be  obtained  by  this  singular  mode  of  bringing  out,  by  a 
combination  of  pendulum  clocks,  an  average  rata  of  motion.  ■  It 
Is  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  foreign  artist,'  says  Raid,  the 
author  of  a  standard  artkle  on  dock  and  watch-making  in  the 
Baeydepadia  Britaanioa,  •  that  a  few  clocks  plaead  in  this 
way  woidd  ocsnaianieale  the  motion  of  thair  psadulams  to  each 
ether,  till  they  eaaaeaU  at  laat  to  beat  at  the  same  instant  i*  aa 
evinion  in  which  BeU  htanssir  eagnssss  Ue  entire  eonounaDoe. 


Tho  striUaf  p«rt  of  »  alMk  to  Mikir  a  pMoUar  •&< 
intrkata  piaee  of  niiiihaiiliiB.  la  otdinaiy  docks,  the 
impoUing  power  is  a  woisht  stmUar  to  that  whieh  movea 
the  time-measuring  meehanism  itself;  bat  the  pressure 
of  this  weight  on  tho  striking  mtehinory  is  only  per- 
mitted to  come  into  play  at  statod  periods  In  oourse  of 
tho  workings  of  the  timo-keeplng  apparatua—namely, 
at  the  completion  of  every  nour;  when  the  minute- 
wheel,  whicn  revolves  once  in  an  hour,  and  carries 
the  minute-hand  of  the  clock  along  with  it,  brings  It 
into  action  by  the  temporary  release  of  a  oatch  or  de- 
tent, permitting  the  weight  wound'  up  on  the  cylinder 
of  the  striking  apparatus  to  run  down  for  a  little,  in 
doing  which,  tne  hammer  is  forced  into  action,  so  as  to 
strike  the  bell.  Whether  the  strokes  shall  be  one  or 
many,  is  determined  prindpally  by  two  pieces  of  mecha- 
nism, one  called  a  snaiV,  from  its  form  or  outline,  with 
twelve  steps,  and  the  other  a  roeit,  with  twelve  teeth ;  but 
the  intricate  action  of  the  whole  it  would  be  in  vain  here 
to  attempt  to  explain.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  time 
during  wnich  the  striking  weight  is  aUowtd  to  cl  scend, 
varies  according  to  the  turning  of  the  twelve  steps  of 
the  snail  on  its  axis,  and  the  position  of  the  twelve  teeth 
of  the  rack,  at  different  hours  of  the  dav ;  being  some- 
times only  long  enough  to  permit  one  blow  to  be  given 
by  the  hammer  on  the  Iwll,  and  at  another  time  long 
enough  for  twelve  such  blows. 

The  lifting  piece  of  the  rack-hook,  in  some  docks, 
mav  be  raistd  by  pulling  a  string  attached  to  a  small 
additional  piece  of  mechanism,  <uid  thus  the  dock  is 
made  to  repeat  the  hour  last  struck  at  any  time  re- 
quired— an  addition  useful  through  the  night,  or  to 
the  blind.  The  modes,  however,  oy  which  doeks  as 
well  as  watches  have  been  made  repeaters,  have  been 
very  various.  Repeating-clocks  were  first  invented  by 
Barlow,  an  English  clergyman,  and  executed  by  Tom- 
pion  in  1676.  Some  have  been  made  to  repeat  both 
hours  and  quarters  at  any  time,  and  to  indicate  the 
time  by  blows  which  might  be  felt  but  not  heard. 

The  bells  connected  with  clocks,  especially  those  of 
churches  and  other  public  buildings,  are  often  worthy 
of  notice,  either  on  account  of  their  gigantic  sice,  or  on 
account  of  the  arrangements  by  which  ther  are  made 
to  perform  a  variety  of  musical  chimes.  If  cast  to  the 
proper  size  and  shape,  and  of  the  right  metal,  the  latter 
conditions  are  easily  obtained,  by  applying  the  necessary 
striking  apparatus;  but  to  produce  gigantic  as  well.aa 
perfect  dimensions,  and  then  to  elevate  the  mass  several 
hundred  feet  in  some  tower  or  spire,  is  a  feat  of  no 
ordinary  character.  The  size  and  weight  of  some  of 
our  British  bells  are  enormous.  Thus  the  celebrated 
Tom  of  Oxford,  which  is  22  feet  in  circuinference, 
weighs  0894  pounds;  the  great  bell  of  St  Paul's,  Lon- 
don, 11,470  pounds;  Peter  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  12,600; 
Old  Tom  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  17,000;  and  the  re- 
cently erected  Peter  of  York  Minster,  21 ,000.  Enormous 
as  these  weights  are,  they  are  insignificant  compared 
with  some  which  have  been  produced  in  continental 
Europe  and  in  China.  Thus  the  brass  bell  cf  Strasburg 
is  22,400  pounds  weight;  that  of  Rouen  Cathedrad 
36,000;  the  seven  great  bells  of  Pekin,  according  to  Le 
Compte,  weigh  12,000  pounds  a-piece;  while  the  mon- 
ster bell  of  Moscow,  which  now  lies  unemployed,  is 
about  67  feet  in  circumference,  21  feet  high,  and  has 
been  calculated  to  weigh  not  less  than  443,000  pounds! 
The  metal  of  which  bells  are  made  is  generally  an 
alloy  of  80  parts  copper  and  20  tin.  An  English  bdl- 
metal,  analysed  by  Dr  Thomson,  yielded  800  copper, 
101  tin,  56  zinc,  and  43  lead. 

The  illumination  of  clocks  was  a  favourite  idea  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  is  equally 
useful  in  a  public  way  as  the  striking  of  honrs  or  the 
ringing  of  bells.  It  was  only  during  the  current  cen- 
tury, however,  that  any  plan  was  adopted  for  public 
docks;  the  first  notion  being  to  light  them  from  with- 
out, by  reflecting  the  light  of  a  common  lamp  or  gas 
jet  on  their  dials.  This  simple  method  is  still  em- 
ployed, but  is  vastly  inferior  to  the  etnployment  of 
a  translucent  dial,  with  a   strongly -remcted   light 
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CurioiH  Cloekli 

Vuioui  uid  ingmioui,  m  mil  m  oflaa  UMj  ourioui, 
k»Ta  baen  the  fonni  and  mupoMi  diapUTM  in  th«  oon- 
•truotion  of  olocki,  OTtn  xrom  thrir  MrUar  epoohi  down 
to  tko  prMont  day.    We  hare  already  inatanoad  aome 
of  an  ancient  date  which  pointed  out  the  motiona  of  the 
Bun  and  moon,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tidea,fco.  Othera 
of  a  more  fanciful  deeoription  followed.    The  famoua 
aatronomical  clock  of  Btraaborg,  completed  br  Jmum 
Habrecht  about  the  end  of  the  aixteenth  oentuijr,  de- 
aerrea  a  prominent  place  in  our  catalogue.    It  haa  been 
tecentljr  renorated  by  a  M.  Schwitgue,  after  four  yeara' 
labour;  but  ita  original  moTementa  are  thui  deacribed 
in  Morriion'a  Itinerary: — 'Before  the  clock  atanda  a 
globe  on  the  ground,  ihowing  the  motiona  of  the  heaToni, 
atara,  and  pUuieti.    The  heareni  are  carried  about  by 
the  fint  moTcr  In  twenty-four  houra.    Saturn,  by  hu 
proper  motion,  is  carried  about  in  thirty  yean;  Jupiter 
in  twelve;  Man  in  two;  the  Sun,  Mercury,  and  Venui 
,  in  one  year;  and  the  Moon  in  one  month.   In  the  clock 
itaelf,  there  are  two  table*  on  the  right  and  left  hand, 
■howing  the  eclipsei  of  the  iun  and  moon  Aram  the 
year  1573  to  the  year  1624.    The  third  Uble,  in  the 
middle,  ia  divided  into  three  parta.    In  the  fint  part, 
the  atatue*  of  Apollo  and  Diana  ahow  the  ooune  of  the 
year,  and  the  day  thereof,  being  carried  about  in  one 
year;  the  lecond  part  ihows  the  year  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  equinoctial  days,  the  houn  of  each  day,  the  minutes 
of  Mtoh  hour,  Eaa ter  day,  and  all  other  feaata,  and  the 
Dominical  letter;  and  the  third  part  hath  the  geo- 
graphical description  of  all  Germany,  and  particularlv 
of  Strasburg,  and  the  names  of  the  inventor  and  all 
the  workmen.    In  the  middle  frame  of  the  clock  is  an 
aatrolabe,  showing  the  sign  in  which  each  planet  is 
every  day;  and  there  are  the  statue*  of  the  seven 
planets  upon  a  circular  plate  of  iron;  so  that  every 
day  the  planet  that  rules  the  da^  comes  forth,  the  rest 
bemg  hid  within  the  frames,  till  they  come  out  of 
course  at  their  day — as  the  sun  upon  Sunday ;  and  so 
for  all  the  week.    There  is  also  a  terrestrial  globe, 
which  shows  the  Quarter,  the  half  hour,  and  the  mi- 
nutes.   There  is  also  the  figure  of  a  human  skull,  and 
the  statues  of  two  boys,  whereof  one  turn*  the  hour- 
lasa,  when  the  clock  hath  struck,  and  the  other  puts 
forth  the  rod  in  his  hand  at  each  stroke  of  the  clock. 
Moreover,  there  are  the  statues  of  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Winter,  and  many  observations  of  the 
moon.    In  the  upper  part  of  the  clock  are  four  old 
men's  statues,  which  strike  the  quarten  of  the  hour. 
The  statue  of  Death  comes  out  at  each  quarter  to 
strike,  but  is  driven  back  by  the  statue  of  Christ,  with 
a  spear  in  his  hand,  for  three  quarten;  but  in  the 
fourth  quarter  that  of  Christ  goes  back,  and  that  of 
Death  strikes  the  hour  with  a  bone  in  his  hand,  and 
then  the  chimes  sound.     On  the  top  of  the  clock  is  an 
image  of  a  cock,  which  twice  in  the  day  crows  aloud, 
and  claps  his  wings.    Besides,  this  clock  is  decked  with 
many  rare  pictures;  and  being  on  the  inside  of  the 
chuich,  carries  another  frame  to  the  outside  of  the 
walls,  whereon  the  houra  of  the  sun,  the  courses  of  the 
moon,  the  length  of  the  day,  and  such  other  things,  are 
aet  out  with  great  art.' 

Other  ancient  clocks  displayed  procession*  of  saints, 
with  obeisance  to  the  Virgin  and  Child,  &c.;  and  scarcely 
a  town  of  any  importance  was  without  some  curiosity 
of  this  sort  peculiar  to  itself.  Many  curious  specimens 
were  invented  in  the  seventeenth  century,  amongst 
which  were  a  variety  measuring  time,  or  at  least  moved, 
by  balls  running  down  inclined  planes,  swallowed  up 
by,  and  traversing  the  bodies  of,  brazen  serpentf;,  or  de- 
scending in  metallic  groove*,  to  be  again  thrown  up  by 
Archimedean  screw*;  *ome  were  made  to  go  by  their 
own  weight,  deacending  inclined  planes,  and  thus  avoid- 
ing the  caaualtie*  to  which  mainsprings  and  weight 
lines  are  liable;  others,  by  means  of  aprings,  were  even 
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made  to  utmd  aueh  plMMi.  One  waa  atBiply  and  b« 
miously  hung  like  •  lamp  tma  the  oeillng,  and  wae 
Kept  going  br  its  own  deaeent,  the  winding  «p  coutiat- 
ing  merely  of  poahiaf  it  Main  towards  the  eeUlng.  In 
another,  the  dial  formed  the  brim  of  a  plate,  filled  witk 
water,  in  whieh  iwam  a  toitoiao,  turning  marveHoualy 
with  the  hour,  and  over  pointing  towards  it — bv  mag- 
netio  attraction,  aa  every  one  would  now  readily  eon- 
oeive;  and  thia  favourite  idea  waa  ruled  by  many  other 
simple  contrlTauoe*.  Within  the  la*t  few  year*,  not  a 
little  wonder  of  a  similar  kind,  we  reooUeet,  was  ex- 
cited by  a  puEtle-olook,  with  an  hour  hand  proceeding 
from  the  centre  of  a  crystal  dial-plate,  perfectly  trans- 
parent, and  moving  without  any  TiiriDle  connection 
with  mechaniam.  In  thia  oaae  a  piece  of  ilaaa  Itaelf, 
rotating  in  the  interior  of  the  dial,  oonaittuted  the 
reouUite  mechanism. 

More  interesting,  perhaps,  than  any  of  these,  and 
yet  of  the  simplest  construction,  and  of  the  most  oom- 
mon  material,  are  the  eltelrie,  or  rather  tketre-magMtie 
ekeki,  lately  invented  by  Mr  Bain  of  Edinbur^.    The 
prime  mover  of  these  inaohinea  is  the  electric  curranta 
of  the  earth,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  maehineiy,  aa 
thus  described  by  a  party  for  whom  one  of  the  earliest 
was  constructed.  <  On  the  28th  of  August  1844,  Mr  Bain 
set  up  a  small  clock  in  my  drawing-room,  the  pendulum 
of  which  is  in  the  hall,  and  both  instrumenta  in  a  voltaie 
circle  as  follow: — On  the  north-east  *ide  of  my  hooao, 
two  zinc  plates,  a  foot  sauare,  are  sunk  in  a  hole,  and  sus- 
pended by  a  wire,  which  is  passed  through  the  house  to 
the  pendulum  fint,  and  then  to  the  clock.  On  the  south 
*ide  of  the  houae,  at  a  distance  of  about  forty  yards, 
a  hole  was  dug  four  feet  deep,  and  two  sacks  of  com- 
mon coke  buried  in  it;  amonx  the  coke  another  wire  waa 
secured,  and  passed  in  at  the  drawing-room  window, 
and  joined  to  the  former  wire  at  the  clock.    The  ball 
of  the  pendulum  weighs  nine  pounds;  but  it  wa*  moved 
energetically,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  do  so  with 
the  self-same  energy.    The  time  is  to  perfection:  and 
the  cost  of  the  motive  powen  wa*  only  *even  ehiilinn 
and  aixpence.     There  are  but  three  little  wheel*  m 
the  clock,  and  neither  weights  nor  spring;  so  there  ia 
nothing  to  be  wound  up.'    The  electric  clock,  aa  now 
patented  and  employed  by  the  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, i*  *omewhat  differently  constructed.    A  plate  of 
copper,  and  another  of  zinc,  buried  in  the  ground  to 
the_  depth  of  nine  feet,  so  as  to  be  kept  constantlr 
moist,  are  the  generaton  of  the  electric  current,  whi<m 
is  conveyed  directly  to  the  pendulum  by  wire*.    The 
pendulum  is  made  of  wood,  suspended  by  a  steel  spring, 
and  furnished,  as  wal,  with  a  regulating  bob;  the 
current  is  conveyed    :  i-.'m  the  wooden  rod  by  wires,  to 
a  magnetic  coil  a  litv.a  above  the  bob,  and  placed  in 
juxtaposition  to  two  permanent  magnets,  which  main- 
tain the  oscillation ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  pen- 
dulum rod  an  apparatus  is  placed  on  either  side,  for 
the  purpose  of  alternately  making  and  breaking  the 
circuit.    With  the  exception  of  the  break  apparatus, 
the  whole  machine  is  of  extreme  simplicity,  and  little 
liable  to  disarrangement.    Many  of  these  in^nious 
clocks  have  been  since  constructed,  and  an  illuminated 
one,  projected  from  the  front  of  Mr  Bain's  workshop  in 
Edinburgh,  moves,  as  the  inhabitants  can  testify,  with 
the  utmost  regularity.     One  great  advantage  of  this 
invention  is,  that  supposing  every  house  in  a  city  pro- 
vided with  the  simple  apparatus  Wore  referred  to,  one 
electric  current  could  keep  the  whole  in  motion,  and 
thus  preserve  the  most  perfect  uniformity  of  time.    It 
is  not  too  much  to  expect,  therefore,  that  as  wo  have 
now  a  common  supply  and  difiiision  of  gas  and  water, 
so  we  mav  shortly  nave  a  common  difilusion  of  time. 
In  a  highly-civilised  and  business  country,  the  one  is 
almost  as  necessary  as  the  other. 

Miscellaneous  Clockwork. 

The  applications  of  clockwork  to  other  purpoiea  than 
that  of  measttrine  time,  are  numerous  and  important. 
In  all  of  them,  however,  the  principle  is  the  same— 
namely,  the  indication  of  space,  or,  what  is  equivalent| 
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ih»  indkttion  of  lime  it  aumlMr  by  mtekMiiMd  motion. 
Tkttt,  Moordlng  to  th*  unit  m  Miuma,  rar  Mnount 
of  ipMO  m*jr  M  indiratod  eithar  in  »  ngulM  aeriM, 
or  In  »  daeranaing  or  inormuing  aariea^ — tka  Inora- 
omdI  or  doeremant  taking  plaoa  prograaairaly,  or  at 
iatarrftla,  aa  may  b«  wnntad.  Wlut  can  be  done  with 
apaoa,  ean  bo  eaually  acoompliihad  with  regard  to  time 
or  number,  and  that  with  an  aeouraojr  and  preciiion 
that  no  human  powera  can  rival.  It  waa  by  ■pringa, 
and  weight!,  and  clockwork,  that  the  automata  which 
amuaad  our  forefathera  were  moved  and  directed. 
Whether  they  danced  or  made  muiie,  or  in  whatever 
way  tha^  aimulated  the  conduct  of  living  creaturei,  it 
waa  maonaniam  that  governed  their  action*— mechanism 
which  would  have  commanded  our  admiration  the  more, 
that  it  had  been  applied  to  uieful  purpoiei.  All  our 
mUm,  by  which  the  diichaige  of  gaiee  and  liquids  are 
now  meaaured,  are  but  comoinations  of  clockwork ;  as 
are  also  those  numerous  inventions  for  r«9<«ter/ti9  events 
connected  with  atmoapheric  temperature,  rise  and  full 
of  barometric  pressure,  direction  and  furce  of  wind, 
vMlance  of  sentinels,  and  tho  like. 

Thus  by  a  properly-constructed  aiumometer  (literally, 
wind-measurer),  not  only  may  the  furco  and  direction 
of  the  wind  be  ascertained  at  any  given  moment,  but 
the  Instrument  may  be  made  to  trace  or  register  the 
direction  from  which,  and  the  force  with  wnich,  the 
aSrial  current  has  swept  during  every  minute  of  the 
day— all  that  is  necessary  being,  to  place  under  the 
tracing  pencils  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  every  twenty-four 
hours.  In  like  manner,  clocks  are  made  for  registering 
the  daily  flactuations  of  the  barometer,  by  means  of  a 
pencil  wiating  on  the  surface  of  the  mercuiy,  and  made 
to  traverse  a  circular  card,  divided  into  36A  parts  by 
radii  lines,  and  turned  on  its  centre  by  the  clock  once 
a-yaar.  A  curious  time-keeping  method  of  insuring 
the  presence  and  attention  of  night-watchmen  has  been 
raocassAilly  tried  of  late  years.  It  consists  of  a  clock 
with  pins  projecting  round  the  dial,  which  can  only  be 
pushed  inwards  at  a  certain  interval,  when  the  watch- 
man's presence  and  attention  are  required  to  unlock 
the  case,  and  do  so,  otherwise  his  neglect,  and  tho  exact 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  which  bo  was  absent,  is  shown 
by  the  tell-tale.  Amongst  other  recent  inventions  may 
be  noticed  a  lock-clock,  to  pi-erent  bankers'  safes,  &c. 
team  being  opened  except  at  stated  intervals.  So  also 
oilametm  (nmd-metem),  or  instruments  for  measuring 
the  space  travelled  over,  whether  by  pedestrians  or 
wheel-carriages — motion  being  communicated  by  the 
moving  body  to  the  clockwork,  which  is  fitted  with  in- 
dices and  alarums  to  indicate  any  unit  of  distance  re- 
quired. The  same  principles  have  been  applied  to 
machines  for  graduating  scales,  for  engravmg  tints, 
and  other  analogous  processes,  in  which  delicacy  of  line 
and  accuracy  of  distance  are  the  objects  in  view. 

Closely  alUad  to  these  varieties  of  clockwork,  but 
evincing  a  greater  donee  of  scientific  skill,  are  the 
various  mamines  which  havo  from  time  to  time  been 
invented  to  lessen  tho  drudgery  of  Ions  and  continuous 
calculation.  The  principles  upon  which  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  numbers  depend  are  as  fixed  as  nature 
herself;  and  these  once  known,  wheel  machinery  of  deter- 
minate proportions  may  be  constructed  to  perfonn  every 
operation  in  arithmetic  with  the  utmost  facility  and  ac- 
curacy. It  is  well  known  that  in  calculations  mvolving 
tha  powers  and  roots  of  numbers,  progression,  equations, 
logarithms,  and  the  like,  it  not  only  requires  great 
•xpartness,  but  accuracy — an  accuracy  which  is  scarcely 
atwnable  under  the  strictest  human  attention.  Such 
calculations  ara  of  indispensable  utility  in  astronomy, 
navkatiou,  and  geography,  as  well  as  in  oeneral  mathe- 
mMucsj  and  iat  a|>plicatiou,  are  usually  printed  in 
tabular  fi>rms,eiBbraciuff  many  hundred  pages  of  thick- 
set figures.  To  complete  such  tables  with  perfect 
accuracy  would  require  the  life-work  of  several  calcu- 
lators; and  yet,  by  well -arranged  machinery,  it  has 
Iwen  demonstrated  that  they  can  be  calculated  and 
printed,  free  from  errors,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  most  extensive  and  ingenious  of  ealculating  wm- 


ekkm  art  undoubtedly  tkoea  inTentad,  and  so  far  per* 
ftotod,byMrBabbam.  That  eonstraetad  at  tha  expanse 
of  government  for  the  calculation  of  aatronoraieal  and 
nautical  tables,  is,  we  believe,  not  yet  completed,  in 
consequence  of  some  misunderstanding,  which  caused  a 
suspension  of  its  progress  In  10SS.  This  emplmred  130 
figures  in  its  calculation.  At  a  later  period,  Mr  Bab- 
bage  began  another  on  his  own  account,  intended  to 
compute  with  4000  figures!  Uf  the  former  invention, 
Sir  David  Brewster,  in  IBM,  speaks  in  the  foUowfaig 
terms: — '  Of  all  the  machines  which  have  been  con- 
structed in  modem  times,  the  calculating  machine  is 
doubtless  the  most  extraordinary.  Pieces  of  mechanism 
for  performing  particular  arithmetical  operations  have 
been  Ions  a^o  constructed ;  but  these  bear  no  compa- 
rison, either  in  ingenuity  or  in  magnitude,  to  the  nand 
design  conceived,  and  nearly  executed,  by  Mr  Babbaoe.' 
Somewhat  later,  we  find  a  writer  in  Lardner's  Cydo. 
pssdia  stating  that  the  principle  on  which  this  machine 
waa  founded  was  one  of  a  perfectly  general  nature, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  applicable  to  numerical 
tables  of  every  kind,  and  that  it  waa  capable  not  only 
of  computing  and  printing,  with  penect  accuracy, 
an  unlimited  number  of  copies  of  every  numerical 
table  which  has  ever  hitherto  been  wanted,  but  also 
that  it  was  capable  of  printinc  every  table  that  can 
ever  be  required.  It  appears  tnat  the  front  elevation 
of  the  calculating  machinery  presents  seven  upright 
columns,  each  consisting  of  eishteen  cages  of  wheelwork, 
the  mechanism  of  each  cage  being  identically  the  same, 
and  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  capable  of  transmitting 
addition  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  the  other  ca- 
bbie of  transmitting  the  process  of  carrying  upwards; 
lor  it  seems  that  all  calculations  are  by  this  machinery 
reduced  to  the  process  of  addition.  ThOM  will  there- 
fore be  one  hundred  and  thirty-aix  repetitions  of  the 
same  train  of  wheelwork,  each  acting  upon  the  other; 
and  tho  process  of  addition  with  which  the  pen  would 
be  going  on  successively  from  figure  to  figure,  will  here 
be  performed  simultaneously,  and — as  the  mechanism 
cannot  err — with  unfailing  accuracy.  The  results  of 
the  calculating  section  are  transferred  by  mechanical 
means  to  the  printing  machinery,  and  the  types  are 
moved  by  wheelwork,  and  brought  successively  into  the 
proper  position  to  leave  their  impressions  on  a  plate  of 
copper;  this  copper  serving  as  a  mould  from  which 
stereotyped  plates  without  limit  may  be  taken. 

WAICHBS. 

Clocks  and  watches  are  certainly  amongst  the  moat 
perfect,  as,  in  the  civilised  world,  they  are  the  most 
mdispensable,  machines  ever  produced  by  human  inge- 
nuity. '  To  become  a  good  watchmaker,'  says  Berthoud, 
'  it  is  necessary  to  be  an  arithmetician,  in  order  to  find 
the  revolutions  of  each  wheel;  a  geometrician,  to  de- 
termine the  curve  of  the  teeth;  a  mechanician,  to  find 
the  forces  that  must  be  applied;  and  an  artist,  to  be 
able  to  put  into  execution  the  principles  and  rules  which 
these  sciences  prescribe.  He  must  know  how  fluids 
resist  bodies  in  motion;  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold  on 
difiSerent  metals;  and,  in' addition  to  these  acquirements, 
he  must  be  endowed  bv  nature  with  a  happy  genius.' 
No  one  who  has  not  closely  attended  to  the  matter, 
can  conceive  the  difficulty  which  has  been  experienced 
even  in  dividing  circles  for  the  wheels  of  a  watch  into 
the  requisite  number  of  rigorously  equal  parts,  and 
in  *  pitchiiiff'  them  in,  or  adjusting  *them  one  vrith 
another.  All  the  resources  of  art  shown  by  Ramsden, 
Troughton,  and  other  eminent  mathematical  instru- 
ment makers,  have  been  here  called  into  requisition. 
And  as  to  the  delicacy  of  touch  and  adjustment  neces- 
sary in  the  mere  regulation  of  the  mechanism,  afler 
being  thus  accurately  made  and  'pitched  in,'  some 
slight  idea  may  be  fonned  from  the  fact,  which  we  give 
in  the  words  of  Mr  Thomson,  that  '  a  second  (a  mere 
pulsation)  is  divided  into  four  or  five  parts,  marked  by 
the  vibrations  of  a  watch-balance,  and  each  of  these 
divlrions  is  fre<]|uently  required  to  be  lessened  an  exact 
2880th  part  of  its  momentary  duration !'    England  hai 
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giMt  honour  in  ImtIds  MlvMictd  tha  itrt  of  mtoli- 
making  to  iU  piwaut  high  condition. 

Bofora  •ntoriog  upon  *  dMoription  of  tho  vMrioua 
pMta.  wo  hora  prMont  tho  gononu  •mngomont  of  tho 
whoolwork  of  m  common  rortical  w»t«h — tho  fl«mo- 
plntoo  boiiy  omittod,  and  tho  dial  being  luppoood  to 
00  turned  oownmuda  i — B  i«  tlte  bami  or  drum,  con* 
tnining  tha  ipring  which  produceo  the  motion.  F  it 
ib»fimi,  oonnocted  with  tho  bnrrol  bjr  the  ohnin  e.  W 
ia  the  ftUM-whul,  enllad  alio  tho  flnt  or  gront  wheel, 
which  tumi  with  the  Aiiee,  and  worka  into  the  pinion 


D,  called  the  etnlre-whtel  pinion  t  thia  centre  pinion, 
with  the  centre  wheel  or  leoond  wheel  D',  tuma  once 
in  an  hour.  The  centre  wheel  D'  worka  into  the  (A*nf> 
tehttt  pinion  E;  and  on  the  aame  arbor  ia  E',  the  third 
wAm/,  which  girea  motion  to  tho  fourth  or  ceii<ra<«- 
wltetl  pinion  U,  and  along  with  it  the  centrate  wheel 
O'.  The  teeth  of  thia  wheel  are  placed  at  right  anglea 
to  ita  plane,  and  act  on  the  pinion  U,  called  the 
balance-wheel  pinion ;  W  being  the  balance  wheel,  or 
•cope  wheel,  or  crown  wheel,  attached  to  the  aame 
arbor.  The  balance  wheel  acta  on  the  two  paUele  p,  p, 
attached  to  the  verge  or  arbor  of  the  balance  K ;  and 
tbeae  being  placed  at  a  diatance  from  each  other,  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  balance  wheel,  and  ii  different 
plocea,  receive  alternately  from  the  acape  wheel  an 
impetua  in  oppoaite  directiona,  which  keepa  up  the 
vibratory  motion  of  the  balance.  Such  ia  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  powera  and  motiona;  we  ihali  now 
proceed  to  the  analysis  :— 

Halntpriog  and  Fuwe. 

The  invention  of  the  mainspring  in  plaoe  of  the 
weight,  was  the  first  p^-requisite  to  the  formation  of 
the  watch.  But  although  tlie  mainspring  was  applied 
aa  the  maintaining  power  to  time-piecea  of  a  very  im- 
perfect deacription,  called  watches,  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  although  the  balance  had, 
in  such  instruments  as  these,  assumed  ita  preaont  form 
of  a  vibrating  ring,  with  the  greatest  weight  of  courae 
accumulated  round  a  circumference,  it  was  not  until 
the  apiral  hair-sprini^  woa  applied  to  the  balaitce,  some 
time  after  the  invention  of  the  pendulum,  as  a  substi- 
tute in  clocks  for  the  balance  itself,  that  a  compara- 
tively useless  machine  was  converted  into  a  time-mea- 
surer nearly  as  accurate,  even  in  its  ordinary  form,  aa 
tho  pendulum  clock.  Though  the  invention  of  the 
buliuice-spring,  however,  was  comp<irbt<vply  an  early 
improvement,  and  the  greatest  tho  \tii"h  has  ever  re- 
ceived, we  must  pass  it  over  in  the  meantime,  till  we 
briefly  describe  those  parts  of  the  incchaniam  which  first 
rendered  the  existence  of  the  watch  possible  at  all. 

The  maimpring  consists  of  a  coil  of  thin  elastic  steel 
ribbon,  enclosed  in  a  miniature  barrel  or  '  drum,'  to 
the  inner  side  of  which  the  outer  end  of  the  coil  is 

fixed,  while  the  inner  ia 
fixed  to  an  axis  at  the 
centre  of  the  drum,  and 
round  which  it  may  be 
wound  or  twisted,  so  as, 
by  its  elasticity  and  re- 
coil, to  cause  the  drum 
to  make  aa  many  revolutions  aa  it  makea  turns  itself 
while  it  unwinds.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  main 
power  which  sets  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  watch 
in  moti<w.  But  it  ia  evident  that  this  power,  if  thus 
at  once  applied  to  the  wheels,  would  cause  them  to 
move  with  fees  and  less  rapidity  as  it  became  uncoiled, 
and  aa  ita  apringiug  power  of  course  became  exhausted; 
so  that  uttleas  tiie  wheela  were  so  oonatructed  that 
onl^  the  middle  tuma  were  required  to  be  in  action^ 


and  not  thoae  la  whieh  It  ia  at  iU  grMtaat  w  !(•  )«Mi 
powar,  a  fore*  aiUBeiently  equal  area  far  otdluMy 
purpoaaa  could  not  b*  thoa  obtaiaad.  Fnaoh  aprias - 
cloduL  atianga  to  aay,ar«  atUl.in  general, aiada  on  tab 
dafeetlve  prmclnlai  but  Engliah  watchaa  aad  aprhu;* 
doeka  are  aupplied  with  a^fuaoo,'  which  eorrama  n» 
inequalitiea  or  tha  mainapring  with  a  ^plidty  oaljr 
equalled  by  its  ingenuity. 

The  Aw*  i* 
a  cone  with  a 
apiral  groove, 
attached  to  the 
aide  of  the  first 
wheel  of  tha 
watch,  and  con- 
nected with  the  barrel  or  drum  containing  the  main* 
spring  by  a  chain,  hooked,  at  ita  enda,  to  both.  Tha 
flguro  to  tho  right,  in  the  above  cut,  ia  the  fUaee;  that 
to  the  left  ia  the  barrel. 

In  winding  a  watch,  the  key  ia  placed  on  the  axia  of 
tha  fuaee,  and  the  chain  is  wound  off  the  barrel  on  to 
the  cone  of  the  fusee.  When  fully  so  wound,  the  apriag 
ia  at  ita  greateat  power  of  recoil;  but  the  chain  being 
then  round  the  smallest  part  of  the  cone,  the  influenea 
of  the  spring  on  the  wheels  ia  at  ita  leoat  amount:  while, 
juat  aa  the  power  of  the  sprins  relaxes  and  diminishoa« 
the  cone  anUrges,  and  its  lever  influence  hence  in- 
creases. The  fusee,  in  short,  is  a  variable  lever,  worked 
by  the  mainspring,  with  more  purchase  when  it  has 
less  power,  and  with  less  purchase  when  it  has  mora 
power.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  contrivance,  completely 
auawering  the  intended  puipose,  when  properly  made. 
By  nieana  of  a  spring  contained  in  the  interior  of  tha 
fuaee-wheel,  the  watch  ia  maintained  in  motion,  whila 
the  fusee  itself  is  turned  by  the  watch-key  in  winding 
up  the  mainspring.  This  ia  called  the  goinp  ftuet. 
When  the  watch  or  spring-clock  has  no  fusee,  at  all 
(and  in  ver^  flat  watches  no  fuseo  can  be  introduced), 
the  barrel  is  immediately  attached  to  the  first  wheel. 
In  every  case,  however,  the  power  of  the  spring  ia 
conveyed  through  the  wheels,  by  nearly  the  aama 
arrangement  in  all  watchea  and  clocks,  to 

The  Esoapament. 

On  the  peculiar  construction  of  this  part  of  tha 
mechanism,  so  aa  beat  to  keep  up  the  vibrationa  of  tha 
balance,  the  superiority  of  one  watch  over  another 
principally  depends;  though  much  of  course  also  de- 
pends on  the  skill  of  the  workman,  and  the  quality  of 
nis  materials,  in  the  construction  of  everp  part  of  ao 
delicate  a  machine.  The  escapement,  however,  accord- 
ing to  ita  peculiar  form,  ia  that  by  which  the  watch  i« 
chiefly  distinguished: — 

The  verticm  watch  is 
so  named  from  ita  old 
vertical  escapement. 
This  particular  mode 
of  escapement  is  still 
made  in  common 
watchea,  where  it  an- 
swers sufiidently  well; 
but  when  applied  to 
clocks  regulated  by  pendulums,  ia  found  to  lie  exoead« 
indy  defective.  The  mechanism  of  thia — the  eroioa- 
wheel  eacapement,  aa  it  is  technically  called — will  be 
readily  understood  by  reference  to  the  preceding  figuia. 

The  horizontal  or 
cylinder  vateh  ia  ao 
named  from  the  hori- 
zontal escapement  of 
Graham,  mtroduced 
about  the  banning 
of  last  century.  In 
this  mo<le  of  escape- 
ment, the  impulse  ia 
nven  to  a  hollow  out  in  the  cylindrical  axia  of  iha 
balance,  by  teeth  of  a  peculiar  form,  projecting  from  a 
horizontal  crpwn  wheel. 

The  levtr  wOek  ia  ao  named  from  the  lever  aacapa- 
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nmt  of  Mnd||a,  in  wktch  lh«  ImpulM  ii  fiT«n  to  tho 

mImico  by  »  lertr  at- 
tkohod  to  crutch  or 
anchor  p»ll«t«,  p,  p. 

Tho  auaUx  iMfcA  is 
■o  nftiDM  (Voin  tho 
duplex  •MkponiMit  of 
lloolia,  porfectod  by 
Tyrer,  in  which  the 
iinpulM  ii  fflren  by  • 
whoei  ftimiihed  with 
two  wts  of  toeth. 
TT'  »!•  the  teeth  of 
repoie,  lying  in  the 
plane  of  the  wheel;  If  are  the  teeth  of  iropulie,  and 
itand  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel ; 
P  ii  the   impulM  pallet,  fixed  upon   the   arbor  of 

the  balance,  iromedi- 
atelr  aboro  the  plane 
of  the  wheel,  to  that 
itf  extremity  or  claw 
may  be  caught  by  the 
teeth  1 1',  and  receire 
the  impuliefVom  them 
as  they  suocessiTcly 
pass.  A  small  ruby 
roller  is  also  placed 
upon  the  arbor,  be- 
hind  the  pallet,  bar- 
ing a  notch  in  one  side  of  it  for  receiving  the  teeth 
TT'.  When  the  tooth  <  has  passed  the  claw  of  the 
pallet,  the  tooth  T  falls  upon  the  ruby  roller,  where  it 
wets,  until,  by  the  returning  ribration  of  the  balance, 
the  notch  is  brought  to  the  point  of  the  tooth.  The 
tooth  then  falls  into  the  notch,  and  thus  passes  the 
roller,  and  the  next  impulse  tooth  f  comes  up  to  the 
pallet,  where  it  acts  with  great  adTantage,  in  oonse- 
quenoa  of  the  long  lerer.  As  the  successive  impulses 
an  given  in  the  same  direction,  the  balance  necessarily 
makes  two  vibrations  for  each  impulae  given  by  the 
npright  tooth.  The  main  advantage  of  this  construc- 
tion consists  in  there  being  only  on^  pallet,  and  in  the 
action  being  independent  of  great  accuracy  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  teeth  of  the  'scape-wheel,  which  is  indis- 
ponsable  in  the  case  of  the  escapements  above  described. 

~~~. —  The  detached  watch 

y-fi^''  ^'N>..  is    so    named    from 

/x  //     x\  the  detached  escape- 

ment of  Berthoud, 
improved  bv  Arnold 
and  Eanishaw,  in 
which  the  vibrations 
of  the  balance  are 
free,  or  detached  from 
the  influence  of  the 
crown-wheel,  unless 
at  the  instant  when 
it  receives  its  im- 
pulse and  unlocking;  tho  wheels  standing  still  till 
then.  In  the  diograra,  F  is  the  main  pallet,  project- 
ing from  the  arbor  of  the  balance-wheel,  concen- 
tric with  which  is  another  small  ]>allet  0,  called  the 
H/limg  palkl,  which,  when  the  balance  is  vibrating,  lifts 
a  slender  spring  *,  so  as  to  set  at  liberty  the  tooth  held 
or  locked  by  the  detent  d,  which  projects  from  the 
spring.  As  in  the  case  of  the  duplex,  the  balance  here 
makes  two  vibrations  for  each  impulse  This  mode  of 
escapement,  which  requires  no  oil,  forms  a  peculiar 
feature  of  tlie  chronometer  or  marine  time-keeper. 

On  the  respective  merits  of  these  different  kinds  of 
watehea,  a  war  useftil  hints  will  be  afterwards  given. 
That*  are  maaj  other  escapements,  but  those  only 
now  poiated  out  are  in  general  use. 

Balance  and  Balaiice-Sprlii,7, 

These  are  the  only  other  parts  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  watch  of  which  it  is  necessaiy  here  to  treat. 
^  The  balance,  as  may  be  seen  tcom  the  representa- 
tiooi  of  it  in  connection  with  the  different  escapements 
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just  noticed,  is  a  wheel  flnely  poised  on  Its  axis;  th« 
pivot-hoiss  in  which  it  tuma  being  firaquently— in  ohro. 
nometers  and  clooks,  as  well  as  la  watohee— j*w*tl«d, 
or  made  of  small  rubies,  diamonds,  k*  as  those  of 
other  of  the  wheels  also  are,  for  the  sake  of  durability. 
The  natural  efllbct  of  an  impulse  given  to  stieh  a  wheal 
would  be  a  complete  rotation  on  Its  axis.  Thia,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  already  seen,  is  convertible,  by  vari- 
ous escapements,  into  a  vibratory  motion.  But  as  in 
docks  the  pendulum  was  found  to  be  a  most  invaluable 
a<Uunct,  absorbing,  as  it  were,  in  its  own  more  or  Ism 
extended  oscillation  every  inequality  in  the  rotation 
of  the  wbeelwork,  or  the  vibrntiun  of  the  balance, 
■oniethiiig  of  precisely  the  same  nature  for  watch 
escapements  was  the  great  desideratum,  when  tho 
bulance-spring  or  hair-spring  was  invented;  and,  from 
this  analogy,  It  even  acquirra  the  name  of  the  pendu- 
lum-spring— improperly  so,  however,  as  Koid  remarks, 
es])ecially  as  there  is  a  peudulum-sprliig  of  another 
description  altogether.* 

Hiniple  and  onvious  as  the  suggestion  of  the  regula- 
tive influence  of  a  spring,  applied  to  the  vibrating 
mechanism  of  the  watch-balance,  in  place  of  either 
weight  or  pendulum,  inajr  now  appear,  especiailv  after 
the  idea  of  the  mainspring,  as  a  substitute  tor  the 
maintaining  weight,  had  Ixwii  sug^sted,  this  has  been 
held  to  be  a  crowning  invention  in  the  mechanijim  of 
the  watch;  and  the  honour  of  its  first  sucgestion  has 
been  claimed  by  no  less  than  three  very  eiulnent  men — 
by  Dr  Hooke,  by  Abb£  Hautefeuille,  a  Frenchman,  and 
by  Jlliygmis,the  Dutch  astronomer.  It  was  ultimately 
proved,  that  although  Hiiygens  had  applied  for  a  pa- 
tent at  Paris  in  1674,  Hautefeuille  had  done  so  several 
years  before;  while  Hooke  had  made  a  similar  applica- 
tion in  England  in  I6A8.  To  Hooke,  therefore,  must 
be  attributed  the  first  idea  of  the  balance-spring. 

In  its  application  to  the  balance 
of  a  watch,  one  of  the  extremities  («) 
of  the  spring  is  fastened  to  a  point 
independent  of  the  balance,  while 
the  other  is  attached  near  its  axis. 
When  the  balance  is  at  rest,  the 
spring  is  inclined  neither  way,  this 
position  being  called  the  point  of  rest; 
but  when  the  impulse  is  given  to  the  balance  by  the 
crown  wheel  of  the  escapement,  it  is  clear  that  now  a 
rotatory  motion  of  the  balance  cannot  take  place,  even 
though  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  form  of  the 
escapement  to  prevent  it ;  the  balance  will  now  only 
move  round  so  far  as  the  impulse  given  is  able  to  over- 
come the  elastic  resistance  of  the  spring ;  and  when 
that  resistance  becomes  equal  to  the  impulse  given,  the 
balance  will  stop  for  a  moment,  and  then  be  driven 
back  by  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  spring,  continuing  thus 
to  vibrate  so  long  as  the  impulse  is  repeated  or  the 
watch  is  in  motion. 

The  recoil  of  the  spring  is  sufficient  to  drive  back 
the  balance  to  a  distance  nearly  double  the  length  of 
its  first  motion ;  this  is  therefore  called  the  long  arc  of 
vibration.  But  when  the  motion  of  the  Iwlance  is  free, 
with  a  certain  length  of  spring,  the  long  arc  of  vibra- 
tion is  made  in  less  time  than  the  short  one,  to  which 
the  impulse  is  given :  vrith  a  spring  of  greater  length 
this  principle  is  reversed;  whence  it  was  concluded  by 
Le  Rov  and  Berthoud,  that  equality  of  time,  or  uochro- 
ni»m,  in  unequal  vibrations,  could  be  more  easily  ob- 
tained hy  lengthening  the  spring  than  by  tapering  it. 
In  principle,  too,  the  stronger  and  shorter  the  spring, 

•  This  little  iBstrnment,  the  halr-aiirlnr,  Is  no  less  remarkable 
for  the  •xtrams  dellcaoy  of  its  oonstniotlon,  than  for  the  great 
value  whioh  it  shows  the  possibUlty  of  giving  to  a  pieoa  of  steel, 
of  azceadingljr  small  and  Inaignifleaat  appearaoce,  by  manual 
labour.  Fonr  thooHuid  hair-s|irlngs  soaroaly  weigh  more  than 
a  single  ounoe,  but  cost  often  mora  than  £1000 1  *  The  obiaal  of 
the  soulptor,'  as  Mr  Thomaon  Juatly  lematka,  '  may  add  im- 
mansa  value  to  a  bhwk  of  marble,  and  the  eameo  may  become 
of  great  jrice  from  the  labour  bsstowad,  hut  art  olTen  no  ez- 
ampla  whstein  the  ooat  of  the  material  is  so  gnatij  eahanosd 
by  human  skill  as  in  the  balanoe-spring.' 
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tk«  qiloliar  will  b«  iU  Tiliraticni.  Thui  tfreoU  of  mi 
•itrviMljr  T«rie«l  JeH-riptlon  o»ii  b«  produced  on  tha 
••liona  of  »  wateh  hy  tb«  iligbtMt  dlll«rtno«  of  Imgth 
and  Upwr  In  »  h»lr-ipring.  And  it  I*  thui  that  tha 
oonactiiaaa  of  tha  time-kaaplng  la  eiaantlaUy  dapan- 
dent  on  tha  prlnoipla  adoptad  In  tha  formation  of  tbia 
apparantly  nimt  liiaif(niiicaiit  littla  appandaffa.  80  much 
la  thit  tha  caao,  that  if  tha  hair-iprina  ba  iKKhronal 
in  a  tnt  or  dataohed  aicapamuiit,  tha  tima  ahown  will 
ba  tha  aama,  notwitbitanding  cbangaa  in  tha  motion 
of  tha  wbaala,  or  oTen  in  tha  |)oirar  of  tha  niain- 
ipring.    In  Kngland,  whara  tiiue-liaapari  hara  iMten 

brought  to  their  great- 
eat  parfaction,  it  ta 
conaiaera<l  that  iao- 
chroniim  ia  moit  aaailjr 
attaiuublo  hj  naing 
the  cylindrical  helia- 
cal ipritig  (a),  which  ia 
ai<plied  to  all  marina 
clirononietara. 
Ona  of  tha  moat  recent  improveiuenta  in  watchaa,  or 
rather  in  chronomatan,  baa  been  iiirented  and  patented 
hy  Mr  Dent  of  London,  and  conalata  in  coating  the 
balance  and  balance-apring  with  gold  by  tha  electro- 
metallurgio  proceaa  (aee  Kluctricitv),  by  which  meana 
thny  are  aacured  fVom  ruit.  Another  invention  of  the 
lama  gantlenian  ia  that  of  balance  or  hair-apringa  made 
of  0MM,  which,  aingular  to  aay,  appear  decidedly  pre- 
ferable to  thoaa  of  itael,  their  principal  diaadvantaga 
being  tha  difficulty  of  making  them  with  fartainty  or 
aoounoy, 

Compenaation. 

But  let  a  watch  be  ever  so  perfect — in  the  correction 
of  the  iiiequalitioa  of  its  mainapriug  by  a  fuaee  mathe- 
matically adjusted  to  it,  in  the  fonnation  and  the 
position  or  pitching  in  of  all  its  wheels  and  pinions, 
in  the  principle  and  execution  of  its  esca|>eiiient,  and 
even  in  the  accuracy  with  which  its  hair-spring  vibrates 
in  equal  times — still  it  will  vary  in  the  time  it  indi- 
cates OH  tvtry  change  9f  t»tnptratw»,  howoTor  slight, 
unless  it  be  eomptniated. 

Prom  what  we  have  already  stated  in  treating  of 
the  compensation-pendulum  in  clocks,  the  intelligent 
reader  will  readily  appreciate  the  difficulties  to  be  here 
overcome,  and  will  probably  conclude,  that  aa  in  clocks 
the  conii^ensation  has  been  effected  by  means  of  the 
pendulum,  so  in  watches  it  must  have  been  effected  by 
means  of  the  balance -spring  or  balance.  Such  is  the 
fact:  but  as  there  waa  no  room  here,  and  indeed  no 
analogous  opportunity,  for  the  introduction  of  mercury, 
the  idea  of  compensation  by  virtue  of  the  different 
degrees  of  expansion  in  different  metals,  as  in  the 
gridiron  pendulum,  was  the  only  one  that  remained  to 
bo  entertained ;  and  here  also  the  ingenuity  of  human 
invention  has  indeed  triumphed;  and  the  method  of 
making  compound  balances  tor  watches  has  been  justly 
considered  one  of  the  most  curious  of  our  metalline 
manufactures.  When  completed,  the  compensation 
balance  consists  of  a  double  or  compound  rim  or  ring, 
the  outer  part  of  which  is  of  brass,  and  the  inner  of 
steel,  to  wliich  the  brass  is  added  while  in  a  molten 
state.  The  opposite  sides  of  this  ring  are  united  bv  a 
steel  bar,  the  whole  of  the  steel  part,  indeed,  being 
filed  out  of  one  piece  of  metal.  One  half  of  the  ring 
ia  then  cut  or  filed  away  at  ono  side  of  the  bar,  and  the 
other  half  at  the  other  side,  as  represented  in  the  figure 
last  above  given ;  and  the  balance  is  loaded  either  with 
small  screws,  as  in  that  figure,  or  with  sliding  weights 
on  each  half  of  the  ring,  in  order  to  regulate  the  rate 
of  the  chronometer  or  watch.  The  compensation,  then, 
is  thus  effected  :  an  increase  of  temperature  diminithei 
the  elastic  force  of  the  hair-spring,  which  would  cause 
the  machine  to  Iom  time;  but  the  same  degree  of  heat 
expands  the  outer  or  brazen  part  of  the  ring  of  the 
balance  more  than  it  does  the  inner  or  steel  part — brass 
expanding  more  than  steel  by  heat,  and  contracting 
piote  by  cold — and  so,  not  being  able  to  separate,  a 


enrratura  of  tha  whoU  am  af  tka  Hnf  {wttiria  aniMt, 
which  laaaani  tha  Inartla  or  ohaoking  waigkt  of  tM 
balanaat  so  that  tka  luir-apring  now  r«fii4r««  laaa  foraa 
to  influanoa  It  to  tha  same  dagraa  aa  bafura;  and  thai 
its  lou  of  power  Is  eomptntitd.  On  tha  other  hand, 
cold  incrtati  the  elaatlo  forca  of  tha  hair-spring,  whiek 
would  causa  tha  machine  to  guin  time;  but  tka  braaa 
contracting  mora  than  t^  >  steal,  curves  tha  arm  oul- 
wanU,  and  increaaea  tha  inertia,  or  resiatanea  of  tka 
balanf  ,  aH'^'ving  tha  apring  no  more  influence  over  U 
now  thai.  \k  i-ad  before.  The  screws  are  turned  in  or 
out,  or  the  place  of  the  sliding  weights  adjusted,  by 
experiments  on  the  rata  of  tha  machine;  so  that  If  an 
Increase  of  temperature  causae  it  to  gain  tima,  or  % 
decrease  to  lose,  the  screws  must  ba  turned  outwards, 
or  the  weights  moved  farther  Avm  tha  ends  of  tha  armi; 
If  the  contrary  ba  tha  case,  than  of  couna  tha  oontrary 
changes  must  be  made. 

Tha  compensation -curb  is  another  instrument  for 
correcting  variations  in  the  rata  of  going  ftvm  varia- 
tions in  temperature.  It  limits  or  extendi  tha  langtk 
of  movement  in  the  hair-ipring  itaalf,  by  a  salf-roovlng 
action,  also  caused  by  a  differanca  in  the  affect  of  change 
of  temperature  on  two  different  metals,  and  Is  called 
a  curA,  from  the  name  of  a  small  piece  of  mechanism 
which  operates  similarly  on  tha  balance-spring  in  regu- 
lating a  watch  by  hand. 

CIIRONOMETIM. 

The  term  chrmcmettr  is,  properly  speaking,  nppll. 
cable  to  all  time-keepers,  but  it  is  now  mora  usually 
applied  to  marine  tii  le-keepers  only,  which  are  ma- 
chines  of  a  size  between  watches  and  clocks.     Some 
watches,  however,  made  like  chrr  '  'letera  in  every 
respect  but  in  size,  are  called  pocket  chronometer*.    But 
neither  of  these  are  anything  elM  than  merely  suok 
time-keepers  as  combine  all  those  chief  axcellencea  In 
horological   invention  just  described,  including  com- 
pensation balance,  cylindrical  spring,  detached  escape- 
ment, &c.  so  as  to  constitute  the  most  accurate  time- 
meaaurer  possible ;   the  purpose  of  marine    chrono- 
meters being  to  discover  the  longitude  at  sea;  for  U 
is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  the  exact  difference  In 
time  between  two  places  on  different  meridians,  in 
order  to  determine  their  difference  of  longitude,  or 
distance  eastward  or  westward  of  each  other.    Revert- 
ing to  what  has  been  already  mid  on  this  subject  under 
Astronomy,  the  general  reader  will  at  once  perceive 
that  SI)  sonn   aa  a  time-keeper  could  be  made  that 
would  keep  time  with  perfect  accuracy,  such  an  instru- 
ment, set  to  the  time  of  any  seaport,  for  instance,  in 
Britain — whose   precise    meridian    or   longitude  waa 
known — and  earned  abroad  in  a  vessel  saiung  thence, 
would  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  longitude 
at  sea,  b;jr  simply  observing  the  instant  that  the  sun 
reached  his  meridian  there,  when  of  course  it  rrould  be 
mid-day,  or  tr-elve  o'clock  noon;  and  at  the  same  time 
observing  the  difference  between  this  time  and  that 
shown  by  the  time-keeper,  which  would  necessarily 
be  different  if  the  longitude  was  different — the  amount 
of  the  difference  giving  him   his   longitude,  on  the 
calculation  that  15  degrees  east  or  west  make  one  how 
of  time,  or  15  geographical  miles  <mt  minute.    If,  for 
example,  the  time-keeper  hod  been  set  to  time  at  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  observatory  [where,  in  fact,  chro- 
nometers are  now  usually  adjusted,  and  where  a  signal 
hoisteil  every  day  on  the  instant  that  twelve  o'clock 
strikes,  or  rather  on  the  instant  that  the  sun  arrives  at 
the  meridian  there,  proclaims  the  true  time  of  day,  on 
that  meridian,  to  all  the  mariners  in  sight  of  it,  thai 
they  may  be  able,  without  trouble  or  mistake,  to  adjust 
their  chronometers  accordingly],  and  if  it  waa  but  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  time-keeper  thus  set,  while  it  was  of  course 
twelve  o'clock  ov  mid-day  at  the  time  and  place  whers 
the  meridian  was  taken  at  sea,  then  that  place  must 
have  been  in  longitude  15  degrees  wat  of  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  one  o'clock 
instead    of  eleven  at   that   moment,  the    longituda 
must  have  been  15  degrees  tatt,  not  west,  of  the  meri> 
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diu  of  OiMnVridi.  By  knowing  kIm  the  time  iriien 
■ay  pwtieaUr  Rtur  yMed  tlie  meridiui  kt  Ctaeeniridi, 
the  BSTlgktor,  in  a  •unilw  mviner,  could  odcukte  hit 
longitude  by  an  obterration  of  the  Mune  itar  at  lea. 
Jjuuu  oheerrationi,  eclipwe,  or  the  likoi  might  be 
made  um  of  on  limilar  pnnoiplee. 

It  wee  a  clear  perception  of  the  fact,  that  the  longi- 
tude might  thus  be  at  any  time  determined,  oould 
time-keepeiB  be  made  to  meaiure  time  with  accuracy, 
that  led.Sir  Iiaac  Newton  and  othen  to  recommend  to 
govemment  the  offer  of  a  public  reward  for  the  aocom- 
uliehipent  of  so  desirable  an  object;  and  it  was  the 
hope  of  reaping  the  splendid  reward  of  X20,000,  which 
goTCtnment  aooordingly  did  ofier,  that  formed  the  very 
mainspring  to  allthose  high  exertions  of  horological 
ingenuity  which  led  to  the  final  success  of  John  Har- 
rison, after  an  unwearied  labour  of  forty  years— a 
■uooess  which,  in  turn,  resulted  in  the  present  hkhly 
advanced  state  of  horology,  the  perfection  of  which,  as 
»  most  scientific  art,  is  perhaps  only  paralleled  by  the 
aarfeetion  of  astronomy  as  a  connate  science  deeply 
udebted  to  it,  and  indeed  to  which  it  is  as  iudispena- 
able,  in  almost  erery  respect,  to  the  present  condition 
of  sodety. 

rSEFUL  HINTS. 

For  the  attainment  of  habits  of  punctuality,  for  the 
ngolr  'ion  of  the  usual  ru  iitine  of  business  and  of  every- 
day life,  for  the  morning's  timely  arousement  and  the 
erening's  sufficient  repose,  and  for  other  and  innumer- 
able purposes  of  conTonience,  necessity,  and  pleasure, 
much,  in  reality,  often  depends  on  the  judicious  selec- 
tion of  a  time-keeper.  And  even  the  character  of  a 
young  man  has  been  known  to  be  each  influenced  by 
the  quality  of  his  watch,  the  possessor  of  an  accurate 
timekeeper  becoming  ambitious  ti>  emulate  its  excel- 
lence, and  thus  gradually  acquiring  habits  remarkable 
for  punctuality.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted — eren 
though  in  many  cases  a  very  indifferent  time-keeper 
may  be  thought  all  that  is  required  for  general  pur- 
poses— that  no  efficient  instruction  can  be  given  to  the 
mexperienced,  especially  towards  the  selection  of  a 
watdi,  as  none  but  a  workman  possessing  the  highest 
knowledge  of  his  art  is  capable  of  formmg  a  correct 
opinion  of  its  relative  merits.  The  hints  given  by  a 
■kilful  and  practical  artist  himself^  however,  who  has 
had  years  of  the  most  attentive  and  constant  expe- 
rience, cannot  but  be  deemed  invaluable;  and  as  such 
w«  would  especially  recommend  to  the  inexperienced 
in  horology,  a  popular  little  volume,  published  by 
Messrs  Boone  of  New  Bond  Street — namely,  '  Thom- 
•on's  Time  and  Time-Keepers,'  for  the  useful  as  well 
as  pleasing  and  interesting  instruction  with  which  it  is 
■tend. 

Amonnt  many  valuable  hints  for  the  proper  selec- 
tion of  time-keepers  contained  in  Mr  Thomson's  little 
volume,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  briefly  instancing 
the  following;  and  first  of  clocks: — These,  in  general, 
measure  time  more  accurately  than  watches,  especially 
^ht-day  weight  or  Ions-clocks,  which  are  also  cheapest. 
Long  and  heavy  pendulums  are  to  be  ^treferied.  The 
pendulum  should  occupv  the  whole  available  length  of 
tue  case,  except  in  regulators,  or  in  pendulums  bMting 
seconds.  A  bght  pendulum  shows  a  clock  to  be  badly 
constructed,  or  deficient  in  power.  Steel  rods  are  better 
than  brass,  well -seasoned  and  varnished  wood  than 
■teel,  and  compensation-rods  than  either.  The  clock 
■hoald  be  steadily  fixed  to  the  wall,  or  firmly  placed  on 
$krM  feet  sufficientlv  far  apart,  so  that  the  mechanism 
may  be  uninfluenced  by  the  oscillations  of  the  pendu- 
lum. Clocks  are  regulated  by  lengthening  the  pendu- 
lum, to  mdke  them  lose,  and  by  shortening  it,  to  make 
them  gain ;  tlus  is  very  generally  done  by  turning  a 
nut  or  screw  b*fow  the  weight  or  bob  of  the  pendulum, 
to  the  tij^  to  gain,  or  to  Me  l^  to  loie;  or,  if  the  screw 
is  oAoM  the  weight,  the  rule  is  reverted.  Many  French 
tdooki,  and  a  few  old  English  ones,  are  liable  to  deianM- 
meat  in  striking,  unless  the  hands  are  moved  rapidly 
Joncmrd.   The  hiuidf  of  English  clocks,  in  general,  may 


be  turned  eitlMr  w*y  without  ii^uiy,  and  the  same  with 
a  watch,  nnlim  it  haa  an  alarum. 

An  intelligent,  eaieftil  man,  may  be  safcly  trusted 
with  the  cleaniBg,  adjusting,  or  repaiiing  of  olocks, 
while  a  diveteitv  of  talent  ahd  expeiienoe  is  neoes- 
saiv  to  qualify  him  for  the  numipiuaMon  of  watdiee. 
'  The  possessor  of  a  good  picture  would  doubtless 
inquire  into  the  ability  of^the  artist  before  he  in- 
trusted him  to  retouch  it ;  and  this  caution  is  eqniJly 
necessary  for  a  watch,  as  many  of  the  best  construc- 
tion have  sustained  irreparable  injury  from  the  hands 
of  unskilful  workmen,  Eton  bad  watches  (which 
are  by  far  the  greatest  number)  require  the  aid  of 
better  hands  than  those  which  constructed  them.'  A 
clever  utist  may  enable  even  a  bad  watch  to  perform 
tolerably  well.  Watches  should  ordinarily  be  cleaned 
every  second  or  third  year;  small,  flat,  or  complicated 
ones  oftener.  All  require  care  in  handling.  They 
should  be  regularly  wound  as  nearly  at  the  same  hour 
as  poMible ;  and  while  being  wound,  should  be  held 
steadily  in  the  hand,  so  as  to  have  no  circular  motion 
themselves.  When  hung  up,  let  the  watch  have  sup- 
port, and  be  perfectly  at  rest;  or  when  laid  horisontally, 
let  it  be  pls«ed  on  a  soft  substance  for  more  general 
support,  (^herwise  the  motion  of  the  balance  will  gene- 
rate a  pendulous  motion  of  the  watch,  causing  much 
variation  in  time.  Should  a  watch  vary  by  neat  or 
cold,  as  when  worn  or  not  worn  in  the  pocket,  the 
bauds  may  be  set  to  time ;  but  the  regulator  should 
not  be  altered,  if  set  to  the  ordinaiy  tempAtature  of  the 
season.  Compensation- watches,  if  properly  constructed, 
do  not  80  vary.  A  trial  even  of  a  year  or  two  is  no 
proof  of  the  substantial  worth  of  a  watch.  Dealers 
themselves  may  be  deceived.  A  duplex  watch  may  be 
very  bad,  while  a  vertical  one  may  be  very  good,  so 
that  workmanship  is  as  important  as  prihciple.  Many 
low-priced  and  bad  watches  have  eight  or  even  ten 
holes  jewelled,  while  manv  good  and  costly  ones  have 
but  four:  a  hole  can  be  jewelled  for  three  shillings. 
'  The  high-sounding  description,  the  handsome  exte- 
rior, the  offered  trial,  and  enticing  cheapness,  are 
effective  baits  to  the  short-sighted.'  External  orna- 
ment forms  but  a  small  item  of  expense,  and  the  prices 
therefore  will,  in  mneral,  point  out  the  comparative 
qualities  of  the  work  in  the  shop  of  an  artist  of  known 
integrity  and  ability. 

The  huge  thick  old  wateh  is  less  absurd  than  some 
recently  made  little  thicker  than  half-a-crown,  or  even 
much  smaller,  as  in  the  latest  and  rarest  novelty 
amongst  the  beautiful  and  ingenious  Oenevese  watehes, 
some  of  which  little  exceed  the  siae  of  a  shilling.  The 
lever  watch  is  capable  of  great  accuracy,  and  is  prefer- 
able to  the  vertical,  though  the  principle  of  the  latter 
is  more  generally  understood, and  mole  earily  repaired; 
lever  watches,  however,  are  neither  expensive  to  repair 
nor  liable  to  derangement.  The  horisontal  or  cylinder 
watch  is  liable  to  great  tear  and  wear,  but  performs 
with  considerable  accuracy.  The  duplex  wateh,  with 
a  compensation  balance,  when  well  constructed,  and 
treated  with  ordinary  care,  will  keep  time  with  the 
greatest  accuracy;  but  beinc  delicate,  it  does  not  stand 
violent  exercise :  a  bad  dupkx  wateh  is  most  expennive 
to  repair.  The  detached  wateh,  the  escapem'  .«  of 
which  is  the  only  one  used  in  marine  chronometers,  is 
the  most  perfect,  but  requires  care.  Repeaters  are  ex- 
pensive to  repair  as  well  as  to  purchase,  but  may  be  as 
accurate  as  others.  Watehes  showmc  seconds  are  often 
useful,  and,  if  well  made,  are  neither  expensive  nor 
easily  deranged.  A  wateh  may  be  handsome,  yet  bad; 
but  a  good  wateh  is  seldom  unsightly.  The  spring  for 
shutting  the  shells  is  not  so  good  as  the  snap;  it  often 
allows  dust  to  penetrate  to  the  works.  The  covers  of 
hunting-watches  will  not  protect  the  glass  when  the 
hunters  are  very  flat.  The  extreme  aoouraoy  of  marine 
chronometers  is  partly  produced  by  their  being  kept 
constantly  in  a  horixontal  .position.  They  are  only  re- 
quired to  show  eqval  time;  whether  they  gain  or  lose 
is  of  little  consequenoe,  provided  tiiey  are  regular,  and 
keq>  their  known  rate. 
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Thk  material  world  immediately  under  our  obiervation, 
indudln^  luch  parta  of  ihe  earth's  orast  as  have  been 
esplored,  the  plants  and  animals  upon  its  surfitce,  and 
the  atmosphere  which  envelops  it,  is  found  to  consist 
of  fifty-four  simple  substances,  just  aa  all  the  wonls 
which  compose  a  langut>((e  an  resoWable  into  a  few 
letters.  These  substances,  having  hitherto  resisted  all 
endeavours  to  divide  or  resolve  them  into  any  others, 
are  termed  the  ehmentt  of  matter,  or  rimpU  bo<Hei. 
By  this  it  is  not  peremptorily  affirmed  that  there  are 
onlv  fifty-four  elementary  substances  in  nature,  for,  as 
will  hereafter  be  seen,  several  others  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  list;  neither  is  it  maintained  that 
these  substances  are  absolutely  simple,  and  incapable 
of  being  reduced  to  fewer  elements,  or  even,  as  some 
chemists  have  hinted,  to  a  single  primary  element,  of 
which  all  other  bodies  are  but  conditional  phases. 
All  that  is  here  meant  is,  that  at  present  there  are 
upwards  of  fifty  subs^Auces  which  cannot  be  reduced, 
by  the  known  processes  of  chemistry,  to  any  other 
condition.  The  mvestigation  of  the  laws  under  which 
these  various  elementary  bodies  have  formed  the  nu- 
merous compound  substances  which  we  see  in  nature, 
and  the  means  by  which  compound  substances  can  be 
resolved  into  their  original  elements,  or  simple  ele- 
ments thrown  into  new  combinations,  are  the  objects 
of  the  science  of  Chemistry. 

The  term  ehtmittrj/  is  ot  doubtful  derivation;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  applied  at  an  early  period  to  various 
methods  of  melting  or  preparing  metals,  and  was  iden- 
tified with  the  visionary  efforts  of  alchemy,  which  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  art  of  transmuting  copper  and  other 
base  metals  into  gold  and  silver.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  seventy  or  eighty  years  that  chemistry  has  risen  to 
the  rank  of  a  science;  but  during  that  period,  it  has 
advanced  towards  perfection  with  a  rapidity  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  applications 
of  diemistiy  are  universaJ.  There  is  no  science  so  im- 
mediately conducive  to  human  comfort.  To  whatever 
art  or  manufacture  we  turn  our  attention,  we  find  that 
it  has  either  been  created  by  chemistry,  or  owes  to 
it  some  of  its  greatest  improvements.  In  the  present 
dieet,  it  is  our  obiect  to  present  a  simple  and  intel- 
ligible view  of  the  principla  of  this  exceedingly 
important  science,  reserving  its  applkatioiu  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts  for  subsequent  treatment. 

CUBHICAL  ATTIUCTION. 

When  pariicles  of  different  kinds .  of  matter  are 
brought  into  contact,  they  frequently  unite,  and  form 
new  substances,  difiering  widely  in  many  instances  from 
tliose  by  whose  union  they  have  been  formed.  This  is 
called  ehanioal  attraeUon,  or  ehemicid  aJCn%;  because 
it  is  said  that  the  particles  of  cert&in  bodies,  having  an 
affinity  for  each  other,  will  unite,  while  others,  having  no 
affinity,  do  not  readily  enter  into  union.  It  might  almost 
be  supposed  that  there  are  such  things  as  preferences 
and  oislikes  among  the  particles  of  matter.  Thus  if  a 
piece  of  marble  be  thrown  into  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid, 
their  particles  will  unite  with  great  rapidity  and  com- 
motion, and  there  will  result  a  compound  difiering  in 
all  respects  ftom  the  '.rid  or  the  marble.  This  is  at 
once  an  instance  of  affinity  between  two  substances, 
and  an  exhibition  of  stronger  and  weaker  affinity.  The 
commotion  or  effervescence  in  the  experiment  arises 
from  the  disenga^'eiuent  of  a  gaseous  (carbonic)  acid 
in  combination  with  the  basis  of  the  marble,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sulphuric  acid  having  a  stronger  affinity 
for  it.  When  a  piece  of  caustic  magnesia  is  thrown 
into  vitriol,  we  have  a  case  of  simple  affinitr,  with  a 
complete  change  also  of  properties.  Both  the  vitriol 
and  magneda  are  eminently  nurtfUl  to  lifis.  All  their 
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elements  combine,  without  anr  ditengagement,  tad  the 
result  is  the  production  of  ^Mom  salts,  a  oompooad 
with  properties  entirely  new.  Neither  ingredient  has 
been  destroyed;  theycam  agi^  be  extracted  pure  fton 
the  compound;  but  they  have  chanced  then  diaiao- 
ters  through  the  force  of  affinitf .  But  if  a  piece  of 
quartz  or  gold  be  thrown  into  th*  ttoid,  no  change  Ik 
produced  m  either,  because  the  particles  of  the  reqieo- 
tive  substances  have  no  affinity  for  each  other. 

This  process  oS  affinity  is  termed  in  chemical  lan- 
guage comMnatioM,  and  is  quite  distinct  tttanaggn- 
gation,  which  is  the  union  of  particles  of  a  similar  kud, 
forming  a  mass -which  has  the  general  properties  of  the 
particles  of  which  it  is  composed,  whatever  may  be  ita 
structure  or  form. ,  It  is  also  to  be  distinguished  tnm 
mixture,  in  which  the  particles,  although  ther  may  be 
intimately  blended,  are  not,  as  it  were,  onuugaowted 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  lose  their  own  hidividual  pro- 
perties.  The  difference  between  combination  and  mix- 
ture will  be  clearly  seen  from  the  followins  example: — 
If  into  a  crystal  bottle  we  pour  a  quant$y  of  oil  and 
a  quantity  of  wa^r,  and  shake  them  well,  the  two,  sub' 
stances  can  never  be  made  to  unite  permanently  to- 
gether. Although  they  appear  to  do  so  for  a  phott 
while  after  the  experiment  is  made,  yet  if  the  Teisel  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the 

S articles  of  water,  being  heavier  than  those  of  oil,  wUl 
escend  to  the  bottom,  whilst  those  of  the  oil  will  settle 
upon  the  top.  Here  it  is  evident  that  no  chemical  at- 
traction has  been  exerted  between  the  particles  of  the 
two  bodies,  because  no  chemical  change  has  taken  plaqe. 
In  a  word,  there  has  been  a  mechanical  mixture,  with- 
out any  chemical  combination.  But  if  with  the  water 
in  this  experiment  we  mix  a  quantity. of  potash, ;  so  as 
to  form  a  pretty  strong  solution,  the  results  will  be  veijr 
diffiiirent:  the  particles  of  the  bodies  will  intii^tely 
combine  with  each  other,  and  a  compound  will  be 
formed  having  properties  entirely  difl!erent  uom  rither 
the  oil  or  the  potash.  The  compound  subetanoe  thus 
obtuned  is  the  useful  article  soap;  and  if  its  water  be 
evaporated  by  the  application  of  heat,  it  assumes  a  solid 
consistency,  as  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  commonly  used 
for  domestic  purposes. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  two  bodies  will  readibr 
combine  with  each  other,  but  if  a  third  body  be  added, 
the  combination  will  be  destroyed ;  the  first  of  the  two 
bodies  having  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  third  than  it 
had  for  the  second.  Thus  if  magnesia  he  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  a  complete  union  takes  place;  but  if  lime  be 
added  to  the  compound,  the  nitric  add  unites  with  the 
lime  in  preference,  and  the  magnesia,  which  was  formerly 
invisible,  falls,  or  is  precipitated,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  Asain,  if  a  piece  of  aqueous  sulphate  of  copper 
(common  mue  itriol)  be  suspended  by  a  thread  In  a 
glassful  of  water,  the  crystals  uiortly  disappear,  and  the 
whole  fluid  becomes  tinged  with  blue.  Here  the  solid 
is  said  to  be  ditmlved — that  is,  the  cohesion  of  its  particles 
is  destroyed,  and  the  compound  is  called  a  *mii<«om  ot 
the  solid.  Sudh  a  solution  differs  entirely  from  chemi- 
cal union,  and  is  merely  a  very  perfect  mechanical  mix- 
ture— the  same  as  if  we  had  dissolved  sugar  in  water, 
or  salt  in  water.  The  restoration  of  cohesion  to  a  body 
after  it  has  been  deprived  of  it,  is  exhibited  in  a  great 
variety  of  instances.'  For  example,  if  a  quantity  of 
sugar  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  be  allowed 
to  stand  till  the  water  hiu  evi^rated,  the  attraction  of 
cohesion  will  take  eflbct  between  the  partides  of  the 
sugar,  which  will  aoun  resume  the  solid  form.  Here, 
however,  a  remarkable  cirrumstanoe  has  occumd: 
whatever  the  state  of  the  sugar  may  have  been  origi- 
nally, it  invariably,  in  returning  its  solidity,  assuntM  a 
partRnlar  form,  one  of  great  regularity  and  beantr.  It 
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WM  fonntrljr  opMaci  it  is  now  tnDipai«nt;  ori^nalljr 
» ihi^lMi  ButM,  It  ii  now  »  priam  of  nx  ddiM,  nuMii- 
ing  m  loitre  and  •jmunetry  the  product!  of  the  lapi- 
dwrr'i  wheel.  Thu  (oUd  ipontueoui  production  is 
oilbd  ft  CryM;  the  prooeu  by  which  it  is  produced, 
CrttMlitoHon;  and  the  icienoe,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  study  the  forms  of  crystftls,  Cryttalmgraphjf. 

Bodice,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  ftre  sns- 
ceptible  of  assuming  the  er^kUUntfirm,  and  the  sub- 
■tanoes  which  do  so  are  numberless.  The  shapes  which 
the  OTStals  take,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
assume  them,  are  Tarious.  Instances  of  oiystallisation, 
such  as  sea-salt,  Epsom  salts,  saltpetre,  are  familiar  to 
ereiy  one.  Water,  it  ii  well  known,  when  cooled  to  a 
oertain  desree,  assumes  the  form  of  ice,  which  is  cTys> 
talline.  There  are  three  methods  of  producing  artificial 
oystali:  first,  by  dissolving  the  substance  in  a  hot 
liquid,  and  either  allowing  the  solution  to  cool,  or 
•raporating  it  by  continuea  heat;  second,  by  making 
the  substance  assume  the  aerial  form ;  and  third,  by 
melting  it  by  fire  without  the  presence  of  a  liquid,  and 
allowing  it  to  cool  slowly.  The  two  first  are  the  most 
common  methods  of  forming  ciystals,  and  by  the  third, 
sulphur,  spermaceti,  bismuth,  &c.  may  be  made  to 
assume  the  crystalline  state.  If  as  much  alum  be  put 
into  boiling  water  as  the  water  will  readily  dissolve,  cry8> 
tals  will  be  deposited  as  soon  as  the  liquid  cools.  The 
presence  of  the  atmosphere  has  considerable  influence 
upon  tiie  formation  of  crystals.  If  as  (rreat  a  quantity  of 
Glauber  salt  (sulphate  of  soda)be  dissolved  in  a  flask  half 
flUed  with  boiling  water  as  the  water  will  hold  in  solu- 
tion, and  the  flask  be  corked,  no  crystals  will  be  formed 
as  the  liquid  cools.  Remove  the  cork,  however,  and 
crystallisation  commences  as  the  air  enters,  a  solid 
cnrstalline  mass  being  almost  instantaneously  formed. 
If'the  weather  is  warm,  crystallisation  will  not  perhaps 
take  place  even  after  the  solution  is  cool.  In  this  case 
the  introduction  of  a  small  crvstal  into  the  flask  will 
instantly  induce  the  process  of  crystallisation. 

The  same  body  does  not  invariably  exhibit  the  same 
ibrm  of  crystals ;  there  may  be  several  forms  of  crystals 
belonging  to  one  body,  but  in  one  or  other  of  these  it 
is  sure  to  crystallise,  and  not  according  to  any  other 
form.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  very  diflRsrent 
kinds  of  matter  may  ciystallise  after  the  same  model. 

The  general  name  for  the  substance  formed  by  che- 
mical attraction  is  a  eompound;  the  substances  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  called  its  component  or  comtiluent 
part$  or  principles.  The  separation  of  these  is  termed 
€l*einnpotition  i  and  when  decomposition  is  performed  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  ultimate  composition  of 
a  body,  it  is  named  okemiuU  analy$u.  The  reunion  of 
the  constituent  parts  is  denominated  chemieid  tynthui*. 
Integrant  particles  of  a  body  diflfer  from  the  constituent 
particles  thus: — The  latter  are  the  most  minute  parts 
mto  which  a  compound  body  can  be  resolved  by  decom- 
position, and  are  hence  of  a  difl^erent  nature,  both  with 
regard  to  each  other,  and  the  substance  itself  which 
their  mutual  union  ^ves  rise  to.  The  integrant  par- 
ticles are  the  most  mmute  parts  into  which  any  body 
can  be  resolved  vUhmit  decomposition. 

LAWS  OF  COMBINATION  AND  DBCOMroBITION. 

There  are  various  laws  connected  with,  and  pheno- 
mena attendant  upon,  chemical  attraction.  While  of 
course  it  can  operate  only  between  bodies  of  a  diiTerent 
nature,  the  qualities  which  characterise  these  bodies 
when  separate  are  changed  or  annihilated  by  their  com- 
bination. Thus  not  only  their  active  properties,  but 
their  density,  temperature,  form,  colour,  taste,  smell, 
and  sonorousness,  are  generally  afiected.  Chemical 
attraction  can  take  place  between  two,  three,  or  even 
ft  neater'  number  or  bodies.  The  force  of  chemical 
ftfflnitT  between  the  constituents  of  a  bod^,  is  esti- 
mated by  that  which  is  requisite  for  their  separa- 
tion. It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  decree  of 
attraction  varies  very  considerably  in  diflerent  bodies; 
■nd  it  ii  evident  that  ftom  this  variation  all  chemical 
ooinporitiouf  and  decompoiitioiif  take  place.    The  pre- 


teenoe  of  uniting  with  another  Mbstance  which  amy 
given  body  is  found  to  exerdse,  is  motuhorioaUy 
tanned  siwtivs  attrooMoa,  or  <f#M(y.  It  U  of  two 
kinds,  each  of  which  dariTss  its  appellation  fh>m  ti^e 
number  and  the  power*  of  tike  |mnciples  which  may 
be  brought  into  contact  with  each  other.  When  a 
simple  substance  u  presented  to  a  compound  one,  and 
unites  with  one  of  the  constituents  of  tue  latter,  so  as 
to  separate  it  from  that  with  which  it  is  combined,  aud 
by  this  means  produdug  a  decomposition,  it  Is  said 
to  be  effected  by  tingle  tUeHve  qgtnifv.  Some  sob- 
stances,  however,  will  not  be  thus  easily  decomposed; 
and  it  is  found  necesMunr  to  introduce  two  or  more 
princiijles,  in  order  to  efwot  the  end  in  view.  When 
two  principles,  therefore,  are  presentM  to  a  compound 
body,  and  when  the  principles  unite  each  with  one  of 
those  of  the  compound  suDstancs,  two  new  substances 
are  formed;  and  all  instances  of  decomposition  in  this 
manner  are  said  to  be  efliBcted  by  dmMt  derive  affinity. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  chanees  effected  in  thiB 
manner  are  permanent,  and  that  tne  new  compound 
thus  formed  cannot  be  decomposed,  until  a  substance 
having  a  more  powerful  attraction  for  one  of  its  con- 
stituents than  they  have  for  each'  otiier  is  brought  into 
contact  with  them. 

To  Sir  Isaac  Newton  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
attempt  at  a  rational  explanation  of  chemical  combina- 
tion. He  was  of  opinion  that  the  minute  atoms  of  cer- 
tain bodies  attract  each  other  with  an  unknown  but 
enormous  force,  which  begins  to  exert  itself  only  wheii 
the  particles  are  at  very  small  distances  from  each 
other,  and  that,  accordingly,  this  force  exerts  itself, 
and  the  bodies  unite,  when  they  are  brought  within 
the  requisite  distance.  These  views  slowly  made  their 
way  into  the  science ;  but  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  thev  seem  to  have  been  almost 
universally  adopted.  The  term  chemical  aflinity  was 
substituted  for  that  of  attraction,  and  the  strength  of 
the  affinity  existing  in  bodies  came  to  be  measured 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  decomposed. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  various  tables  of  affi- 
nity which  were  published  previouslv  to  that  of  Berg- 
man, who,  in  1775,  gave  to  the  world  a  copious  table  of 
affinities,  and  appears  to  have  fixed  the  opinions  of 
chemists  in  genenil  to  his  own  views  of  the  subject. 
According  to  this  philosopher,  the  affinity  of  eacn  of 
the  bodies,  say  a,  b,  e,  d,  for  x,  differs  in  intensity  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  degree  of  affinitv  in  each  may 
be  expressed  by  numbers.  He  supposea  affinity  to  be 
elective,  in  consequence  of  which,  if  a  have  a  greater 
affinity  for  x  than  A,  if  a  be  presented  to  the  compound 
6  «,  a  decomposition  will  ensue,  b  will  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  a  new  compound  a  x  will  be  formed. 

ATOMIC  TBEORT. 

This  theory  was  not  discovered  all  at  once,  and  im- 
mediately acknowledged  by  chemists;  it  was  gradually 
brought  to  light  by  the  repeated  experiments  of  suc- 
cessive philosophers,  of  whose  labours,  however,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  exhibit  a  view  in  this  place.  To  our 
countryman  Dalton,  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  pf  the  fact,  that  bodies 
unite  in  definite  proportions;  and  of  which  we  shall 
now  attempt  to  present  the  reader  with  as  clear  and 
simple  a  view  as  possible.  Whilst  engaged  in  deter- 
mining the  composition  of  the  two  gases  called  seve- 
rally carburetted  hydrogen  and  defiant  gas,  he  dis- 
covered that  for  complete  combustion  they  require  dif- 
ferent but  determinate  quantities  of  oxygen  gas.  One 
volume — that  is,  any  stated  measure — of  carburetted 
hydrogen  requires  two  volumes  of  oxygen  gas,  whilst 
a  volume  of  olefiant  gas  requires  three. 

The  conclusions  at  which  Dalton  arrived  are,  that 
bodies  consist  of  eUonu,  incapable  of  further  diminution 
or  division;  that  in  chemical  combinations  it  is  these 
ultimate  particles  which  unite;  and  that  in  the  case 
above  mentioned  of  the  combustion  of  the  two  inflam- 
mable gases,  carburetted  hydrogen  is  a  compound  of 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  carbon;  whilst 
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oleAaat  gM  it  »  eomponnd  of  one  atom  of  hydnMn 
and  two  fttomi  of  carbon.  The  atomi  hiia  ooniiaered  ai 
Mthene,  and  npreeented  them  by  inch  ■jmbole  aa  a 
dicle  with  a  dot  in  the  centre,  a  drde  with  a  rertioal 
diameter,  aud  the  like,  li  thii  manner  the  oompoiition 
teown  bodies  wae  repreieniied 
the  weights  of  the  atoms  of 
i.    For  instance,  he  concluded 

^ •:.«  carburetted  hydrosen  is  com' 

posed  of— hyd»»geu  op«,  and  carbon  six ;  wlule  olefiant 
gas  is  composed  of— hydrogen  one,  and  carbon  twelve. 
Now,  as  the  former  gas  consists  of  one  atom  of  hydro- 
gen and  one  atom  of  carbon,  then  the  weights  of  these 
atoms  are  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  one  to  six. 
If  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  therefore,  be 
represented  by  one,  that  of  carbon  will  be  six.  In  this 
manner  the  ration  of  the  weight  of  the  atoms  of  all  the 
simple  bodies  may  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  compounds  formed  by  their  union. 

The  combinations  of  mercury  or  quicksilTcr  with 
some  other  bodies,  afibrd  an  illustration  of  the  theory. 
Its  first  compound  with  oxygen,  one  of  the  gases  of 
which  the  atmoephere  is  composed,  consists  of  two 
hundred  and  two  parts  of  mercury,  and  eight  of  oxygen. 
If,  however,  the  metal  be  subjected  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  heat,  it  will  be  converted  into  a  red  shinuig 
mass,  which  is  also  a  compound  of  the  metal  with 
oxygen;  but  in  the  latter  case,  sixteen  parts  of  oxygen 
have  united  with  the  two  hundred  and  two  parts  of 
the  metal.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  eight  is  the 
chemical  equivalent  of  oxygen,  and  two  hundred  and 
two  of  mercury.  In  every  successive  compound  which 
they  make,  their  proportions  form  a  multiple  of  these 
equivalents.  Evenr  other  simple  bodjr  has,  in  like 
manner,  its  equivalent  number,  and  to  its  compounds 
the  same  rule  applies.  Innumerable  instances  of  this 
might  be  adduced,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  prove  the 
remarkable  truth,  that  when  different  substances  com- 
bine by  chemical  attraction,  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  are  always  uniform ;  that  for  every  atom 
present  of  one  substance,  there  is  exactly  one,  or  two, 
or  three,  &c.  of  the  other.  If,  for  instance,  any  quan- 
tity of  sulphur,  intermediate  between  the  two  combina- 
tions of  that  substance  with  mercury,  be  added,  it  will 
not  combine  with  it,  but  remain  as  a  foreign  ingredient 
in  the  sulphuret  of  mercury,  as  the  compound  is  termed. 
All  bodies,  however,  do  not  unite  in  several  proportions, 
thus  giving  rise  to  several  distinct  compounds  from  two 
elements;  there  are  many  elementary  bodies  which  will 
only  unite  with  each  other  in  one  proportion,  so  that 
any  two  of  such  substances  can  only  form  one  com- 
pound. This  law,  however,  is  not  universal,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  water  and  alcohol,  and  water  and  sulphuric 
acid,  will  unite  in  any  proportions.  Water  will  also 
unite  in  any  proportion  with  soluble  salt,  until  it  be- 
comes completely  saturated.  Bodies  which  unite  in  any 
proportions  form  an  infinite  variety  of  compounds,  and 
are  distinguished  by  their  being  united  by  a  weak  affi- 
nity, and  also  bv  the  compounds  formed  diflering  little 
from  their  simple  constituents  or  from  each  other. 

These  remarks  must  be  held  as  applying  to  inorganic 
chemittry  chiefly;  organic  ohemittrif,  or  that  which 
treats  of  the  properties  of  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, presents  many  exceptions  to  the  principles  of 
combination  now  laid  down. 

EqDIVALENT  RATIOS — SYMBOLS — CLASSES. 

The  result  of  investigations  of  chemical  unions  has 
been  the  formation  of  scales  exhibiting  the  equivalent 
ratios  of  the  simple  elements,  expremed  in  numbers. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  evident  that  some  body  must  be 
fixed  upon,  and  expressed  by  unity.  Hydrogen  gas,  being 
the  lightest  known  body  in  nature,  and  oombiping  in  the 
smallest  proportion  by  weight  with  the  other  simple  sub- 
stances, has  Men  taken  as  a  standan*  of  comparison  for 
the  combining  proportions  or  emtivtJent  nunAert  of  all 
other  bodies;  and  wh<ch,  in  all  likelihood,  are  simple 
multinlM  of  its  number.  Oxygen  has  also,  by  some 
efaemitts,  been  taken  as  the  ttandaid  of  comparison, 


and  lepresented  by  ten.  Water  iiaeompomdofelgU 
parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  with  one  part  by  weight  of 
hydrogen ;  whidi  two  gaseous  bodies  we  shall  after. 
wards  deseribe.  Whenever  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gasaa 
are  burnt  in  any  proportion  wltatsoerer,  they  iuvari< 
ably  form  water ;  and  th^  cannot  be  oiade  to  oombiita 
directly  in  any  other  proportion.  From  this,  DaltoA 
concluded  that  water  is  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  hr* 
drogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen.  But  the  w^g^t  of  tna 
latter  gas  being  eight  times  that  of  the  former,  then  it 
followMl  that  tne  atom  of  oxygen  was  just  ei^t  timea 
heavier  than  the  atom  of  hydrocen.  Hence  if  ue  latter 
be  represented  by  one,  then  wul  the  former  be  repre- 
sented by  eight,  acoonUng  to  those  who  take  hydr^;ea 
as  the  standard.  Those  who  take  oxygen  as  the  stan- 
dard, and  represent  it  by  10,  make  the  equivalent  for 
hydrogen  1*26 :  the  result  is  of  course  the  same,  the 
proportion  of  1*25  to  10  being  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  1  to  8.  These  observations  relative  to  water  lead  ua 
to  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  volumes,  so  generally  em- 
braced by  chemists  upon  the  continent.  The  union  of 
gases  is  always  effected  in  simple  proportions  of  their 
■volumes;  ana  a  volume  of  one  gas  combines  with  an 
equal  volume,  or  twice  or  three  times  the  volume,  of 
another  gas;  and  in  no  intermediate  proportion. 

'  The  impracticability  in  many  cases,'  says  Turner, 
'  of  contriving  convenient  names  expressive  of  the  con- 
stitution of  chemical  compounds,  especially  of  minarala^ 
suggested  the  employment  of  tumbolt  as  an  abbreviated 
mode  of  denoting  the  composition  of  bodies.  It  waa 
thought  that  the  names  of  elementary  substances,  in- 
stead of  being  written  at  full  length,  might  often  be 
more  conveniently  indicated  by  the  first  letter  of  their 
names  ;  and  that  the  combination  of  elements  with 
each  other  might  be  exprersed  by  placing  together,, 
in  some  way  to  be  agreed  on,  the  letters  which  repre- 
sent them.  The  advantage  of  such  a  symbolic  lan- 
guage was  felt  BO  strongly  by  Benelius,  that  he  some 
years  ago  contrived  a  set  of  symbols,  which  he  has  since 
used  extensively  in  his  writings;  and  other  eminent 
chemists,  as  well  as  mineralogists,  believing  symbols 
to  be  useful,  adopted  those  which  Berzelius  used.  The 
consequence  is,  Uiat  symbolic  expressions,  called  che- 
mical formuto!,  are  now  almost  universally  employed  in 
the  language  of  chemistry.'  The  following  tMle  exU- 
bits  at  once  the  names,  symbols,  and  equivalents  of 
the  commonly  admitted  elements: — 


ElemaUt.       Symb,  Eqtiiv, 

EhmeuU. 

Bsimh.  Ei^tlv. 

Aluminium, 

Al. 

137 

Molybdenum, 

Mo. 

4796 

Antimony,  (Idit. 

Nioliel,      - 

NL 

»S 

StibiHm), 

Bb. 

64-6 

Nitrogen, 

N. 

14-5 

Ameniu, 

As. 

377 

Osmium,    - 

oa 

m 

Barium,     - 

Ba. 

687 

Oxygen,  - 

0. 

8- 

Bismuth, 

Bi. 

213- 

Palladium,  -      - 

Pa. 

Ba-3 

Boron, 

Bo. 

lO'O 

Phosphorus,   -    , 

P. 

1»7 

Bromine, 

Br. 

78-4 

Platinum, 

PL 

m-a 

Cadmium,  - 

Cd. 

S58 

Potassium   (Lat. 

Calcium, 

Ca. 

SOS 

Kalium), 

K. 

9815 

Carlwn,     • 

C. 

61S 

Rhodium, 

R. 

sn 

Cerium, 

Ce. 

46- 

Selenium,  - 

Be. 

9B« 

Chlorine.    • 

CI. 

3S-4a 

Silicon, 

Si. 

7» 

Chromium,     - 

Cr. 

S8- 

Silver  {ArgtnUim) 

Ag. 

108- 

Cobalt, 

Co. 

298 

Sodium    or    Na- 

CoIumblumorTan 

" 

trium,     - 

Na. 

S34 

talum, 

Ta. 

Strontium,     • 

Sr., 

*3t 

Copper  {Cuprum), 

Cu. 

31-6 

Sulphur,    - 

S. 

161 

Fluorine, 

F. 

1868 

Tellurium,     - 

Te. 

64-> 

Oluoinium, 

G. 

177 

Thorium,  > 

Th. 

t0« 

Gold  {Aurum), 

Au. 

1098 

Tin  {Slannum), 

Ba. 

88« 

Hydrogen, 

H. 

1- 

Titanium, 

Tl. 

94-3 

Iodine,    -        - 

I. 

lSffi-3 

Tungsten  or  Wd 

- 

Iridium,     • 

Ir. 

988 

fram. 

W. 

04« 

Iron  {Ferrum), 

F«. 

S8- 

Tanadium. 

V. 

6811 

Lead  {Plumbum), 

Pi. 

103-6 

Cranium, 

u. 

S17- 

Lithium,    • 

LI. 

6- 

Yttrium,   - 

y. 

3S-9 

Magnesium,   - 

Mg. 

W7 

Zino,     • 

Za. 

ss-s 

Mn. 

•77 

ZinXMiium, 

Zr. 

a37 

Menrary  (tfydror- 

fynim). 

Hg. 

aot- 

*t*  We  exclude  Didgmium,  Erbium,  Ttrbium,  Lantmttm, 
jnoMiim,  POopium,  and  JiuM«n<u«n— substances  vt  very  reoent 
diseovery,  but  by  many  now  admitted  as  sstablishsd  slsmentai 
Tbair  sgrntbols  are  respsctivdy  D.  B.  T.  La.  Hb>  Fe.  and  Rn. 
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Applying  then  qrniholi,  HO  or  H  +  O  nprawnti 
wat«r— tliM  i»,  one  MiniTitlent  of  hrdromn  Mia  on«  of 
oxygon;  S  +  >0|  lulpbnrio  acid — that  u,  one  eqaiT»- 
lent  of  lulphur  and  tluve  of  oxTgen;  and  in  tlie 
■MM  mMuier  N  -f  *0,  nitrie  arcid;  H  +  CI,  li^dro- 
ehlorio  Mid:  and  lo  on.  The  brerity  and  lucidit;^  of 
tlie  lyttem  is  admirabie;  and  to  a  praotiied  diemical 
eye,  a  fbw  lines  of  properly-oonatiucted  formuln  may 
twavey  more  information  tlian  pagee  of  description, 
and  witli  lew  risk  of  misconception  and  error. 

Fortlie conTonience of  study, the  flfty-four elemen- 
tally substances  hare  been  arranged  into  classes.  One 
nrstem  of  classification,  and  that  which  we  adopt,  is 
dependent  upon  the  elements  being  metallic  or  non- 
metallia  Itt,  The  non-i»tau.ic  elements  are  thirteen  in 
numbw— namely,  ozTgen,  hTdrogen,  nitn^^en,  clilorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  fluonne,  carbon,  ooron,  silicon,  sulphur, 
selenium,  and  phosphorus.  The  first  three  are  termed 
guMlftu,  or  bodies  which  are  permanently  gaseous;  the 
next  four  haiogetu,  or  bodies  which  produce  salts  when 
in  union  with  the  metals;  and  the  remaining  six  metal- 
loU*,  or  bodies  which  resemble  the  metals  in  the  chemi- 
cal rdations.  Oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and 
fluorine,  haring  a  tendency  to  combine  with  almost  all 
other  substanceB,  and  their  union  being  generally  accom- 
panied by  light  and  heat,  haye  hence  been  termed 
mpporttri  of  eoMfriMMon.  Some  of  the  other  non- 
metallic  elements,  instead  of  supporting  the  combustion 
of  others,  are  themselves  combustible;  and  from  their 
property,  of  generally  forming  acids,  when  combined 
with  the  supporters  of  combustion,  have  been  termed 
aeidifioMe  o<uei.  Those  bodies  which,  when  united 
with  the  supporters,  become  alkalies,  hare  been  called 
itIhUyUMe  btuu.  2d,  The  hetaixic  elements  are  forty- 
.  one  in  number — namely,  potassium,  sodium,  litliium, 
calcium,  barium,  strontium,  magnesium,  aluminium, 
thorium,  glucinium,  zirconium,  yttrium,  manganese, 
line,  iron,  tin,  cadmium,  cobalt,  nickel,  arsenic,  chro- 
mium, vanadium,  molybdenum,  tungston,  columbium, 
antimony,  uranium,  cerium,  bismuth,  titanium,  tellu- 
rium, copper,  lead,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  platinum, 
paladium,  rhodium,  osmium,  iridium.  Of  these  the 
first  twelve,  combined  with  oxygen,  form  the  alka- 
lies and  earth,  and  are  therefore  diitincuished  as 
the  mtUUlio  bate*  of  Ike  <Mcalie$  and  earths;  the  re- 
maining twentyruine  are  subdivided  according  to  the 
eflncts  which  they  produce  upon  water  at  a  red  heat, 
and  to  the  effects  produced  by  heat  upon  their  oxides. 
Thus  seven  decompose  water  at  a  red  heat;  fourteen  of 
them  do  not  decompose  water  at  any  temperature,  nor 
ean  their  oxides  be  reduced  by  the  sole  action  of  heat; 
and  the  remaining  eight  are  metals  whose  oxides  can 
be  reduced  by  a  r«l  heat. 

ACIDS,  BALT8,  METALLIC  OXIDBS,  EARTHS,  ALKALIES. 

Aeid$  are  a  most  important  class  of  chemical  com- 
pounds, and  have  the  following  characteristic  proper- 
ties:— ^The  greater  numl>or  of  them  have  a  sour  taste, 
and  ate  v^ry  corrosive.  With  few  exceptions,  they 
dutnge  vegetable  blues  to  red,  they  are  mostly  soluble 
in  water,  and  they  unite  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxides,  fonuing  what  are  called  salu — an  order 
of  bodies  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  arts,  manu- 
factures, &c.  Some  acids  are  destitute  of  a  sour  taste, 
but  their  affinity  for  the  three  classes  of  I)odles  above 
named  is  a  universal  characteristic.  Acids  are  all  com- 
pound bodies,  and  some  of  them  have  more  tlian  one 
tutU  or  radicaL  There  are  a  number  of  acidifying 
iwinciples,  but  oxygen  (which  shall  be  immediately 
deseriiwd)  is  the  most  extensive  one.  The  add  is  dis- 
tingnished  by  the  name  of  its  base,  and  its  degree  of 
oxidation — tnat  is,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  it  contains, 
by.  the.  termination  of  tnat  name  in  tnu  or  k,  or  the 
prefix  A|f|W  (under).  The  highest  degree  of  oxygena- 
tion is  mariied  by  the  termination  ie,  as  nitric  acid, 
and  the  salt  whidi  is  formed  ih>m  it  is  made  to  ter- 
minate in  mtt,  as  nitrate  of  potaah;  the  next  by  that  of 
•MS,  as  nitrous  add,  and  the  salt  wliich  is  formed  from 
it  is  mad«  to  terminate  in  it$i  aod  the  lowest  by  hypo, 
9»9 


as  the  hypouitrotts  add.  Sometimes  oxygen  oombinit 
in  a  greater  quantity  with  the  addifiable  radicals,  in 
which  case  the  product  is  said  to  be  snperoxvgenated. 
All  adds  are  not  susceptible  of  these  vanous  degrees  of 
oxygenation,  some  bemg  limited  to  only  one.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  adds,  and  the  number  is 
continually  increasing  by  the  discovery  of  new  ones ; 
but  of  the  most  important  there  are  few,  and  these  we 
shall  notice  as  we  come  to  treat  of  their  bases. 

A  talt  is  the  term  usually  employed  to  denote  a 
compound,  in  definite  proportions,  of  add  matter  with 
an  alkali,  earth,  or  metaluo  oxide.  When  the  propoif' 
tions  of  the  constituents  are  so  a4)ueted  that  the  result- 
ing substance  does  not  afi^  the  colour  of  infusion  of 
litmus  or  red  cabbage,  it  is  then  called  a  ntulrat  salt, 
because  the  peculiar  powers  of  both  bodies  are  sus- 
pended and  concealed;  they  are  rendered  neutral  or 
mactive.  When  bodies  combine  in  such  a  way  as  to 
satisfy  their  mutual  affinities,  they  are  said  to  lalurate 
each  other.  When  the  predominance  of  acid  is  evinced 
by  the  red  of  these  infusions,  the  salt  is  said  to  be  aci- 
dulous, and  the  prefix  tuper  or  bi  is  used  to  indicate 
this  excess  of  acid.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  add  matter 
is  defident,  or  short  of  the  quantity  necessary  for  neu- 
tralising the  alkalinity  of  the  base,  the  salt  is  then  said 
to  be  with  excess  of  base,  and  the  prefix  Mub  is  attached 
to  its  name.  These  must  l>e  understood,  however,  only 
as  general  rules.  There  ore  exceptions  to  be  found  in 
the  case  of  some  salts,  as  the  compounds  formed  by  an 
add  and  an  allcali,  an  earth,  or  a  metallic  oxide,  are 
denominated.  For  example,  a  certain  salt  formed  by 
nitric  add  and  lead,  though  the  acid  be  perfectly  neu- 
tralised, reddens  vegetable  blues;  and  a  salt  formed  by 
boradc  add  with  s(^a  retains  the  powers  of  an  alkali, 
in  the  respect  in  question,  though  with  a  double  pro- 
portion of  acid  in  it.  A  double  talt  is  a  compound  of 
two  salts — as,  for  example,  tartrate  of  potassa  com- 
bined with  tartrate  of  soda ;  and  a  triple  tall  is  a  com- 
pound of  three  salts. 

Metali,  such  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  &o.  are  fami- 
liarly known  to  every  one,  but  tliere  are  a  great  many 
others  which  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The 
following  ore  some  of  the  cliaracters  which  distin- 
guish metals  from  other  bodies: — They  aro  for  the 
most  part  hard  and  heavy,  and  are  all  opaque;  inso- 
luble in  water;  they  possess  a  peculiar  lustre;  admit 
of  being  so  highly  polished  as  to  reflect  light;  ore 
capable  of  being  melted  by  heat,  and  of  recovering 
their  solidity  by  cooling ;  most  of  them  may  be  ex- 
tended by  hammering,  and  all  are  rapid  conductors  of 
electricity.  They  are  of  various  colours,  and  re<|uire 
different  degrees  of  heat  to  fuse  or  melt  them.  They 
generally  occur  in  the  earth  in  what  are  called  vetiu, 
and  are  seldom  found  in  the  pure  metallic  state,  but 
generally  in  combination  with  some  other  sulMtance, 
in  which  state  they  are  called  ores.  The  metals,  which 
are  all  simple  bodies,  will  be  individually  noticed 
afterwards.  (See  also  Metals  and  Metallcroy.) 
Most  of  them,  when  subjected  to  heat  until  they  be- 
come melted,  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  form  what  are  called  oxides.  Oxides 
ore  destitute  of  those  pro])erties  which  distinguish  the 
metal  from  which  they  are  formed.  Instead  of  being 
bright,  shining,  elastic,  and  ductile  substances,  they 
ore  generally  a  dry,  eartliy-looking  powder.  Other 
substances,  besides  motals,  however,  ore  capable  of  being 
converted  into  oxides;  and  it  must  be  kept  distinctly 
in  view,  that  in  every  case  there  is  not  so  much  oxyeen 
imparted  as  will  produce  acidijicalion.  Oxygen  fre- 
quently combines  in  various  proportions  with  a  sub- 
stance, rendering  it  an  oxide,  but  without  advancing  it 
to  the  state  of  an  add.  In  order  to  distinguish  each 
compound  thus  formed,  the  language  of  chemistry  is 
very  svstematic.  The  first  is  called  a  protoxide;  the 
second,  a  <£e«fc>xide  or  iinoxide;  the  third  a  (ritoxide 
or  (eroxide;  and  the  highest  degree  of  oxidation  a  per- 
oxide. The  Latin  term  seiqmi  (one  and  a  half)  denotes 
that  the  elements  exist  in  a  compound,  in  the  ratio  of 
one  Md  a  half— as  the  sesqui-carlMnate  of  ammonia. 
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Wlien  a  dmple  nou-metollio  lubiUnca  combinei  with 
Miotht  with  »  metal,  or  with  a  metallic  oxide,  the 
name  ot  the  compound  teiminatei  in  iiret— ae  carburet 
of  iron,  lulphniet  of  mereury,  &e. 

The  term  Sarthi  was  formerly,  and  ii  itill,  but  in  a 
modified  sense,  applied  to  several  subetancet  which 
oompoee  all  the  various  rocky  substances,  clays,  and 
soila,  which  constitute  the  crust  of  the  globe.  They 
are  tastelew,  inodorous,  dry,  uninflammable,  sparingly 
soluble,  difficult  of  fusion,  and  of  moderate  specific  gra- 
Tity.  These  bodies  will  be  more  particularly  descried 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  their  metallic  bases. 

AlAaliu  may  be  defined  as  bodies  which  combine  with 
acids  so  as  to  impair  or  neutralise  their  aotivityj  and 
produce  what  are  called  salts.  They  are  distinguished 
by  properties  the  reverse  of  acids,  and  the  two  classes 
are  eenerally  looked  upon  as  antagonist  substances. 
Besides  the  power  of  neutralising  acids,  there  are  four 
alkalies — nan^ely,  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  and  litLia — 
which  possess  the  following  properties  in  a  high  degree: 
They  diange  vegetable  blue  to  green,  red  to  purple, 
and  yellow  to  a  reddish  brown ;  they  have  an  acrid  and 
urinous  taste;  they  are  powerful  corrosives  of  animal 
matter,  with  which  they  combine  so  as  to  produce  neu- 
trality ;  they  also  unite  with  oils  and  fats,  forming  the 
well-known  substance  soap;  they  combine  with  water 
and  alcohol  in  any  proportion.  Four  of  the  earths — 
namely,  lime,  baryta,  strontia,  and  magnesia — possess 
alkaline  properties  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  are 
hence  called  alkaline  earths.  These  bodies  differ  from 
the  pure  alkalies,  inasmuch  as  they  become  insoluble 
in  water  when  neutralised  hv  carbonic  acid.  Moreover, 
alkalies  possess  the  power  of  changing  vegetable  colours 
t{ft«r  being  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  by  this 
criterion  they  are  distinguished  from  alkaline  earths. 

It  was  long  observed  that  the  properties  of  earths 
veiv  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  compounds  of  oxygen 
and  metals  called  metallic  oxides;  but  it  remained  for 
the  brilliant  genius  of  Sir  Humphry  Davv  to  show 
that  both  the  earths  and  alkalies  are  metallic  oxides. 
It  thus  appears,  then,  that  the  globe  is  one  vast  mass 
of  various  kinds  of  metals,  disguised  by  various  sub- 
stances, but  chiefly  by  oxygen.  Earths  and .  alkalies 
are  simply  metallic  oxides;  whilst  a  further  impregna- 
tion of  these  substances  with  oxygen  produces  an  acid; 
and,  lastly,  the  union  of  acids  with  alkalies,  &c.  gives 
rise  to  that  very  numerous  and  important  class  of  sub- 
stances called  salts. 

ACTION  OF  THE  IHPONOERABLKS. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  indi- 
vidual elements,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
influence  which  the  impcnderabltM — heat,  light,  and 
electricity — exercise  over  chemical  phenomena.  Refer- 
ring to  Matter,  Optics,  and  Electricity,  where  these 
agents  are  treated  at  length,  we  shall  here  merely 
recapitulate: — In  our  investigations  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  universe,  we  perceive  two  kinds  of 
motion,  which  result  from  the  two  principles  attraction 
and  remiliion.  Of  the  former  we  have  already  spoken ; 
repulsior ,  like  attraction,  takes  place  both  at  sensible 
and  inseasible  distances.  The  former  is  exemplified 
by  the  flying  off  of  the  same  light  bodies  which 
have  been  first  attracted,  after  they  have  been  some 
time  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  excited  resin  or  glass, 
ard  also  by  the  recession  from  each  other  of  the  two 
similar  ends  of  two  magnetised  needles.  Repulsion  at 
insensible  distances,  which  is  chiefly  excited  by  heat, 
or,  as  it  is  chemically  termed,  caloric,  is  exhibited  in  a 
variety  of  phenomena. 

The  principal  effects  of  heat  are  expansion,  li(j|uefac- 
tion,  vaporisation,  evaporation,  and  ignition.  With  few 
exceptions,  bodies  are  capable  of  e:rpamton  by  means 
of  heat;  the  cases  being  the  most  expansive,  fluids  les| 
so,  and  solids  least  of  alL  The  general  law,  therefore,  is, 
that  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  matter  are,  with 
a  few  •xoeiiiions,  dependent  upon  the  increase  and  dimi- 
nution of  heat.  The  quantity  or  condition  of  hecit  that 
}»  diiooT«nble  by  the  thermometer,  or  by  the  orgaui  of 


sensation,  is  called  Umftntmre.  We  are  unaoqnidntcd 
with  the  extremes  of  temperature  relative  either  to 
heat  or  eold.  It  hat  bean  eompaied  to  a  ohain,  the 
•xtremitiM  of  which  an  eoneaaled  firom  view,' whilst 
only  a  few  of  the  middle  links  an  ezpowd  to  obser- 
vation. Although  the  unirenal  result  of  an  inortase 
of  temperature  n  an  Inereaae  of  bulk  to  the  body  tbu 
subjected  to  heat,'yet  all  bodiee  are  not  alike  eitpanded 
Jy  the  application  of  the  same  quantity  of  heat.  It  of 
course  follows  .as  a  general  law,  that  difiHwent  bodiea 
at  equal  temperatures  do  not  contidn  the  same  quanti- 
ties of  oalonc.  This  quality  of  matter  is  called  the 
oapaeity  of  bodies  for  heat,  and  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  IS  necessary  to  raise  any  partieular  body  to  a  cer- 
tain temperature,  is  called  its  tpet^  caloric.  Heat, 
however,  in  some  cases,  causes  contraction  instead  of 
expansion.  Thus  water  is  of  greater  bulk  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  32°  (the  freesing-point)  than  it  is  at  891°; 
and  in  like  manner  vrith  the  $arth,  alumina,  to  oe 
afterwards  described.  Some  solids  also — as  iren,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  and  many  salt*— contract  when  melted, 
and  expand  as  they  become  solid. 

The  rapid  production  of  a  thin  vapour,  as  when  water 
is  converted  into  steam,  is  termed  vaporitaHok,  The 
boiling-poiut  of  water,  in  a  vessel  exposed  to  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure,  is  212°,  and  although  more 
heat  be  applied  to  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  not  increased.  If  this 
degree  of  heat  be  continued,  the  wateiy  particles  sepa^ 
rate  from  each  other,  and  become  steam  or  vapour. 
Steam  is  colourless,  transparent,  and  invisible,  resem- 
bling the  atmosphere,  and  is  1696  times  greater  in 
bulk  than  water.  Water  can  be  mode  to  boil  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  212°  by  removing  the  pressure 
of  the  air.  If  a  flask  be  half  filled  with  water,  the 
water  made  to  boil,  and  as  the  steam  escafos,  a  cork'  be 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  upon  the  heat  being 
removed,  the  water  will  continue  to  boil,  the  heat  in  it 
being  suflicient  for  that  purpose  when  there  is  no  pres- 
sure from  the  air.  If  the  flask  be  put  into  cold  water, 
the  boiling  will  increase,  from  the  steam  being  more 
effectually  condensed ;  whereas,  if  the  flask  be  put 
into  boiling  water,  so  as  to  prevent  the  condeiisation 
of  the  steam,  the  ebullition  will  immediately  cease. 
Liquid  substances  give  off  vapour  from  their  sur- 
face at  temperatures  below  the  boiling-point,  which  is 
termed  evaporation.  It  is  called  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion when  this  takes  place  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere. '  A  large  quantity  of  vapour  is  given 
off  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  sea,  which  even- 
tually forms  clouds,  or  is  condensed  into  rain  and  dew. 
Evaporation  always  produces  cold  when  heat  is  not 
applied;  the  heat  necessary  for  it  being  derived  fh>m 
surrounding  objects.  . 

All  substances  become  luminous  when  heated  to  800° 
in  the  dark,  and  1000°  in  daylight,  unless  they  are  con- 
verted into  vapour  at  a  less  elevated  temperature.  The 
light  is  red  at  first,  and  in  this  state  a  body  is  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  ignition.  If  more  heat  is  applied;  the 
body  becomes  white,  when  it  is  said  to  be  incandeuient: 
When  a  body  changes  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid 
state,  there  is  a  quantity  of  heat  absorbed,  which  has 
no  effect  in  raising  the  temperature.  This  has-been 
called  /atont  heat,  a  discovery  effected  by  Dr  Black, 
and  which  we  shall  shortly  explain.  For  a  demonstra- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  we  may  ha^e  recourse  to  water. 
If  ice,  at  a  temperature  below  32°,  be  exposed  to  a 
warmer  atmosphere,  it  receives  caloric,  and  gradually 
rises  to  that  point  of  the  thermometrical  scale.  '  But 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  it,  the  rise  of  temperature  ceases, 
the  ice  begins  to  melt,  and  during  the  whole  period  of 
its  liquefaction,  its  temperature,  as  also  that  of  the 
water  flowing  from  it,  remains  stationaiy  at  82°.  It  is 
evident  that,  as  caloric  has  continued  to  be  communi- 
cated, a  quantity  of  it  has  disappeared,  and  become 
absorbed  during  the  fusion.  The  same  phenomenon 
takes  ijilaoe  when  a  liquid  is  converted  into  vapour; 
and  the  inference  drawn  fiwm  it  is,  that  when  a  oodj 
passes  from  one  8t»t«  into  auothtr,  a  quantity  of  heat, 
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«r  calorie,  ia  loit,  beeoaiM  hJttmt,  or  pawn  into  tho 
bodjr  without  nidag  its  tanperKture.  Or  BImIc  wm 
of  opinion  tlwt  tlii*  utant  lioat  became  cliemioalljr  oom- 
MnM  with  tho  lolid,  and  wai  the  oauae  of  floiditjr.  Dt 
Irrino,  hL.  nunil,  took  a  difibrent  riew  of  tho  rabjeot. 
Ho  ittppoioa  that  the  abeoiption  of  heat  into  the  latent 
•tate  k  not  the  cauie  of  liquefaction  and  Taporiiation^ 
bat  tho  effoct.  Tho  abKrption  he  attributed  to  what 
It  oalledchange  of  a^MMutv  for  heat,  or  that  qualitj  of 
matter  whioh  oauiee  one  kind  to  be  more  or  lew  heated 
than  another,  bY  the  addition  of  the  lame  quantity  of 
heat.  He  oonoluded,  ae  a  general  law,  that  the  ciqpa- 
eitj  of  all  lolidi  for  heat  ie  inoreaied  by  f uaion,  and 
that  of  all  flttidi  by  evaporiiation. 

Oombiutim  it  a  prooeM  not  yet  perfectly  undeietood. 
It  ii  uiually  deecribed  ae  the  union  of  a  eombuitibk 
bodf  with  a  HmporUr  ^f  eombtutiom,  attended  with  the 
rrolution  of  light  and  k*at.  The  combustible  body  ii 
that  which  bvnu,  but  in  general  will  neither  lupport 
combuition  nor  bum,  except  in  preeence  of  a  supporter 
of  oombuftion.  The  supporter,  af;ain,  does  not  itself 
bum,  though  necessary  to  the  burning  of  a  combustible. 
Oxygen  gas,  the  ingradient  which  enables  the  air  to 
support  combustion,  possesses,  when  pure,  a  high  de- 
gree of  the  supporting  quality.  If  a  lighted  taper,  a 
combustible  body,  be  plun^  into  this  gu,  the  taper 
bums  riridly,  but  the  gas  itself  is  not  ignited.  If,  on 
the  other  lumd,  the  taper  be  plunged  into  a  combustible 
■as,  such  as  pure  coal  gas,  the  gas  is  instantly  ignited, 
bat  the  taper  is  extinguished.  These  are  general  rules, 
nlating  to  supporters  of  combustion  and  combustible 
bodice.  By  examining  the  efiitcte  of  combustion,  in  the 
ease  of  a  candle  buramg  in  the  air  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  has  been  prored  pretty  clearly  that  a  chemical 
action  of  the  following  kind  takes  place : — Tho  com- 
bustible matter  of  the  candle  consists  chiefly  of  two 
■imple  bodice— hydrogen  gas  and  carbon — while  oxy- 

gsn  is  the  supporter  of  combustion  in  the  air.  On 
uming  a  can<Ue  under  a  bell-shaped  glass,  filled  with 
common  air,  a  fluid  cathers  on  the  glass,  which  proTos, 
on  examination,  to  le  pure  water.  The  hydrogen  of 
the  burning  body  has  here  entered  into  combination 
with  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  forming  water,  a 
compound  of  the  two.  The  carbon  of  the  burning  body 
also  enters  into  union  with  a  portion  of  the  atmo- 
cpherio  oxygen,  forming  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is 
left  floating  m  place  of  the  original  quantity  of  oxygen. 
The  presence  of  these  can  Im  proved,  and  the  isame 
process  takes  place  in  the  case  of  coal,  wood,  &c. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  combustion  only  changes  the  forms 
of  the  burned  bodies,  and  does  not  annihilate  them. 
The  phenomena  of  combustion  are  thus  so  far  expli- 
cable, but  unfortunately  the  source  of  the  light  and 
heat  yet  remains  a  mybtery.  It  is  unknown  whether 
the  chemical  action  is  the  cause  of  the  light  and  heat 
beinx  OTolved,  or  the  CTolution  of  these  the  cause  of 
the  diemical  action.  Where  all  is  doubt,  it  would  be 
Tain  to  dwell  on  this  point.  The  laws  stated  respect- 
ing combustible  bodies,  and  supporters  of  combustion, 
onlT  apply  generally,  it  is  also  to  bo  observed,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Under  the  oxy-Lydro- 
gen  blowpipe,  the  most  inoombustible  bodies  can  be 
made  combustible;  and  combustion  can  be  shown  to 
take  place  under  an  exhausted  receiver,  without  the 
prMcnoe  of  any  supporter,  at  least  of  a  ntseous  kind. 

The  nature  of  /ipM,  and  the  laws  which  determine  its 
ladiatun,  reflection,  refraction,  and  so  forth,  have  been 
Ailly  explained  under  the  science  of  Optics :  here  we 
can  ovjy  take  notice  of  its  more  promuent  chemical 
xdatimis.  The  connection  between  light  and  heat  is 
so  obvioas,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  examine  the 
one  independently  of  the  other.  If  a  mass  of  iron  be 
put  into  a  fire  for  some  time,  no  change  is  produced, 
except  the  oxpansion  of  the  metal,  and  the  elevation  of 
its  temperature.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  heat  is  com- 
municated, a  ranarkable  ooourrenoe  will  be  observed: 
tho  irm  beoxuics  ignited,  or  red-hot:  in  other  words,  it 
omits  lifbt,  and  renders  obfects  visible.  The  prime 
■oum  ot  light  is  the  nin,  yielding  what  is  termed  so/ar 
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light!  all  kinds  of  artificial  light— as  that  from  fliM, 
candles,  fto.— is  called  MnwsIrM  light.  light  passes 
freely  through  the  atmosphere,  and  striking  upon  ob- 
jects, is  reflected,  or  thrown  bitok  by  thCm;  and  thus 
ther  become  visible.  By  means  of  a  wedse  of  glass 
called  a  nrism,  light  can  be  separated  into  seven 
colours,  which  arc  violet,  indigo,  nlue,  green,  yellow, 
orange,  and  red.  Light,  taking  the  common  acoepti^on 
of  the  term,  is  resolvable  also  into  huunout,  ea/or(/Ie, 
and  ehtmical  rays.  Thus  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  may 
be  absorbed,  or  intercepted,  without  affecting  their  lu- 
minous properties,  and  so  certain  rays  can  be  separated 
from  their  light;  and  their  heat  and  light  can  also  be 
intercepted  so  as  to  leave  a  prinoiple  which  excites 
neither  heat  nor  light,  but  which  procfuces  very  remark- 
able chemical  changes. 

The  chemical  influence  of  light  is  conspicuous  in  a 
variety  of  natural  and  artificial  processes.  In  vegeta- 
tion it  is  indispensable,  as  without  it  plants  do  not 
acquire  their  due  elementary  constitution.  They  are 
weakly,  inodorous,  and  fail  to  exhibit  their  natural 
colours  and  products.  Vegetables  which  grow  in  the 
dark  have  a  blanched  appearance.  The  power  of  light 
to  dispel  vegetable  colours  is  manifest  in  bleachmg, 
where  a  dingy  web  becomes  pure  and  white  by  exposure 
to  the  sun's  rays.  Its  enersy  is  still  more  decisively 
seen  in  the  influence  which  it  exerts  in  promoting 
chemical  combination  and  decomposition ;  the  latter 
efliect  having  been  made  use  of  as  a  photometer,  or  mea- 
sure of  its  power.  Light  enters  into  a  kind  of  transi- 
tory union  with  certain  substances,  rendering  them 
visible  in  the  dark.  Bodies  which  possess  this  pro- 
perty are  called  phosphorescent;  such  are  the  shells  of 
fish,  the  bones  of  land  animals,  marble,  limestone,  and 
the  like.  The  glow-worm  is  a  i«marksble  instance  of 
phosphorescence  in  living  animals.  The  Daguerreo- 
type, as  well  as  Mr  Talbot's  method  of  photography,  is 
founded  on  the  action  of  the  chemical  rays  on  certain 
substances.  The  iodide  of  silver,  formed  bv  exposing 
a  plate  of  silver  to  the  vapour  of  iodine,  is  the  sul^ 
stance  used  in  the  Daguerreotype;  the  chloride,  iodide, 
and  bromide  of  silver,  formed  on  the  surface  of  paper  in 
a  thin  and  uniform  layer,  are  the  bases  of  Talbot's 
method — both  of  which  will  be  fully  treated  at  length 
in  a  subsequent  number. 

The  chemical  agency  of  galvanism  and  electricity  has 
been  already  described  in  No,  17,  The  latter  is 
frequently  employed  to  produce  the  combination  of 
gases,  and  sometimes  to  effect  their  separation.  It 
appears  to  act  by  the  heat  which  it  occasions,  and 
therefore  upon  the  same  principle  as  flame. 

I. — MON-HETALLIC  ELE11ENI8. 
OxjrgtD. 

Oxygen  gas  is  a  permanently  elastic  fluid — that  is, 
one  which  no  compressing  force,  or  degree  of  cold, 
hitherto  applied,  has  ever  been  able  to  reduce  to  a 
liquid  or  solid  state.  It  forms,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
colourless,  and  destitute  of  taste  and  smell.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1*1026,  that  of  common  air  being  reckoned 
unity.  Combustible  bodies  bum  in  it  with  more  bril- 
liancy, and  more  lieht  and  heat  is  evolved,  than  when 
combustion  takes  place  in  the  atmosphere.  If  a  caudle, 
the  wick  of  which  is  red-hot,  be  introduced  into  a  vessel 
containing  oxygen,  the  candle  will  instantly  be  lighted. 
Oxygen  has  the  power  of  combining  with  every  other 
simple  body;  the  multifarious  compounds  which  it  thus 
forms,  such  as  oxides,  acids,  and  bases,  or  alkalies, 
we  have  already  adverted  to.  It  was  discovered  by 
Priestley  in  1774:  its  name,  from  oxys  and  gennadn, 
denotes  that  it  is  a  generator  qf  oddity. 

In  the  act  of  resp&ation,  oxygen,  in  the  nice  economy 
pf  the  human  body,  is  made  to  unite  with  it,  and 
becomes  a  portion  of  the  human  frame.  Vegetables 
also  inhale  and  exhale  it  at  certiun  seasons,  so  as 
admirably  to  supply  what  is  absorbed  by  animals. 
It  is  the  intensely  rapid  chemical  union  of  oxygen 
with  the  combustible  body,  whioh  j^ves  rise  to  tho 
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Uglrt  Mid  h«kt  ia  ou  MUUBOn  Aim,  owdlaa,  ke. 
Iwnifk  nioMMiy  to  tMpintion,  it  U  lingulw  tluit 
oxTgn  in  » itate  of  purity  ii  d^oteriout.  Wlmi  #n 
amiml — m  a  nbbit,  for  exunple— ii  intioduood  into 
ft  madium  of  puro  oxygen,  it  bra*tlkM  nt  fint  witliout 
ftny  »)q;MU«nt  inoonTtnUnce:  but  »fter  an  hour  or  to, 
the  (dioulfttion  and  rMpiration  beoomo  ranid,  and  the 
qntem  b  Itighlj  excited.  Symptonui  of  debility  mib- 
Mquently  ennie,  followed  by  IniMuibility;  and  in  eight 
or  ten  houn  life  iMoomea  extinct. 
OxTgen  may  be  readily  procured  from  »  rariety 

£r  niutancei,  ai,  for  inatanoe,  from  laltpetre,  or  the 
lack  oxide  of  manganeae.  These  may  be  introduced 
into  a  gun  barrel,  with  the  touch-hole  plugged  up. 
From  the  orifice  of  the  barrel  let  a  tube  be  conducted 
into  an  inrerted  glaaa  jar,  filled  with  water.  When 
the  other  extremity  of  the  apparatui  ia  tuljected  to 
heat,  the  oxygen  gae  is  expelled  from  the  manganeie, 
and  entering  the  elaM  jar,  diipiaoei  the  water,  and  fllU 
the  Tonel.  Thia  u  a  cheap  and  easy  method  of  obtain- 
ing thif  remarkable  aSriform  bodv.  It  can  alao  be 
prepared  by  putting  1000  grains  oi  binoxide  of  man- 
ganeie  into  a  retort  with  an  equal  weight  of  aqueous 
sulphuric  acid.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  retort 
fixed  over  a  spirit-lamp.  T'^e  bent  tube  of  the  retort 
enters  a  pneumatic  trough,  lu  which  jars  are  placed  for 
receiving  the  gas  as  it  iMuaes  from  the  neck .  of  the 
retort.  When  oxygen  of  great  purity  is  required,  it  is 
better  to  obtain  it  from  chlorate  of  potassa,  heated 
nearly  to  redness  in  a  green  glass  retort.  Thus  treated, 
the  salt  first  liquefies:  and  as  the  heat  increases,  the 
gas  is  given  off  with  effervescence,  leaving  a  white  com- 
pound behind,  which  is  chloride  of  potaseium.  Sym- 
bolically represented,  the  change  which  takes  place  is 
this: — Original  compound  KO  +  CI  Oi;  result,  KCl 
-f  0, ;  so  that  the  six  equivalents  of  oxygen  are  wholly 
libwated. 

Hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  a  permanently  elastic  fluid,  trans- 
parent and  cMourless,  and  when  pure,  destitute  of  taste 
or  smell.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  an  isolated 
state,  but  it  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  water, 
£rom  which  it  can  be  disengaged  by  various  simple 
processes.  It  is  the  lightest  ^dy  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  being  nearly  144  times  lighter  than  at- 
mospheric air.  A  bladder  filled  with  this  gas  will 
ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
piece  of  cork  or  wood  pluneed  by  force  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  vessel  of  water.  I^drogen  will  not  support 
combustion,  but  is  itself  remarkably  combustible, 
whence  its  early  name,  ivflammoMe  air.  When  one 
volume  of  oxygen  is  mixed  with  two  of  hydrogen, 
it  bums  with  a  loud  explosion,  by  an  electric  spark, 
or  the  contact  of  a  red-hot  wire.  The  product  of  this 
experiment  is  water;  hence  the  term  hydrogen,  or 
generator  of  water.  It  is  said  that  a  few  cautious 
draughts  of  this  gas  may  be  taken;  but  it  cannot  be 
inspired  for  any  length  of  time  without  occasioning 
death.  Hydrtwen  was  first  correctly  described  by 
Cavendish  m  1766. 

By  far  the  most  important  compound  of  hydro^n 
with  any  other  substance  is  that  with  oxygen,  formuig 
the  indispensable  fluid  which  covers  nearly  two-thirdS 
of  our  globe  —  water.  Water  is  thus  an  oxide  of 
hydrogen — a  compound  never  found  absolutely  pure  in 
nature.  In  the  ocean  it  is  salt  and  brackish,  from  the 
presence  chiefly  of  chloride  of  sodium;  in  springs  it  is 
either  carbonated  —  that  is,  contains  carbonic  acid; 
sulphureous,  from  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen; cfaalytMate,  from  the  union  of  the  sulphate  or 
carbonate  of  iron;  and  so  on,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  mineral  ingredients  through  which  it  percolates. 
When  it  contains  a  chemical  compound  of  lime,  it  is 
said  to  be  hard,  and  in  this  condition  it  decomposes  the 
soap  which  is  employed  with  it,  and  destroys  its  deter- 
gent properties,  Tha  impurity  of  water  majr  thus  arise 
Mtker  from  chemieal  union  or  medianical  mixture  with 
vthm  bodief.    The  latter  caa  generally  b«  ramored  by 


iltntioBi  tat  wbn  tU  vnien  ia  ekamioJ,  diatUktiw 
(ft  jroe««  to  be  aiWcwaidi  dsioribed)  U  aece— ly  tp 
preanoe  a  pore  liquid. 

Hrdrogea  ftlso  unites  with  the  other  eui^otteiu  tt 
oombustion;  bat  the  compounds,  exeept  muriatie 
acid  (to  be  afterwards  mentioned), ,  ate  not  of  mit 
great  importance.  The  flame  of  hydr^n,  tboogn 
feebly  luminous,  is  intensely  hott  and  the  roost  intenae 
heat  that  can  be  produced  is  cftused  by  the  oombuatioB 
of  hydrogen  in  oxygen  gas.  Upon  this  principle  is  oon^ 
struoted  tlie  otp-hj/drogm  iMwpipt,  one  of  the  moat 
important  applications  of  hydrogen  gaa. 

Hydrogen  may  be  prepared  by  putting  500  graina  of 
line  into  a  common  beer  bottle,  and  pouring  upon  tlM 
line  three  ounces  of  water  and  five  dnchms  of  aqneoua 
sulphuric  acid.  The  hydrogen  ia  disengaced  as  the 
acid,  the  oxygen  in  the  water,  and  the  metal  combine. 
By  means  of  a  bent  tube  from  the  bottle,  the  gaa  eaa 
be  conveyed  into  jars  placed  in  a  trough. 

Alois,  or  Nitrogen. 

This  gas  is  permanently  elastic,  transparent,  «ol<m7<« 
less,  and  inodorous ;  specific  gravity,  0*9722.  When 
breathed,  it  destrovs  animal  life  (hence  the  term  o-sote)  ( 
and  a  burning  body,  if  immersed  in  a  jar  containbg  it, 
is  instantly  extinguished.  It  is  not  combustible)  it 
enters  extensively  into  combination;  it  is  an  abundant 
element  in  animal  matter;  and  its  existence  in  audk 
large  quantity  is  a  chief  distinction  between  the  con* 
stitution  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  It  was  fint 
noticed  by  Rutherford  of  Edinburvh  in  1772;  and 
discovered  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  by 
Lavoisier  in  1775.  The  air  consists  mainly  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  (if  these  ingredients  be 
alone  regarded)  of  210  oxygen  to  790  nitrogen,  by 
measure;  and  of  231  to  769  by  weight,  (^mnun 
atmospheric  air  alone  contains,  as  constant  ingredieuta 
in  every  situation,  a  little  car)>onic  add  gas  and  vapour 
of  water.  In  volume,  the  carbonic  a«m  forma  alwut 
l-200Uth  part;  or  0*5  parts  in  1000  by  measure;  which 
is  equal  to  0*76  parts  in  1000  by  weight.  In  some 
situations  the  carbonic  acid  is  so  much  as  0*62  volumea 
in  1000 — at  other  places,  only  0*37  volumes  in  1000. 
Its  proportion  is  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
during  night  than  in  the  day-time,  in  elevated  situa- 
tions than  on  the  plains.  The  watery  vapour  is  more 
variable  in  proportion.  The  mean  is  supposed  to  be 
about  10  parts  in  1000  by  weight,  15  by  volume.  The 
quantity  is  determined  by  the  temperature,  heat  beinx 
tne  sole  cause  which  sustains  the  vapour  in  the  attiu 
state.  Whether  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  be  merely  a  mechanical  mixture  or  ft 
chemical  compound,  is  not  precisely  determined  ;  the 
minority  of  chemists,  however,  lean  to  the  former 
opinion,  and  found  tlieir  reasonings  accordingly.  Be 
this  ai  it  may,  it  is  the  oxygen  which  performs  the 
chief  part  in  the  process  of  respiration,  the  nitrogen 
acting  in  a  negative  capacity  as  a  simple  diluent. 
Each  individual  is  supposed,  on  an  average,  to  breathe 
about  twenty  times  eveiy  minute — to  take  in  about 
sixteen  cubic  inches  of  air  (12'8  nitrogen  +  3*2  oxysen) 
at  each  inspiration — to  return  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  (12*8  cubic  inches),  and  4-5th8  of  the  oxygen 
(2'56  cubic  inches),  and  to  replace  the  remaining  5th 
of  oxy^n  by  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  add  gas  ('M 
cubic  mch). 

That  nitrogen  has  the  property  of  combining  with 
all  the  supporters  of  combustion,  there  can  be  little 
doubt;  but  the  subject  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
investigated.  With  oxygen  it  unites  in  no  fewer  tluoi 
five  proportions— namely,  one  of  nitrogen  to  one,  two, 
three,  four,  and  five  of  oxygen  respectively  by  weight, 
or  one  of  nitrogen  to  a  half,  one,  one  and  a-half,  two., 
and  two  and  a-half  by  volume.  Of  those  compounds, 
by  far  the  moat  important  is  nitric  acid,  or  the  Mma* 
fortig  of  the  aldtemuts.  The  term  nitrogen  ia  derirad 
from  ita  being  an  elemeot  or  generator  tf  nitiie  add. 

Aiitne  ^eMt.— Thia  virulrat  substance  is  a  cempoaiii 
of  one  TolttVfl  nitrogen,  and  two  ftad  ft-half  Tolumaa 
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of  osygan,  or  by  might  N  +  «0.  Common  nitrle  add 
b  of  «n  ontngo  oolonr,  on  account  of  ito  oontnininc 
ft  Uttit  mufiauo  noid,  u  ftbo  a  little  sulphuric  acta 
Mkd  water.  Li|lit  has  UkowiM  an  efbct  upon  it. 
11m  ipooiio  crftTitjr  of  tho  itnmgMt  proourablo  nitric 
aM,  or  rftMM  aptiffbrtit,  h  it  ia  lometimoa  called,  ia 
l^a,  and  then  it  oontaina  one-aoTentk  of  Ita  weight  of 
water;  that  of  oommeroe  ii  about  1'49S,  and  oontaini 
twe-flfthi  of  ita  weight  of  water.  Nitrio  add  haa 
vei7  remarkable  eflbcti  upon  water  with  regard  to  the 
produetion  of  heat.  If  dUuted  with  half  iU  weight 
of  water,  heat  ii  erolredt  but  if  the  water  be  in  the 
ataU  of  mow,  intenae  cold  if  the  remit.  Hence  thii 
compound  ii  emploTed  to  produce  great  decreea  of  cold. 
If  nitrio  add,  highly  concentrated,  be  thrown  upon 
phoaphorut,  charcoal,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  it  inflamei 
them.  It  ia  rery  extmairely  uted  In  the  arta,  particu- 
larly for  the  purification  of  gold,  for  etching  on  copper 
glatea,  &c.j  and  recently  it  hai  aammed  additional 
nportance  from  ita  being  one  of  the  principal  in^- 
dients  uaed  in  the  preparation  of  Dr  SchUnbem'i 
'gun-cotton.* 

Nitrio  add  also  forma  ft  numerous  and  importftnt 
daaa  of  salts,  hating  the  generic  name  of  Nitrate* — such 
aa  nitrate  of  silTor,  nitrate  of  potesh,  &c.  Some  of 
these  wf  shall  notice  afterwards.  Ifilrim*  acid  is  a 
compound  of  the  same  kind,  but  with  a  lesser  quantity 
of  oxygen.  Amongst  the  other  compounds  of  asote 
and  oxygen,  that  entitled  the  protoxide  of  azott,  or,  as 
it  was  fonnerly  called,  nitrou*  etiide,  is  the  most  re- 
markable.  Davy  diaoorered  that  wo  may  breathe  it  for 
ft  short  while  without  any  effect  being  produced,  except 
an  exhilaration  of  the  mind;  hmoe  the  term  Um^ing 
gu,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  it.  Combustibles 
bun  in  it  more  brilliantly  than  in  common  air.  Faraday 
haa-  lately  racceeded  in  solidifying  this  gas  under  a 
preaaure  of  50  atmospheres  at  45°;  and  is  of  opinion 
that  it  might  be  employed  in  this  state  with  greater 
adTantage  than  solid  carbonic  acid,  for  producing 
intenae  cold  by  its  eraporation  in  vacuo  when  mixed 
with  ether.  There  is  also  a  deuloxide  of  atoU,  and  a 
ItypmiUnm*  acid;  but  these  do  not  require  minute 
detail.  Axote  combines  likewise  with  chlorine  and 
bromine.  Nitric  add  can  be  procured  by  filling  a 
glaaa  retort  about  one-thiid  full  of  equal  weights  of 
aqueous  mlphuric  acid  and  common  nitre.  The  retort 
ia  then  subjected  to  heat,  and  a  Tapour  is  distilled 
over,  which,  condensed,  is  nitric  add. 

Arnmonia,  or  HartAom. — This  important  substance 
is  formed  by  the  combination  of  acote  with  hydrogen, 
and  is  obtained  in  the  state  of  gas,  by  means  of  the  salt 
called  «s/  ammoniM,  which  is  a  compound  of  muriatic 
add  and  ammonia.  This  mbstance  is  to  be  introduced 
into  a  retort,  alons  with  quicklime,  and  then  subjected 
to  heat.  Ammonia  is  driren  off  in  the  form  of  gas,  and 
is  to  be  collected  in  glass  iars  standing  over  mercury. 
Ammonia«»I  gas  is  colourless,  has  a  strong  pun^nt 
smell,  an  acrid  caustic  taste,  and  cannot  be  drawn  into 
the  lungs.  Its  spedfic  grarity  is  0*59027.  Water  ab- 
sorbs 780  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  and  in  this  state 
it  it  employed  for  chemical  purposes.  When  the  gas 
ia  mixea  with  chlorine,  a  mdden  combustion  and  deto- 
nation take  place.  The  chlorine  unites  with  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  ammonia,  and  forms  muriatic  acid,  whilst 
the  asote  is  disengaged  in  the  state  of  gas.  I'he  muri- 
atic add  formed  combines  with  a  portion  of  ammonia, 
and'  forms '  sal  ammoniac.  Ammonia  is  an  nlkali, 
and  possesses  the  properties  distinguishing  this  class  of 
mbstanoes  in  a  vety  decided  manner.  It  of  course 
neutralises  adds,  and  the  salts  rrhich  it  forms  are 
numwoua,  and  of  considerable  importance. 

CUorine. 

This  is  a  gaseous  body,  of  a  yellowish-green  ooloui 
(whence  its  name);  of  a  strong  raffocating  smell,  and 
of  ft  pretty  stronc  astringent  taste.  It  was  discoTored 
by  Sdieele  in  1774,  and  regarded  aa  a  compound  mb- 
ilftnce,  tiU  DftTT,  in  1809,  established  its  title  to  rank 
with  the  limpw  bodiei.  Reckoning  air  at  unity,  Us 
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■pedfle|miTityis9-«.  If  hiiathsJ  nadUnted.  it  deetwyt 
animal  Ufa;  howorer,  it  not  only  mppotta  oombuatlon, 
but  passiasst  the  remarkable  ovftUty  of  sotting  Are  to 
many  of  the  metals,  even  ftt  tlM  oommon  temperalura 
of  the  air,  when  beaten  out  into  thin  leftvaa,  and  intro- 
duced into  it.  In  these  cases  the  combustible  mb- 
stances  unite  with  the  chlorine,  and  form  ckhridm. 

Chlorine  gas  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  muiatio 
acid  on  peroxide  of  manganese.  The  most  conTenient 
mode  of  preparing  it  is  by  mixins  the  add  with  half  its 
weight  or  finelT-powdered  peroxide  in  a  glass  fla^;  the 
cas  IS  liberated  with  efiferrescence,  and  should  be  col- 
lected in  dry  bottles.  For  the  purposes  of  manufacture 
on  a  larve  and  cheap  scale,  the  process  is  modified 
thus: — Three  parts  of  sea-salt  are  intimately  mixed 
with  one  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  to  this  mixture 
two  parts  sulphuric  anid,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight 
of  water,  are  added. 

Chlorine  possesses  the  property  of  destroying  all 
vegetable  colours,  and  of  rendering  vegetable  Midies 
exposed  to  its  action  white.  This  proiMrtv  has  occa- 
sioned the  introduction  of  chlorine  (combined  with 
lime)  into  bleaching;  for  if  unbleached  linens  be  ex- 
posed to  its  action,  the  matter  which  gives  them  their 
gray  colour  is  destroyed,  and  the  mbstance  assumes  a 
brilliant  whiteness.  Chlorine,  however,  must  be  used 
cautiously;  for  if  applied  in  its  nure,  and  not  suflidently 
diluted  state,  it  destroys  the  fibre  of  the  cloth.  It  is 
also  vsed  in  fumigation,  being  destructive  of  effluvia 
arising  from  putrefaction,  disease,  &c.  Chlorine  com- 
buies  with  oxygen  in  four  different  proportions:  two  of 
them  contain  so  much  oxygen  as  to  form  acids;  these 
are  chloric  add  and  perchloric  acid ;  but  as  the  other 
two  do  not  manifest  any  acid  properties,  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  oxides,  and  are  called  pMtoxide  of  chlo- 
rine and  peroxide  of  chlorine.  Besides  uniting  with 
oxygen,  chlorine  combines  with  hydrogen,  and  forms 
the  well-known  acid  called 

Mvriatie  or  Hydrochloric  Acid. — If  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  be  mixed  together  in  equal  volumes,  and 
expos^  to  common  daylight  in  a  glass  flask,  they  will 
in  a  little  time  combine,  and  even  explode  in  com- 
bining, if  exposed  to  mnlight,  or  the  light  of  a  candle: 
two  volumes  of  muriatic  gas  result.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  1*2844;  in  its  pure  state  this  gas  is  transparent, 
colourless,  and  elastic;  under  very  strong  piesmre  it 
condenses  into  a  liquid.  Water  absorbs  this  gas  with 
avidity.  One  cubic  inch  at  69°  absorbs  417,822  cubic 
inches  of  the  gas;  heat  is  produced,  and,  when  cold, 
the  bulk  of  the  water  is  increased  to  1*3483  cubic 
inches.  This  is  liquid  muriatic  acid.  With  these  pro- 
portions of  constituents,  its  specific  gravity  is  I'1958: 
one  hundred  grains  of  it  consist  of  40*39  of  real  acid, 
and  59°61  of  water.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  ;  and  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  smokes,  because  the  gas  exhaled 
condenses  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  It  extin- 
guishes both  flame  and  life,  and  is  not  inflammable. 
It  is  of  a  pungent,  suffocating,  and  somewhat  aromatic 
smell.  It  powerfully  reddens  vegetable  blues.  The 
best  method  of  obtaining  it  is  by  pouring  mlphuric  acid 
upon  an  equal  weight  of  sea-salt,  and  collecting  the 
gas  which  is  given  off  over  mercury.  An  immense 
number  of  salts  are  formed  from  the  combination  of 
muriatic  acid  with  oxides ;  such  as  common  sea-salt, 
which  is  a  muriate  of  soda,  or  chloride  of  sodium. 
These  are  very  extensively  used,  both  in  the  arts  and 
medidne.  Chlorine  combines  with  azoto,  and  forms 
what  is  called 

Chloride  qf  Nitrogen. — This  is  an  oily  liquid,  and  the 
most  powerfully-explosive  compound  known.  In  this 
respect  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  mbstances  of 
nature ;  it  consists  of  four  volumes  of  chlorine  com- 
bined with  one  of  aiote.  Chlorine  combines  with  car- 
bon, but  the  compounds  are  unitnportant. 

Biomiae. 

The  term  bnmint  is  firom  a  Greek  word  ngnifying 
*  ft  stnmg  disftgreoftble  odour.'  This  mbstance  was 
diacoveied  so  lately  ai  th«  year  1826  by  Balard  of 
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MowtytUtw.  It  NMinUM  dilortn*  in  nuMj  of  ito  hM- 
tndM.  M  oomnbon  tempanturM,  it  U  »  liquid  of  a 
br  /'.nd  oolonk-,  rwry  diMp«oablo  imoU,  ihmrp 
■tit' 'i  rMto,  powerflilly  coriMiTo  of  orgmio  bodiei( 
Mid  when  taken  intorniuly, »  Tiolont  poiMn.  Itt  •pO' 
ciflo  gnritT  ii  3*96;  it  doftioyi  v«g«t»bM  colours  klmoit 
M  poworftiUy  m  nlilorine.  Liko  olilorino,  it  Mtt  fin  to 
Miwn  meUUi  when  Ivought  into  oontMt  witli  it;  it  is 
not  oonibustible,  and  it  ostinguishss  combustion;  it 
bacomos  solid  at  a  little  below  aero:  but  if  combined 
with  water,  so  as  to  form  a  hydrate,  it  affords  Ane  red 
crystals  at  88'. 

An  aoid  is  formed  bv  the  combination  of  bromine 
with  oxygen,  and  is  called  bromio  acid;  another  with 
hydrogen  is  called  hydrobromic  acid.  Chlorine  also 
combines  with  it,  and  forms  a  chloride.  There  are 
numerous  other  combinations  of  bromine,  but  the  com- 
pounds are  economically  unimportant. 

Bromine  is  usually  extracted  from  bilttm — that  is, 
the  unciystallisable  residue  left  after  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt)  has  been  extracted  from  sea-water.  It 
appears  to  be  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  saline  mat- 
ter of  the  ocean,  and  ip  found  in  all  its  waters,  as  well 
as  in  most  of  the  plants  and  animals  which  inhabit 
them.    It  occurs  also  in  many  saline  springs. 

lodin*. 

This  substance  was  first  discovered  in  1812  b^  a  salt- 
petre manufacturer  of  Paris.  It  is  derivable  irom  sea 
plants,  and  in  some  of  its  properties  much  resembles 
chlorine,  which  is  also  a  marine  production.  If  com- 
mon Kea-weed  be  powdered  diy,  and  treated  with  sul- 
phuric aoid  whilst  Bubjecte<l  to  heat,  a  Tiolet-coloured 
vapour  is  expelled,  which,  if  collected  in  a  resuel,  con- 
denses into  scaly  dark-gray  crystals,  with  somewhat  of 
a  metallic  lustre.  These  are  iodine,  so  called  from  the 
violet  colour  of  its  vapour;  iodine  being  a  Greek  word, 
and  signifying  '  violet-coloured.'  Its  specific  gravity 
is  3'0(t44.  Its  smell  is  disagreeable,  its  taste  acrid 
and  hot,  and  it  possesses  poisonous  properties.  It  is  a 
powerful  stimulant,  and  has' of  late  been  much  em- 

eloyed  as  u  medicine.  It  destroys  vegetable  colours, 
ut  not  so  completely  as  chlorine.  It  melts  when 
heated  to  225°,  and  volatilises  at  352°.  It  forms  a 
beautiful  blue  colour  when  mingled  with  water  holding 
starch  in  solution;  it  is  itself  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Iodine  combines 
with  oxygen  in  three  proportions,  fonniue  iodic  acid, 
iodous  acid,  and  oxide  of  iodine;  with  chlorine,  form- 
ing chloriodic  acid;  with  bromine  in  two  proportions, 
forming  bromides;  and  also  with  azote  and  hydrogen. 
A  compound  of  iodine  and  azote  is  exceedingly  explo- 
sive. But  a  particular  account  of  these  substances  does 
not  require  to  be  given  in  this  place. 

Fluorine. 

The  existence  of  this  substance,  strange  to  say,  is 
coigectural;  yet  its  separate  identity  is  supported  by 
the  strongest  analogies.  It  exists,  or  rather  is  supposed 
to  exist.  In  fluor,  or  Derbyshire  spar,  and  is  thus  pro- 
visionally called  fluorine.  If  some  of  tliis  mineral  in 
powder  be  distilled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  from  a 
leaden  retort  into  a  leaden  receiver,  kept  cold  with  ice, 
an  intensely  active  fluid  is  produced.  *  It  has,'  says 
Davy, '  the  appearance  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  is  much 
more  volatile.  When  applied  to  *he  skin,  it  instantly 
disorganises  it,  and  produces  yeryr  painful  wounds. 
When  it  is  dropped  into  water,  a  hissmg  noise  is  pro- 
duced, with  much  heat,  and  an  acid  fluid  is  formed.' 
This  substance  has  been  called  hydrtfiuorio  acid,  be- 
cause it  is  conjectured  to  have  fluorine  as  a  base,  com- 
bined with  hydrogen,  to  form  an  acid,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  we  have  formerly  described.  Other  views 
have  been  adopted  witii  reqtect  to  this  substance,  but 
the  above  is  the  one  now  generullv  admitted.  The 
dUuted  solution,  or  the  vapour  of  hydrofluoric  add, 
acts  energetically  on  da*s,and  is  sometimes  emplojred 
for  the  purpose  of  tlMmg  on  this  material.  Fluorine  | 
fklao  forms  aoids  with  boron  and  silicon. 


OhriieM. 

Carbon,  or  ehareoaL  it  found  in  many  diSbiant  ibrait, 
and  can  be  piepaiM  by  burning  wood,  aoal,  ito.  ia 
close  vessels.  The  diamond  is  pur*  oaibon,  and  pluni- 
bago,  or  black-lead,  is  principally  compand  «f  this  sub- 
stance with  a  little  iron.  It  bums  in  oxygen  with  eoa- 
siderabla  brilliancy,  although  in  oomnon  air  it  onita 
but  a  iisebla  light.  If  carbon  be  burned  in  a  elaaa 
vessel,  fillttd  with  oxygen,  tha  carbon  will  be  entirely 
consumed,  and  tha  oxygan  so  much  ohangad,  that  if  a 
lighted  taper  be  put  into  it  the  light  will  be  extinguished. 
Carbon  combines  with  all  tha  supporters  of  oommistion, 
and  with  oxygen  forms  carbonic  add. 

Carbonic  Acid,  discovered  by  Black  in  1757,  and 
describsd  by  him  under  tha  name  ot  Ixtd  air,  may 
be  prepued  in  the  pneumatic  troush,  bjr  putting  into 
the  retort  an  ounce  of  hydrochloric  add,  piavimudy 
mixed  with  two  ounces  of  water,  along  with  a  tabla- 
spoonful  of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  An  efftrvssoanoa 
takes  place  between  the  acid  and  the  lime,  carbonic  add 


gns  being  given  off,  which  can  1>e  collected  in  tha  iars, 
and  condensed  in  water.  Carbonio  add  is  fata!  to 
animal  life,  and  the  gas  will  extinguish  a  candle  intro- 
duced into  it.  A  candle  cannot  bum  in  a  mixture  of 
four  measures  of  atmospheric  air  and  one  of  carbonic 
acid;  and  no  animal  can  live  in  air  which  contains 
suflicient  carbonic  acid  to  extinguish  a  candle;  henea 
tbe  practice  of  letting  down  a  burning  taper  into  old 
wells,  pits,  brewet's'  tuns,  and  the  like,  before  any  one 
ventures  to  descend.  If  the  light  is  extinguished,  tha 
air  is  certainly  impure;  and  there  is  generally  thought 
to  be  no  danger  if  the  taper  continues  to  bum;  but 
instances  have  been  known  of  the  atmosphere  being 
sufliciently  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  to  proiduoe  insen- 
sibility, and  yet  not  so  foul  as  tu  extinguish  a  candle. 
Water,  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
absorbs  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  under 
pressure,  may  be  saturated  with  it,  in  which  state  it 
sparkles  when  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  All 
kinds  of  spring  and  well-water  contain  carbonic  add 
absorbe<l  from  the  atmosphere,  and  to  its  presence  they 
are  partly  ividebted  for  their  pleasant  flavour.  Boiling 
deprives  water  of  its  carbonic  odd,  whence  its  iudpid 
taste.  The  agreeable  pungency  of  beer,  porter,  ale, 
and  many  other  beverages,  is  in  a  gret  i  measure  owing 
to  its  presence;  by  the  loss  of  which,  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  they  become  flat  and  stale.  Thus,  though  dde- 
terious  when  breathed  into  the  lungs,  carbonic  add  is 
exhilarating  and  wholesome  when  taken  in  moderate 
quantities  into  the  stomach. 

Oxalic  Aoid  \a  another  well-known  coiabination  of 
carbon  with  oxygen,  and  may  be  formed  by  digesting 
sugar  along  with  nitric  acid.  The  acid  is  deposited 
in  small  crystals,  which  have  an  intensely  acid  taste, 
and  when  taken  internally,  ever,  iu  small  quantities, 
destroys  life.  It  combines  witii  bases,  and  form>t  a 
genus  of  salts  called  oxalate*.  Carbon  is  capable  of 
uniting  with  chlorine  in  three  different  proportions, 
with  bromine  in  one  or  two,  and  with  iodine  in  two. 
But  we  must  pass  from  these  compounds  to  those  of 
far  greater  moment  which  it  forms  with  hydrogen. 

Tnere  are  many  combinations  of  carbon  with  hydro- 
gen, and  much  uncertainty  prevails  both  with  regiurd  to 
their  number  and  nature ;  they  are  all  designated 
hydrwarbont,  or  more  properly  hydroearburet* : — Cat' 
buretted  hydrogen,  a  spontaneous  production  of  nature 
in  mines,  is  one  of  tne  most  terrific  instruments  of 
destruction,  and  a  great  obstacle  to  human  industry; 
for,  by  mixing  with  a  certain  quantity  of  common  air, 
it  acquires  tha  property  of  exploding  when  accidentally 
kindled,  and  thousands  of  human  lives  have  fallen 
sacrifices  to  its  violence,  until  Sir  Humphiy  Davy's 
invention  of  the  safety-lamp  greatly  divested  it  of  its 
terrors.  (See  Mining.)  Davy's  safety-lamp  consists  of 
a  common  lamp  surrounded  with  wire-gauze.  On  ana- 
lysing the  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  fire-damp.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  found  that  it  would  not  explode  when 
I  mixed  with  mw  than  m  times,  or  with  more  than 
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fttortMa  tlmM,  itt  Tolum*  of  •tmoaphmrio  air;  that  »ir 
nndand  impun  by  Um  combuition  of  »  cMidlo  will 
not  Mptoda  iro-dMup,  though  tho  oMullo  will  Mill 
bttra  for  ft  timo  t  uia  lh»t,  if  »  ouidlo  bo  burnt  in 
•  clow  tmmI,  with  tmail  »p«rtutoo  only  kboro  Mid 
btlow  '  ino,  no  oiploaion  will  ontao.  Tho  flMoo 
with)..  u«  oulargo«l,  but  no  osplosion  t»ko  plMOt 

and  it  wm  found  that  tho  gas  uiuaily  gcnoratod  in 
iniiMt  wQl  not  osplode  iu  a  tubo  lew  tnan  ono-oighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

BiemrbunlUd  hydroaat  ii  tho  chief,  although  not  the 
moit  abundant  ingndiont  in  eooi  ga»,  now  m  generally 
aiod  for  illumination;  the  other  inmdiente  are  carbu- 
ratted  hydrocen,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide.  Coal 
|M  ii  made  by  introducing  a  quantity  of  bituminoui 
eoal  into  a  kne  iron  cylinder  called  a  retort,  dooa  at 
one  end,  and  fomiihedwith  a  mouth-piece  at  the  other, 
fbr  doting  or  opening  it ;  there  ii  alio  a  tube  for  carry- 
ing off  the  gai  and  other  product!  aa  they  form.  A 
qokk  itrung  heat  if  applied  round  the  cylinder,  and  a 
Taet  quantity  of  gae,  compoeed  of  the  four  ingredient! 
jut  mentioned,  ie  thu!  extricated,  with  tar  and  an  am- 
monianl  liquor,  both  of  which  are  condenied  by  pauing 
through  pipe!  immeraed  in  cold  water.  There  ie  a 
great  diftrence  in  the  relative  proportioni  of  the  gaiea 
la  the  mixture,  aa  alao  in  the  quantity  of  tar,  aoconiing 
to  the  quality  of  the  ooal,  and  the  mode  of  applying  the 
heat.  The  more  tar  the  gaa  holda  diiiolTed,  the  more 
denao  will  be  the  flame  witen  the  gaa  ia  made  to  bum, 
and  the  more  diaagreeable  will  be  the  amell  when  it  ia 
not  burning.  A  dow  heat  givea  much  tar  and  little 
gaa,  and  that  little  of  a  poor  quality ;  a  quick  heat  girea 
much  gaa,  of  good  quality,  and  leaa  tar.  Owing  to 
thoae  and  other  cauaea,  the  illuminating  power  of  ooal 

Sia  Tariee  mudi.  Befoiv  it  ia  let  through  the  conduct- 
g  tubea  for  public  conaumption,  it  is  well  agitated  in 
contact  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  or  paaaed 
through  atrata  of  looaely-atrewed  hvdrate  of  lime :  it 
ia  thua  deprlTed  of  much  of  ita  amell,  and  alio  of  aome 
of  ita  illuminating  power.  (See  Liohtino.)  There 
an  other  leaa  important  compounda  of  oarlmn  and 
hydrogen,  and  the  whole  correapond  with  the  law  of 
multiple  combination  already  deacribed.  Naphtha  and 
maphikttUne  are  hydrocarbureti ;  the  former  a  trana- 
parent  TolatUe  fluid,  the  latter  a  transparent  volatile 
aolid,  which  aaauroea  the  form  of  crystalline  plates : 
both  are  obtained  from  coal  tar  by  diatillation. 

Ql/anogtH. —  This  substance  is  a  tnaeous  compound 
of  aaote  and  carbon — technically,  a  iicarburet  of  nitro- 
gen. It  bums  with  a  purple  name,  and  deatro^a  life 
on  being  breathed.  Cyanogen  unitet  with  a  variety  of 
bodioa,  and  forma  many  important  compounda. 

Boron. 

The  borax  of  commerce  ia  a  compound  of  l)oracic 
acid  and  aoda,  and  is  brought  chiefly  from  India,  under 
the  name  of  tinkal.  Boracic  acid  is  a  compound  of 
oxygen  and  lioron,  in  the  proportion,  it  is  supposed, 
of  one  atom  of  the  latter  to  three  of  the  former.  Pure 
boron,  the  existence  of  which  was  disoovervd  by  Davy 
in  1807,  is  an  opaque  brownish-olive  powder,  infusible, 
and  not  volatile  at  any  temperature  to  which  it  has  as 
yet  been  subjected.  It  neither  dissolves  in,  nor  acts 
upon,  water.  At  about  600°,  it  takes  fire,  and  com- 
bmea  with  oxygen,  forming 

Boracic  AcQ. — This  sulMtance  evinces  the  uaual 
properties  of  an  acid,  but  it  is  not  a  powerful  one  at 
ordlnanr  temperatures.  At  high  temperatures,  however, 
il  dispucea  the  strongest  of  the  other  acids,  and  is 
exeeeaingly  useful  in  fluxing  out  the  baser  metals  from 
the  nobler.  When  the  acid  is  detached  from  boras, 
by  vitriol  being  poured  upon  that  compound,  it  exhibits 
itself  in  scaly  cnrstals.  It  diaaolvee  in  rectified  apirita, 
and  if  the  aolution  be  aet  on  fire,  it  buma  with  a  green 
flame.  Borax  itaelf,  when  heated,  melta  into  a  perfectly 
dear  glaae,  whidi  ia  tho  baaia  of  aome  artificial  gema 
of  ooandenble  beanty.  Borax  oommunlcatea  ita  own 
ftadbla  nature  to  other  bodiets  honoe  it  ia  uaed  aa  a 
fax.  Fhu  if  a  gentnl  term  Bwd«  «ie  of  to  denote 
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tay  Mbatanea  or  ntatan  aaiplmd  to  aadat  'Jm  Ataioa 
ofaiinacala.  Thera  aia  » temiUmtM*  wnr.ber  of  awoh 
bodiae;  tho  aUuUaa  ai«  thoaa  moat  fanwaUy  ua«4. 
Bofaeio  aeld  is  the  only  known  ooapoand  or  boroa 
with  oxycan.  Thar*  haa  been  no  compound  yet  dis- 
covered o?  boron  with  dthar  bromine  or  iodine,  but  il 
combinea  with  chlorine,  fotming  a  gaaeoua  add,  to 
which  tho  name  of  borcchkrie  aeid  naa  been  givani 
and  alao  with  fluorine,  forming 

Ftuobarit  Aeid,  which  exiata  in  the  gaaoona  atato.  II 
ia  coiourleaa,  haa  an  excaodingly  add  taate,  and  a  amell 
aimilar  to  muriatic  acid.  It  coptaina  no  water,  bul 
poaaeasaa  a  powerful  affinity  for  that  fluid,  and  ia  on 
that  account  aometimea  \um  aa  a  teat  of  the  praaanea 
of  moisture  in  gaaea.  Ita  apedfio  pnvity  ia  2*8189;  and 
it  aeema  to  conaiat  of  one  atom  of  boron  and  threo  of 
fluorine  (BFi).  Tho  combinationa  of  boron  with  hy. 
drogen,  azote,  and  carbon,  are  atill  unknown. 

■Uioon. 

QtMrtr,  or  roek-crpiItU,  which  oonatitutea  ao  eond* 
derable  a  portion  of  the  cruat  of  the  earth,  condata 
eaaentially  of  a  peculiar  acid  aubatanoe,  called  *iHea. 
or  tUicie  aeid.  This  substance  is  a  compound  of 
oxygen,  with  a  base  which  has  been  entitled  tilicoHf 
as  entabliihed  by  Benelius  in  1824.  It  is  a  powder  of 
a  deep  brown  colour,  and  veiy  dmilnr  to  boron  in  ita 
appearance,  and  in  ita  reUtiona  to  other  matter.  It 
ataina  the  fingera,  and  adherea  to  oveiything  thai 
comea  in  contact  with  it.  It  can  be  expoaed  to  a  very 
high  temperature  without  being  fused;  ufter  ignition, 
the  spooifio  gravity  of  silicon  is  about  1'837.  It  dia> 
solves  in  a  mixture  of  fluoric  and  nitric  acids  with 
great  facility,  although  it  is  not  acte<i  upon  by  them 
ungly.  When  mixed  with  dry  carbonate  of  potash,  or 
soda,  and  heated  far  below  redness,  it  bums  vividly, 
at  the  expense  of  the  carbonic  acid ;  carbonic  oxide 
is  disengaged,  and  the  residue  ia  tinged  black  by 
carbon  Iwing  depodted.  By  thia  proceaa  dlicon  is  con- 
verted into  silica,  which  is  a  compound  of  one  atom 
of  silicon  and  one  atom  of  oxygen.  Silicic  add  forma 
several  important  compoundu,  called  lilicatu,  with 
the  fixed  alkalieg,  and  various  metallic  oxides.  Every 
kind  of  ordinarr  glaaa  is  a  silicate ;  the  varietieo 
(bottle,  plate,  flint,  &c.)  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  alkali  or  oxide,  the  proportions  ut  the  constituents, 
and  the  admixture  of  foreign  matters. 

Silicon  combines  with  chlorine,  forming  a  iMoride  tf 
eilicon.  This  is  a  coiourleaa  volatilo  liquid,  having  a 
suffocating  smell,  and  probably  acid  properties,  mth 
fluorine,  silicon  unites,  and  torm»FluoitiioieAeid,whldi 
is  a  gaseous  substance,  transparent,  coiourleaa,  and 
having  a  amell  like  muriatic  add.  It  amokea  when 
mixed  with  moist  air,  and  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  br 
water.  Its  specific  gravity  ia  3*6.  It  combines  witn 
carbon,  but  no  other  compounds  are  known. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur,  or  brimstone,  is  a  substance  whose  appear- 
ance is  too  familiarly  known  to  require  particular  de- 
scription. In  many  parts  of  the  world  it  is  found  in  a 
state  of  great  purity.  It  occurs  plentifully  in  volcanic 
countries,  and  is  an  abundant  ingredient  in  various 
minerals,  as  in  iron  and  copper  pyrites.  It  b  a  non- 
conductor of  electricity,  and,  when  robbed,  becomes 
highly  electric.  It  haa  a  apecific  gravity  of  about  2. 
Its  point  of  Aiuon  is  282°;  between  232°  and  280°  it 
possesses  the  highest  degree  of  fluidity,  is  then  of  an 
amber  colour,  and  if  cast  into  cylindrical  moulds,  forma 
the  common  roil  iMlphnr  of  commerce.  It  begina  to 
thicken  alwut  320%  and  acquirea  a  reddiah  tint ;  and 
at  temperaturea  between  428*  and  483°  it  beeomea 
thick  and  highly  tenadoua.  From  482°  to  ita  boiling- 
point  it  again  beeomea  liquid,  but  never  to  the  aame 
extent  aa  when  at  248*.  When  heated  to  480°,  or 
thereby,  and  auddenly  cooled,  by  being  poured  bito 
water,  it  beeomea  a  ductile  maaa,  and  may  M  naad  for 
taking  impreadona  of  aeala,  ke.  It  begina  to  riae 
alowly  in  vapour  before  it  ia  oompletdy  fuaed>  but  at 
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MO*,  or  tiMMbr,  U  rolatUiiM  npidly;  ita  eeodnMd 
fWmM  CormiBg  mm  Am  powdar  known  m  tko  Jlmmn  aj 
imlplmr,  Sulphur  b  MtMuiToly  uiod  in  tko  urtii  for 
fawUnoo,  in  iho  mnnufacturo  of  gunpowdor.  With 
oxygon  it  oombinot  in  four  proportion!,  forming  four 
oompoundt,  all  of  which  poMMM  acid  proportios. 

Svlphmmt  i4oi</.— Whon  lulphur  ii  Wtod  to  800* 
in  tho  open  »ir  it  taliei  flro,  and  Dumi  with  a  pal«  blue 
flame,  at  the  lame  time  emitting  abundance  of  Aimee 
of  a  luffooating  nature,  which  are  lulphuroui  add.  It 
U  colourleet,  extbsuiahei  flame,  it  not  inflammable, 
convert!  Tegetablo  blue!  to  red,  forme  a  elaie  of  ealt* 
called  SuhkittB,  and  hae  a  ipeeiflo  gravity  of  a-aOtM. 
Till*  gai  bleaehea  varioui  texturei,  aa  tho!o  of  lilli, 
wool,  and  itraw;  the  liquid  acid  bleachee  ipouge.  Sul- 
phurotti  acid  ia  !uppo!ed  to  conelit  of  equal  bulk!  of 
oxTgen  and  !ulphur.  Ita  proportion!  are  one  part  of 
eulpiur  to  two  of  oxygen. 

JSulphurie  Acid,  or  Oil  of  Vitriol.— Thin  acid  ie  made 
in  great  quantitiea  for  the  uee  of  bleachen,  and  other 
manufacturer!,  by  bumiuK  eulphur  in  leaden  chamber!. 
At  the  Muno  time  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  from  the  de- 
compoeition  of  Mdtpetre,  ie  admitted  into  the  chamber. 
The  eulphur  ii  converted  into  !uIphurou!  acid.  Five 
atom!  of  thia  acid  unite  with  one  atom  of  nitric  acid, 
and  two  atom!  of  water,  and  form  a  white  lolid  !ait, 
which  fall!  to  the  iMttom  of  the  chamber  into  a  quan- 
tity of  water  placed  to  receive  it.  Ae  !Oon  ai  it  come! 
in  contact  with  the  water,  a  etrong  eflerveecence  take! 
place  :  the  nitric  acid  i!  decompowd,  and  convert!  the 
eulphurou!  into  !ulphurio  acid,  while  at  the  eame  time 
a  quantity  of  deutoxide  of  aiote  i!  di!engaged.    Thia 

ri,  coming  into  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
converted  into  nitrio  acid,  which  combine*  with  an 
additional  dote  of  lulphurou!  acid,  and  ia  decompoaed 
aa  before.  Thua  the  proceia  goes  ou  as  long  aa  aulphu- 
rou!  acid  and  oxygen  ga!  exiet  in  the  leaden  chamber. 
Sulphuric  acid  thu!  obtained  ia  a  colourlesi  liquid,  poa> 
leeilng  lome  vi!cidity ;  and  when  a!  much  concentrated 
oa  poeiible,  iti  !pecifio  gravity  ie  1'887.  Sulphuric  acid 
i!  one  of  the  moet  powerfully-corroeive  bodiee  known  to 
U!.  The  following  are  aome  of  it!  ]principal  propertiee: 
When  mixed  with  water,  to  which  it  hae  a  very  power- 
fitl  attraction,  a  decreaae  of  volume  oocura,  and  a  con- 
!iderable  degree  of  heat  ia  generated.  It  freezea  when 
au£Bciently  cooled,  and  the  cryetal!  are  aometimea  large, 
diatinct,  and  hard.  When  expoaed  to  the  air,  thia  acid 
diachargea  whitish  gray  vapours,  which  are  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  dry  state.  Acid  of  specific  gravity  l'89b',  con- 
taina  alMut  one-tenth  of  water,  and  is  so  volatile,  tliat 
it  boils  at  120°.  The  conatitution  of  sulphuric  acid  ia — 
aulphur  one  part  and  oxygen  three  purta.  It  forms 
a  veiy  numerous  and  important  closa  of  aalts  called 
Sulp/uitet.  The  other  two  coinpounda  of  aulphur  and 
oxygen — namely,  the  hyposulphuroua  and  hyposui- 
phuric  acida — it  ia  unnecessary  to  notice.  Sulphur 
unites  with  chlorine  in  two  proportions.  It  also  com- 
bines with  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine,  but  its  next 
most  important  combinations  are  those  with  hydrogen. 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  Uydrotulphwic  Acid. — 
Thia  IS  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  strong  foetid  ameil, 
something  like  rotten  eggs,  and  a  sweetish  taste.  It  ia 
a  non-aupporter  of  comouation,  and,  when  breathed, 
deatroya  animal  life.  Ita  apecific  gravity  is  1'1805.  Itia 
combustible,  and  bums  with  a  bluish  red  flame.  Water 
abaorba  3'66  timea  ita  bulk  of  this  gos;  and  if  it  l>e 
passed  through  water  tinged  with  a  vegetable  blue,  it  will 
change  the  colour  to  r»d.  A  few  drops  of  nitric  acid 
let  fall  into  a  veaael  filled  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
will  set  fire  to  it.  Thia  gas  biackena  ailver,  and  darkens 
the  woodwork  of  rooma  painted  with  white  lead,  from 
human  exhalations  containing  a  portion  of  it.  Ita 
atomic  constituent!  are  laid  to  be  one  atom  of  aulphur 
and  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  Double  the  quantity  of 
aulphur  to  the  aame  proportion  of  hydrogen  forma  what 
ia  oJled  the  l^uipkuirtt  qf  hydrcgen.  No  compound  of 
aulphur  and  nitrogen  ia  known,  but  with  carbon  there  ii 
more  than  on*.  With  boron  and  !illcon,  aulphur  form! 
■ulphureta. 


Manlut. 

Thia  ia  »  aabatanw  naarly  allied  to  ralpkw  In  Ua 
nature,  although  it  In  aome  raapeeta  partake*  alao  of  th* 
charaoter  of  a  metal.  It  wa*  diaoov*r*d  by  B«n*Uu* 
la  1818,  and  dnriv**  ita  nam*  fVom  atimtf, '  th*  moon,' 
from  ita  atrong  analogy  to  anothef  element,  tellurium, 
BO  called  from  tr/taa,' the  earth.'  It  m*lU  at  about  313% 
and  on  oooling  become*  aolid,  in  which  atate  it  ha*  a 
metallio  luatre,  and  a  deep  brown  oolour.  It  ia  aoft,  and 
e**ily  i«duo*d  to  powdar,  which  ia  of  a  d«*p  r*d.  It* 
apaciflo  gravity  ia  4'S.  It  ia  a  bad  conductor  of  boat, 
a  non-oonduotor  of  electricity,  and  ia  alao  non<«l*otrie. 
Like  aulphur,  it  !ublime!  into  flower*.  It  combine*  with 
oxygen  in  three  proportion*,  formin*  oomfa  ^f  ttltnium, 
a  ga!eou!  body;  aemoiu  oeid,  which  ha*  an  aeid  ana 
acrimoniou!  tait*  ;  and,  lastly,  ulenic  aeid,  which 
reeemble*  lulphurio  add  in  It!  oon!iat*no*  and  in  many 
of  ita  propartiea.  It  ia  to  be  remarked  that  th*  com- 
pounda  of  aelenium  and  oxygon  bear  a  atrong  analogy 
to  aome  of  thoae  of  oxygen  with  aulphur.  Selenium 
combinea  alao  with  aulphur,  chlorine,  and  carbon. 

Phosphorua. 

Thia  well-known  aubatanoe  ia  commonly  prepand 
from  bonea,  which  conaiat  chiefly  of  th*  phoaphat*  at 
lime.  Thia  aalt  ia  deoompoaed  by  aulphurio  aoid,  and 
after  goinv  through  a  difficult  prooeaa,  the  phoaphon* 
ia  diatilled  into  a  receiver  in  the  ahape  of  m«ted  drop*^ 
It  ii  an  amber-coloured  and  semi-traniparent  !olid.  It! 
!pecific  gravity  ie  1*748.  It  i!  w)  very  combuetible  that 
it  take!  fire  in  the  air,  emitting  a  whit*  nnok*,  baring 
the  emell  of  garlic,  and  appear!  luminou!  in  the  darkt 
whence  it!  name  from  the  Greek,  phOt,  'licht,'  and 
pherein,  '  to  carry.'  At  the  temperature  of  148*  it 
bum!  with  a  laice  resplendent  name,  giving  out  a 
white  emoke,  whidi  ia — 

PhMphorio  Aeid. — Thia  aubatance  can  b*  obtainod 
by  other  processes,  in  which  case  it  exhibits  itself  a*  a 
transparent  aolid  body  like  glaM.  It  ha*  no  amaU, 
but  an  exceedingly  aourtaate;  it  is  not  corrorive.  It* 
atomic  constituent*  are  auppoaed  to  be  two  atoma  of 
phoaphorua  to  five  atoma  of  oxyeen.  Phoaphorua  alao 
producea  another  acid  called  pAoipAoroMt  aeid,  con- 
taining a  smaller  proportional  quantity  of  oxygont 
and  a  third,  called  kjfpophotphorous,  containing  atill 
leaa  of  the  gaa. 

Pkotpkurtited  Hydrogen  ia  a  colourleaa  ^,  ha*  a 
smell  like  garlic,  and  a  very  bitter  taate;  ita  apeoiflo 
gravity  ia  1*7708.  It  buraa  ipontaneouely.  When 
mixed  with  oxygen,  rar^aelion  causes  them  to  explode, 
aa  condetuatitm  producea  exploaion  in  other  gaaea — a 
very  remarkable  property  of  thia  aubstonoe.  Thia  n* 
may  he  detonated  also  with  protoxide  and  deutoxid* 
of  azote.  When  mixed  with  dilorine  gaa,  it  buraa  with 
a  greenish -yellow  flame.  It  is  composed  of  equal 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  phosphoraa  vapour.  Ther* 
are  other  compounda  formed  of  these  two  aubatancea: 
phosphorus  combines  also  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine,  in  two  proportions  each ;  and  unite!  with 
fluorine,  carbon,  !ulpnur,  and  aelenium. 

II. — UEIALLIC  BLKMKira*. 


Alkaline  Ba 

Potatrium  is  the  baae  of  that  well-known  and  my 
useful  article  potash.  The  properties  of  potassium  were 
first  determined  by  Davy  in  1807,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  the  alka- 
line bodies.  It  ia  a  white  metal,  like  silver.  At  82°  it 
is  hard  and  brittle,  at  50°  is  soft  and  malleable,  at  1824° 
melts,  and  at  a  low  red  heat  evaporates.  Its  specific 
gravity  at  60°  is  0*865,  bebe  lighter  than  water.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  absorba  oxygen,  and  form* 
potaah.  This  latter  body,  as  found  in  commerce,  ia 
alwaya  combined  vrith  water,  which  cannot  be  expelled 
by  heat.  When  potaaaium  ia  thrown  on  the  aurnc*  of 
water,  upon  whidi  it  awima,  it  deoompoae*  that  fluid 
with  Btt<»  fluidity  that  the  metal  take*  fire,  and  buni 
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wltk  a  ml  iMut.  PotMtium  coinbinM  with  two  |wopor> 
IImm  of  oiygMi;  It  »Im  unltM  with  ohlorina,  bromuia, 
lodlM,  kjraiocvn,  lulphuri  Mid  Mrml  oIlMr  bodiM. 
TIm  protohydnt*  of  poUii*,  whlok  U  solid  »4  oominon 
tMiptntttNt,  U  mnployod  In  surgorj  m  •  OMutie, 
iwdir  tlM  UMBO  of  yoitMM  fumi  U  dootrojri  »ll  aniaftl 
lutvioi. 

JMiMM  U  ft  moUl  M  ilrollM  in  moot  rtopoct*  to  tho 
ftmoinf ,  u  to  stMid  in  no  nood  of  pMti«uUr  dotorip* 
It  io  tho  bMO  of  tho  alluli  c»lIod  wd*.  which  U 


fbmwl  whm  tho  motsl  if  brought  into  ooutmct  with 
wator,  or  whon  it  ia  heatod  in  oxjrnii.  It  decoiupoMt 
walor,  and  in  iti  rolationa  to  other  bodloi,  boan  a 
■troof  rMomblanc*  to  potaMiuni.  Tho  uiat  of  wida  ant 
wtU  Itnown,  %»  aro  thoie  of  coniiuon  wll,  which  i« 
•hlorido  of  wdium.  Suiphurot  of  wdiuiu  waa  lately 
dinoTorod  to  bo  tht  colouring  prbioiplo  of  tho  laptt 
kunh,  and  ■i"'^  than  has  boon  uaod  in  tho  proDaration 
of  ariiflrUl  ultramarine,  ihe  flnor  apocimoiia  of  which  are 
quit*  oqual  to  tho  natural  product,  and  much  Isaa  •*• 
dobsIto.  Hodium,  which  waa  diaoc  ered  after  potaaaium 
W  1B07,  is  called  Natriitm  by  the  Uemian  vhemiata ; 
Imimm  Ita  qruibol  Na. 

LUhUmm  ia  the  nietallic  baae  of  the  alkali  railed 
UtUa,  which  ia  of  a  whit*  colour,  and  haa  a  taate  fully 
M  oauatlo  as  that  of  potaah  itaelf.  It  ia  of  oourae  an 
oxide  of  lithium— LU.  Lithium  likewiae  unitea  with 
ehlorlue  (LCl.)  and  fluorine  (LF),  but  its  uther  com- 
Usatiotts  are  unknown. 

Bane  of  tke  AlkaUno  Barths. 

Barium  ia  the  metallic  baaia  of  barytea,  an  alka- 
line earth,  which  ia  ao  named  from  ita  great  denaitv; 
iaiyi,  heavy.  It  la  of  a  gray  ailvery  appearanoe,  abaorb- 
iog  oxygen  rapidly  by  expoaure  to  the  air,  thua  form- 
ing ba^rtee;  and  it  alao  n^>idly  deconipoies  water.  Ba- 
rium combines  with  sulphur  and  phoaphorua,  and  also 
forma  compouuda  with  chlorine,  bromme,  iodine,  and 
fluorine. 

iSkroiKiMiii. — Thia  metal  ia  tho  base  of  atrontia,  an 
•arth  Tory  aimilar  tu  the  foregoing.  Strontium  and 
barium,  tioth  discovered  by  Davy,  resemble  each  other 
Tory  much  in  moat  of  their  properties,  and  their  com- 
binations with  oxygen  have  also  a  verv  strong  resem- 
blanee.  Strontium  also  unites  with  chlorintt,  iodiiir, 
fluorine,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur.  It  was  originally 
extracted  trom  strontiauite,  native  carbonate  of  strontiii, 
n  miAeral  found  at  Stroutian  in  Scotland;  hencn  tUo 
name  sfronMlea,  or  $lroittia. 

Calenm  is  the  metallic  base  of  the  well-known  and 
indispensable  commodity  lime,  Lim4  (calx)  han  been 
known  firom  the  remotest  ages,  and  appeara  alwaya  in 
ooBibinatiou  with  an  acid,  moat  commonly  with  the  car- 
bonic, oonatituting  UmutoHt,  tnarbit,  eakartout  apar, 
ehaUt,  and  frequently  with  aulphurio  noid,  conatituting 

rtm,  tdmUt,  and  tulphale  of  lime.  It  combines 
with  varl  s  other  acids.  Calcium  is  white,  like 
■ilver,  solid,  »ud  much  heavier  than  water.  Whoit 
heated  in  the  open  air,  it  bums  brilliantly,  and  quick- 
lime is  produced.  Calcium  unites  with  oxygen  in  two 
woportions,  forming  lime  and  peroxide  of  calcium. 
Pure  lime  has  an  acrid  taate,  and  is  sparingly  soluble 
Ib  water.  It,  however,  readily  abaorba  water  poured 
upon  it,  and  swelli,  producing  at  the  same  time  a  mat 
Mat.  The  fact  ia,  that  the  water  beconiea  solidified, 
and  of  oourse  gives  out  a  great  quantity  of  heat,  which 
accounts  for  tb'-  rise  '<f  the  temperature.  This  process 
it  oaUel  slaking  lime.  .Mme  comoines  with  chlorine,  and 
forms  cUoride  qf  limt-  a  substance  which  has  become 
an  important  article  i<  -inrnmoroe,  under  the  name  of 
Utmehmg-powder.  It  ir  .-.  "Kite  powder,  with  a  hot 
taste,  having  the  powtr  :\('\.^^iTQyma  vegetable  ooloura. 
Calcium  oombiaea  '.fiUi  ii*:iplijr,  ■'  Mphorus,  inline, 
fluorine,  and  bromintr. 

.  Jfsyiiestiiai. — Thi .  ^.eta!  is  .  '«e  basis  of  n  (.j/nesia, 
a  mbstanoe  univerMti!/  kno.f  •  f.vm  its  frequ^int  em- 
ploTmeat  in  medidoe.  iifagneMiumb  obtained  In  brown 
■calett  wUdi,  when  mbbel  against  agate,  leave  a  me- 
talUo  stain,  of  »  leaden  colour.  It  waa  indicated  by 
3«#< 


Davy,  but  datamlnad  by  Duss*  In  18S0.  It  bunu  wkk 
a  red  light,  and  Inr  thnaaomblumg  with  oxygon,  baoomaa 
aiiyaawa.  Thia  Is  a  soft,  aiaatlo,  tasteless  powder,  not 
sensibly  soluble  in  water,  and  slowly  ehaiiging  VMetabIa 
blues  to  green.  Magnesium  forms  salts  with  cuorino, 
bromine,  and  iodine. 

BatM  uf  iha  lartha 

Thia  family  compreliciids  five  substanoea,  the  oxides 
of  which  are  white  tasteleaa  powders,  diatinguished  by 
the  name  of  tmrtki;— 

Alwmimium. — Alumina,  which,  when  pure,  is  a  fine 
light  powder  uf  brilliant  w  Ititoness,  is  an  esaaiitial  ci>ii. 
atltuent  in  everv  kind  of  clay,  and  conatitut««  ida  baae 
of  alum,  from  wnich  aubatanea  it  nuiy  eoaily  be  obtained. 
It  ia  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  aluminium,  oonaiatlng 
of  two  parte  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter.  'I'hia 
metal,  whon  burnished,  aaaumea  a  metallic  luatro  ro- 
aembling  that  of  tin.  It  ia  not  eaaily  fuaed;  but  at  a 
red  heat  it  buma  with  great  aplendour,  and  ia  converted 
into  alumina.  Thia  aubatanoe,  ao  uaeAil  in  the  manu- 
facture of  e>  cry  species  of  pottery,  Is  the  only  compound 
known  of  oxygen  with  aluminium.  Alumina  poaaeaaea 
the  remarkable  property  of  ahrinking  into  leaa  bulk, 
according  to  the  intenaity  of  the  heat  which  ia  applied 
to  it}  hence  it  waa  employed  by  Wvdgewood  oa  axlnd 
uf  thermometer,  or  rather  pyronuttr,  for  meaauring  very 
high  degreea  of  teni|ieraturo,  in  furnaces  for  instance. 
A  gauge  ia  used  fur  nieasurins  the  amount  of  th'  oun- 
tractiou.  Aluminium  combines  with  chlorine,  pho. 
phorus,  sulphur,  and  selenium. 

aiudnium, — Olucino,  which  is  the  oxide  of  ^'liotnium, 
exists  to  about  fourteen  per  cent,  in  the  beryl  or  eme- 
rald, fh>m  which  it  can  bo  extracted.  Oluoinium  is  a 
dork -gray  powder,  which,  whon  bumishni.  iicquires  the 
motollic  luatre.  It  hi  very  difficult  of  fuaion.  When 
heated  in  air  or  oxygen,  it  bunia  brilliantly,  aitd  affbrda 
the  oxide  glucina— the  only  compound  which  it  forms 
with  oxygen,  Uliicina,  which  conaiata  of  lUO  metal  :i.nj 
44*44  oxygon,  is  a  aoll,  taateleas,  white  powder,  which, 
when  wet,  ia  aomewhat  plaatic,  like  alumina.  It  neither 
diaaolves  in  water  nor  nielta  in  the  fire,  Ita  aalta  have 
a  aweetiah  taate  (whence  ita  name),  like  thoae  of  alu- 
uiitin;  and  both  of  tbeae  oartba  are  in  thia  reapect 
< ;  ,'jaed  to  magneii^i,  which,  with  ocida,  affbrda  salts 
<  >  a  bitteriah  taate.  Glucinium  combinea  with  chlo- 
rine, phoaphorua,  aulphur,  aeleniuui,  iodine,  and  bro- 
miuc. 

Ytt\-%um. — Yttria,  which  conatitutea  the  oxido  of  thia 
metal,  ia  obtained  from  a  scarce  mineral  called  gado- 
Unite,  found  at  Ytterby  in  Sweden.  Yttrium  is  pro- 
cured from  it  in  iron-gray  scales.  If  heated  in  common 
air  or  oxygon,  it  bums  brilliantiv,  forming  the  earth 
yttria;  and  as  far  as  is  known,  this  is  tho  only  com- 
pound formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  yttrium. 
The  latter  substance  combines  with  chlorine  and  tho 
combustibles.  Yttrium  was  discovered  by  Gadolin  in 
1794;  and  very  recently  Mosoiider  asserts  the  exiatence 
of  two  cloaely-allied  metala,  wliich  he  calla  Jii-bium  and 
Tei'biumt  alao  from  Ytterby. 

Zirconium. — The  earth      I'o!  /iivt>nV,  ia  a  harsh 
^'litiah  powder,  deatitute  of  vant  ^  <v.  s<n'.>ll.    The  bav- 
zii'conium  is  composed  of    i    .'iu'  .  h'-,.  which  a 
probably  metallic,  althon^'  L.»,.  .  \j  has  not  on 

yet  evinced  the  metallic  IuaIiu,  Vv^hen  heated  in  com- 
mon air,  it  takes  fire,  and  is  converted  into  zirconia, 
which  is  perfectlv  white.  This  is  the  only  compound 
which  it  forms  with  oxygen.  It  unites  with  chlorine, 
carbon,  and  sulphur. 

Thorium,  discovered  by  Denelius  in  IH28,  is  a  metal 
of  a  leaden-gray  colour,  heavy,  and  under  the  bur- 
nisher shows  metallic  lustre.  If  it  be  heated  in  open 
air,  it  bums  with  much  splendour,  and  the  resulting 
snow-white  oxide  is  the  earth  thorina.  This  is  the 
only  oompound  of  thorium  with  oxygen,  and  the  re- 
sulting substance  is  distinguished  from  the  other  earths 
by  vanous  properties.  Thorium,  when  heated  in  vapour 
of  sulphur,  bums,  and  it  alao  unites  with  chlorine  and 
phosphons. 
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Matab  whkli  <iini|iii  W«l«r  at  •  n4  kMi 

Iio».—Th\»  wall-known  lulMtMiM  )•  on*  of  thtwvtn 
raatola  with  wkleh  tk»  Mwimto  ww«  •oiuainUdt  tiMM 
wtn  mid,  lilTtr,  eopiwr,  iron,  tin,  l«>»H.  And  marranr. 
Iron  u  m  metal  of  grMt  utility,  and  u  '  fortunately 
found  abundantly,  Almoit  everv  inlneriti  >iitaiti»  It. 
'he  oi«  tnm  which  the  iron  of  (ireat  Dritaun  it  < hi«|ly 

/(•Inad  ii  a  emrbonale  t^  inm,  Imn,  after  pu  nup 
through  a  flery  ordeal,  haa  a  graylili  ^r>lout  n  niel«liic 
luitre,  and  when  bumlihed,  a  good  ileal  oi  .  .Iliaiiev. 
It!  hardneea  exeeede  that  of  inoit  lURtaU;  ami  wl>"h  in 
the  itate  of  tteel,  it  may  be  rendered  h  nler  than  ni> 
bodiea,  Ita  iMeille  gmvity  la  7'H48  alt  hamnierliifi;. 
It  ia  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  may  itwlf  bo  con- 
verted into  a  permanent  magnet.  It  la  maUealiU  at 
every  temperature,  reiy  ductile,  and  very  conibuiiible, 
for  we  aee  a  thin  wire  bum  in  the  flame  of  a  common 
candle.  It  buma  brilliantly  in  oxygen,  with  which  it 
oombinee  In  two  proportioni,  forromg  oxidea,  or  mefa. 
It  oo'xbin  't  alio  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  boron, 
liilpl  .^aolenium,  phoaphorua,  anenlc,  chromium,  and 
ao'iBi'  r,y  •  but  the  moat  important  of  ita  ooml)l.iatlnna 
'i  1  le  lubetanoee  are  thoae  with  carbon,  which 
fori.i  M  important  eompouiida  caf(-iroit,  «((«/,  and 
plumbii  ,vt.  Iron  forma  with  the  acida  a  numeroui  and 
>  aluable  daaa  of  aalta.    (See  MvrALLViuiy.) 

MangantM. — When  thia  aubatance  ia  pure,  which  ia 
larely  the  oaae,  it  ia  rather  whiter  than  caat-iroii,  of  a 
granular  texture,  and  ma/  be  reduced  to  powder  by 
<H>undiiig,  Ita  specific  gravity  ia  8'013.  It  ia  attracted 
l>y  the  macnet  only  at  a  very  low  temperature.  It 
mdually  auiorba  oxygen  from  the  atinoaphere,  and 
deoompoaea  water,  a  property  which  it  loaea  when 
alloyed  with  iron.  It  ia  much  in  uie,  GlaMmakera 
uae  it  for  two  puipoaes ;  flrit,  for  communicating  a 
purple  or  violet  colour,  or  for  deitroving  all  colour, 
and  rendering  the  gUaa  colourleaa.  Alanganeie  haa  a 
atroiij;  affinity  for  oxysen,  with  which  it  combinea  in 
aeven  proportiona,  forming  acida  and  oxidea.  It  unitea 
alao  with  chlorine,  fluorine,  carbon,  and  aulphur. 

Nickel. — Thia  metal,  when  pure,  haa  a  white  colour, 
like  si'v  •  ir  rather  aofter  than  iron;  ia  malleable  both 
hot  auu  cold;  ia  attracted  by  the  magnet;  and,  like 
iron,  can  be  converted  into  one,  Ita  apecific  gravity  ia 
8*880  after  fUaion,  The  prenarationa  of  thia  metal  con- 
tain poiaonoua  qualitiea.  Nickel  combinea  readily  with 
oxygen,  formins  two  oxidea.  It  alao  unitea  with  chlo- 
rine, carbon,  sulphur,  phoaphorua,  and  arsenic.  Nickel 
is  chiefly  derived  from  a  copper-coloured  mineral  found 
in  Weatphalia,  called  kilffimieketi  nkkel  being  an  epi- 
thet of  detraction,  because  the  ore  looked  like  copper, 
and  yet  none  could  be  extracted  from  it.  Nickel  la  a 
principal  ingredient  in  the  alloy  called  Oemian  silver. 

ColntU. — Thia  metal  haa  a  gray  colour,  with  a  shade 
of  red,  and  is  not  brilliant.  Ita  texture  ia  granular;  it 
is  rather  soft  and  brittle;  ita  specific  gravity  is  87.  It 
is  used  for  givine  %  blue  colour  to  glass  and  ]>orcelain ; 
the  tint  ia  beautmil,  and  hence  the  metal  beura  a  high 
price.  It  unitex  with  oxygen,  and  forms  two  oxides; 
these  are  the  |j<'%parationH  of  cobnlt  uaed  in  the  arts. 
It  also  oombinv^  with  chlorine,  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
phosphorus.  Its  name  is  derived  from  kobold,  an  evil 
apirit,  because  the  German  miners,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  ignorunt  of  its  value,  considered  it  unfavourable 
to  the  preeence  of  more  valuable  metals. 

Zinc, — This  metal  is  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  and 
is  oompo*""!  of  plates  adhering  together.  It  is  a  hard 
metal,  beu.j  act«<'  on  by  the  file  with  difficulty;  and 
after  Aisimi,  its  hpecitic  gravity  ia  6*896,  It  becomes 
malleable  at  212  ,  awl  melts  at  773°,  or  before  it  ia 
quite  red.  When  heateil  red-hot  with  access  of  air,  it 
takes  file,  buma  with  an  uxcoedingly  beautiful  greenish 
or  blii^-'White  f^anie,  and  ia  at  the  same  time  con- 
verted indit  the  oiiiy  otklo  of  ttnr  with  whioli  we  are 
aoquaintod.  It  is  of  a  auow  white  imlour,  is  tasteless, 
and  inioluble  in  water.  With  copper,  line  forms  that 
well-known  and  useful  alloy  c»ll>nl  6rM«t.  Zinc  com- 
biues  with,  and  ia  set  on  fire  b^,  chlpriue;  it  enters 


inle  mlon  with  pHoaphoras,  sulphur,  selmlttm,  Iodine, 
and  various  metals. 

CW'ii4MM.--This  nM(»l,  wkleh  la  commonly  aisooi. 
ated  with  the  etas  of  tine,  haa  a  white  eolour,  wUk  ft 
ahada  of  blulsh-gmy.  and  raeamblea  tin  In  Hs  appear, 
anee.  It  la  vary  HMllaable,  and  haa  a  apaeifkjmTity 
after  f\iaion  of  8*6040.  It  unitea  with  exygen,  eklorine, 
and  aome  other  aupportara,  but  the  compounds  ar* 
iininiportant, 

A'  poaaaaaea  a  flne  white  colour,  with  a  illghl 
•had*  uf  '  '»e,  and  haa  a  goo<l  deal  of  brlUianoy.  Its 
speclAn  (  ity  after  fimion  ia  ^^^iH^.  It  ia  very  mal« 
'"»ble.  I  leaf,  or  (iM/bi/,  aa  it  lit  M«<|,  ia  about  tk* 
in<>.th''>i»'  'Ith  part  of  an  inch  thU.  ind  it  might  \m 
made  inurii  'lini.er  if  requisite.  It  i  ductile,  but  of 
inferior  tenacity,  ''  ia  very  flexible,.  prodiioes  ft 
remarkable  craokliii  Hoti«- when  bendo  It  melta  at 
UT;  l>iit  a  very  violent  heat  Is  required  .  "ire  it  »»>U 
evaporii  It  slowly  tnrnishaa  with  the  ai'  'nd  when 
intensel  ittefi,  oxv,  ii  being  supplied,  it  bums  with 
great  bni,  "icy.  Tin  'ombinea  with  oxygen  in  thrr* 
proportion:  >rminx  th  protoxide,  which  ia  bladi,  the 
sesquioxidc,  ich  is  prayiaA,  and  the  peroxide,  which 
iayaUma.  Ii  liao  unitea  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
sulphur,  selciiium,  phoiphorus, and  fluorine.  It  'lovs 
with  various  metals.  It  is  uiod  in  coating  vi  Is, 
either  in  a  pure  sta'e  or  alli  <'d.  Pewter  is  com)  <od 
of  lead  anil  tin  ;  e  latt<>v  rendering  the  former,  ft 
poiaonoua  metal,  qu      inn<   uous. 

Matals  which  daoonipoae  Wntnr  at  any  Tamparalura,  and  the 
Oxidn  of  whioh  ue  n't  i  Uioed  to  Iha  Matalllo  Slate  by  the 
sola  Action  of  Ila•^ 

Anenic. — The  Whiii  ntnie  of  commerce  ia  a  com- 
bination of  thia  metal  <d  oxygen.  When  mixed 
with  bhck  Jltue  (cream  '  tartar,  with  about  half  ita 
weight  of  nitre,  heated  t'  rednasa  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible), and  aubjectr<l  to  I  'at,  it  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  It  I  la  a  b  '<ish-white  colour,  ia  soft, 
brittle,  and  eaally  reduced  t'  flne  powder.  Ita  apeciflo 
gravity  ia  5'(i72.  When  m<<  "rately  heated,  it  evapo> 
ratea,  combining  with  oxygci  and  forming  the  araenic 
of  commerce,  so  well  known  r  its  destructiveueaa  to 
animal  life.  With  oxygen,  art  io  forma  two  aoida — the 
arMnioui  and  ar$enic,  Arteniu  <  acid  is  a  white,  brittle, 
compact  substance,  having  a  \  'ak,  acrid  taste,  which 
at  laat  leavea  an  impreaaion  of  weetness.  It  ia  one  of 
the  most  virulent  poisons  knowi  Aritnie  aeid  ia  quite 
similar  in  its  constitution  to  ph<  -phoric  acid.  Arsenic 
combinea  with  chlorine,  bromin  .  iodine,  fluorine,  hy- 
droeen,  aulphur,  phoaphoinis,  and  ^lenium. 

Antimtmy,  which  waa  discovered  by  liosil  Valentine 
in  1490,  possesses,  when  pure,  a  silver- white  colour. 
Its  texture  is  fibrous,  and  it  is  easii  ?  reduced  to  powder 
by  being  pounded  in  a  mortar.  Us  specific  gravity 
is  6*8,  It  melts  when  heated  nearly  to  redneaa,  and 
at  a  hicher  heat  it  is  sublimated  in  white  fumes. 
It  combines  with  oxygon  in  three  proportions,  and 
forms  three  compounds,  two  of  which  posaeaa  acid  pro- 
perties. The  other  is  an  oxide,  whi'-a  conatitutea  the 
base  of  all  the  active  medicinal  prcparationa  of  this 
metal.  With  chlorine  it  combinea  in  two  proportiona, 
forming  two  chlorides,  which  are  analogous  to  two  of 
the  compounds  formed  with  oxygen.  It  alao  combinea 
with  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  selenium, 
phosphorus,  and  araenic.  Antimony  is  extensively 
used  in  the  arte,  particularly  in  typefoundiug,  stereo- 
typing, and  the  manufiacture  of  the  white-metal  uten- 
ails  now  so  generally  uaed  aa  aubstitutea  for  silver. 

TtUwriwm  ia  a  metal,  having  a  ailver-whita  colour, 
and  considerable  brilliancy.  It  haa  a  laminated  tex- 
ture, ia  brittle,  may  easily  be  reduced  to  powder,  and 
has  a  apecific  gravity  of  6  1379.  It  fuses  at  a  tempeift- 
ture  rather  higher  than  that  which  ia  necessary  to  melt 
lead.  It  combinea  with  oxygen,  and  forma  atU*  t^ 
tellurium,  Thia  compound  poaaeaaes  at  once  add  and 
alkaline  propertiea.  When  tellurium  ia  heated  befoi« 
the  blowpipe,  it  buma  with  a  bluo  flame,  emitting  » 
white  smoke,  which  is  the  oxide.  Tellurium  buma  spon. 
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taneoUBly  in  chlorine  gas,  and  fonns  a  chloride  vf  ttttu- 
rium.  It  also  unitM  with  iodine,  hydrogen,  and  carbon. 
The  other  combinations  of  tliifl  metal  are  still  unknown. 

Chromium  is  a  metal  of  a  whitish  colour  and  brittle 
consistency.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5*9.  It  requires  a 
very  high  degree  of  heat  to  melt  it,  and  is  on  ly  ootained 
pure  in  small  grains.  No  acid  readily  dissolves  it, 
except  the  fluoric.  Chromium  combines  with  two  pro- 
portions of  oxygen,  forming  two  compounds,  which  have 
received  the  names  of  green  oxide  and  ohromio  acid. 
Chromium  unites  with  chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  probably  fluorine.  It  is  used  in  coloured  glass 
making,  and  glass  and  porcelain  painting.  It  is  also 
used  in  enamelling,  and  as  a  rich,  strong,  and  durable 
pigment.  To  glass  and  enamel  it  communicates  a 
green  colour,  but  to  the  painter  it  afibrds  one  of  his 
prettiest  yellows.  Chrome  red  is  the  bichromate  of 
potassa. 

Vanadium,  which  was  discovered  by  Sefstrom  in 
1830,  is  a  whitish  metiil  resembling  silver,  brittle,  a 
good  conductor  of  elect:  i '  y,  and  is  easily  dissolved  in 
ni  ■  acid  and  aqua  regit  When  heated  rather  under 
reiiness,  it  takes  fire,  bums  with  a  dull  flame,  and  is 
converted  into  a  black-coloured  oxide.  It  combines 
with  oxygen  in  three  pro]>ortion8,  forming,  first,  black 
oxide,  or  protoxide,  the  binoxide,  and  vmiadic  acid.  It 
combines  also  with  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus, 
but  its  other  compounds  are  unknown. 
I  Uranium  U  a  metal  of  an  iron -gray  colour,  of 
considerable  lustre,  and  when  heated  to  redness,  takes 
fire.  It  produces  a  deep  green  protoxide,  which  gives 
a  black  colour  to  poi-cclain,  and  a  fawn-coloured  per- 
oxide, which  communicates  to  porcelain  an  orange 
colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  9.  Molybdenum,  has  a 
silvery-white  colour,  is  brittle,  and  has  a  specific  gra- 
vity of  8'63b'.  Tungsten  is  of  a  grayish-white  colour,  is 
very  hard  and  heavy,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  17'4. 
Columbium,  when  burnished,  assumes  a  yellowish-wbite 
colour  and  a  metallic  lustre.  Titanium  has  a  copper- 
red  colour,  and  considerable  brilliancy.  It  crystallises 
in  cubes,  is  hard  enough  to  scratch  rock-crystal,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  5'3.  All  these  metals  combine 
with  oxygen,  and  some  of  the  other  supporters;  but  the 
oxides  and  acids  so  formeil  aro  not  deserving  of  parti- 
cular mention.  Cerium  exists  in  a  reddish  -  coloured 
mineral  found  in  Sweden,  called  cerite.  Cerium  is  a 
dark-gray  powder,  having  a  metallic  lustre ;  but  its 
properties  have  not  yet  been  properly  determined.  It, 
however,  combines  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  carbon,  sul- 
phur, and  phosphorus.  Lantanium  and  Didymium,  very 
recently  discovered  by  Mosander,  may  also  be  ranked 
under  this  family,  though  likewise  closely  allied  tu 
Yttrium  and  Zirconium. 

Lead. — This  is  one  of  tlie  most  abundant  of  all  the 
metals,  and  one  of  the  softest  and  most  fusible.  Lead 
has  a  bluish- white  colour,  and  a  good  deal  of  lustre; 
but  it  soon  tanuHhes,  Its  sj)ecific  gravity  after  i'usion, 
which  takes  place  at  eoii",  is  1  TSSl.  Lead  is  very  mal- 
leable; it  is  also  ductile,  but  its  wire  possesses  little 
tenacity.  IJv  exposure  to  a  very  strong  heat,  it  is  vo- 
latilized, and  at  the  heat  of  burning  hydrogen,  '''ged 
by  oxygen,  it  burns  with  a  bluish  fianie.  \>  hile 
exposed  to  the  ntmusphcre  during  fusion,  it  imbibes 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  an  oxide.  There  are 
three  oxides  of  lea«l — the  protoxide,  which  is  known 
in  commerce  and  the  arts  as  a  yellow  paint,  under  the 
name  mameot,  or,  if  it  be  semi-vitrified,  lilhanje;  the 
deutoxide  is  also  a  paint  of  a  brilliant  red  colour,  in- 
clining to  orange;  it  obtains  the  name  of  minium,  or 
nd  kadi  and  the  peroxide,  which  is  of  a  rlecp  puce 
brmcn  colour.  When  huaied  with  sulphui.  sponta- 
neous combustion  takes  place.  Lead  also  combines 
with  _  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  selenium, 
arsenic,  &c.  It  is  rendered  hard  by  antimony;  and 
the  alloy,  mixed  with  a  little  tin,  constitutes  the  ma- 
terial from  which  printers'  types  are  elaborated.  The 
■alts  of  lead  are  numerous,  and  very  important.  White 
kad,  or  cerute,  the  only  white  used  in  all  oil  paintings, 
is  made  by  subjecting  thin  plates  of  lead,  rolled  up 
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spirally,  to  the  fumes  of  vinegar.  The  lead  soon  be- 
comes  corroded,  and  assumes  a  white  appearance  and 
a  brittle  consiitenoy.  If  this  substance  be  dissolved 
in  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  it  becomes  tugar  of  lead. 
Lead  is  never  found  native :  by  far  the  most  common 
state  in  which  it  occurs  in  natur«  is  sulphuret  of 
lead,  or  galena. 

Copper,  in  point  of  general  utility,  ranks  next  to 
iron.  It  possesses  a  rose-red  colour,  and  a  great 
degree  of  brilliancy.  Its  specific  gravity,  after  being 
rolled  out  into  plates,  is  8*963.  It  has  great  mal- 
leability, and  very  considerable  ductility,  A  bar  of 
cast  copper,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  requires 
1192  lbs.  to  break  it,  whilst  hammered  copper  requires 
nearly  1000  lbs.  more  to  break  it.  It  melts  at  196°; 
and  if  the  heat  be  increased,  it  evaporates  in  fumes, 
which  are  visible.  When  rubbed,  it  emits  a  smell. 
When  heated  in  a  hydrogen  flame  urged  by  oxygen,  it 
bums  brilliantly,  emitting  a  dazzling  green  light ;  a 
piece  of  copper  in  a  coal  fire  tinges  the  blaze  green. 
When  exposed  to  air,  it  oxidates  into  a  green  carbonate 
of  copper,  slowly,  and  when  in  contact  with  moisture. 
With  oxygen  it  combines  in  three  proportions,  forming 
three  oxides,  two  of  which  occur  native;  the  other  is 
not  a  permanent  compound.  Copper  combines  also  with 
chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  tin. 
Its  alloys  with  the  latter  metal  are  very  important, 
forming  bronze,  bell-metal,  and  other  alloys. 

Bismuth,  discovered  in  1530,  has  a  reddish -white 
colour,  and  is  composed  of  broad  plates  adhering  to 
each  other.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fusible  of  the  metals, 
melting  at  476° ;  it  communicates  its  fusibility  to  other 
metals;  hence  its  use  as  a  flux  and  solder.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  9*833.  Although  not  very  brittle,  it  is  not 
malleable,  unless  when  heated,  nor  can  it  be  drawn 
into  wire.  A  mixture  of  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth,  is  so 
fusible  that  it  melts  when  thrown  into  boiling  water. 
A  toy  of  this  kind  is  well  known ;  it  is  a  spoon,  which, 
when  immersed  in  a  very  hot  liquid,  immediately 
melts.  Bismuth  combined  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, iodine,  sulphur,  and  selenium.  What  is  called 
Newton's  fusible  metal,  is  a  compound  of  eight  parts 
by  weight  of  bismuth,  five  of  lead,  and  three  of  tin; 
it  melts  at  212°.  The  nitrate  of  bismuth  has  been 
used  as  a  mordant;  it  also  furnishes  the  medicinal 
powder  called  pearl  white, 

Metals  whose  Oxides  are  decomposed  by  a  red  heat. 

Mercury  or  QuichsUrer. — This  metal  has  a  silver, 
white  colour,  possesses  great  brilliancy,  and  remains 
fluid  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
Its  specific  gravity  at  60"  is  13*56846;  at  39°  below 
zero,  when  it  assumes  the  solid  form,  it  is  15*612°. 
When  solid,  it  may  be  beaten  out  with  a  hammer,  or 
cut  with  a  knife.  When  heated  to  656°,  it  boils;  and 
when  heated  in  the  open  air,  it  oxidises.  The  oxides 
and  chlorides  of  mercury  afford  an  admirable  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  atomic  theory.  It  combines  also  with 
bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  phosphorus. 
The  compounds  which  mercury  forms  with  the  other 
metals  aro  usually  termed  amalgams.  This  metal 
occurs  in  South  America  and  in  Spain,  in  great  abun- 
dance; but  the  mine  of  Idria,  in  Carniola,  an  Aus- 
trian province,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
and  has  been  wrought  for  more  than  three  centuries. 

<Si7f«*.— This  metal  is  of  a  fine  white  colour,  with  a 
slight  shade  of  yellow.  When  polished,  it  displays  a 
great  deal  of  brilliancy  and  beauty.  It  is  very  mal- 
leable, and  may  be  beaten  out  into  leaves  so  thin  as 
1-1 00,000th  of  an  inch.  It  is  softer  than  copper,  and 
harder  than  gold;  but  its  tenacity  is  inferior  to  the 
former  metal.  When  melted  and  cooled  slowly,  its 
specific  gravity  is  10*3946;  when  hammered  and  rolled, 
it  is  a  little  higher.  Its  melting-point  is  1830°;  and  if 
it  be  kept  melted  for  a  long  time,  it  absorbs  oxygen ; 
but  possesses  the  very  singular  property  of  parting 
with  the  oxygen  on  solidifying.  The  presence  of  a  little 
copper  deprives  it  of  this  property.  Silver  forms  with 
oxygen  only  one  well-known  oxide.    It  also  unites  with 
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chlorine,  bromin*,  iodine,  lulphur,  leleniam,  phospho- 
ru«,  and  anenio.  There  are  numerous  alloys  of  silver, 
but  few  of  much  consequence.  Silver  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  sometimes  associated  with  a  variety 
of  other  metals  and  substances  as  an  ore,  and  some- 
times in  the  native  state. 

Gold,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  metals,  always 
occurs  in  nature  in  the  metallic  state,  although  seldom 
pure.  It  has  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  and  con- 
siderable lustre,  which  it  retains,  not  being  liable  to 
be  tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  rather  softer 
than  silver,  and  after  fusion,  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
19'3.  It  is  the  most  mclleable  of  metals,  and  may  be 
beaten  out  into  leaves  no  thicker  than  1 -282,000th  of 
an  inch;  and  the  gold  leaf  with  which  silver  wire  is 
covered  is  only  l-12th  of  that  thickness.  Its  tenacity 
is  considerable,  but  inferior  to  that  of  silver.  It  melts 
at  2016°.  It  is  insoluble  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and 
muriatic  acid ;  but  it  readily  dissolves  in  aqua  regia, 
which  is  a  comiraund  of  the  two  latter.  It  is  difficult 
to  oxidise  gold,  and  still  more  to  bum  it;  but  both 
can  be  accomplished.  Oxygen  combines  with  gold  in 
two  proportions,  possibly  m  three,  forming  oxides. 
Gold  also  unites  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  and  arsenic.  There  are  a  number  of 
alloys  of  gold ;  the  standard  gold  coin  of  the  realm  is 
an  alloy  of  eleven  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  copper  or 
silver,  or  sometimes  both. 

Platinum. — This  metal  is  white,  like  silver;  whence 
its  name  from  the  Spanish  word  plata,  silver.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  21*47,  so  that  it  is  heavier  than  gold;  its 
hardness  is  intermediate  between  copper  and  iron.  It 
is  very  ductile  and  malleable,  though  much  less  so  than 
gold.  Its  tenacity  is  considerable.  It  will  not  melt  in 
the  heat  of  our  most  powerful  furnaces,  but  it  may  be 
fused  by  the  oxihydrogen  blowpipe.  Its  property  of 
resisting  high  temperatures  without  fusion  is  a  most 
important  one;  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  its  pro- 
perty of  resisting  the  action  of  most  chemical  agents, 
it  has  been  employed  in  the  formation  of  vessels  which 
it  is  necessary  to  subject  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
heat.  Like  gold,  it  resists  the  action  of  all  the  single 
acids,  but  dissolves  in  aqua  regia.  It  combines  with 
oxygen  in  probably  four  proportions,  forming  oxides.  It 
unites  ii'iao  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  silicon,  sul- 
phur, selenium,  and  phospliorus.  There  are  numerous 
alloys  of  platinum,  but  they  are  not  of  much  importance. 
There  is  a  form  of  this  metal  which  possesses  extraor- 
dinary properties;  it  is  called  spongy  platinum.  It  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  platinum  in  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids  by  heat;  muriate  of  ammonia  is 
added,  when  a  precipitate  falls,  which  must  be  filtered 
and  dried.  If  a  small  quantity  of  this  powder  be  heated 
by  a  candle,  it  will  become  incandescent,  as  if  it  took 
fire.  It  is,  when  cold,  fit  for  use.  If  a  jet  of  hydrogen, 
from  a  tube  of  a  very  slender  bore,  be  directed  on  it 
from  a  little  distance,  the  metal  immediately  becomes 
red-hot,  and  it  sets  fire  to  the  hydrogen.  This  may  be 
repeated  a  great  number  of  times ;  but  the  sponge  at 
last  loses  its  power  ■  the  smaller  the  quantity,  the 
sooner  its  power  is  lost. 

Palladium,  Rhodium,  Iridium,  and  Osmium. — These 
four  metals  occur  in  the  platinum  of  commerce,  and 
were  discovered  by  Tenant  in  1803.  They  are  pro- 
curable in  very  small  quantities  ;  they  have  not  been 
applied  to  any  use  of  moment;  they  possess  no  very 
remarkable  qualities,  and  therefore  do  not  require  to 
be  minutely  described.  Thoy  all  unite  with  oxygen 
and  chlorine,  and  some  of  them  with  the  other  sup- 
porters. Kulhenium,  recently  discovered  by  Claus  m 
tho  insoluble  residue  of  the  ore  of  platinum,  may  be 
added  to  this  group. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  fifty-four  simple  sub- 
stances (sixty -one,  if  we  admit  tho  metallic  bases 
lately  discovered  by  Mosander,  Claus,  and  Rose), 
whose  numerous  combinations  give  rise  to  the  in- 
finite variety  of  objects  which  are  found  ready-formed 
in  the  laboratory  of  nature,  or  have  been  discovered  in 


that  of  the  philoiopher.  The  min«rali  and  metalt  of 
commerce  will  be  furthor  trwted  under  the  heads 
MiHiNO  and  Mstaixobot. 


OROANIO   CHEMISTRY. 

Vitality  enables  plants  and  animals  to  absorb  and 
assimilate  food,  consisting  of  the  elements  necessarr 
for  their  increase,  and  also  to  reproduce  beings  of  their 
own  kind,  by  means  of  certain  organs;  hence  they  are 
said  to  be  organized,  and  the  substances  of  which  thej 
are  composed  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  organic 
matter.  Earths,  minerals,  metals,  and  the  like,  not 
possessing  vitality,  have  no  organs,  and  consist  only  of 
inorganic  matter.  Organic  chemistry — in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Inorganic  chemistry — is  therefore  that  depart* 
ment  of  the  science  which  treats  of  the  composition, 
properties,  and  uses,  as  well  as  of  the  origin,  of  all 
substances  produced  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, and  of  the  artificial  compounds  arising  from 
their  decomposition.  By  virtue  of  his  knowledge,  the 
chemist  can  decompose,  transform,  reconstruct,  and 
imitate  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  products  of  the 
inorganic  world ;  but  while  he  can  in  like  manner 
decompose  and  transform  the  products  of  the  organic, 
he  is  utterly  impotent  to  reconstruct  a  single  organ,  or 
imitate  its  functions.  The  chemistry  of  Vitality  is  far 
beyond  his  art;  he  is  only  as  yet  beginning  to  acquire 
a  faint  conception  of  its  principles  and  functions.  He 
finds,  however,  so  far  as  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic 
substances  can  show,  that  plants  and  animals  are  com- 
posed of  the  same  elements  as  inorganic  matter;  and 
that  the  two  branches  of  the  science  are  not  essentially 
different,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  these  elements  is 
concerned.  There  is  this  peculiarity,  however,  that  a 
certain  class  of  organic  compounds  possess  the  property 
of  uniting  with  the  elements,  and  of  forming  with  them 
new  combinations,  which  are  analogous  in  their  pro- 
perties to  the  combinations  of  two  simple  bodies.  Such 
compounds  are  called  'compound  radicals;'  hence  the 
term  chemistry  of  compound  radicals. 

VEOETABLK  COHPOnNDS. 

Notwithstanding  the  infinite  diversity  of  form  which 
vegetable  substances  assume,  it  has  been  proved  that 
they  are  all  mainly  composed  of  the  same  elements, 
and  these  are  only  four  in  number — namely,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen.  These,  again,  by  unit- 
ing amongst  themselves,  form  the  compounds  which 
constitute  the  vegetable  structure;  and  being  the  more 
immediate  objects  of  sense  in  the  investigation  of  any 
organisation,  these  are  called  their  proximate  prineipki. 
Existing  ready-formed  in  roots,  woods,  barks,  leaves, 
flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds,  we  find  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  proximate  principles,  in  the  form  of  acids, 
alkalies,  sweet  principles,  bitter  principles,  oils,  exuda- 
tions ;  some  poisonous,  others  wholesome ;  some  spon- 
taneously separating,  others  remaining  obstinately 
combined.  We  shall  give  a  brief  outline  of  these, 
referring  for  further  details  to  Vegetable  Physioloot, 
Agriculture,  Alimentary  Substances,  and  Medicine. 

Common  Citrie  Acid  exists  in  the  juice  of  lemons, 
and,  when  crystallised,  one  hundred  grains  consist  of — 
water  23§,  and  pure  acid  76^,  which  is  a  compound  of 
42"  I  oxygen,  31*58  carbon,  and  2*63  hydrogen.  Sorbic 
acid  is  the  sour  principle  of  apples,  sorbus  berries, 
and  other  fruits.  It  consists  of  the  same  ingredients 
as  the  former.  Tartaric  acid  is  the  sour  principle 
of  grapes;  when  a  large  quantity  of  them  are  left  to 
ferment,  the  result,  it  is  well  known,  is  wine.  On  the 
side  of  the  vessel  containing  this  liquor,  crystals  of 
the  acid,  combined  with  potash,  are  formed,  and  these, 
when  purified,  are  crtam  of  tartar.  Twelve  parts 
in  the  100  are  water ;  and  the  remaining  88  con- 
sist of  oxygen  62"97,  carbon  32*39,  and  hydrogen 
2*64  parts.  Oxalic  acid. — The  plant  called  sorrel  is 
valued  for  its  acidulous  taste,  which  is  conferred  upon 
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it  by  this  acid.  It  has  no  hydrogen  in  its  compotition, 
ooniiating  merely  of  oxTgen  and  carbon.  It  is  an  active 
poison,  and  from  resembling  Epsom  salts  in  appearance, 
many  persons  have  fallen  nctims  to  its  virulence.  The 
antidote  is  powdered  chalk.  Oallie  acid  is  obtained 
from  nut-galls.  Its  roost  remarkable  projMrty  is  that 
of  changing  the  colour  of  solutions  contaming  iron  to 
an  intense  blue-black  colour,  as  in  the  case  of  common 
writing-ink.  One  hundred  srains  consist  of  56*23  car- 
bon, 37*5  oxjfgen,  and  6*25  hydrogen.  Prustio  or  Hy- 
droeyanio  acid,  found  in  various  fruits  and  flowers,  is  a 
most  powerful  poison.  It  is  formed  of  hydrogen  and 
cyanogen,  a  noxious  inflammable  gas.  Such  acids  as 
those  just  described  exist  ready  formed  in  fruits,  &c.; 
they  are  simple  edticls.  But  there  are  others  formed 
by  chemical  changes  produced  on  certain  elements  con- 
tained in  vegetables,  which  aflford  the  base  of  the  acid; 
these  are  acid  pnduclt:  some  are  produced  by  the 
agency  of  heat,  others  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 
Acetic  acid  or  vinegar  is  one  of  these,  being  a  product  of 
any  liqnid  capable  of  undergoing  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion.- Fermentation  produces  alcohol,  and  ilcohol,  by 
oxidation,  is  converted  into  acetic  acid.  Several  acids, 
when  distilled  at  a  high  temperature,  undergo  decom- 
position, and  new  acids  are  formed.  Their  names 
remain  the  same,  or  have  the  word  vyro  prefixed,  as 
pyroeitrie  aeid,  pyroligntoui  acid,  &c. 

It  has  also  been  tiscertained  that  alkcdw,  as  well 
as  acids,  exist  ready  formed  in  plants  as  one  of  their 
constituent  principles.     Those  which  evince  alkaline 

Properties  of  a  weak  character  are  entitled  alkaloida. 
'he  alkalies  are  quinina  and  ciwAona,  which  resemble 
each  other,  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  neutralise  acids. 
Morphia,  which  is  obtained  from  opium,  is  a  white 
crystalline  powder;  itrychnia,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful bitters  and  poisons,  which  has  of  late  been  much 
used  in  medicine ;  brucia,  also  a  violent  poison ;  digi- 
lalia,  which  is  procured  from  the  leaves  of  foxglove; 
hyoteyamia,  atropia,  veratria,  emelina,  &c.  which  are 
derived  from  henbane,  deadly  nightshade,  &c. 

Of  the  other  proximate  principles,  the  firet  deserv- 
ing of  notice  is  the  woody  fibre  which  constitutes  the 
solid  basis  of  all  vegetable  structures.  It  is  called 
lignin,  from  lignum,  wood ;  and  consists  of  52  carbon, 
and  48  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  ratio  which  fonns 
water.  With  lignin  are  associated  various  other  bodies, 
such  as  resins,  which  are  various  and  abundant.  In 
the  different  species  of  the  pine-tree,  we  discover  that 
peculiar  liquid  resin  called  turpentine.  From  resins  are 
obtained  what  are  called  essential  oils ;  l>ecau8e,  after 
the  resin  has  been  heated  in  a  distilling  apparatus,  an 
odoriferous  oil  distils  over,  and  leaves  the  resin  hard, 
dark,  and  odourless.  The  essence  of  the  substance  is 
supposed  to  have  passed  away  in  the  aerifonn_  state; 
hence  the  nnnie.  From  its  speedily  evaporating  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  also  called  volatile  oil. 
The  seeds  of  plants  yield  another  oil,  which,  not  evapo- 
rating, is  called  ^jerf  oil.  To  these  two  oils  there  are 
two  substances  bearing  some  analogy — wax  andcampAor. 
The  fonner,  when  melted,  possesses  some  of  the  proper- 
ties of  a  fixed  oil ;  and  the  latter  seems  to  possess  the  pro- 
perties of  a  concrete  volatile  oil,  although  it  possesses 
qualities  distinct  from  those  of  all  other  bodies.  Gum, 
for  instance  gum-arabic,  has  the  following  properties: 
namely,  transparency,  tastelessness,  perfect  solubility 
in  water,  viscidity  of  the  solution,  capability  of  cement- 
ins  fragments,  and  of  affording  a  varnish,  and  total  in- 
solubility in  spirit  of  wine.  There  is  a  class  of  bodies 
called  gum  resins  whose  properties  are  intermediate 
between  those  of  gum  and  resin;  and  somewhat  allied 
to  resins,  although  essentially  different  in  most  of  their 
properties,  ••■•'■^  the  substances  caoutchmic  and  gutta 
percha.  They  are  the  exuded  juices  of  peculiar  trees, 
and  are  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

From  wheaten  flour  a  substance  is  obtained  called 
gluten,  from  its  glutinous  iiav.  re.  There  are  two  prin- 
ciples in  this  substance — the  one  is  called  gliadin,  and 
the  other  ximomin.  A  substance  called  vmetable  al- 
bumen seems  to  be  the  basis  of  all  emulsire  grains 
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in  place  of  starch,  and  greatlv  resembles  it.  Starch 
is  a  fine  white  sediment,  preapitated  from  the  white 
and  brittle  parts  of  vegetables,  particularly  the  tube- 
rose roots,  and  the  seMS  of  the  namineous  plants. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  starch,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  fecula,  is  that  of  beinff  convertible  into 
sugar  by  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Every 
one,  we  suppose,  should  know  what  sugar  is ;  being  in 
particular  a  sweietener  of  the  kindly  beverages  tea  and 
coffee.  It  is  derived  from  many  sources — from  the 
sugar-cane,  maple-tree,  beetroot,  and  grapes.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  its  formation  from  .grapes:  grape  juice  is 
to  be  saturated  with  chalk,  clarified  with  white  of  eggs, 
or  blood,  and  evaporated;  after  a  few  days,  it  assumes 
the  form  of  a  crystalline  mass.  Tannin.— From  oak 
bark,  or  nut-galls,  a  peculiar  substance  is  obtained, 
called  tannin — so  named  from  being  the  material  em- 
ployed in  tanning  leather.  It  is  inodorous,  colourless, 
and  possesses  a  rough  astringent  bitter  taste. 

ANIMAL  C0HF0U.ND3, 

The  chief  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  animal  matter  am  oxygen,  hydrogen,  azote,  carbon, 
phosphorus,  and  lime.  We  also  find  certain  acids  and 
metals,  but  in  quantity  so  minute,  as  not  to  affect  the 
truth  of  the  general  statement. 

Bone  consists  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  two  other  ingredients — cartilage  and  gelatine.  The 
latter  is  the  coagulating,  or  rather  elastic,  principle  in 
all  animal  jellies.  When  bones  are  burned  in  a  close 
vessel,  they  form  ivory  black.  Fibrin  is  obtained  from 
the  vessels;  when  recently  obtained,  it  is  elastic;  but 
when  perfectly  dry,  it  is  somewhat  homy  and  transpt;- 
rent.  There  is  an  important  substance  called  osmazome, 
which  communicates  to  soups  and  brovhs  thoir  peculiar 
taste  and  smell,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  present, 
the  better  is  the  soup.  The  tendons,  ligaments,  and 
mtmbranes,  are  nearly  allied  to  gelatine  in  their  nature. 
Fatty  substances,  as  lard  and  oils,  arc  formed  chiefly 
of  carbon,  with  a  little  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  one  or 
both.  ^{6unien  is  a  substance  very  abundant  in  ani- 
mal matter.  It  occurs  nearly  pure  in  the  white  of 
eggs.  Of  this  substance  iu  the  coagulated  state,  along 
with  gelatine,  are  horns,  nails,  and  hoo/s  composed. 
The  brain,  the  thinking  organ  of  man,  consists  of 
water  80,  white  fat  4'53,  red  fat  0*7,  osmazome  1*12, 
albumen  7,  phosphorus  1*5,  sulphur  and  various  salts 
5*15  parts  in  the  hundred. 

Of  the  fluids  of  the  animal  body,  blood,  one  of  the 
most  important,  is  viscid,  of  a  red  colour,  exhaling  a 
vapour  of  a  peculiar  odour.  When  left  at  rest  a  few 
hours,  its  appearance  is  very  much  altered,  having 
separated  into  two  parts — one  quite  liquid,  of  a  greenish 
whey-like  colour,  and  called  semm ;  the  other  an  elastic 
firm  jelly,  of  a  crimson  red  colour  and  thick  consistence, 
resembling  a  deposit,  which  is  called  the  crassamentum, 
or  clot.  If  this  clot  be  repeatedly  washed  with  cold 
water,  it  parts  with  its  red  colour  to  the  water,  becomes 
white,  and  a  fibrous  matter  remains,  which,  when  sub- 
jected to  analysis,  proves  to  he  fibrin.  Serum  coagu- 
lates when  heated  to  about  ltiU°,  nearly  in  the  same 
m.'vnner  as  the  white  of  an  egg,  but  the  colour  is  not 
pure  white.  If  the  serum  thus  coagulated  bo  cut  in 
slices,  a  fluid  will  exude  which  is  called  the  serosity  of 
blood;  it  consists  chiefly  of  water,  holding  a  little  al- 
tered albumen  and  a  little  common  salt  in  solution. 
Serum  is  composed  of  water,  albumen,  soda,  and  some 
salts  of  soda.  Clot  is  composed  of  fibrin,  albumen,  red 
colouring  matter,  a  little  iron,  and  carbonic  acid. 
During  the  conversion  of  arterial  into  venous  blood 
(as  explained  under  Animal  Physiology),  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  and  other  elements,  are  spent  in  the  fonua- 
tion  of  new  products,  while  the  proximate  principles  of 
the  blood  remain,  with  an  increased  pro{iortion  of 
carbon.  In  this  state  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmospheriu 
air  in  the  lungs,  the  oxygen  of  which  abstracts  its 
excess  of  carbon,  and  forms  the  carbonic  acid  expired ; 
and  this  process  constitutes  the  conversion  of  renoua 
into  arterial  blood. 


CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS. 


CiiEHiBTRY,  or  that  department  of  physical  science 
which  recognises  the  nature  and  composition  of  bodies, 
and  the  new  forms  and  properties  tney  may  be  made 
to  assume,  is  now  indispensable  to  the  proper  conduct- 
ing of  almost  every  useiul  art.  Agriculture,  which  may 
be  considered  the  most  important  of  all  the  arts,  is 
radically  dependent  on  chemistry ;  for  without  a 
knowledge  of  that  science,  the  husbandman  remains 
ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  his  soils  and  crops,  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  and  sun's  light,  and  the  pro- 
perties of  those  materials  which  are  required  to  enrich 
his  exhausted  fields.  Baking,  brewing,  distilling,  and 
indeed  all  the  operations  by  which  food  is  prepared 
from  the  condition  in  which  it  is  furnished  by  nature, 
are  in  general  a  series  of  chemical  processes.  So,  like- 
wise, is  the  manufacture  of  pottery-ware,  porcelain, 
glass,  paper;  the  operations  oi  bleaching,  dyeing,  and 
calico-printing;  the  preparation  of  soap,  gunpowder, 
ink,  salt,  drugs,  paints,  perfumery,  and  various  other 
articleH  in  daily  demand.  The  applications  of  che- 
mistry tc  the  arts  are  in  reality  so  numerous,  that,  to 
do  the  subject  justice  we  should  require  to  take  in 
nearly  the  whole  circle  of  manufacturing  industry. 
To  do  so,  however,  is  beyond  our  limited  means,  even 
were  it  desirable;  and  our  object  in  the  present  sheet 
is  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
chemistry  is  practically  applied  in  those  industrial 
operations  to  which  we  have  not  elsewhere  alluded. 
The  design  in  view  is  not  to  teach  any  one  art,  but  to 
incite  to  a  general  ttudy  of  chemistry  among  those 
classes  who  are  engaged  in  such  branches  of  maniifa<:- 
ture  as  involve  an  elementary  change  in  substance. 
Manufactures  of  this  kind  may  be  termed  chemical,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  whose  elaboration  mainly 
depends  upon  principles  that  are  mechanical.  Thus  the 
conversion  of  sand,  potash,  and  lime  into  glass ;  of 
common  salt  into  soda;  hides  into  leather;  or  charcoal, 
sulphur,  and  saltpetre,  into  gunpowder,  are  chiefly 
chemical  processes:  while  the  conversion  of  flax  into 
cloth,  iron-ore  into  sheet-iron,  or  clay  into  pottery, 
are  principally  mechanical,  though  in  both  there  is 
a  necessary  blending  of  chemical  with  mechanical 
appliances.  'Technology'  being  a  syetcinatic  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  upon  which  all  processes  em- 
ployed in  the  arts  are  based,  Chemical  Technoloov 
may  be  regarded  as  the  scientific  title  of  the  pre- 
sent subject,  which  should  properly  commence  with 
a  description  of  the  principal  apparatus  required  in 
practice. 

THE  LABORATORY. 

A  laboratory  is  a  chemist's  workshop.  It  is  the 
place  in  which  he  performs  his  experiments,  and  re- 
quires to  be  airy  and  spacious,  to  have  a  command  of 
water,  tc  be  provided  with  suitable  tables  and  shelves, 
mortars,  filters,  furnaces,  jars,  retorts,  and  other  appara- 
tus. Above  all,  it  should  be  furnished  with  the  means 
of  rapid  ventUation,  so  as  to  carry  off  any  noxious 
fumes  that  may  arise;  should  be  kept  in  methodical 
order— every  substance  being  properly  labelled,  as  little 
waste  as  possible  allowed,  and  the  greatest  caution 
exercised,  with  a  view  to  prevent  mistakes  and  injuries. 
For  beginners  and  amateurs,  who  may  not  possess  an 
independent  laboratory,  any  unfurnished  apartment 
may  be  used;  and  sets  of  portable  apparatus,  accom- 
panied with  specimens  of  the  elementary  substances, 
may  be  procured  from  the  dealers  in  most  of  our 
large  towns.  With  such  portable  apparatus  many 
higlily  interesting  experiments  may  be  performed,  and 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
obtained.  Nor  need  great  expense  be  incurred,  if  the 
student  is  possessed  of  an  ordinaiy  degree  of  mechanical 
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skill,  as,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  he  may  make  the  Nune 
apparatus  answer  a  variety  of  purposes. 

Balances  of  an  exact  and  very  delicate  nature  are 
essentially  requisite,  as  correct  weighing  is  indispens- 
able to  every  chemical  experiment.  There  should  be 
ut  least  two  balances;  one  for  weighing  heavy  matters, 
and  another  for  very  minute  quantities.  The  last 
instrument  should  be  sufliciently  delicate  to  weigh 
from  600  to  1000  grains,  and  downwards,  indicating, 
distinctly  and  certainly,  differences  of  an  exceeding^ 
minute  amount,  even  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
grain.  As  it  is  by  carefully  weighing  substances,  both 
!)efore  and  after  being  experimented  upon,  that  the 
exact  constituent  parts  of  bodies  are  determined,  and 
the  most  important  chemical  truths  ascertained,  the 
balance  and  weights  should  be  carefully  examined  at 
intervals,  and  their  accuracy  teLted,  Such  balances 
ought  to  be  preserved  in  glass  cases,  be  fitted  with 
apparatus  for  regulating  their  centres  of  suspension 
and  gravity,  and  for  rendering  them  immovable  at 
pleasure,  and  have  indices  attached,  whereby  the 
minutest  fraction  of  a  grain  may  be  ascertained.  In 
weighing,  variations  of  temperature,  absorption  of 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  other  similar  con- 
ditions, must  be  carefully  attended  to,  otherwise  the 
results  will  be  vitiated,  and  without  value. 

Measures  are  necessary  for  ascertainuig  the  bulk  of 
liquids  or  gases,  and  two  integers  are  sufficient — the  pint 
and  the  cubic  inch.  Measures  should  be  made  of  glass, 
and  have  a  graduated  scale  marked  on  both  sides. 
They  are  commonly  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  like  a  phial 
bottle,  and  possess  a  small  spout  at  the  orifice.  The 
graduations  on  these  instruments  are  sometimes  very 
minute,  and  indicate  exceedingly  small  quantities  of 
the  fluids  and  gases.  The  measures  should  be  veri- 
fied by  weighing  into  them  successively  portions  of 
mercury  and  water.  A  cubic  inch  of  the  former,  at 
a  temperature  of  62°,  weighs  3425*35  grains,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  the  latter,  at  the  same  temperature, 
weighs  252*458  grains.  Water  answers  well  enough 
for  estimation  down  to  the  cubic  inch,  but  for  the 
tenths  and  the  hundredths  of  an  inch,  mercury  is  both 
more  exact  and  more  expeditious. 

Furnaces  of  one  kind  or  other  are  indispensable,  as 
heat  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  extensively  useful 
agents  employed  by  the  chemist  for  ascertaining  the 
properties  of  bodies.  Dr  Black's  portable  furnace, 
which  is  much  used,  consists  of  a  stout  iron  case,  like  a 
round  stove  in  shape.  Above  is  an  aperture  for  an  iron 
pot,  to  contain  sand;  and  other  openings  may  also  be 
observed,  for  introducmg  tubes  and  diflerent  kinds  of 
apparatus.  The  pipe  carrying  away  the  smoke  must 
be  prolonged  or  connected  with  a  chimney.  Furnaces 
upon  a  large  scale  ..re  constructed  in  various  ways  of 
fire-brick,  as  will  bo  more  fully  described  under  Metal- 
lurgy. This  degree  of  heat  can  be  produced  either  by 
propelling  air  upon  the  combustible  matter  by  means 
of  bellows,  in  which  case  the  furnace  is  called  a  blast- 
furnace, or  by  forming  long  flues,  and  raising  a  high 
chimney.  The  higher  the  chimney  is  raised,  the  more 
powerful  is  the  draught.  Upon  the  top  of  a  furnace 
of  this  open  kind,  and  also  upon  the  flues,  close  by 
the  fire,  vessels  containing  sand,  and  hence  called  sand- 
batht,  are  placed.  In  these,  bodies  can  be  raised  to  a 
high  degree  of  temperature.  Where  any  degree  of  heat 
below  212°  is  required,  water -baths  are  the  media 
employed.  Charcoal  is  the  substance  most  commonly 
uscmI  in  furnaces.  It  produces  an  intense  heat,  without 
smoke,  but  very  soon  consumes.  Coke,  or  charred  coal, 
produces  a  strong  and  lasting  heat.  One  of  the  most 
convenient  forms  in  which  heat  can  be  applied  to  any 
chemical  operation,  is  that  of  placing  a  spirit-lamp 
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under  a  glam  retort,  fixed  to  a  limple  kind  of  stand, 
as  shown  in  next  column.  The  lamp  is  trimmed  with 
cotton  wick,  and  fed  by  alcohol,  which  gires  a  pure 
flame,  and  generates  a  high  degree  of  heat.  Where  a 
higher  temperature  is  required,  the  Argand,  or  chemi- 
cal burner,  is  applied.  In  general,  common  gas  is  now 
employed  as  the  heating  power. 

The  blowpipe  is  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist  or  mineralogist.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  operates  is  that  of  a  blast-furnace,  on 
■0  minute  a  scale  as  to  be  capable  of  being  held  in  the 

hand.  The  ^ipe,  which 
is  made  of  tw  or  brass, 
of  a  shape  resembling 
that  represented  in  the 
adjoining  fig.,  is  usually 
eight  or  ten  inches  in 
length  ;  m  being  the 
mouth  or  upper  end, 
through  which  the 
breath  is  impelled,  and 
0  the  small  orifice,  at 
the  point  of  the  side 
tube,  from  which  the 
blast  cornea.  By  placing 
the  upper  end  of  the  in- 
strument in  the  mouth, 
and  urging  a  stream  of 
Bir  npon  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  an  intense 
degree  of  heat  is  produced,  which  may  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  any  substance.  The  orifice  should  be  fitted 
with  a  platinum  nozle  or  jet,  as  that  metal  resists  any 
degree  of  heat  which  can  be  produced  by  the  blow- 
pipe, and  con  be  readily  cleared  by  burning  when  the 
opening  happens  to  be  stopped  up  by  dirt  or  grease. 
In  using  the  blowpipe,  the  air  must  not  be  forced 
directly  from  the  lungs,  as  such  would  soon  exhaust 
the  operator,  besides  the  injurious  effect  that  it  micht 
hare  upon  his  health  ;  but  the  mouth  must  be  filled 
nith  air,  and  this  suffered  to  pass  ^ery  gradually  through 
the  instrument,  aided  by  the  compression  of  the  muscles 
of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  the  operator  breathing  at  the 
same  time  through  his  nostrils.  This,  which  is  con- 
fessedly rather  troublesome  at  first,  is  rendered  per- 
fectly easy  after  a  few  trials  ;  so  that,  with  a  little 
practice,  a  blast  of  several  minutes'  duration  may  be 
Kept  up  without  the  least  trouble  or  fatigue.  Sub- 
stances, when  exposed  to  the  flame,  are  supported  on  a 
piece  of  well-bunit  charcoal,  or  at  the  end  of  a  thin 
platinum  wire  bent  into  a  loop.  Otherwise,  they  are 
neld  by  a  pair  of  tongs  or  forceps  with  platinum  points; 
and  occasionally  in  a  narrow  glass  tube,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  and  open  at  both  ends;  or  in  one  of  the 
same  length,  but  or  larger  diameter,  and  closed  at  one 
end,  so  as  to  form  a  little  flask  or  test  tube.  The 
rationale  of  the  intense  heat  produced  by  the  blowpipe, 
is  that  the  gaseous  matter  of  the  flume  undergoes 
complete  and  rapid  combustion,  and  is  moreover  con- 
centrated to  a  point  or  focus  by  the  stream  of  oxygen 
made  to  play  upon  it.  If  the  two  gases  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  be  mixed  together  in  the  proportions  which 
form  water,  and  compressed  to  the  amount  of  many 
atmospheres  in  a  metallic  dox  provided  with  a  small 
tube,  what  is  called  an  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  is 
formed.  By  this  apparatus,  which  is  quite  safe  when 
properl)!  constructed,  an  almost  incredible  degree  of 
neat  can  be  produced.  The  self-acting  alcohol  blowpipe, 
in  which  the  vapour  of  that  spirit  is  made  to  act  as  the 
blasting  force,  is  another  variety  of  the  instrument; 
more  ingenious,  however,  than  practicaUy  •iseful. 

Omciblo  are  open  vessels  which  resist  very  high  tem- 
peratures. They  are  made  of  various  shapes,  triangu- 
lar or  circular,  and  of  different  kinds  of  materials,  out 
by  far  the  greater  number  are  formed  of  earthenware — 
that  is,  01  clay  free  from  lime,  mixed  with  sand  or 
groundware  of  the  same  description.  To  promote 
chemical  action,  what  are  called  Jluxe»  (which  will  be 
afterwards  described)  are  employed.  Now  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  crucible  be  made  of  a  substance  which 
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it  not  rendered  more  fUsible  by  a  flux.  Wedgowood'a 
crucibles  are  made  of  a  close  white  ware;  and  although 
thin,  they  are  not  easily  dissolved:  they  retain  fluxes 
at  moderate  temperatures  longer  than  other  crucibles. 
Those  made  of  a  mixture  of  coarse  plumbago  and  clay 
are  also  excellent  in  these  respects.  But  the  most 
valuable  in  the  laboratory  are  the  Hessian  and  Cornish 
crucibles.  Charcoal  and  metallic  ones  are  likewise 
used;  those  formed  of  platinum  being  the  most  gene- 
rally useful,  although  at  first  somewhat  expensive. 

Ketortt  are  vessels  employed  for  many  distillations, 
and  most  frequently  for  those  which  require  a  degree  of 
heat  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water.  This  vessel  (r) 
is  a  species  of  bottle  with  a  long  neek,  so  bent,  that  it 
makes  with  the  globular  belly  of  the  retort  an  angle  of 
about  sixty  degrees.  The  most  capacious  part  of  the 
retort  is  called  its  belly,  its  upper  part  the  arch  or  roof 
(which  may  or  may  not  be  fitted  with  a  ground  stopper, 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed), 
and  the  bent  part  the  neck.  Retorts  are  composed  of 
different  kinds  of  materials,  those  of  glass  being  oy  far 
the  most  common.  They  answer  for  all  operations  con- 
ducted at  temperatures  less  than  that  at  which  glass 
softens ;  and  from  their  transparency,  they  admit  of 
constant  observation  of  the  materials  within:  they  are, 
besides,  acted  upon  or  injured  by  few  substances,  and 


may  bo  easily  cleaned.  To  the  bent  neck  of  the  retort 
various  tubes  can  be  fitted,  and  the  evaporated  sub- 
stance  conducted  into  a  refrigerator.  Common  flasks 
(//)  and  bent  tubes  answer  many  purposes  equally 
well,  and  are  often  more  convenient.  For  distillations 
or  sublimations  requiring  high  degrees  of  temperature, 
metallic  and  earthenware  retorts  are  had  recourse  to. 

A  pnettmatic  trough  (()  is  a  vessel  constructed  so  as  to 
retain  water,  and  large  enough  to  admit  of  jars  being 
filled  in  it.  Shelves  and  supports  are  fixed  in  it  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water  ;  on  these,  vessels  may 
bo  firmly  placed.  If,  now,  a  large  open-mouthed  glass 
jar  (j)  be  filled  with  water,  inverted  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  trough,  and  put  upon  one  of  these 
stands,  a  tube  from  a  retort  or  other  distilling  vessel, 
introduced  into  the  invrted  mouth  of  the  jar,  will 
convey  the  gaseous  mattf  r,  which,  displacing  the  water 
occupying  the  jar,  can  thus  easily  be  collected  in  it. 
In  this  manner  gases  are  obtained.  If  the  jar  be  pro- 
vided with  a  stopcock,  they  can  easily  be  withdrawn 
into  vessels  fitted  to  retain  them.  Instead  of  water, 
mercury,  which  is  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is 
used  in  experiments  where  water  would  absorb  the 
gases,  or  where  exceeding  nicety  is  required. 

lests. — Alkalies  and  acids  in  a  free  state  possess  the 
power,  even  in  very  small  quantities,  of  effecting  cer- 
tain general  and  regular  changes  in  the  tints  of  some 
vegetable  colours.  Accordingly,  colours  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  used  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  these 
bodies  when  in  excess  or  uncombined,  and  are  called 
tests,  from  their  testing  or  distinguishing  the  chemical 
composition  of  bodies;  or  re-agent»,  from  their  reacting 
upon  the  elements  of  bodies.  Litmus  and  turmeric  are 
most  generally  used ;  the  former  a  blue  colouring 
matter  prepared  from  the  Lichen  rochella,  the  latter  a 
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yellow  colouring  mati«r  obtabed  from  the  Cunmma 
knga.  They  are  prepared  bv  dipping  unaised  and 
bibulous  paper  in  concentrated  infuiiona  of  theee  eub- 
■tanoei.  The  litmui  imparta  a  fine  blue  tinge  to  the 
paper,  the  turmeric  a  yellow  one.  In  using  theae  teat- 
papera  with  a  fluid  suspected  to  contain  free  acid  or 
alkali,  or  knowing  that  one  of  these  substances  is  pre- 
dominant, in  order  to  ascertain  which  is  so,  all  that  is 
necessary  is,  to  moisten  the  papers  with  the  liquid,  and 
obserre  the  chancre  which  is  effected;  if  the  fluid  be 
acid,  the  blue  colour  of  the  litmus  will  immediately 
become  red;  if  alkaline,  the  yellow  colour  of  the  tur- 
meric will  be  changed  to  brown.  Teit-tubeM,  for  hold- 
ing minute  quantities  either  of  solids  or  liquids,  are 
■mail  tubes  closed  at  one  end,  yarying  from  four  to 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  of  different  widths.  They 
are  made  of  thin,  well-annealed  glass. 

A  Jlux  is  a  substance  made  use  of  to  assist  the  fusion 
and  union  of  mineral-  or  metals.  It  acts  by  protecting 
the  substance  from  the  air,  by  dissolving  impurities 
which  would  otherwise  be  infusible,  and  by  conveying 
active  agents,  such  as  charcoal  and  reducing  matter, 
into  contact  with  the  substance  operated  upon.  Upon 
a  large  scale,  limestone  and  fusible  spar  are  used  as 
fluxes.  What  is  called  crude  flux,  is  a  mixture  of 
nitre  and  cream  of  tartar,  put  into  the  vessel  along 
with  the  substance  to  be  fused.  White  flux  consists 
of  the  same  ingredients,  in  equal  quantities,  but  they 
are  first  deflagrated  in  an  earthen  crucible  heated 
red-hot  at  the  bottom.  Black  flux  has  the  same  con- 
stituents as  the  preceding,  but  the  weight  of  the  tartar 
is  double  that  of  the  nitre.  Borax  also  forms  an  effi- 
cient and  readily  available  flux. 

Lutes  are  soft  adhesive  mixtures,  principally  earthy, 
used  either  for  closing  apertures  existing  at  the  junction 
of  difierent  pieces  of  apparatus,  or  for  coating  thb  ex- 
terior of  vessels  which  have  to  be  subjected  to  very  high 
temperatures.  The  lutes  employed  for  junctions  pass 
into  the  nature  of  cements,  which  are  substances  used 
for  uniting  or  joining  together  things  of  the  same  or 
difierent  kmds,  so  as  to  form  a  whole.  The  best  lute 
used  for  coating  a  vessel  is  made  of  Stourbridge  clay. 
It  is  formed  into  a  paste,  which  should  be  beaten  until 
it  becomes  perfectly  ductile  and  uniform,  flattened  into 
a  cake,  and  then  applied  to  the  vessel  which  it  is  wished 
to  coat.  What  is  called  fat  lute  is  prepared  by  beating 
dried  and  finely-pulverised  clay  (pipeclay  or  Cornish 
clay)  with  drying  linseed  oil,  until  the  mixture  be  soft 
and  ductile.  A  paste  of  linseed  meal  fonns  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  lute;  but  becomes  su  hard,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  remove  it.  Caustic  lime,  when  mixed  with  vari- 
ous mineral  and  vegetable  substances  in  solution,  affords 
numerous  cements  and  lutes,  which  become  hard  when 
dry,  and  are  impervious  to  vapours.  One  of  the  best 
is  that  obtained  by  using  white  of  egg  diluted  with  its 
bulk  of  water.  The  fluids  are  to  be  beaten  together 
until  the  mixture  pours  with  perfect  liquidity.  There 
is  then  added  a  quantity  of  diy  slaked  lime  in  powder, 
until  the  mixture  assumes  the  consistency  of  thin  paste. 
A  solution  of  glue,  or  the  serum  of  blood,  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  the  white  of  egg.  White  lead  ground 
with  oil  also  makes  a  very  useful  lute  or  cement.  Soft 
cement  consists  of  yellow  wax  (which  alone  is  some- 
times used  as  a  cement)  melted  with  its  weight  of  tur- 
pentine, and  a  little  Venetian  red  to  give  it  a  colour. 
When  cold,  it  is  hard  like  soaj) ;  but  when  pressed  by 
the  hand,  the  heat  renders  it  pliant. 

A  great  variety  of  other  apparatus  and  materials 
besides  those  enumerated,  are  either  necessary  or  use- 
ful in  a  laboratory.  Electrifying  machines,  galvanic 
batteries,  air-pumps,  syringes,  tubes  bent  into  various 
forms,  and  of  difl^ereut  sizes,  for  fitting  into  the  necks 
of  retorts,  Lc.  mortars,  dishes  for  holding  both  solids 
and  fluids,  as  well  as  other  materials  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  name,  are  frequently  required;  but,  as 
already  mentioned,  a  very  convenient  small  labora- 
tory, in  which  a  vast  number  of  interesting  experi- 
ments can  be  performed,  may  be  funiished  at  rery 
little  expenie. 
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TriiwaUom. — Aa  a  general  principle,  the  more  mi- 
nutely matter  ia  divided,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the 
chemical  action  exerted  between  the  particlea.  Th<j 
division  of  matter  is  effected  in  various  ways.  First,  by 
trituration,  or  the  reduction  of  substances  to  a  state  of 
powder,  which  is  a  mechanical  action  not  affecting  the 
physictd  state  of  the  body,  and  only  relating  to  solids. 
In  accomplishing  this,  the  pestle  and  mortar  are  genor 
rally  used.  Externally,  mortars  are  usually  shaped 
liko  a  flower -pot,  the  inside,  at  the  bottom,  being 
curved  like  the  thick  end  of  an  egg.  They  are  made 
of  various  materials,  such  as  metal,  porphyry,  Wedge- 
wood-ware,  agate,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  purpoaea 
to  which  they  are  applied.  The  pestle  is  generally  of 
the  same  Jiaterial  as  the  mortar,  and  ia  a  solid  rod, 
having  a  rounded  bulb  at  one  end  for  pounding  the 
substance  in  the  mortar.  Trituration  answers  very 
well  the  purpose  of  promoting  chemical  action  in  a 
number  of  experiments,  but  by  fusion  and  solution  it 
is  rendered  more  complete.  Levigalion  differs  from 
ordinary  trituration,  inasmuch  aa  a  fluid  is  added  to 
assist  the  operation. 

Fution, — Bodies  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  fusion 
when,  heat  being  applied  to  them,  thev  assume  the 
liquid  form,  a  state  in  which  all  the  particles  of  a  sub- 
stance move  easily  amongst  themselves.  Metals,  as  ia 
well  known,  may  be  reduced  to  a  liquid  condition  by 
melting  or  fusing  them  in  a  crucible  over  a  sharp  heat, 
or  in  a  furnace.  For  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  most 
metals  fuse,  we  refer  to  the  previous  sheet.  Sub- 
stances which  admit  of  being  fused  are  termed  fusible, 
while  those  which  resist  the  action  of  fire  are  termed 
refractory.  Fusion  differs  from  liquefaction,  in  being 
applied  chiefly  to  metals  and  other  substances  which 
melt  at  a  high  temperature.  Igneous  fusion  ia  the 
melting  of  anhydrous  salts  (salts  vrithout  water  of 
crystallisation)  by  heat,  without  their  undergoing  de- 
composition ;  aqueous  fution  is  the  dissolving  by  heat 
of  salts  which  contain  water  of  crystallisation. 

Vitrifaetvm  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  fusion,  by  which 
certain  materials,  when  exposed  to  an  intense  heat, 
melt,  and  form  that  transparent  substance  called  glasa 
or  crystal.  The  materials  employed  to  form  common 
glass  are  silica  or  sea  sand,  an  alkali,  such  aa  carbonate 
of  potass,  and  a  metallic  oxide.  (See  Qlass-making,  in 
article  Fictile  Manufactubes.)  It  is  less  generally 
understood  that  a  kind  of  glass,  soluble  in  water,  may 
be  made  from  silica  and  carbonate  of  potassa.  '  Mix 
intimately  "-0  grains  of  fine  sand,  and  600  of  fine 
carbonate  of  potassa;  fuse  the  mixture  in  a  crucible 
capable  of  containing  four  times  as  much.  Carbonic 
acid  escapes,  the  silica  and  potassa  combine,  and  produce 
glass.  Pour  out  the  glass,  which  is  commonly  termed 
silicated  potassa,  on  an  iron  plate,  and  dissolve  it  iu 
water,  the  large  quantity  of  alkali  rendering  it  soluble 
in  this  fluid.  The  compound  formed  in  tMs  manner 
constitutes  pure  silica  soap,  having  all  the  detergent 
properties  of  common  soap;  it  is,  however,  more  active, 
and  leaves  a  harsh  feeling  upon  the  hand.  In  com- 
merce, silica  soap  is  generally  mixed  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  common  soap,  and  occasionally  adul- 
terated with  sand.' 

Solution. — When  a  solid  body,  such  as  a  piece  of 
sugar,  is  put  into  water,  it  is  gradually  dissolved ;  and 
when  the  lump  of  saccharine  matter  has  disappeared, 
and  become  mixed  with  tht  water,  and  remains  so,  it 
is  said  to  be  held  in  solution  by  it.  Liquids  are  called 
solvents,  from  their  acting  on,  or  holding  in  solution, 
either  solid  or  aeriform  fluids;  and  a  fluid  which  holds 
in  solution  aa  much  of  any  substance  as  it  can  dissolve, 
is  said  to  be  saturated.  Supersaturated  and  subsatu- 
rated  are  relative  terms,  respectively  signifying  more 
and  less  than  complete  saturation.  Heat  ereatly  pro- 
motes the  rapidity  of  solution;  and  for  this  purpose 
1  glass  vessels  having  a  rounded  bottom,  such  aa  a  Flo- 
rence flask,  and  placed  upon  a  spirit-lamp,  are  rery 
commonly  employed.     In  prooeweg  connected  with  the 
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•ubdiTia'ion  of  matter,  vhen  hot  water  ii  merely  poured 
upou  the  Bubttance,  the  proceu  is  called  infution ;  and 
when  the  tubstance  U  Iwiled,  the  result  is  called  a  de- 
coctum.  There  is  a  process  of  solution  called  lixivia- 
(ton,  which  consists  in  the  separation  of  a  soluble  body 
from  an  insoluble  one  by  means  ef  washing;  or  it  may 
be  the  soluble  from  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  same 
body.  Maceration  is  the  steeping  of  any  substance, 
with  a  view  either  simply  to  solten  it,  or  to  promote  the 
separation  of  its  parts. 

Dniccation,  or  the  drying  of  substances,  may  be  car- 
ried on  without  exhaustion  by  means  of  what  are  called 
deticcators  or  dryers.  This  is  better  effected  in  close 
vessels  than  in  the  open  air,  unless  a  current  be  taken 
advantage  of.  In  thow  processes,  sulphuric  acid,  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  carbonate  of  potash,  quicklime,  and 
similar  absorbents,  may  be  used.  A  moist  precipitate 
placed  above  a  basin  of  common  quicklime,  the  whole 
Deing  covered  with  a  jar  or  receiver,  will  speedily 
undergo  complete  desiccation. 

Filtration  consists  in  putting  mixed  substances  into 
vessels  which  are  porous  enough  to  admit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  one  substance  through  them,  but  close  enough 
to  retain  another.  Unsized  paper,  cloth,  flannel,  tow, 
sponge,  sand,  pulverised  glass,  flints,  porous  stones, 
earthenware,  and  many  other  substances,  are  used  on 
different  occasions;  but  the  first  is  almost  cr.clusively 
used  in  a  laboratory,  a  few  of  the  others  now  and  then 
being  resorted  to  only  on  particular  occasions.  Of 
course  it  is  only  mechanically-suspended  particles  that 
can  be  separated  by  filtration;  and  the  finer  these 
particles,  the  closer  must  be  the  texture  of  the  filter- 
ing medium.  When  the  solid  particles  arc  sufficiently 
heavy  to  subside  to  the  bottom,  the  supernatant  liquid 
may  either  be  decanted,  or  removed  by  means  of  a 
typkon,  without  filtration. 

Distillation  and  sublimation  mean  nearly  the  same 
thing;  both  consist  in  the  conversion  of  a  body  into 
vapour,  its  transference  in  that  state  and  consequent 
separation  from  other  substances,  and  its  ultimate  con- 
densation. The  difference  generally  consists  in  the 
■tate  assumed  by  the  vapours  when  condensed:  if  the 
product  be  solid,  the  process  is  called  sublimation ;  if 
liquid,  distillation.  The  substance  is  exposed  to  such  a 
temperature  as  causes  it  to  assume  the  gaseous  state, 
in  which  state  it  is  conducted  into  a  vessel  containing 
water  of  a  low  temperature,  where  it  is  condensed  into 


a  fluid  or  solid  state.  A  common  still  consists  of  a 
metal  boiler  for  containing  the  substance  to  be  dis- 
tilled; a  head  terminating  in  a  beak  is  adapted  to  it; 
the  latter  is  made  to  fit  mto  the  commencement  of  a 
spiral  tube,  called  a  teorm,  fixed  in  a  tub^the  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  apparatus  being  called  the  refrige- 
rator (r).  The  nubstance  is  raised  into  vapour  in  the 
■till,  and  being  condensed  in  the  wonn,  runs  out  at  its 
lower  extremity.  Distillations  are  usually  effected  in 
the  laboratory  by  means  of  glass  retorts  and  flaslu; 
for  substances,  however,  which  require  a  greater  degree 
of  temperature  to  effect  their  distillation,  metallic  or 
earthenware  retorts  are  employed.  Uodics  which  are 
very  volatile  are  distilled  or  sublimed  in  an  cJembic 
(a),  which  consists  of  a  globular  bottom  and  conical- 
shaped  head,  whence  a  nose  or  beak  passes  off  in  a 
downward  direction  into  a  receiver.  The  recondenved 
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produota  of  lublimation  are  generally  known  by  the 
narae  of  subUmalti.  Recusation  is  the  process  of 
purifying  by  repeated  distillation. 

Evaporation  is  a  process  so  simple,  as  scarcely  to 
require  description ;  it  is  merely  the  assumption  of  the 
gaseous  form  by  bodies  either  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
or  when  heat  is  applied  to  them.  In  this  general  cha- 
racteristic it  resembles  distillation  and  sublimation, 
but  it  differs  from  these  processes  in  this  respect — that 
the  substance  evaporated  is  generally  allowed  to  pass 
off  uncollected  bv  a  refrigerator,  not  being  that  port  of 
tlie  mixture  which  is  required.  The  vessels  used  in 
evaporation  are  made  of  porcelain,  glass,  platinum,  or 
silver,  and  have  usually  tlie  shape  of  a  shallow  basin. 
A  great  improvement  in  evaporation  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  the  refining  of  sugar — namely,  its 
being  boiled  in  vacuum  pans.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  few  articles  of  vegetable  production  which  are 
not  injured  by  being  boiled  at  a  temperature  of  212°; 
but  to  boil  them  at  a  lower  temperature,  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  tho  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  now 
accomplished  by  using  close  copper  vessels  of  a  flat- 
tened spherical  form.  On  the  top  is  a  raised  part,  from 
which  a  pipe  proceeds,  attached  to  an  air-pump.  At 
the  side  of  this  pipe  another  enters  the  vacuum  pan, 
from  which  fresh  syrup  can  be  mode  to  enter  at  plea- 
sure by  means  of  a  stopcock.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  is  another  stopcocK,  througli  which  the  boiled 
syrup  can  be  takei^  out  when  sufficiently  concentrated. 
The  pan  is  heated  by  means  of  steam  pipes,  which  sur- 
round it;  and  the  liquid  boils  at,  or  even  below,  150°. 
The  air-pump  fur  removing  tho  atmospheric  pressure, 
in  largo  sugar-refining  establishments,  is  worked  by  a 
steam-engine.  By  this  process  the  quality  of  any  sub- 
stance, ]>articularly  perfumes  and  medicinal  extracts, 
from  which  liquid  is  to  be  evaporated,  is  greatly  im- 
proved, and  a  saving  of  material  effected. 

Pcrmeatation  is  the  tcnn  which  expresses  the  changes 
which  animal  and  vegetable  matter  undergoes  spon- 
taneously when  the  principle  of  life  is  extinct ;  and  is 
one  of  the  means  which  nature  adopts  to  destroy  use- 
less substances,  and  reduce  them  to  their  elementary 
properties.  Chemists  reckon  five  distinct  species  of 
fermentation — namely,  the  saccharine  fermentation,  in 
which  gum  and  starch  are  changed  into  sugar;  the 
vinous  fermentation,  in  which  sugar  is  converted  into 
alcohol ;  the  acetous  fermentation,  in  which  alcohol  and 
other  substances  are  converted  into  vinegar;  the  mu- 
cilaginous fermentation,  in  which  slime  is  produced  in- 
stead of  alcohol  from  sugar;  and  the  putrid  fermenta- 
tion, which  is  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies.  Tho  change  of  the  substance  of  barley  into 
Rugar,  or  a  material  possessing  the  qualities  of  sugar, 
takes  place  on  a  large  scale  in  malting.  Malt  is  dried 
barley,  which  has  previously  been  caused  to  sprout  and 
partially  grow  by  steeping  in  water;  in  the  course  of 
germination  or  malting,  a  chemical  union  is  effected 
between  a  portion  of  the  water  and  the  starch  of  the 
barley,  and  the  saccharine  matter  is  the  result.  A 
saccharine  material  can,  on  similar  principles,  be  pro- 
duced by  boiling  one  part  of  starch  in  twelve  parts  of 
water,  and  allowing  the  compound  to  stand  for  a  month 
or  BO.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  about  one-half  the 
quantity  of  starch  is  converted  into  sugar,  a  fifth  into 
gum,  and  the  remainder  is  found  to  be  a  starch  paste 
somewhat  altered. 

Fermentation,  whether  of  an  infusion  of  malted  grain 
or  any  otlier  vegetable  substance,  is  a  necessary  prcliini- 
nni-y  to  change  the  material  into  an  alcoholic  beverage. 
The  actual  process  of  fermentation,  for  example,  ''i 
reference  to  wine,  is  as  follows: — Ripe  grape  juice  is 
put  into  a  vessel,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time, 
exposed  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of  summer.  At 
the  end  of  a  certain  |>eriod  the  liquor  becomes  muddy; 
an  internal  motion  takes  place,  and  sometimes  the 
temperature  is  found  to  be  elevated;  air-bubbles  rise 
to  the  surface,  occasioning  a  bubbling  noise  when  they 
break;  and  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  ^ing  increased,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  boil  over.    I*  rom  this  circumstance, 
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the  procou  ii  called  fbnnentation,  from  the  Latin  word 
fervert,  to  boll.  The  bubble*  created  rise  to  the  surface, 
involved  in  a  viscid  matter,  the  whole  resembline  flroth, 
which,  parting  with  the  air,  subsides  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  liquor  becomes  tranquil  and  transparent. 
This  viscid  matter  is  well  knoMm  under  the  name  of 
yeast  or  barm,  and  it  has  the  property  of  exciting  fer- 
mentation in  bodies  not  otherwise  at  the  moment  pre- 
disposed to  it.  The  grape  juice  has  now  been  entirely 
changed  into  an  intoxicating  liquor,  the  base  of  which 
is  alcohol,  and  this  process  is  termed  vinous  fermenta- 
tion. A  crent  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  given  out 
during  this  kind  of  fermentation,  and  the  vanous  che- 
mical changes  which  take  place  have  been  thus  briefly 
described :— Some  of  the  carbon  and  some  of  the  oxygen 
combine  to  form  carbonic  acid;  while  the  remainder  of 
the  carbon,  the  remainder  of  the  oxygen,  and  the  whole 
of  th^  hydrogen,  combine  to  form  alcohol;  and  we  may 
totally  neglect  the  decomposition  of  the  yeast,  it 
amounting  to  almost  notliing.  Thus  is  this  inert,  solid, 
fixed,  sweet  matter,  resolved  by  a  new  arrangement  of 
its  principles  into  substances  which  possess  none  of 
these  properties,  and  one  of  which  exerts  a  control  of 
so  singular  a  nature  over  the  animal  economy. 

Liquor  vinously  fermented  is  subject  to  a  new  series 
of  phenomena.  On  being  put  aside  for  some  time,  a 
fresh  commotion  is  observable,  accompanied  with  the 
disengagement  of  a  small  quantity  of  gas;  and  floating 
filaments  or  shreds  begin  to  thicken  in  the  liquid,  col- 
lecting into  a  gclatuious  cake.  This  is  indicative  of 
another  change.  The  vinous  flavour  and  the  alcholic 
or  intoxicating  quality  have  disappeared,  whilst  the 
liquid  has  become  at  once  sour  and  transparent.  In 
short,  the  wine  has  become  vinegar,  called  in  Latin 
acetum  ;  and  the  process  ii  called  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion. Let  this  vinegar  be  kept  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
another,  and,  from  the  previous  quality  of  the  liquor, 
unexpected  change  takes  place.  It  becomes  mantled 
with  a  green  mould ;  the  acidity  and  pungent  smell  dis- 
appear, and  a  fetid  odour  becomes  perceptible;  in  other 
words,  putrefaction  is  produced,  a  process  under  which 
the  material  is  resolved  into  invisible  but  odorous  gases. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  product  of 
fermentation  is  the  intoxicating  quality.  This  quality 
arises  from  the  chemical  change  into  alcohol,  a  concen- 
trated spirit  or  essence,  which,  in  one  of  its  purest 
forms,  obtained  from  distillation,  is  called  spirit  of 
wine.  Alcohol  exists  to  a  lesser  or  greater  extent  in 
all  fermented  liquors,  such  as  ale,  porter,  or  beer ;  but 
it  is  more  concentrated,  or  free  of  watery  fluids,  in  the 
form  of  brandy,  whisky,  gin,  rum,  and  similar  intoxi- 
cating liquids.  The  alcoholic  part  of  such  liquids 
stimulates,  but  gives  no  actual  nutrition ;  the  only  nu- 
tritive part  is  the  undecomposed  starch  and  gum  not 
changed  into  saccharine  material.  Alcohol  dissolves 
tlie  greater  number  of  acids,  the  volatile  oils,  the  resius, 
tar  and  extractive  matter,  and  many  of  the  soaps ; 
while  dissolving  pure  soda  and  potassa,  it  does  not  act 
on  their  carbonates.  The  composition  of  alcohol  has 
been  investigated  by  eminent  chemists,  and  the  result 
is,  that  of  100  parts  there  are  13'70  of  hydrogen,  .51"!)8 
of  carbon,  and  of  oxy^ren  34'32.  When  alcohol  is  dis- 
tilled along  with  certain  acids,  a  peculiar  compound  is 
formed,  called  ether,  an  exceedingly  volatile  fluid,  used 
in  medicine  and  philosophical  experiments. 

While  the  various  phenomena  of  fermentation,  as 
above  briefly  noticed,  are  well  understood  by  practical 
cliemists,  of  the  actual  cause  of  tlie  ferment  little  has 
yet  been  discovered.  It  is  only  known  in  a  general 
sense  that  fermentation  is  the  rapid  growth  of  micro- 
scopic vegetation  (see  Vegetable  Piiysiolooy),  which 
continues  to  be  developed  so  long  as  the  elements 
necessary  to  its  increase  are  present,  and  a  certain  tem- 
perature is  maintained.  For  practical  operations  de- 
pending on  the  principles  of  fermentation,  see  Alimen- 
tary Substances. 

Antiseptics, — Animal  and  Te|etable  bodies  may  be 
saved  from  putrefaction,  or  the  lost  process  of  dissolu- 
tion, by  putting  them  iu  a  substance  which  will  coagu- 


late the  albumer,  that  being  the  first  part  which 
suffer!  decomposition.    This  may  be  effected  by  steep- 
ing the  bodies  in  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  other 
volatile  oils.    Pyroligneous  acid,  from  containing  A 
small  proportion  of  creosote,  has  a  strong  power  of 
preserving  animal   matter  from   decay.     The  earthy 
salts  are  also  antiseptics;  but  common  salt,  saltpetre, 
and  sal  am.noniac,  are  the  articles  most  generally  used 
for  the  purpose  of  preservation.     For  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing    the  odour,  or  offensive  gases,   arising 
from  the  decay  of  animal  substances,  none  of  the  che- 
mical products  is  so  useful,  or  so  readily  available,  as 
chloride  of  lime.     By  sprinkling  a  small  quantity  in  an 
apartment    containijig  an  unwholesome    putrefactive 
odour,  the  air  is  instantly  deprived  oi"  its  noxious  pro- 
perties, and  is  sweetened.    Putrefaction  goes  on  most 
rapidly  at  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  80°,  but  is 
altogether  stopped  at  the  freezing-point.     Thus  fish 
and  flesh  may  be  kept  fresh  for  an^  length  of  time 
when  imbedded  in  ice.    The  abstraction  of  the  oxygen 
gas  will  also  preserve  meat.    The  simplest  manner  in 
which  this  can  be  done  is  to  enclose  the  meat  in  tin 
cases,  leavine  only  a  small  hole  in  the  closely-soldered 
lid.     The  air  may  then  be  expelled  by  dipping  the 
cases  for  a  minute  into  steam.     On  lifting  them  out, 
a  drop  of  solder  quickly  placed  on  the  hole  prevents 
the  rush  of  air  back  into  the  vessel.    On  this  principle 
of  excluding  the  air,  cases  of  preserved  meats  are  now 
manufactured  to  a  great  extent  for  exportation.     (See 
Preparation  and  Preservation  of  Fqod.)    The  pro- 
per drying  of  an  animal  substance  is  likewise  an  in- 
variable preventive  of  putrescence.     Animal   matter 
should  be  dried  at  a  temperature  of  from  120°  to  140°; 
but  even  when  dried,  the  addition  of  a  little  salt  will  be 
necessary.  The  salt  is  supposed  to  absorb  the  water  from 
the  albumen ;  and  alcohol,  sugar,  &c.  act  in  the  same  way. 
Animal  substances  may  also  be  presen-ed  for  any  length 
of  time  by  being  saturated  with  a  vegetable  extract 
known  in  chemistry  by  the  name  of  tannin  ;  and  this 
has  given  rise  to  the  common  process  of  tanning  the 
skins  of  animals,  and  so  making  them  into  leather. 
Tannin  exists  in  all  vegetables  possessing  an  astringent 
taste  and  quality,  but  is  found  in  greatest  perfection 
in  oak  bark  and  nut-galls.    The  principle  upon  which 
it  acts  is  the  imbibing  of  an  astringent  and  hardening 
quality  by  the  mass  of  the  substance,  by  which  it  is 
constitutionally    altered.      Corrosive    sublimate,    and 
other  chemicals,  are  now  extensively  used  for  the  pre- 
vention of  decay  in  timber,  canvas,  and  other  vege- 
table preparations ;  but  the  applications  of  these  we 
reserve  for  subsequent  treatment. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  leading  processes  by 
which  the  raw  material  of  nature  is  made  available  to 
the  purposes  of  civilised  life.  They  will  receive  further 
exemplification  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  arts  to 
which  they  may  be  applied. 

ANALYSIS. 

The  art  of  analysing  the  compounds  of  matter,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  resolving  them  into  the  varioud  elements 
of  which  they  are  framed,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
difiicult  yet  important  branches  of  chemical  science. 
More  particularly  is  it  important  in  relation  to  num- 
berless i)ractical  purposes  of  life.  There  are  few  trades 
which  do  not  owe  much  of  the  success  with  which  they 
are  conducted,  in  an  advanced  state  of  society,  to  the 
light  which  chemistry  has  thrown  on  the  nature  of  '.he 
substances  employed  in  them,  and  the  consequent  im- 
provements therein  introduced.  To  the  highest  moral 
interests  even  of  the  social  body,  chemical  analysis 
is  of  vital  moment.  It  is  the  basis  of  medical  juris- 
prudence. Without  the  knowledge  of  poisons  pos- 
sessed by  the  professors  of  that  science,  and  their  abi- 
lity to  separate  by  analysis  the  most  minute  portions 
of  these  from  any  compounds  with  which  they  may 
have  been  mixed,  innocence  might  often  perish  under 
the  erring  severity  of  the  laws,  and  guilt  escape  the 
penalty  justly  incun-ed. 
When  the  investigation  of  any  body  is  confined  to 
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tha  natttrt  and  pr&pertiti  of  it*  oonititnmt  elamanti, 
th«  MialjtLi  ia  Mud  to  b«  qHtUitatUiti  but  if  the  9iieu>iUjf 
of  orery  indiTidual  element  ia  to  be  aicertkined,  the 
aniUyiia  i*  termed  qvaHHHve.  A  qualitatire  inreftiga- 
tion  may  be  made  with  a  twofold  view — either  to  prove 
that  a  certain  body  ig  or  ia  not  contained  in  a  lubstanoe, 
M  iron  in  water,  or  to  ascertain  all  the  conitituenta  of 
that  aubatacce.  The  object  of  a  quantitire  analysis  is 
to  exhibit  the  elements  rcrei^  by  the  qualitatiTe 
inTestigation,  either  in  their  absolute  or  proportional 
amount  or  weight. 

The  mode  in  which  chemical  analysis,  so  important 
in  erer^  respect,  is  conducted,  may  Lest  be  explained 
b^  individual  examples;  but  a  few  general  observa- 
tions will  not  be  out  of  place.  Of  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  the  chemical  analyst  in  his  laboratory, 
notice  has  already  been  taken ;  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add  that,  in  performing  analyses,  the  prin- 
cipal tests  and  preparations  nro  also  required.  The 
latter  articles  amount  in  number  to  about  sixty  or 
lerenty.  They  consist  chiefly  of  the  sulphuric,  nitric, 
and  hydrochloric  acids;  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iodine; 
the  principal  alkalies  and  earths,  with  their  most 
important  compounds;  mercury,  iron,  lead,  tin,  cobalt, 
antimony,  gold,  silver,  and  a  few  other  metals,  pure 
or  in  a  compound  state;  with  a  few  of  the  vegetable 
acids,  such  as  the  tartaric  and  oxalic.  Tests  and  test- 
papers,  most  important  matters  in  chemical  experi- 
ments, are  also  to  be  procured  By  the  application  of 
the  common  tests,  most  of  the  elementary  substances 
can  be  readily  detected ;  and  a  list  of  such  tests,  with 
their  effects,  should  always  be  at  hand.  Thus  acids 
redden  litmus  paper;  alkalies  convert  turmeric  to  a  deep 
reddish-brown;  an  infusion  of  galls  blackens  any  solu- 
tion containing  iron ;  a  piece  of  polished  steel  dipped  in 
a  solution  containini;  copper  is  instantly  coated  with 
metallic  copper;  and  so  on  with  many  other  substances. 
Tests  of  this  kind  are  chiefly  valuable  aa  indicators; 
for  most  practical  purposes,  the  minutiae  of  quality  and 
quantity  must  be  rigidly  obtained. 

In  taking  up  any  body  of  unknown  composition  for 
analysis,  very  minute  quantities  only,  finely  divided 
and  weighed,  are  use<1.  The  body  is  then,  if  possible, 
dissolved,  commonly  in  water,  that  the  particles  may 
be  further  separated  as  widely  as  possible,  which  is 
the  most  favourable  condition  for  the  action  of  other 
bodies  upon  it,  and  display  of  chemical  affinities.  It  is 
possible  that  the  body  may  be  insoluble,  or  but  par- 
tially soluble  in  water  at  a  common  temperature.  In 
these  cases,  the  processes  of  infusion,  digestion,  or  de- 
coction will  be  tned  by  the  analyst,  heat  adding  power- 
fully to  the  solvent  powers  of  water.  liixiviation  and 
maceration  are  also  resources  of  the  chemist.  Some- 
times alcohol  or  other  solvents  must  be  employed,  and 
at  times  several  solvents  require  to  be  used  in  succes- 
sion, each  having  the  power  to  take  up  something 
insoluble  in  the  others.  Onco  dissolved,  the  body,  or 
T)ortions  of  it  separately, can  be  treated  with  tests;  and 
nappily  there  is  not  one  substance  in  nature  which 
has  not  such  affinities  for  one  or  more  substances,  in 
preference  to  all  others,  as  readily  to  betray  its  own 
nature.  The  common  results  of  adding  one  body  as  a 
test  to  another  in  solution,  are  either  alter.ition  of 
colour,  or  precipitation,  oi  gasefaction.  In  the  first 
caae,  the  two  bodies  may  form  a  compound,  soluble, 
but  of  new  colour;  in  the  second  place,  an  insoluble 
nibstance  may  be  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
solution;  and  in  the  third,  a  gas  may  be  set  free.  All 
of  these  results  may  be  combined  in  some  cases.  The 
experimenter  may,  moreover,  vaporise  and  crystallise  : 
fusion  and  coudennitiou  aro  processes  also  at  his  com- 
mand. When  simple  solution  can  be  effected  in  no 
way,  and  at  no  temperature,  the  analyst  may  have 
recourse  to  other  agents.  Chemical  action  may  be  in- 
duced by  pressure,  by  electricity,  or  even  by  light. 

These  we  the  general  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  chemical  analyst  prosecutes  his  investigations. 
By  way  of  particular  example,  let  us  take  a  case  in 
the  department  of  mtdkaljuruprudmce.     Let  us  sup- 


poM  a  madkal  man  ealled  apon  to  examine  a  oaM 
of  poisoning,  where  the  onW  cause  of  death  that  can 
be  suspected  is  the  use  of  copper  vessels  when  cor- 
roded by  articles  of  food.  The  obieet,  then,  is  to  ana- 
lyse the  vegetable  or  animal  fluids  remaining  on  the 
stomach,  or  preserved  otherwise,  in  order  to  detect  the 
copper,  if  it  exists.  Being  boiled,  the  fluid  in  ques- 
tion is  treated  or  mixed  with  diluted  aoetio  acid  or 
vinegar,  which  dissolves  out  the  copper  from  among 
the  other  matters  present.  Well  aware  that  sulphur 
has  so  strong  an  affinity  for  copper  as  to  unite  with 
it  whenever  they  meet  favourably  in  solution,  forming 
a  compound  of  both,  called  a  sulphuret  of  copper.  Pro- 
fessor Christison  then  directs  the  introduction  of  sul- 
phur, in  the  shape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  after 
the  following  preparations  have  first  been  made ; — '  The 
suspected  mixture  having  been  prepared  by  the  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid,  is  to  bo  subjected  to  filtration,  and 
any  matter  letl  on  the  filter  is  to  bo  washed,  collected, 
and  dried,  tho  washings  being  of  course  added  to  the 
fluid  which  first  passed  through.  The  process  here 
divides  itself  into  two ;  for  the  oxide  of  copper  may  be 
left  on  the  filter  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  salt,  or  it 
may  have  passed  through  in  solution.  But  it  may  be 
observed  in  passing,  that  very  few  of  the  salts  of  copper 
are  insoluble  in  diluted  ai.-etic  acid,  so  that  if  copper  is 
present  at  all  in  a  suspected  mixture,  there  are  many 
chances  in  favour  of  its  being  found  by  the  first  branch 
of  the  analysis. 

*  Isl,  The  solution  is  to  bo  examined  first,  both  be- 
cause it  is  the  more  likely  quarter  in  which  to  find 
the  copper,  and  because  the  analysin  is  more  easy 
than  that  of  the  solid  matter.  The  solution,  then,  is 
to  be  treated  in  the  usual  way  with  a  stream  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  immediately  boiled  to  expel 
the  excess  of  gas.  If  a  brownish-black,  or  even  pale- 
brown  precipitate  is  then  thrown  down,  there  is  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  copper :  if 
there  is  no  precipitate  or  brown  colouration,  there  is  no 
copper  in  the  fluid.  To  ascertain  precisely  the  nature 
of  tho  precipitate,  which  is  some  metallic  sulphuret, 
the  superincumbent  fluid,  after  ebullition  and  subsi- 
dence of  the  precipitate,  is  to  be  cautiously  withdrawn, 
and  its  place  supplied  with  water ;  and  when  the  wash- 
ing has  been  several  times  repeated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  precipitate  is  to  be  transferred  into  a  watch- 
glass,  or,  still  better,  into  a  white  porcelain  cup,  and 
dried.  It  is  next  to  bo  collected,  and  incinerated  in  a 
glass  tube,  to  destroy  any  adhering  vegetable  or  animal 
matter.  The  last  step  in  this  branch  of  the  process  is 
to  convert  the  sulphuret  into  the  sulphate  by  the  action 
of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  aided  by  a  gentle  heat; 
and  then  to  add  an  excess  of  ammonia,  either  with- 
out or  with  previous  filtration,  according  to  the  degree 
of  inuddiness  in  the  nitrous  solution.  If  copper  is 
present,  the  usual  deep  violet-blue  tint  will  be  struck. 

'  2d,  If  copper  is  not  detected  in  tho  filtered  part  of 
the  suspected  matter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
also  what  remained  on  the  filter.  This  proceeding, 
which  constitutes  the  second  branch  of  the  analysis, 
will  be  seldom  required  in  ordinary  medico-legal 
researches,  being  rendered  necessary  only  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  oxide  of  copper  having,  either  originally 
or  after  mixture  vrith  the  suspected  matter,  assumed 
tho  form  of  an  inorganic  salt,  insoluble  in  water  or 
acetic  acid.  The  matter  on  the  filter  is  first  to  bo 
well  dried,  and  then  heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible 
till  it  be  completely  charred.  The  copper  which  is 
thus  re«luced  to  the  metallic  state  is  next  to  be  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  its  weight  of  water,  and 
aided  in  its  action  by  gentle  heat.  A  solution  is  then 
procured,  which  is  to  be  removed  by  filtration,  and 
tested  with  ammonia,  and  the  other  liquid  tests.' 
Ammonia  has  a  strong  affinity  for  copper,  and  when 
added  to  a  saline  solution  of  the  latter,  throws  down 
a  deep  blue  powder,  called  the  ammoniuret  of  copper. 

The  analjfti*  of  tnmercU  wateri,  where  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  whole  ingredients,  and  not  of  one 
only,  form  the  subject  of  inquiry,  is  a  task  of  very  great 
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dilSeatiy.  0«nanllT,howertr,non-profeMioii*l«xperi- 
owntan  upon  liquids  of  thii  dMcnption  are  aaxioui 
merely  to  MoerUin  the  eiiitence  or  non-eziitenoe  of 
oertMn  ingredienti,  without  entering  into  minute  pro- 
portional quantities  or  the  like  details.  The  report 
of  a  case  oommunicated  by  the  Uev.  W.  Robertson, 
Junior,  of  Inverkeithing,  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Philoso- 
phical Journal,'  may  giro  a  fair  idea  of  the  mode  of 
procedure  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  that  of  a 
mineral  spring  issuing  from  the  coal-formation  near 
Fordel  in  Fife. 

A  gas  bubbled  u^  through  the  spring  which  Mr 
Robertson  first  ezammed.  The  elementary  as  well  as 
compound  cases  have  properties  and  atiinities  as  well- 
marked  as  those  of  fluids  or  solids,  and  can  be  as  readily 
detected.  For  example,  the  gas  called  carbonic  acid, 
present  so  largely  in  nature,  has  such  an  affinity  for 
lime,  that,  on  contact,  it  is  at  once  absorbed  by  lime- 
water,  and  renders  that  liquid  turbid.  By  trials  with 
a  graduated  class  tube,  where  the  gas  or  air  containing 
carbonic  acid  is  brought  into  contact  with  lime-water, 
the  loss  of  the  aoid  gas  by  absorption  may  be  measured, 
and  the  proportion  of  it  present  in  the  examined  air  at 
once  determined.  So  with  other  gases,  when  tested  in 
relation  to  their  respective  affinities.  Having  satisfied 
himself  about  the  gases  present  in  the  spring  of  Fordel, 
Mr  Robertson  then  tried  the  following  preliminary 
experiments  to  determine  the  substances  contained  : — 
'  bven  when  recent,  it  did  not  perceptibly  redden  tinc- 
ture of  litnms,  though  the  tint  was  compared  with 
the  colour  of  the  tincture  diluted  to  a  similar  extent. 
It  did  not  affect  the  colour  of  Brazil  wood  or  turmeric 
test-paper.  With  tincture  of  galls  it  gave  a  slight 
tinge  of  purple,  and  ultimately  a  scanty  purplish-brown 
flocculent  precipitate,  showing  the  presence  of  iron,  and 
by  the  purplish  tinge,  also  the  presence  pf  earthy  or 
alkaline  salts. 

*  The  water  next  day  gave  no  tinge  with  the  tincture, 
showing  the  iron  to  be  principally  in  the  state  of  a  car- 
bonate. When  the  water  was  evaporated  by  a  gentle 
heat,  flocculi  of  oxide  of  iron  were  deposited ;  and 
upon  bein|r  boiled,  ga.-e  a  considerable  yellowish- 
white  precipitate,  indicating  carbonates.  This  preci- 
pitate was  soluble,  with  considerable  effervescence,  in 
nitric  acid. 

'  The_  water  decanted  from  this  precipitate  gave  no 
tinge  with  tincture  of  galls,  but  on  boiling  it  with  a 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  to  peroxidise  the  iron  which  it 
might  contain,  the  excess  of  acid  being  afterwards 
neutralised  by  ammonia,  it  gave  unequivocal  traces  of 
iron,  by  a  darkish  tinge  with  the  tincture.  From  this 
it  was  inferred  that  the  iron  in  it  was  in  the  state  of 
protoxide.  A  portion  of  this  water,  after  being  thus 
treated,  also  gave  a  red  tingo,  with  sulpho-cyanite  of 
potash.  With  ferro-cyanite  of  potash,  and  a  drop  of 
muriatic  acid,  the  water,  when  recent,  gave  a  whitish 
precipitate,  becoming  blue  by  exposure  to  the  air,  indi- 
cating iron  in  the  state  of  protoxide. 

*  With  lime-water,  the  recent  water  gave  a  copious 
flocculent  precipitate,  the  lime  uniting  with  the  excess 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  whole  of  the  carbonates 
falling  down  together.  This  precipitate  was  re-dis- 
solved on  adding  more  of  the  mineral  water,  which 
showed  a  considerable  excess  of  carbonic  acid;  and  it 
was  also  soluble  with  effervescence  in  dilute  acetic  acid. 
With  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  there  was  no  precipi- 
tate, the  whole  being  kept  dissolved  by  the  excess  of 
carbonic  acid. 

'  With  ammonia,  and  also  with  potash,  a  flocculent 
white  precipitate  took  place,  partly  owing  to  the  ab- 
straction of  free  carbonic  acid.  With  the  carbonates  of 
potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  there  were  similar  preci- 
pitates, but  more  scanty:  they  were  all  soluble  in  a 
dilute  acetic  acid. 

'  With  a  solution  of  soap  in  alcohol,  a  great  milki- 
ness.  With  acetate  of  lead,  a  considerable  milkiness, 
and  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  With  oxa- 
late of  ammonia,  a  ooniiderable  precipitate,  indicating 
the  pretence  of  lime. 


*  With  earbonat*  of  unmoni»  and  phoiphata  of  iod«, 
an  immediate  milUaeii,  and  a  preoipitata,  after  stand- 
ing, indicating  magnesia;  the  precipitate  soluble  in 
acetic  acid.  With  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  phosphate 
of  soda,  separately,  no  milkiness,  alter  standing  for  the 
same  length  of  time. 

'  With  muriate  of  baryta,  »  slight  precipitate,  inso- 
luble in  muriatic  acid,  indi'  ';  sulphuric  acid.  With 
nitrate  of  silver,  a  copiou.  ecipitate,  white  while 
secluded  from  the  li^ht,  becoming  rapidly  purple  oa 
exposure  to  light,  indicating  muriatic  acid. 

*  Two  ounces  of  the  water,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
gave,  with  uitro-muriate  of  platinum,  slight  traces  of 
potash.  The  water,  very  much  concentrated  by  eva- 
poration, gave,  with  starch  and  sulphuric  acid,  no  trace 
of  iodine. 

'  From  the  above  indications,  it  was  concluded  that 
the  water  contained  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  carbonic 
acids,  together  with  protoxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  a  little  potash.  The  presence  of  alumina  was  in- 
ferred to  be  incompatible  with  that  of  the  earthy  car- 
bonates, neither  could  any  be  subsequently  detected,' 
The  determination  of  the  quantities  of  each  substance 
present  was  the  next  object  with  Mr  Robertson;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  carry  our  notice  of  the  sub- 
ject l)cyond  generalities. 

The  agrioullural  chemitt  proceeds  in  a  similar  way, 
and  with  similar  instruments.  He  has  the  advantage, 
generally,  of  knowing  beforehand  the  probable  cha- 
racter of  the  matters  on  which  h<)  operates,  and  the 
point  is,  to  determine  in  what  proportions  they  exist  in 
the  particular  soil  under  examination.  Where  a  less 
exact  analysis  will  suit  the  purposes  of  the  agriculturist, 
the  following  simple  plan  of  ascertaining  the  qualities 
of  soils  may  be  adopted.  We  quote,  with  some  slight 
alterations,  from  Mr  Young's  '  Letters  of  Agricola:' — 
'  In  the  field  to  be  examined,  take  earth  a  little  below 
the  surface,  from  four  separate  places,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  from  each:  mix  them  together,  and  again 
separate  them  into  four  quantities  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  each.  Then  take  one  quantify  and  expose  it  to 
the  sun,  or  before  the  fire,  till  completely  dry ;  and  turn 
it  ove'r  frequently,  that  it  may  be  well  mixed  together. 
Being  thus  powdered,  pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  which 
will  allow  all  the  particles  of  sand  and  gravel  to  escape, 
but  which  will  hold  back  stones,  small  fibrous  roots, 
and  decayed  wood.  Weigh  the  two  parts — the  fine  and 
the  rough — separately,  and  take  a  note  of  each.  The 
stones  and  other  bulky  materials  are  then  to  be  exa- 
mined apart  from  the  roots  and  wood.  If  they  are 
hard  and  rough  to  the  touch,  and  scratch  glass  easily, 
they  are  siliceous  and  flinty;  if  they  are  without  much 
difficulty  broken  to  pieces  by  the  fingers,  and  can  be 
scraped  by  a  knife  to  powder,  they  are  aluminous  or 
clayey ;  or  if,  when  put  in  a  wine-glass,  and  common 
vinegar  poured  upon  them,  small  air-bubbles  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  liquid,  they  are  calcareous.  The  finely- 
divided  matter  which  ran  through  the  sieve  must  next 
undergo  the  test  of  experiment.  Alter  being  weighed, 
agitate  the  whole  in  water,  till  the  earth  be  taken  up 
from  the  bottom  and  mechanically  suspended,  adding 
water  till  this  effect  be  produced.  Allow  the  mass  then 
to  settle  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  in  that  time  the 
sandy  particles  will  sink  to  the  bottom.  Pour  off  the 
water,  which  will  then  contain  the  clay  in  suspension, 
and  the  insoluble  earth  arising  from  animal  and  vege- 
table decomposition.  The  sand  should  be  first  attended 
to,  and  if,  from  inspection,  it  be  thought  either  siliceous 
or  calcareous  in  its  nature,  the  requisite  tests  may  be 
instantly  applied.  By  this  time  the  mixture  in  the 
poured-off  water  will  leave  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  the  clay  and  other  earths,  with  the  insoluble 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  After  pouring  off  the 
water,  dry  the  sediment,  and  apply  a  strong  heat,  by 
placing  it  on  the  bottom  of  a  pot  ignited  to  redness,  and 
the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  will  fly  off  in  aeriform 
products.  The  remainder  lying  in  the  bottom  will  be 
found  to  consist  of  clay,  lime,  or  magnesia. 
*  To  obtain  (Kcuracy,  another  quarter  Qi  a  pound  may 
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be  taken,  and  the  whole  prooeti  gone  orer  »  leoond, 
ft  thlnl,  or  even  a  fourth  time,  io  thftt  the  operfttor  tn»y 
rectify  any  blundert  he  had  preTiouily  committed,  and 
be  iatltfled  ae  to  the  reiultn  of  the  experiment.  He 
ehould  proride  hiniielf  with  a  pair  of  fine  eoalee,  and  a 
■et  of  weinhti,  divided  at  leait  into  half  and  quarter 
ounces  and  drachrai.  Although  vinegar  will  detect 
lime  bjr  effcrveicence,  it  doe»  not  diuolve  it  to  effec- 
tually ai  the  nitric  or  muriatic  acida,  iroall  quantitiei 
of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  druggiite  at  a  nnall 
expenie.' 

Having  ascertained  by  these,  or  any  other  inquirie*, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  soil,  a  pretty  accurate 
notion,  other  things  considered,  may  be  obtained  re- 
■peoting  its  capacity  for  productive  husbandry.  If  it 
be  necessary  to  enter  on  a  course  of  improvement,  the 
defect  in  composition  may  be  romedie<l  by  the  appli- 
cation of  materials  of  an  opposite  quality — an  excess 
of  calcareous  matter  l>oing  counteracted  by  sand  and 
clay,  an  excess  of  clay  by  the  admixture  of  sivnd,  or 
an  excess  uf  sand  by  the  application  of  cliiy,  peat,  &c. 
An  excellent  soil  for  bearin;{  wheat  has  been  found  to 
contain  in  lOU  parts — carbonate  of  lime,  'J8;  silica,  3*2; 
alumina,  '29;  and  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  with 
moisture,  11.  Oxide  of  iron,  to  the  extent  of  2  or  3 
per  cent,  is  not  unusual  in  productive  soils.  (See 
article  Aoriculturk.) 

SPECIAL  APPLICATIONg. 

In  a  regular  exposition  of  the  industrial  applications 
of  chemistry,  those  arts  ought  naturally  to  take  pre- 
cedence which  have  reference  to  the  production,  prepa- 
ration, and  preservation  of  food.  Among  these  may 
be  ranked  Agriculture,  us  it  relates  to  soils,  crops,  and 
manures;  Baking  of  fennented  and  unfitrmented  breads; 
Cooking,  and  the  preparation  of  condiments,  as  salt, 
sugar,  and  the  like;  Brewing  and  Distilling  of  beve- 
rages; and  we  may  add  Medicine,  with  its  numerous 
remedial  appliances  internal  and  extenml.  As  these, 
however,  will  form  subjects  of  separate  consideration, 
we  here  merely  indicate  their  position  and  connection, 
and  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  those  manufactures 
the  elaboration  uf  which  depends  more  on  chemical 
than  on  mechanical  principles. 

Soap. 

This  exceedingly  useful  article,  of  which  the  ancients 
were  entirely  ignorant,  is  a  compound  of  certain  prin- 
ciples in  oils,  fats,  or  resin,  with  a  salifiable  base.  If 
this  base  bo  potash  or  soda,  the  coni]>ound  is  used  as  a 
detergent  in  washing  clothes.  When  an  alkaline  earth 
or  oxide  of  a  common  metal,  such  as  lead,  which  forms 
litharge,  &c.  is  the  base,  the  compound  is  insoluble  in 
water.  The  insoluble  compounds,  however,  are  very 
little  used,  except  in  some  few  cases  of  surgery.  Animal 
fat,  grease,  or  tallow,  as  it  is  variously  termed,  is  a 
compound  of  a  solid  substance  called,  in  chemistry, 
ttearine,  and  of  an  oil  called  oleine,  the  basis  uf  which 
is  carbon,  with  a  little  hydrogen  and  oxygon.  On  sub- 
jecting tallow  to  a  hot  lye  uf  potash  or  soda,  a  chemical 
change  takes  place  in  the  constituents,  and  we  have 
the  material  named  margario  acid,  and  a  fluid,  o/etc 
acid,  and  together  they  enter  into  a  saline  combination 
with  the  alkali.  The  result,  a  soapy  substance,  is  thus 
■aid  to  be  a  union  of  an  alkaline  morgarate  with  oleate. 
Saponification  also  takes  place  with  vegetable  fats  and 
oils,  which  are  now  largely  employed  in  commerce. 

The  commonest  hard  soap  is  that  made  chiefly  from 
kelp  and  tallow.  Kelp  itself  is  a  result  of  chemical 
action.  It  is  mode  by  reducing  certain  kinds  of  sea- 
weed to  ashes  by  burning;  the  result  in  soluble  mate- 
rial is  a  crude  alkali,  consisting  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
■oda  in  carbonate  and  sulphuret,  and  muriate  of  soda 
and  potash.  It  was  at  one  time  manufactured  in  large 
quantities  on  the  shores  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scot- 
land, but  has  latterly  been  disused,  in  consequence  of 
the  substitution  of  barilla,  and  soda-ash  from  the  de- 
composition of  sea-salt.  Supposing  kelr>  to  be  employed 
in  making  soap — to  every  ton  of  kelp,  about  oue-Bixth 
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of  new-slaked  lime  Is  added.  The  whole,  after  mixtuM, 
is  put  into  a  large  tub  called  a  cave,  having  a  perfora* 
tion  at  the  bottom,  shut  with  a  wooden  plug.  Upon  the 
materials  water  is  ymy  slowly  poured.  The  liquid, 
after  digestion,  is  suflired  to  run  slowly  off  into  • 
reservoir  sunk  in  the  ground.  The  first  portion,  or  Ire 
No.  1 ,  is  of  course  the  strongest,  and  is  reserved  for  tne 
last  oneration  in  soap-boiling.  Six  days  are  required 
to  make  one  boiling  of  soap,  in  which  two  tons  or  up- 
wards of  tallow  may  be  employed.  The  lyes  'i  and  3, 
mixed,  are  used  at  the  beginning,  diluted  with  water, 
on  account  of  the  excess  of  sea-sah  in  the  kelp.  A 
quantity  of  lye,  not  well  defined,  is  poured  on  the 
melted  tallow,  and  the  mixture  is  boiled,  a  workman 
the  materials  to  facilitate  the  combination. 


The  fire  being  withdrawn,  and  the  aqueous  liquid 
having  subsided,  it  is  pumped  off,  and  a  new  portion 
is  thrown  in.  A  second  boil  is  given;  and  so  on,  in  suc- 
cession. Two  or  three  boils  are  performed  every  twelve 
hours,  for  six  days,  constituting  twelve  or  eighteen 
operations  in  the  whole.  Towards  the  last,  the  stronger 
lye  is  brou^'ht  into  play.  Whenever  the  workman  per- 
ceives the  saponification  perfect,  the  process  is  stopped, 
and  the  soap  is  lifted  out,  jMured  into  the  moulds,  an(l 
afterwards  cut  into  bars. 

The  compounds  of  tallow  or  oils  with  potash,  remain 
of  a  soft  consistency,  and  form  what  are  termed  tofl 
soaps,  useful  in  scouring.  Wo  can  only  afford  space  for 
an  account  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  one  of  the 
common  kinds  of  soft  soap,  as  lately  practised  by  an 
eminent  soap-boiler  near  Olosgow,  VV  b  -.!<)  or  cod  oil, 
to  the  amount  of  273  gallons,  is  put  into  u  boiler,  along 
with  four  hundredweight  of  tallow,  and  2.3:V  gallons  of 
potash  lye.  On  heat  being  applied,  the  n<ixturo  froths 
up  very  much,  but  moans  are  adopted  ti  prevent  its 
boiling  over,  There  are  then  added  at  intervals  four- 
teen measures  of  stronger  lye,  each  measure  holding 
twenty -one  gallons.  After  suitable  boiling  without 
agitation,  the  soap  is  fonned,  amounting  in  all  to  one 
hundred  firkins  of  sixty-four  pounds  each,  from  the 
above  quantity  of  materials. 

What  ore  called  toilet  toapt  are  made  from  purified 
hogs'  lard,  with  the  nddition  of  olive,  almond,  palm, 
cocoa-nut,  and  other  <:<«,  These,  when  prepared,  are 
perfumed  with  various  scents.  The  soap  is  cut  into 
thin  shavings  with  a  plane,  ai.d  melted  in  a  pan  placed 
within  a  hot-water  or  steam  bath.  When  melted,  the 
colouring  mattor  and  perfume  are  added,  which  gene- 
rally consist  of  Vermillion,  ochre,  bergamot,  musk, 
essence  of  orange-blossom,  cinnamon,  &c. 

Of  late,  numerous  patents  have  beisn  obtained  for  the 
use  of  dissolved  bones,  naphtha,  hair,  iish,  dextine,  and 
other  substances,  in  the  manufacture  of  soapa;  but  oh 
yet  few,  if  any  uf  them,  have  been  commercially  success- 
ful. The  better  the  raw  materials,  the  finer  and  more 
economical  the  manufactured  product;  and  all  that  can 
be  expected  from  the  employment  of  such  substances 
as  above-mentioned,  is  a  cheap  and  interior  article. 
Another  class  of  these  inventions  are  tlie  soaps  which 
contain  admixtures  of  certain  detergent  mineral  sub- 
stances, OS  silica,  alumina,  loap-stunc,  poix-elain-earth, 
and  fuUers'-earth.  The  firmness  of  the  soap  is  not 
diminished  by  the  addition  of  such  substances,  which 
exert,  however,  a  purely  mechanical  action,  and  are 
contained  in  no  kind  of  chemical  combination.  The 
value  of  the  article  so  manufactured  is  very  much  re- 
duced, as  a  great  portion  of  the  real  soap  is  replaced 
by  a  substance  of  similar,  but  inferior  efficacy,  and 
whose  price  l>ettrB  no  comparison  with  that  of  the  fats. 
Sand  soap,  for  example,  is  one  of  these  recent  manu- 
factures, and  contains  from  b'O  to  70  per  cent,  of  pure 
sand;  pumice  soap  is  another,  containing  from  '20  to  30 
per  cent,  of  siliceous  matter;  and  silica  soap,  perhaps  the 
best  of  them,  about  20  per  cent,  of  insoluble  residue. 
Chlorine  soaps,  which  are  now  so  largely  advertised,  are 
preparations  intended  to  realise  the  idea  of  the  union 
of  the  detergent  properties  of  soap  with  the  bleaching 
effects  of  the  compounds  of  chlorine.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  such  a  uoiou  is  imprac- 
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tle»ble;  utd  thcM  chlorine  loftpf,  in  th«  wonii  of  »  high 
autlioritjr, '  %n  nothing  more  than  fooliih  nuvcltiu*.' 

The  real  Talue  of  wap  if  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  dry  loap  (the  dry  combination  ofalitali  with 
the  fatty  acid)  which  it  containi;  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  luch  a  commodity  it  economically,  socially, 
and  morally  invaluable.  *  Uf  two  countries,'  says 
Baron  Liebig,  '  with  an  equal  amount  of  irapulation, 
the  wealthiest  and  most  civilised  will  consume  the 
greatest  weight  of  soap.  This  consumption  does  not 
subserve  sensual  gratification,  nor  depend  upon  fushion, 
but  upon  the  feeling  of  the  beauty,  comfort,  and  wel- 
fare attendant  upon  cleanliness;  and  a  regard  to  this 
feeling  is  coincident  with  wealth  and  civilisation.' 


Candles. 

The  process  of  making  candles  by  simuly  melting 
tallow,  and  pouring  it,  in  a  liquid  state,  into  moulds 
containing  wicks,  requires  no  particular  notice.  It  is 
of  the  improved  mode  of  making  tallow-candles  to 
resemble  those  of  wax,  and  involving  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  that  wo  wish  to  speak. 

Some  years  ago,  M.  Chevreul,  a  French  chemist, 
undertook  an  investigation  into  the  nature  of  fntty 
substances,  which  he  found  to  be  composed  of  what 
we  now  know  them  to  be — two  materials,  ttearine  and 
vieine.  He  ascertained  that  the  oil  does  not  combine 
directly  with  the  alkali,  but  that  its  two  components 
are  converted  by  it  into  two  corresponding  acids,  the 
stearic  and  oleic,  which  then  combine  with  the  alkali, 
like  the  mineral  acids.  He  found,  indeed,  the  analogy 
perfect  between  them  in  every  respect.  They  unite 
with  all  the  bases,  forming  compounds,  which  difler  in 
the  degree  of  their  solubility :  with  potash,  for  instance, 
a  very  soluble  compound  is  fonned  (soft  soap);  with 
soda,  hard  sonp,  which  is  dissolved  with  more  difficulty  ; 
while  its  combination  with  lime  gives  rise  to  a  perfectly 
insoluble  compound.  These  facts  have  been  most  im- 
portant to  the  soap-maker,  in  enabling  him  to  reduce 
his  art  to  scientific  principles;  they  explain  why  a  solu- 
tion of  soap  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  the  purity  of 
water;  why  rain  water  is  preferred  to  that  Irom  the 
spring  for  washing;  and  why  we  add  soda  to  hard 
water  before  using  it  with  soap,  for  soda  separates  the 
lime  which  the  hard  water  contains,  and  thus  enables 
us  to  dissolve  the  soap,  without  producing  the  curdy 
precipitate  which  destroys  its  cleansing  properties. 

M.  Chevreul  separated  these  acids  from  their  com- 
pounds, and  found  them  possessed  of  the  following 
properties: — Oleic  acid  is  a  liquid,  clear  when  pure, 
and  closely  resembling  oil;  stearic  acid  is  solid,  and 
resembles  wax  in  so  striking  a  manner,  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  distinguished  from  it.  On  finding  he  could 
manufacture  it  at  a  price  much  inferior  to  that  at  which 
wax  is  sold,  he,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Gay-Lussac, 
another  distinguished  chemist,  took  out  a  '  brevet 
d'invention '  for  the  preparation  and  sale  of  '  chan- 
delles  stcariques,'  from  which  they  never  derived  any 
benefit,  solely  on  account  of  the  name,  which,  merely 
implying  candles  prepared  from  tallow,  attracted  no 
attention  ;  whereas  manufacturers  who  took  up  the 
trade  after  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  and  who  an- 
nounced, with  less  ragard  to  truth,  their  productions 
OS  '  bougies,'  or  wax  candles,  speedily  made  large  for- 
tunes. If  the  reader  wishes  to  prepare  and  examine 
the  artificial  wax  himself,  it  may  be  easily  accomplished. 
Let  him  dissolve  a  little  hard  white  soap  in  hot  rain  or 
distilled  water,  and  to  the  clear  solution,  while  hot,  add 
some  vinegar  or  other  acid.  The  stearic  being  a  weak 
acid,  is  easily  separated  from  its  combination  with  soda, 
as  it  exists  in  soap.  Acetate  of  soda  is  formed,  and  the 
stearic  acid  rises  to  the  top  of  the  liquid  as  an  oily 
substance,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  into  a  cake  of 
artificial  wax,  mixed  with  a  certain  portion  of  oleic 
and  impurities,  which  render  it  softer  than  if  this  fluid 
had  been  expelled  by  pressure.  A  similar  process  is 
pursued  on  a  large  scale,  but  regard  must  be  had  for 
economy.  The  tallow  is  saponified,  not  by  soda  or 
potash,  as  in  the  preparation  of  soap,  but  by  quicklime. 


U  it  only  neotssary  in  bsii  >*•  lti!t«,  talif '     >nd  w*t«r 
in  a  large  v«wel  for  soim*     >im^  wiMn  ther      »grwll«iits 
are  converted  into  a  kimt       Hasd  eoap.   K      n  this  sub 
stance  stearate  and  oleni.        luiie,  also  tl:     itmuiv.  at« 
oleic  acids,  are  separated  by  the  addition  of  "il  "f  vit ' 
They  are  melted  like  tallow,  run  into  oakos,  .md  nu 
jectod   to  the  powerful  action  of  a  hydraulic  pres 
which  separates  all  impurities,  and  leaves  thu  sitf«r> 
acid   as  pure  and  white  as  the  finest  bleached  wa 
which  may  be  used  immediately  for  the  formatlun     : 
candles.     In  France,  the  wicks,  besides  being  plaited, 
are  dipped  in  a  solution  of  borax,  and  then  dried.  The 
borax   fuses   during  the  combustion,   and  formlns  a 
globule  on  the  summit  of  the  wick,  assists  by  its  weight 
to  bring  it  out  of  the  flnnie  in  contact  with  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  thus  insures  perfect  combustion,  and  ob- 
viates the  necessity  of  snuffing.    Palmer,  an  English 
patentee,  accomplishes  the  same  end  by  making  the 
wick  coiisiiit  of  two  halves,  which  are  twisted  in  oppo- 
site directions,  and  at  the  same  time  wrapped  round  by 
a  slender  wire.    The  result  is,  that  the  halves  separate 
on  combustion,  and  fork  outwards  to  the  exterior  por- 
tion of  the  flame,  where  they  are  completely  consumed. 
It  was  found  that  the  artificial  wax  generally  crys- 
tallised in  the  moulds — a  circumstance  which  prevents 
the  formation  of  a  solid  caudle.    In  England,  this  diffi- 
culty was  overcome  in  some  cases  by  the  addition  of 
arsenic;  but  the  use  of  this  substance  either  for  this 
purpose,  or  for  causing  the  wicks  to  be  more  readily 
reduced  to  ash,  ought  never  to  be  permitted,  as  it  is 
highly  prejudicial  to  health.    The  French,  more  scien- 
tific than  we,  had  recourse  to  their  kuowledce  of  the 
laws  of  crystallisation  for  the  remedy.     It  is  known 
that  regular  crystallisation  only  takes  place  when  the 
transition  of  the  mass  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state  is  so 
gradual,  as  to  allow  time  for  its  molecules  to  arrange 
themselves  in  those  detenuinate  fonns  called  crystals : 
this  condition  was  fulfilled  in  the  cooling  of  the  moulds 
and  their  contents;  but  by  plunging  them  in  cold  water 
as  soon  as  the  melted  stearic  acid  had  been  poured  in, 
crystallisation   was  prevente<l,  and   a  perfectly  solid 
candle  procured.    Stearic  candles,  which  can  with  diffi- 
culty  bo  distinguished  from  wax  candles,  are    now 
manufactured  on  a  large  scale  in  England,  and  from 
their  comparative  cheapness,  are  coming  universally 
into  use  ui  the  houses  oi  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
of  society.    So  much  for  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
practical  chemistry  in  one  of  the  commonest  of  our 
industrial  operations. 


Leather. 

Leather-making  is  the  art  by  which  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals are  rendered  impervious  to  the  action  of  those 
external  agents  which  would  otherwise  decompose  them. 
This  eft'ect  is  brought  about  by  steeping  the  skins  in 
the  certain  astringent  principle  called  tannin,  and  may 
be  performed  either  with  the  hair  on,  or,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  when  it  is  taken  off.  Tannin  is  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  a  number  of  trees,  particularly  the  East 
India  catechu,  the  common  oak,  the  Spanish  chestnut, 
the  Leicester  willow,  &c.  It  is  found  in  the  largest 
quantities  in  catechu — one  pound  of  this,  according  to 
Mr  Purkis,  being  equal  to  seven  or  eight  pounds  of 
oak  bark.  Tannin  is  also  obtained,  by  a  peculiar  pre- 
paration, from  the  gall-nuts  of  the  Levant  oak.  When 
the  bark  of  trees  is  to  be  used  for  tanning,  it  should 
be  stript  from  the  trunk  and  branches  in  the  spring, 
when  the  sap  flows  most  freely.  The  trees  should  not 
be  less  than  thirty  years  old,  for  it  has  been  found 
that  the  bark  possesses  more  tannin  when  old  than 
when  in  a  young  state.  The  bark,  when  dried,  is 
ground  in  a  mill,  to  reduce  it  to  a  rough  powder,  after 
which  it  is  ready  to  be  used. 

The  first  process  which  the  skins  undergo  is  steeping 
in  lime-water,  which  is  continued  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  according  as  the  skins  are  dry  or  fresh.  Some- 
times the  skins  are  salted  when  they  are  imported  from 
abroad ;  and  in  this  case  they  require  to  be  steeped, 
beaten,  and  rubbed,  until  they  ore  brought  to  a'  mak 
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Tha  honi  m«  then  out  off;  and  tha  ikint  put  in 
ha»p«  for  n  d»jr  or  two,  kftor  which  they  are  huiiR  up 
in  •  ih*<l.  During  tbii  prooeva,  »  flight  puti«f»ction 
takaa  plaoe,  hy  which  the  hair  on  one  aide,  and  tha 
llaihy  matter  on  tha  other,  ar«  aaaiiy  reinore<l.  Thii 
ia  done  by  a  blunt  knife,  or  icraper,  tlia  akina  being 
8tretche<l  upon  a  wooilen  beam  called  a  hone.  The 
akini  are  then  iniinurMtd  for  i»)>out  forty-eisht  houra  in 
watrr  mixed  with  a  little  tulphuric  aoiil,  wVilch  baa  the 
afl'oct  of  diitcndiiis  the  Hbrua,  vauiing  tho  ikina  to  iwell. 
Thia  proooaa  ia  called  raiam^r,  and  by  it  thu  tannin  prin- 
ciple moru  eaaily  roachea  tiiu  inner  flbrei.  When  auffl- 
cinntly  raised,  the  ikina  are  put  into  a  pit  with  a  layer 
of  bark  in  the  bottom.  Un  thii  iikini  are  laid,  and  then 
bark  and  akina  alternately.  The  pit  i«  filled  up  with 
m  atrong  decoction  of  bark,  and  the  whole  ii  allowed  to 
lie  undiiturbed  for  about  lix  weeks.  At  the  end  of  thia 
time,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tannin  haa  become  en- 
tirely exhauate<l,  wht'U  thu  akina  n-.uat  bo  taken  out,  and 
put  again  into  the  ])it,  along  witli  licsh  bark.  In  thia 
they  are  allowed  to  lie  for  thieo  monthx  ;  and  thii  pro- 
ceaa  ia  repeated  two  or  three  tiinca,  according  to  tho 
quality  of  the  leather  required.  From  aix  to  uight 
inonthi  in  all  are  lufficient  to  complete  the  tunning  of 
the  commoneat  kind  of  aole  leather,  called  croj)  by  tho 
trade ;  but  for  the  better  kindH  of  aolu  leather,  from 
a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half  will  be  required.  Hend 
leather  ia  the  atrongcit  of  all  lolo  leather,  ami  in 
manufitcturing  it,  tho  tanning  proceai  is  continued 
for  a  longer  period  than  ia  necesiary  for  crop.  The 
beat  and  tliickeat  skins  also  are  selected  for  thia  kind. 

When  properly  tanned,  crop  leather  ia  hung  up  in 
an  airy  house  to  drv,  which  ia  |)orformetl  slowly,  and 
tha  article  is  then  nt  for  the  market.  l)end  leather, 
afler  being  dried,  ia  beaten  into  a  iinn  consistence,  so 
that  when  cut,  the  edges  present  a  glossy  appearance. 
Tho  instrument  with  which  bend  leather  is  beaten  is 
a  broad  brass  hammer;  and  thia  kind  of  leather  may 
be  eaaily  distinguished  from  ita  being  darker  in  the 
colour,  in  consequence  of  lying  longer  in  tho  tannin. 

A  coarse  kind  of  upper  leather  ia  also  made  from 
eow-hidei,  the  weakest  and  thinnest  being  selected  for 
thia  purpose.  When  taken  out  of  the  lime-water,  and 
the  hair  scraped  off,  these  hidea  are  immersed  iu  a  solu- 
tion of  the  ordure  of  pigeons,  which  has  the  effect  of 
neutralising  the  lime.  They  aro  then  stretched  upon 
ft  board,  and  from  the  inner  or  fleshy  side  slices  are 
taken  with  a  sharp  knife,  until  the  operator  thinks  it 
is  reduced  to  a  proper  thickness — an  operation  which 
is  technically  called  '  shaving  in  the  bait.'  The  skins 
are  then  put  into  the  tun-pits,  where  they  remain  fur 
about  six  months,  afler  which  they  are  sent  to  the  cur- 
rier. The  skins  of  seals,  calves,  &c.  are  manufactured 
into  upper  leather  in  the  same  way,  except  that  an 
equal  extent  of  shaving  is  not  required.  Such  was  the 
old,  and,  till  very  recently,  the  only  mode  of  pro«>dure 
in  this  most  important  branch  of  our  manufactures. 

Several  improvements,  however,  have  recently  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  by  which  the 
tannin  principle  is  more  readily  a<lmitted  to  the  inner 
fibres  of  the  skins.  One  of  the  improved  methods  is 
that  of  Messrs  Herapath  and  Cox  of  Bristol,  and  con- 
■ista  in  using  a  machine  of  two  rollers,  which  is  placed 
in  the  middle  between  two  tan-pits.  The  hides  having 
been  previously  divested  of  the  hair,  &c.  aro  fastened 
together,  and  put  into  the  tan-])it  in  regular  folds. 
After  lying  in  this  for  a  certain  time,  the  end  of  the 
belt  of  hides  is  laid  upon  tho  under  roller,  which,  being 
set  in  motion,  carries  the  belt  over  to  the  other  tan-pit. 
Thia  ia  done  without  pressure;  but  when  the  hides  have 
become  soft,  the  upper  roller  is  pressed  down  against 
the  under  one.  The  hides  are  again  passed  through 
between  the  rollers,  which  press  out  the  exhausted 
tannin,  and  prepare  them  for  being  submitted  to  a 
fresh  infusion.  0^  the  old  method,  the  hides  were 
taken  from  one  pit  to  another  without  receiving  any 
presaure,  and  consequently  a  quantity  of  exhausted 
tannin  must  have  remained  in  them  when  put  into  the 
freah  liquor.  By  using  thia  machine,  however,  this  is 
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•lt«>Mth«r  obviat«d{  and  laathar  vukyntiw  b«  tanno<l 
in  four  niontha,  a  prooaaa  wbioh  fonnarly  took  front 
•ight  to  twelve. 

Morw  recent  imnrovemonta  are  thoae  of  Mr  .Tohn 
Cox  of  (lorgla  Milla,  near  Kdinburgh,  and  for  which 
he  haa  obtaiiieti  patents,  lie  announoea  tU  Imnrovad 
nrocouei  of  tanning,  any  of  which  may  be  atlopted. 
His  great  object  is  to  force  the  liquid  tannin  Into  the 
vesicles  of  the  skin,  and  this  he  propoaaa  to  do  aa  fol- 
lows, in  hia  fourth  process,  which  no  considara  tho 
most  suitable  in  ordinary  circumstanoea.  The  akin  ia 
to  be  aewed  into  the  form  of  a  bag,  and  immeraed  in 
tanning  liquor,  while  the  interior  is  also  tilled  and  com- 
prossol  from  a  supply  of  liquor  through  a  pipe  from 
a  cistern  placed  a  tow  feet  above  tho  pit: — 'The  hide 
or  skin  bag  Ituing  tied  tightly  at  lliu  neck-end  to  the 
feeding  tulns  (which  tul>e  snould  be  long  enough  to  dip 
a  little  down  amongst  the  liquor  in  the  nit  in  which  the 
bag  is  to  be  immersed),  tanning  liquor  is  to  be  supplied 
to  the  feeding  cistoni,  when  tho  bag  will  swell  until  it 
can  contain  no  more  liquor,  when  percolation  will  coni- 
iiienco,  and  be  continued  with  a  vigour  proportionally 
to  the  height  of  the  liquor  in  the  feeding  cistoni  above 
the  liquor  in  tho  pit  of  immersion.  As  tho  l>ag  tilla 
with  liquor,  tho  pit  (having  been  previously  full)  will 
overflow,  unless  the  li<|Uor  is  supplied  from  the  pit  of 
immersion ;  and  therelLro  a  run-way  must  be  made  for 
tho  liquor  to  tlow  to  a  reservoir,  from  which  it  may  bo 
pumped  or  lifted  again  to  tho  feeding  cistern ;  and  as 
the  percolation  goes  on,  the  liquor  will  flow  to  the  re- 
servoir, again  to  l)e  raised  and  circulated  aa  before.  In 
this  ))rocess  of  tanning  there  is  a  double  hydrostatic 
pressure  exerted — a  greater,  which  is  exerted  inside  of 
the  bag;  and  a  lessor,  which  is  exerted  outside  of  the 
bag;  and  it  is  the  surplus  pressure  (which  is  equal  at 
all  parts  of  the  bag)  of  the  one  above  the  other  that 
cauBPs  tho  percolation  of  liquor  from  within  outwards.' 
Bv  any  of  Mr  Cox's  processes  wo  understand  that  u 
hide  may  be  aa  eflectuatly  tanned  in  a  week,  aa  it  was 
bv  tho  old  tan-pit  method  in  twelve  months,  while 
there  is  nt  the  saiiio  time  a  saving  of  tnnning  material 
and  gelatine. 

Mure  recently  still,  Dr  TunibuU  of  London  has 
patented  a  very  ingenious  process,  depending  upon  the 
principles  of  endotmoee  and  rcoamote ;  and  another,  in 
which  the  forcing-pump  is  employed  to  expedite  the 
impregnation  of  the  hi<le  with  the  tanning  liquid.  The 
theory  of  endosmose  and  exosmose  was  first  broached 
by  Putrochot,  who  discovered  that  small  bladders  of 
either  animal  or  vegetable  membrane,  if  filled  with 
milk,  and  securely  tied,  when  thrown  into  water,  ab- 
sorbed a  quantity  of  that  fluid,  and  acquired  weight; 
while,  on  tho  contrary,  if  the  bladders  were  filled  with 
water,  and  thrown  into  milk,  they  lost  weight,  from 
the  water  being  attracted  through  the  membrane  into 
the  milk.  From  these  and  other  experiments,  he  con- 
cluded that  if  two  fluids  of  unequal  density  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  membrane,  the  heavier  fluid  will  attract  the 
lighter  through  that  membriuie.  The  attraction  from 
the  outside  to  tho  inside  he  called  endoamoae;  from 
the  inside  to  tho  outside,  exosmose.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple Dr  Tunibull  fills  his  skins  (sewed  up  in  the  form 
of^  bags)  with  a  8U])er-saturated  solution  of  tannin,  and 
places  them  in  u  reservoir  filled  with  a  sub-saturated 
solution  (or  rice  vei-ia),\x\ton  which  the  peniieation  goes 
on  with  rapidity;  and  what  formerly  required  months, 
can  be  effected  more  thoroughly  in  as  many  days. 

Skins  intended  for  the  manufacture  «/  glovri  require 
in  the  first  place  to  be  washed  with  pure  water.  This 
is  done  in  a  cistern  placed,  if  possible,  near  a  running 
stream;  and  immediately  after  being  washed,  the  skins 
must  bo  worked,  or  thuv  are  liable  to  become  marked 
with  indelible  spots.  They  are  next  rubbed  upon  a 
convex  boam,  and  the  rough  parta  removed  with  the 
fleshing-knife.  The  fleshy  sides  of  the  skins  are  then 
covered  with  a  cream  of  lime,  and  piled  together  with 
the  wool  sides  of  each  pair  outermoat.  Ther  are  left 
in  this  state  for  from  four  to  six  days,  or  until  the  wool 
is  found  to  come  easily  off.    Tlie  skins  are  then  washed 
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in  ft  niitiiinK«rftt«r,tA  ft*»  ihtm  ttom  th*  lima,  ftnU  tha 
wool  ii  Uksn  off  by  inrHiia     (  mnftU  iprinff  twecMn. 
AfUr  thl«  thejT  tnt  fleocid  luionth  by  »  rolUtig-|)ln,  ur 
by  rubbioK  with  »  wIhi  toiic. 
The  iiait  npertifi"!)       hu  p«^oniM>«l  U  •iMplngthe 

•kiiit  ill  •  itr<iiii>r  »'    1 r  lu«»»,  for  the  pur|>i>M  of 

Kwalliiie  Mid  Nonfiling  i  rn  they  »r«  than  iiut  into 
waak  lime-water,  nwi  <li-iiu«tl  upon  inolliied  tabl««, 
which  ii  ro|>eftteil  wvcral  timut,  tno  pr«>ceii  i>ccu|>viii){ 
•bout  threa  wooki.  The  outeldaa  »ra  then  rubbed 
with  a  whetitone,  lo  rerooTo  any  wool  which  may  (till 
remain;  and  the  skinii  aro  then  fit  fur  what  ii  culled 
branning.  Into  twenty  Ki^Honi of  watiir  forty  puundi  of 
bran  are  put,  and  the  >kin*  are  atoeped  in  thli  mixturu 
until  they  link,  whi'  .  they  will  generally  do  in  about 
two  dayi  in  ■UMiniL-i-  and  eight  in  winter.  During  the 
branning  procoH,  the  ikini  muit  be  frequently  stirred, 
that  each  may  got  a  due  thareof  the  liquid.  They  are 
next  itecpe<l  In  a  lolutiun  of  alum  antl  Hea-ialt,  which 
i«  called  the  white  ituff.  From  twelve  to  eighteen 
poundt  of  alum,  and  about  three  pound*  of  lalt,  are  put 
into  a  copper  with  twelve  galloni  of  water.  Tbii  mix- 
ture ii  diaiolvc<l  by  heating  the  copper;  and  when  about 
to  bull,  three  galloim  of  the  lulut'.jn  are  poured  into  a 
boiin,  in  which  tweiity-iix  ikiiii  are  worked  one  ai'tcr 
another.  The  twelve  galloiia  are  thought  Bufliuicnt  for 
one  hundred  vkinH;  and  when  all  have  been  worked, 
they  are  allowo<l  to  iteep  for  about  ten  ininutei.  Tho 
ikiiii  aro  then  taken  out,  and  fifteen  pounds  of  whnat 
Hour  aro  added  to  the  solution.  This  is  next  run  out 
of  the  copper  vessel,  and  the  yolks  of  fifty  eggs  put  into 
it,  in  which  the  skins  aro  worked,  nnd  afterwards  al- 
lowed to  steep  for  a  duy.  They  aro  then  tnkun  out, 
stretched  upon  poles,  and  allowed  to  dry.  By  this 
operation  tho  leather  is  rendered  very  white  and  soft, 
which  enables  it  to  bear  tho  working  of  the  softening 
iron.  This  consists  of  a  plate  of  iron  al)out  a  foot 
broad,  mounted  upon  an  upright  beam  thirty  inches 
high,  which  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  plank  three  and  a 
half  feet  long.  This  plank  is  heavily  loaded;  and  the 
ikiiis  having  been  previously  wetted,  they  are  rubbed 
with  the  iron  upon  a  board.  The  skins  are  sometimes 
stretched  upon  the  hone,  and  well  rubbed  with  a  blunt 
two-edged  kuifu,  and  afterwards  polished  with  pumice- 
stone.  They  aro  Chen  worked  upon  the  stretching-iron, 
and  afterwards  smoothed  with  a  hot  iron. 

Sheepskins  aro  frequently  dressed  for  household 
purposes,  and  on  this  account  aro  technically  called 
nouumgi.  For  this  purpose,  those  skins  are  selected 
which  have  the  longest  and  most  beautiful  fleece.  They 
are  first  well  washed  and  steeped  in  water,  to  render 
them  sofl,  and  then  thinned  with  the  fleshing-knife, 
after  which  they  are  put  into  the  bran  pit  for  four  days. 
The  same  process  as  for  glove  leather,  of  steeping  in 
alum  water,  and  rubbing  with  paste,  is  then  i)erfbrmed. 
The  skins  are  next  worked  upon  the  horse,  stretched 
upon  tho  stretching-iron,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun  with 
tho  fleecy  side  outermost. 

ChamoU  leather  is  prepared  by  washing,  steeping  in 
lime-water,  taking  off  tho  fleece,  and  then  branning  the 
skins  as  before  described.  Thu  outer  skin,  or  epider- 
mis, is  next  cut  off  upon  the  horse,  which  removes  all 
excrescences,  and  renders  the  skins  equal  in  thickness. 
They  are  then  branned  for  a  short  time,  the  liquid 
wrung  out  of  them,  and  then  well  beat  in  a  fulling-mill. 
The  next  process  is  to  oil  the  skins,  which  is  done  by 
sprinkling  and  rubbing  oyer  them  any  cheap  animal 
oil.  The  skins  are  afterwards  oiled  and  beat  several 
times,  and  are  then  subjected  to  a  fermenting  pro- 
cess; after  which  they  are  washed  in  potash  lye,  and 
then  dried.  The  very  thick  and  finn,  but  pliable  sort 
of  leather  called  fru/  (originally  made  of  buffalo  skins, 
but  now  also  from  cow-hides),  is  dressed  in  oil,  and 
prepared  much  in  the  same  way  as  chamois. 

Morocco  or  Turkey  leather  is  manufactured  from 
goatskin,  but  a  spurious  article  is  frequently  sold  under 
this  name  which  is  made  from  sheepskin.  The  process 
is  much  the  same  as  for  glove  leather,  except  that  the 
washing  is  perfonned  oflener,  and  the  gking  are  Baited 


pravioua  to  being  dye«l.  Morooeo  laatkar  It  dya<l  with 
cocblnaal,  about  an  ouMce  \m\ng  raquirad  for  aach  skin. 
Tha  cochint'ikl  givn*  a  scarlet  c<ilour  to  uiorocoi)  ItNither; 
but  other  colours  may  lie  tStan  to  it,  such  as  black,  by 
using  tho  rod  ari^tate  of  iron  ;  blue,  by  iiHligo  ;  yalt«w, 
fnini  the  routs  of  tho  barberry.  The  skin  is  next  tanned 
in  a  decoction  of  sumach.  The  tanning  is  iiarfurin^i 
twice,  tha  pro<;ess  ra<iuiriiig  about  twenty-l'oui'  hours. 
The  skins  are  then  rubbed  hard  with  a  copper  lilitde, 
and  hung  up  to  dry. 

liuMia  ItaUier,  well  known  for  its  durablo  propartiat, 
is  prejiarad  by  steeping  in  alkaline  lye,  an<l  then  In 
dogs'  dung ;  alter  whicu  it  is  fulled  and  tanned  with 
bin-h  bark.  It  i*  generally  dye<l  of  a  pale  orange 
colour,  is  roughened  in  tho  surface  by  an  iron  tool, 
and  receives  its  peculiar  odour  from  being  rubbed  with 
tho  ompyrcumutic  oil  of  birch,  itarotiuin,  commonly 
of  a  red  or  yellow  colour,  is  another  Uussian  leather 
similarly  prepared.  Shagi-een,  brought  chiefly  from 
Attracan,  is  prepared  from  the  strong  skin  which 
covers  the  crupper  of  the  horse  or  ass.  Its  peculiar 
granulated  surface  is  produced  by  treading  imaU  round 
seeds  into  the  skin  when  soft;  these  are  afterwards 
removed,  the  leather  dyo<l  green,  and  the  surface 
worked  down  by  rasping,  when  it  finally  presents  the 
appearance  of  white  dots  on  a  green  ground. 

Currying  is  tho  process  by  which  the  newly-tanned 
rough  leather  is  converted  into  the  soft,  flexible,  and 
jet-coloured  article  from  which  the  upper  leathers  of 
shoes  aro  made.    Tho  currier  first  steeps  tho  leather, 
and  then  places  upon  it  a  jiiece  of  basket-work,  upon 
which  he  treads,  in  order  to  soften  it.    lie  then  shaves 
the  leather  by  means  of  a  double-edged  knife,  with  a 
horizontal  handle  at  each  end.     The  edges  of  this  knife 
aro  curved,  and  in  cutting,  it  is  held  nuaily  at  right 
angles  to  the  leather,  which  is  thrown  over  an  upright 
beam.   The  currier  stands  behind  this  beam  and  scrapes 
downwards.     Ry  this  means  all   ineoualities  are  r«- 
moved,  tho  leather  being  rendered  uniturm  in  thickness 
and  firm  in  tho  texture.    What  is  called  a  stretching- 
iron  is  also  used,  which  still  further  firms  the  grain  ; 
and  cleaning-knives  to  make  the  surface  smooth.    The 
leather  is  tnen  pomtnoUed  by  an  instrument  grooved 
on  tho  under  side,  and  with  a  cross  strap  on  tue  top, 
under  which  the  hand  of  the  workman  goes.     The 
leather  is  folded  with  its  grain  side  in  contact,  and 
rubbed  strongly  with  the  pommel,  which  gives  it  a  gra- 
nular appearance  and  greater  flexibility.     It  is  tlian 
conveyed  to  thu  drying-house,  where  giease  is  applied 
to   soften   it.    The  grease  employed  is  a  mixture  of 
tallow  and  cod  oil,  called  dubbing,  and  is  applied  to  the 
leather  by  means  of  hard  brushes  upon  a  large  broad 
table.     When  well  greased,  the  leather  is  hung  up  to 
dry,  in  order  that  it  may  thoroughly  imbibe  tne  oilv 
matter.     It  is  then  well  scraped,  to  free  it  from  ail 
superfluous  oil,  which  would  otherwise  injure  its  ap- 
pearance, and   prevent   it  from   receiving  the  colour 
readily.    The  leather  is  then  rubbed  on  the  flesh  side 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  a  composition  of  oil  and  lamp- 
black, until  it  is  thoroughly  black.    It  is  then  black- 
sized  with  a  brush  or  sponge,  rubbed  again  with  the 
oily  matter,  and  afterwards  scraped  with  glass.     When 
coloured  (that  is,  blacked)  upon  the  grain  side,  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas  is  employed.    The 
leather  is  then  wetted  with  stale  urine,  and  afterwards 
rubbed  with  an  iron,  to  render  the  grain  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible. The  bright  shining  varnish  now  common  on  dresa 
shoes  is  called  enamelling. 

Cow-hides,  when  dressed  for  upper  leather,  are  called 
neat's  leather,  and  the  shoes  made  from  it  are  coarse. 
Common  shoes  are  in  general  made  from  calf-skin, 
which  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  The  uppers 
of  boots  are  all  made  from  calf-skin,  tho  best  part  for 
this  purpose  being  the  back  and  flank.  This  also 
applies  to  cow-skin  leather.  A  considerable  number 
of  shoes  are  made  from  a  description  of  leather  called 
kip,  which  is  prepared  from  the  hides  of  young  cattle, 
and  is  consequently  intermediate  in  quality  netween 
calf-skin  and  cow-hide.    Horses'  hides  were  formerly 
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much  used  for  making  leather,  generally  known  as 
eot-dovan  ;  but  they  are  noir  almost  entirely  Bupeneded 
by  cow-hides,  which  are  greatly  preferred.  Parchment 
and  vellum,  well-known  preparations,  ire  rcaenre  for  our 
article  on  BiBLiooHAPiir. 

Colour»-Pigment«. 

There  are,  as  is  well  known,  two  modes  of  imparting 
colours — dyeing  and  painting;  thi  former  applied  to 
articles  coloured  by  a  liquid  infusion,  and  the  latter 
applied  to  the  laying  of  a  colouring  substance  on  the 
surface.  We  dye  cloth,  and  paint  a  house.  The  mate- 
rials employed  in  dyeing  are  usually  drugs,  salts  of 
some  kind,  or  vegetable  fluids;  but  in  painting,  the 
prepared  colours  are  chieily  pigments.  The  preparo- 
tion  of  dye-stufft  and  pigments  is  one  of  the  chief 
departments  of  practical  chemistry. 

According  to  the  definitions  of  men  of  science,  there 
it  no  such  thing  as  material  colour.  The  colour  is  not 
in  the  substance;  it  is  only  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
rays  of  light  on  the  peculiarly-formed  particles  in  the 
mass.  It  is  stated  that  when  the  rays  strike  upon  the 
surface  of  a  body,  they  are  decomposed  into  their  ele- 
mentary tints,  and  some  substances  reflecting  one 
colour,  and  some  another,  the  impression  is  mode  on 
the  eye  accordingly.  When  the  particles  of  the  body 
do  not  reflect  any  of  the  rays,  the  body  appears  black ; 
and  when  they  reflect  them  all  equally,  it  appears 
white.  A  piece  of  blue  silk,  for  instance,  absorbs  six 
rays,  and  reflects  one,  the  blue,  by  which  o  blue  ap- 
pearance affects  our  eye.  Whot  is  the  pret.je  consti- 
tution or  figure  of  the  particles  in  a  cubstance  which 
produces  the  phenomena  of  colours,  has  never  been 
ascertained.  It  is  certain,  however,  as  we  have  just 
mentioned,  that  colouring  less  or  more  depends  on  the 
well-known  principle  of  the  refrangibility  of  light.  (See 
Optics.)  Both  dyers  and  painters  require  to  be  more 
conversant  with  chemical  than  optical  science;  yet 
there  are  cases  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
light  are  of  importance.  It  is  a  well-known  truth 
that  the  common  white  ray  of  light  can  be  refracted 
into  three  primitive  coloure — red,  blue,  and  yellow — 
and  that  these  can  be  recombined  into  the  white  ray. 
A  dyer  could  not  expect  to  dye  white  by  employing  an 
infusion  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  drugs,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  application  of  a  little  blue  improves  a 
white  colour;  and  this  is  perfectly  understood  by 
paper-makers.  Mixtures  of  Prussian  blue  and  cochi- 
neal pink  are  likewise  used  to  improve  the  whitening 
of  silks.  The  colours  resulting  from  a  mixture  of  two 
primitive  colours,  as  green  from  blue  and  yellow,  are 
only  a  delusion  of  the  eye.  Both  the  component  colours 
are  present  and  distinct,  but  they  are  so  blended,  that 
we  cannot  separate  them  by  the  naked  sight.  For 
instance,  a  gray  hair,  when  seen  by  a  microscope,  is 
not  actually  gray,  but  a  composition  of  small  black 
points  on  a  whitish  ground. 

The  substances  used  as  paints  are  partly  artificial, 
and  partly  natural  productions.  They  are  derived 
chiefly  from  the  minerals  by  certain  chemical  pro- 
cesses; and  oven  when  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
are  used  for  colouring,  they  are  always  united  with  a 
mineral  substance  (an  earth  or  an  oxide),  because  by 
themselves  they  have  no  body,  which  they  acquire  only 
by  a  mixture  with  a  mineral.  In  painting,  the  colours 
are  ground  to  a  great  degree  of  fineness,  and  applied, 
by  means  of  some  '■'^uid,  with  a  brush  or  camel-hair 
pencil.  DiFerent  .tuids  arc  employed  for  this  purpose; 
and  the  diflerence  of  tlie  nmterial  used,  with  the 
method  of  employing  it,  has  ^^  .1  rise  to  the  modes 
of  painting  in  water-colours, .  '  .olours,  in  distemper, 
and  in  fresco  (painting  on  damp  plaster  as  an  ab- 
sorbent). Oil-paints  are  usually  prepared  with  boiled 
linseed-oil,  which  is  dryuig  in  its  nature;  the  colours 
employed  all  consist  of  metallic  oxides,  or  salts,  or  of 
combinations  of  sulphur.  Among  the  metallic  oxides 
used  M  pigments  are  minium  and  matticot,  from  lead ; 
the  ochres,  burnt  sienna,  umber,  from  iron;  smalt,  from 
cobalt.    Among  the  salts,  or  saline  metallic  combina- 


tions,  are  white-lead,  cremnitf  white,  from  lead  • 
Prussian  blue,  from  iron ;  verdigris,  mineral  green, 
Brunswick  green,  from  copper.  Metallic  combinations 
containing  sulphur  are  cinnabar,  from  quicksilver,  and 
orpiment,  from  arsenic.  The  lake  colours  have  tin  or 
alum  for  their  bases,  and  owe  their  tint  to  animal  or 
vegetable  colouring  substances.  Among  these  are  the 
red  or  pinkish  lakes  prepared  from  cochineal,  madder, 
and  Brazil  wood;  the  vellow,  from  fustic,  &c.;  the 
brown,  from  several  other  colouring  barks ;  finally, 
indigo,  which,  however,  is  entirely  vegetable.  In 
stainuig  porcelain  and  glass,  the  metallic  colours 
which  are  not  driven  off  by  heat,  and  are  not  easily 
changeable,  are  used.  Gold  containing  tin  gives  a 
purple,  nickel  green,  cobalt  blue,  iron  and  manganese 
black,  uranium  yellow,  chrome  green.  From  the  chro- 
mate  of  iron,  or  rather  ferruginous  oxide  of  chrome, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  yellow  pigments  is  now  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  painters.  Ultramarine,  another 
of  our  most  lieautiful,  and,  till  lately,  one  of  the  most 
expensive  of  our  pigments,  is  now  prepared  cheaply 
and  abundantly  by  a  process  strictly  chemical.  Uri- 
ginally  obtained  from  the  lapis-lozuli,  a  mineral  of 
unrivalled  azure  -  blue,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
chnmist  to  discover  the  constituents  of  that  mineral, 
una  thereafter  to  endeavour  to  imitate  the  natural 
pi-oduct.  '  The  analysis  of  lapis-lazuli,'  says  Liebig, 
'  represented  it  to  bo  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  ami 
soda,  three  colourless  bodies,  with  sulphur,  and  a  trace 
of  iron.  Nothing  could  be  discovered  in  it  of  the 
nature  of  a  pigment,  nothing  to  which  its  blue  colour 
could  be  referred — the  cause  of  which  was  searched  for 
in  vain.  It  might  therefore  have  been  supposed  that 
the  analyst  was  here  altogether  at  fault,  and  that  at 
anyrate  its  artificial  production  must  be  impossible. 
Nevertheless  this  has  been  accomplished,  and  simply 
by  combining  in  the  proper  proportions — as  determined 
by  analysis — silica,  alumina,  soda,  iron,  and  sulphur. 
Thousands  of  pounds  weight  arc  now  manufactured 
from  these  ingredients ;  and  this  artificial  ultramarine 
is  OS  beautiful  as  the  navural,  while  for  the  price  of  a 
single  ounce  of  the  latter  wo  may  obtain  many  pounds 
of  the  former!' 

The  material  principally  employed  by  respectable 
house-painters  to  give  consistency  to  their  paints,  is 
white-lead  or  ceruse.  This  substance  is  an  oxide  of 
lead  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  It  is  prepared  by 
exposing  thin  plates  of  lead  in  a  closed  vessel  to  the 
vapours  arising  from  hot  vinegar.  The  vapours  of  the 
acetic  acid  become  saturated  with  the  metal,  and  change 
the  latter  into  a  whitish  substance,  which  is  scraped 
from  time  to  time  off  the  plates.  The  whitish  substance 
is  afterwards  pulverised,  and  mixed  with  properly  pre- 
pared oil.  Much  of  the  white-lead  in  common  use  is 
adulterated  with  whiting — that  is,  purified  and  ground 
chalk — which  is  much  less  durable,  and  may  be  easily 
washed  off  by  an  alkaline  solution. 

Oil  or  spirit  of  turpentine  is  also  largely  used  by 
house-painters,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  impartirg  a 
drying  quality,  or  of  deadening  the  glitter  of  the  paint, 
Turpe'  iine  is  a  fluid  extract  from  certain  kinds  of 
fir-trees,  from  which  it  exudes,  and  being  distilled,  the 
oil  or  spirit  of  tui-pentine  is  obtained  ;  the  residuum  is 
resin.  Turpentine  is  of  a  powerful  acrid  quality,  and 
is  now  em])loyod  for  certain  purposes  in  medicine.  All 
the  vamuAei  used  by  painters  are  of  the  class  of  gums 
or  resins,  properly  prepared — such  as  copal,  mastic, 
saiidaroch,  lac,  gum-lac,  dragon's  blood,  &c.  All  are 
extremely  inflammable,  and  great  caution  is  necessary 
both  in  their  preparation  and  general  use. 

Inki,  either  for  writing  or  printing,  are  as  much  the 
result  of  chemical  operations  as  ])aints  or  dyes.  Block 
ink  is  a  decoction  of  partly  vegetable  and  partly  metallic 
substances,  the  basis  of  the  latter  beine;  iron.  The 
ingredients  commonly  used  are  Aleppo  galls  in  powder, 
logwood,  gum-arabic,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  in  certain 
proportions ;  but  latterly  the  art  of  manufacturing  the 
article  has  been  greatly  improved,  chiefly  with  the  view 
of  giving  great  fluidity  as  well  as  colour.    Printing-ink 
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is  quite  a  diiferent  lubstance,  being  a  thick  riMid  body, 
resembling  a  black  paint.  Its  ingredients  are  boiled 
linseed  or  nut  oil  and  lamp-black,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  and  a  half  ounces  of  black  to  sixteen  ounces  of  oil. 
The  preparation  of  the  oil  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
processes  in  the  arts,  and  great  care  is  required  to  pre- 
vent conflagration  of  the  oleaginous  material.  There 
are  various  qualities  of  ink  to  suit  different  kinds  of 
work.  The  prime  object  of  attainment  in  making 
printing-ink  is  to  give  it  a  deep  black  colour,  which 
will  endure  after  exposure  on  the  pages  of  a  book. 
Unless  very  great  trouble  be  taken  in  grinding  and 
mingling  the  materials  in  exact  proportions,  the  ink, 
on  being  used,  will  gradually  become  brown,  by  the 
spreading  of  the  oil.  The  French  printing-inks  are 
much  superior  to  those  made  in  Britain.  Indian  ink 
is  used  in  China  for  writing  with  a  brush,  and  for 
painting  upon  the  soft  flexible  paper  of  Chinese  manu- 
facture. It  is  ascertained,  as  well  from  experiment  as 
from  information,  that  the  cakes  of  this  ink  are  made 
of  lamp-black  and  size,  or  animal  glue,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  perfumes,  or  other  substances  not  essential  to 
its  quality  as  an  ink.  The  fine  soot  from  the  flame 
of  a  lamp  or  candle,  received  by  holding  a  plate  over 
it,  mixed  with  clean  size  from  shreds  of  parchment  or 
glove-leather  not  dyed,  will  make  an  ink  equal  to  that 
imported.  The  science  of  chemistry  having,  as  it  were, 
at  its  command  the  production,  change,  and  reproduc- 
tion of  colour,  by  the  use  of  its  numerous  compounds,  a 
variety  of  what  are  called  aympathetio  inks  have  been 
invented,  and  others  attempted,  which  might  withstand 
all  chemical  obliterants.  Some  of  these  are  made  to 
remain  invisible  till  some  re-agent  be  applied,  others 
require  chemically-prepared  papers,  and  others  again 
can  be  rendered  visible  or  invisible  at  pleasure. 

Dyeing. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  dyeing, 
is  the  different  degrees  of  facility  with  whicli  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  imbibe  the  colouring  matters 
applied  to  them.  Tissues  composed  of  the  former,  as 
silk  and  wool,  receive  more  brilliant  colours  than  those 
composed  of  the  latter,  as  cotton  and  linen.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  has  not  hitherto  been  discovered. 

Although  in  the  most  numerous  class  of  cases  it  is 
easy  to  impart  colour  to  various  tissues,  yet  when  these 
become  exposed  to  moisture,  the  dye-stuff  is  removed. 
It  has  therefore  been  found  necessary  to  employ  cer- 
tain chemical  substances,  which  shall  have  the  pro- 
perty of  permanently  fixing  the  colour  upon  the  body 
which  is  dyed.  These  substances  have  obtained  the 
name  of  mordants  (from  the  Latin  word  mordere,  to 
bite),  because  they  were  supposed  at  first,  figuratively 
speaking,  to  bite  the  dye  into  tlie  cloth.  The  same 
name  has  also  been  applied  to  those  preparations  which 
possess  the  property  of  altering  the  shaile,  or  of  height- 
ening the  colour,  as  it  is  called.  The  latter,  at  the 
suggestion  of  BerthoUet,  are  sometimes  termed  alte- 
rant$.  The  principal  mordants  are  alumina,  employed 
universally,  we  believe,  in  the  form  of  a  salt,  as  that 
of  alum ;  the  oxides  of  tin,  employed  like  the  former 
in  the  shape  of  salts,  which  are  prepared  by  dissolving 
tin  in  muriatic  acid.  Silk  and  woollen  dyers,  how- 
ever, employ  nitric  acid  or  aqua-fortis  for  forming 
the  salts  of  tin  which  they  use.  The  salts  of  lead  and 
copper  are  likewise  had  recourse  to  as  mordants ; 
and  the  gall-nut,  which  contains  two  very  peculiar 
vegetable  substances — tannin  and  gallic  acid — is  not 
only  employed  as  a  mordant,  but  also  as  a  simple  and 
powerful  dye-stuff. 

By  varying  the  mordant,  a  great  variety  of  shades 
may  be  derived  from  the  same  colouring  matter.  In- 
deed, the  mordant  itself,  in  many  instances,  supplies  a 
colour.  For  example,  in  dyeing  with  cochineal,  when 
the  aluminous  mordant  is  employed,  the  colour  produced 
is  crimson ;  but  when  oxide  of  iron  is  substituted  for 
the  alumina,  a  black  colour  is  the  result.  The  whole 
phenomena  are  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  che- 
mical affinity  or  attraction.    The  mordant  employed 


should  have  an  attraction  both  for  the  stuiT  to  bo  dyed 
and  the  colouring  matter,  and  act,  as  it  were,  like  a  third 
party,  in  reconciling  two  inimicals.  The  way  in  which 
it  is  used  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  degree  of  affi- 
iiity  exerted  between  the  stuff  and  the  colouring  matter. 
Where  that  is  slight,  the  fonner  should  be  saturated 
with  the  mordant  before  the  latter  is  communicated. 
A  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  chemical  afiinities  of  the 
substances  used  is  necessary,  before  mordants  can  be 
had  recourse  to  as  a  medium  of  union  in  imparting 
colour  to  cloths,  or  other  stuffs  which  we  wish  to  dye; 
for,  by  an  indiscriminate  use  of  them,  results  the  very 
opposite  of  those  anticipated  may  take  place. 

Calico-Printing. — In  impressing  the  representation 
of  figures  on  calico  goods,  the  object  generally  held  in 
view  is  the  fixing  of  mordants  on  the  cloth,  which  it 
afterwards  dyed  in  the  usu  I  way,  those  parts  which 
have  received  the  mordant  only  retaining  the  colour, 
the  rest  remaining  white.     In  some  cases  the  colour  is 
removed  from  certain  portions  of  cloth  already  dyed, 
so  that  they  may  either  remain  white,  or  receive  some 
new  colour  afterwards.     Sometimes  it  is  applied  to 
cloth  before  it  is  dyed  blue,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
indigo  from  being  fixed  on  those  parts  to  which  it  is 
applied,  that  they  may  remain  white,  or  receive  other 
colours  afterwards.    Substances  possessed  of  this  pro- 
perty  are  called  resist-pastes.    Lastly,  it  is  frequently 
employed  to  communicate  mordants  and  colouring  mat- 
ter at  once  to  cloth.    The  thickening  of  the  mordants 
is  of  considerable  importance  towards  the  successful 
practice  of  the  art.    The  application,  or  the  bringing 
out  of  the  colours,  is  an  ingenious  chemical  process. 
Madder  is  the  substance  commonly  used  for  red  by 
the  calico-printers,  and  the  addition  of  sumach,  fustic, 
or  quercitron  bark,  will  produce  a  variety  of  tints  with 
the  various  mordants  at  one  operation,  '  Suppose,'  says 
Dr  Ure,  *  we  wish  to  produce  flowers  or  figures  of  any 
kind,  containing  red,  purple,  and  black  colours,  we 
may  apply  the  three  mordants  at  once  by  the  three> 
colour  cylinder-machine,  putting  into  the  first  trough 
acetate  of  alumina  thickened;  into  the  second  acetate 
of  iron;  and  into  the  third  a  mixture  of  the  two;  then 
drying  in  the  air  for  a  few  days  to  fix  the  iron,  dung- 
ing, and  dyeing  up  in  a  bath  of  madder  and  sumadi. 
If  we  wish  to  procure  the  finest  madder  reds  and  pinks, 
besides  the  purple  and  black,  we  must  apply  at  first 
only  the  acetate  of  alumina  of  two  densities,  by  two 
cylinders;  dry,  dung,  and  dye  up  in  a  madder  bath. 
The  mordants  of  iron  liquor  for  the  black,  and  of  iron 
liquor,  mixed  with  aluminous,  for  the  purple,  must  be 
now  grounded  in  by  blocks,  taking  care  to  insert  these 
moj^lants  into  their  precise  spots;  the  goods  being  then 
dried  with  airing  for  several  days,  and  next  dunged, 
are  dyed  up  in  a  bath  of  madder  and  sumach.    They 
must  be  afterwards  cleared  by  branning.'  (See  No.  22.) 
After  the  cloth  is  dyed,  it  is  washed  either  with  soda, 
potash,  soap,  or  fresh  water,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ingredients  used  in  the  dyeing  process.    Great  care 
is  necessaiy  in  this  department ;  for  if  the  wasliing 
liquor  be  too  strong,  the  mordant  may  be  injured.    Cow- 
dung  diflfused  through  hot  water,  is  applied  to  calico 
goods  in  a  particular  stage  of  the  manufacture.    This 
IS  done  in  order  to  dissolve  and  carry  off  from  the 
cloth  a  portion  of  the  thickening  matter,  and  also  to 
prevent  any  undissolved  mordant  or  acetic  acid  from 
injuring  the  blank  parts  of  the  piece.    The  dunging, 
as  it  is  called,  is  performed  several  times,  generally 
between  the  washings.    The  piece  should  be  immersed, 
if  possible,  without  folds,  and  to  secure  this  it  is  made 
to  pass  through  rollers.    As  soon  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
dung-bath,  it  is  washed  in  the  dash-wheel  as  in  bleach- 
ing.   The  cloth  is  then  finished  by  being  passed  through 
a  calender,  which  greatly .  improves   its   appearance. 
The  action  of  the  solution  of  cow-dung  in  cleansing  from 
impurities  is  both  mechanical  and  chemical ;  as  re- 
spects the  chemical  part  of  the  operation,  it  will  be 
understood  when  we  mention  that  cow-dung  contains 
muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  Tme, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  detergent  matters. 
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Blwwhlng. 

Bleaching  i<  the  art  by  which  yarioufl  articles  may 
be  (lepriTod  of  the  colours  which  they  naturally  posseM, 
and  «o  rendered  white.  Formerly,  it  was  the  custom 
to  submit  textile  fabrics  in  a  moist  condition  to  the 
free  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  sun's  light;  but  this 
process  of  bleaching  was  not  only  imperfect,  but  tedious; 
and  the  substitution  of  a  chemical  effect,  as  suggested 
by  the  celebrated  chemist  BerthoUet  (1787),  was  a 
great  improyement,  such  as  the  state  of  manufactur- 
mg  industry  required.  Berthollet's  plan  consisted  in 
employing  chlorine,  which  possesses  a  wonderful  power 
of  removing  vegetable  colours.  The  bleaching-powder, 
or  chloride  of  lime,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  manu- 
factured by  exposing  xlaked  lime  (hydrate  of  lime)  to 
the  action  of  chlorine  gas,  till  as  much  of  the  latter  is 
absorbed  as  the  lime  is  capable  of  combining  with 
under  these  circumstances.  The  chlorine  in  the  bleach- 
ing-powder, which  is  not  applied  till  after  sundry  pre- 
paratory washings  of  the  cloth,  acts  upon  vegetable 
Bttbstanoes,  by  dissolving  their  hydrogen,  which  is  the 
colouring  agent;  the  air  would  have  the  same  effect, 
but  would  require  a  much  longer  time  than  can  be 
allowed.  The  cloth  is  left  in  a  cold  solution  of  the 
bleaching-powder  for  about  six  hours,  and  is  then 
taken  out  and  washed  with  water.  The  next  part  of 
the  process  is  called  muring,  which  is  immersing  the 
cloth  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  so  diluted  that  it 
does  not  injure  the  texture  of  the  goods,  whilst  it  im- 
proves their  colour.  The  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  and 
removes  the  oxide  of  iron  with  which  the  cloth  is 
always  contaminated;  it  also  removes  the  lime  which 
may  have  attached  itself  to  the  cloth  during  its  pre- 
vious treatment  with  that  substance.  It  is  again 
washed,  boiled  in  an  alkaline  lye,  and  once  more  care- 
fully washed  in  cold  water.  Another  solution  of  bleach- 
ing-powder, two-thirds  the  strength  of  the  former,  is 
then  prepared,  in  which  the  cloth  is  immersed,  and  left 
for  five  or  six  hours;  it  finally  undergoes  another  pro- 
cess of  souring,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered  perfectly 
white.  The  acid  is  carefully  removed  by  washing ;  and 
after  each  piece  of  cloth  has  been  stretched  to  its  full 
length,  it  undergoes  a  process  of  mangling,  by  being 
paned  successively  between  cylinders  forced  towards 
each  other  by  levers,  to  which  a  considerable  weight  is 
attached.  The  cloth  being  thus  stretched,  smoothed, 
and  wound  upon  a  roller,  is  rendered  fit  for  ttarching. 
The  starch  is  that  of  fiour,  deprived  of  its  gluten  by 
remaining  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  and  then 
passed  through  a  sieve,  which  retains  the  bran,  and 
allows  the  starch  to  pass.  A  little  indigo  is  mixed  with 
it,  and  sometimes  porcelain  clay.    The  starch  is  ap- 

Slied  in  the  state  of  a  pretty  thick  paste  whilst  the  cloth 
I  passing  between  a  pair  of  rollers.  Tlie  goods  are 
then  dried,  and  passed  through  a  calender,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  a  gloss  and  texture. 

Such  is  the  process  of  bleaching,  as  practised  in  the 
large  bleaching  establishments  on  the  common  class  of 
goods.  The  number  of  processes  which  the  cloth  un- 
dergoes amounts  to  about  twenty-five,  )iut  some  of  the 
earlier  ones  are  occasionally  omitted.  The  expense  of 
bleaching  and  finishing  a  yard  of  cotton  cloth  is  about 
one  halfpenny,  and  the  time  required  is  trifling,  A 
bleacher  in  Lancashire,  we  are  told,  received  fourteen 
hundred  pieces  of  gray  muslin  on  a  Tuesday,  which,  on 
the  Thursday  following,  were  returned  bleached  to  the 
manufacturers,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles;  and 
on  the  same  day  they  were  packed  up  and  sent  to  a 
foreign  market.  But  for  this  new  process  of  bleaching 
by  chlorine,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  for 
the  cotton  manufacture  of  Britain  to  have  attained  its 
pre-jent  enormous  extent.  Chlorine  is  easily  and 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  muriatic  acid  generated  in 
the  process  of  extracting  soda  from  sea-salt.  In  liber- 
ating the  chlorine  from  the  compound  acid,  the  main 
expense  ie  caused  by  the  employment  of  manganese; 
but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  use  of  this  sub- 
stance will  ihortly  be  lupeneded  by  one  or  other  of 
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the  processes  which  have  lately  been  patented  for  the 
purpose.  We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
common  prejudice  against  stuffs  bleached  by  chlorine 
is  groundless;  they  suffer  less  in  the  hands  of  skilful 
workmen  tlum  those  bleached  in  the  sun.  (See  No.  22.) 

Combustibles. 

The  class  of  combastibles  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  more  particularly  required, 
includes  gunpowder,  gun-cotton,  fulminating  powders, 
the  material  of  Congreve  and  skyrockets,  lK>rabshells, 
percussion-caps,  rapidly-igniting  matches,  and  of  fire- 
works  generally.  The  term  Pyrotechny  (from  pyr  fire, 
and  teckni,  art)  has  been  applied  to  the  art  of  making 
and  compounding  these  substances. 

The  leading  ingredients  in  most  explosive  combus- 
tibles are  charcoal,  saltpetre,  or  nitre,  and  sulphur.  In 
making  fireworks  of  a  varied  kind,  however,  numerous 
other  substances  are  employed.  The  chief  are  chlorate 
of  potass,  fulminating  silver,  and  mercury,  preparations 
of  steel,  copper,  and  other  metals,  with  various  oils, 
spirits,  and  resins.  Charcoal,  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  sheet,  is  simply  wood  reduced  to  a  charred 
condition  (purs  carbon),  by  being  burnt  to  a  kind  of 
blackened  cinder  in  a  vessel  closed  from  the  atmosphere. 
For  making  gunpowder,  light  woods,  such  as  the  wil'  n 
and  alder,  are  the  best,  and  the  pieces  are  stripped  of 
their  bark  before  being  used.  In  preparing  this  kind 
of  charcoal,  it  is  important  that  the  vapours  be  allowed 
freely  to  escape,  otherwise  its  combustibility  will  be  im- 
paired. The  preparation  is  usually  effected  by  iron 
retorts  over  furnaces ;  and  by  a  connecting  tube  the 
vapour  escapes,  and  is  condensed  into  a  tan^  acid, 
from  which  pyroligneous  acid  is  afterwards  distilled. 
After  being  thus  prepared,  the  charcoal  is  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder. 

Saltpetre,  nitre,  or  nitrate  of  potass,  is  abundant  in 
nature,  but  may  be  also  compounded  by  the  artificial 
union  of  its  two  ingredients — nitric  acid  and  potass.  It 
is  procured  largely  from  India,  and  also  from  Egypt, 
Spain,  and  other  countries,  where  it  is  found  on  tho 
surface  of  limestones,  marls,  and  chalky  strata,  being 
spontaneously  generated  and  reproduced  there  by  some 
atmospheric  influence  not  well  understood.  The  slight 
silky  tufts  of  the  nitre  are  swept  up  with  a  broom,  and 
are  lixiviated,  allowed  to  settle,  evaporated,  and  crys- 
tallised. In  this  state  it  is  exported;  but  the  im- 
purities which  it  contains  require  its  subjection  to 
successive  solutions  and  crystallisations,  ere  it  can  be 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  The  last 
process  is  that  of  fusion,  in  iron  pots  at  a  regulated 
heat.  It  is  tested  by  adding  to  its  solution  in  distilled 
water  nitrate  of  silver,  with  which  it  occasions  no  per- 
ceptible opalescence. 

Sulphur  is  procured  in  many  volcanic  countries,  but 
the  great  emporium  for  it  is  Sicily.  It  can  also  bo 
obtained  from  the  metallic  snlphurets  as  from  iron 
pyrites.  At  the  gunpowder  works  it  is  purified  for  use 
either  by  distillation  or  by  fusion.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  pure  part  is  distilled  over,  and  in  the  second, 
skimmed  off,  the  impurities  being  left  behind, 

Ounprncder. — The  three  ingredients,  charcoal,  nitre, 
and  sulphur,  being  duly  prepared  by  trituration,  and 
passed  through  fine  sieves,  they  are  ready  to  be  mixed. 
There  appears  to  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion  and 
practice  in  detemuning  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
ingredients.  The  following  is  a  scale  of  proportions  in 
100  parts,  adopted  by  different  gunpowder  makers  : — 

Nitre.  Cbarooal,  Bnlphur. 
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Chsptal'a  proportions. 
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Mr  Napier's  ditto, 
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The  mingled  ingredients  are  now  carried  to  a  mill,  to 
be  properly  blended,  by  the  pressure  of  a  revolvin" 
■tone  on  edge;  the  stone  is  of  ft  qaIcucous  quality,  and 
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gom  round  on  a  bedBtone  of  the  lame  nature;  no  metal 
v  sandstone  is  employed  either  about  tlie  machinery  or 
the  mill-house,  in  order  to  avoid  the  i!  iger  of  sparks. 
*0n  this  bedstone,'  says  Dr  Ure  in  h.  history  of  the 
manufacture, '  the  composition  is  spread,  and  moistened 
irith  as  small  a  quantity  of  water  as  will,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  weight  of  the  reyolving  stones,  brine  it 
into  a  proper  body  of  cake,  but  not  of  mute.  The  line 
of  contact  of  the  edgestone  is  constantly  preceded  by  a 
scraper,  which  goes  round  with  the  wheel,  continually 
scraping  up  the  rake,  and  turning  it  into  the  track  of 
the  stone.  From  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  are  usually 
worked  at  once  in  each  mill-wheel.  When  the  cake 
has  been  thoroughly  incorporated,  it  is  sent  to  the 
ooming-houae,  where  a  separate  mill  is  employed  to 
form  the  cake  into  grains  or  corns.    Here  it  is  first 

firessed  into  a  hard  firm  mass,  then  broken  into  small 
umps;  after  which  the  graining  is  executed  by  placing 
these  lumps  in  sioTes,  on  each  of  which  is  laid  a  disk 
of  lignum-ritee.  The  sieves  are  made  of  perforated 
parchment.  Several  such  sieves  are  fixed  in  a  frame, 
which,  by  proper  machinery,  has  such  a  motion  given  to 
it  as  to  make  the  lignum-vitee  runner  in  each  sieve 
move  round  with  considerable  velocity,  so  as  to  break 
the  lumps  of  the  cake,  and  force  the  substance  through 
the  sieves,  forming  grains  of  several  sizes.  These  gra- 
nular particles  are  afterwards  separated  from  the  finer 
dust  by  proper  sieves  and  reels.  The  corned  powder 
is  next  hardened,  and  the  rougher  edges  taken  off,  by 
being  revolved  in  a  close  reel  or  cask  turning  rapidly 
on  its  axis.  This  vessel  somewhat  resembles  a  barrel- 
chum:  it  should  be  only  half  full  at  each  operation, 
and  has  frequently  square  bars  inside,  parallel  to  its 
axis,  to  aid  the  polish  by  attrition.  The  gunpowder  is 
now  dried,  which  is  done  generally  by  a  steam-heat, 
or  by  transmitting  a  body  of  air,  slightly  heated  in 
another  chamber,  over  canvas  shelves  covered  with  the 
damp  gunpowder.' 

Gun -cotton. — Much  interest  and  excitement  (we 
abridge  from  the  English  edition  of  Knapp's  '  Chemical 
Technology')  have  been  recently  caused  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  substitute  for  gunpowder,  which  is 
said  to  be  four  times  more  powerful  than  that  sub- 
stance, weight  for  weight,  to  ignite  at  a  much  lower 
temperature,  to  be  uninjured  by  water,  and  to  bum 
without  smell,  smoke,  or  residue.  This  substance  is 
the  gun-cotton  of  Dr  Schonbeii',  to  whom  the  credit  is 
due  of  discovering  and  making  known  the  various  use- 
ful purposes  to  which  this  remarkable  body  may  be  ap- 
plied, although  its  actual  discovery  dates  from  a  period 
prior  to  that  when  Schonbein  published  his  experi- 
ments. Without  entering  upon  either  its  history  or 
its  theoretical  composition,  as  manifested  in  what  are 
called  xyloidine  and  pyroxyline,  we  shall  merely  ad- 
vert to  the  plan  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  gun- 
cotton  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist — no  minute  de- 
scription of  its  manufacture  upon  a  commercial  scale 
having  yet  been  published: — Well-cleansed  cotton  IS 
immersed  in  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts*  of 
concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  for  about  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes;  and  to  prevent  accidents,  no  portion 
of  the  cotton  should  be  above  the  level  of  the  liquid. 
The  acid  should  then  be  pressed  out,  and  the  cotton 
which  remains  impregnated  with  it  is  well  washed  with 
water,  until  no  ucid  reaction  is  perceptible  to  the 
tongue;  it  is  now  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 212°  Fahrenheit.  Care  should  be  taken  in  drying 
tliis  substance  to  allow  a  free  current  of  air  to  pass 
over  it,  and  to  spread  out  the  cotton  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  its  forming  into  dense  masses,  which 
are  said  to  be  much  more  liable  to  explode. 

The  properties  of  the  substance  so  prepared  are  very 
extraoi^inaty,  and  create  a  greater  degree  of  astonish- 
ment, in  consequence  of  its  outward  appearance  bear- 
ing the  strictest  resemblance  to  ordinary  cotton  wool, 
which,  however,  is  not  so  harsh  to  the  feel.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  both  hot  and  cold;  and  when  re- 

*  SehOnbein  recommends  the  use  of  3  parts  sulphuric  aoid, 
and  1  nltrlo  aoid  of  the  speoiflo  gravity  l-A, 


moved  and  dried,  is  found  to  have  lost  none  of  its 
original  properties.  It  explodes  violently  when  heated 
to  856°  Fahrenheit,  or  on  ignition,  leaving  scarcely  any 
residue,  and  creating  very  little  smoke.  The  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  is  thus  decomposed  is  so  much  below 
that  at  which  gunpowder  explodes,  that  the  cotton  may 
be  lightly  placed  upon  the  surface  of  gunpowder,  and 
detonised  by  a  red-hot  wire  without  setting  fire  to  the 
powder.  Friction  of  the  ordinary  kind  will  not  explode 
gun-cotton ;  but  when  placed  on  an  anvil,  and  power- 
fully stmck  with  a  hammer,  the  heat  generated  by  the 
stroke  causes  it  to  detonate.  With  reference  to  the 
projectile  force  of  gun-cotton  as  compared  with  gun- 
powder, no  authoritative  Btatements  have  yet  been 
made;  but  there  appears  reaaon  to  apprehend  that  its 
action  in  its  present  form  is  too  rapid,  and  resembles 
too  much  that  of  fulminates,  to  render  it  applicable 
to  the  purposes  of  artillery.  The  gaseous  producto 
from  its  combustion  are  also  such  as  cannot  be  alto- 
gether resisted  by  firearms,  although,  if  air  be  absent, 
no  great  amount  of  corrosion  can  ensue ;  and  as 
it  has  been  found  that  gun-cotton  impregnated  with 
chlorate  of  potash  or  nitre  has  a  still  more  power- 
ful effect  than  that  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  the 
addition  of  these  substances  would  at  the  same  time 
tend  to  modify  the  corrosive  action  of  the  acid  products 
of  combustion.  As  a  substitute  for  gunpowder  in  all 
mining  and  blasting  operations,  however,  the  superior 
local  force  of  the  cotton  will  be  highly  valuable;  mid  it 
has  indeed  been  found  to  effect  as  much  as  four  imies 
its  weight  of  powder. 

Pockets. — The  common  modem  rockets,  which  are 
generally  employed  as  signals  or  tokens  of  rejoicing, 
may  be  described  as  tubular  cartridges  of  paper,  paste- 
board, wood,  or  metal,  filled  with  combustible  sub- 
stances, which,  on  ignition,  cause  the  cartridge  to  shoot 
rapidly  through  the  air.  The  movement  may  be  irre- 
gular, parabolic,  or  perpendicularly  upwards,  according 
as  a  small  stick  or  guide  is  attached,  or  otherwise,  to 
the  cartridge,  to  direct  its  movements.  The  principle 
on  which  rockets  rise  in  the  air  is  simple,  and  may  be 
explained  here,  once  for  all,  as  it  applies  to  all  yarietiea 
of  flying  fireworks.  A  vessel  containing  a  fluid  which 
tends  to  expand,  vrill  be  motionless  so  long  as  the  vessel 
is  closed  on  all  sides,  because  the  pressure  is  then  equal 
everywhere;  but  if  an  opening  exist,  the  pressure  will 
not  be  equal,  and  the  vessel  will  then  tend  to  move  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  pressure  exists.  If  the 
opening  be  below,  the  tendency  will  be  to  rise;  and  if 
the  expansive  force  be  great  enough,  and  the  vessel 
sufficiently  light,  the  vessel  will  obey  the  pressure,  and 
ascend.  When  the  expansive  force  is  exhausted,  it 
will  again  descend,  by  the  ordinary  influence  of  gravi- 
tation. In  the  case  of  the  rocket,  the  combustion, 
commencing  below,  creates  the  expansive  gas,  and  the 
pressure  forces  the  rocket  upwards.  The  cartridge  or 
tube,  commonly  of  pasteboard  or  pasted  ^aper,  must 
be  very  strongly  formed,  if  large,  and  intended  to 
ascend  high.  Inside  of  it  is  a  second  tube,  called  the 
soul  or  fusee  of  the  rocket,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
leave  u  vacant  space  round  the  axij,  that  the  volume 
of  elastic  gas  which  the  ignition  produces  may  act  on 
a  vacant  space.  On  account  of  its  somewhat  conical 
form,  hollow  rods,  adjustable  to  different  broaches  or 
skewers,  are  used  in  packing  the  charge,  the  cartridge 
being  sustained  by  a  copper  mould  or  cylinder  at  the 
time.  The  charge  of  sky-rockets  varies  according  to 
the  bore  of  the  cartridge.  Nitre  16,  sulphur  4,  and 
charcoal  7,  are  the  contents  and  proportions  of  the 
charge  when  the  bore  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch;  and 
the  charcoal  is  merely  increased  a  very  little  when  the 
bore  is  enlarged.  This  is  the  common  rocket,  with  the 
usual  light  of  gunpowder.  When  a  rocket  with  a 
6r///ion«  light  is  wanted,  3  parts  of  fine  steel -filings  are 
added;  and  when  the  light  called  the  Chinese-fire  is 
desired,  .3  parts  of  fine  borings  of  cast-iron  form  the 
addition  to  the  three  ingredients  first  mentioned.  These 
are  the  common  rockets:  the  sources  of  other  kinds  aad 
colours  of  light  will  be  noticed  immediately. 
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The  garniture  of  a  rocket,  aa  the  cracken,  showen  of 
fire,  Stan,  serpenti,  &  o.  are  called  which  arc  commonly 
attached  to  it,  with  what  is  termed  the  pot,  are  of 
course  cdded  hefore  igniting  the  charge  in  the  central 
tube  or  fusee.  '  The  pot  is  a  pasteboard  tube,  wider 
than  the  body  of  the  rocket,  and  one-third  of  its  length. 
After  being  strangled  at  the  bottom  like  the  mouth  of 
a  phial,  it  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  fuaee  by  means 
of  twine  and  pabte :  these  are  afterwards  covered  with 
paper.  The  garniture  is  introduced  by  the  neck,  and  a 
paper  plug  is  laid  over  it.  I'he  whole  (for  still  greater 
strengthening)  is  enclosed  within  a  tube  of  pasteboard 
terminating  in  a  cone,  which  is  firmly  pasted  to  the 
pot.  The  quick-match  is  now  finally  inserted  into  the 
soul  of  the  rocket,  and  a  light  rod  or  stick  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  whole,  to  keep  it  in  a  perpendicular 
ascent.'  The  beauty  of  the  rocket  depends  much  on 
tAe  style  of  tLa  garniture.  These,  whether  stars  or 
serpents,  are  charged  fusees,  stronger  or  weaker,  formed 
into  the  Bhai>e  wanted,  and  giving  kinds  of  light 
modified  by  the  ingredients.  Stars  which  give  golden 
•howers  are  formed  of  nitre,  10;  sulphur,  lU;  charcoal, 
4;  gunpowder,  16;  lamp-black,  '2.  PeturiL  are  sealed 
cartridges,  which  burst  in  the  air;  and  crackers  are 
square  boxes  of  pasteboard,  hooped,  and  charge!  with 
gunpowder.  But  the  finest  accompaniment  of  the 
racket  is  the  Roman  candle,  which  is  a  fusee  so  formed 
as  to  throw  out  in  succession,  as  the  combustion 
reaches  them,  very  fine  stara.  Those  stars  are  small 
cylindrical  masses  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  gunpowder, 
steeped  in  spirits  and  gunt.  The  variety  of  rockets  of 
course  depends  on  the  difference  of  size  and  garniture. 

Congreve  rockets,  first  used  in  the  attack  of  Boulogne, 
?806,  are  of  various  dimensions,  and  are  differently 
anned  as  they  are  intended  for  the  field  or  for  bom- 
bardment. Those  of  the  first  sort  caiTy  shells  or  case- 
shot;  the  others  are  armed  with  a  very  combustible 
material,  and  arc  called  carcass  rockets.  Their  fonu  is 
cylindrical,  and  they  are  composed  of  strong  metallic 
cases.  The  sticks  employed  for  regulating  their  flight 
are  of  different  lengths,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
racket.  The  carcass  rockt^s  are  anned  with  strong 
iron  conical  heads,  pierced  with  holes,  and  containing 
a  substance  as  hard  and  solid  as  iron  itself,  which, 
when  once  inflamed,  is  inextinguishable,  and  scatters 
its  burning  particles  in  every  direction.  When  this 
substance  is  consumed,  the  ball  explodes  like  a  grenade. 
The  rocket  is  projected  horizontally,  and  whizzes  loudly 
as  it  flies  through  the  air.  The  ammunition  is  divided 
into  three  ciasses — heavy,  medium,  and  lig!.t:  the  heavy 
including  all  above  forty-two  pounds;  the  medium,  those 
from  forty-two  to  twenty-four  pounds;  and  the  light, 
from  eighteen  to  six  pounds  incli'sive.  The  Congreve 
rockets  were  used  at  Leipsic  and  Copenhagen;  but  ex- 
perience has  proved  them  to  be  much  less  efficacious 
than  common  artillery,  and,  besides,  the  secret  of  their 
manufacture  is  now  known  everywhere. 

Bumb-thelis  are  spherical  cases  of  metal,  fitted  to  be 
discharged  by  cannon,  and  containing  a  central  charge 
of  gunpowder,  with  u  ii  i  xterual  charge  of  substances 
fitted  to  spread  and  inflict  injury  on  the  explosion 
of  the  powder,  which  is  ignited  by  a  fusee.  The  bombs 
also  spread  combustion  where  tliey  alight.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  la^c  sieges  of  Antwerp  by  the  French,  and 
Acre  by  the  Bri  ish,  has  shown  that  this  species  of  war- 
like machine  ii  calculated  to  rise  into  greater  import- 
ance than  it  b>.8  liithorto  done,  rendering  forts  and 
cities  uutenab  .   when  it  is  well  used. 

0(  fixed  fireworks,  or  those  whose  motion  is  confined 
to  a  spot,  as  jets,  wheels,  suns,  trees,  lances,  spirals, 
revolring  suns,  double  or  Catherine  wheels  (two  suns 
in  one  axis,  revolving  opposite  ways),  and  many  other 
beautiful  contrivances,  arc  now  common  exhibitions. 
In  all  preparations  of  a  pyrotechnic  nature,  nitre,  sul- 
phur, charcoal,  and  gunpowder,  are  the  chief  ingre- 
dients. By  means  of  spirits,  gums,  resins,  and  oils,  the 
quality  and  duration  of  the  light  are  modified,  and  the 
principal  articles  of  that  description  in  use  ore  alcohol, 
bitumen,  camphor,  wax,  turpentine,  lard,  and  the  like. 
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Again,  the  colour  of  the  fire,  on  which  so  much  of  tho 
splendour  rests,  is  modified  by  employing  other  articles. 
Coppei-filings  and  sal-ammoniac  give  a  greenish  tint 
to  flame;  zinc,  a  fine  blue;  amber,  and  very  dry  com- 
mon salt,  a  yellow;  lamp-black  produces  a  deep  red 
with  gunpowder,  and  a  pink  with  nitre  in  excess;  cam- 
phor gives  a  fine  white;  lycopodium  gives  a  rose  colour; 
and  sulphate  of  strontia,  a  beautiful  purple  light. 
Many  other  substances  arc  at  the  command  of  the 
pyrotechnist,  which  produce  variations  of  colour. 

Instanlaneoiui  Matches,  commonly  known  as  Lwc\fers, 
are  nearly  all  made  of  one  substance — the  chlorate  or 
oxy-muriate  of  potass,  Dr  lire's  formula  for  making 
the  matches  is  as  follows: — Thirty  parts  of  the  chlo- 
rate, in  fine  powder,  are  to  be  mixed  gently  with  a 
knife  upon  paper  with  ten  ports  of  very  fine  sulphur, 
eight  of  sugar,  five  of  powdered  gum-arabic,  and 
enough  of  powdered  vermillicn  to  give  a  rose  tint  to 
the  whole.  The  chlorate,  gum,  sugar,  and  vermilliou 
are  then  gently  but  well  mixed,  after  which  as  much 
water  as  will  make  a  thin  paste  is  added,  and  then  tho 
sulphur  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  whole.  A  great 
improvement,  however,  has  lately  taken  place  in  tho 
use.  The  matches  were  dipped  formerly  in  sulphuric 
acid ;  but  by  adding  a  little  more  of  the  chlorate  and 
sulphur  than  is  in  Dr  Ure's  recipe,  they  are  lighted  by 
friction  on  sand-paper,  or  any  other  rough  substance. 

Of  the  numerous  fulminating  potoders  known  to  che- 
mists, none,  comparatively  speaking,  has  any  econo- 
mical importance,  except  the  fulminate  of  mercury, 
which  is  used  for  peroiission-lool-s.  \Ve  believe  that  a 
report  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  in  1B31, 
made  by  Dr  Ure,  had  the  effect  of  introducing  the  im- 
provement of  percussion-locks  into  the  public  service. 
The  formula  which  that  report  gives  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  fulminate  is  as  follows: — Dissolve  100  parts 
of  mercury  in  1000  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  odd  the 
solution  to  830  parts  of  alcohol,  a  large  vessel  being 
used.  A  gas  rises,  which  must  be  allowed  to  escape, 
and  at  a  distance  from  flame.  When  the  eflTervescencr 
ceases,  the  contents  of  the  vessel  are  to  be  poured  out 
on  a  large  double  paper  filter  in  a  glass  funnel,  and 
cold  water  thrown  over  it  till  the  drainings  no  longer 
redden  litmus  paper.  The  powder  adhering  to  the 
vessel  ii  also  to  be  placed  on  the  filter,  with  a  little 
water.  The  superfluous  acid  thus  washed  away,  the 
powder  of  fulminate  of  mercury,  adhering  to  the  filter, 
is  lifted  away,  and  opened  out  on  plated  copper  or 
stoneware  heated  by  steam.  The  powder,  when  dried, 
is  in  the  form  of  small  gray  crystals,  and  is  then  to  be 
packed  in  small  parcels,  and  kept  close  from  the  air 
in  bottles  or  boxes.  Dr  Ure  examines  several  other 
modes  of  making  the  fulminate,  but  points  out  defects 
ina'J;  and  his  own,  though  not  free  from  them,  was 
the  one  adopted  most  generally  we  believe.  Two  and 
a  half  iiounds  of  the  fulminate,  when  prepared  for  llie 
purpose,  will  cliarge  40,000  percussion-caps,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  French  manufacturers.  The  pre- 
paration consists  in  grinding  the  fulminate  upon  marble 
with  30  per  cent,  of  water,  adding  six  parts  of  gun- 
powder for  every  ten  of  the  fulminate.  A  dough  is 
obtained,  which,  when  dried  in  the  air,  is  introduced 
in  small  fixed  portions  into  the  bottom  of  the  percussion- 
caps.  The  fulminate  was  formerly  placed  dry  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cap ;  but  of  latq  a  most  important  im- 
provement has  taken  place,  in  as  far  as  an  alloy  of 
copper  is  made  for  the  purpose,  which  contains  tlie 
fulminate  within  itself,  so  that  there  is  now  no  chance 
of  injury  by  wet,  or  danger  from  the  mixture. 

When  combustibles  are  ignited,  they  explode  with  a 
loud  noise,  and  with  un  extraordinary  degree  of  force. 
Tho  explosive  sound  is  caused  by  the  rapid  resolution  of 
the  combustibles  into  gaseous  products,  and  the  shock 
of  these  striking  upon  the  volume  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere. The  explosion  is  indeed  a  chemical  process, 
in  which  a  tangible  material  suddenly  vanishes  into 
gases,  and  is  nc  more  seen ;  its  force  depending  on  tho 
strength  of  the  charge— that  is,  the  quantity  of  elastic 
vapour  to  bo  expended. 


FICTILE    MANUFACTURES. 


Wk  employ  the  tcnn  Jiclih — {rom  Jingo,  I  fashion— to 
coiuprcheud  all  those  arts  which,  like  that  of  the  pot- 
ter, uiTolve  tho  moulding  or  foshioniug  of  crude  mate- 
rials into  determinate  formg.  Thus,  with  some  de- 
gree of  latitude,  earthenware,  porcelain,  glass,  bricks, 
tiles,  mosaic  tesserro,  cements,  artificial  gems,  and  the 
like,  may  bo  designated  Fictile  Fabrics,  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  of  woollen,  linen,  silk,  cotton,  and 
other  vegetable  and  animal  fibre,  which  are  strictly 
TEXTILE.  The  fubjects  thus  embraced  are  numerous 
and  important;  of  scientific  importance,  as  involving 
at  every  step  the  deductions  of  chemistry  and  the 
jtrinciples  of  taste ;  and  economically  so,  as  elaborating 
from  the  crude  and  apparently  worthless  materials  of 
the  soil  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  articles  of  uti- 
lity and  elegance.  Our  limited  space  precludes  the 
idea  of  a  minute  account,  and  restricts  us  merely  to 
the  leading  features  of  the  manufactures  in  question. 

EARTL  ^NWARE. 

Pottery  may  be  generally   defined   as  the  art   of 
making  vessels  from  clay,  or  from  other  mineral  sub- 
stances ground  and  rendered  plastic  like  that  body. 
The  manufacture  of  porcelain  or  china  is  not  included 
in  this  definition,  inasmuch  as  it  is  seiui-vitrified,  and 
becomes  translucent  iii  the  kiln.     The  fabrication  of 
earthenware — that  is,  mere  sun-dried  or  fire-dried  ves- 
sels of  clay — seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of 
human  arts ;   but   pottery  wich  a  painted  glaze  was 
unknown  till  about  tho  ninth  century,  when  it  was 
first  attempted  by  the  Arabs  in  Spain.     Soon  after,  it 
found  its  way  into  the  island  of  Majorca,  where  con- 
siderable progress  was  mode  in  the  art.    From  Majorca 
it  was  introduced  into  Portugal,  Italy,  and  France,  and 
thence  into  Holland.     In  the  seventeenth  century  a 
pottery  was  established  at  Burslem,  in  Stafibrdshire,  at 
which,  however,  only  the  coarsest  articles  of  brown  ware 
were  manufactured.    Subsequently,  the  glazing  of  this 
ware  bv  the  vapour  of  salt — obtained   by  .throwing 
handfuls  amongst  the  heated  articles  in  the  kiln — was 
introduced  by  Mr  Palmer;  and  in  this  state  the  manu- 
facture continued  till  1690,  when  two  Dutchmen  of  the 
name  of  Elers  commenced  at  the  same  place  the  fabri- 
cation of  red  unglazed  porcelain,  of  black  or  Egyptian 
ware — the  tint  of  which  was  produced  by  manganese — 
and  of  brown  ware  of  a  higher  glaze  and  finish  than 
had  hitherto  been  produced  in  England.     Some  years 
afterwards,  Mr  Astbury  was  led  by  accident  to  attempt 
the  admixture  of  ground  flint  with  the  finest  white 
clay — a  composition  which  yielded  not  only  a  finer  and 
whiter,  but  a  more  durable  ware  than  had  previously 
been  manufactured.     It  is  to  the  late  Jo^iah  Wedge- 
wood,  however,  that'  Hritain  is  mainly  indebted  for  the 
vast  improvements  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
middle  of  last  century  in  this  de|<.irtment  of  her  manu- 
facturing industry.     It  was  ho  who  erected  the  first 
large  factories  in  Staffordshire,  and  who,  from  his  ex- 
tensive chemical  and  mechanical  knowledge,  conjoined 
with  correct  taste,  has  made  the  stoneware  manufac- 
tures of  this  country  superior  to  thos°,  of  every  other. 

The  best  clay  for  pottery  manufacture  is  obtf.ined 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  another  of  a  quality  somewhat  in- 
ferior is  found  in  Devonshire.  These  clays  are  both 
well  suited  for  the  potter,  being  easily  worked,  stand- 
ing the  fire  well,  and  becoming  very  white  when  burnt. 
When  dug,  the  clay  should  be  cleansed  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  hand,  and  freed  from  stones.  At  the 
factory  it  is  cut  to  pieces,  and  put  into  a  cast-iron 
cylinder  about  four  feet  high  and  twenty  inches  in 
diameter.  An  upright  shaft  or  axis  revolves  in  this 
cylinder,  from  which  knives  radiate  in  ail  directions, 
Wing  so  placed,  that  the  shafts  with  the  knives 
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attached  somewhat  resembles  a  screw.  In  the  sides  of 
the  cylinder  knives  are  also  fixed,  which  reach  nearly 
to  the  shaft,  and  remain  inactive.  When  the  shan 
moves  round,  the  active  blades  cross  the  passive,  and 
operate  like  shears  in  cutting  the  clay,  which  is  by  this 
process  reduced  to  a  fine  pulp.  When  well  ground  in 
this  manner,  the  clay  is  of  the  consistence  of  cream, 
and  is  run  off  through  sieves  of  wire,  lawn,  and  silk,  so 
that  none  of  the  grosser  parts  may  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  ware.  This  clay-cream,  or  ilip,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  then  diluted  to  a  standard  density,  and  set 
aside  in  cisterns,  to  be  used  as  required. 

Vessels  made  from  clay  alone,  however,  are  found  to 
crack  upon  being  put  into  the  kiln;  and  to  prevent  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  some  siliceous  substance,  inca- 
pable of  contraction,  to  the  olay.    Ground  flint  is  most 
commonly  used  for  this  purpose.    It  is  prepared  by 
cleaning  the  flint  found  imbedded  in  chalk,  subjecting 
it   to  a  red  heat,  and  throwing  it  in  this  state  into 
water,  by  which  it  becomes  comparatively  soft.     It  is 
then  broken  by  being  placed  u'der  an  upright  shaft, 
which  moves  up  and  down  in  a  frame,  and  is  called  a 
stamper.    The  broken  flint  is  next  transferred  to  the 
flint-mill,  which  consists  of  a  strong  wooden  tub,  built 
round  a  circular  bottom,  composed  of  flat  pieces  of 
homstone.      On  the  top  of  these,  similar  flat  stones 
are  laid,  which  are  attached  to,  and  driven  by,  strong 
wooden  arms  projecting  from  an  upright  shait  in  the 
centre  of  the  box.     Into  this  tub  the  flint  is  put,  and  a 
stream  of  water  :f>  constantly  running  in,  which  greatly 
facilitates  the  grinding.    When  the  flint  is  reduced  to 
about  the  consistence  of  cream,  it  is  passed  through 
sieves,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  clay.     The  story  of 
the  accidentol  discovery  of  this  material  by  Astbury  is 
worth  recording: — While  on  a  journey  to  London,  this 
potter  was  compelled  to  seek  a  remedy  for  the  eyes  of 
his  horse,  which  seemed  to  be  rapidly  going  blind.    The 
ostler  of  an  inn  near  Dunstable  burned  a  common  black 
flintstone,  pulverised  it,  and  bl'-w  a  little  of  the  dust 
into  the  eyes  of  the  horse,  by  which  they  were  made  to 
discharge    copiously.      Astbury    having  observed  the 
white  colour  of  the  calcined  flint,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  was  then  reduced  to  powder,  immediately  con- 
jectured that  it  might  be  usefully  employed  to  improve 
the  colour  of  his  potter;        On  his  return  home  he 
availed  himself  of  his  obbt^  rvation,  and  soon  produced 
a  kind  of  ware  superior  to  any  that  had  hitherto  been 
fabricated.    The  flints  were  at  first  pounded  by  manual 
labour  in  mortars;  but  an  increased  demand  soon  com- 
pelled the  invention  of  grinding-mills  as  above. 

The  flint  and  clay  liquids  being  properly  prepared, 
they  are  next  mixed  together  in  such  proporiions  that 
the  flint  powder  will  be  to  the  dry  clay  as  one  to  five 
or  six,  according  to  the  plasticity  of  the  clay.  Some- 
times a  little  Cornish  stone  is  also  added ;  and  the 
following  are  the  proportions  generally  adopted  in  one 
of  the  principal  Staffordshire  factories  for  what  is  desig- 
nated cream  colour : — Siles,  or  ground  flint,  20  parts  ; 
clay,  100  parts;  and  Cornish  stone,  2  parts.  This  mix- 
ture is  put  into  oblong  stone  troughs  called  sl^  kilnt, 
bottomed  with  fire-i.iles,  and  placed  above  a  furnace 
flue.  Heat  is  then  applied,  and  the  water  gradually 
evaporated,  the  liquid  being  constantly  stirred  during 
the  operation.  By  this  process  the  mixture  is  formed 
into  a  fine  uniform  doughy  mass,  which  is  cut  into 
pieces,  and  heaped  together  in  a  damp  cellar,  where 
they  lie  for  the  space  of  about  six  months.  The 
clay  here  becomes  black,  e\hales  a  fetid  odour,  and  is 
supposed  to  undergo  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation. 
The  longer  the  clay-paste  is  kept,  the  finer  it  becomes 
in  the  grain ;  and  vessels  made  from  it  when  old,  Are  not 
so  apt  to  crack  aa  those  formed  &oia  newer  paste. 
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Another  operation,  called  tloping,  or  wedging,  greatly 
MBiatB  in  forming  a  fine  quality  of  clay.  This  conaigts 
in  seizing  a  mass  of  clay  in  the  hands,  tearing  or  cuttlne 
it  into  two  pieces,  and  strildng  thera  together  again  with 
a  force  sufficient  to  make  them  adhere.  This  is  re- 
peated about  twenty  or  thirty  times,  by  which  the  parts 
of  the  clay  are  completely  intermingled.  In  large  estab- 
lishments, this  operation  is  performed  by  means  of  a 
tub,  with  an  upright  revolving  shaft,  on  which  blades 
are  fixed,  the  machine  being  similar  to  that  used  when 
the  .Jay  comes  first  from  tlie  pit.  The  clay  is  forced, 
by  the  downward  pressure  of  the  blades,  through  a  pipe, 
and  is  cut  into  equal  lengths,  and  again  returned  to  the 
cylinder,  until  the  parts  ai-e  blended  together.  It  is 
■onietimet  the  practice  to  beat  the  clay  with  wooden 
nialleta;  this  practice  is  common  in  France,  and  the 
■tuff  is  afterwards  trodden  by  the  feet  on  a  clean  floor. 
In  China  and  Sweden,  oxen  are  made  to  tread  upon 
the  clay,  to  form  it  into  a  proper  dough.  A  process 
called  slapping  is  performed  by  cutting  a  large  mass  of 
day  with  a  wire,  and  striking  the  two  pieces  together 
with  considerable  force.  This  is  generally  done  as  the 
day  is  to  be  used,  either  in  the  same  apartment  in 
which  the  manufacturing  or  moulding  process  is  per- 
fonued,  or  in  an  adjoining  one. 

The  clay  being  thus  completely  kn»>"dcu,  is  put  upon 
the  ])otter'B  lathe,  where  it  is  lonned  into  articles  of 
various  shapes.  This  lathe  consists  of  an  upright  iron 
■haft,  the  lower  point  of  which  turns  in  a  socket,  and 
the  upper  is  fixed  in  a  broad  wooden  disk.  Near  the 
top  the  shaft  passes  through  a  socket  attached  to  the 
framework  of  the  lathe.  In  the  centre  is  a  pulley,  with 
grooves  of  different  circumferences,  by  which  the  speed 
of  the  shaft  can  be  increased  or  lessened  as  circum- 
■tances  require.  This  shaft  is  driven  by  a  fly-wheel, 
from  which  an  endless  belt  passes  to  the  pulley.  The 
day  i«  weighed  out  and  handed  to  the  workman  at  the 


lathe,  called  the  thrower,  who  dashes  the  mass  upon 
the  revolving  wooden  dink.  lie  then  dips  his  hands 
frequently  into  a  dish  of  water  placed  beside  the  lathe, 
and  pressing  the  clay  with  both  hands,  it  gradually 
assumes  an  irregular  conical  form.  I)y  pressing  one 
hand  upon  the  top  of  this  cone,  it  is  again  flattene<l 
down  to  a  cake,  by  which  operation  all  air-bubbles  are 
extricated.  He  next  lessens  the  speed  of  the  shaft  by 
■hifting  the  1)elt  from  a  small  to  a  larger  groove  in  the 
pulley,  and  forms  the  clay  into  the  shape  of  the  vessel 
required.  This  operation  is  called  throwing;  and  when 
performed,  the  vessel  is  cut  off  from  the  disk  by  a  wire 
attached  at  each  end  to  a  piece  of  wood.  The  vessel  is 
then  allowed  to  dry  gradually,  until  it  arrives  at  a 
certain  point  called  the  green  state,  after  which  it  is 
put  upon  a  turning-lathe,  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
worker  in  wood.  Here  it  is  turned  to  its  proper  shape 
by  a  sharp  tool,  which  also  smoothes  it,  and  ailer  this 
it  is  buniished  with  a  steel  surface. 

In  the  green  state,  also,  are  attache<l  handles  and 
other  appendagek  to  vessels,  this  being  the  point  at 
which  the  '^lay  po8!!eases  its  greatest  tenacity,  till  it 
if  burned,     .'iandles   of  teapots,  &c.   ■>re  formed  by 

Xseiiiig  the  dough  through  difl^erent  shaped  orifices, 
ch,  aa  it  issues,  is  cut  into  proper  lengths,  and  bent 
into  the  desired  forms.    These  being  formed,  are  at 
tached  to  the  venela  bjr  »  paate  called  tUp,  and  the 


■earns  are  smoothed  off  with  a  wet  sponge.  The  ware 
is  next  placed  in  an  apartment  heated  to  about  90° 
Fahrenheit,  and  fitted  all  round  with  shelving.  When 
completely  dry,  they  are  rubbed  over  with  hemp,  and 
are  then  ready  for  the  baking  kiln. 

The  articles  made  in  the  manner  above-described  are 
all  of  a  round  fonn;  but  there  are  many  which  are  of 
a  diflforont  shape,  and  require  a  different  process  in  the 
manufacture.  Oval-shaped  vessels  are  formed  by  what 
is  called  press-work,  which  is  done  in  moulds  made  of 
plaster  of  Paris.  One-half  of  the  pattern  is  made  in  the 
one  side  of  the  mould,  and  the  otner  half  in  the  other 
side.  The  parts  are  formed  to  fit  each  other  exactly, 
and  are  joined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  handles  are 
to  vessels.  Imitations  of  flowers  and  foliage  are  exe- 
cuted in  moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris.  The  clay  is  poured 
into  the  mould  in  a  thin  state,  and  is  there  left  for 
a  certain  time.  The  plaster  soon  absorbs  the  water, 
which  renders  the  clay  tough ;  and  its  thickness  depends 
upon  the  time  it  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  mould. 
These  fumiihinga,  as  they  are  called,  are  then  dried  to 
the  green  state,  and  fastened  on  with  slip. 

When  the  ware  is  ready  for  the  kiln,  the  articles  are 
placed  in  baked  fire-clay  vessels  called  sagu,  or  taggers. 
These  vessels  are  made  of  inferior  clay  by  the  work- 
men during  the  intervals  of  their  work,  and  are  from 
six  to  eight  inches  deep,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
in  diameter.  The  sags  are  packed  full  of  the  dry  ware, 
and  are  then  piled  above  each  other  in  the  kiln,  the 
bottom  of  one  sag  forming  the  cover  of  another.  These 
rude  dishes  are  necessary,  to  prevent  the  ware  from 
being  suddenly  and  unequally  heated,  and  also  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  kiln. 

The  body  of  a  pottery  kiln  is  generally  of  a  conical 
shape,  and  inside  of  this  is  the  nre-kiln,  which  is  cir- 
cular and  round  at  the  top.  When  the  kiln  is  filled 
with  the  sags,  the  doorway  is  built  up,  and  tire  ap- 
plied to  the  furnaces.  The  heat  is  increased  gradually, 
from  the  time  the  fire  is  put  on  till  the  ware  is  found 
to  be  properly  burnt.  To  ascertain  this,  the  workman 
draws  from  the  kiln  what  is  called  a  watch,  and  if  this 
is  found  to  resemble  in  colour  a  previously-burned 
vessel,  ho  allows  the  kiln  to  bum  a  little  longer,  and 
then  opens  the  doors  of  the  furnaces  carefully,  so  as  to 
lower  the  heat  by  slow  degrees.  The  burning,  or  baking, 
as  it  is  called,  usually  lasts  from  forty  to  forty-two 
hours,  after  which  the  kiln  is  allowed  to  cool  very 
slowly.  When  the  ware  is  taken  out  of  the  sags,  a 
child  makes  the  pieces  ring  with  the  handle  of  a  brush, 
used  for  dusting  them,  and  then  immerses  them  in  the 
glazing  material.  The  glaze  is  kept  in  a  large  tub,  into 
which  the  articles  are  put  by  the  child,  and  lifted  out 
by  a  man,  who  shakes  them  in  the  air,  and  places  them 
on  a  board,  to  bo  conveyed  to  the  glazing  kiln. 

'  Three  kinds  of  glazes,'  according  to  Dr  Ure, '  are 
used  in  Stafl'ordshire  —one  for  the  common  pipe-clay,  or 
cream-coloured  ware ;  another  for  the  finer  pipe-clay 
ware,  to  receive  impressions,  called  printing  body;  a 
third  for  the  ware  wnich  is  to  be  ornamented  by  paint- 
ing with  the  pencil.  The  glaze  of  the  first,  or  common 
ware,  is  composed  of  53  parts  of  white  lead,  16  of 
Cornish  stone,  36  of  ground  flints,  and  4  of  flint-glass : 
of  the  second,  26  parts  of  white  felspar,  fretted  with 
6  parts  of  soda,  2  of  nitre,  and  1  of  borax ;  to  20  pounds 
of  this  frett,  26  parts  of  felspar,  20  of  white  lead,  6  of 
ground  flints,  4  of  chalk,  1  of  the  oxide  of  tin,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  to  take  off  the 
brown  cast,  and  give  a  faint  azure  tint,  are  added.  As 
to  the  ware  which  is  to  be  painted,  it  is  covered  with 
a  glaze  composed  of  13  parts  of  the  printing  colour 
frett,  to  which  are  addled  50  parts  of  red  lead  or 
litharge,  40  of  white  lead,  and  12  of  flint ;  the  whole 
having  been  ground  together.' 

The  above  compositions  make  a  very  clear,  hard 
glaze,  which  is  not  affected  by  vegetable  acids,  and  pre- 
serves its  lustre  for  an  indefinite  time.  When  covered 
with  the  glaze,  the  vessels  are  put  into  a&ga,  which  have 
been  previously  glazed,  with  a  composition  of  13  parts 
common  salt,  and  30  parts  potash.    They  ore  then  put 
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into  the  glazing  kiln,  whicli  is  UBuallr  smaller  than  the 
biicuit  kiln,  the  gags  bein^;  piled  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  the  first  burning.  Thu  heat  of  thp  glazing  kiln  is 
Tery  low  at  first,  but  gradually  increases  until  it  roaches 
the  melting-point,  when  great  care  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  temperature  from  suddenly  falling.  To  ascer- 
tain when  the  temperature  is  high  enough,  baUs  of  red 
clay,  coated  with  fusible  lead-enamel,  are  employed. 
When  these  balls  become  of  a  slightly  dark-red  colour, 
the  temperature  is  sufiicient  to  glaze 'ordinary  pipeclay 
ware.  The  fire  is  kept  on  for  about  fourteen  hours,! 
after  which  very  little  fuel  is  added,  and  the  kiln  is 
sradually  allowed  to  cool.  The  vessels  '  a  again  tried 
by  being  slightly  struck  by  a  small  wouden  hbjimer, 
when,  if  they  ring  freely,  they  are  sound. 

The  colouring  of  pottery  is  performed  either  by  what 
may  be  called  painting,  or  by  printing.  The  colours 
used  in  producing  the  dipt  or  tponged  ware  are  of  a 
very  cheap  kind,  as  it  is  only  for  common  purposes  that 
this  material  is  employed.  In  dipt  ware,  the  colours 
are  dropped  on  before  the  ware  is  bunied;  and  in 
spongod  ware,  when  it  is  in  the  biscuit  state.  A  black 
dip  is  made  from  manganese,  ironstone,  and  nlay-slip ; 
a  drab  by  nickel  and  slip;  a  blue  by  cobalt  and  slip; 
a  yellow  by  yellow  clay  alone,  or  by  a  compound  of 
red  and  white  clay;  and  a  red  by  a  natural  red  or 
brown  clay,  which  will  bum  red. 

The  colours  ujed  for  painting  and  printing  on  ware 
are  similar  to  one  another,  excepting  that  the  colours 
for  printing  are  more  expensive;  both,  however,  form 
an  iraportuut  and  extensive  part  of  the  materials  of  a 
pottery.  The  manufacturers  of  earthenware  are  much 
occupied  with  the  improvement  of  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  colours,  as  well  as  of  the  patterns  or 
styles  that  are  produced,  and  hence  a  great  emulation 
exists  among  those  employed  in  the  trade.  The  blue 
colour  in  printing  is  produced  from  cobalt,  which  is 
used  with  fiint,  ground  glass,  pearl-ash,  white  lead, 
barytes,  china  clay,  and  oxide  of  tin  in  reducing  its 
strength;  the  brown  by  ochre,  manganese,  and  cobalt; 
the  black  by  chromate  of  iron,  nickel,  ironstone,  and 
cobalt;  the  green  by  chrome,  oxide  of  copper,  lead, 
flint,  and  ground  glass;  and  the  pink  by  chrome,  oxide 
of  tin,  whiting,  nint,  ground  glass,  and  china  clay, 
which  are  mixed  in  various  proportions,  fused  together 
at  a  hish  temperature,  then  pounded  and  mixed  with 
oil.  The  colouring  matter  is  ground  upon  a  porphyry 
slab,  with  a  varnish  prepared  from  a  pint  of  linseed 
oil  boiled  very  thick,  4  ounces  of  rosin,  half  a  pound  of 
tar,  and  half  a  pint  of  the  oil  o>'  amber.  This  transfer 
varnish  is  very  tenacious,  and  requires  to  be  liquefied 
by  heat  before  being  used. 

The  figure  or  desim  to  be  fixed  upon  the  vessel  is 
engraved  in  the  usual  way  upon  copper-plate,  TrLlch  is 
rubbed  over  with  the  colouring  matter  prepared  as 
above,  and  the  impression  is  taken  upon  a  thin  unsized 
paper  made  for  the  purpose.  The  printed  paper  is 
placed  upon  the  vessel,  and  is  rubbed  with  a  roll  of 
fiannel  about  on  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  After 
this  the  vessel  is  set  aside  for  a  little,  to  allow  the 
figure  to  become  fixed,  when  it  is  dipped  in  water,  and 
the  paper  washed  off  with  a  sponge.  The  ifnpression 
being  traiiiferred,  the  vessel  is  dipped  in  alkali  to 
destroy  the  oil,  and  then  immersed  i><  the  glazing  mat- 
ter. Printing  above  the  glaze  is  perfo  rraed  by  covering 
the  copper-plate  with  the  col^-iiiiig  matter  as  before, 
and  brushing  off  what  is  superfluous.  A  cake  of  glue, 
stiff'  enough  to  be  handled,  is  then  laid  upon  the  plate, 
which  receives  the  impressi  m  of  the  figure.  The  glue 
cake  must  be  very  cautioi'jly  lifted  off  from  the  plate, 
and  transferred  to  the  surface  of  the  glazed  ware  which 
it  is  intended  to  print.  The  same  cake  will  answer  for 
transferring  a  number  of  impressions,  by  simply  wash- 
ing its  surface. 

It  is  but  recently  since  a,  new  method  has  been 
applied  to  cause  the  colours  to  flow  or  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  ware.  This  object  is  effected  bv  washing 
fhe  saffgan  in  which  the  ware  is  placed,  previous  to  its 
being  lued  in  the  glost-kiln,  with  a  mixtuie  of  Ijme, 


common  salt,  and  olay  slip.  Dry  flows  are  also  used, 
which  answer  equally  well,  the  mixture  being  sprinkled 
on  the  bottom  of  the  saggar.  The  following  are  some 
of  those  flows : — Lime,  sal-ammoniac,  and  red  lead  or 
litharge;  lime,  common  salt,  and  soda;  and  whiting, 
lead,  salt,  and  nitre. 

The  ornaments  on  common  stoneware  vessels  are 
made  in  relief  in  France,  and  hollow  in  England,  by 
means  of  a  mould  in  relief  which  is  made  to  pass  over 
the  article.  These  hollows  aro  filled  with  a  clay  paste 
of  the  colour  required,  while  the  vessel  is  turning  upon 
a  lathe.  Network  and  variegated  decorations  are  made 
in  this  manner  by  passing  difl'erent  layers  of  coloured 
clay  over  each  other. 

Aletallic  lustres,  from  gold,  platina,  copper,  iron,  ke, 
are  produced  by  dissolving  any  of  these  metals  in  aoua 
renia,  and  applying  it  to  the  vessels.  Over  the  metallic 
solution  a  glaze  composed  of  60  parts  of  litharge,  36  of 
felspar,  and  16  of  flint,  is  put,  and  the  vessels  burned 
as  before.  These  lualrei,  as  the  wares  so  coated  are 
called,  have  a  rich  metallic  appearance,  and  would  be 
highly  prized  if  they  were  not  so  cheap  and  common. 

STONEWARB, 

This  is  a  ware  intermediate  between  common  earthen- 
ware and  porcelain,  and  may  be  described  as  a  coarse 
kind  of  porcelain,  made  from  sandy  clay,  containing 
oxide  of  iron  and  a  little  lime,  to  which  it  owes  its 
fusibility.  The  glazing  is  performed  by  throwing  com> 
mon  salt  into  the  heated  furnace ;  this  is  volatilised 
and  decomposed  by  the  joint  agency  of  the  silica  of  the 
ware  and  of  the  vapour  of  water  always  present ;  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  soda  aro  produced — the  latter  form- 
ing a  silicate  which  fuses  over  the  surface  of  the  ware, 
and  gives  a  thin  but  excellent  glaze.  The  salt  is  not 
thrown  in  until  the  kiln  has  been  raised  to  its  greatest 
necessary  temperature.  Ware  of  this  kind,  we  have 
said,  is  generally  m>^e  of  sandy  clay  and  a  little  sand, 
to  l^eep  the  body  open,  or  less  compact ;  but  for  large 
vessels,  potsherd  (which  is  ware  that  has  been  fired,  and 
then  ground)  is  employed,  to  render  the  body  still  more 
open  and  porous,  and  also  to  give  it  a  capability  of 
withstanding  sudden  heats  or  colds.  This  ware  is  much 
used  in  public  works  fo^  chemical  purposes ;  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  flame  during  burning,  whereas 
other  kinds  of  ware  are  protected  by  saggars. 

Stoneware  of  the  Wedgewood  colour  is  a  semi-vitri- 
fied ware,  which  is  not  susceptible  of  a  superfic<°'.  glaze. 
It  is  composed  either  of  barytic  tarths,  which  act  as  a 
flux  upon  the  clay,  and  form  an  enamel,  or  by  the  clay 
being  rubbed  over  with  a  compound-vitrifying  paste. 
Semi -vitrified  ware  undergoes  an  operation  called 
nmcaring,  by  which  the  vessels  do  not  require  to  Le 
immersed   in  glaze.     They  are  merely  put  into  the 

f;lazed  sags,  which  communicate  by  reverberation  a 
ustre  nearly  equal  in  brilliancy  to  glaze  itself.  '  About 
the  year  1U05,'  we  quote  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  'an  article  was  produced  called  ironttone-uiare, 
in  which,  however,  not  a  particle  of  ironstone  was 
introduced,  it  being  a  compound  principally  of  the 
Coniish  materials  above-mentioned.  This  ware  has 
nearly  all  the  properties  of  the  Japan  porcelain ;  it 
possesses  great  hardness  and  density  ;  is  sonorous,  but 
i9  deficient  in  whiteness  and  transparency,  although 
the  vitrification  is  as  complete  as  in  that  of  the  Japan. 
It  continues  to  be  made  in  great  quantities  ;  and  being 
more  durable,  is  perhaps,  though  higher  in  price,  as 
economical  as  earthenware.  It  is  a  cheap  substitute 
for  porcelain,  but  does  not  admit  of  those  fine  paint- 
ings and  splendid  decorations  which  are  applied  with 
so  much  success  on  that  more  elegant  production.' 

In  connection  with  this  departmei\t  of  pottery,  we 
may  briefly  allude  to  the  manufacture  of  crucibles-^ 
vessels  t.like  indispensable  to  the  chemist,  the  worker 
in  glass,  and  the  metallurgist.  In  this  branch  of  th« 
art  we  are  indebted  to  \Vedgewood  for  numerous 
important  improvements.  '  Crucibles,'  says  Brande, 
*  composed  of  one  part  of  pure  clay  mixed  with  about 
three  parts  of  coarse  and  pure  sand,  slowly  dried,  and 
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•nnealeil,  reuint  a  very  high  temperature  without 
fuBioii,  and  generally  retain  metallic  lubiitaiiceH ;  but 
where  the  luetaU  are  Hullereil  to  oxidiM),  there  are 
ievr  which  do  not  act  upon  any  earthen  veitel,  and 
Mine  cauH  iti  rapid  fusion,  aa  the  oxides  of  lead, 
biunuth,  &c.  Where  aaline  fluxei  are  used,  the  beat 
cruoiblnt  will  undoubtedly  suffer;  but  platinum  may 
be  employed  in  these  cases,  and  the  chemist  is  thus 
enabled  to  combat  many  difficulties  which  were  nearlv 
inrurmountable  before  this  metal  was  thus  applied. 
Whenever  silica  and  alumina  are  blended,  as  in  the 
mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  the  compound  softens,  and 
the  vessel  losen  its  shape  when  exposed  to  a  long-con- 
tinued white  heat,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  Jieuian 
crucibles;  consequently  the  most  refractory  of  all  ves- 
eels  are  those  made  entirely  of  clay,  coarsely  powdered 
burnt  clay  (potsherd)  being  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  sand.  Such  a  compound  resists  the  action  of  saline 
iiuxes  longer  than  any  other,  and  is  therefore  used  for 
pots  in  glass  furnaces.  A  Hessian  crucible,  lined  with 
purer  clay,  is  rendered  much  more  retentive;  and  a 
thin  china  cup,  or  other  dense  porcelain,  resists  the 
action  of  saline  matters  in  fusion  for  a  considerable 
time.  Plumbago  is  a  very  good  material  for  crucibles, 
applicable  tc  many  purposes;  when  mixed  with  clay, 
it  fonns  a  very  difficultly -fusible  compound,  and  is 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  air  at  nigh  tempera- 
tures ;  it  is  well  adapted  for  small  table  furnaces.' 

PORCELAIN. 

Porcelain  or  china  *  is  a  fine-grained,  compact,  very 
hard,  faintly-translucent  wat;,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds;  ong  called  hard,  and  the  other  tender.  Hard  por- 
celain is  composed  of  a  clay  containing  silica,  which  is 
infusible,  and  preserves  its  whiteness  in  a  strong  heat, 
and  of  a  flux  consisting  of  silica  and  lime.  The  glaze  of 
this  ware  is  enrthy,  and  admits  of  no  metallic  substance 
or  alkali.  Tender  porcelain  consiois  of  a  vitreous  frett, 
which  is  rendered  opaque  by  the  mixture  of  a  calca- 
reous clay.  It  is  glazed  with  artificial  glass,  into  the 
composition  of  which  silica,  alkalies,  and  lead  enter. 

Kaolin  clay  is  the  largest  ingredient  in  porcelain 
ware.  It  is  composed  of  alumina  and  silica,  and  is 
obtained  in  large  quantities  in  China,  Germany,  France, 
and  in  the  county  of  Cornwall  in  England.  Kaolin  is 
very  friable  in  the  hand,  and  is  with  difficulty  formed 
into  a  paste  or  dough  which  will  bear  to  be  worked. 
That  found  in  Cornwall  Is  whiter  than  the  foreign 
clays,  and  more  unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  is  a  de- 
composed felspar — one  of  the  constituent  minerals  of 
granite — which  has  accumulated  in  vast  quantities  in 
certain  localities,  having  been  no  doubt  washed  down 
by  rains  from  the  weathered  and  exposed  surface  of 
granitic  rocks.  At  one  time  the  use  of  this  substance 
was  unknown  in  England;  but  now  about  38,000  tons, 
worth  about  £50,000,  are  annually  exported  from  the 
south  of  England  to  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  mosaic  tesserae,  buttons,  artifi- 
cial gems,  and'  the  like.  In  some  localities,  the  kaolin 
is  found  in  the  form  of  a  fine  sediment;  in  others,  it  is 
mingled  with  coarser  alluvia,  and  requires  to  be  pre- 
pared by  running  a  stream  of  water  over  it — the  water 
carrying  off  the  finer  particles,  which  are  received  into 

*  The  term  china  is  evidently  derived  from  tlio  name  of  the 
country  which  originally  pi-oduoed  the  first  specimens  of  this 
ware ;  but  the  etyraolofrj  nf  the  word  porcelain  is  not  so  obvious. 
One  authority  says,  *  The  Portuguese  traders  were  the  means  of 
Introducing  the  flue  earthenwares  of  China  into  more  gitneral 
use  In  Europe ;  and  the  name  assigned  to  the  fabric,  as  distin- 
guithing  it  from  the  coarser  kinds  of  pottery  of  domestic  manu- 
facture, was  most  probably  given  by  them— porcellana  signifying, 
In  the  Portuguese  language,  a  cup.'  Another  authority  states, 
*  It  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  Marsdcn  that  the  word  por- 
celain, or  pnreellana,  was  applied  by  Europeans  to  the  ware  of 
China,  from  the  resemblanoe  of  its  line  polished  surface  to  that 
of  the  univalve  an  named ;  while  the  shell  itself  derived  this 
Iiatin  appellation  from  the  curved  ut  gibbous  shape  of  its  upper 
anrface,  which  was  thought  to  resemble  the  raised  baek  of  a 
jwre41«,  w  Uttle  bog.'   The  iMder  may  decide. 
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catchpools  or  punds,  and  tiiere  allowed  to  subat>1e. 
The  water  is  ne.xt  run  off,  Icavuig  a  fine  sediment, 
which  is  removed,  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for 
four  or  five  mouths,  when  it  is  ready  for  export.  In 
Prance,  the  clay  is  washed  at  the  pit,  which  is  repeated 
after  it  arrives  at  the  manufactory,  and  it  is  also  passed 
through  tine  sieves.  When  in  this  state,  felspar  rock: 
is  added,  by  the  addition  of  which  it  is  rendoreu  f  lible. 
The  felspar  is  calcined,  broken  with  stampers,  and 
alterwards  ground  in  a  homstone  mill,  to  render  it 
as  fine  as  possible.  Th's  mixture  is  poured  into  shallow 
plaster  pans,  which  absorb  the  water,  leaving  a  thick 
paste,  which  is  placed  in  damp  cellars  for  some  months 
to  rinen.  The  paste  is  again  put  into  the  plaster  pans, 
and  cut  into  small  pieces,  which  are  thoroughly  dried 
and  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  It  is  then  moistened 
and  trodden  by  workmen,  who  walk  over  it  in  every 
direction.  The  clay  is  now  ready  for  working,  which 
is  done  either  upon  the  lathe  or  by  casting  in  moulds. 
The  materials  for  making  porcelain  ware  are  much  less 
plastic  than  those  of  other  pottery  ware,  and  conse- 
quently greater  care  must  be  bestowed  on  its  manu- 
facture. When  vessels  are  made  u'lon  the  lathe,  the 
operations  are  exactly  the  same  as  for  earthenware,  but 
they  must  be  performed  with  greater  caution.  It  is 
stated  by  Dr  Uro  that  a  good  workman  at  Sevres,  in 
France,  makes  no  more  than  from  15  to  20  porcelain 
plates  in  u  day;  whereas  an  English  workman,  with 
two  boys,  will  make  from  lOUO  to  1*200  plates  of  stone- 
ware in  the  same  time. 

When  formed,  the  vessels  are  allowed  to  dry  very 
slowly,  and  are  then  put  into  the  kiln,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  used  for  burning  pottery,  in  this 
kiln  they  receive  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  by  which 
the  vessels  are  rendered  capable  of  being  handled,  and 
the  clay  loses  its  property  of  forminj^  a  paste  with 
water.  The  vessels  are  then  dipped  in  the  glaze,  which 
consists  of  felspar  rock  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
formed  into  a  paste  with  water  mingled  with  a  little 
vinegar.  When  taken  out  of  the  glaze,  the  vessels  are 
inspected,  and  the  glazing  matter  applied  with  a  hair- 
brush to  any  parts  which  may  remain  uncovered.  A 
quality  peculiar  to  porcelain  is,  that  it  softens  in  the 
fire,  for  which  reason  one  piece  cannot  be  piled  above 
another  in  the  sags,  as  is  done  with  stoneware.  Every 
porcelain  vessel  requires  a  sag  for  itself,  with  a  piece 
of  level  stoneware  in  the  bottom,  covered  with  sand. 
This  prevents  the  vessels  from  warping.  The  sags  are 
piled  above  each  other  in  the  kiln,  and  wood  put  into 
the  furnaces.  The  heat  is  i^adually  increased  for 
fifteen  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  inside  of 
the  kiln  has  a  cherry-red  colour.  The  temperature  is 
then  greatly  increased  by  putting  small  chips  of  aspen 
wood  into  the  furnace,  which  is  continued  for  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  hours.  The  whole  firing  occupies 
from  thirty  to  thirty-six  hours,  when  the  porcelain  is 
baked.  The  kiln  is  allowed  to  cool  gradually  for  three 
or  four  days;  and  when  taken  out,  tue  bottoms  of  the 
vessels  arc  covered  with  che  sand  put  into  the  saj;, 
which  is  removed  by  friction. 

Unglazed  porcelain  has  the  appearance  of  white 
marble  or  alabaster,  and  presents  none  of  that  shining 
glassy  surface  which  it  acquires  by  the  application  of 
those  vitreous  mmpositiona  called  glaze,  lii  this  state 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  buoxiit,  and  is  now  eiii- 
pl(  ■  ed  for  many  oniamental  purposes —  such  as  the 
formation  of  small  figures  or  statuettes,  vases,  medal- 
lions, and  other  imitations  of  sculpture.  The  cele- 
brated manufactory  at  Sevres  in  Ki-ance  has  long  been 
distinguished  for  works  in  porcelain  biscuit  ;  and  of 
late  years,  so  many  improvements  have  been  mode  in 
the  English  manufactories,  that  they  are  probably  not 
inferior  in  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  execution  in 
this  department  of  oruauiont.  We  have  now  before 
us  somn  ii'taffonlshire  specimens  which  have  all  the 
sharpness  and  distinctness  of  the  finest  sculptures  in 
mavble,  with  a  degree  of  translucency  which  reminds 
one  of  alabaster  or  picked  specimens  of  Parian  marble. 
]n  point  of  durability  and  non-liability  to  got  tarnished 
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or  dlfcoloured,  ornamentfi  of  porcelain  biwniit  are  vaatly  I 
lUfwrior  either  to  marble  oi  nlabaster. 

lu  pitinting  on  porcelain,  the  same  colouring  materials 
are  u»ed  aa  those  employed  in  colouring  glaii  or 
earthenware.  In  all  the  more  delicate  patterns,  they 
are  laid  on  with  a  camel-hair  i)encil,  and  generally 
previously  mixed  with  a  little  oil  of  turjientine.  Where 
several  colours  are  used,  they  often  require  various 
temperatures  for  their  perfection ;  in  which  case,  those 
that  bear  the  highest  heat  are  lirst  applied,  and  subse- 
quently those  that  are  brought  out  at  I  ■  er  tempera- 
tures. This  art  of  painting  on  porcelr,'  ,  .  in  enanul, 
is  of  the  most  delicate  description;  much  experience 
and  skill  are  required  in  it,  and  with  everr  care,  there 
are  frequent  failures;  hence  it  is  attended  with  consi- 
derable expense.  The  gilding  of  porcelain  is  generallv 
performed  by  applying  finely-divided  gold  mixed  with 
gum-water  and  borax ;  on  the  application  of  heat,  the 
gum  bums  off,  and  the  borax  vitrifying  on  the  surface, 
causes  the  gold  to  adhere:  it  is  afterwards  burnished 
with  bloodstone,  agate,  or  other  polishers. 

Porcelain  veBselg  are  very  brittle,  and  are  easily 
damaged,  which  accounts  in  some  degree  for  the  high 
price  a't  which  they  are  sold.  It  is  calculated  that 
after  being  manufactured,  one-third  of  the  articles  are 
damaged,  most  of  which  takes  place  in  the  kiln.  Eng- 
lish and  foreign  porcelains  dift'er  considerably  in  their 
composition,  which  accounts  for  their  difference  of  trans- 
parency, brittleness,  and  fitness  for  chemical  purposes. 
Thus  an  average  of  five  analyses  shows  English  porce- 
lain to  contain  about  40  per  cent,  of  silica,- '24  alumina, 
12  lime,  20  protoxide  of  iron  and  phosphate  of  lime; 
3  of  alkali,  and  a  trace  of  magnesia;  while  Chinese  and 
Berlin  specimens  yielded  about  70  silica,  25  alumina 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  2  lime,  and  less  than  2  of  alkali. 
The  German  manufacturer  do  not  employ  phosphate 
of  lime  or  bone-earth;  but  'use  felspar  instead,  the 
alkali  of  which  supplies  the  place  of  the  phosphate. 
Their  porcelain  is  thus  better  adapted  for  chemical 
purposes,  as  it  is  more  vitrified,  and  less  liable  to  be 
acted  upon  by  acids,  as  well  as  being  capable  of  with- 
standing a  very  high  degree  of  heat.  The  principal 
materials  employed  by  the  Chinese  are  known  to  be 
Jcaolin,  or  decomposed  felspar;  petuntze,  or  quartz  re- 
duced to  fine  powder;  and  the  ashes  of  fern,  which 
contain  carbonate  of  potash.  From  these  materials 
the  Chinese  have  long  prepared  a  ware  of  the  highest 
qualities — remaining  perfectly  white  after  exposure  to 
heat,  being  able  to  withstand  a  very  high  temperature 
without  fusing,  exhibiting  a  semi-vitreous  texture,  and 
a  peculiar  degree  of  transparency  ar>(l  toughness.  Eng- 
lish and  French  manufacturers  can  produce  the  same 
degree  of  whiteness  and  translucency,  but  their  ware  is 
more  fusible,  is  more  apt  to  crack  under  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  and  is  altogether  more  brittle. 

The  extent  to  which  the  fabrication  of  pottery  and 
porcelain  wares  is  now  carried  on  in  Britain,  together 
with  its  usefulness,  and  generally-acknowledged  ex- 
cellence, has  rendered  it  a  suliject  of  great  national 
importance.  '  The  raw  materials,'  says  a  recent  writer, 
*  are  of  homo  production,  and  of  little  intrinsic  value^ 
the  transport  of  which  affords  to  the  coasting-trade  a 
freightage  of  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons  annually. 
The  manufactured  articles  are  almost  wholly  proiuced 
by  manual  labour,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded 
by  machinery,  while  the  export  of  the  bulky  article  of 
earthenware  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  gives  employment, 
to  an  immense  extent,  to  the  shipping  of  this  and  other 
countries.  Nor  is  this  interesting  manufacture  without 
some  claim  in  furthering  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts, 
by  the  cultivation  of  painters,  engravers,  and  modellers, 
many  of  whom  have  displayed  talents  of  a  superior 
order  in  their  respective  lines.  In  fiower-painting,  and 
in  decoration  generally,  the  work .  of  English  artists 
cannot  be  excelled;  and  in  figure-painting  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  lately-instituted  Schools  of  Design  will 
soon  raise  them  to  the  same  superiority.  There  are 
some  considerable  manufactories  of  pottery-ware  iu  the 


north  of  England,  and  one  or  two  in  Yorkshire;  but 
the  principal  site  of  both  porcelain  and  pottery -wares 
is  in  the  motlem  borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trcnt,  which 
contains  a  population  of  about  70,000  persons,  engaged 
directly  or  indirectly  in  these  manufactures.'  The 
principal  seats  of  porcelain  manufacture  in  continental 
Europe  are  Sevres  aear  Paris,  Toumay  in  Flanderf, 
Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Florence ;  the  wares  of  Sevrdi 
being  as  yet  unequalled  in  thoir  translucency,  glaze,  and 
gilding,  and  in  the  elegance  and  taste  displayml  in  their 
shape  and  figure-paintings. 

BRICKS — TILIS. 

The  common  superficial  clay,  which  is  so  liberally 
spread  over  our  island,  must  be  familiar  to  evny  on?. 
It  is  of  various  colours — yellow,  red,  or  bluish,  according 
to  the  amount  of  iron  oxide  which  it  contains — is  more 
or  less  mixed  up  with  sand  and  fragments  of  rock — and 
when  softened,  becomes  plastic  and  tenacious.     It  is 
this  variety  that  is  ordinarily  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  bricks,  tiles,  chimney-tops,  flower-pots,  drain-pipes, 
and  the  coarser  sorts  of  earthenware.     It  will  at  once 
be  perceived  that  the  quality  of  the  manufactured  pro- 
ducts must  therefore  depend  upon  the  purity  of  the 
raw  material,  and  upon   the  care  with  which  it  is 
wrought  and  tempered.    Stones  and  other  extraneous 
impurities  can  be  readily  separated  by  washing  and 
screening,  but  admixtures  of  calcareous  or  magnesiau 
earths  cannot  be  so  got  rid  of ;  and  thus  it  happens, 
that  what   may  appear  a  fine  and  available  clay,  is 
utterly  worthless  to  the  brick  and  tile-burner.     What 
is  chiefly  necessary  is  a  due  admixture  of  alumina  apd 
silica — that  is,  clay  and  sand ;  for  though  pure  clay 
may  be  made  into  extremely  hard  bricks,  they  are  apt 
to  shrink  and  crack  '  i  the  burning;  while  too  much 
sand  renders  them  brittle  and  friable.     Excellent  na- 
tural brick-clay  occurs  in  many  localities;  and  where 
there  is  any  deficiency  of  either  ingredient,  it  can  in 
general  be  cheaply  supplied.     As  to  the  presence  of  a 
little  lime,  magnesia,  or  oxide  of  iron,  it  is  rather  liked 
than  otherwise,  these  materials  giving  agreeable  colours 
to  the  finished  article.    Thus  the  presence  of  iron  con- 
fers on   common  bricks  their  red  hue ;   magnesia  a 
dullish  gray;  and  lime  a  light  cream  or  malm  colour. 
These   adventitious  colours,  however,  cannot  be  pro- 
cured without  deterioration  of   quality,  there    being 
nothing  so  durable  as  the  pure  mixture  of  clay  and 
sand,  carefully  tempered,  and  gradually  but  strongly 
fired.    For  bricks,  slabs,  crucibles,  &c.  which  have  to 
resist  the  actioi\  of  fire,  some  of  the  coal-measure  or 
stratified  clays  are  generally  had  recourse  to;  these, 
from  their  greater  x>urity,  and  a  certain  per  centage 
of  silica,  being  suscepUble  of  a  more  thorough  baking. 
In  England,  the  Windsor,  Stourbridge,  and  Welsh  fire- 
clays are  esteemed  the  best — the  latter  yielding  those 
large  square  slabs  employed  in   the  construction  of 
drying-kilns,  brewcrs'-coppers,  suga' -boilers,  smelting- 
fumacds,  and  the  like. 

Bncka,  formed  of  the  materials  above  described,  may 
be  termed  artificial  stones;  at  least  they  have  been 
used  as  substitutes  for  stones  from  the  earliest  periods, 
and  often  with  greater  advantage  as  to  strength  and 
pennanency.  Sun-dried  bricks,  though  not  durable, 
were  formerly  used  in  many  places,  as  Egypt,  Babylon, 
&c.  and  are  still  used  in  the  East.  There,  under  a  dry 
and  equable  climate,  they  serve  the  purpose  intended; 
but  under  the  rains  and  frosts  of  our  northern  region 
they  would  be  utterly  useless.  We  have  now  before 
us  a  fragment  of  Egyptian  brick  in  all  probability 
more  than  three  thousand  years  old,  with  a  figure  in 
fresco  upon  it  as  fresh  and  brilliant  as  that  day  it  wa« 
painted  by  the  artist.  It  is  composed  of  an  earthy 
clay,  mingled  with  chopped  straw,  to  give  it  greater 
consistence,  and  has  evidently  been  subjected  to  no 
higher  heat  than  that  of  the  sun.  Exposure  in  Britain 
for  as  many  years  as  it  has  endured  centuries  in  ^gTV^t 
would  h&re  reduced  it  to  its  original  elements.  Atm- 
drying,  or  baking,  is  therefore  necessary  to  render  bricks 
sufficiently  durable  in  Northern  Europe:  and  according 
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to  the  material  of  which  they  are  compoMd,  and  the 
degree  of  heat  to  which  they  are  lubjected,  lo  in  sene- 
ralii  their  hardneii  and  durability.  The  following  i« 
the  ordinary  prooeii  of  manufacture: — ^'Tbe  clay  ie 
usually  dug  in  September,  and  oxpoied  in  heaps  of  a 
few  feet  in  height  to  the  action  of  the  iVoat  of  winter, 
which  pulverize*  and  raellowg  it.  The  small  stones  are 
then  separated  by  grinding  it  in  wator,  and  passing  it 
through  a  grating.  Tho  clay  thus  reduced  to  paste  is 
BOW  mixed  with  chalic,  ground  with  water  to  tno  con- 
sistenco  of  cream,  if  ony  calcareous  ingredient  is  to  be 
added.  After  remaining  till  it  has  acquired  sufficient 
coniistency,  it  is  finally  tempered  by  working  it  in  a 
pug'mill,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  moulded.  Before  tho 
pug-mill  was  invented,  the  clay  was  thrown  into  a 
■hallow  pit,  and  trodden  by  the  feet  of  men  or  oxen. 
When  the  clay  has  been  properly  tempered,  it  is  taken 
to  the  moulder's  bench,  and  ueparnted  into  small  pieces. 
Tlie  mould  is  a  box  of  a  size  fixed  bv  act  of  parliament, 
but  with  the  bottom  loose.  It  is  placed  on  tiut  bench, 
sprinkled  over  with  sand,  to  prevent  tho  clay  from 
sticking  to  it,  a  lump  of  the  prepared  clay  is  daHhed  in, 
and  the  top  or  superfluous  portion  scraped  off  with  a 
flat  stick.  The  newly-moulded  bricks  (with  a  little 
additional  dressing  where  necessary)  aro  carried  on  a 
wheelbarrow  to  a  shed  or  open  square,  as  the  case  mar 
be,  where,  arranged  on  each  other  diagonally,  with 
interspaces  for  the  free  passage  of  air,  they  are  allowed 
to  dry  for  a  few  days.  When  sufficiently  firm  to  bear 
handling,  they  aro  removed  to  tho  kiln.'  A  clever 
workman,  with  pro])er  assistance,  will  mould  and  dress 
about  fi'  3  thousand  bricks  per  day. 

The  burning  is  perfonned  either  in  kilni  or  in  dumps 
■^the  latter  being  large  square  piles  of  bricks  skilfully 
built  up,  with  layers  of  fuel  between,  called  brette,  and 
also  with  flues  filled  with  coal,  cinders,  and  wood,  to 
facilitate  still  more  the  process  of  combustion.  Baking 
in  kilns,  however,  is  preferable,  as  there  is  not  only  less 
waste,  and  less  fuel  consumed,  but  the  bricks  arc  sooner 
ready  for  the  market.  '  The  kiln,'  says  Dr  Ure,  '  is 
usually  13  feet  lung  by  10^  feet  wide,  and  about  12 
feet  in  height.  The  wallii  are  one  foot  two  inches  thick, 
carried  up  a  little  out  ( f  the  perpendicular,  inclining 
towards  each  other  at  tl  e  top.  Tho  bricks  are  placed 
on  flat  arches,  having  holes  left  in  them  resembling 
lattice-work;  the  kiln  is  then  covered  with  pieces  of 
tiles  and  bricks,  and  some  wood  put  in,  to  dry  them 
with  a  gentle  fire.  This  continues  two  or  three  dors 
before  they  are  ready  for  burning,  which  is  known  by 
the  smoke  turning  from  a  darkish  colour  to  transparent. 
The  mouth  or  mouths  of  the  kiln  are  now  dammed  up 
with  pieces  of  bricks  piled  one  upon  another,  and  closed 
with  wet  brick  earth,  leaving  above  it  just  room  suf- 
ficif  it  to  receive  a  fagot.  The  fagots  arc  made  of 
fi..ze,  heath,  brake,  fern,  &c.  and  tlie  kiln  is  supplied 
with  these  until  its  arches  look  white,  and  the  fire 
appoara  at  the  top;  upon  which  the  fire  is  slackened 
for  an  hour,  and  the  kiln  allowed  gradually  to  cool. 
This  heating  and  cooling  are  repeated  until  the  bricks 
are  thoroughly  burned,  which  is  generally  done  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  One  of  these  kilns  will  hold  about  twenty 
thousand  bricks.' 

Bricks,  whether  clamp  or  kiln-bumed,  are  of  difl^erent 
qualities,  according  to  the  degree  of  baking  they  have 
been  made  to  undergo.  The  most  thoroughly  bunied 
are  termed  itockt ;  the  inferior  tamel,  or  sandel  bricks  ; 
Mid  those  vitrified,  or  over-burned,  Imrrs.  As  in  tvery 
other  manufacture,  tuere  are  numerous  local  deaigim- 
tions,  having  reference  cither  to  the  quality,  colour, 
shape,  or  purposes  to  which  the  bricks  are  to  be  applied. 
Thus  the  malms  of  the  London  bricklayer  are  of  a 
yellowish  uuifonn  colour  and  texture,  prepared,  as 
already  stated,  by  an  admixture  of  ground  chalk ; 
stcondji  are  those  less  uniform  in  colour  and  texture; 
cutters  are  those  made  so  soft,  as  to  be  cut  into  form  for 
arches  of  windows;  fire  bricks  are  prepared  to  withstand 
the  heat  of  fires  and  furnaces,  and  of  such  there  are 
varieties  known  as  Welsh  lumps,  Windsors,  Sec,  paring 
bricks,  mad*  lor  the  purpose  their  name  implies;  com- 
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pass  brioki,  of  a  circular  shape,  for  lining  walls  and 
chimneys;  Dutch-elinkers,  at  one  time  imported  from 
Holland,  but  now  made  in  Kngland,  a  compact  variety 
often  used  in  stables,  about  0  inches  long,  3  broao, 
and  only  one  in  thickness;  and  Bath-brick,  a  soft  va- 
riety, the  powder  of  which  is  much  emploved  in  scour- 
ing bright  many  articles  of  furniture — as  knives,  forks, 
brass  candlesticks,  &c. 

The  floating  bricks  known  to  the  ancients,  and  re- 
cently revived  by  M.  Kabroni,  are  composed  of  a 
siliceous  or  inftisorial  earth,  commonly  known  as  fossil 
or  mountain-ineal.  This  substance  is  of  organic  origin, 
and  consists  of  55  parts  siliceous  earth,  15  magnesia, 
14  water,  12  alumina,  3  lime,  and  1  of  iron;  it  is  in- 
fusible in  tho  fire,  and  though  it  loses  about  aii  eishth 
part  of  its  weight,  its  bulk  is  scarcely  diminished, 
'  Bricks  composed  of  this  substance,'  according  to  the 
authority  already  quoted,  'either  baked  or  unbaked, 
float  in  water;  ami  a  twentieth  part  of  clay  may  be 
added  to  their  composition  without  taking  away  their 
property  of  swimming.  These  bricks  resist  water,  unite 
iicrfectly  with  lirae,  are  subject  to  no  alteration  from 
heat  or  cold,  and  the  baked  differ  from  tho  unbaked 
only  in  the  sonorous  quality  they  acquire  from  tho  fire. 
Their  strength  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  common 
bricks,  but  much  greater  in  proportion  according  to 
their  weight;  for  M.  Fabroni  found  that  a  floating 
brick  7  inches  in  length,  4}  in  breadth,  and  1  inch  tl 
lines  in  thickness,  weighed  only  14^  ounces;  whereas 
a  common  brick  weighed  5  lbs.  6}  ounces.  The  use  of 
these  bricks  may  be  very  important  in  the  construction 
of  powder  magazines  and  reverberatory  funiaces,  as 
they  are  such  bad  conductors  of  heat,  that  one  end  mav 
be  made  red-hot  while  tho  other  is  held  in  the  hand. 
They  may  also  be  employed  for  buildings  that  require 
to  be  light;  such  as  cooking-places  in  ships,  and  float- 
ing batteries,  the  parapets  of  which  would  be  proof 
against  red-hot  bullets.' 

Tiles  are  prepared  much  in  tho  same  way  as  bricks  ; 
only,  from  their  being  thinner,  and  of  a  more  intricate 
form,  they  require  to  be  made  of  finer  and  tougher 
materials,  and  are  always  burned  in  kilns.  They  are 
of  diiferent  kinds,  according  to  tho  use  to  which  they 
are  applied;  as  plain  and  pan  tiles,  ridge  tiles,  &c. 
In  some  instances  they  arc  glazed  like  brown  ware ; 
in  others  they  are  merely  coloured  red,  blue,  or  cream- 
yellow,  according  to  the  taste  of  tho  purchaser.  Tiles 
in  many  districts  form  cheap  and  durable  materials 
for  roofing,  being  less  expensive  than  slates ;  and  in 
reference  to  fire,  a  dccidecl  improvement  upon  thatch. 
For  roofing,  it  has  been  proposed  to  lessen  their  weight 
by  grooving  their  surface,  whereby  additional  stretigth 
is  also  gained,  and  their  appearance  much  impvoved. 
What  are  called  drain  tiles  are  of  recent  adoption,  and 
are  ])eculiarly  available  in  districts  where  ^here  is  a 
scarcity  of  stones.  These  tiles  aro  of  very  simple  con- 
struction— consisting  of  flat  soles,  from  10  to  14  inches 
in  length,  with  a  highly  concave  tile  placed  above,  so 
as  to  form  a  channel  of  4  inches  in  width  and  6  in 
height.  From  tho  highly  concave  shape  of  the  cover, 
they  are  able  to  resist  almost  any  degree  of  downward 
pressure ;  and  the  openings  between  each  allow  the 
water  to  percolate  into  the  channel.  As  drain-tiles  are 
not  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  the  most 
common  field-clay,  if  well  worked  and  burnt,  may  bo 
used  in  their  manufacture.  Besides  clay,  glass  and 
various  concretes  (as  mentioned  under  these  he.  <Ib) 
have  been  recently  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  '  lies 
and  water-pipes;  but  as  yet,  the  data  are  too  scanty  to 
say  with  what  degree  of  success. 

Tiles  and  bricKs,  at  one  time  made  solely  by  the 
hand,  are  now  extensively  formed  by  machines  which 
press  and  fashion  the  prepared  material  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  Thus  the  drain-tile  machine  invented  by 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  throws  out,  when  worked 
with  one  none,  from  1000  to  1500  per  hour;  and  others 
have  since  been  invented  which  exceed  that  rate;  at 
the  same  time  that  the  articles  so  moulded  are  greatly 
superior  in  shape  and  construction.    In  France;  as  weU 
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M  in  England,  aiUmpti  hftTO  been  made  to  produce 
brioka  from  dry  pulvoriied  clay  by  hydraulic  preMure: 
but  unleu  for  luoiaio  tuueiic,  and  otlier  oriiainent*! 
purpoMi,  the  oporation  in  laid  to  bo  too  tedious  and 
expeniiTe.  lu  America,  a  common  niouldin}(  ma<^hine 
will  tuni  out  about  3U,000  bricici  a  day,  not  only  of 
improved  shape  and  conipactneii,  but  lo  dry,  ai  to  bo 
ready  fur  iranipdiate  burning. 

Tne  manufuc'  iru  of  tile*  and  bricki  >rna,  till  re- 
cently, placed  under  tho  control  of  the  Kxciie,  and  lub- 
ject  to  a  duty  of  5i.  lOd.  per  thousand ;  but  now,  only  the 
latter  arc  charged — producing  an  annual  revenue  of 
upwards  of  £450,000.  We  nave  no  data  as  to  the 
amount  of  rooting  and  drain-tilea  produced  in  Britain; 
but  England  and  i^'otland  manufacture  upwards  of 
l,fi50,000,000  bricks  per  year,  indepcndeut  of  Ireland, 
upon  whose  produce  there  is  no  duty.  Makers  of 
bricks  must  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  begin  the 
manufacture,  under  a  penalty  of  ill 00;  and  all  bricks 
made  for  sale  must  be  )IA  inches  long,  2A  thick, 
and  A  wide.  But  for  this  absurd  restriction  and 
interference,  vast  improvements  would  s|)eed''y  be 
effected  both  in  the  quality,  shape,  and  appearance  of 
British  bricks ;  *  and  when  we  consider,'  laments  an 
authority, '  the  durabilitv  of  the  material,  and  the  faci- 
lity with  which  it  may  be  moulded  into  any  required 
form,  it  is  much  to  be  -egretted  that  means  are  not 
found  fur  preserving  the  revenue,  without  depriving  the 
public  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
tho  inventions  of  architects.' 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  fabri- 
cation of  flower-poti,  chimney-tops,  drain-pipci,  &c. 
which,  in  their  usual  forms,  uro  manufactured  from 
common  clay,  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  that 
for  the  finer  sorts  of  tiles.  It  may  be  observed,  how- 
over,  that  vast  improvements  have  recently  taken  place 
in  tho  preparation  of  these  articles,  not  ow  in  fashion- 
ing them  into  more  elegant  forms,  but  in  constructing 
them  of  nore  varied  materials,  whereby  they  acquire 
colours  an  >  glazes,  or  are  rendered  compact  or  porous, 
according  to  the  purpose  they  are  destined  to  serve. 
For  architectural  decorations,  figures,  vases,  &c.  on  a 
large  scale,  a  variety  of  argillaceous  compounds  are 
now  in  use,  tho  principal  of  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  terra  cotta — literally,  buked  clay.    This  com- 

Iiosition  consists  of  pipe  or  potters'  clay,  a  fine  colour- 
ess  sand  from  Ryegate,  and  pulverised  potsherds. 
These  are  worked  into  a  homogeneous  paste,  which  is 
modelled  or  cast  into  the  figure  required,  then  slowly 
dried  in  the  air,  and  ultimately  fired  to  a  strong  hard- 
ness in  a  proper  kiln.  We  may  also  here  allude  to  the 
manufacture  of  tubacco-pipes,  which,  from  the  too  pre- 
valent practice  of  smoking,  has  now  become  a  consider- 
able branch  of  national  industry.  These  pipes  are  made 
of  a  finely -ground  white  plastic  clay  (to  which  they  have 
given  the  name),  chiefly  found  in  the  Isle  of  Purbcck 
and  Dorsetshire.  This  clay  being  worked  into  paste 
and  dough,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  finer  sorts  of 
potters'  stuff,  is  next  rolled  into  cylinders  for  the  stems 
ond  into  balls  for  the  bowls.  These  are  then  pressed  to 
the  desired  form  in  metallic  moulds,  and  pierced  with 
a  wire  ;  dried  for  a  day  or  two  ;  scraped,  polished,  and 
dipped  ;  and  ultimately  fired  in  a  baking  kiln  for  ten 
or  twelve  hours.  A  clever  workman,  aided  by  a  boy, 
can  easily  make  from  five  to  six  gross  of  plaiu  pipes 
per  day. — For  MeerKhawiu,  see  No.  28, 

U03AIC  WORK. 

Tho  term  Mosaic  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  motuaikon,  elegant  or  polished:  and  is  now 
applied  to  the  art  of  imbedding  or  inlaying  in  a 
cement  fragments  of  diiTureut  coloured  substiinces,  so 
as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  picture.  This  art  was 
practised  at  a  very  early  peri  )d,  and  was  introduced 
into  Italy  by  the  Byzantine  Greeks.  Magnificent 
tpecimens  are  to  be  seen  in  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  in 
the  chapel  of  St  Lawrence  at  Florence,  where  precious 
marbles,  agates,  jaspers,  avanturines,  malachites,  &c. 
oonititute  the  colouied  teuene,    Thii  wrt  i«  aow  ad- 


mirably  imitated  by  the  potter,  tile-maker,  and  fabri- 
cator  of  pastes;  thus  bringing  it  fully  within  the  icop* 
of  our  present  treatise. 

Among  the  ancients,  mosaic  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  pavements,  for  which    it    it   admirably 
adapted;  since,  notwithstanding  its  being  frequently 
trodden  upon  and  washed,  it  is  not  injured.     At  a 
later  period,  mosaic*  were  executed  upon  walls;  and 
more  recently,  extremely  minute  mosaics,  either  for  the 
cabinet  or  fur  personal  omainent,  have  been  fabricated 
chiefly  in  Italy.     For  pavement,  the  tessene  may  either 
be  individually  coloured,  and  then  so  arranged  as  to 
produce  a  pleasing  effect,  or  each  tessera  may  be  vari- 
ously coloured  and  figured,  and  thus  produce  an  inde- 
pendent oflect,  or  an  efl'ect  only  when  in  combination 
with  others,  like  the  separate  figures  of  a  carpet.    Till 
within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  tesseliited  pave- 
ments in  Britain  were  generally  very  tame  aflikirs,  but 
now  tesseriD  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy  are  being 
fashioned  at  our  potteries,  and   the  laving  of  them 
in   halls,  and   other  public  buildings,  is  greatly   on 
the   increase.     The  usual  method  of  preparing  them 
is  thus   intelligibly   described    by   Mr   Uodd : — '  The 
tesaelated  tiles  are  formed  of  two  difierentlv-coloured 
clays,   one  imbedded   in   the  other,  and  disposed  so 
as   to  form  an  ornamental  device.     The  tile  is  first 
made  in  clay  of  one  colour,  with  a  depression  after> 
wards  to  be  filled  with  clay  of  the  otlier  colour,  and 
this  depression  is  formed  by  the  aid  of  a  mould.     In 
the  first  place,  the  mudeller  models  in  stiff  clay  an 
exact  representative  of  one  of  the  tiles,  about  an  inch 
thick,  cutting  out  to  the  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  the  depression  which  constitutes  the  device. 
When  this  is  properly  dried,  a  mould  is  made  from  it 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  and  from  this  mould  all  the  tilei 
are  produced  one  by  one.    The  ground  colour  of  tha 
tile  IS  frequently  a  brownish  clay,  with  a  yellow  device; 
but  this  may  be  varied  at  pleasure.     Let  the  colour 
be  what    it   may,   however,  the   first   clay  is  mixed 
up  very  thick,   and  pressed   into   the  mould   by  tha 
aid  of  a  spring  press.     On  leaving  the  press,  it  pre« 
sents  the  form  of  a  damp,  heavy,  uni-coloured  square 
tile  of  clay,  with  an  omamental  device  formed  by  a 
depression  below  the  common  level  of  the  surface.   The 
second  coloured  clay,  so  far  from  being  made  stiff  like 
the  first,  has  a  consistence  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
honey ;  and  herein  lies  one  of  the  niceties  of  manufac- 
ture, for  it  is  necessary  to  choose  clays  which  will  con- 
tract equally  in  baking,  although  of  different  consist- 
ence when  used.    The  tile  being  laid  on  a  bench,  the 
workman  plasters  the  honey-like  clay  on  it,  until  he 
has  completely  filled  the  depressed  device,  using  a  kind 
of  knife  or  trowel  in  this  process.    The  tile  in  this  state 
is  then  allowed  to  dry  very  gradually  for  the  Ions 
period  of  eight  weeks,  to  accommodate  the  shrinking  M 
the  clays  to  their  peculiar  natures.    After  this,  each 
tile  is  scraped  on  the  surface  with  an  edge-tool  till  the 
superfluous  portion  of  the  second  clay  is  removed,  and 
the  two  clays  become  pro])crly  visible,  one  forming  the 
ground,  and  the  other  the  device.     In  this  state  the 
tiles  are  put  in  a  "  biscuit-kiln,"  where  they  are  baked 
in  a  manner  nearly  resembling  the  baking  of  porcelain, 
but  with  especial  reference  as  to  time  and  temperature, 
to  the  quality  of  the  two  clays.      From  the  uiscuit- 
kiln  they  are  transfeiTed  to  the  dipping -room,  where 
they  are  coated  on  the  upper  surface  with  a  liquid  glaze 
by  means  of  a  brush.     Lastly,  an  exposure  to  the  heat 
of  the  glaze-kiln  for  a  period  of  twentv-four  or  thirty 
hours,  cau,^es  the  glaze  to  combine  with  the  clay,  and 
the  tiles  are  then  finished.'    Another  mode  of  produc- 
ing the  tesseree  is  by  hydraulic  pressure  of  pulverised 
clay,  either  uni-coloured  or  variegated. 

The  fabrication  of  those  pretty  ornaments  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Roman  mosaics,  is  altogether  a 
different  art.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Wyatt  in  a 
recent  communication  to  tLe  Society  of  Arts: — '  A 
plate,  generally  of  metal,  of  the  size  of  the  picture  to  be 
copied,  is  first  surrounded  by  a  margin  about  three 
quaiten  of  an  inch  from  its  surface.     This  is  then 
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CoroToil  orer  with  a  co»tlng  of  p«rhn|iii  one  qu|irt«r  of 
an  Inch  in  thickncM  of  niiutic  coniunt,  uoiiipowtl  of 
powilored  travvrtino  itone,  liiiio,  nml  HhmmhI  oil,  Thii 
II,  when  *«t,  entirely  corereit  with  iilaati-r  of  I'nria, 
iUdk  to  a  level  with  the  lurroumliuK  nmrKin,  which  i« 
ihteniteJ  to  bo  exnotljr  that  of  the  tiniihed  niofaic.  ( lu 
ihia  ii  traced  a  very  careful  outline  uf  the  picture  to 
be  copied;  and  with  a  tinu  chiiol,  juit  u«  much  in  re- 
moved, from  time  to  timo,  n«  will  admit  of  the  imuir- 
tion  of  the  little  tiiecen  of  glaM,  or,  a*  the  Italiaivi  call 
U,  "  imalto."  Thin  imuitu  it  componed  of  ^laai,  and  in 
made  in  roundt  about  lix  or  ei)(ht  inchei  in  diameter, 
and  half  an  inch  thick.  The  workman  then  pruceodH 
to  lolect  from  the  crcat  depository-  whcroiii  are  pre- 
ierved  in  trnya  nearly  10,000  vurietien  of  colour — tnovo 
he  may  rei|uiru.  which  he  worki  to  the  nmwiiiary  iliapo. 
ThU  ii  done  by  itrikiii);  the  anialto  with  a  Hharp-eilKvd 
liaramor  directly  over  a  limilar  ed^e  placed  vertically 
beneath.  The  concuHMiou  breaks  tho  imalto  to  very 
nearly  the  ihaiio  required ;  and  it  in  then  more  ncrfoctly 
ground,  by  application  to  a  loa<l  wheel  with  omerv 
powder.  The  piece  thus  shaped  is  then  moistened  with 
a  little  cement,  and  bedded  in  its  proper  situation;  and 
•o  on  until  tho  jiicture  is  finished;  wnen  tho  whole  it 
ground  down  tu  an  even  face,  and  polished.'  .Suvcral 
regularl  v-trained  artists  are  now  constantly  employed  in 
the  fabrication  of  these  mosaics  at  tho  Vatican. 

(ILASS. 

The  origin  of  glass  manufacture  is  involvud  in  tho 
greatest  obscurity,  and  hasKiveii  rise  to  much  ingenious 
■peculation,  upon  which  little  or  no  dependence  can  be 
placed.  Glass  beads  have  been  found  on  tho  bodies  of 
Egyptian  mummies,  which  aro  known  to  liavo  been 
einbalrocd  three  thousand  years  ago.  Pliny  says  that 
the  art  of  glassmaking  was  accidentally  <liscoverod  by 
some  shipwrecked  I'huL-iiiciaii  mariners,  whose  vessel  was 
laden  with  fossil  alkali,  a  component  part  of  glass.  Un 
kindling  a  tire  on  the  sand  to  prepan  some  food,  and 
placing  their  cooking  vessels  on  pieceii  nf  tho  substance 
just  iiaineil,  the  sand,  by  the  agiMicy  of  the  tire  and 
its  union  with  the  alkali,  Itecamo  vitrified  ;  hence, 
according  to  this  authority,  the  tliscovery  of  the  art. 

Tho  first  glass  manufactory  uf  any  note  was  estab- 
lished at  the  village  of  Miiranu,  near  \  eiiicc.  The  glass 
produced  here  was  superior  to  any  in  Europe,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  principal  supply  was  obtained  at  this 
place.  The  Venetians  were  long  celebrated  for  muking 
mirrors,  which  they  brought  to  considerable  perfection. 
\VindoV-gla«s  appears  to  have  been  made  in  Kngland 
in  the  middle  of  the  tiftccnth  century,  but  it  was  of  an 
inferior  description.  In  1557,  the  liner  sort  of  window- 
slasB  was  manufactured  at  Crutclicd  Friars  in  London. 
The  first  flint-glass  was  made  at  Savoy  House  in  the 
Strand  ;  and  the  first  plate-glass  for  mirrors,  coach- 
windows,  and  the  like,  was  fabricated  at  Lambeth  in 
1673,  by  Venetian  wurkiueu,  brought  over  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham. 

A  glass-house  is  usually  built  in  the  fi<.  of  a  cone, 
from  60  to  100  feet  high,  and  from  40  to  lit)  t^set  in  iIm- 
meter  at  the  base.  The  furnace  is  placed  in  :JU«  '.v^itre 
of  the  building,  and  is  generally  of  an  (.•l>lii&;  h^ur»^ 
although  sometimes  circular.  Iklow  i.>»<'  tuniat-*  i8 
an  arched  gallery,  extending  right  at^ross  tho  build- 
ing, and  terminating  in  folding-doors,  large  enough  to 
admit  a  barrow  for  carrying  out  the  ashes.  In  the 
•ides  of  the  furnace  are  apertures  called  working-holes, 
through  which  the  materials  are  put  into  the  pots,  and 
the  blowing  tubes  inserlc<l.  In  a  crown-glass  manu- 
factory, the  furnace  geneially  contains  from  four  to 
■ix  pots;  but  this  will  altogether  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  buildinc.  The  stone  used  in  constructing  glass 
furnaces  must  be  of  the  finest  quality;  that  called  tire- 
itone,  ^ot  from  Coxgreen,  in  the  nei  '^bourhood  of  New- 
castle, II  considered  the  best  for  thm  j^rpoie. 

Crown-GlasL 

Crown  or  wiudow-glass  is  usually  composed  of  pearl- 
Mb,  or  other  alkalies,  and  fine  white  «aud.    The  beat 
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■and  fur  glaamaklng  is  that  which  contains  moit 
transparent  partlvlrs,  and  this  is  fouml  in  large  quan- 
tities in  that  brought  from  Lyun  lie^is  In  Norfolk, 
and  the  western  coiMt  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  sand 
is  put  into  a  large  vat,  aii<l  ImiUng  or  coul  water  |K)urod 
upon  it  until  the  water  mm  off  clear.  It  is  than  sub- 
jected to  a  red  heat  fur  twenty-four  hours,  and  imme- 
diately on  being  taken  out  is  plunged  into  c(dd  water, 
which  divides  tne  particles  of  sand,  ami  makes  it  unite 
more  readily  with  the  alkali.  Home  put  nitre  aiQonitst 
the  sand  during  this  process,  which  consumes  any  sul- 
nliur  or  other  extraneous  matter  which  may  lie  present. 
I'he  sand  and  kelp  aro  next  inixe<l  together,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  eleven  iiarts  of  the  fonner  to  seven  or  eight 
of  the  latter.  Siiicu  the  maniifactuiv  of  soda  from 
common  salt,  tho  use  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  lime, 
instead  of  kelp,  in  the  manufacture  of  crown-glass,  is 
almost  universal;  and  from  those  alkalies  being  much 
purer,  a  better  article  is  produced. 

AVhen  the  sand  and  alkali  are  pro|ierly  mixed  to- 
gether, tho  compost  is  |>ut  into  thu  calcining  arch,  or 
rovorbcratory  furnace,  where  it  is  reduced  by  heat  to 
a  semi-Huid  state.  This  process  requires  from  three  to 
four  hours,  and  tho  frett,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  taken  out, 
placed  upon  an  iron  plate,  and  cut  into  cakes  before 
it  becomes  quite  cold.  The  calcining  furnace  is  gene- 
rally about  ten  feet  long,  seven  feet  wide,  and  two  feet 
high,  Tho  sides  and  top  aro  built  of  firti-brick,  and 
tho  rest  of  common  brick ;  and  the  bottom  must  bo  care- 
fully cemented,  tu  prevent  the  frett  from  oozing  through 
the  scams.  It  is  tho  opinion  of  most  glass  manufac- 
turers that  the  frott  should  bo  kept  for  about  six  months 
befuro  it  is  used.  If  glass  is  made  from  now  frett,  it 
is  full  of  what  are  called  seeds,  the  presence  of  which 
depreciates  the  quality  of  the  ware. 

Tho  frott  is  next  put  into  the  melting-imt,  along  with 
a  proportion  of  what  is  called  cuUet,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  broken  crown-glass.  The  melting-pot  is 
formed  of  the  finest  clay,  tliat  obtained  at  Stourbridge, 
in  Worcestershire,  being  considered  the  best  adapted 
for  this  punioflc.  The  clay  is  freed  from  all  extraneous 
pai-ticles,  which,  if  allowcti  to  remain,  would  injure  tho 
pot,  and  about  a  fourth  part  of  old  crucibles  ground  into 
a  fine  powder  is  added.  Pots  made  from  this  mixture 
resist  heat  much  better  than  when  altogether  formed 
of  the  virgin  clay.  The  pots  are  very  gradually  dried, 
being  generally  kept  for  nine  or  twelve  months  at  a 
tem])craturo  of  about  fifty  ficgroes.  They  are  after- 
wards tested  in  a  furnace  before  being  used,  and  last 
upon  an  average  for  from  eight  to  ten  weeks. 

When  the  frett  and  ciillec  aro  put  into  the  pots,  tho 
furnace  is  heated  tu  as  hi^'h  a  temperature  as  possible, 
until  the  metal  is  reduced  to  a  liquid  state.  It  is  then 
si(immed  of  all  cxtruneous  substances  which  may  be 
floating  oil  the  surlacc,  and  is  fit  for  the  operations  of 


the  workmen.  An  iron  tube,  six  or  seven  feet  in  length, 
thicker  at  one  end  than  the  other,  is  heated  and  dipp«'d 
into  tl)«  liquid  metal.  A  portion  of  glass  adheres  to 
the  end  of  the  rod,  which,  being  allowed  tu  cool  a 
little,  is  again  dipped  in,  and  gathers  more.  The  rod  is 
then  takt  i  out  and  hung  perpcndiculadly,  that  the  metal 
may  be  »qually  distributed  on  all  sidkes,  and  alto  that 
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ll  may  b«  lengtb«ne<l  nnt  beyond  th«  rml.    The  metfti 
ii  itoit  rollini  ii|)on  a  miiiMitli  iron  plate  catlo<l  the  mnr- 
Mr,  and  atterwartla  lilowii  out  ■IlKbtly.  iioaito  rt'iwiiihlo 
a  pear  In  (bape.    The  Itlower  thou  heatii  the  tnotal  tvrUw, 
blowing  it  out  between  the  bottlinu*!  when  it  in  broii;{ht 
to  a  globe  ihaiw.     Tho  glau  in  then  allowed  to  riNil  a 
little,  and  a  rml  of  iron,  called  the  iiuntff  rml,  in  nttnvh'«l 
to  the  lide  innnediately  op|M)iite  to  tho  tut>e.    Thli  ix 
done  by  dipping  tho  end  or  the  riKl  in  the  lii|uid  metal, 
which  adheruN  readily  to  tho  half-coided  glaita,  and  tho 
tube  it  detached  by  touching  it  with  n  piece  ol'  iron 
dipfied  in  cobi  water,  leaving  an  a|>erturo  in  the  glaiw 
niMMit  two  incbei  in  diameter.    Tbu  gIniM  in  again  put 
into  the  funiikcu  until  il  bat  become  iiutflciently  ductile 
to  yield  readily  to  any  imnruviion.     1'ho  workman  then 
twirli  tho  globe  round,  itowly  iit  finit,  but  al'terward* 
with  great  velocity,  during  which  the  aperture  t'onnerly 
mentioned  gradually  widen*,  niitil  it  reaches  a  certain 
point,  when  the  globe  auddenly  Hivi  open  with  a  loud 
ruffling  noiae,  and  Itucomea  a  plane  or  circular  iihect  of 
glami,  about  fifty  inchei  in  diameter.     Thin  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly iMiautiful  oi)eration,and  reouireiconiiderable 
ikill  on  the  jiart  of  the  workman.    The  circular  motion 
in  itill  continued,  until  the  iboet  ii  luffluiontly  cool  to 
retain  its  form,  when  it  in  carried  to  tho  annealing  arch 
to  bo  tempered.     Tho  punty  rod  is  detached  by  means 
of  large  snoars,  and  the  sheet  of  glasM  is  lifted  on  a 
wide-pronged  fork,  and  set  up  edgewise  in  the  kiln. 
A    kiln  will    hold   from  four  to  six    hundred  shcetH. 
When  full,  tho  mouth  is  built  up,  tlio  fire  withdrawn, 
and  the  kiln  allowed  to  no<d  as  gradually  as  possible. 
This  process  of  gradual  cooling  is  known  by  the  luimo 
of  annealing  —  a.  process  without   undergoing  which, 

?;las8,  as  well  ati  several  of  the  metals,  would  bo  so 
trittlc,  as  to  break  on  the  application  of  the  slightest 
force.  The  glass  is  then  taken  out,  the  circular  sheet 
cut  into  halves,  and  assorted  into  difl'eront  qualities, 
known  by  tho  names  of ftrilt,  iccondi,  and  thirds, 

Shcet-Olsif. 

The  process  we  havo  described  is  altogether  appli- 
cable to  crown  or  window-glnss,  but  the  manufacture  of 
sheet-glass  is  somewhat  different.  In  making  sheet- 
glass,  the  same  materials  are  used  as  in  crown-glusu,  the 
Aiflerence  being  in  tho  manner  of  forming  tho  sheet. 
When  the  metal  is  melted,  tho  workman  dips  his  tube 
into  the  pot,  and  when  he  Iiiih  iriitbcied  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  liquid  glas!<  ij.i.u  it.  he  places  it  in  a 
horizontal  position  upon  a  I  •  ned  block  of  wood.  He 
turns  the  rod  round  in  h'n  h^mi,  with  the  metal  resting 
upon  the  hollowed  M'  .i,  v  ■  icb  forms  it  into  a  solid 
cylindrical  mass.  \^  )i«i«i.  poured  upon  the  block 
during  this  o|)eratioi>,  tbc  a.,  aon  of  which  upon  the  glass 
gives  great  briliiaiH'v  tu  is  surface.  If  the  glass  was 
only  rod  hot,  on  oouiing  in  contact  with  the  water  it 
would  crack;  but  at  the  great  beat  at  which  it  must  be 
kept  so  as  to  W  ductile,  no  injury  takes  nlace.  When 
the  metal  is  sufficiently  formed  and  cooled,  tho  work- 
man blows  into  the  tube  until  ho  perceives  the  diameter 
to  be  of  the  dimensions  required,  which  depends  upon 
tho  size  of  the  sheet  to  be  made.  The  metal  is  again 
put  into  the  furnace,  and  when  softened,  the  workman 
swings  it  round  his  head,  reheats,  and  continues  to 
swing  it,  until  tho  cylindrical  mass  has  attained  what 
he  thii.kj  a  sufficient  length.  lie  then  fills  the  tube  with 
air,  and  closes  up  the  hole,  so  that  none  may  escape ; 
after  which  the  metal  is  again  put  into  the  furnace,  and 
as  it  becomes  soft,  the  air  bursts  from  the  end  opposite 
to  tho  tube,  leaving  an  aperture.  The  cylinder  is  then 
turned  round  very  quickly,  whii'h  renders  it  perfectly 
straight;  and  then,  by  applying  cold  iron  to  the  end  of 
the  glass  next  tho  tube,  a  sudden  contraction  take^ 
place,  which  separates  the  cylinder  of  glass  from  tho 
iron  tube.  The  cylinder  thus  formed  is  allowed  to  cool 
for  about  five  seconds,  and  it  is  then  split  up  length- 
wise by  drawing  a  red-hot  iron  rod  along  the  inner  side. 
The  glau  hai  next  to  be  flattened,  which  is  done  by 
softonine  it  in  a  furnace  upon  a  smooth  plate,  where, 
as  it  begws  ta  melt,  it  gradually  opens,  and  ia  smoothed 


with  a  plecA  of  charretl  woimI.  It  i*  then  carried  to  th« 
annealing  furnace  to  lie  tempered,  in  the  same  manntrr 
as  crown-glass. 

Hhevt-glasH  may  l>e  made  of  any  thickness,  and  po*< 
seises  consiilorahlu  ailvantagna  owr  miwu-glas*.  It  baa 
none  of  that  wavy  ap|<earanre  too  olten  seen  in  crown- 
glass,  and  a  larger  »<|uaro  can  Iw  nbtainod  when  thfl 
sheet  is  formed.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  sheet  of  crown- 
glass  which  will  yield  a  square  .14  inches  by  '.>•.',  wheroai 
tho  common  size  of  sheet-glass  is  -lO  inches  by  30, 

rUU-dlaM. 

The  manufactnro  of  plate-glasa  renuiros  greater  can 
than  either  of  the  two  prot'edlng  kinds,  and  the  procesa 
is  different- the  plate-glass  being  moulded,  and  not 
blown,  as  is  tho  case  with  other  kinds  of  glass-ware. 
Tho  sand  made  use  of  must  bo  the  finest  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  obtained,  ami  requires  to  Ih)  well  washed,  to 
frae  it  from  impurities,  and  passed  through  a  ffne  sieve, 
previous  to  being  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients.    At 
St  (Jobin,  in  Trance,  cryiitttlliscd  carbonate  of  soda  il 
used  as  the  alkali;  and  at  Uavenheotl,  near  St  Helen's, 
Lancashire,  the  soda  is  obtained  by  treating  sea-salt 
with  pearl-ash,  tho  result  of  which  is  carbonate  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  potash.    Tho  latter  body  is  easily  got 
rid  of,  as  i.  crystallises  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  carbonate  of  soda.    The  soda  thus  prepared  is  ex- 
ceedingly pure,  and  well  adapted  for  glass  manufacture.. 
To  these  are  added  drv  sb.ked  lime  carefully  sifted,  and 
cuUet,  as  in  crown-glass-making.    The  following  pro- 
portions are  stated  by  Dr  Ure  to  have  uniformly  vielded 
a  beautiful  glass: — 'Sand,  7  cwt.;  quicklime,  1  cwt. ; 
dry  carbonate  of  soda,  2  cwts.  !)7  lbs. ;  and  about  tho 
same  Quantity  of  cullet  as  there  is  sand.'     Mr  I'arkea 
somewhat  varies  the  formula—  namely,  siliceous  sand, 
washed  and  sifted,  7'2U  lbs. ;  alkaline  salt  or  soda,  450 
lbs. ;  quicklime,  ItO  lbs. ;  nitre,  '2!)  lbs. ;  and  brokeik 
class,  4'J'i  lbs. — in  all,  1700  lbs.;  from  which  about  1*200 
lbs.  of  good  plate  is  generally  obtained. 

These  materials  are  usually  fretted  before  being 
melted  ;  but  at  St  Oobin,  in  France,  this  is  scmetimo4 
dispensetl  with.  Two  kinds  of  cnicibles  are  required 
in  the  manufacture  of  plate-elass  ;  namely,  the  pots  in 
which  the  materials  are  melted,  and  tho  basins  from 
which  it  is  poured  upon  the  moulding  plate.  These 
crucibles  are  mode  from  a  clay  entirely  free  from  iron 
and  lime,  and  which  is  dricil,  ground,  picked,  washed 
in  water,  and  passed  through  a  ffne  hair  sieve.  Old 
crucibles  ground  to  a  powder  arc  mixed  with  tho  clay 
in  proportions  according  to  its  quality.  This  composi- 
tiou,  when  prepared,  is  called  slip,  and  is  also  used  for 
cementing  the  furnaces. 

The  materials  of  which  the  glass  is  composed  are 
first  put  into  the  pots  to  bo  fused,  which  occupies  about 
sixteen  hours,  and  then  transferred  to  the  basins.  The 
transfer  of  the  melted  glass  from  the  pots  to  the  basins 
is  called  lading,  and  is  performed  by  ladles  of  wroucht 
iron  furnished  with  long  handles.  This  second  meltmg 
is  called  refining ;  and  the  glass  is  allowed  to  remain 
other  sixteen  hours,  which  is  necessary  for  the  disen- 
gagement of  the  air-bubbles  introduced  by  the  trans- 
ferring, niid  for  giving  the  metal  the  proper  consistence 
for  casting.  For  three  hours  ])reviou8  to  the  casting, 
all  the  openings  in  the  furnace  arc  closed — an  operation 
called  stopping  the  glass,  or  performing  the  ceremony. 
The  gloss  is  tried;  and  if  found  of  the  proper  consist- 
ence, and  free  from  air-bubbles,  the  basins  arc  carried 
to  the  casting  table. 

This  table  was  formerly  made  of  copper  or  bronze, 
but  cast-iron  is  now  found  to  answer  the  purpose  better. 
It  is  about  ten  feet  long,  five  feet  broad,  and  from  six 
to  seven  inches  thick,  supported  by  a  wooden  frame 
which  rests  on  iron  wheels.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
table  are  two  parallel  bars  of  bronze,  which  support  the 
roller  in  its  progress,  and  determine  the  thickness  of 
the  glass.  The  roller  is  made  of  bronze,  and  is  run 
along  the  table  after  the  glass  is  poured  on,  to  spread 
it  equally.  When  the  liquid  glass  is  poured  upon  the 
table,  two  men  run  the  roller  slowly  and  steadily  from 
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OM  end  to  tlio  other;  and  after  two  pli^tei  hare  been 
formed,  the  roller  it  allowed  to  oool.  The  plate  of  glaei 
is  nest  inipected,  and  if  an^  air-bubbles  appear,  it  is 
out  through,  and  is  then  put  into  the  annealing  furnace, 
where  it  remains  for  flft««n  davs. 

When  tempered  and  cooled,  the  rough  edge  is  cut 
off  the  glass  by  means  of  a  diamond,  and  the  plates 
are  sorted  according  to  their  sizes;  it  being  necessary, 
when  air-bubbles  occur,  to  cut  a  larger  piece  from  one 
than  from  another.  The  next  step  is  the  grinding  of  the 
surface,  which  is  done  by  cementing  the  glass  upon  a 
horisontal  table  made  either  of  freestone  or  wood.  One 
plate  is  then  reverted  'and  suspended  over  another,  and 
ground  flint  or  sand  is  introduced  between  them.  The 
suspended  plate  is  fastened  upon  a  conical  stone,  with 
a  ball  at  the  top  for  the  workman  to  hold  it  bj.  When 
machinery  is  used  for  this  process,  the  unper  plate  is 
ikstened  to  a  square  of  cast-iron,  whicn  receiTos  a 
rotatoiy  motion  similar  to  that  communicated  by  the 
hand.  When  one  side  has  been  sulficiently  ground, 
the  plates  are  reversed,  and  the  rame  operation  per- 
formed upon  the  other.  By  this  grinding,  the  plates 
have  been  rendered  perfectly  level,  but  they  have  still 
to  be  smoothed  before  receiving  their  polish.  For  this 
puipose,  they  must  be  again  ground  with  emery  powder, 
of  increasing  degrees  of  fineness.  The  glass  is  then 
polished  on  both  surfaces,  by  means  of  wooden  blocks 
covered  with  layers  of  woollen  cloth.  The  glass  is 
fixed,  as  before,  upon  the  stone  table,  and  a  qaantitpr 
of  the  red  oxide  of  iron  (the  colcothar  of  commerce)  is 
laid  on,  and  the  surface  rubbed  with  the  covered  blocks 
till  a  perfectly  smooth  and  transparent  plate  has  been 
obtained. 

Plate-glass  is  not  alwa3rs  fashioned  by  casting.  The 
process  of  blmeing  a  plate  of  this  kind  is  ver^  similar 
to  the  mode  of  blowing  sheet-glass ;  the  diiTerences 
observable  in  the  manipulation  in  these  processes  being 
chiefly  occasioned  by  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  mass 
of  glass  operated  on.  It  is  very  difficult  to  blow  a  plate 
of  glass  of  sufficient  thickness  for  grinding  to  a  level 
surface,  and  polishing  of  a  size  larger  than  fifty  inches 
by  forty;  whereas,  by  the  process  of  casting,  plates  are 
produced  one  hundred  and  sixty  inches  by  eighty — this, 
we  believe,  being  the  largest  attempted  at  Ravenhead. 
Plate-glass  is  extensively  manufactured  into  mirrors, 
which  has  hitherto  been  done  by  applying  a  layer  of 
tinfoil,  alloyed  with  mercury,  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  glass.  The  workshop  for  executing  this  opera- 
tion is  provided  with  a  number  of  smooth  tables  of  fine 
freestone  or  marble,  truly  levelled,  having  round  their 
contour  a  rising  ledge,  within  which  there  is  a  gutter, 
or  groove,  which  terminates  by  a  slight  slope  in  a  spout 
at  one  of  the  comers.  The  glass -tinner,  standing 
towards  one  angle  of  his  table,  sweeps  and  wipes  its 
surface  with  the  greatest  care,  along  the  whole  breadth 
to  be  occupied  by  the  mirror-plato;  then  taking  a  sheet 
of  tinfoil  adapted  to  his  purpose,  he  spreads  it  on  the 
table,  and  applies  it  closely  with  a  brush,  which  re- 
moves any  folds  or  wrinkles.  The  table  being  hori- 
zontal, he  pours  over  the  tin  a  small  quantity  of  quick- 
silver, and  spreads  it  with  a  roll  of  wocllou  stuff;  so 
that  the  tinfoil  is  penetrated,  and  apparently  dissolved 
by  the  mercury.  Then  taking  the  plate  of  glass,  he 
lays  it  carefully  on  the  smooth  bed  of  tin  and  mercury, 
which  adheres  to  the  slass  in  obedience  to  the  law, 
that  bodies  contract  n  close  adhesion  whei.  they  touch 
at  all  points.  The  glass  is  then  removed  from  the 
table,  and  placed  under  heavy  weights  for  twenty-four 
hours,  so  as  to  make  the  adhesion  more  perfect  and 
durable.  Even  after  this,  a  portion  of  the  sui)erfIuous 
lackering  remains  on  the  glass,  and  has  to  be  gradually 
drained  off  bv  placing  the  plute  on  a  frame  sloped  like 
a  writiue-desk.  This  is  a  very  nice  and  difficult  opera- 
tion, and  requirek  the  most  minute  r  ..-e  to  prevent  the 
glass  from  contracting  during  the  operation,  in  which 
case  the  whole  process  must  be  recommenced.  More- 
over, the  bed  of  tin  is  easily  cracked,  and  every  one 
knows  with  what  rapidity  the  action  of  the  sun,  or  the 
least  humidity,  sixiilg  the  best  looking-glxtsesi    Such, 


till  within  ft  Nomt  poiod,  ww  th*  tadiooi  and  eapth* 
tivemodeof 'silvering' pUt«>fflMM  for  minoM.  <»>.n 
Towards  the  end  of  1848,  Sir  Thotnw  Draytoii^  jf 
Brighton,  sealed  a  patmt,  the  suhject  of  which  was  ft 
mode  of  silvering  looking-glastet  irithout  the  employ* 
ment  of  quicksilver;  and  this  by  chemioftl  instead  of 
mechanical  means.  The  materiiu  used  is  oempesed  of 
coarsely-pulverised  nitrate  of  silver,  spirits  of  harts* 
horn,  and  water.  Thit,  after  itanding  for  twenty* 
four  houn,  it  filtered,  and  an  addition  it  then  made  of 

Sirit  of  wine  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cassia.  The 
^  us  to  be  silvered  with  this  solution  must  have  a  dealt 
and  polished  surface;  it  is  to  be  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  a  wall  of  putty  or  other  suitable  material 
formed  around  it ;  so  that  the  solution  may  cover  the 
surface  of  the  glass  to  the  depth  of  from  an  eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  A  deposition  of  the  silver  then 
takes  place  in  two  hours  or  less,  and  when  the  required 
deposit  has  been  obtained,  the  solution  is  po  ..'ed  off; 
and  as  soon  as  the  silver  on  the  glass  is  perfectly  dry, 
it  is  varnished  with  a  composition  formed  by  melting 
together  equal  quantities  oi^  bees'  wax  and  tallow.  Thb 
serves  as  a  protection  to  the  residuum  which  adheres 
closely  to  the  glass,  and  affords  a  more  clear  and  bril- 
liant reflection  than  the  old  process;  besides  being  done 
in  infinitely  less  time,  and  with  no  risk  of  failure.  The 
term  *  silvering'  looking-glasses  is  rendered  by  the 
new  plan  quite  correct,  for  it  is  silver,  and  nothing  but 
silver,  whidi  converts  the  glass  into  a  mirror.  M. 
Tourasse  has  lately  improved  the  minutiss  of  Mr 
Drayton's  process,  so  that  mirrors  may  be  now  made 
in  half  an  hour,  and  this  in  any  shape  or  form — a  re- 
sult rendered  impossible  by  the  old  pressure  system, 
which  could  be  applied  only  to  flat  or  plane  surfaces. 

Still  more  recently  (August  1847),  Mr  T.  Fletcher 
of  Birmingham  has  patented  a  process  for  silvering 
mirrors,  or  rather  for  coating,  by  the  electrotype,  mir- 
rors already  silvered,  whereby  the  quicksilver  is  pro- 
tected from  injury,  and  a  stronger  reflecting  power 
given  to  the  speculum.  The  silvered  plate  is  lightly 
and  carefully  coated  on  the  back,  or  silvered  side,  with 
a  varnish  composed  of  two  ounces  of  shellac,  half  a 
pint  of  highly-rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  the  best  lampblack;  this  varnish  protects  the 
quicksilver  from  damp,  and  from  the  acid  used  in  the 
subsequent  process.  Before  the  varnish  is  quite  hard, 
shake  over  it,  from  a  muslin  bag,  finely-pulverised 
plumbago,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  or  any  other 
metallic  powder,  or  cover  it  with  metal  foil,  so  that  the 
whole  surface  may  receive  a  perfect  but  thin  metallic 
coating;  after  which  it  is  submitted  to  the  clectrotypiug 
process,  and  by  this  means  a  thin  coating  of  copper,  or 
other  metal,  will  be  precipitated  over  tlie  entire  back 
of  the  mirror. 

Flint-Olsis. 

Flint-glass,  or  crystal,  is  composed  of  Lynn  sand — 
which  is  calcined,  sifted,  and  washed  for  the  purpose — 
red  lead,  or  litharge,  and  refined  pearl-ash.  It  was 
formerly  made  of  calcined  flint,  but  the  finest  Lynn 
sand  has  been  found  to  prcluce  a  clearer  ware,  and  is 
therefore  preferred.  The  proportion  of  these  materials 
varies  in  almost  every  manufactory;  but  the  following 
proportions  were  long  ago  recoiiiiuended  by  M.  Loysel, 
the  fuel  employed  being  coal: — Fine  white  sand,  100 
parts;  red  lead,  80  to  85;  pearl-asii,  35  to  40;  nitre, 
2  to  3;  and  maneanese  a  little  more  than  \  a  part. 
The  mixture  used  by  most  manufacturers  of  the  pre- 
sent time  does  not  differ  greatly  from  tho  above.  With 
a  coal  fire,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  the  average: — 
White  sand,  9  parts;  red  lead,  6^;  and  pearl-ash,  with 
^  little  nitre,  4^.  An  excellent  crystal  may  be  ob- 
tained, however,  with  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
red  lead,  but  a  higher  temperature  is  then  required  for 
working  the  glass.  A  mixture  of  this  ancription,  re- 
commended by  Mr  Aikin,  consists  of — White  sand,  100 
parts;  purified  pearl-ash,  40;  red  lead,  35;  nitre,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  manganese,  13  parts.  When  a 
flint-glass  of  first-rate  quaHty  it  required,  purified  car* 
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Wuate  o{  potuk  ii  alwaya  employed  initead  of  pewl- 
uh.  We  may  abo  mention  that  a  considerable  quantity 
of  cullet  or  broken  ciTital  ia  in  most  oaaee  made  UM 
of— to  the  extent  perhaps  of  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  melting. 

A  flint'glaH  furnace  rariei  little  firom  those  described 
for  other  kinds  of  glass,  except  that  it  is  round  in  the 
top.  The  pots  in  which  the  glass  is  melted  are  larger 
at  the  top  than  the  bottom;  and  the  top  is  arched  over, 
that  no  dust  may  fall  in,  with  a  hole  at  the  side  for  the 
insertion  of  the  tube.  When  the  glass  is  sufficiently 
melted,  the  tube  is  inserted,  and  a  quantity  lifted  out 
upon  its  point  in  the  same  manner  as  for  crown-class. 
After  being  rolled  upon  the  marrer,  the  glass  is  blown 
out  to  a  globe  shape,  when  the  panty  rod  is  attached, 
and  by  means  of  an  instrument  resembling  a  pair  of 
sugar-tongs,  the  glass  is  moulded  to  the  form  required. 
The  shapes  into  which  flint-glass  is  manufactured  are 
so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  ahuost  impossible  to  de- 
scribe them  all.  The  operations  are  extremely  simple 
and  beautiful,  and  are  performed  with  a  rapidity  which 
is  truly  astonishing.  The  workman  is  furnished  with 
a  pair'  of  compasses,  and  a  graduated  scale,  to  measure 
the  articles  which  he  is  makmg,  by  which  they  aie  kept 
of  a  uniform  size.  When  finished,  the  articles  are  all 
weighed,  to  see  that  the  right  quantity  of  glass  has  been 
used  in  their  manufacture,  and  after  this  they  are  put 
into  the  annealing  furnace. 

Optical  glasses  are  made  from  crystal,  in  which  case 
the  utmost  care  is  necessaiy  to  keup  the  metal  entirely 
free  from  wares,  otherwise  the  glasses  will  be  useless. 
An  achromatic  object-glass  for  a  telescope  or  micro- 
scope; that  is,  au  object-glass  which  does  not  produce 
coloured  fringes  around  the  edge  of  the  image — dis- 
tinguished as  chromatic  aberration — must  consist  of 
two  lenses  made  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  differing  in 
the  proportion  which  their  refractive  bears  to  their 
dispersive  power.  Flint-glass  and  crown-glass  are  well 
adapted  for  being  formed  into  such  a  compound  lens, 
the  dispersive  power  of  the  former  being  nearly  double 
that  of^the  latter,  while  the  mean  refractive  powers  of 
the  two  kinds  are  nearly  the  same. 

BotUe-Glass. 

Bottle-glass  is  composed  of  the  coarsest  materials, 
generally  soap-boilers'  waste  and  sand.  The  following 
receipt  is  recommended  by  Dr  Ure  as  producing  a  fine 
dark-green  glass: — Dry  glauber  salts,  11  lbs.;  soaper 
salts,  12  lbs.;  half  a  bushel  of  waste  soap  ashes;  sand, 
56  lbs.;  glass  skimmings,  22  lbs.;  green  broken  glass, 
1  cwt.;  basalt,  25  lbs.  Tlie  composition  of  bottle-glass, 
however,  is  by  no  means  uniform,  it  being  varied  not 
only  in  different  establishments,  but  in  the  same  estab- 
lishment at  different  times.  The  basis  of  the  manufac- 
ture, nevertheless,  is  always  a  triple  silicate  of  soda, 
alumina,  and  lime,  the  place  of  a  portion  "^  the  lime 
being  generally  occupied  by  some  magnesia  and  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  and  that  of  a  part  of  the  alumina  (clay) 
by  peroxide  of  iron.  A  very  worthless  and  deleterious 
article  is  occasionally  produced,  with  a  view  to  facili- 
tate the  formation  of  '  crust,'  in  port-wine  bottles. 
This  is  said  to  be  managed  by  an  ovei -proportion  of 
lime,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  upon  which  the  free  acid  uf 
the  wine  acts,  and  forms  a  crust  in  a  very  short  period. 
The  practice  is  highly  reprehensible,  as  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  soluble  silicates  in  any  form. 

The  furnaces  for  preparing  bottle-glass  are  similar  to 
those  used  for  crown-glass;  and  the  raw  materials  are 
treated  much  in  the  same  way — being  generally  fretted, 
before  they  are  introduced  into  the  glass  pots,  in  arches 
attached  to  the  principal  furnace.  As  the  mixture 
always  contains  a  very  small  relative  proportion  of  the 
alkaline  ingredient,  its  vitrification  requires  a  high 
temper«turo;  but  it  is  usually  complete  in  eighteen  or 
twenty  hours.  After  the  undissolved  matt^  has  sub- 
sided, the  sandiver  skimmed  off,  and  the  glass  cooled 
down  to  blowing  consistency,  the  mass  may  be  worked 
Up  into  bottles.  For  this  purpose  the  workman  intra- 
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the  end,  Im  rolls  the  glass  upon  ft  stone,  blowinc  into 
it  at  the  same  time.  He  then  puts  the  metal  uit>  « 
brass  or  iron  mould  of  the  shape  of  the  bottle  to  b* 
made,  and  blows  through  the  tube  until  it  comes  to 
the  desired  form.  This  mould  ia  so  oentrived  as  to 
open  down  the  middle  by  means  of  a  Spring  which  the 
blower  works  with  his  foot.  The  mould  is  open  when 
he  puts  in  the  metal  at  first;  it  is  then  immediatelr 
closed,  and  opened  again  when  the  bottle  ia  formed,  - 
which  is  handed  over  to  the  finisher.  The  finisher 
detaches  the  tube  from  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and 
fixes  the  punty  rod  to  the  bottom.  He  then  wanna 
the  bottle  at  the  furnace,  and  takes  out  a  small  quan- 
tity of  metal,  which  is  turned  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  and  forms  the  rim  usually  seen  on  bottles. 
The  finisher  next  employs  a  pair  of  shears  to  give  the 
right  shape  to  the  neck:  on  one  of  the  blades  of  the 
shears  is  a  piece  of  brass  resembling  a  oork,  by  which 
the  inside  of  the  neck  is  fonu»l.  The  bottles  thus 
finished  are  sent  to  the  annealing  arch,  which  is  kept  ft 
little  below  melting-heat  until  full,  when  the  6m  ia 
allowed  to  die  out. 

Cutting— Orbidhig>— Etching. 

The  instrument  universally  employed  in  cutting  win- 
dow-glass is  the  diamond,  which  is  set  into  a  metal 
socket  attached  to  a  wooden  handle  for  this  purpose. 
The  cutting  point  of  the  diamond  must  be  a  natnra!^ 
one;  artificial  points,  as  well  as  those  produced  by 
breaking  the  diamond,  onlv  scratch  the  glass,  without 
producing  the  deep  cut  which  is  necessary.  The  best 
diamonds  for  cutting  glass  aro  called  mother  sparks, 
which  aro  sometimes  cut  down  into  a  number  of  small 
sparks,  with  a  natural  point  to  each.  It  is  thought, 
better  that  a  cutting  diamond  should  be  made  of  ft 
large  spark,  for  when  one  point  is  worn  out,  it  can  be 
tunied  and  reset,  when  another  fresh  point  is  obtained. 
The  diamonds  used  are  known  by  the  technical  name 
of  bort — that  is,  all  such  pieces  ax  are  too  small  to  be 
cut,  or  have  a  bad  colour,  and  aro  consequently  unfit 
for  ornamental  purposes. 

What  is  called  glass-cutting,  or  grinding,  is  a  sepa^ 
rate  trade  from  blowing  in  all  glass  manufactories. 
The  cutting-wheel  is  driven  by  means  of  a  belt  pro- 
ceeding from  a  large  drum  attached  to  an  engine  or 
other  moving  power.  Above  the  cutting-wheel  is  a 
conical  box,  firom  which  wet  sand  drops  upon  it,  while 
another  is  placed  below,  to  receive  the  sand  as  it  falls 
from  the  wheel.  The  wheels  used  are  three  in  number : 
the  first  is  made  of  cast-iron,  by  which  the  rough  glass 
is  ground;  the  second  of  Yorkshire  stone,  by  ^ich 
the  vessel  is  smoothed;  and  the  third  of  willow- wood, 
by  which  the  final  polish  is  communicated.  For  this 
latter  purpose,  the  wooden  wheel  is  dressed  with  rotten- 
stone  or  pumice-stone;  and  fur  imparting  the  highest 
degree  of  polish,  putty  powder  is  used.  These  wheela 
are  of  various  forms,  accorJiug  to  the  shape  of  the 
vessel  to  be  cut.  They  may  be  broad  or  narrow,  flat- 
edrad,  two-edged,  concave,  convex,  &c.  The  cutter 
holds  the  glass  to  the  wheel  while  it  is  revolving,  and 
the  most  beautiful  and  regular  figures  are  engraved  in 
this  manner  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Imitations  of 
cut-glass  vessels  are  made  br  blowing  the  soft  glass 
into  a  polished  metallic  mould,  the  form  of  which  it 
acquires  with  as  much  faithfulness  as  wax. 

As  stated  under  Chehisiry,  the  vapour  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  acts  energetically  on  glass,  and  is  sometimes 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  etching  on  this  material. 
'  The  art,'  says  Pamell,  *  may  be  practised  on  all  kinds 
of  glass,  but  the  most  proper  description  is  good  crown- 
glass.  The  facts  on  which  the  art  is  founded  are,  that 
glass  becomes  powerfully  corroded  by  exposure  to  the 
acid  in  question,  and  that  certain  parts  of  the  glass  may 
be  easily  protected  by  a  resist  varnish,  on  which  the 
acid  exerts  no  action,  except  at  a  high  temperature. 
The  varnish  usually  employed  by  artists  for  this  pur- 
pose is  either  common  turpentine  varnish,  mixed  with  ft 
little  white  lead,  or  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  isin- 
|glaa<     la  performing  the  process  on  a  small  scal«| 
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puilfied  iMM'-wax  will  be  found  to  fonn  a  conTenient 
Twnidi.  Th«  piece  of  glus  to  be  etclied  ii  firat  of  all 
warmed  in  a  coDTenient  manner,  and  one  of  iti  turfaces 
ia  then  rubbed  orer  with  the  wax — the  temperature  of 
the  glaM  being  hich  enough  to  cause  the  wax  to  melt, 
and  be  dictributed  uniformly  over  the  entire  surface. 
The  ghuM  is  then  set  aside  to  cool;  and  when  the  wax 
hae  Moome  quite  solid,  the  design  may  be  traced  with 
fc  pointed,  but  not  rery  fine  instrument,  such  as  a  bod- 
kin. Care  must  be  taken  to  cut  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  wax,  so  as  to  lay  the  glass  quito  bare 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  line.  The  next  part 
of  the  process  consists  in  the  application  of  the  acid 
vapour.  The  vessel  employed  for  this  purpose  is  a 
shallow  basin  of  lead,  or  of  Wedgewood'c  ware  (no 
slated  Tessel  should  be  employed),  large  enough  to 
UHslude  within  its  area  every  part  of  the  design  when 
the  prepared  glass  is  placed  over  it.  The  materials  for 
generatmg  hydrofluoric  acid,  consisting  of  one  part 
powdered  fluor-spar,  and  two  parts  highly  concentrated 
oil  of  ritriol,  are  introduced  into  the  Irasin,  and  well 
mixed;  the  glass  plate  is  then  laid  over  the  basin,  with 
the  waxed  side  undermost,  and  a  moderate ;  heat  (gene- 
rally a  spirit-lamp)  applied  to  disengage  the  vapour. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  heat  becoming  high 
enough  to  melt  the  wax.  After  being  exposed  to  the 
acid  fumes  for  a  few  minutes,  the  giasii  plate  may  be 
removed  and  cleaned,  when  the  desi^  will  be  found 
perfectly  etched  upon  the  surface  1  the  glass — the 
depth  of  the  lines  being  proportional  to  the  time  the 
glass  was  exposed  to  the  acid  vapour.' 

'  Btainlng—CoIoQrtng— Enamelling. 

The  art  of  staining  or  colouring  glass  is  believed  to 
be  coeval  with  the  discovery  of  the  article  itself.  It  is 
(*ertain  that  it  was  known  in  Egvpt  several  thousand 
years  since,  and  tradition  gives  the  honour  of  the  dis- 
covery to  an  Egyptian  king.  The  art  of  combining 
colours  so  as  to  produce  pictures  is  of  more  recent  date. 
The  early  specimens  of  stained  glass  exhibit  a  series 
of  different  pieces  of  various  colours,  joined  together 
like  mosaic  work,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  representation 
desired.  This  can  now  be  done  on  one  entire  sheet. 
For  a  long  period,  the  pictured  glass  used  in  cathedrals, 
&c.  was  merely  painted  on  the  surface,  and  was  con- 
sequently liable  to  be  rubbed  off.  The  colours  now  are 
incorporated  by  fusion,  and  cannot  be  obliterated  but 
bv  the  destruction  of  the  glass  itself.  The  discovery 
or  this  art  is  ascribed  to  a  painter  in  Marseilles,  who 
went  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  It 
was  afterwards  grefvtly  improved  by  the  celebrated 
Albert  Durer  and  Lucas  of  Leyden. 

All  the  pigments  used  in  painting  on  or  staining  glass 
are  oxides  of  metals  or  minerals — as  gold,  silver,  eobalt, 
manganese,  &c. — which,  after  being  laid  on,  are  sub- 
jected to  a  strong  heat,  until  they  penetrate  into  the 
body  of  the  glass,  or  become  fixed  on  its  surface,  and 
thus  give  out  their  fullest  brilliancy  and  transparency. 
Animal  and  vegetable  matters,  which  are  freely  used 
as  colouring  in  ordinary  painting,  are  wholly  excluded 
in  this,  as  the  operation  of  the  fire  would  entirely  de- 
stroy their  colouring  properties.  The  colours  that  are 
meant  to  penetrate  into  the  glass  for  the  purpose  of 
staining  it,  are  wholly  transparent,  while  those  which 
are  merely  fixed  upon  the  surface  are  only  semi-tranH- 
parent.  Any  colour  or  tint  can  be  communicated  to 
the  glasH  in  this  way,  and  the  art  is  at  present  practised 
with  great  success.  The  description  of  glass  best 
adapted  for  nainting  upon  or  staining,  is  the  finest 
crown  or  window-glass. 

Thus  the  black  oxide  of  copper  imparts  either  a 
bright  blue  or  a  full  green,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  applied,  while  the  red  oxide  of  the  same 
metal  tinges  glass  with  a  beautiful  ruby-red,  the  inten- 
sity of  which  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  peroxide 
of  iron.  Several  different  colours  may  be  communicated 
by  means  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron :  the 
former  lUone  yields  a  ditll  green,  which  may  be  made 
•0  deep,  as  to  appear  block;  while  the  latter  aSbrdi  a 
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variety  of  hues,  from  yellow  to  dark  red.  The  greenish 
colour  of  oommon  bottle-glass  is  due  chibfly  to  the 
presence  of  {trotoxide  of  iron,  iutrodneed  as  an  imparity 
m  the  materials.  Oxide  of  ooUalt  is  the  prinoipiu  vitri- 
fiable  colouring  matter  employed  ibr  the  production  of 
blue  gliw:  *  No  other  metallic  oxide,'  says  a  chemical 
authority,  '  possesses  so  intense  a  colouring  pow«r  as 
this — one  part  being  sufficient  to  afford  a  deep  blue  to 
one  thousand  parts  of  glass;  and  if  the  oxide  is  applied 
in  a  little  larger  proportion,  the  colour  becomes  so  ^.jep 
as  to  appear  black.  All  kinds  of  class  may  be  colotued 
blue  by  this  oxide  with  equal  facility,  and  the  colour  is 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  deteriorated  by  exposure  to 
the  highest  temperature  of  a  wind-futnace.'  Oxide  of 
chromium,  whioi  is  the  natural  colouring  matter  of  the 
emerald,  imparts  a  beautiftil  and  delicate  grass-green; 
oxide  of  manganese,  which  is  now  extensively  em- 
ployed, a  variety  of  sliades,  from  a  delicate  amethys- 
tine to  a  deep  violet,  or  even  black.  The  delicate 
lemon-yellow,  at  preyent  so  fashionable,  is  produced  by 
the  peroxide  of  uranium ;  a  good  yellow  by  the  chromate 
of  lead,  or  by  the  oxide  of  silver,  which  is  now,  however, 
seldom  employed.  The  splendid  ruby,  purplish-red,  and 
rose-colouied  hues  are  generally  imparted  by  the  oxide 
of  gold^  in  combination  with  the  oxide  of  some  other 
metal — as  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  antimony,  or  zinc;  gold 
by  itself  imparting  no  hue  to  the  glass. 

'  The  substances  employed,'  we  quote  from  Pamell's 
Applied  Chemistry, '  lor  rendering  colourless  and  some 
coloured  glasses  more  or  less  opaque,  like  enamel,  are 
phosphate  of  lime,  fluor-spar,  arsenious  acid,  peroxide 
of  tin,  phosphate  of  lead,  and  phosphate  of  antimony. 
Phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  the  only  one  of  these 
materials  commonly  employed  at  present,  with  the 
exception  of  fluor-spar,  is  introduced  in  the  form  of 
finely-powdered  calcined  bones,  to  the  amount  of  one- 
twentieth  to  one-thirtieth  of  the  weight  of  the  glass.  A 
very  beautiful  opaline  crystal  is  obtained  in  this  way. 

'  To  colour  glass  uniformly  throughout  its  whole  sub- 
stance, it  is  essential  that  the  colouring  oxide  be  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  glass,  and  both  be  brought  into 
a  state  of  complete  fusion.  But  glass  vessels  and  panes 
for  windows  are  coloured  very  commonly  merely  on 
their  surface,  the  body  being  an  ordinary  colourless 
glass,  such  as  good  crown-glass,  containing  a  small  pro- 
portion of  alkali.  For  this  purpose  the  metallic  oxides, 
mixed  with  vitreous  bodies  which  are  easily  fused,  and 
with  certain  fluid  vehicles,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  are 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  pane,.commonly  where  a 
design  is  required,  by  means  of  a  brush ;  but  the  pig- 
ments may  also  be  transferred  from  a  metallic  plate 
or  wooden  block  by  gentle  pressure;  the  pane  is  then 
exposed  in  an  oven,  or  muffle,  to  a  temperature  sufli- 
cient  to  fuse  the  vitreous  flux,  and  dissolve  the  colour- 
ing matter.  In  anothui  method  of  obtaining  a  sheet  of 
glass  coloured  on  one  of  its  surfaces,  the  glass-blower 
first  collects  the  proper  quantity  of  colourless  glass  on 
the  end  of  the  blowing-iron,  then  dips  this  lump  for  a 
moment  into  a  pot  of  melted  coloured  glass,  and  blows 
out  the  two  together  into  a  cylinder  or  gbbe,  which  is 
extended  into  a  flat  plate  fat  the  ordinary  manner. 
This  method  has  been  long  practised  in  Bohemia,  and 
is  now  become  very  general  for  colouring  crown-glass 
red  by  means  of  the  red  oxide  of  copper.  Ornamental 
vessels  of  flint-glass  are  also  colourad  on  their  outside 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  colourless  facets  may  be  pro- 
duced on  such  vessels  by  cutting  through  the  layer  of 
coloured  glass  into  the  substratum  of  the  colourless. 

'  A  patent  has  been  recently  obtained  for  a  method 
of  ornamenting  glass,  as  well  as  earthenware  and  porce- 
lain, by  a  process  eimilar  to  that  for  painting  or  stain- 
ing glass.  The  glass  vessel  or  plate  to  be  coloured  is 
first  of  all  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  some  adhesive 
matter,  for  which  purpose  essence  of  lavender  is  said  to 
be  preferred  bv  the  patentee;  and  on  this  coating  the 
colouring  oxides,  in  a  state  of  very  fine  ])owder,  and 
mixed  with  proper  fluxes,  are  car^lly  dusted.  The 
colour  is  then  {wrmanently  fixed  by  the  usual  process 
of  '*  firing."   Articles  of  flint-glass  an  sometimM  oma< 
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mented  with  delieaie  white  urgentino  ineruBtktioni, 
formed  of  dr^  poroelsin  clay,  cemented  into  a  solid  by 
meani  of  a  little  plaster  of  Paris.  These  figures  \mag 
theroughlj  dried,  are  placed  on  the  red-hot  bulb  of 
flint-glass,  and  are  immediately  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  glass  in  a  very  liquid  state.  The  polished 
external  layer  of  glass  gives  the  white  figures  a  veiy 
agreeable  silvery  appearance,  and  they  may  be  easily 
coloured,  if  required,  before  being  applied  to  the  glass. 
Flint-glass  vessels,  with  colonrwl  enamel  figures  on 
their  external  surface,  are  sometimes  prepared  by 
placing  the  figure  in  its  proper  place  on  the  mould  into 
which  the  vessel  is  to  be  blown.  The  glass,  at  this 
stage,  being  very  hot,  the  enamel  figure  beBomcs  firmly 
cemented  to  the  surface.' 

The  applications  of  glass  prepared  and  ornamented 
as  above,  are  almost  innumerable.  Its  use  for  windows, 
mirrors,  bottles,  decanters,  drinkin^-glasses,  and  other 
vessels  of  domestic  utility ;  for  optical  lenses,  and  the 
construction  of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus; 
for  decoi-ative  mouldings,  chandeliers,  and  articles  for 
the  boudoir;  for  beads,  spangles,  gems,  and  other  per- 
sonal ornaments — must  be  familiar  to  every  British 
reader.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  duty  in  1845,  its 
use  has  been  extended  in  horticulture  and  in  ^he  dairy; 
it  has  been  proposed  to  use  it  in  the  fabrication  of 
transparent  roofing-tiles,  and  pipes  for  the  conveyance 
of  water;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict  its  applica- 
tion, on  a  large  scale,  to  other  economical  purposes  for 
which,  by  its  beauty  and  durability,  it  is  so  eminently 
adapted.  The  manufacture  of  glass,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, is  one  of  high  national  importance,  giving  em- 
pio3rment  to  many  thousands  of  our  population,  and 
converting  into  sources  of  wealth,  comfort,  and  civilisa- 
tion, the  crudest  and  commonest  materials  of  our  soil- 

PASTES — ARTIFICIAL  CEHS. 

7'  ;>'  ■  T'  '.Ipture,  paste  is  the  term  for  a  preparation 
of  ^i..  it,  vaicined  crystal,  oxide  of  lead,  and  other 
ingredients  for  imitating  gems.  This  art  appears  to 
have  been  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  after  being 
Ic  st,  was  restored,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centur/,  by 
a  Milanese  painter.  The  general  base  of  artificial  gems 
is  a  vitreous  compound  known  as  the  '  Mayence  baso' 
or  Strass  (from  the  name  of  its  inventor.)  It  is  pre- 
pared, according  to  Fontanieu,  in  the  following  man- 
ner:—8  ounces  of  pure  rock-crystal  or  flint  in  powder, 
mixed  with  24  ounces  of  salt  of  tartar,  are  to  be 
baked,  and  left  to  cool.  The  mixture  is  to  be  after- 
wards poured  into  a  basin  of  hot  water,  and  treated 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  till  it  ceases  to  effervesce;  and 
then  the  frett  is  to  be  washed  till  the  water  comes  ofi* 
tasteless.  This  is  to  be  dried,  and  mixed  with  12 
ounces  of  fine  white  lead,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  levi- 
gated and  elutriated  with  a  little  distilled  water.  An 
ounce  of  calcined  borax  being  added  to  about  12  ounces 
of  the  preceding  mixture  in  a  dry  state,  the  whole  is 
to  be  rubbed  together  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  melte<l  iu 
a  clean  crucible,  and  poured  out  into  cold  water.  This 
vitreous  matter  must  be  dried,  and  melted  a  second 
and  a  third  time,  always  in  a  new  crucible,  and  after 
each  meltuig  poured  into  cold  water,  as  at  first — taking 
care  to  separate  the  lead  that  may  be  revived.  To  the 
third  frett,  ground  to  powder,  5  drachms  of  nitre  are  to 
be  added;  and  the  mixture  being  melted  for  the  last 
time,  a  mass  of  crystal  will  be  found  in  the  crucible  of 
a  beautiful  lustre.  Another  very  fine  white  base  may, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  be  obtainM  from  8 
ounces  of  white  lead,  2  ounces  of  powdered  borax,  i 
gram  of  manganese,  and  3  ounces  of  rock-crystal  mixed 
and  treated  aa  above. 

A  base  being  thus  prepared,  the  peculiar  colours  are 
obtained  from  the  metallic  oxides.  We  transcribe  the 
proportions  given  for  the  fabricntion  of  a  few  of  the 
more  familiar  gems : —  Yellow  diamond — 1  ounce  strass, 
and  24  grains  of  chloride  of  silver,  or  10  grains  of  glass 
of  antimony.  ColoitrUu  diamond — 3  ounces  rock-crybtal, 
8  ounoM  white  Iwd,  3  ounces  borax,  and  ^  grain  of 


manganese.  Orittital  I'uby — to  16  ounoes  stnws,  add  • 
Aiixture  of  2  drachms,  and  48  grains  of  the  precipitate 
of  caasius,  the  same  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  pre- 
pared by  nitric  add,  the  same  quantity  of  golden  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony  and  of  manganese  caMined  with 
nitre,  and  2  ounces  of  rock-crystal.  Manganese  alone, 
combined  with  the  strass,  is  sud  to  yidd  a  mby  eolour. 
Sapphin — ^24  ounoes  of  strass,  2  drachms  and  26  grains 
of  the  oxide  of  cobalt.  £merald — to  16  ounce*  rtnus 
add  1  drachm  carbonate  of  copper,  and  6  grains  glass 
of  antimony  ;  or  to  1  ounce  of  base  add  20  grains  glass 
of  antimony,  and  3  grains  oxide  of  cobalt.  Common 
opai — 1  ounce  strass,  10  grains  chloride  of  silver,  2 
grains  calcined  magnetic  ore,  and  26  grains  of  an  ab- 
sorbent earth  (probably  chalk  marl).  Topaz — 10  lbs. 
strass,  and  1^  ounce  of  calcined  iron.  Oarttet — 2  lbs. 
strass,  2  lbs.  glass  of  antimony,  and  2  drachms  of  man- 
ganese, JmeOttftt — 5000  parts  strass,  20  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  1  oxide  of  cobalt.  The  preceding  propor- 
tions, under  the  hands  of  an  experienced  manipulator, 
are  said  to  yield  imitations  so  like  tho  natural  gems, 
that  none  but  lapidaries  or  mineralogists  could  detect 
the  deception.  In  general,  the  artificial  products  are 
softer,  more  readily  scratched,  and  of  less  specific 
gravity  than  the  real  gems ;  while  their  power  of  re- 
fracting light  is  also  diflerent  —  a  test  that  can  be 
applied  without  unsetting  them. 

In  the  above  preparations,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  fabricator  produces  a  mere  amorphic  mass,  which 
must  be  subjected  to  the  wheel  of  the  lapidary  before 
it  assumes  the  ultimate  polish  and  facets  of  the  na- 
tural crystals.  Attempts  have  been  mr  ■'e,  however,  to 
produce  regularly-ciystallised  product!  from  aqueous 
solution,  by  the  agency  of  electricity;  ,\nA  in  several 
instances  the  result  has  beeu  so  satisfactory,  as  to  in- 
duce the  hope  of  accomplishing  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist  what  nature  has  produced  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  More  recently,  M.  Ebelmen  ^-l8  adopted  a 
method  to  eflect  crystallisation  based  on  the  property 
which  boracio  acid  possesses  of  dissolving  metallic 
oxides  in  the  dry  way,  and  the  volhtility  of  this  acid 
at  a  high  temperature.  It  occurrec'i  to  him  that,  by 
dissolving  alumina  and  magnesia,  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portions which  constitute  spinell'^  (for  example)  in 
fused  boracic  acid,  and  exposing  ihe  mixture  in  open 
vessels  to  the  high  ti^mperature  of  a  porcelain  furnace, 
the  affinity  of  the  alumina  for  the  ~<)^esia  might 
cause  the  separation  of  a  crystal!  j"\  aluminate,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  boracic  acid.  3y  this  means  he 
has  succeeded  in  producing  artificial  spinellc,  cymo- 
phane,  emerald,  and  other  minerals  possessing  nearly 
all  the  hardness,  transparency,  colour,  &c.  of  the  na- 
tural product.  M.  Ebelmen  is  now  hopefully  engaged 
iu  prosecuting  experiments  in  this  interesting  depart- 
ment of  chemical  knowledge. 

CEMENTS — CONCRETES — STUCCOES. 

Under  this  section  we  rank  those  compositions  gene- 
rally known  as  cements,  mortfjs,  concretes,  plasters, 
and  stuccoes.  Their  preparation,  for  the  most  part, 
involves  a  knowledge  of  chemical  principles,  and  their 
practical  application  as  ornamental  mouldings,  substi- 
tutes for  sculpture,  and  the  like,  is  an  art  as  strictly 
fictile  as  the  fabrication  of  earthenware  'or  porcelain. 

The  mortar  or  cement  employed  to  unite  stones  and 
bricks  into  a  compact  mass  m  building,  is  composed  of 
quicklime,  sand,  and  water.  Quicklime  is  procured  by 
roasting  or  calcining  limestone  in  kilns,  into  whicti 
moderate-sixed  frwments  of  the  rock  are  placed  iu 
alternate  layers  with  coal  or  turf.  By  this  process, 
water  and  carbonic  acid  r.i-e  expelled,  and  the  lime- 
stone converted  into  whas  is  called  shell  or  unslaked 
lime.  The  shells  are  then  reduced  to  powdery  quick- 
lime by  ilahing — that  is,  by  pouring  as  mudi  water 
upon  them  as  will  sufiice  to  destroy  the  cohesion  of 
their  particles.  When  intended  for  mortar,  the  quick- 
lime should  immediately  be  incorporated  with  sand, 
and  used  without  dela^,  before  it  imbibes  carbonic  acid 
from  the  Htmospaere,     '.imc,  thus  mixed  with  sand. 
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beeomes  Iwrder.and  more  cohotiTe  &nd  durable, tiutn 
if  it  were  uiod  alone.  It  is  found  that  the  laud  uoed 
in  commou  mortar  undergoes  }iitle  ov  no  change;  while 
the  lime,  eeemingly  by  crystaljisatiou.  aiheree  to  iti 

rtidee,  and  uuitee  them  together.  The  o?ment  formed 
thit  manner  continue!  to  increase  in  sttjngtb  and 
■olidity  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  hydrate  of  lime 
being  gradually  converted  into  a  carbonate.  Such  Ii 
the  rtrength  which  mortar  thus  acquires  by  time,  that 
in  some  old  buildings  the  lines  of  cement  remain  entire, 
while  the  stones  have  decayed.  Indeed,  in  the  re- 
moval of  many  old  ruins,  it  is  found  necessarjr  to  em- 
ploy the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder;  and  in  such 
oases  the  stones  more  frequently  give  way  than  the 
lines  of  mortar. 

In  making  mortar,  f  (  sand  from  a  pit  is  to  be 
preferred  to  that  taken  .n  the  sea-shore,  the  salt  of 
which  is  liable  to  ke*^t>  the  building  moist,  and  to 
weaken  the  strength  of  the  cementing  property.  The 
sand  most  proper  for  mortar  should  consist  of  angular 
particles,  not  rounded  by  attrition.  The  proportions 
of  the  lime  and  sand  to  each  other  are  varied  m  diffe- 
rent places;  the  amount  of  rand,  however,  always  ex- 
<;eeds  that  of  the  limt.  The  more  sand  that  can  be 
incorporated  with  the  lime  the  better,  provided  the 
necessary  degree  of  plasticity  be  preserved;  for  the 
cement  becomes  stronger,  and  it  also  sets  or  consoli- 
dates more  quickly  when  the  lime  and  water  are  less 
in  quantity,  and  more  subdivided.  The  purer  the  lime, 
an-'V  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  beaten  or  worked  over, 
the  more  sand  it  will  take  up,  and  the  more  firm 
and  durable  does  it  'jecomc.  In  many  cases,  modem 
builden  pay  little  o,  no  attention  to  the  slaking  and 
preparing  of  their  mortar,  which,  from  whatever  cause, 
IS  very  inferior  to  the  ancient  cements. 

When  commou  mortar  is  made  so  fluid  with  water 
M  to  be  poured  on  a  course  of  brick  or  stone-work,  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  grout.  Where  great  strength 
and  durability  are  required,  the  practice  of  grouting 
the  hearting  or  packing  of  the  walls  is  usually  adopted; 
as  by  this  means  the  interstices  are  filled,  and  the 
whole  rendered,  by  the  hardening  of  the  lime,  a  solid 
compact  mass.  Foundation  concretes  are  generally 
formed  of  small  angular  stones  w>^U  packed  and  grouted. 
Such  concretes  are  proof  against  all  moisture  and 
decay;  and  on  indifferent  sulwoils  fonn  more  resistant 
foundations  than  isolated  blocks  of  stone,  however 
large  and  heavy.  A  concrete  of  quicklime  and  well- 
sifted  gravel,  with  a  small  proportion  of  some  absorbent 
earth,  has  been  applied  with  success  by  Lord  James 
Hay  to  the  fabrication  of  drain-tiles  or  drain-tubes — 
the  <-liief  merit  of  the  invention  consisting  in  the  faci- 
lity with  which  the  object  can  be  accomplished.  The 
composition  setting  with  great  rapidity,  it  may  be 
worked  round  a  mould  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  and 
almost  immediately  covered  T.ith  the  arable  soil. 

Hydmulic  or  water  cement*,  also  called  Roman  cements, 
are  those  which  have  the  property  of  hardeiang  under 
water,  and  of  conEolidatmg  almost  immediately  on 
being  mixed.  Common  mortar,  although  it  stands  the 
effect  of  water  very  well  when  perfectly  dry,  yet  occu- 
pies a  considerable  time  in  becoming  so,  and  dissolves 
or  cnrmbles  away  if  laid  under  water  before  it  has  had 
time  to  harden.  It  is  found  that  certain  rocks  which 
possess  an  argillaceous  as  well  as  siliceous  character,  if 
mixed  with  line  or  mortar,  communicate  to  them  the 
property  of  hanlening  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  the 
mixture  has  taken  place,  as  well  under  water  as  out  o*" 
it.  6ubstan(V8  of  this  sort  have  therefore  been  made 
the  basis  of  water  cements.  The  ancient  Romans,  who 
practised  building  in  the  water,  and  particularly  in  the 
sea,  to  a  great  extent,  first  availed  themselves  oC  a 
material  of  this  kind.  They  erected  their  villas,  not 
only  on  the  sea-shure,  but  in  artificial  quays  and 
islands  constructed  in  the  water.  To  enable  them  to 
•rect  these  marine  structures,  they  fortunately  dis- 
covered, at  the  town  of  Puteoli,  a  peculiar  earth,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Ptdvu  puteohtf^,  and 
,  whiefa  is  *Ji«  sam*  «•  that  called  hj  th«  modtfm  Italians 


PetsotoNO,  chiffl^  obtained  from  Ponnoli,  near  Naples. 
This  earth  is  a  light  porous  friable  mineral,  various  in 
colour,  and  evidently  of  volcanic  ori^n ;  minevalogi. 
oiJly,  it  may  be  designated  a  ealcinedrerruginous  clay. 
Wlen  reduced  to  powder  by  beating  and  sifting,  and 
thoix)ughly  mixed  with  lime,  either  with  or  mthout 
sind,  !t  forms  a  maac  of  great  tenacity,  which,  in  a  short 
time,  cements  to  a  stouv  uarduess,  not  only  in  the  air, 
but  likewise  when  wholly  immersed  in  water.  To  ^ve 
the  composition  greater  tenacity,  it  is  occasionally 
mixed  with  bullocks'  blood  and  oil.  Dutch  trau  is  a 
somewhat  similar  substance,  which  Xised  formerly  to  be 
imported  from  Holland,  where  it  is  extensively  used  in 
hydraulic  works.  It  is  made  from  a  light  vesicular 
lava  found  near  Andemach,  on  the  Rhine. 

Of  late,  a  vast  number  of  compositions  have  come 
into  use  as  hydraulic  cements,  many  of  them  possessing 
all  the  properties  of  the  old  Roman  cement,  and  pro- 
curable at  much  less  cost.  The  precise  composition  of 
several  is  kept  secret  by  the  manufactur«>rs ;  but  it 
may  be  stated  generally,  that  lime,  such  iM  the  lias, 
which  contains  about  12  per  cent,  of  clay  and  iron,  5 
clean  sand,  and  occasionally  brick  or  pottery  dust, 
constitute  the  chief  ingredients.  Thus  Parker's  cement, 
which  is  knowQ  under  the  name  of  eompo,  and  much 
used  for  facing  houses,  watf  r-cisterns,  setting  the  foun- 
dations of  Urge  edifice',  and  the  like,  is  described  as 
follows  in  the  'Engineers'  Journal:' — This  valuable 
cement  is  made  of  the  nodules  of  indurated  and  slightly- 
ferruginous  marl,  called  by  mine-alogists  *  septaria,' 
&nd  also  of  some  other  species  of  argillaceous  limestone. 
These  are  burnt  in  conical  kilns,  with  pit-coa'i,  in  a 
similar  way  to  other  limestones,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  the  u...  of  too  much  heat,  as,  if  the  pieces  undergo 
the  slightest  degree  of  fusion,  even  on  the  surface,  they 
will  be  unfit  to  form  the  cement.  After  being  properly 
roasted,  the  calx  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  by 
^nding,  and  immediately  packed  in  barrels,  to  keep 
it  from  the  air  and  moisture.  For  use  it  is  tempered 
with  water  to  a  proper  consistence,  and  applied  at 
once,  as  it  soon  hufdens,  and  will  not  bear  being  again 
softened  down  with  wstter.  For  foundations  and  cor- 
nices exposed  to  the  weather,  it  is  usually  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  rlean  angular  sand;  for  use  as  a 
common  mortar,  with  ivbout  twice  as  much  sand;  for 
coating  walls  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  the  common 
proportions  are  three  of  sand  to  two  of  cement;  and  for 
wall's  exposed  to  extreme  dryness  or  heat,  about  two 
and  a  half  or  three  of  sand  to  one  of  cement.  For 
facing  cistern-work,  water  frontages,  &c.  nothing  but 
cement  and  water  should  be  employed.  The  same 
authority  gives  several  recipes  for  the  preparation  of 
similar  cements,  of  which  we  may  transcribe  a  few  by 
way  ■){  example: — Irt,  Good  gray  clay  4  parts;  black 
oxide  of  manganese  6  parts;  good  limestone  reduced  to 
powder  with  water  90  parts:  mix,  calcine  and  powder. 
2(i,  Mix  manganese  iron  ore  15  parts,  with  lime  85 
parts:  calcine  and  powder.  Both  this  and  the  preced- 
ing must  be  mixed  up  with  a  little  sand  for  use.  A 
piece  thrown  into  water  will  rapidly  harden.  3rf,  Fine 
clean  sand  1  cwt.;  quicklime  powder  28  lbs.;  bone 
ashes  14  lbs.  For  use  beat  up  with  water  as  quickly 
as  possible.  4th,  Three  gallons  of  clay  mixed  with  one 
of  slaked  lime,  and  exposed  for  three  hours  to  a  full 
red  heat,  are  given  as  the  constituents  of  Bniyere's 
water-cement.  6th,  The  following  preparation,  and  the 
last  which  we  shall  quote,  is  said  to  yield  a  very  dur- 
able artificial  pozzolene: — Expose  a  mixture  of  clay  or 
loam,  broken  pottery,  flints,  or  siliceous  sand,  or  broken 
bottle-glass,  with  wood  eshes,  to  a  considerable  heat  in 
a  furnace,  until  it  becomes  partially  vitrified.  Next 
grind  to  a  fine  powder,  sift  and  mix  with  one-third  of 
its  weight  of  quicklime,  also  in  fine  powder.  Pack  in 
b^rrols,  to  preserve  it  fh>in  the  air  and  moisture.  For 
use  this  composition  must  be  mixed  with  water,  and 
applied  like  Roman  cement. 

Platter,  or  the  material  whidi  is  used  to  spread 
sinooth'y  over  walls,  is  of  various  kinds.  That  which 
is  aiipUed  to  inner  walls  or  partitions,  ia  fbnued  of  oer' 
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tain  proportioM  of  iltked  lime,  fine  und,  and  water, 
wUh  mixture  of  cow  hair,  to  aiaiat  in  giring  ooheeion. 
The  lime  requiiea  to  be  sifted  .finely,  and  the  more  free 
it  ia  of  aroall  luropi  the  better,  aa  luch  lumps  are 
apt  to  swell  in  the  walls,  and  oause  blisters,  it  is  usual 
(o  allow  plaster  to  remain  some  time  made  before 
using.  The  best  plaster  is  now  prepared  by  the  pus- 
mill,  by  which  the  ingredients  are  more  thoroughly 
incorporated  than  by  the  old  process  of  hand-beating. 
Bpanish  white,  ochre,  and  other  colouring  matters,  are 
added  when  any  peculiar  tint  is  wanted ;  but  we  may 
here  remark,  that  the  most  durable  of  all  plasters,  and 
that  which  answers  best  e-^a  for  fresco-paiuring,  is 
composed  simplv  of  well  slaked  lime  and  si<^ci  rirer 
sand.  The  suruce  of  plaster  is  now  seldom  finished 
with  a  view  to  permanent  exposure — whitewashing, 
sizing  in  colours,  oil  painting,  and,  above  all,  papering, 
being  the  prevalent  fashions  of  the  day. 

Stuceo  IS  the  name  ordinarily  given  to  plaster  of 
Paris,  which  is  gypsum  reduced  to  a  powder  by  heat 
and  grinding;  but  the  term  xtuccoes  is  further  extended 
to  embraoa  all  those  comftositions  with  which  walls  are 
coated  or  ompmonted,  in  imitation  of  stone.  Oypsum, 
which  is  found  in  roundish  hard  masses,  is  properly  a 
sulphate  of  lime;  and  like  all  other  varieties  of  lime,  it 
has  a  strong  power  of  absorbing  water.  The  practice  is 
to  put  the  maB!>es  into  a  het-ted  oven,  and  when  duly 
baked,  to  take  them  out  and  grind  them  to  powder  in  a 
mill.  This  powder,  when  sifted,  is  a  beautif\il  white 
substance,  resembling  flour.  A  quantity  of  powder 
being  put  in  a  vensel,  water  is  poured  upon  it,  and 
immediately  the  stuff  thickens  in  a  surprising  manner, 
and  becomes  a  hardened  mass.  While  still  tnickeniug 
or  setting,  it  is  poured  into  a  mould  for  any  required 
shape;  or  it  may  be  applied  along  with  a  little  lime  as 
a  fine  plaster,  wnich  it  is  desirable  should  dry  speedily. 
It  is  used  largely  for  all  kinds  of  casts  fcom  pieces  of 
sculpture,  moulcUngs  for  cornices,  and  is  indispensable 
in  stereotyping.  There  are  none  of  the  artificial  stuc- 
coes which  yield  so  sharp  or  delicate  a  cast;  but  most 
of  them  excel  it  in  hardness  and  durability.  Of  these 
we  shall  notice  a  few  of  the  more  important: — 

Mtutic  is  a  resinous  substance,  obtained  from  inci- 
sions made  in  the  branches  of  the  Pittaoia  lentiious,  a 
small  tree  or  shrub  growing  in  the  Levant,  and  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  abounds 
in  Scio,  where  it  has  long  been  cultivated.  The  gum 
being  chewed  or  used  as  a  matticatory  by  women  in 
Turkey,  i\  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  teeth,  and  im- 
parting an  agreeable  odour  to  the  breeth,  hence  its 
Europero  name  of  mastio — a  term  by  no  means  appro- 
priately applied  to  certain  architectural  cements  or 
mortars.  One  of  the  most  durable  of  these  is  Handin'a 
moittc,  thus  described  in  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Times: ' 
*  To  any  given  weight  of  well-prepared  pit  or  river  sand, 
or  any  other  sand  of  the  same  nature,  or  pulverised 
earthenware  or  porcelain,  add  two-thirds  of  such  givei 
weight  of  pounded  Portland  stone,  Bath  stone,  or  any 
other  stonn  tf  a  like  nature.  To  every  500  lbs.  of  these 
earths  so  (prepared,  odd  40  lbs.  of  litharge,  and  i  lbs. 
of  powdeied  glass  or  flint.  To  this  admixture  add 
1  lb.  of  minium,  and  2  lbs.  of  gray  oxide  of  lead. 
When  this  composition  is  intended  to  be  made  into 
cement,  to  every  605  lbs.  there  should  be  added  5 
gallons  of  vegetable  oil — as  linseed,  walnut,  or  pink  oil. 
When  applira  to  walls  in  imitation  of  stone,  the  sur- 
fiwe  of  tne  building  should  be  previously  washed  with 
oil.'  Martin's  patmt  cement  is  another  composition 
possessing  durable  properties,  and  less  expensive  than 
Hamlin's,  It  is  made  to  imitate  Bath,  Portland,  and 
other  kinds  of  stone,  as  well  as  marble.  It  is  generally 
employed  as  a  plain  coating,  but  can  likewise  be  formed 
into  ornamental  mouldings.  Oh««*/.m  is  the  term  for 
a  durable  Indian  stucco,  the  basis  of  which  is  obtained 
iirom  oaleined  shells. 

K«m«'§  patmt  marbh  is  a  recent  invention,  which 
appears  to  be  approved  of.  It  is  described  in  the 
pncMdings  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts  as  K  com- 
pination  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  alum.    The  gypsum 


undergoes  the  same  preparation  aa  for  plattc^  of  Parii, 
being  deprived  of  its  water  of  ciystallisation  by  baking. 
It  is  then  steeped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  alum;  ana 
this  compound,  when  reealcined,  and  reduoed  to  a 
powder,  is  in  a  fit  state  for  use.  The  cement  has  been 
alreadpr  extensively  employed  as  a  Ktuceo;  but  the  finer 
qualities  (when  coIouhkI  by  the  simple  process  of  infus- 
ing mineral  colours  in  the  water  with  which  the  cement 
powder  is  finally  mixed  for  working)  being  susosptible 
of  a  high  degree  of  polish,  produce  beautiful  imitations 
of  mosaic  and  other  inlaid  marbles,  scagliola,  fco.  The 
cement  is  not  adapted  to  bydraulio  purposes,  or  for 
exposure  to  the  weather,  but  has  been  used  as  a  stuooo 
in  the  internal  decorations  of  Windsor  and  Bucking- 
ham palaces.  From  its  extreme  hardness,  it  has  been 
found  serviceable  when  used  for  imbedding  and  setting 
the  tiles  of  tesselated  pavements,  &c.;  and  has  been 
adopted  for  this  purpcae  in  several  of  the  public  build- 
ings in  London.  The  coarser  qualities  are  mid  to  form 
an  internal  pavement  not  distinguishable  from  stone 
in  colour  and  hardness,  and  at  less  cost. 

Scagliola  is  the  Italian  term  for  a  composition  in- 
tended to  represent  various  marbles,  porphyries,  ser- 
pentines, &c.  It  is  composed  of  fine  plaster  of  Paris, 
with  colouring  matters,  cemented  by  glue  or  isinglas, 
and  is^  sometimes  studded  with  chips  of  alabaster,  ice. 
to  imitate  verd-antique.  It  is  laid  on  like  common 
stucco,  moulded  into  tLe  desired  forms,  and  allowed  to 
set.  When  thoroughly  set,  it  is  smoothjd  with  pumice 
stone,  and  washed ;  then  polished  with  tripoli  and 
charcoal ;  next  with  tripoli  and  oil ;  and  finally  with  pure 
oil,  laid  on  with  cotton  wool.  The  result  is  a  surfaoe 
of  unusual  richness ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  in- 
gredients, it  is  only  fitted  for  internal  decoration,  and 
even  then  requires  to  be  kept  dry. 

Another  composition,  under  the  name  of  kitonaeo 
(literally  wall-plaster),  has  recently  been  patented  by 
Mrs  Marshall  of  Edinburgh.    We  have  seen  nothing 
beyond  hand  specimens  of  the  cement,  but  judging 
from  these,  it  has  all  the  requisites  of  hardness,  suscep- 
tibility of  polish  and  colour,  and  capability  of  resisting 
either  fire  oif  water.    A  writer  in  '  Chambers's  Journal' 
for  March  18,  1848,  has  '  seen  walls  in  sunk  flats  (done 
with  it  more  than  two  years  age)  which  had  been 
streaming  with   damp,   noxious  and  offensive  in   its 
effluvia,  so  as  to  be  quite  uninhabitable,  rendered  per- 
fectly diT,  and  the  apartments  offering  a  peculiarly 
comfortable  sensation  to  the  feelings  on  entering,  as  if 
a  fire  had  recently  been  in  them.    This  arises  from  the 
intonaco  bein^  such  a  remarkably  slow  conductor  of 
heat,  that  the  atmosphere  in  all  apartments  plastered 
with  it  is  kept  at  an  even  temperature — warr^i  in  win- 
ter, and  cool  in  summer;  whereas  common  lime,  being 
a  very  rapid  conductor  of  heat,  speedily  robs  the  air  of 
all  warmth  in  winter,  and  throws  in  great  heat  in  sum- 
mer— effects  which  we  but  partially  obviate  by  covering 
)  with  paint  or  paper.    The  cement,'  continues  the 
same  writer,  '  also  resists  fire  to  a  very  high  degree. 
Half  an  inch  depth  of  it  has  been  known  to  protect 
lath  from  intense  fire  for  two  hours;  and  even  when  it 
reaches  the  wood,   neither  flame  nor  spark    is  ever 
emitted — it  merely  smoulders  slowly  into  a  light-white 
ash.     The  iiitonacu  does  not,  even  under  a  red  heat, 
crack  or  fly  off  from  the  wall ;  but  if  water  be  thrown 
upon  it  at  this  time,  its  substance  and  cohesion  are  de- 
stroyed, and  it  requires  removal.'    It  can  be  employed 
with  equal  facility  as  i  cement  or  plaster,  a  paste  for 
casts  and  ornamental  mouldings,  or  a  concrete  for  the 
fabrication  of  artificial  marble  and  other  stones. 

Various  artijicial  stones,  besides  those  for  ornamental 
purposes,  have  recently  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  scientific.  Thus  a  French  mechanic  has  pro- 
posed the  running  of  iron  dross  into  moulds,  and  there- 
after subjecting  it  to  the  slow  cooling  process  which  is 
known  to  produce  such  a  total  change  m  the  nature  of 
glass — the  object  being  to  impart  to  the  dross  the  com- 
pactness and  hardness  of  granite,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  save  the  cost  and  labour  which  the  hewing  of  the 
real  stone  requires.    To  this  end  he  contrives  to  let 
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the  iron  reAiie,  and  while  in  m  fluid  itate,  run  into 
iron  foniB,  which  ue  preriouilj  brought  to  a  red  heat 
y^y  lieing  placed  m  ae  to  receive  the  luperfluoui  flame 
which  inuei  from  the  mouth  of  the  furnace;  and  in 
order  to  iniure  the  slow  cooling,  the«e  form*  are  pro- 
vided with  double  lidee,  be'iween  which  sand  is  intro- 
duced, which  is  well  known  to  be  a  bad  conductor  of 
beat;  the  whole  ii  then  brought  to  a  glow  of  heat, 
9nd  iu  like  manner  again  cooled  off.  By  this  pro- 
cedure, it  is  asserted,  the  ingenious  disooverer  has 
succeeded  in  forming  paving-ittones,  flags,  large  build- 
ing blocks,  and  even  pipes,  of  anv  given  form,  of  a  de- 
gree of  iuodness  and  polish  equal  to  the  best  hewn  na- 
tural granite,  and  at  the  most  trifling  conceivable  cost. 
A  composition  of  the  same  class  has  also  lately  been 
invented  by  M.  Moaer  of  Berlin,  and  employed  m  the 
fabrication  of  statues,  vases,  and  ornamental  mouldings 
under  the  tilie  of  eagl-marhU.  TUe  nature  of  the  com- 
position is  a  secret,  but  fro  '  ^  cheapness  ('is.  6d.  per 
cubic  foot),  ii  must  cc»si«  iefiy  of  very  common 
materials.  The  figures  exi  '•  1  <>t  the  factory  of  the 
inventor  are  of  various  .'ng.  .ueuts,  presenting  grada- 
tions from  a  compact  rediisb  sandstone  to  the  finest 
translucent  Carrara  marble. 

MoMmg  composition*  for  making  architectural  orna- 
ments in  relief  are  now  extremely  common,  and  in 
most  instances  well  fitted  for  the  object  in  view.  A 
very  cheap  one  is  formed  of  glue,  chalk,  and  paper- 
paste,  the  paper  aiding  the  coheHion  of  the  mass;  an- 
other of  paper-paste,  finely -powdered  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  site,  which  requires  to  be  used  as  soon  as  mixed. 
Both  of  these  aie  extremely  light,  and  receive  a  good 
polish,  but  will  not  stand  exposure  to  the  weather. 
Pofner-maehe — a  substance  to  \-  more  fully  noticed 
under  Paper-Making — is  also  muc-.  employed  for  form- 
ing ornaments,  as  a  substitute  for  carving,  and  casts  in 
plaster  of  Paris.  It  is  made,  as  its  name  imports,  ftom 
paper  or  rags  reduced  to  a  pulp  with  gum  or  size, 
pressed  into  moulds  and  afterwards  dried.  It  is  ex- 
tremely light  and  durable;  and  from  its  susceptibility 
of  being  varnished  and  painted  upon,  is  now  coming 
largely  luto  use,  not  only  for  architectural  ornaments, 
but  for  the  fabrication  of  finger-plates,  door-handles, 
tea-boards,  trays,  fire-screens,  work-boxes,  and  a  variety 
of  articles  for  the  boudoir. 

Atphabe,  so  called  from  its  adhesive  nature,  has 
lately  been  adopted  to  u  large  extent,  both  in  the 
formation  of  a  pavement  concrete,  and  as  waterproof 
roofing  '  for  buildings.  Asphalte,  or  asphaltuni,  is 
»  bituminous  mineral,  allied  in  its  nature  to  pitch, 
and  is  found  in  the  form  of  rocky  masses  in  dinerent 
parts  of  the  world.  The  chief  quarries  fur  it  in  conti- 
nental £uFoi>e  arc  iu  the  Vol  de  Travers,  province  of 
Neufchatel,  the  excavations  being  in  the  Jura  range  of 
mountains,  which  are  calcareous  in  their  nature.  An 
inferior  kind  is  a  species  of  bituminous  molassu,  which 
exists  in  various  parts  in  what  must  be  called  lakes,  or 
vast  semifluid  masses.  The  true  asphalte,  or  asphaltic 
cement  of  Neufchatel,  is  procured  by  boring  and  blast- 
ing the  bituminous  rocks,  and  the  pieces  being  brayed 
and  then  melted  iu  large  boilers,  the  hot  fluid  is  poured 
out  so  as  to  form  ooiivenientlv-sized  cakes.  When 
needed  for  smearing  on  roofs,  requires  to  be  only 
melted  and  spread;  and  when  ^ry,  it  remains  imper- 
vious to  the  weather,  neither  cracking  in  winter  nor 
melting  in  summer.  If  designed  for  pavement,  it  must 
be  mixed  with  siiled  gravel,  pounded  iron  slag,  or  river 
sand,  which  gives  it  more  stability,  and  a  degree  of 
rougbneas  that  is  not  unnecessary.  The  compoiitioii  is 
prenared  in  portable  boilers  or  caldrons,  and  spread 
while  hot  on  a  properly-prepared  bed;  and  being  ren- 
dered smooth  on  the  surface,  it  oflers  an  exceedingly 
agieeable  resistance  to  the  foot,  being  not  so  hard  as 
stone,  nor  so  soft  as  a  mud  pathway.  Wherever  stone 
is  expensive,  asphaltio  pavement  may  be  advautaseously 
employed,  not  only  for  streets,  but  floors  of  dairies  and 
other  out-houses,  garden-walks,  and  terraces. 

A  cheaper  and  equally  durable  pavement  may  be 
formed  of  gas-tar  and  gr»vel,  the  following  formula 
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for  the  preparation  of  wklA  lM  find  given  in  the 
•  Builder.'  by  Mr  ShearbuMtMT  Dorking:— 'Take  ten 
galkof  of  gat-tar,  two  buAitt  of  gravel,  sifted  through 
a  half-inch  sieve,  and  two  MiiheU  of  sharp  washed 
sand;  the  whole  uf  this  compbeition  to  be  heated  in  an 
iron  furnace,  and  kept  stirrinv  until  it  is  found  to  set 
quickly ;  after  which  it  is  taken  out,  and  spread  upon 
tne  surface  intended  to  be  covered  about  two  incnes 
thick,  with  a  wooden  handfloat,  such  as  is  used  by 
plasterer*  for  stucco  work.  A  heated  iron  or  spatula  is 
passed  overit,  which  brings  the  tar  to  the  face;  after  this 
sift  over  it  some  smiths'  ashes — reftise  from  the  forge. 
In  a  short  time  it  will  set,  and  appear  like  cast-iron,  and 
resist  all  impressions  and  wet.  Gutters  may  be  formed 
in  a  similar  manner.  Care  should  be  taken  the  mate- 
ria]* are  dry  before  being  added  to  the  tar;  for  this 
purpose  I  have  used  an  old  hot-plate,  and  dried  them  at 
the  same  time  and  expense  as  heating  the  tar.  All  can 
be  done  by  labourers,  excepting  one  man  handy  with  a 
trowel;  and  the  material  will  cover  a  large  surface,  at 
a  comparatively  small  expense.  I  have  used  it  for  the 
covering  of  bridges,  terraces,  stables,  and  sheds  for  feed- 
ing cattle;  and  also  on  an  area  of  300  yards,  covering 
basement  rooms  to  a  nobleman's  mansion  in  the  north 
of  England;  no  wet  has  penetrated.  I  have  seen  it 
used  on  roods,  with  the  exception  of  the  tar  being 
heated,  end  the  materials  of  a  heavier  metal.  The  l)est 
rood  tiiat  I  know  of  is  out  of  Nottingham  to  Lincoln, 
for  aljout  two  miles,  and  is  of  this  description.' 

Adhesive  cements  and  'utes  havd  already  been  briefly 
noticed  under  the  head  of  'Applied  Chemistry:'  we 
may  here  observe  geiierally,  t'jat  they  are  exceedingly 
varied  tioth  in  their  coinpositton  and  application.  Thus 
the  engineer,  plumber,  jeweller,  cabmetmaker,  and 
mender  of  broken  china  or  glass,  have  their  own  peculiar 
compounds;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  apply  them, 
so  as  to  combine  strength  with  neatness,  aad  at  the  same 
time  make  them  appear  like  the  material  united,  is  often 
truly  ingenious.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  closer  any  two  bodies  can  be  brought  together, 
consistent  with  the  uniform  distribution  of  Uie  ce- 
ment, the  more  firmly  will  they  be  united.  A  few 
of  these  compositions  may  be  transcribed,  merely  by 
way  of  example: — 4  parts  of  irou-filings,  2  of  potters'- 
clay,  and  1  of  pounded  potsherds,  mixed  into  a  paste 
with  salt  and  water,  if  all"-  ed  to  concrete  slowly  on 
iron  joints,  forms  a  very  hu.  cement.  Another  used 
by  coppersmiths  and  engineers  to  secure  joints,  consists 
of  boiled  linseed-oil  and  red-lead  mixed  into  a  putty. 
White  of  egg,  thickened  with  finely-powdered  quick- 
lime, is  employed  to  mend  earthenware,  china,  gloss, 
&c.;  but  it  does  not  resist  moisture.'  Isinglas  dissolved 
in  mastic  varnish  is  often  used  for  the  same  purpose; 
it  resists  moisture,  and  dries  colourless.  Glue,  and  the 
various  cements  into  which  it  enters,  are  well  known: 
the  celebrated  marine  glue,  the  adhesive  powers  of  which 
are  invincible,  is  a  totally  diflerent  substance,  said  to 
be  composed  of  caoutchouc  dissolved  iu  naphtlia  or  oil 
of  tar,  with  a  certain  p.  jportion  of  shellac.  So  power- 
ful is  this  compound,  that  the  hull  of  a  vessel  might 
almost  be  constructeil  by  its  assistance,  without  the 
aid  of  bolt  or  trenail ! 

Caoutchouc  and  gutta-perclia,  two  remarkable  sub- 
stances of  vegetable  origin — to  be  afterwards  treated  at 
length — can  scarcely  be  omitted  in  any  account  of 
modem  fictile  fabrics.  The  fonner,  being  highly  elastic, 
reducible  by  heat,  Koluble  only  in  certain  liquids,  and 
capable  of  chemically  uniting  with  several  substances, 
is  applicable  to  a  thousand  purposes  of  utility  and 
ornament.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  with 
equal  pro))riety  to  gutta-percha,  which  is  also  soluble 
onlv  in  certain  liquids,  is  reducible  by  heat,  and  though 
inelastic,  is  much  more  ductile  and  piratic  than  caout- 
chouc. In  our  textile  fabrics,  both  now  occupy  a  pro- 
minent part ;  while  as  fictile  materials,  they  may  be 
formed  'iito  ligatures  and  belts,  tubes,  bottles,  springs, 
boots  and  shoes,  waterproof  vessels,  knobs  and  handles, 
ornamental  mouldings,  and  as  iuRredientt  in  pavements 
wid  floorings  of  a  very  danble  kmd. 
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TEXTILE    MANUFACTURES. 


By  TextUe  tfmnfaeturti—na  generally  defined— are 
meant  thoie  in  which  filaments  of  flax,  of  cotton,  of 
■ilk,  or  of  wool  are  wrought  into  linen,  cambric,  calico, 
muslin,  silk,  satin,  flannel,  broadcloth,  and  the  nume- 
rous modifications  of  these  now  so  well  known  to  every 
British  reader.  In  the  present  instance,  we  extend  the 
definition  so  as  to  embrace  erery  variety  of  fabric — as 
paper,  felt,  straw-plait,  and  the  like — ctnentially  com- 
posed of  vegetable  or  animal  fibre.  In  the  preparation 
of  these,  from  the  rearing  of  the  raw  materials  to  their 
ultimate  stage  as  articles  of  utility  and  lazunr,  there 
is  involved  a  vast  amount  of  labour,  of  n^echanical  and 
chemical  skill,  of  capital  and  enterprise — so  much  so, 
that,  as  a  class,  they  rank  second  to  none  of  the  manu- 
factures which  come  within  the  scope  of  our  national 
industry.  In  the  following  pages  we  aim  at  a  vciy 
general  account,  seeing  that  details  of  any  pf.rticular 
process  would  be  not  only  inconsistent  with  our  limits, 
out  unintelligible  Without  the  aid  of  nuioerous  dia- 
grams, and  also  a  certain  amount  of  practical  acquaint- 
.wce  r^th  the  subject  under  review. 

LINEN. 

The  fabrication  of  linen  cloth,  which  is  of  high  anti- 
quity, and  to  which  we  may  first  advert,  commences  by 
tne  preparation  and  spinning  of  the  raw  material — 
llbi.  Lmt  is  the  fibrous  bark  of  the  flax-plant  (Linum 
utUatUiimum),  which  grows  in  temperate  climates  to  a 
height  of  from  three  to  four  feet.  It  is  an  annual, 
havmg  a  slender,  smooth,  hollow  stem,  rising  ui  '- 
vided  till  within  a  few  inches  of  its  full  height; 
several  branches  are  then  terminated  by  small  blut> 
flowers,  to  which  succeed  rotindish  seed-vessels,  each 
enclosing  *en  smooth  shining  seeds  replete  with  meal  and 
oily  matter.  As  a  crop,'  flax  is  cultivated  less  or  more 
in  most  European  countries,  and  succeeds  best  in  a 
rich  deep  Icam,  with  a  good  deal  of  moisture.    That 

{)roduced  in  Holland  and  Belgium  is  said  to  be  best ; 
)ut  our  chief  supplies  are  obtained  from  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  other  countries  bordering  the  Baltic.  Egypt, 
anciently  so  celebrated  for  its  fine  linen,  is  beginning 
to  yield  a  portion  of  our  supply,  and  promises  well 
for 'the  future.  Owing  to  the  cheapness  of  foreign  flax, 
comparatively  little  is  reared  at  home,  notwithstand- 
ing the  endeavours  which  have  lately  been  made  to 
extend  its  culture  in  Ireland,  and  in  certain  districts 
of  England  and  Scotland.  The  seed  is  sown  broadcast, 
and  harrowed  down  early  in  April ;  and  if  in  clean, 
well-prepared  soil,  requires  no  farther  attention.  When 
the  crop  is  ripe,  which  usually  happens  about  the  end 
of  summer,  it  is  pulled  and  laid  in  bundles  to  dry.  It 
is  then  nppled,  or  deprived  of  its  seed-vessels,  either  by 
drawing  th<:  stalks  through  a  kind  of  comb  with  iron 
teeth,  or  by  beating  them.  The  capsules  are  next 
thrashed  and  winnowed  to  obtain  the  seed,  from  which 
linseed  oil  is  procured  by  pressure — the  refuse  forming 
the  oil-cake  of  the  cattle-feeder  and  farmer. 

The  next  process  is  to  obtain  the  flaxen  fibre  or  lint 
free  from  the  woody  core,  or  bo(m,  of  the  stem.  This  is 
effected  by  steeping  the  bundles  ir  water  till  the  boon 
begins  to  rot,  in  which  state  it  is  readily  separated  from 
the  fibre.  This  operation  is  called  rotting,  or  rettinp,  and 
requires  to  bn  managed  with  great  care,  as  by  contmuing 
it  too  long,  decomposition  might  extend  to  the  fibre, 
and  render  it  useless;  while  by  discontinuing  it  too  soon, 
the  separation  could  not  be  efiected  with  suflicicnt  ease. 
The  tune  is  generally  determined  by  the  nature  and 
temperature  or  the  water,  and  the  ripeness  of  the  flax — 
decomposition  taking  place  more  rapidly  in  soil  stag- 
nant water  than  in  running  streams,  in  which  the 
retting  is  sometimes  conducted.  After  being  suffi- 
ciently steeped,  the  flax  is  spread  out  on  the  grass, 
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to  rectify  any  defect  in  the  retting,  and  ultima^ly  to 
be  dried  for  the  breaking.  In  some  districts  it  is  the 
practice  to  conduct  the  retting  entirely  on  the  grasa 
— a  process  known  as  dew-retting,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  water-retting.  This  is  a  safer  and  less 
ofi'ensive  method,  but  it  re<^uires  much  longer  tiine, 
and  in  a  country  where  land  is  valuable,  would  become 
very  expensive.  On  the  whole,  the  mixed  method  of 
retting  is  preferable — that  is,  to  steep  till  decomposi- 
tion of  the  boon  is  well  advanced,  and  then  to  complete 
the  process  on  the  grass.  It  has  been  attempted  to 
separate  the  fibre  by  machinery,  without  subjecting 
the  flax  to  retting;  but  the  material  so  produced  has 
hitherto  been  rejected  as  inferior  in  quality  to  that 
produced  by  the  old  process.  Being  retted  and  dried, 
the  flax  is  now  tkutclted,  or  bruised,  to  free  the  external 
fibres  from  the  waste  of  the  stalk.  This  was  formerly 
efliected,  first  by  the  hand-brake,  which  bruised  or  broke 
the  dry  brittlu  core;  and  secondly  by  the  akutch,  a  sort 
of  wooden  knife  with  which  the  operator  switched  the 
waste  from  the  fibre.  A  system  of  rollers  to  bruise,  ani| 
flying  arms  to  skutch,  now  constitute  the  preliminary, 
dressing  apparatus,  which  is  moved  b^  steam  or  water 
power.  Hackling  is  the  next  process  in  flax-dressing, 
still  partially  performed  by  the  hand,  but  chiefly,  we 
believe,  by  machinery.  The  hackle  is  a  strong  comb 
composed  of  several  rows  of  steel  teeth,  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  fixed  upright  in  a  block  of  wood  as  a 
base,  and  made  fast  to  a  bench.  The  workman  taking 
a  handful  of  skutched  flax,  strikes  it  against  the  pointed 
lummits  of  the  teeth,  and  draws  it  through — repeat- 
ing the  process  till  the  requisite  fineness  is  obtained. 
Coarser  and  wider-toothed  nackles  are  first  used,  and 
then  others  progressively  closer  as  the  fibres  become 
finer  by  separation.  The  fine  lint  so  obtained  is  called 
line ;  the  refuse  V^  on  the  hackles,  tow.  Supposing  the 
hackling  to  be  performed  by  hand,  the  Ime  is  now 
ready  to  be  spun  into  the  finer  sorts  of  yam;  the  tow 
into  the  coarser  sorts,  for  sacking  and  similar  fabrics. 

The  mode  of  spinning  is  now  very  diflferent  from 
what  it  once  was.  In  ancient  times  it  was  customary 
to  spin  by  the  distafi',  an  exceedingly  simple  apparatus, 
'  consisting  of  a  spindle  or  bobbin,  twirled  by  'Ve  twist- 
ing of  the  lint,  as  it  came  from  a  staff  of  lint  held  by 
the  operator ;  the  finger  and  thumb  were  the  sole  in-, 
struments  for  twisting.  A  female  could  not  twist  a 
spindlcful  of  thiead,  though  engaged  a  whole  day  in 
the  labour.  This 
rude  process  was  at 
length  superseded 
by  the  introduction 
of  a  machine  called 
the  spinning -whed, 
a  representation  of 
which  is  given  in 
the  annexed  engrav- 
ing. A  female  sat 
with  her  left  hand 
towards  the  t-och,  or 
stofi',  on  which  the 
lint  was  placed;  her 
right  foot  moved  the 
paiddle-board  below, 
and  this  ofiecting 
the  upright  erank, 

turned    the   wheel.  _ .  ^ 

A  band  communi-  ~ 

cated  to  the  spindle,  and  on  this  the  thread  was  fed 
from  the  rock.  In  drawing  out  the  lint,  the  finger  and 
thumb  were  frequently  wetted  by  touching  the  lips, 
and  this  had  an  effect  in  consolidating  and  smoothing 
the  thread,  which  no  puiely  mechanical  process  luM 
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rinoe  bMB  able  to  Imltato.  An  improvement  on  thii, 
in  point  of  celeritv,  was  the  double-thread  epinning 
wheel,  which  was  fumlBhed  with  two  iplndlei,  the 
■piuner  forming  a  thread  with  each  hand.  Although  the 
motion  of  the  wheel  was  rapid,  in  comparison  of  the 
feeble  operation  of  the  diBtaif,  the  process  was  very  in- 
■uAoient,  except  for  home-made  linens,  and  somethins 
Ter^  different  was  required  for  manufactures  conducted 
on  an  ertensive  scale. 

The  introduction  of  machineiy  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  led  to  the  application  of  similar  mechanism 
ia  the  linen  manufacture;  and  for  many  years  hand 
labour  has  been  entirely  abandoned.  Hand-spinning 
may  now  be  said  to  lire  only  in  the  songs  and  ballads 
or  o>.'  country,  and  spinning-wheels  to  bo  preserved 
uierely  as  relics.  All  steps  in  tlin  preparation  and 
■pinnmg  of  the  flax  i.re  on  a  largo  scale.  The  flax  is 
imported  in  vast  quantities  from  the  countries  alrecdy 
mentioned,  and  is  dressed  and  spun  in  factories  at 
Leeds,  Dundee,  or  some  other  great  seat  of  manufac- 
ture. The  machinery  is  extremely  beautiful  and  in- 
genious, and  the  making  of  it  alone  is  a  principal  trade. 
On  being  brought  to  one  of  these  factories,  the  flax  is 
ftom  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  in  length,  and  the  first 
■tep  *  is  to  take  a  Quantity  of  it ' — we  quote  the  Ency- 
clopsedia  Metropolitana  — '  and  divide  it  into  three 
lengths;  the  part  nearest  to  the  root  being  coarse  and 
strong,  the  middle  part  fine  and  strong,  and  the  upper 
part  still  finer,  but  not  so  strong.  Tnus  each  length 
being  divided  into  three,  and  all  those  of  the  parts  from 
the  bottom,  middle,  and  top,  being  collected  into  sepa- 
rate heaps,  three  distinct  qualities  of  yam  are  to  be 
formed.  The  separation  of  these  first  lengths  into  three 
it  eflected  by  a  very  ingenious  machine,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  vertical  wheels,  and  a  centre  wheel,  furnished 
with  a  kind  of  teeth.  The  length  of  flax  is  held  trans 
Tersely  against  these  wheels,  and  is  passed  between  two, 
one  on  either  side,  while  the  centre  wheel  tears  it  across 
by  separating  but  not  cutting  the  fibres.  This  cuts  off 
ibe  bottom  part  of  the  length  of  flax;  the  remaining 
part  is  then  submitted  to  the  same  process,  and  the 
middle  part  cut  from  the  top,  each  sort  being  collected 
in  one  neap,  so  as  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  three 
qualities  above  named.  Each  division  will  be  of  course 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length. 

*  In  the  next  stage — the  dressing  or  hackling — these 
lengths  are  fixed  in  a  sort  of  vice  at  one  end,  spread 
out  to  a  breadth  of  six  or  seven  inches;  several  of  these 
are  fixed  on  a  sort  of  revolving  drum,  at  distances  of 
about  a  foot  from  each  other,  their  unsupported  ends 
falling  on  an  internal  drum  covered  with  strong  cards, 
the  internal  drum  revolving  one  way  with  considerable 
Telocity,  and  the  external  in  the  opposite  direction 
rather  slowly,  and  thereby  the  lengths  of  flax  are  ren- 
dered very  smooth  and  straight;  they  are  then  dex- 
twously  removed  by  an  attendant,  generally  a  girl, 
and  placed  with  their  other  side  downwards  in  the  next 
machine,  and  again  removed.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  these  only  pass  over  the  upper  part  of  the  internal 
drum ;  for  it  is  obvious,  if  they  passed  below,  their 
weight  would  cause  them  to  £kU  away  from,  and  not 
upon  the  caiding-rollar. 

These  several  operatfona  being  performed,  the  next 
step  it  to  place  these  pieoea  of  flax,  one  just  reaching 
the  other,  on  a  feeding  cloth,  and  by  the  hand  slightly 
to  combine  their  ends;  the  first  end  is  then  passed  be- 
tween two  card-rolleia,  or  rollers  furnished  with  teeth, 
which  cantj  the  whole  forward,  while  the  extreme  end 
passes  between  two  ipllcrs  of  iron,  the  latter  moving 
with  oOBsiderablj  greater  velocity  than  the  former,  in 
some  cases  90  to  l,~aiid  consequently  the  flax  is  now 
lengtlened  SO  to  1,  and  its  thickness  reduced  accord- 
ingly. In  passing  from  the  roller  the  flax  receives  no 
twist,  bat  comes  out  flat,  and  of  about  the  breadth  of 
narrow  tape,  and  is  caught  in  a  cylindiici^  tin  can 
plaued  below  to  receive  it;  when  a  certain  length  has 
Men  received  sufficient  to  fill  the  CMi,  a  bell  rings,  an 
Attendant  braaks  the  flax,  removes  the  can,  and  places 
aDotbar.  The  flax  in  the  full  can  is  then  taken  to  an- 
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other  machine,  where  it  is  agi^  lengthened,  and  lo  on, 
to  different  degrees,  aooordiag  to  its  intended  fineness. 
After  it  is  properly  reduced  in  the  flat  state  abovo 
described,  it  receives  in  its  last  stage  a  very  slight 
twist,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  round  thread.  It  is  then 
received  on  bobbins,  and  is  in  a  proper  state  for  spin- 
ning; the  process  of  which  differs  only  in  degree  from 
that  described  in  relation  to  the  cotton  manufacture.' 
The  yam  thus  produced  is  now  ready  for  the  weaver, 
who  converts  it,  either  bv  baud  or  by  steam  power,  into 
the  various  fabrics  of  luien,  damask,  cambric,  &c.  to 
be  afterwards  described. 

Weaving  is  an  art  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  under- 
gone little  improvement  till  recent  times.  The  prooeu 
IS  founded  on  a  simple  principle.  A  certain  number  of 
threads  drawn  out  alongside  of  each  other  constitute 
the  tvarp.  This  is  evenly  wound  on  the  beam  of  a  loom, 
and  is  tiience  exterded  to  another  beam  at  the  opposite 
end.  The  warp  is  two  threads  in  depth,  and  by  means 
of  heddles,  and  other  apparatus,  these  are  caused  to 
rise  and  fall,  so  as  to  cross  each  other  vertically.  Every 
time  that  the  threads  are  opened,  a  shuttle,  containing 
the  u>on/  or  we/t,  is  thrown  across  from  one  side  of  the 
warp  to  the  other,  and  the  thread  of  woof  thus  left  is 
driven  home  by  a  lay,  or  properly  by  a  comb-like  pro- 
cess of  reeds  called  a  dent,  which  the  lay  brinf^  forward. 
A  reversal  of  the  warp  makes  another  opening,  which 
is  similarly  crossed  by  the  shuttle,  and  so  on,  the  fabric 
gradi  Jly  assuming  the  character  of  cloth.  Plain  cloth 
of  all  descriptions  is  formed  by  this  simple  species  of 
operation,  whether  the  loom  be  driven  by  hand  or  by 
steam  power.  In  preparing  warpt  and  woofa  on  an 
extensive  scale,  machinery  has  also  been  called  in  to 
superse<le  that  of  manual  labour.  The  former  are  now 
prepared  by  the  warping-mill,  an  apparatus  consisting 
of  a  number  of  spindles  on  which  the  bobbins  contain- 
ing the  yam  are  placed,  and  a  dmm  or  reel,  round 
which  they  are  simultaneously  wound.  The  quantity 
of  warp  being  determined,  the  warper  proceeds  to  un- 
wind from  these  bobbins  the  requisite  amount,  observ- 
ing that  none  of  the  threads  get  broken,  and  taking 
care  to  supply  the  spindles  with  new  bobbins  as  the  first 
set  are  wound  oft'.  In  filling  the  pirns  for  the  shuttle, 
machinery  also  lends  its  aid;  and  though  almost  auto- 
matic— stopping  when  the  thread  breaks,  or  when  the 
pirn  is  full — yet  human  skill  is  still,  and  ever  will  be, 
necessary  to  superintend  and  direct. 

The  only  changes  of  pattem  which  can  be  readily  pro- 
duced by  plain  weaving  are  itripei  or  checks — the  former 
generally  depending  upon  the  colours  of  the  warp,  and 
the  latter  upon  the  colours  of  both  warp  and  weft.  Thus 
stripes  in  the  direction  of  the  cloth  may  be  produced  by 
using  watp  of  various  colours,  or  a  warp  composed  of 
threads  of  different  sizes  and  substances;  stripes  across 
the  web  may  be  formed  by  using  shuttles  containing 
various  colours  and  substances  ;  chequered  patterns  by 
vaiying  both  warp  and  weft;  and  figures  to  a  certain 
extent  by  raising  and  depressing  alternately  certain 
portions  of  the  warp.  TkoilU  are  formed  by  causing  the 
thread  of  the  weft  to  pass  alternately  over  four  and  one 
of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  and  performing  the  reverse 
in  its  return.  Plain  twilling  is  adopted  in  various  linen 
fabrics — in  silk  it  is  called  satin,  in  cotton  fustian  or 
jean,  and  in  woollen  serge  or  kerseymere.  In  orna- 
mental or  figure  weaving,  an  expensive,  or'  at  least 
oompljx,  harness  is  required,  the  warp  being  of  various 
depths,  several  sets  of  heddles  being  also  in  requisition, 
and  it  may  be  a  number  of  shuttles,  each  having  its  own 
svstem  of  thread  or  threads.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  by 
these  means,  a  great  variety  of  figures  may  be  produced; 
and  in  order  that  the  weaver  may  clearly  understand  the 
intended  texture  of  his  piece,  all  the  threads  are  drawn 
on  cards  before  he  begms,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
themselves;  and  these  ne  reads  as  he  proceeds,  just  as 
a  musician  plays  from  his  sheet  of  music  Formerly, 
a  number  of  beys  or  assistants  were,  required  in  damask 
and  other  ornamental  weaving ;  but  now,  by  the  lud  of 
wheels,  cranks,  springs,  and  levers—  in  fact,  by  a  system 
of  clock-work — we  wearer  in  general  proceeds  by  him- 
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Hit.  Lmdu  of  tkli  kind,  wMliw  for  linm,  lilk,  eotton, 
or  Murpot  fabriot,  are  known  m  draw-looms,  tha  mott 
perfoot  of  whkh  ii  that  iuTmtod  br  M.  Jacquard,  a 
praotieal  wearer  at  Ljroni.  With  modifleatioiu  adapted 
to  the  object  in  riew,  the  Jaoquard  loom  haa  now  »uper- 
ieded  all  othen  for  figure  wearing— the  ikill  and  labour 
required  to  work  it  being  little  more  than  that  neoes- 
■arjr  for  plain  weaving.  PiU  fabrioi— ai  Telreti,  Aii- 
tiani,  conlurojTR,  &c. — are  produced  hy  uting  another 
■et  of  thread*  beiidei  the  warp  and  weft.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  wearing,  these  threads  are  looped  on  ono  side 
of  the  fabric,  and  are  afterwards  cut  and  flushed  into 
pile.  For  the  wearing  of  ribbons,  gause,  lace,  and 
other  fancj  textures,  a  rariety  of  ingenious  machines 
are  constantly  beins  invented,  some  of  which  hare 
little  in  common  witn  the  loom,  and  would  require  to 
be  examined  minutvlr  to  be  properly  understood. 

The  /abriei  manufacturtd  fn>m  flax,  or  linen  yam, 
am  known  in  commerce  by  various  names,  according 
to  their  fineness,  patterns,  uses,  and  other  particulars. 
Any  of  them  may  be  bleached  or  unbleached,  and 
bleaching  mav  take  place  either  in  the  yarn  or  in  the 
fabric.  In  all  of  them  the  fineness  and  strength  depend 
upon  the  original  quality  of  the  yam,  ^he  cloieness  of 
the  dent  or  reed,  and  the  regularity  with  which  the 
wearer  drives  the  weft  home.  An  excellent  fabric  may 
be  left  rough  and  unfinished  in  surface,  while  a  worth- 
lesi  matenal  may  be  made  to  assume  the  most  capti- 
rating  appearance  by  smoothing,  starching,  singing, 
watering,  calendering,  and  other  ultimate  processes. 
Of  tinm,  there  are  r Arious  subordinate  sorts — as  Irith, 
Seotek,  and  Engliih ;  HolUmd,  a  fine  kind  brought 
from  the  Low  Countries ;  dowloM,  a  coarse  undressed 
fabric ;  drili,  a  stout  twilled  linen ;  Sikna,  a  fine 
brown  hoUand,  glazed  for  window  blinds,  &c.;  and 
Heuia  and  Forfar,  both  coarse  rarieties  used  by  up- 
holsterers and  others.  Linen  damatk  is  the  name 
giren  to  twilled  and  figured  sorts  used  for  tablecloths 
and  napkins,  often  of  great  beauty  and  intricacy  of 
pattem;  diaper  is  a  damask  of  smaller  figure  and 
pattem  used  for  napkins,  towels,  and  the  like ;  and 
vnion,  a  damask  formed  of  linen  and  cotton,  or  even  of 
linen  and  woollen.  Cambric  is  the  well-known  finest 
&bric  which  can  be  produced  from  fiax ;  and  lawn,  a 
variety  intermediate  between  linen  and  caiabric.  Tick 
is  the  twilled  and  striped  fabric  used  for  bed,  bolnter, 
and  piUur  cases  ;  huckaibaok,  dorrock,  omaburgh,  &c. 
are  ooarse  rarieties  of  dowlas;  and  canvat,  the  general 
term  for  the  coarsest  fabrics  produced  from  flax.  Can- 
vas of  still  coarser  texture  is  manufactured  from  hemp 
and  other  fibrous  material,  to  be  afterwards  noticed. 

BUaeking  and  calendering  are  the  processes  which 
follow  the  weaving,  and  in  both  there  are  now  great 
improvements.  The  principles  of  bleaching  have  been 
already  explained  under  'Applied  Chemistry'  — 
whether  by  the  old  process  of  sun-bleaching  on  the 
grass,  or  by  the  application  of  chemical  detergents. 
We  shall  here  merely  allude  to  the  process  adopted  by 
the  Irish  manufacturers,  as  detailed  in  '  Hall's  Ireland,' 
premising  that  the  cloth  in  this  case  is  woven  of  un- 
bleached yam;  it  being  perhaps  now  the  more  common 
plan  to  submit  the  yam  to  perfect  or  to  partial  bleaching 
before  committing  it  to  the  hands  of  the  weaver.  '  Be- 
kg  first  unfolded  from  the  firm  and  compressed  shape 
in  which  each  piece  or  web  is  received  from  the  manu- 
facturer, the  cloth  is  cast,  loosely  knotted,  into  a  wooden 
boiler,  capable  of  containing  some  two  or  three  hundred 
pieces,  and  nearly  filled  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash 
or  barilla.  After  it  has  been  boiled  in  this  liquid  for 
several  houn,  it  is  removed  from  the  boiler  by  a  crane 
and  network  of  rope,  and  almost  immediately  trans- 
ferred, in  separate  quantities,  to  the  wttk-miUi.  Here 
it  is  placed  m  a  trou^,  through  which  jets  of  spring- 
water  are  oonBtantly  paraed,  and  kept  fully  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  water  by  means  of  two  large  beams 
suspended  above  the  troughs,  and  termed  fed,  the 
lower  wtdi  of  which  an  i&temately  drawn  iMck,'  and 
permitted  to  ftU  agi^it  the  linen  with  considerable 
force.    Thia  motion  ia  produced  by  the  levolring  of  » 


cylinder  situated  diraetly  beneath,  and  havinf  )iN!)««i> 
ing  spars  which  catch  and  raise,  at  intervals,  the  ex> 
tremity  of  the  feet.  From  the  wash-mills  the  linen  ii 
removed  to  the  green,  where  it  is  carefully  spread  upon 
the  grass,  the  several  pieces  being  attached  together, 
and  their  ends  secured  to  the  ground  by  small  wooden 
pin$.  After  remaining  two  or  three  days  upon  the 
grau,  it  is  again  brought  to  the  bleach-house,  to  b« 
boiled  and  washed  as  before.  The  operations  of  boiling, 
washing,  and  spreading  upon  the  green  continue,  thus 
successively  repeated,  till  the  linen  nae  fairly  assumed  a 
whitish  hue,  wben  two  additional  forces  are  introduced. 
The  first  is  that  of  passing  the  linen  through  the  rub. 
boardi.  These  boanls,  wluch  are  fixed  in  a  frame,  and 
moved  by  simple  machinery,  have  portions  of  their 
inner  surfaces  fumished  with  plates  of  Hgnwii'Vita, 
or  dther  hard  material,  completely  channelled  with 
narrow  parallel  grooves,  the  plates  of  the  upper  board 
being  placed  immediately  over  those  of  the  under. 
Between  these  plates  the  linen,  having  been  first  plen- 
tifully soaped,  is  slowiy  passed,  so  that  the  entire  web 
ia  submitted  to  the  friction.  The  second  process  is  that 
of  steeping,  for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  in  rievei,  or 
citterns,  containing  water  acidulated  with  aulphurio 
acid.  After  the  introduction  of  the  additional  pro- 
cesses, the  earlier  oontinae  unchanged,  excepting' that 
the  use  of  the  former  alkalies  in  boiling  is  aoandoned, 
soap-lye  being  now  employed. 

'  By  these  several  means,  the  bleaching  ia  at  length 
completed,  when  the  Jiniihing  or  preparing  for  market 
immediately  begins.  The  linen  is  first  starched  and 
blued,  after  which  it  is  suspended  in  a  drying-loft, 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  till  completely  dry.  It 
is  then  taken  down  and  stretched,  and  submitted  to 
the  beetles.  These  are  a  succession  of  weighty  wooden 
billets,  ranged  in  a  frame,  above  a  slowly-revolving 
cvlinder,  round  which  the  linen  is  wound.  The  ma- 
chinery being  set  in  motion,  the  billets  are  raised  and 
successively  dropped,  with  great  rapidity  and  force,  on 
the  cylinder  beneath.  This  is  continued  for  several 
hours,  and  the  operation  repeated  till  the  fabric  ia 
sufficiently  compressed,  and  the  requisite  smoothness 
obtained.  The  linen  is  then  lapped,  or  folded,  and 
sent  to  the  assorting-room.  Here  each  piece  is  care- 
fully measured,  again  firmly  lapped,  and  subjected  to 
the  pressure  of  a  hydraulic  press.  The  peculiar  stamp 
of  the  merchant  is  finally  applied,  and  the  linen  la 
ready  for  the  market.'  Of  course  eveiy  manufacturer 
has  hii  own  mode  of  'finish;'  some  smoothing  by 
heatef'  cylinders,  others  using  starch  and  similar  ingre- 
dienta  to  stifTen  the  fabric,  and  not  a  few  employing 
more  objectionable  methods  of  stretching,  smoothing, 
and  producing  an  artificial  gloss,  with  a  view  to  make 
an  inferior  fabric  assume  the  appearance  of  one  of 
superior  quality. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  new  modes  of  bleach- 
ing have  recently  (July  1847)  been  patented  by  Mr 
Sandeman  of  Perthshire,  which,  from  their  simplicity, 
cheapness,  and  safety,  are  likely  to  supersede  in  a 
great  measure  the  old  hot  or  boiling  processes.  Mr 
Sandeman's  methods  are  termed  the  '  cold,' '  thermal,' 
and  'binary,'  and  are  founded  on  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  hydrates  nf  lime — a  property  possessed,  we 
believe,  by  no  other  aqueous  solutions  whatever  — 
namely,  that  the  "Mer  the  water,  the  greater  is  the 
quantity  of  solid  matter  (lime)  which  they  absorb. 
He  employs  in  the  main  the  same  detergents  that  are 
used  in  the  boiling  process,  but  in  difierent  proportions; 
while  he  manages  to  dispense  with  several  of  the  alka- 
line solutions,  nearly  all  the  expense  of  furnaces  and 
fuel,  and  efiects  a  considerable  saving  in  point  of  time. 
'  Moreover,'  to  quote  his  own  words,  '  yams,  threads, 
or  twist  which  have  gone  i,hrough  this  cold  process,  are 
found  to  retun  more  of  their  original  strength,  firm- 
ness, levelness,  and  weight,  and  to  be  much  freer  from 
ooziness  of  fibre,  than  those  vhich  Lar;  been  treated 
according  to  the  ordinarr  hot  or  boiling  proceaaea.  In 
likn  manner,  all  cloth  bleached  by  thia  proceaa  retina 
iDore  of  ita  original  strength,  firumesa,  elaatici^,  and 
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weight,  thaa  th*t  which  ii  bleMhed  by  tht  ynwimi 

htretoroN  punutd.'  ./  vi  $« . 

The  lAun  Mmu^faclnn  hw  bMn  long  proMouiad, 
•q>«ai«lly  in  EnglMid  luid  Scotland ;  but  until  of  l»t« 
jTMun,  its  progNH  hu  b««n  inooniidarable,  conipM«d 
with  th»t^f  our  other  niMiufi»cturet.  No  very  *ocunkt« 
■tatiatici  of  the  trade  can  be  obtained,  iu  coniequence  of 
hand-power  beini;  employed  to  a  large  extent  both  in 
the  ipinning  and  weaving  of  t)ie  material.  In  1 BS8,  there 
were  169  flax  factoriei  in  optH-ntion  in  England,  183  in 
8cotlMid,and41  in  Ireland— employing leepeotirely six- 
teen, eighteen,  aud  nine  thousand  handi.  According  to 
Mr  M'CuUoch,  the  entire  value  of  the  linen  manufacture 
uf  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  exceed  (en  million". 

Bemp  and  other  Ligneoiu  Fibre. 
Hmnp  \m  the  fibroui  bark  of  the  eannabu  mtiva — a 
plaat  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Persia  or  India,  but 
which  has  long  been  naturalised  and  extensively  cul- 
tirated  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Italy,  llussia,  and 
JPoland,  where  it  forms  an  article  of  pniiiiiry  commer- 
oial  importance.  It  is  also  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  many  parts  of  America ;  but  in  Britain  it  is 
but  little  grown,  except  in  a  few  districts  of  Suffolk  and 
Lancashire.  Its  fibres  are  prepared  for  spinning  in  the 
same  way  as  flax,  aud  is  made  into  yam  for  the  fabri- 
cation ot  canva^i-bagging,  sailcloth,  ropes,  and  cordage. 
The  common  cultivated  hop,  some  species  of  nttlle,  and 
other  plants  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order 
(Urtieaeta),  as  the  hemp,  yield  also  a  toueh  elastic  fibre, 
from  which  coarse  fabrics  are  occaaionalfy  woven.  In- 
deed the  elaboration  of  a  touch  elastic  product  seems 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  whole  order — making  its  ap- 
peannce  in  the  stem  of  the  hemp,  in  the  inspissated 
Mp  of  the  Indian-rubber  tree,  and  in  silk,  the  best  of 
which  is  derived  from  silkworms  that  feed  on  the  leaves 
of  the  mulberry.  Several  of  the  members  of  another 
natural  order  (Liliacea)  yield  fibre  strong  enough  to  be 
worked  into  cloth  aud  cordage ;  but  in  these  Mie  fibre 
resides  iu  the  leaf,  and  not  in  the  bark  of  the  stem.  Of 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  ^ew  Zealand  Flax  (PhoT' 
mi'mn  tenax),  whose  toughness  riv?ls  that  of  hemp,  and 
the  ^Nuisevieras,  from  which  is  obtained  the  still 
BtrontfBr  substance  called  AJHean  or  bowalring  hemp. 
Coir,  which  is  extensively  worked  into  mats  and  cord- 
age, is  the  dnr  fibrous  pericarp  of  the  cocoa-nut.  7'he 
inner  bark  of  various  trees  is  sufljciently  tough  in  fibre 
to  form  material  for  fishing-lines,  nets,  rice-bags,  a 
Goane  kind  of  linen,  and  the  well-known  matting  called 
iost  The  linden-tree  may  serve  as  an  example,  its 
inner  bark  furnishing  the  Russian  or  bast  mats  so 
largely  employed  for  commercial  purposes.  The  most 
of  the  ooatse  fabrics  so  composed  are  either  woven  or 
plaited;  ropes  and  cordage  are  twisted  on  the  same 
principle  as  common  thread,  either  by  hand  labour,  or 
perhaps  now  more  generally  by  machmery. 

COTTON. 

Cotton  is  the  wool  produced  in  the  pods  or  seed- 
vessels  cf  the  cotton  plant  (^OMjtptum),  which  is  indi- 
genous to  all  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  Three  great  distinctions  are  generally  ob- 
served in  treating  of  cotton — namely,  the  herbaceous, 
the  tree,  and  the  shrub  species.  The  first  and  most 
iuefiil  is  the  A«r6ac«0H«,  which  is  an  annual  plant, 
cultirated  in  the  United  States,  India-  China,  and  other 
countries.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches,  and  has  leaves  somewhat  Tobed,  of  a  bright 
dark  green,  and  marked  with  brownish  veins.  Its 
blossom  expands  into  a  pale  yellow  flower,  like  that  of 
»  mallow;  and  when  the  flower  falls  ofi;  a  thite-celled, 
triangular,  npsukr  pod  appears.  The  pod  incr«<ases 
to  the  sixe  of  a  large  filbert,  and  becomes  brown  as  the 
woolly  fruit  ripens;  the  expansion  of  the  wool  then 
cauies  the  pod  to  burst,  when  it  discloses  a  ball  of 
■now-white  or  yellowish  down,  consisting  of  three  locks, 
one  in  each  cell,  enclosing  and  firmly  Mlhering  to  the 
«eeds.    The  seed  is  pUuted  in  March,  April,  aud  May, 


and  the  eotton  is  gathered  by  hud,  within  a  few  day* 
after  the  opening  of  the  pods,  in  August,  Septembwr, 
and  Otober.  In  America,  it  is  placed  in  rows  five 
fJMt  asunder,  and  in  holes  eighteen  inches  apart,  in 
each  of  which  several  seeds  are  deposited :  oareAil 
weeding  of  the  ground  is  necessary,  and  the  pluits  re- 
quire to  be  gradually  thinned,  so  as  ultimately  to  le«Te 
only  one  or  two  for  each  hole;  they  are  also  twice 
pruned,  in  order  to  make  them  put  out  more  branches, 
and  yield  a  larger  quantity  of  blossom  and  fruit.  The 
sAniA  eottmt  grows  in  almost  every  country  where 
the  annual  herbaceous  cotton  is  found.  Its  duration 
varies  according  to  the  clii»ate:  in  some  places,  as  in 
the  West  Indies,  it  is  biennial  or  triennial ;  iu  others, 
as  in  India,  Egypt,  &c.  it  lasts  from  six  to  ten  years; 
iu  tho  hottest  countries  it  is  perennial ;  and  in  the  cooler 
countries  whore  cotton  is  grown,  it  beioomes  an  annual. 
The  tree  cotton  grows  in  India,  China,  Egypt,  the  inte- 
rior and  western  coast  oi  iifrica,  and  in  some  parts  of 
America.  As  the  tree  only  attains  the  height  of  fh>m 
twelve  to  twenty  feet,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
tree  cotton  and  the  shrub  cotton  from  the  mention 
made  uf  them  by  travellers. 

The  cotton  plant,  in  all  its  varieties,  requires  a  dry 
and  sandy  soil.  This  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  tra- 
vellers and  naturalists.  It  flourishes  on  the  rocky  hills 
III  Ilindooatan,  Africa,  and  tho  West  Indies,  and  will 
grow  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  to  produce  any  other 
valuable  crop.  A  mixture  of  siliceous  and  argillaceous 
earth  is  the  most  desirable,  with  a  preponderance  of 
the  former.  A  marshy  soil  is  wholly  unfit  for  the 
plant,  and  so  little  congeniality  has  it  for  moisture, 
that  a  wet  season  is  destructive  to  the  crops.  The 
plant  flourishes  most,  and  produces  cotton  of  the  best 
quality,  on  the  sea-coast,  as  is  well  known  by  the 
planters  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who  raise,  tiw 
finest  cotton  known — namely,  the  *  Sea  Island,'  on  the 
sandy  coasts  and  low  islands  of  the  sea,  and  who  find 
the  same  cotton  degenerate  in  length  of  staple  and  in 
quality  when  grown  inland. 

After  the  cotton  is  «^thered — which  is  done  by  de- 
grees, as  the  pods  do  not  get  ripe  all  at  once — it  is 
exposed  to  the  rnys  of  the  sun  till  it  is  perfectly  dry; 
the  seeds  are  then  separated  by  a  peculiar  skutching 
apparatus;  and  being  picked  and  compressed  into  bales, 
the  wool  is  sent  to  Europe.  The  chief  seats  of  im- 
port are  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  where  it  arrives  in 
large  oblong  bales,  and  in  this  state  is  carted  off  to  the 
factories  in  which  it  is  to  be  spun. 

The  relative  value  of  raw  cotton  depends  on  the 
length  of  its  staple,  the  delicacy  of  its  fibre,  and  its  free- 
dom from  dirt  and  seeds.  The  cleanest,  we  believe,  is 
the  American;  but  however  careful  its  preparers  have 
been, '  it  never  opmes  to  England  in  a  state  fit  for  im- 
mediate use;  some  seeds  remain  after  the  most  careful 
cleaning,  and  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  in 
packing,  forms  hard  matted  lumps,  and  some  of  the 
coarser  and  heavier  wool  is  unavoidably  mixed  with 
that  of  superior  quality.  The  first  operation  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  is  consequently  the  cleaning  of 
the  cotton.  It  is  put  into  the  blowing-machine,  where 
the  cotton  is  torn  open  by  revolving  spikes,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  a  very  powerful  blast,  produced 
by  the  rapid  turnings  of  a  fan;  the  light  wool  is  thud 
blovm  to  some  distance  from  the  heavier  portions — the 
dirt,  Meds,  &c.  This  process  is  continued  in  the  skutch- 
ing-m.^chille,  where  the  cotton  is  beaten  by  metallic 
blo.'ies  vaking  from  3000  to  5000  revolutions  in  the 
minute;  tiiese  completely  open  the  fibre,  and  separate 
the  fine  wool  from  the  waste,  which  falls  to  the  ^und 
through  a  frame  of  wire-work. 

The  cleaning  process  is  generally  called  willowing, 
which  is  either  a  corruption  of  winnowing,  or  perhaps 
derived  from  the  willow  frames  on  which  the  cotton 
was  cleaaed  by  beating,  before  blowing-m^hines  were 
invented.  Previous  to  this  improvement,  the  cotton  was 
placed  upon  willow  hurdlea,  or  upon  cords  stretched 
over  a  wooden  frame,  and  then  beaten  with  smooth 
switches.     This  operation,  technically  called  batting, 
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^«gh  T«T  (biignlBK,  and  wa  beliere  unwholaioiiM, 
Arom  tht  aiurt,  «e.  which  wm  MntUrad  klwut,  irM 
unulljr  iMrformad  by  wonim;  U  li  now  very  t^nlj 

ItrMtlwd,  «ixe«pt  wlwn  lome  nnwrkably  An*  outton 
I  rtquired  for  the  lUMiufMtura  of  Imw,  whan  it  it  of 
ImpovtMioe  to  praterr*  tht  length  of  the  itapla,  whioii 
mijrbt  be  ii^ured  by  machinery. 

The  Hindooi  open  the  flbree  of  their  cotton  by  a  bow 
■Unilar  to  that  which  haltan  uta  in  raieing  wooli  the 
■ame  ooutrivaii  e  appears  to  hare  been  einploved  in 
America,  for  we  find  the  term  batttd  eoUon  atlll  em- 
ployed in  the  language  of  commerce,  Judgi;!;;  from  iti 
affeott  on  wool  and  fur  (lee  Ilat-makintt),  we  should 
think  that  the  bow  is  an  effieotire  maohme  for  clean- 
ing  and  opening  the  flbrei,  but  it  would  be  far  slower 
and  leti  productive  than  the  willow. 

When  cleaned,  the  cotton  it  brought  to  the  lapping 
or  ipreading  machine,  where  a  given  weight  of  the 
woof  if  spread  over  a  determinate  surface  of  cloth; 
and  being  then  slightly  compressed  by  a  cylinder,  it 
is  lapped  round  a  roller,  so  as  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for 
ftading  the  carding-nuu.-hine.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
illustrating  the  accuracy  with  which  machinery  works, 
that  the  weisht  of  the  cotton  spread  ou  the  cloth  in  this 
process  regulates  the  fiuoness  of  the  thread  ultimately 
produced,  and  that  there  is  rarely  any  great  amount  of 
error  in  the  calculation. 

The  next  process — that  of  carding — is  one  of  the  most 
baautiflul  in  the  whole  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  An 
exphuiation  of  the  object  to  be  obtained,  is  necessary 
for  those  who  have  not  paid  some  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. In  order  that  any  material  should  be  spun — that 
IS,  dtould  have  its  fibres  twisted  together — it  is  essen- 
tial that  these  fibres  should  be  straigl  t  and  parallel 
with  each  other.  After  having  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  tlie  willow,  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  are  blown 
about  in  every  direction,  and  if  compressed,  would  be 
entangled  with  each  other.  This,  which  is  the  object 
to  be  gained  for  the  process  of  felting,  is  precisely  that 
which  must  be  carefully  avoided  for  spinning,  in 
order  to  straighten  the  fibre,  the  cotton  is  made  to  pass 
between  cards  or  brushes  of  wire,  one  of  which  is  sta- 
tionarr,  and  the  other  in  motion;  the  wire  teeth  catch 
the  fibres  and  by  their  continued  action  pull  them 
into  nearly  parallel  directions. 

This  process  was  anciently,  and  iu  some  rural  dis- 
tricts both  of  England  and  Ireland  is  still,  effected  by 
hand-cards,  which  might  be  described  as  two  brushes 
with  handles,  having  short  wires  instead  of  hairs.  The 
labour  was  usually  performed  by  women,  who  placed 
one  of  the  cards  on  the  knee,  holdmg  it  firm  with  the 
left  hand;  and  then  spreading  the  cotton  or  wool  in 
small  quantities  over  the  wire,  drew  the  other  card 
repeatedly  over  it  with  the  right  hand,  until  the  fibres 
were  deemed  sufficieuvly  straight.  When  thus  pre- 
pared, the  cardiugs  were  token  off  in  a  roll  by  the 
hand,  and  laid  so  as  to  be  united  into  a  continuous 
roving  by  the  spinning-wheel. 

The  first  great  iuiprovemeut  in  this  process  was  to 
fix  one  of  the  cards  to  a  table,  and  suspend  the  other 
from  the  ceiling,  so  that  the  workmen  could  move  it 
without  having  to  sustain  its  weight.  Such  a  contriv- 
ance allowed  slvck-cards.  as  they  were  called,  to  be 
made  of  double  the  size  of  hand-cards,  and  consequently 
to  double  the  quantity  3f  work  produced.  We  have 
seen  stock-cards  in  some  rural  districts,  where  there  is 
still  a  domestic  manufacture  of  woollens;  but  they  are 
doily  becoming  of  more  rare  occurrence.  In  nearly  all 
manufactures  they  have  been  superseded  by  the  cylin- 
drical cards,  which  Mr  Baiues  has  shown  to  be  the 
invention  of  Mr  Lewis  Paul  of  Birmingham,  about  the 
year  1748.  About  1760,  the  process,  which  seems  to 
have  been  either  neglected  or  disused,  was  revived  by 
Mr  Morris  of  Wigan,  and  applied  to  the  carding  of 
cotton.  The  perfecting  of  the  machine  has  been  claimed 
for  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  but  the  originality  of  his 
invention  has  been  very  fiercely  contested.  Without 
entering  into  the  controversy,  we  shall  proceed  to  de- 
•oibe  briefly  the  maciiine  in  its  present  state. 


Tha  eanUitg-ma4ilm  hu  tha  appaAtanea  of  a  eylin* 
drical  box.  Into  which  cotton  is  civan  by  tha  roller, 
round  which  it  was  wrapped  in  the  spreading  opera- 
tion. Its  wooden  corerini  is  a  series  or  narrow  panels; 
and  If  one  of  theta  ba  lined.  It  will  ba  saan  that  aach 
of  them  is  a  card,  and  that  a  oylindar  oovarad  with 
cards  occupies  the  interior  of  tha  b6x,  between  which 
and  tha  imnel-earda  the  cotton  is  rapidly  pasaad.  At 
the  oppoaita  side  of  the  box  is  a  second  cylinder,  tha 
cards  on  which,  instead  of  bains  placed  horisontally, 
are  wound  spirally  round  the  cylinder,  which  Is  called 
a  deiffitr,  so  as  to  remove  the  cardwl  cotton  in  a  conti- 
nuous fleece.  The  cotton  is  slipned  from  the  doAr  by 
tha  action  of  a  slip  of  metal,  finely  toothed  Ilka  a  comb, 
which  being  worked  against  tha  cylinder  by  means  of 
a  crank,  beats  or  brushes  off  the  cotton  in  a  fine  filmy 
fleece.  The  cloud-like  appearance  of  the  carded  cotton, 
as  it  is  brushed  from  the  doffer,  or  finishing  cylinder,  by 
the  ciank  and  comb,  is  singularly  beautitUl—a  braatn 
seems  to  disturb  the  delicacy  of  its  texture,  and  to  the 
touch  it  is  all  but  impalpable.  The  filmy  fleece  is 
gradually  contracted  as  it  posses  through  a  funnel,  by 
which  it  is  forced  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  roll  or 
sliver.  It  then  passes  between  two -rollers,  by  which 
it  is  compressed  mto  the  shape  »f  a  ribbon  of  consider- 
able tenacity,  in  which  state  it  coils  itself  up  in  a  deep 
tin  can — there  to  await  the  subsequent  process. 

Looking  at  the  various  parts  ot  this  interesting  ma- 
chine, the  attention  is  first  engaged  bv  the  fmdirig 
cylinder,  which  supplies  the  cotton  to  the  cards  mora 
regularly  and  continuously  than  could  be  eflSscted  by 
hands.  The  successive  cards  on  the  concave  and  con- 
vex cylinder  are  seen  to  subject  the  wool  to  several 
successive  cardines  at  each  revolution  of  the  wheel; 
and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  stopphig  the  machine 
to  remove  the  carded  cotton,  it  is  stripped  off  by  tha 
doffer,  which  removes  the  cotton,  not  in  successive 
portions,  but  in  one  continuous  fleece.  Again,  the 
removal  of  this  fleece  from  the  doffer,  which  would  ba 
both  tedious  auJ  Imperfect  if  attempted  by  hand-cards, 
is  completely  accomplished  by  the  simple  agency  of 
the  crank  and  comb. 

Carding  is  not  the  only  operation  employed  to 
straighten  the  fibre  of  the  cotton.  It  may  easily  ba 
conceived  that  the  teeth  of  the  cards  will  frequently 
lay  hold  of  a  fibre  by  the  middle,  and  thus  double  it 
toother,  in  which  state  it  is .  unfit  foi  >^mning.  This 
evil  is  corrected  in  the  drawing-frame — an  important 
port  of  the  spinning  machinery,  for  it  executes  work 
which  could  scarcely  hove  been  effected  by  human 
hands.  The  essential  parts  of  the  drawing-frame  may 
be  easily  understood  from  description.  Each  drawing- 
head  consists  of  three  pairs  of  rollers,  the  upper  one  of 
each  pair  being  smooth  and  covered  with  leather,  the 
lower  being  fluted  longitudinally.  They  are  placed  at 
n  distance  from  each  other,  which  is  regulated  by  the 
staple  of  the  cotton ;  that  is  to  say,  the  distance  between 
uacn  pair  of  wheels  is  generally  a  very  little  more  than-- 
the  length  of  the  fibres  subjected  to  their  action.  The 
loose  nbbon  formed  by  the  carding-machlue  is  pulled 
through  these  rollers,  and  as  they  revolve  with  different 
velocities,  the  fibres  pull  out  each  other,  and  recipro- 
cally extend  each  other  to  their  full  lengtli. 

But  a  not  less  important  object  of  the  drawing-frame 
is  to  equalise  the  consistency  of  the  cardings.  One 
carding,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  that  have 
been  taken,  will  be  found  to  have  more  or  less  of  sub- 
stance than  another,  and  it  is  necessary  to  counteract 
this  inequality  by  combining  several  of  the  carded 
ribbons,  technically  called  cwrd-tnds,  into  one  sliver. 
Eight  card-ends  are  usually  brought  to  the  first  draw- 
ing-head, and  after  passing  through  the  rollers,  ther 
combine  to  form  one  sliver  of  the  same  density  as  each 
of  them  separately,  thus  increasing  eightfold  the 
chances  of  uniformity  in  the  sliver.  Four  of  these 
slivers  are  again  subjected  to  the  same  process,  and 
thus  the  chances  of  uniformity  are  thirty-two-fold  those 
of  the  original  card-ends;  and  this  is  continued  until 
the  lust  slirer  may  be  regarded  as  containing  parts  of 
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300  ewd-«ndf{  but  for  rwy  fln*  ■pinnlni,  tk«  doubling 
of  tho  flbrM,  M  Uio  proooM  U  ctllid,  ii  multipltod  mon 
than  60.000  tlmM. 

Tho  anwIng'fhunM  art  fed  from  tho  tin  oani  con- 
taining tho  oara-endi,  and  tli*  chief  dut^r  of  thow  who 
atttnd  them  ii  to  mend  or  |<ieoo  the  feeding  iliren 
when  one  of  them  ii  broken,  or  when  one  of  the  cjrlia- 
drical  oane  ii  eihauited.  A  contrirance  liae  been  r*- 
oently  Introduced  to  abbreriate  thi*  labour:  a  cylindri- 
cal weight  if  made  to  fall  at  interraU  into  ( he  receirins 
oan,  and  by  prawing  down  the  iliver,  to  force  it  to  hold 
more  than  double  the  quantity  which  it  would  contain 
if  the  iliver  were  left  to  coil  itielf  luoeely.  In  the  miUi 
for  iiue  ipinniiig,  great  attention  ii  paid  to  thii  prooeei, 
beoauM  any  defutt*  lett  by  the  drawing-frame  cannot 
be  cured  iu  lubeequent  operationi.  The  labour  of  at- 
tending to  the  machine!  ia  the  liffhteit  in  the  cotton 
mill,  but  there  are  few  part*  whicn  require  more  Tlgi- 
lance  and  euro. 

The  next  >|)eration  ii  the  maklna  of  a  roTing  or  thin 
diTer  about  the  thickneee  of  candlewick,  and  giving 
it  only  10  much  of  a  twiit  aa  will  enable  it  to  hold 
together.  The  attenuation  of  the  ilirer  it  accunipliihed 
by  rollen  acting  in  tho  lame  way  a*  in  tho  drawing  pro- 
ceM,  but  Tai'ii'Ui  contrivancet  have  been  devited  to  sire 
the  roving  just  to  much  teniion  ae  ii  neceiiary,  and  no 
more.  Arkwright  invented  the  can-roving-frame,  in 
which  a  iligbt  twist  was  given  to  the  roving  by  making 
the  receiving-can  revolve  upon  a  pivot.  It  was  neces- 
aary  that  the  rovings,  after  this  operation,  should  be 
wound  off*  u|K)n  boobins,  a  process  injurious  to  their 
delicate  texture;  to  obviate  this  evil,  the  jack-frame,  or 
Jack-in-the-box,  was  contrived,  which  wound  the  roving 
on  a  bobbin  as  it  received  its  twist,  instead  of  leaving  it 
to  ooil  in  the  can.  At  present,  the  process  of  roving  is 
generally  performed  bv  the  bobbin  and  fly -frame,  an 
Ingenious  piece  of  mechanism. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  examination  of 
the  many  ingenious  contrivances  which  have  been  de- 
Tised  to  render  the  roving-maohines  more  perfect  and 
automatic;  the  reader  will  best  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  the  operation,  by  l>earing  in  mind  that  the  process 
of  twisting  by  the  spindle,  and  winding  on  the  bobbin, 
thoush  connected  in  fact,  are  quite  inde])endent  in 
principle,  and  that  there  is  therefore  a  necessity  for  the 
nicest  adjustment,  iu  order  that  the  one  should  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  other. 

Twist  of  low  numbers,  called  waltr-twUt,  because  it 
was  originally  worked  in  Arkwright's  water-frame,  is 
■pun  by  the  throstle,  a  machine  probably  deriving  its 
name  from  its  singing  noise.  It  is  in  principle  nearly 
the  same  as  the  drawing-frame  which  has  been  just 
described  ;  it  extends  the  rovings  by  the  action  of  rol- 
lers into  slender  threads,  and  twists  them  by  the  rota- 
tion of  spindles  and  flyers.  The  machinery,  however, 
ia  far  more  limplo,  because  the  hard-tw!ste<l  throstle 
thread  does  not  require  such  tender  manipulation  as 
the  delicate  roving. 


The  most  interesting  part  of  the  manufacture  is 
»ttl»^inniDg,  wUch  i*  mon  common  thau  throstle- 


•plMiaf .  *  Ut  tha  nador,'  eonlinoM  our  antkorlty, 
•  inaglna  hinMlf  is  tha  room,  a  mut  of  which  is  i*. 
presnited  in  the  preaediiif  out,  and  it  la  probable  that 
the  dreuroitaneea  worthy  of  hia  notloe  will  preaent 
themselToa  in  nearly  the  following  order  i— He  will  see 
a  carriaga  about  a  yard  in  height,  and  of  very  consider- 
able length,  varying  in  diflTsfenl  mills,  bearing  a  row  of 
iplndlae  between  its  upper  raila;  it  has  generally  Ihreo 
wheela,  which  traverse  on  tho  same  number  of  iron 
guiding  bare,  so  as  to  allow  of  Its  drawing  out  to  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  four  fset  from  the  stationary  fVame; 
aa  it  rece<lea  ttom  the  frame,  it  draws  with  it  and  elon- 
gates the  threads,  or  rather  rovings  delivered  to  it 
through  rollers,  by  a  series  of  bobbins  in  the  creels  or 
stationary  rails.  The  threads,  as  they  art  elongated, 
are  twisted  by  the  spindles;  and  should  any  of  them 
break,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  boy  or  girl,  called  a  piecer,  to 
join  tho  disunited  ends  as  the  carriage  moves  from  the 
upright  frame.  A  girl  in  the  act  of  piecing  the  yam 
is  represented  in  the  out.  Whan  tho  carriage  has  re- 
ceded to  its  full  extent,  the  spindles  continue  to  revolve 
until  the  reouisite  quantity  of  twist  is  communicated  to 
the  yam.  The  spinner  then  causes  the  snindlee  to  re- 
volve backwards,  until  he  has  unwound  tne  portion  of 
thread  which  has  coiled  spirally  round  it  fVom  the  point 
to  the  nose  of  the  cop,  and  at  the  same  time  he  lowers 
a  fallor  wire,  supported  by  hooks,  as  seen  in  the  cut,  so 
aa  to  regulate  the  winding  of  the  yarn  on  the  cop  in  a 
proper  spiral.  There  is  great  nicety  required  in  regu- 
lating the  pushing  back  of  the  carriage,  for  it  is  neces- 
sary that  its  rate  of  travelling  should  be  commensurate 
with  the  revolution  of  the  spindles.  Three  simultaneous 
and  delicate  movements  have  thus  to  be  effected  by 
the  spinner  aa  the  carriage  returns — he  must  guide  the 
falliir  wire  so  as  to  insure  the  regular  winding  of  the  yam 
on  the  cop ;  he  must  regulate  the  rotation  of  the  swindles, 
of  which  there  are  often  a  thousand  to  one  mule;  and 
he  must  push  the  carriage  at  such  a  rate  as  to  supply 
precisely  the  exact  amount  of  yam  that  tho  spindles 
can  take  up. 

'  The  little  piecera  can  only  take  up  tho  endn  when  tho 
carriage  is  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  deliverin^-rollcr, 
and  they  have  therefore  an  interval  of  rest  while  the 
carriages  traverse  backwards  and  forwards.  The  spin- 
ner, too,  has  a  brief  respite  while  the  caiTiage  is  mov- 
ing outwards  from  the  frame.  The  time  taken  to  make 
a  stretch — that  is,  to  draw  out  a  thread  equal  in  length 
to  the  range  of  the  carriage — increases  with  tho  fineness 
of  tho  yam,  and  varies  also  according  to  tho  oomplote- 
ness  of  the  machinery  and  the  skillof  the  operative, 
Tho  breaking  of  the  threads  depends  not  merely  en  the 
machinery,  but  to  a  very  gv^at  extent  on  the  atmo- 
sphere and  temperature.  We  were  in  a  mill  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  sharp  drying  east  wind,  and  found 
that  it  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  fibres  of  tho  cot- 
ton, that  the  threads  broke  faster  than  the  piecers  could 
mend  them,  and  that  the  spinning  of  very  high  num- 
bers at  such  a  timn  was  all  but  impossible.  The  rooms 
in  which  fine  yam  is  spun  are  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  from  70  to  80  degrees,  which  is  not  so  high  as  to 
produce  much  inconvenience.'  • 

Dy  the  processes  now  descrlbod,  the  cotton  has  been 
attenuated  into  fine  yam  on  bobbins,  and  is  now  ready 
for  being  warped,  or  made  into  webs  for  the  wearer. 
Fomierly,  all  was  wove  by  the  hand ;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  tho  i>ower-loom,  by  which  tho  work  is  alto- 
gether done  by  machinery,  has  superseded  hand-loom 
weaving,  except  for  some  particular  fabrics.  '  In  one 
respect,'  observes  the  above  authority, '  the  power-loom 
has  a  very  obvious  advantage  over  the  hand-loom ;  the 
batten,  lathe,  or  lay,  to  which  the  reed  is  attached, 
drives  home  tho  weu  to  the  rest  of  the  web,  after  it  has 
been  shot  from  tho  spindle ;  now  a  weaker  or  stronger 
blow  of  this  lathe  alters  the  thickness  of  the  cloth, 
and  after  any  interruption,  the  most  experienced  weaver 
finds  it  difficult  to  commence  with  a  blow  of  precisely 
the  same  force  aa  that  with  which  he  Icil  off.    In  the 
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pwNt-loom,  tU  IMIm  U  mmU/  MUottad  t«  |It«  a  ita^dj 
ewt»lii  blew.  Mid  whm  obm  nguUUd  bjr  th«  uurinMr, 
il  OMTM  wiik  unvaning  prMlilou  from  Ui*  baglnniitc 
to  tlM  md  of  th«  piwM.  Ilono*  p«w*r-loom  cloth  la 
ftlwkjri  of  »  mora  vquahU  md  r«(ul»r  tutur*  th*ii 
th»l  woven  hy  biuid.  I'uwar-looini  ar«  gtuamUy  plftoed 
in  long  Kp»rtiueiitf,  kud  ligktud  from  tha  top  b/  •  liugle 
nng*  of  wiiidowi  to  every  row  of  loome.  The  we»Ten, 
Of  rather  the  teiiten,  have  Terjr  little  to  do  beeidee 
watching  the  machinery,  aitd  oorrectinx  any  defect!  in 
the  maturiali  to  be  woven.  Ai  the  labour  li  light,  it 
il  uiuall^  perfiinueil  by  women,  or  young  iienoni;  and 
Wt  were  int'orwod  that  the  buiineee  le  w  limple,  ae  to 
be  oaiilv  learned  in  a  uiunth  or  lix  weeki.'  Id  the 
anueaed  engraving  U  preientetl  a  view  of  the  interior 
of  a  power-loom  apartment.  All  the  loomi  are  of  iron, 
and  moved  by  belt*  from  ihulta,  the  ihafta  being  tunie<l 
hy  steam  or  water  power. 


The  lubsequont  proccMei  of  bleaching,  ilyoing,  and 
printing  have  been  already  adverted  to  (|)n.  316  and 
839) ;  and  here  we  need  onlr  obierve,  that  it  ii  custo. 
mary  to  Hinge  the  majority  uf  caliuo  fabrici,  with  a  riew 
to  r^^ve  from  their  lurface  all  loose  and  superfluous 
fibite,  _  I'bis  is  effected  before  printing  by  passing  the 
web  with  rapidity  over  boated  copper  rollers,  or  by 
bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  flame  of  ^nis,  as  in  Hall's 
beautiful  singing  apparatus.  In  printmg,  the  reader 
will  remember  that  the  patterns  are  transferred  to  the 
■urfaca  of  the  fabric  by  blocks,  copper-plates,  or  en- 
graved cylinders,  by  which  the  colours  are  directly 
printed,  or  by  which  mordants  are  so  applied,  that  when 
the  calico  is  immersed  in  a  colouring-bath,  the  colour 
only  adheres  upon  the  parts  to  which  the  mordant  has 
been  previously  applied.  Calico-printing  in  all  its 
departments — from  the  preparation  of  the  dyes  and 
designs,  to  their  ultimate  finish  on  the  fabric — is  an  art 
of  the  highest  ingenuity  and  perfection.  The  old  prac- 
tice of  bTook-prinling  by  hand  was  slow,  expensive,  and 
imperfect;  the  new  mode  of  cylinder-printing  is  rapid, 
cheap,  and  undeviatinglr  accurate.  The  one  boars  to 
the  other  the  same  relation  that  hand  printing  does  to 
the  steam  printing-press ;  the  one  producing  yards 
merely,  while  the  other  is  throwing  off  miles  1  To  be 
fully  comprehended,  the  process  would  require  to  be 
seen — the  original  execution  of  the  designs,  the  tran..- 
ferring  and  engraving  uf  them  on  cylinders  of  s  jel,  the 
multiplication  of  these  engraved  cylinders  by  Perkiii's 
method,  the  mode  of  applying  the  colouring  mntter  with 
such  nicety  and  perfection,  the  subsequent  processes 
of  getting  rid  of  all  superfluous  hues  and  stains,  and 
the  imparting  of  the  ultimate  gloss — are  all  triumphant 
manifestations  of  chemical  and  mechanical  skill. 

The  Cotton  manufacture,  notwithstanding  that  the 
raw  material  can  be  obtained  only  in  distant  parts  of 
the  earth,  hat  risen  in  Great  Britain,  during  seventy 
years,  from  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
annual  produce,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty-six 
millions,  of  which  about  two-thirds  is  exported.  Cotton 
goodi  M«  maaufaetaMd  chiefly  by  means  of  machinery, 


1b  Uurg*  flMtofiae,  of  wUch,  in  1889,  thera  won  1008 
in  England  and  Walea,  1»3  in  Houtlaiid,  and  34  In 
Ireland  ;  the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture  being 
Manchester,  Olasgow,  and  Paisley.  These  factories  gave 
employment,  in  the  same  year,  to  two  hundred  and 
fiAy-nine  thousaml  persons,  uf  whom  upwards  of  tweWe 
thousand  were  beluw  thirteen  years  of  age.  Cotton 
guods  are  also  manufactured  by  hand-luom  weavers,  of 
whom  a  ounsiderabla  number  continue  to  strive  against 
the  overpowering  comi>otitiou  of  machinery, 

SILK. 

This  beautiful  and  unrivalled  material  is  the  pro- 
duce  of  a  plain-looking,  greedy,  leaf-devouring  insect 
—the  caterpillar  uf  the  silk-muth  or  Uombyx  mori.  It 
is  thus  directly  of  animal,  though  indirectiv  of  vege- 
table origin;  the  glutinous  caoutchouc  principle  ot  tnn 
leaves  furnishing  the  insect  with  the  basis  of  its  silken 
fabric.  The  iilk-worm  is  supposed  to  have  been  indi- 
genous tu  China,  at  least  the  discovery  was  there  first 
made,  that  the  product  of  this  little  creature's  opera- 
tions could  be  elaborated  into  articles  of  human  attire, 
richer  and  more  beautiful  than  any  to  be  derived  from 
other  sources.  At  an  early  pttriod,  a  considerable  com- 
merce was  established  in  silk  1>etween  eastern  and 
western  Asia,  from  which  latter  Quarter  it  was  con- 
veyed to  "urope;  but  not  until  ^ne  sixth  century  of 
the  Chris'. un  era,  was  it  distinct,! v  known  by  Euro- 
|>ean8  that  the  splendid  tli'jues  wnich  thev  had  worn 
for  more  than  a  thousand  vears,  and  which  they  had 
even  partially  manrfacturr.l  from  the  raw  transported 
material,  wer^'  the  product  originally  of  a  caterpillar. 
The  first  silk-  'orms  see-  !n  Europe  '-'  re  brought  <Vom 
China  in  the  year  552,  by  two  Persi-  •  monks,  who  had 
gone  thither  as  Christian  missiona  ..  and  who  con- 
trived to  secrete  a  number  of  tl  j,  ;s  in  a  cane,  and 
to  escape  with  them  to  Constai;  i'.uple.  Froi'i  these 
few  eggs  have  sprung  ''  the  successive  gener  .  ')ns  of 
the  insect  which  have  '.<p..<  ad  silk  to  Europe  U  a  that 
period  to  the  present    ime. 

Like  many  other  insects,  the  silk-worm  passes  through 
the  successive  stagus  of  egg,  caterpillar,  chrysalb,  and 
moth.  The  eggs  when  dropped  are  about  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed;  their  colour  being  then  yellow, 
but  afterwards  becoming  of  a  bluish  hue.  In  temperate 
climes,  and  with  proper  precautions,  these  eggs  may  be 
nreserved  a  long  time  without  hatching  or  rotting. 
When  first  hatched,  ;.he  caterpillar  or  larva  has  the 
appearance  uf  a  small  black  worm,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length.  On  being  brought  forth,  it  almost 
immediately  begins  searching  for  its  natural  food  (the 
leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree),  which  it  devours  with 
avidity.  In  about  eight  days,  the  head  grows  much 
larger,  and  the  larva  is  attacked  by  its  first  sickness. 
This  lasts  for  three  days,  during  which  time  it  refuses 
food,  and  remains  perfectly  motionless.  It  then  begins 
to  c.  '  '*'''  skin,  which  it  accomplishes  after  much  pain 
aii^  ..•■  .  on.  So  complete  is  this  moulting,  that  not 
only  1,1.'  covering  of  the  body,  but  of  the  feet,  the  skull, 
the  jaws,  and  oven  the  teeth,  are  cast  off.  The  insect 
then  begins  to  feed  with  recruited  appetite,  and  con- 
tinues lor  five  days,  when  a  second  moulting  takes 
place,  exactly  like  the  first ;  and  so  on  through  a  third 
and  fourth  course,  the  animal  progressively  increasing 
in  size.  After  the  last  moulting,  it  feeds  voraciously, 
and  increases  rapidly  in  size  during  ten  days,  when  it 
has  attained  its  full  growth — being  then  generally  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  long.  At  this  period  it 
begins  to  leave  off  eating,  and  soon  entirely  ceases — 
becomes  restless  and  uneasy,  and  looks  out  for  a  con- 
venient place  to  commence  its  spinning  labours.  Ite 
colour  is  now  a  light  green;  but  as  the  material  for 
forming  the  silk  gets  digested,  it  becomes  glossy,  and 
somewhat  transparent.  The  silky  substance  is  secreted 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  yellow  transparent  gum,  in  two 
Tftssels,  which  are  wound,  as  it  were,  on  two  spindlei 
in  the  stomach. 

When  the  animal  has  found  a  suitable  comer  or  hollow 
for  the  deposition  of  its  silken  ball,  or  cocoon,  it  begin! 
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to  ipin  tliin  wnd  irregular  tluMds  at  first,  the  sUk  being 
drawn  through  two  minute  aperture*  beneath  the  jawi. 
In  four  dajri  the  oocoon  ii  coni)<Ieted,  the '  labourer 
remaining  of  oouriealwayi  on  the  iniide  of  the  iphere 
it  if  forming.  The  cucoou  reaembles  a  pigeon's  egg  in 
shape  and  colour,  but  is  not  quite  so  lane.  As  may 
be  imagined,  the  insect,  from  the  continual  emission  of 
the  cummy  sillc,  together  wiih  the  want  of  food,  gra- 
duaUy  contracts  in  size;  and  if  the  cocoon  be  opened 
after  it  is  finished,  the  animal  will  appear  in  the  form 
of  a  chrysalis,  with  a  smooth  brown  skin — its  former 
ooTering  lying  beside  it.  The  silk.worm  go<3*  through 
all  the  transformations  aboTe-mentiuned  in  the  spaee 
of  from  twenty-two  to  thirty  days,  according  to  the 
temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  ooooons  con- 
taining the  insects  intended  to  be  preserved  for  laying 
eggs  are  left  undisturbed,  and  the  chrysalis  gradually 
undergoes  a  transformation  into  the  state  of  a  moth. 
This  change  is  accomplished  in  the  space  of  about 
twenty  days;  and  the  moth,  by  great  labour  and  inge- 
nuity, works  its  way  through  the  cocoon.  It  then 
appears  as  a  large  moth,  of  a  grayish-white  colour, 
fiimished  with  four  wings,  two  eyes,  and  two  block 
antennas,  or  feelers,  of  a  feathery  appearance.  This 
moth  enjoys  its  existence  only  a  vety  short  time.  It 
remains  almost  entirely  fixed  to  one  spot,  the  wings 
never  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  flying,  but  only  m 
assisting  it  in  fluttering  whiL  seeking  its  mate.  When 
this  object  is  attained,  the  female  deposits  her  eggs, 
and  both  end  their  being  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  afterwards.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the 
female  varies  from  300  to  500;  and  these  eggs,  in  about 
six  months  after,  produce  larvw  as  before.  It  will 
scarcely  be  credited,  bu'.  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  a 
few  short  weeks — that  is  to  say,  from  its  being  hatched 
to  the  period  of  its  full-grown  size — the  weight  of  the 
silk-worm  is  increased  more  than  nine  thousandfold. 

The  product  of  the  silk-worm's  labou*^,  such  as  they 
have  now  been  described,  was  a  thing  of  too  mucn 
value  and  importance  not  to  attract  the  attention  of 
ifaan  to  the  means  of  improving  and  increasing  it.  The 
Chinese  have  long  pursued  artificial  modes  of  insuring 
the  regularity  of  the  silk  produce ;  in  Europe,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  last  thoujand 
years,  it  has  also  been  the  object  of  the  most  anxious 
and  unremitting  attention.  It  has  been  stated  that 
these  insects  feed  on  mulberry  leaves  alone :  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mulberry  tree  (morus)  by  pruning,  filing, 
and  the  like,  is  tharefore  an  essential  preliminary. 
Mulberry  trees  have  often  two  crops  of  leaves  in  the 
year,  and  indeed,  in  very  warm  climates,  the  tree  pro- 
duces foliage  all  the  year  round,  thus  permitting  the 
artificial  breeders  of  silk-worms  to  obtain  several  crops 
of  silk  a-year.  About  thirty  pounds  of  foliage  may  be 
procured  from  a  healthy  well-grown  tree.  Having  an 
ample  provision  in  expectancy  of  mulberry  leaves,  the 
silk-worm  itself  is  the  next  object  of  care.  The  atten- 
tion required  in  the  management  of  these  insects  is 
indeed  great  and  incessant.  If'  the  eggs,  for  example, 
from  wMch  the  brood  of  the  season  is  expected,  be 
hatched  a  few  days  too  soon,  by  a  slight  niismanage- 
ment  of  temperature,  the  whole  hopes  of  the  cultivator 
will  be  ruined.  His  leaves  and  his  worms  must  be 
ready  for  one  another  to  an  hour  almost.  It  is  by 
oonmlement  of  the  moths  to  particular  spots  that  the 
egg»  are  procured,  Hi  'nsect  being  necessitated  bv  situa- 
tmn  to  deposit  them  on  paper  or  on  cloths.  Tney  are 
then  gathered,  and,  plaoe<l  in  such  situations  as  may 

ftrevent  them  from  )>eing  hatched  until  the  mulberry 
eaves  are  ready.  When  the  proper  season  for  bringing 
on  the  hatching  arrives,  the  eggs  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  washing,  'I'hey  are  then  dried,  and 
taken  to  the  stove-room,  where  they  are  exposed  to  a 
giwluallY  increasing  temperature,  until  they  grow 
white,  which  is  the  signal  of  the  approaching  outbteak 
of  the  worm.  Muslin  is  now  laid  over  the  eggs,  and 
above  this  muslin  a  quantity  of  mulberry  leaves.  As 
soon  as  the  larvae  are  hatched,  they  crawl  through  the 
muslin,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  leaves. 
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Tha  feeding-room  it  the  plaoe  io  which  the  wormi 
are  now  oonTeved.  This  apartment  should  be  dry  and 
well  ventilated,  but  at  the  same  time  dosed  aminst  the 
aooess  of  ordinary  insects.  It  should  oontaSn  proper 
shelves  also  for  the  reception  of  the  worms.  Young 
and  tender  leaves  are  given  to  the  worms  at  first. 
Through  the  whole  period  of  their  transmutations, 
their  food  is  chopped  small,  a  great  savins  of  leaves 
being  thus  effected.  They  are  fed  regularly  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  and  consume,  during  the  period  of  their 
moultings,  a  quantity  of  food  which  would  appear  won- 
derful, aid  not  one  remember  the  vast  increase  which 
takes  plaoe  in  their  bulk.  The  same  number  of  worms 
which  will  be  satisfied  with  one  pound  of  leaves  pre- 
vious to  their  f^-it  moulting,  will  consume  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  .iiree  pounds  during  their  last  feeding 
interval,  before  tbo  commencement  of  their  spinning. 
For  their  convenient  performance  of  the  latter  opera- 
tion, bushes  of  broom  or  brushwood  are  erected  on  the 
shelves,  being  usually  bent  over  in  an  arched  form. 
In  clefts  of  these  bushes  the  worms  arrange  themselves, 
and  there  they  go  through  the  process  of  manufacturing 
their  cocoons.  In  three  days  their  labour  is  finished, 
and  in  a  few  davs  afterwards  the  cocoons  are  carefully 
gathered  from  the  bushes.  One-sixtieth  part  of  them 
is  set  aside  for  breeding,  and  the  remainder  are  exposed 
to  a  strong  heat,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  vitality  of 
the  chrysalis  within,  previous  to  reeling  off  the  silk. 
When  the  moth  breaks  out,  care  is  taken  to  make  it 
deposit  its  eggs  where  they  can  be  gathered,  and  laid 
aside  for  the  next  season.  The  moth  soon  dies,  having 
fulfilled  its  object — no  mean  one — in  creation.  It  sel- 
dom exists  beyond  a  couple  of  days,  taking  the  while 
no  food  that  can  be  observed. 

It  has  been  stated  that  one  cocoon  sometimes  yields- 
filaments  a  mile  in  length.  More  commonly,  however, 
six  hundred  yards  is  about  the  extent  of  the  largest 
cocoons.  Twelve  pounds  of  cocoons  yield  one  pound 
of  silk,  by  the  ordinary  computation.  The  silk  differs 
considerably  in  quality,  and  the  cultivators  sort  the 
cocoons,  accordingly,  into  distinct  lots,  being  guided 
by  the  observation  of  colour  and  other  circumst^ces. 
The  cocoons  being  prepared  and  assorted,  the  material 
is  ready  for  being  reeled.  The  great  point  in  reeling  is 
to  make  the  thr^  of  as  even  a  thickness  as  i^iossible: 
perfect  euuaiity  is  scarcely  attainable.  An  experiencnl 
reeler,  with  the  assistance  of  a  girl  to  turn  the  wheel, 
can  with  ease  wind  off  a  pound  of  silk  in  a  day.  Six 
or  eight  pounds  may  be  wound  off  in  a  day,  but  a 
coarse,  foul,  and  ordinary  silk  will  be  the  produce. 
The  modes  of  reeling  silk  in  Italy  and  France  are  very 
different,  but  that  of  the  former  is  reckoned  the  best. 
The  floss,  or  inferior  silk,  of  the  cocoons  is  not  reeled, 
but  spun,  after  being  mixed  with  the  silk  of  the  injureil 
or  inferior  cocoons. 

After  reeling,  the  next  process  for  preparing  the  raw 
silk  for  the  weaver  is  that  of  throwing.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  this  branch  of  the  art  was  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Thomas  Loinbe  into  England  in  1718, 
from  models  surreptitiously  obtained  by  him  at  Pied- 
mont. Considering  the  remarkable  perfection  now  at- 
tained in  this  country  in  the  science  of  mechanics,  it 
will  not  appear  strange  that  these  throwing-mills  have 
been  long  since  superseded  in  Great  Britain  by  subse- 
quent improvements. 

Raw  silk,  preparatory  to  weaving,  must  be  made  to 
take  one  of  three  forms — respectively  termed  Mingles, 
tram,  nr  wganzine.  Singlet  is  merely  the  raw  silk 
twisted,  in  order  to  give  more  firmness  to  its  texture. 
All  raw  silk,  for  whatever  manufacture  designed,  must 
undergo  this  process.  Tram  is  formed  by  twisting  to- 
gether, not  very  closely,  two  or  more  threads  of  raw 
silk,  and  this  generally  forms  the  weft,  or  transverse 
threads  of  the  web.  Orgamine,  which  is  principally 
used  for  warp,  is  produced  by  a  vety  elaborate  process, 
of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  correct 
'dea  to  the  general  reader  without  the  aid  of  a  dia- 
gram. The  principle  of  the  process,  however,  may  lie 
generally  stated  to  be  like  tliat  of  making  rope,  where 
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tiie  combined  stands  are  twiited  in  mi  opponte  direc- 
tion to  tlukt  giroi  to  the  lepamte  threadw,  and  thie  i* 
•ceompUihed  by  giving  %  rerene  motion  to  the  m«cki- 
neijr;  whenM  linglea  and  trami  are  twiited  only  in 
one  direction,  Bimilarly  to  twine,  or  to  the  indiTidual 
■trandi  of  which  the  larger  rope  i*  made.  Silk  thread 
intended  for  organxine  ia  in  the  first  procets  twisted  in 
a  left-hand  direction.  The  organ^e,  when  finished, 
is  transferred  to  reels  instead  of  bobbins,  whence  it 
is  made  up  into  skeins,  and  sorted  for  sale  or  use. 
Previously  to  this,  however,  the  reels  are  subjected  to 
a  process  of  steaming  for  two  or  three  minutes,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  after-crinkling.  The  silk  thus  thrown 
is  called  hard  silk,  and  must  be  boiled  for  some  hours, 
with  a  quantity  of  soap,  in  order  to  discharge  the  gum, 
and  thereafter  well  washed  in  a  current  of  clear  water 
to  discharge  the  soap,  after  which  the  silk  appears  soft 
and  glossy.  Bes.'iea  these  varieties,  there  is  another 
called  lewingt,  which  are  compound  threads  of  silk, 
wound,  cleaned,  doubled,  and  thrown,  with  especial 
reference  to  their  ultimate  use  for  sewing.  Marabout 
is  a  peculiar  kind  of  thrown  silk,  generally  formed  of 
Uiree  threads  of  raw  silk;  and  being  white  as  it  comes 
from  the  cocoon,  it  takes  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
colour  at  once  without  the  discharge  of  its  gum. 

Silk  is  woven  into  various  fabrics,  plain  and  figured, 
by  the  Jacquard  loom,  and  also  into  velvets.  The  fine 
soft  pile  of  vtlvet  is  produced  during  the  process  of 
weavmg,  by  inserting  short  pieces  of  thread  doubled 
under  the  shoot  or  weft,  and  which  stand  upright  in 
such  a  way,  and  so  close  together,  as  entirely  to  conceal 
the  interlacings  of  the  warp  and  shoot.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  every  yard  of  velvet,  six  yards  of  pile  at  least 
are  used.  The  loops  of  the  doubled  threaids  intended 
for  the  pile  are  supporte'l  by  grooved  wires,  and  the 
loops  are  afterwards  divided  by  running  a  sharp  instru- 
ment, called  a  treval,  along  the  groove.  This  is  done 
by  the  hand,  and  of  course  requires  great  dexterity, 
as  the  sliehtest  deviation  from  the  proper  line  would 
infallibly  mjure,  if  not  wholly  destroy,  the  silk.  It  is 
considered  a  good  day's  work  for  one  man  to  weave  one 
yiurd'ief' plain  velvet,  for  which  he  is  paid  about  five 
times  as  much  as  for  weaving  plain  silks.  Damasks  of 
the  most  exquisite  and  elaburate  patterns  are  of  course 
produced  by  the  Jacquard  loom,  and  in  some  instances 
as  many  as  1200  or  1400  changes  or  cards  are  required 
for  their  completion.  Satin  and  salinetle  are  peculiar 
kinds  of  sUk-twill,  and  exhibit  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  the  lustre  of  the  material  of  which  they  are 
composed.  Brocade  is  the  general  term  for  tissue  of 
silk  with  gold  or  silver  thrMds— a  stuff  of  exceeding 
richness,  and  at  one  time  much  in  fashion,  but  now 
seldom  or  ever  sougl.  t  after.  LvUstring,  Gros  de  Naples, 
Persian,  &c.  are  names  given  to  plain  fabrics  of  silk, 
differing  little  from  each  other  except  in  their  thick- 
ness, or  in  the  quality  of  silk.  Tabbaret,  tobine,  serge, 
kvantine,  &&  are  twilled  fabrics,  occasionally  relieved 
with  satin-stripes  and  checks;  they  are  to  be  had  of  all 
qualities  and  coloui-s.  Crape,  crisped  or  smooth ;  gauMe 
iii  all  its  varieties;  riiAons,  of  whatever  fabric;  and 
bandanas,  are  too  well  known  to  the  English  reader  to 
require  description.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
enumerate  the  various  stuffs  woven  from  silk,  either  for 
the  purposes  of  clothing,  upholstery,  or  ornament;  but 
an  idea  of  its  importance  may  be  formed  from  the  fact, 
that  scarcely  an  individual,  even  in  humble  life,  but 
can  boast  of  using  it  to  some  extent,  either  for  the 
purposes  of  dress  or  of  ornament. 

In  Britain,  the  annual  value  of  the  silk  manufacture 
is  estimated  at  nearly  ten  millions  sterling — more  than 
nine-tenths  of  which  are  for  home  consumption.  We 
draw  our  chief  supplies  of  tho  raw  material  from 
Bengal;  from  Italy,  which  produces  about  eleven  mil- 
lion pounds  annually;  from  China,  where,  next  to  tea, 
it  is  the  staple  article  of  export;  from  Turkey;  and  in 
smaller  quantities  from  Holland,  the  United  States, 
and  other  countries.  The  foreign  states  in  which  the 
jmanufactme  chiefly  exLits  are  China,  India,  Italy, 


SwitMrlaad,  and  Fvanoe;  ih«  l*M«r  kkigdom  ■!«■• 
produoing  &brie>  to  the  anaual  value  of  about  ei^t 
millions  sterling.  Thait  are  no  very  aocunite  data  aa 
to  tJie  amount  of  silk  stnfia  consumed  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  world;  but  oonridering  how  gencnJly 
they  are  worn  in  Oriental  as  well  aa  in-Boropeaa  coun- 
tries, and  reflecting  upon  the  increaring  demand  by  a 
civilised  population  in  the  Americas,  we  oannot  be  far 
wrong  in  stating  that  a  million  and  a  half  of  huinan 
beings  derive  their  sole  support  from  the  culture  and 
manufsoture  of  silk,  an;1  that  it  creates  an  annualoir- 
oulating  medium  of  between  thirty  and  forty  millions 
sterling  I  So  much  for  the  importance  of  a  humble 
insect  irhich,  if  it  had  been  shown  to  our  ancestors  a  few 
hundred  years  ago,  would  have  been  as  little  valued  at 
the  earth-worm  beneath  their  sandals. 

WOOLLBN. 

Wool,  if  we  accept  the  definition  of  a  recent  autho- 
rity, '  is  a  kind  of  soft  hair  which  forms  the  external 
covering  of  several  ruminating  animals,  particularly 
the  sheep,  llama.  Angora  goat,  and  the  goats  of  Thibet. 
The  distinction  between  wool  and  hair  is  rather  arbi- 
trary than  natural,  consisting  in  the  greater  or  less 
degrees  of  fineness,  softness,  and  pliability  of  the  fibres. 
When  the  fibres  possess  these  properties  so  far  as  to 
admit  of  their  being  spun  and  woven  into  a  texture 
sufficiently  pliable  to  he  used  as  an  article  of  dress, 
they  are  caJled  wool.'  The  sheep,  according  to  thi^ 
definition,  is  the  wool-bearing  animal  par  excellence; 
different  breeds  yielding  wools  of  different  degrees  of 
length  and  fineness,  and  this  dependent,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  food,  climate,  and  other  external 
conditions  they  enjoy.  The  finest  of  all  wools  is  that 
from  the  goat  of  Thibet,  of  which  Cashmere  shawls  are 
made;  the  finest  of  European  wools  is  the  produce  of 
the  Merino  sheep — the  Spanish  and  Saxon  breeds 
taking  the  precedence;  the  Merino  sheep,  as  now  natu- 
ralised in  Australia,  famishes  also  an  excellent  fleece; 
but  all  varieties  of  sheep -wool,  reared  either  in  Europe 
or  Australia,  are  inferior  in  softness  of  feel  to  tha.'.  grown 
in  India,  and  also  to  that  of  the  llama  of  the  Indes. 
The  best  of  our  British  wools  are  inferior  in  fine  aesa  to 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  (being  nearly  twelv  >  times 
the  thickness  of  the  finest  Spanish  Merino) ;  buf  for  the 
ordinoiy  purposes  of  the  manufacturer  they  are  un- 
rivalled. Wool  shorn  from  the  living  animal  is  known 
as  fleece -wool;  while  that  pulled  from  the  skins  of 
those  slaughtered  is  termed  ptlt-wool,  Lamba'-wool  is 
generally  softer  than  that  of  the  full-grown  animal, 
and  is  of  course  applied  to  finer  purposes.  The  fine- 
ness of  the  fieece  vanes  on  different  parts  of  the  animal, 
and  therefore  requires  to  be  '  sorted,'  which  may  be 
considered  the  first  process  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  fabrics.  The  next  step  is  to  free  it  from  dirt 
and  foulness  of  various  kinds,  and  in  particular  from 
the  grer^  or  oil  with  which  it  is  naturallv  imbued. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  repeatedly  washed  and  combed, 
after  which  it  becomes  soft,  clean,  and  elastic. 

Independent  of  the  quality  of  fineness,  there  are  two 
sorts  of  wool  which  oflbrd  the  basis  of  di^erent  fabrics, 
and  are  somewhat  differently  treated  in  the  process  of 
spinning,  for  which  the  combed  material  is  now  ready: 
these  are  the  long  wool  and  the  short.  Long  wool  is 
that  in  which  the  fibres  are  rendered  parallel  by  the 
process  of  combing;  it  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
worsted,  and  is  the  material  of  which  camlets,  bomba- 
zines, &c.  are  fabricated.  Short  wool  is  prepared  by 
carding,  like  cotton,  and  is  used  in  different  degrees  of 
fineness,  for  broadcloths,  flannels,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  fabrics.  This  wool,  when  carded,  is  formed  into 
small  cylindrical  rolls,  which  are  joined  together  (or  by 
improved  machinenr  into  one  continuous  roll),  and 
stretched  and  spun  by  a  stubbing  or  roving  machine,  and 
a  jenny  or  mule,  in  both  of  which  the  spindles  are 
mounted  on  a  carriage,  which  passes  backwards  and 
forwards,  so  as  to  stretch  the  material  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  twisted.  On  account  of  the  roughness  of  the 
fibre*,  it  is  necessaiy  to  smear  them  with  oil,  to  make 
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tkfliB  iB«v*  finely  apoa  aadi  other  daring  the  ipui* 
ning  and  we»Tiiig.  After  the  "^oth  it  woren,  the  oily 
nwtter  ii  reuunred  bj  icoariiig,  in  order  to  reitoro  the 
nughneei  to  the  fibree,  prepMratorj  to  the  eubseouent 
pnHMM  of  milling.  In  utioles  made  of  long  .wool,  the 
teztiue  is  ooinplete  when  the  etuff  iseuei  from  the 
loom.  The  pieoee  ue  subiequently  dyed,  and  »  glow 
if  oonuuttuicated  to  them  by  pMains  them  between 
heated  metallic  lurfacea.'  But  in  clothe  made  of  ihort 
wool,  which  i*  generally  dyed  before  being  ipun,  the 
weai^g  cannot  be  said  to  complete  the  texture.  When 
the  web  ii  taken  from  the  loom,  i.  is  too  loose  and  open, 
and  consequently  requires  to  undergo  another  operation, 
called /W««iy  or  miV/iny.  This  is  performed  by  a  fulliiig- 
mill,  in  which  the  cloth,  being  first  freed  from  its  oil 
by  the  use  of  fullers'  earth  and  other  detergents,  is 
immersed  in  water,  and  subjected  to  repeated  compres- 
sions by  the  action  of  large  beaters,  formed  of  wood, 
which  repeatedly  change  the  position  of  the  cloth,  and 
eauie  the  fibi«s  to  felt,  and  combine  more  closely  to- 
gether. By  this  process  the  cloth  is  reduced  in  its 
dimensions,  and  the  beauty  and  stability  of  the  texture 
materially  improved.  This  tendency  to  become  thick- 
ened by  fulling,  is  peculiar  to  wool  and  hair,  and  does 
not  exist  in  the  fibres  of  cotton  or  flax.  It  depends  on 
the  fibres  or  hairs  lieing  branched  or  serrated,  which 
admits  motion  in  one  direction,  but  not  in  another. 
It  thus  promotes  entanglements  of  the  fibres,  which 
■erre  to  shorten  and  thicken  the  woven  fabric. 

The  nap,  or  downy  surface  of  bi-oadclotha,  is  raised 
by  a  process  which,  while  it  improves  the  appearance, 
tends  somewhat  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  texture. 
It  is  produced  by  carding  the  cloth  with  the  barbed  or 
hooked  fruit-cone  of  the  common  teaale  (IHptaeut  fvUo- 
irant),  which  is  cultivated  in  England  for  the  purpose. 
This  operation  extricates  a  portion  of  the  wool,  and 
lays  it  in  a  parallel  direction  on  the  right  surface  of 
the  fabric.  Machinery  has  been  employed  as  a  sub- 
■titute  for  the  teazle,  but  hitherto  with  very  indiiTerent 
success.  The  nap  thus  formed  is  then  cut  off  to  an 
even  surface  by  the  process  of  ihearing.  This  is  per- 
formed in  various  ways ;  but  in  one  of  the  most  common 
methods,  a  large  spiral  blade  revolves  rapidly  in  con- 
tact with  another  blade,  while  the  cloth  is  stretched 
over  a  bed  or  support,  just  near  enough  for  the  pro- 
jecting filaments  to  be  cut  off  at  a  uniform  length, 
while  the  main  texture  remains  uninjured. 

The  manufacture  of  cloth,  as  thus  described,  is  car- 
ried on  in  three  different  modes  in  England — that  of 
the  master  clothier,  who  buys  his  own  wool  from  the 
importer,  and  afterwards  gives  it  out  to  be  manufac- 
tured, either  in  factories  or  at  private  houses;  the  fac- 
tory sjrstem,  by  which  every  process  of  the  manufacture 
is  carried  on  under  the  same  roof ;  the  last  is  the  do- 
mestic system,  in  which  private  weavers  purchase  wool 
iVom  the  dealer,  and  employ  themselves,  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  sometimes  several  journeymen,  in  the  various 
manufacturing  processes  under  their  own  roofs.  The 
factory  system  is  evidently  the  one  best  adapted  for 
carrying  the  manufacture  to  its  utmost  extent.  The 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  various  nnollen  cloths  is  dif- 
ferent in  Yorkshire  and  the  west  I'  England,  but  in 
both  upon  a  scale  in  keeping  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
manufacture  and  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  west  of  England,  the  goods  are 
•xposetl  at  periodical  markets  or  fairs;  in  Yorkshire,  in 
olotb-halls,  of  which  there  are  three  at  Ixteds,  besides 
others  at  Halifax,  Bradford,  Huddersfiuld,  Wakefield, 
kc.  These  halls  consist  of  long  walks  or  galleries, 
through  the  whole  length  of  which  the  master-inanu- 
faoturera  have  their  stands  in  double  rows.  Between 
these  the  merchants  pass,  and  make  their  purchases. 
At  a  certain  hour  a  bell  rings,  and  the  market  closes, 
those  goods  which  are  purchased  being  then  carried  to 
the  merchants'  quarters,  and  those  unsold  remaining  in 
the  stands.  The  goods  are  bought  in  their  undressed 
state,  the  merchant  afterwards  getting  them  finished 
off  himself.  Dressing  and  finishing  has  of  late  years 
fceoome  a  business  entirely  distinct  from  the  mauuiiM- 


taring  department,  and  in  whieh»  to  attain  p«feotioa, 
has  been  the  chief  aiic  ot  the  Yorkshire  merdiants. 
So  proficient,  indeed,  have  they  beoome,  as  to  defy  any 
but  experienced  jud^  to  distmguish  their  eloths  fron. 
the  more  costly  labncs  of  the  west  of  England. 

Woollen  fabrics  manufactured  as  above  are  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  cloth*,  of  whidi  there  are  seve..-al 
varieties  in  common  use,  as  broad,  narrow,  and  habit- 
cloths;  all  of  which  are  worked  plain,  and  only  differ 
in  wid^h  or  in  quality.  When  twilled,  they  are  termed 
htrttjftmru,  kerteymerettet,  peli$ie-^loih»,  &o.;  and  when 
peculiarly  finished — as,  for  example,  with  long,  tufted, 
or  velvet  naps — they  are  known  by  such  designations  as 
dreadnought,  frieMt,  mvamkin,  pluth,  and  di^.  Tweed 
is  a  lisht  structure,  now  largely  used  for  trousering; 
Jianneu,  of  whatever  variety,  are  all  loosely  woven; 
baix*  is  a  kind  of  flannel  with  a  tufted  nap;  and 
blatdteta,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties  manufac- 
tured in  different  parts  of  the  country,  are  also  loosely 
woven  and  finished  with  a  lont  nap  raised  by  rollers 
covered  with  brass  pins.  Besides  the  manufacture  of 
cloths,  blankets,  and  dannels,  the  departr.ent  of  woollen 
fabrics  comprehends  carpttt  and  hosiery,  two  very  dis- 
tinct but  important  branches.  Three  kinds  of  carpets 
aro  usually  made — Venetian,  Kiddermuister,  and  Brus- 
sels. Venetian  carpeting  is  a  plain  fabric,  composed 
of  thick  linen  woof  on  a  woollen  warp,  and  is  employed 
chiefly  for  stair  or  lobby  coverings.  The  Kidderminster 
carpeting  is  by  far  the  most  common.  It  consists  of 
two  woollen  webs,  woven  together,  and  intersecting 
each  other  at  particular  parts,  so  as  to  produce  definite 
figures  of  different  colours.  The  manufacture  of  this 
species  of  carpets  has  been  long  carried  on  with  ad- 
vantage in  different  parts  of  Scotland.  Brussels  car- 
pets possess  a  basis  of  strong  linen  threads,  on  which 
the  pattern  in  woollen  is  thrown  up  in  loops,  v/hich  are 
kept  firm  by  small  rods.  When  the  web  is  woven,  the 
rods  are  pulled  out,  leaving  a  soft  surface  of  the  closed 
ends  of  loops.  Latterly,  a  great  improvement  has  been 
made  in  Brussels  carpet-weaving,  and  which  has  also 
been  adopted  for  shawls.  Insteul  of  using  threads  of 
any  particular  colour  throughout,  and  throwing  up  the 
threads  as  they  were  i-equired  to  form  the  patteni,  the 
custom  is  now  to  dye  the  threads  with  difterent  colours, 
suitable  to  the  pattern  required.  Thus  a  single  thread 
may  be  dyed  in  patches  of  red,  yellow,  black,  or  any 
other  colour,  and  it  performs  its  part  in  the  pattern 
through  its  entiro  length;  the  saving  of  material  by 
this  ingenious  mode  of  dyeing  is  immense. 

When  long  or  combing  wool  is  twisted  to  a  certain 
degree  of  hardness,  it  receives  the  name  of  worsted ;  and 
the  manufacture  of  certain  fabrics  of  this  kind  is  as 
extensive  as  that  of  soft  woollen  goods.  Many  of  the 
variegated  cloths  called  tarlani  are  made  of  worsted; 
and  so  likewise  are  tapestries,  and  some  kinds  of  stock- 
ings. The  stocking  or  hosiery  manufacture,  generally, 
is  conducted  by  means  of  stocking-frames  and  hand 
labour;  the  frame  having  been  in  universal  use  since 
it  superseded  knitting  on  the  large  Msale  about  seventy 
years  ago.  Stocking-knitting  or  weaving  is  a  distinct 
art  from  cloth-weaving,  inasmuch  as  the  fabric  is  not 
formed  of  a  warp  and  woof,  but  consists  of  one  conti- 
nuous thread,  which  is  formed  into  a  series  of  loops  in 
successive  rows,  the  loops  of  each  row  being  drawn 
through  those  of  a  foriaer  row,  and  so  on.  Besides 
stockings  and  socks,  waist<x>ats,  nightcaps,  drawers, 
and  other  under-clothing  are  made  in  this  manner — 
all  coming  under  tho  general  designation  of  honiery, 
from  the  Saxon  word  hosa,  hose  or  stockings.  Thoujjh 
stocking-weaving  has  in  a  great  measure  superseded  tlie 
old  process  of  knitting,  the  latter  is  still  largely  pro- 
secuted by  female<i  in  Germany,  in  the  Pyrenees,  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  especially  in  the  Shetland 
isles,  whence  shawls,  plaids,  hose,  and  other  articles  of 
exceeding  softness  and  beauty,  are  exported  to  the 
large  towns  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  list  may  be  added 
what  are  termed  sh^ — a  term  which  properly  includes 
all  the  thin  fabrics  of  worsted,  as  shalloons,  florentecns, 
moreens,  oalimanooas,  oamlsts,  merinoes,  ko.     They 
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•M  «0T«n  eitlier  pktn,  twillad,  or  figured,  and  differ 
from  other  woollen  cloths  in  haring  no  nap  or  i>ile. 
After  the  operation  of  weaving,  each  Hide  of  the  piece 
ia  drawn  iwidly  over  a  convex  plate  of  red-hot  Iron, 
to  ainge  off  the  luperfluoug  fibrei  of  the  wool;  it  is 
then  rolled  tight,  loalied  in  hot  water,  and  boiled. 
Afterwards  it  is  scoured,  stocked,  or  milled,  and  pressed 
between  rollers  to  talie  out  the  moisture;  it  u  then 
dved;  dryed  by  passing  between  heated  cylinders;  and 
ultimately  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure. 

Of  omamtntal  fabrics,  such  as  tapestry,  sewed-work, 
knitting,  neiimg,  and  crotchet,  our  space  will  not  per- 
mit  any  lengthened  d<)scription.     The  first  of  these 
is  more  of  a   textile   nature   than  the   others,  al- 
though still  cluM^ly  allied  to  the  achievements  of  the 
needle.    The  following  is  given  as  the  mode  of  fabrica- 
tion at  present  practised  in  the  celebrated  manufactory 
of  the  Gobelins : — The  frame  or  loom  is  formed  of  two 
upright  pieces,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  which  two 
large  rollers  are  fixed  horizontally:  round  the  upper 
of  these  rollers  are  wound  the  longitudinal  threaids, 
or  warp,  composed  of  twisted  wool — the  work,  as  it 
is  executed,  being  gradually  wound  round  the  lower. 
On  the  inner  side  of  the  upright  pieces,  several  con- 
trivances (here  unnecessary  to  describe)  are  placed  at 
different  points,  for  separating  these  threads  more  or 
less   from  one  another,  in  order  to   admit  the  cross 
threads  or  woof,  which  are  to  form  the  picture.    As  a 
sort  of  guide  for  the  artist  U>  introduce  the  cross  threads 
in  their  proper  places,  he  traces  an  outline  of  his  sub- 
ject on  the  threads  of  his  warp  in  front,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently open  to  enable  him  to  see  the  painting  behind. 
For  working  the  tapestry  three  instruments  are  re- 
quired— a  broach,  a  reed  or  comb,  and  an  iron  needle. 
The  first  is  formed  of  bard  wood,  about  seven  or  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick,  end- 
ing in  a  point  with  a  '"nail  handle,  round  which  the 
wool  is  wound,  and  serving  the  same  purpose  as  the 
weaver's  shuttle.    The  reed  is  also  of  wood,  eight  or 
nine  inches  long,  and  an  inch  thick  at  the  back,  whence 
it  gradually  decreases  to  the  extremity  of  the  teeth, 
which  are  more  or  less  divided,  according  to  the  greater 
or  loss  degree  of  fineness  of  the  intended  work.    The 
needle  is  in  shape  similar  to  a  common  needle,  but 
much  larger  and  longer;  it  is  used  to  press  close  the 
wool,  when  there  is  any  line  or  colour  that  does  not  set 
well.    The  artist  places  himself  behind  the  frame,  with 
his  back  towards  the  picture  he  is  about  to  copy;  he 
first  turns  and  looks  at  his  design,  then  taking  a  broach 
of  the  proper  colour,  he  places  it  among  the  threads  of 
the  warp,  which  he  brings  across  each  other  with  his 
fingers,  by  means  of  the  coats  or  threads  fastened  to 
the  staff ;  this  he  repeats  every  time  it  is  necessary  to 
change  his  colour.    Havine  placed  the  wool,  he  beats 
it  with  his  reed;  and  when  he  has  thus  wrought  several 
rows,  he  passes  to  the  other  side  to  see  their  effect,  and 
to  properly  adjust  them  with  his  needle,  should  there 
he  occasion. 

Knitting,  netting,  crotchet,  and  sewed  work,  now  so 
universally  practised  by  ladies  as  a  light  and  elegant 
employment,  depend  upon  i.he  principle  of  looping  one 
continuous  thread,  or  system  of  threads,  and  not  upon 
that  of  fabricating  by  warp  and  woof.  The  articles  so 
produced  admit  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  design 
and  pattern  ;  and  where  the  colours  are  in  harmony, 
and  the  figures  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
piece,  effects  of  a  very  wonderful  kind — considering  the 
■imple  nature  of  the  materials — are  not  unfrequently 
obtained. 

As  to  the  tltUiitioi  of  British  woollen  manufactures, 
it  is  veiy  difficult  to  arrive  at  anything  like  accurate 
data.  The  goods  pass  and  repass  through  so  many 
hands  that  the  real  amount  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated; 
while  knitting,  both  of  useful  and  omamental  articles, 
is  still  too  krgely  carried  on  to  be  altogether  over- 
looked. In  1839,  the  manufacture  was  carried  on  by 
86,411  persons;  in  1738  factories,  of  which  1595  were 
in  England  and  Wales,  112  in  Scotland,  and  31  in  Ire- 
land —jointly  realising  an  annual  ralue  of  about 


twenty-fire  mUliooa.  Thii  •mount  ineladM  of  eoofM 
all  sorts  of  wooUan  and  wonted  ikulfiH-M  broaddotha, 
tweeds,  blanketings,  flannels,  carpets,  hosiery — ia  fina, 
all  articles  into  wnioh  wool  enters  as  the  main  ingre- 
dient. Of  such  goods,  to  the  value  of  eight  aud  » 
quarter  millions  are  now  annually  exported. 

PELT — HATS — KIRAW-FLAIX. 

Felting  is  the  process  by  which  different  kinds  of 
hair,  fur,  or  wool,  are  blended  into  a  compact  texture, 
without  undergoing  either  spinning  or  weaving.  It 
depends  upon  the  serrated  structure  of  the  fibre— a 
structure  which  has  already  been  noticed  under  *  mill- 
ing,' and  which  may  readily  be  observed  by  passing  a 
hair  through  the  fingen  in  opposite  directions.  This 
peculiar  structure  allows  the  fibres  to  glide  amongst 
each  other;  so  that  when  the  mass  is  agitated,  the 
anterior  extremities  slide  forward  in  advance  of  the 
posterior  half,  and  serve  to  entangle  and  contraot  the 
whole  together.  Vegetable  fibre  being  of  a  smooth 
linear  texture  throughout,  cannot  be  felted  ;  and  among 
animal  fibres,  those  are  best  adapted  for  the  process 
which  are  naturally  curled  or  wavy,  and  have  the  deep- 
est serratures.  Felting  is  best  seen  in  the  making  of 
beaver  or  stuff  hats,  to  which  we  shall  shortly  advert. 

The  materials  commonly  used  for  hat-making  are  the 
furs  of  the  beaver,  seal,  hare,  and  rabbit,  and  the  wool 
of  the  sheep,  Tlie  furs  of  most  animals  are  mixed 
with  a  longer  kind  of  hair,  from  which  they  have  first 
to  be  separated;  they  are  then  cut  off  with  a  knife, 
and  '  sorted '  by  a  blowing  machine,  which  v.  she 

lightest  and  finest  fibres  to  the  extremity  of  i  i:-  '.■  r 
trunk  or  funnel,  while  the  heavier  and  coarse:        .^.t 
at  proportionate  distances  from  the  fanners,  O)      irce 
of  the  current.     The  materials  to  be  felted  arb  next 
intimately  mixed  by  the  operation  of  bowingt  which 
depends  on  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  string ;  the 
rapid  alternations  of  its  motion  being  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  remove  all  irregular  knots  and  adhesions 
among  the  fibres,  and  to  dispose  them  in  a  very  light 
and  uniform  arrangement.    This  texture,  when  pressed 
under  cloths  and  leather,  readily  unites  into  a  mass  of 
some'firmness.    A  piece  sufficient  to  form  a  hat  is  next 
taken  up,  and  dipped  in  warm  water,  containing  a  little 
sulphuric  acid,  and  moulded  into  a  large  conical  shape, 
which  is  afterwards  reduced  in  its  dimensions  by  workmg 
it  several  hours  with  the  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther thickening  and  fulling  it.    At  this  stage  any  knots 
are  removed,  and  fresh  felt  here  and  there  added;  the 
hat  is  then  shaped,  water-proofed  by  a  lac  varnish,  tied 
upon  a  block,  dyed,  stiffened  by  the  application  of  a 
solution  of  glue,  steamed,  brushed,  and  ironed.    The 
brim  is  then  trimmed,  and  it  is  ready  for  lining  and 
binding.    The  material  felted  as  above  described  gene- 
rally consists  of  a  variety  of  furs,  as  those  of  the  hare, 
rabbit,  and  beaver,  lambs'-wool,  goat  and  camels'  hair, 
cotton,  and  silk.    Most  manufacturers  make  what  they 
term  a  foundation  of  coarser  material,  to  which  they 
apply  beaver  or  other  fine  furs  as  a  plate  or  finish. 
What  are  called  beaver  hats  are  thus  completed  with 
the  fur  of  that  animal;  while  in  ttuff  hats  this  fur  is 
altogether  omitted.    Silk  hats  have  a  foundation  of  felt, 
chip,  straw-plait,  whalebone,  or  pasteboard,  upon  which 
silk-plush  is  afterwards  applied.     From  their  cheap- 
ness, durability  of  colour,  and  lustre,  they  have  lately 
come  much  into  use,  though  scarcely  so  durable,  or  so 
soft  and  elastic  for  the  head,  as  the  old  beaver.    The 
best  variety  of  the  silk  hat  is  that  in  which  a  fine  Paris 
plush  is  fixed  upon  a  beai'er  body.     Oo»>amer  hats,  for 
summer  wear,  are  those  in  which  the  foundation  or 
body  is  of  willow-ohip  or  other  light  material,  with  a 
plush  of  floss-silk. 

Fell  cloth,  manufactured  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  felt  for  hats,  is  a  fabric  employed  for  several  econo- 
mical purposes.  At  one  time  it  excited  considerable 
expectation  as  a  substitute  for  woven  wooUen-dothi, 
and  perfect  imitations  of  these  were  produced,  but  thej 
were  found  deficient  in  firmness  and  durability.  More 
nceutly  a  nneumatio  process  of  felting  was  introduced. 
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of  whUk  Mter  hopei  m  •ntertaimd.  The  mode  i*  m 
follow! : — Into  ma  air-tight  chamber  it  put  a  quantitj 
of  flooculent  particle*  of  wool,  which,  hy  a  Kind  of 
winnowing  wheel,  are  kept  floating  equally;,  on  one 
■ide  of  the  chamber  i»  a  network,  or  gauM  of  metal, 
communicating  with  another  chamber,  from  which  the 
air  can  be  abstracted  by  an  exhausting  lyringe  or  air- 
pnmp;  and  on  the  communications  between  the  cham- 
iMre  being  opened,  the  air  rushes  with  great  force  to 
■upplpr  the  partial  racuum  in  the  exhausted  chamber, 
canyine  the  flocculent  particles  against  the  netting,  and 
•o  interlacing  the  fibres,  that  a  cloth  of  beauviful  fabric 
and  close  texture  is  instantaneously  made.  The  only 
objection  to  cloth  of  this  kind  was  its  rawness,  or  liabi- 
lity to  shrink  after  being  wetted;  and  for  this  reason, 
we  believe,  it  has  never  come  into  anything  like  use 
for  clothing.  Coarse  feltings,  variously  trf  ited,  are 
usImI  for  rooting,  underlaying  copper-sheat;.ing,  and 
other  analogous  purposes;  and  for  these  w\<*'  their 
cheapness  renders  them  specially  available .  buv  r^here 
elegance  and  durability  are  sought  to  bo  onib'  ud,  as 
in  drMs  and  household  furnishings,  woveit  tbrics  must 
ever  take  the  precedence. 

8lra»,  Raited,  or  otherwise  worked  into  a  fabric,  is 
in  use  in  almost  every  country  as  a  material  for  a  light 
and  ornamental  head-dress.  Many  of  the  tropical 
grasaes  are  eminently  fitted  for  this  species  of  manu- 
facture, and  thus  navigators  often  bring  from  the 
Indian  Archipelago  and  South  Sea  Islands  hats,  fitns, 
baskets,  and  other  articles,  exhibiting  a  beauty  of  tex- 
ture and  intricacy'  of  design  which  the  most  expert 
straw-plaiter  in  Europe  could  scarcely  surpass.  It  is 
to  straw-plaiting  as  a  branch  of  civilised  industry,  how- 
ever, that  wc  would  now  direct  attention  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  present  the  following  abridged  exposition  from 
the  '  Encyclopicdia  of  Domestic  Economy  : ' — Dunttable 
hats  are  made  of  whole  straw,  plaited  in  long  narrow 
stripes  or  ribbons,  which  are  afterwards  sewed  together 
in  the  form  of  a  hat  or  bonnet.  The  weight  and 
clumsy  appearance  of  these  bonnets  first  suggested  the 
idea  of  splitting  the  straw  into  iS^ripes  ;  but  it  was  a 
confiderable  time  before  a  method  was  invented  of  per- 
forming this  in  a  perfect  manner.  Split  ttraw  is  an 
elegant  manufacture  brought  into  use  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  has  now  become  very  general  for  women's 
bonnets.  The  straw  of  wheat  or  of  rye  is  cut  at  the 
joints;  and  the  outer  skin  being  removed,  it  is  sorted 
into  small  bundles,  and  is  next  split  by  means  of  a 
very  simple  instrument,  and  delivered  to  be  plaited. 
The  plait  is  h>)ld  by  the  score  yards,  and  about  three- 
More  and  a  half  will  make  an  ordinary-si.^  bonnet. 
It  is  sewed  by  the  bonnetmakers,  and  then  blocked, 
which  is  a  laborious  process ;  and  after  being  pressed, 
wired,  and  lined,  is  ready  for  sale.  There  are  markets 
in  the  plait-districts  for  the  sale  of  straw,  plu.it,  and 
bonnets ;  the  best  market  for  the  latter  is  St  Albans. 
The  various  forms  of  bonnets  into  which  the  straw- 
plait  is  wrked  up,  varying  continually  with  fashion, 
baffles  all  description,  and  is  a  subject  well  under- 
stood. Straw  is  bleached,  and  straw-hats  cleaned,  by 
putting  them  into  a  cask  into  which  a  few  brim- 
stone matches  are  placed  lighted.  The  fumes  of  the 
lulphur  have  the  efi<^  of  destroying  the  colour,  or 
whitening  the  straw.  The  seme  efiect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  dippine  the  straw  into  the  chloride  of  lime 
(common  bleaching  powder),  dissolved  in  water,  an 
article  which  may  now  be  procured  at  any  large  che- 
mist's. Of  the  straw-hats,  the  Leghorn  are  the  most 
hi|^y  prized,  as  the  finest  in  the  world;  these  are  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Horence,  Pisa,  the  district  of 
Sienna,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Amo, 
and  are  exported  from  Leghorn.  The  straw  is  pro- 
duced from  a  small  kind  of  wheat,  cultivated  on  a  poor 
■oil,  and  bleached  like  <iax;  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
etreneth  and  whiteness;  the  plait  is  extremely  regular, 
and  the  strtw  is  not  split.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  grow  this  kind  of  wheat  in  England ;  but  hitherto 
withou'^  success.  About  twenty  years  ago  a  firm  estab- 
lished straw-plaiting  in  the  Orkney  Isles,  and  adopted 
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rye-itraw  at  th*  material.  At  first  there  teemed  torn* 
prospect  of  luooest;  but  it  doet  not  appear  that  the 
competition  of  foreign-grrwn  ttiaw  could  be  tuocew- 
fiillr  met.  Various  other  materiali  beaidet  straw  are 
used  for  making  light  hats.  Chip,  which  ic  thin  strips 
of  wood  made  by  a  plMie,  is  employed;  the  viUom  it 
found  to  answer  well,  and  these  strips  are  woven  with 
a  loom  into  a  kind  of  twill  or  diamond  tissue,  and  after- 
wards bleached  like  straw. 

Of  straw-plait  as  a  branch  of  industry,  it  has  been 
observed  that  '  there  is  perhaps  no  manufacture  more 
deservine  of  encouragement  and  sympathy,  as  it  is  quite 
independent  of  machinery,  and  iva  domestic  and  hmtlth- 
ful  employment,  afllbrding  subsistence  tc  great  numbers 
of  &milies  of  agricultural  labourers,  who,  without  this 
resource,  would  be  reduced  to  parish  relief.  By  the 
estimate  of  an  intelligent  individual,  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  manufacture,  it  is  considered  that 
every  score  of  plait  «~n8ttmet  a  pound  of  straw,  in  the 
state  of  which  it  is  bought  of  the  farmer  ;  that,  on  an 
average,  every  plaiter  makes  fifteen  vards  per  day;  that 
in  the  counties  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  and  Bucks,  there 
are,  at  an  average,  10,000  scores  brought  to  market 
every  day,  to  mue  which  1 3,000  persons,  women  and 
children,  must  be  employed.  In  Essex  and  Suffolk 
it  is  estimated  that  2000  scores  are  the  daily  produce; 
to  make  which  about  3000  persons  more  must  be  em- 
ployed to  convert  these  quantities  into  bonnets.  In- 
cluding other  places  where  the  manufacture  is  carried 
on  in  England,  there  are  perhaps  in  all  about  30,000 
persons  engaged  in  it.' 

PA  FEB. 

The  earliest  kifid  of  paper,  or  material  on  which  writ- 
ing was  performed,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  was 
the  papyrus,  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  hence 
our  modem  word  paper.  The  papyrus  was  a  plant, 
from  which  thin  fibrous  membranes  were  stripi,  and 
being  pressed  together,  they  formed  a  rude  species  of 
small  sheets.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  underrjtood 
the  art  of  making  paper  from  the  pulp  of  rags  iii  very 
early  times;  but  whether  the  European  mode  of  mak- 
ing paper  was  deri^d  from  that  quaiter,  is  not  clearly 
known.  The  art  was  introduced  amid  the  obscurities 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  most  likely  through  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  Arabians.  In  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  a  paper-mill  was  established  at  Nurem- 
berg, in  Germany;  and  in  1588,  a  mill  was  erected  at 
Dartmouth,  in  England.  Little  progress  was  made, 
however,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  this  country, 
it  being  supplied,  till  within  the  last  seventy  years, 
principally  from  France  and  Holland. 

The  principle  on  which  paper  is  made  is  very  simple. 
A  portion  of  linen  cloth  is  ground  to  pulp;  this  pulp  is 
shaken  in  a  fine  wire  sieve,  so  as  to  settle  m  a  thin  cake, 
or  sheet ;  the  sheet  is  prcwed,  in  order  to  squeeze  out 
the  liquid;  and  when  dry,  we  have  a  riieet  of  paper, 
Instead  of  new  linen  cloth,  rags,  for  the  sake  of  eco- 
nomy, are  always  employed;  and  the  more  substantial 
the  nig,  so  is  the  palter  the  stronger  in  texture.  The 
quantity  of  rags  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
being  altogether  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for 
paper,  large  importations  take  place  from  continental 
Europe,  chiefly  Oennany.  Cotton  rags,  or  the  refuse 
cotton  of  factories,  are  also  employed  iu  the  paper 
manufacture;  but  only  for  inferior  sorts,  or  as  an  alloy, 
which  is  not  always  justifiable.  Any  vegetable  fib.'e, 
indeed,  may  be  used  in  the  fabrication  of  paper,  and 
attempts  (of  which  we  have  now  a  fair  specimen  before 
us)  have  recently  been  made  to  manufikr'aie  it  from 
the  straw  of  the  oat  and  barley.  The  processes  of 
preparing  the  rags,  making  by  Land,  and  maVing  by 
machine,  may  be  respectively  noticed-. — 

Preparation  of  the  Rata 

\fler  the  rags  arrive  at  the  mill,  they  sae  picked 

and  sorted  into  four  or  five  qualities.    All  substances 

not  suited  for  paper-making,  or  which  might  ii\jnre  the 

machinery— such  at  pins,  buttons,  piece*  of  lilk  and 
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woollen  cloth— muit  be  carefully  Nmored.  Thia  grMrtly 
fMilitatw  the  work  of  the  cutter*,  who  have  »lao  to  le* 
th»t  the  ragii  are  lorted  into  their  proper  puceli.  In 
cutting,  irnall  table  framee  are  uaed,  the  npper  lurfacee 
of  whieh  are  oompoaed  of  wir«cloth,  contauiing  about 
nine  meahei  to  the  aquare  inch.  In  the  centre  of  these 
tables  a  knife  or  abort  icjthe  is  fixed,  in  a  slanting 
direction.  Against  this  knife  the  females  at  the  table 
draw  the  rags,  cutting  them  into  pieces  of  about  four 
inches  square,  when  they  itre  put  into  boxes  accord- 
ing to  tne  fineness  of  their  texture.  During  this 
operation,  much  dust  is  beat  out  of  the  rags,  which 
falls  through  the  meshes  of  the  wirecloth.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  a  woman  will  cut  a  hundredweight  of  rags 
by  this  method  in  a  day.  Aitor  the  rags  are  cut,  they 
are  put  into  a  cylinder  of  wirecloth,  measuring  about 
four  feet  in  diameter  and  fire  iu  length.  An  axis  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  furnished 
with  spokes  about  a  foot  long,  attached  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis.  The  machine  being  set  in  motion,  the 
spokes  beat  and  toss  the  rags  abou'v,  which  frees  them 
from  an^-  duat  that  may  remain  after  the  cutting. 
When  tbe  rags  are  very  dirty,  it  has  been  found  au- 
vantageous  to  put  them  into  the  duster  before  being 
cut,  which  renders  that  operation  'sier  and  more 
cleanly  for  the  people  engaged  at  the  /■  ork. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  boil.jg  the  rags  in  an 
.-\lkaline  lye.  Sometimes  this  is  done  by  simply  putting 
the  rags  mto  open  vats  containing  the  lyo,  with  a  fire 
underneath.  Others,  however,  use  close  boilers,  into 
which  steam  is  admitted  by  means  of  a  pipe  from  the 
top.  The  alkaline  lye  is  composed  of  from  four  to  ten 
pounds  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  to  the  hundredweight 
of  n^,  according  to  their  quality,  and  a  third  part 
additional  of  quicklime,  to  render  it  caustic.  Some 
manufacturers  use  lime  alone,  and  others  pot  and  pearl 
ashes,  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching;  but  soda  and  quick- 
lime are  the  substances  generally  employed.  The  rags 
am  boiled  for  about  eight  hours  in  this  solution,  and 
are  then  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  it  having  been  found 
that  when  the  cooling  takes  place  too  rapidly,  s:^j  dirt 
upon  the  rags  is  apt  to  be  indelibly  fixed. 

After  being  boiled,  the  rags  are  carried  to  the  first 
washing-engine,  which  consists  of  a  large  oblong  stone 
trough,  into  which  a  stream  of  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
and  to  escape  by  the  other  end.  This  cleans  the  rags 
most  effectually,  the  run  of  water  carrying  away  any 
imp)  rities  that  may  still  adhere  to  them.  On  one  side  of 
this  '<rough  is  an  rn^ne,  which  agai  i  washes  and  grinds 
the  I*?:,  and  is  temiod  by  the  workmen  the  hreaking- 
in  nuuhine.  This  powerful  apparatus  consists  of  »n  ellip- 
tical-8hai)ed  trough,  made  gonerally  of  wood,  lined  with 
lead  or  copper;  within  it,  a  grooved  roller  revolves 
horisontallv  over  the  surface  of  a  sharply-grooved 
plate,  by  which  the  rags  are  torn  to  shreds.  The  grooves 
on  the  roller,  and  those  on  the  plate,  act  upon  the  pieces 
of  rags  much  in  the  same  manner  as  cutting  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  The  trough  is  half  filled  with  water, 
which  comes  in  at  one  end,  and  escapes  through  holes 
at  another  part.  The  engineer  puts  the  rags  into  the 
engine,  spreads  them  with  his  hands,  and  by  means  of 
agitators  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  no  piece  is  allowed 
to  escape  the  action  of  the  roller.  These  troughs  are 
about  ten  feet  iu  length,  four  and  a  half  iu  width,  and 
two  and  a  half  in  depth,  being  capable  of  holding  from 
1 1*2  to  120  pounds  of  rags.  Ihe  operation  of  grinding, 
us  it  is  called,  occupies  about  an  hour  and  a  half;  and 
when  the  rags  are  sufficiently  reducei!  to  a  pulp,  the 
stuff  is  passed  down  from  the  trough  to  the  draining 
boxes,  by  means  of  a  pipe  six  inches  in  diameter.  This 
pipe  is  furnished  with  a  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trough,  which  the  engineer  opens  by  means  of  an  iron 
hook,  and  through  this  the  pulpy  matter  flows  freely. 
On  reaching  the  draining  boxes,  the  water  is  allowed 
to  run  off  from  the  pulp  previous  to  the  bleaching 
process. 

In  the  grinding  operation  a  great  impfovement  has 
lately  been  effected.  It  was  found  that  the  constant 
4ow  of  water  through  the  agitated  trough  of  the  engine 


CKiried  off  a  oonsiderable  proportioii  of  the  taut  pw> 
titles  of  the  at<^,  and  thus  caused  a  serious  lost.  K 
plan  has  been  invented  to  lift  the  waste  water  by  » 
revolving  sieve,  which  admit*  the  wiMter  alone,  and 
excludes  the  stuff,  thereby  effecting  a  most  important 
saving  to  the  manufacturer. 

Bleaching  is  sometimes  ]>erformed  by  subjecting  tho 
pulp  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  which  i*  manufactured 
from  sulphuric  acid,  sea  salt,  and  the  black  oxide  of 
manganese.  The  chamber  in  wiiich  thia  is  performed 
must  be  close,  so  that  the  chlorine  may  not  escape. 
A  more  common  method  of  bleaching,  however,  is  to 
steep  the  pulp  in  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  by 
which  the  fibres  are  not  so  much  ii\jured  a*  when 
chlorine  is  used.  In  bleaching,  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  solution  is  not  too  powerful,  or  the 
texture  of  the  paper  may  be  materially  injured  by  the 
process. 

The  bleaching-house  consists  of  a  long  apartment, 
furnished  with  stone  chests  about  three  foot  deep, 
ranged  on  each  side,  and  capable  of  containing  about 
fifty-seven  cubic  feet.  These  chests  have  false  bottonui 
pierced  with  small  holes,  which  can  be  opened  at  plea- 
sure, to  allow  the  solution  to  escape.  When  the  water 
is  drained  off,  the  pulp  is  carried  to  the  bleachinz- 
chests,  and  about  one  hundredweight  put  into  each, 
along  with  from  six  to  eight  pounds  of  Tennant'*  satu- 
rated chloride  of  lime,  and  about  twelve  gallon*  of 
water.  The  stuff  is  allowed  to  steep  for  twenty -four 
hours,  being  frequently  stirred  in  the  interval,  so  that 
every  part  may  be  equally  bleached.  After  bleaching, 
the  pulp  is  again  put  into  a  washing-machine,  to  free  it 
thoroughly  from  the  bleaching-liquor.  This  process  is 
similar  to  that  previously  described,  except  that  the 
roller  is  screwed  down  closer  to  the  fluted  plate,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  pulp  to  a  finer  consistence.  In  niaking 
what  is  called  machine-paper,  the  size  is  now  added, 
the  addition  or  the  want  of  which  constitutes  the  chief 
difference  between  paper  for  the  reception  of  ink  and 
the  other  sorts.  The  kinds  of  size  principally  uaed 
consist  of  either  white  soap,  starch,  glue,  or  dissolved 
rosin,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  pounds  of  alum.  The' 
size  is  strained  through  a  sieve  into  the  beating-engine, 
and  there  mixed  with  tl .  ^lulp. 

From  the  second  washing,  or  beating-machine,  the 
pulp  is  passed  down  to  a  large  tun  or  vat,  called  the 
$tuff-che»t,  which  is  merely  a  reservoir  to  keep  the  pulp 
till  it  is  put  into  the  machine  which  converts  it  into 
paper.  This  vat  is  furnished  with  ugitators  at  the 
bottom,  to  keep  the  pulp  of  an  equal  thickness,  which 
now  bears  a  strong  reaemblance  to  curdled  milk.  Pre- 
vious to  being  put  into  the  vat,  however,  it  is  now 
almost  universally  the  practice  to  strain  the  pulp 
through  bars  of  brass.  These  are  planed  perfectly 
smooth  at  the  edges,  and  placed  so  closely  together, 
that  the  fibrous  part  of  the  matter  must  pass  through 
longitudinally.  By  this  means  knots,  &c.  are  kept 
out,  which  formerly  cost  considerable  trouble  to  scrape 
from  the  surface  of  the  finished  paper- 
Making  by  Hand, 

This  is  the  old  method  of  making  paper,  which  is 
now  completely  exploded,  except  for  some  kinds  of 
writing  and  coarse  packing-pajiers.  The  pulp  is  pre- 
pared without  size,  that  bein^  imparted  afterwards  to 
the  sheets  by  dipping  them  in  a  tub.  Properly  pre- 
pared, the  pulp  runs  into  a  vat,  at  one  end  of  which 
stands  the  vatman,  with  two  frames  or  moulds  beside 
him,  made  of  brass  wires  or  wirecloth,  fixed  upon  a 
wooden  frame,  of  the  sice  of  the  sheet  to  be  made.  The 
vatuian  holds  in  his  hand  a  frame  of  wood  called  » 
deeUe,  which  fit*  exactly  all  round  the  edge  of  the 
mould,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  clean  edge  to  the 
paper.  For  making  what  is  called  wove  paper,  a  wire- 
cloth is  Inquired.  For  laid  or  corded  papers,  however, 
the  mould  is  made  of  brtss  wires  lying  longitudinally, 
crossed  by  wooden  bars  placed  underneath,  and  inter* 
laced  by  cross  wires  somewhat  thicker  than  the  long!* 
tuduuJ  one*. 


-T-,-  :trjfv,  *: 


CHAMBEBfre  TSfOKHATlOn  fOB  TffiS  PEOPLE. 


Tha  mtmii.;*,  \»,jiDg  ib--  -ffiokle  upon  the  mould,  dini 
i(  intc  t.ha  ym,  »nd  tiure*  v  >'.  a  quantitj  of  the  pulp.  If 
he  <!oniid«n  th«r«  ii  too  mu :.h  in  th«  mould,  he  throwi 
(iflTpart  of  it.  Mid  then,  lolding  the  mould  hi:v:)'ont»ll3r, 
he  tihMikek  !>.  to  and  fron  him,  vhich  ocnoxii'  *'«  flbrM 
toget'i'r,  and  renders  the  fabric  of  an  o.iual  Hckneii 
throughout.  The  water  flowi  throuch  bet'v.-en  the 
wirei,  and  as  soon  as  the  pulp  has  attained  a  <\«grse  of 
oontistaace,  the  ratman  1  *cs  off  the  deckle,  anil  hands 
the  mould  to  the  ccucher,  who  stands  at  tht,  other 
comer  of  the  Tat.  The  couchsr  places  the  mould  in  an 
inclined  position  for  a  few  seconds,  so  that  as  much 
water  may  ilow  from  the  pulp  as  possible.  He  thtn 
puts  a  piece  of  felt  or  blankefn,'  upon  a  wooden  board, 
and  turning  tho  mould  over  upon  this,  the  pulp  ad- 
heres, and  tha  mould  is  handed  back  to  tho  'atman. 
Another  felt  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  fv  .'p  laid 
down,  and  the  process  is  continued  unt'tl  what  i<  termed 
a  po$t  is  completed.  A  strong  bot ni  is  then  placed 
upon  this,  and  the  whole  is  put  under  seTere  pressure, 
in  order  that  the  water  may  be  thoroughly  ext  meted. 
When  the  paper  is  t«ken  out  of  (his  press,  it  r'lay  be 
handled,  and  the  sheets  are  taken  from  betwetTi  the 
felts,  and  placed  by  themselves.  Another  pressing'  ',:\ 
then  g'ven,  slighter  than  at  first;  for  if  too  severe,  t)u< 
sheets  itv:  uj>t  to  stick  so  closely  together,  thaC  they 
caunot  bu  afterwards  parted  without  injur}>.  After 
this  pttiwiing,  the  sheets  ate  cmrefuUy  separated  from 
each  oth«v^  .'ind  again  pressed,  pixviou?  tu  being  sent 
to  ttie  dryii-.s  loft.  Jn  making  tM  finast  writing-paper, 
this  .Ne|;.i  4tion  and  p^e^s(^lf;  .iii'  perfomie'.'  twice,  which 
considerably  improves  Co   (•.'  tsire  of  the  paper. 

The  next  proi'<»ss  is  dr,  I-*,,  wbi  •!'.  is  done  in  >  lofl 
containing  a  number  of  ^p.105*  fi'/'  I  with  li/iir-ixipes 
fixed  into  spars  of  wood,  tlio  m  ia  ol  ft.".;ci»  nMc  up  «nd 
down  upright  posts  at  tho  covsn:*'  of  oAch  Kjni-oe.  Five 
or  six  sheets  of  paper  arc  hu:  (>  I' gether  ^pun  these 
npva,  and  allowed  to  ■ijT.  TIo  a.,  is  jreely  admitted 
by  th«;  yides  of  the  loii,  MArh  an;  eparred  with  shutters, 
to  close  .'vit  the  air  Kntirei^',  tii  case  of  bad  weather  ; 
and  each  loft  is  provirlod  with  pipes,  which  go  round 
the  room,  and  can  be  filled  with  steam,  so  that  the 
dicing  process  mar  go  on  at  all  times. 

When  the  nape,  is  quite  dry,  it  is  sent  to  the  sising- 
house,  where  it  is  ma<!f^  suitable  for  receiving  ink.  The 
At«  is  made  from  th<  parings  of  skins,  kc.  which  are 
;l<'uled  for  about  ten  ho.:rs  to  reduce  them  to  a  gelatine, 
'.f'.'to  celatine  is  carefully  strained;  about  a  fourth  of 
Ui!  weight  of  alum  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  is 
allorf'ct  to  congeal.  When  used,  it  is  diluted  with 
water,  od  an  additional  supply  of  alum  put  in.  The 
workma.!.  then  takes  about  six  quires  of  paper  in  his 
hand,  and  dips  it  into  the  tub  containing  the  size, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes,  so 
that  every  sheet  may  be  well  soaked.  The  sheets  are 
••arefuUy  lifted  out  one  by  one,  and  put  into  a  press, 
tniich  is  slightly  screwed  down,  that  the  surplus  size 
may  flow  out.  In  order  that  the  sheets  may  be  easily 
separated,  the  edges  are  washed  with  hot  water;  and 
when  taken  out  of  the  press,  each  sheet  is  laid  between 
woollen  cloths,  in  the  same  manner  as  whbn  the  paper 
was  first  taken  from  the  mould.  When  strongly  sized, 
the  sheets  are  again  separated  carefully,  and  kept  about 
forty-eight  hours  before  bein^  hung  up  to  dry.  In 
i/o/fm^-paper  the  usual  sizing  is  omitted. 

When  sized  and  dried,  the  paper  is  taken  to  the 
finishing-house,  where  it  undergoes  several  pressings 
to  smooth  the  surface.  It  is  then  sorted,  and  put  up 
in  reams,  consisting  of  twenty  quires  of  twenty-four 
■beeti  each,  or  480  sheets.  Hot-preued  paper  is  ren- 
dered glossy  by  pressing  it  between  hot  plates  of 
polished  metal. 

Making  by  Mwdtine. 

From  the  vat  or  stuff  chest,  the  pnip,  prepared  as 
already  described,  is  let  out  by  a  sluice  into  a  pipe, 
which  leads  it  to  one  end  of  the  making-machme.  The 
opening  from  this  coitesponds  exactly  with  the  breadth 
of  the  maohuie,  and  the  quantity  and  thickncH  of  the 


stuff  oduauted  into  the  latter  tra  Ngnlated  MceidlBf 
to  the  kind  of  paper  to  be  made. 

The  moohine  now  in  general  use  for  the  making  of 
paper  is  the  invention  of  Mr  Louis  Robert,  and  woe 
brought  to  this  country  about  forty  years  Ofo  by  a  M. 
Didot.  who,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  M.  ^urdfrinier, 
and  Mr  Dorken  the  engineer,  greatly  improved  the 
invention,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  it. 

The  first  part  of  the  machinery  upon  which  the  pulp 
comes  is  a  brass  wirecloth,  of  so  fine  a  texture  that 
there  are  seventy  wires  in  the  inch,  and  which  is  woven 
in  the  same  way  as  linen.  This  wireolotb.  may  be 
described  as  a  sort  of  belt  witf-'"'-it  ;'»«;■  5>ifluk.  which  is 
kept  continually  revolving,  bite  in  "tich  »  waj-  ihat  thfl 
upper  side,  upon  which  the  stuff  ii<  j-oceivod,  ir-i-jerviti 
a  flat  and  horizontal  surtl  i«.  "^  iio  wijwolct^  movdji 
upon  a  number  of  small  ooj  j>''r  v-n  : ..  whfoli  have  in 
agitating  horizontal  motion,  and  intb  distributes  --iir: 
stuff  equally  over  <h«  cloth,  ,•  rh  %  »  '.ir'i  ofst.  .  '.en^'tii, 
and  thickiiess  to  '.ho  paper  Aftw  parjii'p  *wtifet»ti  a- 
pair  vf  rolltrs, where  it  doliven  the  stuff, It  is  led  bjifk- 
wards  %;aiu  under  ih-:  frame;  rl  so  goes  on  in  a  con- 
tinuoiiK  rf  volution.  Movable  skies  are  attached  »o  tho 
upper  juirf  r>.'  of  the  wire,  which  regulate  the  breadth 
01  the  ftliuct.  to  be  manufactured. 

The  lirst  pair  ^f  rollers  th,'oug;i  which  this  j'.ufl' 
passes  are  riillod  ''le  wu  ..injS  rollers.  Tlie  riider 
"oller  is  sirapl;'  cast-iron,  .fhilo  'he  upper ono  is  c.  vired 
with  woollen  cloti\  of  a  pecuiun-  t«!>:t'iv  •  ruariiD'ac- 
tured  for  the  purpc=<'.  ;fc  is  upoc  this  uj  .^  cne  that 
the  stuff  is  deliveri«i.  Tm,  pressui '  from  iiijse  rowel's 
in  slight;  and  the  pi'lp  is  ujst  led  on  to  an  endless 
felt,  and  passes  between  two  cast-iron  rollers.  The 
machinery  of  this  felt  .'nust  be  so  regulated,  that  it  will 
go  with  the  same  speed  n;  the  wirecleih  and  couching 
rollen;,  otherwise  confusion  would  enlue.  In  passiu^ 
through  the  first  pair  of  rollers,  only  one  side  of  the 
stuff  18  rendered  smooth ;  but  in  the  second  pair  it  is 
reversed,  and  the  rough  »ide  it)  now  pressed.  These 
rollers  are  closer  than  tbe  first  pair,  and  the  pressure 
Iwing  greater,  the  sheet  is  now  more  dry  and  firm.  It 
often  happens  that,  in  pnstiing  from  these  rollers  to 
those  that  succeed  them,  the  paper  breaks,  and  adheres 
to  the  woollen  cloth;  in  the  '.-vent  of  which,  should  the 
broken  parts  be  carried  roujul  on  the  surface  of  the 
roller,  they  would  inevitably  'njure  the  part  of  the 
sheet  v/hich  follows.  To  prevent  this  casualty,  there 
is  affixed  lengthwise,  along  the  upper  surface  of  the 
roller,  a  large  knife,  called  the  duetor,  the  edge  of  which, 
being  placed  in  a  sloping  mannur,  like  the  blades  of 
a  wngnt's  plane,  is  brought  so  close  to  the  roller,  as 
effectually  to  shave  off  any  substance  that  may  chiwce 
to  adhere  to  it. 

The  sheet  next  passes  through  two  other  pairs  of 
rollers,  which  press  out  the  water,  and  render  the  paper 
smooth  and  firm.  It  is  then  carried  to  the  drying 
cylinders,  which  are  hollow,  and  filled  with  steam,  in- 
troduced  by  pipes  plnce<l  at  both  ends  of  their  axes. 
When  these  cylinders  aro  too  hot,  the  paper  will  be 
observed  to  shrivel;  and  by  an  ingenious  contrivance, 
the  extra  steam  can  be  let  off,  so  as  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature. The  water  which  collects  in  the  cylinder  is 
carried  off  by  means  of  an  instrument  shaped  like  a 
cork-screw,  and  which  is  wrought  by  the  machinery. 
The  paper  is  again  passed  through  a  pair  of  rollers,  to 
smooth  it  after  being  dried,  and  is  then  wound  upon  a 
reel.  As  one  reel  is  filled,  it  is  taken  off,  and  another 
put  on  in  its  place;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  paper  can 
be  mode  of  any  length  the  reel  is  large  enough  to  hold. 

The  whole  machinery  upon  which  the  process  we 
have  described  is  performed,  is  about  fourteen  feet  in 
length,  and  mores  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  feet  per  minute.  At  one  end  is  seen  n'uning  in 
a  stream  of  liquid  resembline  curdled  milk,  and  at  the 
other  comes  out  a  finished  fabric,  the  time  required  for 
manufacturing  thirty  feet  of  whidi  is  little  more  than  a 
minute.  Near  the  extremity  of  the  machine  is  usually 
placed  an  apparatus  for  receiving  the  reels  of  paper  in 
web,  and  drawing  out  and  cutting  the  web  into  iheets 


TBXTILB  MAXtrffACfnJIim, 


aeooidlng  to  tha  MgnUtod  liie.    The  tliMti  ut  than 
lorted  and  packed  up  in  the  uiual  manner. 

By  the  operations  now  deacribed,  all  the  printing 
papers  and  alio  letter  papen  of  an  ordinary  kind  are 
now  made,  and  that  to  an  immense  extent.  *  8upp<)se,' 
sajrs  a  writer  on  this  subject  in  the  Encyclop/edia 
Britannica,  '  that  a  machine  makes  ten  ywrds  Lneal 
of  a  web  ^er  minute,  or  600  in  the  hour,  this  is  equal 
to  a  mile  m  three  hours,  or  four  miles  per  day  of  twelve 
hours.  The  paper  is  generally  made  about  fiily-four 
Inches  wide.  lieokoniug  that  there  are  800  machines 
in  Great  Britain,  and  tnat  they  work  twelre  hours  a 
day  on  an  average  (manv  go  both  by  day  and  night), 
the  length  of  web  would  altogether  be  equal  to  1200 
miles,  and  the  area  of  what  was  mode  would  be  about 
8,000,000  yards  daily.'  The  annual  value  of  British- 
made  papers  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  two  millions. 

CAOUTCHOUC — OUITA  PERCUA. 

These  two  remarkable  subatbnces,  to  which  we  have 
briefly  adverted  in  previous  numt>ers,  are  nov  so  largely 
used  in  connection  with  textile  fabrics,  that  a  more 
extended  notice  of  their  propenies  and  applications 
may  not  be  uninstructive  to  the  reader. 

Uaoutchottc  was  first  seen  in  Europe  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.     U  was  then  brought  from 
Ouiona,  and  other  provinces  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
South  America,  and,  from  its  valuable  power  of  clean- 
ing paper,  was  called  India-rubber.    The  striking  elas- 
ticity and  insolubility  of  caoutchouc,  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  aboriginal  name  for  the  juice,  caused  it 
speedily  to  become  an  object  of  attention  to  chemists 
and  others,  who  imagined,  not  incorrecvly,  that  the 
secret  of  dissolving  it  might  be  turned  to  some  account. 
As  the  use  of  it  increased  in  the  civilised  world,  the 
substance  became  naturally  an  object  of  research  to 
Toyagen  also,  and  varieties  of  it  were  found  in  many 
tropical  climes,  particularly  in  some  parts  of  China,  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  Sumatra,  and  other  East  Indian 
isles  and  provinces.    It  was  thus  discovered  to  be  the 
produce  of  several  tropical  trees,  particularly  Ficus  elat- 
tica,  Jatropha  elattica,  and  Urceola  elutlica.  It  may  also 
be  obtained  from  the  juices  of  others  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  order;  but  our  commercial  supplies,  which 
now  amount  to  several  hundred  tons  yearly,  are  mainly 
derived  from  the  Fieta  elastiea  in  the  old  world,  and 
from  the  Jatropha  in  the  new.    The  mode  of  obtaining 
it  is  sim^.le: — In  the  cooler  seasons  of  the  year,  inci- 
sions are  mode  around  the  tree,  completely  through 
the  bark,  and  the  milky  juice  which  exudes  is  either 
immediately  applied   to   moulds  of  unbumt  clav,  or 
collected  in  vessels.    If  applied  to  moulds,  it  is  dried, 
layer  by  layer,  over  a  wood  fire,  till   of  the  desired 
thickness;  if  otherwise,  it  is  allowed  to  coagulate  and 
harden  at  leisure.    In  the  former  case,  when  the  coat- 
ing is  judged  to  be  sufficiently  thick  and  dry,  the  clay 
mould,  which,  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America, 
has  usually  the  form  of  a  pear,  is  broken,  and  the  frag- 
ments are  withdrawn  through  the  neck ;  tho  caoutchouc 
thus  comes  to  have  the  form  of  a  flask,  in  which  state 
it  is  exported.     Besides  bottles,  shoes,  tablets,  to^s, 
and  the  like,  are  formed  on  the  spot  by  the  native 
collectors.     From  the  East  Indies  caoutchouc  is  ex- 
ported in  large  junks  and  balls,  lighter  in  colour  than 
that  brought  from  South  America,  these  lumps  being 
obtained  by  simple  exposure  of  the  juice  to  the  sun. 
The  juice  itself,  which  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
about  the  consistence  of  cream,  has  of  late  vears  been 
imported  into  Europe  in  small  quantities  in  closely- 
stoppered  vessels;  and  if  kept  cool,  and  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  the  air,  it  may  be  preserved  in  this  state 
for  a  considerable  time.    Caoutcnouc  in  the  solid  state 
is  highly  elastic,  is  insoluble  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
solvents,  melts  at  248°  Fahrenheit,  and  remains  viscid 
for  a  considerable  time,  is  highly  inflammable,  bums 
with  a  white  flame  and  much  smoke,  emitting  at  the 
same  time  a  peculiar  and  offensive  odour.  When  solid, 
it  may  be  cut  into  threads  and  sheets  of  great  tenuity 
and  thianesi ;  irhen  melted,  it  may  be  used  iw  a  lute 


or  cement ;  and  when  diHoIred  in  naphtha,  which  It 
the  meet  common  solvent,  it  may  ^yt  employed  as  » 
varnish,  and  applied  to  the  suria<-«  of  any  teitila 
fabric,  rendering  it  quite  impervious  vs  air  or  moisture. 
The  applications  of  caoutchouc  have  of  late  years 
been  very  numerous.    In  the  form  of  ta|>es  and  threads 
covered  with  tilk,  cotton,  linen,  &o.  it  is  largely  em* 
ployed  in  the  formation  of  elastic  tissues.    In  solution, 
it  has  been  applied  for  coating  cordage  and  cabin, 
to  protect  them  from  the  <lestructive  influence  of  M«lt 
water.    An  early  application  of  the  same  liquid  was 
in  the  preparation  of  waterproof  cloth ;  of  thu  a  new 
variety  has  made  its  appearance  within  the  last  few 
months.    Those  valuable  little  articles  known  by  the 
name  of  India-rubber  oork$,  are  fonned  of  small  stop- 
pers of  cotton,  coated  externally  with  a  thin  caoutchouc 
membrane.     In  tbe  laboratory,  sheet  caoutchouc  is 
quite  indispensable:  it  supplies  the  place  of  a  mass  of 
expensive  and  easily-deranged   mechanism  of  brass- 
joints  and  unions;  it  is  eas'.iy  made  into  a  flexible 
tube,  by  taking  a  narrow  ribbon  of  the  membrane,  '* 
slightly  moistening  the  edges  with   turpentine,  and 
laying  them  together  over  a  glass  tube ;  thev  imme- 
diately adhere  with  surprising  tenacity,  rnd  in  a  few 
minutes  the  elastic  tul>e  is  completed.    Caoutchouc,  in 
fact,  may  be  said  to  have  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  tne  perfection  of  the  experimental  chemistry  of 
the  day.    In  mechanical  surgery,  caoutchouc  is  equally 
serviceable,    forming    elastic    bandages,    impermeable 
plasters,  flexible  tubes,  and  the  recent  elegant  substi- 
tute for  a  poultice — a  kind  of  half-aponge,  with  an 
India-rubber  back  to  it;  besides  forming  instruments 
of  many  kinds  of  great  value  but  small  cost.    It  has 
also  been  applied  to  bookbinding,  which  it  effects  with- 
out sewing  or  stitchine.    Among  the  most  important 
applications  of  caoutcnouc,  is  its  use  in  the  formation 
of  marine  glue,  noticed  in  the  preceding  number. 

Very  recently,  caoutchouc  has  been  made  to  acquire 
new  properties,  by  what  has  been  termed  vu/canisa- 
Han,     The  process  is  thus  described  : — The  caoutchouc 
is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  fused  sulphur,  heated  to  a 
proper  temperature,  until,  by  absoroing  a  portion  of 
the  sulphur,  it  assumes  a  carbonised  appearance,  and 
eventually  acquires  the  consistency  of  horn.    The  same 
condition  can,  however,  be  produced  by  either  kneading 
the  India-rubber  with  sulphur,  and  then  exposing  it  to 
a  temperature  of  190  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  by  dis- 
solving it  in  anv  of  the  common  solvents,  as  turpen- 
tine, holding  sulphur  in  solution  or  suspension.    The 
rationale  of  this  operation  appears  to  be,  that  the 
India-rubber   forms  an    actual    chemical  compound 
with  the  sulphur ;  becomes,  in  short,  a  sulphuret  of 
caoutchouc,  the  properties  of  which  are  tnus  enu* 
merated :  —  The    new  compound    remains  elastic  at 
all  temperatures,  while  ordinary  caoutchouc  becomes 
inelastic  and  rigid  at  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing- 
point  :   vulcanised  caoutchouc  is  not  reducible  by  the 
ordinary  solvents,  neither  is  <t  affected  by  heat  within 
a  considerable  range  of  temperature.    Finally,  it  ac- 
quires extraordinary  powers  of  resisting  compression, 
with  a  great  increase  of  strength  and  elasticity.    Most 
readers  must  be    familiar  with   the ,  construction  of 
the  powerful  spiral  spring  in  use  for  the  'buflfers'  of 
railway  carriage;,  to  moderate  the  eflfects  of  concussion; 
their  ordinary  strength  is  such  as  to  demand  a  pressure 
equivalent  to  three  tons  and  upwards,  to  compress  the 
spiral  close  together.    Mr  Fuller  has  invented  a  springs 
in  which  vulcanised  caoutchouc  takes  the  place  of  the 
steel,  and  the  surprising  result  is,  that  the  India-rubber 
sprines  are  more  than  three  times  the  strength  of  the 
metallic ;  that  is,  they  resist,  at  the  height  of  their 
tension,  a  pressure  equal  to  from  five  to  ten  font. 

Gifted  with  these  new  powers,  vulcanised  caoutchouc 
has  already  been  called  into  extensive  employment  for 
the  most  various  and  opposite  purposes.  It  forms,  in 
hydraulic  engines  of  all  kinds,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able materials  for  *  washers,'  applying  itself  so  accu- 
rately to  the  surfaces  between  which  it  is  placed,  as  to 
prevent  the  slightest  leakage,  other  things  being  equal. 
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la  diii  Okpaoity,  aod  ftom  it*  power  of  rMktine  hMt, 
it  hM  klao  bMU  propoMd  for  the  uie  of  steMn-plpe 
Jointa.  It  m»kei  mi  Mmirable  ipring,  more  docile,  Mid 
more  equ«l  in  power,  thMi  thoie  of  iteel:  it  liM  been 
for  this  purpoie  applied  to  locks  Mid  window-blindi. 
It  ie  nuMiuf*ctured  »lio  into  the  inoit  eUbontte  oma- 
inente,  b^ng-euperior  to  leather  in  the  ih»rp  outline 
Mid  bold  relief  of  their  det»il.  It  ii  formed  into  » 
tubing  c^  great  strength  and  tlexibilitr,  well  iMl»i>ted, 
the  conuderation  of  expense  exoeptcu,  for  flre-hose, 
anH  for  Miy  apparatiiR  required  iu  cuuvcying  steaui, 
water,  or  gas.  This  tube  promises  to  become  invalu- 
able in  ^he  construction  of  life-boats,  supersedine  those 
made  of  ?»nras,  which  were  slowly  destroyed  by  the 
influence  of  sea-water.  A  curious  use  to  which  it  has 
been  put  is  as  a  substitute  for  the  iron  tire  or  hoop  of 
the  carriage 'Wheel ;  the  advantages  it  is  said  to  aflbrd 
are  a  much  lighter  draught,  Mid  an  absence  of  noiso. 
Its  most  important  application  is  in  its  use  in  railways, 
and,  as  has  been  mentioned,  in  railway  carriages.  It 
is  laid  between  the  rail  and  the  sleeper,  and  thus  pre- 
Tents  the  rails  from  indicating  any  traces  of  pressure. 
The  useful  little  articles  *  elastic  bauds '  are  made  of 
U)is  aubetanco.  Ilesidcs  all  these  applications,  it  is 
proposed  to  apply  it  as  a  coatiiis  to  protect  the  wires  of 
the  Bubn.arine  telegraph  from  the  influence  of  the  sea 
water:  it  forms  impervious  bottles  for  ether,  inbatsuds, 
trouser-straps,  gloves,  boots,  surgical  bandages,  and  a 
number  of  other  articles,  for  which  its  nature  almost 
■eems  to  have  been  expressly  designed. 

(hUta  ptrcha  is  of  recent  introduction  into  Sngiacd, 
having  been  first  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  by  Dr  Montgomcrie  in  1843.  The 
tree  from  which  it  is  procured  is  said  to  belong  to  the 
natural  order  Sapotaeeti,  and  is  found  abundantly  in 
Singapore,  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  Borneo,  and  in  all 
probability  throughout  the  entire  Indian  Archipelo^. 
The  tree  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  forests,  frequently 
attaining  to  the  diameter  of  three,  four,  or  even  six 
feet.  "Hie  timber  is  valueless  for  building  purposes, 
on  account  of  the  loose  and  open  character  of  its 
tissue;  but  the  tree  bears  a  fruit  which  yields  a  concrete 
oil,  used  for  food  by  the  natives.  Gutta  percha  is  con- 
tained in  the  sap,  and  is  thus  procured: — A  magni- 
ficent tree  of  fifty,  or  perhaps  one  hundred  years'  growth, 
is  felled;  the  bark  is  stripped  off,  and  ainilkvjuice, 
which  exudes  from  the  lacerated  surfaces,  is  collected, 
and  poured  into  a  trough,  formed  by  the  hollow  stem 
of  the  plantain  leaf.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  juice 
Quickly  coagulates.  From  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  is 
the  average  produce  of  one  tree.  This  wasteful,  sinful 
procedure,  wnich  might,  and  ought  to  be  supersMied  by 
■implr  tapping  or  incising  the  bark,  is  adopted  to  a 
rmj  MTg6  extent,  as  may  \ye  conceived  from  the  amount 
of  the  gutta  now  imported  reaching;  many  hundreds  of 
tons  annually. 

Outta  percha  comes  to  us  in  two  forms:  in  thin  slips 
or  scraps,  or  in  rolls,  which  are  formed  by  rolling  the 
thin  layers  together  in  a  soil  state.  When  pure,  the 
slips  are  transparent,  and  somewhat  elastic,  varying  ic 
colour  from  a  whitish-yellow  to  a  pink.  In  the  niass 
it  is  seldom  free  from  some  impunties— such  as  saw- 
dust, pieces  of  leaves,  &c.  It  is  purified  by  a  process 
calleid  '  devilling,'  or  kneading,  which  is  done  in  hot 
water:  the  water  soon  ''"nolves  some  of  the  foreign 
matters,  and  washes  out  others,  until  after  a  short  time 
the  ffutta  percha  is  left  in  a  raiiss,  ductile,  soft,  and 
plaatio,  of  a  whitish-gray  colour.  Thus  prepared,  gutta 
percha  possesses  very  curious  properties.  Below  the  tem- 
perature of  50  degrees,  it  is  as  hard  as  wood,  but  it 
will  rseeive  an  inflwntation  from  the  finger  nnil.  It  is 
esoBMirely  tough,  and  onl  v  flexible  in  the  condition  of 
thin  slips:  in  the  mass,  it  has  a  good  deal  the  appear- 
ance, and  something  of  the  feel,  of  hem;  its  texture  is 
somewhat  fibrous;  and  from  the  resistance  it  offers  to 
anything  mbbed  across  it,  it  appears  that  it  was  first 
Vied  u  B  snbititiite  for  horn  for  the  handles  of  knives 
and  choppers.  By  an  icersaM  of  heat,  it  is  made  more 
fiexibia,  until,  at  a  teniperataro  considerably  below  tho 
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boUlog-point  of  WKiM,  ilbtooBiM  Ukt  M  much  Mftened 
be«e'-waz.  It  is  now  «mU.t  cut  and  divided  in  anv 
manner  by  a  knife,  and  may  be  moulded  into  all 
varieties  of  form  with  the  greatest  ease;  or  may  be  cut, 
and  united  again  so  perfectly,  as  acuxiely  to  exhlMt 
even  the  anpearauoe  or  a  joint,  and  possessing  aU  the 
strength  of  an  undivided  mass.  Whatever  be  the 
shape  into  which  the  gutta  percha  is  now  formed,  it 
will  retain  precisely  the  same  form  as  it  cools,  harden- 
ing again  to  its  previous  state  of  rigidity.  It  is  in  a 
great  meoaure  devoid  of  elasticity,  offering  a  striking 
contrast  to  caoutchouc,  but  its  tenacity  is  little  less 
than  wonderful:  a  thin  slip,  an. eighth  of  an  inch  sub- 
stance, sustained  a  weight  of  forty-two  pounds,  and 
only  broke  with  the  pressure  of  fifty-six  pounds.  When 
in  its  hard  state,  it  is  cut  with  incredible  difilculty  by 
the  knife  or  saw.  I>ike  caoutchouc,  it  bums  brigntly 
when  lighted,  disengaging  the  peculiar  odour  accont- 
pMiyinc  the  combustion  of  that  substance;  like  it  also, 
it  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  other  and  other  caout- 
chouc solvents,  but  very  readily  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

In  solution,  a utta  percha  appears  to  be  as  well  adapted 
as  that  of  India-rubber  for  the  manufacture  of  water- 
proof cloth,  and  for  the  other  purposen  to  which  that 
liquid  is  now  applied.  In  the  solid  state,  it  is  in  uao 
among  the  Malays,  as  above-mentioned  ;  and  they  pre- 
fer it  to  wood  and  horn,  even  where  the  latter  is  attain- 
able. There  are  a  number  of  cases  also  in  which  it 
appears  likely  to  become  an  admirable  substitute  for 
leather,  posHessiug,  as  it  does,  ii>.'ua  properties  in  com- 
mon with,  and  some  vastly  superior  to,  those  of  that 
material.  Its  value  has  been  readily  recognised  by 
our  inventors,  as  shown  by  the  numerous  natente  taken 
out  in  reference  to  its  appiinations.  In  tnese  it  is  pro- 
posed to  employ  it  as  an  ingredient  in  mastics  and 
cements  ;  for  the  manufacture  of  a  thread  which  is  used 
to  form  piece  goods,  ribl)oiis,  paper,  and  other  articles ; 
as  a  substitute  for  caoutchouc  iu  binding  books ;  for 
waterproofing  boots,  shoes,  and  other  articles  of  apparel ; 
for  the  manul'Mture  of  flexible  hose,  tubes,  bottles,  &c. 
But  the  most  comprt-hensive  is  the  patent  of  Mr  Han- 
cock, who  has  instituted  a  series  of  curious  experiments 
upon  this  remarkable  substance.  He  unites  the  gutta 
percha  with  (.^outchouc,  and  another  substance  callwl 
jinlawan,  by  which  an  elastic  materia  results,  which 
is  impervious  to,  and  insoluble  in,  water.  The  hard- 
ness or  elasticity  of  the  compound  is  easily  determined 
by  the  alteration  of  the  amount  of  gutta  percha ;  the 
latter  is  added  in  larger  quantity  if  firmness  is  requi- 
site, and  vice  ve/vd  if  flexibility  and  elasticity  are  nccct- 
sary.  From  this  mixture  a  very  curious  substance,  light, 
])orou8,  and  spongy,  is  prepared,  suitable  for  stuffing  or 
fonning  the  seats  of  chairs,  cushions,  maM  t'sses,  &c.;  it 
also  fonns  sprinas  for  clocks,  clr  ^t-,  belts,  garters,  and 
string.  By  an  alteration  of  the  process,  much  hardLoss 
is  acquired,  and  moulds  and  balls  of  the  material  are 
capable  of  being  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  otherwise  treated 
like  ivory.  In  this  state  it  oflfers  itself  for  a  thousand 
other  offices :  thu»  it  may  be  formed  into  exoellciit 
picture-frames,  incredibly  tough  walking-sticks,  door- 
handles, chess-men,  sword  and  knife  •handles,  but- 
tons, combs,  and  flutes.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a 
material  for  cnii  "isued  alphabets  and  maps  for  the 
blind,  on  nccoi:  of  the  clear  sharp  impression  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  and  retamlng.  It  is  also  an  excel- 
lent matrix  for  receiving  the  impression  of  medals  and 
coins,  and  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  subsequent  uon- 
liability  to  break.  By  mixing  a  proper  portion  of  sul- 
phuric acid  with  it,  or  adding  a  portion. of  wax  or 
tallow,  it  may  be  reduced  to  any  degree  of  solubility, 
and  furnishes  a  good  varnish,  quite  impermeable  to 
water.  Mr  Hancock  proposes  such  a  fluid  as  valuable 
for  amalt^amating  with  colours  in  printing:  it  appears 
probable  that  this  will  forai  an  extensive  apj^ilicatiou 
of  the  discovery,  and  that  colours  so  printed  wxll  prove 
as  laating  as  the  fabrics  on  which  they  are  impressed. 
Time  alone,  however,  can  determine  the  extent  tn 
which  gutta  percha  and  its  congener  caoutchouc  will 
be  applied  in  the  useful  and  ornamental  uts. 
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MINING-MINERALS. 


Tiir  term  Mintral  is  somewhat  raried  and  indefinite 
in  its  application.  In  the  widest  sense,  it  is  made  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  morganio  nature;  and  thus  we 
■peak  of  the  mineral  in  contradistinction  to  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms.  Occasionally,  it  is  restricted 
to  those  native  products  which  appear  in  a  crystallised 
or  definite  form;  but  more  •^•■v.itniy  and  properly  it  is 
extended  to  all  the  u^iiiis,  rocks,  salts,  and  ores  which 
are  obtained  flrom  the  crust  of  the  earth,  Gniployinp 
it  in  the  latter  signification,  we  intend,  in  the  presc-i' 
sheet,  to  treat  of  the  nature,  origin,  and  uses  of  f  i 
substances  as  coal,  limestone,  sandstone,  rock-salt,  sul- 
phur, gems — reserving  consideration  of  the  metallic 
ores  and  metals  for  a  iiubsequent  number.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  mining,  digging,  trans- 
port, and  preparation  of  these  materials  for  application 
to  the  purposes  of  civilised  lifu,  constitute  departments 
of  human  industry  of  high  scientific,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic importance. 

For  the  more  accurate  comprehension  of  the  subject, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  premise  that  we  speak  of  the 
erwt  of  the  earth — meaning  thereby  that  superficial 
rind  or  portion  accessible  to  human  investigation — in 
contradistinction  to  the  interior  masses,  concerning  the 
nature  of  which  we  can  onl;  form  conjectures.  In  this 
crust  the  rocky  substances  a:  ^  variously  arranged:  some 
are  found  in  layers  or  strata — hence  said  to  be  stratified; 
others  appear  in  vast  irregular  masses,  presenting  no 
trace  of  bed  or  layer,  and  are  accordingly  tenned  un- 
utraiijied.  The  matter  of  the  stratified  has  evidently 
been  deposited  from  water,  and  from  this  view  of  their 
origin,  they  are  generally  known  as  aqtiemu  or  $edi- 
mentary  rocks ;  while  the  unstratified,  presenting  no 
appearance  of  deposit,  but  everywhere  an  irregular  con- 
figuration, and,  moreover,  oflcn  breaking  through  and 
contorting  the  stratified,  are  considered  of  igneotu  or 
vokoptc  origin.  Both  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks 
present  various  mincralogical  and  chemical  characters: 
thus,  of  the  fonner,  we  have  roofing-slate,  sandstone, 
coal,  limestone,  &c. ;  of  the  latter,  granite,  basalt,  and 
lava — all  very  distinct  in  composition  and  appearance. 
Desidcs  differences  in  mineral  composition,  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  contain  different  kinds  of  fossils — that 
is,  the  petrified  remains  of  animals  and  plants;  and 
such  distinctions  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  arrange 
the  rocks  constituting  the  crust  of  our  globe  into 
various  formationa — meaning  by  a  formation  any  suite 
of  rocks  possessing  some  peculiar  mineral  or  fossil 
character.  Thus  we  speak  of  tho  'coal  formation,' 
meaning  thereby  not  merely  the  beds  or  layers  of  coal, 
but  the  sandstones,  shales,  ironstones,  and  the  like, 
which  alternate  with  and  accompany  that  mineral — 
seeing  that  the  whole  have  been  evidently  deposited 
under  similar  conditions,  and  that  similar  organisms 
ore  found  fossil  within  them.  Farther,  both  the  strati- 
fied and  unstratified  rocks  are  frequently  traversed  by 
rents  and  fissures,  some  of  which  are  entirely  void, 
others  partially  filled  or  lined  with 'crystallised  pro- 
ducts differing  from  the  adjacent  rocks,  and  many 
again  wholly  filled  up  with  ciys'allised  substances, 
metallic  ores,  and  other  ingredients,  constituting  what 
are  termed  lodet  and  veins.  (See  Gkologv.)  Deviat- 
ing in  some  degree  from  the  usual  technical  arrange- 
ments, we  shall  describe  the  principal  economic  minerals 
under  such  heads  as  appear  best  calculated  to  aid  the 
comprehension  of  the  ordinary  inquirer. 

BITUUIX0U8  SUBSTANCES. 

Ktumen — from  a  Greek  word  signifying  the  pitch- 
tree — may  be  reg«rde«l  as  embracing  all  tnose  inflam- 
mable minerals  which,  like  pitch,  burn  with  flame  and 
«moke  in  tho  open  nir.    Naphtha,  petroleum,  and  as- 
No.  23. 


phalte  are  familiar  examples;  but  all  substances  im- 
pregnated with  th^M  bitumens  are  said  to  be  M/m. 
miRov*.  Hence  under  this  head  may  be  included  coal 
in  all  its  varieties,  as  well  as  bituminous  slate,  slaggy 
mineral  pitch,  and  the  asphaltes  of  commerce. 

Coal. 

Coal,  of  which  there  are  several  distinct  Tarieties,  ia 
one  of  the  most  important  minerals  with  which  man 
has  yet  become  acquainted.  Uy  it  he  fuses  the  metals, 
produces  steam  which  sets  machinery  in  motion,  pr«« 
pares  gas  for  light,  heats  his  apartments,  cooks  his  food, 
and,  in  short,  renders  all  the  resources  c/  nature  fit  for 
oivilised  use.  It  is  uncertain  when  coal  first  began  to 
b  used  in  Britain  as  fuel,  but  in  all  probability  it  was 
not  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centurv. 
In  12)11,  Newcastle  is  noticed  as  having  some  trade  iii 
that  article ;  and  a  little  later,  we  find  it  mentioned  ia 
the  Chartulary  of  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  its  use  in  London  was  prohibited,  in 
consequence  of  the  supposed  injurious  influences  of  the 
smoke;  and  this  prohibition  we  find  renewed  at  several 
subsequent  periods,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  increaa- 
ing  scarcity  of  wood  as  fuel  rendered  some  other  substi- 
tute necessary;  and,  from  its  compact  form  and  power- 
ful heat,  no  known  substance  could  for  one  moment  bo 
brought  into  coiniietition  with  coal.  The  smoke  nui- 
sance was  tlicrefore  submitted  to;  And  despite  of  every 
obstacle,  the  '  obnoxious '  mineral  was  sooii  in  tM 
ascendant.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  coniuir, 
it  seems  to  have  been  getting  into  use  in  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland,  where  we  find  Boethius  taking  notice  of  a 
*  black  stone '  found  in  Fife  and  the  Lothians,  the  heat 
of  which  was  sufficiently  intense  to  ftiee  the  most  refrao- 
tory  metbls.  Since  the  time  of  Charles  I.  it  has  become 
almost  the  only  description  of  fuel  used  in  London,  and 
in  most  other  towns  and  districts  throughout  the  kinc* 
dom — peat  or  turf  being  but  occasionally  employea, 
and  that  solely  in  remote  localities.  It  is  within  the 
current  century,  however,  that  the  great  demand  has 
been  made  upon  our  coal-fields;  since  the  application 
of  the  steam-engine  to  the  purposes  of  the  mine,  the 
factory,  the  railway,  and  river;  since  the  introduction 
of  gas,  the  extension  of  our  foundries,  and  the  general 
advancement  of  those  economical  processes  which 
distinguish  the  present  from  every  other  {Mriod  of 
our  country's  history.  According  to  the  most  recent 
estimates,  not  less  than  thirty  millions  of  tons  of 
coal  are  raised  from  the  different  mines  in  the  British 
islands,  of  which  between  three  and  four  millions  are 
exported  to  other  countries. 

The  coal  worked  in  Britain  may  be  said  to  be  exclu- 
sively obtained  from  the  great  coal-formation,  where  it 
alternates  with  strata  of  sandstone,  bituminous  shale, 
bands  of  ironstone,  fire-clay,  and  impure  limestone — 
the  whole  suite  being  usually  termed  the  coal-metuuret. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  work  the  thin  beds  found 
in  more  recent  formations,  as  tho  oolite  and  tertiary, 
but  in  every  case  without  success.  The  principal  dis- 
tricts, or '  fields,'  as  they  are  called,  are  those  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  Durham,  Lancashire,  Stafford,  South 
Wales,  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland — the  latter  ex- 
tending from  Fife  to  Ayrshire  at  an  average  breadth  of 
about  thirty  miles.  In  these  fields  there  may  be  as 
many  as  ten,  twenty,  or  even  forty  seams  or  strata  of 
coal,  varying  from  a  foot  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness ; 
but  of  these,  in  general,  not  more  than  fire  or  six  can 
be  worked  with  profit.  The  mineral  so  obtained  is  of 
different  varieties  and  qualities ;  so  pure,  as  to  leave 
after  combustion  the  smallest  per  centage  of  ash;  or  so 
foul,  as  to  be  burned  with  difficulty.  The  principal 
varieties  are — caking  cotii,  a  highly  bituminous  sort, 
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lik«  that  of  Vfmeuilt,  whieh  emiti  much  nnoke  tad 
CM,  and  c»kM  together  during  ooinbuition ;  euf^,  wh'ch 
ia  »lao  bitumlnoui,  but  break*  Into  Urnr  ciibioul 
inM«ei,and  does  not  cako  while  burning;  iplint,  a  hard 
■laty  variety,  which  if  still  Iom  bituniinoui,  and  doei 
not  cake,  but  bumi  with  xnxvt  heat,  and  leaves  little 
aah;  «antt«/,  a  compact  shining  variety,  alio  bituniiiioua, 
bums  with  a  clear  flame,  duei  not  cake,  and  loaves  a 
whitish  aah,  principally  used,  where  it  can  be  obtained, 
for  the  uianufocture  of  ga*  All  these  viirietiei  are 
leaa  or  more  bitiiminoua;  Lat  there  is  another  variety, 
known  bv  the  name  of  anthracite,  or  '  blind  coal,'  which 
ia  non-bituminom.  This  anthraoito  lias  a  ijlist'iiiiig 
Mid  semi-metallic  nupect,  does  not  noii  the  fln^fcrswlien 
rubbed,  and  burns  without  inioliR.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
natural  coke,  or  charcoal,  the  original  coal  having  been 
deprived  of  its  bituminous  product's  b^  boat  or  other 
causes.  It  is  frMind  in  small  patches  in  several  coal- 
fields in  contact  with  the  igneous  rooks,  which  hare 
evidently  produced  the  chatifro,  but  abundantly  in 
South  Wales,  where  it  occupies  a  considerable  area. 
It  is  used  exclusively  in  the  reduction  of  the  metallic 
ores,  for  which  it  haa  been  employed  only  mince  the 
introduction  of  the  hot-blast  pmcoir,  SeverRl  fields, 
both  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  conl,  ocour  iu  Ire- 
land; but  comparatively  little  is  raised,  and  almost  all 
the  coal  used  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  other  large  town* 
ia  imported  from  Rng'and. 

Besides  the  supply  obtained  in  Britain,  ihero  am 
coal-fields,  lesa  or  morn  extensive,  in  Fiance,  Spain, 
Belgium,  and  Oerniany;  in  India,  China,  the  Koat  In- 
dia islands,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  ;  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  states  of  NVin'.ii  /.mericn;  in  tho  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  Chili,  and  Peru;  and  even  in  sumo  of  the 
islands  of  tho  Pacific  and  Arrtic  Oceans,  <)f  these 
fieldH,  the  North  American  are  by  far  tho  most  exten- 
sive and  important,  presenting  areas  of  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  greater  than  tho  w'«ile  extent  of  our 
own  island.  That  of  Pennsylvania,  >  irginia,  and  Ohio, 
for  example,  extends  continuously  from  north-east  to 
south-west  for  a  distance  of  7'2U  miles,  its  greatest 
braadth  being  180  miles;  its  area  thux  omounting  to 
129,600  squaro  milt^.  That  situated  in  Illinois,  In- 
diana, and  Kentucky,  embraces  an  urea  of  14,0UU 
square  miias;  vhile  serei^l,  many  times  laiger  than 
the  largest  coal-1  eld  in  Mritau>..  are  found  in  Michigan, 
and  other  pkrtf  f  the  Union.  iMany  of  the  coal-fields 
in  the  world  are  yet  untouched;  it  Ming  only  after  the 
wood  of  a  new  country  has  v'eu  used  up,  and  civilisa- 
tion  made  some  progres^s,  that  man  betakes  himself  to 
the  difficult  and  often  dangerous  task  of  extracting 
mineral  fuel.  All  tho  coal-fields  now  mentioned  be- 
long to  tho  name  great  formation;  but  there  are  other 
patches  of  a  more  recent  date  which  are  occasionally 
worked,  aa  the  lignite,  or  brown  coal  of  Germany,  and 
of  Bovey  Hayiield,  near  Rxeter.  This,  however,  is  a 
ver)'  different  material  in  comparison,  and  is  only  had 
recourse  to  wbcie  the  lower  formation  is  absent,  or  at 
itu^  a  depth,  aa  to  preclude  its  easy  working.  Tak- 
ing, therefore,  an  estimate  of  tho  whole  amount  of 
coal  known  to  exist,  there  need  be  no  dread  <>f  the 
supply  being  exhauste<l  for  thousands  of  yiars  to 
oome ;  for  though  tho  fields  of  one  country  should 
bo  exhausted,  the  fields  of  another  lie  patent  to  the 
aame  coiumercial  influence  which  imports  tea  from 
China,  cutlery  and  cloth  from  Britain,  and  cotton  from 
America. 

Coal  being,  in  every  instance,  a  ti-uo  Btratifie<l  rook, 
the  modes  of  obtaining  it  are  much  the  same  in  the 
difhrent  countries  where  it  is  sought  after.  In  early 
timoa,  our  anoeatora  could  avail  themselves  of  little 
more  than  the  tsero  outcrop — that  in.  tluit  portion 
of  a  acom  which  approaches  the  surface ;  and  this 
waa  axcavaMd  just  as  a  atratwn  of  limestone  or  sand- 
atone  is  quarried  at  the  present  day.  By  and  by  they 
aiunk  to  greater  depths,  but  still  eiituring  in  a  slanting 
direction,  after  th«  dip  or  inclination  of  th^  strata, 
a»d  not  deacending  .by  shafta  or  perpendicular  pita,  aa 
ia  now  the  imtctioe.  To  rid  their  workinga  of  wntor, 
Mi 


they  howad  long  tnnnela  or  •nbtemmcan  dmint  from 
some  low  level,  and  carrying  thio  forward  to  tho  seam 
of  coal,  affbcteil  a  drninago  to  that  depth.  Where  the 
coal  aeams  lay  on  high  ground, and  whore  there  was  any 
deep  glen  or  ravine  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  drain- 
age often  allowed  them  to  work  at  n  considerable  depth ; 
but  these  day-levfU  (so  called  from  thuir  discharging 
thair  cuntonts  to  the  open  dav,  in  contriidlstinotion  to 
oth  •  lerels  witbiu  the  mine)  were,  upon  the  whole, 
but  impeifeot  and  uxriensivo  affi\irs,  in  some  lostancos, 
wJiero  pits  ware  sunk,  windmills  were  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  pumping  ',he  water;  but  no  certain  oflbct 
could  be  ^  iloulated  upon  fr«>m  an  agency  so  unstable 
as  the  vind.  The  invention  of  tho  steam-engine  soon 
set  aside  these  rule  and  imperfect  ajiplinnccs;  shafts, 
inste4d  of  slanting  adits,  are  now  everywhere  sunk, 
and  th.)  watsr  brought  to  the  surface  at  once,  no  matter 
whether  the  depth  be  JO  or  AQO  fathoms.  Of  course 
the  fittings  of  a  coal  mino  depend,  a*  do  all  other  com> 
morcial  speoulailuns,  upon  the  value  (>f  the  material 
sought  to  bo  obtained.  In  some  districts  the  shafts  are 
of  no  greati  depth,  tho  pumping  ««ngiues  small  anrl 
rude,  and  the  mineral  brought  to  tho  surface  simply 
by  animal  power;  while  in  other  localities  the  shafts 
are  %f  euornioua  depth  and  finely  executed,  the  engines 
of  great  magnitude  and  superior  finish,  and  no  animal 
power  employed  unless  in  the  hewing  of  tho  conl.  In 
Britain,  a  Newcastle  colliery  may  lie  taken  as  the 
most  perfect  of  its  kind.  Here  the  shafts,  which  ate 
often  sunk  at  va'<t  expense,  vary  from  lAd  to  HOO 
fathurau  in  duptli,  are  lined  with  CHHings  of  stone,  wood, 
or  iron,  and  are  divided  into  various  compartment*  for 
(he  nccommixlation  of  the  pumping  gear,  and  the 
ascending  and  descending  corves  which  contain  the 
coal — these  compartments  also  subserving  an  important 
end  in  tho  ventilatiau  of  the  mine,  Having  reached 
tho  stratum  of  coal,  which  generally  lies  at  a  con- 
siderable inclination,  main  lirifti  or  excavations  are 
made  in  different  directions  for  drainage,  transit,  and 
ventilation ;  ami  then  the  minor  workings  branch  off 
frmi  these,  care  being  taken  to  loavo  pillar*  or  masses 
of  the  stratum  for  the  support  of  the  superincumbent 
material.  Tho  water  that  oozes  fr'>m  tho  workings 
finds  its  way  to  the  lower  level,  or  sump,  of  tho  pit's 
bottom,  from  whence  it  is  puin])ed  up  by  a  powerful 
ongino;  and  the  coal  hown  uut  is  brought  from  the 
various  workings  to  the  main  driila,  whence  it  ia 
dragged  by  pouiea  to  the  bottom  of  tLe  shaft,  and 
raijud  in  corves,  or  baskets,  to  the  surface. 

Wore  the  accumulation  of  water  the  onW  obstnir- 
tion  to  the  mining  of  coal,  the  difficulty  could  be  cosily 
surmounted,  A  supply  of  fresh  air,  however,  must  bo 
regularly  and  unceasingly  maintained  in  every  part  of 
the  workings;  and  not  only  so,  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  two  gaaea  most  destruc- 
tive to  human  life;  namely,  narburettad  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  gaa — tho  firt-damp  and  choAt^amp  of  the 
uiiners.  For  this  jiurpose  the  varioua 
underground  workings  are  so  arranged 
and  boarde<l  off,  that  while  one  set  re- 
ceives the  descending  current,  another 
carries  it  forward  again  to  the  pit  bot- 
tom, where,  by  means  of  rarefaction,  pro- 
duced by  a  huge  fire,  it  is  carried  up 
the  shaft  to  the  atmosphere.  By  these 
moans  not  only  i^  fresh  air  supplied  to 
the  miners,  but  the  deleterious  gases  are 
carried  off,  and  the  whole  lubtemuieau 
rev.:<Hiea  rendered  safe  and  healthy.  The 
iiiu.^t  ingcnioua  of  human  inventions  are, 
however,  imperfect;  and  choke-damp  and 
fira-danip  wdl  exude  from  the  coal  mam, 
and  lurk  in  recesses,  there  either  to  suffo- 
cate the  fiist  comer,  or  to  explode  the 
instant  that  a  lamp  is  brought  in  con- 
tact. To  prevent  these  caaualtiea  as 
much  aa  poasible,  varioua  ah-tight  tntp- 
doors  »nu  boardings  ar«  employed,  and  the  miner  ii 
fumisbed  with  aa^ty-Iampa  of  various  oonstructionij 
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wtilrht  while  ihtj  aflbrd  luflldenl  li^Itt,  i)reTent  tba 
carburet '  od  hytlroften  from  coming  In  ooiit»ct  with  th« 
il»ni«  within  (Me  li|/  ).*  Theie  rainarlii  apptjr  In  parti- 
eularto  the  Nowcaatle  coaUfleld,  whi-r<-,  in  coiiaoquenoe 
of  rach  ilitflcultieii,  coal-minina  ii  ran<l  '^<^  with  greater 
care  aii<l  akill  thnti  in  any  otner  dii-  ,  but  it  ratiit 

lie  remembered  that  there  are  man,t  iieuli  where  llre- 
ilnmp  in  tinlinovn,  and  where  ihe'ruont  urdlnarv  teii- 
tilnt.on  it  tufflcient  to  prevent  thn  accumulation  of 
carbonic  aoid  or  any  obnoxlouii  effluvia.  Indeed  we 
know  of  an  excellent  coal-field  which  returnn  its 
thouiandi  annually,  and  where  no  precaution  either 
ai  to  lamp*  or  ventilation  in  necemary— all  that  i*  re- 
quiiite  being  occational  wooden  ]iropa,  to  prevent  fallR 
of  looM  material  from  the  roof  of  tne  compartment  in 
which  the  miner  may  bo  working.  In  lomo  of  the 
largcKt  I'onnBylvanian  mines  ever  thii  precaution  i« 
uiiiit'ccuary,  the  anthracite  being  of  groat  thicknena, 
and  Bo  exposed  and  level,  that  it  ii  hown  out  cither  in 
open  quarry  or  in  huc:e  drifts,  precisely  after  the  fashion 
of  our  railway  tunnels. 

Important  and  varied  as  are  the  uses,  and  vast  as 
must  be  the  consumption,  of  this  mineral  in  Britain, 
yet  so  abundant  is  it,  that  in  many  localities  the  best 
household  coal  ne'  i.<r  exceeds  7s.  a  ton,  while  in  Edin- 
burgh it  averageh  about  12s.;  and  in  London,  to  which 
it  ia  all  sea-lmme,  it  ranges  between  IBs.  and  '2'Aii. 
'  Notwithstanding  tho  cliottpnesa  of  the  produiv  of  this 
kind,'  says  Mr  Ansted, '  tlio  valuo  of  the  coal  actually 
brought  to  tho  surface  in  Dritain  amounts  annually  to 
ntiariy  ten  iiiillioiis  of  pounds  sterling,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  this  is  derived,  although  in  unequal  propor- 
tions, from  tho  Newcastle,  the  South  Welsh,  the  Staf- 
fordshire, and  Scotch  conl-ficlds.  With  regard  to  the 
first  of  these — tho  Newcastle  coal-field — it  is  said  that 
upwards  of  six  millions  of  tons  are  there  annually  raised 
up  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  that  60,000  persons 
are  employed  in  the  mining  operations;  that  1400 
vessels  are  constantly  engaged  in  conveying  the  coal 
(amounting  to  three  millions  of  tons)  required  for  the 
consumption  of  the  Metropolis  alone ;  and  that  the 
capital  employed  in  simply  conducting  this  trade 
amounts  to  several  millions  sterling.'  From  this  single 
instance,  some  idea  may  bo  formed  of  the  magnitude 
nf  the  trade  in  coal,  which  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
important  props  of  our  country's  commerce,  as  it  is  of 
her  manufacturing  and  mechanical  superiority. 

As  to  the  origin  of  coal,  no  matter  what  the  variety, 

*  Very  few  persona  ate  unacqtialnted  with  the  natnre  of  the 
mfetjr-lamp,  Invented  bj  8ir  Humphry  Davy,  and  Introduced 
to  the  miners  In  1810.  As  shown  In  the  text.  It  consists  of  an 
oil-lamp  enclr.^  iu  a  wlre-Hanse  cylinder,  of  which  the  aper- 
tures are  ex' remely  minute— a  square  inch  of  the  surface  con- 
taining flSS  opei  ings.  Through  aperturet.  so  small,  flame  will 
not  pas8,  ind  the  lamp  may  therefore  Ira  carried  into  the  most 
exploaive  atnioaphcrea  without  risk.  When  the  flre-damp  is  to 
the  sir  In  the  proportion  of  1  to  A,  8,  or  7,  the  cylinder  is  filled 
with  tho  flame ;  but  even  though  the  wire-gauzo  should  become 
red  hot,  the  exterior  air  ia  not  kindled.  It  is  perhaps  poaaible, 
by  certain  ohemioal  arrangements,  to  force  the  flame  through 
the  gauze,  If  a  strong  current  bo  employed,  but  no  instance  of 
such  an  event  ever  having  occurred  naturally  in  a  mine  Is,  we 
believe,  recorded ;  and  therefore  tho  Davy-lamp  In  its  original 
form  is  esteemed  perfectly  safe,  notwithstanding  tho  numerous 
improi'emCTitf  propoaed  on  It.  If  the  miners  would  always  employ 
this  aafeguord  Instead  of  candles,  there  can  t>e  little  doubt  that 
fewer  explosions  would  occur;  but  the  feeble  light  which  It 
aS'urda  renders  it  unacceptable,  and  men  will  actually,  and 
without  diapute,  frequently  risk  their  lives  for  the  aake  of  n 
little  more  light  and  the  avoidance  of  a  little  trouble.  Many 
mines  have  been  conducted  since  the  introdnctioa  of  this  lamp, 
which,  without  it,  must  have  been  closed;  and  some  have  been 
re-opened  that  could  not  be  worked  in  safety  with  the  old  ileet- 
m<M— a  machine  of  revolving  steel  and  flint,  employed  before 
the  Davy  lamp  in  dangerous  pits.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
what  are  termed  tho  '  pillar- workinga'  of  the  pit,  where  the 
ventilation  twecmct  more  diflicult;  and  in  almost  all  pillar- 
workings  the  Davf,  as  the  pitmen  call  It,  II  in  requisition.  In 
many  pita  a  locked  Davy  la  delivered  to  the  pitmen,  who  return 
it  to  the  urerseers  before  leavUg  the  pit. 


thera  can  b«  no  dottht  that  It  U  eaienttallr  T«getal>t«. 
Not  only  are  fiiMll  tniiiks,  branches.  Iravei,  and  fruiU 
found  in  the  maaa,  but  scarcely  a  iiortion  uf  it,  when 
submitted  to  the  micniacone,  l<iit  shows  the  ducta  and 
flbrea  nf  a  true  vegetable  itnicture.  We  know,  more- 
over, that  vegetable  matter,  when  auhjected  to  moll- 
tiire  and  pteaaure,  and  excluded  frum  the  action  of  the 
air,  will  in  a  sh')rt  perimi  paaa  into  «  bltumlnoui  or 
carbonnccouR  niaas,  which  time  and  greater  preaiuro 
and  heat  would  by  and  by  convert  Into  true  mineral 
coal.  Peat,  were  it  exclmted  fVom  atmospheric  in- 
fluence, would  soon  pass  into  a  speciei  of  coal:  brown 
coal  and  lignite,  in  which  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
the  trees  are  still  perceptible,  are  only  varieties  less 
perfect  than  tho  true  coal;  and  even  in  tho  old  coal 
f«miation  itself,  various  beds  present  various  degrees 
<if'  perfection,  acconlirig  ai  the  vegetable  mass  seems  to 
have  been  more  quickly  and  perfectly  removed  horn 
th«  action  of  the  atmosphere.  How  the  masses  of 
vegetable  matter  wore  acc\imulated,  la  atill  a  subject 
of  speculation  with  geologiats — aoroe  contending  that 
tho  trees,  grasses,  ferns,  See.  which  compose  It,  must 
have  grown  and  accumulated  just  as  peat-raosiea  do 
at  the  present  day,  and  that  the  land  was  then  sub- 
merged, and  the  mass  covered  over  by  layers  of  sand 
and  mild,  which,  hardening,  formed  strata  of  stone  and 
shale;  otliers  reject  this  theory  aa  untenable,  and  con- 
aider  the  whole  strata  (sandstone,  shale,  &c.)  of  the 
coal-measures  to  have  been  deposited  in  estuaries  liable 
to  periodic  iiuindations,  like  those  of  the  Niger  and 
Oanges,  but  only  on  a  more  gigantic  scale.  Ac  rding 
to  this  notion,  which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
phenomena  presented,  coal  is  partly  composed  of  vege- 
tables whic'i  grow  in  situ  in  tho  form  of  jungle,  and 
partly  uf  -.nassea  drifted  down  from  the  interior  by  the 
water.-;  of  tho  river. 

Jet— Amber. 

Though  the  chief  use  of  coal  be  doubtlesa  thitt  of 
producing  heat  and  light,  there  are  certain  minor  pur- 
poses to  which  some  of  tho  varietiea  are  applied.  Thus 
wo  have  occasionally  seen  very  pretty  vases,  and  other 
ornaments,  made  from  cannel  coal  when  it  la  sufficiently 
compact  and  lustrous.  It  is  easily  turned  on  the  lathe, 
and  takes  a  polish  which  is  not  readily  tarnished;  the 
only  objection  to  its  uso  lielng  brlttleness,  and  liability 
to  be  injured  by  flro, 

.Tet,  of  which  necklaces,  ear-rings,  and  other  orna- 
ments are  made,  is  but  a  variety  of  coal,  as  common  ia 
its  origin  and  nature  as  that  which  we  pile  on  our  firei. 
It  is  occasionally  found  in  the  lignite  beds  of  England, 
but  principally  in  Germany  and  Prussia,  where  it 
occurs  associated  with  amber,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
fossil  gum,  whilo  jet  seems  to  be  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  trees  more  completely  biturainised,  and 
freer  from  earthy  impurities  than  cannel  or  other 
coals.  It  ia  cas'ly  turned  on  the  lathe,  or  cut  with  the 
chisel,  and  is  - .  sccptible  of  a  fine  polish.  Imitation! 
of  jet  are  est.  u^)v;,■lv  manufactured  by  the  glasa-maker; 
but  these  roivy  •  r  ;adily  detected  by  their  greater 
hardness  an  \  wf' .'Vit. 

Amber,  a  v.c)'  'rt;own  yellow  resin-like  substance,  ii 
believed,  as  .Ut: u,  to  be  a  fossil  gum  or  resin;  and  its 
connection  with  deposits  of  lignite  seems  to  confirm 
that  opinion.  It  is  solid,  brittle,  commonly  transparent, 
and  when  rubbed,  becomes  electrical.  It  is  found  in 
various  countries,  more  particularly  on  the  Adriatic 
and  Sicilian  shores;  on  the  Baltic,  between  Merael  and 
Dantzic,  where  there  are  regular  mines  of  it;  and  iu 
.Tapan,  Madagascar,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is 
used  chiefly  m  the  manufacture  of  be^s,  necklaces, 
trinkets,  and  various  ornaments,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  easily  cut,  and  takes  a  beautiful  polish.  Dissolved 
by  drying  linseed  oil,  it  forms  amber- varnish.  The 
largest  known  specimen  of  amber  was  found  near  the 
Bunace  of  the  ground  in  Lithuania,  about  twelve  miles 
fhim  the  Baltic :  it  weighs  18  Iba.,  and  is  in  the  royal 
cabinet  at  Berlin.  Other  curious  specimens  Imto  beei) 
detected  encloiihg  insects,  and  eyen  drops  of  water— 
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tk«M  appAnntljr  haTing  bMii  anoloMil  wh«n  th«  fum 
WM  •luJing  ill  a  fluid  itata  fVom  the  Urliig  trM. 

NBphlhar-Pctrolaiiin— Aiph»ll» 

Naphtha,  |i«trol«u  i,  mineral  nltcb,  nnil  aiphalte, 
may  in  a  great  ineaiu  )  l>e  regarded  aa  one  biid  the  tame 
■ubetanoe  in  different  degreoi  of  ooiu'ontration  and 
fturity.  Thui  naphtha,  on  expoiure  to  the  air,  loon  loeei 
jti  limpid  apixtarance,  and  paiwi  into  i>etn)leuin;  and 
petroleum,  under  liiniiar  truatmont,  drioi  and  ahrinki 
Into  a  vi«x)ui  slaggy  itato,  undiUinguithnble  iVoiu 
natire  mineral  pitch. 

Natural  naiihtha  la  a  limpid,  or  but  ilightly-coloured 
bitumen,  highly  influminablo,  and  uf  a  itrong  bitu- 
mliiout,  but  not  liisagreoable  o<lour.  It  ia  found  at 
Baku  on  the  Caapian,  at  Hit  on  the  Kuphratea,  and 
at  other  placea  in  Moaonotumia;  it  occura  abundantly 
In  the  lower  diatricta  or  the  Jtirman  empire;  exiitta  at 
rarioui  placoa  in  the  north  of  Italy,  aa  I'iacenza, 
Modetia,  &o. ;  and  in  aome  diatricta  of  North  America. 
It  generally  cxiidoa  from  fiaaurea  in  the  rocky  atrnta, 
or  la  collected  in  nhallow  wclla,  dug  in  the  claya  and 
■haloa  where  it  occun.  A  ainiilur  liquid  can  be  ob- 
tained by  diitilling  petroleum,  coal-tar,  ancl  other 
bitumcna;  but  the  artiflcial  product  haa  a  more  pene- 
trating and  nnpleaaant  odour.  Naphtha  hna  the  pro- 
perty of  diaaolving  moat  of  the  oaaontial  oila  and  rcaina, 
and  ia  at  prevent  lar^icly  uae<l  aa  a  aolvcnt  of  caout- 
chouc. It  ia  alao  uao<l  for  lanipa;  and  the  citica  of 
Pannii  and  Genoa  are  aaid  to  be  lighted  with  tho  pro- 
duce of  the  wella  in  tho  duchiea  of  Modcna  and 
Parma.  A  Tery  fine  block  pigment  may  bo  prepared 
iVom  the  aoot  of  naphtha  lanipa. 

Petroleum,  or  rock-oil,  ia  another  liquid  bitumen,  of 
a  browniah  colour  and  variable  conaiatcncy,  and  yield- 
ing a  strong  diaagreeablo  odour.  It  ia  found  exuding 
from  varioua  aecondary  atrata,  but  chiefly  in  coal  dia- 
tricta, where  it  ia  evidently  a  product  of  that  formation. 
It  occurs  in  amall  quantitiea  in  varioui  localities  of 
Britain,  but  abundantly  in  other  countries  of  Europe, 
in  Persia,  the  Bimian  empire,  in  Texas,  and  in  tho 
islands  of  Trinidad  and  Uarbadoes.  On  exposure  to 
the  air,  petroleum  thickens,  and  aaauniea  a  darker  hue, 
in  which  atate  it  ia  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
mineral  pitch,  or  Barbadoes  tur.  Un  further  exposure, 
and  especially  when  mingled  with  earthy  impurities,  it 
passes  into  a  solid  state,  then  becoming  tho  common 
asphalte  or  bitumen  of  coinnierce.  In  its  ordiuanr 
liquid  state  it  ia  burned  for  light ;  worked  into  balls 
with  earth  and  gravel,  it  is  used  iii  eastern  countries  as 
fuel ;  and  mingled  with  grease,  it  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed OS  a  substitute  for  tar  in  coating  voasela. 

Asphalte,  ao  called  from  ita  adhesive  nature,  differs 
from  mineral  pitch  in  being  solid  and  brittle  at  the 
ordinate  state  of  the  atmoapTiere.  It  melts  easily,  and 
is  highly  inflammable,  leaving,  when  pure,  little  or  no 
ash  after  combustion.  It  is  found  in  most  of  the  loca- 
lities where  iietrolcum  springs  occur,  being  nothing 
more  than  tlieir  accumulated  produce.  The  chief 
supplies  are  obtained  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
from  Barbadoes,  from  Trinidad,  where  it  occupies  a 
basin  or  lake  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
from  Clermont,  Scyssel,  and  Bourg  in  France,  where  it 
occurs  in  limestone  and  calcareous  shales.  Asphalte 
was  empIoye<l  by  the  ancients  in  some  of  their  cements, 
and  also  in  the  proceaa  of  embalming.  It  is  now  exten- 
sively used  in  the  fonnation  of  pavement,  roofing,  and 
other  economical  purposes.  Melted  and  mingled  with 
properly-eifted  gravel,  or  iron  slag,  it  forms  a  very  dur- 
able and  unespensive  pavement — being  liable  to  be 
softened,  however,  during  intense  heats.    See  p.  336. 

CALCAREOUR  SUBRTANCIS. 

Under  this  head  wc  include  such  economic  minerals 
M  contain  a  notable  pro|)ortion  of  calx  or  lime  in  their 
composition.  Common  limestone,  magncsian  and  litho- 
graphic limestones,  marble,  chalk,  marl,  ^psum,  and 
alabaster,  are  familiar  examples.  Some  of  these  have 
eridently  been  deposited  from  calcareous  waters;  othen 
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art  M  •ridmtly  tho  productbn  of  anlroaleulot,  1lh« 
the  ooral  polyp*  >  iMid  some  are  almoet  wholly  coin|M)a»d 
of  the  sheila  of^molluses,  and  of  other  cJoareous  eauviw. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  rev.  tl  origins,  they 
have  all  undergone  certain  rlvmif.  .  ., ',  k'ruotural 
changes  since  tnoir  fomiatiuii — th""  remieriug  them 
less  or  more  compact  and  cryatali.  ..  i  fuii,'  ng  ".  dull 
inaaaive  rock  or  a  brilliant  marble,  .ip  .qu'  gypsum 
or  a  tranaluceiit  alabuator.  Chemically,  they  have  one 
common  baaia;  namely,  raMufft— a  aubatance  ol  dined 
with  ditilculty  in  tho  lalmrator^,  and  never  found  aa  a 
nittural  product.  It  ia  one  ot  the  metalliu  elements 
discovered  by  Davy,  and  so  exireniely  oxidable,  that  on 
ex|Miaure  to  the  air  it  is  almost  iiistantane<iualpr  cuii- 
verted  into  lime  (oxido  of  calcium) ;  and  thia  limv,  if 
further  expoaed,  becomea  ii  limeatone  or  carlionate  of 
linio,  by  abaur]>tioii  of  mulature  and  carbonic  acid. 

Common  Limattone. 

Limestones  fit  for  building  and  agricultural  purposes 
are  found  in  i>vi<ry  formation,  fruin  the  oldest  to  those 
of  the  moat  recent  origin — l>eing  cryatallino  and  con- 
cretionary in  the  primitive  and  trunaition  scries,  but 
f^radually  losing  this  atnicture,  and  becoming  mom 
earthy  in  the  aecondiiry  and  tertiary  strata.  In  all  of 
them  tliore  is  a  certain  amount  of  iiiipuritiea,  condstiiig 
for  the  most  part  of  clay  and  sand,  with  traces  of  iron 
niid  other  ingredionta.  The  economic  value  of  any 
limestone,  aa  well  as  its  fitness  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose, must  depend  therefore  upon  ita  actual  conipoai- 
tioii,  and  not  upon  its  absolute  purity  as  a  carbonate. 
The  rook  is  generally  dug  from  open  ((uarries,  but  occa- 
sionally, when  it  dips  rapidly,  and  is  worth  tho  ex- 
pense, it  is  followe<l  downward  by  mining — the  greater 
part  of  tho  stratum  being  excavated,  and  only  portions 
left  at  intervals  to  support  the  suporincui.ilient  material. 
It  is  then  broken  into  fragments  of  moderate  size,  and 
convoyed  to  a  kiln,  where,  being  placed  in  alternato 
layers  with  coal  or  turt',  it  ia  roaated,  thereby  expelling 
its  water  and  carbonic  avid.  In  tho  best-contrived 
kilns  tho  process  is  carried  on  continuously;  broken 
limestone  and  fuel  being  constivntly  thrown  in  at  tho 
top,  and  tho  bunied  lime  raked  out  at  intervals  from 
beneath.  In  this  state  it  is  known  as  thetl,  or  unalakcd 
lime,  and  requires  to  be  moistened  with  water  ♦.>  con- 
vert it  into  powilery  quicklime.  Occasiono'.Jy,  when 
the  limestones  contain  a  considerable  i)er  ccntage  of 
silica  (sand),  and  the  heat  been  very  high,  tho  lime 
refuses  to  slake,  and  is  said  to  be  over-burned;  in  other 
words,  a  portion  of  silicate  has  been  fomicd.  Quick- 
lime is  a  soft  bulky  powder  soluble  in  water ;  and  whnt 
is  remarkable,  the  colder  tho  water  the  larger  quantity 
of  lime  is  taken  up.  Thus  a  pint  of  water  at  60  degrees 
will  dissolve  eleven  grains;  while  at  212  degrees,  or  tho 
boiling  point,  only  seven  grains  are  retained  in  solution. 
As  state<l  under  *  Fictile  Manufactures,*  and  '  Applied 
Chemistry,'  quicklime  is  largely  employed  in  tho  for- 
mation of  mortar  and  cements,  in  glossmaking,  leather- 
dressing,  dyeing  and  bleaching ;  and,  oa  will  hereafter 
be  seen,  its  uses  are  not  less  important  in  agriculture, 
in  the  purification  of  gas,  in  medicine,  and  other  in- 
dustrial processes.  Applied  to  land,  it  promotes  the 
decay  of  vegetable  fibre,  neutralises  the  efl^ects  of  cur- 
tain hurtful  compounds  of  iron,  and  probably  serves  to 
liberate  potash  from  tho  inaolublo  silicates  of  that 
base  contained  in  the  soil.  Lime-water  for  chuiiiical 
and  pharmaceutical  purposes,  is  always  prepared  by 
agitating  cold  water  with  excess  of  quicklime  in  a 
closely -stoppered  vessel,  and  then  after  subsidcnco 
pouring  off  the  clear  liquid.  Besides  the  above  appli- 
cations, a  large  quantity  of  limestone  is  used  as  a  liiix 
in  metallurgy,  such  strata  being  sought  for  this  purpose 
as  contain  but  a  small  per  centage  of  impurities. 

Limestone  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  rocks, 
there  being  no  district  of  any  extent  in  which  it  daea 
not  appear  as  a  member  of  one  or  other  of  the  geolo- 
gical formations.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the 
supply  ia  inexhaustible :  it  ii  worked  in  beds  from  u 
f«w  Ceqt  ifi  one  hundred  in  thickneM;  tho  mountain  u^ 
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MrlMMiifMoui  llmctione,  wkloli  undsrllM  the  oo»I> 
formalion,  often  eioMNling  th»t  thIckncM,  and  nuiiflng 
unbroken  for  mnuy  mllMin  asteni. 

Marbl*. 

Marble  ii  but  »  technicnl  term  for  any  apecle*  of 
liiiie«ton«  iiitnciuntly  nuro  and  i'oini>iit't  to  lio  «uw«p- 
tible  of  A  Alio  imlUheil  iiirface.  No  matter  what  the 
colour,  whether  white  or  black,  whether  (tiiddrd  with 
the  itraiige  fomii  of  foniU  or  xtrfakail  with  the  niott 
fantaitio  veininK*,  marble  ii  but  u  carbonate  of  lime, 
contalniiiK  only  a  few  iiulHtnlinatn  inipuritiei,  which 
do  no  more  than  atfect  it*  colour*  and  mnrklngi.  The 
belt  Tarietioi  are  obtained  fhim  the  primarr  aii<l  tran- 
■ition  formation!,  in  which  thoy  occur  granular,  cryital- 
line,  and  not  imfVpf|uentiy  replete  with  party-coloured 
voining*.  Pretty  enough  niarbloR  for  iiliibi  and  other 
nii-hitoctural  purimiei  are  ion\vtime«  obtained  from  the 
Rocondary  formatiuni,  thoM  being,  in  gctovral,  curiouilv 
marked  with  the  iholli,  encrinite*,  and  other  corali 


imA  with  quurylng  in  nrilAin,    Tlit 

aterial  dilt'tiri  •wcording  to  the  quality 

bloek;  large  bluoki  ranging  fVom  i'i 


Fragment  of  Encrlnltal  Marble, 
wliich  are  imbedded  in  the  ma«i.  None  of  those,  how- 
ever, are  lUBceptible  uf  the  samo  degree  of  polish  aa  the 
primary  marbles,  sonte  of  which,  like  that  of  Carrara, 
■eem  almost  translucent.  Most  countries  of  any  extent 
have  varieties  of  native  marbles,  which,  though  inferior 
to  those  of  Italy  and  tho  Archipelago,  might  still  be 
more  extensively  used  than  they  are,  were  it  not  for 
the  expense  in  cutting  and  iMjlishing,  and,  above  all, 
for  the  rapidity  with  which  many  uf  them  become 
weathered  and  tarnished. 

Sculptors  and  architects  genenvlly  arrange  the  marbles 
of  a  country  into  some  such  divisions  as  the  following : 
—  Uni-coloured,  as  the  black  and  white ;  variegated, 
when  marked  with  irregular  spots  and  veins;  madre- 
porio,  when  studded  with  encrinal  or  coral  markings; 
iliell,  when  only  a  few  shells  are  inter8|)er8cd  through 
the  mass;  {ufflaoAe//i,  entirely  composed  of  shells;  cipoUn, 
containing  veins  of  greenish  tulc ;  breccia,  marbles 
formed  of  angular  fragments  of  ditfercnt  composition 
and  colour;  and  putidingiUme,  when  the  fragments  are 
round  insteafl  of  angular.  The  celebrated  marbles  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  such  as  the  Parian,  the  Pentelic,  the 
Carrara,  &c.  were  of  one  uniform  colour,  and  only  occa- 
sionally marked  with  grayish  or  greenish  veins.  Be- 
sides  those,  which  were  chieflv  employed  in  sculpture, 
and  in  the  decoration  of  their  public  edifices,  the 
ancients  indulged  in  a  variety  of  fancy  marbles  for 
minor  ornamental  purposes — such  as  black,  red,  green, 
yellow,  spotted,  and  veined.  The  localities  of  some  of 
these  ancient  marbles  are  lost,  but  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  first-rate  statuary  and  architectural  marbles 
can  BtUl  be  obtained  from  the  Archipelago,  from  Car- 
rara, Oenoa,  Corsica,  Sicily,  and  other ;  rts  of  Italy. 
At  Carraia  alone,  about  1200  men  are  employed  at  the 
different  quarries,  and  at  the  mills  for  sawing  the 
marble.  The  annual  rental  is  calculated  at  about 
il'28,(i00,  and  the  value  of  the  yearly  exportation*  of 
the  raw  material  is  not  less  than  half  a  million.  So 
accessible  are  these  quarries,  and  so  free  from  flaws  is 
the  rock  in  some  portions,  that  blocks  of  more  than 
200  cubic  feet  can  be  detached  by  means  rude  and 
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Many  marblee  of  excellent  quality  are  found  in 
France ;  in  Kngland  they  are  abnnilant  in  the  oountiei 
of  Derby,  Devon,  and  Angleaea,  the  last  being  uf  a 
green  coluurt  In  Scotland,  at  Aisynt,  llKllachutisn,  and 
in  tho  islands  of  Tyree,  Skyn,  and  Jura;  and  in  Ire- 
lanil,  at  Kilkenny  and  other  plates.  The  Kilkenny 
marble  is  black,  and  encloses  shells  of  a  whitish  colour, 
which,  when  cut  across  and  polished,  present  various 
circular  markings,  which  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  slab. 
The  Wnited  States  also  furnishes  rome  excellent  archi- 
tectural  marbles,  principally  of  primary  fonnation. 
( )ne  range,  which  passes  unbroken  through  several  of 
the  states,  is  iterhans  one  of  tho  most  extensive  and 
valuable  primary  limestones  in  the  world.  It  is  of 
a  pure  white  colour,  and  of  a  highly  crystalline  tex- 
ture, affording  blocks  of  mora  than  nfly  feet  long  and 
eight  feet  thlcx.  It  is  omployo<l  in  several  of  the  states' 
nublio  buildings — as,  for  example,  the  City  Hall  of 
New  York,  and  (lirard  College,  Philadelphia. 

The  applications  of  marble  are  so  numerous  and 
common,  that  wo  need  here  merely  indicate  its  use  in 
building,  statuary,  and  monumental  erections;  in  in- 
ternal deconitlon,  as  mosaic-work,  mantel-pieces,  vases, 
table-slabs,  and   other  articles  of  furniture.      Party- 
coloured  stoncx  susceptible  of  a  high  |)olish,  as  por- 
phyries, terpentines,  and  tho  like,  are  commonly  but 
erroneously, termed  and  classed  with  'marble' — a  term 
which  is  applicuhlo  alone  to  rocks  essentially  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  susceptible  of  polish  as  above 
described.    As  limestones,  all  marbles  are  consequently 
corroded  and  acted  upon  by  acids;  while  porphyries 
and  serpentines  being  essentially  siliceous,  are  not  to 
affected.    Even  alabaster,  though  having  a  calcareous 
base,  is  not  in  the  above  sense  a  marble ;  but  is,  aa  will 
shortly  be  seen,  a  sulphate  of  limo   incorrodible  by 
acids.    The  preparation  of  marble  as  an  ornamental 
material  is  simple  but  laborious.    The  blocks  are  gene- 
rally detached  from  tho  quarry  by  sets  of  iron  wedgei 
— blasting  by  gunpowder  being  apt  to  produce  rents 
and  flaws  where  least  wanted.    They  are  next  reduced 
bv  hammer  and  pick,  and  finally  chiselled  into  the  de- 
sired form.     Slabs  are  obtained  by  cutting  the  blocks 
asunder  with  a  thin  plate  of  soft  iron,  under  which 
sand  or  grit,  liberally  supplied  with  water,  acts  as  the 
cutting  agent.     Pieces  of  moderate  size  are  generally 
cut  by  hand ;  but  where  the  blocks  are  large,  machinoi 
of  various  constructions  are  employed.    Marble  cutting, 
indeed,  is  the  subject  uf  several  patents,  in  which  ma- 
chinery, moved  by  steam  or  water,  effects  not  only 
plain  cutting  and  polishing,  but  oven  mouldings  and 
ornaments  of  an  intricate  Iciiid.     In  polishing,  sharp 
sand,  emery,  tripoli,  and  tin-putty  are  tho  substances 
employed — the  workman  graduating  his  material  with 
the  increasing  smoothness  of  the  surface.    The  body 
with  which  the  sand  is  rubbed  upon  the  marble  is 
usually  a  plate  of  iron ;  but  for  the  subsequent  process 
a  plate  of  lead  is  used,  with  fine  sand  and  emery.    The 
polishing  rubbers  are  coarse  linen  cloths,  wedged  tight 
mto  an  iron  planing-tool.   Throughout  the  whole  opera- 
tion, a  constant  supply  of  water  is  indispensable. 

MagnetUa  Limestone— Magnesia. 

Magnesian  limestone,  which  appears  extensively  in 
England,  Germany,  and  other  continental  countries, 
occun  often  in  beds  of  great  thickness,  immediately 
above  the  coal-measures,  just  as  the  mountain'or  car- 
boniferous limestone  lies  immediately  beneath.  It  ia 
usually  of  a  cream-yellow  colour,  and  of  very  variable 
consistency,  some  layers  being  soft  and  powdery,  others 
irregularly  crystalline  and  concretionary,  and  some 
compact  and  homogeneous.  The  compact  granular 
variety  is  generally  Known  by  the  name  of  dolomite, 
after  Dolomieu,  a  French  geologist.  Magnesian  lime- 
stone ia,  for  the  most  part,  used  as  the  ordinorv  car- 
bonates of  lime — the  ia,  for  agricultoial  and  building 
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HaipoM*-r-Mina  of  t)ie  ^glidi  quuriM  funtisUiul  w 
•xovedingly  dorable  ma(wi»l.  The  nev  hoaiM  of 
pftrliftinent,  for  example,  we  built  of  »  manteiian 
limestone;  that  of  Bolsover  Moor  in  Derbyshire  naTing 
been  selected  after  the  most  rigid  soientifio  teiti  of  a 
oommiuion  of  inquiry.  Besiden  theie  usei,  some  of 
the  more  compact  and  homogeneous  schistg  are  em- 
ployed for  lithographic  blocks,  the  chief  supply  for  that 
purpofe  being  denied  from  Germany,  though  litho- 
graphic schists  are  also  obtained  from  the  white  lias 
Umestone  in  England.    (See  Lithoobapht.) 

Magnesian  limestone  is  so  called  from  its  contaiuing 
»  notable  per  centage  of  magnesia — a  well-known 
medicinal  earth,  commonly  obtained  by  burning  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia.  Magnesium  is  the  metallic 
basis  of  magtesia,  j'iSt  as  calcium  is  the  base  of  lime; 
it  is  strictly  a  product  of  the  laboratory,  and  does  not 
occur  in  nature.  The  calcined  magnetia  of  the  druggist 
is  procured  either  from  this  source,  or  from  the  bittern 
of  sea-salt,  or  from  the  waters  of  certain  springs  impreg- 
nated with  the  Bulphatn  of  magnesia.  The  hydrated 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  magnesia  alba  of  the  shops, 
is  also  obtained  by  a  chemical  process  from  the  sul- 
phate. Natural  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  found  in 
Piedmont,  in  MoraTia,  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  East  Indies.  It  ejiists  as  a  component  part  of 
many  mineral  substances,  making  them  feel  soft  and 
eoapy  to  the  touf^h.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom 
salts)  is  obtained  by  a  simple  process  from  bittern,  by 
treating  magnesian  limestone  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  or  from  certain  mineral  springs,  as,  for  example, 
those  of  Epsom  in  Surrey,  which  ^ivo  to  the  salt  its 
most  familiar  name.  This  salt,  ./hich  consists  of  20 
parts  magnesia,  40  sulphuric  acid,  and  6S  of  water,  is 
one  of  the  most  common  and  useful  in  medicine,  and 
is,  moreover,  the  chief  source  of  the  other  forms  in 
which  magnesia  is  administered. 

Meerschaum  (German,  foam  of  the  «ea),  a  substance 
in  great  repute  among  tobacco-pipe  fanciers,  is  an 
earthy  carbonate  of  magnesia,  extremely  light,  and  of 
a  yellowish-brown  colour.  It  is  found  in  various  parts 
of  southern  Europe,  particularly  in  Greece  and  Turkey, 
where,  besides  being  fashioned  into  pipe-bowls,  it  serres 
also  the  purposes  of  a  fuUing-eartn.  Germany,  how- 
ever, is  the  great  seat  of  the  meerschaum  pipe  manu- 
^iM^ure,  whence  France  and  England  obtain  their 
supplies.  The  substance  is  first  soaked  in  tallow,  thon 
in  wa^,  fashioned  into  the  desired  form,  and  finally 
polished  with  shavo  grass.  The  rage  for  this  species  of 
pipe  hM  led  to  clever  imitations,  which  the  mosi.  prac- 
tised connoisseur  cannot  detect  till  he  has  used  the 
article  for  some  time;  the  spurious  material  assuming 
a  dty  and  calcined  appearance,  or  cracking  and  splin- 
tering, while  the  genuine  meerschaum  becomes  of  a 
beautijfui  brown^  and  remains  quite  uninjured  by  fire. 

Cballc. 

Chalk,  another  well-known  mineral,  is  a  carbonate 
ef  lime  of  a  white  or  whit>  jh-grny  colour,  having  a  soft 
meagre  feel  and  earthy  fracture.  It  is  the  last  or 
youngest  of  the  secondary  rocks,  and  constitutes  an 
luportaut  geological  feature  of  England — the  chalk- 
hills  which  form  the  white  clifis  of  our  southern  shores 
having  conferred  the  ancient  name  of  Albion  (alba, 
white)  upon  oui'  island.  Calcine<l  like  common  lime, 
it  is  used  for  manure  and  cement,  in  polisliing  metals 
and  glass,  as  a  marking  material,  in  painting  and 
whitewashing,  ap/l  in  various  other  prooessos.  For  tho 
last  purpose  it  is  purified  by  trituration  and  elutria- 
tion,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  wkiting,  or  Spanixh 
vhm.  The  chuik-fonuation  yields  also  the  flint  of 
commerce;  but  this  more  properly  falls  to  be  considered 
under  the  class  siliceous  substances.  What  are  called 
Drawing  chaika  have  no  relation  to  this  substance. 
Ked  chalk,  for  example,  is  a  clav,  coloured  with  per- 
oxide of  iron,  found  in  several  localities ;  and  the 
Frauh  chalk  used  by  artists  is  a  soft  magnesian  mi- 
neral, allied  to  steatite.  Crayons  are  uAiaily  'uado  of 
iue  pipe-day  colouxed  with  m«taUio  piguteat*. 
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Marl  is  one  of  tha  most  feoent  <slci»ieous  depwitii 
being  in  man;^  places  still  ii^  the  course  of  formation. 
Though  esEentiaUy  t,  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
clay,  it  occurs  in  various  stai^  of  purity,  from  a  marly 
clay,  which  will  scarcely  effervesce  under  acids,  to  sheU- 
marl,  containing  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  lime.  Marl- 
clay,  for  instance,  occurs  as  a  whitish  friable  clay,  with 
an  admixture  of  lime,  and  sometimes  also  of  magnesian 
earth;  the  term  clay-marl  is  used  when  the  ''.loareous 
matter  prevails  over  the  clay.  Shell-marl  is  almost 
wholly  composed  of  lime  and  fresh-water  shells,  with  a 
trace  of  clay  and  other  earthy  matter,  and  where  soli- 
dified by  chemical  aggregation,  is  known  as  rock-marl. 
Marl  uniformly  ocrars  in  valleys  formerly  the  sites  of 
lakes,  or  in  existing  lakes,  and  seems  to  be  partly  de- 
rived from  the  waters  of  calcareous  springs  which  enter 
such  lakes,  and  partly  from  the  shells  and  secretions  of 
the  fresh-water  molluscs  which  inhabit  them.  It  is 
dug  fro"!  open  excavations,  and  applied  to  certain  soils 
as  a  manure,  or  as  a  top-d^ssing  for  pasture. 

Calcareous  sand,  wht^h  counts  almost  entirely  of 
comminuted  shells,  is  another  recent  product  occa- 
sionally employed  as  a  fertiliser.  It  is  ibund  in  layers 
in  ancient  or  raised  beaches,  and  in  masses  by  the  sea- 
shore, where,  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  it  often  con- 
solidates into  beds  of  considerable  thickness.  As  an 
instance  of  its  value.  Sir  }I.  de  la  Beche  mentions  that 
between  five  an4  >ix  millions  of  cubic  feet  are  annually 
conveyed  tsoxa,  tlie  Cornish  coasts,  to  be  spread  over  the 
land  in  the  interior  as  a  mineral  manure.  As  shells 
consist  almost  wholly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  little 
animal  matter,  it  would  be  more  advautitgsous  in  most 
cases  to  reduce  th«W  to  ^uicklimOi  which  must  be  much 
more  energetio  in  its  action  as  a  fertiliser. 

Oypsiun— Alabaster. 

Gypsum,  also  known  as  sulphate  of  lime  and  plaster 
of  Paris,  is  found  in  England,  and  in  many  other 
countries.  It  occurs  in  various  states  of  crystallisation 
and  puritv:  thus  the  ordinary  gypsum  of  commerce  is 
soft,  and  imperfectlv  crystalline;  aelenite  is  a  transpa- 
rent, highly  crystalline  mass;  satin  gypsum  is  fibrous 
and  crystalline;  and  alabaster  is  pure  white,  and  trans- 
lucent. GvpBum  occurs  both  in  old  and  new  forma- 
tions, but  principally  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  in 
the  tertiary  beds,  or  those  above  the  chalk.  It  is  mined 
in  various  localities  in  England,  and  extensively  quar- 
ried at  Montmartre  near  Paris,  whence  it  has  derived 
its  ordinary  name  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Calcined,  pul- 
verised, and  mixed  with  water,  it  is  run  into  moulds, 
forming  stucco  images,  mouldings,  and  ornamental 
fronts  for  buildings.  It  is  also  used  for  stereotype 
and  pottery  moulds,  and  for  medals  and  casts  of  various 
kinds.  Mingled  with  a  certain  per  centage  of  quick- 
lime, it  makes  an  excellent  mortar;  its  virtues  as  a 
fertiliser  have  been  also  greatly  extolled. 

Some  of  the  English  gypseous  alabasters,  such  as 
thuse  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  stand  the  turn- 
ing-lathe well,  and  are  accordingly  formed  into  jars, 
vases,  and  other  mantel-pi6ce  ornaments.  The  finest 
specimens,  however,  are  found  near  Volterra  in  Tus- 
cany. These  arj  of  a  pure  white  colour,  end  granular 
texture,  and  when  cut  and  polished,  outrival  the  finest 
Carrara  marble,  from  which  they  are,  however,  readily 
distinguished  by  their  softness  and  liability  to  tarnish. 
A  large  trade  in  alabaster  work  is  carried  on  in 
Florence,  Leghorn,  and  Milan,  where  tho  material  is 
fashioned,  partly  by  the  chisel,  and  partly  by  the 
turning-lathe,  into  statues,  vases,  lamps,  boxes,  stands 
for  time-pieces,  and  other  ornamental  objects.  All 
sculptures  of  alabaster  should  invariably  be  kept  uwla 
a  glass-shade,  as  a  few  months'  exposure  destroys  at 
once  their  purity  of  colour  and  marble  trausluceucy. 

CoraL 

Coral,  or  coral-stone,  is  another  calcareous  material 
of  commerce,  which  deserrei  to  b«  noticed.    Seiag 
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•ntiNly  th«  Montton  of  oatti^  marine  uiiiiuJcuIai,  it 
it  pnttj  nutlj  »  pure  oubonftte  ef  lime,  and  oocun  in 
the  wanner  lalitadea  of  the  Paciflo  in  vart  barriers  and 
leeft,  often  ttom  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  thickneu, 
and  from  a  few  milec  to  hundreds  of  leagues  in  linear 
extent.  Selecting  for  their  residence  some  submarine 
ledge  pf  rock,  the  animalcules  begin  to  ply  their  Toca- 
tion,  increase,  and  spread,  ever  adding  to  their  cal- 
careous secretions,  which  by  and  by  come  to  the  surface, 
when  they  stop  and  cany  on  their  operations  laterally 
—thus  in_  time  elaborating  masses  which  may  well 
compete  with  any  of  the  ancient  rock  formations.  [See 
ZooLOor],  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  coral 
animalcule,  each  variety  forming  a  coral  of  difPeient 
shape,  but  still  of  'he  same  substance;  and  ultimately, 
when  indurated  by  ages,  of  the  same  solid  and  rocky- 
like  oonsisteuoe.  Coral-rock  is  occasionally  employed 
in  the  settlements  of  the  South  Sea  islands  as  a  build- 
ing stone,  volcanic  forces  having  thrown  beds  of  it 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  present  sea-level. 

The  recent  branching  corals  are  solely  in  request  for 
ornamental  purposes — their  value  depending  upon  the 
size,  solidity,  and  colour  of  the  specimen.  Black  and  red 
TarietiM  are  the  most  highly  prized — portions  of  Sicilian 
coral  having  been  known  to  bring  as  much  as  eight  or 
ten  guineas  per  ounce.  The  price,  however,  is  extremely 
variable,  other  portions  of  the  same  mass  selling  for 
less  than  a  shilling  a  pound.  Regular  coral  fisheries 
are  established  in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  on  the  shores 
of  Majorca  and  Ivica,  the  coast  of  Provence,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Abundant  supplies 
ore  also  obtained  from  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  coast  of  Sumatra,  &c.  The  mode  of  fishing 
coral,  as  practised  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  extremely 
primitive,  but  curious: — Seven  or  eight  men  go  in  a 
boat  commandod  by  the  proprietor;  the  caster  throws 
the  net  or  dred,^e  used  to  tear  up  the  coral  from  the 
bottom  of  the  se^v,  the  rest  of  the  hands  work  the  boat 
and  help  to  dmw  the  net.  This  is  composed  of  two 
beams  of  wood  tied  crosswise,  with  leads  fastened  to 
them  to  sink  them :  to  these  beams  is  fastened  a  quan- 
tity of  hemp  twisted  loosely  round,  and  intermingled 
with  some  looso  netting.  In  this  condition  the  ma- 
chine is  let  down  into  the  sea,  and  when  the  coral  is 
pretty  strongly  entwined  in  the  hemp  and  nets,  they 
draw  it  up  with  a  rope,  which  they  unwind  according 
to  the  depth,  and  which  it  sometimes  requires  half-a- 
doiien  boats  to  draw.  Coral  is  worked  up  like  precious 
stones,  and  must  be  kept  from  the  action  of  acids. 

AROILLAOEOVS  SUBSTANCES. 

Under  this  section  we  include  all  those  substai.  jes 
in  which  clay  (myilla)  is  a  prevailing  ingredient — as 
the  common  clay  of  the  brick  and  tile-maker,  the  pre- 
pared clay  of  thn  potter,  fullers'  earth,  and  the  slate 
now  so  generally  used  for  roofing.  Argillaceous  coi;^- 
pounds  occur  in  every  ibrmation,  from  the  lowest  slate, 
through  the  shales  and  fire-clays  of  the  coal-measures, 
up  to  the  plastic  cluys  of  the  tertiary  and  superficial 
deposits.  In  Ihe  earlier  formations  they  are  compact, 
slaty,  and  somewhat  crystalline  ;  as  we  ascend,  they 
become  dull  and  merely  laminated  ;  while  in  the  more 
recent  deposits  lamination  disappears,  and  we  are  pre- 
sented with  mere  tenacious  musses,  void  of  anything 
like  stnictural  anangement.  As  discovered  by  Dary, 
aluminium  is  the  metallic  basis  of  pure  clay  or  alumina 
(oxide  of  aluminium) ;  but  neither  the  metal  nor  its 
oxide  is  ever  found  in  nature  in  a  state  of  absolute 
purity.  Sand,  lime,  magnesia,  metallic  oxides,  and 
other  ingredients,  are  less  or  more  incorporated  with 
all  natural  clays;  and  according  to  the  charocters  so 
derived,  do  they  acquire  their  peculiar  values. 

Clay. 

The  common  superficial  clay,  which  is  so  liberally 
ipread  over  our  island,  must  be  familiar  to  every  one. 
It  is  of  varioui  colours — ^yellow,  red,  or  bluish  ;  more 
or  less  mixed  up  with  sand  and  fragments  of  rock;  and 
whoa  iQift«&«d  with  water,  becomes  plastie  and  tena* 


doui.  It  ii  this  rarietv  that  is  oidinaiily  nstd  for 
the  manufiacture  of  bricks,  roofing  and  drMu-tiIss, 
chimney-tops,  water-tubes,  and  the  coarser  sorts  of 
earthenware.  For  these  purposes  it  is  broken  do^m, 
partly  bv  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  partlr  by  ths 
pug-mill,  kneaded  with  water,  and  fnei  irom  the 
grosser  impurities,  after  which  it  is  beat  up  into  the 
desired  consistency,  passed  through  moulds,  dried  so 
far  in  the  atmosphere,  and  then  burned  in  damp$  or  in 
kilns.  For  bricks,  slabs,  crucibles,  &c.  which  have  to 
resist  the  action  of  fire,  some  of  the  coal-measure  clays 
are  generally  had  recourse  to;  these,  from  their  greater 
purity,  and  a  certain  per  centage  of  silica,  being  sus- 
ceptible of  a  more  thorough  burning.  In  this  case  the 
raw  material  requires  to  be  mixed,  but  generally  in 
connection  with  the  working  of  coal  or  ironstone.  In 
England,  the  Windsor,  Stourbridge,  and  Welsh  fire- 
clays are  esteemed  the  best — the  latter  yielding  those 
large  square  slabs  employed  in  the  construction  of 
drying-kilns,  brewers'  coppers,  sugar-boilers,  furnaces, 
&c.  In  the  preparation  of  fire-clays,  peater  labour 
and  care  are  necessary — the  crude  matenal  being  gene- 
rally ground  under  heavy  stone  or  cast-iron  wheels,  and 
in  most  instances  requirwg  artificial  admixture. 

Pipe-clay,  potters'-clay,  and  porcelain-clay,  are  but 
technical  names  for  pure  varieties  of  well-prepared 
specimens  of  the  same  substance.  We  have  seen  that 
common  brown  ware  can  be  made  from  ordinary  clay; 
but  when  the  finer  varieties  of  white  ware  or  china  are 
attempted,  not  only  finer  clays  must  be  sought,  but 
even  these  must  be  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
calcined  flint  or  silex.  One  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
aluminous  earth  is  the  China-clay  of  Devon  and  CorU" 
wall,  or  the  kaolin  of  the  Chinese.  This  is  a  decom" 
posed  felspar — one  of  the  constituent  minerals  of 
granite — which  has  accumulated  in  vast  quantities  in 
certain  localities,  having  been  no  doubt  washed  down 
by  rains  from  the  weathered  and  exposed  surface  of 
granitic  rocks.  At  one  time  the  use  of  this  substance 
was  unknown  in  England,  but  now  about  38,000  tons, 
worth  about  £50,000,  are  annually  exported  from  the 
south  of  England  for  the  Staifordshire  potteries,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  mosaic  tessera,  buttons,  arti- 
ficial gems,  and  the  like.  The  best  pipe-clay  is  obtained 
from  Poole  in  Dorsetshire,  and  the  isle  of  Purbeck;  it 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes  and 
fine  pottery,  and  also  sometimes  used  for  the  fulling  or 
scouring  of  woollens. 

Fullers'  Earth. 

Fullers'  earth  is  a  soft,  dull,  unctuous  kind  of  clay, 
usually  of  a  greenish-brown  colour.  It  is  dug  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Buckingham, 
Surrey,  Hampshire,  and  Bedfordshire,  the  lighter* 
coloured  beds  being  the  most  esteemed.  It  is  used  in 
the  fulling  of  cloth,  from  its  property — a  proi/orty 
common  to  all  soft  aluminous  luinerah — of  absorbing 
oil  and  grease.  At  one  time  it  was  deemed  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  national  trade  in  woollen,  that  its 
exportation  was  prohibited  ;  but  now  soap  is  chiefly 
used  instead,  and  fullers'  clay  has  fallen  in  im^L-rtaiice. 
What  the  present  consumption  may  be,  it  is  impossible 
to  say;  but  about  forty  years  ago  not  less  than  7000 
tons  were  annually  made  use  of.  Although  denomi- 
nated a  clay,  it  ia  dssentially  composed  ( f  siliceous 
earth,  only  about  a  fourth  part  being  puvv^  alumina; 
and  if  the  proportion  of  clay  were  much  jireater,  it 
would  become  too  tci^acious  to  be  worked  by  t'  ■■  fuller. 
Every  clay  that  is  of  an  unctuous  or  saponaceous  qua- 
lity, will  answer  in  some  degree  the  puqioses  of  fulling; 
but  not  so  well  as  proper  fullers'  earth,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  common  clay  b^  its  falling  to  pieces  in 
water  with  a  slight  crackling  noise,  instead  of  making 
a  paste  with  it  as  clay  does. 

Ochie. 

This  is  a  painter's  term  for  a  native  earthy  r.iixture 
of  alumina,  silica,  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  v)  found  of 
various  hues,  but  chiefly  of  a  yellow  or  rod'lish-brown, 
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and  is  employed  m  an  ingredient  in  paintera'  coloun, 
atid  in  the  polishing  of  metal  articlea.  It  ii  obtained 
from  TariouB  places,  particularly  from  Shotover  Hill, 
near  Oxford;  from  the  coal-measures  of  the  east  of 
Fife;  and  from  Italy.  The  quantity  raised  in  Britain 
is  unknown,  but  about  5000  hundredweights  are  said 
to  be  annually  imported.  In  general,  ochre  is  obtained 
by  a  rude  sort  of  mining;  and  requites  to  be  prepared 
for  use- by  trituration  and  elutriation. 

Cl«y-Slate. 

Clay-slate,  of  which  roofing  and  writing-slate  ore  the 
most  familiar  examples,  is  yery  extensively  diffused, 
and  as  extensively  made  use  of,  in  the  British  islands. 
It  belongs  to  one  of  the  lowest  or  oldest  formations, 
is  essentially  composed  of  alumina  and  silcx,  has  a 
peculiarly  fissile  structure,  and  is  usually  of  a  dark 
lustrous  blue,  bluish-green,  or  purplish  colour.  Like 
all  mixed  rocks,  the  chemical  composition  of  clay-slate 
varies  considerably.  The  foUowmg  is  given  as  the 
anttlysis  of  a  common  Scotch  variety;  —  Silex,  50 ; 
alumina,  27;  oxide  and  sulphate  of  iron,  11;  potash, 
4;  magnesia,  1;  carbon,  a  trace;  and  water,  7.  The 
principal  quarries  are  in  Wales,  where  they  give  em- 
ployment to  nearly  five  thousand  hands;  in  the  north 
of  England  and  west  of  Scotland ;  the  most  extensive 
being  in  Caermarthen  near  Bangor,  in  Borrowdale  in 
Cumberland,  and  at  Easdale  and  Ballachulish  in 
Argyleshire.  The  beds  of  clay-slato  are  often  of  great 
thickness,  but  only  certain  portions  are  sufficiently 
compact  to  be  of  commercial  importance.  The  chief 
consumer  of  this  material  is  the  slater,  though  con- 
siderable quantities  are  also  used  as  pavement  in 
cellars  and  warehouses,  for  shelves  in  dairies,  for  the 
construction  of  cisterns,  and  the  like.  The  finer- 
grained  varieties  are  polished  for  school-slates  and 
slate-pencil ;  and  those  of  attractive  colours  are  now 
manufactured  into  fiower-pots,  vases,  faucy-tiibles,  and 
other  ornamental  objects. 

Clay-slate  is  invariably  quarried ;  and  here  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  splitting  of  the  rock  does  not 
take  plfv-^  in  the  direction  of  the  l)ed,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable angle  to  the  plane  of  stratificatioii.  This 
peculiar  structure  is  known  as  cleavage  (see  Gkolooy), 
and  seems  to  have  been  superinduced  long  after  the 
deposition  of  the  strata.  It  is  totally  difiierent  from 
lamination,  which  allows  certain  sandstones  and  shales 
to  be  split  into  thin  slaty  bands,  and  which  is  a  natu- 
ral structure  of  deposition,  always  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  stratification.  A  piece  of  slutc  being  split  to 
the  desired  thickness,  it  is  next  squared  by  a  knife  or 
cutting  edge  of  steel,  the  slate  being  held  over  a  similar 
'lutting  odge  or  anvil.  Polishing  is  performed  by  sand, 
emenr-powder,  and  water;  and  some  varieties  of  slate 
'jtand  to  be  sawn,  planed,  and  turned  by  tools  difi'er- 
\ua  little  from  those  of  the  joiner.  The  foUo^ving  is  gene- 
lally  given  as  a  test  of  the  fitness  of  slates  for  roofing 
and  other  external  purposco: — Lay  one  in  an  oven  till 
perfectly  dry;  weigh  it,  and  then  immerse  it  in  water 
for  some  time.  When  taken  out,  wipe  it  carefully 
wiili  a  dry  cloth,  and  weigh  it  again.  Those  slates 
which  have  aci)uircd  the  least  additional  weignt,  and 
consequently  have  absorbed  least  water  from  being  the 
least  porous,  are  the  fittest  for  n)ofing.  (Jood  slates 
should  be  thin,  dense,  and  of  a  smooth  surface.  Balance 
one  on  the  finger,  and  strike  it  with  a  hammer;  if  the 
sound  is  clear,  the  slate  may  be  considered  as  firm ;  if 
dull,  the  slate  is  less  dense,  und  should  be  rejected. 
Whet,  poliihing,  and  other  varieties  of  slate,  arc  treated 
under  the  following  section. 

SltlCBOL'S  SUBSTANCES. 

Silex  or  silica  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
most  generally  dift'useil  of  the  mineral  ingnwiients  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  rocky  crust  of  the 
globe.  Rock-crystal,  quartz,  chalcedony,  and  flint, 
may  be  regarded  as  nearly  pure  silica;  and  all  the 
varieties  of  sandstone,  quartz-njck,  and  granite,  are  in 
a  great  measure  conipoted  of  it — uany  sandstones,  for 
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Asample,  bebg  pun  granular  quaats  or  silica,  with  n 
■light  argillaceous  cement.  As  in  the  cose  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  it  has  been  shown  that  silica  is  an 
oxide,  the  basis  of  which  is  tUicium  or  tUicon — a  sub- 
stance more  closely  allied  to  boron  than  any  other 
substance,  but  probably  not  metallic, 

Qoatta— Book-Cryital. 

Quartz  and  quartz-rock,  though  of  importance  b9 
forming  the  bases  of  other  rocks,  are  of  themselves  of 
no  great  commercial  value.  Pounded  quartz,  as  stated 
under  '  Fictile  Manufactures,'  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  Chinese  porcelain,  performmg  the  same 
part  as  calcined  flint  in  the  wares  of  England,  The 
purer  varieties  of  rock-crystal  are  occasionally  cut  as 
ornamental  stones;  and  of  late  the  transparent  and 
colourless  varieties  have  been  pretty  generally  adopted 
by  opticians  as  spectacle  lenses.  Their  extreme  hard- 
ness renders  them  more  durable  than  glass,  and  less 
liable  to  be  scratched,  while  they  are  altogether  cooler 
and  more  agreeable.  The  so-called  Brazilian  pebble, 
used  for  this  purpose,  is  of  pure  silica,  and  is  sometimes 
found  in  crystals  as  large  as  a  cocoa-nut.  Quartz,  in 
its  distinctly  crystalline  forms,  constitutes  several  of 
the  '  Precious  Stones,'  or  gems,  and  will  1)e  further 
treated  under  that  head. 

Flint. 

The  common  nodular  flints  found  in  the  chalk'- 
formation  are  nearly  pure  silica,  exhibiting  but  a  trace 
of  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  lime.  The  formation  of 
flint  within  a  mass  so  different  in  composition  as  chalk, 
is  still,  in  some  respects,  an  unsolved  problem  in 
geology.  It  occurs  in  nodular  masses  of  very  irregular 
forms  and  of  variable  magnitude,  some  of  these  not 
exceeding  an  inch,  others  more  than  a  yard  in  circum- 
ference. Although  thickly  distributed  in  horizontal 
layers,  they  are  never  in  contact  with  each  other,  each 
nodule  being  completely  envclope'l  by  the  chalk.  Ex- 
ternally, they  are  composed  of  a  white  cherty  crust; 
internally,  they  are  of  gray  or  black  silex,  and  often 
contain  cavities  lined  with  chalcedony  and  crystallised 
quartz.  When  taken  from  the  quarry,  they  are  brittle, 
and  full  of  moisture,  but  soon  dry,  and  assume  theii 
well-known  hard  and  refractory  qualities.  Flints, 
almost  without  exception,  enclose  remains  of  sponges, 
alcyouia,  echiuida,  and  other  nmrine  organisms,  the 
structures  of  which  are  often  preserved  in  the  most 
delicate  and  beautiful  manner.  From  these  facts,  it 
would  seem  that  flints  arc  simply  aggregations  of 
silex  around  some  organic  nucleus,  the  same  as  iron- 
stone nodules  or  septaria  are  aggregations  of  clay  and 
carl>onate  of  iron, 

'i'he  uses  of  flint  are  various  :  calcined  and  ground  to 
a  powder,  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  sorts 
of  pottery  and  porcelain ;  it  also  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  flint-glass;  is  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  certain  kinds  of  soap;  and  before  the  invention  of 
the  percussion-cap,  gun-flints  were  in  universal  use. 
Flints  also  form  excellent  building  materials,  because 
they  give  a  firm  hold  to  the  ni-irtar  by  their  iri-egularly 
rough  surfaces,  and  resist,  by  their  hardness,  every 
vicissitude  of  weather.  The  counties  of  Kent,  Essex, 
Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  according  to  Dr  Ure,  contain 
man}  substantial  s])ecimens  of  this  sort  of  mauoiir|. 
The  reduction  of  flint  to  economical  uses  is  extremely 
simple.  We  have  stated  how  it  is  prepared  for  the 
potter  and  glass-blower  (p.  321);  the  formation  of 
gun-flints  is  a  process  strictly  mechanical,  and  depends 
wholly  on  dexterous  nnini{iufation.  Having  mode  choice 
of  a  good  nodule,  weighing  from  '2  lbs.  to  2U  lbs. — that 
is,  one  of  a  fine  uniform  grain,  compact,  and  possessed 
of  a  certain  tronslucency — the  workman,  furnished  with 
an  assortment  of  iron  mallets,  proceeds,  first,  to  break 
the  block  in  moderate-sized  fragments;  secondly,  to 
cleave  these  fragments  into  chips,  which  settle  off  with 
a  >;'inchoidal  fracture;  thirdly,  to  fashion  them  into  gun- 
fliuis;  and  lastly,  to  trim  the  edge  which  is  intended  tg 
strike  ngiunst  the  lock,    A  clever  workman  will  cleave 
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and  fiutliia*  about  2000  gun-flint8  a-wcek  without  any 
iMsiBtance,  'H  the  bolla  be  of  good  quality. 

Sandstonei. 

Sandstone,  or  freestone,  an  it  if)  Rometiraes  called, 
occun  in  innumerable  Tarieties,  diifering  in  colour,  in 
composition,  fineness  of  jrain,  and  compactness.  Thus 
we  hare  some  red,  from  the  presence  of  iron  oxide; 
some  silvery  and  glistening,  from  the  presence  of  mi- 
nute scales  of  mica;  others  white,  yellow,  and  mottled; 
and  some  almost  jet-black,  from  the  presence  of  bitu- 
minous or  carbonaceous  matter.  As  to  mineral  com- 
position, there  is  no  other  class  of  rocks  so  varied ;  for 
though  quartz  grains  give  to  them  their  family  charac- 
ter, clay,  lime,  mica,  carbon,  iron,  and  the  like,  mingle 
with  them  so  capriciously,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find 
any  two  strata  of  sandstone  exactly  of  the  same  com- 
position. Again,  their  texture  is  equally  if  not  still 
more  varied;  in  some  the  grains  being  as  large  as  peas, 
in  others  quite  impalpable;  some  being  so  soft  and 
friable  as  to  be  rubbed  down  by  the  hand,  and  others 
so  h»rd  and  compact  that  nothing  but  the  chisel  of  the 
stone-cutter  can  touch  them.  The  principal  use  of 
sandstone  is  in  building,  and  for  this  purpose  good 
durable  strata  arc  found  in  almost  every  foiTuation, 
from  the  greywacke  up  to  the  recent  tertiarics. 

In  Ellwand,  where  bricks  form  the  more  available 
material  for  the  construction  of  houses,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  freestone  quarries  of  much  importance. 
Those  of  Portland  Isle,  wliich  have  furnished  the  stone 
for  St  Paul's  and  other  public  buildings  in  London, 
those  of  Bath,  and  of  Ciatcshead  Fell,  near  Newcastle, 
are  the  most  extensive  and  valuable.  In  Scotland, 
freestone  of  excellent  quality  is  to  be  found  in  most 
localities,  and  consequently  it  -s  the  prevailing  archi- 
tectural material.  The  best  strata  are  those  underlying 
the  coal-formation — such  as  are  quarried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow,  near  Linlithgow,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  and  in  several  parts  of  Fife- 
shire.  The  blocks  from  the  quarries  of  Craigleith, 
Oranton,  Cullelo,  &c.  which  all  belong  to  the  same 
suite  of  strata,  almost  rival  marble  in  their  whiteness, 
compactness,  and  durability,  and  even  surpass  it  in  fit- 
ness for  certain  kinds  of  architectural  sculpture.  The 
principal  buildings  of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  are 
constructed  of  this  material,  and  certainly  no  city  in 
the  world  can  boast  of  similar  erections.  Good  build- 
ing sandstone  is  also  obtained  from  the  old  red  forma- 
tion, such  as  is  quarried  at  Kingoodie,  and  other  places 
near  Dundee,  the  rock  being  at  once  exceedingly 
durable,  and  producing  blocks  of  any  dime.itj'ons. 

Many  sandstones  are  likewise  used  as  pavciiont, 
those  being  sought  for  tliat  purpose  which  are  .at  unce 
cumpact  and  thin — bcd(le<l  or  scliistosc.  By  fur  the 
most  valuable  of  this  kind  are  the  Forfarahirc  gray 
micaceous  flagstones,  now  so  generally  employed  as 
foot-pavement  in  all  our  large  towns.  A  very  ex*  ■ 
give  trade  in  these  is  carried  on  at  Arbroath  and  Mou- 
trose,  the  flagstones  being  now  dressed  and  hewn  by 
machinery  at  the  quaiTies.  Another  excellent  mate- 
rial, still  more  durable,  but  exceedingly  hard  and  re- 
fractory, is  also  obtained  from  Caithness,  which,  when 
well  laid  down,  appears  to  the  unpractised  eye  iii'-re 
like  plates  of  cast-iron  than  slabs  of  stone.  Pavement 
of  average  quality  is  likewise  obtained  from  the  coal- 
measures;  but  being  of  a  softer  and  more  absorbent 
texture,  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  out-door  purposes. 
All  these  beds  are  highly  fissile  or  schistose,  occurring 
in  laminK  or  layers  of  from  one  to  fourteen  inches  in 
thickness;  and  thus  accounts  for  the  fiict,  that  at  one 
time  the  thinner  sorto  were  used  for  roofing,  under  the 
nanie  of  tile-stones  oi  gray -slate. 

besides  building  and  paving,  several  sorts  of  sand- 
stone are  employed  for  grindstones,  millstones,  whet- 
stones, and  the  like.  Thus  the  quarries  of  Gateshead 
Fell,  situated  on  the  millstone  grit,  or  quartzose  sand- 
stones of  the  lower  coal-measures,  furnish  the  grind- 
stones known  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  '  Newcastle 
grindstones.'    Goud  millstouo  and  whetstone  beds  arc 


found  in  Tarious  other  places,  as  are  alio  Tarielief  fit 
for  the  wheels  of  glass-cutters  and  cutle<«.  The  stoue* 
chiefly  used  iu  Sheffield  are  procured  at  Wiclersley  in 
Yorkshire.  The  celebrated  burr  millstones  of  France 
are  obtained  from  the  upper  fresh -water  siliceous 
limestones  of  the  Palis  basin,  and  are  not  strictly 
sandstones,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term.  A 
close  grit,  containing  a  certain  amount  of  talc,  is  quar- 
ried at  Coxgreen,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle, 
and  highly  prized  as  a  firestoue  in  the  erection  of 
glass-furnaces. 

Sand. 

On  narrowly  inspecting  the  immense  masses  of  sand 
borne  down  by  our  rivers,  piled  up  along  our  shores,  or 
scattered  in  dunes  and  strata  over  the  surface  of  the 
country,  it  will  be  found  that  the  great  bulk  of  it  is 
composed  of  siliceous  particles,  evidently  derived  from 
decomposed  quartz-rock,  granite,  sandstone,  and  the 
like.  As  might  be  expected,  most  sands  are  mingled 
with  clay,  lime,  and  other  earthy  impurities;  and  it  ia 
according  to  their  siliceous  character,  and  degree  of 
purity  from  earthy  ingredients,  that  they  become  of 
value  in  the  arts.  Thus  sharp,  well-sifted  sand  is  an 
indispensable  ingredient  iu  well-i)repared  mortar,  with- 
out which  the  builder,  the  plasterer,  and  fresco-painter 
could  not  proceed  a  single  step:  the  commoner  sorts 
are  widely  used  in  paving,  in  the  construction  of  ovens, 
kilns,  annealing  funiaces,  and  the  like,  where  heat  is 
wished  to  be  retained ;  and  some  peculiar  varieties  are 
much  used  in  the  preparation  of  moulds  for  the  casting 
of  iron,  brass,  and  other  metals.  Good  siliceous  sand 
is  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  all  sorts  of  glass,  now 
one  of  the  most  important  manufactures  in  the  civilised 
world.  The  most  valuable  sands  for  this  purpose  are 
those  of  Aumont,  near  Senlis,  in  France,  and  those  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  in  England; 
though  of  course  each  glassraaking  country  possesses 
sands  more  or  less  fitted  for  the  same  uses,  if  properly 
washed  and  sifted. 

Qranitic  Rock«. 

This  term  may  be  considered  as  embracing  not  only 
the  true  igneous  granite,  but  the  gneissose  and  mica- 
slate  rocks,  which,  though  stratified,  partake  of  the 
same  mineral  character,  and  arc  usually  associated  with 
it.  In  all  of  them,  silica  is  a  predominant  ingredient, 
imparting  those  hard  and  durablr'  qualities  which  ren- 
der tiiem  of  economical  importance.  Ordinary  granite 
is  r  •  ytalline  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica; 
but  ;r  minerals,  such  a.s  hornblende,  hypersthene, 
&c.  ot-or-sionally  mingle  with  it,  thus  producing  a  num- 
ber 01  .'arieties.  The  small-grained  grayish  granite  of 
Abpid'jea  is  ossentially  a  compound  of  (j^uartz,  felspar, 
and  iuica;  that  of  Peterhead  is  the  same  compound, 
reiMered  red  i.v  the  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  the 
lelspar  crystals.  Granitic  compounds  a-e  very  widely 
distributed,  formi:it;  tli<?  fundamental  rock  of  our  prin- 
cipal mountain  chains.  The  (irampians  in  Scotland, 
the  Cumberland  and  Cornish  hills  in  England,  the 
\\'icklow  mountains  in  i  reland,  the  Pyrenees  in  Spain, 
the  Dovrefelds  in  x>jorway,  the  Ural  in  Russia,  the 
Abyssinian  and  other  African  ranges,  and  the  Andes  in 
South  America,  are  all  less  or  more  composed  of  rocks 
partaking  of  a  granitic  character. 

The  economical  uses  to  which  granitic  rocks  are  ap- 
plied are  by  no  means  unimportant.  Compact  granite, 
from  its  extreme  hardness,  is  largely  employed  in  the 
construction  of  docks,  piers,  lighthouse  foundations, 
bridges,  and  other  structures  where  durability  is  the 
main  .>bj«<;t  in  view.  Waterloo  Bridge  in  London,  the 
LivorjKjol  ard  other  Eriglish  docks,  are  built  of  granite. 
It  iii  the  ordinary  building  stone  in  Aberdeen,  and  is 
largely  used  in  the  metropolis  for  paving.  The  Pyra- 
mids, though  internally  cjnstructed  of  limestone,  are 
externa.'ly  coated  with  granite,  'ompey's  Pillar,  and 
other  ancient  F.gyptian  structures  rre  ciimposed  of  it; 
tho  column  of  Alexander,  and  .he  pedestal  of  the 
colossal  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  tno  Russian  capt- 
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tel,  M  well  M  MTenI  monumentol  monolithei  in  other 
oountriei,  are  alio  of  gnnite.  Within  vhe«e  few  yean, 
the  granite  of  Aberdeenaliire  hae  been  brought  into  uie 
M  an  ornamental  atone ;  and  machinerr  hai  been 
erected,  we  believe,  both  at  Aberdeen  ai.a  Peterhead 
for  the  purpoM  of  polishing  it  iike  marble,  to  which 
many  prefer  it,  for  chimney  elbbs,  Taiei,  pedeatali, 

gillara,  fco.  When  uniform  and  compact  iu  grain,  it 
I  guiaeptible  of  a  very  high  polish;  and  has  thir  od- 
vantage  orer  marble,  that  it  is  not  easily  stained  or 
scratched,  nor  at  all  acted  upon  '  /  acids. 

Serpentine,  or  the  magueaian  loclc  generally  so  called, 
i»  one  of  Tery  varieu  composition  and  quality.  The 
noble  serpentine  of  the  mineralogist  is  a  greon  trans- 
lucent rock,  rather  soft,  but  susceptible  of  a  good  polish ; 
and  if  found  in  sufficieutly  largo  blocks,  would  mako 
Bot  a  bad  subetituto  for  marble.  We  have  before  us  a 
■pecimen  of  a  beautiful  leek-green  variety  from  New 
^aland,  where  it  is  said  to  occur  eight  or  ten  feet 
thick,  and  capable  of  being  raised  in  blocks  of  any  size. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  the  houses  of  our  brethren 
'.>  iiu^e  luade  these  islands  their  adopted  home,  need 
U.I  in  no  lack  of  interior  decorations.  Potstone,  the 
lapi'.  ollaris  of  the  ancients,  in  another  granitic  product, 
'  .'ly  workui  into  form,  8' id  formerly  used  for  culinary 
Tisseia;  whence  its  comr.ion  designation.  Jade,  some- 
tim<!»  called  tiepknU,  from  its  supposed  medicinal 
Til*  ,  is  alio' her  da~k  leek -green  mineral  of  the  same 
fnra'  7.  It  contaiu'j  a  larger  aiiioutit  of  silica  than  the 
truo  jofpti.tiiie,  which  it  greatly  resembles.  In  New 
/  Inland  and  the  Indian  Arohipelai'o,  it  is  t'a.:liiouod  into 
ha  >'hdtH,  edge-tools,  and  other  imuleiueuts^ 

Mica— Talo— A'ibcstos. 

Mica,  talc,  asbestos,  and  other  kindred  minerals 
which  are  the  proilucts  of  th'j  granitic  and  primary 
rock&,  may  be  appropriately  considered  in  this  place. 
The  silvery -looking,  iioaly  substance  which  occurs  in 
ordinary  granite  is  mica,  so  called  from  its  glistening 
asi.ect.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  crystals  more  than  a 
foot  square;  and  wlien  of  this  size,  is  t-plit  into  thin 
plates,  and  from  its  transparency,  used  in  certain  cases 
as  a  substitute  for  glass.  It  stands  a  li.jher  degree 
of  heat,  without  splintering,  than  gliis",  and  is  well 
adapted  for  ship-lights,  not  bciii^  liable  to  fracture 
during  the  firing  of  cannon.  The  large  sheets  exposed 
for  sale  by  the  mineral  dealers  are  generally  brought 
from  Siberia;  hence  the  term,  Sibzrian  glats. 

Talc,  wn«,a  crystallised,  has  much  the  same  apper.r- 
ance,  but  on  trial,  will  be  found  to  be  loss  traiiaparcnt, 
■ofter,  and  non-elastic.  The  Ivrger  crystals  arc  some- 
times applied  to  the  b:.nic  purposes  as  micu,  but  the 
principal  use  of  the  mineral  is  ii  porcelain  paatu,  and 
in  jiolishiiig  alabaster  figures.  It  is  also  said  to  1)3  an 
ingredient  in  rouge  for  the  toilet,  having  the  property 
of  comiuuuicating  t.oftness  to  the  skin.  Talc-state,  the 
other  fonn  in  which  this  mineral  occurs,  is  a  massive 
mineral,  brcH'.iiig  in  iu  tabular  fragments;  it  has  u 
white  streak,  and  greasy  or  foapy  feel.  It  is  employe<l 
iu  the  ]K>roelain  and  crayon  manufactures,  and  is  tii'tvl 
as  a  mnrking  material  by  carpenters,  tailors,  and 
other.:,  f  ale  occurs  in  tt.o  primary  and  transition  dis- 
tricts jf  :3cotland,  in  various  parts  of  f.he  continent, 
and  I'lrgel  r  in  India  and  Ceylon. 

Asocstos,  or  amianthus,  ' ;  :^  soft  mineral,  occurring 
in  separate  filaments  of  a  jUky  luatrj,  ir.id  consisting 
essentisHy  of  silica,  ^uagneeia,  i^nd  lime,  ^^'hen  steeped 
in  oil,  it  may  be  woven  into  oioth,  which  iu  incombus- 
tible, and  may  theri'fore  be  purified  '>y  tire;  hence  the 
terms  amiiuithus  (amianthus,  unueiileil)  and  asbestos 
(tuietto*  UAconsumable).  Cloth  of  this  kind  wa.s  used 
)>y  the  ancients  to  wrap  the  bodies  of  the  df4icl  abt.ii 
to  be  burnec  to  prevent  their  ashes  being  mixed  wun 
those  of  the  funeral  pile.  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  asbestos  is  sometimes  used  as  a  !t,mp-wick. 

Whetslttc,  or  whetstvue,  also  with  some  degree  of! 
scientific  pedantry  termed  novuimlitc,  from  novacula,  a  I 
laaor,  i^  ^n  allied  sulMttvnce,  essentially  composed  of 
ailic*  lU  isapalpablo  graiiu,  with  a  uuall  p<>r  e«utfkge  of  | 


magneaian  earth.  Very  floe  Tarietiei  are  brought  from 
Tu»ey,  under  the  name  of  lumei,  and  largely  aaed  for 
sharpening  steel  instruments. 

Basaltic  Rook. 

Under  this  head  we  include  all  the  baialta,  green- 
atones,  whinstones,  and  traps,  which  make  up  the  sum 
of  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  secondary  formations.  They 
are  essentially  siliceous — quartz,  hornblende,  hyperS' 
thene,  augite,  and  ao  forth,  entering  largely  into  their 
composition.  Some  of  the  baaalts  and  greenstones 
dress  well  under  the  hammer,  and  though  of  a  dingy 
colour,  make  an  excellent  building  stone,  their  dura- 
bility being  equal  to  that  of  granite  itself.  Ordinary 
greenstone,  or  v.hinstone,  is  a  very  valuable  rock  in 
many  districts  of  Scotland,  wheve  it  furnishes  material 
at  once  for  houses,  fences,  drains,  and  roads.  Indeed 
no  rock  is  better  adapted,  or  more  extensively  used,  for 
causewaying,  and  for  macadamised  roads  it  is  un- 
rivalled. Large  quantities  are,  or  at  least  used  to  be, 
shipped  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  for  the  kerbstones  and 
causewiiys  of  the  streets  of  London.  We  have  seen 
some  ornamental  pedestals  in  basalt  which  took  on  a 
pretty  fair  polish ;  and  an  elaborately -carved  Bhu  '.dist 
idol,  of  considerable  size,  now  in  the  museum  at  St 
Andrews,  js  of  the  same  material,  borne  of  the  trap- 
ru«:ka  'it,tnd  fire  to  perfection ,  and  tl.is  has  suggested 
their  <se  (<t  o\  en-soles,  where  such  varieties  can  be 
procured.  A>,  •"t'--  nipt  has  also  been  made  to  employ 
certain  varieties  oi  ^i-p  in  the  moiiufactiu'e  of  a  coarse 
bottle-glass. 

Voloanic  Froducta. 

The  mineral  products  ejected  from  volcanoes  arc 
chiefly  lava,  obsidian,  pumice,  scoiios,  and  a  light  im- 
palpable dust,  in  all  of  which  silica  and  alumina  are 
the  main  ingredients.  Some  of  the  compactor  sorts  of 
lara  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  trap-rocks 
of  the  secondary  formations,  and  may  consequently  bt 
employed  for  the  same  economical  purposes.  Obsidian 
— so  named,  according  to  Pliii)',  from  one  Obsidius,  who 
first  brought  it  from  Ethiopia— is  a  true  volcanic  glass, 
of  various  colours,  but  usually  black,  and  nearly  opaque. 
In  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  occasionally  fashioned  into 
adzes,  hatchets,  and  other  cutting  instruments,  or  into 
ring-stones.  So  closely  does  it  resemble  the  slag  of  our 
glass  furnaces,  that  in  hand  specimens  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  distinguish  the  natural  from  the  artificial 
product.  It  consists  chemically  of  silica  and  alumina, 
with  a  little  potash  and  oxide  oC  iron.  Pumice,  a  well- 
known  volcanic  puduct,  is  extremely  light  and  porous, 
and  of  a  fibrouH  texture;  it  is  harsh  to  the  touch,  is 
usually  of  a  grayish  colour,  and  has  a  shining  pearly 
lustre.  Like  obsidian,  it  is  ])rincipally  composed  of 
silica  and  alumina,  with  traces  of  potash,  soda,  and 
oxide  of  iron.  Pumice  is  quarried  and  exported  in 
large  quantities  from  the  Liipari  and  Ponza  islands,  off 
the  coast  of  Sicily.  It  is  used  for  polishing  metals, 
plasa,  marble,  wood,  ivory,  and  also  in  the  smoothing 
of  parchment  and  vellum.  /*oKo/ana,  already  described 
under  '  Fictile  ^fauufactures,'  is  another  volcanic  pro- 
duct, which  has  been  lonj;  and  largelj  used  in  the 
preparation  of  hydraulic  ( ements. 

Tripoli,  &o. 

We  include  under  this  head  several  siliceous  earths 
and  slates  extensively  employed  in  the  polishing  of 
metallic  surfaces.  The  most  familiar  of  these  are 
tripoli  (so  called  fmni  Tripoli  in  llarbary,  whence  it 
was  originally  procured),  polishing-slato,  semi-ojMil,  and 
some  of  the  porcelain  earths.  The  uses  of  these  scb- 
stanoes  are  well  known:  it  is  their  peculiai'  origin  that 
confers  on  them  an  especial  scientifio  value  and  interest. 
It  ha«  been  establixhed  by  Khrenberg  that  these  and 
tieveral  other  rocky  masses  are  not  the  results  of  ordinaiy 
de})uaition,  but  an  aggregation  cf  tho  siliceous  sht,-lis  of 
the  minutest  animalcules.  This  is  m  cuhous  fact:  the 
remains  of  creatures  individually  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  fuming  rocks  which,  in  tho  oourso  offline,  were  to 
&gunt  iu  ihe  econouiical  applications  ol'  the  huiuau  race '. 
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On  analyiii,  a  Uunilied  parti  of  tripoli  are  found  to  oonit 
tain  upwards  of  eighw  oi  gilica,  the  remainder  conaiiting 
of  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  >vater,  tho  polirtekUftr, 
or  polishing-ilate  of  the  Oenuans,  found  at  BiUin  in 
Bohemia;  and  the  lerg-mahl,  or  mountain-meal  of  the 
Swedea,  Mid  to  be  mixed  with  bread  in  times  of  scar- 
city, are  substances  of  similar  origin  and  use.  An- 
other species  of  infusorial  earth  is  said  to  be  occasion- 
ally eaten  by  thj  North  American  Indians;  it  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  European  mountain-meal.  The 
w  ill-known  rotten-stone  of  Derbyshire  and  other  locali- 
ties is  more  argillaceous  than  siliceous;  it  is  largely 
used  for  giving  the  final  polish  to  metals,  glass,  marble, 
and  precious  stones. 

SALINE  SUBSTANCES. 

Under  this  section  we  comprehend  such  product  as 
rock-salt,  alum,  saltpetre,  borax,  and  the  like,  which 
are  found  either  as  native  salts,  or  are  procured  by 
artificial  prorosaes  from  certain  mineral  substances  with 
which  they  are  combined  in  nature.  Some  of  these 
salts  are  of  vast  economical  importance,  and  appear  to 
bo  as  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  civiliseU  life  as 
tither  coal  or  iron. 

Rock-SaU. 

The  common  culinary  salt  of  overy-day  use  is  chemi- 
cally a  muriate  of  soda,  or,  more  strictly,  a  chloride  of 
sodium,  every  hundred  parts  of  which  are  composed  of 
sixty  chlorine  and  forty  soda.  It  exists  abundantly  in 
sea-water,  constituting  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  its 
weight ;  it  is  discharged  by  salt  or  brine-springs — which 
arise  from  different  geological  formations,  and  are  situ- 
ated in  different  countries  —to  the  extent  of  from  20  to 
30  per  cent.;  and  it  is  found  in  various  degrees  of 
purity  in  beds  and  irregular  masses,  from  30  or  30  to 
more  than  120  feet  in  thickness.  Native  chloride  of 
sodium  is  never  found  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  but 
is  always  less  or  more  combined  with  certain  salts  of 
lime,  magnesia,  soda,  iron,  and  alumina;  to  free  it  from 
these  impurities,  and  render  it  fit  for  culiniuy  purposes, 
is  the  duty  of  tho  salt-boiler  and  refiner. 

At  one  time  salt  was  largely,  and  is  still  to  some 
extent,  derived  by  evaporation  from  sea-wuter,  by  the 
following  simple  process: — A  reservoir  is  erected  iioai- 
the  sea,  into  which,  at  high  .vater,  supplies  are  taken  liy 
means  of  a  pipe  extending  a  good  way  down  the  beach. 
The  pipe  is  generally  placed  near  the  low-water  mark, 
in  ordnr  to  get  the  water  from  a  point  as  far  from  the 
surface  as  possible,  go  that  it  may  be  the  more  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  and  require  less  boiling.  The  pans  are 
built  on  a  range  on  both  sides  of  the  reservoir,  from 
which  the  water  is  pumped  into  them  after  the  impu- 
rities have  settled.  The  pans  are  shallow  vessels,  made 
of  sheet  iron,  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  twelve  broad, 
with  a  furnace  below.  These  are  contained  in  a  small 
low-roofed  house,  the  covering  of  which  is  of  deals,  with 
an  opening  at  the  meeting  of  the  roof  and  the  wall,  to 
allow  the  vapour  to  escape.  When  the  water  is  boiling, 
a  little  bullock's  lilood  is  put  into  the  pan,  which 
brings  the  impurities  to  the  surface,  and  allows  of  ihcr 
bei\ig  skimmed  off.  As  the  water  boils  down,  more  is 
pumped  in ;  and  this  process  is  repeated  before  the  salt 
is  finally  drawn.  From  a  pan  of  1300  gallons,  fifteen 
or  twenty  bushels,  of  fifty-six  pounds  each,  are  obtained 
in  this  manner,  the  process  requiring  about  twenty-four 
hours.  Tho  nalt  is  at  first  very  light  and  floury  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk,  and  in  this  state  is  most  appre- 
ciated. A  still  finer  article  j-esolving  into  large  crystals 
— bay-salt — is  made  with  a  low  fire,  and  whun  a  longer 
time  is  al' owed  in  the  evaporation.  For  use  at  table, 
thu  dtvlt  is  rcltiied,  ana  usually  run  into  large  lumps. 

The  water  whicli  remains  after  the  salt  is  crystallised, 
eallud  the  mother-waier,  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  chloride  of  magnesium  or  bittern,  chloride  of 
aoiMum,  aikd  sulphate  of  magGosia.  ''■  f  the  mother-water 
is  exposed  in  tanks  during  wmtei  t  will  ailbrd  three 
successive  crystallinu  depositt^,  the  iMit  of  which  is  sul 
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ntacneiiuin  deter' orates  the  salt  veiy  much,  bat  may 
b«  removed  by  the  following  simple  expedient,  men- 
tioned  by  I)r  L  re : — '  Let  quicklime  be  introduot^  in 
equivalent  quantity  to  the  magnesia  present,  and  it 
will  precipitate  thie  earth,  and  form  chloride  of  calcium, 
which  will  immediately  react  upon  the  sulphate  of  soda 
in  the  mother-water,  producing  sulphate  of  lime  and 
chloride  of  sodium.  The  former  being  nearly  iiisoluble, 
is  eaaUy  separated.  Lime,  moreover,  decern ;)oses  di- 
lectly  the  cnlotide  of  magnesium,  but  with  the  effect  of 
merely  substituting  chloride  of  calcium  in  its  stead. 
But  in  general  there  is  abundance  of  sulphate  of  soda 
in  brine-springs  to  decompose  the  chloride  of  calcium. 
A  still  better  n-ode  of  proceeding  with  sea- water  would 
be  to  add  ti.  it  in  the  settling  tank  the  quantity  of  lime 
equivalent  to  the  magnesia,  whereby  an  available 
depotlt  of  this  earth  would  be  obtained.  Brine  thus 
puriAed  Diay  at  once  be  safely  oiyit!UUM4  by  rapid 
ev^Qiation.' 

The  nroce»»  of  procuring  salt  from  sea-watef  \m  now 
all  b\tt  abandoned  in  Britain,  and  is  only  had  I'eeourse 
vo  in  some  southern  and  tropical  countries,  wbeff)  the 
arts  of  life  are  still  in  a  rude  and  primitive  condition. 
The  supply  is  mainly  obtained  from  brine-springs,  SHch 
as  those  of  Droit wich  in  Worcestershire;  and  fiiom  the 
mineral  rock-salt,  which  abounds  in  tho  new  red  sand- 
stone and  upper  secondary  formations.  This  important 
mineral  product  occurs  in  Cheshire  and  Worcester  in 
England,  at  Altemoute  in  Calabria,  Halle  in  the  Tyrol, 
Cardona  in  the  Pyrenees,  Wieliczka  in  Poland,  ujid  in 
several  districts  of  North  America.  As  brine-springs 
always  issue  from  saliferous  deposits,  and  are  doubt- 
lessly derive<l  from  the  solution  of  the  solid  masses  by 
subterranean  waters,  we  shall  restrict  our  description 
to  the  solid  rock-salt,  taking  the  mines  of  Cheshire  as 
a  sufiiciontly  illustrative  example.  These  mines,  to- 
gether with  the  brine-pits  of  Worcester,  not  only  sup- 
ply sufficient  salt  for  the  consumption  of  almost  the 
whole  of  Britain,  but  furnish  an  article  of  export  to 
the  extent  perhaps  of  half  a  million  tons  annually. 

It  htvs  been  stated  that  the  chief  deposits  of  English 
rock-salt  are  confined  to  the  new  red  sandstone  forma- 
tion, where  it  alternates  with  its  argillaceous  and  gyp- 
seous marls.    '  In  Cheshire,'  says  Professor  Ansted, '  the 
rock  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  the  condition  of  an 
impure  muriate  of  soda,  and  associated  with  a  peculiar 
marl;  it  is  sometimes  massive,  and  sometimes  existing 
in  large  cubical  crystals;  and  the  beds  containing  it 
usually  alternate  with  considerable  quantities  of  gyp- 
sum, although  this  latter  mineral  is  not  worked  to 
profit.    The  appearance  of  the  rock-salt  is  by  no  metos 
of  that  brilliant  character,  nor  has   it  the  delicate 
trans^.ivrency  and   bright  reflecting  surface  which  the 
reader  may  peiliaps  suppose  characteristic  il'  it.     It  is 
usually  of  a  dull  red  tint,  and  associated  with  red  and 
palioh-green  marl;   but  it  is  still  not  without  many 
features  of  great  interest ;  iinu  when  lighted  up  with 
numerous  caudles,  the  vast  subterranean   Lalls  that 
iiave   been    excavated    present   an    appearance   richly 
repaying  any  trouble  tliat  may  have  been  incurred  in 
visiting  them.    At  Nantwich,  and  the  other  places  in 
Cheshire  where  the  salt  is  worked,  the  beds  coutai'.ing 
it  are  reached  at  a  depth  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  below  the  surface.      The  number  of 
saliferous  beds  in  the  I'istrict  is  five;  the  thinnest  of 
them  being  only  six  inches,  but  the  thickest  nearly 
forty  feet;  and  a  "lonsiderable  quantity  of  salt  is  als'" 
mixed  with  the  marls  associated  with  the  purer  beds. 
The  method  of  working  vhe  thick  beds  is  not  much 
unlike  that   of   mining    the  thicker  seams  of   coal. 
The  roof,   however,  being   more  tough,   and  not   so 
liable  to  fall,  and  the  noxious  gaees — with  the  excep- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas — totally  absent,  the  works 
are  more  simple,  and  are  far  more  pleasant  to  visit. 
Large  pillars  of  various  dimen3ioi\s  are  left  to  support 
the  roof  at  irregular  intervals,  but  these  bear  only  a 
small  ratio  to  the  portion  of  the  bed  excavated,  and 
rather  add  to  the  picturesque  ettijct  in  relieving  the 
phaw  of  soda  aearjy  in  a  piuo  siuie.    The  chloride  of  i  deep  shadows,  and  giriig  tUe  eye  an  object  on  which  t9 
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rest.  The  interveninji  portioni  arc  looiened  from  the 
rock  b^  blartingi  and  it  may  be  readily  understood  that 
the  efiect  of  the  explotiom  hoard  from  time  to  tinio,  and 
re-echoing  throuvh  the  wide  spaces,  and  from  the  die- 
taut  wailii  of  rock,  ^ve  a  grandeur  and  impressivenesa 
to  the  scene  not  otten  surpassed.  The  great  charm, 
indeed,  on  the  oocaaion  of  a  visit  to  these  mines,  even 
when  they  are  illuminated  by  thousands  of  lights,  is 
chiefly -owing  to  the  gloomy  and  cavernous  appearance, 
the  dim  endless  perspective,  broken  by  the  numerous 
pillars,  and  tlio  lights,  half-disclosing  and  half-con- 
ccnliog  the  deep  recesses  which  are  formed  and  termi- 


nated jy  these  monstrous  aud  solid  projections.  'i"he 
'1  >^cun<:■  to  the  mineo  is  by  a  shaft,  used  for  the  gene- 
:ji  purposes  of  drainage,  ventilation,  and  lifting  the 
miners  and  produce  of  the  mine.  The  shafls  are  of 
I'jrv,  t-'-fl  in  tde  more  important  works,  and  the  exca- 
•lat'i  ■• '  ery  considerable,  the  part  of  the  bed  excavated 
lt''.;ig  iH  some  cases  as  much  an  several  acres.  Over 
this  great  space,  the  roof,  whicli  is  twenty  feet  above 
the  floor,  is  supported  by  pillars,  which  are  not  U'ss 
than  fifteen  feet  thick.  The  Wilton  mine,  one  of  the 
largest  of  them,  is  worked  330  feet  below  the  surface; 
and  from  it,  and  one  or  two  of  the  adjacent  mines, 
upwards  of  60,000  tons  of  rock-salt  are  annually 
obtained,  two-thirds  of  which  are  immediately  exported, 
and  the  rest  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  .aftcrwaitls 
reduced  to  a  crystalline  state  by  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion.' The  modes  of  working  rock-suit  are  much  the 
same  in  all  countries;  while  the  fineness  and  ])urity 
of  the  manufactured  material  depend  upon  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  the  brine  is  evaporatod,  and  the  nature 
of  the  clarifying  agents  employed.  The  uses  of  salt, 
whether  obtainc<i  from  sea-water  or  :!'roni  mineral  pro- 
ducts, are  so  numerous  and  so  wc'l  known,  that  it 
would  be  almost  sujierfiuous  to  attempt  their  enumera- 
tion. From  its  use  as  a  simple  condiment,  through  all 
its  applications  in  the  arts,  u|)  to  the  manufacture  of 
soda  from  its  substance,  suit  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  natural  priNluets. 

The  formation  at'  rock-salt  is  a  subiect  which  has 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  spccut-.'ivc  geologists. 
The  sandstones  and  marls  with  which  '  is  associ&tcd 
are  evidently  dorived  from  dei>osition  in  water;  but 
the  irregularity  of  the  solt  beds,  the  fact  of  their  occur- 
ring in  masses  «i'  vast  thickness,  and  the  soluble  nature 
of  the  compound,  nil  point  to  a  somewliat  different 
ori^iu.  At  present,  salt  lakes  and  superficial  accumu- 
lations of  sale  o<-i'ur  in  various  jiarts  of  the  world,  and 
these  have  fumishud  data  for  reasoning  as  to  the  sali- 
fcrou.s  deposits  of  earlier  eras.  .Svlt  lakes  are  chiefly 
derived  frur.i  stdt  springs;  untl  being  subjected  to  the 
v'^.i/uriflin/j  influcucR  of  the  sun,  which  carries  off  only 
fresh  va]M'Ur,  their  waters  become  in  time  cuturatetl 
with  saline  nuitter.  Uut  water  can  hold  only  a  fixed 
amount  of  salt  in  solution;  and  so  soon  as  tliis  a:>.<ouiit 
is  attained  the  salt  begins  to  fall  to  the  bottom  by  its 
own  gravit '.  )i.  the  course  of  ages  these  layers  will 
furm  a  thic  :  bed,  interstratiticd,  it  may  be,  with  mud, 
or  other  eaiJiy  sediment;  aud  should  the  lake  be  ulti- 


matelT  dried  up,  the  salt  will  mnititutA  »  deposit 
•omething  analiwoui  to  the  rock'ialt  of  the  new  red 
sandstone.  Such  is  the  process  which  some  geologists 
have  advanced  to  account  for  the  formation  of  rock- 
salt — supposing  that  portions  of  the  seas  r^  deposit 
were  occasionally  cut  ofi'  by  igneous  disturbances  from 
connection  with  the  main  ocean,  and  subjected  to  a 
rapid  evaporating  power,  without  receiving  fresh  acces- 
sions of  water. 

Al;im. 

This  is  a  well-known  earthy  salt,  found  native  only 
in  small  quantities,  but  very  largely  manufactured 
from  certain  argillaceous  strata,  generally  distinguished 
as  alum-clays  and  shales.  It  is  composed  of  alumina, 
sulphuric  acid,  potash,  aud  has  a  sncet  and  astringent 
taste,  and  is  a  powerful  styptic.  It  is  much  used  in 
dyeing  and  in  calico-printing,  in  consequence  of  the 
attraction  its  base  has  for  colouring  matter;  it  is  also 
used  in  lake  colours,  in  leather-dressing,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  paper  pastes,  in  clarifying  liquors,  and  by 
candlemakers  to  harden  and  whiten  the  tallow. 

Native  alum  btiing  too  scanty  a  product  to  be  used 
for  any  of  theso  purposes,  it  has  become  the  duty  of 
the  chemist  to  prepare  it  artificially — either  from 
mineral  substances  which  contain  the  elements  of  alum, 
or  by  mixing  these  elements  together,  so  as  to  lead  to 
their  chemical  combination.  Thus  at  Kurlett  and 
Campsie,  near  Glasg-n', ,  is  is  manafacture<l  from  certain 
of  the  coal  shalen,  uml  at  Whitby  in  k'orkshuw  from 
strata  of  alum-ulate  belonging  to  the  lias  formation ; 
while  at  Newcastle  and  in  France  it  is  artificially  pre- 
pared by  mixing  clay,  sulphuric  iscid,  and  potash  — 
soda  or  ammonia  being  aometiravia  !»ubstituted  for  pot- 
ash. In  the  former  case,  if  rhe  crude  ore  is  hard  and 
slaty,  it  requires  to  be  calcine^l,  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
in  order  to  facilitnte  its  solition  in  water;  if  soft, 
crumbling,  and  efflorescent,  calcination  is  dispensed 
with.  This  bein^'  effected,  it  in  next  steeped  till  the 
ore  Id  spent;  the  liquid  is  then  pumped  off,  boiled,  and 
ultimately  ciystallised  by  adding  the  potash,  without 
which,  or  some  other  alkali,  sulphate  of  alumina 
does  not  crystallise.  When  alum-shale  contains  sul- 
phate or  iron  (copperas  or  green  vitriol),  which  is  the 
case  nt  Campsie,  this  salt  is  removed  from  the  concen- 
trated solution  before  adding  the  potash  to  obtain  the 
alum.  In  the  second  or  chemical  mode  of  lUf.nufaotnro, 
calcined  Cornish  clay  and  sulphuric  acid  are  combined 
to  form  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  to  a  solution  of  which 
the  sulphate  of  potash  is  added  to  induce  crystallisa- 
tion. These  different  ingredients  are  allowed  to  reuuiin 
at  rest  in  circular  vessels,  whore  the  alum  gradu.illy 
crystallises  round  the  sides,  shooting  forth  large  crystals 
towards  the  centre,  where  the  mother-liquor  (or  iin- 
wystallisable  j-oHioi.)  remains.  The  alum  thus  pro- 
(luced  requires  to  be  further  tiucu  or  rocked ;  that  is, 
dissolved  by  the  action  of  steam,  and  again  crystallised 
for  the  market. 

In  both  of  thfl  methods  above  described,  an  alkali  is 
used  to  induce  crystallisation;  but  as  the  sulphate  of 
alumina  is  the  sole  efficient  agent  iu  the  arts,  a  pro- 
cess has  been  invented  to  produce  a  *  patciit  alum ' 
having  II  the  properties  of  common  alum,  but  witiioiit 
oontai  ng  potash.  '  In  making  this  alum,'  savs  Mr 
Dodd,  '  sulphuric  acid  and  Cornish  clay  are  used  ay  in 
the  other  case;  but  the  clay  is  used  in  greater  propor- 
tion, so  IIS  to  fonn  a  thick  paste,  Thii<  paste  is  placoil 
in  a  heated  trough,  where  the  moisture  is  so  far  cvapo- 
rate<l  as  to  convert  the  mass  to  the  form  ••(  a  dry  earth. 
From  the  tmugii  it  is  remnve<l  to  t!.  ''j,  whore  water  is 
employed  to  dissolve  it;  and  while  in  'he  liquid  -late, 
the  c"mi)o8iti!>n  is  acted  upon  by  an  agi'it  intendtid  to 
remove  any  iron  that  may  bo  in  the  clay—this  tieing 
the  oiily  contained  ingredient  which  is  injurious  to  the 
alum.  The  agent  employed  combines  with  the  iron 
existing  in  the  clay,  and  forms  with  it  I'russiun  blue. 
This  pigment  is  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  icmaining 
liijuor,  t)ciiig  a  solution  of  lulpbate  of  alumina,  is 
Iwiied  till  all  the  water  is  driven  off.   The  solid  residue 
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i(  formed  into  cftkei  an  inch  or  two  in  thiolcneM,  and 
in  this  form  it  comes  into  the  market,  lusteod  of 
being  a  oryital,  it  ii  an  opaque  earthy  eolid,  diflering 
from  common  alum  in  containing  no  potash,  but  pos- 
sessing in  common  with  it  the  properties  which  render 
it  Taluable  in  the  arts.  As  the  Prussian  blue  is  pro- 
cured in  far  too  large  a  quantity  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  jp  that  state,  it  is  restored  again,  by  chemical 
means,  to  the  form  which  it  before  presented,  ready  to 
be  again  used  in  making  more  alum. 

Of  the  alums  manufactured  in  other  countries,  the 
roch  (so  called  from  Roccha  in  Syria)  is  imported  from 
Smyrna,  and  the  Roman  prepared  at  La  Tolfa,  near 
Rome — cither  of  which  brings  fully  double  the  price  of 
the  British  manufacture,  the  annual  value  of  which  is 
estimated  at  i:2'2,000.  Alum  is  also  largely  prepared 
in  China,  whence  India  obtains  her  main  supply. 

Nitrate  of  Potash. 

This  is  the  tallpetre  of  ordinary  language — a  salt 
composed  of  nitric  acid  and  potash.  It  is  of  very  varied 
utility,  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
signal-lights,  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  in  dyeing, 
metallurgy,  curing  of  meat,  and  in  medicine.  The  sal- 
prunella  of  the  shops  is  the  ordinary  saltpetre  purified 
and  moulded  into  cakes  and  little  balls.  Our  main 
supply  of  saltpetre  is  derived  from  Bengal,  where  it 
exists  in  the  soil,  and  from  which  the  rough  nitre  or 
crude  saltpetre  of  commerce  is  obtained  by  washing, 
evaporation,  and  crystallisation.  From  10,000  to  15,000 
tono  of  this  salt  are  annually  imported  into  Britain. 
In  France,  Germany,  and  other  continental  countries, 
the  salt  is  produced  artificially  on  what  are  called 
nilriariei,  or  uitru-bcds. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

This  salt,  sonietiv  ^  ku.wu  by  the  name  of  cubic 
niti<3,  possesses  proiu  .ies  similar  to  those  of  saltpetre, 
differing  chiefly  in  being  more  pungent  in  taste,  more 
soluble  ill  colli  water,  nud  more  inclined  to  attract 
moisture  from  the  atniosplicre.  It  differs  also  in  the 
form  of  its  crystula — th(;se  being  of  a.  rliomboid  form, 
while  tliose  of  soltpetre  are  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  ob- 
tained aluioat  wholly  fioiii  South  America,  where  it 
occurs  in  iiumeiise  deposit.^  in  the  high  districts  of 
Atacivma  and  Tarapaca  in  I'eni.  Indeed,  according  to 
Dsirvviu,  a  f^reat  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  southern 
regioiid  of  South  America  consists  of  saHnas,  or  salt 
plains,  from  which  common  salt,  and  the  sulphates  and 
nitrates  of  soda,  might  be  procured  in  any  quantities — 
thesi)  occurring  someliiues  as  an  efflorescence,  soine- 
tim(;s  in  crytitallised  strata,  but  oftcner  mingled  with 
day,  sand,  and  otlier  earthy  impurities.  One  deposit 
which  he  visited  iu  1835,  was  full  3;t00  feet  above  the 
Pacific,  and  vvmsisted  of  a  bar  '  stratum,  between  two 
and  thrtc  feet  thick,  of  the  iiiirate  iiiiugled  with  tlie 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  a  good  deal  of  couiiiion  salt.  It 
lay  cloae  beneath  the  surface,  and  followed,  for  a  length 
of  ISO  miles,  the  margin  of  a  grand  basin  or  plain, 
which,  from  its  outline,  must  once  have  been  a  lake, 
or  moie  probably  an  inland  ann  of  the  sea,  na  iodic 
salts  were  abundant  in  the  stratum.  This  salt  was 
first  imported  from  Iquique  in  1030,  and  so  rapidly 
has  itH  commercial  value  increased,  that,  ten  years 
after,  about  150,000  hundredweights  were  shipped  for 
Orcftt  Jlritain  aloi>c.  In  1835,  Mr  Darwin  found  the 
Belling  price  at  Iquique  14s.  per  100  pounds — the  ni  'in 
part  of  the  expense  being  its  transjiort  from  the  raou.  - 
tains  on  mulc.i  and  asaes.  It  is  principally  used  as  a 
manure,  and  as  a  top-drcssiug  for  pasture,  its  ad>'an- 
tagcs  being  very  perceptible  on  all  but  wet  plash  v 
eoils;  it  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid, 
and  for  ninny  of  the  puqioses  to  which  saltpetre  is 
applied;  but,  owing  to  itc  deliquescent  properties,  it  is 
not  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

Natron. 

Xutron  is  a  native  scsquicarbonato  of  soda,  found  as 
an  effloredcence  or  as  deposit  in  sandy  soils  in  Kgypt> 


Mexico,  Hunguy,  and  other  countries ;  hence  some- 
times called  miHtral  $oda.  At  the  lakes  of  Sukena  in 
Africa,  this  salt  is  said  to  form  a  striated  orystalline 
stratum  just  below  the  surface.  From  these  lakes 
several  hundred  tons  are  collected  annually  in  the  dry 
season,  chiefly  for  consumption  iik  Aftica,  but  some- 
times exported  to  Europe  under  the  name  of  (rona. 
Natron  has  many  of  the  properties  of  the  two  preceding 
salts,  and  according  to  Herodotus,  was  employed  by 
the  Egyptians  in  the  process  of  embalming. 

Borax, 

This  compound  salt  is  found  uativo  as  an  efflo- 
rescence on  the  soil,  or  dissolved  in   the  waters  of 
certain  lakes,  in  Persia  and  Thibet,  in  China,  Ceylon, 
and  South  America.     It  occurs  also  in  combination 
with  several  minerals,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
^ven  off  in  solution  by  hot  and  thermal  springs.    It 
18  a  compound  of  suda  with  a  peculiar  ocia,  first 
isolated  by  Homberg  about  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury.   The  acid  is  now  known  to  d«  an  oxide  of  an 
elementary  substance,  to  which  the  name  of  boron  is 
given  (see  Chehisthy)  ;  the  acid  itself  is  known  by  the 
term  boracic  acid.    '  Until  the  recent  discovery  of  a 
more  advantageous  mode  of  obtaining  borax,  it  was 
brought    to  Europe,'  says    Pamell,  *  in  considerable 
quantities  from  the  East  Indies.     It  was  imported  in 
small  dirty  crystalline  masses  called  tincal,  whieh  con- 
tain scarcely  more  than  half  their  weight  of  pure  borax 
— the  remainder  consisting  chiefly  of  a  peculiar  sapo- 
naceous combination  of  soda  with  a  fatty  acid.    The 
salt  was  never  termed  borax  till  purified  by  some  such 
process  as  the  fullowing  : — The  crude  salt,  being  placed 
in  proper  pans,  is  covered  with  cold  water  to  a  height 
of  two  or  three  inches  above  its  surface,  and  allowed  to 
stand  fnr  some  hours.    Uecently-slaked  lime  is  then 
added  tu  the  amount  of  one  part  to  four  hundred  parts 
of  tincal;  the  mixture  is  thoroughly  stirred,  allowed  to 
stand  for  twelve  hours,  again  strongly  agitated,  and 
the  troubled  supernatant  liquid  decanted.    The  liquor 
is  not  thrown  away,  but  preserved  to  wash  the  impure 
borax ;  tlie  solid  matters  held  in  suspension  being  first 
separated  by  st  bsideuee  and  decantation.  The  washing 
is  continued  \.  ith  the  same  liquid,  clarified  by  nub- 
sidonce  as  often  as    applied,  until  it  is    no  longer 
rendered  turbid.      In    this  way  a  great    portion  of 
the  fatty  matter  may  bo  washed  awny  as  an  insoluble 
soap  of  lime.    The  falc  thus  purified  is  dissolved  in 
two  and  a  h".lf  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  mixed 
witi  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  ccitaiuing  two 
parts  of  that  Bait  to  one  hundred  parts  of  tincal.  •  A 
precipitate  is  thereby  produced,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  insoluble  soap  of  lime;  the  lirjuor  is  separated  from 
the  precipitate  by  filtration,  and  o\aporated  down  to  n 
density  of  PU  or  P16.     It  ia  then  run  oflTinto  crystal- 
lising vessels,  and  cooled  very  gradually  to  obtain  large 
crystals.'    Such,  with  some  .slight  variations,  was  the 
mode  of  preparing  borax  from  tincal. 

Tincal,  however,  is  now  no  lonjter  the  European 
source  of  the  salt,  which  is  largely  and  economically 
obtained  from  the  boracic  lagooust  of  Tuscany.  These 
lagoons  may  be  ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the  i  ^e, 
and  are  unique  in  Kurojie,  if  not  iu  the  world.  They 
are  situated  on  the  sides  ol'  hills,  and  »rv  su;>plied  with 
water  by  the  condensation  in  them  ci'  volcanic  vapours 
or  soffioni,  highly  charged  wit))  free  boracic  acid,  to- 
gether with  borate  and  sulphate  <>i  ammonia,  and  other 
saline  substances.  The  soil  suiTountling  these  bods  of 
hot  water  is  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  boracic  acid,  but  likewise  contain.ug  iu 
smaller  proportion  salts  of  ammonia,  borate,  and  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  and  persulphate  of  iron.  The  pre- 
sence of  free  boracic  acid  in  these  and  other  volcanic 
vapours  was  ascertained  towards  the  end  of  last  century ; 
but  it  was  not  till  PJIG  that  an  efiectual  mode  of  pro- 
curing the  crystallised  product  was  discovered.  The 
lagoons  are  now  artificially  constructed  ovci  the  sof- 
fioui,  the  continue)  .d  discharge  from  which  more  largely 
impregnate?  the  water  with  boracic  acid,  and  this  solu- 
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iion  U  itni  Airther  eoncentnted  by  ingenionily  apply- 
ing the  iuper»bund»nt  heat  of  the  loffloni  to  eraponte 
the  water.  PaMlng  in  this  manner  from  reaerroir  to 
reeerroir,  and  fh)m  evaporating  pan  to  pan,  the  nclu- 
tion  ii  ultimately  allowed  to  crystalliBe  ;  and  the 
acid  10  obtained  packed  in  barreli  for  eiportation.  For 
the  conreniion  of  this  crude  aold  into  liomx  there  are 
■ereral  proceuei  in  use,  the  chief  objects  of  which  are 
to  get  rid  of  the  ammonia  and  other  natural  impurities, 
and  ultimately  to  obtain  the  pure  salt  in  large  and 
hard  crystals. 

The  applications  of  borax  in  the  induBtrinl  arts  are 
already  numerous,  and  constantly  on  the  increase:  about 
HOO  tons  boracic  acid,  at  an  averoae  of  JCiR  \yer  ton,  being 
annually  imported  into  Dritain,  besides  ]ierhapa  2U0  or 
350  tons  of  tincal,  at  £'2  or  tliereby  per  ton.  After 
refinement,  a  largo  proportion,  perhaps  one-half,  is  re- 
exported, Dornx  is  largely  employed  by  braziers,  sil- 
versmiths, and  other  workers  in  metals,  as  a  flux;  by 
potters  in  the  formation  of  a  glaze  for  earthenware  and 
porcelain;  by  chemist-s  as  a  reagent  in  blowpipe  ana- 
lyses; in  the  preparatioti  of  certaiii  kinds  of  glass,  and 
generally  if  its  price  permitted ;  in  the  falirtcatioii  of 
artificial  gems;  in  medicine;  ai,    in  other  minor  arts. 

Baryta— Strontin, 

These  are  two  alkaline  earths  (see  Chkmistry)  very 
similar  to  each  other,  and  indeed,  till  recently,  con- 
sidered identical.  The  former  is  an  oxide  of  barium, 
the  latter  of  strontium;  neither  the  metalloids  nor  their 
oxides  are  found  in  nature.  The  only  two  abundant 
natural  compounds  of  baryta  are  the  sulphate,  which 
occurs  crystalline,  and  the  carbonate.  Sulphate  of 
baryta,  or  /ieavy  ipar,  is  found  in  various  districts,  par- 
ticularly in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland ;  a  variety 
from  Derbyshire  is  provincially  called  cawk.  Heavy 
spar,  according  to  Dr  Uro,  is  used  to  adulterate  white 
lead  by  the  Knglish  dealers  to  a  shameful  extent;  sul- 
phuret  of  barium  is  employed  as  a  chemical  reagent; 
and  all  the  salts  of  baryta,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bulphate,  are  highly  poisonous.  The  native  forms  of 
strontia  are  the  carbonate  and  sulphate,  both  found  in 
a  crystalline  state.  The  former  occurs  abundantly  in 
tho  lead  mines  at  Strontian,  in  Argyloshire;  hence  the 
nanio;  the  latter  is  found  near  Uristol,  and  associated 
with  native  sulphur  in  Sicily.  Tho  only  preparation 
of  slrontia  used  in  tho  arts,  is  tho  nitrate  employed  in 
combination  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  charcoal,  to 
produce  the  brilliant  red  colour  in  fireworks  and 
theatrical  conflagrations. 

Bulphur. 

Though  sulphur  or  brimstone  bo  an  elementary  sub- 
stance, sui  penerit,  and,  strictly  speaking,  does  not 
ounie  under  the  head  of  saline  suhgtanccs,  yet  it  may, 
without  much  impropriety,  be  considered  in  this  place, 
as  often  occurring  in  efllorescent  salts  or  crystals.  It 
is  a  yellow  brittle  niinoral  product,  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  world,  but  most  abundantly  in  volcanic 
resriims,  ami  in  the  immediate  nciphbourhnod  of  burn- 
in^-  nioii.itains,  such  as  ^litiitt,  liecla,  cScc.  It  occurs 
either  us  an  eflloreicence  on  the  surface,  or  in  masses 
uiingl>-<l  with  c\iiy,  ashe«,  iird  other  volcanic  products. 
Our  chief  supply  is  dlitaiiied  from  Sicily,  where  it 
occui-s  in  beds  of  a  blno-clay  fommtion;  and  whence  it 
is  imported,  as  ilug  from  the  mines,  in  square  masses 
or  blocks,  called  rough  brimstone.  Sulphur  is  also  ob- 
tained artificially  from  the  siilphurets  of  copper,  iron, 
and  other  metals;  but  tho  fiicility  with  which  native 
material  can  be  secured,  i)revetit8  its  artificial  produc- 
tion from  being  followed  to  any  frrf^at  extent. 

Unlike  most  other  materialn  ni  coinniercc,  the  forma- 
tion of  sulphur  iH  still  going  forward  wherever  volcanic 
agency  is  in  a  state  of  activity.  It  aitpenrs  to  bo  sub- 
limed by  the  subterranean  heat  through  the  crevices 
and  fumeroles  of  the  mountains;  and  this  collects 
either  as  a  sliglit  i'*'".orc«cent  crust  on  the  surface,  or  in 
crystals  and  in  masses  ttiroiii?hout  the  material  of  the 
ejected  clays,  ashes,  &c.  Spenking  of  the  sulphur 
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mountalna  of  Ioelan<<,  iSir  Oeorg«  Mackenzie  My«~*  AI 
the  fool  of  an  el'.'Atlon,  in  a  hotlow  fortced  by  a  bank 
of  clay  and  luli  aur,  steam  ruohed'with  g»oat  force  and 
noise  (torn  among  the  looro  frasmenti  of  rock.  As- 
cending still  higher,  we  came  to  a  ridge  composed 
entirely  of  sulphur  and  clay,  toining  two  summits  of 
the  mountain.  Here  we  found  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  than  on  any  other  part  of  tho  surface 
wo  had  gone  over.  It  formed  a  smooth  crust,  iVom  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  several  inches  in  thickness:  the 
crust  wns  beautifully  crystallised.  Immediately  be- 
neath it  we  found  n  quantity  of  loose  granular  sulphur, 
which  appeared  to  be  collecting  and  crystallising  as  it 
was  sublimed  alone  with  the  steam.  Sometimes  we 
met  with  cl^y  of  different  colours — white,  red,  and  blue 
— under  the  crust ;  but  we  could  not  examine  this 
place  to  any  depth,  as  the  moment  the  crust  was  re- 
moved, steam  came  forth,  end  proved  extremely  annoy. 
Ing.  We  found  several  pieces  of  wood,  which  were 
probably  the  remains  of  planks  that  had  been  formerly 
used  In  collecting  the  sulphur,  small  crystals  of  which 
partially  covered  them.  There  appears  to  be  a  constant 
8ublimr.tion  of  this  substance,  and  were  artificial  cham- 
bers constructed  for  the  reception  and  condensation  of 
tho  vapo\irs,  much  of  it  might  probably  be  collected. 
As  it  IS,  tliere  is  a  large  quantity  on  the  surface,  and 
by  digging,  there  is  little  doubt  that  great  stores  may 
be  four  d.'  Such  is  the  usual  oriein  of  native  sulphur 
— a  sulstance  of  greater  commercial  value  to  a  country 
like  Brit.rin  than  the  most  of  our  readers  may  imagine. 
It  is  employed  for  making  gunpcwder, sulphuric  ncid — 
which  is  indispensable  to  so  many  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses— cinnabar,  and  for  a  varioty  of  other  purposes  in 
tho  arts;  as  wf  II  as  being  used  medicinally — requiring 
altogether  an  annual  supply  little  short  of  20,000  tons. 
For  a  furlVer  account  of^  the  nature  and  properties  of 
sulphur,  <ii\il  of  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  see 
'  Chemistry,'  pp.  298-9.  Orpimcnt  and  realgar,  the 
one  a  yellow,  and  the  other  a  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic, 
though  found  in  a  mineral  state,  and  as  such  used  in 
the  arts,  will  be  more  systematically  treated  under 
'  Metals  and  Metallurgy.' 

PUECIOUS  STONES. 

All  onr  so-called  'precious  stones' — the  diamond, 
ruby,  emerald,  amethyst,  &c. — are  but  compounds  of 
carbon,  alumina,  silica,  lime,  Jtc.  and  might  therefore, 
no  far  ns  their  niiiieralogical  character  is  concenied, 
have  been  considered  under  the  sections  ab-eady  pre- 
sente<l.  As  none  of  them,  however,  occur  in  rocky 
masses,  hut  rather  as  crystals,  geodcs,  and  concretions 
within  other  rocks,  and  as  fashion  hns  generally  set  a 
price  upon  them  wholly  disproportioned  to  their  utility, 
it  moy  be  as  well  to  treat  them  as  an  independent 
class.  Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  more  esteemed ;  seeing  that  lapidaries, 
jewellers,  and  others,  have  vastly  iiicreared  the  nomen- 
clature of  precious  Btoiies  by  giving  individual  names 
to  specimens  which  are,  in  reality,  but  varieties  of  the 
same  substance.  For  an  account  of  p<ule»,  or  artificial 
gems,  see  *  Fictile  Manufactures,'  p.  .'iSS ;  and  for 
pearls,  native  and  artificial,  which  are  often  erroneously 
classed  with  gems,  see  'Zoology,'  p.  183,  and  'Fisheries,' 
pp.  703-4. 

Diamond. 

The  most  highly- prized  of  precious  stones  is  the  dia- 
mond, a  crystalline  mineral  of  unsurpassed  lustre  and 
hardness.  It  is  the  hardest  known  substance,  and  c.^an 
be  polished  or  cut  only  by  its  own  dust  or  powder; 
hence  the  common  saying  of  '  diamond  cut  diamond.' 
When  perfectly  pure,  it  is  as  transparent  as  a  drop  of 
the  purest  water,  in  which  state  it  is  known  as  a  dia- 
mond of  the  first  water;  and  in  prfiportion  as  it  falls 
short  of  this  perfection,  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  second, 
thinl,  or  fourth  water,  till  it  becomes  a  coloured  one. 
Ctdourcd  diamonds  are  generally  yellow,  blue,  green, 
or  red,  and  the  higher  the  colour,  the  more  valu:ible 
ihey  arc,  though  still  inferior  to  those  absolutely  trans- 
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Diamond,  m  ba«  been  demonitretcd  bv  nu>  | 
tneroui  experiments,  consists  solely  of  carbon,  being, 
in  fact,  n  oryititllised  charcoal,  generally  appearing  iu 
on«  or  other  of  the  subjoined  forms  : — 
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Diamonds  were  originally  disoorered  in  llongaU  but 
they  have  since  been  found  in  other  parts  of  India,  in 
the  Kast  India  islands,  in  the  Draiiil;!,  and  recently  in 
the  Ural  mountains.  They  occur  chiefly  in  alluvial 
deposits  of  graTel  nod  sand,  lying  in  detached  octo- 
boilral  orjrstals,  sometimes  with  plain,  but  more  fre- 
quently with  rounded  surfaces,  i'he  finest  are  cut  for 
ornamental  purposes  into  briUianU,  baring  curvilineal 
{w.eB  both  at  top  and  bottom ;  or  into  rose  dtamondt 
— that  is,  those  having  their  tops  or  upper  surfaces 
cut  into  a  number  of  triangular  facets,  but  quite  flat 
beneath.  The  black,  dirty,  and  flawy  ones,  and  those 
unfit  for  being  cut  (technically  rolled  borts),  are  ^iiil- 
verised  for  the  purpose  of  polishing  others,  besides 
being  applied  to  various  uses  in  the  arts.  Fractured 
pv,  ,'tions,  with  good  rutting  edges,  are  usually  set  for 
glaiiieni'  cutting  pencils,  in  whicli  state  they  are  worth 
from  twelve  to  twenty  shillings;  and  also  us  drilln  for 
piercing  other  precious  stones.  It  is  the  ornamental 
diamonds  that  bring  the  exorbitant  prices  no  frequently 
mentioned  in  mo<lern  history,  their  value  depending 
upon  shape,  colour,  and  purity,  and  being  fixed  at  so 
much  per  carat  of  3}  troy  grains.  *  The  largest  dia- 
mond ever  known  was  brought  to  the  king  of  Portugal 
from  Brazil.  It  is  uncut,  weighs  1680  grains,  and  its 
value  is  oilen  quoted  at  £6,644,000,  Similar  u.ttra- 
Tagant  valuations  are  applied  to  the  famous  Russian 
one  weighing  1 9.5  carats ;  to  that  in  the  possession  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  weighing,  cut,  '-"10  carats;  and  to 
others;  but  it  does  not  apjiear  that  any  sum  exceeding 
£150,000  has  ever  been  given.  The  last  great  sale  of 
jewels  was  in  London  in  1837,  for  the  distribution  of 
the  Deccan  booty,  obtained  by  the  army  under  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  On  that  occasion,  the  iaaj;nifl- 
cent  Nassau  diamond,  weighing  3574  grains,  of  tha 
purest  water,  brought  only  ;£7200.'  The  Russian  dia- 
mond, says  another  authority,  is  Oi"  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  and  was  purloined  from  a  Drahminical  idol  by  a 
]<^nch  soldier;  it  passed  through  several  hands,  and 
was  ultimately  purchased  bv  the  Empress  Catharine 
for  the  sum  of  £90,000,  an  annuity  of  £4000,  and  a 
title  of  nobility.  Perhaps  the  most  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful diamond  hitherto  found  is  a  brilliant  brought 
from  Malacca  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pitt, 
who,  after  getting  it  cut  in  London,  sold  it  to  the  Re- 
gent, Duke  of  Orleans,  for  the  sum  of  £100,000;  its 
weight  136J  carats.  It  ia  now,  or  rather  we  should 
sa/  was  lately,  in  the  crown  jewels  of  France;  its  fur- 
ther history  is  a  problem  j'et  to  be  solved. 

The  ort  of  cutting  diamonds — which  is  distinct  from 
tha',  of  the  lapidary  or  polisher  of  inferior  gems — is 
thus  described  by  Webster: — The  gem  may  be  split  by 
0  steel  tool  if  a  blow  be  applied;  but  to  effect  this  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  crystallised 
strizeture ;  and  the  worktt>  m  cannot  form  facets  at 
pleasure  bv  splitting.  To  produce  the  faces  which  are 
required  foi  exhibiting  the  gem  in  all  its  beauty,  the 
process  c.\lled  cutting  is  resorted  to,  but  which  is,  in 
fact,  abranon  rather  than  cutting.  For  this  purpose 
the  dian.  ind  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  stick  or  handle, 
in  a  smr.ll  ball  of  cement ;  that  part  which  is  to  be  ro- 
<luced  being  left  to  project.  Another  diamond  is  alto 
fixed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  two  stones  are 
rubbed  against  each  other  with  considerable  force,  unti'. 
they  are  ground  away  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  facet.  Other  facets  are  formed  in  a  rlmilar 
way  by  shifting  th«  position  of  the  diamonds  in  the 


mmticH,  Whtn  the  fooei  are  tlint  eonwleted,  thty  ore 
next  to  reeelT*  an  exquisite  polish,  yur  (his  purpose 
the  ttonet  are  imbedded  in  lufi  solder,  containad  m  a 
■moll  oopper  cup,  the  faeee  to  be  pnlbhcd  being  left 
to  protrude.  A  flat  eireular  plate  of  nut- iron  ii  then 
charged  with  diamond-powder,  and  the  stone  it  held 
against  this  plate,  while  it  is  mode  to  revolve  till  iha 
polish  is  complete. 

Bapphire— Ruby— Topei— Oemel,  ho. 

These  may  be  conveuientlv  grouped  together  at  con- 
sisriug  essentially  of  crystariise<l  alumina — tracM  of 
inupieiia,  silica,  fluoric  acid,  chromic  acid,  Jho,  consti- 
tuting the  specific  distinctions.  The  sapphire  is  of 
various  coloura — the  bltu  being  generally  known  among 
jewollerw  and  lapidaries  as  the  sapphire;  the  red,  the 
Oriental  ruby,  and.  next  to  the  diamond,  the  most 
valuable  of  gems;  and  the  yellow,  the  Oriental  topaz. 
Sapphires  are  sometimes  substituted  for  diamonds,  by 
exposiuK  them  to  a  strong  heat,  which  destroys  their 
colour,  but  improves  their  hardness  and  transparency; 
and  this  kind  of  fraud  would  bo  diflioult  to  detect  by 
any  one  who  was  not  a  good  judge  of  these  gems,. 

Corundum,  or  adamantine  spar,  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  sapph'rt-,  and.  with  the  exception  of  the  diamond, 
is  the  hardt-iit  sut  unce  known.  It  is  almost  a  puro 
crystallised  alumina,  consisting  of  more  than  ninety  per 
cent,  of  that  substance,  with  a  little  silica  and  iron.  It 
is  found  in  India,  China,  and  some  parts  of  Europe  ||  and 
is  used  in  the  Eaat  for  the  same  jiurposes  to  which  dia- 
mond powder  is  applied  in  England.  Emery,  so  called 
from  Cape  Erneri,  in  the  island  of  Naxos,  is  but  a 
variety  of  corundum,  with  an  admixture  of  iron,  which 
gives  to  it  a  bluish-gray  colour.  From  its  extreme 
hardness,  its  powder  is  largely  employed  in  tha  polish- 
ins  of  glass  and  metals,  and  in  the  cutting  of  gems  and 
other  minerals — all  of  which  a.e  abraded  by  it,  with 
the  exception  of  the  diamond.  Emery-powder  is  pre- 
pared by  grinding  the  mineral  in  stisel  milli ;  it  is 
afterwards  asrorted  into  parcels  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness,  by  e^^itating  it  with  water,  and  separating  the 
particles  which  deposit  themselves  at  dilTorent  stages— 
the  finest  being  the  last  which  subside,  Emery  paper 
and  emery  cloth  are  prepared  like  common  sand  paper 
— namely,  by  coating  the  fabrics  with  a  strong  aize  of 
glue,  gum,  flour,  and  alum,  upon  which  the  powder  is 
sifted  while  the  size  is  cufficieutly  soft  to  retain  it. 

The  ruby,  found  chiefly  in  the  sand  of  rivers  iu 
Ceylon,  Pegu,  and  Mysore,  is  also  of  various  colours — 
the  Bcarlet-cvloiired  being  distinguished  as  spinelh  ntby  ; 
the  pale  or  rose-red,  balasi  ruby  ;  and  the  yellowish- 
red,  rubicelle.  Rubies  from  two  to  six  carats  are  rare, 
and  when  of  this  size,  and  of  the  fine  deep  cochineal  red 
so  much  prized,  fall  little  short  of  the  diamond  in  value. 
The  topaz  likewise  preaonts  various  shades  between 
yellow  and  wine-colour;  bat,  from  its  large  per  ceutoge 
of  silica,  is  harder  than  either  of  the  preceding.  The 
best  varieties  are  known  ajj  the  Brazilian,  the  Saxon, 
Siberian,  and  Scotch. 

The  garnet, another  well-known  mineral, belongs  to  the 
same  section,  the  varieties  being  esseiitiaily  of  alumina, 
with  silica,  magnesia,  iron,  &o.  The  most  valuable  is  the 
precious  garnet,  almondine,  or  cvibuncle,  which  is  com- 
monly a  transparent,  red,  and  beautiful  mineral,  either 
crystallised,  or  in  roundish  grains.  It  is  found  in  Ceylon, 
Pegu,  and  Greenland.  The  pyrope,  a  blood-red  variety, 
found  in  Germajiy  and  Ceylon,  is  perfectly  transparent, 
and,  in  roundish  or  angular  grains,  Ik  perhaps  next 
in  value.  The  common  garnet  is  not  transparent  like 
the .  preceding,  and  is  most  frequently  of  a  dull-red  or 
blackish-brown.  It  is  found  plentifully  in  Scotland, 
Sweden,  and  other  countries,  where  the  primitive  rocks 
abound;  bt^t  comparatively  few  specimens  are  fit  for  the 
jeweller.  The  block  garnet,  or,  more  properly,  melanite, 
.■«  a  mineral  found  iu  volcanic  rocks,  and  worked  into 
necUaxM  a^,  Naples. 

)!:.;'«raid— Beryl— Amethyst— Camelian,  4to. 
In  these  the  pi-edominant  ingredient  is  silica;  they 
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may  be  culled  -IliceouK  ftemn,  jutt  m  the  nibjr  Md  up- 
phire  roiffht  be  it^lod  aliiminoui,  or  the  dUmond  car- 
iMiiMeoue.  The  ememld  ia  one  of  the  moet  etteemed, 
beins  of  »  liMutiful  green  colour,  and  occurring  in 
priniiatii  'TTrtoli.  It  Odtiiiiits  evKcntiallj  of  jilioa, 
with  ft  nnall  per  ceutAge  of  ftlumimv  «nd  jflucin*,  the 
colouring  matter  l)eing  oxide  of  nhroiiiiuin.  The  <ii.o«t 
•nieralde  iiw  brought  from  Peru  and  nnusil;  the  ininee 
from  which  the  nucionti  obtainoil  their  lupply  are  t.M 
to  have  been  in  Upper  Kmrpt.  Fii  cmeraldi  are  ex- 
tremely rare;  and  one  of  Ttiuv  carat  f  approvetl  hue, 
and  well  cut,  if  worth  about  ;ei60.  iKiry)  ditfere  little 
from  emerald  exce))t  in  colour — tho  latter  name  era- 
bracing  the  green  rariotiuK,  tho  former  ali  thow  that 
are  tiiigoit  leu  or  more  with  yellow  or  blue,  or  are  alto- 
gether  i.-olourletM.  Ileryli  are  found  in  Siberia,  France, 
the  United  Htatei,  and  in  Brazil,  the  latter  country 
furnishing  the  brilliant  variety  known  ai  tho  precioui 
beryl,  or  aiun-marino.  lloliotrcipo,  or  bloodnlotte,  ia 
another  common  dceu-grucn  »i)ioeou«  miiK^ral,  lorae- 
what  translucent,  and  often  variegAted  with  blood-red 
epota-  whence  it*  common  appellation.  It  U  found  in 
Siberia,  in  Iceland,  and  the  Hebrides,  but  chiefly  in 
India,  which  fumi«he«  tho  finest  apecimens.  It  w  in 
request  among  the  Chinese  as  an  ornament  to  their 
girdlo-dospR. 

Amethyst  is  a  pure  rock-crystal,  of  a  purpliih-violet 
colour,  and  of  great  brilliancy.  It  is  found  in  India, 
in  (Jennany,  Sweileii,  and  Hpatn,  but  chiefly  in  Itrazil, 
and  is  in  great  request  for  cutting  into  seals,  bracelets, 
and  brooches.  '  Some  of  the  ancient  vases  and  cup»,' 
eays  Brando, '  are  composed  of  this  mineral,  and  it  was 
an  opinion  among  the  Persians  that  wine  drunk  out  of 
such  cups  would  not  intoxicate;  hence  its  name  from 
the  Greek  amethy^ot.'  The  cairngorm  of  the  lapidary 
is  another  crystallised  quartz,  of  various  hues,  and 
Dearly  transparent.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
mountain  Cairngorm  in  Inverness-shire,  and  is  much 
used  ad  an  ornamental  stone  in  this  country. 

Agate,  chalcedony,  n|u.l,  camelian,  sardonyx,  jasper, 
and  some  kindred  substancee^  may  be,  without  much 
impropriety,  reganlcd  as  ni  irely  varieties  of  the  same 
mineral,  having  ditferont  co',,.,??  ami  degrees  of  trans- 
parency. They  are  fount?  ii;  iv.  st  countries,  and  are 
used  for  scaSa,  Ijrooches,  r.irt;ci  5,'  ■■.  nd  other  ornamental 
pur|>08e8 — the  larger  tv  >Uw  ■  ;■  mass  being  often 
fashionetl  into  cups  iiut  •  u^.i,  'amclians  and  opals 
are  perhaps  the  mosw  itlaofble.  wmo  specimens  of  the 
Oriental  opal  being  worth  rtoubi-  the  pnce  of  a  sapphire 
of  the  same  size.  This  variety  is  sometimes  known  oe 
the  Nonnius  opal,  from  the  senator  Nonnius,  the  p<)s- 
testor  of  the  famous  opal  of  Rome,  worth  20,0C0  ses- 
terces, who  preferred  banishment  to  partins  with  it  to 
Antony.  The  caf»-ei/e  opal,  so  called  from  its  present- 
ing )ui  eflfulgent  pearly  light,  like  the  changeable  reflec- 
tions of  the  eye  of  a  ciit,  ib  another  siliceous  mineral  or 
quaitz,  interspersed  with  filaments  of  asbestos.    It  is 

*  Camro  (a  word  of  Oricntd  origin)  Is  the  term  applied  to 
Kimis  of  vnrimu  colourtt  fculpturcd  In  relief.  'The  .it  "' 
cngravins  »n  Renn,'  nays  Brsnde,  'boasts  of  high  antiq<i  ..», 
bavlag  been  prsctlsotl  with  various  degrees  of  sncoem  by  the 
Kgyptlana,  Greeks,  and  Itomans.  It  was  again  revived  in 
Italy  in  the  fifteenth  rintury,  ?nd  is  oven  at  the  preeoal  day 
cultivated  with  groat  avidity  and  conriderable  luccess.  The 
oa>neMof  the  ancients  were  usually  confined  to  the  agate,  onyx, 
and  ard,  which,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  their  strata,  were 
butwr  aecommodat«d  to  a  display  nf  the  artist's  talents  j  but 
the,  are  aim  ocoasicoially  found  executed  an  opal,  beryl,  or 
emerald,  and  ernn  on  a  sort  of  factitious  stone,  the  yilrum 
nbiidianum  of  I'llny,  distinguished  by  the  modems  as  the 
HDtiqiie  paste.  One  0'.  th?  most  famous  cameos  is  the  onyx  at 
present  in  I'orts,  coiiod  the  ajmOieotit  ofAujuitui.  It  is  one  foot 
in  height  and  ton  inches  in  width.'  To  this  we  nuy  mid,  that 
a  cheap  hind  of  cameo  bae  recently  be<-n  prepared  from  Umo 
shells  found  on  the  ooosts  of  Africa  and  Rradl.  These  dwells 
have  two  layers,  the  ground  lieing  either  of  a  pale  eoHbe  c&lvt  j', 
or  of  a  reddish  orange,  and  tho  figure  of  a  nacreous  srhlte. 
CiMsp  imitation  cameo*  are  alio  exteaaively  manufoetured  In 
glass  enameL 
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found  •hlofly  In  Ceylon  .v,n  V  t'-. .;  ^ndlAn  petilniula,  wid 
is  held  in  great  MtfmAtlou  amcng  gna  fanciers.  When 
the  late  king  of  Candy's  Jewels  w«r«  bn^ught  to  the 
bamnxtr  in  lA>ndon,  in  1A20,  a  speciuvm,  which 
mcaiured  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  brought  up- 
wards of  i;4(Mi.  Moeha-ttmt,  also  in  some  repute,  ir 
«emi-transnar«nt  chalcedony,  enclueing  various  raiiiiio 
forms  produced  by  oxide  of  iron,  or  other  luetalh. 
substances,  but  sometimes  also  by  the  prewMioe  of  vegi 
table  bodies,  such  as  mosses.  Tue  finest  nru  f(  nd  in 
Quzerat,  but  receive  their  name  from  being  bi  >ught 
from  Mocha.  The  onyx,  tr  much  admired  by  the 
ancients,  is  a  species  of  afu.',  <■  which  the  all)ceou^ 
particles  are  arrangi-il  in  e  tHuv.v^ng  hori^ntal  Inyeiii 
of  opaque  whili-  uini  Iraujiuovnt  blue,  gray,  or  brown. 
It  is  employed  for  cameos,  the  figure  being  cut  out 
of  the  opaque  white,  and  tlio  dark  port  forming  tlii> 
ground,  or  vice  veriA.  It  is  most  valuable  when  tlie. 
colours  are  in  strong  contrast,  and  when  tho  layer 
is  thick  enough  to  give  a  high  relief  to  the  object 
engraved. 

'I'he  district  of  Cambay  in  India,  yields  agates, 
dtalcedonies,  carneliiins,  and  jaspers  of  every  variety, 
and  of  eiHirmous  size;  and  these,  now  so  common  in 
the  market,  arc  known  by  the  general  numo  of  Cambai/ 
Stones.  Oroat  numbers  of  people  find  constant  em- 
plo^ment  in  quarrying  these.  When  first  taken  from 
the  rock,  their  colours  are  fuiiii  and  tracings  imperfect. 
They  are  first  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  uir,  ami 
afterwards  heated  nearly  to  i-ednesd  by  a  slow  fire  of 
wood  or  cow-dung.  Under  thin  process  the  colours 
come  out  in  tho  greatest  brilliancy,  They  are  now  out 
up  by  the  common  lapidaries'  wheel,  and  p*  iishod  in 
the  usual  way  with  emery  or  ground  corundum.  (Cut- 
ting is  but  rarely  resorted  to :  in  general  the  stones  are 
chipped  as  nearly  to  tho  required  fonn  aa  possible,  and 
theu_  gr<und  with  emery  and  polished.  They  funii  a 
considerable  article  of  sale  in  the  Bombay  ma-'xet,  and 
are_  imported  in  immense  quantities  by  tho  London 
lapidaries,  who  improve  their  polish,  and  alter  thei: 
forms  into  sucu  as  may  be  considered  most  stvlcablc. 
The  Bombay  brooch  and  nccklano  pieces,  paper-foldeta, 
finger-rings,  shirt-buttons,  earring-drops,  &c.  are  those 
most  freauei'lly  found  ou  sale. 

Lapis-Iazuli,  or  azure-stone,  at  one  time  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  is  another  precious  mineral,  whoHc 
chief  constituents  are  silica  and  alumina.  Its  priiici}i,i.l 
localities  are  China,  Persia,  and  Siberia,  where  it  occurn 
in  massive,  but  nvrely  in  regular  crystals.  The  finer 
specimens  arc  prized  by  the  lapidary;  but  by  fi*r  tiio 
most  important  application  of  the  substance  is  to  the 
production  of  ultramarine  —  a  pigment  which,  till  of 
late,  was  more  precious  than  gold.  Within  these  fvw 
years,  however,  the  chemist  '<tts  succeeded  in  produchi;; 
an  artificial  ultramarine,  possessing  all  the  properties 
of  the  native  pigment,  and  at  such  a  rate  that  several 
pounds  weight  can  be  procured  for  what,  a  dozen  years 
ago,  would  scarcely  have  purchased  a  single  ounce. 

Calcareous  Spars. 

.Several  of  the  calcareous  spars  ,\re  of  groat  lieauty 
and  transparency,  but  in  general  their  softness  and 
frangibility  prevent  them  from  being  employed  for 
ornamental  purposes.  Iceland  .spar,  so  called  from  the 
largest  and  most  transparent  specimens  being  found 
there,  is  a  rhomboidal  carbonate  of  lime,  much  used  for 
ex])eriments  on  tho  double  refraction  and  polarisation 
of  light.  Fluor  tpar  is  a  common  tuineta!  product, 
found  in  many  places,  but  in  great  beauty  and  abun- 
dance in  Derbyshire.  It  is  a  fluoride  of  calcium, 
occurring  in  crystals  and  in  nodules  of  various  colours, 
and  often  very  prettily  banded.  The  nodular  spcti- 
mens  are  occasionally  worked  into  beads,  brooches,  and 
other  oniameutal  purposes ;  but  chiefly  manufactured 
into  va*e«,  toilet-boxes,  jars,  and  such-like  articleif. 
The  acid  of  fluor  spar,  when  disengaged,  is  used  in 
etching  on  glass  (p.  331);  and  the  sy»r  itself  is  owa- 
sionally  employed,  under  the  blowpipe,  as  a  flux  foe 
promoting  tu«  fusion  of  other  minerals. 
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Tub  peculiar  luUro  of  the  mettilt,  arising  out  of  their 
opacity  and  n-rtoctive  power  with  rc^ani  to  iiKht,  their 
conduction  of  heut  and  electricity,  their  deuMty,  fuii- 
hility,  ductility,  malleability,  and  the  lil    ,  arc  luaturoH 
which,  though  diflerinK  in  ea<;h,  yet  rviMlily  <li«tingulih 
thotn  ai  a  claiR  from  all  other  lubataiicat.     It  ii  thii 
densit^y  and  hanlncu  in  lonie,  thii  ductility  and  n.al- 
leability  in  other*,  and  the  fiioility  with  which  many 
of  them  can  be  amalgamated,  that  haw  rendered  them 
huch  valuable  aidi  to  hinuan  progreu,  and  made  them 
available  for  almost  evorjr  puqioie  of  utility  or  orna- 
ment.    Without   them,   indeed,  any  high   dugree   of 
civiliiatioD  were  impoHHiblo;  they  are  OHMintiul  tu  every 
proceM  in  agriculture,  architecture,  machinery,  navifru- 
tion — to  every  art,  in  fine,  which  marki  the  advnn 
nicnt  of  mankind  from  tliu  lowest  Htagoi  of  barl> 
A«  elementary  aubntances,  their  scientifu'  di«ti 
have  been  dotiiiled  under  CiiKMisTBr;  wi 
direct  attentiiiii  to  their  history,  the  locuin, 
fouiiil,   the  nodes  of  obtaining  and  preparing 
t!     purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  their 
vaiiues,  and  oli    r  ])articulars  of  economic  iiuporu. 

OEOLOaiCAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  metals,  as  found  in  nature,  are  seldom  or  never 
in  a  state  of  purity.  It  is  tiiio  tliut  the  miuer  occa- 
sionallj  detects  a  fm^'inent  of  nativo  gold,  native 
silver,  and  the  like;  >  lat  is,  specimens  of  gold  and 
silver,  pure  and  ductile  as  from  the  crucible  of  the 
chsmist ;  but  such  frngincnts  are  rare,  and  bear  no 
appreciable  proportion  to  the  quantity  which  occurs  in 
the  crude  state  <i{  ores,  Tlieae  i"v  are  sulphurctn,  car- 
bo.nates,  oxidcH,  kc.  mingled  w.th  earthy  impurities, 
generally  situated  in  veins,  Bomctimea  disseminated 
through  rocky  mfisses.  rarely  in  beds  or  strata,  and 
distributed  through  tl'  fonnations  of  all  eras,  but 
mopu  especially  througli  those  of  the  primary  and  tran- 
sition scries.  Thus  iron,  the  most  faniilinr  and  useful 
of  oil  the  metals,  occurs  in  more  llian  twenty  different 
mineral  states,  being  combined  with  carbon,  oxygen, 
sulphur,  ])liosphorus,  &c. ;  is  found  in  veins  traversing 
different  fonnations  ;  is  disseminated  through  \  arious 
rocks,  so  as  to  give  to  them  a  ferruginous  aspect ;  and, 
ax  clay-ironstone,  is  interstratificd  with  the  cliivs  and 
shiilcs  of  the  coal-measures.  To  arrange  ninl  classify 
the  ores  is  the  study  of  the  mineralogist;  ti  Jcteniiine 
tliclr  value,  or  the  amount  of  metal  they  contain,  is 
the  art  of  the  chemist;  to  rai:'o  them  fror  their  varifivs 
positions,  is  the  labour  of  tlic  minor;  i  separate  tlio 
mctul  from  the  earthy  impurities  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated, is  the  work  of  the  nietallurgisf ;  and  to  fashion 
it  into  implements,  utensils,  and  nmciiincs,  is  the  call- 
ing of  the  founder,  blacksmith,  nlachj!l■l^t,  cutler,  and 
others.  As  with  the  ores  of  iron,  so  "iih  tliose  of  the 
other  metals,  only  that  few  of  the;  can  be  said  to 
occur  stratified  like  the  clay  or  carbonaceous  ironstone. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  respective 
metals  always  lie  in  separate  veins — that  copjier,  for 
example,  is  alw.iys  the  only  metal  found  in  a  copper 
vein;  or  lead  in  a  so-called  vein  of  lead.  The  fuct  is, 
that  though  some  one  metal  genorally  predominates, 
three,  four,  or  even  more  metii. -,  riay  be  fctrungcly 
combined  and  intermixed  with  tlie  sanie  veinstone. 
In  our  own  island,  the  vein  wli;  li  contains  lead  as  the 
principal  metal,  often  embodit  silver,  zinc,  and  cobalt: 
platuia  is  generally  afsociatcd  with  gold;  manganese 
not  unfrequently  with  iron. 

Rcap«ctin<;  the  origin  of  the  metals,  geology  and  che- 
mistry afford  us  no  certain  knowledge.  We  cannot 
tell  why,  or  in  what  manner,  the  Creator  has  formed 
cold,  or  silver,  or  iron,  any  more  than  we  can  tell  \rhj 
be  has  created  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  any  other  Bo-colled 
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tltmentary  iubit»n(«.  Invoftigatlon  hiu,  no  doubt, 
collected  a  vast  a>W)unt  of  accurate  data  ai  io  th« 
iktui-e  of  veins,  and  the  ores  which  fill  thorn;  and  we 
.11  apecuUte  with  some  degree  of  uertainty  as  to  the 
cuiixei  which  have  contributed  to  these  reiulti.  We 
see  that  lubtunaneous  and  igneous  forces  have  at 
various  epochs  upheaved  and  rent  asunder  the  stony 
cruiC  of  the  globe ;  that  the  finurei  so  produced  have 
l>een  subsequently  tilled  with  mineral  matter,  diftijriug 
widely  in  kind  from  the  rock  in  which  it  is  enclosed; 
and  that,  incorporated  with  this  minenl  inatris  or 
veiuHtone,  occur  varioiu  metallic  ore*  in  films,  strinss, 
crystals,  or  amorphous  masses.  Out  whetlier  this  vein- 
stone,  with  its  associated  metals,  has  been  the  result  of 
infiltration  from  above  when  (hat  portion  of  the  globe 
was  under  water,  of  sublin>4tion  worn  igneous  sources 
"ncath,  or_  of  long-continued  chemical  and  electrir  f 
"8,  science  has  not  been,  nor  may  ever  be,  able  l 
.nc ;  and  even  if  it  could  determine,  still  the 
■11  would  remain — Whence  the  substances  we 
<ate  metallic  \  Are  they  further  devslopmimts  of 
I'i  .ously  existing  bodies  1  Are  any  or  all  of  them 
truiisinutable  one  into  another  under  the  operation  of 
certain  natural  agencies  1  Or  are  they,  in  reality,  ele- 
mentary substances,  each  after  its  own  kind  I  These 
are  quoKtions  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Bcieiitii  :;  in  all  ages;  years  and  lives  have  been  spent 
iu  a'. Lumpting  a  solution;  and  yet,  except  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  more  correct  data  whereujion  to  pursue 
the  inquir}',  man  is  no  nearer  to  a  satisfactory  answer. 
It  would  be  a  strange  revelation  indeed,  if  we  could 
detect  nature  elaborati^ifr  sulwtances  having  so  many 
different  aspects  and  ])rupertie8  from  the  same  source; 
and  more  wonderful  still,  if  the  chemist,  imitating  her 
processes,  could  ac'  iplish  the  like  results.  Laying 
aside,  ho.vever,  the  ^  high  aspirations,  we  observe  in  the 
present,  day  many  w, iters  containing  iron,  copper,  lead, 
and  the  like,  in  solution,  which  waters,  gathering  these 
ores  from  existing  sources,  transport  them  to  new  loca- 
lities, \vl  "I'c  they  combine  with  other  substances,  and 
form  new  deposits,  as  bog-iron  ore,  cupriferous  marls,  or 
aui  ifcroLis  sand.  In  time  these  sands,  marls,  and  bog- 
sili  liccnme  true  rocky  strata,  cither  to  present  pheno- 
mci.a  ni  alogous  to  the  clay-ironstone  of  the  coal-mea- 
sures, c  ;  if  subjected  to  igneous  and  other  forces,  to 
contribute,  it  may  be,  to  the  formation  of  new  metallic 
veins.  The  openitions  of  nature  are  ever  in  progress; 
each  stage  presenting  new  phases,  which  gradually 
merge  into  those  tliat  follow,  and  never  exhibiting  any 
a]>pearai)ce  which  can  suggest  to  the  mind  the  idea  of 
an  ultimate  completion. 

Beds— Veins. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  chief  forms 
in  which  the  metalliferous  ores  occur  arc  reins,  beds,  or 
fragmentary  deposits.  In  the  last  of  these  the  ore  is 
associated  with  sand,  gravel,  and  other  superficial 
debris,  which  has  evidently  been  transported  by  allu- 
Aial  agency  from  mountain  metalliferous  districts. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  geological  complexity  ;  tlio 
matrix  in  which  the  ore  originally  lay  has  been  disin- 
tegrated by  atmospheric  forces,  and  its  frnjrments  borne 
do>vn  by  rains  a'.id  streams  to  the  valleys  in  which 
they  now  occur.  The  origin  of  metalliferous  beds  or 
strata,  whether  in  the  older  or  more  recent  forma- 
tions, is  almcfst  as  iipparent.  The  stratum,  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  earthy  matter,  is  a  true  sedi- 
mentary rock)  and  has  evidently  been  deposited  in 
waters  holding  in  solution  a  notable  amount  of  the  metal 
iu  question,  which,  uniting  with  the  earthy  matter,  de- 
termined the  ctuality  of  the  matris.  Every  stratified 
rock,  indeed,  is  less  or  more  impregnated  with  one  or 
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other  of  the  metals,  but  it  ia  only  those  in  which  the 
metallio  ingredient  ia  peculiarlv  abundant  that  demand 
the  attention  of  the  miner.  Veina,  however,  are  the 
principal  foima  in  which  metallic  orea  are  distributed 
throughout  the  crust  of  the  globe.  A  description  of 
those  of  Cornwall  will  almost  suffice  for  those  of  ereiy 
other  country,  as  the  differences  are  comparatively  un- 
important to  the  general  observer. 

A  vein  may  bo  said  to  resemble  a  deep_  cleft  or 
nnt  in  a  clayey  field,  which  has  been  subjected  for 
gome  time  to  the  desiccating  influences  of  the  sun. 
This  cleft,  whatever  may  be  its  de^th,  must  of 
oourae  have  a  direction  under  ground,  either  slanting 
or  perpendicular;  and  if  we  suppose  it  filled  with 
metallw  ore,  we  form  the  idea  of  a  vein,  or,  as  it  is 
termed  in  Cornwall,  a  lode;  if  we  suppose  the  cleft 
filled  with  any  other  stony  substance,  we  can  imagine 
what  is  called  a  non-metalliferous  vein,  of  which  there 
are  many,  sometimes  pursuing  their  own  exclusive 
oou^s,  and  at  others  intersecting  the  metalliferous 
veins.  The  direction  of  the  lodes  is  by  no  means  acci- 
dental, but  nearly  determinate.  They  usually  strike  east 
and  west,  and  dip  or  underlie  either  towards  the  north 
or  south;  while  the  non-metalliferous  veins,  which  run 
north  and  south,  dip  either  towards  the  east  or  west. 
The  cases  in  which  metalliferous  veins  assume  a  north 
Mid  south  direction  are  few,  and  chiefly  foreign.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  metalliferous  lodes,  as  we 
have  siud,  cross  each  other;  and,  as  a  leading  fact,  the 
intersection  of  two  lodes  at  a  small  angle  is  productive 
of  good  ore.  Should,  however,  a  copper  lode  pass 
through  a  tin  lode,  the  copper  lodf  invariably  divides 
the  tin  one,  and  generally  heaves  it  out  of  its  course, 
to  the  frequent  perplexity  and  loss  of  the  miner.  All 
mining  experience  of  a  general  character  is,  neverthe- 
less, sometimes  set  at  defiance;  for,  in  the  small  space 
of  one  little  hUl,  instances  may  be  found  in  which 
veins  of  almost  every  description  dip  or  underlie  in 
numerous  du'ections,  traversmg  each  other  in  such  a 
manner  as  completely  to  baffle  the  miners;  but  it  is 
an  ascertained  fact,  that  there  are  seldom  or  never,  in 
ike  tame  district,  two  series  of  metalliferous  veins  run- 
ning at  right  angles  to  each  other.  On  an  average,  the 
direction  of  the  Cornish  lodes  are  about  4  degrees  south 
of  true  west,  and  their  dip  or  inclination  about  60  or 
70  degrees  from  the  horizon. 

The  length  of  no  one  lode  has  as  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily traced,  though  some  of  them  have  been  followed 
for  two  or  three,  or  even  four  or  five  miles;  nor  has  the 
miner  ever  yet  seen  the  bottom  of  one,  although  there 
are  several  mines  in  Cornwall  upwards  of  1000  feet  in 
depth  tcom  the  surface,  and  two  or  three  about  1 300 
feet  deep.  The  lodes  dififer  exceedingly  in  respect  of 
width,  in  which,  indeed,  they  vary  from  a  mere  line  to 
forty  or  fifty  feet.  On  the  average,  they  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  three  and  a-half  feet  wide.  Lodes  of  from 
one  to  three  feet  in  width  are  usually  less  intermixed 
with  foreign  and  troublesome  si.bstances  than  those 
which  are  wider.  A  vein  of  'An  in  a  mine  called 
Whealan  Coates  was  only  threi  inches  wide,  and  yet 
proved  so  rich  as  to  be  worth  working.  Some  of  the 
veins  containing  copper  in  Uerland  mine  did  not  exceed 
aix  inches  in  width ;  and  after  continuing  this  thickness 
for  a  few  fathoms,  eventually  passed  away  east  and  west 
in  mere  strings ;  but  they  yielded  ore  of  a  very  rich 
character.  In  the  next  hill  there  was  also  a  very  pro- 
ductive vein  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  feet  in  width. 

The  compositions  of  the  lodes  or  veins  are  as  variable 
as  the  nature  of  the  rocks  through  which  they  pass. 
By  far  the  greater  number  consist  of  matter  similar  to 
that  of  the  contiguous  or  intersected  rock;  but  many 
also  contain  large  intermixtures  of  quartz.  These  in- 
gredients occasionally  occur  in  separate  streaka  or  striae, 
out  for  the  most  part  they  are  mingled  without  regu- 
larity or  order,  and  throughout  them  are  dispersed  the 
metallic  ores.  Sometimes  these  are  aggregated  very 
thickly,  and  very  generally  occur  in  large  irregular 
lumps  or  patches,  called  huncTies,  connected  with  each 
other  by  small  films  or  threads  of  ore.  At  other  times 
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the  ore  is  very  iparingly  anilnkled  ih^vngh  the  whole 
of  the  easily  matter  of  the  vein,  and  in  aome  rare 
inatanoes  it  forms  the  larger  part  of  its  contenta.  The 
sides  of  metalliferous  veins  are  usually  very  deter- 
minate, being  covered  by  a  hard  dark-coloured  crust- 
called  by  the  miner  the  walls  of  the  vein. 

We  have  noticed  that  there  ia  a  aecond  aeries  of 
veina,  called  non-metalliferous  vema,  which  run  north 
and  aouth;  that  ia,  nearly  at  right  anglea  to  the  metal- 
liferous lodes.  When  these  vems  are  chiefly  composed 
of  quartz,  they  are  locally  denominated  cross-courses; 
and  when  consisting  mostly  of  clay,  they  are  named 
flucans.  Their  general  direction,  when  accurately 
traced,  is  about  south-east  and  north-west.  Their 
dimenbions  are  variable,  being  perhaps  on  an  average 
about  two  feet ;  theur  dip,  too,  fluctuates,  but,  as  a 
{leneral  rule,  it  is  greater  from  the  horizon  than  that 
of  the  lodes.  The  clay  with  which  the  flucans  are 
filled  invariably  partakes  of  the  same  character  as  the 
contiguous  rock.  Tin  and  copper  ores  are  occasionally 
found  in  small  quantities  in  the  cross  veins,  and  in 
two  or  three  instances  silver  and  its  ores  have  also  oc- 
curred to  some  amount.  The  chief  metallic  produce, 
however,  of  this  class  of  veins  is  lead  ore;  but  this  they 
seldom  yield  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lodes  which  have 
been  productive  of  other  metals.  Indeed  it  is,  as  has 
been  stated  above,  a  general  law  in  Cornwall,  that  two 
series  of  productive  metalliferous  veins,  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  are  very  seldom  or  never  found  in  the 
same  district.  Both  the  lodes  and  the  cross  veins 
ramify  and  divide;  and  whilst  the  part  which  in  one 
place  is  large  will  sometimes,  within  a  short  distance, 
dwindle  and  die  away,  the  portion  which  is  small, 
where  the  other  is  rich,  will  often,  within  a  small 
space,  enlarge  and  become  productive. 

As  these  two  series  of  vems — the  lodes  and  the  cross 
veina — ^run  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  they  of  course 
frequently  meet  and  intersect.  In  a  few  instances  the 
lodes  traverse  the  cross  veins,  but  in  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases  the  cr^is  veins  cut  through  the  lodes. 
Occasionally,  the  cross  vein  simply  intersects  the  lode; 
but  more  generally  displacements,  provinciaUy  termed 
heaves,  attend  their  contuct.  If,  for  exampl ;,  a  cross 
vein,  in  its  north  or  south  course,  meets  with  a  lode 
containing  copper  or  tin,  the  last  seems  to  have  been 
split,  as  it  were,  into  numerous  little  branches  by  the 
first,  which  generally  pursues  its  uninterrupted  course 
straight  forwards.  Another  efl!ect,  too,  of  a  much 
more  extraordinary  kind,  is  produced  by  this  intru- 
sive cross  vein.  In  searching  for  the  tin  or  copper 
lode  on  the  other  side  of  this  north  and  south  vein,  a 
lengthened  period  {reqrently  elapses  before  the  fugitive 
can  be  disco/cred.  Notwithstanding  the  experience  of 
the  miners,  forty  years  have  sometimes  passed  over 
before  the  search,  though  carried  on  with  vigour  and 
great  expense  and  labour,  has  proved  successful.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  simple  task  for  the  mining  engineer  to 
lay  down  a  law  for  the  recovery  of  the  lode.  Instances 
have  been  known  in  which  it  has  been  again  found  120 
or  even  460  feet  north  or  south  of  its  original  course. 
The  cross  vein  will  not  perhaps  generally  intersect  the 
lode  exactly  at  right  angles,  but  its  inclination  to  the 
course  of  the  lode  will  usually  be  such  as  to  produce  at 
the  intersection  an  obtuse  angle  at  one  side  of  the  lode 
and  an  acute  at  the  other  side;  and  it  is  thought,  by 
the  most  experienced  observers,  as  well  in  Saxony  as 
in  Cornwall,  that  the  second  portion  rif  the  lode  will 
more  frequently  be  discovered  on  the  side  of  the  obtuse 
angle,  formed  by  it  with  the  cross  course,  than  on  the 
side  of  the  acute  angle.  In  other  words,  on  whichever 
poi-tion  of  the  lode  we  approach  the  cross  vein,  the  other 
portion  will  be  found  towards  the  same  hand — namely, 
to  the  right.  There  are  other  kinds  of  interruption 
to  which  metalliferous  veins  are  subject,  though  far  less 
extensive  in  their  agency  than  the  cross  veins.  These 
are  denominated  slides,  and  generally  consist  of  clay  or 
argillaceous  matter.  (See  Oeoloqy.)  Their  direction 
is  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  contiguous  lodes;  but 
their  dip  or  underlie  being  either  greater  th&n,  or  op- 
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poMd  to,  that  of  the  latter,  therjr  inteneot  them  either 
in  a  horizontal,  or  more  or  leu  mclined  direotion. 

It  is  a  well-known  but  remarkable  fact,  that  some  of 
the  metallic  ores  lie  much  nearer  to  the  surface  than 
others.  Gold,  in  the  small  veins  of  it  which  are  spar- 
ingly distributed  through  some  of  the  rocks  in  Brazil 
and  elsewhere,  is  worked  by  open  cuttings  from  the 
surface.  Silver  is  found  in  some  foreign  mines  at  a 
depth  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  Ket,  while  the 
silver  mines  of  Mexico  are  of  a  much  more  consider- 
able depth.  Tin  is  also  found  at  shallow  depths,  of 
which  the  great  lode  of  the  Charleston  mines  in  Corn- 
wall fumiuies  a  good  example.  Lead  is  usually  met 
with  at  a  trifling  depth,  and  sliehtly  spotted  veins  of  it 
are  sometimes  to  be  observed  m  the  sides  of  brooks, 
and  in  the  rocky  channels  of  rivers.  Copper,  on  the  con- 
trary, generally  lies  deep,  and  the  enormous  deposits 
of  this  metal  found  in  Cornwall  are  generally  situated 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  Where 
tin  and  copper  are  found  together  in  the  same  vein,  the 
tin  commonly  occupies  the  upper  part,  and  disappears 
at  the  depth  at  which  the  copper  is  diccovered.  {Some- 
times, however,  the  ores  of  both  metals  occupy  the  vein 
together  to  a  great  depth,  as  at  the  Poldice  mine  near 
Kedruth.  On  referring  to  the  known  depths  to  which 
different  metals  extend,  it  will  be  found  that  those 
which  commonly  lie  near  the  surface,  as  lead,  zinc,  gold, 
and  occasionally  tin,  do  not  generally  penetrate  to  any 
great  depth;  while  those  which  lie  deeper,  as  copper 
and  silver,  are  worked  in  the  bottoms  of  our  deepest 
mines.  This  coincidence  may  be  the  result  of  a  natural 
law,  or  it  may  be  apparent,  and  consequent  only  upon 
the  limit  of  our  experience  and  knowledge. 

UININS  OPERATIONS. 

When  the  mineral  contents  of  a  district  are  entirely 
unknown,  the  operations  instituted  for  the  discovery  of 
lodes  must  be  founded  upon  the  general  presumptions 
furnished  by  geological  science  in  connection  with  min- 
ing experience,  as  metallic  veins  usually  present  no 
precise  traces  of  their  existence  at  the  surface.  The 
first  objects  of  pursuit,  in  such  circumstances,  to  the 
Cornish  miner,  tor  example,  are  what  he  denominates 
shade  or  shoad-atones.  These  stones  are  partially  rounded 
and  apparently  water-worn,  and  are  found  on  the  sur- 
face, or  at  veiy  small  depths  below  it.  Their  minera- 
logical  characters  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  contents 
of  the  lodes  in  the  vicinity,  of  which  they  are  presumed 
to  be  portions  removed  by  alluvial  action.  As,  how- 
ever, the  shoad-stones  contain  tin  ore,  a  careful  search 
for  them  has  been  constantly  kept  up,  and  their  increas- 
ing scarcity  will  probably  render  this  mode  of  discovery 
impracticable.  When  they  were  uncollected,  the  exa- 
miner might  commence  marking  their  presence  at  any 
given  spot,  and  then  trace  them  to  where  they  appeared 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  which  situation  was  pro- 
bably the  nearest  position  of  the  lode  itself.  Upon 
arriving  at  this  place,  he  would  cut  trenches,  or  dig 
small  shafts,  or  trial-pits,  to  ascertain  how  far  his  sus- 
picions were  well  founded. 

Should  the  precise  situation  of  the  vein,  whose  exist- 
ence has  been  ascertained  b>  tracing  the  shoad-stones, 
or  by  any  other  mode,  be  unobservable,  it  may  be  as- 
certained by  opening  trenches  in  the  alluvial  soil,  deep 
enough  to  expose  the  solid  rock ;  their  direction  being 
at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  analogy,  or  the  position 
of  other  veins  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  render  it 
probable  that  those  in  question  should  lie.  Supposing 
the  direction  or  strike  of  the  vein,  and  its  dip  or  under- 
lie, to  be  ascertained  either  by  the  shoding,  and  by 
sulking  a  few  shallow  pits  upon  it,  or  by  previous  ex- 
perience in  some  adjoining  mine,  the  further  explora- 
tion may  be  continued,  either  by  sinking  upon  its  course 
from  the  surface,  or  by  forming  a  horizontal  passage 
to  intersect  it,  which  is  commenced  from  a  valley,  or 
the  lowest  point  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  called 
an  adit.  This  last  plan,  however,  being  both  tedious 
and  costly,  is  seldom  adopted,  unless  there  is  a  toler- 
able cwtoiuty  of  its  remits  being  highly  favourable. 


Tlu  lode  and  iti  dinotioBf  being  dlioOTeNd  bj  tke 
meant  above  detailed,  the  next  pomt  ia  to  detennine 
the  site  of  the  thaft,  upon  some  oonvenient  spot  of 
ground.  If  the  (haft  ii  to  be  sunk  in  an  inclined  direo- 
tion upon  the  course  of  the  vein,  wh.'ch  is  frequently 
desirable,  the  site  is  not  lo  circunuoribed  as  when  it  u 
to  be  sunk  perpendicularly  upon  it.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  shaft  is  necessarily  commenced  on  that  side  to- 
wards which  the  vein  inclines  or  underlies,  and  at  such 
a  distance  from  its  appearance  at  the  surface  (or  out- 
crop) as  to  cut  the  vein  at  a  premeditated  depth,  which 
may  be  from  ten  to  thirty  fathoms,  in  accoraance  with 
the  means  of  the  adventurers,  and  with  their  knowledge 
of  the  quality  and  conditions  of  the  lode,  the  upper  por- 
tions of  which  are  seldom  productive. 

The  vein  being  cut,  the  shaft  may  be  continued  either 
perpendicularly,  and  through  the  vein,  or  obliquely,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  vein.  Should  the  lode  be  expected 
to  turn  out  profitably,  the  former  plan  will  be  adopted, 
as  it  will  be  ultimately  the  most  advantageous,  and 
will  enable  a  large  mine  to  be  carried  out.  But  if  the 
lode  is  questionable,  and  the  means  of  the  miner  the 
same,  the  latter  course  will  be  proceeded  upon,  as  it  is 
far  the  cheaper  one,  as  well  as  the  speedier. 

In  driving  the  second  and  the  succeeding  levels,  it  is 
clear  that  the  further  we  proceed  from  the  shaft  in 
each  direction,  the  greater  will  be  the  closeness  of  the 
air,  and  the  more  essential  will  ventilation  become.  It 
is  then  that  small  shafts,  called  winzes,  are  sur.k.  Thus 
a  communication  is  opened  between  all  the  levels,  each 
one  of  them  possessing  winzes  opening  upwards  from 
itself  to  the  next  superior  level,  and  also  others  open- 
ing downward?  from  itself  to  the  next  inferior  level,  by 
which  means  a  double  communication  with  the  atmo- 
sphere and  every  level  is  effected,  and  an  ascending  and 
descending  current  of  air  produced.  In  other  respects, 
the  system  of  ventilation  very  closely  resembles  that 
adopted  in  coal-mines.    (See  Mining  and  Minerals.) 

In  addition  to  their  utility  for  the  purposes  of  ven- 
tilation, winzes  are  equally  necessary  to  the  working 
out  of  the  ore  from  the  lode,  and,  indeed,  are  advan- 
tageous in  trying  its  value.  Unless  little  or  no  ore  has 
been  discovered  upon  the  opening  of  the  first  level, 
winzes  will  be  commenced  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the 
mining  operations;  and  when  the  ore  is  found  to  be 
tolerably  good,  they  will  be  opened  at  intervals  of 
twenty  or  thirty  fathoms  in  each  level.  Their  position 
will  be  especially  determined,  so  as  to  prove  the  richest 
and  most  promising  parts  of  the  vein,  and  to  avoid 
those  hard  and  unproductive  portions  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  unworthy  of  exploration.  As  far,  too, 
as  it  can  be  effected  in  accordance  with  these  views, 
the  position  o?  t^e  winzes  will  be  such  as  that  each 
of  tnem  m»y  come  about  midway  between  the  nearest 
two  above  '  c.  The  system  of  works,  therefore,  by  which 
the  lode  is  explored  and  the  mine  established,  is  not 
unlike  a  system  of  masonry,  if  the  horizontal  beddings 
of  the  stonework  be  supposed  to  represent  the  leveu, 
and  the  vertical  joints  the  winzes. 

When,  by  these  airangements,  the  lode  has  become 
divided  into  a  number  of  solid  rectangular  masses,  as 
just  described,  the  mine  will  have  been  brought  into  an 
effective  state  of  working,  and  parties  of  men  will  be 
set  to  raise  ores  from  all  the  most  productive  points. 
Where  the  vein  is  not  very  hard  and  stubborn,  the  ore 
may  be  broken  down  with  the  pick  and  wedge  only;  but 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  blast  the  rock  with  ^n- 
powder  or  gun-cotton,  by  which  mode  large  quantities 
of  ore  are  detached  at  every  '  shot.'  In  working  the 
ores  either  by  the  pick  or  the  blast,  the  men  usually 
work  upwards,  from  the  upper  part  of  one  level  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  one  above  it;  and  the  excava- 
tions are  so  arranged  that  the  ore  may  readily  fall 
down  to  the  level  below  them,  whence  it  is  canied  in 
tram-wagons  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  shaft,  and  i'' 
thence  raised  to  the  surface,  cither  by  a  horse  whim  :i 
by  a  steam-engine. 

Simultaneously  with  the  working  of  the  ore,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  carrying  off  the  water  which 
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i48ueg  from  the  rocky  tides  and  bottom  of  the  mine*. 
This  is  cenerally  effected  by  pumping  apparatus, 
moTod  either  by  water  or  steam-power.  In  tlie  early 
periods  of  mining  industry  wooden  pumps  alone  were 
employed;  but  they  have  been  for  many  yean  entirely 
superseded  by  iron  pumps,  which  admit  of  the  l\ft»  or 
columns  being  carried  to  a  great  height  without  the 
danger  of  leaking  or  bursting.  None  of  the  pumps 
used  in  mines  act  at  all  by  atmospheric  pressure,  as  m 
the  case  of  the  common  household  pump;  for  they  are 
invariably  arranged  in  lifts  of  considerable  height,  such 
as  from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms,  and  the  water  itself 
is  discharged  into  cisterns  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  lift, 
whence  it  is  raised  again  by  mechanical  means.  The 
whole  column  of  pumps  is  usually  worked  by  a  single 
pump-rod,  which  travei-ses  the  middle  of  it,  and  commu- 
nicates with  each  column  by  a  rod  attached  to  its  side. 
The  efficiency  of  a  steam-engine  for  mining  purposes 
is  estimated  by  a  standard  which  is  termed  duty,  and 
which  conveniently  and  accurately  defines  the  work 
performed,  with  reference  to  tuo  consumption  of  a 
given  quautity  of  coal.  By  the  duty  of  an  engine  is 
meant  the  number  of  pounds  (always  expressed  in 
millions)  of  water  which  have  been  raised  through  the 
height  of  one  foot  by  the  consumption  of  a  bushel  of 
coed;  the  data  for  this  calculation  being  the  quantity 
of  water  discharged  from  the  pumps  in  a  given  time, 
and  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  by  the  engine  in  the 
same  time.  In  1813,  a  system  for  the  registration  of 
the  duty,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  performances  of 
the  engines  working  in  Cornwall,  was  organised,  and  the 
results,  ascertained  monthl}-,  hare  since  been  published 
in  the  shape  of  monthly  reports.  In  considering  that 
some  of  the  most  powerful  engines  in  Cornwall  consume 
from  three  to  four  thousand  bushels  of  coal  per  month, 
that  some  mines  employ  several  such  engines,  and  that 
th.  aere  expense  of  drainage  is  not  unfrequently 
£12,j00  or  £13,000  per  annum,  the  immense  import- 
ance of  the  improvements,  the  results  of  which  are  just 
noticed,  will  be  at  once  understood.  The  Messrs  Lean 
estimate  .the  saving  to  the  county  effected  since  1813, 
upon  the  whole  number  of  engines  reportad,  to  amount 
to  a  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  in  the  year,  equi- 
valent in  value  to  £80,000  sterling  per  annum. 

A  mine  in  a  complete  working  condition  exhibits  a 
most  extensive  series  of  operations,  in  connection  with 

the  shaft,  the  lifting  and 
-•<^'",<^^  descending  by  ropes  and 

n  ^c-f.-v--'  pulleys,  the  dr-^iuage, the 

excavation,  the  ventila- 
tion, &u.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  and  in  the 
various  stages  in  which 
the  excavations  are  go- 
ing on  by  the  miners,  in 
their  attempts  to  follow 
the  lodes,  the  operations 
are  on  a  scale  which  sel- 
dom fails  to  surprise  the 
stranger.  AVhen  the 
levels  have  been  car- 
ried to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shaft, 
the  ventilation  will  ogair 
be  found  defective,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  com- 
munications by  winzes;  for  the  greater  the  distance  the 
current  of  air  is  carried,  the  more  feeble  it  plainly 
becomes.  This  deficiency  is  still  further  augmented 
by  the  increasing  number  of  the  men  now  employed  in 
the  works,  the  presence  of  a  great  number  ot  caudles, 
and  the  smoke  resulting  from  the  larger  employment 
of  gunpowder  in  the  process  of  blasting.  The  expense, 
too,  of  the  transport  of  ore  and  masses  of  rubbish  or 
deoda  to  the  shaft,  is,  on  account  of  its  greater  distance, 
much  more  considerable.  To  add  to  these,  we  have  the 
greater  expenditure  necessary  for  the  drainage  of  the 
water  from  the  mine,  and  for  the  support  of  its  passages 
and  roofs  by  timber,  or  by  rude  masonry.  In  addition 
to  the  circumstances  just  named,  the  irregular  distri- 
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bution  of  the  metalliferoui  portions  of  the  lode  will 
cause  inequality  in  the  workings,  and  will,  with  the 
other  matters,  render  the  sinking  of  one  or  more  shafts 
indispensable.  Again,  when  the  depth  becomes  very 
considerable,  many  of  the  first  shafts  are  rendered  in  a 
great  measure  useless,  either  from  their  being  inclined, 
and  thus  inconveniently  circumstanced  for  machinery, 
or  from  having  cut  the  lode  at  a  shallow  depth,  and 
thus  requiring  cross-cuts  progressively,  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  the  depth  and  inclination  or 
distance  of  the  lode  from  the  snaft.  Hence,  in  very 
deep  mines,  a  double  line  of  shafts  will  often  be  found 
to  range  along  the  course  of  the  principal  veins;  and 
sometimes  even  three  shafts  will  be  found  placed  oppo- 
site each  other,  and  intersecting  the  same  lode  succes- 
sively at  increased  depths.  In  such  cases,  while  the 
most  recent  shafts  are  used  for  drainage  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  ore  and  masses  of  rock,  the  older  and  more 
shallow  shafts  are  often  fitted  up  as  footways,  and 
serve  for  the  partial  ascent  and  descent  of  the  miners. 
In  some  of  the  large  Cornish  mines,  it  is  customary  to 
sink  two  new  shafts  within  a  few  fathoms  of  each 
other — one  being  of  large  dimensions,  and  intended  as  a 
drainage  or  engine-shaft ;  and  the  other  being  smaller, 
and  adapted  to  the  drawing  only  of  ore  and  stuff.  Both 
shafts  are  united  at  convenient  distances  by  cross-cuts. 
When  circumstances  i)ermit,  mines  are  entered,  as 
has  been  stated,  by  an  adit  in  a  hill-side,  instead  of  by 
shafts.  Of  this  character  are  the  openings  into  the 
lead-mines  of  the  north  of  England,  of  Derbyshire,  and 
of  North  Wales,  all  of  which  are  situated  in  the  car- 
boniferous limestone,  and  the  grits  and  shales  restuig 
upon  it.  In  some  valley,  where  the  edges  of  the  strata 
are  exposed  to  view,  a  spot  is  selected  from  which  it 
may  be  practicable  to  drive  a  level  upon  the  vein  itself, 
and  in  one  of  the  beds  known  to  bo  favourable  to  its 
productiveness.  The  progress  of  such  a  level  explores 
the  vein  most  efficiently,  and  opens  a  convenient  pas- 
sage for  the  extraction  of  the  ore.  In  the  case  of  frag- 
mentary deposits,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  turn  the 
debris  over  with  pick  and  shovel,  and  make  selection  of 
the  more  promising  fragments.  The  mining  of  strati- 
fied ores,  as  the  clay  or  carbonaceous  ironstone,  is  con- 
ducted precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  coal ;  but  being 
in  thinner  layers,  the  workings  are  not  upon  such  a 
costly  and  extensive  scale. 

METALLURGT. 

Metallurgy— from  ♦'"  Greek  metaUon,  and  ergon,  a 
work — is  the  art  of  \tmg  metals  from  their  ores; 

and  as  this  separati  mdertaken  only  with  a  view 

to  some  economic  \  .e,  the  term  may  be  regarded 
as  embracing  the  whole  art  of  working  in  metals,  from 
the  reduction  of  the  o;-e,  to  the  ultimate  application  of 
the  metallic  product.  With  respect  to  the  primary 
reducMo^,  ttiough  heat  be  the  grand  agent,  yet  so  dif- 
ferent ^.«  the  treatment  of  the  different  ores  as  to  dress- 
ing, roasving,  smelting  with  fluxes,  the  application  of 
anmlgams,  and  the  use  of  even  more  complicated  che- 
mical processes,  that  what  is  peculiar  in  each,  will  bo 
^est  adverted  to  under  our  notices  of  the  respective 
luetais,  which  are  here  tabulated  in  the  order  of  tlieir 
specific  gravities,  taken  at  60°  Fahrenheit: — 


Name. 

Sfttcife 
Grav. 

Point. 

DiKOfcrer.                  Date. 

Platinum, 

20-90 

ox.  bl.* 

Wood,    -        -        -        1741 

Gold,        -    - 

19-28 

2()I«° 

Known  to  the  Ancicntit. 

Tungsten, 

17-fil> 

ox.  bl. 

D-Klhuiart,        -        -    17«1 

Mercury,      • 

1.T47 

— 3'J» 

Known  lo  tho  Ancients. 

Pallndium,     • 

11-JU 

... 

Wollaston,     -       -       1(M3 

Lead,       -    - 

11-35 

012' 

Known  to  the  Ancients. 

Silver.    -    -    - 

10-47 

1«73° 

Known  to  the  Ancicntx. 

Bismuth,      - 

»'Ha 

497° 

ARricola,            -        •    WO 

Uranium, 

9()0 

ox.  hi. 

Klaproth,      •       -       1789 

Copper,    -    • 

8-«n 

ipgfi" 

KnoAvn  to  the  Ancients, 

Cadmium, 

»m 

442° 

Btronmeyer,      -       -    IBIS 

Cobalt,     -    - 

H'M 

28111° 

Brandt,          •        -        17.13 

Nickel,       -    • 

am 

28111° 

Cmnstedt,          -        -    1751 

Iron,        -    - 

7-7» 

3480° 

Known  to  the  Ancients, 

Molybdenum, 

740 

OX.  bl. 

niclm,  -        -        -        1703 

*  Ox.  bl.— Fusible  only  by  the  ozy-bydrogen  blowpi|io. 
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1741 
>  Ancicntn. 

-  iriii 

1  Ancients. 

1(!03 
I  AnclentH, 
)  AnoicntH. 

-  IMO 
17U0 

I  AnclentH. 
■  imii 

•    17S1 
AnclentH, 
1702 


Tin,      '.   •    ■ 
Zlno,       -    - 
Manganoie, 
Antimony, 
Tellurium,  - 
Arsenic,     -    - 
Titanium,    - 
Aluminium,  - 
MoRnedum, 
Sodium,     -    - 
Potanium,  • 
Cliromium 
Columblum, 
Rhodium, 
Iridium,     •    - 
Osmium, 
Cerium,     •    - 
Barium, 
Btrontiuin,     - 
Calcium, 
Lithium, 
Zirconium,  - 
Glucinium,     • 
Yttrium, 
Thorium,  -    ■ 
Vanadium,  ■ 
Lantanium,    • 
Pldymium,  • 
Krblum, 
Terbium,     - 
Ruthenium,  ■ 
Niobium, 
Pelopium, 


7M 
O'SS 
670 
■  6H 
SD8 
8-,10 
SUO 
WO 
■97 

■aa 


773* 

S800* 
oxibl. 


190' 

laef 

az.bl. 
ox.bl. 
ox.bl 
ox.bl. 
ox.bl. 


Known  to  the  Anelcnt*. 
Poracelsua,  -    1S30 

Oahn  and  Soheele,        1784 
Basil  Valentini-.        -    1490 


Mailer, 

Brandt, 

OroKor, 

Wohler.     - 

Bussy,   - 

Davy, 

Davy,    - 

Vauquclin, 

Ilatohett, 

M'oUaston, 

Tennant, 

Tennant, 

Hlsinger, 

Davy, 

Davy, 

Davy, 

Arfwedson, 

Bcrzellus, 

Wohler, 

WOhler,     - 

Bcrzellus, 

BefstrOm,  - 

Mosander, 

Mnsandcr,  - 

Mosander, 

Mosander, 

Klaus, 

H.  Rose, 

U.Rose, 


17flSl 
\7M 
1791 
18!0 
lOSO 
1««7 
1807 
1707 
1802 
180.3 
1803 
1803 
1804 
1807 
1807 
1807 
1818 
1834 
1828 
18S8 
1820 

inno 

1840 
1840 
1840 
1844 
184S 
184A 


Gold. 

As  the  most  valuable  and  longest  known  of  the 
metals,  gold  deser^'es  to  rank  first  in  our  catalogue. 
When  pure,  it  is  of  a  deep  and  peculiar  yellow  colour, 
rather  soft,  and  extremely  heavy,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  19'3;  that  is,  nineteen  times  heavier,  bulk  for 
bulk,  than  pure  water.  It  exceeds  all  the  other  metals 
in  ductility  and  malleability;  it  may  be  beaten  into 
leaves  I-2>l'2,000thof  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  a  single 
grain  may  be  drawn  out  into  500  feet  of  wire.  Though 
soft,  its  fusing-point  is  as  high  as  2016°  of  Fahren- 
heit;  it  is  unchanged  by  fire  with  access  of  air — the 
hottest  furnace  producing  no  other  effect  upon  it  than 
to  keep  it  in  fusion,  when  it  appears  of  a  brilliant 
greenish  colour.  It  expands  during  fusion,  and  con- 
tracts in  cooling,  more  chan  any  other  metal.  It  is 
not  acted  upon  by  any  of  the  common  acids;  but 
chlorine  and  r.itro-muriatic  acid  (aqua  itffia)  corrode 
and  dissolve  it,  forming  a  chloride  of  gold,  which  is 
soluble  in  water.  The  metal  occurs  in  greater  or  less 
abundance  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  is 
obtained  either  in  tlie  native  state,  from  alluvial  sands 
and  gravels,  or  in  mineral  veins  in  combination  with 
silver,  and  often  mixed  with  metallic  sulphurets  and 
arseniurets.  In  the  native  state  it  occurs  in  small 
crystals,  in  threads  or  granular  fragments,  which,  when 
of  a  certair  magnitude,  are  called  by  the  name  of 
pepitas.  The  largest  known  pepita  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Peru,  its  weight  being  about  26 J  Ibf.  avoirdu- 
pois; but  masses  have  been  reported  from  the  province 
of  Quito  weighing  50  and  60  lbs.! 

The  geological  formations  in  which  gold  occurs  are 
the  crystalline  primitive  rocks,  the  compact  transition 
strata,  the  trachyUc  and  trap  rocks,  and  alluvial 
grounds  of  the  current  era.  In  the  three  former 
sources,  the  ores  of  the  metal  are  in  silu;  in  the  latter, 
it  is  a  travelled  or  transported  product,  being  carried 
thither,  from  the  rockH  in  which  it  was  originally 
formed,  by  streams  and  rivers.  In  the  former  case,  it 
is  obtained  by  the  difficult  and  dangerous  process  of 
mining ;  in  the  latter,  the  soil  or  gravel  is  merely 
turned  over,  and  the  metallic  portions  (the  gold-dust  of 
commerce)  separated  by  hand-picking,  washings,  and 
siftings.  It  is  thus  obtained  from  mines  in  Brazil, 
Peru,  Mexico,  Carolina,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and 
the  ilralian  Mountains ;  and  from  saiuls  from  the 
Peruvian,  Mexican,  and  Brazilian  rivers,  the  coast  of 
California,  several  of  the  rivers  of  Africa,  from  the 
Rhine,  Rhone,  and  Danube,  in  continental  Europe,  and 
in  small  quantities  from  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  from 
Cornwall,  and  from  the  Lcadhill  district  in  Scotland. 


With  the  exception  of  iron,  perhaps  there  is  no  metal 
more  generally  disseminated  than  gold ;  but  in  com- 
paratively few  localities  is  it  sufficiently  abundant  to 
repay  the  cost  of  mining  and  collecting.  The  deposits, 
for  example,  in  our  own  country  are  quite  insignificant; 
that  of  Wicklow,  to  be  sure,  yielded  some  yean  ago  a 
few  thousand  ounces,  but  is  now,  we  believe,  abandoned 
like  all  the  other  localities.  It  is  the  new  world 
which  yields  the  great  commercial  supplies  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  which,  under  more  skilful  modes  of 
procedure,  could  readily  supply  double  the  amount, 
and  that  at  little  more  than  the  present  cost.  Of  late 
years,  several  English  companies  have  attempted  im- 
proved modes ;  but  the  systems  of  mining,  the  appa- 
ratus, the  methods  of  reduction,  are  still  exceedingly 
rude  and  wasteful. 

Mr  Gardner,  who  recently  travelled  in  Brazil,  de- 
scribes the  gold  field  of  that  region,  whether  in  veins 
or  in  alluvial  deposits,  as  inexhaustible,  but  extremely 
irregular  in  the  amount  of  production;  a  vein  which, 
for  weeks,  had  yielded  only  a  few  ounces,  all  on  a 
sudden  producing  more  than  100  lbs.  in  a  single  day. 
The  following  is  the  treatment  of  the  ore  as  practised 
at  one  of  the  most  extensive  mines  he  visited.  '  The 
ore  is  first  removed  from  its  bed  by  blasting,  and  is 
afterwards  broken  by  female  slaves  into  smedl  pieces, 
about  the  size  of  the  stones  put  upon  macadamised 
roads,  tvfter  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  stampuig  ma- 
chine, to  be  reduced  to  powder.  This  machine  consists 
of  a  number  of  perpendicular  shafts  placed  in  a  row, 
and  heavily  loaded  below  with  large  blocks  of  iron; 
these,  being  alternately  lifted  up  to  a  certain  height  by 


a  toothed  cylinder,  turned  by  a  large  water-wheel,  fall 
down  upon  and  crush  the  stones  to  powder.    A  small 
stream  of  water,  constantly  made  to  run  through  them, 
carries  away  the  pulverised  matter  to  what  is  called 
the  strakes,  a  wooden  platform,  slightly  inclined,  and 
divided  into  a  number  of  very  shallow  compartments, 
of  14  inches  in  width,  the  length  being  about  26  feet. 
The  floor  of  each  of  these  compartments  is  covered  with 
pieces  of  tanned  hide,  about  3  feet  long  and  16  inches 
wide,  which  have  the  hair  on ;  the  particles  of  gold  are 
deposited  among  the  haira,  while  the  earthy  matter, 
being  lighter,  is  washed  away.    The  greater  part  of  the 
gold  dust  is  collected  on  the  three  upper  skins,  which 
are  changed  every  four  hours,  while  the  lower  skins 
are  changed  every  six  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the 
richness  of  the  ore.    The  sand  whicli  is  washed  from 
the  head  skins  is  collected  and  amalgamated  with  quick- 
silver in  barrels,  while  that  from  the  lower  skins  is  con- 
veyed   to  the  washing-house,  and   concentrated  over 
strakes  of  similar  construction  to  those  of  the  stamping 
mill,  till  it  be  rich  enough  to  be  amalgamated  with 
that  from  the  head  skins.    The  barrels  into  which  this 
rich  sand  is  put  together  with  the  quicksilver  are  turned 
by  water,  and  the  process  of  amalgamation  is  generally 
completed  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours.    When 
taken  out,  the  amalgam  is  separated  from  the  earthy 
sand  by  washing;  it  is  then  pressed  in  chamois  skins, 
and  the  quicksilver  is  separated  from  the  gold  by  subli- 
mation.    In  the  whole  process,  the  loss  of  mercury 
amounts  to  about  35  lbs.  a -month;  but  up  to  two 
months  before  my  visit,  it  was  nearly  double  that 
quantity.    For  a  long  time  the  gold  dust  was  extracted 
from  the  sand  by  hand-washing  in  Bateias,  after  the 
Brazilian  manner;  but  the  process  of  amalgamation  is 
found  to  be  superior,  requiring  less  labour,  and  extract- 
ing a  larger  proportion  of  gold.     The   zillerthal,  or 
running  amalgamation  process,  similar  to  that  used  in 
the  Tyrol,  has  also  been  tried  here,  but  was  not  found 
to  answer,  owing  to  the  great  loss  of  quicksilver.    The 
roasting  process  has  also  been  attempted;  but  although 
by  this  means  the  ore  yields  a  much  larger  per  centage 
of  gold,  the  fumes  arising  from  the  arsenic  were  found 
to  be  so  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen,  that 
it  was  abandoned.'     In  different  countries  different 
metallurgic  processes  are  adopted ;  but  on  the  whole, 
that  of  stampinpr  and  amalgamating  seems  to  be  the 
readiest  and  moei  successful.  The  metallic  grains  found 
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in  the  tanda  of  riren  do  not  require  to  be  subjected 
to  any  metallurgio  process,  in  the  atriol/  acceptation  of 
that  term. 

The  applications  of  gold  are  numerous  nnd  impor- 
tant; but  in  moat  oases  it  is  used  in  an  alloyed,  and 
not  in  a  pure  state.    This  arises  from  its  softness,  and 
consequent  liability  to  be  worn   down;  the  common 
blloTS  of   copper  or  silver  conferring  the    necessary 
hardness,  without  impairing  in  any  appreciable  degree 
the  beauty  and  lustre  of  the  more  precious  metal.    In 
this  condition  it  is  employed  for  coin,  plate,  and  i^ 
variety  of  articles  of  luxury  and  ornament,  for  which 
purposes  it  has  ever  been  in  the  highest  repute.    It 
IS  also  extensively  used  in  the  arts  for  gilding,  con- 
ferring on  materials  often  the  most  worthless  the  sem- 
blance of  its  own  unrivalled  beauty.    The  gold  coin  of 
the  realm,  commonly  called  standard  gold,  consists  of 
11  parts  pure  gold  and  1  of  copper;  it  is  extremely 
ductile  and  malleable,  but  harder  than  pure  gold,  and 
therefore  better  calculated  to  resist  the  wear  and  tear 
of  circulation.     The  colour  of  this  alloy  is  deeper 
yellow  than  that  of  pure  gold,  and  verges  upon  orange; 
20  lbs.  troy  of  it  are  coined  into  934 J  sovereigns;  1  lb. 
troy,  therefore,  produces  46)g  sovereigns.     It  some- 
times happens  that  a  part  of  the  alloy  of  gold  coin  is 
silver;  hence  the  pale  colour  of  some  sovereigns  as 
compared  with  others.     The  gold  employed  by  jewel- 
lers, &c,  is  all  less  or  more  alloyed;  and  from  the 
great  skill  now  attained  in  putting  rich  surfaces  on 
such  alloys,  it  requires  veiy  considerable  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser  to  prevent  deception.     The  art  of 
gilding  consists  in  covering  other  substances  with  a  thin 
coat  of  gold,  which  may  be  done  either  by  mechanical 
or  chemical  means.   The  mechanical  mode  is  the  appli- 
cation of  gold-leaf  or  gold-powder,  which  is  made  to 
adhere  by  size  or  vantish;  the  chemical,  by  plunging 
the  substances  in  solutions  of  gold,  or  by  the  electro- 
tjTpe  process.   The  production  (^gold-leaf  and  gold-wire 
of  such  extreme  fineness  as  we  have  mentioned,  re- 
quires considerable  ingenuity;    and  is  all  the  more 
readily  accomplished   the  finer  the  standard   of  the 
metal.    The  former  is  made  by  rolling  out  plates  of 
pure  gold  as  thin  as  possible,  and  then  beating  them 
Detween  folds  of  fine  vellum  (ffold-beaters'  skin)  by  a 
heavy  hammer,  until  the  requisite  degree  of  tenuity 
hi    been  reached;  the  latter  is  formed  by  drawing  a 
cylindrical  rod  of  the  pure  metal  through  a  series  of 
gradually-decreasing  holes  punched  in  a  steel  plate. 

The  probable  supply  and  consumption  of  gold  are 
generally  estimated  in  conjunction  with  those  of  silver, 
the  two  conjointly  forming  the  '  precious  metals'  of  the 
economist  and  statistician.    (See  p.  37Ji.} 

saver. 

This  is  another  of  the  metals  which  have  been  longest 
known  and  esteemed,  having  been  extensively  employed 
from  the  earliest  times  in  the  fabrication  of  articles 
both  of  utility  and  ornament.  Every  one  must  be 
familiar  with  its  peculiar  white  colour  and  great  lustre; 
the  epithet  silvery  conveying  an  idea  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  any  other.  In  malleability  and  ductility 
it  ranks  next  to  gold,  being  frequently  hammered  into 
leaves  I-10,OOUth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
drawn  into  wires  finer  than  the  human  hair.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  only  10'5,  and  its  fusing  point  1073°  of 
Fahrenheit.  Silver  is  a  widely-disseminated  jnoduct  of 
nature,  occurring  in  the  metallic  or  native  state  in  fine 
threads  or  strings  in  various  rocks,  but  chiefly  in  veins 
in  primitive  and  secondary  mountains.  It  is  found  also 
in  combination  with  other  metallic  ores,  as  those  of 
lead,  and  as  a  native  sulphuret. 

Silver,  we  have  said,  is  very  generally  distributed; 
but  the  great  sources  of  supply  are  Mexico  and  Peru 
in_  the  new  world.  A  considerable  supply  is  also  ob- 
tained from  other  parts  of  Soutli  America,  from  the 
Uralian  Mountains,  Austria,  and  Norway.  In  Britain 
it  b  found  in  small  quantities,  associated  with  lead 
— as  in  Derbyshire,  at  Alston  Moor,  Leadhills,  &c.; 
and  also  in  veins  in  the  island  of  Anglesey.  Most 
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of  the  silver  mines  are  situated  in  high,  bleak,  desd* 
late  tracts,  which  would  never  be  inhabited  by  man, 
unless  for  the  sake  of  the  treasures  in  the  rocks  be- 
neath.   Those  of  Peru,  for  example,  are  found  at  an 
elevation  of  from  13,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
in  a  wild  barren  region,  to  which  every  necessary  of 
life  has  to  be  brought  from  a  toilsome  and  expensive 
distance;  and  yet  towns  like  Cerro  de  Pasco,  of^l 8,000 
inhabitants,  have  there  risen  into  life  and  activity. 
The  silver  veins  of  Pasco  are  extremely  rich.    *  Ctoe  of 
them,'  says  a   recent   traveller,    '  runs  nearly   in  a 
straight  line  from  north  to  south,  and  has  already  been 
traced  to  the  length  of  9600  feet,  and  the  breadth  of 
412  feet;  another,  which  takes  a  direction  from  east- 
south-east  to  west-north-west,  and  which    intersects 
the  former,  is   known    to  the  extent  of  6400   feet 
long,  and  380  feet  in  breadth.    From  these  large  veins 
numberless  smaller  ones  branch  ofiT  in  various  direc- 
tions, so  that  a  network  of  silver  may  be  supposed  to 
spread  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.    Some  thou- 
sand openings,  or  moutlis,  are  the  entrances  to  these 
mines.    Most  of  these  entrances  are  within  the  city 
itself,  in  small  houses;  and  some  are  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  mine  owners.    Many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
shallow,  and  not  more  than  five  hundred  deserve  the 
name  of  shafts.    All  are  worked  in  a  very  disorderly 
and  careless  way,  the  grand  object  of  their  owners 
being  to  avoid  expense.     The  dangerous  parts  in  the 
shafts  are  never  walled  up,  and  the  excavations  proceed 
without  the  adoption  of  any  measures  of  security.    The 
consequence  is,  that  accidents,  caused  by  the  falling  in 
of  the  galleries,  are  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  every 
year  the  lives  of  numbers  of  the  Indian  miners  are 
sacrificed.'    All  the  other  operations,  it  would  appear, 
are  as  rude  as  the  mining:  the  raising  of  the  ore.  the 
breaking  and  stamping,  the  separating  of  the  silver 
from  the  dross,  are  all  executed  in  a  very  clumsy, 
imperfect,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  expensive 
manner.    '  The  amalgamation  of  the  quicksilver  with 
the  metal    is  eflfected  by  the  tramping  of  horses  1 
The  animals  employed  in  this  way  are  a  small  ill- 
looking  race,  brought  from  Ayacucho  and  Cuzco,  where 
they  are  found  in  numerous  herds.    The  quicksilver 
speedily  has  a  fatal  efiTect  on  their  hoofs,  and  after  a 
few  years  the  animals  become  unfit  for  work.    The  se- 
paration of  the  metals  is  managed  with  as  little  judg- 
ment as  the  amalgamation,  and  the  waste  of  quicksilver 
is  enormous.     It  is  computed  that  on  each  mark  of 
silver  half  a  pound  of  quicksilver  is  expended.    The 
quicksilver,  with  the  exception  of  some  little  brought 
from  Idria  and  Huancavelica,  comes  from  Spain  in  iron 
jars,  each  containing  about  75  lbs.  weight  of  metal.  In 
Lima,  the  price  of  these  jars  is  from  60  to  100  dollars 
each,  but  they  are  occasionally  sold  as  high  as  135  or 
140  dollars.     Considering  the  vast  losses  which  the 
Peruvian  mine  oivners  sustain  by  the  waste  of  quick- 
silver, and  the  defective  mode  of  refining,  it  may  fairly 
be  inferre<l  that  their  profits  are  about  one-third  Itss 
than  they  would  be  under  a  better  system  of  manage- 
ment.'    Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  a  number 
of  English  companies  have  been  drawn  to  South  America, 
and,  in  consequence,  mining  has  received  a  new  impetus, 
and  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  adoption  of  a 
more  speedy  and  less  expensive  system  of  amalgama- 
tion.   The  different  modes  of  refining  and  working  the 
metal  are  too  numerous,  and,  in  general,  too  complicated, 
to  be  hero  alluded  to. 

The  numerous  uses  and  applications  of  silver  are 
well  kno^vn.  In  its  pure  state  it  is  too  soft  for  coin, 
pliite,  and  most  ornamental  purposes;  but  alloyed  with 
copper  in  proper  proportions,  it  becomes  hard,  without 
being  materially  impaired  in  colour.  The  standard 
silver  of  British  coin  is  an  alloy  of  11  oz.  2  dwt.  of  pure 
silver,  and  18  dwt.  of  copper,  to  the  pound  troy;  and 
this  weight  is  coined  into  66  shillings.  In  the  arts, 
silver  is  extensively  used,  particularly  for  silvering  or 
plating  other  metals;  and  for  this  purpose,  silver-leaf 
and  solutions  of  silver  are  applied  much  in  the  same 
way  as  in  gilding.    The  oxide  of  silver  is  used  for 
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oolouringporoali^n;  and  the  iodides  and  nitrates  are 
the  ingncuents  upon  which  the  new  processes  of  Da- 
guerteotjrpe  and  Calotype  mainly  depend.  The  only 
pure  acids  which  act  upon  silver  are  the  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric, producing  respectively  nitrates  and  sulphates  of 
considerable  importance.  The  nitrate,  for  example,  is 
the  strongest  and  most  manageable  caustic  known  in 
surgery,  being  applied  as  a  common  black  wash,  or  as 
lunar  caustic,  which  is  merely  the  nitrate  melted,  and 
run  into  moulds  after  evaporation,  A  solution  of  two 
drachms  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  water, 
coloured  by  a  little  sap  green  or  Indian  ink,  forms 
the  marking  ink  of  the  laundress;  and  when  a  nitric 
solution  of  silver  is  mixed  with  alcohol,  a  violent  effer- 
vescence ensues,  and  fulminating  powder  is  produced. 
This  powder  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  compounds 
known,  exploding  with  violence  upon  the  slightest  fric- 
tion of  hard  bodies,  or  when  struck,  rubbed,  or  heated. 
It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  lucifers,  percussion- 
caps,  Congreves,  and  the  like. 

Respecting  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals — ^gold 
and  silver — Mr  M'Culloch  reckons  the  total  available 
annual  produce  of  the  South  American  and  Mexican 
mines  at  £5,600,000;  of  the  United  States,  £100,000; 
the  European,  £750,000 ;  and  the  Russo  -  Asiatic, 
£2,600,000  — making  in  aU  £9,050,000.  The  total 
annual  consumption  he  sets  down  at  £6,050,000— 
namely,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  £2,500,000;  France, 
£1,000,000;  Switzerland,  £450,000;  the  rest  of  Europe, 
£1,600,000;  and  North  America,  £500,000.  Comment- 
ing on  the  future  supply  of  these  metals,  the  same  au- 
thority remarks,  '  that  there  are  not  merely  probable,  but 
good  grounds,  on  which  to  anticipate  a  large  future 
increase  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  and  wash- 
ings in  most  parts  of  the  world.  The  late  increase  of 
the  latter  in  Russia  has  been  quite  extraordinary;  and 
if  it  should  go  on  for  any  considerable  period,  it  would 
have  a  powerful  influence  over  the  value  of  gold,  and 
would  not  only  sink  it  as  compared  with  silver,  but  as 
compared  with  all  other  things  not  produced  with  the 
same  increased  facilities.  It  is  reasonable,  also,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  produce  of  the  South  American  mines 
should  be  gradually  increased.  The  anarchy  which 
has  so  long  disgraced  and  desolated  the  country  cannot 
continue  for  ever;  and  means  have  lately  been  taken 
for  reducing  the  price  of  quicksilver,  the  high  cost  of 
which  has  latterly  contributed  more  than  anything 
else  to  paralyse  the  efforts  of  the  miners.' 

Iron. 

Eveiy  person  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  says  a  high 
authority,  the  manifold  uses  of  this  truly  precious 
metal.  It  is  capable  of  being  cast  into  moulds  of  any 
form;  of  being  drawn  out  into  wires  of  any  desired 
strength  or  fineness;  of  being  extended  into  plates  or 
sheets;  of  being  bent  in  every  direction;  of  being 
sharpened,  hardened,  and  softened  at  pleasure.  Iron 
occommodates  itself  to  all  our  wants,  our  desires,  and 
even  capri'^s;  it  is  equally  serviceable  to  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  to  agriculture,  and  war;  the  same  ore  fur- 
nishes the  sword,  the  ploughshare,  the  scythe,  the  prun- 
ing-hook,  the  needle,  the  graver,  the  spring  of  a  watch 
or  of  a  carriage,  the  chisel,  the  chain,  the  anchor,  the 
compass,  the  cannon,  and  the  bomb.  It  is  a  medicine 
of  much  virtue,  and  the  only  metal  friendly  to  the 
human  frame.  The  ores  of  iron  are  scattered  over  the 
crust  of  the  globe  with  a  beneficent  profusion,  propor- 
tioned to  the  utility  of  the  metal;  they  are  found 
under  every  latitude  and  every  zone,  in  every  geological 
formation,  and  are  disseminated  in  every  soil.  It  has 
also  been  well  remarked  by  another  authority,  that  he 
who  first  made  known  the  use  of  iron  may  be  truly 
styled  the  Father  of  Arts  and  Author  of  Plenty. 

The  metal  thus  eulogised  is  of  a  peculiar  gray  colour, 
and  strong  metallic  lustre,  which  is  capable  of  being 
heightened  by  polishing.  In  ductility  and  malleabi- 
lity it  is  inferior  to  several  of  the  metals,  but  exceeds 
them  aU  in  strength  and  tenacity.   At  common  tempe- 


rature* it  is  hard  and  unyieldinff ;  it  is,  too,  one  of  tho 
most  infiisible  of  metals,  its  fuiung  point  being  8480* 
of  Fahrenheit;  but  this  disadvantag*  ia  counter- 
balanced,  for  idl  practical  purposes,  by  lit  posswing 
the  property  of  welding  in  high  perfection.  Iron  is  not 
a  dense  metal,  its  spedflo  gravity  being  only  7*78. 
When  exposed  to  air  or  water,  it  absorbs  oxygen  with 
rapidity,  and  becomes  an  oxide,  or  rusts.  It  is  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  and  may  itself  be  rendered  permanently 
magnetic.  It  is  found  native  in  very  small  quantities; 
but,  as  already  stated,  its  ores,  amounting  to  about 
twenty  in  number,  are  all  but  universally  diffused. 
Of  these  ores,  about  ten  are  worked  by  the  miner 
either  for  the  sake  of  the  metal  the^  contedn,  for  use  in 
their  native  state,  or  for  some  pnnciple  (as  sulphur, 
arsenic,  chromic  acid,  and  the  like)  which  they  contain. 
The  cluef  metal-yielding  ores  are — ^the  red  oxides  of 
iron,  included  under  the  name  of  red  haematite;  the 
brown  haematite  of  the  mineralogist;  the  black  oxide, 
or  magnetic  iron  ore;  and  protocarbonate  of  iron, 
either  pure,  or  in  the  form  of  clay  iron  ore.  The  three 
former  occur  in  veins  or  nests  in  primary  formations, 
and  supply  the  finest  kinds  of  iron>  as  those  of  Sweden 
and  Hindoostan;  while  clay  ironstone,  from  which  most 
of  the  British  iron  is  extracted,  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
coal  formation,  imbedded  in  the  clays  and  shales,  either 
in  bands  or  nodules. 

The  forms  in  which  the  metal  commonlv  appean  in 
the  arts  are  cast  iron,  malleable  iron,  and  steel;  sub- 
stances  of  such  immense  and  varied  importance,  that  a 
short  outline  of  their  nature  and  mode  of  production 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  intelligent  reader.    The  ore 
being  brought  from  the  mine,  and  broken  into  frag- 
ments, the  first  process  is  that  of  roasting  or  calcining 
it  in  the  open  kilns,  in  order  to  drive  off  the  water, 
sulphur,  and  arsenic,  with  which  it  is  more  or  lesi 
combined  in  its  native  state — on  operation  by  which  it 
loses    one -sixth   of    its 
weight.    The  roasted  ore 
is  then  transferred  to  the 
blast-furnace,  which  is 
usually  a    large    pyra- 
midal     building,     with 
arched  openings  at  each 
side  for  the  insertion  of 
the  blast  pipes.    Of  late 
years,  blast-furnaces  have 
been  built  of   a    round 
shape,  called  the  cupola 
furnace,  which    form    is 
by  many  preferred.    The 
inside  is  either  cylindri- 
cal or  square,  widening 
from  the  top  to  near  the 
bottom,  when  it  is  sud- 
denly    contracted,     and 
terminates  in  the  hearth 
or  crucible  in  which  the  metal  is  received.   The  blowing 
pipes,  b  6,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sectional  draw- 
ing, are  situated  a  little  above  the  hearth  on  each  side, 
and  the  air  is  forced  into  the  fiimace  by  means  of  an 
engine  adjoining  the  furnace.  Into  this  furtace  the  ore, 
or  nince,  as  it  is  called,  is  put,  along  with  coke  as  the 
combustible  agent,  and  lime  to  act  as  a  flux.    By  the 
combustion  of  the  coke  an  intense  heat  is  raised,  which 
softens  the  ore;  the  limestone  combines  with  the  earthy 
ingredients  of  the  ore,  and  the  metallic  particles  faU 
down  into  the  hearth  or  crucible.     When  it  is  properly 
fused,  a  tap-hole  is  opened  in  the  crucible,  and  the 
metal  is  allowed  to  run  out  from  time  to  time,  and 
conducted  into  moulds  formed  of  sand,  for  the  various 
articles  made  of  cast  iron ;  or  it  is  conveyed  into  chan- 
nels for  the  pigs — the  form  in  which  cast  iron  is  sold 
as  a  raw  material,  and  the  produce  of  which  averages 
in  Britain  about  60  per  cent.    The  term  pig  iron  was 
given  by  the  workmen:  the  metal  being  run  off  ficom 
the  furnace  in  a  main  channel,  which  they  call  the  sow, 
and  the  bars  at  right  angles  to  it,  like  pigs  attached  to 
the  teats  of  their  mother.    The  quality  of  pig  iron  de- 
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pMtdl  upon  the  nature  of  the  ore  and  fuel  employed; 
but  it  It  common  to  divide  it  into  foundry  iron  and 
forge  iron— the  former  being  adapted  for  caitiugi,  the 
latter  for  malleable  purpowis. 

To  convert  pig  into  bar  or  malleable  iron,  it  i«  fint 
refined,  an  operation  chiefly  conducted  in  the  '  pud- 
dling-fumaoe,'  by  exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  while  the 
melted  metal  is  diligently  stirred,  and  a  current  of  air 
playi  upon  iti  surface.  Dy  this  means  any  undecom- 
poeed  ore  is  reduced,  earthy  impurities  rise  to  the 
■urface  as  slag,  and  carbonaceous  matter  is  consumed; 
ahd  the  more  thorough  the  separation  of  these,  the 
better  the  iron.  As  the  |<aritv  of  the  metal  increases, 
its  fusibility  diminishes,  until  at  length,  though  the 
temperature  remain  the  same,  the  iron  becomes  solid. 
It  is  then,  while  still  hot,  beaten  under  the  '  forge 
hammer,'  or  subjected  to  the  operation  of  rolling,  by 
which  its  particles  are  compacted,  and  its  tenacity 
greatly  increased.  By  those  several  processes  the  metal 
u  converted  from  a  fusible,  hard,  and  brittle  substance, 
(o  a  tough  and  elastic  bar,  which  is  hardly  fusible;  and 
which,  from  its  property  of  yielding  and  altering  its 
form  under  the  hammer,  has  acquired  the  name  of 
malUiUtle  iron.  There  aro  various  qualities  of  mal- 
leable iron,  according  to  the  processes  followed;  and 
what  is  strange,  the  most  perfect  processes  will  not 
bring  the  iron  of  one  district  up  to  the  same  standard 
as  another,  nor  will  the  forging  of  one  season  be  equal, 
even  from  the  same  furnace,  with  the  forgings  of  an- 
other season. 

Bar  iron  is  converted  into  sleel  by  being  exposed  to 
the  action  of  heat,  in  contact  with  carbonaceous  matter. 
Steel  is  thus  a  peculiar  stage  of  iron,  depending  on  the 
quantity  of  carbon  which  it  contains,  though  we  are 
unable  to  give  a  criterion  for  that  quantity.  Pig  iron 
contains  more  carbon  than  steel,  and  steel  about  1  per 
cent,  moro  than  wrought  iron.  Steel  is  therefore  an 
intermediate  step  in  the  transition  of  pig  to  wi'ou^ht 
iron.  It  has  consequently  been  produced  by  meltmg 
these  substances  together;  by  which  means  the  pig 
iron  has  imparted  to  the  wrought  iron  so  much  of  its 
carbon,  as  would  serve  to  reduce  it  to  a  kind  of  steel. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  steel — blistered  steel,  shear 
steel,  and  cast  steel.  Blutered  steel  is  made  by  placing 
alternate  layers  of  wrought  iron  and  carbon  in  a  fur- 
nace exposed  to  considerable  heat.  The  steel  thus 
made  is  found  to  contain  small  bubbles  or  blisters,  and 
the  process  is  termed  '  conversion '  or  *  cementation.' 
Shear  tteel  is  made  by  choosing  proper  pieces  of  blis- 
tered steel,  about  three  feet  long,  and  l|  inch  square. 
Half-a-dozen  of  these  are  heated  in  a  box  with  a  flux, 
such  as  sand  or  clay,  to  the  required  pitch.  These 
being  hammered  under  a  tilt,  are  welded  into  what  is 
called  single  shear;  the  process  performed  over  again 
gives  double  shear  steel.  This  article,  properly  pre- 
pared, and  cast  into  ingots,  becomes  ca»t  iteel.  Before 
the  introduction  of  Heath's  process  (which  consists  in 
■melting  shear  steel  with  an  admixture  of  carburet  of 
manganese),  all  which  was  to  be  worked  into  a  fine 
edge,  was  made  of  iron  procured  from  one  mine  only — 
that  of  Dannemara  in  Sweden.  It  was  consigned  to 
one  house  at  Hull,  at  a  cost  of  £38  per  ton,  and  in 
quantities  not  exceeding  1100  tons  per  annum.  Since 
tne  adoption  of  Heath's  process,  steel  having  all  the 
beauty  of  cast  steel,  and  all  the  welding  advantages  of 
shear  steel,  ran  be  manufactured  from  any  sort  of 
iron,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  £15  per  ton. 

The  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  the  most  useful  of 
the  properties  of  steel,  is  the  power  which  it  has  of 
changing  permanently  its  degree  of  hardness  and  elas- 
ticity by  being  tempered — that  is,  by  undergoing  certain 
changes  of  temperature.  No  other  metal,  says  The- 
nard,  is  known  to  possess  this  property,  and  iron  itself 
acquires  it  only  when  it  is  combined  with  a  minute 
portion  of  carbon.  If  steel  is  heated  to  redness,  and 
suddenly  plunged  in  cold  water,  it  is  found  to  become 
extremely  hard,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  too  brittle 
for  use.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  sufl^ered  to  cool 
r«i7  gradually,  it  becomes  more  soft  and  ductile,  but 
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is  deficient  in  strength.  The  process  of  tempering  is 
intended  to  give  to  steel  instruments  a  quality  inter- 
mediate  between  brittleness  and  ductility,  which  shall 
insure  them  the  proper  degree  of  strength  under  the 
uses  to  which  they  ore  exposed.  For  this  purpose, 
after  the  steel  has  been  sufiiciently  hardened,  it  is  par- 
tially softened,  or  let  down  to  the  proper  temper,  by 
heatmg  it  again  in  a  less  degree,  or  to  a  particular 
temperature,  suited  to  the  degree  of  hardness  required, 
after  which  it  is  again  plunged  in  cold  water.  Difle- 
rent  methods  have  been  pursued  for  determining  the 
temperature  proper  for  giving  tho  requisite  temper  to 
ditfcreut  instruments.  One  method,  which  answers 
sufficiently  well  in  practice,  is  to  observe  the  shades  of 
colour  which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  steel,  and 
succeed  each  other  as  the  temperature  increases.  Thus 
at  430"  of  Fahrenheit,  the  colour  is  pale,'  and  but 
slightly  inclining  to  yellow:  this  is. the  temperature 
at  which  lancets  are  tempered ;  at  450",  a  pale  straw 
colour  appars,  which  is  found  suitable  fur  the  best 
razors  and  surgical  instruments;  at  470",  a  full  yellow 
is  produced,  suitable  for  penknives,  common  razors,  &c.; 
at  490°,  a  brown  colour  appears,  which  is  used  to  tem- 
per shears,  scissors,  garden  hoes,  and  chisels  intended 
ibr  cutting  cold  iron;  at  510°,  the  brown  becomes 
dappled  with  purple  spots,  which  show  the  proper  heat 
for  tempering  axes,  common  chisels,  plane  irons,  &c.; 
at  530°,  a  purple  colour  is  established,  and  at  this 
degree  tho  temper  is  given  to  table-knives  and  largo 
shears;  at  550°,  a  bright  blue  appears,  used  for  swords 
and  watch-springs;  at  5G0°,  the  colour  is  a  full  blue, 
and  is  used  for  fine  saws,  augers,  &c. ;  at  600°,  a  dark 
blue,  approaching  to  black,  has  become  settled,  and  is 
attended  with  the  softest  of  all  tho  grades  of  temper, 
used  only  for  the  larger  kinds  of  saws. 

The  uses  of  these  three  substances — cast  iron,  malle- 
able iron,  and  steel — are  so  numt  r.us  and  varied,  that 
it  would  be  impossible,  even  within  the  limits  of  our 
sheet,  to  give  anything  like  a  satisfactory  detail.  In 
one  or  other  of  its  forms,  iron  is  now  employed  for 
almoH  every  purpose  to  which  wood,  or  anv  of  tho 
other  metals,  can  be  applied  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life. 
In  agriculture,  architecture,  ship-building,  the  fabri- 
cation of  machinery,  railways,  the  construction  of  im- 
plements and  utensils  either  for  the  objects  of  war  or 
peace,  and  in  the  formation  of  all  those  articles  which 
come  under  the  designation  of  hardwares,  its  impor- 
tance is  pre-eminent— conferring  upon  Britain  a  wealth, 
power,  and  pre-eminence  which,  but  for  the  presence 
of  her  coal  and  iron,  she  could  never  have  attained. 
But  though  iron  is  thus  important,  abundant,  and 
common,  it  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  of  the  metals 
to  bring  into  a  state  fit  for  use;  and  the  discovery  of 
the  methods  of  working  it  seems  to  have  been  long 
posterior  to  the  use  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  At 
what  time  it  began  to  be  made  in  this  country,  there 
is  no  means  of  ascertaining:  iron-works  are  said  to 
have  been  established  by  the  Romans  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean  in  Gloucestershire;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
not  till  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  the  manu- 
facture began  to  assume  anything  like  a  national  im- 
portance. '  Down  to  the  seventeenth  century,'  we 
quote  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Commerce,  '  the  ore  was  en- 
tirely smelted  with  chareoal;  and  there  was  a  consi- 
derable number  of  furnaces  in  those  districts  where 
wood  and  iron  were  plentiful,  particularly  the  Weald 
of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex;  Ij^t  in  course  of  time, 
wood-fuel  becoming  scarce,  the  trade  was  threatened 
with  decay.  Many  attempts  were  made  during  the 
seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  retard  the  decline  by  the  use  of  pit-coal,  but  without 
effect;  the  simple  hand-worked  bellows,  or  the  more 
powerful  water-movement,  which  produced  a  sufficiency 
of  blast  for  charcoal,  having  little  effect  upon  coal;  and 
the  number  of  furnaces,  which  in  1619  was  estimated 
by  Lord  Dudley  (who  in  that  year  obtained  a  patent 
for  smelting  with  coal)  at  300,  fell  off  towards  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  59.  Science,  how- 
ever, came  to  the  rescue  of  one  of  our  greatest  staple 
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mlutufltctum.  In  17G0,  Smeaton  erected  a  cylinder 
blMting'inaohine  for  the  Carron  Company,  which,  after 
wme  improTeinenti,  enabled  the  same  furnace  that 
formerly  yielded  lU  or  12  tons  weekly,  to  produce  40. 
Shortly  after  thiH,  Watt'i  improvcniont  of  the  stoam- 
eugiiie,  and  its  application  to  iron-works,  not  only  re- 
vived the  trade,  but  enabled  it  to  distance  all  foreign 
competition.  Ores  that  formerly  could  not  lie  worked 
with  profit,  either  from  their  inherent  iutractableuess, 
or  from  the  small  proportion  of  metal  they  contained, 
were  now  advantageously  submitted  to  the  furnace, 
and  more  metal  was  extracted  from  the  rjchest  ores. 
Various  improvements  also  took  place  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bar  iron,  particularly  by  the  substitution  of 
hammering  machinery  for  hand  labour;  by  Mr  Cort's 
invention  of  "puddling"  (17U3) — the  groat  distinction 
of  coal-made  iron — and  also  by  that  gentleman's  patent 
(1784)  for  the  rollins  of  iron;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  extent  of  the  iron-works  was  greatly  enlarged, 
and  improvements  made  in  the  form  of  the  furnaces. 
Of  recent  inventions,  by  far  the  most  important  is  the 
substitution  of  the  Aot  ibr  the  cold  blast,  by  artificially 
heating  tho  currents  of  air  impelled  into  the  furnace. 
This  discovery  of  Mr  NeiUon  of  the  Clyde  Iron-Works, 
operates  by  obtaining  a  larger  quantity  of  metal  with 
a  leas  degree  of  fuel.  In  1(120,  with  cold  air,  1  ton  of 
iron  consumed  8  tons  1  cwt.  of  coal;  in  1833,  with  hot 
air,  the  same  quantity  of  iron  was  procured  with  only 
2  tons  6  cwta.  of  coal.' 

The  result  of  these  successive  improvements  and  in- 
ventions presents  the  statistician  with  some  of  the  most 
astonishing  facts  in  the  history  of  British  manufac- 
tures. In  1740,  the  quantity  of  iron  mode  in  tho 
United  Kingdom  did  not  exceed  perhaps  25,000  tons; 
after  the  cylinder  invention,  it  rose  in  I70G  to  124,879; 
in  1802  it  was  estimated  at  170,000;  in  1828  it  rose  to 
702,584;  in  1839  to  1,512,000;  and  at  the  pi-esent  time 
it  cannot  fall  much  short  of  2,000,000  tons!  It  is  true 
that  the  trade  is  subject  to  rapid  and  extensive  fluctua- 
tions, the  production  rising  and  falling  to  the  amount 
of  several  thousand  tons,  and  the  price  ranging  from 
£6  to  £14,  or  even  higher,  a  ton;  but  the  immense  de- 
mand now  made  by  railways  both  at  home  and  abroad 
— by  ship-building,  bridge-building,  and  the  like — is 
not  likely  to  suflcr  any  considerable  decline  for  severivl 
years  to  come.  The  other  countries  producing  iron  to 
any  extent  are — France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Saxony, 
Austria,  Spain,  and  the  United  States;  the  whole  fur- 
nishing an  aggregate  supply  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  Great  Britani,  though  in  the  last-mentioned  country 
the  trade  has  increased  prodigiously  since  the  applica- 
tion of  the  hot-blast  to  American  anthracite  has  proved 
successful.  At  home,  the  chief  seats  of  the  iron  trade 
are — Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  South  Wales,  York- 
shire, Derbyshire,  and  Lancashire  in  England;  Lanark- 
shire and  Stirlingshire  in  Scotland;  in  Ireland  there 
are  no  iron-works  of  importance.  The  manufacture  of 
hardwares,  machines,  engines,  iron-steamers,  locomo- 
tives, &c.  is  now  more  generally  difinsed  throughout 
the  countrv,  though  Birmingham  and  the  towns  around 
it  still  maintain  their  supremacy  in  general  hardwares; 
Sheffield  in  cutlery;*  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Dundee, 

*  The  English  outtrry  manufacture  Is  very  extensive,  and  is 
exoelled  by  that  of  uo  other  country,  though  now  nearly  ap- 
proached by  that  of  ))elgium.  We  append  the  following  account 
from  Bigelow's  'Technology'  in  illustration  of  what  may  he 
termed  one  of  tho  uUinuBs  applications  of  the  metal  now  under 
description :— '  Tlie  inferior  kinds  of  cutlery  are  made  of  blia- 
tcred  Btecl  welded  to  Iron.  Toolg  of  a  better  quality  nrc  manu- 
factured fmm  shear  steel,  white  the  sharpest  and  most  delicate 
instruments  are  formed  of  cast  steely  The  Drst  part  of  the  pro- 
cess consists  in  forging,  and  is  varlea  according  to  the  kind  of 
article  to  be  formed.  Common  tableknivet  have  the  blade  forged 
of  ateel,  and  welded  to  n  piece  of  iron,  out  of  which  the  tihoulder, 
and  part  which  enters  the  handle,  itre  made,  the  shape  bang 
given  to  them  by  hammering  in  a  die  and  swage.  They  are 
afterwards  tempered  and  ground.  Fork$  ore  made  by  forging 
the  ihank,  and  flattening  the  ether  end  to  the  length  intended 
(or  tho  pronga    Tho  prongs  are  nude  by  stamping  tho  metal 
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and  Carron  in  cannon  and  other  heavy  cMtinn.  Al 
present  (1847),  the  annual  value  of  this  m0taJ,inclad- 
ing  under  that  term  every  form  of  cast  and  mallokblc 
iron,  way  bo  safely  estimated  between  nine  and  ten 
millions;  while  the  annual  value  of  hardware,  manu- 
factured partly  from  iron  and  other  metals,  is  not  1«M 
tJiau  eighteen  millions.  This  last  estimate  ia  exclu- 
sive of  watches,  plate,  jewellery,  &c.  wluch  are  valued 
by  Mr  Jacobs  at  somewhere  about  three  millioni. 

Copper. 
This  was  one  of  the  earliest  known  of  the  metali,  and 
not  less  extensively  used  than  known  by  the  nations  of 
antiquity;  its  tenacity  and  durability  rendering  it  the 
best  substitute  for  iron,  ere  man  had  learned  to  reduce 
that  valuable  but  more  refractory  metal.  It  derives  ita 
name  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  it  was  exten- 
sively mined  and  smelted  by  the  Greeks,  who  employed 
it,  either  pure,  or  in  an  alloyed  state,  in  the  fabncation 
of  their  domestic  utensils  and  implements  of  war.  It 
is  a  metal  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  considerable 
lustre,  very  malleable  and  ductile,  but  more  capable  of 
being  hammered  into  leaves  than  drawn  into  wire.  In 
tenacity  it  yields  to  iron,  but  surpasses  gold,  silver,  and 
platinum — a  wire  of  only  1-1 0th  of  an  inch  being  strong 
enough  to  support  a  weight  of  300  lbs.  Its  specifio 
gravity  is  about  8'9,  and  its  fusing-point  2000°  Fahren- 
heit— that  is,  nearly  a  white  heat.  It  is  found  occa- 
sionally in  a  native  state  in  films,  strings,  or  amor- 
phous masses,  but  in  uo  considerable  quantity.  The 
most  remarkable  masses  of  native  copper  hitherto  dis- 

at  a  white  heat  between  two  dies,  the  uppermost  of  which  !■ 
attached  to  a  heavy  weight,  and  falls  from  a  height.  The  shape 
is  thus  given  to  the  fork,  leaving,  however,  a  flat  thin  piece  of 
metal  between  tho  prongs,  which  is  afterwards  cut  out  with  a 
fly  press.  They  ore  subttequently  filed,  pointed,  bent,  hardened, 
and  polished. 

Blades  of  pmknivei  are  forged  from  the  end  of  a  rod  of  steel, 
and  cut  off,  together  with  metal  enough  to  form  the  Joint  The 
■mall  reoess  in  which  tho  nail  is  inserted  to  open  the  knife,  ia 
made  with  a  curved  chli>el  while  the  steel  Is  hot.  Bazon  are 
forged  from  oast-steel,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  knives 
The  anvil  is  commonly  a  little  rounded  at  the  sides,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  sides  of  the  razor  a  little  concave,  and  the 
edge  thinner.  In  forcing  iciiiori,  the  shape  is  given  to  the  diffe- 
rent ports  by  hammering  them  upon  different  indented  surfaces 
called  **  bosses."  The  bows,  which  receive  the  fluger  and  thumb, 
ore  made  by  punching  a  hole  in  the  metal,  and  enlarging  it  by 
hiunmering  it  round  a  tool  called  a  "  beak"  iron.  The  halves 
are  finished  by  filing  and  grinding,  and  afterwards  united  by  a 
Joint  Sawt  are  muilu  from  steel-plates  rolled  for  the  purpose, 
and  have  their  '  '.  'U  out  or  struck  by  a  machine,  finished  by 
filing,  and  set  by  lU'.'nble  instrument  Axti, adzti,  aai  other 
large  tools,  are  forged  'rom  iron,  and  have  a  steel -piece  welded 
on  of  the  proper  size,  io  form  the  edge. 

To  enable  the  steel  to  l>e  wrought,  it  is  brought  to  its  softest 
state ;  but  after  the  shape  is  given  to  the  instrument,  the  steel  is 
hardened  and  tempered  by  the  methods  already  described.  Tho 
remaining  part  of  the  manufacture  consists  in  grinding,  polishing, 
and  setting  the  instrument,  to  produce  a  smooth  surface  and  a 
sharp  edge.  The  grinding  is  performed  upon  stones  of  various 
kinds,  among  which  freestone  is  perhaps  the  most  common. 
These  stones  are  made  to  revolve  by  machinery,  and  move  with 
prodigious  velucity,  so  that  the  surface,  in  some  cases,  passes 
over  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  in  a  second,  and  stones  have 
been  burst  by  their  own  centrifugal  force.  For  grinding  flat 
surfaces,  like  those  of  saws,  the  largest  stones  are  used ;  while 
for  concave  surfaces,  like  the  sides  of  razors,  smaller  stones  are 
used,  on  account  of  their  greater  convexity.  Tho  internal  sur- 
faces of  scissors,  forks,  &c.  which  cannot  be  applied  to  the  stone, 
are  ground  with  sand  and  emery,  applied  with  instruments  of 
wood,  leather,  and  other  elastic  substances.  The  last  polish  is 
given  by  a  material  composed  chiefly  of  tho  oxide  of  iron.  Tho 
edges  ore  lastly  tet  with  hones  and  whetstones,  according  to  the 
degree  of  keenness  required.  The  test  used  by  cutlers  for  de- 
termining the  goodness  of  the  edge  and  point  of  a  lancet  ia, 
that  it  shall  pass  through  a  piece  of  soft  leather  without  sensible 
resistance.  NeedUa  are  polished  by  tying  them  in  large  bundles 
with  emery  and  oil,  and  rolling  them  under  a  heavy  plank  till 
they  become  smooth  by  mutual  attrition.  The  shqw  is  pre- 
viously given,  and  the  eye  mode  with  a  steel  punch,' 
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MTwad  kn  Mid  to  b*  ou«  in  Bnudl,  which  weighed 
•bout  3620  Ibi.,  Mid  another  in  the  bed  of  »  stream  to 
the  MUth  of  Lake  Superior,  which  meaiured  not  len 
than  15  feet  in  cifcumierencol  The  neat  louroe  of  the 
commercial  lupply  ii,  aa  in  the  caee  of  the  other  metala, 
firom  om,  of  which  the  moit  common  and  produotire 
are  copper  pyritei — that  is,  copper  in  certain  combina- 
tions with  sulphur  and  other  metallic  impurities.  In 
this  state  it  is  found  in  almost  cTery  miuoral  district 
in  buds — as  the  hupftr-tchitftr,  or  copper-slate,  of 
Germany — but  more  commonly  in  veins  in  primitive 
and  secondary  mountains.  Copper  mines  are  largely 
worked  in  £ngland,  Chili,  Cuba,  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  Siberia;  less  extensively  in  France,  Spain,  Hun- 

£ary,  and  Norway;  and  recently,  with  great  promise, 
1  the  southern  parts  of  Australia. 
The  English  mines,  says  an  authority  already  quoted, 
were  scarcely  worked  prior  to  lost  century;  tucy  are 
chiefly  situated  in  Cornwall,  where  the  rooiit  common 
ore  consists  of  copper,  iron,  and  sulphur,  in  nearly  equal 
proportions,  and  is  called  yellow  copper  ore,  or  copper 
pyrites;  veins  are  also  worked  in  the  counties  of  Devon, 
Anglesea,  and  Stafibrd.  Owing  to  the  want  of  fuel  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  the  ores,  after  being  dressed — that 
is,  ground  and  sifted — are  shipped  from  these  counties 
to  South  Wales,  to  be  calcined  and  smelted,  principally 
to  works  situated  on  the  navigable  rivers  of  Swansea 
and  Neath;  the  smaller  quantity  of  material  being  thus 
carried  to  the  greater,  while  the  vessels  load  book  with 
coal  for  the  use  of  the  mining  steam-engines.  The  re- 
duction of  the  ore  is  a  tedious  and  complex  process. 
*  It  is  first  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  by  which 
much  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  is  converted  into  oxide, 
while  the  sulphuret  of  copper  remains  unaltered.  The 
product  of  this  operation  is  then  sU'ongly  heated  with 
siliceous  sand;  the  latter  combines  ivitu  the  oxide  of 
iron  to  a  fusible  slag,  and  separates  from  the  heavier 
copper  compound.  When  the  iron  has,  by  a  repetition 
of  these  processes,  been  got  rid  of,  the  sulphuret  of 
copper  begins  to  decompose  in  the  ilame-fumace,  losing 
its  sulphur,  and  absorbing  oxygen;  the  temperature 
is  then  raised  sufficiently  to  reduce  the  oxide  thus 
produced  by  the  aid  of  carbonaceous  matter.  The 
last  part  of  the  operation  consists  in  thrusting  into 
the  melted  metal  a  polo  of  birchwood,  the  object  of 
which  is  probablr  to  reduce  a  little  remaining  oxide 
bv  the  combustible  gases  thus  generated.'  The  quan- 
tity of  copper  yielded  by  the  ore  is  commonly  about 
8  or  9  per  cent. ;  and  the  fuel  consumed  ranges  from 
15  to  18  parts  for  every  part  of  metal  produced. 

The  quantity  of  copper  mined  in  Britain  in  1820 
amounted  to  8127  tons;  now  it  is  considerably  more 
than  double  that  quantity,  and  valued  at  little  short 
of  X2,000,000.  This  supply  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  demand  of  the  United  Kingdom;  hence  considerable 
shipments  in  pigs,  sheets,  nails,  wires,  &c.  are  mode  to 
the  East  Indies,  China,  United  States,  West  Indies, 
Brazil,  Canada,  and  Holland.  Besides  the  produce  of 
British  mines,  considerable  quantities  of  ore  have  of 
lato  been  imported  from  Chili,  Cuba,  and  Australia. 
All  this,  however,  is  likely  to  bo  materially  affected 
br  the  recently  patented  process  of  smelting  the  ore  by 
electricity — a  process  which  is  said  to  effect  in  a  couple 
of  days  what  formerly  required  the  labour  of  three 
weeks  1  The  saving  of  fuel,  besides,  will  be  so  vast, 
that,  in  Swansea  alone,  the  smelters  estimate  their 
annual  saving  in  couls  at  no  less  than  fivo  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  price  of 
copper  must  be  so  enormously  reduced,  as  to  bring  it 
into  use  for  a  variety  of  purposes  from  which  its  cost  at 
present  excludes  it.  The  facility  and  cheapness  of  the 
process,  too,  will  enable  the  ore  to  be  largely  smelted  on 
the  spot.  The  Cornish  mine  proprietors  are  anxiously 
expecting  the  moment  when  they  can  bring  the  ore 
wmoh  lay  in  the  mine  yesterday  into  a  state  to  be  sent 
to  market  to-morrow,  and  this  at  the  very  mouth  of 
the  mine.  In  Australia,  also,  the  operation  of  this 
discovery  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  Ten  thou- 
sand tons  of  copper  oj«  were  sent  from  Australia  to 
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Bnglaad  in  1846,  to  be  nnelted  at  SwaniMt  Micl  th« 
result  was  only  1600  tons  of  copper.  But  Australia  in 
future  will  smelt  her  own  copper  by  a  86  hours'  pro- 
cess :  saving  all  this  useless  flight  of  the  8400  tons  of 
refuse,  and  savins  also  the  cost  of  the  old  and  expen- 
sive process  of  raduotion. 

The  uses  of  copper  are  numerous  and  highly  impor- 
tant, the  metal  rani  ins  next  to  iron  in  real  commeroial 
value.  It  is  used,  as  m  well  known,  for  coin,  for  sheet- 
ing or  sheathing  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  for  boilers,  and 
a  great  variety  of  implements  and  utensils;  in  the 
manufacture  of  blue  and  green  colours  ;  and  in  medi- 
cine. Alloyed  with  zinc,  it  forms  brau  and  pinchbeck 
—the  former  containing  from  2H  to  84  per  cent,  of  «nc. 
In  the  formation  of  brass,  the  sine  may  either  be  added 
directly  to  the  melted  copper,  or  granulated  copper 
may  be  heated  with  calamine  and  charcoal  powder. 
Outt-metal,  a  strong  and  valuable  alloy,  consists  of  90 
parti  copper  and  10  of  tin;  beU  and  speculum  metal 
contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  tin,  and  are  conse- 
quently brittle  and  less  durable.  A  good  bronze  for 
statues  is  made  of  91  parts  copper,  2  parts  tin,  6  parts 
zinc,  and  1  part  lead.  The  bronze  of  the  ancients  was 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  ;  and  the  argtnlane  or  Ger- 
man silver  of  the  modems  is  a  compound  of  copper, 
tin,  and  nickel.  Or-molu  is  the  name  given  to  a  par- 
ticular alloy  of  52  parts  zinc  and  48  copper ;  and  the 
Biddery-ware  of  India— so  called  from  a  town  of  that 
name — is  a  compound  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc, 
rendered  black  by  immei'sion  in  a  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  saltpetre,  common  salt,  and  blue  vitriol. 
All  these  alloys  are  of  infinite  use,  entering  into  the 
fabrication  of  almost  every  species  of  machinery,  imple- 
ment, utensil,  and  ornament — from  the  drawing,  point- 
ing, and  heading  of  a  pin,  or  the  stamping  of  a  button, 
to  the  casting  of  a  statue,  or  the  founding  of  a  (>on- 
derous  field -piece.  Though  thus  vicing  with  iron  in 
its  applicability  to  the  purposes  of  civilised  life,  its 
salts  and  solutions,  unlike  those  of  that  metal,  aro 
highly  poisonous;  hence  the  frequent  evils  arising  from 
the  use  of  neglected  or  ill-cleaned  culinary  utensils  of 
copper.  Water  containing  copper  in  solution  is  changed 
into  a  bright  blue  by  the  addition  of  a  little  hartshorn 
or  liquid  ammonia  ;  and  by  immersing  a  piece  of  po- 
lished steel  in  any  liquid  containing  copper,  the  surface 
will  soon  become  coated  with  a  film  of  the  latter  metal. 

What  is  called  bronzing  is  a  method  of  colouring 
wood,  iron,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  other  material,  so  as  to 
imitate  bronze,  but  which  has,  in  realitpr,  little  connection 
with  that  alloy.  The  process  is  thus  indicated  in  Web- 
ster's Cyclopaidia :  *  First,  the  article  is  to  be  painted  of 
a  dark  colour,  such  as  bronze  acquires  when  it  has  been 
very  long  exposed  to  the  oir,  or  when  buried  under 
ground.  This  colour  is  produced  by  grinding  a  mixture 
of  Prussian  blue,  verditer  (a  precipitate  of  oxide  of 
copper  with  lime),  and  spruce  ochre  in  oil.  What  is 
called  bronze  powder,  sold  in  the  shops,  is  now  to  be 
applied,  just  before  the  oil-paint  is  quite  dry,  to  the 
prominent  parts,  where  the  metal  is  supposed  to  have 
acquired  some  lustre  by  being  rubbed  against.  The 
bronze  powder  may  be  laid  on  by  a  ball  of  cotton  wool, 
or  in  a  similar  manner.'  Bronzing  thus  efiected  is 
now  much  in  request ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  wearing 
well,  keeping  clean,  and  giving  effect  to  other  colours. 
Lacquering  is  a  somewhat  allied  process,  and  consists  in 
applying  a  peculiar  varnish  either  to  brass-work,  to 
prevent  its  tarnishing,  or  to  give  tin  and  articles  covered 
with  silver-leaf  the  appearance  on[)ras8.  The  ingredients 
of  such  a  varnish  are  wholly  non-metallic,  consisting 
chieflv  of  tunncric,  anotto,  saffron,  gum-lac,  amber,  and 
the  like,  dissolved  lu  alcohol. 


This  is  another  of  the  metals  which  have  been  long 
and  extensively  u;ed  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  It 
has  a  grayish-blue  colour,  with  a  bright  metallic  lustre 
when  newly  cut,  but  soon  tarnishes,  and  assumes  a  dull 
earthy  aspect  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  texture  is 
close,  like  that  of  gold  and  silver;  its  specific  gravity  is 
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•bout  11*41;  and  It  ii  rer^r  mailer' '«  and  ductile,  but 
■oft  and  uiielaitic.  It  is  one  of  tne  least  sonorous  of 
the  metals ;  melts  at  the  low  deftree  of  610*  Fahren- 
heit; soils  the  fingers  when  rublicd;  and  omits  a  poou- 
liar  odour.  Though  readily  oxidised  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  the  oxidisation  does  not  proceed  far;  hence  its 
durabilitv  for  rooting,  and  other  extemnl  purposes. 
<  Perfectly  pure  water,'  nays  Drande, '  put  into  a  clean 
leaden  vessel,  and  nxposed  to  the  air,  soon  oxidises  and 
oorrodes  it,  and  delicate  tests  discover  oxide  of  lead  in 
lolution  in  the  water;  but  river  and  spring  water  exert 
no  such  solvent  power.  Hence  it  is  that  leaden  cisterns 
are  used  with  impunity  for  the  preservation  of  common 
water;  and  that  the  crust  whicn  forms  upon  the  metal 
effectually  proveuts  all  further  action.  As  this  crust 
partly  consists  of  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  very 
poisonous,  great  care  should  bo  taken  to  prevent  its 
diffusion  through  the  water  upon  any  occasion,  as  by 
scraping  or  cleaning  the  cistern.'  Natural  water, 
highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  cannot,  however, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  kept  in  lead,  or  passed 
through  leaden  pipes  with  safety. 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  ores  of  lead  are  known  to  mineralo- 
gists; but  that  of  galena,  a,  sulphuret  of  the  metal,  is 
the  only  one  occurring  in  sufficient  quantities  to  become 
an  object  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  It  is  found  but 
sparingly  in  the  primitive  crystallue  rocks,  more  plen- 
tifully in  the  transition  schists  and  slates,  and  most 
abundantly  in  the  transition  and  mountain  limestones. 
The  principal  lead-mining  countries  are  Britain,  Saxony, 
Dohemia,  and  other  states  of  Germany;  Spain,  France; 
and  Missouri  in  the  United  States.  The  lead  mines  of 
Britain  are  of  groat  importance;  and  those  of  Dcrl)y- 
shiro  are  said  to  have  been  worked  prior  to  the  Roman 
invasion.  The  most  productive  at  present  are  situated 
in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Derbyshire, 
Flintshire,  Isle  of  Man,  and  at  Leadhills  in  Scotland. 
Nearly  the  whole  produce  is  derived  from  galena,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  11.5  per  cent,  of  pure  metal. 

Wlien  lead  ore  cornea  from  the  mine,  tho  first  opcro- 
tion  is  to  wash  and  sort  it  into  heaps  of  different 
qualities;  this  is  done  either  by  putting  the  ore  into  a 
trough,  and  stirring  it,  or  filling  a  sieve,  the  meshes  of 
which  are  made  of  iron,  and  immersing  it  in  a  vat  full 
of  water.  Another  process  is  to  put  tho  ore  upon  a 
grid  or  screen,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  bars  of 
iron  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  about  an  inch  apart. 
Over  this  grating  a  stream  of  water  flows,  which  washes 
away  all  impurities,  and  also  separates  the  small  pieces 
of  ore  from  the  large.  The  smaller  pieces  are  then 
collected  into  a  finer  sieve,  and  washed  iiguin,  and  all 
pure  ore  which  may  still  be  amongst  them  ia  carefully 
picked  out  with  an  iron  scraper  or  crimp.  This  wash- 
ing is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  specific  grniity  of  tbo 
metal.  The  ore  containing  most  gcleaa  sinks  first,  and 
ia  found  next  the  bottom  of  tbis  -.^t;  a  second  quality 
of  ore  will  be  found  on  the  top  of  this,  and  the  inferior 
kinds  above  it.  When  the  sieve  is  immersed  in  the 
water,  it  is  shaken  pretty  severely,  which  causes  the 
ore  in  a  manner  to  float,  and  allows  the  heavier  pieces 
to  sink  to  the  bottom.  The  mixed  ore — that  is,  such  as 
contains  stone  and  other  impurities  in  tho  lump,  along 
vrith  pure  galena — ia  then  sent  to  the  grinding-mill. 
This  consists  either  of  a  series  of  stampers,  which  pound 
the  ore,  or  of  a  pair  of  fluted  cylinders,  through  which 
the  ore  is  made  to  pass:  it  is  afterwards  ground  to  the 
requisite  fineness  by  uuooth  rollers.  The  mixed  ore, 
after  being  ground,  is  again  washed,  and  tho  pure 
galena  separated  from  the  impurities. 

'  There  are  two  kinds  of  furnaces  used  in  the  smelting 
of  lead  ore — a  reverberatory  furnace,  (see  fig.),  called  a 
cupola,  and  the  other  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Scotch  furnace,  th/n  former,  in  the  interior,  is  gene- 
rally 8  feet  long,  6  wide,  and  2  high  at  the  centre. 
The  fire  is  placed  at  one  extremity,  and  ia  separated 
from  the  smelting  part  by  a  wall.  A,  which  is  built  about 
half  the  height  of  the  furnace.  The  hearth  upon  which 
the  ore  is  placed  is  composed  of  furnace  slags,  and  it 
slopes  from  the  wall  which  eepanvtes  it  from  the  fire 


to  the  other  end,  D,  of  tha  Aim»e«,  and  ii  hollowed 
from  the  sides  to  the  centre.  This  is  enclosed  by 
an  arched  roof,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
small  aperture  for  admitting  the  0T«  from  a 
hopper,  11,  placed  above  it.  'flie  Scotch  fUniace 
is  much  of  the  same  nature  ai  the  above, 
except  that  the  hearth,  sides,  and  iole-plate 
are  made  of  cast-iron,  firom  two  to  three  inches 
thick.  The  roasting  is  performed  with  peat 
anil  coke,  and  the  furnace  is  urged  by  wooden 
bellows.      About    20   ' 
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cwts.  of  ore  are  usu- 
ally put  into  the  fur- 
nace at  a  time,  which 
is  spread  equally  over 
the  hearth  with  a 
rake.  For  tho  first 
two  hours  no  regular 
fire  Is  made,  a  gentle 
heat  merely  being  kept 
up   by  putting  small 

coal  on  the  furnace,  the  doors  of  which  are  kept 
shut.  This  is  called  the  roasting  process,  which  is 
performed  principally  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  all 
sulphureous  vapours  from  the  ore.  At  the  end  of  two 
hours  the  fire  is  raised,  and  the  metallic  lead  soon 
begins  to  flow  from  the  ore.  The  smelter  and  hli 
assistant  now  stir  the  ore  at  intervals,  and  a  thovelfUl 
of  quicklime  is  thrown  in.  This  is  done  in  order  to 
liberate  the  oxide  of  lead  from  the  ore,  and  allow  it  to 
react  upon  any  sulphuret  which  may  have  resisted  tho 
roasting.  The  heat  is  again  increased,  and  the  stirring 
continued.  In  about  four  hours  from  the  commence- 
ment the  furnace  receives  its  greatest  heat,  after  which 
a  tap-hole  is  opened,  and  the  lead  runs  into  an  outer 
basin.  From  this  it  is  cast  in  semi-cylindrical  moulds, 
and  receives  the  name  of  pigs  or  bars. 

Metallic  lead  is  employed  for  numerous  purposes  in 
the  arts : — rolled  into  sheett,  it  is  used  for  roofing, 
lining  of  cisterns,  tea-boxes,  &c. ;  cast  into  pipei,  it  ?i 
emplovcd  for  conducting  of  water,  gas,  and  the  like; 
and  alloyed  with  arsenic,  and  dropped  through  perfo-' 
rated  trays  from  lofty  towers,  it  forms  »hot  of  various 
sizes.  Alloyed  with  tin  in  different  proportions,  it 
constitutes  solder  and  pewter;  and  with  antimony  and 
tin,  it  forms  type  and  stereotype  metal.  Combined  with 
oxygen,  it  constitutes  tnassicnt,  a  protoxide  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour;  litharge,  also  a  semicrystalline  protoxide, 
obtained  in  separating  silver  from  load  ores,  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  flint-glass;  red-lead,  a 
ileutoxide,  is  extensively  employed  as  a  pigment,  and 
also  in  tho  manufacture  of  flint-glass ;  white-lead,  a 
carbonate  of  the  metal  (See  '  Chkmistry,'  p.  302),  is 
a  well-kno^vn  paint ;  as  is  also  the  beautiful  yellow 
chromate;  while  tho  acetate  of  lead,  commonly  known 
as  sugar-of-lead,  is  employed  for  various  purposes  in 
the  arts  and  in  medicine. 

In  tho  reduction  and  application  of  load  to  tho  above 
purposes,  a  considerable  amount  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  ingenuity  ia  required.  Thus  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  sheet-lead,  a  plate  is  first  cast,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  successive  '  millings '  between  heavy  rollers, 
which  extend  and  reduce  it  to  the  desired  thickness. 
Tho  thickness  is  regulated  by  screw-work,  which  keeps 
the  rollers  apart,  so  as  to  produce  a  sheet  varying  from 
half  an  inch  to  the  thinness  of  the  finest  ^vriting-paper. 
Still  greater  ingenuity  is  exhibited  in  pipe-drawing. 
A  '  plug,'  or  thick  short  pipe,  is  first  cast  in  a  mould;  a 
mandril,  or  steel  rod,  of  the  desired  bore  is  inserted  in 
this  pipe,  which  is  then  drawn  by  machinery  through  a 
succession  of  gi'adually-decreasing  holes  on  a  steel- 
plato  or  die.  '  In  producing  a  two-inch  pipe,  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  dies  are  employed,  the  diameters  of  which 
descend  in  a  regular  scries.  The  hole  through  the 
die  ia  conical — that  is,  larger  on  one  side  of  the  die  than 
on  the  othor;  and  the  lead  enters  the  hole  at  the  widest 
part,  whereby  a  process  of  compression  is  undergone; 
but  at  a  certain  point  in  the  operations  a  '  cutting  die ' 
is  introduced — that  is,  one  wherein  the  lead  is  at  once 
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•ipoMd  to  %  cutting  Mlgt,  th«  tmuU  of  which  if,  that 
» thin  tilm  ii  cut  or  loraped  (Vom  th«  whole  lur&ce  of 
th«  plp«.'  The  •longktaU  plp«  it  imw  rBiiiovrd  fi-oiii 
the  in»ndril,  coileU  up,  and  iwnt  to  the  pluiulwr.  ^Ve 
hftre  itAtCil  thkt  shot  it  t'oniioil  hy  dropping  an  nllojr 
of  load  Mid  arienic  through  iwrtbroted  tmjrt  or 
eolandart,  from  the  top  uf  lufty  towort,  into  »  oiitoni  of 
Wkter  beneath;  the  tame  retult  it  more  econoiuicnliy 
obtained  hy  dropping  the  metal  iVom  tho  turface  to 
the  bottom  of  louie  watte  ooal-thoil,  at  it  done  at 
Newcottle.  Tho  ])erfomtion*  of  tho  oolnndert  are 
of  ■iiei  ranging  from  l-.5th  to  l-3Uth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  and  on  uatting  through  thete,  tho  melted 
metal  ottumoi  a  globular  form,  coolt  partially  in  fall- 
ing, and  ultimately  lettlot  in  tho  ciitorn  in  dropt  lott 
or  more  tpherical.  Thete  are  next  ottorted  by  being 
potted  through  ticTet,  which  retain  all  imperfect  furmt; 
and  ttiU  furtner  by  being  nutted  over  an  inclined  plane 
of  poliahed  iron,  when  the  wcil-tha|)cn  that  detcend 
witn  an  impetut  luflicient  to  curry  thorn  into  a  trough 
at  tome  dittance  from  the  end  of  the  incline,  while  the 
imperfect  formt  travel  tlowly,  and  drop  '  dead,'  at  the 
workmen  expreti  it,  almunt  over  the  verge  of  the  plane. 
The  dark  glotty  hue  of  thot  it  obtained  by  churning  it 
with  powdered  black-load  in  revolving  cott-iron  l)arrelt, 
a  procett  which  alto  attittt  in  producing  a  ttill  more 
■I)nerical  form.  Leaden  bullott  are  cuit  in  mouldt ; 
but  all  the  former  niodot  of  catting,  cutting,  and  roll- 
ing thot  are  now  abandoned.  None  of  the  chemical 
preparationd  of  lead  involve  any  peculiar  difficulty 
either  in  their  manufacture  or  application.  Tho  only 
contingent  evil  it  their  ])oitonout  character,  which 
manifettt  itiolf  moro  or  lett  on  the  conititutiont  of 
paintert,  plumliert,  white-lead-niakert,  and  the  like. 
Lead  indeed  it  a  metal  i-uquiring  very  cautiout  use  in 
any  form,  and  ought  to  be  avoided  in  tho  manufacture 
of  all  culinary,  dairy,  brewing,  and  other  utentilt  em- 
ployed in  the  propanktion  of  human  food. 

The  amount  ot  lead  annually  tmcltwl  in  Ilritain  it 
eftimated  at  4U,000  tont  or  thereby ;  which,  at  the 
pretent  price,  would  nmke  tho  vultio  of  the  produce 
fittle  thort  of  £1,OUO,000  ttcrlin^.  About  15,UU0  tons 
ore  annually  ex|>ortod,  partly  in  pigt,  uud  partly  in 
■heot,  thot,  red-lead,  and  litharge. 

Tin. 

Tin  wot  known  to  the  ancient  nations  of  tlie  Levant, 
who  obtained  it  chieiiv  from  Spain  and  Drituin.  It  it  a 
white  brilliant  metal;  hut  a  tlight  taste  and  smell 
when  rubbed;  it  malleable  to  a  considorablo  degree, 
but  it  inferior  in  ductility  and  temicitv.  Its  hardness 
it  intermediate  between  that  of  gold  and  Icivd  ;  its 
ipecific  gravity  it  about  7'3;  it  melts  at  442°  Fahren- 
heit, and  at  a  white  heat  takes  iiro  and  burns  with  a 
bright  flame.  It  oxidises  but  slowly  on  exposure  to 
air  and  moitture;  hence  its  value  in  coating  or  tinning 
more  oxiditable  metals,  as  iron.  Tin  is  rather  a  rare 
metal ;  and  is  principally  found  in  primitive  rocks, 
where  it  occurt  chiefly  in  veins,  but  partly  also  dissc- 
minated,  and  in  beds.  There  uro  only  two  ores  of  the 
metal  known — the  double  sulphuret,  which  is  rare; 
and  the  native  peroxide,  from  which  the  commercial 
luppliet  of  the  metal  are  obtained. 

This  latter  ore  is  found  abundantly  in  Cornwall  and 
the  western  district  of  Dcvonshiro ;  in  (Jermanv, 
Bohemia,  and  Hungiiry;  in  Chili  and  Mexico;  and  in 
Malact-a  and  Danca  in  tho  East  Indies.  Tho  tinstone 
of  Britain  is  chiefly  obtained  from  mines;  but  con- 
siderable quantities  arc  sometimes  discovered  in  allu- 
vial toils — the  debris  of  rocks  in  which  the  ore  was 
originally  imbedded.  Kcpcatcd  washings,  by  means  of 
running  water,  l>eing  the  chief  process  by  which  tho 
ore  is  separated  from  such  debris,  the  name  of  ttream 
work  it  commonly  applied  to  this  method  of  obtaining 
it.  On  one  occasion,  the  water  being  excluded  from  a 
branch  of  Falmouth  harbour,  a  bed  of  rounded  masses 
of  tin  ore,  from  two  to  ten  feet  thick,  wivs  found  fifty 
feet  below  ft  bed  of  alluvium — 4150,000  is  said  to  have 
been  made  bv  this  discovery. 
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The  ore,  in  whaterer  way  obtained.  It  flrti  brokan 
into  tnmll  fragment*,  then  poundo<l  In  ttamulng-mllli, 
wathed,  tilled,  and  matted,  It  It  next  reduced  by  tmelt- 
Ing  with  coal  anil  a  flu  x  of  lime,  under  a  very  strong  heat, 
which  it  kept  up  fur  eight  or  nine  hours.  The  liquid  tin, 
on  being  run  ojf  from  the  tlog,  it  ttill  mixed  up  with 
iron,  artenlo,  aiul  other  impuritiet,  and  hat  to  undergo 
fi-cih  tmeltingt,  after  which  it  it  catt  Into  granlU 
mouldt  capable  of  containing  about  3  cwtt.each.  In  thla 
form  it  it  known  at  block  or  bar-tin— a,  tenn  generally 
uted  in  contnMliitinction  to  grain-tin,  which  it  obtained 
from  ttream-ore,  tomowhat  diflurently  treated.  After 
tho  ttream-tin  ore  has  been  droticd  and  pounded,  it  ii 
tmolted  with  wood-charcoal,  run  off'  into  iron  vetteli, 
and  tliore  kept  li(|uid  by  a  gentle  heat,  till,  by  repeate<l 
agitation  with  piecet  of  charcoal,  all  Impuritiet  aru 
expelled.  It  it  flnallv  removed  by  ladles,  and  |>ourfd 
Into  tuiall  mouldt.  The  grain  or  ttream-tin  to  obtained 
it  of  tuperior  quality,  and  it  employed  by  dyen,  and 
for  tho  finer  purpotet. 

Tho  uies  of  tin  are  both  numerous  and  important. 
Bctidct  being  employed  in  the  formation  of  a  variety 
of  utentilt,  it  it  largely  uted  in  tinning  copper  and  iron- 
plate,  to  protect  them  from  ruit — an  art  which  origi- 
nated in  Saxony,  and  wat  made  known  in  Britain 
about  two  centuriot  ago.  It  contittt  in  carefully  clean- 
ing the  turfuco  of  tho  plate  with  sal-ammoniac,  or  with 
muriatic  acid,  rubbing  it  well,  and  then  immersing  it 
in  ineUed  tin,  by  which  it  acquires  a  thin  and  equable 
coating.  Vessels  are  coated  intenially  by  heating  them, 
pouring  in  a  certain  quantity  of  melted  tin,  and  then 
rotating  them,  so  that  the  tin  may  come  in  contact 
with  every  jiart  of  the  turl'ace.  Alloyed  with  antimony, 
copper,  biiimuth,  and  lead,  tin  foniit  pewter;  it  ontora 
into  the  composition  of  bell -metal,  type-metal,  and 
Bolder;  it  is  used  in  the  process  of  enamelling;  in 
siivcrin^,  or  rather  tinning,  looking-glasses  (see  p.  330) ; 
in  coating  pins;  bv  dyers  and  calico-printers  at  a 
mordant  when  solved  in  muriatic  acid ;  largely  in  the 
form  otfuU  or  leaf,  which  it  made  by  beating;  itt  oxide 
is  much  used  in  polishing,  under  the  name  of  pxitty- 
powdtr  i  and  the  purple  of  Catniiu,  so  called  from  its 
inventor,  is  n  union  of  protochloride  of  tin  with  por- 
chloride  of  gold. 

Tho  annual  )iroduce  of  tho  British  tin  mines  it  esti- 
mated at  4U00  tons,  worlli  from  £05  to  ;£80  a  ton. 
About  1500  tons  of  unwrought  tin  are  annually  ex- 
ported, principally  to  France,  Italy,  and  Russia;  and 
this,  exclusive  of  tin,  pewter-wares,  and  tinplate,  to 
the  value  of  £40U,0U0  yearly,  sent  to  the  United 
Slates,  Italy,  Ocrinuuy,  Franco,  the  colonies,  &c.  The 
amount  of  crude  tin  brought  from  the  East  is  very 
variable,  ranging  generally  between  500  and  1500  tons 
per  annum. 

Mercury  or  Quicksilver. 

This  is  a  well-known  metal,  of  a  brilliant  silver- 
white  colour,  fluid  and  mobile  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures; hence  the  name  lire,  or  quick,  silver.  In  this 
property  of  fluidity,  it  difiers  from  all  other  metals— 
never  being  solid,  unless  when  subjected  to  a  degi-ee 
of  cold  equal  to  40°  below  zero.  In  this  condition  it 
has  been  obtained  by  arctic  explorers,  who,  under 
extreme  depressions  of  temperature,  found  their  baro- 
meters and  thermometers  useless,  and  who,  for  curio- 
sity's sake,  have  shot  bullets  of  it  from  their  muskets. 
AVhen  solid,  it  is  found  to  be  malleable,  a  fact  of  no 
practical  importance,  however,  as  it  instantly  passes  into 
the  fluid  stute  on  being  brought  under  a  higher  tempe- 
rature than  —  40°:  it  boils  and  vaporises  at  about  600° 
Fahrenheit.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  I3'57;  thus 
ranking  above  all  other  metals,  with  the  exception  of 
platinum,  gold,  and  tungsten.  It  is  found  native  in 
small  qu.intitie8 — that  is,  in  minute  dewy  globules; 
but  for  commercial  purposes  it  is  always  extracted  from 
the  ore  called  cinnabar.  This  ore  it  a  bisulphuret  of 
the  metal,  of  a  red  colour  (except  in  the  hepatic  varictr, 
which  is  grapr),  massive  and  ci^stallised,  occurring  in 
veins,  and  distributed  variously  through  tho  matrix  of 
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tht  vtinitoua.  It  U  found  but  ipuringlj  in  the  nrimU 
tiva  rookt)  tho  prinoliwl  dopoiitt  of  tho  mcrciiriM  orei 
being,  In  all  pairts  of  tlio  world,  in  th«  middle  Mcond- 
mry  itnla;  th»t  it,  in  the  upp«r  portloni  of  tha  conl- 
maaaunt,  and  in  tlie  in»KTieti»n  liuieitona  and  now 
red  landitona.  In  tlioie  funnationi  the  ora  ocourt 
either  in  irrv^^nlur  voini,  or  ia  conibinetl  witli  tlio  gaud- 
itonev,  bituniinuui  nvhiiti,  and  indurated  clayi. 

Tho  moit  |>r(Mluctivo  mine*  of  cinnabar  urf>  thoio  of 
AlNia<ien,  nt'iir  Cordova  in  i^pain,  of  Idria  in  Auitrla; 
and  of  iluaucavelicn  in  I'oru,  at  an  olevation  of  U,AOO 
feet  above  tho  icn.  (juiulciilver  ii  aim  nrmluccd  in 
aeveral  of  tho  Chinoie  provincvi,  and  apariiiKly  in  oni> 
or  two  localitiei  in  Hhonith  liavaria,  liohcmia,  and 
Hungary.  The  ntinei  of  Idria,  wiiich  wore  diicovcrcd 
in  1407,  yield  annually  about  lAU  ton*  of  the  pure 
metal;  but  could  readily  supply  four  timoii  that  amount, 
were  it  not  for  certain  nbsuru  reitrictioni  impoiied  upon 
the  produce  by  tho  Austrian  govenimont.  Tho  voini 
at  Almaden,  which  ranj^o  from  I'i  to  20  feet  in  ihick- 
nen,  have  been  worked  for  nearly  three  thouaand  yean; 
at  all  eventi,  Pliny  reconli  that  the  Orceki  imiMirted 
red  cinnabar  from  Spain  toven  hundred  yean  before 
tho  Chriitian  era,  nntl  that  Home  in  hia  time  annually 
rccoircd  7UU,00U  pounds  from  the  same  province.  At 
present,  the  produce  of  metal  may  bo  from  1 100  to  I'JOO 
tons,  giving  employment  to  upwards  of  lUUO  minera 
and  smelten.  Tho  uaual  method  of  reducing  the  ores 
is  by  distillation.  The  minerals  brought  out  of  tho 
mine  are  broken  up,  picked  by  women  und  children, 
pulverised,  and  sometimes  washed.  In  some  places  tho 
richer  ores  are  separately  burnt;  but  it  is  moro  usual, 
and  considered  moro  economical,  to  mix  the  richer  with 
the  poorer  ores,  and  ex])08e  tho  whole  mass  togothcr  to 
the  action  of  boat  in  closed  retorts,  which  also  contain 
a  certain  proportion  of  limeatone.  The  retorts,  tilled 
with  the  mixture  of  ore  and  limestone,  are  ranged,  to 
the  number  of  twenty  or  more,  in  recessos  of  a  furnace; 
and  heat  being  applied,  each  retort  is  made  to  commu- 
nicate with  a  vessel  of  water,  in  which  tho  vapours  of 
tho  mercury  are  condensed.  In  the  mines  of  Idria  a 
ruder  method  is  adopted;  tho  ores  are  roasted  in  a 
kind  of  OTon,  and  the  vapourd  ascend  into  condensers, 
whei-e  the  little  drops  of  mercury  collect,  and  are  con- 
ducted into  a  porphyry  vessel  placed  to  receive  them. 

The  imports  of  mercury  into  this  country,  chiefly 
from  the  mutes  of  Almaden,  are  about  2,200,000  pounds 
annually,  of  which  little  more  than  an  eighth  are  re- 
tained for  home  consumption.  The  remainder  is  re- 
exported, principally  to  South  America,  Mexico,  the 
United  States,  and  the  East  Indies  ;  while  smaller 
shipments  are  made  to  Uussia,  lielgium,  and  other 
countries.  During  the  war,  when  tho  intercouree  be- 
tween Europe  and  America  was  interrupted,  the  price 
of  quicksilver  rose  to  such  u  height  in  the  latter  country 
that  it  answered  to  import  it  from  China;  but  since  tho 
peace,  this  traHic,  we  believe,  has  been  abandoned. 
From  the  peculiar  character  of  tho  metal,  it  is  trans- 
ported either  in  iron  bottles,  in  small  leathern  bags,  or, 
as  front  China,  in  short  joints  of  the  bamboo.  Mercury 
is  oilen  adulterated  by  an  admixture  of  lead,  bismuth, 
zinc,  and  tin;  in  which  state  it  is  less  lustrous,  becomes 
covered  with  a  whitish  film,  and  is  not  so  mobile,  or 
readily  divisible  into  minute  globules. 

Mercury  is  principally  employed  for  amalyamation 
with  other  metals,  chiefly  gold  and  silver,  so  us  to  ex- 
tract them  from  their  ores ;  and  it  is  almost  solely  for 
this  purpose  that  it  is  imported  into  South  America 
and  Mexico.  It  is  used  also  in  gilding,  in  silvering 
mirrors,  in  filling  thennometcr  and  barontetcr  tubes,  in 
various  philosophical  apparatus;  and  in  chemistry  it 
furnishes  the  only  means  of  collecting,  in  the  pneu- 
matic trough,  such  gases  as  would  be  absorbed  by 
water.  In  medicitto  it  is  employed  in  several  forms: 
the  whitish  insipid  powder  termed  calomtl  is  the  proto- 
chloride  of  mercury;  and  the  acrid,  nauseous,  white 
substance  known  as  corrosive  sublimate  is  the  bichlo- 
ride. This  sublimate  has  recently  been  extensiTely 
applied  OS  an  antiseptic  in  the  prcveittion  of  the  dr^- 


rot  in  tinibvr,  in  tho  mildowlni  of  fallclnth,  and  tho 
like  (tiae  No.  47).  Mercury  is  also  used  in  tha  makinir 
of  i>«rmi7ioM,  thai  beautiful  pigment  being  prepared 
fVom  an  artificial  cinnabar,  compoMtl  of  H  [larU  of 
mercury  and  I  of  sulphur.  When  sulphur  and  mer- 
cury are  triturated  together  in  a  mortar,  the  former 
grailually  diaappean,  and  the  whole  Mwumea  the  form 
of  a  black  powder,  -  nominated  rtAi'ofia  minval  i  if  this 
powder  be  lieattxl  re<l-hot,  it  sublimes,  and  on  a  proper 
,  jaff  <  '  eing  placed  to  receive  it,  a  cake  is  nbtalned,  of  a 
fine  icu  colour,  which,  when  reduced  to  powder,  forma 
the  Termllioit  of  commerce.  An  amalgant  of  mercury 
anil  silver  ia  generally  used  by  dentists  for  stopping 
hollow  and  decayed  teeth. 

Antimony. 

This  metal  was  discovered  by  nasil  Valentine  in 
14UU,  and  has  since  been  extensively  employed  in 
medicine,  in  tho  composition  of  printing  types,  stereo- 
tyi)e  plates,  music  plates,  and  the  like;  and  alto  in  tho 
manufacture  of  the  white  metal  utentilt  now  to  gene- 
rally used  as  tubatitutea  for  silver.  When  pure,  it 
ia  of  a  tilvcr-white  colour,  is  brittle,  has  a  ipeciflo 
gravity  of  6'7,  and  melts  readily  at  a  rod  heat.  When 
neated  in  open  crucibles,  it  gradually  combines  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  file*  off  in  the  form 
of  a  white  vapour.  It  ts  the  oxide,  or  rather  oxidoi 
of  the  m<ffa\  (for  there  are  several)  which  are  uaod 
in  medicine,  their  general  effects  being  purgative, 
sudorific,  and  emetic.  The  metallic  ore  of  commerce 
contains  sulphur  and  other  int|>uritios,  and  ia  much 
more  easily  fused  than  the  pure  ntetal,  which  hat  a 
hardness  about  ihat  of  gold.  !ts  tenacity  is  also  con- 
siderable—a wire  of  1-lOth  !  an  inch  in  diameter 
being  capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of  10  lbs. 

Antimony  oro  is  found  at  Rosenau  in  Hungary,  in 
Saxony  and  the  liartz,  in  Spain,  France,  Siberia, 
Mexico,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  in  Coniwall  and 
Ayrshire  in  our  own  island.  As  yet  the  ore  has  been 
imported  into  this  country  chiefly  from  the  East;  but 
the  recently-discovered  veins  in  Aynhire  are  likelv 
soon  to  yield  tho  main  supply.    It  is  usually  of  a  lead- 

§ray  colour,  ia  crystallised,  possesses  considerable  splen- 
our,  and  is  very  apt  by  tlio  uninitiated  to  be  mistaken 
for  an  ore  of  lead.  Crrtde  antimony  is  tho  name  given 
in  commerce  to  the  sulphuret  of  tho  metal,  after  beinff 
separated  from  the  impurities  of  the  ore  by  fusion  witn 
charcoal ;  and  regttbts  of  antimony  ia  the  pure  metal, 
after  Iwiiig  separated  front  the  sulphur,  by  being  mixed 
with  tartar  and  exposed  to  bent.  Tho  powder  of  tho 
sulphuret  is  very  black,  and  was  employed  by  women 
in  ancient  times  t(i  ?^'aiu  their  eyebrows  and  eyelids. 

Antimony  is  never  applied  to  any  useful  purpose  as 
an  independent  metal,  in  consequence  of  its  brittlenets 
and  liability  to  corrosion;  but  it  forms  several  valuable 
and  extensively-employed  alloys.  Thus,  alloyed  with 
lend,  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  6,  and  a  small  addition 
of  copper,  it  constitutes  the  metal  used  for  printing 
types;  mixed  with  lead  alone,  the  compound  forms  the 
rather  brittle  plates  upon  which  music  is  engraved; 
and  an  alloy  of  112  lead,  1»  antimony,  and  2  block  tin, 
fonns  the  stereotypes  from  which  the  present  sheet  is 
printed.  These  alloys  have  the  property  of  expanding 
OS  they  cool:  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
types  coino  out  of  the  moulds  with  sharp  and  well- 
defined  edges.  Hard  pewter  is  made  of  12  parts  of  tin 
and  1  of  antimony;  and  the  Britannia  or  white-metal 
spoons  and  teapots  now  so  much  in  use  are  composed  of 
100  tin,  B  antimony,  2  bismuth,  and  2  copper.  Anti- 
mony also  unites  with  iron,  forming  a  hard  whitish 
alloy;  and  the  smallest  portion  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  gold,  renders  that  otherwise  sofl  and  ductile 
metal  brittle  and  unmalleable.  The  manufacturer  of 
pastes  or  factitious  gems  employs  the  oxiJe  of  antimony 
to  give  colour  to  his  so-called  beryls.  Oriental  topazes, 
and  yellow  diamonds.  Six  parts  dry  nitrate  of  potash, 
two  sulphur,  and  one  sulphuret  of  antimony,  reduced 
to  n  fine  powder,  form  the  blue  or  Bengal  light  used 
03  a  signal  at  S9a. 
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Blniiutb. 

This  metal,  known  to  AgricoU  in  1530,  ii  of  a 
brittle  crjrstalline  texture,  brownish>white  in  colour, 
nearly  10  in  apecific  gravity,  and  fusible  at  the  tem- 
perature of  497°.  Its  hardness  is  between  that  of 
copper  and  lead;  it  is  scarcely  malleable,  breaks  under 
the  nammer,  and  cannot  be  drawn  into  wire.  Bismuth 
ii  by  no  means  a  common  metal,  and  is  usually  ob- 
tained in  a  combined  state  in  Cornwall,  France,  Bo- 
hemia, Saxony,  and  Sweden.  As  met  with  in  com- 
merce, it  ia  eeneraliy  mingled  with  impurities  of  iron, 
arsenic,  or  other  metals. 

It  is  used  as  a/war— that  is,  for  communicating  fusi- 
bility to  other  metals;  solder,  for  example,  consisting 
of  1  bismuth,  6  lead,  and  3  tin — an  alloy  which  melts 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  lead.  It  is  also  employed 
in  the  fonnation  of  some  kinds  of  pewter,  printers' 
types,  and  various  metallic  mixtures.  Eight  parts  of 
bismuth,  5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin,  constitute  the  fusible 
metal,  sometimes  called  Newton's,  from  its  discorerer, 
which  melts  at  little  more  than  200°,  or  under  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  and  may  be  fused  orer  a  candle  in  a 
piece  of  stiff  paper,  without  burning  the  paper.  A 
small  addition  of  mercuiy  aids  the  fusibility;  and  such 
alloys  are  sometimes  used  in  taking  casts  of  anatomical 
ptcparations.  Bisniuch  forms  the  basis  of  sympathetic 
uk;  and  the  powder  called  pearl-while,  used  in  medi- 
cine, is  obtained  from  the  nitrate  of  the  metal,  which, 
when  dropped  into  water,  falls  down  in  that  form. 
The  nitrate  has  also  been  employed  as  a  mordant  for 
lilac  and  riolet  dyes  in  calico-printing.  Somo  of  its 
forms  seem  likewise  to  be  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  cosmetics,  for  a  story  is  told  of  a  lady,  who,  on  visit- 
ing one  of  the  watering-platos  in  Germany,  emerged 
from  the  bath  as  a  '  lady  of  colour,'  the  chemical 
action  of  the  mineral  water  having  turned  almost  to 
blackness  a  cosmetic  containing  bismuth,  which  had 
been  previously  applied  to  the  face. 

Zido. 

Though  known  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  numerous  and  important  applica- 
tions of  zinc,  or  tpelter  as  it  used  to  be  called,  are  for 
the  most  part  of  verv  recent  date.  Its  distinguishing 
characteristics  are,  oluish  -  white  colour  and  lustre ; 
specific  gravity  7 ;  at  common  temperatures,  tough  and 
intra<Hable ;  but  heated  to  between  220*  and  320° 
Fahrenheit,  it  becomes  malleable  and  ductile,  so  that 
it  may  be  hammered  out,  rolled  into  sheets,  and  even 
drawn  into  wire  of  such  tenacity,  that  J  - 1 0th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  weight  of 
26  pounds.  Heated  beyond  that  point— say  between 
400°  and  500°  Fahrenheit — it  again  becomes  so  brittle, 
that  it  may  be  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mortar.  It 
melts  at  700°;  and  heated  beyond  this,  it  takes 
lire  in  the  open  air,  and  bums  with  a  brilliant  bluish 
flame.  The  metal  is  obtained  from  two  ores — namely, 
calamine,  a  native  carbonate;  and  blende,  a  native  sul- 
phuret.  These  ores  occur  in  two  geological  positions — 
namely,  either  in  the  carboniferous  or  in  the  magnesian 
limestone,  associated  with  galena,  and  sometimes  with 
the  ores  of  cadmium. 

Zinc  ores  are  found  in  Britain,  especially  in  Flint- 
shire, Derbyshire,  and  Cumberland;  but  the  quality  of 
the  British  metal  is  inferior  to  that  of  Germany,  from 
whence,  via  Hamburg,  about  170,000  cwt.  are  annually 
imported,  commonly  as  ballast  for  ships  bringing  wool. 
Of  this  amount,  about  one-half  is  kept  fur  liome  con- 
sumption, and  the  remainder  for  exportation,  chiefly  to 
India,  which,  previous  to  18'_'0,  obtained  her  Bupply 
from  China.  '  These  ores,'  says  Drande,  '  are  roasted 
and  mixed  with  charcoal;  the  mixture  is  put  into  n 
kind  of  crucible,  clo8e<l  at  top,  and  perfonite<l  at  bottom 
by  an  iron  tube,  which  passes  through  the  grate  of  the 
furnace  into  water;  and  the  vapour  of  the  zinc  distils 
downwards  through  the  tube,  and  is  condensed  in  the 
water.  The  first  portions  are  impure,  containing  arsenic, 
and  often  cadmium,  in  which  case  the  vapour  bums 
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with  what  the  workmen  call  a  brmm  hkue;  when  the 
blue  tUut  appears,  the  sine  ia  collected.'  The  above  ii 
the  English  method  of  reduction ;  in  Oermany  and  the 
Netherlands  the  principle  is  much  the  same,  but  some- 
what differently  applied. 

Zinc  being  a  cheap  and  light  metal,  its  specific  era* 
vity  varying  from  fi'S  to  7*9,  and  one  which,  wnen 
superficially  oxidised,  long  resists  the  further  action 
of  air  and  water,  it  is  now  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  lead  in  lining  cisterns  and  baths,  covering  roofs, 
forming  water-spouts,  and  the  like.  It  has  also  been 
used  of  latu  in  the  manufacture  of  kitchen  and  dairy 
utensils,  but  not  without  doubt  as  to  its  being  delete- 
riously  acted  upon  by  the  presence  of  acids.  It  is  like- 
wise v/rought  into  buttons,  and  other  small  wares;  and 
zinc-plates  have  been  a  considerable  while  in  use  in 
the  transfer  of  printing,  under  the  title  of  zincography. 
Its  sulphate  and  oxide  are  employed  in  medicine;  and 
with  copper  it  forms,  as  already  described,  the  well- 
known  alloy,  brass.  Though  the  action  of  water  upon 
zinc  be  scarcely  appreciable,  after  it  has  once  been 
coated  with  the  oxide,  yet  the  addition  of  a  little  acid 
(as  sulphuric)  dissolves  and  removes  this  coating,  and 
further  oxidation  proceeds  with  rapidity.  It  is  this 
action  which  renders  zinc  so  powerful  a  generator  of 
electricity  in  the  voltaic  pile  or  battery.  (See  Voltaic 
Electricity,  pp.  265-8.) 

Cobalt. 

Cobalt,  discovered  by  Brandt  more  than  n  century 
ago,  is  a  reddish-gray  brittle  metal,  somewhat  soft, 
fusible  at  a  temperature  a  little  below  that  i-equired  for 
the  fusion  of  iron,  of  8*5  specific  gravity,  and  possess- 
ing magnetic  properties.  The  finest  ores  are  found  in 
Saxony,  where  it  received  its  namo  (hobold,  a  devil) ; 
a  term  applied  to  it  by  the  miners,  who  considered  it 
unfavourable  to  the  presence  of  the  more  important 
metals.  It  is  never  employed  in  the  arts  in  the 
metallic  or  separate  state;  but  the  impure  oxides  of 
the  metal,  called  zaff're  and  smalte,  are  extensively 
used  as  colouring  materials. 

Thus  the  oxide  of  cobalt  is  an  invaluable  article  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  pottery,  all  the  blue 
colours  of  which  are  derived  from  that  substance. 
When  fused  with  glass,  it  communicates  a  blue  tint  to 
that  material,  without  impairing  its  transparency;  and 
what  is  especially  valuable,  this  colour  is  not  impaired 
by  very  high  temperatures.  So  great  is  the  colouring 
power  of  oxide  of  cobalt  on  vitrifiable  substances,  that  1 
grain  gives  a  full  blue  to  240  of  glass  !  Cobalt  blue, 
or  Thenard's  blue,  is  a  beautiful  pigment,  prepared 
from  the  phosphate  of  cobalt,  and  now  largely  employed 
by  decorative  painters,  and  sometimes  by  artists,  as  a 
substitute  for  ultramarine.  Smalts,  of  which  we  annu- 
ally import  about  146,000  lbs.,  are  prepared  principally 
in  Norway  and  Germany,  by  roeltmg  oxide  of  cobalt 
with  siliceous  earth  and  potash.  Zafire,  of  which  we 
import  more  than  double  that  amount,  is  manufactured 
chiefly  in  Saxony  and  Prussia. 

Nickel. 

This  metal,  discovered  by  Cronstad  in  i,  51,  is  of  a 
brilliant  white  colour  resembling  silver;  ductile  and 
nialleable,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish; 
specific  gravity  about  that  of  cobalt.  It  is  difiicult 
of  fusion,  but  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  iron: 
it  undergoes  little  or  no  change  by  exposure  to  air  and 
moisture.  According  to  Braude,  it  is  found  in  all  me- 
teoric iron;  but  its  principal  ore  is  a  copper-coloured 
mineral  found  in  Westphalia,  and  called  kupfer-nickel, 
nickel  being  a  term  of  detraction  used  by  the  German 
miners,  who  expected  from  the  colour  of  the  ore  to  find 
that  it  contained  copper.  The  cobalt  ores  are  the  roost 
fruitf\il  sources  of  this  kupfcr-nickcl,  or  speisse,  which 
is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  roasting,  dissolving, 
evaporating,  and  other  processes.  Alloyed  with  copper, 
niclcel  forms  nrgentane,  or  German  silver;  and  since 
this  compound  became  an  object  of  commercial  impor- 
tance, the  extraction  of  the  metal  has  been  undcrtoKen 
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upon  a  ooniiderable  scale.  It  is  also  employed  in  pot- 
teiies,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  It  ia,  to  a 
oertidn  degree,  (uweptible  of  magnetism,  and  mariners' 
compasses  may  be  made  of  it.  The  alloys  of  nickel, 
from  their  whiteness,  hardness,  and  infusibility,  form 
excellent  bases  for  the  manufacture  of  electro-plate. 

Manganese. 

This  is  a  very  brittle  metal,  of  a  dusky  white  colour, 
and  without  either  malleability  or  ductility,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  7-  The  substance  known  in  com- 
merce under  that  name,  however,  is  the  peroxide,  or 
the  black  oxide  of  tne  metal.  It  occurs  native  in  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  in  Piedmont,  in  the  Mendip  Hills  in 
Somerset,  and  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Aberdeen. 
It  is  found  in  a  variety  of  forms :  most  commonly  it  is 
of  an  earthy  appearance,  and  mixed  with  other  ingre- 
dients; but  sometimes  in  crystals  of  a  black  colour  and 
metallic  lustre.  This  mineral  was  described  by  Scheele, 
in  1774,  as  a  peculiar  earth;  but  in  the  same  year 
Qahn  showed  that  it  was  the  oxide  of  a  true  metallic 
substance.  The  metal  separately  is  of  no  known  use, 
but  the  peroxide,  as  a  source  of  oxygen,  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  decomposition  of  common  salt  for  the 
production  of  chlorine  for  bleaching.  It  is  also  used 
by  potters  and  gloss-makers  as  a  glaze  or  pigment;  and 
lately  it  has  been  used  in  calico-printing  as  the  source 
of  certain  brown  colours.  Still  more  recent  investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  a  certain  proportion  of  manga- 
nese added  to  steel  manufactured  from  British  iron, 
produces  a  cast-steel  nearly  equal  to  that  obtained 
from  Swedish  iron.  From  its  cheapness,  peroxide  of 
manganese  is  now  the  only  substance  used  by  the 
chemist  for  the  production  of  oxygen  gas  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  The  ore  of  manganese,  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  black  wadd,  is  remarkable  for 
its  spontaneous  inflammation  with  oil.  The  pure  metai 
can  only  be  kept  in  closely -stoppered  bottles,  under 
naphtha,  like  potassium ;  because,  when  in  contact 
with  air,  it  is  rapidly  oxidised,  and  falls  into  a  dark 
brown  powder. 

Arsenic. 


This  metal,  discovered  by  Brandt  in  1733,  is  exceed- 
ingly brittle,  of  a  strong  metallic  lustre  and  white 
colour,  running  into  steel-gray.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
5*9 ;  it  volatilises,  emitting  a  strong  odour  of  garlic 
before  it  fuses,  at  a  temperature  of  365°,  and  is  readily 
inflammable.  The  pure  metal,  however,  being  very 
soft,  is  of  little  value,  and  is  not  used  in  the  arts.  It 
is  the  softest  of  all  the  metallic  bodies,  and  so  brittle 
that  it  may  be  easily  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  by 
trituration  in  a  mortar.  The  arsenic  of  commerce  is 
the  white  oxide  of  the  metal,  or,  more  accurately, 
artenioua  acid — a  compound  which  is  obtained  chiefly 
in  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  in  roasting  the  cobalt  ores  for 
making  zaflre,  and  also  by  sublimation  from  arsenical 
pyrites.  In  this  state  it  is  generally  met  with  in  cakes, 
brittle,  white,  faintly  sweetish  in  taste,  and  more  or 
less  translucent ;  for  medicinal  purposes,  these  cakes 
undergo  sublimation,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  sulphur  and 
other  impurities.  In  the  shops  it  is  usually  sold  in  the 
form  of  a  white  smooth  powder,  not  unfrequently  adul- 
terated with  chalk  or  gypsum — an  adulteration,  how- 
ever, which  can  be  easily  detected  by  burning  a  little, 
when  the  arsenic  volhtilises,  and  the  additions  remain. 

Arsenious  acid,  though  one  of  the  most  virulent 
poisons,  is  used  in  medicine,  forming  a  notable  ingre- 
dient, for  example,  in  what  are  called  ague  drops.  It 
is  also  employed  rs  on  ingredient  in  SeheeWi  ffreen  and 
other  dyes,  in  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass,  and  by 
candlemakcrs,  to  impart  to  their  candles  a  white  and 
waxy  appearance.  With  sulphur,  arsenic  forms  two 
compounds,  known  in  commerce  by  the  names  of 
rtcdgar  and  orpiment;  the  former  a  red  sulphuret  found 
in  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  and  used  as  a  pigment,  as 
well  as  in  pvroteohnical  compositions;  and  the  latter  a 
yellow  sulphuret,  found  native  in  China,  South  Ame- 
rica, &c.  and  produced  artificially  in  Saxony,  and  em- 


ploved  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing.    The  finer  native 
varieties  are  reserved  for  artists. 

With  respect  to  the  poisonous  qnolitiea  of  arsenic  i 
'When  it  has  been  taken  in  large  doses,'  says  Mr 
Brando,  'it  produces  violent  spasmodic  pains  of  tho 
stomach  and  bowels,  attended  by  a  sense  of  heat  and 
constriction  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  an  increased  flow 
of  saliva,  tightness  about  the  head,  itching  of  the  face 
and  neck,  and  nausea.    These  symptoms  are  succeeded 
by  vomiting  and  purging,  and  excruciatins  pains;  th« 
pulse,  at  &st  full,  hard,  and  frequent,  sinks,  and  bfr> 
comes  irregularly  feeble;  and  clamminess  of  the  skin, 
cold  sweats,  purple  spots,  and  convulsions,  precede 
death.     Should  the  patient  escape  this  catastrophe,  it 
often  happens  that  hectic  fever,  paralysis,  and  mental 
and  bodUy  debility,  attend  him  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days.    It  is  often  said  that  the  bodies  of  persons 
poisoned  by  arsenic  are  very  prone  to  putrefaction; 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  always  the  case.    After 
death,  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  usually  found  in- 
flamed, but  often  slightly  so;  and  it  appears,  from 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  observations,  that  this  poison 
kills  by  some  peculiar  action  upon  tbe  heart  and  ner- 
vous system.    The  treatment  of  persons  thus  poisoned 
consists  in  promoting  the  vomiting  by  an  emetic,  com- 
posed of  a  solution  of  twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
in  two  ounces  of  water,  aided  by  copious  draudits  of 
warm  barley-water  or  gruel ;  but  tne  most  effective 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  arsenic  is  by  the  use  of  the 
stomach-pump,  which,  when  immediately  resorted  to, 
has  often  saved  the  patient.    The  only  ready  means  of 
ascertaining  the  presence  of  white  arsenic  is  by  heating 
the  suspected  substance  upon  a  red-hot  coal,  or  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  when  it  will  emit  the  peculiar  arse- 
nical odour  resembling  that  of  garlic;  but  the  treat- 
ment of  persons  poisoned  by  arsenic,  and  its  detection 
in  doubtful  cases,  must  be  left  to  the  medical  man  and 
the  chemist.    It  ia  impossible  too  strongly  to  represent 
the  evil  which  results  from  the  unfettered  sale  of  ar- 
Fenic,  and  from  the  unwarrantable  use  of  it  as  a  poison 
for  rats,  and  as  a  veterinary  remedy;  for  it  is  thus 
that  it  finds  its  way  into  culinary  vessels,  gets  acciden- 
tally mixed  with  articles  of  food,  and  that  bottles  which 
have  contained  it  are  used  for  beer,  wine,  and  other 
beverages.    Its  sale  should  be  rigidly  prohibited  by  all 
save  regularly  qualified  druggists.' 


Platinum. 

Platinum,  or  platina,  was  unknown  in  Europe  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  it  began 
to  be  imported  in  small  quantities  from  South  America. 
It  is  of  a  whitish  silvery  colour;  hence  its  name,  from 
the  Spanish  word  plata,  silver.  It  is  the  heaviest,  the 
most  difficult  of  fusion,  the  most  ductile,  and  the  most 
flexible  of  the  known  metals,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  21*0,  and  capable  of  being  hammered  into  leaves, 
or  drawn  into  wires,  of  extreme  tenuity.  Its  hardness 
is  intermediate  between  that  of  copper  and  iron;  and 
though  very  infusible,  it  is  malleable,  and  capable  of 
being  welied  at  a  white  heat,  either  one  piece  to 
another,  or  to  a  bit  of  iron  or  steel.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  the  action  of  air  or  water,  and  is  not 
attacked  by  any  of  the  pure  acids;  but  is  dissolved  by 
chlorine  and  nitro-muriatio  acid.  In  scarcity,  beauty, 
ductility,  and  indestructibility,  it  is  thus  hardly  inferior 
to  gold.  When  a  perfectly  clean  surface  of  platinum 
is  presented  to  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas, 
it  has  the  extraordinary  quality  of  causing  them  to 
combine,  so  as  to  form  water,  and  often  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  render  the  metal  red  hot. 

As  already  stated,  platinum  was  discovered  about 
1741 ;  but  it  attracted  little  notice  until  the  mode  of 
purifying  it,  and  rendering  it  malleable,  was  discovered 
by  Dr  WoUaston.  It  is  found  in  the  metallic  state  in 
Brazil  and  Peru;  at  Antioquia  in  South  America;  in 
Estremadura  in  Spain;  and  latterly,  in  considerable 
quantities,  in  the  Uralian  Mountains.  Its  appearance, 
in  the  rough  state  in  which  it  is  imported,  is  that  of 
small  grains  or  scales,  of  a  metallic  lustre,  darker  than 
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direr,  and  extremely  heavy.  In  this  state  it  ii  com- 
bined with  palladium,  rhodium,  titanium,  iron,  gold, 
or  other  metala.  The  particles  are  seldom  larger  than 
a  pea,  but  pieces  have  been  found  as  large  as  a  hazel- 
nut;'aiid  in  1831,  a  mass  uf  native  metal  was  dis- 
covered in  Demidoff's  gold  mines  in  Russia,  weighing 
npwuds  of  20  lbs.  1 

The  perfection  with  which  vessels  of  platinum  resist 
the  aetlon  of  heat  and  air,  of  most  of  the  acids,  and  of 
sulphur  and  mercury,  renders  them  peculiarly  valuable 
in  many  chemical  applications;  bo  tnat,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  value  of  the  metal  which  is  between  four 
and  five  times  its  weight  of  silver,  it  is  now 'much 
employed  for  crucibles,  retorts  for  the  distillation  of 
sulphuric  acid,  mirrors  for  reflecting  telescopes,  by  gun- 
smiths, and  others.  Its  propertv  of  being  welded,  either 
one  piece  with  another,  or  with  iron  and  steel,  admits 
of  many  useful  applications  in  the  arts.  From  its  scar- 
city and  indestructibility,  it  has  been  proposed  to  use 
it  for  coinage;  and  we  believe  coins  of  the  respective 
values  of  3,  6,  and  20  silver  roubles  are  now  current  in 
the  Russian  empire. 

PaUadlum. 

This  rare  substance  was  discorored  in  1803  by  Dr 
WoUaston,  when  experimenting  on  the  ores  of  plati- 
num, which  it  greatly  resembles  in  colour  and  lustre. 
A  native  alloy  of  gold  with  palladium  is  found  in 
Brazil,  and  imported  into  England.  The  pure  metal 
is  ductile  and  malleable,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1 1*5, 
and  its  fusibility  is  intermediate  between  that  of  gold 
and  iron.  It  is  oxidised  and  dissolved  by  nitric  acid; 
its  properties,  however,  are  yet  imperfectly  known,  nor 
is  it,  so  far  as  we  know,  applied  to  any  economical 
purpose,  unless  sometimes  for  the  graduated  scales  of 
astronomical  instruments.  The  VVoUastou  medal  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London  is  very  appropriately 
made  of  palladium. 

Rhodium. 

Rhodium,  so  called  from  the  Greek  word  rJtodon,  a 
rose,  on  account  of  the  red  colour  of  some  of  its  salts, 
was  discovered  in  1803  by  Dr  WoUaston,  associated 
with  palladium  in  the  ore  of  platinum.  It  is  of  a 
whitish  colour,  difficult  of  fusion,  and  extremely  hard 
and  durable,  with  a  specific  gravity  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  palladium.  It  forms  valuable  alloys  with 
the  other  metals,  particularly  steel,  and  would  be 
extensively  employed  in  the  arts,  could  it  be  obtained 
in  abundance.  As  an  alloy  with  steel,  it  has  been 
used  for  the  points  of  metallic  pens. 

Chromium. 

Chromium — from  the  Greek  word  chroma,  colour — 
discovered  by  Vauquclin  in  1797,  is  a  metal  resembling 
iron  in  colour,  brittle,  and  difficult  of  fusion.  It  is 
rarely  to  be  found  in  its  motullic  state ;  but  several  of 
its  compounds,  as  chromate  of  iron,  and  chromatc  of 
lead,  are  well  known  in  commerce.  The  former,  a  com- 
°  ))ound  of  oxide  of  chi-ome  with  protoxide  of  iron,  is 
found  in  Unst  in  Shetland,  in  France,  and  near  Balti- 
more in  America.  It  appears  massive,  or  in  crystals  of 
a  dark  colour  and  ;  !  perfect  metallic  lustre.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  chiromate  of  ])ota8h,  a 
yellow  salt,  largely  manufactured  for  the  use  uf  calico- 
printers.  Chromate  of  lead  is  found  native  in  the  gold 
mines  of  Bere/.of  in  Siberia,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and 
in  Brazil,  and  is  easily  prepared,  by  mixing  chromate 
of  potash  with  a  soluble  salt  of  lend.  It  occurs  massive 
and  crystallised,  of  a  deep  orange-red  colour;  but  when 
reducixl  to  powder,  it  becomes  orange-yellow.  It  forms 
an  excellent  pigment,  and  is  used  both  in  oil  and  water 
colours,  in  calico-printing,  and  in  dyeing,  'i'he  other 
compounds  chiefly  m  use  are  the  Oivide  of  t-itrmninm,  em- 
ployed to  gfvo  a  green  colour  to  glass  and  to  iiorcelain; 
and  chromic  acid,  which,  from  its  nropcrty  of  destroying 
most  vegetable  and  animal  colourmg  matters,  is  advan- 

Seousnr  employed  in  calico-printing,     it  is  this  acid 
ich  sires  colour  to  the  ruby;  and  the  greci)  of  the 
emerald  is  owing  to  the  oxide  of  dirouio. 
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Cadmium. 

This  metal  was  discovered  bv  Professor  Stronmeyr; 
of  Gottincen  about  the  beginning  of  1818.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  Silesia,  combined  to  the  extent  of  between  2 
and  1 1  per  cent,  with  several  ores  of  zinc,  and  is  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  by  a  somewhat  complicated  pro- 
cess of  solutions  and  precipitations.  The  pure  metal 
has  the  colour  and  lustre  ot  tin,  and  is  susceptible  of  a 
fine  polish.  It  is  soft,  easily  bent,  filed,  and  cut,  and 
soils  like  lead  any  surface  rubbed  with  it.  It  is  harder 
and  more  tenacious  than  tin,  and  emits  a  creaking 
sound,  when  heated,  like  that  metal.  It  is  very  duc- 
tile, and  may  be  drairn  out  into  fine  wire,  and  ham- 
mered into  thin  leaves  without  cracking  at  the  edges. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  somewhat  less  than  9;  it  is  very 
fusible,  melting  at  a  point  much  below  redness.  Its 
scarcity  prevents  its  emplo3rment  in  the  arts;  but  its 
oxide  and  sulphuro*:,  which  respectively  produce  fine 
brown  and  orange-yellow  colours,  are  said  to  be  used 
as  pigments.  The  sulphate  of  cadmium  has  been 
applied  to  the  eyes  for  removing  specks  of  the  cornea. 

Vanadium. 

Vanadium,  from  Vanadu),  a  Scandinavian  deity, 
was  discovered  so  recently  as  1830  by  Professor  Sef- 
striJm  of  Fahlun,  in  iron  prepared  from  the  iron  of 
Jahberg  in  Sweden.  It  haS'  also  been  detected  in  a 
lead  ore  from  VVanlockhead  in  Scotland,  and  in  a 
similar  mineral  from  Ziniapan  in  Mexico.  'Vanadium,' 
we  quote  Dr  lire,  'is  white;  and  when  its  surface  is 
polished,  it  resembles  silver  or  molybdenum  more  than 
any  other  metal.  It  combines  with  oxygen  into  two 
oxides  and  an  acid.  The  vanadate  of  ammonia,  mixed 
with  an  infusion  of  nutgalls,'  forms  a  black  liquid, 
which  is  the  best  writing  ink  hitherto  knovrn.  The 
quantity  of  the  salt  requisite  is  so  small,  as  to  be  of 
no  importance  when  the  vanadium  comes  to  bo  more 
extensively  extracted.  The  writing  is  perfectly  black. 
The  acids  colour  it  blue,  but  do  not  remove  it,  as  they 
do  tannate  of  iron:  the  alkali,  diluted  so  far  as  not  to 
injure  the  paper,  does  not  dissolve  it;  and  chlorine, 
which  destroys  the  black  colour,  does  not,  however, 
make  the  traces  illegible,  even  when  they  are  subse- 
quently washed  with  a  stream  of  water.  It  is  perfectly 
fluent,  and  being  a  chemical  solution,  stands  in  want  of 
no  viscid  gum  to  suspend  the  colour  like  common  ink. 
The  influence  of  time  upon  it  remains  to  be  tried.' 

OlDiium— Iridium— Tungsten,  &o. 

On  account  of  their  rarity,  the  remaining  metals — 
osmium,  iridium,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  &c. — have 
not  as  yet  been  applied  to  any  economical  puntose. 
Kven  were  they  less  rare,  so  far  as  their  properties  nave 
been  dctennined,  they  would  not  aflTord  any  advantage 
which  may  not  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
metals.  As  elementary  substances,  the  reader  will 
find  details  of  their  history,  nature,  and  properties  in 
the  article  *  Chemistry.' 

The  Metalloids. 

This  term  is  given  to  a  class  of  substances  which  are 
undoubtedly  metallic,  but  which  cannot  be  kepi  in 
that  state  jiuless  carefully  excluded  from  the  action  of 
air  and  water.  They  are  the  rare  and  scanty  productij 
of  the  laboratory,  and  are  of  themselves  of  little  proo- 
tici'l  value;  but  united  with  oxygen,  they  form  the 
alkalies,  alkaline  eartht,  and  earth*  so  imiMrtant  in  the 
operations  both  of  nature  and  of  human  economy. 
They  are  the  triumphs  of  modem  chemistry,  which  has 
already  determined  the  existence  of  fourteen,  and 
hinted  the  probability  of  others.  Those  known  are— 
potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium, 
inagticsium,  aluminium,  glucinium,  yttrium,  erbium, 
terbium,  zirconium,  and  thorium.  An  account  of  tho 
nature  and  ))ro|)ertics  of  these  substances  has  been  given 
under  '  Chemistry  ;*  and  the  principal  earths  and  alka- 
lies of  which  they  form  the  bases  have  Inten  degcribe<l 
in  the  sheet  dm-oted  to  '  Mining  and  Mipcrali.' 


THE    STEAM-ENGINE. 


The  apparaiuii  U,  after  numerous  improTementu  by 
Watt  aud  otht.. ,  hM  aiiumed  its  complete  form  of  a 
Steam-Engine,  a:i(i  has  been  uniTersally  adopted  as  a 
convenient  and  economical  means  of  impelling  ma- 
chinenr,  is  dependent  on  the  properties  of  water  and 
heat  for  its  source  of  power.  It  seems  necessary, 
therefor^,  that  a  preliminary  account  of  these  properties 
should  be  given,  embracing  some  notice  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fuel  which  are  employed  to  convert  the  water 
into  steam.  These  being  understood,  the  reader  will  be 
better  prepared  to  follow  a  description  of  the  various 
parts  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  engine, 
taken  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  mode 
in  which  these  are  arranged  so  as  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum of  power,  in  their  application  to  machinery,  navi- 
gation, locomotion,  and  the  like. 

PROPERTIES  OF  WATER — STEAM. 

Water,  which  forms  the  grand  agent  in  the  steam- 
engine,  is  not  a  simple  substance,  but  consists  of  two 
elements  (see  Chemistry),  the  natural  condition  of 
which,  when  free  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
our  globe,  is  uniformly  gaseous.  These  two  distinct 
elements  are  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  which  combining 
together  in  the  proportion  of  one  by  bulk  of  the  fonaer, 
with  two  by  bulk  of  the  latter,  constitute  the  com- 
pound water.  But  water,  as  it  is  found  in  nature, 
though  it  is  essentially  composed  of  the  gases  now 
mentioned,  does  not  consist  solely  of  these,  inasmuch 
as  whether  it  be  taken  from  springs,  from  lakes,  from 
the  sea,  from  rivers,  from  melted  snow  or  ice,  or  from 
rain,  or  from  any  other  source,  it  contains  other  sub- 
stances held  in  solution,  and  which  affect  its  charac- 
ter— rendering  it,  indeed,  often  totally  unfit  for  those 
purposes  to  which  it  is  usually  applied.  When  freed 
from  these  substances — which  may  be  accomplished 
by  careful  distillation — the  water  is  considered  by 
chemists  as  pure.  . 

The  substances  which  are  dissolved  by  the  water,  and 
which  render  it  impure,  are  either  solid— such  as  lime, 
magnesia,  and  iron  ;  or  gaseous — such  as  the  elements 
of  the  air,  oxygen  and  nitk-ogen,  and  carbonic  acid. 
The  proportion  of  solid  matter  varies  considerably.  In 
the  waters  of  the  sea  which  surrounds  our  shores,  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  is  estimated  at  about  3^  per 
cent. ;  while  in  river  water,  which  has  been  allowed  to 
settle  or  precipitate  its  mechanical  impurities,  the  pro- 
portion is  often  less  than  one  or  even  one-half  per  cent. 
The  quantity  of  gaseous  matter  varies,  but  not  so  much 
as  that  of  the  solid  matter.  In  rain  water,  there  is 
usually  noticed  24  per  cent,  of  atmospheric  air,  but  in 
which  the  usual  proportion  between  the  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  is  not  preserved,  as  there  is  32  of  oxygen  out 
of  the  100,  the  remainder  being  nitrogen,  whereas  21 
is  the  proportion  of  oxygen  In  atmospheric  air.  Car- 
bonic acid  gas  also  is  found  in  water ;  and  notably  so 
iu  that  of  certain  mineral  springs. 

On  boiling  the  water,  these  gaseous  bodies  are  set  at 
liberty,  and  the  solid  substances,  such  as  the  compounds 
of  lime,  are  deposited,  and  form  thick  incrustations  on 
the  boiler.  It  ip  only  the  pure  matter  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen — the  actual  water,  as  it  may  be  termed — 
which  is  required  in  the  working  of  the  steam-engine ; 
the  other  substances,  whether  a£riform  or  solid,  being 
not  only  useless,  but  even  injurious.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  particular  contrivances  devised  in  the 
structure  of  the  steam-engine  to  remove  these. 

Water  is  a  fluid  at  ordinary'  temperatures,  but  may 
become  tolid  on  the  one  hand,  or  aJcriform  on  the  other, 
by  changes  in  the  amount  of  caloric  (heat)  with  which 
it  is  supplied.  These  two  remarkable  changes  in  the 
conditioa  of  water  occur  at  specific  teropentorvf :  it 
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becomes  solid  at  32°  Fahrenheit,  and  passes  off  in  the 
state  of  vapour  or  steam  when  the  temperature  is  raised 
to  212°.  On  the  fluid  being  cooled  down  to  32°,  it  be- 
comes ice — this  temperature  being  named  the  freening 
point  of  water.  When  the  temperature  is  increased  no 
that  the  thermometer  indicates  212°,  or  the  boiling 
point,  the  water  becomes  steam  or  vapour,  assuming 
that  condition  in  which  its  elastic  force  is  applied  to 
act  as  a  moving  power. 

On  the  water  passing  off  in  this  new  form  or  con- 
dition, two  very  remarkable  phenomena  take  place — 
namely,  the  fluid  expands  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
vapour  occupying  nearly  1700  times  the  space  which 
the  fluid  occupiMl  from  which  it  was  generated;  and 
at  the  same  moment  an  immense  quantity  of  caloric 
or  heat  enters  into  the  water  while  becoming  steam, 
and  disappears — which  heat,  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  thermometer,  is 
usually  termed  latent,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which 
affects  the  thermometer,  and  which  is  accordingly 
designated  sensible. 

When  the  water  has  assumed  the  state  of  vapour, 
it  is  invisible,  being  as  perfectly  transparent  as  atmo- 
spheric air;  and  in  this  form  it  becomes  obedient  to 
those  laws  which  affect  gaseous  or  aeriform  bodies,  sup- 
posing always  that  the  usual  increased  temperature  is 
maintained  (212°  Fidirenheit)  to  preserve  it  in  this 
new  state;  for  on  withdrawing  the  caloric,  it  then  re- 
turns or  condenses  to  its  liquid  inelastic  condition.  This 
elastic  state  of  the  vapour  may  be  suddenly^  destroyed 
by  bringing  it  in  contact  with  a  large  quantity  of  cold 
water — a  process  essentially  a  part  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  steam-engines.  In  this  state  of  vapour  the  tem- 
perature is  212",  or  the  same  as  that  of  the  water  from 
which  it  is  generated.  This  may  be  easily  determined 
by  placing  a  thermometer  in  boiling  water,  and  then 
in  the  steam  which  arises  from  it. 

Under  the  usual  conditions  in  which  water  is  made 
to  boil,  as  in  an  open  vessel  on  the  fire,  the  temperature 
indicated  by  the  tnermometer  is  commonly  about  212°, 
the  water  acquiring  at  that  temperature  sufficient  elastic 
force  to  overcome  the  weight  of  the  atmospher<>.  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  must  tend 
to  retard  the  water  expanding  into  vapour.:  it  will  fol- 
low, therefore,  that  if  we  reduce  the  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  escape  into  the  state  of  vapour 
will  take  place  at  a  lower  temperature,  as  was  first  ob- 
served by  Dr  Cullen,  and  subsequently  more  minutely 
detailed  by  the  late  Professor  Robison.  The  latter  has, 
indeed,  established  the  general  proposition,  that  vapours 
are  produced  from  fluids  t»  vacuo  (where  all  atmospheric 
pressure  is  removed)  at  140°  of  Fahrenheit  below  the 
temperature  at  which  these  fluids  naturally  pass  into 
vapour,  under  the  usual  pressure  of  the  air.  Water, 
for  instance,  which  usually  boils  at  212°,  in  this  case 
would  boil  at  72° — a  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
frequently  observed  in  the  summer  months  of  this 
country;  and  ether,  which  boils  at  96°,  a  temperature 
nearly  corresponding  with  that  of  the  human  body 
(being  lower  only  by  2°),  in  vacuo  would  boil  at  44° 
below  zero,  or  at  a  temperature  lower  than  that  which 
would  suffice  to  render  mercury  solid. 

The  thin  aerial  fluid  called  the  atmosphere,  or  com- 
monly the  air,  is  a  distinct  material  substance  sur- 
rounding the  globe,  and  possessing  considerable  weight. 
That  the  air  is  actually  a  material  substance,  ma^  be 
easily  shown  by  connecting  a  thin  glass  flask,  provided 
with  a  good  stopcock,  with  the  exhausting  tube  of  an 
air-pump.  The  air  can  in  this  manner  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  flask  will  be  found  to  weigh  less  than  before. 
One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  air,  when  perfectly  dry, 
weigh,  according  to  the  very  careful  inveitigationg  of 
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Dr  Front,  31*0117  fnins;  the  temperature  of  the  air 
being  60°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  preasuro  of  the  air,  aa 
indicated  by  the  barometer,  baing  equal  to  30  inohes  of 
mercury.  If,  instead  of  air  (the  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
which  constitute  the  atmosphere),  an  atmosphere  of 
mercury  were  to  envelop  the  globe,  which  would  hare 
the  same  weight  as  the  air,  it  would  be  about  30  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  if,  in  like  manner,  in- 
gtead  of  the  air,  the  fluid  water  were  substituted,  it 
would  be  nearly  34  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Hence  we  say  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  U  equal 
to  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  in  height,  or  to  a 
column  of  water  34  feet  high ;  or,  in  other  words, 
whatever  extent  of  surface  we  have,  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  equal  to  the  pressure  or  weight  of  30 
inches  of  mercury,  or  of  34  feot  of  water,  over  a  similar 
surface. 

The  amount  of  this  pressure,  estimated  by  the  extent 
of  surface,  is  as  14'67  lbs,  on  the  square  inch,  or  nearly 
15  lbs.  In  other  terms,  the  weight  of  air  pressing  on  a 
Bquare  inch  is  1 5  lbs.,  and  the  weight  of  the  column  of 
mercury  is  15  lbs,,  and  the  weight  of  the  column  of 
water  is  also  15  lbs.  That  is,  the  column  of  air,  whose 
basis  is  exactly  a  square  inch,  extending  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  to  the  highest  or  extreme  range  of  the 
atmosphere  (nearly  forty-five  miles),  is  equivalent  to 
the  oolumn  of  mercury  which  is  only  thirty  inches  in 
height,  or  to  a  weight  of  14'67  lbs.  It  is  this  weight, 
then,  which  the  water  has  to  overcome  before  it  can 
pass  into  vapour.  The  greatest  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere will  be  at  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  as 
we  ascend  above  the  sea  level,  this  pressure  will 
gradually  decrease,  less  air  bein^  above  us,  and  in  a 
corresponding  ratio  the  atmospheric  volume  will  become 
thinner  or  more  rare. 

By  attending  to  these  circumstances,  we  perceive  that 
when  the  pressure  is  lessened,  water  boils  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  212°;  and  therefore  that  wo  have 
not  merely  to  consider  the  temperature  to  which  the 
water  is  exposed,  but  also  the  amount  of  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  at  the  time,  or  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer  tube.  For  example,  at  Quito, 
which  is  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  water 
boils  at  194° ;  while  at  Geneva,  ebullition  begins  at 
209°,  that  city  being  1200  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  law,  then,  as  regards  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is,  that  the  boiling  temperature  is  uniformly 
the  same  when  the  barometer  is  at  the  same  height. 
If  we  employ  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,  it  wiU 
be  found  that  the  boiling  point  is  exactly  212°  if  the 
barometer  indicate  30  inches;  but  if  the  boiling  point 
rise  to  213°,  then  the  barometer  also  will  ascend  to 
about  30^;  and  conversely,  if  it  be  211°,  the  barometer 
conversely  also  will  fall  to  about  29j^.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  from  these  facts,  that  the  boiling  point  is  an 
index  of  the  height  of  the  barometer;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  height  of  the  barometer  will  give 
the  po'ut  of  ebullition  according  to  the  thermometer  of 
Fahrenheit,  or  any  other  which  may  be  used.  (See 
Mgteorolooy  and  Pneumatics). 

Experimentally,  the  efi'ect  of  a  diminution  of  pressure 
on  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils  may  be  shown 
by  the  common  air-pump.  If  a  jar  of  water,  at  the 
tenwerature  of  IZU",  be  placed  under  the  large  bell 
receiver,  and  the  air  be  withdrawn  so  as  to  reduce  the 
pressure  very  speedily,  the  water  will  be  found  to  boil 
at  the  reduced  temperature.  The  pressure  at  which 
this  takes  place,  as  measured  by  the  barometer,  is  equal 
to  half  the  ordinary  weight  of  the  air,  or  74  lbs,  on  the 
square  inch.  If  the  barometer  be  retained  in  the  jar, 
it  will  be  found  to  indicate  15  inches  when  the  ebulli- 
tion takes  place.  Should  the  barometer  fall  lower  be- 
fore the  boiling  commences,  then  it  will  also  be  noticed 
that  the  themionietor  points  to  a  lower  temperature, 
corresponding  always  in  ai  exact  ratio. 

Hteam,  or  the  vapour  of  water,  when  produced  at  the 
usual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is  commonly  deno- 
minated ioW'preMtiire,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is 
formed  at  ft  high«r  piMsurs  than  that  of  the  air,  ftnd 
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aooordingly  named  high-preMMM  steam.  In  eommon 
language,  however,  tho  terra  low-pressure  is  applied 
to  Uie  steam  whieh  bas  even  a  force  of  several  pounds 
on  the  square  inch,  and  therefore  formed  at  a  tem- 
perature higher  than  212°.  The  steam  is  in  this  case 
condensed  in  working  the  engine,  and  receives  this 
general  name  because  the  pressure  does  not  range 
higher  than  a  few  pounds. 

In  order  to  produce  steam  of  greater  piMsiuti  or 
force  than  that  obtained  br  boiling  water  in  the  open 
air,  means  must  be  adopted  to  confine  the  vapour  as  it 
is  generated  from  the  water.  If  we  have  a  stout  cop- 
per vessel,  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  water, 
and  provided  with  stopcocks  which  can  be  properly 
closed,  and  then  expose  it  to  heat,  a  quantity  of  vapour 
will  be  disengaged;  but  as  it  cannot  flv  off,  all  the 
stopcocks  being  closed,  it  must  necessarily,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  density,  compress  the  fluid  below,  and  pro- 
portionately prevent  any  fbrther  escape  of  vapour.  But 
the  heat  being  continued  and  increased,  vapour  will 
then  rise,  which  in  like  manner  will  increase  the  degree 
of  compression  on  the  water,  for  the  density  of  the  first 
disengaged  vapour  will  now  lie  increased  by  this  new 
accession  of  vapour,  and  the  further  formation  of  va- 
pourwill  bechecked 
until  the  heat  is 
again  so  far  in- 
creased as  to  be 
able  to  overcome  re- 
sistance offered  by 
the  pressure  of  the 
vapours.  In  this 
manner  steam,  of 
any  degree  of  elas- 
ticity, may  be  gene- 
rated from  water 
merely  by  having 
a  firm  and  stout 
vessel  capable  of 
bearing  great  pros- 
sure,  in  which  the 
vapour  is  to  be 
formed. 

The  generation  of 
steam  in  this  man- 
ner, and  the  relation 
between  the  tempe- 
rature at  which  it 
is  produced  and  the 
pressure  upon  it, 
and  its  consequent 
force  or  elasticity, 
may  be  illustrated 
by  the  apparatus 
represented  in  the 
adjoining  cut,  fig.  1. 
A  copper  vessel  is 
procured,  sufii- 
ciently    strong    to 

bear  a  considerable  heat  and  a  great  degree  of  pres- 
sure. It  is  provided  with  three  apertures,  as  in  the 
figure.  The  aperture  at  the  summit  has  a  barometer 
tube  (E  F)  fixed  in  it,  open  at  both  ends,  but  at 
the  same  time  perfectly  air-tight,  so  as  to  prevent 
all  communication  between  the  interior  of  the  vessel 
and  the  external  atmosphere.  The  upper  extremity 
of  the  tube  is  immediately  in  contact  with  the  atmo- 
sphere, while  the  lower  is  very  near  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  In  tho  lower  part  of  the  vessel  there  is  a 
quantity  of  mercury  (m),  into  which  the  under  extre- 
mity of  the  barometer  tube  dips.  At  one  aide  of  the 
vessel  an  aperture  receives  a  thermometer  (T),  which 
is  securely  fixed,  so  as  to  be  perfeotiv  air-tight,  and 
introduced  obliquely,  so  that  the  bulb  rests  a  little 
above  the  middle  height  of  the  vessel.  The  other  or 
third  aperture  (b)  is  provided  with  a  stopcock,  which 
admits  of  being  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  The 
vessel  is  now  to  Iw  supplied  with  water  (le),  filling  it  to 
the  middle,  and  h«at  is  to  b«  applied  bjr  •  furaaM  he- 
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low.  It  ii  appwmt  that  if  the  heat  be  applied  and 
c>  tinned  while  the  Btopoock  (6)  is  open,  the  air  will 
fill  the  upper  portion  of  the  boiler,  and  the  ordinary 
preemue  of  that  body  will  be  exerted  on  the  iurface 
of  the  water.  The  water  will  thetefore,  as  already 
noticed,  boil  when  the  temperature  212"  of  Fahrenheit 
ii  indicated  by  the  thermometer.  But  if  we  now  ahut 
the  itopcock,  bo  that  there  ii  no  longer  eecape  for  the 
■toaiu,  the  temperature  of  the  water  gradually  rii>e«, 
became  the  heat  ii  continued,  and  the  steam  accumu- 
lating in  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler,  exerts,  first 
on  the  water,  and  immediately  on  the  mercury  be- 
neath, a  force  or  pressure  equal  to  its  increased  elas- 
ticity. The  mercury  is,  however,  in  an  optn  tube,  or 
rather  is  placed  between  the  extremity  of  an  open  tube 
and  the  water  and  its  vapour.  Accordingly,  if  the 
force  of  this  vapour  is  greater  than  what  ia  requisite 
to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mer- 
cury will  be  forced  into  the  tube,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  increasiijg  force  which  the  steam  possesses,  will 
the  mercurial  liquid  ascend.  In  proportion,  then,  as 
the  heat  continues  to  be  applied,  the  mercury  will  be 
seen  to  rise  in  the  barometer  tube,  indicating  the  force 
which  the  steam  exerts  on  the  surft«e  of  the  water  in 
the  boiler,  while  the  actual  amount  of  the  heat  at 
which  the  water  is  passing  off  into  vapour  will  be 
shown  by  the  thermometer. 

But,  as  already  stated,  if  the  height  at  which  the 
mercury  stands  corresponds  in  a  distinct  ratio  with  the 
temperature,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ascertain  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  so  as  to  know  both.  Suppose  the 
column  of  mercury  has  risen  nearly  15  inches,  then 
we  know  that  the  pressure  which  the  steam  has  is 
equal  to  half  an  atmosphere,  as  indicated  by  the 
mercurial  tube,  over  and  above  the  actual  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  whole  pressure  exactly 
amounts  to  an  atmosphere  and  a  half.  But  the  ther- 
mometer will  also  have  risen,  and  now  will  point  out 
a  temperature  of  230°  Fahrenheit  —  water  at  that 
temperature,  when  converted  into  vapour,  having  a 
force  equal  to  an  atmosphere  and  a  half,  according 
to  the  usual  mode  of  expression.  If  the  heat  be  stLQ 
continued,  the  further  ascent  both  of  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer  tube  and  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermo- 
meter will  be  observed;  and  when  the  former  stands 
at  30  inches,  the  latter  will  indicate  exactly  250°, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  diagram.  But  as  30  inches  is 
equal  to  one  atmosphere,  and  as  the  tube  was  open 
admitting  the  pressure  of  the  air,  the  vapour  of  water 
was  able  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  two  atmospheres; 
or  water  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  boils  at  a 
temperature  of  250°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  vapour  pos- 
sesses that  strength  in  elastic  force. 

Suppose  the  thermometer  (T)  now  stands  at  250°  (I), 
and  the  stopcock  (6)  be  suddenly  turned,  an  immense 
volume  of  steam,  formed  under  the  high  pressure,  sud- 
denly escapes;  the  merouiy  in  the  tube  (()  falls  rapidly, 
and  the  thermometer  also  equally  descends,  until  it 
attains  the  temperature  of  212°.  The  mercury  will  fall 
down  to  the  level  it  had  immediately  under  the  water, 
and  ,team  will  now  be  produced  as  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. The  moment,  however,  'the  stopcock  is 
shut  (the  heat  still  being  kept  steadily  applied),  the 
thermometer  will  begin  to  rise,  and  the  column  of  mer- 
cunr  begin  to  ascend. 

The  application  of  the  heat  may  be  continued,  in  a 
good  stout  vessel,  up  to  a  greater  elevation  than  what 
IS  now  described,  causing  the  production  of  steam  of  a 
still  higher  pressure,  and,  of  consequence,  greater  elastic 
force,  the  barometer  and  thermometer  mutually  reflect- 
ing each  other.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  high- 
pressure  steam,  a«  it  is  ordinarily  called,  is  generated; 
but  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
produced,  so  is  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  burstbg  of  the  boiler,  unless  proper  precautions  are 
adopted. 

xhe  aooompanying  table  gives  the  oonreipondenoe 
obeerred  between  the  temperature  at  whi>)h  the  water 
boili^  the  density  of  the  steam  generated,  and  the 
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force  or  elaitioity  it  posMsses  in  inches  of  merearf  and 
atmospheres: — 

PnHurein 
pounds  on  the 

square  inch. 
147 
1715 
9SKIS 

ssTfls 

441 

as-a 

138-3 
'441- 

By  this  table  we  observe  that  the  elastic  force  of  the 
vapour  produced  from  water  rises  in  a  rapid  ratio  above 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  boiling.  If,  for  example, 
we  take  the  temperature  of  water  at  350°,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  vapour  produced,  air  at  60°  bein^  1,  will 
be  3*6 ;  and  it  would  have  a  force  equal  to  mautain  a 
column  of  mercury  270  inches  high,  or  22  feet  6  inches, 
if  no  atmosphere  pressed  on  the  mercury ;  and  240 
inches  of  mercury,  if  the  atmosphere  pressed  on  the 
fluid,  in  the  tube;  the  total  sum  of  pressure  on  the 
squan  inch  being  then  equal  to  132"3  lbs.,  or  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  the  weight  of  nine  atmospheres. 

Tables  have  also  been  drawn  up  from  experiments, 
illustrating  the  force  of  vapour  from  water  at  tempera- 
tures below  the  ordinary  boiling  point,  thus — 


Temperature. 

38> 

£0 

«0 
100 
IW 
180 
800 
812 


Force  of  vapour  In 
inches  of  moraury. 
•800 
•37a 
1-00 
1-88 
7-42 
15'IS 
83-64 
30- 


From  these  tables,  it  is  wparent  that  there  is  an 
invariable  correspondence  between  the  force  of  the 
vapour  of  steam  and  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
generated ;  hence  the  one  may  be  given  as  the  rule 
of  the  other.  For  instance,  if  it  is  required  to  know 
the  force  with  which  the  steam  is  working  in  any 
machine,  the  thermometer,  which  is  preserved  in  a  case 
air-tight,  and  introduced  into  the  boiler  where  the 
steam  is  generated,  will  indicate  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  or  of  the  steam  (for  they  are  always  the 
same;  that  is,  at  whatever  temperature  water  boils  to 
afford  steam,  the  steam  so  produced  is  of  the  same 
temperature).  On  ascertaining,  then,  the  temperature 
by  a  reference  to  the  table,  we  find  the  corresponding 
force  of  the  elastic  vapour  (the  steam).  An  example 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  this  most  clearly: — When  the 
thermometer  stands  at  212°,  and  steam  escapes  from 
the  water,  we  know  it  is  then  able  to  support  a  column 
of  mercury  30  inches  high ;  and  a  column  of  mercury 
30  inches  high  is  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  I  atmo- 
sphere. The  steam,  then,  is  of  the  kind  called  low- 
pressure.  If,  however,  the  temperature  indicated  be 
250°,  then  opposite  in  the  table  we  find  29*4  lbs. 
pressure  on  the  square  inch,  and  60  inches  of  mercury; 
but  as  29'4  lbs.  is  double  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  square  inch,  and  also  as  60  inches  of  mercury  is 
double  the  height  of  the  column  which  the  air  will 
support,  the  steam  must  then  be  acting  with  a  force 
equal  to  2  atmospheres. 

The  force  with  which  steam  acts  increases  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  gene- 
rated. If,  for  example,  the  pressure  be  equivalent  to 
1  atmosphere  at  212°,  at  250°  it  will  be  equal  to  2 
atmospheres;  that  is,  in  the  addition  of  heat  equal  to 
38°  of  Fahrenheit  above  212°;  and  at  2937,  which  is 
little  more  than  the  difference  between  212°  and  250% 
which  gives  only  an  increase  of  1  atmosphere,  the 
pressure  is  equal  in  all  to  4  atmospheres,  or  double 
that  above  250°;  and  so  on,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
former  of  the  preceding  tables. 

Mr  Tredgold  gives  the  following  rule  to  ascertain  tho 
elastic  force  of  the  vapour  of  water,  in  indies  of  mer- 
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ouiy,'  ftt  anr  giren  temperature  of  Fahrenheit'!  ther- 
mometer:—To  the  giren  temperature  100  !■  to  be 
added,  and  the  lum  divided  by  177.  The  quotient  ii 
io  be  raiaed  to  the  sixth  power,  which  is  the  force  re- 

auired.  If,  for  example,  the  temperature  be^  807°:  to 
kia  100  added  gives  407.  This,  divided  bv  177,  gives 
2-3,  of  which  the  sixth  power  is  nearly  148,  the  elasticity 
'  of  <ihe  vapour,  in  inches  of  mercury,  almost  equivalent 
to  6  atmospheres.  This  rule,  it  is  to  be  observed,  only 
refers  to  tne  vapour  produced  from  pure  water;  when 
it  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  saline 
matter,  as  in  the  case  of  sea-water,  a  different  divisor 
must  be  adopted,  which  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  water  boils,  for  the  point  of 
boiling  varies  with  the  amount  of  salt  in  the  water. 
Water  saturated  with  common  salt  contains  about  y 
portions  of  that  matter,  and  its  boiling  point  is  about 
226°.  The  divisor  to  be  used  in  this  case  is  185  instead 
of  177,  and  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  will  then  be 
found  not  to  exceed  113  inches. 

The  existence  of  any  body  in  the  auriform  state  is 
only  a  contingent  condition  of  matter ;  some,  called 
^as««,  have  naturally  no  tendency  to  pass  into  the  fluid 
or  solid  form  ;  others,  however,  called  vapou^g,  are 
maintained  in  the  gaseous  state  by  the  influence  of 
heat — and  on  withdrawing  it,  speedily  resume  their 
ordinary  condition.  Steam  belongs  to  this  class  of 
bodies,  and  on  being  cooled,  immediately  condenses  or 
returns  to  the  fluid  state.  The  white  cloud  produced 
on  steam  escaping  from  the  safety-valves  of  boilers,  or 
from  high-pressure  engines,  is  not  steam,  in  the  strict 
acceptation  of  the  worid,  for  steam  is  invisible,  but  the 
water  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cold  air  with  which  it  now  mixes.  The 
extent  to  which  the  water  expands  is  variously  esti- 
mated; but  it  seems  to  be  very  nearly  that  1  cubic 
inch  of  water  becomes  1  cubic  foot  of  steam,  or  the 
•pace  occupied  by  1  cubic  inch' of  water,  when  converted 
into  steam,  is  nearly  1700  times  greater — correctly  as 
1  to  1696. 

In  the  state  3f  vapour,  steam  may  be  in  two  dis- 
tinct and  very  different  conditions:  it  may  be  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  water  whence  it  is  formed, 
or  it  may  be  in  a  vessel  distinct  and  separate  from  all 
connection  with  the  water.  In  either  condition  it  is  a 
distinct  aeriform  body,  and  possesses  all  these  proper- 
ties peculiar  to  that  class  of  ladies,  it  being  always  un- 
derstood that  the  beat  is  maintained  sufficiently  high 
to  preserve  it  in  this  particular  condition — namely,  of 
vapour.  Aeriform  bodies — and  consequently  water, 
when  in  the  aCriform  condition — have  a  property  quite 
peculiar,  denominated  their  elasticity.  This  essentially 
consists  in  a  disposition  of  all  the  particles,  whereby 
they  have  a  tendency  to  recede  outwards,  or  fly  from 
the  centre,  so  that  they  spread  themselves  out  into  a 
more  extended  space.  If,  for  instance,  we  have  a  blad- 
der partially  filled  with  air  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  and  then  exhaust  the  air,  it  will  be  found, 
that  as  the  exhaustion  proceeds,  the  bladder  expands, 
and  ultimately  will  be  burst,  by  the  expansive  force 
of  the  air  within.  Aeriform  bodies  have  «  tendency, 
accordingly,  to  expand  indefinitely,  were  there  not 
oauses  which  counteract  this  disposition. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  pressure  to  which  they  are 
subject,  and  the  second  is  the  attraction  of  gravitation, 
by  which  all  particles  of  matter  are  drawn  down  to- 
wards a  centre,  and  which  is  incessant  in  its  action. 
A  similar  power  is  also  exercised  by  the  application  of 
'old,  which  diminishes  the  repulsive  tendency.  As 
there  is  a  constant  force  counteracting  this  disposition 
to  exjiand,  the  elasticity  of  a  gas  or  vapour  is  in  the 
exact  ratio  of  this  counteracting  force.  Oases,  as  they 
are  capable  of  expansion,  so  they  mav  also  be  condensed 
or  diminished  in  bulk.  But  in  this  condensed  state, 
as  they  then  occupy  a  less  space,  there  necessarily  must 
be  an  increase  in  the  density  or  specific  gravity.  Thus, 
if  the  space  occupied  by.  any  gaseous  body  be  equal  to 
100  cubic  inches,  and  these  100  cubic  inches  weigh 
81  grains,  on  compreiung  these  to  one-half,  so  (tutt 
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they  only  oooupy  30  onbio  inches,  each  cubic  inch  will 
obviouslT  contain  double  the  amount  of  matter  it 
previousl  y  had,  and  therefore,  whatever  was  previously 
the  weicht  of  the  cubic  itieh,  it  will  now  be  double. 
But  with  this  increase  of  density  there  is  an  increase 
of  elasticity;  for  as  the  elasticity  of  a  gas  is  directly 
proportionate  to  the  force  which  compresses  it,  and  as 
this  force  has  diminished  the  bulk  b^  one-half,  henoe, 
as  the  density  is  doubled,  the  elasticity  is  increased  in 
the  same  ratio.  The  elastic  force  of  a  gas,  therefore, 
is  directly  in  proportion  to  its  density,  and  in  the  in- 
verse proportion  of  its  bulk. 

Incidental  to  the  formation  of  steam,  it  has  been 
observed  that  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  heat  which 
disappears  on  the  vapour  being  formed,  and  which 
cannot  be  discovered  by  the  thennometer,  but  is  again 
given  out  when  the  vapour  returns  to  the  state  of  water. 
The  most  singular  and  most  important  practical  fact 
connected  with  this  property  is,  that  whatever  be  the 
temperature  at  which  the  water  is  boiled  to  form  steam, 
the  sum  of  that  temperature,  and  the  number  of  de- 
grees of  latent  caloric,  is  always  the  same.  Suppose  the 
water  boils  at  212°,  and  the  quantity  of  latent  caloric 
absorbed  be  equal  to  1000°,  the  sum  of  these  will  be 
exactlpr  1212°.  But  if  the  water  boil  at  112°  (under 
diminished  pressure),  the  latent  caloric  will  then  be 
1100°,  to  make  up  the  aggregate  sum  1212°;  and  in  like 
manner,  if,  under  increased  pressure,  the  water  be  made 
to  boil  at  312°,  the  quantity  of  latent  caloric  will  only 
be  900°.  Hence  steam  formed  at  a  low  pressure,  or  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  does  not  require 
a  different  amount  of  fuel  that  it  may  undergo  this 
change,  than  the  same  vapour  generated  at  100°  higher, 
or  any  other  temperature ;  for  the  sum  of  the  latent 
and  sensible  heat  is  always  the  same  — 1212°,  as 
measured  by  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit.  To 
convert,  accordingly,  a  given  weight  of  water  into 
steam,  the  same  amount  of  fuel  is  required  at  all 
temiicratures. 

The  condensation  of  steam  by  water  may  be  easily 
shown  by  taking  a  flask  with  a  small  quantity  of  water 
in  it,  and,  exposing  it  to  a  temperature  suflicient  to 
produce  ebullition,  steam  will  rapidly  be  formed,  and 
all  the  atmospheric  air  expelled,  A  cork  (previously 
ascertained  to  fit  accurately)  is  then  introduced  into  the 
neck  of  the  flask,  which  is  at  the  same  time  withdrawn 
from  the  fire.  The  flask,  now  full  of  the  vapour  of 
water,  is  introduced  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water  with 
the  neck  inverted;  on  the  cork  being  withdrawn,  the 
cold  water  immediately  absorbs  the  heat  of  the  ex- 
panded vapour,  and  is  forced  in  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  so  as  completely  to  fill  the  vessel,  if  it 
contained  nothing  but  steam.  The  application  of  this 
additional  property  of  steam,  and  the  mode  of  bringing 
it  into  play,  will  be  specially  detailed  under  the  de- 
scription of  the  steam-engine.  It  is  owing  to  this  im- 
portant property — namely,  the  great  degree  to  which 
it  can  be  condensed  by  cold  water — that  a  vacuum  is 
produced,  and  the  steam-engine  rendered  complete  in 
almost  all  its  parts. 

The  chief  properties  of  water,  then,  as  converted 
into  steam  or  vapour,  may  be  briefly  enumerated: — 
Expansion — the  matter  in  this  new  condition  of  vapour 
occupying  about  1700  times  the  space  it  occupied  as 
water;  the  disappearance  of  a  great  amount  of  caloric, 
which  bears  always  a  definite  proportion  to  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  water  passes  into  steam;  the 
exertion  or  display  of  a  definite  elastic  power,  bearing 
a  fixed  ratio  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  gene- 
rated; the  natural  return  of  steam  to  the  state  of 
water,  either  on  gradually  withdrawing  the  heat,  or 
on  suddenly  bringing  it  in  contact  with  cold  water. 

Fuel— Heat 

Accessory  to  the  consideration  of  water  and  its  va- 
rious properties,  physical  as  well  as  chemical,  is  the 
history  of  the  diflrerent  matters  which  are  employed  to 
give  out  heat,  and  to  convert  it  into  steam.  The  con- 
fumpt  of  cokl  or  fu9l,  of  whatever  kind  it  ma^  be, 
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o6BitltutM  one  of  th«  most  wrioni  obitMlM  in  the 
extension  of  the  iteam-engine,  and  eepecially  in  it* 
application  to  long  rojragea.  The  great  object  if  to 
produce  the  greateit  amount  of  heat  at  the  leait  poi- 
■ible  expense  of  fuel.  Charcoal,  or  the  substance  car- 
bon, is,  properly  speaking,  the  principal  ingredient  in 
the  combustible  matters  which  are  usually  taken  to 
produce  heat.  It  constitutes  the  main  bulk  of  coal, 
of  coke,  of  anthracite,  which  is  a  species  of  natural 
coke,  and  of  wood  in  all  its  varieties.     (See  No.  29.) 

During  the  process  of  combustion,  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  is  disengaged  can  l>e  precisely  determined; 
as,  for  instance,  by  ascertaining  now  much  of  a  given 
amount  of  combustible  matter  is  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  water  from  32°  to  the  boiling  point 
(212°).  In  a  series  of  experiments  made  on  this  sub- 
iect,  Despretz  obtained  the  following  results,  which  are 
here  arranged  in  a  tabular  form: — 

Pounds  of 
water. 
1  Found  of  charcoal  heats  from  31°  to  IIS"   78 

charaoal  from  baked 

wood        .  ...  ...  IS 

Jjtkedwood  ...  ...  36 

wood  containing  80 

per  cent  water  ...  ...  97 

bituminous  coal      .  ...  ...  60 

turf       .  .  SStoSO 

alcohol        .  •  ...  ...  67'S 

otive  oil,  wax  .  ...  ...  90  to  OS 

ether  .  .  ...  ...  80 

hydrogen  .  ...  ...  S38-4 

In  this  process  of  combustion,  the  chemical  action  con- 
sists in  the  union  of  the  oxygen  supplied  froiU  the  air 
with  the  inflammable  matter,  whether  carbon  alone, 
hydrogen  alone,  or  both  together.  The  amount  of  heat 
depends  exclusively  on  the  quantity  of  the  oxygen  con- 
sumed, as  the  important  fact  has  been  determined,  that 
the  heat  evolved  was  always  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the 
oxygen  lost.  Thus  in  a  series  of  experiments,  it  was 
discovered  that 

Pounds  of 
water. 
1  Pound  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen  raises  from  31*  to  Sia°   19} 
charcoal  ...  ...  S9 

alcohol  ...  ...  28 

ether  28} 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
when  we  consider  the  immense  number  of  steam-engines 
incessantly  at  work,  and  the  enormous  annual  consumpt 
of  coal.  In  long  voyages  in  Steam-vesseb,  the  greater 
part  of  the  cargo  is  necessarily  composed  of  coal  instead 
of  merchandise,  and  thereby  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
steaming  is  virtually  defeated. 

It  is  here  to  be  carefully  noted,  that  to  raise  water 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  to  convert  water  into  steam, 
do  not  imply  the  same  thing,  though  they  both  imply 
the  application  of  heat  steadily  to  the  fluid  matter. 
This  arises  from  the  great  quantity  of  latent  caloric 
which  the  steam  requires,  and  which  amounts  by  cal- 
culation, as  well  OS  by  careful  experiment,  nearly  to 
1000°  of  Fahrenheit ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  takes  a 

given  time,  with  an  equal  and  uniform  quantity  of 
eat,  to  raise  water  from  32°  to  212°  (180°),  it  will 
require  that  time  multiplied  by  5f  to  convert  the  water 
into  steam.  But  in  one  period  (namely,  the  time  re- 
quired to  raise  the  water  to  the  boiling  point),  as  much 
heat  as  raised  the  water  180°  was  added,  and  180° 
multiplied  by  5{  gives  exactly  1000°.  It  is  to  supply 
this  great  quantity  of  latent  caloric  that  so  immense  an 
amount  of  coal  is  consumed  by  the  steam-engine.  For 
if  1  lb.  of  the  best  coal  raises  33'3  lbs.  of  water  from 
32°  to  212°,  then  1  lb.  will  only  suffice  to  convert  5'.5 
lbs.  of  water  into  steam.  Or  while  1  lb.  of  coal  raises 
33*3  lbs.  of  water  to  the  boiling  point,  it  will  require 
about  S^  lbs.  more  of  the  same  kind  of  fuel  to  convert 
all  that  water  iivto  steam. 

To  convert  the  coal  into  those  chemical  compounds, 
during  which  the  evolution  of  heat  takes  place,  a  very 


spheric  air  oontaini  four-ilfthi  of  iti  bulk  of  mittef, 
which  does  not  in  any  muiner  assist  oombastion.  Two 
and  »  half  pounds  of  oxygen,  or  nearly  30  cubic  feet, 
are  requisite  for  the  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  coal;  150 
cubic  feet,  therefore,  of  atmoepheric  air  will  supply 
this.  It  has,  however,  been  found  that  one-thira  of 
the  air  which  enters  the  furnace  passes  through  it 
without  directly  contributing  to  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, but  withdraws  heat.  The  actual  amount, 
therefore,  of  air  required  is  in  round  numbers  about 
220  cubic  feet. 

In  these  observations  mode  regarding  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  whether  in  the  open  air  or  under  vary* 
mg  degrees  of  pressure,  the  water  is  to  be  held  as  pure, 
or  nearly  so.  For  when  it  is  mixed  with  much  saline 
matter,  the  temperature  at  which  it  boils  is  raised. 
Water,  it  may  be  noticed,  saturated  with  common  salt, 
boils  at  a  temperature  of  226°  Fahrenheit.  The  tem- 
perature at  which  water  containing  various  proportions 
of  salt  boils  is  given  in  the  annexml  table: — 

Amount  of  salt.  Temp. 


Common  water. 
Sea  water,     . 
Boiler  water. 


0 


212° 

213 

2U 

216 

219 

221 

223 

226 


great  proportion  of  air  ia  required.     For  the  atmo- 1  blowers, 


Salinated  water. 

In  steam-boilers,  where  the  water  used  contains  a 
great  quantity  of  saline  matter,  a  particular  process  is 
resorted  to  called  blowing  out,  by  which  the  heavy  water 
impregnated  with  saline  matter  is  removed,  and  the 
salts  prevented  from  accumulating.  From  such  a 
mechanism  not  being  known  at  the  time,  the  '  City  of 
Edinburgh'  steam-ship,  on  her  first  voyage  to  Leith, 
had  her  trailers  so  obstructed  and  rendered  useless  by 
the  immense  accumulation  of  salts,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  clear  the  boiler  out  on  the  voyage,  while 
she  pio^eded  under  canvas  during  the  time.  Some 
further  remarks  are  to  t>e  found  under  the  description 
of  the  marine  steam-boiler. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  8TBAM-ENOINE. 

It  appears,  by  careful  examination  cf  the  records  of 
history,  that  the  action  of  steam  for  producing  motion 
(though  not  then  proposed  to  be  applied  to  practical 
purposes)  was  known  as  early  as  1 30  years  b.  c.  This 
was  produced  by  an  instrument  denominated  an  aoli- 
pyle,  described  by  Hero  of  Alexandria,  of  which  a  figure 
is  annexed,  and  which  may  be  considered  the  original 
of  the  steam-engine.  The 
seolipyle  is  formed  by  a 
globular  metallic  vessel, 
which  rests  on  pivots,  at 
and  where  it  can  revolve 
with  perfect  facility.  Two 
ivhea  proceed  from  this 
ball  at  right  angles  to  the 
pivots,  shut  at  the  extre- 
mities, but  with  a  small 
aperture  at  the  Bide,whence 
steam  may  escape.  The 
pivots  are  the  extremities 
of  tubes  connected  with  a 
boiler  below,  as  marked  in 
the  sketch.  On  the  boiler 
being  heated,  steam  passes 
by  the  pivot  tubes  (CB) 
into    the    cylinder,    from  Fig.  2. 

which  it  issues  by  the  little  aperture  (F)  at  the 
side  of  the  cylinder  tube  (E).  As  the  steam  escapes, 
it  rushes  out  with  great  force;  and  as  it  acts  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  aperture,  it  forces  it  and  the 
cylinder  to  move  round  in  the  contrary  direction.  One 
tube  will  suffice.  The  same  action  may  be  shown  even 
I  in  a  more  simple  manner,  as  is  often  done  by  glass- 


A  small  glass  globe  ia  formed,  and  two  arm* . 
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art  kttaclMd  to  K,  which  m  ojrlindrioal  tubwk  In  th« 
alobe  a  quantity  of  water  it  introduced,  and  on  apul/' 
bag  heat  below,  the  Mune  action  takee  place.  It  m  of 
ooune  neoeeeary  that  the  globe  should  be  properly 
balanced  and  supported. 

The  next  notice  of  steam-power  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion is  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  year  1663, 
a  work  was  published  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
named,  in  the  language  of  that  period, '  A  Century  of 
the  Names  and  ^ntlings  of  such  Inventions  as  at 
present  I  can  call  to  mind  to  have  Tried  and  Perfected.' 
.  The  following  extract,  describing  what  he  terms  a '  fire 
waterwork,'  seems  distinctly  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
■team-engiue: — '  An  admirable  and  most  forcible  way 
is  to  drive  up  water  by  fire,  not  by  drawing  or  suckins 
it  upwards,  for  that  must  be  as  the  philosopher  calleth 
it,  intra  Mphmram  aotivitatii,  which  is  best  at  such  a 
distance.  But  this  way  hath  no  bounder  if  the  vessel  be 
strong  enough;  for  I  nave  taken  a  piece  of  a  whole 
cannon,  whereof  the  end  was  burst,  and  filled  it  three- 
quarters  full  of  water,  stopping  and  screwing  up  the 
broken  end,  as  also  the  touch-hole,  and  making  a  con- 
stant fire  under  it;  within  twenty-four  hours  it  burst, 
and  made  a  great  crack;  so  that,  having  a  way  to  make 
mv  vessels  so  that  they  are  strengthened  bv  the  force 
within  them,  and  the  one  to  fill  aiter  the  other,  I  have 
seen  the  water  run  like  a  constant  fountain  stream 
forty  feet  high;  one  vessel  of  water,  rarefied  by  fire, 
driveth  up  forty  of  cold  water.  And  a  man  that  tends 
the  work  is  but  to  turn  two  cocks,  that  one  vensel  of 
water  beine  consumed,  another  begins  to  force  and  re- 
fill with  cold  water;  and  so  successively;  the  fire  being 
tended  and  kept  constant,  which  the  self-same  person 
may  likewise  abundantly  perform  in  the  interim  be- 
tween the  necessity  of  turning  the  said  cocks.' 

In  1698,  Mr  Saveiy,  or  Captain  Savery,  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  steam-engine,  which  was  the  first  introduced 
to  raise  water.  The  principle  of  his  plan  consisted  in 
ii^ecting  steam  into  a  vessel  connected  with  a  vertical 
pipe,  dipping  into  the  water  to  be  raised,  and  then  con- 
densing it  by  cold  water,  so  as  to  form  a  vacuum,  or  at 
all  events  a  space  in  which  there  is  vapour  of  very 
feeble  elastic  force.  By  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  water  was  then  driven  up  until  it  attained  a  height 
proportionate  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  dimi- 
nished by  the  force  of  the  uncondensed  vapour.  By  a 
peculiar  but  simple  disposition  of  the  valves,  the  re- 
turn of  the  water  was  prevented;  but  as  the  water 
could  not  in  this  manner  be  elevated  hieher  than  26 
feet  (64  feet  by  force  of  steam),  the  plan  was  not 
adopted  to  any  extent. 

The  next  decided  and  most  important  improvement 
which  took  place  in  the  progressive  advance  of  the 
steam-engine,  was  that  of  having  a  piston  introduced 
into  a  cylinder,  and  when  it  is  at  the  bottom,  directing 
a  current  of  steam  so  as  to  raise  it,  this  steam  to  be 
condensed  by  being  cooled.  A  vacuum  is  thereby  pro- 
duced, and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forces  the 
piston  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  A  rude  and 
imperfect  idea  of  this  plan  was  suggested  by  Papin  (a 
celebrated  Frenchman,  who  discovered  the  Digester, 
and  invented  the  safety-valve)  about  lf!90,  but  laid 
aside.  Engines  were  invented  and  constructed  on  this 
principle  in  the  year  1713  by  Newcomen  and  Caw  ley. 

The  engine  so  constituted  is  cominonly  called  the 
aitnotpheric  engine,  because  the  power  is  derived  from 
the  pressure  of  the  air,  the  steam  being  used  merely 
to  form  a  vacuum  against  which  the  atmosphere  is  to 
act.  As  this  engine  constituted  a  very  important  era 
in  the  history  of  steam,  a  short  account,  with  a  diagram 
of  it,  is  subjoined  (fig.  3),  more  especially  as  it  shows  in 
bold  contrast  the  many  and  great  advantages  that 
resulted  from  the  application  of  the  genius  of  Watt  to 
the  steam-engine.  There  are  three  essential  parts  in 
the  engine — the  boiler,  in  which  the  steam  is  produced ; 
the  cylinder,  in  which  it  is  condensed;  and  the  beam, 
where  its  movements  alternate  with  the  ascent  and 
descent.  The  boiler  ^B)  is  placed  over  a  proper  fur- 
nace, and  buJt  ia  with  biick*.  The  •«uaiiut  of  the 
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Fig.  3. 
communication  between  the  cylinder  and  the  boiler  is 
protected  by  a  valve  (V),  called  the  regulator,  or  regu- 
lating-valve, so  that  the  admission  of  steam  may  be 
regulated  at  will.  The  boiler  is  provided  with  gauge- 
cocks  (Q  O),  as  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of 
boiler,  and  also  with  a  safety-valve  (S  Y),  which  is  not 
loaded  to  any  great  extent,  as  the  engine  works  at  a 
low  pressure.  The  cylinder,  which  is  placed,  above,  is 
made  of  cast-iron,  and  nicely  bored,  so  as  to  permit  the 
free  working  of  the  metallic  piston,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  or  steam.  The  piston 
(P),  in  short,  works  like  the  piston  of  a  common  syringe. 
There  are  four  apertures  in  the  cylinder,  while  it  is 
also  open  at  the  summit.  There  are,  first,  that  marked 
V,  the  valve  of  communication  between  the  boiler  and 
cylinder;  second,  that  at  the  left  inferior  angle  in  the 
opening  of  the  pipe  (A),  which  transmits  the  water  for 
condensation,  armed  with  the  stopcock  (R)  named 
the  injection-cock.  This  pipe  leads  from  the  cistern 
(C),  which  is  kept  constantly  supplied  with  cold  water 
by  the  action  of  the  small  pump  attached  to  the  beam, 
raising  the  water,  and  carrying  it  along  the  tube  or 
water-pipe  (EE). 

At  the  opposite  angle,  below  H,  an  aperture  is  ob- 
served, being  the  commencement  of  the  eduction-pipe, 
by  which  the  water  injected  for  condensation  is  re- 
moved to  a  cistern  beneath.  This  pipe  is  conveyed  a 
considerable  way  down  into  the  cistern,  and  is  pro- 
tected with  a  valve  at  its  extremity,  opening  outwards, 
so  as  to  permit  free  passage  of  the  water  from  the 
cylinder,  but  none  to  regurgitate  from  the  cistern.  The 
fourth  aperture,  opposite  the  opening  of  the  injection- 
pipe  (H),  is  also  supplied  with  a  valve  opening  out- 
wards. It  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
blowing-valve  or  snijiina-valve.  It  is  through  this 
valve  that  any  air  in  the  cylinder  is  expelled  before 
the  engine  operates. 

On  a  large  support  (K)  a  beam  (I)  is  placed  trans- 
versely across,  which  moves  on  an  axis  at  I.  This 
beam  has  one  arched  head  at  either  extremity,  to  both 
of  which  chains  are  attached.  On  the  one  immediately 
above  the  cylinder  the  chain  is  continued  down  to  the 
piston-rod  (M),  into  which  it  is  fixed,  so  that,  as  the 
piston  ascends  and  descends,  there  will  be  a  similar 
movement  of  the  arched  head  of  the  beam.  To  the 
other  end  the  chain  is  connected  with  the  pump-rod, 
by  which  the  water  is  to  be  brought  up.  But  the 
pump-rod  is  made  heavy,  so  that  it  naturally  draws 
down  this  extremity,  and  elevates  the  piston-rod. 

Th«  mode  in  whidi  thia  eugin*  ia  wotked  ia  Um  fol- 
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lowing i—Hm  in  Uing  firopwly  railed,  and  iteam 
«teely  fenued,  the  nln  (V)  U  opened,  to  allow  the 
.'itrance  of  the  steam.  The  snifting-Talre  (H)  is  now 
>rioed  open,  and  the  air  escapes  alons  with  the  steam, 
until  tbe  cylinder  is  AiU  of  steam.  The  regulator-Talre 
(V)  is  now  shut,  and  the  itopoock  <R)  on  the  pipe  A 
being  opened,  the  cold  water  is  injected,  and  con- 
denses on  the  steam.  But  as  a  racuum  is  e^cted  by 
the  condensation  of  the  steam,  the  pressure  of  the 
air,  now  acting  with  a  force  equal  to  1ft  lbs.  on  the 
•quare  inch  on  the  surface  of  the  piston,  carries  it 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  <^linder,  and  consequently 
raises  the  other  end  of  the  beam  to  which  tho  pump- 
rod  (N)  is  attaehed.  In  this  manner  the  water  is  raised 
from  the  mine;  and  by  a  repetition  of  the  movements 
already  noticed,  a  constant  discharge  of  water  results. 

There  were  not  a  few  impediments  to  the  free  work- 
ing of  this  engine,  one  of  the  most  laborious  of  which 
was  the  incessant  attendance  of  a  person  to  open  and 
shut  the  stopcocks  alternately  as  it  was  required.  This 
was  acoomplished  by  catches  (scoggans)  worked  by  tho 
beam,  or  strings  connected  with  the  lever  of  the  valves 
and  the  beam-— an  invention  of  a  boy,  Humphrey 
Potter,  to  avoid  the  trouble  that  constant  attendance 
on  the  levers  demanded.  By  means  of  a  plug  frame 
fixed  to  the  beam,  invented  by  Beighton,  the  engine 
was  made  to  work  the  valves  with  great  regularity — a 
most  important  practical  advance  in  making  the  steam- 
engine  work  itself,  and  adjust  its  own  valves.  The 
analogous  ynt  of  this  machmery  in  the  modem  double- 
acting  engine  is  to  be  observed  in  the  eccentric. 

This,  the  atmospheric  or  Newcomen's  engine,  had 
man^  and  very  striking  advantages  over  all  others 
previously  proposed.  It  may  indeed  be  considered  the 
basis  of  the  engine  subsequently  modelled  by  Watt. 
But  there  were  very  serious  defects  in  it,  as  the  reader 
will  shortly  find  from  the  description  of  Watt's  engine. 
It  is  here  sufficient  briefly  to  enumerate  them: — Much 
steam  must,  then,  be  lost  during  the  process  of  the 
heating  of  the  cylinder  after  each  condensation;  for  it 
must  always  at  least  bn  raised  to  the  temperature  of 
the  steam  before  the  steam  can,  as  such,  continue  in  it, 
and  be  in  any  degree  effioieni;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cold  air  which  follows  the  descent  of  the  piston 


must  necessarily  withdraw  »  considerable  pdriion  of 
hMt.  By  the  caloulations  of  Watt,  it  was  estimated 
that  Arte  times  as  much  steam  was  expended  in  this 
manner  as  would  have  been  equal  to  work  the  engine— 
a  loss,  therefore,  equal  to  7ft  pur  cent.  Nevertheless  this, 
as  has  been  correctly  observed,  'was  tho  first  reallv 
efficient  steam-engine;  that  hi,  the  first  engine  which 
could  be  applied  proftiahly  and  mfelg  to  the  most  im- 
portant purposes  for  which  such  macliines  were  required 
at  the  time  of  its  invention.' 

The  happy  conception  which  formed  the  first  step  in 
the  career  which  has  immortalised  the  name  of  Watt, 
was  that  of  condeimng  the  eteam  without  cooling  the 
cylinder.     After  the  notion  of  separate  condensation 
had  occurred  to  him,  all  the  other  details  of  the  engine 
were  of  comparatively  cosy  introduction.     His  first 
improvement  constituted  what   has  been  termed  the 
'  single-acting  engine.'    In  this  form  of  the  engine  the 
steam  was  admitted  or.ly  above  the  piston,  at  first  the 
vacuum  being  below  it.    When  the  piston  had  gained 
the  lower  part  of  tlie  cylinder,  the  communications  be- 
tween the  steam-pipe  and  cylinder,  and  al^o  between 
the  condenser  and  cylinder,  were  closed ;  and  through 
the  medium  of  a  tube  communicating  laterally,  tiie 
steam  which  was  above,  diiiUsed  itself  b«low  the  piston, 
BO  that  on  either  side  it  was  subject  to  an  equal  force. 
But  on  tho  other  extremity  of  the  beam  there  was  a 
weight,  which  raised  the  piston  up,  and  the  steam  all 
necessarily  flowed  below  the  piston.    On  the  commu- 
nication  between  the  condenser   and  cylinder  being 
made  free,  a  vacuum  was  induced,  and  the  steam-pipe 
being  then  opened,  a  rush  or  current  of  steam  proceeded 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  piston,  and  the  movements 
were  repeated  as  before. 

This  form  of  engine  was  not  by  any  means  well 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  communicating  motion  to 
machinery,  in  consequence  of  the  inequality  of  its 
action:  but  it  served  admirably  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  had  been  first  applied — namely,  that  of  rais- 
ing water  from  mines.  It  is,  however,  in  a  ereat  mea- 
sure, even  for  that  latter  purpose,  superseded  by  the 
double-acting  engine  of  Watt,  whioh  m  shall  now  de- 
scribe in  detail. 


BSSCRIPIIO.N  OF  THE  STSAM-BNOIKE. 


Fig.  4. 


The  entire  apparatus  of  a  steam-engine  is  compre- 
hended in  two  ^inct  parts— the  ioUer,  which  gene- 
rates the  steam,  and  the  mgine,  by  which  the  duty  of 
the  irteMii  k  pwfonned.   It  i»  aecenuy,  howerei,  to 


remark,  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  engines,  differ- 
ing as  to  mechanism.  Two  grand  divisions  may  be 
formed  of  them  — 1<(,  Those  in  whioh  oondensation 
takes  place,  oc  low-ptetgute  engines:  «ad  2d,  Thost 
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Ib  which  th«M  U  no  oondaiiMtion,  or  hlgh-pwwuw 
MfinM.  In  tho  flfH  cUm  wo  haro  tho  oommon  atmo- 
•phMio  mgtiu,  iuTontod  by  Nowoonwn ;  then  tho 
ooaUo-Mting  ongino  of  Wktt,  working  hj  proMuro  Mid 
oondeDMtion,  or  working  by  preMUro,  ezpaniion,  and 
conH-  .»tlon ;  10,  alio,  in  tho  tooond  clan,  wo  ha»o 
tjii^i...  J  working  only  br  proMuro,  and  onginoo  working 
J>jr  protsurt  and  ojcpanuon.  Fig.  4  io  an  outline  of  what 
majr  bo  ettoomod  the  moot  complete  engine  of  the  con- 
deniing  clau,  with  the  boiler  and  connecting  pipoi. 

We  ihall  now  proceed  to  deecribe  the  Tarious  parti 
of  this  mott  iugeuioui  apparatui.    And  flnt,  of 

The  Boilar. 
The  boiler,  ai  iti  name  impliei,  ie  the  large  iron 
veuel  in  which  the  water  ii  ezpoied  to  the  action  of 
heat,  10  aa  to  be  converted  into  iteam.  In  iti  itruc- 
ture  and  connection  with  the  cylinder  (that  part  of  the 
engine  in  which  the  iteam  acts),  it  conititutei  a  very 
beautiful  iUuitration  of  different  piecei  and  fonna  of 
machinery  all  happily  arranged,  lo  as  to  contribute  to 
one  important  end.  In  examining  the  boiler,  we  have 
to  attend  to  the  following  leading  part*  or  portiuni  of 
mechaniim: — The  form  of  the  Irauer,  the  feod-pipe, 
the  iteam-pipe,  the  damper,  tho  iteam-gauge,  the  gauge- 
cocki,  the  lafety-valve,  the  internal  Bafety-ralve,  the 
man-hole,  and  the  funtace.  Fig.  A  ig  a  repreientation 
of  tho  several  ports  on  a  minute  scale: — 


Fl(.  & 

Various  forms  have  been  proposed  for  the  low-pres- 
■ure  boiler.  That  which  is  chiefly  used,  aa  here  repre- 
sented, is  called  the  wagon-shaped;  it  is  fashioned  in 
a  semi-cylindrical  manner  al>ove,  the  sides  being  nearly 
perpendicular,  while  the  face  ia  gently  concave  or  hol- 
low. When  the  pressure  ia  not  great — that  is,  does  not 
exceed  six  or  eight  pounds  on  the  inch — this  form  of 
boiler  u  sufficient  for  the  generality  of  purposes.  The 
chief  object  in  aelecting  the  form  of  the  boiler  ia,  that 
it  may  permit  the  water  to  paas  apeedily  into  vapour 
with  the  gnialleat  amount  of  caloric,  aa  little  as  pos- 
sible being  given  off  to  the  surrounding  matters  and 
atmosphere.  For  it  ia  here  to  be  observed,  that  when 
two  bodies  at  different  temperatures  are  place<l  conti- 
guous to  each  other,  the  warmer  of  the  two  soon  becomes 
cooler,  and  the  colder  becomes  warmer,  so  that,  after  a 
given  lapse  of  time,  they  l>oth  have  the  aame  or  a  com- 
mon temperature.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an  object  of 
the  utmost  moment  to  place  the  Iwiler  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  aa  little  heat  aa  may  be  can  escape  from  it. 
This  is  effected  by  building  it  in  brickwork,  or  matters 
which  are  l>ad  conductors  of  caloric. 

Whatever  form  may  be  selected  for  it,  it  has  two 
main  pipes— one  which  conveys  the  steam  from  it  (O), 
and  the  other  which,  aa  it  supplies  it  with  water  to 
generate  the  iteam,  ii  called  th»  fud-pipe  (K). 
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It  ii  ftariher  proridod  wUk  lereial  otl-ir  hi|^ly  im« 
portant  and  eiMntial  parti;  these  ara,  the  tttam-jfaugt, 
which  indicates  the  elasticity  or  force  of  the  steam 
which  is  formed;  the  gaugt-toeki,  by  which  it  is  known 
whether  the  boiler  is  supplied  with  the  proper  amount 
of  water  or  otherwise;  tne  tqftljf'Uaht,  so  denominated 
bv  way  of  distinction,  which  allows  a  free  egress  to 
the  steam  when  pressing  beyond  a  certain  force,  and 
thereby  preventing  any  danger  from  explosion;  the 
•ntomo/  $ttfety-valve,  which  obviates  any  risk  of  the 
sides  of  the  boiler  collapsing  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  ahould,  from  any  circumatance,  the  force 
of  the  ateam  become  inferior  to  that  of  the  external  air. 
To  theae  there  ia  to  be  added  the  man-hote,  which  ia  for 
the  object  of  cleaning  the  boiler  out  when  requiaite. 

The  feed-pipe  ia  a  very  ingenious  arrangement  by 
which  water  is  brought  to  the  boiler.  It  proceeda  from 
a  ciatem  (E)  aituated  immediately  above  the  boiler, 
and  eztenda  into  the  boiler  a  little  lower  than  ita 
middle  height. 

The  water  which  ia  conveyed  to  thia  ciatem  is  drawn 
from  the  hot  well  (H) — (a  part  of  the  engine  connected 
directly  with  the  condenser,  and  afterwards  to  be 
noticed) — by  means  of  a  pump  worked  by  the  ensine 
(W),  flp.  4.  As  this  water  is  or  considerable  warmth,  a 
proportionate  saving  accrues  in  using  it.  The  water, 
however,  does  not  enter  this  tube  to  pass  to  the  boiler 
always  in  a  continuous  stream,  independent  of  the  con- 
dition of  tho  boiler  as  to  its  being  scantily  or  liberally 
supplied  with  water;  but,  by  an  ingenious  arrangement, 
it  IB  made  to  descend  in  such  a  continuous  current,  so 
aa  exactly  to  be  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  water 
expended  in  the  formation  of  ateam.  Thia  is  accom- 
plished in  the  following  mode: — A  valve  is  situated  at 
the  liottom  of  the  cistern,  which  is  made  to  open  up- 
wards, on  the  rod  being  raised  which  connects  it  with  a 
lever  (D).  This  lever  is  ao  placed  aa  to  move  on  a  fixed 
point  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cistern.  At  one  extremity 
of  it  a  small  wire  (K)  is  attached,  running  through  a 
steam-tight  aperture  in  the  boiler,  having  a  float  (L)  at 
its  termination  resting  on  the  water.  To  counterpoise 
this,  there  is  a  weight  (W)  suspended  at' the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  lerer  connected  with  the  cistern.  As  this  float 
is  balanced  in  the  water,  when  it  is  rapidlv  evaporated, 
it  will  follow  the  water  level,  and  as  it  descends,  will 
necessarily  bring  down  the  ami  of  the  lever  to  which  it 
was  connected;  the  other  arm  will  he  elevated  in  a 
corresponding  manner.  But  the  valve  in  the  feed-pipe 
being  attached  to  a  rod  which  is  fixed  to  the  lever,  will 
be  carried  upwards  as  it  is  raised,  and  the  water  will 
pass  down,  until  the  float,  being  raised  in  a  correspond- 
wg  degree,  will  enable  the  other  arm  of  the  lever  to 
which  the  counterpoise  was  attached  to  fall,  and  thereby 
bring  down  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  and  close  the 
valve.  By  this  arrangement,  as  long  as  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  water,  from  which  the  cistern  can  be 
filled,  there  will  always  be  a  sufliciency  running  down 
in  a  continuous  stream  to  feed  the  boiler  for  the  pro- 
duction of  steam. 

The  steam-gauge  (Q)  ia  adapted  to  the  boiler,  in 
order  that  the  engineer  may  always  be  able  to  know  the 
elastic  force  of  the  steam.  Its  lorm  and  principle  are 
illustrated  by  fig.  6.  A  tube,  curved  m  the  form 
of  the  letter  U,  is  connected  with  the  boiler  from 
which  the  steam  is  disengaged.  This  tube  is  open 
at  both  extremities — (perfectly  analogous  to  the  tube 
rising  from  the  centre  of  the  stout  copper  vessel  in 
which  the  principle  of  the  formation  of  high-pressure 
steam  was  explained,  p.  386) — one  of  which  is  im- 
mediately exposed  to  the  air  or  vapour  in  the  vessel, 
while  the  other  is  directly  under  the  influence  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Into  this  tube  mercury  is  introduced,  which,  supposing 
the  boiler  to  be  full  of  air,  or  of  steam  having  the  samo 
tension  as  the  atmospheric  air,  will  have  the  same  level 
in  both  legs  of  the  tube;  should,  however,  the  fluid 
ascend  in  A,  that  in  B  fdling  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree, the  steam  pressing  on  B  must  have  a  greater 
force  than  the  eitemal  atmosphere,  and  the  difference 
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in  til*  l«T«lt  of  ti>«  marounr  in  tli«  two  limbi  will 
indioAto  tlM  axooM  of  tlit  loice  of  tlie  ftoMn  aboro 
on*  ktmoopliore.  Ercrjr  two 
inciiM'  diiTertnoe  in  tlie 
loroit  indioktM  »  preimir* 
of  I  lb.  on  tl)«  iqu»re  incli. 
ConroTNly,  tlia  fluid  mer- 
cury faliine  in  A,  and  riling 
in  It,  indicatat  tliat  the 
■taam  ii  not  of  prawure 
equal  to  tliat  of  tlie  air,  tlie 
proportion  of  wliicli  ii  to 
DO  determined  in  ttie  wme 
manner.  Tliii  tube  may  be 
oonitructed  eitlier  of  giaia 
or  of  iron.  If  a  metal  tube 
if  employed,  a  tiiiii  wooden 
rod  ii  introduced,  witli  a 
float  in  tlie  open  end  A,  lo 
that  the  diitanco  of  the 
mercury  from  the  level  of 
the  summit  of  the  tube  it 
eaiily  aicertainod.  "••  •• 

The  gauge-coclM  (M  N)  are  two  piped  or  tubea 
armed  with  itopcocks,  pasting  vertically  downwardt 
into  the  boiler.  These  tubet  are  of  unequal  length. 
One  detceudt  tomewhat  more  than  the  tnird  of  the 
depth  of  the  boiler  from  the  tumniit,  the  other  tome- 
what lett;  to  that  the  former  dips  in  the  water,  while 
the  other  opens  into  the  air  or  steam  n  little  above 
the  water  level.  When  the  boiler  is  filled  with  its 
proper  amount  of  water,  and  steam  duly  formed,  on 
opening  the  ttopcoclc  of  the  longer  tube,  water  will  be 
discharged  ;  and  on  opening  tho  shorter,  steam  will 
escape.  If,  however,  there  be  an  excess  of  water,  to 
that  the  less  also  dips  into  it,  water  will  be  projected 
from  both;  and  again,  if  from  inadvertency  the  water 
be  deficient,  so  that  the  longer  tube  dips  into  air  or 
vapour,  the  water-level  being  below  it,  steam,  on  both 
the  stopcoclcs  being  opened,  will  escape  freely. 

The  safetv-valve  (G)  it  detigned  to  permit  the  free 
escape  of  the  steam  when  it  is  generated  of  greater 
elasticity  than  is  required,  or  the  tides  of  the  boiler 
are  well  able  to  resist.  If  we  suppose  the  boiler  can 
benr  a  pressure  of  20  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  at  every 
part  of  its  surface,  and  there  were  no  valves,  should  the 
force  of  the  steam  be  increased  so  at  to  exert  a  pret- 
ture  of  twenty-one  lbs.,  the  walls  would  necessarily 
yield,  and  an  explosion  be  the  result.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  suppose  that  the  engine  mil  worlc  well 
with  an  elasticity  of  4  or  5  lbs.  on  the  square  inch, 
it  is  apparent,  that  so  long  as  the  elasticity  does  not 
increase,  the  steam  will  pass  by  the  steam-pipe  freely 
t«  the  cylinder,  and  the  steam-gauge  in  the  boiler  will 
indicate  the  pressure  to  be  that  now  stated.  But,  while 
things  are  in  this  state,  if  we  were  to  render  one  point 
of  the  boiler  ao  weak  that  a  force  of  10  lbs.  would  be 
too  great  for  it,  and  the  steam  were  to  acquire  an 
elasticity  sufficient  to  overcome  that,  a  rupture  neces- 
sarily would  take  place  at  that  point,  or  the  Iwiler  would 
bunt.  The  valve  is  then  to  l^  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  boiler,  which  yields  to  a  pressure  much  less  than 
that  which  would  be  capable  of  bursting  the  boiler,  but 
which  permits  a  pressure  to  be  made  sufiiciently  strong 
to  allow  the  free  working  of  the  cylinder  with  steam  of 
or  under  a  definite  pressure.  Tbe  mode  in  which  the 
valve  is  frequentljr  made  to  work  is  by  the  steelyard. 
This  is  a  lever  having  a  support  fixed  close  by  a  tube 
communicating  with  the  boiler.  The  aperture  of  this 
tube  it  cloted  by  a  plug  or  plate,  which  is  fixed  to  the 
lever,  and  weights  are  arranged  in  the  usual  manner 
to  the  extremity  of  the  lever.  If  the  atmosphere  and 
the  weight  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  lever  are  unable  to 
resist  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  which  is  generated  in 
the  boiler,  its  greater  pressure  forces  the  plug  upwards, 
and  the  tube  l^ing  opened,  the  steam  etcapet. 

It  it  apparent  that  if  the  tube  wore  open,  iteam 
could  not  be  generated  of  higher  pretsure  than  one 
atmotphere ;  again,  if  the  bouer  were  made  of  suffi- 


eiant  itNngth  to  baar  th«  pTMnir*  of  18  AtmoiplMiM,  tt 
could  ba  haatad  iuflksiantly  to  aa  to  girt  Ukmm  to  thai 
foiee  without  danger.  But  aa  tha  safaty-Talva  may  ba 
loaded  with  a  pretatue  ranging  ftom  1  lb.  o»  tha 
iquara  inch  to  lUO  or  more,  it  it  avident,  that  lo  long 
aa  we  are  tecure  of  tha  positive  strength  of  th*  boUor, 
we  mav  cauta  itaam  to  V«  genaiated  of  any  given 
itrength,  within  the  range  daterminad,  maraly  by  add« 
ing  or  subtracting  from  the  praaaura  on  the  saftty-valvo. 
From  different  causea — aa,  for  initanco,  the  valve  adher- 
ing to  the  tube,  or  corrosion  taking  place,  or  the  aper- 
ture being  too  tmali— it  it  occationally  inefBcient,  and 
from  this  explotiont  may  arite,  should  the  force  of  tha 
tteam  be  greatly  augmented. 

In  some  boilers  two  safvty-valvea  are  employed,  the 
one  being  at  a  much  lower  pressure  than  the  other;  so 
that  when  it  yields,  the  engineer  hat  a  clear  intimation 
of  the  increaaing  elatticity  of  the  tteam,  and  then  can 
eatily  adopt  precautionary  meaturet.  It  bat  been 
ttrongly  recommended  that  in  every  instance  there 
should  be  two  valves.  Justly,  indeed,  has  the  observa- 
tion been  made,  that  the  more  valves  the  better,  as  it 
is  altogether  improbable  that  they  can  all  be  obstructed 
at  the  same  moment. 

A  plug  of  fusible  metal  is  occasionally  used  in  boilen 
which  are  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature.  The 
fusible  metal  is  an  alloy  of  different  metals,  which  am 
so  ap^rtioned  to  each  other,  that  the  mass  will  melt  at 
any  given  tomperaturo.  (See  Metalluhuv.)  Now,  it  haa 
been  already  stated  that  steam  of  higher  elastic  force 
than  that  of  the  air  can  only  be  formed  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  212°;  when,  therefore,  steam  is  generated 
of  a  greater  elastic  force,  it  must  be  at  a  proportionally 
higher  temperature;  and  if,  then,  there  is  a  fusible 
plug  which  liquefies  or  melts  at  that  particular  degree 
of  heat,  it  will  be  melted,  and  an  outlet  at  once  given 
to  the  vapour  and  water;  it  will  be,  in  other  words, 
the  same  as  a  valve.  However  ingenioua  in  theory  this 
invention  may  seem  (and  it  certainly  hat  considerable 
credit),  it  does  not  to  happily  corretpond  in  practice, 
as  it  is  found  that  the  metals  melt  unequally;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  most  fusible  melts  at  the  low 
temperature,  and  it  retained  in  the  imall  cellt  of  the 
lett  fuiible,  so  that  the  whole  may  not  be  fused  until  a 
temperature  is  obtained  100  or  200°  higher  than  what 
was  arranged  or  anticipated;  and  accordmgly,  by  trust- 
ing to  this  alone,  every  danger  that  might  occur  from 
an  explosion  is  to  be  apprehended.* 

*  ■  The  burstliiK  of  boilers'— we  quote  the  Penny  Cyolopadt^- 
'  present  very  different  phenomena,  being  loinetime*  a  liinpte 
rent  in  the  metal,  alluwing  the  barmleM  eecapeof  steam  and 
water ;  and  at  others  accompanied  by  an  ezploilon  in  its  vio- 
lence equal  to  that  produced  by  gunpowder.  It  has  henoe  been 
conjectured  that  on  these  occasions  tome  explosive  gates  are 
formed  in  the  boiler ;  but  this  does  not  appear  probable,  nor  la 
reconcileable  with  any  known  physical  laws,  while  the  elastio 
force  of  steam  is  capable  of  indefinite  increase,  and  is  quite  ade- 
quate to  produce  any  meohanioal  elTeot  whatever.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  get  any  satisfactory  evidence  aa  to  the  facts  of  aa 
explosion  of  a  boiler ;  the  terror  of  the  moment  prevents  the 
survivors  from  accurately  recalling  the  phenomena  immediately 
antecedent,  while  those  who,  from  their  proximity,  would  be 
best  capable  of  affording  this  evidence,  are  either  killed,  or  are 
too  interested  in  exculpating  themselves  to  be  Impartial  wit- 
nesses. With  regard  to  the  formation  of  explosive  gaseous  com- 
pounds in  the  boiler,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  hydrogen  gas 
is  the  only  ingredient  of  such  that  can  be  formed ;  and  that  Is 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  steam  when  in  contact 
with  the  red-hot  iron ;  but  pure  hydrogen  is  not  explosive;  and 
to  render  it  so,  it  must  be  mixed  with  oxygen  or  atmospheric 
air.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  latter  may  be  introduced 
along  with  the  water  by  a  defect  in  the  feeding-pump ;  but  the 
proportions  of  the  air  and  of  the  hydrogen  must  be  definite  to 
{Hxiduce  an  explosion ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  in  such 
a  situation  either  should  oontinae  to  accumulate  till  the  quan- 
tity is  exactly  that  necessary  to  produce  an  explosion.  In  short, 
this  explanation  of  the  subject  Is  beset  with  difficulties  which 
have  not  yet  been  removed,  though  the  attention  of  scientiflo 
men  both  in  Europe  and  America  has  been  frequently  directed 
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TIm  AinwM  undtr  th«  hollar  ii  n  MTUigad  thftt  Um 
AmI  U  thoroujikl/  ooniumad ;  Mid  ftirthw,  ao  that  • 


Umuaht  of  air  m»jr  h»T«  fre«  «cci>m  to  th«  futi,  wbioh 
nuHT  M  incNMad  or  (ilminithad  hy  niaftiia  of  •  dampar 
(A),  workad  on  the  whaaU  II  11,  whan  tha  •taam  it 


ling  oir  too  rapidly  or  too  ilowly  for  tha  daniand* 
of  tha  angina.  Thiit  nbjoct  ii  attootad  bv  a  contrivanoa 
aouawhat  analogoui  to  tho  inoda  In  whloh  the  supply 
of  watar  it  ragulatad  for  tha  faad-pipa,  through  tha 
nadlum  of  tha  float  and  Talva  couaaotad  with  taa  oia- 
tarn,    (gaa  p.  OS'J.) 

ThaEnflna 
It  that  part  of  tho  ituani-angina  whara  tha  furca  or 
power  ia  daralopad  by  tho  notion  of  tha  itaani,  and 
thanoe,  by  appropriate  machinery,  adapted  to  whatortr 
objaota  it  ia  detlroua  to  give  the  iiupulio  of  a  flnt  nioT' 
ing  power.  There  are  a  number  of  uarti  oiientially 
balonging  to  tliu  purine,  each  of  whicn  requlroi  to  be 
oontidered  leparately,  in  order  that  tho  mechaniim  of 
the  whole  niny  be  rightly  undentood.  ThoM  parti  are 
— tho  cylinder,  the  condanicr,  the  air-pump,  the  hot 
wall,  tha  cold  water-pump,  the  beam,  tho  crank,  the  fly- 
wheel, the  guvenior,  tho  ocuentriu  and  vuiyei,  and  the 
indicator.  For  the  oonyenlence  of  deaoriptlou,  theoc 
parts  and  the  minor  iiibordinute  piocoi  of  mechaniim 
may  all  bo  arranged  under  two  hoa<li) — 1«<,  Thuie  relat- 
ing to  the  iteam;  and  2d,  ThoHe  connocted  with  the 
motion,  the  regulation  of  the  vnlvei,  Ac,  The  engine 
now  to  be  described  ii  that  called  the  doubh-aotittg 
engine,  so  named  in  opposition  to  tho  tinijU-acting  engin; 
in  which  the  piston  is  forced  downwanis  by  the  steam, 
but  is  eierated  by  a  weight  attached  to  the  remote 
extremity  of  the  Iniam.  It  is  so  called  because  tho 
motion  koumward*  and  the  motion  upwards  arc  both 
eflfected  aolelr  by  the  agency  of  the  steam. 

The  ejflinder  (C,  fig.  4)  is  the  stout  \ton  tomoI  into 
which  the  steam  ii  introduced,  and  by  its  elastic  force, 
according  as  it  is  alternately  admitted  and  withdrawn 
below  and  aboyr,  causes  the  piston-rod  to  ascend  and 
dewend  by  an  alternate  and  almost  uniform  roovomeat. 
This  iron  ressoi  is  steam-tight  at  the  aperture  whcro 
tho  piston-rod  moves,  and  is  equally  so  at  tho  diflbrunt 
apertures  by  which  the  steam  cither  enters  or  esoapcN, 
these  apertures  all  being  securely  protected  by  \:A'  <  ' 
When  the  piston  has  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  cyliiidi ,, 
the  lower  part  is  full  of  steam.  'J'o  produce  a  vaouum, 
ao  that  the  jiiston  may  be  readily  depresaed  )./  the 
introduction  of  steam  above,  this  vapour  IkIuw  must 
be  removed.  For  this  purpose  the  cylmder  has  a  valve 
at  its  lower  surface  connected  with  the  condeuser  ^an 
apparatus  immediately  to  bo  described),  and  on  tnis 
bemg  opened,  the  steuni  rushes  into  it  and  is  condensed. 
But  while  this  has  taken  place,  the  passage  to  admit 
the  steam  above  tho  jiiston  is  o]>ened,  and  as  it  enters 
immediately,  by  its  elasticity  il  depresses  tho  piston  to 
the  botto.  part  of  the  cylinder,  cuuititutiiig  the  down- 
ward fflo\  ei.ient. 

But  tho  piston  haa  now  arrived  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  cylinder,  and  it  is  mquired  to  raise  it  to  the  sum- 
mit again.  This  is  effected  hy  tlie  very  same  arrange- 
ment as  that  employed  to  bring  it  down.  The  stea' ' 
which  is  in  the  cylinder  above  the  piston  is  now,  br  the 
shifting  of  tl>e  valve,  allowed  to  communicate  Ireely 
with  the  condenser,  escaping  from  the  upper  aperture 
in  the  cylinder.  In  this  manner  a  vacuum  is  produced 
above,  anc^  th?  ^^etm  simultaneously  being  admitted 
from  below,  the  aa-cnt  of  the  piston  takes  place  to  the 
uppar  part  of  the  c  dicder.  By  a  continued  succession 
of  this  alteniate  a  ^-'j'lt  and  descent,  motion  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  bearr:,  :A  ther.oe  tran.l'arred  to  whAt* 
ever  object  it  is  dc.»ij>i»d  «•.  effect. 

The  cmidmnr  (A.  f.g.  4;  i  .1  a  next  p  .r  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  f  oeH  1  o''  i'. ..  under  and  a .  r,  little  dis- 
tance from  the  cyliiide)'.  v>i.h  which  it  c  >u>municates 
directly  by  a  pij-e  or  tul  t  The  condenuation  of  tho 
steam  by  the  aid  o.  cold  water,  it  will  be  remarked,  is 
eflbcted  at  a  distance  from  tho  cylinder.  This,  indeed, 
constituted  the  chief  improvement  of  Watt.  The  con- 
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denser  may  be  oonsidetad  aa  •  raasal  with  thrM  abaf* 
tiuea  In  it — one  leading  tnm  Ika  ayUnder,  protoatail  by 
a  valve ;  another  leading  from  it  to  tha  air-punp,  also 
pmtectuil  by  a  valve,  permitting  the  fraa  paaaaga  uf 
matter,  whether  walt'r  or  gaaaa,  to  the  air-pump,  but 
not  allowing  any  backwards  Into  tho  coudanseri  and 
the  third  orlnit  tul- ,  which  allows  fluids  also  to  aacapa, 
but  has  no  cuinliiii  licatlon  with  tho  air-pump,  tha  dulda 
being  dlscharnd  uto  the  eold  water  whioh  surrouuda 
all  tnis  part  of  the  niachlneryi  thli  is  usually  named 
tho  iHiflma-vcUvt,  But  there  is  also  another  apeitura, 
through  which  the  cul<l  water  is  admitted  to  tha  oou- 
denser;  this  li  regulaiud  by  the  injooliou-^rook.  Thia 
cold  water,  when  it  is  thrown  in,  imniedl/'ul|  condankaa 
or  absorba  tho  vapour  of  steam,  so  that  a  r;.ouum,  com- 
parativoiy  speaking,  is  formed. 

Tha  condenser-gauge  Is  intended  to  deterniine  the 
force  of  the  vapour  which  may  be  In  tha  condenser, 
fur  it  must  be  observed,  that  a  ooinnlete  vacuum  is 
scarcely  over  produced.  The  extant  or  the  vacuum  it 
is  esiential  to  know,  in  order  that  tha  engineer  miur 
precittoly  ascertain  how  far  it  is  working  correctly.  It 
may  hero  be  observed,  that  water  can  exist  in  the  form 
of  vapour  even  at  very  low  temperatures.  The  forco 
or  elasticity  it  possesses  is  to  bo  determined  in  the 
ordinary  mode  by  a  l>ent  tube  containing  mercury,  open 
at  one  extremity  to  the  condenser,  and  at  the  otnar 
to  the  atmoipheric  air — the  same  principle,  in  ahn «,, 
aa  was  appliea  to  the  estimation  of  the  lore  of  st>><>  .n 
in  the  boiler. 

Immediately  contiguous  to  thu  air-pump  is  tbe  hot 
well  (H),  into  whioh  tho  hot  water  ttom  the  condenser  is 
brought,  and  any  aiirifonn  bodies  remuuiing  in  tho 
condenser.  The  piston  of  thia  air-pump  being  drawn 
up  by  means  of  tho  connection  it  t  <«  with  the  great 
cross-beam,  a  vacuum  is  produced;  liut  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  air-pump  there  is  tho  valve  communicating 
between  it  and  the  condenser.  This  valve,  ho'vever, 
opening  towards  the  air-pump,  not  in  the  oth'T  direu- 
tion,  the  liaids  paas  immediately  towards  the  air- 
pump.  On  the  descent  of  tho  pump,  the  fluids  aro 
necessarily  driven  back,  but  their  return  to  tho  con- 
denser is  altogether  prevented  by  the  structure  of  tho 
valvn;  accordingly,  from  the  compression  they  are  ex- 
jiosckI  to,  they  "|>en  tho  valves  of  tho  air-pump  piston, 
and  are  carried  to  the  upper  part,  where  they  are 
^'athored  together.  On  the  ascent  of  the  piston  taking 
jilace,  they  are  carried  up  by  it  and  brought  into  the 
not  well. 

As  the  piston  which  works  the  air-pump  is  attached 
to  the  great  arm  of  the  beam,  it  is  apparent  that  its 
operation  is  carrie<l  on  itoadiiy  while  the  engine  is 
acting;  and  accordingly,  that  the  water  formed  by  the 
condensed  steam,  as  well  as  the  water  which  produced 
the  condeniiation,  ia  incessantly  being  removed  from 
the  condenser,  and  lucceiaively  brought  to  tha  hot 
well. 

To  supply  this  part  of  the  engine,  there  is  a  pump 
which  brings  cold  water  into  tho  oistem  in  which  the 
condenser  is  placed.  From  the  character  of  the  water 
which  it  conveys,  it  is  t  1  ,  'M/I  ■  ns'  .ed  the  cold-water 
pump  (O,  fig.  4).  At  th^  oi>int.  tliwi.  where  tho  hontfl i 
water  is  drawn  from  f'  ;  . 'i.ti?- ;  >  .  il  brougb'  hi,j 
the  hot  well,  the  coui  ..u     ,  proceeding  iiom 

its  fluid  state  in  the  buuui,  (rlien  as  steam,  and  finally 
condensed,  may  bo  said  to  be  concluded.  The  water, 
however,  it  was  observed,  in  the  state  of  steam,  ac- 
quires a  great  amount  of  heat,  somewhat  more  than 
five  times  tho  heat  required  to  raise  it  from  the  freez- 
ing to  the  boiling  point.  It  is  then  returned  by  means 
of  a  tube  to  the  cistern  which  is  placed  above  the 
boiler,  and  supplies  the  feed-pijie  leading  to  the  boiler. 
The  mechanism  employed  hero  has  already  been  de- 
tailed. It  will  therefore  be  apparent,  that  u  quantity 
of  the  water  which  was  at  the  beginning  in  the  boiler, 
is  returned  again  to  it,  having  previously  passed  through 
tho  state  of  steam,  and  having  bsen  condensed — ^per- 
forming a  complete  circle  of  changes. 
The  air-pump  ia  not  merely  luMerriwt  to  mnoving 


nor* 


THI  BTE1X.1V0INI. 


Um  tnWr  |«Mnt«4  In  tU  .<.■  tmitr,  but  it  •flbotually 
i«mow  IM  KMM  whiok  Mr*  found  MMMUtwl  with  tM 
itMua,  Mid  which  eiitt  alwajri  In  a  oartaln  »niouut, 
tton  or  !•■•,  In  water.  Th«M,  ind«td,  wer«  thoy  to 
Moumulata  In  th«  oondaniar,  would  m  ettiwtualljr  in- 
t«rfert  with  the  production  ot  tli  vacuum  there,  Mid 
the  eonaequent  offlcienoy  of  the  eiiKii'  -  a*  the  acoumu- 
latlon  of  heated  water,  which  wimla  I'H  imvpubl*  of 
diiaolrinK  the  itoam  or  oondeii'<i)iig  it,  a*  tl>  rmnmon 
t«rm  ie.  The  uir-|iuinp  ii  umiii  W  m^le  to  et^uui  <•-- 
fourth  of  the  cubic  conttnta  of  the  <  m  .      r. 

There  it  not,  perhapi,  any  plevu  <>i  i<i«ult«nism  »o 
complete  in  alt  Iti  varioui  parta  t>  <  tho  steam  \i<  >r,  or 
all  thoe*  parte  which  are  imintMi  ' 'ly  lubMrvion:  to 
tho  purpof*  of  fnrmiiiK  the  iteaiu  ~  conveying  the 
itoam  to  the  cylimlor,  condeniinfr  it,  and  again  retum- 
log  it  in  the  fonn  of  water,  from  which  it  wai  orif(liially 
piwtuoed,  to  be  aj^ain  converted  into  the  lamo  power- 
nilly  elatitio  body  by  tho  affency  of  heat.  If,  indeed, 
the  oondeniation  could  bo  effected  by  other  meant  tlian 
the  a<<enuy  of  water,  all  tho  tteam  might  be  returned 
I  I  the  boiler,  and  thut,  in  an  unceaaiiia  circle,  the 
«rtiount  of  water  at  tint  itarted  with  would  tufflce. 


it  bolow  to  Um  oondenior,  and  then  to  permU  tho 
equally  froo  innreat  of  the  aioaui  below  the  pitton,  while 
tho  etcapo  of  it  from  alM>Te  it  o<|Uttlly  free  to  tho  oon> 
denter.  Whatorer  variation  may  be  itlven  to  the  leveri 
employed,  tho  principle  ii  the  tame,  in  to  iWr  at  a 
boiiiontal  lateral  movement  it  obtained  through  tho 
medium  of  tho  eccentric. 

In  tho  etcapo  of  the  iteani,  either  of  Increaaod  olae- 
ticity  or  tiioreaaod  quantity,  it  it  obvloui  that  tho  move- 
meiite  of  the  enriuo  will  become  more  rapid.  Mid  to 
iiiiich  accelerate<r  at  not  to  )>o  adapted  to  the  work  II 
ii  i  Mdod  that  it  should  p«*rfiirm.  It  became,  therefor*, 
uii  >T«ct  of  tho  higheit  iini  rtanoe  to  regulate  the 
i|uuj  ity  of  tteam  an  it  wat  ti  iiiitte<l  from  the  boiler 
bv  Ii  steani-pipe  to  the  cyi  'ider.  To  acoonipiith 
thit,  V\  atl  <iiif<>niouilv  applied  tl  ochftiilim  to  long 
employed  in  ur  milU,  and  wli  is  almott  unlver- 
«aUy  known  bv  the  name  of  the  guvei  "  (Z,  tijl.  ♦).  Th* 
i/i     ire    of    tlii-'  _  I     I 


.xi  flnt  tight  it  might  appear  that  thete  were  all 
tiiiiolenl  to  determine  the  movementt  of  the  tteam- 
oiigine,  but  there  arc  other  partt  which  are  no  lott 
ettential  to  the  perfection  and  uniformity  of  itt  move- 
ment*. Thete  are,  the  eccentric  rod,  the  govenior, 
and  the  indicator. 

The  tci-tntrio  rod  (II,  iig.  4)  it  dotigned  to  work  the 
valvet,  which  were  fonuerly  managed  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner,  by  meaiiii  of  catches  or  lappets  fixed  to 
the  air-pump,  and  to  plaoe<l  at  to  elevate  levers,  which 
opened  and  oloted  the  valvet  at  tho  proper  intcrvalt. 
'ilieto  valvet  require  to  be  worked  in  a  vertical  man- 
ner, to  that  the  tteam  may  alternately  enter  and  be 
thut  off'  from  the  aperture  into  the  cylinder  at  the 
top  and  bottom;  and  the  regularity  of  tho  movement 
of  thete  valvet  it  indispeniable  to  the  permanent  uni- 
formity of  action  in  the  engine. 

The  eccentric  contittt  of  a  circle  of  metal  connected 
vrith  a  revolving  axle,  while  the  centre  of  the  circle 
difien  from  the  centre  round  which  the  revolutlont  of 
the  axle  are  performed.  It  receives  the  name  eccen- 
tric, because  it  it  out  of  the  centre  {ex,  the  Latin  for 
out  of,  or  away  from).  If  we  tuppose  a  circular  me- 
tallic plate  made  with  a  shaft  fixed  in  it,  on  which  it 
revolves,  but  which  it  not  in  the  mathematical  centre — 
that  it,  the  real  centre  of  the  circular  plate — and  if  wo 
tuppote  the  diameter  of  the  circle  to  be  four  inchei,  the 
exact  centre  will  be  two  inches,  or  the  radius  of  the 
circle  will  have  that  length.  If,  then,  the  thaft  it  fixed 
into  the  metallic  plate  firm  in  the  middle  of  tho  radius — 
that  it,  at  one  inch  from  the  circumference,  and  there- 
fore at  the  tame  distance  from  the  centre — it  is  obvious 
that,  at  the  metal  plate  revolvet  to  as  tn  complete  half 
a  circle,  thr«e-fourths  of  the  whole  diameter  will  be 
placed  exactly  to  the  outer  side  of  the  axis  on  which 
it  revolves;  and  on  the  revolutions  being  completed, 
the  three- 1  mrtht  will  then  be  on  the  interior  side,  as 
the  axil  01  which  the  plate  revolves  is  permanently  a 
fixed  point.  Round  this  eccentric  a  ring  in  adjusted 
with  screws,  to  which  metallic  rods  are  fixed.  As  the 
eccentric  revolves,  the  ring  does  not  associate  in  the 
rotatory  movement;  it  will,  however,  be  carried  to  the 
right  and  left  by  the  movement  of  the  centre  of  the 
eccT'i^nio,  ai  it  comes  round  the  axle.  And  as,  in  the 
case  iM  h**«  proposed  for  illustration,  the  distance 
betw««u  thf  reui  centre  of  the  ring  and  the  centre  of 
revolution  is  one  incli.  the  attached  rod  will  be  moved 
twice  that  tpuod  to  i-ither  side  during  the  revolution 
which  the  tiorixontul  axle  performs. 

In  this  iioiuner  a  Tvctiitineal  movement  is  procured 
from  eiio  thnc  \f>  oimulav,  ai«l  by  meant  of  levers  ar- 
rMifod  at  the  extreiiiitv  >>!'  tht<  rod  around  the  eccen- 
tric, the  valves  are  altematoly  elevated  and  depressed, 
to  at  to  permit  tho  free  enlmnce  of  the  tteam  to  the 
cgrllnder  abore  (ho  putou,  while  )Cr«e  exit  ii  given  to 
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the  tpindle.  Immedl  ely  above  the  ring,  a  lever  ii4 
placed  transversely  aci  «s  the  ring,  fixed  at  one  point, 
but  connected  to  anot.  r  which  is  bent,  to  the  end  of 
which  the  thruttle-ralvi  f  the  steam-pipe  it  att  itched. 
Thit  valve,  it  niiiy  be  L  o  noticed,  it  intended  to  re- 
gulate the  tupply  of  ttvu  \  allowing  it  to  escape  when 
horizontal  in  full  stream,  nd  obstructing  it  propi>rtion- 
ately  at  it  attumet  a  verti<  ivl  direction.  Wnen,  there- 
fore, tho  engine  acts  with  ncreaied  tpeed  or  velocity, 
and  the  main  thut't  to  whi>  !i  this  spindle  is  attached  is 
revolved  with  a  proportioi  ito  degree  of  rapidity,  the 
balls  will  recede  to  a,  great*  distance  from  each  other, 
anil  accordingly  tho  leven  acting  on  the  throttle-valve 
will  raise  it  so  as  to  liminish  tho  flow  of  steam.  But 
if  tho  shaft  revolves  slowly,  t  e  spindle  also  having  itt 
velocity  regulated  by  it,  the  bti  Is  will  naturally  approxi- 
niato  each  other,  and  the  Icrer  will  now  so  act  on 
the  valve  as  to  throw  it  comi  'etely  open,  and  thereby 
permit  the  steam  to  enter  in  ii  full  current  to  the  cylin- 
der, and  accelerate  the  motion.  Whatever  is  the  Telo- 
city of  the  axle,  such  also  will  be  in  a  proportionate 
ratio  the  velocity  of  the  spintllc,  and  in  a  correspond- 
ing manner  will  the  position  of  the  throttle-valve, 
either  to  close  or  enlarge  the  opening,  be  modified. 

The  indicator  it  a  piece  of  luechanitm  deviled  by 
Watt,  by  means  of  which  the  force  of  the  steam,  and 
the  state  of  exhaustion  in  the  cylinder,  are  known  at 
the  different  periods  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston.  It  is 
a  small  cylinder  8  inchet  long  and  ]|  inch  in  dia- 
meter, communicating  directly  with  the  cylinder,  and 
supplied  with  a  piston.  If  the  force  of  tne  steam  in 
the  cylinder  exceeds  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  piston  of  the  indicator  then  rises,  and  if  it  be  less, 
is  depressed.  A  tracer  is  connectcil  with  the  indicator, 
by  wnich  a  curve  is  drawn  on  paper,  indicating  the 
variations  occurring  in  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 

Hitherto  those  parts  only  hare  been  detailed  which 
are  immediately  related  to  the  course  of  the  tteam. 
There  remaia  uow  to  be  described  (hose  parta  mora 
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directly,  or  rather  eiientiftUjr,  connected  ^/ith  the  re- 
golation  of  the  motion:  theie  are  the  beam,  tho  crank, 
and  the  fly-wheel. 

The  beam  ii  the  larpie  and  strong  niaM  of  iron  moving 
on  a  centre,  and  reetmg  on  a  large  pillar  or  pillars, 
firmly  iecured  to  the  £tse  of  the  machinery  and  floor. 
It  ii  10  fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  pillar,  that  it  may 
moTe  fireely  on  its  centre,  ao  that  the  extremities  can 
alternately  rise  and  fall  with  the  alternate  elevation 
and  descent  of  the  piston:  the  pump-rods  attached  to 
the  beam  are  also  worked  in  the  same  manner,  and 
■0  were  the  valves  formerly;  but  the  latter  are  now 
generally  acted  on  by  the  eccentric,  which  has  been 
already  explained. 

In  the  smgle-acting  engine,  where  the  steam  is  em- 
ployed to  depress  the  piston,  and  a  weight  at  the  end 
of  the  beam  to  elevate,  the  connection  between  the 
piston  and  the  beam  is  by  means  of  a  chain,  as  the 
force  acted  on  the  beam  only  during  the  descent  of 
the  piston.  When  ^*"~  double-acting  engine  is  in  play, 
*he  beam  is  puliv  lown  by  the  piston-rod,  and 
..  chain  would  be  si  .  icieut  for  this  end ;  but  when 
the  piston  ascends,  any  force  communicated  from  it  to 
the  beam,  through  the  medium  of  the  chain,  would  be 
totally  lost;  for  as  the  piston  was  carried  upwards,  the 
chain  would  relax,  and  the  beam  remain  in  the  condi- 
tion it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  upwards. 
A  different  mode  of  connection,  therefore,  is  required, 
of  such  a  mechanism,  that  the  inflexible  connection 
between  the  arch-head  of  the  beam  and  the  piston-rod 
may  push  the  beam  upwards. 

A  number  of  different  plans  were  proposed  to  effect 
this  end,  one  of  which  was  the  suggestion  of  Watt 
— namely,  to  attach  to  the  end  of  the  piston-rod 
•  straight  rack,  which  could  play  in  a  similar  rack 
formed  on  the  arch-head  of  the  beam.  But  this  did 
not  suit  well,  for  the  movement  in  the  stufling  box  of 
the  (^linder,  if  not  of  the  most  equable  and  smooth 
character,  rendered  the  working  of  the  cylinder  inefli- 
cient,  by  allowing  the  steam  to  escape,  or  the  air  to 
enter.  This  plan,  then,  was  ineffectual ;  and  it,  as  well 
as  others,  have  all  yielded  to  that  most  elegant  dispo- 
sition of  mechanical  forces  to  which  the  term  parcUUl 
motion  is  given  (H,  fig.  4). 

The  movement  produced  by  the  ascent  of  the  piston 
and  its  descent,  acting  on  the  beam  alternately,  causing 
its  elevation  and  descent,  is  to  be  converted  into  a  per- 
petual circular  movement,  in  order  to  adapt  the  engine 
for  the  great  number  of  purposes  for  which  it  is  usually 
employed.  This  is  efiected  by  the  crank.  This  piece 
of  mechanical  apparatus  is  to  be  held  merely  as  the 
handle  of  a  wheel,  which  turns  it  round  on  any  power 
being  applied,  as  the  hand  of  a  man.  The  line  stretch- 
ing out  like  one  of  the  radii  of  the  wheel  from  the  axis 
is  called  the  crank ;  the  rod,  again,  at  right  angles  to  it 
is  called  the  crank-pin  ;  while  the  rod  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity is  the  crank-axle.  In  the  steam-engine,  then, 
a  rod  is  attached  to  this  crank,  which  (through  the 
beam)  is  connected  with  the  piston-rod  in  the  steam 
cylinder;  as  it  ascends  and  descends,  an  impulse  is 
necessarily  given  to  the  crank,  which  caup<><<  one-half 
of  a  circle  m  the  one  movement,  and  one-kalf  in  the 
other.  When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  move- 
ments produced,  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct movements — one  upwards  and  the  other  down- 
wards; and  consequently  that  there  is  a  cessation  uf 
impulse  at  the  alternate  change  of  the  direction  of  the 
force.  For  when  the  steam  enters  above  the  piston,  it 
depresses  naturally  the  piston  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder.  It  is  th«>>,  however,  intercei)ted  previous  to 
its  being  introduced  below  the  pistuu,  during  which 
time  there  can  be  iio  moving  power  exerted.  Again, 
when  the  steam  is  introduced  below,  the  same  succes- 
sion of  actions  arise;  and  when  the  piston  is  at  the 
summit  of  the  cylinder,  there  is,  fur  the  same  reason 
aa  in  the  movement  downwards,  no  force  exerted.  These 
two  points,  then,  at  which  there  is  no  power  acting  on 
the  crank  so  as  to  turn  it  round  in  either  direction,  are 
usually  denootfliated  dead  point*. 
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How,  then,  is  the  movement  continuously  carried  ont 
What  it  it  that  prevents  the  action  of  the  crank  ceasing 
at  these  two  pomtst  The  crank  and  axle  hare  re- 
ceived from  the  engine  a  certain  amount  of  motion,  and 
as  the  motion  whicn  it  has  received  continues  after  it 
has  come  to  one  or  other  of  the  dead  points,  it  con- 
tinues still  to  move  in  consequence  of  the  momentum 
it  has  received,  and  with  force  sufficient  to  cany  i 
beyond  the  range  of  the  immovable  point.  But  now 
that  it  is  liberated  from  these  points,  it  becomes  imme- 
diately acted  on  by  the  piston-rod's  connection  through 
the  connectine-rod.  In  this  manner  it  is  carried  through 
the  other  halt  uf  the  circle,  until  it  comes  to  the  other 
dead  point,  where,  from  a  similar  cause,  it  does  not 
stand,  but  is  urged  round,  and  in  this  manner  a  con- 
tinuous circular  movement  is  effected.  The  fly-wheel, 
also,  in  a  similar  manner  assists  in  clearing  the  dead 
points.  The  velocity  with  which  the  movement  is  car- 
ried on  is  not  equal,  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  are 
the  two  dead  points  through  which  the  crank  is  worked 
solely  by  the  impulse  or  momentum  it  had  already 
received ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  from  the  mode  in 
which  the  connecting-rod  plays  on  the  crank,  it  must  be 
greatest  wher«  the  angle  of  these  two  is  a  right  angle, 
and  diminish  proportionally  as  it  recedes  from  that 
position  to  the  dead  point,  where  it  is  least.  The  reality 
of  these  dead  points,  and  also  of  the  unequal  velocity, 
any  one  may  easily  see  if  he  attend  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  motion  of  the  engine,  when  the  steam  has 
not  got  sufiicient  force,  when  he  will  And  that  it  cannot 
carry  the  crank  beyond  the  point  until  it  is  urged 
with  increased  force;  and  the  same  will  conversely  be 
seen  as  the  engine, is  stopping.  The  continuous  move- 
ment being  eftected  in  this  manner,  it  is  apparent  that 
it  is  not  always  at  every  point  produced  with  the  same 
force;  and  therefore  that  the  action,  though,  in  as  far 
as  the  amount  of  force  exerted  be  the  same,  yet  it  is 
unequally  divided  over  a  given  time,  as,  for  instance,  a 
revolution  of  the  crank.  But  this  would  not  suffice  in 
the  very  nice  and  equable  movements  and  applications 
of  force  to  which  tho  steam-engine  is  now  so  universally 
applied  in  the  various  manufactures  of  this  country. 
To  render  the  machine  as  perfect  as  possible,  the  fly- 
wheel was  constructed  for  this  object.  This  is  merely 
a  large  iron  wheel  attached  to  the  axis  turned  by  the 
crank,  and  consequently  carried  along  with  it  in  its 
revolutions.  This  wheel  is  made  very  heavy,  with  the 
object  that  it  may  produce  uniformity  in  the  motion  by 
the  momentum  which  it  receives  (L,  fig.  4). 

This  arrangement  has  been  found  sufficiently  perfect 
in  the  more  ordinary  cases,  where  an  extreme  degree 
of  equality  and  nicety  of  movement  is  not  required. 
Where  such  is  an  essential  point,  then  the  plan  devised 
by  Mr  Ruckle  of  Soho  is  that  which  is  to  be  put  in  exe- 
cution. By  means  of  a  wheel  working  in  the  rack  of 
another  and  smaller  wheel,  the  action  of  the  engine  is 
made  subservient  to  draw  a  piston  from  the  bottom  of 
a  cylinder,  so  as  to  leave  a  vacuum.  When  this  piston 
was  at  the  summit,  and  the  vacuum  below,  the  action 
of  the  steam  being  withdrawn,  it  necessarily  was  carried 
down  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  acting  with  a 
force  of  14'67  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  A  considerable 
amount  of  power  was  thus  employed  in  producing  a 
vacuum,  which  was  regained  by  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. This  arrangement  was  next  adopted  in  flour 
mills  with  the  most  complete  success,  and  subsequently 
has  been  carried  into  effect  in  other  mills  with  equal 
success.  From  the  uniformity  of  the  movement  so  ob- 
tained, the  quality  of  the  material  produced  has  been 
greatly  enhanced. 

Having  described  all  the  parts  connected  with  the 
engine,  we  have  now  to  consider  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  worked.  The  first  point,  after  the  steam  has  begun 
to  be  freely  produced  in  the  boiler,  is  to  expel  all  the 
air  which  may  be  in  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus 
by  opening  the  valves,  and  allowing  the  steam  a  fVeo 
transit,  finally  permitting  it  to  escape  by  the  snifting- 
valve.  When  nothing  but  steam  fills  the  different  cyUn- 
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den,  then  the  noiM  at  the  anifting-valre  ceoaei,  and  the 
iiyectiiig-oook  for  the  cold  water  is  to  be  trimmed  for 
the  purpoM  of  throwing  in  the  cold  water  to  produce 
the  condenwtion  of  the  steam. 

,  The  steam  is  now  readv  to  act  on  the  piston,  and 
when  it  has  moved  it  (whether  admitted  in  a  full  stream, 
or  ezpansivelv,  it  matters  not)  to  the  extremity  of  the 
cylinder,  by  the  mode  in  which  the  valves  are  disposed, 
it  passes  immediately  to  the  condenser,  where  the  cold 
water  playinc  on  it,  converts  it  to  its  original  condition 
ot  water.  The  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of 
the  piston  being  cnntinued,  and  the  steam  passing  even- 
tually to  the  condenser,  this  latter  part  would  soon  be 
completely  filled  by  the  condensed  water,  so  as  to  be 
totally  unfit  for  its  duty.  This  is  obviated  by  the  action 
of  the  air-pump,  the  valves  of  which  are  arranged  so 
OS  to  open  only  upwards.  By  means  of  the  piston  of 
this  air-pump,  the  fluids  are  carried  to  the  hot  well. 
To  this  hot  well  a  pump  is  attached,  by  which  the  water, 
which  is  of  considerable  warmth,  is  conveyed  to  the 
cistern  (M,  fig.  4)  situated  over  the  boiler  immediately 
at  the  summit  of  the  feed-pipe.  The  beam  of  the 
engine  carries  a  rod  by  which  this  pump  is  worked, 
OS  well  as  another  through  which  cold  water  is  continu- 
ally supplied.  The  valves  by  which  the  steam  escapes 
from  above  and  from  below  the  piston,  during  its  alter- 
nate ascent  and  descent,  are  opened  and  closed  by  the 
eccentric  (R,  fig.  4),  and  the  force  or  power  with  which 
tlie  engine  should  work  is  determined  by  the  governor 
(Z),  in  the  mode  already  explained,  the  continuity  and 
the  uniformity  of  the  movement  being  mainly  controlled 
by  the  fly-wheel  and  crank,  or  by  the  crank  and  pneu- 
matic pump  of  Mr  Ruckle. 

In  this  manner  the  engine  continues  its  action  as  long 
as  it  is  supplied  with  a  due  proportion  of  steam  ;  and  if 
there  is  a  definite  force  with  which  it  should  act,  on  the 
supposition  that  thei-e  is  always  abundance  of  fuel  and 
water,  the  amount  of  steam  is  definitely  maintained  by 
the  govenior  and  throttle-valve,  and  by  the  float  in  the 
piston  the  exact  quantity  of  water  is  duly  preserved  ; 
and  also  by  the  damper,  a  greater  or  less  current  of  air 
enters  the  flues,  either  to  increase  the  production  of 
steam  when  it  is  tardy,  or  diminuh  it  when  generated 
in  excess.  By  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  valves, 
likewise,  no  danger  can  result  from  the  boiler,  and  thus, 
in  the  strict  sense  nf  the  word,  it  is  a  aelf-acting  and 
self-adjusting  machine ;  it  does,  in  short,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  everything  but  speak. 

Marino  Engine. 

In  the  steam-engines  employed  in  the  navigation  of 
vessels,  there  are  certain  modifications  which  it  is  re- 
quisite here  to  notice,  and  then  briefly  to  point  out  the 
leading  circumstances  connected  with  this  important 
application  of  steam,  which  will  be  more  fully  treated 
in  a  subsequent  number. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  position  of  the 
beam  in  British  steamers,  which,  instead  of  being  placed 
above,  is  situated  below,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  saving 
room,  and  is  not  single,  but  two,  one  at  either  side  of 
the  cylinder.  To  the  upper  portion  of  the  piston-rod 
there  is  a  cross  bar,  which  is  placed  transversely  across 
the  cylinder,  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  ship, 
or  from  starboard  to  larboard,  in  nautical  language. 
From  the  extremities  of  this  transverse  bar  rods 
stretch  down,  connected  interiorly  to  the  termination  of 
the  beams,  moving  on  pivots  at  buth  their  connections 
with  the  cross  head  and  beams.  The  other  extremities 
of  the  beams  are  attached  to  a  cross  piece,  on  the  centre 
of  which  the  rod  is  fixed  by  which  the  crank  is  worked. 
The  shaft  of  the  paddles  is  firmly  connected  to  this 
crank,  so  that  it  is  worked  along  with  the  rod.  In 
small  tessels,  only  one  engine  is  usually  employed;  but 
in  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  there  are  two,  and 
their  action  is  so  adjusted,  that  while  the  one  '.:  at  its 
fullest  strain  the  other  is  in  the  reverse  condition.     In 


preMore,  and  then  condensed,  a  result  which  is  rery 
readily  aoomnpUfhed  in  consequence  of  the  abundance 
of  water. 

Another  form  of  engine  is  what  is  called  the  '  direct 
acting  engine  ;'  and  as  it  emerges  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  deck,  it  has  also  been  designated  by 
the  apt  name  of  the  tteeple  engint.  Engines  of  this 
kind  are  worked  with  air-pumps  and  condensers,  and, 
as  in  the  other  marine  engines,  there  is  no  fly-wheel. 
The  chief  advantage  they  possess  is  the  small  space 
they  occupy,  and  thereby  not  only  aiford  room  for  more 
merchandise,  but  further  save  the  great  weight  neces- 
sarily incurred  where  the  beam  is  employed.  The 
peculiar  kind  of  steam-engine  called  the  rotatory  (p.  398) 
has  in  some  instances  been  applied  to  the  propelling  of 
vessels,  but  as  yet  with  very  indifferent  success. 

Another  modification  adapted  to  the  steamboat,  by 
which  it  is  rendered  unnecessary  to  have  the  beam 
and  its  appendages,  is  that  proposed  by  Mr  Witty,  and 
termed  the  vibrating  en<jiti7.  The  object  is  to  obtain  a 
circular  movement  from  the  vertical  motion  of  the  pis- 
ton-rod. This  is  effected  by  the  cylinder  being  sus- 
pended on  an  axis  at  its  middle,  so  that  it  has  an  alter- 
nate movement  forwards  and  backwards,  vibrating  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  a  beam  on  its  axis.  In  this 
manner  there  are  two  distinct  movements  of  the  piston- 
rod — the  common  one  upwards  and  downwards,  and 
this  lateral  movement,  in  which  it  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  crank. 

In  this  form  of  the  engine,  the  axes  on  which  the 
cylinder  moves  are  hollow  tubes,  one  being  the  steam- 
pipe  by  which  the  stenm  passes  to  the  cylinder,  and  the 
other  being  the  eduction  pipe,  by  which  it  is  transmitted 
to  the  condenser. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  marine 
boilers,  which  it  is  necessary  here  to  point  out.  This 
consists  in  the  process  of  blowing  out,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically named.  In  sea  water  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  saline  matter,  about  3  per  cent.,  which, 
accumulating  in  the  boiler,  not  only  retards  the  pro- 
cess of  boiling,  but  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  explosions.  To 
obviate  these  imperfections,  hot  water  is  permitted  to 
escape  freely  from  the  boiler  at  stated  intervals,  and 
as  the  discharge  takes  place  from  the  interior  surface, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  saline  matter  is  carried  off. 
In  this  mode  a  very  serious  obstacle  was  efiectually 
removed ;  but  this  was  not  done  but  at  a  considerable 
expense,  the  loss  being  estimated  at  nearly  l-54th  part 
by  Mr  Tredgold.  For  it  is  apparent  that  an  immense 
quantity  of  heat  must  have  been  lost  in  the  warm 
water  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  not  subsequently 
converted  into  steam.  After  all,  the  plan  is  only  par- 
tially effe<;tive,  as  a  solid  incrustation  remains  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler  so  hard  as  frequently  to  break  the 
shovels  employed  in  its  removal.  This  incrustation  is 
the  cause  of  much  waste,  for,  from  its  bad  conducting 
power,  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  is  often  heated  to  red- 
ness before  the  required  amount  of  steam  is  produced, 
thus  causing  not  only  loss  of  fuel,  but  rapid  wearing  of 
the  boiler-plates. 

A  very  ingenious  method  has  been  invented  by  Mes- 
sieurs  Maudsley  and  Field,  which  preserves  a  uniform 
standard  of  the  quantity  of  salt  in  the  water  of  marine 
steam-l)oi]er8.  This  is  effected  by  meauE  of  pumps, 
called  hnne-pumpa,  which  are  worked  by  the  engine, 
and  remove  from  the  boiler  the  strong  solution  of  salt 
and  water.  These  pumps  discharge  as  much  salt,  com- 
bined with  the  small  (quantity  of  water,  as  the  feed- 
pumps supply  to  the  boiler,  so  that  the  quantity  of  salt 
remains  almost  always  the  same.  Further,  before  this 
hot  brine  is  discharged  into  the  sea,  it  passes  through 
a  tube  included  in  another,  which  is  the  feed-pipe 
supplying  the  boiler  from  the  sea,  so  that  the  greater 
amount  of  its  caloric  is  imparted  to  the  water,  and  it  is 
reduced  to  nearly  100°  Ijefore  it  is  thrown  out. 

If  the  steam  can  be  condensed  merely  by  the  applica- 


this  manner  the  motion  of  the  wheels  is  preserved  uni-    tion  of  cold  water  to  the  outside  of  the  vessel  contain 
form  and  equal.    These  forms  of  engine  are  usually    ing  it,  it  is  evident  that  a  boiler  might  be  filled  with 
called  oo^d^nping,  the  iteam  being  worked  at  high-   pure  fresh  water  on  leaving  port,  and  toil  water  be  con- 
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Tert«d  into  Bt«un,  back  a^iain  into  mter,  a  aeeond 
time  into  steam,  and  lo  on  m  lucoeMion,  without  erer 
coming  in  contact  with  salt.  This  has  been  effected 
by  Mr  Samuel  Hall,  who  is  the  patentee  of  several  im- 
proTcroents  in  oonneotion  with  marine-engines.  His 
condenser  consists  of  a  flat  vessel,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  are  a  number  of  small  apertures,  and  from  these 
pipes  in  tubes  are  led  to  another  similar  flat  vessel. 
Both  vessels  are  air-tight.  Into  the  top  vessel  the 
steam  to  be  condensed  is  admitted,  and  passing  through 
the  tubes  which  are  immersed  in  cold  sea  water,  it  is 
perfectly  condensed  on  reaching  the  under  vessel,  from 
which  the  newly-formed  water  is  drawn  ofl"  by  an  air- 
pump.  As  the  cold  sea  water  becomes  heated,  it  is 
pumped  oflf",  and  a  fresh  supply  admitted.  This  inven- 
tion, which  aflbrds  a  more  perfect  vacuum  than  tho  old 
system,  has  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  cases  with 
success,  and  is  likely  to  come  into  extensive  use.  Va- 
rious minor  improvements  have  of  late  been  effected  on 
marine-engines,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  save  space  in  the 
vessel's  hold,  and  to  dispense  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  cumbersome  item  of  coal.  Our  space,  however, 
will  not  permit  us  to  notice  these  inventions. 

The  paddle-wheel  by  which  the  steam-vessel  is  pro- 
pelled liiu  undergone  many  modifications,  for  in  the 
common  mode  in  which  the  flat  boards  or  float-boards 
are  disposed,  they  both  enter  the  water  obliquely  and 
leave  it  obliquely,  occasioning  a  considerable  loss  of 
power;  for  it  is  apparent  that  their  greatest  effect  must 
be  when  they  are  nearly  in  a  vertical  position.  The 
complex  nature  of  several  of  these  wheels  prevents 
their  general  employment. 

The  most  important  modification  of  the  propelling 
apparatus  is  what  is  termed  the  Archimedean  Screw, 
patented  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr  F.  P.  Smith,  and  now 
very  generally  adopted.  Vessels  fitted  tip  with  screw- 
propellers  present  no  unseemly  paddle-boxes,  are  not 
so  liable  to  be  damaged  by  collisions  or  by  shot,  and 
are  as  swift  and  easily  managed  as  those  propelled  by 
the  old  paddles.  The  screw  is  formed  by  radial  arms 
or  blades,  twisted,  as  it  were,  round  a  central  iron  axis. 
The  screw  thus  formed  is  fixed  parallel  with  the  keel, 
at  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  below  the  water,  and  conse- 
quently out  of  sight.  A  variety  of  fonns  of  the  '  screw ' 
have  boon  patented,  chiefly  differing  as  to  the  pitch  or 
angle  at  which  the  blades  are  fixed  on  the  axis. 
For  sea-going  vessels  the  screw  will  soon,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, be  the  only  mode  of  propulsion  adopted,  as  its 
advantages,  either  alone  or  as  an  adjunct  to  ordinary 
sailing,  are  numerous  and  decided. 

In  Ureat  Britain  the  engines  adopted  are  those  called 
eondeniivg,  and  they  usually  work  with  a  pressure  of 
about  40  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  In  America,  the 
high-pressure  engine  is  generally  used;  and  Stevenson 
states  he  was  in  a  vessel  on  the  Ohio,  where  the  com- 
mon pressure  used  was  138  lbs.  on  the  square  inch! 

Iligh-Pressure  Engines. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  class  of  engines  is 
the  absence  of  all  contrivances  for  forming  a  vacuum 
in  the  cylinder ;  and  from  the  fact  of  no  condenser 
being  used,  they  are  frequently  termed  notk-condensing 
en^nei.  As  the  steam  used  for  moving  the  piston  has 
to  overcome  the  ordiiianr  atmospheric  pressure  acting 
on  it,  its  elasticity  must  be  greater  than  in  condensing 
engines.  Thus,  while  in  tlie  latter  steam  of  3  to  .5  lbs. 
on  the  s<iuare  inch  is  used,  steam  of  4U  to  50  lbs.  is 
use<l  in  the  fonner;  and  in  some  cases  steam  even  of 
the  great  pressure  of  lUO  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  is  em- 
ployed. As  the  condenser,  cold  water  pump,  air-pump, 
cistern,  fcc.  are  dispensed  with  in  the  high-pressure 
engine,  >t  is  rendered  more  (impact,  and  consequently 
less  space  is  taken  up  by  it.  So  early  as  17-0,  Leo- 
pold produced  a  high-pressure  engine;  but  the  first 
mvention  which  came  into  extensive  use,  was  the 
engine  of  Messrs  TrevHi..^k  and  Vivian,  constructed 
by  them  in  180'J.  Since  that  i)eriod  they  have  come 
into  \ dry  general  use,  being  much  cheaper  than  con- 
dmsing  engines;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  steam, 
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after  working  the  enj^e,  instead  of  being  projected 
into  the  atmosphere,  may  be  used  for  warming  pre- 
mises, heating  water  for  baths,  and  similar  purposes. 

The  forms  of  high-pressure  engines  are  various.  The 
crank-overhead-engine  is  the  simplest  form,  and  is 
very  effective;  engines  with  the 
crank  under  the  cylinder  are 
also  much  used;  and  a  small 
size  of  this  fonn,  represented  in 
fig.  8,  is  much  used  for  driving 
small  coffee-mills  in  grocers' 
shops.  Their  cost  varies  from 
£20  to  £50  without  the  boiler. 
The  most  complex  of  all  is  the 
beam  high-pressure  engine.  In 
general  appearance  it  is  much 
like  the  double-acting  engine  of 
Watt;  but  of  course  there  is  no 
condenser  and  its  associated 
apparatus.  High-pressure  hori- 
zontal engines,  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  which  lies  horizon- 
tally, are  coming  much  into 
use,  Brunei's  oblique -acting 
engine,  we    believe,    is  a  very  Pig.  a, 

eflicient  form  of  high-pressure. 

As  there  is  greater  danger  to  be  apprehended  ftom 
the  use  of  high-pressure  steam,  the  boilers  of  the  en- 
gines are  generally  provided  with  two  safety-valves — one 
locked  up  from  the  control  of  the  engineer.  The  boilers 
are  generally  not  so  complex  in  their  arrangements  as 
those  of  low-pressure;  indeed  in  all  their  arrangements 
simplicity  is  the  leading  characteristic.  They  perform 
their  work  well,  do  not  require  such  close  attention, 
and  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  care  no  danger  of  ex- 
plosion need  be  apprehended.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  locomotive  engines  for  road  and  railway  are 
all  on  the  high-pressure  system. 

Rotatory  Engines, 

In  this  form  of  engine  the  cylinder,  piston,  crank, 
and  fly-wheel,  are  all  dispensed  with;  and  a  series  of 
chambers  or  cavities,  ""upplied  with  valves  and  traps, 
revolving  round  or  tuniing  with  a  central  shaiit,  consti- 
tute the  engine.  As  its  name  imports,  the  motion  de- 
rived from  the  steam  traversing  these  chambers  is  at 
once  circular  or  rotatory,  no  reciprocating  motion  being 
produced ;  and  in  this  lies  the  chie'  merit  of  the  inven- 
tion. Engines  of  this  kind  admit  of  being  made  very 
simple,  free  from  complex  arrangements,  and  their 
power  can  at  once  be  applied  without  the  intervention 
of  other  machinery.  The  varieties  of  rotatory  engines 
patented  are  veiy  numerous;  but  whether  from  any 
inherent  error  in  their  principle,  amount  of  friction,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  few  of  them  have  come  into 
anything  like  extensive  use.  The  simplest  form  of  all 
is  that  introduced  by  Mr  Kuthven  of  Edinburgh.  It 
is  the  same  in  principle  as  the  ivolipyle  of  Hero;  nnd 
we  believe  the  engines  fitted  up  by  this  gentleman  are 
t)owerful,  and  give  satisfaction.  One  of  these  which 
has  come  under  our  notice  works  with  great  efllciency, 
the  pressure  being  from  30  to  70  lbs.  on  the  inch. 
The  length  of  the  anns  is  five  feet,  the  breadth  five 
and  a  half  inches,  and  the  apertures  from  which  the 
steam  issues  are  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter. 


Locomotive  Engines, 

The  fonn  of  engine  adnpted  to  the  railway  differs 
from  those  already  described,  these  being  stationary 
or  fixc<l  in  large  vessels,  while  here  the  smallest  bulk 
possible  is  essentially  required,  at  the  same  time  as 
little  weight  as  convenient.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
in  the  arrangement  of  these  engines,  all  that  ajiparatus 
is  rejected  which  is  intended  for  condensation,  and 
therefore  high-pressure  steam  is  used. 

In  the  arrangement  or  disposition  of  the  parts  of  tho 
boiler  and  engine,  there  are  certain  peculiarities  which 
require  to  l)e  described.  It  is  necessary  to  premise, 
that  the  great  object  is  to  effect  as  speedily  as  possible 
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the  conTflnion  of  a  large  quantity  of  vater  into  rapour. 
This  u  accompUihed  by  arranging  tlie  boiler  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  It  is  not  one  large  maie,  as  in  the 
marine  boiler,  or  land  boiler,  with  a  great  quantity  of 
water  in  the  centre,  but  an  oblong  cylinder,  through 
which  are  diaposed  a  vast  number  of  brass  tubes  of  a 
cylindrical  shape,  amounting  to  about  ninety  in  number, 
arranged  horizontally.  These  tubes  communicate  with 
the  furnace,  and  the  heated  air  passes  through  them 
as  it  proceeds  to  the  chimney,  in  which  manner  an 
immense  quantity  of  the  caloric  is  applied  to  assist  in 
the  evaporation  of  the  water;  so  that  the  boiler  might, 
nevertheless,  be  considered  merely  the  same  as  the 
common  one,  but  with  the  chimney  subdivided  into  an 
immense  number  of  small  tubes  passing  through  it  to 
the  large  vent  hole  or  grand  chimney.  These  tubes 
were  suggested  by  Mr  Booth,  secretary  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway,  and  improved  upon  by  Mr 
R.  Stephenson,  and  constituted  a  great  advance  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  locomotive  steam-engine. 

In  the  slcetch,  iig.  10,  is  given  a  general  exterior  view 
of  a  locomotive,  and  in  iig.  9  a  longitudinal  section  of 
the  apparatus.  The  boiler  is 
seen  forming  the  great  bulk  of 
the  engine;  its  form  is  cylin- 
drical, being  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  eight  in  length. 
The  numerous  tubes,  as  they 
proceed  through  this  part  of  the 
apparatus,  are  seen  in  transverse 
section  in  fig.  9,  and  longitudi- 
nal section,  tig.  11.  At  the  front 
of  the  engine  is  the  smoke-box 
terminating  in  the  chimney 
above,  and  below,  there  is  the 
steam  tube,  and  the  cylinder  and  piston,  which  lie  hori- 
zontally (A).   At  the  back  of  the  engine  is  the  fire-box 


the  larve  chamber  is,  that  no  water  may  Aeicend  to 
the  oyundert  which  might  likely  arise  from  the  agi- 
tation the  water  suffers  from  the  motion.  At  the  pomt 
where  the  steam  tube  in  the  hot  air  chamber  meets  the 
connecting  pipe  with  the  boiler,  a  regulator  is  placed, 
for  increasing  or  diminishing  the  flow  of  steam. 
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Fig.  9. 
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rig.  lit. 
almost  completely  surrouiuleil  by  water,  and  immedi- 
ately behind  this  is  the  railed  space  (P)  on  which  the 
enguieer  stands.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  engine, 
proceeding  from  the  hind  part  forwards,  there  is  the 
steam  whistle  (X),  by  which  notice  is  given  of  the 
approach  of  the  engine.  A  little  anterior  to  it  is  thu 
man-hole,  by  which  the  boiler  can  bo  cleaned,  and  such 
repairs  made  as  are  requisite.  Still  farther  fciwards, 
we  arrive  successively  at  the  two  valves  (V  V),  by 
which  the  safety  of  the  boiler  is  secured.  The  first 
(V)  is  always  under  the  control  of  the  engineer;  but 
the  second,  nearer  the  chimney  (V),  is  loaded  higher, 
but  completely  shut  up.  A  round  spherical  eminence 
(B)  is  then  perceived  immediately  behind  the  chimney, 
called  the  aeparalor,  in  which  the  steam  gathers  before 
it  is  conveyed  by  the  tubes  to  the  cylinder.  The  cylin- 
ders (two  in  number)  are  placed  below  the  chimney,  and 
lie  immediately  before  the  front  wheels  (A,  fig.  1 1),  and 
the  steam  passes  to  them  by  the  steam  pipe  (S)  into  the 
two  cylinders,  whence  it  escapes  afterwards  into  the 
chimney.    The  reason  why  Uui  tube  rise*  ao  high  in 


Fig.  11. 

The  steam,  as  it  escapes  from  the  cylinder  by  two 
pipes,  meets  in  the  common  tube,  and  rushing  upwards 
into  the  chimney,  is  in  part  condensed,  and  mainly  con- 
tributes to  the  draught  of  the  chimney,  which  other- 
wise would  be  totally  inefficient  to  work  the  fire. 

From  the  great  number  of  the  tubes  which  fill  up 
the  boiler,  the  locomotive  engine  is  not  attended  with 
much  danger  in  bursting;  for  these  tubes  being  weak, 
compared  with  the  external  casing  of  the  boiler,  yield 
readily  on  any  unusual  increase  of  the  elastic  force  of 
the  vapour;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  fire  is  put  out 
gradually.  When  one  yields,  a  plug  of  wood  is  intro- 
duced, which  is  f;;enerally  sufficient  till  the  end  of  the 
run,  or  till  arrival  at  the  next  station. 

The  eccentrics  for  working  the  valves,  and  allowing 
the  steam  to  gain  either  side  of  the  piston,  are  fixed  to 
the  main  crank  axle.  Sometimes  there  are  two  pair  of 
eccentrics,  the  additional  one  being  for  the  movement 
backwards,  when  the  engine  makes  a  retrograde  move- 
ment. The  size  of  the  steam  cylinder  is  about  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  and  eighteen  inches*  stroke.  The 
driving  wheels  are  usually  six  feet  diameter;  and  some 
of  ten  feet  diameter  have  been  tried  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  Three  cylinder  engines  of  great 
power  have  been  introduced  by  Mr  Stephenson,  their 
speed  being  upwards  of  seventy  miles  an  hour ! 

The  engine  is  always  attended  by  a  tender,  in  which 
the  coke  and  water  are  conveyed.  The  mode  in  which 
the  different  coaches  are  arranged  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  number  (26),  where  a  train  is  figured  with 
the  engine  and  tender. 

The  power  of  a  locomotive  is  estimated  by  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  the  boiler  can  convert  into  steam 
within  a  given  time.  Between  70  and  80  cubic  feet  is 
the  average  amount ;  but  in  the  Bristol  railway,  so 
much  as  200  cubic  feet  are  evaporated  within  the  same 
time.  The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  Stephenson'8 
engine  is  about  ^  lb.  for  every  ton  per  mile. 

Duty  of  Engines. 

The  term  duty  is  adopted  to  express  the  load  which 
may  be  raised  a  given  perpendicular  height  by  the 
consumption  of  a  given  quantity  of  fuel.  In  engines 
used  for  the  purposes  of  manufactures,  or  for  naviga- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  calculate  exactly  the  amount  o£ 
resistance  which  the  machine  encounters;  but  where 
employed  for  pumping  water,  their  performance  is  more 
easily  determined.  The  highest  duty  perfonned  by 
an  engine  in  Cornwall,  at  Wheal  Hope  Mine,  was 
raising  nearly  47,000,000  lbs.  one  foot  high  by  the 
combustion  of  one  bushel  of  coals.  Another  engine  at 
St  Austell  raised  95,000,000  lbs.  one  foot  high  by  one 
bushel  of  ooal.    This  enormous  mechanical  eflPect  was 
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ao  unutusl,  that  doubts  arose  at  to  the  correctneu  of 
the  report ;  aiid  in  the  preience  of  a  number  of  wit- 
neiae*  the  engine  wai  again  tried,  when  the  result  was, 
that  it  raised  126,600,000  lbs.  one  foot  high,  by  the 
consumption  of  one  budiel  of  coal. 

Expansive  Action  of  Bteam. 

Steam,  as  already  obaenred,  being  a  vapour,  po8> 
temn  consequently  the  expansive  property  peculiar  to 
■ucfa  bodies;  and  as  the  piston  either  descends  or  ascends 
by  the  impulse  of  the  steam,  it  follows  that  the  velocity 
of  the  stroke  is  not  equal  throughout.  Suppose  tho 
piston  is  at  the  summit  of  the  cylmder,  and  the  steam 
enters  above,  the  piston  will  then  begin  to  descend, 
opposed  only  by  its  inertia  and  friction  against  the 
noes  of  the  cylinder.  But  as  the  motion  downwards  con- 
tinues, this  becomes  accelerated  from  its  own  inertia, 
and  thnefore  the  resistance  being  less  than  at  first, 
the  steam  forces  it  downwards  with  increased  velocity. 
The  velocity  will  be  at  the  nummttm,  or  nearly  so, 
when  it  has  completed  the  descent.  Watt,  ever  alive 
to  aJl,  the  modes  of  bringing  the  greatest  effect  from 
the  steam,  considered  that  a  moving  power,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  obtained  by  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  might 
be  obtained  and  rendered  practically  available.  We 
refer  to  a  method  of  still  doubling  the  ufiect  of  the 
.steam,  and  that  tolerably  easy,  by  using  the  power 
of  steam  rushing  into  a  vacuum — at  present  lost.  This 
.would  do  little  more  than  double  the  effect,  but  it 
.would  too  much  enlarge  the  vessels  to  use  it  Mi  it  is 
partiottUurly  applicable  to  wheel  engines,  and  may  sap- 
,]4y'tke,w»nt  of  a. condenser  where  the  force  of  steam 
only  ii  used.'  Open  one  of  the  steam  valves,  and  admit 
•tevn  until  one-fourth .  of  the  distance  between  it  and 
the  next  valve  is  filled  with  steam ;  then  shut  the  valve, 
■  tmd  the  steam  will  continue  to  expand  and  to  press 
round  the  wheel  with  a  diminishing  power,  ending  in 
one-fourth  of  its  first  exertion.  The  sura  of  the  series 
.will  be  found  grea^  than  one-half,  though  only  one- 
fourth  of  steam  was  used. 

.  This  4node  of  usinc  the  steam  expansively  may  be 
jUustimted  in  the  folktwing  manner: — If  the  piston  is 
•pressed  by  a  weight  of  one  ton,  and  can  be  raised  four 
leet  when  the  cylinder  is  supplied  with  steam  of  the 
ordiuoiy  fHvssure  of  one  atmosphere,  the  same  piston 
loaded  vntii  four  tons  will  be  raised  one  foot,  if  the 
,<nrlinder  be  one-fourth  full  of  steam  of  four  atmospheres. 
.When  the  steam  of  four  atmospheres  is  admitted,  it  is 
cut  off  when  the  piston  is  raised  one  foot.  But  the 
sn  has  now  received  on  iropul^,  and  the  steam, 
lining  to  expand  under  it  with  a  gradually  diuii- 
niabing  n>roe,  is  raised  to  the  second  loot,  the  volume 
now  being  doubled,  and  its  elasticity  only  equal  to  two 
atmoepheres.  On  the  piston  being  elevated  to  the  third 
foot,  the  volume  of  the  steam  wiU  be  trebled,  and  its 
pressure  or  elasticity  now  reduced  to  one  atmosphere 
and  a  third.  But  when  the  piston  is  raised  the  fourth 
foot,  the  steam  will  have  been  quadrupled  in  volume, 
and  the  force  equal  to  that  of  one  atmosphere. 

This  principle  is  now  much  employed,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Cornish  mines,  where  it  has  been  used 
with  great  success,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the 
pumping  or  drainace  engines  being  four  atmospheres. 
The  benefit  of  working  a  steam-engine  in  this  mode 
increases  the  earlier  the  steam  is  cut  off,  but  not  much 
after  it  is  rarefied  four  times. 
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Hone  Power. 

In  forming  the  estimate  of  the  power  of  a  steam- 
engine,  it  if  usual  to  refer  to  hone  power  ai  a  itaudard. 
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Different  values  have  been  given  of  the  power  of  a 
hone:*  but  that  generally  adopted  is,  that  it  can  raise 
a  weight  of  33,000  lbs.  one  foot  per  minute,  and 
therefore  a  steam-engine  capable  of  executing  that 
work  is  rated  at  one-horse  power.  On  a  railway,  this 
power  is  considered  equal  to  transport  400  tons  1  mile 
per  day;  or  a  horse  draws  200  lbs.  at  the  rate  of  2^ 
miles  in  an  hour,  continuously,  over  a  pulley.  Tho 
evaporation  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  when  converted 
into  steam,  affords  a  mechanical  force  capable  of  raising 
a  ton  one  foot  high.  Fifteen  cubic  inches  of  water, 
therefore,  when  converted  into  steam,  are  equal  to  the 

Eower  of  one  horse  per  minute,  or  900  cubic  uiches  per 
our  for  each  horse  power. 

To  evaporate  this,  from  7  to  12  lbs.  of  fuel  are 
required  in  the  same  time  (one  hour);  but  in  marine 
engines,  the  quantity  consumed  is  about  8  lbs.;  the 
proportion  of  fuel  they  consume  being  as  2  to  3  com- 
pared with  other  engines. 

Engineers  possess  rules  for  calculating  the  elastic 
force  of  steam  and  power  of  engines.  The  following 
may  give  an  idea  of  the  method  of  calculation: — 

To  find  the  power  of  an  engine,  multiply  double  the 
length  of  the  stroke  f  by  the  number  ot  strokes  per 
minute,  and  we  get  the  velocity  of  tho  piston  per 
minute.  If  the  engine  works  expansively,  the  mean 
effective  pressure  must  be  found.  Multiply  the  square 
of  the  cylinder's  diameter  in  inches  by  the  mean  effec- 
tive pressure  on  the  piston  in  pounds  on  tho  square  incli, 
and  by  the  velocity  of  s  Feet  +  «  -  I9B  per  minute, 
the  piston,  point  off  Diameter,  36 
these  figures,  and  di-  _36 

vide  the  product  by  Si6 

42,  and  the  quotient  l£8_ 

will  express  tha  nuni-  l!96 

bcr  of  horses'  power.  Mean  pw*snro,__4  lbs. 
Let  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  be  36  ^•'«""y' 
inches,  the  length  of 
stroke  4  ft.,  the  num- 
ber of  strokes  per 
minute  24,  and  the 
mean  effective  pres- 
sure on  the  piston  4 
lbs.  per  sq.  inch,  then 

Of  the  steam  power  at  present  employed  in  Orent 
Britain,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  form  an  accurate 
estimate.  Statisticians,  however,  reckon  it  as  equal  to 
about  2,000,000  borse  power— an  amount  of  animal 
force  which  could  never,  in  reality,  be  brought  into  full 
operation  without  extensive  derangement  of  our  whole 
economic  system.  It  is  indeed  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  ordinary  terms  of  language  to  express  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  perfection  and  cmnloyment 
of  the  steam-engine.  Wo  have  only  to  look  abroad 
on  the  world,  and  see  what  mighty  applications  of  this 
wonderful  machine  are  everywhere  visible.  Steam  navi- 
gation, railway  travelling,  automate  factorj  -  labour, 
steam-printing,  mining,  and  a  hundred  of  other  arts, 
have  been  brousht  to  their  present  state  only  by  means 
of  its  wonderful  aortistance.  In  its  adaptation  to  mills 
and  factories,  steam  is  doubtless  more  costly  than  water- 
power;  but  being  independent  of  situation  or  seosoiis, 
it  is  in  general  circumstances  preferable.  Its  placi<l 
stcadinesb,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  managed, 
arc  also  great  recommendations  in  its  favour.  As  a 
motive  power  in  the  industrial  arts,  steam  takes  tlic 
precedence  of  all  others;  and  viewing  it  as  an  econo- 
iniser  of  labour  and  time,  it  must  be  assuredly  pro- 
nounced OS  the  greatest  of  modern  mechanical  contri- 
butors to  humui  progress  and  comfort. 

*  The  medium  powrr  of  the  hone  is  rated  at  93,000  lbs. 
raised  one  foot  per  minute  -,  but  33,000  is  the  standard  applied 
by  engineen  to  the  ■team-engine. 

1  The  length  of  the  stroke  of  an  engine  implies  tho  space 
moved  through  by  the  piston  io  its  ascent  and  dnoent,  and  onn- 
■equently  i«  equal  to  one  complete  revolution  of  the  crank  ■haft ; 
benoe  tbs  reason  why  the  lenstb  of  the  stroke  must  be  doubled. 
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INLAND    CONVEYANCE. 
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The  artificial  conTevaiice  of  person  and  property  from 
one  locality  to  another  may  be  treated  under  two  great 
heads — Inland  and  Maritime.  To  these  science  may 
in  time  add  a  third — namely.  Atrial;  but  as  yet,  all 
the  schemes  and  experiments  in  this  department  hare 
been  without  any  available  result.*  Confining  our 
remarks,  therefore,  to  what  is  real  and  practicable — 
roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  railways  may  be  regarded  as 
the  main  channels  of  inland  transport:  while  the  ocean 
alone  forms  the  highway  of  mantime  intercommuni- 
cation. In  the  present  sheet,  we  mean  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  historv,  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
the  former  chaniiels — subjects  which  belong  exclusively 
to  the  recent  science  of  Civil  Engineering;  reserving 
consideration  of  ocean  transport,  which  requires  the 
conjoint  aid  of  the  navigator  and  civil  engineer,  for  a 
subsequent  number.  As  a  fitting  introduction,  both 
in  pomt  of  information  and  interest,  we  may  briefly 
advert  to  the  modes  of  conveyance  adopted  by  nations 
but  little  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilisation. 

PR1.MITIVE  MODES  OF  CONVEYANCE. 

The  means  adopted  in  early  times  for  artificial  tnvns- 
port  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  the  rudest  kind,  as 
is  still  the  case  in  those  countries  which  are  little  ad- 
vanced in  the  useful  arts.  The  most  degrading  species 
of  conveyance  that  seems  to  have  been  practised,  was 
the  employment  of  human  labour  in  bearing  litters  or 
palanquins,  specimens  of  which,  on  a  scale  of  barbarous 
splendour,  are  now  seen  in  India,  Durmah,  and  China. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  improvement  in  modes 
of  transport,  was  the  substitution  of  brute  for  human 
labour;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  value 
of  this  practice  could  not  have  been  long  in  being 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  mankind.  We  find  the 
term  *  beasts  of  burden '  used  in  the  most  ancient  re- 
cords, the  animals  meant  being  the  ass,  the  horse,  and 
the  camel.  No  trace,  however,  exists  of  the  progress 
from  burden  to  draufiht,  though  it  also  must  have  taken 
place  at  a  very  early  period.  The  ass  and  horse  are 
equally  adapted  for  carrying  or  drawing,  but  the  camel 
exerts  its  power  only  by  carrying;  draught  alone  is 
suitable  for  the  reindeer  end  ox,  the  backs  of  tlicse 
animals  not  being  fitted  by  nature  for  burden. 

Burden. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  camel,  in  its  two  varieties 
of  camel  and  dromedary — respectively  two-liunched 
and  one-hunched — has  been  employed  in  the  sandy 
regions  of  Asia  as  a  beast  of  burden ;  and  without  its 
invaluable  services  in  this  respect,  these  countries  could 
scarcely  have  been  habitable.  In  ancient  times,  it 
formed  the  engine  of  carriage  among  the  merchants  of 
Arabia,  and  conveyed  the  products  of  India  across  the 
deserts  to  the  populous  and  wealthy  land  of  Kg^t. 

The  camel  is  expressly  suited  by  nature  for  inhabit- 
ing and  traversing  sandy  and  parched  deserts,  in  which 
there  are  places  of  rest  and  refreshment  only  at  wide 
intervals.  *  It  is  the  most  temperate  of  all  animals,' 
says  Goldsmith, '  and  can  continue  to  travel  several  davs 
without  drinking.  In  those  vast  deserts,  where  the 
earth  is  everywliere  dry  and  sandy — where  there  are 
neither  birds  nor  beasts,  neither  insects  nor  vegetables 
— where  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  hills  of  sand  and 
heaps  of  bones — there  the  camel  travels,  posting  for- 
ward, without  requiring  either  drink  or  pasture,  and 
is  often  found  six  or  seven  days  without  any  sustenance 
whatsoever.  Its  feet  are  formed  for  travelling  upon 
sand, and  utterly  unfit  for  moist  or  marshy  places;  the 

*  For  the  principle*  of  aeroitalion,  or  the  art  of  movinc  through 
tae  »tfl»osp?\9rB,  sue  rjjsiMATici,  pag5  24Q, 
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inhabitants,  therefore,  find  a  most  useful  assistant  in 
this  animal,  where  no  other  could  subsist,  and  by  its 
means  cross  those  deserts  with  safety  which  would  be 
impassable  by  any  other  method  of  conreyance. 

Camels  are  easily  instructed  in  the  methods  of  taking 
up  and  supporting  their  burdens ;  their  legs,  a  few 
days  after  they  are  produced,  are  bent  under  their  belly; 
they  are  in  this  manner  loaded,  and  taught  to  rise;  their 
burden  is  every  day  thus  increased,  by  insensible  de- 
grees, till  the  animal  is  capable  of  supporting  a  weight 
adequate  to  its  strength.  The  same  care  is  taken  in 
making  them  patient  of  hunger  and  thirst:  while  other 
animals  receive  their  food  at  stated  times,  the  camel 
is  restrained  for  days  together,  and  these  intervals  of 
famine  are  increased  in  proportion  as  the  animal  seems 
capable  of  sustaining  them,  Hy  this  method  of  educa- 
tion, they  live  five  or  six  days  without  food  or  water ; 
and  their  stomach  is  formed  most  admirably  by  nature 
to  fit  them  for  long  abstinence.  Besides  the  four  sto- 
machs which  all  animals  have  that  chew  the  cud  (and 
the  camel  is  uf  the  number),  it  has  a  fifth  stomach, 
which  sen-es  us  a  resen'oir  to  hold  a  greater  quantity 
of  water  tliau  the  animal  has  an  immediate  occasion 
for.  It  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  where  the  fluid  remains  without  cor- 
rupting, or  without  being  adulterated  by  the  other  ali- 
ments. When  the  camel  finds  itself  pressed  with  thirst, 
it  has  here  an  easy  resource  for  quenching  it:  it  throws 
up  a  quantity  of  this  water,  by  a  simple  contraction  of 
tlie  inusclca,  into  the  other  stomachs,  and  this  ser\'es 
to  macerate  its  dry  and  simple  food. 

In  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia,  Barbary,  and  Egypt,  the 
whole  commerce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  camels ; 
and  no  carriage  is  more  speedy  or  less  expensive  in 
these  countries.  Merchants  and  travellers  unite  them- 
selves into  a  body,  funiished  with  camels,  to  secure 
themselves  from  the  insults  of  the  robbers  that  infest 
the  countries  in  which  they  live.  This  assemblage  is 
called  a  cararan,  in  which  the  numbers  are  sometimes 
kno^vn  to  amount  to  above  ten  thousand,  and  the 
number  of  camels  is  often  ereater  than  that  of  the 
men.  Each  of  these  animals  is  loaded  according  to 
his  strength,  and  he  is  so  sensible  of  it  himself,  that 
when  his  burden  is  too  great,  he  remains  still  upon 
his  beii/,  refusing  to  rise  till  his  burden  be  lessened 
or  taken  away.  In  general,  the  larger  camels  are 
capable  of  carrjdng  one  thousand  pounds'  weight,  and 
sometimes  twelve  hundred  ;  the  dromedary  from  six  to 
seven  hundred.  In  these  trading  journeys  they  travel 
but  slowly;  their  stages  are  generally  regulated,  and 
they  seldom  go  above  thirty,  or  at  most  about  thirty- 
five  miles  a-day.  Every  evening,  when  they  arrive  at 
a  stage,  whicli'is  usually  some  spot  of  verdure  where 
water  and  shrubs  are  in  plenty,  they  are  permitted  to 
feed  at  liberty:  they  are  then  seen  to  eat  as  much  in  an 
hour  as  wijl  supply  them  for  twenty-four.  They  seem 
io  prefer  the  coarsest  weeds  to  the  softest  pasture— the 
thistle,  the  nettle,  the  cassia,  and  other  prickly  vege- 
tables  are  their  favourite  food ;  but  their  drivers  take 
care  to  supply  them  with  a  kind  of  paste^  composition, 
which  serv-es  as  a  more  permanent  nourishment.  As 
these  animals  have  often  gone  the  same  track,  they  are 
said  to  know  their  way  precisely,  and  to  pursue  their 
passage  when  their  guides  are  utterly  astray.  When 
they  come  within  a  few  miles  of  their  baiting-place  in 
the  evening,  they  sagaciously  scent  it  at  a  distance, 
and  increasing  their  speed,  are  often  seen  to  trot  with 
vivacity  to  their  stage. 

The  patience  of  this  animal  is  most  extraordinary; 
and  it  is  probable  that  its  suflerings  are  great,  for  when 
it  is  loaded,  it  sends  forth  most  lamentable  cries,  but) 
nww  offevB  tfl  r^wst  tU«  tyrjwt  it\t,tii,  ppprepj«e  it.    At 
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the  Blighiesi  sign,  i(  bendi  iti  knee*,  and  liea  upon  iti 
belly,  Buffering  itself  to  be  loaded  in  this  position:  bv 
this  practice  the  burden  ii  more  easily  laid  upon  it 
than  if  lifted  up  while  standing.  At  another  sign  it 
rises  with  its  loaid,  and  the  driver  getting  upon  its  back, 
between  the  two  panniers — which,  liko  hampers,  are 
placed  upon  each  side — he  encourages  the  camel  to 
proceed  with  his  voice  and  with  a  SDUg.  In  this  man' 
lier  the  creature  proceeds  contentedly  forward,  with  tt 
•low  uneasy  walk  of  about  four  miles  an  hcur,  and 
when  it  comes  to  its  stage,  liea  down  tj  ue  unloaded.' 

From  Major  Skinner's  account  of  his  *  Journey  to 
India,'  in  the  course  of  which  he  travelled  twenty  days 
with  a  numerous  caravan  from  Damaacus  to  Bagdaid, 
we  have  the  following  lively  picture  of  the  mode  of 
conveyance  by  camels : — 

'  1  must  give  a  description  of  our  equipage,  now  that 
we  are  fairly  launched  on  the  great  waste.  I  ride  a 
white  camel,  with  my  saddle-bags  under  me,  and  a 
pair  of  water-skins,  quite  full,  beneath  them :  over 
the  saddle  is  my  bed.  A.  thick  cherry-stick,  with  a 
cross  at  the  end  of  it,  serves  to  guide  the  animal:  a 
gentle  tap  on  the  side  of  his  neck  sends  him  to  the 
left,  and  one  on  the  opposite  makes  him  turn  back 
again  to  the  right:  a  knock  on  the  back  of  hia  head 
■tops  him,  and  a  few  taps  betwee;^  the  ears  bring  him 
to  his  knees,  if  accompanied  by  a  guttural  sound, 
resembling,  as  the  Arabs  say,  the  pronunciation  of 
their  letter  tche.  To  make  him  move  quicklv,  it  is 
necessaiy  to  prick  him  with  tl)  j  point  of  the  stick. 

We  passed  over  a  perfect  level  this  morning,  strewed 
with  flowers,  and  thick  with  pasture  for  the  camels, 
where  we  are  now  mating.  It  is  not  usual  here,  as  in 
many  parts  of  the  P^ast,  for  the  camels  to  wind  in  long 
strings,  one  after  the  other.  Our  numbera,  amounting 
to  fifteen  hundred,  arc  scattered  over  the  aurface  in  all 
directiona,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  trace.  In  travelling, 
the  sheiks,  or  chiefs  of  the  caravan,  attended  by  the 
military  part  of  their  equipage,  mounted  on  drome- 
daries, move  in  advance,  while  the  loaded  camels  follow 
at  some  distance,  in  parallel  masses,  opening  out,  or 
changing  the  form,  as  the  grass  renders  it  necessary. 
They  fall  so  naturally  into  military  figures,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  their  doing  it  without  direction. 
We  have  several  tenta  in  the  caravan.  They  are 
pitched  so  as  to  permit  the  camels  belonging  to  each  to 
lie  in  the  intervals,  where  they  arc  placed  in  squads  for 
the  night.  They  are  by  no  means  ogreeabh  neighbours : 
for  although  they  are  not  able  to  move  from  their 
place,  they  make  a  most  unpleasant  gurgling  noise. 

The  rate  at  which  a  loaded  camel  travels  is  estimated 
at  two  and  a-half  miles  an  hour  by  almoat  every  tra- 
veller. Our  caravan  haa  not,  I  think,  exceeded  thia; 
but  the  variety  of  its  movements  has  been  very  tire- 
some. There  is  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  a  voyage  at 
■ea  in  a  passage  across  the  deaert,  that  I  cannot  divest 
myself  of  the  belief  that  the  moving  mass  is  but  a 
collection  of  small  vessels,  carried  into  a  heap  by  the 
tide.  Every  man  is  ready  with  his  stick  to  fend  off  the 
animal  that  approaches  him :  one  push  separates  the 
camels,  as  it  would  separate  a  couple  of  boats ;  and  they 
move  away,  quite  unconscious  of  the  circumstance,  till 
another  movement  swings  them  together  again.' 

Turning  to  the  new  world,  wc  find,  from  the  remotest 
period  to  which  the  Pcruvia)i  records  extend,  that 
the  aborigines  not  only  used  the  llama  and  alpaca 
for  food  and  clothing,  but  also  employed  them  in 
their  military  and  domestic  service,  as  the  Arabs  do 
the  camel.  The  llama  was  principally  destined  to 
carry  burdena,  although,  compared  with  the  Asiatic 
drudge,  the  difi^rence  in  B?ze  and  strength  is  consi- 
derable. Its  load,  according  to  Mr  Walton,  never 
exceeded  150  lbs.,  with  which  it  was  not  required  to 
travel  more  than  three  leagues  per  day  ;  whereas  in 
the  working  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  camel 
journeys  double  that  distance  with  8U0  lbs.  or  more 
upon  his  back.  For  this  difi%rence  the  Peruvians 
made  up  in  the  greater  number  of  their  beasts  of  bur- 
den, one  drove  lometunes  exceeding  fire  hundred  head, 
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whose  subsistenoe  on  the  road  was  entirely  left  to 
chance.  Neither  whip  nor  goad  was  used  to  urge  them 
on :  one  llama,  older  and  more  experienced  than  the 
rest,  led  the  way,  the  others  following  irregulorly 
but  quietlpr  alter.  Owing  to  its  docility  and  know- 
ledge of  its  keeper,  this  animal  evidently  requires 
len  training  than  the  camel.  It  needa  no  rein — not 
even  a  pack-saddle — so  long  as  the  panniers  or  packages 
are  well  poised. 

We  need  scarcely  advert  to  the  fact,  that  where  7er 
civilisation  has  made  any  progress,  the  horse,  the  ass, 
and  their  hybrid  the  mule,  have  been  used  as  beasts 
of  burden — that  is  to  say,  in  those  countries  which  form 
their  natural  habitats.  At  what  period  the  horse  was 
first  subjected  to  the  purposes  oi'  man,  we  have  no 
authentic  record.  He  is  mentioned  by  the  oldest 
writers,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  domestication 
was  nearly  coeval  with  the  earliest  state  of  society. 
Trimmed  and  decorated  chargers  appear  on  Egyptian 
monuments  more  than  four  thousand  years  old ;  and  on 
sculptures  equally,  if  not  more  ancient,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Euphratee,  One  of  the  oldest  books  of  Scrip- 
ture contains  the  most  powerful  description  of  the  war- 
horse;  Joseph  gave  the  Egyptians  bread  in  exchange 
for  horses;  and  the  people  of  Israel  are  said  to  have 
gone  out  under  Joshua  against  hosts  armed  with 
'horses  and  chariots  very  many,'  At  a  later  date, 
Solomon  obtained  horses  *  out  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  all 
lands,'  and  hod  '  four  thouaand  atalls  for  horaea  and 
chariota,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen.'  Thus  we 
find  that  in  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates,  Nile,  and 
Jordan,  the  horse  was  early  the  associate  of  man,  bear- 
ing him  with  rapidity  from  place  to  place,  and  aiding 
in  the  carnage  and  tumult  of  battle.  He  docs  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  employed  in  the  more 
useful  arts  of  agriculture  and  commerce;  these  sup- 
posed drudgeries  being  imposed  on  the  more  patient  ox, 
ass,  and  camel.  Even  in  refined  Greece  and  Rome,  he 
was  merely  yoked  to  the  war-chariot,  placed  under  the 
aaddle  of  the  soldier,  or  trained  for  the  race-course. 
As  civilisation  apread  westward  over  Europe,  the  de- 
mands upon  the  strength  and  endurance  of  the  horse 
were  multiplied,  and  in  time  he  was  called  upon  to 
lend  his  shoulder  indiscriminately  to  tho  carriage  and 
wagon,  to  the  mill,  plough,  and  other  implements  of 
husbandry.  It  is  in  this  servant-of-all-work  capacity 
that  we  must  now  regard  him ;  and  certainly  a  more 
dooile,  steady,  and  willing  assistant  it  is  impossible  to 
find.  For  burden,  the  ass  perhaps  is  more  steady  and 
enduring;  but  both  are  surpassed  by  the  mule,  which 
in  Spain,  South  America,  Mexico,  and  other  countries 
destitute  of  good  roads,  aflbrds  one  of  the  most  avail- 
able modes  of  commercial  transport.  Headed  by  one 
of  superior  sagacity,  they  move  in  long  cavalcades,  like 
the  camel  and  llama,  and  with  their  gay  caparisons, 
tinkling  bells,  and  jauntily-dressed  drivers,  form  a 
veiT  picturesque  object  in  the  landscape. 

Another  primitive  mode  of  carriage,  and  the  last 
which  wc  shall  mention,  is  the  employment  of  the  huge 
and  unwieldy  but  powerful  elephant.  At  which  time 
thia  animal  was  first  subjugated,  and  trained  to  take 
])art  in  the  court  and  military  equipage  of  the  East, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  His  form  appears  on 
the  most  ancient  Hindoo  sculptures;  he  figures  in  their 
mythology;  and  he  is  spoken  of  with  pride  and  vene- 
ration in  their  earliest  records.  In  that  fertile  and 
luxurious  region  he  had  been  trained  for  centuries 
before  the  names  of  Greece  and  Uome  were  known, 
and  even  long  before  the  people  of  western  Asia  had 
pass!>d  from  the  primitive  or  pastoral  condition.  It 
was  to  Alexander  the  Conqueror  that  the  western  world 
was  first  indebted  for  the  elephant :  he  it  was  that 
made  the  sports  of  Persia  and  India  familiar  to  tho 
Greeks  and  Macedonians.  The  acquisition  of  the  war- 
elephant  gave  new  pomp  and  splendour  to  his  squa- 
drons, and  his  example  was  followed  by  degrees  by 
other  nationa.  In  time,  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians, 
Romana,  all  made  use  of  elephants,  both  to  assist  in 
the  march,  by  canyiog  enoimous  loads  of  baggage,  and 
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to  join  the  nnks,  mounted  br  numbers  of  archen  and 
spearmen,  as  here  represented: — 


Since  the  introduction  of  firearms  and  artillerv,  tlio 
war-elephant  has  boon  greatly  abandoned  eren  m  the 
Kast,  and  is  now  chiefly  used  in  carrying  baggage,  in 
doing  other  heavy  work,  and,  above  all,  in  adding  to 
the  *pomp  and  circumstance'  of  Oriental  authority. 
The  present  employment  of  the  elephant  in  India, 
according  to  Von  Orlich  and  other  recent  writers,  is 
exceedingly  varied — from  the  piling  of  firewood  and 
the  drawing  of  water,  to  the  dragging  of  artillery  and 
the  carriage  of  royalty.  When  placed  under  the  how- 
daJi,  (a  covered  seat  for  persons  of  rank),  his  back  is 
protected  by  a  thickly-stuffed  hair  cushion,  over  which 
IS  spread  an  ornamental  covering.  The  howdah  is 
made  to  contaui  two  persons,  and  this  is  the  amount  of 
the  travelling  elephant's  burden.  The  driver  sits  on 
his  neck,  immediately  behind  his  ears,  and  guides  him 
with  an  iron  prong;  and  he  is  in  general  so  docile,  as 
to  kneel  for  the  parties  to  mount  him.  His  great  use, 
however,  is  as  a  beast  of  burden  in  a  country  where 
there  are  few  or  no  roads;  and  since  an  ordinary  ele- 
phant will  carry  as  much  as  five  camels,  we  can  readily 
perceive  their  value  in  marching  not  only  with  the 
commanders  and  sick,  but  with  the  tents  and  furni- 
ture, lie  is  equally  serviceable  as  a  beast  of  draught, 
pulling  with  ease  what  it  would  take  ten  horses  to 
move;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Indian  army 
have  recently  yoked  him  to  their  heavy  artillery.  An- 
other power  which  the  animal  possesses,  and  one  which 
is  unknown  to  the  horse  or  ox,  is  that  of  pushing;  and 
if  his  forehead  be  protected  by  a  pad,  he  will  push  for- 
ward weights  which  perhaps  he  could  not  draw.  These, 
and  many  other  duties,  the  elephant  performs  willingly, 
and,  if  gently  treated  and  well  fed,  with  a  regularity 
of  disposition  which  seems  almost  mechanical. 

Draught. 

The  draught  of  the  reindeer  is  employed  in  Lapland 
as  the  chief  means  of  artificial  locomotion,  and  is  al- 
ways exerted  on  a  species  of  sledge,  which,  by  its  form, 
is  suitable  for  gliding  easily  over  the  frozen  ground  or 
snow.  The  shape  of  the  sledge  somewhat  resembles  a 
small  boat  with  a  sharp  prow,  and  flat  in  the  rear, 
against  which  the  inmate  of  the  vehicle  rests.  The 
traveller  is  swathed  in  his  carriage  like  an  infant  in  a 
cradle,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand  to  steer  the  vessel,  and 
disengage  it  from  pieces  of  rock  or  stumps  of  trees  that 
may  nappen  to  obstruct  the  route.  He  must  also 
balance  the  sledge  with  his  body,  otherwise  he  will  be 
in  danger  of  being  overturned.  The  traces  by  which 
this  carriage  is  fastened  to  the  reindeer  are  fixed  to  a 
collar  about  the  animal's  neck,  and  run  down  over  the 
breast,  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  to  be  connected 
with  the  prow  of  the  sledge;  the  reins,  managed  by  the 
traveller,  ai«  tied  to  the  horns;  and  the  trappings  are 
usually  fumiihed  with  little  bells,  the  sound  of  which 


!■  agreeable  to  the  animal.  With  thia  draught,  th« 
reindeer,  if  pressed,  will  travel  ftom  sixty  to  eighty 
miles  in  a  day;  but  more  freauently  he  does  not  travel 
more  than  forty  Or  fifty,  which  is  a  good  day's  journey. 
Before  he  sets  out,  the  Laplander  whispers  in  his  ear 
the  way  he  has  to  go,  and  the  place  at  which  he  has  to 
halt,  firmly  persuaded  that  the  beast  understands  hit 
meaning.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  the  Laplander! 
mark  tbe  most  fre<|uented  paths,  by  strewing  them 
with  fir  boughs;  which,  being  frequently  covered  with 
new  snow,  alternately  pressed  by  the  sleighs,  hardens 
them  into  a  kind  of  causeway,  which  is  the  more 
smooth  if  the  surface  has  felt  a  partial  thaw,  and  been 
crusted  by  a  subsequent  frost.  It  requires  great  cau- 
tion to  follow  these  tracks;  for  if  the  carriage  deviates 
to  the  right  or  left,  the  traveller  is  plunged  into  an 
abyss  of  snow.  In  less  frequented  parts,  where  there  is 
no  such  beaten  road,  the  Laplander  directs  his  course 
by  certain  marks  made  on  the  trees. 

Amongst  the  Kamtchatdales,  Esquimaux,  and  other 
northern  tribes,  a  peculiar  variety  of  dog  is  almost 
universally  employed  as  a  beast  of  draught,  and  occa- 
sionally as  one  of  burden.  These  animals  are  trained 
to  draw  the  rude  sledges  that  the  Esquimaux,  for 
example,  are  able  to  construct,  which  are  about  five 
feet  long  and  two  wide.  The  runners  are  generally 
made  of  pieces  of  wood  and  bone  lashed  togetber,  with 
the  interstices  stuffed  with  moss,  and  the  whols  secured 
by  a  coating  of  ice,  which  is  readily  produced  by  the 
severity  of  the  climate.  The  runner  is  shod  With  a 
plate  of  hard  bone,  and  over  this  water  is  poured,  to 
form  another  coating  of  ice,  and  this  is  renewed  as  often 
as  it  is  worn  off — a  mode  of  shooing  which  serves  very 
well  for  nearly  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The 
dogs  are  harnessed  by  a  collar,  and  a  single  trace  run- 
ning over  their  backs.'  They  are  not  tied  to  each  other, 
but  each  one  is  attached  separately  to  the  sledge,  and 
at  unequal  distances,  some  even  at  twenty  feet.  The 
most  docile  dog  is  the  leader,  and  his  is  the  longest 
trace.  A  good  leader  is  very  attentive  to  the  words  of 
the  conductor,  and  looks  back  over  his  shoulder  with 
great  earnestness  to  catch  the  word  of  command.  Ten 
dogs  make  a  full  team,  and  will  draw  a  sledge  twelve 
miles  an  hour;  and  nine  of  them  have  been  known  to 
draw  1611  lbs.  a  mile  in  nine  minutes.  Three  dogs 
drew  Captain  Lyon,  in  a  sledge  weighing  100  lbs.,  a  mile 
in  six  minutes.  On  a  good  surface,  six  or  seven  dogs 
will  perform  in  a  day  a  journey  of  sixty  miles,  with 
nearly  1000  lbs.  to  draw.  When  there  is  no  snow,  the 
dogs  are  sometimes  made  to  carry  burdens  in  a  kind  of 
panniers,  and  one  will  travel  thus  with  25  lbs. 

In  Russia,  and  also  in  Canada,  sleighs  are  used  in 
winter  for  conveyance  from  place  to  place,  the  beast  of 
draught  being  the  horse.  As  the  roads  in  many  parts 
of  Canada  are  very  unsuitable  for  any  species  of  tra- 
velling, it  happens  that  sleighing  over  the  hardened 
surface  of  the  snow  in  winter  is  by  far  the  best  mode  of 
communication  in  that  country.  It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  add,  that  the  sledge,  which  is  the  rudest  kind 
of  carriage  for  draught,  has  disappeared  in  all  coun- 
tries considerably  advanced  in  improvement. 

From  the  rude  sledge,  drawn  with  an  incalculable 
degree  of  labour  over  the  rough  ground,  the  next 
important  step  in  mechanical  construction  is  to  apply 
wheels,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  friction  of  the 
moving  body.  The  first  application  of  wheels  to  car- 
riages is  beyond  the  reach  of  record.  Wagons  are 
spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Genesir,  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  a  knowledge  of  wheels  was  common 
in  a  very  early  age.  It  is  further  known  that  the 
making  of  wheels  formed  a  distinct  trade  among  the 
citizens  of  Thebes  in  ancient  Egj'pt,  three  or  four 
thousand  years  ago.  The  most  elegant  of  the  Egyp- 
tian carriages  was  a  kind  of  gig,  or  light  open  chariot, 
on  two  wheels,  called  the  plmtsfrum,  which  is  thus 
described  by  Mr  Wilkinson  in  his  work  on  the  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians: — ^"The 
plaustrum  was  Terr  similar  to  the  war-chariot  and  the 
onrricle,  but  the  Sides  appear  to  hare  been  closed,  and' 
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U  was  drowit  by  a  pair  of  oxen  instead  of  lionei.  The 
harness  was  luucli  tlie  same,  and  the  wheels  had  six 
■pokes.  In  a  journey,  it  was  occasionally  furnished  with 
ft  sort  of  umbrella,  fixed  upon  a  rod  rising  from  the 
centre  or  back  of  the  car ;  tne  reins  were  the  same  as 
those  used  for  horses,  and  appkrently  furnished  with  a 
bit ;  and  besides  the  driver,  a  groom  or  runner  some- 
times attended  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  the  animals, 
perhaps  feeding  them  as  they  went.  The  annexed 
engraving  represents  an  Ethiopian  princess,  who  is  on 
her  journey  through  Upper  Egypt  to  Thebes,  where 
the  court  then  resided  :' — 


From  tlie  researches  of  the  same  authority,  we  are 
enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  enormous  trouble 
incurred  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the  transport  of 
the  heavy  stones  which  they  employed  in  building  their 
temples.  Some  of  these  blocks  weighed  throe  or  four 
thousand  tons,  and  were  usually  conveyed  from  the 
quarries  from  which  they  were  cut  in  flat-bottomed 
boats,  on  canals  made  for  the  purpose.  Occasionally, 
however,  when  this  mode  of  transport  was  unsuitable, 
the  stone  was  drawn  on  sledges,  pernaps  some  hundreds 
of  miles,  by  oxen,  or  by  human  labour.  The  accom- 
panying woodcut  represents,  in  an  abridged  form,  the 
mode  of  conveying  colossal  figures  in  stone  from  the 
quarries  to  the  temples  in  which  they  were  to  be  set 
up.    *  One  hundred  and  seventy -two  men,  in  four  rows 


of  forty-three  each  [we  represent  only  as  fiir  as  twenty 
each  row],  pull  the  ropes  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
sledge ;  and  a  liquid,  j^robably  grease,  is  poured  from 
a  vase  by  a  person  standing  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  progress  as  it  slides  over 
the  ground,  which  was  probably  covered  with  a  bed  of 
planks,  though  they  are  not  indicated  in  the  painting. 
Some  of  the  persons  employed  in  this  laborious  duty 
appear  to  be  Egyptians,  the  others  are  foreign  slaves, 
wno  are  clad  In  the  costume  of  their  country.  De- 
low  are  persons  carrying  vases  of  the  liquid,  or  per- 
haps water,  for  the  use  of  the  workmen,  and  some  im- 
plements connected  with  the  transpoi-t  of  the  statue, 
followed  by  taskmasters  with  their  ivands  of  ofiice  [but 
Vhlch  we  have  not  had  space  to  .include].  On  the 
knee  of  the  figure  stands  a  man,  vbo  olaps  his  hands 
ifi  the  meapui^d  <;adenve  9f  »,  ^ong,  t9  »a^H  tt^  ^we, 


and  insure  theiriiroultaneoui  drawgbtk  Thehotgktef 
the  statue  appears  to  have  been  about  twenttjr-foMV  foet, 
including  the  pedestal.  It  was  bound  to  the  aledge  by 
ropes,  which  were  tightened  by  mewM  of  peg*  insertod 
between  them,  and  twisted  round  until  completely 
braced ;  and  to  prevent  injury  from  the  friction  of  the 
ropes  upon  the  stone,  a  compress  of  leather  or  other  Buk. 
stance  was  introduced  at  the  part  where  they  toached 
the  statue.'  Besides  the  great  number  of  porsons  em- 
ployed in  drawing  these  huge  blocks,  it  was  customary 
for  a  band  of  some  hundreds  of  soldiers  to  attend,  per- 
haps for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  slaves,  and  com- 
pelling obedience  in  their  odious  task.  A  more  de- 
grading means  of  mechanical  conveyance  it  would  be 
impossible  to  represent. 

IRAVELLINO  IN  PA8T  TIMES  IN  BlUTAIN.   ..,itj;<|)1( 

The  modes  of  travelling  and  conveyance  in  Bt'Itoin 
were  of  a  comparatively  rude  and  primitive  kind 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
anything  like  comfortable  and  quick  travelling  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  known  till  a  centurj'  later,  when 
mail-coaching  was  introduced.  In  old  times,  people 
of  a  huniblo  rank  travelled  only  on  foot,  and  those 
of  a  higher  station  on  horseback.  Noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  as  much  for  ostentation  as  use,  kept  run- 
ning footmen — a  clans  of  servants  active  in  limb,  who 
ran  before  thcni  on  a  journey,  or  went  upon  errands 
of  special  import.  The  pedestrian  powers  of  these  foot- 
men were  often  surprising.  For  instance,  in  the  Duke 
of  Lauderdale's  house  at  Thirlstane,  near  Lauder,  on 
the  tablecloth  being  one  morning  laid  for  a  largo 
dinner-party,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency of  silver  spoons.  Instantly  the  footman  was 
sent  off  to  the  duke's  other  seat  of  Lcthington,  near 
Haddington,  fully  seventeen  miles  off,  and  across  hills 
and  moors,  for  a  supply  of  the  necessary  article.  Jlo 
retunied  with  a  bundle  of  spoons  in  time  for  dinner. 
Again — at  Hume  Castle  in  Berwickshire,  the  Earl  of 
Home  had  one  night  given  his  footman  a  commission 
to  proceed  to  Edinburgh  (thirty-five  miles  off),  in  order 
to  deliver  a  message  of  higii  political  consequence. 
Next  morning  early,  when  his  lordship  cntcn-d  the 
hall,  he  saw  the  man  sleeping  on  a  bench,  and  con- 
ceiving that  he  had  neglected  his  duty,  was  about  to 
commit  some  rash  act,  when  the  ])oor  follow  awoke,  and 
informed  Lord  Home  that  his  commission  had  .been 
executed,  and  that,  having  returned  before  his  lordship 
was  stirring,  he  hod  only  taken  leave  to  rest  himself  a 
little.  The  earl,  equally  astonished  and  gratified  by 
the  activity  of  his  faithful  vassal,  rewarded  him  witli 
a  little  piece  of  ground,  which  to  this  day  bears  the 
name  of  the.  Post  Jiig — a  term  equivalent  to  the  post- 
man's  field,  and  an  unquestionable  proof,  as  all  the 
villagers  at  Hume  devoutly  believe,  of  the  truth  of 
the  anecdote.  The  custom  of  keeping  a  running  foot- 
man did  not  cease  amongst  noble  families  in  i^-otluid 
till  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

When  the  matter  of  communication  was  of  particular 
importance,  or  required  to  be  despatched  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  horsemen  were  employed;  and  these,  by 
means  of  relays  of  fresh  animals,  and  great  toil  cf  body, 
would  proceed  journeys  of  some  hundreds  of  miles  to 
acconii>lish  what  would  now  be  much  better  done  by  a 
post  letter.  Some  journeys  performed  on  horseback  in 
former  days  would  be  considered  wonderful  even  in 
modem  times  with  good  roads.  Queen  Elizai>eth  died 
at  one  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  '24th 
of  March  1603.  Between  nine  and  ten.  Sir  Robert 
Carey  left  London  (after  having  been  up  all  night),  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  intelligence  to  nor  suc- 
cessor James  at  Edinburgh.  That  night  he  rode  to 
Doncaster,  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles.  Next  night 
he  reached  Witherington,  near  Morpeth.  Early  on 
Saturday  morning  he  proceeded  by  Norhain  across  the 
Border;  and  that  evening,  at  no  late  hour,  kneeled 
beside  the  king's  bed  at  Holyrood,  and  saluted  him  as 
king  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland.  He  had  thus 
tr^YfUed  fo.^r  lmftdf«4  wjleo  in  throp  days,  rpstinfif 
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duribf  the  i«o  intermediate  night*.  But  it  must  not  be 
fiippoied  thftt  ipeed  like  thti  was  attained  on  all  occa- 
sion*. At  (ho  coromoncemont  of  the  religioui  trouble! 
fai  tho  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  matters  of  the  utmost 
impmrtanco  wsr"  debated  between  the  king  and  his 
northern  subjects,  it  unifonrly  appears  that  a  com- 
maniosstioa  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  however  press- 
inn^  might  be  the  occasion,  was  not  answered  in  less 
than  a  fortnight.  The  crowds  of  nobles,  clergymen, 
centleraen,  and  burghers,  who  at  that  time  assembled 
m  Kdinburgh  to  concert  measures  for  opposing  the 
designs  of  the  court,  always  dispersed  back  to  their 
h«nies  afler  despatching  a  message  to  King  Charles, 
»nd_  assembled  again  a  fortnight  thereafter,  in  order  to 
receive  the  reply  and  take  such  measures  as  it  might 
call  for.  And  even  till  the  last  century  was  pretty  far 
a4lvanccd,  the  ordinary  riding  post  between  London 
and  Edinburgh  regularly  took  a  week  to  the  journey. 

Ill  consequence  of  the  inattention  of  our  ancestors 
to  roads,  and  the  wretched  state  in  which  these  were 
usually  kept,  it  was  long  before  coaching  of  any  kind 
came  much  into  fashion.  Though  wheeled  vehicles  of 
various  kinds  were  in  use  among  the  ancients,  the  close 
carriage  or  coach  is  of  modern  invention.  The  word 
coach  is  Hungarian,  and  the  vehicle  itself  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  Hungary.  Germany  certainly 
appears  to  have  taken  the  precedence  of  the  nations  of 
VVestem  Europe  in  using  coaches.  They  were  intro- 
duced thence  into  England  some  time  in  the  sixteciith 
century,  but  were,  after  all,  so  little  in  vogue  through- 
out the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  her  having  ever  used  one.  Lonl  Orey  de  Wilton, 
who  died  in  1,593,  introduced  a  coach  into  Ireland,  the 
first  ever  used  in  that  country.  One  was  introduced 
into  Scotland — wo  rather  think  from  France — about  the 
vear  1571.  It  belonged  to  the  famous  Secretary  Mait- 
land  of  Lethington,  who,  during  the  horrid  civil  war 
between  tho  adherents  of  Mary  and  those  of  her  son 
James,  made  a  journey  in  that  vehicle  from  Edinburgh 
Castle,  which  he  was  holding  out  for  the  queen,  to 
Niddry  in  West  Lothiai^,  fur  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
consultation  with  some  others  of  her  friends — the  first 
time,  it  is  bolieverl,  that  a  close  carriage  was  ever  used 
in  Scotland.  Fynes  Morison,  who  wrote  in  the  year 
1C17<  Biieaks  of  coaches  as  ro^ently  introduced,  and  still 
rare  in  Scotland.  For  a  long  time  these  conveniences 
were  only  used  by  old  people,  who  could  not  well  bear 
riding.  The  young  and  active  despised  them,  as  tend- 
ing to  effeminacy,  and  as  net  being  so  quick  of  move- 
ment as  the  horse.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1 6 1 9, 
first  used  a  coach  with  six  horses — a  piece  of  pomp 
which  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  thought  proper  to 
ridicule  by  setting  up  one  with  eight.  Charles  I.  was 
the  first  British  sovereign  who  had  a  state  carriage. 
Although  Henri  IV.  was  killed  in  a  coach — the  only 
one,  by  the  way,  he  possessed — his  ordinary  way  of 
appearing  in  the  streets  of  Paris  was  on  horseback,  with 
a  large  cloak  strapped  on  'behind,  to  be  used  in  case  of 
rain.  In  Scotland,  previous  to  the  civil  war,  coaches 
were  only  used  by  persons  of  high  estate. 

In  a  pamphlet  called  '  The  Grand  Concern  of  Eng- 
land Explained,'  published  in  1C73,  the  write/  very 
gravely  attempts  to  make  out  that  the  introduction 
of  coaches  was  ruining  the  trade  of  England.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  his  mode  of  reasoning: — ' 
*  Before  the  coaches  were  set  up,  travellers  rode  on 
horseback,  and  men  had  boots,  spurs,  saddles,  bridles, 
saddle-cloths,  and  good  riding-suits,  coats  and  cloaks, 
stockings  and  hats,  whereby  the  wool  and  leather  of 
the  kingdom  were  consumed.  Besides,  most  gentle- 
men, when  they  travelled  on  horseback,  used  to  ride 
with  swords,  belts,  pistols,  holsters,  portmanteaus,  and 
hat-oases,  which  in  these  coaches  they  have  little  or  no 
occasion  for.  For  when  they  rode  on  horseback,  they 
rode  in  one  suit,  and  carried  another  to  wear  when 
they  came  to  their  journey's  end,  or  lay  by  the  way; 
but  in  coadies,  they  ride  in  a  silk  suit,  with  an  Indian 
gown,  with  a  sash,  silk  stockings,  and  the  beaver  hats 
men  ride  in,  and  carry  no  other  with  them.    This  is 


because  (hey  eMftpe  the  wet  and  dirt  which  on  hon#« 
back  ther  cannot  avoid ;  whereas  in  two  or  three  Jonr< 
neys  on  horseback,  these  clothes  and  hats  were  wont 
to  b«  spoiled ;  which  done,  they  were  forced  to  hare 
new  very  often,  and  that  increased  the  consumption 
of  manufacture.  If  they  were  women  that  travelled, 
ther  used  to  have  safeguards  and  hoods,  side-saddlei 
and  pillions,  with  st-^^oings,  saddle  or  pillion  cloths, 
which,  for  the  most  ^  were  laced  and  embroidered ; 
to  the  making  of  whic.  nere  went  many  sever.il  trades, 
now  ruined.'  But  the  writer  has  other  reasons  to  urge 
against  coach  tiavolling.  '  Those  who  travel  in  this 
manner,'  he  observes, '  become  weary  and  listless  when 
thev  ride  a  few  miles,  unwilling  to  get  on  horseback, 
and  unable  to  endure  frost,  snow,  or  rain„or  to  lod^ 
in  the  fields.'  Besides,  ho  asks,  '  what  advantage  it 
can  be  to  a  man's  health  to  be  called  out  of  bed  into 
these  coaches  an  hour  or  two  before  day  in  the  mom- 
ing( — to  be  hurried  in  them  from  place  to  place  till  one, 
two,  or  three  hours  within  night;  insomuch  that,  after 
sitting  all  day,  in  the  summer  time,  stifled  with  heat 
and  choked  with  dust — or  in  the  winter  time,  starving 
or  freezing  with  cold,  or  choked  with  filthy  fogs,  they 
are  often  brought  into  their  iani  by  torchlight,  when 
it  is  too  late  to  sit  up  to  get  supiier,  and  next  morning 
they  are  forced  into  the  coach  so  early,  that  they  can 
get  no  breakfast  1  What  addition  is  it  to  men's  health 
or  business  to  ride  all  day  with  strangers,  oftentimea 
sick,  ancient,  diseased  persons,  or  voung  children  crying; 
all  whose  humours  he  is  obliged  to  put  up  with,  and 
is  often  poisoned  with  their  nasty  scents,  and  crippled 
with  boxes  and  bundles  1  Is  it  for  a  man's  health  to 
be  laid  fast  in  the  foul  wayt,  and  forced  to  wade  up  to 
the  knees  in  mire;  afterwards  sit  in  the  cold  till  teams 
of  horses  can  be  sent  to  pull  the  coach  out  \  Is  it  for 
their  health  to  travel  in  rotten  coaches,  and  to  have 
their  tackle,  or  perch,  or  axle-tree  broken ;  and  then 
to  wait  three  or  four  hours  (sometimes  half  the  day), 
and  afterwards  to  travel  the  whole  of  the  night  to 
make  good  their  ptage  \ ' 

These,  however,  do  not  exhaust  the  patriotic  clamoura 
of  the  writer  against  the  odious  innovation  of  stage- 
coaching.  He  says  that  the  practice  '  discourages  the 
breed  of  horses,'  an  argument  which,  it  is  amusing  to 
observe,  has  also  been  used  in  opposition  to  the  intro- 
duction of  railways  in  recent  times.  In  certain  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  he  allows,  stage-coaching  might 
be  tolerated,  but  in  no  other.  *  If  some  few  stage- 
coaches were  continued — to  wit,  one  to  every  shire-town 
in  England,  to  go  once  a-wesk  backward  and  forwai°d, 
and  to  go  through  with  the  same  horses  they  set  forth 
with,  and  not  travel  above  thirty  miles  a  day  in  the 
summer,  and  twenty-five  in  the  winter,  and  to  shift 
inns  every  joumuy,  that  so  trade  might  be  difibsed — 
these  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  sick  and  the  lame, 
that  they  preteud  cannot  travel  on  horseback ;  and 
being  thus  regulated,  they  would  co  little  or  no  harm; 
especially  if  all  be  suppressed  within  fifty  miles  of 
London,  where  they  are  noway  necessary,  and  yet  so 
highly  destructive.' 

We  have  thought  fit  to  introduce  these  extracts  here, 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  reader 
with  their  absurdity,  as  to  afford  a  caution  to  the  gene- 
ral opponents  of  improvement.  Arguments  of  a  similar 
illogical  nature  are  now  used  in  reference  to  almost 
every  proposed  melioration  in  our  social  condition,  and 
will  doubtless,  in  a  century  hence,  be  quoted  for  their 
shortsighted  folly,  though  at  present  meeting  with  coun- 
tenance from  a  large  class  of  the  community. 

Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  stage-coaches  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  they  were  placed  only  on  the 
principal  roads,  and  used  almost  exclusively  by  persona 
of  refined  taste  and  wealth.  The  popular  mode  of  con- 
veyance continued  for  at  least  a  century  afterwards  to 
be  by  stage-wagons ;  these  were  very  large  and  cum- 
bersome machines,  drawn  by  six  or  eight  horses,  and 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  carriage  of  goods  to  and  from 
the  metropolis.  The  only  part  of  the  vehicle  which 
afforded  accommodation  to  passengers  was  the  tadl  of 
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the  waftoOt  m  it  wm  called,  a  reserred  ipace  with  a 
hoop«d-up  cover  at  tho  hinder  part  of  the  machine; 
ana  here,  fitting  upon  itraw  aa  thejr  beit  could,  some 
half-doien  paMongen  were  ilowly  conveyed — we  ihould 
rather  taj  Jolted — on  their  journey. 

The  wauona  thus  employed  in  tho  douhle  office  of 
carrying  both  soods  and  poMengen  were,  ae  we  have 
■aid,  confined  chiefly  to  the  great  line*  of  road  in  Ene- 
land.  On  all  the  leii  important  routei,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Scotland,  the  only  meana  of  conveyance  for 
goods  waa  by  pack-horscj.    Thoao  onimals  were  loaded 


with  sacks  thrown  across  tlio  back ;  and  if  not  too 
heavy,  piled  to  a  oonsidorablo  height.  A  number 
togetner  were  generally  conducted  in  a  lino  along  the 
narrow  and  badly-constructed  paths,  that  which  went 
before  carrying  a  bell,  by  the  tmkling  sound  of  which 
tho  cavalcade  was  kept  from  straggling  after  nightfall. 
This  primitive  mode  of  conveyance  continued  in  opera- 
tion in  some  parts  of  the  country  till  the  year  1780  or 
thereabouts,  when  one-horse  carts  came  into  use. 

The  old-fashioned  wagons  still  remain  in  use  in 
England,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  improvements 
in  modes  of  conveyance  and  locomotion.  They  are 
chiefly  employed  for  the  carriage  of  goods  between  tho 
metropolis  and  country  towns  which  are  at  a  distance 
from  any  line  of  canal  or  railway.  A  wagon  of  this 
kind  is  provided  with  four  broad  and  huge  wheels,  and 
ia  drawn  by  six  large  horses,  the  driver  usually  riding 
on  a  lieparate  smau  pony.    Tho  wagons  employed  in 


London  to  convey  coal  from  the  wLtu'lu  tu  lliu  liuusea 
of  consumers,  or  beer  from  brewers,  ore  of  the  some 
unwieldy  form,  and  are  drawn  with  a  needless  expen- 
diture of  power.  Railway  traffic,  however,  is  now 
rapidly  dinxinishing  the  number  of  these  ponderous 
vehicles ;  and  the  desire  for  increased  speed  is  as 
rapidly  substituting  on  all  the  common  roads  light 
and  elegant  spring- vans. 

The  length  of  time  consumed  in  journeys  by  even 
the  best  kind  of  carriages  of  past  times  is  now  matter 
for  surprise.  The  stage-coach  which  went  between 
London  and  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  re- 
quired two  days,  though  the  space  is  only  fifty-eight 
miles.  That  to  Exeter  (ItiBj'  miles)  required  four  days. 
In  1703,  when  Prince  Ucorge  of  Denmark  wtnt  from 
Windsor  to  Petworth  to  meet  Charles  III.  of  Spain, 
the  distance  being  about  forty  miles,  he  required  four- 
teen hours  for  the  journey,  tho  lost  nine  miles  taking 
■ix.  The  person  who  records  this  fact  says  that  the 
long  time  was  the  more  surprising,  as,  except  when 
ovtrlumed,  or  when  stuck  fast  in  the  mire,  his  royal 
highness  made  no  stop  during  the  journey. 

In  1742,  stage-coaohes  «^st  have  been  more  nume- 
rous in  England  than  iu  Charles  Il.'a  time;  but  it  does 
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not  appear  that  they  moved  any  ikster.  The  Journey 
fW>m  l«ndon  to  Birmingham  (116  miles)  then  oooupied 
nearly  thiee  daya,  aa  appeara  from  the  following  adver* 
tiaement  i  — '  The  Llohfleld  and  Birmingham  atage- 
ooaoh  aet  out  thia  morning  (Monday,  April  I'J,  1742) 
from  the  Rose  Inn,  Holbom  Briilgo,  London,  and  will 
be  at  the  An^el,  and  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  in  the 
High  Town,  Birmingham,  on  Wednesday  next  to  din- 
ner ;  and  goes  the  same  afternoon  to  Lichfield.  It 
returns  to  Birmingham  on  Thursday  morning  to  break- 
fast, and  gets  to  London  on  Saturday  night;  and  so 
will  continue  every  week  regularly,  with  a  good  coach 
and  able  horses.'  Thus  tho  whole  week  waa  occupied 
in  a  journey  to  and  from  Lichfield  by  Birmingham, 
an  entire  space  of  probably  not  more  than  240  miles — 
that  ia,  at  an  average  of  forty  miles  a  day. 

Of  the  stage-coach  journey  to  Bath  about  1 748,  we 
learn  some  particulars  from  Smollett's  celebrated  novel. 
Mr  Random  enters  the  coach  before  daylight.  It  pro- 
ceeds.' A  highwayman  attacks  it  before  breakfast,  and 
is  repulsed  by  the  gallantry  of  the  hero.  Strap  mean- 
while accompanies  the  coach  on  horseback.  A  night 
is  spent  on  the  road,  and  tho  journey  is  finished  next 
day,  apparently  towards  evening — lUU  miles  I  At  that 
time  there  was  no  regular  stage-coach  fVom  London 
to  Edinburgh;  and  tho  newspapers  of  the  latter  city 
occasionally  present  advertisements,  stating  that  an 
individual  about  to  proceed  to  tho  metropolis  by  a 
postchaise  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  fellow  adven- 
turer, or  more,  to  lessen  the  expenso?  for  mutual  con- 
venience. However,  before  IIM,  t*iere  was  a  stage- 
coach between  the  two  British  capitals.  In  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Courant*  for  that  year,  it  it  r.dvertised  that — 
'  The  Edinburgh  stage-coach,  for  tho  better  accommo- 
dation of  passengers,  will  be  alterei'  to  a  new  genteel 
two-end  glass  coach  machine,  hung  on  steel  springs, 
exceeding  light  and  easy,  to  go  iu  ten  days  in  summer 
and  twelve  in  winter;  to  set  out  the  first  Tuesday  in 
March,  and  continue  it,  from  Hosea  Eastgate's,  the 
Coach  and  Horses  in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  London,  and 
from  John  Somervllle's  in  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh, 
every  other  Tuesday,  and  meet  at  Burrowbridge  on 
Saturday  nigbt,  and  uet  out  from  thence  on  Monday 
morning,  and  get  t"  London  and  Edinburgh  on  Friday. 
In  wintei ,  to  set  ^uc  frcm  London  and  Edinburgh  every 
other  [alternate]  Mondty  morning,  and  to  go  to  Bur- 
rowbridge on  Saturday  night;  and  to  set  out  from  tlience 
on  Monday  morning,  and  get  to  London  and  Edinburgh 
on  Saturday  night.  Passengers  to  pay  rs  usual.  Per- 
formed, if  (iod  permits,  by  your  dutiful  servant,  Hosea 
Eastoate.'  Here  the  distance  of  200  miles  requires 
six  days  in  winter,  being  at  the  rute  of  little  more  than 
thirty-three  miles  a  day.  So  lately  as  the  end  of  tho 
last  century,  the  journey  by  the  stage  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  (forty-two  miles)  occupied  a  whole 
day,  the  passengers  stopping  to  dine  on  the  road..  It 
was  considered  a  great  improvement  when,  in  1799,  a 
coach  was  started  with  four  horses,  which  performed 
tho  journey  in  six  hours.  It  is  not  unwortliy  of  being 
noticed,  that  when  the  mail-coaches  were  started  by 
Mr  Parker  in  1788,  six  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  was 
the  utmost  speed  attained. 

ROADS. 

It  will  appear,  from  the  preceding  notices  respecting 
travelling  and  modes  of  carriage  for  goods,  that  little 
or  no  improvement  could  be  expected  in  either  case 
till  a  great  change  for  the  better  was  mode  on  the  state 
of  the  roadff.  In  no  branch  of  art  do  our  ancestors 
seem  to  have  been  more  deficient  or  heedless  than  in 
that  of  making  roads,  and  keeping  them  in  constant 
repair.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  they  were  in  a  condi- 
tion of  greater  ignorance  than  the  ancient  Romans, 
whose  roads  were  on  the  most  extensive  and  efficient 
scale,  suitable  to  the  necessities  of  the  period,  and  may 
here  be  shortly  described. 

Ancient  Roman  Roads. 

It  is,  we  believe,  generallv  allowed  that  the  Romans 
gained  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
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rMMl.iD«kinf  (Vom  Oretcc  and  Cftrtbkge,  uul  >Iio  mf- 
1m|m  from   Kgypt;  but  whateror  tlioy  learned,  thejr 

ratljr  iinproveJ  upon,  and  therefuru  th«y  are  entitled 
be  called  the  fint  and  beit  road'inakere  of  whom 
hiitorjr  haa  preaorred  any  account.     One  groat  leading 

Sriuciple  actuated  the  Homan  authoritiei  in  eiitabliih- 
ig  ruadii:  it  woa  that  of  maintaining  their  military 
conquetti.  On  vanquiihing  a  barbaroui  countrv,  their 
flnt  effoi-te  consiited  in  ponetratins  it  with  good  roadi, 
which  were  maintained  with  JeaToui  care,  and  were 
connected  aa  far  at  pofiible  in  unbroken  and  direct 
lines  with  the  seat  of  goremmeut  at  Romu :  this 
indeed  formed  one  of  their  graudeat  enginex  of  aub- 
jugation,  and  atTorda  ua  a  Htriking  proof  of  their  aaga- 
cioua  and  active  character. 

Speaking  of  the  aubordinate  Roman  capitala  in  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  Gibbon  deacrib^R  aa  followa 
the  manner  in  which  tuey  were  connected  by  roadi: — 
'  All  theae  citiea  were  connected  with  each  other  and 
wiih  the  capital  by  the  public  highways,  which,  iaauing 
from  tho  torum  ut  Rome,  traveraed  Italy,  perraJeu 
the  provincea,  and  wore  terminated  only  by  the  frou- 
tierf  of  the  empire.  If  we  carefully  trace  the  distance 
from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  [in  Scotland]  to  Rome,  and 
from  thence  to  Jerusalem,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
great  chain  of  communication,  from  the  north-west  to 
the  south-east  ]>oiut  of  the  empire,  was  drawn  out  to 
tho  length  of  4UU0  Roman  [or  37-tO  English]  miles. 
The  pablic  roads  wore  accurately  divided  by  niile- 
ttones,  and  ran  in  a  direct  line  from  one  city  to  an- 
other, with  very  little  respect  for  the  obstacles  cither 
of  nature  or  private  property.  Mountains  were  per- 
forated, and  bold  arches  thrown  over  the  broadest  and 
most  rapid  streams.  Tho  middle  part  of  tho  road  was 
raised  into  a  terrace  which  commanded  tho  adjacent 
country,  consisting  of  several  strata  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
cement,  and  was  paved  with  largo  stones,  or  in  some 
places  near  the  capital  with  granite.  Such  waa  the 
solid  construction  of  the  Roman  highways,  whose  firm- 
ness has  not  entirely  yielded  to  the  eii'ect  of  fifteen  cen- 
turies. They  united  the  subjects  of  the  most  distant 
provinces  by  an  easy  and  familiar  intercourse ;  but 
their  primary  object  had  been  to  facilitate  the  marches 
of  the  legions :  nor  waa  any  country  considered  as 
completely  subdued,  till  it  had  been  rendered  in  all  its 
parts  pervious  to  the  arms  and  authority  of  the  con- 
queror. The  advantage  of  receiving  the  earliest  intel- 
ligence, and  of  conveying  their  orders  with  celerity, 
induced  the  emperors  to  establish  throughout  their 
extensive  dominions  the  regular  institution  of  posts. 
Houses  were  everywhere  erected,  at  the  distance  of 
only  five  or  six  miles;  each  of  them  was  constantly 
provided  with  forty  horses;  and  by  the  help  of  these 
relays,  it  was  easy  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day 
along  the  Roman  roads.  The  use  of  the  posts  was 
allowed  to  those  who  claimed  it  by  an  imperial  man- 
date; but  though  originally  intended  for  the  public 
service,  it  was  sometimes  indulged  to  the  business  or 
conveniency  of  private  citizens.' 

From  other  accounts,  we  learn  that  the  Roman  roads 
varied  in  importance  and  uses.  The  great  lines  were 
called  prietorian  ways,  as  being  under  the  direction  of 
the  proctors;  and  these  formed  the  roads  for  military 
intercourse.  Other  lines  were  exclusively  adapted  for 
commerce  or  civil  intercourse,  and  were  under  the 
direction  of  consuls.  Both  kinds  were  formed  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  plan  on  which  they  were  made 
waa  more  calculated  for  durability  than  ease  to  the 
traveller;  and  for  our  modem  wheel  carriages  they 
would  be  found  particularly  objectionable.  Whatever 
was  their  entire  breadth,  the  centre  constituted  the 
beaten  track,  and  was  made  of  large  ill-dressed  stones, 
laid  side  by  side,  to  form  a  compact  mass  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  broad ;  and  therefore  in  their 
external  aspect  tLey  resembled  the  coarse  stone  cause- 
ways which  are  still  in  use  in  the  towns  and  high- 
ways of  France.  Some  of  the  roads  had  double  lines 
of  this  solid  pavement  of  this  nature,  with  a  smooth 
brick  path  for  foot  passengers ;  and  at  mterrals  along 
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the  lidea,  tkcre  w»,  »vn  ^  t^anm  i  which  traT«ll«ni 
could  rest,  u  '  «4iKh  cavalr  >ilil  eaaily  mount 
their  horaea.  'tftortutt  feat        in 

tion  of  all  tha  >  ><a  roada  wi  the 
them  with  aolid  inaiuriivia.  Thvii  u^t  o)..'  ^ 
to  have  been  (he  removal  of  all  looae  inrth 
ter  which  might  work  upwards  to  the  stirtiu  < 
they  laid  courses  of  amall  atones,  or  br  i  i 
earthenware,  with  a  course  of  cement  abuv ' 
that  were  placed  the  heavy  stones  for  tli> 
Thus  a  most  substantial  and  durable  pax  :  "  < 

formed,  the  expense  being  defrayed  from  the  jmblic 
treasury.  Various  remains  of  Roman  roada  of  this 
kind  atill  exist  in  France,  and  also  in  diiTerent  parts  of 
Britain.  One  of  the  chief  Roman  thoroughfare!,  in  an 
oblique  direction  across  tho  country  from  London  to 
the  west  of  Scotland,  waa  long  known  by  the  name  of 
Watling  Street,  which  haa  been  perpetuated  In  tha 
ajipellation  of  one  of  the  atreets  in  the  metropolis. 
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Modem  Maoadamiaad  Roadsi 

We  now  proceed  to  offer  aome  account  of  the  in- 
troduction of  a  proper  kind  of  road  in  modem  timet. 
Attempts  to  improve  the  roads  forming  the  leading 
thoroughfares  in  England  were  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  for  that  purpose  turnpike 
acts  for  various  districts  were  passed  by  parliament. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  some  of  the  counties 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  petitioned  parliament 
against  the  extension  of  turnpike  roads  into  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  country.    These  remoter  counties,  it  waa 
pretended,  from  the  cheapness  of  labour,  would  be  able 
to  sell  their  corn  at  a  lower  rate  in  the  London  market 
than  themselves,  and  would  thereby  reduce  their  rents, 
and  ruin  their  cultivation.     In  spite  of  these  remon- 
strances, turnpike  roads  were  extended  into   the  re- 
moter counties,  and,  as  ought  to  have  been  expected,  so 
far  from  injuring  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolia, 
they  greatly  increased   its  value — for  an   easy  inter- 
change of  commodities  is  always  universally  beneficial. 
It  ia  of  little  moment  to  ascertain  the  exact  period 
when  these  improvements  were  effected  on  the  roada 
of  England ;  for,  upon  the  whole,  they  were  only  partial, 
and  as  yet  the  proper  mode  of  road-making  was  not 
understood.    The  plan  consisted  in  making  the  paths 
somewhat  more  level  than  formerly,  and  oi  filling  up 
the  ruts  and  holes  with  stones  gathered  from  the  adja- 
cent fields.     By  this  means  the  holes,  ruts,  and  sloughs 
were  considerably  limited  in  both  breadth  and  depth; 
but  as  perfect  lovelness  was  not  attained,  carriages  were 
dreadfully  jolted  over  the  rougher  parts,  and  the  wheels 
sunk  jarringly  into  the  softer  ground  beyond.    As  also 
no  pains  were  taken  to  lay  down  stones  of  oqual  bulk, 
but  small  and  large  mixed,  it  happened  that  the  larger 
ones  in  time  wrought  to  the  surface,  and  so  created 
additional  jolting  to  vehicles  and  damage  to  the  roads. 
The  defects  in  this  species  of  improved  roads  were  so 
conspicuous,  that  various  engineers  of  eminence,  and 
other  individuals,  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject; 
and  among  these  is  to  be   numbered  John    Loudon 
M'Adam — a  gentleman  descended  of  an  old  and  re- 
spectable landed  family  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright— whose  plans  surpassed  all  others,  and,  as  ia 
well  known,  are  now  generally  adopted.     M'Adam  waa 
the  first  to  point  out  and  prove,  in  practical  operation, 
that  a  bed,  of  a  few  inches  in  depth,  formed  of  fragments 
of  hord  rock — granite,  greenstone,  or  basalt — small 
enough  to  pass  through  a  ring  not  larger  than  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  was  the  best  material  for  ordi- 
nary roads.     His  system,  in  its  leading  features,  is  so 
conspicuously  displayed  to  the  public  eye,  that  any 
minute  account  of  it  would  be  superfluous.     It  was  not 
till   1815,  when  on  the  verge  of  sixty,  that  he  began 
to  devote  his  whole  mind  to  the  business  of  road-mak- 
ing.     Being  then  appointed  surveyor  -  general  of  the 
Bristol  roads,  he  had  at  length  full  opportunities  of 
exemplifying  his  system,  which  he  forthwith  proceeded 
to  do  in  a  manner  that  attracted  general  attention,  and 
caused  it  to  be  quickly  followed  throughout  the  whole 
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khiidoffl.  In  1893,  Mr  M'AUftin  wu  tiainined  Won 
•  eommtltM  of  th«  lloute  of  Comnioni  r«tii«ct<iig  the 
propriety  of  ooDTortii^t  the  rubbU  granite  cauMirAjr  of 
the  principal  thoroufthfWr««  into  a  iinooth  pavement 
rvMinbting  thoeu  which  hu  hail  already  formed  on  the 
principal  roadi,  lie  expreiied  himielf  aa  deoidetlly  of 
opinion  tlmt  luvh  a  change  ihould  be  made:  *  I  v(m- 
ilder,'  Mid  ho,  'that  the  expenict  would  be  materially 
reduced;  the  convenience  of  paaeing  over  the  lurfaoe 
would  be  generallv  tWiliUled,  iiarticularly  in  the  lead- 
ing itrecti;  and  tho  pame  weight  of  itonc  now  put  upon 
thoM*  Rtreeti  a*  pavement,  would  be  ol>tained  at  infi- 
nitely leii  expcnae,  in  a  dilt'erent  form,  for  tho  purpose 
of  road-making.'  Tho  coniequonce  wa«,  that  in  Lon- 
don, Kdinburgh,  and  i>ublin,  «ome  of  the  principal  linen 
of  itreet,  which  had  previouily  been  remarkable  for 
■olidity  of  pavement,  im  well  ai  the  largo  nunii  that 
pavement  had  coHt,  wore  —  to  u«e  a  phraau  already 
familiar  to  every  euT'-Macadamittd.  A  counter-revo- 
lution hai,  however,  in  many  instances  taken  place, 
and  the  old  mode  of  causewaying  with  s<^uan!d  blocks 
again  r««orte<l  to.  Macadanii.^ln^r,  however  excullont 
for  post-roads,  is  by  no  means  well  adapted  for  busy 
streets  and  city  thoroughfares.  Hough  and  loose  when 
newly  laid  down,  rapidly  ground  into  mud  in  winter, 
and  raised  into  clouds  ot  dust  in  summer,  independent 
of  the  obstruction  ot)bre<l  by  its  fre<|UGnt  repair,  it  may 
b«  considered  as  all  but  explodeil  as  n  system  for  streets, 
or  at  least  as  having  nothing  but  its  pleasant  smooth- 
ness to  recommend  it.* 

According  to  the  principles  of  road-niakiug,  as  laid 
down  and  uomiistently  actetl  upon  by  At'Adam,  a  road 
ought  to  be  an  artificial  and  hanl  flooring,  placo<l  on  a 
level  and  dry  surface.  To  make  a  good  road,  therefore, 
we  nmst  in  the  tirst  place  level  and  prepare  tho  ground. 
If  the  ground  be  soft — as,  for  instance,  have  a  covering 
of  turf  and  earthy  matter  beneath — tho  top  must  be 
pared  off,  and  as  much  earth  removed  as  wul  produce 
b  hardish  base.  In  some  instances  it  may  bo  necessary 
to  excavate,  and  fill  up  the  gap  with  compact  and  sub- 
stantial materials;  but  should  this  be  tho  case,  the 
materials  used  must  on  no  account  include  any  large 
stones,  or  b«  otherwise  unequal  in  their  nature.  The 
princ!]>les  on  which  the  road  should  be  made  are  thus 
alluded  to  by  Mr  M'Adam : — *  Uoads  can  never  be  ren- 
dered perfectly  secure  until  the  following  principles  be 
fUUy  understood,  admitted,  and  acted  upon :  namely, 
that  it  is  tho  natural  soil  which  really  supports  the 
weight  of  travel;  that  while  it  is  preserved  m  a  dry 
•tate,  it  will  carry  any  weight  without  sinking,  and  it 
does  in  fact  cairy  the  road  and  carriages  also;  that 
this  native  soil  must  previously  bo  made  quite  dry,  and 
a  covering  as  much  impenetrable  to  rain  aa  possible 
must  then  be  placed  ever  it,  to  preserve  it  in  that  dry 
state;  that  the  thickness  of  a  road  should  only  bo  regu- 
lated by  the  quantity  of  material  necessary  to  form 
such  impervious  covering,  and  never  by  any  reference 
to  its  own  power  of  carrying  weight.' 

To  put  those  principles  in  practice ;  after  the  base 
of  the  road  has  been  prepared,  it  should  be  laid  with  a 
layer  of  small  stones,  made  by  breaking  larger  stones 
into  pieces  weighing  about  three  ouncen.  No  round 
pebbles  or  channel  stones  must  be  employed ;  all  must 
be  angular,  or  irregularly-shaped  nieces.  The  covering 
of  this  kind  of  material,  tcchiiicnlly  oUled  road  metal, 
should  be  s|)rcad  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to  ten  inches, 
as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  raked  level  on  the  sur- 
face. The  sides  of  the  road  must  possess  wet  ditches 
or  gutters,  into  which  all  water  may  be  readily  con- 
veyed and  run  off.  For  this  purjiose,  culverts,  drains, 
and  gratings  may  be  necessary. 

In  certain  cases  it  may  be  expedient  to  carry  a  line 
of  road  across  a  bog  or  peat  morass;  and  this  may  be 

♦  The  latest  novelty  in  stnetlaylnK-namely,  that  of  paving 
with  wooden  blocks— has  aUo  been  abanduncd,  in  consequence  of 
iU  dangsrous  slipperineis ;  in  fact  the  only  materiuU  at  present 
la  i«|iul«  ars  legitimate  stone  blocks,  and  tho  asphalte  concrete 
noticed  undv  Fictils  UANcrACTuaas.  p.  XNi. 
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dnnt  with  perftet  Mcuritv  by  W^lMf  » lintt«m  of !  r«^. 
wood  or  fdr««  on  *h«  son  und«r  stratum,  nnd  aovfirliiff 
it  over  with  gravel,  and  the  ordinary  stun*  ma««ri»l 
above.  The  road  so  formed  may  Mrhapa  yialii  nt  txind 
a  little  when  travelle<l  by  a  hearlly-l<ia<l*d  re)tiol«,  bat 
will  sustain  as  much  tear  and  wear  as  any  other  jiofw 
tion  of  the  highway.  ■  " 

The  width  of  the  road  ii  a  matter  of  taata  and  eon« 
veiiience,  but  it  should  not  bo  less  than  thirtv-thrsv 
feet,  to  allow  a  iVeo  passage  of  vehicles  in  difliront 
directions.  On  all  the  good  roa<ls  in  llritain  near 
towns,  a  side  footpath  protected  by  a  curb-stone  is 
a«lded  to  the  ordinary  breadth.  '  \\  ith  respect  to  tho 
sha|)0  of  the  surface  of  the  road  *  —we  quote  Hcientiflo 
Tracts-- '  when  completed,  there  is  also  some  difl'erenee 
of  opinion  ;  but  all  agree  that  it  should  l>e  convdx,  the 
only  ditFerenco  being  in  the  quantity.  The  degree  of 
convexity  should  be  governed  in  a  groat  degree  by  the 
locality.  A  roati  formed  of  soft  materials  sTiould  havn 
a  greater  convexity  than  one  formed  of  hard  materials; 
for  the  obvious  reason,  that  water  will  Injure  a  soft  road 
(luickcr  than  a  hard  one.  A  road  upon  uneven  ground 
snoul'l  have  a  greater  convexity  than  one  upon  level 
ground,  to  prevent  the  descent  of  ruin-wutcr  along  the 
face  of  the  ruad,  which  is  there  caught  by  the  sligotost 
impressions  of  wheels,  and  thus  wear  channels,  as  may 
to<i  ottcn  be  seen,  from  tho  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill.  \  wide  road  also  rcuuircs  to  be  more  crowning 
than  a  narrower  oae;  whlcii  more  readily  frees  Itself 
from  rain-water,  inasmuch  as  the  distance  tho  water 
has  to  run  is  less.  l)ut  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  tho  freeing  a  roatl  from  rain-water  is  not  the  only 
object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  making  a  road  crowning. 
The  ease  and  safety  of  carriages,  and  particularly  those 
with  heavy  biirders,  or  with  high  loads,  must  be  con- 
sulted. \  carriage  moves  most  freely,  or  with  the 
least  resistance,  when  tho  load  lies  evenly  upon  the 
wheels,  .lust  in  proportion  as  tho  weight  or  load  is 
thrown  on  one  sitle  or  the  other,  the  resistance  is  in- 
creased. Hence  the  inconveniency  of  a  very  crowning 
road  on  a  steep;  and  hence  the  utility  of  bars  or  breaks 
in  long  ascents.  It  is  plain  that  a  road  should  be 
equally  and  duly  convex  in  every  part  of  it,  otherwise 
it  sooner  becomes  partially  worn;  tlio  more  level  parts 
being  most  used. 

When  a  road  is  carried  round  a  hill  instead  of  going 
directly  over  it,  or  when  a  road  is  made  on  a  hill-side, 
it  should  not  be  made  convex  from  the  middle,  but  it 
should  be  formed  like  half  of  a  common  road,  with  tho 
highest  part  on  the  upper  side,  thus  giving  the  water  a 
tendency  to  run  off  on  the  lower  side.  Mr  Walker 
recommends  the  least  possible  convexity  consistent  with 
a  proper  drainage  of  the  road.  In  most  localities  this 
will  rarely  exceed  four  inches;  that  is,  tho  middle  should 
be  four  inches  higher  than  the  sides.  An  idea  of  a 
perfect  road  may  be  formed  from  a  frozen  canal,  where 
flatness,  smoothness,  and  hardness  are  combined :  in 
imitation  of  such  a  surface,  railways  were  invented,  and 
fully  illustrate  the  principles  assumed.  Roads  cannot 
be  made  with  all  of^  these  perfections,  but  they  should 
always  be  kept  in  view  ;  for  the  nearer  wo  approach  tu 
this  standard,  tho  greater  will  be  the  draught.  M'Adam 
says  roads  should  bo  made  as  flat  as  possible.  '  Where 
a  rood  is  made  flat,'  ho  says, '  people  will  not  follow  the 
middle  of  it,  as  they  do  when  it  is  made  quite  convex, 
which  is  the  only  place  where  carriages  can  run  up- 
right, by  which  means  three  furrows  are  made  by  the 
horses  and  the  wheels,  and  the  water  continually  stands 
there ;  and  I  think  that  more  water  actually  stands 
upon  a  very  convex  road,  than  on  one  which  is  reason- 
ably fiat.' 

In  laying  out  a  new  road,  it  is  of  some  importance 
that  the  rises  and  falls  be  not  too  great.  Toe  most 
approved  angles  of  ascents  and  deweiits  are  about  one 
inch  in  a  foot— from  this  to  one  inch  in  a  yard.  In 
order  to  obtain  ascents  not  exceeding  these,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  our  uneven  country  to  wind  up  a  hill  instead 
of  going  directly  over  it.  In  such  cases  the  road  is  to 
be  built  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  thii  is  considered 
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Uic  moit  MirtnUgcout  ground  upon  whidt  *  r«Mul  cmi 
'hi  Uuiii,  pr»vlJ««l  ik«  hill  bM  not  too  gror^  mi  Mcviit; 
bM»UM  what  in  ukiiit  t'rum  tk«  upixir  side  tervM  to 
ft)rui  ibe  eiiil>Mikuiuiii  uii  tbo  lower  lido.  WhiU  w« 
wm  ipMhiiiK  <>'  t'liilHuikiueutf,  wo  luav  iiittutiuii  tho 
vomiiioii  motbuci  '<(  luriniug  them:-  '  'Iba  natural  lod, 
wliivh  wiiulii  \\i.  vnred  bv  the  tuvM  of  the  eiubuiik- 
uieiit,  ba\  ilia  imtu  cut  '*ili  »nd  (vt  aitidu,  tb«)  earth  ii 
tlutii  wbtteled  or  I'ltrMvl  <>n  to  form  tlio  two  uut«id«», 
wb>«b  are  niiwiil  it,  the  reuuired  bei)(ht,  luaviiiK  the 
middio  0|Hin.  'I'he  iod«  are  tnuii  plaui'd  on  onu  aiiutlivr, 
tbu  grauy  lurface  at  ri^ht  angloit  to  tlic  face  of  the 
outer  iloti««,  fiiriiiiiiK  ax  it  wore  a  liatterin^  wall  of  whU 
againit  the  uuibuiikment.*  Tliii  inuthod  it  found  vtl'uc- 
tual  in  pii^vuntiiij(  the  banko  from  wiwhinx  awav  and 
g\i\\yi\\tt,  VV'I  ilu  the  outHidei  are  forming,  tbo  luuipi 
of  eiirtii,  Htuiu  ,  &o.  run  downward  to  the  middio  ;  and 
ill  thin  way  the  wliule  ii  flninhod.  When  the  work 
■ettloi,  it  11  found  to  tend  towards  tho  uentrv,  thus 
preveutiuK  the  outnido  ilopei  fro^n  giving  way. 

The  fulluwing  judicioun  oltaervationH  are  made  bjr 
the  name  authority  on  iho  iubjvct  of  funvua  and  junv- 
tiont  uf  ditt'uront  roitdB: — '  Kencea  are  ueceiJiary  along 
the  aidui  of  a  road  in  all  onuloaeu  cuuntriea;  but  tliey 
fbuuld  never  bo  allowed  to  riao  higher  than  four  feet 
on  oommon  roada.     It  ia  abnolutoly  neuuaaary  that  the 
air  and  auu  have  free  admiadion  to  n  road;  besidua, 
where  the  fei<3e»  arc  high,  it  gives  a  awccping  power  to 
the  wiud,  which  ia  not  bunoticiul.     Mr  Telfurd  thinka 
that  feuoea  abould  never  bo  more  than  four  feet  high, 
aud  that  all  treoa  withiu  twuuty  feet  of  tho  sidea  of  the 
road  should  bo  removed.     Ho  also  thinka  that  twenty 
Iter  cent,  of  the  vxpeuae  of  repairing  or  improving  rouda 
M  incurred  by  the  improper  atate  of  the  fencua  and 
treea  along  tlie  aidoa,  particularly  on  tlie  aunuy  aide: 
thia  will  1^  mauifeat  to  any  person  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  tho  condition  of  that  part  of  a  road 
wliich  is  much  shaded,  compared  to  tho  other  parts 
which  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.     The  junction 
of  one  road  with  another  requires  a  little  attention ;  it 
should  always  be  made  at  right  angles,  and  on  tho 
•amo  level  if  possible.     All  engineers  agree  that  plan- 
tations of  treea  should  not  be  made  close  to  roads ;  but 
what  the  distance  should  be,  depends  on  the  elevation 
of  the  country,  the  soil,  the  breadth  of  the  road,  us 
well  as  its  direction,  &c.  &c.    Au  elevated  situation  ia 
always  more  exposed  to  winda  than  n  level  or  hollow. 
A  broad  wiuding  road  has  chances  of  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  and  w  iud,  according  to  the  obliquity  of 
its  angles;  a  road  running   north   and  south,  though 
plauted  closely  on  both  aides,  will  enjoy  the  sun  during 
a  part  of  every  day  in  the  year;  one  running  east  and 
west,  plauted  on  the  south  aide  with  treea  forty  feet 
high  or  wore,  will   enjoy  no   sun  during  the  winter 
months.     Tho   least   injurious   trees  are   single   rows 
trained  to  high  stems,  properly  pruned.' 

For  suuio  time  after  a  road  has  beeu  laid  with  fresh 
inateriala,  it  presents  a  rough  surface,  unpleasant  to 
the  feelings  of  those  who  are  conveyed  over  it:  but  this 
roughueaa  is  gradually  abated;  the  small  atones  are 
crushed  into  a  compact  mass;  and  finally,  the  road  is 
smooth,  hard,  and  level.  Tho  length  of  time  that  may 
elapse  before  any  new  repair  is  required  depends  on 
the  amount  and  kind  of  tratiic,  as  well  as  the  weather; 
but  a  smooth  surface  may  be  speedily  acquired  by 
using  a  heavy  roller,  and  by  blinding  or  strewing  the 
metal  with  good  sharp  aaud,  which  fills  up  the  in- 
terstices, and  renders  tho  mass  more  readily  compact. 
Bain  is  a  great  enemy  to  macadamised  roads,  and  par- 
ticularly so  when  accom)>anicd  with  much  traffic.  The 
water  lies  on  the  surface,  and  softening  tho  material, 
the  action  of  the  horses'  feet  and  of  the  wheels  causes 
a  ccrtitiii  depth  of  thin  liquid  mud.  This  mud  should 
by  all  means  be  scraped  oil'  to  a  side,  for  tho  longer  it 
lies,  the  stratum  beneath  is  tho  more  liable  to  be  cut 
up  and  damaged.  The  scraping  of  the  roods — which  is 
now  performml  by  an  ingenious  hand  machine — there- 
i'oro,  becomes  au  essential  duty  of  all  who  are  inte- 
rested in  preserving  tho  highways  economically  iu  re- 


pair. When  tJM  mud  and  refute  which  if  Krapad  Mtil* 
thickens  by  exiioaure,  it  should  b«  carted  oS,  and  may 
be  vmployed  on  v!«rtain  xilla  a*  a  manure. 

Iload*  exikwed  to  niuoh  tratiio  re({uirv  to  be  renewed 
in  surface  at  least  once  a  year.  Tho  first  indication* 
of  decay  are  ol>wrvablo  iu  the  forui  of  sliylii  hollows^ 
and  ruts  next  make  their  appearance.  Iu  some  case*, 
where  the  decay  is  only  partial,  a  small  quantity  of 
metal  mav  lie  scattered  iu  the  holUiw*,  bringing  them 
up  to  a  level  with  all  around,  lluwever,  thia  is  not 
usually  dune  on  well-kept  roa>la  near  large  towns. 
There  the  road  underuuos  a  thorough  repair  one« 
a  year,  which  ia  preferable  to  piirtial  uiendinga.  The 
beat  time  for  repairing  roada  is  about  November,  or 
before  the  winter  frost  and  snow  set  in.  In  commencing 
the  repair,  the  road  should  be  picked  across,  at  inter- 
vals of  twelve  or  fitlcen  inches.  Thia  ia  done  by  men, 
each  haviug  a  pick  by  which  ho  indents  the  hard  bot- 
tom, or  forms  scores  an  inch  deep  in  the  road.  Tho  us* 
of  such  a  preliminary  pmceaa  ia  to  cause  a  readv  union 
between  the  new  and  old  materials.  If  tho  fresh  metal 
were  acuttered  over  the  old  road,  without  any  prepa- 
ration, it  would  with  difiiculty  unite  to  the  substratum, 
an<l  at  best  form  an  upper  cruat,  which  would  bo  too 
easily  damaged. 

W  ith  reapcct  to  the  keeping  of  roads  in  offlcient  re- 
pair, the  niost  advantageous  plan  consists  in  aasigning 
the  entire  duty  to  a  contractor.  Thia  person,  by  under- 
taking to  keep  all  the  roads  in  a  county  or  district 
in  conat.int  and  uniform  repair,  ia  able  to  execute  hit 
functions  much  more  economically  than  the  private 
gentlemeu  who  act  as  trusteea  of  the  highways  and 
turnpikes.  The  trustees  appointe<l  by  local  nets  of 
parliament  to  superintend  highways,  now  generally  em- 
ploy contractors  to  keep  the  roada  in  repair  at  a  speci- 
fied price  per  mile,  the  payment  bemg  made  from  funds 
collected  by  the  lessees  of  the  toll-bars  or  turnpikes.* 

Lam  of  the  Road, — For  general  convenience  and 
safety,  drivci-8  of  vehicles  and  liders,  in  travelling  along 
a  road,  are  expected  to  take  a  particular  side;  and  this 
practice  is  now  so  well  understood,  and  is  in  itself  to 
proper,  as  to  have  become  a  part  of  tho  common  law. 
Tho  law  of  the  road  ia,  that  when  drivers  meet  from 
different  directions,  each  shall  keep  his  left  hand  to  the 
wall  or  footpath.  Secondly,  when  one  driver  overtake* 
another,  and  wishes  to  pass  him,  he  must  keep  his  left 
hand  to  the  vehicle  which  he  passes.  In  the  case  of 
either  meeting  or  passing,  each  party  is  entitled  to  the 
half  of  tho  road.  The  same  rules  apply  to  riders.  If 
these  regulations  be  neglected,  and  an  accident  occur, 
the  law  is  always  iu  favour  of  the  party  who  kept  his 
own  proper  side,  and  no  excuse  can  shelter  tho  aggres- 
sor. The  trustees  of  the  road  are  liable  in  an  action  of 
damages  for  any  injury  that  may  be  sustained  through 
the  carelessness  of  themselves  or  servants  in  leaving 
the  road  ^ossly  out  of  repair. 

Accorduig  to  a  well-known  rule,  foot  passengers  on 
pavements  or  side -paths  are  expected  to  walk  with 
their  right  hand  to  the  wall — that  is,  they  keep  their 
left  hand  to  those  whom  they  are  meeting  and  passing. 
This  custom  prevents  confusion  iu  the  streets  of  large 
towns,  but  is  not  a  matter  of  law. 


*  CANALS. 

A  canal  is  an  artificial  channel  of  water,  and  is 
usually  constructed  for  inland  navigation.  Where  rivers 
can  be  resorted  to  for  purposes  of  this  kind,  they  are 
preferable  to  canals,  because  little  expense  may  be 
required  to  suit  them  for  navigation,  and  they  may  be 
easily  kept  in  repair.  But  few  rivers,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  sufficiently  level,  straight,  or  deep,  to  admit 
of  being  profitably  navigated  by  barges,  and  therefore 
artificial  channels  require  to  be  cut.    Canals  are  ex- 

*  Turnpikes  were  ao  called  from  poles  or  bars,  swung  on  a  pivot, 
having  been  placed  on  them,  and  turned  either  way  when  dues 
were  paid.  Gates  are  now  ■ubatituted  for  these  poles  in  Great 
Britain.  In  Germany,  the  pole  ia  still  uaod,  one  end  being  de- 
pressed to  raise  the  other,  and  so  permit  a  (i«e  passage 
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tremely  luilAble  in  level  countries,  possessing  rivers  or 
brooks  which  can  afford  a  due  supply  of  water.  In 
China,  from  a  very  early  age,  certain  large  rivers  have 
formed  natural  canals  longitudinally  through  the  coun- 
try from  west  to  east,  while  artificial  canals  have  been 
made  to  proceed  in  a  cross  direction  from  north  to 
south,  thus  effecting  a  univer£al  water  communication 
throughout  the  empire.  Canals  existed  in  ancient 
Egypt  in  connection  with  the  Nile,  on  a  similar  plan 
to  what  now  prevails  in  China.  Notwithstanding  that 
canals  were  known  to  have  existed  from  a  remote  an- 
tiquity in  the  East,  it  was  long  before  they  were  intro- 
duced into  western  Europe.  In  modem  times,  they 
were  first  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  consequence  of  the  extreme  flatness  of  their  country, 
and  the  numerous  channels  of  water  which  intersect  it 
in  all  directions,  in  connection  with  the  lower  branches 
of  the  Rhine  and  other  rivers.  In  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, therefore,  canals  in  a  great  mieosure  exist  as  an 
essential  requisite  in  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
country,  and  are,  in  point  of  fact,  so  many  ditches  or 
drains  to  receive  the  superfluous  waters. 

In  countries  differently  constituted,  canals  are  con- 
structed only  with  reference  to  the  profit  in  the  form 
of  commercial  speculation.  The  great  question,  ac- 
cordingly, in  forming  the  project  of  a  canal,  is,  whether 
the  anticipated  amount  of  traffic  will  raise  tolls  suffi 
cient  to  compensate  the  outlay  of  the  undertaking  and 
subsequent  charges  for  repair  and  superintendence.  It 
simplifies  such  an  inquiry  to  know  the  following  truths 
in  reference  to  cost  of  conveyance :  —  The  cheapest 
mode  of  conveyance  is  by  coasting  vess'  i,  steamboats, 
&c.  and  these  will  at  all  times  be  employed  for  heavy 
and  bulky  goods,  such  as  coal,  barrels  of  liquids,  iron, 
and  other  cumbrous  materials  proceeding  coastwise. 
The  next  cheapest  mode  of  conveyance  is  by  barges  on 
rivers;  and  the  next  is  by  means  of  canals.  After  this 
are  ranked,  in  point  of  economy,  conveyance  by  land 
on  railways  and  roads,  the  lost  being  the  dearest, 
though  often  the  only  means  of  transport  which  can  be 
obtained.  According  to  this  view,  canals  can  never 
answer  as  profitable  speculations  when  they  have  to 
compete  with  coasting  vessels  of  any  description,  or 
with  any  species  of  conveyance  by  rivers.  They  cannot, 
even  in  certain  circumstances,  compete  successfully  with 
railways,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  speed  at  which 
barges  or  boats  are  drawn  along  them;  and  as  speed  is 
becoming  daily  a  matter  of  greater  moment  iu  traflic, 
canals  are  gradually  losing  the  conveyance  of  every 
kind  of  goods  for  which  quickness  of  transit  is  desirable. 
For  the  sake  of  economy  in  national  resources,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  these  truths  in  statistics  should  be 
generally  understood  and  remembered. 

When  the  undertaking  appears  warrantable  from  a 
careful  consideration  of  circumstances,  the  next  thing 
to  be  taken  into  account  is  the  obtaining  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  water,  and  the  fixing  on  the  best — that  is,  the 
most  level  and  unexpensive — line  of  route.  In  some 
parts  of  England,  where  an  enormous  tratiic  could  be 
reckoned  upon,  canals  have  been  projected  and  exe- 
cute on  a  stupendous  scale;  mountains  have  been 
perforated  to  admit  channels  of  water  through  them, 
valleys  raised  by  embankn\ents,  and  bridges  built  in 
the  term  of  aqueducts  across  rivers;  in  short,  no  ex- 
pense has  been  spared  to  render  the  inland  navigation 
complete.  The  principal  operations  in  on  engineering 
point  of  view  are  the  cuitinga,  which  are  termed  level 
when  over  plane  ground,  ai'd  side  or  oblique  when 
along  the  fact  i'  a  declivity;  the  tunneilingi  through 
heights  where  open  cutting  would  be  mure  expensive; 
the  embatiLmenii  across  v-  -a  and  low  grounds;  the 
aqueducts  over  rivers  and  .  ■  •  -es;  the  bridyen  for  carry- 
ing the  common  roads  ovet  .he  canal ;  and  the  locks  or 
steps  by  which  any  acclivity  is  ascended  by  the  canal, 
instead  of  attempting  its  reduction  by  cutting  or  pass- 
ing through  it  by  tunnel. 

The  supply  of  water  necessary  for  a  canal  which  is 
level  throf.ghout  its  course  is  small  in  compariHou  with 
tliut  of  one  pursuing  an  uneven  line.    When  there  is  a 
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common  level  of  surface,  the  only  expenditure  of  watef 
is  by  evaporation ;  but  when  the  level  is  various,  a  large 
loss  is  incurred  at  the  locks  in  raising  or  lowering  ves- 
sels. A  lock  is  a  portion  of  «he  canal  enclosed  by  fold- 
ing-doors, and  must  at  least  measure  the  length  of  a 
vessel.  If  a  vessel  is  to  be  raised  from  one  level  to 
another,  it  is  drawn  up  to  the  doors  of  the  lock,  and 
these  are  opened  to  admit  it.  Having  sailed  into  the 
lock,  the  doors  are  closed  behind  it,  and  it  is  now  in  a 
kind  of  prison,  from  which  there  is  no  apparent  escape. 
While  in  this  situation,  the  doors  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  lock,  which  retain  the  water  at  the  higher  level, 
are  slowly  opened,  and  admit  a  rush  of  the  liquid  mass, 
which  speedily  buoys  up  the  vessel,  and  allows  it  to 
sail  off  along  the  higher  level.  The  lock  is  not  imme- 
diately emptied,  but  remains  full  of  water,  and  is  there- 
fore ready  to  be  employed  in  letting  a  vessel  down. 
When  the  vessel  approaches,  and  is  fairly  within  the 
lock,  the  upper  doors  are  shut,  and  then  the  lower  doors 
are  opened:  by  this  means  the  vessel  is  carried  into  the 
lower  level  along  with  the  rush  of  liquid,  and  is  drawn 
on  its  course.  A  lockful  of  water  has  now  evidently 
been  shot  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  on  the  canivl, 
and  is  lost,  unless  required  for  lower  locks.  To  prevent 
inundation  of  the  banks  from  the  issuing  of  water  from 
the  locks,  waste  outlets  require  to  be  provided  at  cer- 
tain distances,  particularly  at  the  lower  termination  of 
the  line  of  canal.  The  provision  of  water  to  supply  the 
locks  is  ordinarily  from  an  artificial  lake  or  reservoir, 
which  is  established  near  the  highest  ground  in  the 
line;  and  the  smallest  possible  quantity  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  navigation  is  admitted  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  height  of  the  sluices,  banks,  and  dikes,  all  of 
which  are  affected  by  the  pressure  oi  an  increased  body 
of  water.     (See  Hydrostatics.) 

The  breadth  of  most  canals  varies  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet,  and  the  depth  from  four  to  six  feet.  If  the 
depth  of  water  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  vessels  from 
touching  the  bottom,  no  greater  volume  is  necessary, 
for  less  power  is  required  to  pull  a  boat  upon  a  shallow 
than  a  deep  water,  there  being  less  liquid  agitated  or 
displaced.  At  one  side  of  the  canal  a  narrow  road, 
called  the  towing-path,  is  constructed,  and  upon  this 
the  horses  which  drag  the  vessel  proceed.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  dragging-rope  is 
attached  to  the  vessel.  In  Holland,  it  is  the  practice  to 
attach  the  rope  to  near  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  to 
cause  it  to  proceed  over  the  outer  extremity  of  a  pole 
or  species  of  mast,  so  as  to  keep  it  considerably  above 
the  water,  and  prevent  its  friction  on  the  banks.  This 
is  not  attended  to  in  England,  where  the  rope  proceeds 
direct  from  the  bow  to  the  horse,  and,  except  when  in  a 
state  of  great  tension,  it  trails  along  the  bank  and  surface 
of  the  water.  In  either  case,  the  draujrht  of  the  horse 
is  exerted  with  a  loss  of  power ;  for  instead  of  being  a 
fair  draught  behind,  it  is  oblique,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  rope  slanting  to  the  vessel.  The  tendency  of  the 
draught  is  to  bring  the  boat  to  the  shore,  which  is 
counteracted  by  the  helm,  and  this  again  assists  in 
diminishing  the  general  amount  of  available  power. 

Throughout  the  canals  of  England  and  Scotland, 
or'y  one  horse  is  employed  to  drag  a  boat  loaded  to 
the  extent  of  from  fiity  to  seventy  tons  ;  and  with  this 
weight  dragging  after  it  in  a  manner  most  disadvan- 
tageous, it  will  travel  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half 
or  three  miles  an  hour.  That  one  horse  should  be 
capable  of  drawing  fifty  tons  of  goods  in  this  unexpen- 
sive manner,  gives  an  apparently  favourable  view  of 
canal  conveyance ;  but  laying  all  charges  out  of  the 
question,  the  slowness  of  the  motion,  and  consequently 
the  detention  of  goods  by  the  way,  is  a  drawback  of  the 
most  serious  nature,  and  in  reality  renders  canals 
almost  useless  for  the  transport  of  any  but  heavy  and 
raw  materials.  Latterly,  on  a  few  canals,  attempts 
have  been  successfully  made  to  run  '  swift  boats'  for 
passengers,  dravn  by  two  horses,  at  a  rate  of  seven  or 
eight  miles  per  hour;  but  as  these  vessels  are  run  at  a 
great  expense  fur  horse  power,  and  at  the  utmost  speed 
are  not  quicker  in  their  transit  than  stage-coaches,  it 
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May  t)e  expected  tliat  they  will  utterly  fail  in  competing 
with  railwaya. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  principal  ob- 
stacle to  the  use  of  steam-engines  on  board  canal-boats, 
is  the  injury  done  to  the  banks  by  the  action  of  the  water 
from  the  paddles.  This  obstacle  has  to  a  certaii.  de- 
gree been  overcome  by  t'le  use  of  one-paddled  boats — 
the  paddle  being  placed  in  the  line  of  the  boat's  keel ; 
and  also  by  the  application  of  the  Archimedean  screw 
propeller.  Still,  steam-dragging  is  by  no  means  gene- 
ral; and  canals,  as  a  superseded  idea,  do  not  now  much 
occupy  the  attention  of  engineers  and  inventors.  It 
has  also  been  proposed  to  lay  rails  along  the  towing- 
path,  and  employ  steam-drags ;  a  notion  somewhat 
superfluous  in  these  days,  when  it  would  be  quite  as 
economical  to  convert  the  path  into  a  railway  at  once, 
or  even  to  lay  dry  the  canal,  and  apply  its  course  to  a 
similar  purpose. 

One  of  the  largest  canals  in  Europe  is  that  which 
extends  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  River  Ai,  at 
Amsterdam,  by  which  vessels  are  enabled  to  reach  that 
city  by  a  direct  channel,  instead  of  sailing  round  by  the 
Zuyder  Zee.  This  ship  canal  was  begun  in  1819,  and 
finished  in  1825,  at  an  expense  of  £850,000.  Its 
length  is  nearly  52  English  miles;  its  breadth  125  feet 
at  the  surface,  and  38  feet  at  the  bottom ;  and  its  depth 
20  feet  9  inches.  Traversing  a  perfectly  flat  country, 
it  has  no  locks,  except  at  its  extremities,  and  is  of  such 
magnitude,  that  two  frigates,  or  the  largest  merchant 
vessels,  can  pass  each  other.  There  is  a  towing-path 
for  horses  on  each  side;  and  about  eighteen  hours  are 
required  to  perlbrm  the  voyage  from  Amsterdam  to 
the  ocean.  As  a  commercial  speculation,  the  canal 
yields  no  profit,  but  its  service  to  the  shipping  of  Am- 
sterdam is  incalculable,  and  without  it  the  town  must 
have  sunk  into  comparative  hisignificance. 

France  possesses  about  fifty  different  canals,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  importance  for  general  traffic. 
The  chief  canal  is  allowed  to  be  that  of  Briare,  called 
also  that  of  the  Loire  and  Seine.  It  was  completed  in 
1G42,  measures  34^  miles  in  length,  and  has  40  or  42 
locks.  The  width  is  25  feet  at  bottom.  By  this  canal 
Paris  receives  large  supplies  of  inland  produce.  The 
Canal  du  Midi,  or  Languedoc  Canal,  makes  a  communi- 
cation between  the  Mediterranean  at  the  city  of  Cette 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne, 
passing  through  the  province  of  Languedoc.  Altogether, 
there  are  nearly  1000  miles  of  canals  in  France. 

The  United  States  of  North  America  possess  upwards 
of  2500  miles  of  canals,  the  whole  of  which  have  been 
constructed  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  principal 
undertaking  of  this  kind  is  the  Erie  Canal,  which  unites 
the  river  Hudson  at  Albany  vntii  Lake  Erie  at  Huffalo, 
a  distance  of  363  miles.  Tlie  Miami  Canal,  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Lake  Erie,  which  rxtends  265  miles,  is  another 
great  undertaking;  and  there  are  a  number  of  other 
canals,  scarcely  less  important,  for  the  general  trafiic  of 
the  country.  The  lUdeau  Canal  in  Canada,  extending 
a  distance  of  160  miles,  from  the  Ottawa  (a  tributary 
of  the  St  Lawrence)  to  Lake  Superior,  is  a  stupendous 
undertaking,  and  will  ultimately  be  of  great  service  to 
the  trade  of  British  America. 

The  canals  of  Great  Britain  are  believed  to  extend 
to  an  aggregate  length  of  2400  miles.  The  greater  part 
are  in  the  midland  districts  of  England,  including  Lan- 
cashire, and  have  for  their  object  the  connection  of  the 
large  seats  of  manufacture  with  the  sea  on  both  sides 
of  the  island  and  with  the  Thames  at  London.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Canal,  connecting  the  Mersey  with  the 
Trent  and  Humber,  extends  93i  miles.  The  Birming- 
ham and  Worcester  connects  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal 
with  the  Severn,  The  Grand  Junction  connects  the 
Grand  Trunk  with  the  Thames,  Thus  the  four  great 
ports  of  the  kingdom — Loudon,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and 
Hull — are  connected  by  canals.  So  generally  are  these 
and  other  canals  spread  over  England,  that  it  is  sup- 
posed there  is  not  a  place  south  of  Durham  more  than 
fifteen  miles  from  water  communication.  The  trade  on 
tome  of  the  lines  of  canal,  sintc  the  iutroductiou  of 


railways,  hag  sunk  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  greatly 
to  the  loss  of  the  proprietors.  Ireland  has  about  300 
miles  of  canals,  inostly  government  undertakings,  and 
in  general  possesied  of  little  trade. 

Scotland  has  a  number  of  canals,  but  they  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  western  and  mid  district  of  the  country. 
That  which  possesses  the  largest  traffic  is  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal,  reaching  from  the  Clyde,  a  short  way 
above  Dumbarton,  to  the  Forth  at  Grangemouth.    This 
canal,  which  was  opened  in  1790,  and  affords  a  ready 
communication  for  small  vessels  between  the  east  and 
west  coast,  extends  39  miles  in  length ;  its  highest  level 
is  160  feet,  with  20  locks  on  the  eastern  acclivity  and 
19  on  the  western.    The  canal  is  connected  with  Glas- 
gow by  a  side  cut;  and  it  is  now  joined  by  the  Union 
Canal,  which  extends  from  near  its  eastern  extremity 
to  Edinburgh.     This  latter  canal  has  proved  a  poor 
commercial  speculat'  n,  but  has  been  of  great  service 
to  Edinburgh,  by  introducing  coal  at  a  cheap  rate  to 
the  city,  and  affording  an  exceedingly  convenient  means 
of  conveyance  for  goods  to  and  from  Glasgow.    The 
Caledonian  Canal  is  formed  in  a  great  measure  by  a 
chain  of  lakes,  stretching  across  the  country  from  In- 
verness on  the  east  to  Loch  Eil  on  the  west  coast,  a 
distance  of  69^  miles.    The  canal  part  is  20  feet  deep, 
50  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  120  feet  at  top,  which  affords 
a  passage  to  frigates  of  32  guns,  or  merchant  vessels 
of  a  similar  size.    This  great  canal  was  undertaken  as 
a  public  work  by  government ;  and  after  a  labour  of 
eighteen  years,  was  opened  in  1822,  having  then  cost 
£800,000,    It  possesses  13  locks  on  the  east,  and  12 
locks  on  the  west  coast,  the  highest  level  being  94  feet. 
By  this  canal  the  dangers  of  rounding  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island  by  the  Pentland  Firth  may  be 
avoided ;  but,  from  the  prejudices  of  seamen,  it  has 
never  been  much  used.    As  a  means  of  allowing  steam- 
boats to  run  between   the  Clyde  and  Inverness,  the 
canal  has  been  of  considerable  public  service. 


RAILWAYS. 

Before  the  practice  of  steam  navigation  had  attained 
that  degree  of  improvement  which  it  now  possesses,  a 
not  less  wonderful  mode  of  travelling  by  steam  power 
on  land  had  come  into  use;  wherefore,  during  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  infinitely  greater 
improvements  in  the  means  of  locomotion  have  been 
discovered  and  brought  into  practical  operation  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  than  had  ever  p"wiously  been 
known.  To  understand  and  value  the  application  of 
steam  power  to  land  travelling,  we  must  advert  to  the 
subject  of  draught  on  common  roads. 

There  exist  three  obstacles  to  the  rapid  motion  of 
carriages — terrestrial  attraction,  the  atmosphere,  and 
friction.  By  no  human  power  can  the  two  former  be 
removed,  but  the  latter  can  be  so  far  modified  as  to 
form  little  or  no  opposition.  On  all  common  roads,  no 
matter  how  well  they  may  be  constructed,  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  roughness  which  it  is  impossible  to 
remove,  and  this  causes  so  great  a  friction,  that  to  over- 
conie  it,  nmch  of  the  drawing  power  is  consumed  with- 
out advancing  the  carriage.  On  some  roads,  the  plan 
of  laying  down  continuous  lines  or  tramways  of  smooth 
pavement  for  the  wheels  to  roll  over  ha»  been  resorted 
to,  but  has  never  been  found  generally  answerable,  not 
only  in  consequence  of  the  great  expense  of  construc- 
tion, but  because  drivers  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
keep  their  vehicles  upon  it. 

The  draught  of  a  horse  upon  a  macadamised  road 
may  be  estimated  at  fifteen  hundredweight,  walking  at 
an  ordinary  pace,  and  for  several  hours  continuously. 
Particularly  strong  horses  may  habitually  draw  twenty 
or  twenty-two  hundredweight,  but  to  cause  them  to 
pull  to  that  amount  is  not  economical.  Allowing,  how- 
ever, that  all  horses  can  draw  a  ton  weight,  that  is  a 
small  amount  of  draught  in  relation  to  great  purposes 
of  commerce;  and  the  speed  at  which  the  fleetest  horse 
can  travel,  when  drawing  a  weight  after  it,  though 
perhaps  ten  miles  an  hour,  is  unsuitable  for  the  rapid 
transit  of  passengers  on  long  journeys.     To  drag  a 
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mail  coach  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of 
about  400  milei,  in  43  hours,  which  was  reckoned  a 
good  speed,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  four  horses,  and 
to  change  these  every  eight  miles  on  an  average;  thus 
200  horses  were  required  for  the  performance  of  the 
whole  journey.  Having  attained  this  rate  of  locomo- 
tion, by  improvements  on  roads,  carriitges,  and  in  tho 
breed  of  horses,  nothing  more  could  be  done,  iijome- 
thing  new  required  to  be  devised. 

The  idea  of  employing  steam  power  to  drag  car- 
riages over  common  roads,  and  thus  save  a  large  out- 
lay for  horses,  besides  accomplishing  a  greater  speed, 
was  suggested  by  various  enterprising  minds,  but  to  its 
practical  application  there  were,  and  are,  many  serious 
objections.  Independently  of  the  ordinary  and  unavoid- 
able roughness  of  common  roads,  all  highways  are  less 
or  more  uneven ;  because  to  construct  them  upon  a 
perfect  level  tliroughout,  would  be  attended  witli  an  ex- 
pense which  the  tolls  from  any  traihc  could  not  sustain. 
The  general  unevenuess  of  roads,  therefore,  causes 
a  great  loss  of  drawing  power.  In  these  circumstances, 
it  is  evident  that,  for  the  avoidance  of  friction  and 
economising  of  forces,  au  entii'ely  new  species  of  road 
required  to  be  contrived.  This  important  desideratum 
is  tnuud  in  the  invention  of  railways.  The  design  of  a 
railway  is  to  furnish  a  hard,  smooth,  and  unchanging 
surface  for  wheels  to  roll  upon.  No  provision,  as 
respects  sniuothuess,  is  required  for  any  part  of  the 
path,  except  the  narrow  lines  which  are  immediately 
fj  come  under  the  rim  of  the  wheels.  Accordingly,  it 
is  sufficient  to  provide  two  rows  or  lines  of  strong  and 
straight  iron  rails;  that  is,  long  slips  of  iron,  about 
two  inches  in  thickness,  and  four  or  six  inches  deep. 
These  rails,  laid  in  two  parallel  lines,  to  suit  the  width 
of  a  carriage,  are  raised  a  littlo  above  the  general  level 
of  tho  ground,  being  placed  neatly  end  to  end,  and 
secured  by  bolts  or  trenails  to  blocks  of  wood  or  stone 
at  short  intervals.  Such  is  the  very  simple  contrivance 
of  a  railway,  or  chemin  de  ftr  (road  of  iron),  as  it  is 
culled  by  our  French  neighbours,  Uy  the  establish- 
ment of  railways,  a  way  was  opened  for  the  adaptation 
of  steam  power  to  locomotion,  and  now,  as  is  well  known, 
that  has  come  generally  into  use. 

The  earliest  railway  of  which  there  is  any  account 
wa,]  one  constructed  near  Xewcoutle-upon-'lyne.  In 
Roger  North's  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  North,  he  says  that 
at  this  place,  in  1(>76,  the  coals  were  conveyed  from  the 
mines  to  the  banks  of  the  river, '  by  laying  rails  of  tim- 
ber exactly  straight  and  parallel ;  and  bulky  carts  were 
made,  with  four  rollers  fitting  those  rails,  whereby  the 
carriage  was  made  so  easy,  that  one  horse  could  draw 
four  or  five  chaldrons  of  coal.*  One  hundred  years 
aftenvards,  about  1776,  Mr  Curr  constructed  an  iron 
railway  at  the  Sheffield  colliery.  The  rails  were  sup- 
ported by  wooden  sleepers,  to  which  they  were  nailed. 
In  1797,  JV(r  Bams  adopted  stone  supports  in  a  railway 
leading  from  the  Lawson  main  oolliery  to  the  Tync, 
near  Newcastle;  and  in  lUOO,  Mr  Outram  made  use 
of  them  in  a  railway  at  Little  Eaton,  in  Derbyshire. 
Twenty-five  years  afterwards,  this  8|>ecics  of  road  was 
successfully  mlopted  on  a  public  thoroughfare  for  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  and  passengers;  namely, 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Ilailway,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  102*>,  and  was  tho  first  on  which  this  experi- 
ment wa*  made  with  success.  From  that  time,  accord- 
ingly, a  new  and  wuudroui  era  commenced  in  the 
history  of  inland  conveyance. 

It  i«  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  eurly  prac- 
tisers  of  railway  conveyance  could  not  imagine  that  a 
carriage,  moved  by  steam  power,  could  proceed  along 
the  rails  without  the  aid  of  toothed  wheels  and  a  rack; 
and  to  overcome  this  imaginary  difficulty,  no  small  de- 
gree of  ezpeuso  and  labour  was  fruitlessly  incurred. 
About  the  year  11)1.5,  Mr  Ulackett  of  \Vylam,  near 
Newca«tle,  effectually  proved,  by  repeated  experiments, 
that  the  adhoaive  power  of  the  wheels  on  the  rails  was 
at  all  times  sufficient  to  cause  a  progressive  motion  in 
an  engine,  with  a  tntin  of  loaded  carriages,  upon  a  rail- 
way either  level  or  with  a  uuull  aocliyity.    Imiwrtant 


08  was  this discorery,  fifteen  yearselapsed  before  steam 
locomotives  were  iHtablished,  This  great  triumph  of 
art  occurred  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Ilailway  on  the  I,5th  of  Sep- 
tember 1)130,  since  which  period  railways  have  spread 
to  all  populous  parts  of  the  country. 

Simple  as  is  the  idea  of  a  railway,  a  prodigious  ex- 
pense is  necessarily  incurred  in  bringing  it  into  prac- 
tical operation.  All  inequalities  of  surface  in  the  ground 
must  be  removed ;  low  parts  must  be  tilled  up  by  em- 
bankments, high  parts  must  be  reduced,  eminences, 
which  it  would  be  impolitic  to  level,  must  be  perforated 
by  tunnels — the  whole  route  being  brought  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  a  level.  Besides,  the  land  over  which  it  is 
to  proceed  nmst  be  purchased  frequently  at  an  exorbi- 
tant cost;  and  the  preliminary  expense  of  overcoming 
petty  opposition,  and  procuring  an  act  of  parliament  to 
establish  the  line,  xometimes  amounts  to  as  much  as 
£2000  per  mile.  An  entire  charge  of  £30,000  per  mile 
has  been  considered  a  moderate  outlay  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  in  Britain, 

No  long  line  of  railway  that  has  yet  been  formed  is 
perfectly  level  throughout,  but  the  acclivity  is  seldom 
more  than  one  foot  per  mile,  and  this  does  not  produce 
any  retardation,  which  it  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  obviate  by  an  excess  of  expenditure.  Every 
lino,  also,  is  curved,  or  bent  from  a  truly  r!..-aight 
direction,  at  various  places  in  its  course ;  and  this  is 
another  evil  which  it  is  necessary  to  tolerate  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  rather  than  avoid  by  ineconomical  outlay. 
For  the  reasons  now  stated,  nearly  all  railways  are 
neither  perfectly  straight  nor  perfectly  level;  and  so  far 
as  such  is  the  case,  there  is  a  loss  of  power  in  drawing 
vehicles  along  them.  Yet  in  the  most  disadvantageous 
known  circumstances,  the  railways  are  so  comparatively 
smooth,  and  suitable  for  transit,  that  they  allow  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  total  absence  of  friction.  It  is 
deserving  of  notice  that  the  absence  of  friction  in  rail- 
ways is  advantageous  not  only  for  the  saving  of  power, 
but  the  saving  of  painful  sensations  to  the  traveller. 
Tho  suffering  usually  endured  in  ordinary  modes  of 
land  conveyance  is  that  which  chiefly  arises  from  fne- 
tion.  Friction  is  the  grand  evil  to  be  overcome.  Prac- 
tically, in  locomotion  upon  railways,  a  certain  amount 
of  friction  is  required  between  the  wheels  and  the  rails, 
to  cause  adhesion,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  the 
ordinary  roughness  of  the  iron, 

Jiails.  —  The  iron  trackway  on  whi(!h  the  carriages 
run  is  fomied  of  iron  rails,  mode  in  lengths  neatly  fitted 
together  at  the  ends,  and  secured  to  the  ground  by  con- 
trivances about  to  be  described.  Some  time  ago  cast- 
iron  rails  were  used,  but  now  those  of  wrought-iron 
are  almost  always  adopted  ;  and  the  old  flsh.belUud 
rail  is  superseded  by  that  whose  depth  or  profile  is  the 
same  throughout.  The  cross  section  of  a  rail  appears 
somewhat  in  tho  fonu  of  the  letter  T,  the  broadest 
surface  being  that  on  which  th-.  carriage-wheels  run. 
'  Sleepers,'  made  gonerully  of  larch  or  oak,  are  laid 
acroiu  the  line  at  certain  intervals;  and  on  each  end  of 
theso  sleepers  'iron-chairs'  are  fixed,  into  a  slit  or 
opening  in  which  the  rail  is  interted,  and  mode  fast  by 
wood  or  iron  wc<lge3,  Tho  chairs  aro  fastened  to  the 
sleepers  by  in)ii  bolts  or  trciuiils,  and  in  some  instances 
by  iron  screws.  Instead  of  wooden  sleepers,  stone 
blocks  aro  sometimes  used;  but  these  produce  a  jolting 
motion,  at  once  disagreeable  to  the  traveller  and  inju- 
rious to  the  mechanism  of  the  carriage,  and  are  conse- 
quently falling  into  disuse.  In  one  or  two  cases,  the 
rails  have  been  laid  upon  continuous  beams  of  wood, 
which  are  held  securely  in  their  place  by  cross-beams, 
the  whole  forming  a  compact  but  expensive  framework. 
The  railway  between  Newcastle  and  Nortii  Shields  is 
laid  upon  this  principle,  and  is  one  of  the  smoothest 
and  most  agreeable  lines  in  the  kingdom — being  re- 
markably free  from  noise  and  jolting. 

In  Hri<-\in,  two  gauges  have  been  adopted  for  the 
distance  between  the  rails—  -respectively  known  as  the 
broad  and  nan'oio  gaugu.  The  broad  gauge,  first  fol- 
lowed on  the  Great  Western  line,  is  seven  luet  between 
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tfbQ  rniUi  the  narrow,  moat  ooramonly  profened,  iaonly 
fouifeet  eight  inchee.  Frequent  mid  soinewhat  angry 
discussions  betweeu  the  suppoi  era  of  the  diifercnt 
gauges  buTa  taken  place.  It  iis  ere  needless  to  enter 
upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  cither :  each  possesses 
its  advantages ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  lines  in 
the  island  were  of  the  same  breadth,  so  that  in  the 
eveut  of  their  being  joined  together,  one  breadth  of 
looomotiTe  and  carriage  could  traverse  the  whole. 
Already  the  difference  of  gau^e  has  been  felt  as  an 
inconvenience,  us  the  two  species  are  now  in  junction, 
luquiring,  both  for  passengers  and  goods,  a  change  of 
cu'riage,  with  all  its  trouble  and  delay.  With  a  view 
to  remedy  the  evil,  engineers  are  now  devising  methods 
of  transfer,  but  as  yet  with  very  partial  success. 

Sidiugs, — As  on  most  railways  the  different  trains 
run  at  different  degrees  of  speed — such  as  the  '  express ' 
faster  than  the  mail,  the  '  mail '  faster  than  the  common 
passenger  train,  and  this,  again,  faster  than  the  goods 
or  luggage  wagons — provision  must  be  made  to  enable 
all  the  trains  to  traverse  the  line  when  necessary,  yet 
to  allow  the  fast  to  pass  the  ulow  at  certain  points  of 
the  joumcy.  This  is  effected  by  tuni-outs,  or  sidings, 
which  are  placed  at  certain  convenient  parts  of  the 
line,  and  are  made  by  means  of  a  movable  or  twitck-rail 
at  the  angle  where  the  tuni-out  track  branches  from 
the  main  one.  This  rail  is  two  or  three  feet,  more 
or  less,  in  length,  and  one  end  may  be  moved  over  that 
angle,  and  laid  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  niaut  track, 
or  the  turn-out  track.  The  switch-rail  is  usually  moved 
hy  a  hoiid-lever,  and  wherever  it  in  placed,  requires  the 
constant  duty  of  an  attendant. 

Carnages — Whcds. — The  principal  consideration  iu 
regard  to  the  construction  of  carriages,  relates  to  their 
bearings  on  the  axle  and  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  The  rule 
given  by  Mr  Wood  as  to  the  bearing  on  the  axle  is,  that 
in  order  to  produce  the  least  friction,  the  breadth  of  the 
bearing  should  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  axle  at 
the  place  of  bearing.  This  diameter  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  weight  to  be  can'icd;  and  the  breadth  of 
the  bearing  will  occordingly  vary  with  it.  In  order  to 
keep  the  wheels  fairly  on  the  rails,  they  are  furnished 
with  thin  edges,  which  dip  on  the  outside;  these /anc/es 
are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth.  The  mid  wheels 
of  locomotives  are  now  made  without  flanges,  but  the 
fore  and  hind  pair  require  flanges  of  rather  more  than 
usual  depth.  Wheels  of  large  diameter  move  with 
greater  ease  over  the  tails  than  those  which  are  small, 
because  the  large  ones,  in  this  as  in  all  similar  cases, 
have  more  power  in  overcoming  obstacles.  Yet  there  is 
a  proper  medium  in  the  dimensions  of  wheels.  Large 
wheels  are  inconvenient  in  point  of  height,  and  are  apt 
to  produce  a  rocking  motion.  It  would  appear  that 
the  most  suitable  diameter  for  the  wagon  or  carriage 
wheels  is  from  two  and  a-half  to  three  feet,  which  is 
the  usual  size.  The  wheels  of  locomotives  vary  in  dia- 
meter, but  are  generally  from  four  to  six  feet.  In  an 
excursion  on  one  of  the  English  railways,  when  the  train 
was  at  its  maximum  speed,  the  tire  of  one  of  the  loco- 
motive wheels  flew  ofl',  and  caused  uiuch  damage;  and 
in  consequence  of  this,  means  have  been  taken  for 
securing  the  malleable  iron  tire  round  the  wheels. 

Carriages  ore  usually  divided  into  throe  classes — 
first,  second,  and  third.  The  first  are  covered,  and  re- 
semble three  coach  bodies  united.  Each  compartment 
is  double-seated,  the  seats  being  separated  by  cushioned 
arms  or  supportei-s,  thus  preventing  the  passengers 
crowding  one  another.  The  whole  ulterior  is  lined, 
cushioned,  carpeted,  and  lighted;  presents  as  much 
elegance,  and  aflbrds  as  much  luxurious  ease,  as  any 
nobleman's  carriage.  The  second-class  carriages — origi- 
nally  very  \iucomfortable  concerns — are  now  covered, 
and  provided  with  windows,  and  on  some  lines  are  fur- 
nished, like  the  first-class,  with  lamps,  and  soft  cushions 
for  seats.  These  are  not  divided  into  compartments, 
but  are  calculated  to  hold,  without  crowding,  from  four 
to  six  passengers  on  each  side.  The  third-class  car- 
riages were  originally  quite  open,  and  in  some  cases 
ijjjtirely  V.PproV}»lstl  W»^U  B?»tsj  but  now  the  piw!i.«»- 


mentaty  third-olaes — so  called  iW>m  companies  bein^ 
obliged  to  run  them  by  act  of  parliament — are  vet'j' 
comfortable  conveyances,  infinitely  superior  to  the  out- 
side seat  of  a  mail  or  stage-coach.  They  are  covered, 
and  furnished  with  seats  and  windows. 

To  lessen  the  amount  of  concussion  between  the  car- 
riages, each  is  provided  at  back  and  front  with  'buffers' 
— that  is,  cushioned  steel-rods  which  act  upon  springs, 
the  springs  in  each  case  being  made  to  resist  a  high 
degree  of  pressure.    To  diminish  the  noise  arising  from 
the  wheels,  it  has  been  proposed  to  encloee  them  in 
coses  of  zinc,  and  fill  the  spaces  between  the  spokes 
with  sawdust :  a  mode  which  is  said  to  be  effectual, 
but  seldom  if  ever  adopted  in  practice.    To  prevent 
oscillation  during  high  rates  of  speed,  various  plana 
have  been  proposed ;  but  none,  we  believe,  so  efficient 
as  well-balanced  and  well-constructed  wheels  and  car- 
riages.   Another  recent  improvement  is  the  sheltering 
of  the  guards  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  do  their  duty  with  greater 
cfliciency;  but  means  are  still  wanted  by  which  the 
guards  or  the  passengers  may  communicate  readily  with 
the  engineer  in  cases  of  accident.     There  is  great  room, 
indeed,  for   improvement    in  the   *  passenger  transit 
department;'  and  we  are  happy  to  observe,  from  the 
introduction  of  *  pleasure,'  *  invalid,'  and  other  car- 
riages, that  some  of  the  first-clnss  lines  seem  alive  to 
this  subject. 

Curvaturii. — The  cun'atures  in  the  line  of  rail-i 
wn^\  present  some  obstructions,  since  the  axles  of  the 
car  iind  wagons  being  usually  fixed  finnly  to  the 
frames,  every  bend  of  the  tracks  must  evidently  cause 
some  lateral  rubbing  or  pressure  of  the  wheel"  upon 
the  rails,  which  will  occasion  an  increased  friction,  if 
the  wheels  are  fixed  to  the  axles,  so  that  both  must 
revolve  togetlier,  according  to  the  mode  of  construction 
hitherto  most  usually  adopted  in  passing  a  curve,  the 
wheel  that  moves  on  the  outside  or  longest  rail  must 
be  slided  over  whatever  distance  it  exceeds  the  length 
of  the  other  rail,  in  case  both  wheels  roll  on  rims  of  the 
same  diameter.  This  is  an  obstruction  presented  by 
almost  every  railway,  since  it  is  rarely  practicable  to 
nmke  such  a  road  straight.  The  smallest  curvature 
that  is  allowable  should  not  be  less  than  a  radius  of 
300  feet.  In  going  round  a  height,  the  radius  should 
on  no  account  be  so  small  as  this,  in  order  that  the 
engine-drivers  may  have  a  clear  look-out  a-head,  and 
so  prevent  collisions  and  overtakings  on  the  road.  An- 
other point  to  be  observed  is  the  proper  elevating  of  the 
outer  rail  at  any  sudden  curvature,  in  order  to  prevent 
as  much  as  possible  the  centrifugal  or  tangential  ten- 
dency of  the  train  to  escape  from  the  line. 

Inclined  Planes. — Where  the  inclination  of  the  road 
is  greater  than  that  for  which  the  ordinary  power  is 
calculated,  the  ascent  nmst  be  effected  by  means  of  an 
additional  power,  the  amount  of  which  can  be  readily 
computed,  since  in  those  parts  no  additional  friction 
of  the  cars  or  wheels  is  to  be  provided  for,  and  only 
the  additional  resistance  arising  from  gravity  is  to  be 
overcome.  If,  for  instance,  the  additional  inclination 
is  one  in  ninety-six,  or  fifty -five  feet  in  a  mile,  the 
additional  power  must  be  to  the  weight  as  one  to 
ninety-six,  or  as  fifty-five  to  the  number  of  feet  in  a 
mile — namely,  52UU.  In  descending  planes  so  nmch 
inclined  that  the  gravity  would  move  the  carriagea  too 
rapidly  for  safety,  the  velocity  is  checked  by  means  of 
a  break,  which  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  same 
curvature  as  the  rim  of  a  set  of  the  wheels,  upon  which 
the  break  is  pressed  by  means  of  a  lever,  so  adjusted,  as 
to  be  within  reach  of  the  conductor  in  his  position  on 
the  carriage.  Very  powerful  breaks  are  occasionally 
applied  (by  wheel  and  screw)  to  separate  trucks — 
these  trucks  being  made  of  iron,  very  heavily  loaded^ 
and  placed  by  way  of  drag  in  the  rear  of  the  train.  , 
In  some  tunnels  the  incline  is  so  great,  that  stfiv 
tionary  engines  are  employed  to  drag  np  the  traint,' 
either  by  means  of  an  endless  chain,  or  by  wire  ropca 
of  a  peculiar  formation.  An  invention,  however,  has 
W^^tly  been  p»t9»ted  by  an  AmericAn  engineer  fov 
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enabling  locouotiveB  to  ascend  ateep  inclines  with  their 
UBUftl  load,  and  which  bids  fair  to  be  of  cxteneive 
utility.  On  the  inclined  plane  within  the  usual  line  of 
rails  a  second  lii.e  is  laid  down,  and  at  regular  dis- 
tances in  this  euc'.osed  line  are  laid  small  cross  rollers. 
Beneath  the  locomotive  employed  to  dreg  the  train  is 
placed  a  contrivance  of  a  peculiar  nature.  This  con- 
sists of  what  may  be  termed  an  *  Archimedean  screw,' 
which  is  worked  by  the  engine.  On  arriving  at  the 
incline,  by  a  very  ingenious  arrangement,  the  wheels  of 
the  locomotive  are  completely  lifted  up  from  the  out- 
side rails,  and  at  the  same  time  the  *  screw'  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  line  of  rollers— the  whole  weight  of 
the  engine  resting  on  this  line.  By  putting  the  engine 
in  motion,  the  screw  revolves,  and  by  working  between 
these  rollers,  drags  the  train  to  the  summit)  on  arriving 
at  which,  the  screw  is  '  taken  out  of  gear.'    The  engine 


rests  on  the  outside  rails,  and  once  more  proceeds  on  its 
journey.  The  whole  operation  is  done  in  a  remarkably 
short  space  of  time,  and  is  so  efficient,  that  inclines  so 
steep  as  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  most  powerful 
engines  by  the  ordinary  way,  are  surmounted  with 
apparent  ease  and  facility. 

Zocomotivea,^Witb'm  the  last  few  years,  very  consi- 
derable improvements  have  been  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  locomotive  engines  by  which  the  draught 
of  the  trains  of  carriages  is  effected.  Originally,  the 
locomotive  was  placed  upon  four  wheels,  the  two  front 
ones  being  smaller  than  those  behind.  Now  six  wheels 
are  usually  employed,  the  front  and  hind  pair  being 
smaller  than  those  in  the  middle,  these  middle  ones 
being  the  wheels  upon  which,  by  the  actioJi  of  cranks 
from  the  engine,  the  wliole  mass  is  propelled.  Ah 
may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  engraving,  which  repre- 


sents a  railway  train,  the  locomotive  consists  of  a  long 
iron  barrel  or  cylinder  suppo.ied  by  six  wheels,  with  a 
chimney  rising  in  front,  and  affording  standing  space 
behind  for  the  engineer,  who  conducts  and  regulates 
the  machine.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  minute 
account  of  this  wonderful  apparatus,  which  has  been 
already  explained  I'.nder  The  Steam-Enoinf.  :  sufBce  it 
to  say,  that  the  end  of  the  barrel-like  object  next  the 
engineer  consists  of  a  furnace  or  iire-box,  and  the  heat 

generated  in  it  by  the  consumption  of  coke  is  con- 
ucted  thenoe  through  a  great  number  of  tubes  in  the 
cylinder,  and  finally  escapes  at  the  chimney.  The 
cylinder,  in  which  the  water  is  boiled,  and  steam  gene- 
rated, is  sheltered  from  the  external  air  by  a  case;  and 
by  receiving  the  action  of  heat  from  so  many  tubes 
passing  through  it,  the  steam  h  rapidly  generated  for 
*he  use  of  the  engine.  The  engine  lies  horizontally 
beneath  the  chimney,  and  in  such  a  position,  as  to  per- 
mit the  working  of  the  piston  upon  the  crank  of  the 
axle  of  the  middle  set  of  wheels.  By  means  of  lever 
handles  affecting  tbe  mechanism,  the  engineer  can  at 
pleasure  produce  cr  stop  the  motion  as  effectually,  and 
much  more  readih ,  than  a  coach-driver  could  set  off  or 
arrest  the  progress  of  his  horses. 

Immediately  behind  the  locomotive  is  a  carriage  called 
the  tender,  which  is  loaded  with  a  supply  of  fuel,  and  a 
tank  round  its  sides  containing  water.  The  weight  of 
a  locomotive,  supplied  with  its  proper  quantity  of  water 
and  fuel,  is  about  twelve  tons.  The  tender,  when  filled 
with  water  and  fuel,  weighs  seven  tons :  it  can  carry 
700  gallons  of  water,  and  eight  hundredweight  of  coke 
forms  a  sufficient  supply  for  a  trip  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  miles  with  an  onlinaiy  load.  The  average  cost  of 
a  locomotive  is  about  XI 700  (though,  during  the  late 
railway  mania,  it  rose  so  high  as  £2100),  and  it  seldom 
wears  longer  than  two  years  without  undergoing  a  very 
extensive  repair.  On  the  Oreat  Western  Kailway, 
which  is  of  unusual  .'ireadth  of  track  (the  broad  gauge), 
the  locomotives  are  much  larger  and  more  powerful. 
Ordinary  locomotives  evaporate  seventy  -  seven  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  hour,  but  those  on  the  Great  Western 
evaporate  abc  it  200  cubic  feet.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  evaporatir  i  of  one  cubic  foot  per  hour,  produces  a 
gross  mechanical  force  of  nearly  two  horse  power;  con- 
sequently, tc  scertain  the  power  of  a  loccmotivc,  we 
must  multiply  by  two  the  number  of  cubic  feet  which 
it  evaporates  per  hour.  In  common  circumstances,  an 
ordinary-sized  locomotive  exerts  a  power  of  150  horses, 
and  a  larger  one  exerts  a  ])ower  of  400  horses.  To 
estimate  this  degree  of  force,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect 
that  a  horse  upon  a  common  road  cannot  draw  for  any 
length  of  tim?  nmre  than  fifteun  hundredweight,  while 
on  a  railway  it  will  pull  with  equal  ease  ten  tons,  being 
thirteen  times  the  amount.  We  may  now,  therefore, 
compute  thnt  the  power  of  a  locomotive  such  as  is 
4U 


usually  employed,  is  equal  to  a  draught  of  1500  tons. 
With  this  weight  to  drag,  however,  only  a  slow  motion 
is  obtainable ;  and  to  procure  the  necessary  speed  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  per  hour,  the  load 
must  be  proportionally  diminished.  Something  must 
also  be  allowed  for  the  difficulty  of  ascending  inclined 
planes.  A  weight  of  from  100  to  150  tons  is  considered 
a  fair  load  for  a  locomotive  to  draw;  but  it  is  seldom 
more  than  sixty  to  seventy  tons.  The  following  ex- 
periments on  the  power  of  draught  were  made  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  in  lli.32: — 

'  On  Saturday  the  6th  of  May,  the  engine  called 
the  Victory  took  20  wagons  of  merchandise,  weighing 
gross  92  tons  19  cwt.  1  qr.,  together  with  the  tender 
containing  fuel  and  water,  of  the  weight  of  which  there 
is  no  account,  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  (30  miles), 
in  1  hour  34  minutes  45  seconds.  The  train  stopped 
to  take  in  water  half-way  for  10  minutes,  not  included 
in  the  above-mentioned  time.  On  the  inclined  plane 
rising  1  in  96,  and  extending  1^  mile,  the  engine  was 
assisted  by  another  engine  called  the  Samson,  and 
the  ascent  waa  performed  in  9  minutes.  At  starting, 
the  fireplace  was  well  filled  with  coke,  and  the  coke 
supplied  to  the  tender  accurately  weighed.  On  arriving 
at  Manchester,  the  fireplace  was  again  filled,  and  the 
coke  remaining  in  the  tender  weighed.  The  consump- 
tion was  found  to  amount  to  929  lbs.  net  weight, 
being  at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  a  pound  per  ton  per 
mile.  Speed  on  the  level  was  18  miles  an  hour;  on  a 
fall  of  4  feet  in  a  mile,  21^  miles  an  hour;  fall  of  <S 
feet  in  a  mile,  25^  miles  an  hour;  on  the  rise  over 
Chatmoss,  ft  feet  in  a  mile,  17^  miles  an  hour;  nn  level 
ground  shelteretl  from  the  vrind,  20  miles  an  hour.  The 
wind  was  moderate,  but  direct  ahead.  The  working 
wheels  slipped  three  times  on  Chatmoss,  and  the  train 
was  retarded  from  two  to  three  minutes. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  engine  called  the  Sanisoii 
(weighing  10  tons  2  cwt.,  with  14-inch  cylinders  and 
16-i'ich  stroke;  wheels  4  feet  6  inches  diameter,  botli 
pairs  being  worked  by  the  engine;  steam  50  lbs.  pres- 
sure, 1 30  tubes)  was  attached  to  50  wagons  laden  with 
merchandise;  net  weight  about  150  tons;  gross  weight, 
including  wagons,  223  tons  6  cwt.  The  tender  weighed 
7  tons,  making  a  gross  load  (including  the  engine)  of 
240  tons  It  cwt.  The  engine  with  this  load  travelled 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  (30  miles)  in  2  hours 
.•vnd  40  minutes,  exclusive  of  delays  upon  the  road  for 
watering,  &c.;  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  12  miles  an 
hour.  The  speed  varied  according  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  road.  Upon  a  level,  it  was  12  miles  an  hour; 
upon  a  descent  of  6  feet  in  a  mile,  it  was  16  miles  an 
hour;  upon  a  rise  of  8  feet  in  a  mile,  it  was  about  9 
niilei>  an  hour.  The  weather  was  calm,  the  rails  very 
wet;  but  the  wheels  did  not  slin,  erf.n  in  the  slowest 
epeed,  except  at  starting,  the  rails  being  at  that  place 
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wiled  »nd  greasy  with  the  slime  and  dirt  to  which  they 
are  always  exposed  at  the  stations.  The  coke  consumed 
in  this  journey,  exclusive  of  what  was  raised  in  getting 
up  the  steam,  was  1762  lbs.,  being  at  the  rate  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  per  ton  per  mile.' 

General  Appearance  and  Management. — In  America 
and  Bel^um,  most  lines  consist  of  but  one  track ;  in 
Great  Britain  all  possess  two  tracks,  suitable  for  trains 
going  in  oppositg  directions,  besides  which  there  are 
tum-ofTs  or  sidings,  at  which  quick-going  trains  may 
pass  tho'w  of  slower  motion.  At  certain  convenient 
points  along  the  line  there  are  station-houses,  at  which 
the  trains  stop  to  take  up  and  set  down  passengers,  and 
there  is  no  stoppage  at  any  other  place.  On  most  of 
the  lines  there  are  slow  trains,  taking  goods  and  second- 
class,  or  an  inferior  kind  of  carriages;  and  fast  trains, 
taking  o>'ly  first  and  second-class  carriages:  some  lines 
also  havi.  mail  trains,  which  proceed  at  more  than 
usual  sp^el,  and  taking  only  first-class  carriages,  stop 
at  fewer  places  by  the  way.  '  Express '  trains  are  now 
daily  seen  on  most  of  the  lines :  they  carry  only  a 
limited  number  of  passengers,  and  stop  only  for  water 
— seldom  taking  up  or  setting  down  a  passenger  except 
at  very  important  stations.  These  express  trains  run 
at  a  most  astonishing  speed,  usually  from  fifty  to 
sixty  miles  an  hour.  Generally,  the  fares  charged  for 
transmission  are  higher  than  they  need  be  :  a  common 
charge  is  at  the  ratt  of  3d.  per  mile  for  each  passenger 
in  a  first-class  carriage;  but  it  is  understood  that  lower 
rates  would  create  more  than  a  compensatory  amount 
of  traffic.  In  the  parliamentary  carriage  trains,  the 
highest  rate  allowed  is  one  penny  per  mile — a  great 
boon  indeed  to  the  poorer  classes  of  society. 

There  are  certain  excellences  in  the  arrangements 
of  all  the  railways  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
Each  line,  being  the  property  of  a  private  association, 
is  secluded  from  one  end  to  the  other  from  the  intru- 
sion of  the  public;  and  therefore  no  jostling  or  confu- 
sion takes  place  either  upon  entering  or  leaving  the 
carriages.  The  rails  of  one  line,  likewise,  join  those  of 
another,  oy  which  means  carriages  generally  procer^d 
onwards,  without  changing  passengers  or  luggage,  A 
carriage  in  which  passengers  take  their  seats  at  London 
can  go  straight  on  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  very  shortly 
oven  to  Aberdeen.  The  extraordinary  magnitude  of 
the  railway  undertakings  has  enabled  the  directors  to 
organise  rules  which  could  never  be  enforced  in  the 
iiTCgular  scramble  of  stage-coaching.  It  is  customary 
to  dress  the  subordinate  functionaries  on  all  the  lines 
in  a  uniform  resembling  that  of  the  London  police — 
each  man  having  his  number  inscribed  in  figures  on 
some  part  of  his  dress;  so  that  if  any  one  be  guilty  of 
incivility  or  inattention,  he  can  be  easily  reported  to 
his  superiors.  There  is  one  pleasing  peculiarity  in  the 
arrangement  which  is  entitled  to  the  highest  com- 
mendation :  it  is  the  rule  that  no  officer  shall  on  any 
account  take  a  fee  from  passengers,  on  pain  of  instant 
dismissal.  Those  who  imagine  that  fees  to  guards, 
coachmen,  or  waiters,  are  requisite  to  insure  civility, 
will  be  surprised  to  find  that  railway  attendants  are 
infinitely  more  polite  and  attentive  than  their  brethren 
of  the  coach  conveyances.  This  in  itself  gives  tra- 
velling by  railway  a  great  superiority  over  all  other 
modes  of  public  conveyance.  On  all  the  lines  there  are 
waiting-rooms  both  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  dif- 
ferent stations;  and  on  some  there  are  large  and  com- 
modious houses  of  entertainment  at  the  termini,  wliere 
meals  stand  ready  prepared  for  the  passengers. 

Passengers  who  make  the  journey  for  the  first  time 
by  the  mail  train  on  the  great  lines  of  England,  will  be 
amused  by  observing  a  travelling  post-office  in  the 
string  of  carriages.  This  'Grand  Northern  Railway 
Post-office,'  as  the  inscription  on  its  side  denotes,  is  a 
carriage  consisting  of  two  small  apartments,  one  of 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  guard,  whose  duty  is  to 
exchange  the  bags,  and  the  other  is  fitted  up  with  a 
table  for  sorting  letters,  and  holes  round  the  walls  for 
their  reception.  The  manner  in  which  the  duties  of 
the  clerk  and  guard  are  performed  in  this  flying  post- 


office,  is  strikingly  significant  of  the  new  order  of  thinmi 
introduced  by  the  railway  system.  Outside  the  yehicl* 
a  species  of  net  is  extended  by  a  hoop,  and  into  thii 
the  letter  bags  are  dropped  as  the  train  sweeps  onward 
in  its  course,  the  bags  which  are  to  be  left  being  at  tha 
same  time  tossed  from  the  window  by  the  guard.  Tht 
fresh  bag  of  letters  being  received,  it  is  speedily  opened, 
its  contents  rearranged,  and  a  new  bag  for  next  town 
being  made  up,  it  is  projected  as  before  at  the  place  of 
its  destination.  By  this  means  a  letter  may  be  writtoUf 
sent  through  the  post-office,  and  delivered  at  the  di(> 
tance  of  twenty  miles,  in  the  space  ot  a  single  hour. 

The  speed  at  which  railway  trains  uiually  proceed  ii 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  per  hour,  though 
sometimes  it  is  much  more.  At  the  ordinary  rate  of 
speed,  a  journey  from  London  to  Liverpool  by  the  mail 
train  is  performed  in  about  nine  hours.  Now  that  a 
continuous  line  of  railway  is  made  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  via  Carlisle,  journeys  between  these  cities 
will  soon  be  made  by  'express'  trains  in  eleven  or 
twelve  hours.  Already  an  express  train  has  traversed 
the  distance  (427  miles)  between  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, via  Berwick  and  Newcastle,  in  little  more  than 
ten  hours,  and  this  with  the  interruptions  caused  by 
the  yet  incompleted  bridges  over  the  Tweed  and  Tyne. 
Contrary  to  early  piedictions,  travelling  by  roilway  at 
any  of  the  common  rates  of  speed  is  attended  with  less 
personal  danger  than  stage-coaching,  because  the  loco- 
motives are  perfectly  under  control.  Any  deaths  or 
personal  injuries  which  have  occurred  on  railways  are, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  attributable  to  the  careless- 
ness of  the  engine-drivers ;  and  by  the  employment  of 
a  superior  class  of  men  to  direct  the  motions  of  tho 
trains,  this  fruitful  cause  of  mischief  is  in  the  course 
of  being  obviated.  With  this  improvement,  convey-" 
ance  by  railways  will  be  ranked  among  the  most  useful 
and  stupendous  inventions  of  art. 

Atmospheric  Railways. 

If  a  smooth  and  straight  metal  tube  be  provided  at 
one  end  with  an  air-tight  piston,  and  the  contained 
air  be  extracted,  the  piston,  on  being  let  go,  will  tra- 
verse the  tube  from  end  to  end,  being,  as  it  were, 
forcibly  driven  by  some  unseen  agency.  This  agency 
is  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  atmosphere  presses  upon  all  substances 
exposed  to  its  influence  with  a  certain  force;  this,  when 
the  barometer  stands  at  thirty  inches,  being  about  )  5 
lbs,  on  the  square  inch.  Now,  in  the  case  supposed 
above,  before  the  air  is  extracted  from  the  tube,  the 
same  pressure  exists  on  each  side  of  the  piston,  conse- 
quently it  remains  at  rest ;  but  as  a  vacuum  is  formed, 
the  atmosphere,  pre  'iig  on  each  square  inch  of  the 
piston  with  a  force  <  .  15  lbs.,  drives  it  along  the  tube, 
there  being  no  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  other  side 
to  prevent  its  movement.  This,  then,  is  the  principle 
of  the  atmospheric  railway. 

If  the  reader  will  suppose  a  small  carriage  to  be 
fitted  to  the  tube,  and  attached  to  the  piston,  he  will 
have  a  good  idea  of  the  atmospheric  railway,  as  first 
proposed  to  be  established  between  London  and  Brighton. 
This  mode  of  travelling  not  possessing  many  charms  to 
ordinary  travellers,  excepting  that  of  novelty,  the 
scheme,  as  might  be  supposed,  did  not  succeed;  but  the 
idea  being  a  good  one,  many  engineers  and  men  of 
science  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject.  The 
firit  evident  improvement  to  be  made  was  having  the 
carriages  external,  and  connected  with  the  piston  by 
some  contrivance  sliding  along  a  slit  or  opening  made 
in  the  upper  side  of  the  tube.  Messrs  Clegg  and  Sa- 
muda  patented  improvements,  which  were  first  tried 
experimentally  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs,  on  a  portion  of 
tho  West  London  Railway;  and  these  proving  success- 
ful, were  adopted  by  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Rail- 
way on  that  part  of  t'.ieir  line  between  Kingstown  and 
Dalkey,  a  distance  of  '.bout  one  mile  and  three-quarters. 
This  fine  is  much  inclined;  the  carriages  descend  by 
their  own  gravity,  and  are  propelled  up  the  incline  by 
the  atmospheric  agency.    This  first  application  of  the 
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atinoBpherio  principle  proving  eminently  successful, 
the  example  has  been  followed  by  'the  London  and 
Croydon,  and  South  Devon  Companies.  There  are 
many  conflicting  opinions  relative  to  the  merits  of  the 
system;  but  some  of  the  engineers  of  first  celebritpr 
having,  within  these  last  three  years,  directed  their 
attention  to  its  improvement,  wo  doubt  not  that  in 
a  short  time  the  difficulties  which  have  beset  the  plan 
will  be  overcome  by  their  ingenuity,  and  that  in  a 
few  years  it  will  meet  with  more  extensive  adoption. 
Numerous  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  improve- 
ments in  connection  with  it,  but  our  space  will  not 
permit  any  detail;  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
giving  a  brief  account  of  the  plan  adopted  on  the 
Kingstown  and  Dalkey  line. 

The  vacuum  pipe  (the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
system)  is  fifteen  inches  diameter,  and  is  laid  in  the 
ground  between  two  lines  of  rail  on  which  the  car- 
riages run.  In  the  upper  side  of  the  tube  is  a  slit 
or  opening,  closed  with  a  valve,  to  render  the  tube 
air-tight  when  required.  This  valve  is  made  of  leather, 
on  the  sides  of  which  are  rivetted  pieces  of  iron — 
the  inner  plate  assuming  the  same  curve  as  the  pipe, 
80  that  when  the  valve  is  closed,  the  bottom  side  of 
the  valve  forms  part  of  the  pipe.  The  upper  side  of 
the  plate  and  leather  is  longer  than  the  lower,  and 
extends  a  little  over  the  edge  of  the  opening.  The 
valve  is  attached  to  one  side  of  t\,a  pipe  by  a  pro- 
jecting rib,  and  the  othci-  edge  lies  in  a  groove  among 
wax  and  tallow,  which,  when  melted,  forms  an  air- 
tight joint  or  seam.  A  piston,  having  a  rod  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  to  which  are  attached  rollers 
for  opening  the  valve  ni  the  rear  of  the  piston,  is  placed 
withm  the  tube  or  vacuum  pipe.  This  piston  is  con- 
nected with  tlie  first  carriage,  called  the  driving-car, 
by  a  contrivance  called  a  coulter ;  to  the  driving-car 
is  attached  a  copper  vessel  heated  with  coke,  used 

for  meltirg  the  wax 
lying  in  the  hollow 
previously  mentioned. 
The  annexed  sketch 
will  show  the  opera- 
tion; i.,  is  a  transverse 
section  of  the  vacuum 
tube.  A,  the  tube;  B, 
the  air-tight  valve;  C, 
the  weather  valve.which 
l)revents  rain,  snow,  &c. 
from  getting  into  the 
air-tight  valve;  P,  the 
coulter;  G,  part  of  the 
driving-car;  H,  roller  to  open  the  weather  valve.  The 
tollers  to  open  the  air-tight  valve  arc  not  shown,  as  it 
would  confuse  the  sketch. 

The  (operation  is  as  follows:  —  The  steam-engine 
placed  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  line  exhausts  the 
air  from  the  tube  before  the  piston,  and  when  the 
barometer  shows  a  vacuum  of  proper  degree,  the  driv- 
ing-car moves  forward,  dragged  by  the  piston;  the 
sealed  valve  is  opened  behind  the  piston,  and  the  air 
is  thus  admitted  to  the  tube.  The  valve  is  now  pressed 
into  its  seat  again,  the  heated  copper  follows,  melts 
the  wax,  and  makes  the  joint  air-tight.  Aleanwhile 
the  engine  works  to  maintain  the  partial  vacuum,  and 
on  the  train  arriving  at  its  destination,  the  pipe  is 
ready  sealed  for  another  trip.  As  the  trachent  power 
of  the  atmospheric  railway  depends  upon  the  sectional 
area  of  the  vacuum  tube,  and  the  degree  of  rarefaction 
of  the  air  before  the  piston,  the  larger  the  tube,  and 
the  faster  the  air  can  be  withdrawn  from  it,  the  greater 
the  power  and  velocity  of  the  train.  A  speed  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour  has  been  realised  on  the  Dalkev  line. 
It  will  be  evident  that  no  collibion  can  possibly  take 
place — indeed  oi;c  tniin  running  into  another  in  the 
atmospheric  line  is  a  physical  impossibility;  there  is 
little  or  JO  danger  of  the  train  being  turned  off  the 
rails,  the  t -nnection  with  the  piston  preventing  this; 
and  there  is  little  or  no  oscillation.  A  gentleman 
placed  a  Jmlf-crown  (m  the  step  of  a  carringo  on  start. 


ing  from  London,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Croydon,  the 
half-crown  was  still  there;  an  ample  proof  of  the 
smoothness  of  this  mode  of  transit.  Steep  gradients, 
or  inclines,  can  be  ascended  with  ease  by  tlie  atmo- 
spheric line,  which  are  impracticable  to  locomotive 
engines.  Much  trouble  has  been  encountered  by  tho 
changing  of  the  composition  in  extreme  hot  or  cold 
weather.  We  believe  this  difficulty  has  now  been 
obviated  by  the  discovery  of  a  very  ingenious  valve. 

Such  is  the  atmospheric  principle.  The  most  impor- 
tant objections  yet  given  by  the  opponents  of  the  sys- 
tem are  in  the  words  of  Mr  Barlow;  namely,  'tliat  the 
traffic  is  dependent  upon  keeping  air-tight  a  great  length 
of  pipe,  and  upon  the  perfect  order  of  a  great  number 
of  engines.  In  fact  it  depends  upon  the  perfect  order 
of  an  extensive,  delicate,  and  complicated  machine, 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  the  failure  of 
any  one  of  which  would  render  tho  whole  machine 
useless;  and  it  must  be  evident  to  any  ])erson  practi- 
cally connected  with  the  riaintenance  of  a  railway, 
that  the  machinery  of  such  an  engine  will  be  liable  to 
frequent  interruption  from  causes  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  control.' 

Bloctrio  Telegraph. 

Astonishing  as  the  rapidity  of  railway  transit  may 
appear,  it  is  not  for  an  instant  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Electric  Telegraph.  This  wonderful  ap- 
paratus is  now  appended  to  every  railway  of  import- 
ance, both  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  messages  in 
connection  with  the  working  of  the  Uap,  and  as  a  means 
of  correspondence  for  the  public.  Telegraphs  so  set  in 
motion  were  invented  by  Cooke  and  VVheatstone  about 
the  year  1837,  but  have  since  undergone  numerous 
modifications  and  improvemeuts  by  Bain,  Brett,  Little, 
and  others.  As  explained  under  Blectro-Maonetism, 
p.  27*2,  the  invention  depends  upon  the  principle,  that 
an  electric  current  can  pass  along  a  conducting  wire  to 
any  distance,  and  be  made  to  move  magnetic  nee<Ilea 
at  nny  part  of  its  course — these  needles  indicating  or 
signalling  according  to  sonic  predetermined  arrange- 
ment. The  essential  features  of  the  operation  arc  the 
conducting  wire  or  wires,  the  batleti/  which  generates 
the  electric  current,  the  signalling  apparatus,  and  the 
mechanism  for  making  and  breaking  the  metallic  contact 
that  completes  the  cirele.  As  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent is  almost  instantaneous,  no  matter  what  the  dis- 
tance, the  chief  endeavour  has  been  to  discover  a  mode 
of  signalling  a  message  with  as  great  rapidity  us  it 
can  bie  spoken  or  written.  At  present,  there  are  two 
great  modes — the  mechanical,  by  which  needles  will  sig- 
nal at  the  rati  of  fifty  or  sixty  letters  per  minute;  and 
the  chemical  (involving  the  action  of  the  voltaic  current 
on  chemically-prepared  i)apcr),  by  which  a  thousand 
symboli*  characters  or  letters  may  be  transmitted  in 
the  same  space  of  time.  These  symbolic  characters 
are  in  fact  a  species  of  electric  printing;  and  thougli 
the  trouble  of  transcribing  them  in  ordinary  writing  is 
at  j)resent  requisite,  there  is  little  doubt  but  we  shall 
shortly  have  the  electric  telegraph  printing  correspon- 
dence in  the  common  character  as  fast  as  the  human 
voice  can  dictate,  or  at  till  events  as  rapidly  ns  the 
hand  can  indicate  the  original.  Thus  the  message- 
sender  at  London  will  scarcely  have  withdrawn  his 
hand  from  the  wires,  when  his  friend  at  Edinburgh 
will  have  spread  before  him  every  word  and  letter  of 
the  intelligence  !  With  such  an  extraordinary  instru- 
ment as  this,  it  is  impossible  to  coigecture  what  may 
yet  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  rapid  communica- 
tion between  the  most  distant  and  remote  places. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  •'ocessary  limit,  but  the  matter  of 
cx{)ense,  to  its  aiiplication ;  for  the  wires,  under  certain 
precautions,  are  equally  fitted  to  convey  the  electric 
current  through  water  as  through  tho  medium  of  the 
atmosphere.  At  present,  this  telegraphic  network 
is  being  spread  over  the  country  under  the  suporiii- 
tendenoe  of  a  Company,  to  whom  the  exclusive  right 
has  Veen  i>at«nt«4  fw  ft  porioiJ  of  fourtwn  ywn}, 
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TuE  instruments  of  uiaritiiue  couveyaiico  arc  thipi — n 
term  which,  thou;;h  commonly  applied  to  decked  vessels 
only,  may  be  iimde  to  includo  every  species  of  craft, 
from  the  rude  canoo  of  the  savage  to  the  three-deckeil 
man-of-war.  Their  construction  and  equipment,  their 
navigation  and  management  when  afloat,  the  building 
of  docks  and  harbours  for  their  r  '  ption,  tho  erection 
of  lighthouses  and  beacmis  for  thtu-  guida.icc;  in  fact, 
the  whole  science  by  which  nmn  is  enabled  to  traverse 
the  ocean,  and  bring  the  most  distant  regions  as  it  were 
into  local  proximity,  is  one  of  superlative  interest,  and 
especially  so  to  the  inhabitants  of  an  insular  country 
like  Dritain.  To  a  brief  exposition  of  its  leading  fea- 
tures, as  above  indicated,  we  intend  to  devote  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

SHIPS. 

Of  the  early  history  of  slii)i  architecture  little  can 
be  said  of  any  importance.  The  buoyant  property  of 
water,  particularly  that  of  the  sea,  must  have  been 
soon  observed  by  mankind;  and  therefore,  beginning 
witli  rude  skifTs  and  canoes,  they  would  in  time  acquire 
sufficient  experience  and  skill  to  form  vessels  of  a  larger 
size,  and  to  guide  them  in  the  required  direction  by 
means  of  a  rudder  and  sails.  Tho  cultivated  nations 
of  antiquity — Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians, 
and  others — possessed  ships  for  commerce  and  war, 
some  of  which  were  of  large  dimensions,  and  were  moved 
either  by  oars  or  by  the  action  of  the  wind  on  sails. 
But  of  these  early  vessels,  as  well  as  of  those  now 
employed  by  half-civilised  nations,  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  speak;  and  we  proceed  to  notice  the  construc- 
tion and  character  of  ships  formed  according  to  the 
principles  of  modern  and  improved  science. 

Tlie  nicest  and  most  difficult  operation  in  ship-build- 
ing consists  in  first  forming  a  draught  or  model  of  the 
proposed  vessel,  or,  oa  we  may  call  it,  the  plan  which 
the  mechanics  are  to  adopt  and  follow  out.  In  forming 
this  plan,  the  designer  is  governed  by  a  consideration 
of  the  precise  object  to  be  attained.  There  are  two 
classes  of  vessels — ships  of  war  and  merchantmen — 
and  each  must  possess  certain  qualifications.  In  a  ship 
of  war  the  greot  object  ia  speed,  with  ease  of  move- 
ments, and  capacity  to  k 'commodate  her  crew,  and 
carry  a  sufficient  weight  of  guns,  stores,  .and  provisions. 
One  point,  moreover,  is  especially  to  be  looked  to;  this 
is,  that  tho  ship  float  high  enough  above  water  to  run 
no  risk  of  receiving  waves  or  seas  in  her  lower  ports 
during  action,  when  these  holes  must  bo  necessarily 
open.  Ill  order  to  be  secure  of  this,  the  constructor 
makes  an  estimate  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  ship, 
including  body,  spars,  armament,  men,  and  munitions, 
and  must  so  model  the  bottom  that  it  will  have  dis- 
placed an  equal  weight  of  water  when  arrived  at  the 
desired  depth.  In  the  case  of  merchantmen,  the  pri- 
mary consideration  is  to  attain  the  greatest  capacity 
to  ca'  ry  cargo,  combined,  as  far  as  possible,  with  safe 
and  easy  movements  and  rapid  sailing. 

The  Knglish  excel  in  ship-building,  but  in  some  re- 
spects they  are  outdone  by  the  Americans,  whose  packet 
ships  can-y  enormous  weights,  while  they  are  noted 
for  their  speed.  Among  the  admitted  and  well-estab- 
lished principles  of  construction  is  the  leading  one, 
that  the  greatest  breadth  must  always  be  before  the 
centre,  and  consequently  the  boto  or  front  be  more 
blunt  than  the  sta'ti  or  hinder  part.  Abstractly,  it 
would  seem  most  important  that  the  bow  should  be 
the  sharpest,  so  as  tc  <-leave  the  water  with  the  least 
possible  resistance;  but  ex]>erience  has  proved  that  it 
IS  far  more  essential  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  dis- 
placed water  along  the  side  ot  the  vessel;  for  when  ouco 
a  passage  is  open?d  for  the  ship,  the  fluid  tijnds  to 


reunite  lieliind  the  point  of  greatest  brca<llh,  wherei 
instead  of  offering  resistance,  it  presses  tho  ship  for- 
ward, and  fills  up  the  space  constantly  opening  behind 
her.  The  principle  is  evident  in  the  form  of  the  duck 
and  other  aquatic  animals,  which  are  uniformly  broadest 
in  front,  and  gradually  diminish  to  the  tail.  As  it  ii, 
then,  less  essential  that  a  ship  should  be  sharp  forward 
than  aft,  there  is  a  further  advantrge  in  having  the  bow 
full  towards  the  edge,  that  it  may  check  her  in  descend- 
ing int->  the  waves,  not  abruptly,  but  gently — pitching, 
or  rising  and  falling  endwise,  being  tho  most  dangerous 
to  hull  and  spars  of  all  a  vessel's  movements.  Though 
Bhaq>ness  towards  the  steni-post  is  vitally  essential  to 
fast  sailing,  yet  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  the  buttock 
full  towards  the  surface,  in  order  to  check  the  stem 
gently  in  descending,  and  when  scudding  before  a  gate, 
to  lift  it  in  timely  season  on  the  arrival  of  a  sea.  To 
hit  the  exact  mean  in  these  respects,  so  as  not  to  retard 
the  sailing  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  endanger  the  ship 
on  the  other,  requires  all  the  skill  of  the  architect. 

There  must  likewise  be  a  due  correspondence  be- 
tween the  general  bulk  of  the  vessel  and  its  length  and 
breadth :  the  whole  must  be  properly  proportioned. 
If  unduly  long,  speed  may  be  gained,  but  there  is  a 
difficulty  of  tuniing,  and  also  of  rising  to  escape  the 
breakings  of  the  sea ;  long  ships,  therefore,  are  apt  to  roll 
and  to  cut  through  waves  instead  of  breasting  them, 
by  which  their  safety  is  perilled.  When  a  ship  ia 
unduly  short  for  its  general  bulk,  it  is  apt  to  pitch, 
which  is  equally  dangerous;  hence  the  greatest  care  id 
required  to  proportion  the  various  dimensions. 

All  essential  preliminaries  being  settled,  the  ship  is 
begun  to  be  constructed ;  and  this  is  always  done  in 
the  yard  of  a  ship-builder,  close  by  the  water's  edge. 
The  wood  considered  to  be  best  adapted  for  ship-build- 
ing is  oak,  pine,  teak,  elm,  or  beecn;  and  whichever  is 
employed,  it  requires  to  be  strong,  well  seasoned,  and 
dry :    the  greater  part,  likewise,  should  be  bent  or 
crooked,  to  suit  the  curves  and  angularities  in  the 
structure ;  and  for  this  end  growing  timber  is  often 
constrained   to   assume   particular  forms.      The  keel, 
which  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  vessel,  and  ^corresponds 
to  the  backbone  of  an  animal,  from  which  the  ribs  or 
timbers  spring,  is  formed  and  laid  first  on  a  slip  and 
blocks  set  for  the  purpose.    As  the  framework  proceeds, 
all  parts  are  firmly  bolted  and  rivetted  tugetner,  and 
the  whole  is  finally  covered  with  the  planking  ia  even 
lines  from  bow  to  stern.    When  it  is  necessary  to  bend 
a  plank  for  either  the  bow  or  stem,  it  is  heated  by 
steam,  and  then  forced  into  its  place  by  screws  and 
levers.    The  planks  are  fastened  to  the  ribs  by  treenaUi 
or  wooden  pins,  and  the  plan  is  followed  of  allowing  a 
seam  or  space  between  each  plank,  which  is  filled  up 
or  caulked  with  oakum,  and  tne  whole  is  smeared  with 
pitch.     In  some  instances  the  bottom  is  further  secured 
by  sheathing  it  in  sheets  of  copper.      Meanwhile  the 
interior  beams  and  partitions  have  been  placed;  and 
when  duly  prepared,  the  vessel  is  launched,  or  shot,  bv 
an  easy  movement,  down  the  inclineti  plane  on  which 
it  rests  into  the  water.    After  launching,  the  rudder 
or  helm  is  shipped.    The  rudder  is  a  woor  "*>  avparatua 
I  placed  at  the  stem  of  the  ship,  a  large  portion  being  in 
I  the  water;  and  by  means  of  it  the  vessel  is  steered  and 
i  turned  about  at  pleasure.      The  steering  part  is  on 
'  deck,  and  consists  either  of  a  simple  lever,  called  the 
\  tiller,  or  of  a  wheel  placed  per,)endicularly,  and  coa- 
i  nected  with  the  tiller  by  chains  and  pulleys.     The 
;  principle  on  which  the  rudder  acts  is  very  simple:  the 
j  object  is  to  turn  the  vessel;  and  to  whatever  aide  the 
inclination  ia  to  he  n.ade,  the  radder  ia  caused  to 
present  an  obstacle  to  the  water  hi  that  direction. 
1     The  ^nast?  of  the  vessej  ar«  upw  wtj  and  tho  gpars, 
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comprehending  the  bowsprit  und  yards,  and  alao  the 
rigging,  are  attached.  The  »par»  of  a  ship  are  not 
abandoned  to  their  own  unsupported  strength,  but  are 
suataiiied  by  what  is  called  the  standing  riygimj,  which 
consists  of  strong  well-spun  ropes,  or  in  somo  recent 
instances,  of  iron  wire  twisted  into  strands  of  the 
requisite  thickness.  Besides  this  there  is  the  runnimj 
rii/yiny,  whicli  consists  of  tho  tncks  and  sheets  that 
fervn  to  spread  tho  sails,  the  halliards,  traces,  litis, 
clewlines,  and  all  other  ropes  used  in  making,  taking 
in,  or  manucuvring  tho  sails.  In  the  construction  of 
both  hull  and  rigging  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  bolting, 
nailing,  splicing,  and  so  forth,  much  of  which  is  likely 
to  be  now  superseded  by  the  use  of  Jett'rcy's  marine 
Blue — a  Bubstiiin'c  of  such  tenacity  that  planks  joined 
By  it  have  been  found  to  give  way  invariably  in  the 
solid  wood,  anti  not  at  tlie  junction.  Masts  marine- 
glued,  and  without  hoop  or  bolt,  have  been  tried,  and 
lifter  the  e.xposure  of  a  tropical  voyngo,  have  returned 
■ound  and  strong  as  on  the  day  tiiey  were  constructed. 
Indeed  so  invincible  is  the  tenacity  of  this  compound, 
that  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  hull  without  bolt 
or  treenail  has  been  soberly  asserted. 

The  sails  of  a  ship  are  sheets  of  canvas  bent  to 
tho  yards,  and  fore-and-aft  sails  traversing  on  stays 
or  bent  to  gad's.  Let  us  proceed  to  describe  an 
entire  suite,  beginning  forward,  and  referring  to  the 
lubsequcnt  figures : — On  the  extremity  of  the  bow- 
sprit is  the  jiyimj-jib,  a  three-cornered  sail,  which 
coes  from  tho  end  of  its  boom  upward  along  its  stay, 
leading  to  the  foretop-gallant-mast-head,  and  con- 
fined to  the  stay  by  rings  of  wood  or  iron,  called 
the  htinka.  It  is  hoisted  by  means  of  the  halliard; 
bauled  down  by  a  downhaul;  and  when  up,  is  trim- 
med to  bold  the  wind  by  a  sheet  or  rope  leading 
to  the  forecastle.  The  jib,  which  leads  from  its  boom 
to  tho  foretop-mast-head,  is  of  similar  form,  and  so 
is  the  forelop-must-xluy-sdil,  running  from  tlie  bow- 
sprit end  towards  tho  mast-hpad.  Un  the  foremast 
we  have  vhe  foresail,  bent  to  the  fore-yard,  and 
spread  at  the  foot  by  means  of  tacks  and  sheets  ; 
alove  it,  the  foretop-mil,  bent  to  tho  top -sail -yard, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  hoisted  aloft,  while  its  lower 
corners  are  spread  to  the  extremities  of  the  fore- 
yard  ;  next  the  top-yalUml-mil,  bent  to  its  yard,  and 
sheeting  home  to  tho  top-sail-yard  ;  and  so  with  tho 
royal  and   sky-sail.     All   these    sails    are   turned   at 

Eleasiire,  to  be  presented  to  tho  wind,  by  means  of 
races  attached  to  their  yard-arm,  and  leading  to  the 
mainmast.  The  mainn;ast  is  furninhed  with  a  similar 
suite  of  sails,  somewhat  larger;  the  mizen-mast  also, 
though  smaller  than  either,  instead  of  a  square-sail  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  mast,  has  a  yaff-sail,  hoisting  up 
or  down  abaft  the  mast.  Some  shi])3  have  similar  gaff- 
sails  on  the  fore  and  niaininaats,  which  are  found  of 
great  use  in  gales  of  wind,  as  a  substitute  for  storm 
Stay-sails.  Most  carry,  also,  light  stay-sails  between 
the  masts ;  but  they  are  very  troublesome.  <S<i(rf- 
ding-sails,  spread  beyond  the  square-sails  like  wings, 
are  found  useful  when  going  before  the  wind.  The 
perfection  of  equipping  a  ship  with  spa~s,  rigging, 
and  sails,  consists  in  so  disposing  them,  that  in  a 
whole  or  full  sail  breeze  the  centre  of  etibrt  of  all  the 
sails  will  be  in  the  same  line  with  the  ship's  centre  of 
rotation ;  or  that  the  efforts  of  the  forward  and  after- 
lails  to  turn  the  ship  will  be  exactly  balanced,  as  not 
to  require  any  continued  assistance  from  the  rudder  in 
either  direction. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  construction  of  a  com- 
mon decked  vessel  as  regards  hull  and  rigging.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  different  modes 
are  adopted  according  to  the  kind  of  service  for  which 
the  craft  is  intended,  and  that  general  improvements 
are  occasionally  being  made  in  naval  architecture. 
Thus  independently  of  a  difference  in  material,  some 
arrange  the  timbers  or  framework  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  shall  form  the  main  strength  of  the  vessel ; 
while  others,  following  a  cheaper  and  less  scientific 
course,  plant  the  timbers  perpoudicularly  and  sparsely, 
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thereby  throwing  a  great,  if  not  the  greater,  prtioa  of 
the  strain  on  the  outer  planking.  Again,  much  depends 
on  the  securing  of  the  roasts,  which,  when  under  press 
of  canvas,  act  as  powerful  levers  on  the  parts  of  the 
hull  to  which  they  are  attached.  Instead  of  resting 
these  only  upon  steps,  strong  platforms,  which  diffuse 
the  pressure  on  all  sides,  are  now  generally  used,  and 
by  this  means  a  fertile  source  of  leakage  extinguished, 
Kound  stems,  which  can  be  constructed  with  all  the 
strength  of  the  bow,  are  now  also  preferrea  to  the  old 
S({uare  and  massive  but  weak  stem ;  and  further,  the 
breadth  of  beam,  which  adds  stability  to  the  whole 
fabric,  has  of  late  been  considerably  increased. 

The  principal  ship-building  ports  in  Britain — laying 
aside  consideration  of  the  government  dock-vards — are 
London,  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  IluU,  Yar- 
mouth, &c.  'The  business' — we  quote  M'Culloch's 
Statistics — '  has  increased  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
at  Sunderland;  so  much  so,  that  while  only  60  ships, 
of  the  burden  of  7560  tons,  were  built  in  that  port  in 
1820,  no  fewer  than  302  ships,  of  the  burden  of  87,023 
tons,  were  built  in  it  in  1840.  Ships  built  at  London, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  other  western  ports,  are,  how- 
ever, m  higher  estimation  than  those  built  in  the  Tyno 
and  the  Wear,  at  least  for  tho:.e  branches  of  trade  in 
which  the  best  ships  arc  required.  Within  the  last 
few  vears,  a  great  many  steam  vessels  have  been  built 
in  the  Clyde.'  With  respect  to  the  classification  of 
British  vessels,  tho  same  authority  remarks :  '  Until 
very  recently,  ships,  how  much  soever  they  might  differ 
in  other  respects,  were  classified  at  Lloyd's  (the  office 
of  the  Society  of  Underwriters,  rnd  great  centre  of 
shipping  affairs)  with  reference  solely  to  their  age  and 
the  place  where  they  were  built.  Thus,  supposing  two 
ships  were  launched  about  the  same  time  in  the  Thames, 
the  Wear,  or  anywhere  else,  they  were  enrolled  together 
in  the  highest  class  in  Lloyd's  Register,  and  stood  there 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  how  different  soever  they 
might  have  originally  been,  oi  how  different  soever 
they  might  afterwards  become!  And  underwriters  thus 
seeing  them  standing  together,  and  having  no  other 
test  of  goodness  to  which  to  refer,  insured  and  cm- 
ployed  the  one  on  the  same  terms  as  the  otherl  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  preposterous  absurdity 
of  such  a  system.  Practically  it  operated  as  a  high 
bounty  on  the  building  of  defective,  or  what  is  called 
slop-built  ships;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  tended 
materially  to  depreciate  the  character  of  our  mercan- 
tile marine,  and  to  multiply  shipwrecks  to  a  frightful 
extent.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  ttate  that  a  new 
system  of  classification  has  been  adopted,  by  which  tho 
place  of  vessels  on  the  register  will  be  made  to  depend, 
not  on  their  age,  or  the  port  where  they  were  built,  but 
upon  their  actual  condition.'  The  several  classes  are 
marked  by  the  letters  A,  JE,  E,  and  I,  which  have  re- 
ference to  the  state  of  the  hull ;  and  by  figures  which 
indicate  the  condition  of  the  stores  and  equipment. 
Thus  lOAl  denotes  a  ten -years  ship  of  the  first 
description  of  the  first-class,  with  stores  well  and  suffi- 
ciently found.  Steam-ships  are  similarly  classified, 
but  require  to  be  surveyed  twice  a  year, 

Anchois— Buoyg. 

The  retarding  apparatus  of  tho  Tcssel  consists  of 
heavy  iron  instruments  called  anchors,  of  which  each 
vessel  has  usually  more  than  one.  Large  ships  carry 
th  d  following  suite  of  anchors  : — 1 .  The  sheet  anchor, 
/hich  is  the  largest,  and  only  used  in  the  case  of  vio- 
lent stonus;  2.  Two  bower  anchors — namely,  the  best 
bomr  and  small  bower,  so  called  from  their  situation  at 
tho  bows  ;  3.  The  stream  anchor,  the  hedge,  and  grap- 
pling or  grapnel.  The  three  last  are  often  used  for 
moving  the  ship  from  place  to  place  in  a  harbour  or 
river.  Each  anchor  is  let  down  by  a  strong  cable  of 
iron  or  rope,  and  is  lifted  by  means  of  the  windlass 
placed  on  deck.  To  the  cable,  when  in  the  water,  a 
b}U>y  or  floating  object  may  be  attached,  to  show  where 
the  anchor  has  been  let  down  ;  and  to  save  time,  or  in 
an  emergency^  the  anchor  and  cable  are  sometimes  left| 
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while  the  Teiiel  T»ro<!ee(l«,  the  buoy  Berrinff  to  point 
out  where  the  aii^ilior  may  bo  rocoverod.  The  anchor 
is  Buid  to  be  a-peak  when  the  uable  is  perpendicular 
between  the  hawao  and  the  anchor ;  it  is  aaid  tc  come 
home  when  it  docs  not  hold  the  ship ;  it  is  said  to  be 
foul  when  tho  cable  get*  hitched  about  the  flukcB. 
Hiding  at  anchor  in  tho  state  of  tho  vessel  when  moored 
or  fixed  by  tho  anchor.  Dropping  or  cabling  anchor  is 
letting  it  down  into  tho  sea.  Weighing  anchor  is  raising 
it  from  tlio  bottom. 

An  anchor — whatever  be  itr  form — should  be  of  suf- 
ficient weight  to  fix  itself  to  tho  bottom;  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  customary  to  allow  o'  ~  hundredweight  of 
anchor  for  every  fifteen  or  twcii'-  .is  of  ship-burden 
or  tonnage.  In  men-of-war,  the  weight  is  sometimes 
roughly  estimated  at  ono  hundredweignt  for  every  gun. 
The  weight  of  the  anchor  is  not  strictly  proportional, 
however,  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  as  large  vessels  are 
less  affected  by  sudden  or  violent  motions  than  smaller 
ones.  The  sbftpa  and  proportion  of  the  different  parts 
must  be  also  carefully  attended  to;  so  as  at  once  to 
yield  the  greatest  hold  or  gripe,  and  withstand  the 
greatest  amount  of  strain.  Large  anchors  are  niadu 
thicker  in  proportion  to  their  length  than  smaller  ones; 
and  as  the  greatest  strain  takes  place  during  the  opera- 
tion of  wbighing,  tho  diameters  of  the  shank  are  unequal 
— tho  longest  being  in  the  direction  of  the  orms.  The 
several  parts  of  a  common  anchor,  here  represented, 
are  technically  designated  as  follows : — The  straight 
bar  B,  to  which  tho  cable  is  attached,  is  called  the 
ihank;  r  the  ring ;  the  cross  bar 
s  s,  fixed  at  tho  free  extremity 
of  the  shank,  the  etock;  the  upper 
cud  of  the  shank  the  small  round; 
the  extremity  c,  where  the  shank 
and  anna  unite,  is  called  the 
crown ;  the  angle  formed  by  the 
arms  and  the  shank  is  termed 
tho  throat,  and  generally  stands 
about  .5(i°.  Tho  arms  consist  of 
three  parts  —  the  blade,  g  ;  the 
palm,  h  ;  and  the  bill,  k.  The 
made  of  a  fiat  triangular  shape,  the 
apex  of  which  is  prolonged  so  as  to  form  the  bill  or  peak. 
However  large  and  ponderous,  anchors  are  all  formed 
of  bar-iron,  welded  and  wrought  together  by  hand- 
hammering.  Their  fabrication,  which  is  extensively 
carried  on  in  Britain,  requires  great  skill  and  care. 

In  addition  to  the  common  anchor  represented  above, 
there  are  various  other  forms  in  use,  each  laying  claim 
to  some  peculiar  superiority.  Thus  the  grapnel  has 
three  or  four  arms  instead  of  two;  the  mushroom  anchor 
(so  called  from  its  shape),  n^uch  used  in  the  East  Indies, 
has  an  entire  holding  edge,  being  shaped  like  a  mush- 
room or  bowl;  and  in  the  patent  anchor  of  Lieut«nant 
Rodger,  Il.N.,  the  old  bread  flukes  are  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  arms  placed  at  an  angle  of  45° 
with  the  shank.  Several  forms  oi  floating  anchor  have 
been  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  progress 
of  vessels  during  heavy  gales  in  the  open  sea,  where 
anchoring  is  not  practicable.  The  prniciple  of  this 
species  ot  anchor  is  simple: — A  structure  or  framework 
is  passed  over  the  stern  into  the  sea,  so  as  to  present  a 
large  amount  of  perpendicular  or  resisting  surface  to 
the  forward  motion  of  the  vessel.  Dr  Franklin's  device 
consisted  of  lashing  two  cross-bars  firmly  together,  and 
stretching  over  these  strong  sailcloth — a  simple  appa- 
ratus, by  which  he  thought  sufiicient  retardation  could 
in  most  cases  be  produced. 

£uoys  are  vessels  either  formed  of  wood,  cork,  or 
some  light  substance,  moored  or  anchored  so  as  to  float 
over  a  certain  spot,  in  order  to  indicate  the  situation  of 
a  shoal  or  sandbank,  and  thus  mark  out  the  course 
which  the  ship  ought  to  follow;  or  they  may  be  con- 
structed of  large  blocks  of  wood,  clamped  with  iron,  and 
furnished  with  rings,  to  which  vessels  may  moor  them- 
selves in  rivers  or  in  harbours.  When  used  for  the  for- 
mer purpose,  they  are  usually  hollow  vessels,  barrel- 
built,  in  the  form  of  a  L-one,  of  large  dimensions,  bo  that 


palm  or  fluke 


thry  may  be  Been  at  a  distance;  and  generally  painted 
of  some  particular  colour,  that  thoy  may  bo  more 
readily  distinguished  from  one  another.  Mooring 
buoys,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  solid  blocks, 
ke^t  in  their  plaees  by  heavy  anchois  or  sunken 
weights.  As  these  are  liable  to  be  dragged,  various 
methods  of  secure  fixing  have  been  proposed,  but  none 
with  the  same  likelihood  of  success  as  the  'screw  pile' 
of  Mr  Mitchell,  to  be  hereafter  described.  Uuoys  for 
the  above  purposes  are  designated  public,  and  are 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Trinity  House,  who 
charge,  as  in  the  case  of  lighthouaes,  a  small  tonnage- 
due  for  their  maintenance.  Private  buoys  ai'e  thoaa 
used  by  individual  vessels  for  indicating  the  situation 
of  their  anchor,  with  a  view  both  to  prevent  their  run- 
ning foul  of  the  anchor,  and  also  that  the  anchor  and 
cable  may  be  recovered  when  the  latter  may  happen  to 
be  broken  or  cut. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  general  construction  and 
outfit  of  ships,  we  shall  now  briefly  advert  to  the  pecu- 
liar chararteristics  which  distinguish  vessels  oi  war 
from  those  of  mercantile  burden. 

War  Vessels. 

At  tho  head  of  the  list  stands  the  ship-proper,  SC 
vessel  with  three  mastn,  called  the  foro,  the  main,  and 
mizen-masts,  and  which  is  square-rigged,  or  currying 
large  square  sails.  The  largest  ships  are  vessels  of 
war,  named  linc-of-battlo  ships,  having  three  complete 
decks,  and  carrying  120  guns.  A  representation  is 
given  of  such  a  magnificent  floating  apparatus  in  the 
accompanying  figure.    The  decks  are  equivalenC  to 


First-rate  War  Vessel. 

diirmciit  floors.  On  tho  first  or  uppermost,  extending 
on  each  side  of  the  foremast,  is  the  forecastle,  and  next 
to  it,  between  the  foremast  and  the  mainmast,  are  the 
waist  and  gangway;  between  the  main  and  mizen- 
masts  is  the  quarter-deck  ;  a'' a  next  to  it,  towi./ds  the 
stern,  is  an  elevated  part  called  the  poop.  A  narrow 
passage  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  communicating  from 
the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecastle,  are  called  gangways, 
and  in  nettings  above  these  the  seamen's  hammocks 
are  stowed  as  a  protection  during  action. 

The  forecastle  is  appropriated  to  the  best  or  able- 
bodied  seamen,  the  quarter-deck  is  the  proper  situation 
for  the  oflicers,  and  in  the  poop  are  stationed  the  marines. 
The  quarter-deck  is  a  privileged  spot,  and  as,  by  a 
fiction,  the  sovereign  is  supposed  to  be  present,  every 
one  who  enters  this  deck  must  salute  it  by  touching  his 
hat,  and  all  present  return  the  compliment  by  touch- 
ing their  hats  likewise.  Beneath  the  poop  are  the 
apartments  of  the  captain,  and  some  others.  Descend- 
ing from  the  upper  range  of  decks,  we  arrive  at  the 
main-deck,  at  the  fore-part  of  which  is  the  sick-ward, 
and  next  to  it  the  galley  or  cook's  room ;  at  the  after- 
part,  beneath  the  captain's  cabin,  is  the  admiral's  cabin. 
The  next,  or  third  range  of  deck,  ia  the  middle-deck;  at 
iiie  fore-part  of  which  is  the  ward-room,  or  general 
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^pMtmcnt  for  the  offlcern.  The  fourth  range  is  the 
lovtr-dtrk,  where  the  iailort  ileep  and  inc«i,  and  on 
which  klio  ii  the  fttii-roorti,  for  inferior  officera.  On 
all  the  deoks  mentioned,  cannon  or  large  g»m»  are 
ranged,  each  having  its  appropriate  nort-nole;  and  \>j 
theie  holei,  on  which  temporary  wirn'ows  are  fastened, 
light  is  mlinitted  to  the  interior.  Wo  now  descend  to 
n  ttoor  Iwiieath  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  is  called 
the  wlop-ikck,  on  which,  Ijetwcen  the  main  and  mizen- 
inasts,  is  tlio  coolipit,  or  surgeon's  room ;  the  purser's, 
boatswain's,  and  carpenter's  borths,  and  midshipman's 
luessroom.  Beneath  the  orlop-deck  is  the  hold,  a  spo- 
ci«i  of  cellar  in  dlTisions,  containing  the  boatswain's 
and  carpenter's  stores,  the  powdcr-magarine,  shot,  the 
water-casks,  and  provision  stores. 

War  vessels  receive  their  designations  from  the  num. 
bcr  of  their  decks,  or  of  the  guns  which  they  carry. 
Lino-of-battlc  ships  are  of  varii,us  rate:  The  flnt-rfiien 
include  oil  carrying  104)  guns  and  upwards,  with  a 
company  of  BflO  men  and  upwards;  »pco«rf-ratcs  carry 
90  to  100  guns,  and  from  650  to  700  men;  and  third- 
rates  carry  from  60  to  80  guns,  and  from  600  to  650 
men.  The  rates  thus  diminish  in  bulk  and  com- 
plement of  men  down  to  sixth-rates.  A  common  rate 
Ii  a  74  gun-ship,  which  carries  600  men.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  titles  and  number  of  the  crew  of 
a  first-rate  war  vessel,  classed  in  the  order  of  their 
amount  of  pay : — 


Captain,     . 

liientenants,    . 

Muter,       ... 

Chaplain, 

fiurgmn,     .       .       ,       . 

I'iiner 

Heonnd  Matter, 

Askistant  Burgeona, 

Gunner,     .        .        .        . 

lioatswoln,     , 

Carpenter, 

Mata,     .... 

Midshipmen, 

Master's  Assistants, 

Schoolmaster,     . 

Clerk 

Mastcr-at-Arms, 
Ship's  Corpnrali,     . 
Captain's  Coxswain,  . 
Launch  ditto, 
Quartermasters, 
flnnner's  Mates,     . 
Boatswain's  Mates,    . 
Captains  of  Forecastle,  . 
Captain  of  Hold, 
Ship's  Cook,    . 
Sailmaker, 
Ropemslcer,   . 
Carpentei's  Mates, 
Caulker, 
Armourer, 

Captains  of  Maintop,     . 
Cnptains  of  Fnretop, 
'captains  of  Mast, 
Captains  of  Afler-Quard, 
Yeoman  of  Signal  h  ,    . 


1 
H 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
I 
I 
1 
1 

sn 

6 

I 

1 
1 

9 
1 
I 

12 
A 
8 
3 
I 
1 
I 
I 
9 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
,      1 

KIG 


Brought  forward,  .  106 
Coxswain  of  Pinnncc,  .  1 
Sailmaker's  Mate,  1 

Caulker's  Mate,  1 

Armourer's  Mates,  9 

Cimper,  ....  I 
Volunteers,  ...  12 
Gunner's  Crew,  .        .    2.'i 

Carpenter's  ditto,  .        18 

Sailmaker's  ditto,  .     9 

Cooper's  ditto,  .  9 

Yeoman  of  Storeroom,  .  1 
Able  Seamen,     \  i>|| 

Ordinary  ditto,  J        '        '    '" 
Cook's  Hate, 
llarber,       . 
Purser's  Steward, 
Captain's  ditto, 
Captain's  Cook, 
Wardroom  ditto. 
Wardroom  Steward, 
Steward's  Mate, 
Landsman,     . 
Boys, 

Total  Seamen,     . 

Captain  of  Marines,  . 
Lieutenants, 

Sergeants 

Corporals, 

Drummers, 

Privates, 

Total  war  complement 
of  officers,  seamen, 
and  marines, 


I 
1 
1 

I 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
31 

690 

1 
3 
,  4 
4 
9 
146 
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beneath  that,  lighted  and  ventilated  partly  bv  skyli^h^*! 
and  partly  by  small  holes  in  the  sides,  Is  a  deck  <^PT^r 
priated  to  the  men,  officers,  &c.  ,  ji,  k,,, 

n!     Jill    'J  (Jill     Uj 

•     :iill    olJiliM^ii-l 

;  l«i|:j  /iJilicHl. 
ill  to  i;ilil 
I  HiiuilJitIt 

ItM'.li     Lull 

ilillij  l^ili  I 


A  numlicr  of  the  above  officers  and  subaltems  are  not 
appointed  to  third  or  inferior  rates.  Latterly,  engi- 
neers have  been  added  to  the  list  of  men  in  the  royal 
navy,  intended  for  service  in  the  steam  marine;  they 
tako  rank  below  carpenter*. 

The  burden  of  a  first-rate  is  from  2700  to  2800  tons; 
the  lecgth  of  the  lower  gun-deck  is  205  feet  6  inches, 
and  length  of  keel  for  tonnage  170  feet  6  inches,  the 
upper  decks  being  longer  in  proportion;  thf  height 
from  keel  to  niid<ihips  from  50  to  60  feet.  The  guns 
ar«  generally  distributed  as  follows: — Forecastle,  two 
lU-poundera  and  two  34  carronades  ;  quarter-deck,  two 
IS-pounders  .ind  fourteen  .')2  carronades;  main-deck, 
thirty -four  32-|>ounderB;  luiddle-deck,  thirty -four  32- 
pouuden;  and  lower-deck,  thirty  32-pounders  and  two 
6U  carronades.     Total,  120  guns. 

Shiptof  leis  than  44  guns  are  termed  ,/V^afM.  A 
friga4«,  of  which  the  following  engraving  is  a  sketch, 
})M  onlr  ope  gun-4evk  beneath  the  qu&rter-deck ;  and 


Frigate. 

The  following  account  of  the  organisation  and  ar- 
rangements on  boord  of  war  vessels  is  abridged  from  a 
work  entitled  *  Two  Years  and  a  Half  in  the  American 
Navy,'  by  E.  C.  Wyiie  :  1833.  Though  strictly  apply- 
ing to  an  American  frigate,  it  is  generally  applicable  to 
a  similar  vessel  in  the  British  navy.  'Time  on  ship- 
board  is  divided  into  watches,  and  reckoned  by  bells. 
Hence  you  never  hear  the  question,  "  What's  o'clock  ?" 
but  «  How  many  bells  is  it !"  The  twenty-four  hours 
are  divided  into  six  equal  portions,  called  wotches.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  half  hour  of  one  of  these  portions 
the  bell  is  struck  one;  at  the  end  of  the  second,  two; 
and  so  on,  till  the  series  reaches  eight,  when  it  com- 
mences again.  In  the  ship's  journals,  the  dates  oreput 
down  according  to  the  common  mode  of  reckoning  time. 
The  division  of  time  into  watches  difFers  somewnat  at 
sea  and  in  port. 

Order  is  the  first  great  rule  on  board  a  man-of-war, 
and  that  to  which  all  others  must  bend.  From  day  to 
day,  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  nionth,  and 
from  year  to  year,  the  same  stroke  of  the  bell  is  followed 
by  the  same  whistle,  the  same  call,  and  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  duties.  Everything  has  its  place,  too, 
and  must  bo  kept  in  it.  So  true  is  this,  that  a  person 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  a  ship,  can  lay  his  hand 
on  a  given  object  in  any  part  of  her  as  well  in  the  dark 
as  if  a  thousand  suns  were  shining  on  it.  To  the  same 
grand  principle  —  order  —  arc  to  bo  attributed  the 
numerous  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  officers  and 
seamen. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  officera  stands  t'le  captain, 
whose  will  is  supreme;  and  from  his  decisions,  for  the 
time  being,  there  is  no  appeal.  He  has  a  general  super- 
intendence over  the  afiiiirs  of  the  ship,  and  every  order 
of  a  general  nature  must  originate  in  him.  No  impor- 
tant alteration  can  be  made  without  his  knowledge  and 
consent.  It  is  his  duty  to  take  a  general  oversight  of 
the  officers*  conduct;  to  sec  that  they  are  guilty  of 
no  improprieties,  and  to  nunish  such  as  are.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  safety  oi  the  ship  both  at  sea  and  in 
port.  If  any  business  of'  a  public  nature  is  to  be  trans- 
acted with  a  foreign  power,  it  falls  of  course  into  his 
hands.  These  are  his  duties  in  time  of  pcac^;  in  war 
he  has  still  higher  responsibilities. 

Next  in  raiik  come  the  wardroom  officers,  coi  sisting, 
on  board  of  a  frigate,  of  six  lieutenants,  a  pun«r,  sur- 
geon, chaplain,  sailing-master,  and  lieutenant  of  marines. 
The  first  lieutenant  is  next  in  power  to  the  cajitain; 
and  though  his  station  is  less  responsible,  his  duties  arc 
more  laborious.  He  has  a  general  superA'ision  over 
the  ship,  and  is  to  see  that  she  is  kept  clean  and  iu 
proper  order.  To  this  end  he  is  obliged  t»  inq)act 
every  part  of  her  at  least  once  a  day,  and  rejvort  her 
condition  to  the  captain.  When  the  ship  is  put  in  coiu-; 
mitwion,  it  «lorolr«8  chiefly  upon  him  to  vtoUoH  iho  lB«n^ 
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i^iin<ifil'  ^i^  tHe  most  kborloui  and  difflRuU  nature, 
rcqutring  great  patience,  a  diicriinmatinj;  Judgment, 
and  deep  insight  into  the  human  heart.  It  is  hii  duty 
to  have  the  men  frcauently  exercised  at  the  guns  ;  to 
regulate  the  oxpcnditurei  of  certain  publiu  stores ; 
to  take  cnro  that  the  men  keep  themselves  clean  and 
decently  clad;  to  superintend  the  watering  and  victual- 
ling of  the  bhip;  and,  in  short,  to  see  that  all  her  mul- 
tifarious and  complicated  concerns  movn  on  regularly 
and  han-"iniously.  In  oominc  to  an  uuclior,  and  get- 
ting under  weigh,  nnd  when  all  hands  are  called  to  raef 
topsails,  or  for  other  purpusus,  lie  takes  the  trumpet, 
Un  him,  more  than  on  the  captain  himself,  depends  the 
comfort  of  the  officers.  In  port,  it  belongs  to  him  to 
grant  or  withhold  permission  to  go  ashore;  and  there 
are  a  thousand  other  ways  in  which,  if  bo  is  a  nmn  of 
capricious  or  nmlignant  disposition,  he  can  gratify  his 
whims  or  bis  spleen  at  the  expense  of  the  comfort  and 
feelings  of  bis  fellow-otlicers. 

The  other  lieutenants  are  divided  into  watches,  and 
take  turns  in  performing  tho  duties  belonging  to  their 
station.  Tho  lieutenant  on  duty  is  styled  in  writing  tho 
officer  of  tho  watch,  but  is  familiarly  cal!''d  the  otficer 
of  tho  deck.  Some  of  his  duties  are  connuon  i>.t  sea  and 
in  port,  and  others  are  peculiar  to  each  of  these  situa- 
tions. In  both  he  is  responsible  for  the  deck  while  he 
has  charge  of  it,  und  has  also  to  take  a  general  over- 
sight of  the  ship.  Ho  must  see  that  the  men's  rations 
are  properly  cooked,  nnd  that  they  have  their  meals  at 
proi)cr  hours.  The  serving  of  the  grog  is  also  under 
tiis  control.  At  sea,  his  duty  is  to  sail  the  ship,  keep- 
ing her  on  tho  course  given  ber  by  tho  captain,  and 
reporting  to  him  any  change  in  the  wind,  the  discovery 
of  land  or  strange  sails,  and  any  extraordinary  occur- 
rences. At  night  he  has  tho  captain  waked  at  fjtatod 
periods,  and  the  state  of  the  weather  reported  to  him. 
On  receiving  the  trumpet,  tho  first  thing  the  officer  of 
tho  deck  docs  is  to  glance  at  the  cor  .pass,  tho  sails,  the 
dog-van,  the  sky,  and  tho  water,  to  discover  the  state 
of  tho  ship,  the  wind,  and  the  weather;  and  nt  tho  end 
of  (lie  watch,  ho  must  have  a  general  account  of  the 
weiiviier,  and  other  matters  whicu  he  may  deem  proper, 
inserted  in  the  ship's  log-hook.  The  duty  of  the  officer 
of  the  deck  in  port  is  to  receive  any  supplies  of  water 
or  provisions  which  may  come  alongside,  to  regulate 
the  sending  away  of  boats,  to  keep  a  look-out  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  tho  harbour,  to  report  the  arrival 
of  ships  and  any  important  occurrences  to  the  cap- 
tain, '&c.  The  lieutenants  are  also  officers  of  divi- 
sions, and  frequently  have  to  exercise  the  men  at  the 
guns,  besides  superintending  tho  monthly  issues  of 
slops  to  their  respective  divisions. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  lieutenants  conies  the  sailing- 
master,  whoso  duties  are  more  comprehensive  and 
arduous  than  those  of  any  other  officer.  His  super- 
vision and  responsibility  extend  to  almost  all  tho  public 
stores  in  the  ship,  but  particuloi'Iy  to  the  water,  spirits, 
cables,  and  anchors.  He  reports  the  daily  expenditures 
of  water  to  the  captain.  It  is  his  business  to  keep  the 
ship's  place,  and  report  it  at  least  twice  a  day  to  the 
commander,  together  with  the  bearings  and  distance  of 
the  port  to  which  she  is  bound,  or  the  nearest  land 
desired  to  be  made.  Some  commanders  leave  this 
entirely  to  their  sailing-masters. 

There  is  no  berth  on  boanl  a  man-of-war  more  cozy 
than  that  of  purser.  He  holds  the  keys  of  the  strong- 
box; and  though  his  regular  salary  is  not  much,  his 
emoluments  arising  from  other  sources  are  consider- 
able. AH  the  provisions  on  board  are  committed  to 
his  char^,  and  the  ship's  accounts  are  all  kept  by 
bhu.  His  responsibilities  are  very  great,  and  heavy 
bonds  are  therefore  justly  exvcted  from  him. 

The  surgeon  and  his  two  assistants  form  the  medical 
stafTof  a  fVigivte.  The  assistant-surgeons  form  a  distinct 
cIAbS  of  officers,  ranking  between  the  wardroom  officers 
and  midshipmen.  In  frigates  and  ships  of  the  line  they 
irness  in  the  cockpit,  but  in  all  other  public  vessels  in 
the  steerage.  The  business  of  the  stan  is  of  course  to 
take  eare  of  the  sick,  and  perfonu  such  surgical  opera- 


tions at  may  b«  neoeinry.  A  dally  Journal  it  kept  of 
tho  names,  rank,  diseases,  and  constitutional  habits  of 
all  the  sick  on  board,  and  also  uf  tho  medicines  admi- 
nistered to  them.  From  the  journal  a  report  Is  made 
out  and  signed  by  the  surgeon  every  morning,  stating 
the  names,  rank,  and  diseases  of  the  sick,  and  the  num- 
Iter  added  to  and  taken  from  the  list.  This  is  handed 
to  the  captain.  Another  list,  contidniug  only  the  names, 
is  jdaced  ui  the  binnacle  for  the  use  of  the  officer  of  the 
deck.  Nothing  will  excuse  either  an  officer  or  a  man 
from  duty,  but  the  fact  of  bis  being  registered  on  the 
sick  list.  A  general  review  of  the  sick  takes  placa 
every  morning  after  breakfast.  One  of  the  assistant- 
surgeons  inspects  thr  ship's  coppers  every  dav,  to  see 
that  no  verdigris  is  allowed  to  collect  upon  them.  It 
is  tho  duty  of  the  surgeon  not  only  to  attend  to  the  sick, 
but  also  to  recommend  and  enforce  such  precautionary 
measures  as  will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  disease, 
and  thus  secure  the  general  health  of  the  officers  and 
crew.  ( )n  board  of  every  war  vessel  there  is  a  chaplain, 
who  conducts  the  Sunday  services,  and  administers 
spiritual  consolation  to  the  dving.  Of  late,  a  school- 
master has  been  added  to  the  list  of  functionaries. 

The  midshipmen  may  be  called  apprentice  officen, 
and  they  require  to  leurii  certain  duties  of  seamen. 
They  are  also  useful  by  carryuig  messages  from  the 
officer  of  the  deck  to  the  captain,  and  in  port  one  of 
them  takes  charge  of  every  boat  that  leaves  the  ship. 
Towards  noon,  while  at  sea,  they  are  obliged  to  go  on 
deck  with  their  quadrants,  and  take  an  observation. 
They  have  to  work  out  the  last  day's  run,  and  report 
the  course,  distance  made  good,  and  ship's  place  at  noon 
each  day,  to  the  captain.  They  muster  the  crew  whon 
the  watch  is  called  at  night.  'I  hey  are  also  required  to 
keep  a  jounial  of  the  cruise,  which  is,  however,  only  n 
copy  of  the  ship's  log.  This  is  examined  every  few 
weeks  by  the  commanding  officer ;  and  if  it  happens 
not  to  be  written  up  when  called  for,  tho  delinquent  ia 
generally  punished  by  a  curtailment  of  some  of  his 
indulgences.  Five  of  tho  oldest  midshipmen  are  mas- 
ter's mates;  and  their  duties  are  more  important  and 
responsible  than  those  of  the  others. 

The  boatswain,  gunner,  cai-penter,  and  sailmaker, 
form  a  distinct  class  of  officers,  called  warrant-officers. 
The  boatswain  is  charged  with  the  rigging  of  the  ship, 
and  in  port  attends  to  squaring  the  yards.  You  may 
know  him  by  his  silver  whistle,  rattan  cane,  and  above 
all,  by  the  ruddy  hues  of  bis  countenance,  and  the 
odious  vapours  that  issue  from  his  mouth.  The  gunner 
has  charge  of  the  military  stores,  and  when  all  hands 
ore  called,  of  the  main  rigging.  The  carpenter,  is 
responsible  for  the  stores  belonging  to  his  department, 
and  superintends  the  corking  of  the  ship,  and  ■  other 
work  performed  by  his  subalterns.  The  sailmaker  is 
charged  with  the  sails,  hammocks,  and  generally  all 
the  canvas  in  the  ship.  At  sea,  he  is  obliged  to  go 
aloft  on  each  of  the  three  masts,  examine  the  condition 
of  the  sails,  and  report  it  to  the  first  lieutenant  every 
moniing  before  breakfast. 

.  The  grand  divisions  of  the  crow  are  into  petty  officers, 
seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen,  and  boys.  Tbi's 
division  has  reference  to  rank;  but  there  are  others 
into  which  considerations  of  this  kind  do  not  enter. 
Such  are  the  military  divisions,  and  the  divisions  into 
larboard  and  starboard  watches,  into  ibrecastlemen, 
fore,  maui,  and  mizentopmeii,  afterguard,  waisters,  &c. 
The  petty  or  warrant-officers  are  appointed  by  the 
commander,  and  may  be  degraded  by  him  without  the 
formalities  of  a  court-martial.  They  are  selected  from 
amc.ig  the  most  experienced  and  trustworthy  of  the 
seamen.  They  consist,  on  board  of  a  frigate,  of  a  mas- 
ter-at-arms, eight  quartermasters,  four  boatswaui's 
mates,  eight  quarter-gunners,  a  boatswain's  and  gun- 
ner's yeomen,  a  carpenter  and  sailmaker's  mate,  an 
armourer,  a  cooper,  cook,  and  cockswain. 

Tlie  highest  und  most  responsible  of  the  petty  officers 
is  the  master-at-arms,  who  may  be  called  the  principal 
police-officer  of  the  ship.  He  has  charge  of  all  the 
prisoners,  and  every  morning  makes  out  and  hands  to 
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the  oommuidw  ft  lUt  of  their  namei,  with  %  ipeciflck- 
tion  of  th«  criin*  fur  which  oarh  ii  coiifln«d,  ami  the 
tlmo  when  be  wa«  put  lu  conftnemetit.  lie  hM  charK* 
aim  of  the  berth-duck,  and  it  ii  hit  dutjr  to  lee  that  it 
ia  kept  in  ^oud  order.  All  pro|)erty  that  fall*  in  hii 
wajr  for  which  he  cannot  find  an  owner,  ii  thrown  into 
the  "  luckjr-baff,"  the  contents  of  which,  if  not  tinuUjr 
olaiiued,  are  lold  at  auction. 

The  office  of  auartertnaster  i«  one  of  lonio  dignity 
and  coniiderablo  ini|iortaiK'o.  It  i*  bin  duty  to  lnuvy  a 
look-out  with  hia  apyglaii  for  aij^nala  from  othur  ahiua, 
and  to  report  thciu  tu  thu  otHcor  of  thu  deck ;  and  alao 
to  report  to  him  nil  bouta  tliat  come  uloii((aido,  and  all 
other  Hiovemonta  andoccurroncea  in  the  harbour,  which 
he  may  doem  of  autticient  impnrtiincc.  One  quarter- 
maator  ia  atationed  at  thu  whetd  to  atoer  the  ahin,  and 
the  othera  keep  a  luok-out,  aa  in  port.  When  the  log 
ia  thrown,  they  hold  thu  niinutu-jflaaa.  All  tlio  coloura 
and  aignala  are  under  their  char^f. 

lioatawain'a  niutca  arc  an  indispenaable  claaa  of  men 
on  board  of  a  man-of-war,  but  their  office  in  the  moat 
invidioua  and  least  dcairablo  of  all.  They  hare  to  per- 
form all  the  tlog){ing,  and  tlie  men  aocordincly  hold 
them  in  some  degree  of  detuatation.  Each  of  tuo  boat- 
■wain'a  iiiatea  baa  a  ailvcr  whiatlo  auapended  from  his 
neck,  with  which  he  echoea  the  ordera  of  hia  auperiora. 
The  armourer  ia  the  aliip'H  l)lackBmith.  The  cooper 
opena  the  provision  barrels  when  their  contents  are 
wanted,  and  |)erfornis  other  niattora  in  hia  line  of  buai- 
neaa  when  neceaaary.  'i'he  dutiea  of  the  cook  are 
somewhat  arduoua,  and  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
patience  and  care  to  perform  them  acceptably  to  the 
•tew.  Thu  meals  must  always  be  reported  "ready" 
morning,  noon,  and  niglit.  At  noon,  when  dinner  ia 
reported  ready,  the  cook  tiikca  a  apecimen  to  the  officer 
of  the  deck,  who  inspccta  it,  to  see  that  it  ia  properly 
prepared. 

'Ihe  above  are  the  principal  petty  officers;  and  we 
now  come  to  the  rest  of  the  crew,  or  aeanien,  who  are 
of  different  classes.  The  first  clii^-i  conaiut  of  seamen, 
or  able-bodied  men,  who  are  exi>ected  to  be  finished 
sailors;  the  next  class  are  ordinary  seamen;  and  after 
these  are  boya,  who  perform  varioua  uaeful  offices,  but 
chiefly  as  servants.  The  boys,  and  all  othera  on  ship- 
board who  do  not  keep  watch,  arc  called  idUrg. 

On  board  of  a  frigate  there  are  six  military  divi- 
sions; one  on  the  quaiter-deck,  one  on  the  forecastle, 
three  on  the  gun-deck,  and  one  on  the  berth-deck.  The 
last  is  commanded  by  the  purser,  and  each  of  the 
others  by  a  lieutenant.  It  is  the  buainosa  of  those  who 
compoae  the  purser's  diviaion  to  pass  u]i  jiowdcr  to  the 
combatants.  Every  officer  and  man  is  included  in  one 
or  the  other  of  thcne  divisions,  and  is  stationed  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  ship.  These  are  the  stations  f  r 
action,  and  arc  called  general  quarters.  The  crew  is 
mustered  and  inspected  at  quarters  always  once,  and 
on  board  many  of  our  ships  twice  a  day.  Then-  are 
teq  or  twelve  men  to  each  of  tho  guns  in  a  broatlRide, 
called  first  and  second  captains,  si>iiii;;ors,  lunulers, 
powder-boys,  &c.  On  the  intiiuatiui  <->i\g  riven,  the 
twardora  run  for  their  capa,  and  ever'  mar  mmzos  a 
cutlass.  At  the  first  tup  of  the  <lruni,  thitm  is  k  literal 
rush  throughout  the  ship,  and  befosv  Ufe*  ntask  baa 
oeaaed,  you  may  hear  the  midsihiiiuMai  of  the  <l?iilona 
calling  over  tlie  names,  (leorfje  Bell — first  captain, 
sir;  James  Anderson  —  second  captain,  sir;  William 
Stokes — powder-boy,  sir ;  and  so  on.  Having  called 
the  names,  the  midshipmen  report  to  tho  officers  of 
their  divisions,  the  officers  of  tbr  divisions  to  the  first 
lieutenant,  and  he  o^ain  to  the  cajttain.  Should  the 
order  bo  given  to  rvtire,  another  rush  takes  place,  th*- 
cutlasics  and  boarding -caps  an*  returned  to  their 
placea,  and  the  men,  as  the  coae  may  be,  proceed  to 
their  daily  labours  or  their  evening  diversions.  All 
this  is  but  the  work  of  a  roomi^^it.  Sonietinies  the  call 
to  quarter!  is  beaten  in  the  .i«im1  of  night,  and  then 
the  men  are  obliged  to  get  up,  lash  their  hammocks, 
take  them  on  deck,  and  stow  then,  in  the  netting*,  and 
b«  ready  to  answer  to  their  uame«  in  the  space  of 
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about  eight  or  ten  minutet.    The  midshipmen  har*  io 
do  the  same. 

In  addition  to  their  general  quarters,  the  men  are 
also  atationed  for  getting  under  weigh,  and  coming  to 
an  anchor  for  tacking  and  veering,  and  fur  other 
general  evolutiona.  1  nave  sometimes  been  astoniahod 
to  ace  how  quick,  in  tho  darkest  night,  it  ia  diicovcred 
that  a  man  ia  miasing  from  hia  pokt,  and  how  apoedily 
he  is  searched  out  and  brought  to  it.  Hut  not  only 
does  every  man  know  bis  station  ;  he  hna  a  specific 
duty  to  perform  at  every  order,  and  a  failure  on  his 
)>art  might  diaconcert  the  whole  operation.  Thua  it 
will  be  seen,  that  notwithstanding  the  complicated 
nature  of  naval  evolutions,  and  the  apparent  confusion 
which  must  necessarily  prevail  when  all  hands  are 
culled,  thoro  is,  in  fact,  tho  greatest  possible  order,  effi- 
ciency, and  harmony  of  action.' 

Tho  marines  act  as  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  do  duty 
both  as  sentries  at  ditlerent  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  as 
marksmen,  both  below  and  aloft,  during  action.  Ueing 
in  some  respects  an  armed  police  over  tl>c  sailors,  there 
is  often,  if  not  a  feeling  of  jealousy  between  the  marines 
and  other  members  of  the  crew,  at  least  a  tendency  to 
depreciate  and  jeer  at  each  other. 

The  following  is  tlie  gradation  of  officers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  royal  iiavv: — Midshipman;  lieutenant; 
master  and  commander  (usually  culled  captain) ;  post- 
captain  ;  rear-a<lniiral  (of  which  thoro  aro  several  gra- 
dations, styled  red,  white,  and  blue)  ;  and  admiral. 
The  senior  captain  of  a  squadron,  which  consists  of  a 
few  vessels  sent  upon  an  expedition,  is  styled  commo- 
dore, and  he  is  the  general  commander  for  tho  time 
l>eing.  A  fleet  is  a  large  number  of  vessels  conmianded 
by  an  admiral.  The  aU'airs  of  tho  royal  navy  aro 
managed  by  a  de])artment  of  government  culled  the 
Admiralty,  whence  the  commissions  of  tho  ofiicers  are 
issued.  Latterly,  the  condition  of  both  officers  and  men 
in  tho  royal  navy  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  ren- 
dered much  mure  comfortable  than  furmerly. 

Merchant  Vessels. 

Vessels  employed  in  trado,  or  merchantmen,  are  of 
numerous  sizes,  shapes,  and  modes  of  rigging — these 
depending  not  merely  on  tho  peculiar  trade  for  which 
they  aro  destined,  but  on  the  taste  and  whims  of 
tho  owners.  Tho  largest  ia  of  the  ship-proper,  as 
represented  in  the  suljoined  figure,  with  three  masts 


Merchant  Ship. 

kKid  square  sails,  but  having  only  an  upper  deck,  tho 
-  .lea  of  which  are  uaually  pierced  to  carry  guns.  Vcs- 
M'la  of  this  kind  possess  holds  of  very  large  dimensions 
lur  stowing  goods,  and  their  burden  is  froi.  iUOO  to 
1500  tons.  When  destined  for  long  voyages,  and  in 
^ood  service,  as  they  generally  are,  order  and  discipline 
is  maintained  on  board  with  almost  as  much  s«'  erity 
aa  in  the  regular  navy.  The  ships  employed  .n  the 
China  and  East  India  trodo  aro  the  largesn  l>eIougiiig  to 
this  country;  those  in  the  West  India  trade  rank  next; 
then   .he  whale  ships,  those  in  the  Baltic  and  Canada 
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it%A»,  At  MeJitarrknenn  trade,  th«  co»l  and  genaral 
cuMtliig  tndu,  and  lo  on  In  de^tcciulin^r  gradatiou. 


Next  beneath  the  clniii  of  glilpg  ia  that  of  Iriffi.  A 
brig,  of  which  we  hero  prcicnt  u  «kotch,  hnii  only  two 
niaati,  but  it  poueaica  uqiiuru  ri^'^inj;,  like  n  ship, 
Drigs  are  handaoino  nnd  ruoiuy  vcaaola,  carrying  from 
400  tn  800  tons  burden. 

With  brigs,  aquare  rigging  terminates,  and  we  now 
come  to  cluise.)  of  v:    "U  in  wliich  tlie  rigging  in  of  a 


Sobooner. 

difierent  character.  At  the  head  of  these  stands  the 
Mchooner,  a  vessel  with  <  v»  iiiant-,  nnd  capable  of  carry- 
ing a  large  press  .  jinvas.  A  schooner  is  in  general 
sharp-built,  with  U)»«ts  of  considerable  height  and  rake 
(that  is,  slaiil  ■  ruw  "-ils),  nnd  with  small  topmaijts  and 
fore-and-aft  s«,is  i,o  rigging,  however,  is  various, 
though  norm*/ Iv  ik-  .ibove  represented. 

Vessels  jsubwsmtij;  only  one  mast  are  either  sloops  or 
cwWe/*,  Kih  li^unguipheil  by  their  tall  mast  and  ex- 
tremely largo  main- 
sail, which  projects 
towards  the  stem. 
Sloops  are  chiefly 
engaged  as  coastin>; 
traders,  nnd  are  of 
all  burdens,  from 
100  to  500  tons.  The 
class  of  sloops  em- 
ployed to  carry  goods 
nnd  passengers  be- 
tween distant  porta 
are  ordinarily  styled 
smacks.  There  are 
■"schooners  and  sloops 
of  war  carrying  from 
ten  to  twenty  guns; 
they  are  generally 
employed  in  the  custom-house  service,  and  adapted  for 
quick  sailing. 

A  lugger  is  a  small  kind  of  vessel,  but  carrying  three 
nasts  and  a  running  bowsprit,  with  sails  of  the  form 
called  lug-sails.    A  briganline  is  v^  brig  which  can  be 
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either  sailed  or  rowed.  A  xthtc  ia  a  IlKhl  swift-8«ilin| 
veaaul,  of  three  nmits,  and  a  long  prow,  peculinr  to  the 
porta  of  the'Muditerranean.  A  yuHty  la  another  veaael 
peoulitT  to  the  porta  of  the  Mvditerrnntan;  it  li  low 
built,  and  carriea  two  maita,  but  dependa  chiefly  on 
being  rowed  with  oars;  condomncd  criminals  are  often 
k«nt  aa  a  puniahnient  to  row  thoio  Kallnya.  A  yacht  Is 
a  small  vvasel  designed  either  for  itatu  or  pleaauro.  Alt 
the  preceding  cluaaea  of  vcHaeU  poaavaa  ilecka.  Hniall 
open  veaaela,  not  poaaeaaing  the  uccntnimydatlon  of  a 
deck,  are  of  the  cluaa  of  lioalu,  of  which  there  aro  man/ 
varieties  -  aa  the  long-boat,  |iinn»co,  wherry, gig,  barge; 
anil  HO  forth,  lloats  are  nioatly  built  with  the  aide 
l>lanka  lapping  over  one  another;  and  thia,  which  Is 
cftlk'il  being  liinkerlmilt,  givca  thum  greater  buoyancy 
and  atrongtli  than  if  built  in  the  manner  of  ships. 

In  every  claas  of  mcrchitnt  vcaaeln  the  prime  object 
ia  to  nccommoduto  as  largo  a  (piantity  of  gooiU  as  poa- 
aible,  and  therefore  coniparativciv  little  apace  ia  occu- 
pied with  ncc()nimo<latlon  for  either  the  cantain  or  his 
crew.  If  tlio  cargo  be  light,  such  as  cotton,  uu//a.4<  is  re- 
quired to  be  put  on  Imanl ;  this  conaiats  of  aand,  ahinglo, 
or  any  other  heavy  maturiul,  which  ia  |)lace(l  loweat  in 
tho  hold,  in  order  to  bulunco  the  vessel,  and  give  it 
due  hold  of  the  water.  In  the  royal  navy  iron  ballaat 
alone  is  used,  in  pigs  of  nearly  three  hundroilweight. 
Thii<  hua  the  advantage  of  lying  in  HUiall  compaas;  t)ut 
in  consequence  of  its  great  weight,  it  tends  to  give 
excess  of  stability,  which  renders  the  vessel  uneasy  from 
the  suddenness  of  tho  motion.  This  defect  is  remedied 
by  ivinijing  the  ballast,  whereby  its  centre  of  gravity  is 
raised.  ( or  the  like  reason,  in  stowing  the  ballaat,  it 
is  tapered  to  a  point  at  the  fore  and  after  extremities. 
Iron  ballast,  from  its  greater  cleanliness,  is  moro  healthy 
for  tho  crew  than  that  of  other  materials.  When  a 
ship  has  no  other  loading,  she  is  said  to  be  t/i  ballutt. 
In  stowing  cargo,  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  trim  of 
the  vessel — that  is,  to  keep  it  upright,  and  also  equally 
bnlunced  fore  nnd  aft.  The  connection  between  tho 
motions  of  a  ship  nnd  her  stowage  (whether  of  liullast 
or  cargo)  has  not,  however,  been  sufficiently  analysed  to 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  any  direct  rule  on  this  very 
important  point. 

Within  tho  present  century,  vessels  propelled  by 
steam  power  have  been  introiluceil  and  largely  cm- 
ployed  both  in  the  commercial  marine  nnd  iu  the  royal 
uavy;  and  to  these  we  shall  now  advert. 

Steam  Ships. 

Referring  the  reader  for  an  account  of  the  micaniipit 
of  steam  power,  as  applicable  to  propulsion,  to  the 
article  Steam-E.nui.m;,  p.  397,  we  shall  here  merely 
nllude  to  the  progress  of  the  discovery,  unj  to  the  extra- 
ordinory  changes  which  have  been  etl'cctod  upon  nsari- 
time  conveyance  since  its  general  adoption.  For  this 
purpose  we  transcribe,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
from  the  Cycloprodia  of  Commerce  the  following  brief 
and  perspicuous  account : — 

'  Steam  navigation  was  attempted  by  various  indivi- 
duals in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century;  but  the 
experiments  which  tended  more  than  any  other  to  de- 
velop this  application  of  steam  were  the  joint  labours 
of  three  Scotsmen — Patrick  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  Dum- 
friesshire; James  Taylor,  his  son's  tutor;  and  William 
Symington,  a  mining  engineer — Miller  preparing' the 
proper  vessel  and  propelling  apparatus,  Taylcr  recom- 
mending tho  steam-engine  as  the  moving  power,  and 
Symin^'ton  effecting  the  modifications  necessary  in  its 
structure.  This  took  place  between  17li(>  and  1789; 
and  in  1U02,  a  steam-tug  made  by  Symington,  with  a 
single  paddle-wheel  in  the  stem,  was  placed  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Cnnal;  but  the  project  was  abandoned, 
through  fear  that  the  undulation  produced  by  it  would 
prove  injurious  to  the  banks.  Symington's  npparatus, 
though  then  neglected  in  this  country,  hnd  been  seen 
and  examined  by  many,  and  especially  by  Robert  Ful- 
ton, an  American,  then  studying  under  West,  and  who, 
with  less  merit  as  an  inventor  tliau  Symington,  but 
with  more  ample  resources  and  greater  energy,  sue- 
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I., :  .ia  ^  oo^junotion  idtii  Ckuioelkr  LiTingitone, 
in  iatittdnoiiig  itwuuji»Tig»den  into  the  United  States 
in  lOOr.when  the  «  Clermont "  of  1«0  toai  wm  launched 
at  New  Yorjk.  Four  yean  afterwards  it  was  sucoeu- 
faUy  eitabliihed  in  this  country  by  Mr  Henry  Dell,  an 
enteiprising  hoUBe>carpenter  of  Glasgow,  who  in  1811 
■tMted  the  "Comet"  of  tweuty-fiTe  tons  burden  and 
three  horse-power,  to  ply  to  a  bath  hotel  which  he  had 
■et  up  at  Helensburgh. 

The  progress  of  steam  navigation  was  afterwards 
laiHd,  pikrticulwly  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the 
extent  and  number  of  its  rivers,  for  which  alone 
■teamera  were  at  first  considered  to  be  adapted.  As 
improvement  advanced,  however,  and  confidence  in- 
creased, they  came  gradually  into  use  as  marine  vos- 
■ek,  for  which  purpose  they  were  first  fitted,  in  1U18, 
by  David  Napier,  engineer,  Glasgow,  who,  from  that 
year  till  1830,  etfectod  more  for  the  improvement  of 
steam  navigation  than  any  other  man.  He  established 
regular  steam  communication  between  Britain  and 
France  and  Ireland;  by  degrees,  almost  all  parts  of  the 
shores  of  Europe  were  traversed  in  like  manner;  and 
in  1838,  a  line  of  steamers  of  gigantic  size  commenced 
running  between  England  and  the  United  States — a 
distance  now  generally  performed  in  ten  or  twelve 
days.  Steam  vessels  have  since  been  adopted  for  many 
other  parts  of  the  ocean;  and  their  increasing  use  in 
every  civilised  country  has  produced,  and  is  daily  pro- 
ducing, results  which  it  is  impossible  fully  tu  estimate.' 


We  refrain  from  entering  into  any  details  respecting 
the  formation  of  steam  vessels;  but  we  may  notice 
that,  of  late  years,  many  have  been  wholly  constructed 
of  iron,  and  that  the  old  paddle  has  been  superseded  in 
some  instances  by  the  Archimetleau  screw,  and  other 
kinds  of  propeller.  By  many  irun  is  preferred,  on  ac- 
count of  its  superior  buoyancy,  the  facility  of  working 
it,  its  greater  tenacity,  and  in  the  long-run,  its  greater 
cheapness.  Vessels  constructed  of  iron,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  are  now  divided  into  water-tight  compart- 
ments, so  that  any  one  of  these  might  be  stove  in  and 
filled  with  water  without  destroying  the  buoyancy  of 
the  ship.  As  a  proof  of  the  value  of  the  compartment 
system,  we  may  instance  the  case  of  the  Nemesis,  which 
struck  tome  time  ago  on  the  English  Stones  in  the  Bris- 
tol Channel,  going  nine  or  ton  knots  an  hour :  she  slid 
off,  after  making  such  a  slit  as  filled  the  forward  com- 
partment. She  steamed  several  hours  with  the  coui- 
partmcut  full,  until  she  obtained  additional  pumps  in 
Mount's  Bay,  with  which  the  space  was  pum])ed  out, 
and  the  leak  stopped.  At  Portsmouth  she  was  ex- 
amined, and  drawings  of  the  damage  were  made  by  an 
employ k  of  the  Great  Western  Company:  she  was  re- 
paired in  a  few  hours,  at  an  expense  of  about  £30,  and 
then  started  for  China.  An  instance  of  the  time  a 
complete  wreck  takes  to  go  down,  so  as  to  enable  the 
crew  to  escape,  was  afforded  by  the  Brigand,  a  large 
iron  steamer,  which  had  been  trading  between  Liver- 
pool and  Bristol,  She  struck  on  sunken  rocks  oft'  the 
Scilly  Islands,  filled  a  forward  compartment,  and  had 
some  part  of  her  paddle-wheel  forced  so  far  into  the 
engine-room  as  to  damage  the  plates,  and  fill  that  part 
also.  _  She  remained  afloat,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
maining compartments,  long  enough  to  enable  the  crew 
to  save  themselves  and  their  kits  comfortably,  and  tucn 
went  down  in  deep  water. 

We  have  alrewly  stated  that,  steamers,  at  first 
timorously  confined  to  rivors  and  eatuarivs,  are  now 
Ibund  travemlug  the  whole  line  of  coast,  and  holding 
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comnMmiaatioB  with  porta  in  tii*  moefe  distant  ^iKut* : 
of  tho  globe.  Many  of  thcw  ToyagM,rboth  foastinf; 
and  by  open  aea,  are  performed  with  the  utmost  regu«: 
larity  and  predsion,  without  referenoe  to<lirindor  tide,' 
or  to  the  season  of  the  yeat.  For  this  purpose. I  jies  of 
large  steamers  are  got  up  by  companies  as  a  specula- 
tion, and  by  the  carriage  of  passengers,  <  goods,  and 
the  government  mails,  have  been  enabled  in  most 
instances  to  realise  very  profitable  returns.  The  VesMls 
are  despatched  to  au  hour,  a  regular  sucoesuon  is 
maintained;  and  thus  the  public  con  calculate  with 
certainty,  almost  to  a  day,  when  they  shall  receive 
news  from  China,  India,  the  West  Inmes,  the  V  aited 
States,  Canada,  or  any  other  country  between  which 
such  lines  have  been  established.  Several  of  the  ves- 
sels so  employed  are  of  vast  dimensions  and  substan- 
tial coustructioii,  and  are  fitted  up  with  pnnnenade 
sivloons,  state  -  rooms,  dining  -  rooms,  bedrooms,  and 
other  apartments,  in  a  style  of  elegance  not  surpassed 
by  the  first-class  hotels  on  land.  Besides  the  ordinary 
transit  vessels  here  spoken  of,  steam  shi^s  have  been 
adopted  in  the  royal  navy  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  from  their  speed  and  certainty  of  passage,  are 
likely  to  prove  highly  advantageous,  should  their  ser- 
vices unhappily  be  ever  required.  There  are  no  means 
at  present  of  arriving  at  accurate  statistics  respecting 
the  steam  navy  of  Britain,  war  and  mercantile ;  but 
excluding  the  small  unregistered  croft  which  ply  on 
rivers,  the  number  of  steam  vessels,  homo  and  colonial, 
must  exceed  1000,  with  a  horse-power  of  nearly  100,000, 
and  a  burden  of  about  200,000  tons. 
_  Large  as  this  foi-ce  may  appear,  on  the  coasts  and 
rivers  of  North  America  steam  navigation  has  been 
carried  on  to  a  much  gi-eater  extent  than  in  Great 
Britain  or  any  other  country.  Some  of  the  American 
steam  vei,scls  are  equally  powerful  with  those  of  Bri- 
tain, and  are  still  more  splendid  in  decoration;  but 
they  are  much  more  liable  to  accidents,  from  the  em- 
ployment of  steam  at  a  very  high  pressure,  and  a  gene- 
ral carelessness  in  the  mode  of  management.  Very 
few  war  steamers  have  as  yet  been  constructed  in  the 
United  States.  France  also  possesses  a  respectable 
steam  navy;  but  that  of  othci:  countries  is  compara- 
tively inconsidurablu. 

NAVIGATION. 

Navigation  is  the  art  of  conducting  vessels  at  sea  in 
the  direction  in  which  they  are  designed  to  proceed; 
the  term  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  navia,  a  ship, 
and  ago,  to  manage  or  govern.  From  navU  albo  n 
derived  the  term  naiy,  which  signifies  a  collection  of 
ships.  The  terms  jnantu,  maritime,  and  mariner,  are 
likewise  from  a.  Latin  root— namely,  mare,  the  sea. 

Laying  aside  the  consideration  of  steam  as  a  moving 
power,  vessels  may  be  said  to  advance  in  their  course  by 
means  of  tides,  currents,  and  winds ;  the  winds  are  in  most 
instances  the  principal  agent,  and  the  art  of  the  mariner 
consists  in  rendering  almosc  every  breath  of  wind  which 
blows  subservient  to  the  puqioaeof  the  intended  voyage. 
The  winds  most  favourable  ibr  impelling  the  vessel  arc 
those  which  blow  on  the  quarter,  or  slantingly  on  the 
ship's  course.  The  reason  for  this  is  very  obvious: 
when  the  wind  blows  directly  astern,  it  can  aflect  one, 
or  perhaps  two  sails  with  commensurate  force ;  but 
when  it  comes  obliquely,  eveiy  sail  may  be  trimmed  to 
meet  it,  and  receive  a  share  of  the  impulsive  power. 
The  variety  in  the  rigging  of  vessels  causes  much  dif- 
ference in  sailing  powers;  some  will  sail  close  to  the 
wind,  as  it  is  called,  or  with  a  very  small  angle  to  the 
<lirection  of  the  bi-eeze,  while  others  require  winds  much 
more_  fair.  When  the  wind  becomes  too  powerful, 
certain  sails  are  taken  in,  and  others  are  re^ed,  a  \wr- 
tion  being  bound  to  their  respective  yards,  so  as  tu 
reduce  the  surface  of  canvas,  Ueeiing  and  bracing  the 
yards  are  among  the  nicest  points  of  seamanship. 

Ships  «,r:  navigated,  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  the 
path  which  is  the  shortest  distance  Let  ween  the  port 
whouue  they  depart  and  that  for  which  they  are  de.s- 
tiued;  but  from  contrary  wiuda  and  intcr^euiug  laud, 
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itiaigenenlly  neoenaty  to  sail  in  a  track  of  a  aig-iag 
fonn,' .  vWUen  <a  veaiel  is  obliged  to  i»U  to  the  right  or 
left:of  the  tdireotion  of  the  intended  port,  it  ii  said  to 
toA'f  when  tho  ship  i«  tackitig  towards  the  leit,  and 
the  wind  cogaequently  on  tho  right,  it  is  said  to  be  on 
the  starboard  tac^v  and  when  it  is  tacking  towards  the 
right,  it  is  said  to  Im  on  the  larboard  tack.  A  iiliip  does 
not  sail  exactly  in  the  direction  of  her  lieel,  but  deviates 
towards  the  side  that  is  opposite  to  the  wind ;  and  the 
iuigl«  oontaiued  between  the  apparent  and  i-cal  direc- 
Hoc.  is  called  leeway. 

The  tpxiking  or  changing  of  directions,  in  order  to 
present  the  sails  at  a  proper  angle  to  the  wind,  is  a 
process  requiring  considerable  seamanship.  The  ship 
being  already  close  tu  the  wind,  tho  helm  is  gradually 
eased  down,  so  that  the  rudder  may  not  exert  its  full 
force  until  she  begins  to  turn,  nor  act  suddenly  to  clteck 
the  headway,  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  evolu- 
tion; at  the  same  time  the  head  sheets  are  flown,  so  as 
to  cause  the  sails  before  tho  centre  of  rotation  to  shake, 
and  lose  their  power  of  balancing  the  after  ones.  As 
the  ship  approaches  the  wind,  the  spanker  is  drawn 
gradually  from  the  lee  side  towards  the  centre,  that  it 
may  keep  full,  and  by  its  action  so  near  the  stem,  con- 
tinue promoting  the  rotation.  As  soon  as  the  sails 
reach  tho  direction  of  the  wind,  and  cease  to  draw,  the 
comers  of  the  courses  are  drawn  up,  and  the  tacks  and 
sheets  overhauled,  ready  to  awing  the  yards.  After  a 
whild  the  sails  catch  aback,  and  the  foresails,  soon 
masking  tho  aiter  ones,  act  with  a  powerful  leverage  in 
turning  the  bow.  At  length,  having  come  head  to  wind, 
without  loss  of  headway,  and  the  evolution  being  cer- 
tain, the  after-yards  are  swung  round,  ready  to  receive 
the  wind  on  the  opposite  side;  which  operation  is  then 
more  easily  performed,  from  the  sails  being  becalmed 
by  the  fore  ones.  Lastly,  when  the  after-sails  are  filled 
by  the  wind,  the  head-yards  are  also  braced  round  to 
receive  its  impulse,  and  the  ship  at  once  i-ecovors  head- 
way, and  proceeds  on  her  new  tack. 

Thus  easily  is  a  ship  inunoiuvrcd  in  fine  weather. 
Not  unfrequently,  however,  a  galo  comes  to  disturb 
the  peaceful  courst  of  the  mariner,  and  call  forth  all 
his  exertions.  Let  us  suppose  that,  whilst  our  ship  is 
contending  against  the  head  wind,  the  misfortune  is 
augmented  by  its  grailual  increase.  Shortening  sail  be- 
comes necessary,  and  is  detcrminei'  '^y  two  Iciiding  con- 
sidcrolipns — the  stability  of  the  ship,  and  the  strength 
of  her  masts:  it  is  to  diminish  the  careening  of  the  one, 
and  avoid  endangering  the  other,  that  the  surface  spread 
to  the  wind  is  reduced.  In  shortening  sail,  we  always 
begin  with  the  highest  and  lightest  sails,  descending 
gradually,  and  keeping  pace,  in  an  inverse  ratio,  with 
the  increase  of  wind.  Tho  sails  du  not,  however,  come 
in  uniformly  in  tho  direction  of  tho  length ;  but  tho 
after-sails  most  rapidly;  because,  as  the  wind  increases, 
the  energy  which  it  exerts  in  a  forward  direction  upon 
the  masts,  tends,  with  u  powerful  lever,  to  depress  the 
bow  and  raise  tho  stern.  Hence  tlio  latter  drifts  more 
easily  to  leeward,  thereby  bringing  tne  bow  towards 
the  wind ;  this  effort  is  also  promoted  by  the  action  of 
the  sails  passing  further  to  leeward,  and  by  the  ship 
ceasing  to  sail  on  an  even  keel.  From  all  these  reasons, 
tho  more  the  wind  increases,  the  uioix:  she  tends  to 
come  to ;  so,  to  avuid  a  consta.it  recurrence  to  the 
action  of  the  rudder,  it  becomes  necessary  to  shorten 
sail  faster  aft  than  forward,  taking  in  tho  mizen-top- 
gallant-sail,  and  even  the  spanker,  before  the  fore  and 
maintop-gallant-saiU :  for  the  same  reason,  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  reef,  it  is  not  unusual  to  begin 
with  the  mizen-top-sail.  In  the  case  of  a  heavy  galo, 
it  is  sometiutes  necessary  to  reef  or  take  in  the  whole 
from  stem  to  stern ;  the  helm  being  at  the  same  time 
kept  constantly  hard  down,  the  vessel  is  said  to  lie  to. 
Should  the  gale  abate,  the  reefs  are  shaken  out,  sail  is 
added,  and  the  vessel  bounds  actively  on  its  course. 
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The  most  important  instrument  for  the  guidance  of 
tlM'Juaduer  is  the  compass,    Thoro  are  difibrent  kinds 


of  compawM  to  mit  peculiar  burposck ;  but  that  which 
is  coiaraonly  in  use  on  shipboud  ii  of  the  foUowius 
conttruotiou: — The  most  essential  part  is  a  magnetised 
bar  of  steel,  calltd  the  needle,  which  is  8uppo:.ied  hori> 
zoutally  on  a  central  pivot,  round  whidi  it  in  free  to 
move  and  to  point  in  any  direction.  The  pivot  of  the 
needle  rises  from  a  circular  card,  resembling  the  dial- 
plate  of  a  timepiece,  and  round  the  circumference  of 
which  are  marked  thirty-two  points.  The  following 
figure  represents  the  card  of  a  couipoM.  North,  South, 
East,  and  West,  are  the  main  or  cardinal  points,  and 
are  indicated  by  their  initial  letters  respectively,  while 
the  subordinate  points  are  also  marked  by  letters,  ai 
N6£  for  uorth-by-east,  NNE  north-north-east;  and  so 
on.  To  be  able  to  recite  the  various  points  is  said  to 
'  box  the  compass.'  The  north  is  usually  indicated  by 
an  ornamented  figure,  or  arrow  head,  as  in  the  sketch 
here  presented. 


The  card  and  needle  are  fixed  in  a  round  box, 
enclosed  by  a  sheet  of  glass,  to  secure  it  both  ftx>m 
the  agitation  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  to  exclude 
dust,  moisture,  and  other  things  which  might  interfere 
with  the  correctness  of  the  indications.  The  whole  is 
enclosed  in  another  box,  suspended  by  two  concentric 
brass  circles  or  gimbals,  as  they  are  technically  called, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  compass  hangs  as  it 
were  on  points  like  a  swivel,  by  which,  during  the 
lurching,. or  heaving  up  and  down,  or  motion  from  side 
to  side  of  the  ship,  the  needle  and  its  card  remain  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  under  all  circumstances  indi- 
cate the  various  points  correctly.  Tho  compass,  thus 
encased,  is  placed  upon  deck  in  a  covered  stand  called 
the  binnacle,  in  front  of  the  man  at  the  helm,  so  that 
the  direction  in  which  the  needle  points  can  be  con- 
stantly seen  in  guiding  tho  vessel.  The  point  of  the 
needle,  which,  for  distinction,  is  some  way  ornamented, 
is  understood  to  point  towards  the  north,  but  properly 
it  points  a  little  to  the  irest  of  due  north;  and  this,  as 
well  as  other  variations  to  which  it  is  subject  in  cer- 
tain latitudes,  must  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
navigator.  In  tho  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
of  tho  globe,  tho  point  or  northern  pole  of  the  needle 
is  the  active  agent  in  pointing  the  direction  of  the 
compass.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  southern 
pole  of  the  needle  assuiuc^'  the  active  managettient  of 
the  instrument;  and  by  pointing  towards  the-  south 
pole  of  the  earth,  keeps  the  point  of  the  needle  point- 
ing towards  the  north  as  before.  Practically,  it  is  of 
no  consequence  to  the  mariner  which  point  of  tho  needle 
is  most  affected  by  the  polarity  of  the  earth,  for  in  all 
places  and  conditions  (slight  variations  excepted)  the 
needle  keeps  its  northeiTi  ornamented  point  towards 
the  north  pole  of  the  globe. 

The  needle  being  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  proxi- 
mity of  iron,  no  piece  of  that  metal  is  used  in  tho 
construction  of  the  binnacle,  or  is  allowed  to  be  near 
it.  In  the  case  of  iron  ships,  or  ships  having  much 
iron  on  board,  means  are  adopted  to  counteract  the 
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lendanojr  wbich  the  needle  hM  to  point  in  a  wrong 
direction.  From  want  of  attention  to  thia  important 
point,  lerioiu  diuutert  at  lea  have  eniued. 

The  Lo(— Sextant. 

Prorided  with  a  compass,  the  next  object  of  impor- 
tance if  the  log,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  rate 
at  which  the  vessel  proceeds  through  the  water  in  a 
given  ipace  of  time.  The  log  is  a  rerjr  simple  contriv- 
ance. It  consists  of  a  long  cord,  having  a  piece  of 
wood  attached  to  one  end,  and  called  the  chip.  This  is 
of  a  quadrantal  form,  and  being  slung  at  the  comers 
with  line,  and  loaded  at  the  circumference,  when  thrown 
overboard  it  remains  erect  and  stationary,  and  drags 
the  line  off  as  fast  as  the  ship  passes  throuuh  the  water. 
The  line  is  divided  into  knots  and  half  knots,  reprc- 
lenting  miles  and  half  miles,  or  minutes  of  a  degree,  to 
which  they  bear  the  same  proportion  as  the  log-glass 
does  to  an  hour.  Thus  the  log-glass  being  filled  with 
■and  to  run  through  in  30",  the  length  of  a  knot  must 
be  51  feet,  the  first  being  the  same  proportion  of  an 
hour  that  the  last  is  of  a  mile.  As,  however,  the  log  is 
found  to  come  home  a  little  in  the  effort  to  draw  the 
line  out,  it  is  customary  to  mark  the  knot  a  foot  or  two 
less  than  the  true  length.  The  mode  of  heaving  the 
log  to  measure  a  ship's  rate  is  as  follows: — The  log-reel, 
upon  which  the  line  is  wound,  being  held  by  one  of  the 
sailors,  the  officer  places  himself  on  the  rail  to  leeward, 
and  a  third  person  holding  the  class,  he  proceeds  to 
prepare  the  chip,  so  that  the  <  «g  of  one  of  the  lines 
holding  the  chip  in  a  perpendicular  direction  will  draw 
out,  by  the  force  of  the  water,  when  the  reel  is  stopped, 
and  allow  it  to  haul  in  easily.  Then  having  gathered 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  line  into  his  hand,  he  throws  it 
far  to  leeward,  that  it  may  not  be  affected  by  the  eddies 
which  follow  in  the  wake.  The  stray  line,  which  allows 
the  chip  to  get  astern,  now  runs  off,  and  the  instant 
that  the  white  rag,  which  marks  its  termination,  passes 
through  the  hand  of  the  officer,  he  cries  '  Turn ! '  and 
continues  to  veer  out  line  until  the  glass  runs  out,  and 
the  person  holding  it  cries  '  Stop ! '  Then  the  line  is 
grasped,  and  the  number  of  knots  thai  have  passed  off 
mark  the  speed  of  the  ship.  When  this  exceeds  five 
miles,  it  is  usual  to  use  a  glass  of  15"  instead  of  30", 
counting  the  knots  double.  The  rate  of  sailing  per 
hour  multiplied  by  the  hours  sailed,  thus  gives  the 
mariner  the  measure  of  his  run. 

In  addition  to  these  essential  instruments  fur  direct- 
ing the  course  and  ascertaining  the  distance,  the  navi- 
gator must  be  provided  with  octanta  of  double  reflection, 
to  measure  tha  altitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  a 
circle,  or  sextant,  more  nicely  graduated,  to  measure 
distances  between  the  moon  and  stars.  He  should  also 
have  with  him  a  book  containing  the  logarithms  of 
numbers,  sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  to  facilitate  tri- 
gonometrical calculations ;  tables  for  correcting  alti- 
tudes fur  dip,  parallax,  and  refraction;  also  lists  of 
latitudes  and  longitudes  for  every  part  of  the  world ; 
and  of  time  of  high  water  at  every  port,  at  the  period 
of  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  from  which  at  all  times 
to  be  able  to  find  the  tide;  and  a  variety  of  tables  to 
facilitate  the  various  problems  of  navigation.  He 
■hould  also  have  with  him  the  '  Nautical  Almanac,' 
containing  the  places  and  declinations  of  the  fixed 
■tars  and  planets,  and  especially  the  distances  of  the 
moon  from  the  sun  and  other  stars,  and  s.\\  that 
relates  to  that  body,  with  a  view  to  calculate  the  longi- 
tude by  observation.  Finally,  he  must  be  provided 
witli  the  eeneral  and  local  charts  applicable  to  his  con- 
templated voyage. 

Thus  furnished,  the  mariner  may  set  sail  with  confi- 
dence ;  many  do  so  with  no  other  aids  than  their 
eompaM,  log,  quadrant,  a  single  chart,  and  book  of 
navigation,  and  arrive  in  safety.  But  it  is  less  our 
business  to  show  with  how  little  care  a  ship  may  be 
navigated,  than  to  show  how  she  may  be  carried  from 
port  to  port  with  the  greatest  possible  certainty.  Hav- 
ing taken  leave  of  the  port,  and  when  the  lost  land  is 
ftbout  to  diiappear  from  view,  either  from  the  growing 
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distance  or  the  intervention  of  night,  the  mariner  leleoti 
some  conspicuous  headland,  of  which  the  latitude  and 
longitude  are  noted  in  his  tables,  and  placing  a  com- 
pass in  some  elevated  position,  remote  from  any  iron 
object  to  disturb  its  polarity,  proceeds  to  determme  its 
bearing,  and  estimate  his  distance  from  it,  either  by 
the  progress  made  from  it,  or  by  the  ready  estimate  of 
4,  practised  eye.  Or  taking  the  simultaneous  bearings 
of  two  distinct  points  of  coast,  he  has  still  surer  data 
for  deducing  his  position.  This  is  called  taking  the 
departure,  and  is  carefully  noted  on  the  log-slate,  with 
the  time  of  making  the  observation.  Thenceforth  the 
log  is  thrown  every  hour,  and  the  course  and  distance 
are  entered  upon  the  slate,  to  be  copied  into  the  log- 
book at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Working  a  Iteokonliig. 

At  the  first  noon  succeeding  the  time  of  taking  his 
departure,  the  mariner  works  up  his  reckoning.  Noon 
is  an  epoch  fixed  by  nature,  being  determined  by  the 
passage  of  the  sun  over  the  meridian,  and  is  therefore 
well  chosen  as  the  beginning  of  the  day.  The  log-slate 
being  marked,  he  copies  the  courses  and  distances,  if 
from  head-winds  or  other  causes  they  have  been  various; 
the  departure  from  the  land  is  also  converted  into  a 
course;  as  is  also  the  current,  if  there  be  any  krown 
one.  He  next  proceeds  to  find  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude and  departure  from  the  meridian  corresponding 
to  each  course,  either  by  geometrical  calculation,  or, 
more  expeditiously,  by  reference  to  tables ;  then  he 
adds  the  several  differences  of  latitude  and  depai-ture, 
and  if  they  be  of  different  names,  as  some  north  and 
some  south,  some  east  and  others  west,  deducts  the  less 
from  the  greater.  With  the  remaining  difference  of 
latitude  and  departure,  he  not  only  finds  the  course  and 
distance  made  good,  but  also  the  latitude  and  longitude 
in  which  he  is;  the  difference  of  latitude  being  applied 
to  the  latitude  left,  by  adding  or  subtracting,  in  sailing 
from  or  towards  the  equator,  at  once  gives  the  latitude 
of  the  ship.  But  before  the  departure  can  be  thus 
applied  to  find  the  longitude,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
it  for  the  converging  of  the  meridians  towards  the  poles; 
for  though  all  degrees  of  longitude  are  divided,  like 
those  of  latitude,  into  CO  minutes  or  miles,  yet  they 
decrease  in  length  from  being  equal  to  a  degree  of  lati- 
tude at  the  equator,  until  they  become  nothing  at  the 
poles.  There  are  many  ways,  more  or  less  accurate,  of 
deducing  the  difference  of  longitude  from  the  departure, 
the  latitude  being  known;  they  are  founded  upon  thia 
principle:  the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the  equator 
is  to  its  circumference  at  any  given  parallel  of  latitude 
as  the  departure  is  to  the  difference  of  longitude.  The 
most  easy  and  correct  way  of  obtaining  the  difference 
of  longitude  on  an  oblique  course,  is  by  the  aid  of  a 
table  of  meridional  parts ;  for  having  taken  out  the 
meriflional  differ>..  .je  of  latitude,  the  mariner  has  this 
simple  proportion :  the  proper  difference  of  latitude  is 
to  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude  as  the  departure 
to  the  difference  of  longitude.  The  difference  of  longi- 
tude thus  obtained  is  applied  to  the  longitude  left, 
adding  or  subtracting,  in  sailing  to  or  from  the  first 
meridian,  and  the  result  will  be  the  ship's  longitude; 
which,  with  the  latitude  previously  ascertained,  deter- 
mines  her  position  on  the  chart.  The  method  of  navi- 
gating thus  described  is  called  dead  reckoning.  It  is  far 
from  infallible,  and  leaves  much  to  desire.  It  will 
indeed  do  pretty  well  in  short  runs;  but  as  errors  daily 
creep  in  from  many  causes  escaping  calculation,  such 
as  ba<l  steerage,  leeway,  heave  of  the  sea,  unknon-n 
currents;  and  as  these  accumulate,  and  become  consi- 
derable at  the  end  of  a  long  voyage,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  mariner,  removed  from  all  reference  to 
terrestrial  objects,  to  resort  to  the  immovable  guides 
in  the  heavens.  All  the  heavenly  bodies  are,  by  the 
revolution  of  the  earth,  daily  brought  to  the  meridian, 
at  which  time,  if  their  altitude  is  measured,  their 
declination  or  distance  from  the  equinox  being  known, 
the  latitude  is  readily  deduced;  it  may  also  be  de- 
duced from  single  or  double  altitudes  of  bodies  not  in 
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the  meridian,  tlie  timet  being  accurately  known.  But 
the  meridian  altitude  of  the  lun  ii  what  fumiahes  at 
once  the  eaeieat  and  most  correct  method  of  finding 
the  latitude.  So  great,  indeed,  are  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  that  n» 
other  means  of  finding  the  latitude  are  used,  except 
when  these  hare  failed  from  a  clouded  atmosphere,  or 
when  the  momentary  expectation  of  making  the  laud 
quickens  the  mariner's  anxiety.  We  shall  therefore 
now  explain  the  method  of  deducing  the  latitude  from 
the  sun's  meridian  altitude. 

Taking  an  Obaerration. 

Furnished  with  a  sextant,  circle,  or  octant  of  re- 
flection, the  observer  goes  upon  deck,  and  having 
examined  the  adjustment  of  his  instrument,  proceeds 
to  bring  down  the  image  of  the  sun  reflected  by  its 
mirror,  until  the  lower  limb  just  sweeps  the  horizon. 
}Ie  continues  to  follow  and  measure  its  ascent,  until  it 
'^«a8es  to  rise;  the  moment  that  it  begins  to  fall,  and 
the  lower  limb  dips  in  the  horizon,  the  sun  has  passed 
the  meridian.  The  altitude  marked  by  the  index  being 
read  off,  it  is  next  corrected.  And  first,  the  observer 
adds  the  semi-diameter,  in  order  to  make  the  altitude 
apply  to  the  centre  of  the  object;  next  he  subtracts 
the  dip,  to  meet  the  error  caused  by  the  extension  of 
the  horizon,  in  consequence  of  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth,  and  the  elevation  of  his  eye  above  its  surface; 
also  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  by  which  the 
object,  when  not  vertical,  is  made  to  appear  higher 
th..\n  its  true  place;  lastly,  he  adds  the  parallax  (a 
small  correction,  inconsiderable  from  the  sun's  dis- 
tance), in  order  to  reduce  the  calculation  for  the  centre 
of  the  earth;  from  which  point  all  calculations  are 
made,  and  which  is  ever  supposed  to  be  the  station  of 
an  observer.    (See  Astronomy.) 

Having  made  all  these  corrections,  which  many  mari- 
:■■- 1  despatch  summarily,  by  an  addition  of  12  minutes, 
».'  ■  is  the  true  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun.  Taking 
'  T;  from  a  quadrant,  or  90  degrees,  gives  its  zenith  dis- 
tance, or  distance  from  that  point  in  the  heavens  which 
is  immediately  over  the  observer,  and  would  be  met  by 
a  straight  line  passing  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
through  his  position.  Now,  if  the  sun  were  for  ever 
on  the  equinoctial,  the  zenith  distance  would  always 
be  the  latitude;  for  whilst  the  zenith  is  the  observer's 
position,  referred  to  the  heavens,  the  equator  is  there, 
in  like  manner,  represented  by  the  equinoctial;  and 
we  have  already  seen  that  latitude  is  the  distance  from 
the  equator.  But  as  the  sun  is  only  twice  a  year  upon 
the  equinoctial,  and  as  his  distance  from  it  at  times 
increases  to  more  than  20  degr«ej,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  take  this  distance  (called  his  utclination)  into  the  es- 
timate. The  lun's  declination  is  given  in  the  Almanac 
for  the  noon  of  each  day ;  by  correcting  it  for  the  time 
anticipated  or  elapsed,  according  as  the  sun  comes  fii-st 
to  him  or  to  the  first  meridian,  by  his  position  east  or 
west  of  east  of  it,  the  observer  obtains  the  declination 
for  noon  at  his  own  position.  This  declination  applied 
to  the  zenith  distance,  by  adding  when  the  sun  is  on 
the  same  side  of  the  equator,  by  subtracting  when  on 
the  opposite  side,  gives  the  true  latitude. 

A  daily  and  accurate  knowledge  of  his  latitude  is, 
then,  to  the  mariner  of  modem  times,  a  desideratum 
of  comparatively  easy  attainment.  By  its  aid  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  sail  clear  of  any  rock  or  shoal  that 
crosses  his  track,  either  by  a  watchful  look-out  at 
the  moment  of  passing  its  latitude,  or  else  by  avoid- 
ing its  parallel  entirely,  until  it  be  surely  passed. 
Moreover,  this  is  his  best  and  surest  guide  in  aiming 
at  his  destined  port ;  for  he  has  but  to  attain  the  exact 
latitude  it  lies  in,  and  then  sail  directly  upon  it,  east  or 
west,  to  be  sure  of  succe  ss.  And  here  nature  is  again 
his  friend :  by  a  singular  coincidence,  discoverable  in 
glancinz  at  the  map  of  the  world,  most  coasts  and  con- 
tinents lie  in  a  northern  and  southern  direction.  Hence 
the  value  attached  by  eeanien  to  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  latitude ;  and  hence  the  familiar  saying 
of  '  Latitude,  lead,  and  look-out.' 


To  flad  the  Iiongltndfl. 


Various  wayi  have  been  devised  to  find  the  longitude, 
in  all  of  which  the  great  element  is  time.  The  earth 
performs  her  diurnal  revolution  in  24  hours,  or,  in  other 
words,  each  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe, 
which  is  divided  into  360  degrees,  is  brought  under 
the  sun  once  a  day.  Hence  each  part  of  the  oircum- 
fe.'ence  (reckoning  from  east  to  west)  has  its  own 
peculiar  time  of  day.  When  it  is  noon  at  one  place,  it 
is  one  o'clock  afternoon  at  another  place,  two  at  another, 
and  so  on ;  the  time  differs  all  round  the  globe.  Divid* 
ing  the  360  degrees  by  24,  we  find  that  Ifi  is  the  result; 
for  every  15  degrees,  therefore,  along  the  circumfer- 
ence, going  westwards,  there  is  an  hour  of  difference, 
in  advance;  and  going  eastwards,  an  hour  behind.  If  it 
bo  noon  at  Greenwich,  it  will  be  one  o'clock  at  a  point 
15  degrees  cast  from  it  (that  is,  the  sun  has  passed 
over  it  an  hour  ago),  and  elevtn  o'clock  forenoon  at  a 
point  15  degrees  west  from  it  (that  is,  the  sun  will  be 
an  hour  in  getting  up  to  it).  Dividing  the  60  minutes 
of  an  hour  by  15,  the  result  is  4;  the  earth,  therefore, 
moves  under  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  a  degree,  or  60 
geographical  miles,  in  four  minutes,  or  15  miles  in  the 
minute,  or  one  mile  in  the  four  seconds,  or  a  quarter  o^ 
a  mile  in  the  second.  Here,  then,  the  element  of  timft 
is  brought  at  once,  and  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
to  bear  upon  the  distance  of  any  given  place,  east  or 
west  from  any  other  given  place.  The  measuring  of 
such  a  distance  is  called  finding  the  longitude. 

Different  places  on  the  globe  have  been  established  as 
starting  points  in  making  these  measurements.  The 
French  reckon  from  Paris,  and  the  English  from  Green- 
wich, near  London,  where  an  aS'i'onomical  obser^'atory 
has  been  long  established,  and  s  ipported  at  the  public 
expense.  In  all  English  works  cl'  geography,  the  longi- 
tude is  reckoned  from  Greenwich,  although  not  expressly 
mentioned.  Navigators  determine  their  longitude  by 
watches  or  chronometers,  whose  movements  are  as  exact 
as  can  possibly  be  obtained  from  :.'echanism.  (See  Hoao- 
LOOY.)  In  setting  out  on  a  voyage,  the  chronometer  is 
set  to  London  time,  and  kept  going  at  that  time.  At 
the  hour  of  noon  of  each  day,  as  determined  by  an 
observation  with  the  sextant ,  the  difference  is  estimated 
between  that  hour  and  the  aour  indicated  by  the  chro- 
nometer, and  that  differei>ce  is  the  longitude  east  or 
west  of  Greenwich,  as  the  case  may  be.  Some  mari- 
ners, for  security,  take  several  chronometers  to  sea 
with  them,  as  one  only  is  t'"  n  j  :.:3an8  a  safe  guide.  In 
general,  however,  the  matic<  f'S  of  coasting  traders,  or 
those  who  pursue  short  vo^'ages  by  regular  lines  of 
route,  depend  on  bucks  containing  lists  of  longitudes 
as  well  as  of  latitudes. 

Marine  Uarometere— Log-Book. 

The  last  great  requisite  in  navigation  is  a  good  baro- 
meter, to  indicate  the  approach  of  foul  weather.  The 
most  delicate  instrument  of  this  kind  is  the  sympesio- 
meter  of  Adie,  by  which  the  earliest  and  most  certain 
indications  are  presented  of  coming  storms.  In  treating 
of  the  nature  and  valuu  of  instruments  of  this  nature, 
Dr  Amott  nmkes  the  following  observations: — '  The 
watchful  captain  of  the  present  day,  trusting  to  this 
extraordinary  monitor,  is  frequently  enabled  to  take  in 
sail,  and  to  make  ready  for  the  storm,  when  in  former 
times  the  dreadful  visitation  would  have  fallen  upon 
him  unprepared.  The  marine  barometer  has  not  been 
in  general  use  foi  many  years,  and  the  author  was  one 
of  a  numerous  crew  who  probably  owed  their  preser- 
vation to  its  almost  miraculous  warning.  It  was  in  a 
southern  latitude.  The  sun  had  just  set  with  placid 
appearance,  closing  r.  beautiful  afternoon ;  and  the  usual 
mirth  of  the  eve.iing  watch  was  proceeding,  when  the 
captain's  order  came  to  prepare  with  all  haste  for  a 
storm.  The  barometer  had  begun  to  fall  with  appalling 
rapidity.  As  yet,  the  oldest  sailors  had  not  perceived 
even  a  threatening  in  the  sky,  and  were  surprised  at 
the  extent  and  hurry  of  the  preparations:  but  the 
I'equired  nieasures  were  not  completed,  when  a  mort 
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ftwful  Itun-leane  bunt  upon  thet-n  than  the  mo*t  elp«- 
rionc*4  had  ever  bnTed.  Nothing  could  withstand  It; 
dio  uilii  alMady  ftiried  and  c!^cel}r  bound  to  the  jatds, 
were  riven  away  in  tattor*;  even  the  bate  yards  and 
■uwte  were  in  great  part  disabled ;  and  at  one  time  the 
wlude  rigging  had  neariy  fallen  by  the  board.  Socb, 
for  a  few  hours,  was  the  mingled  ru^r  of  the  hurricane 
ftboTe,  of  the  waves  around,  and  of  tht.  incessant  peals 
of  thunder,  that  no  human  voice  could  be  henrd,  and 
amidst  the  general  consternation,  even  the  tiumpet 
sounded  in  vain.  In  that  awful  night,  but  for  the  little 
tube  of  mercury  which  had  given  the  warning,  neither 
the  strength  of  the  noble  ship  nor  the  skill  of  the 
commander  could  have  saved  one  man  to  tell  the  tale.' 

A  journal  of  events  and  observations  on  board  ship 
is  usually  kept  in  wha^>  is  called  the  log-board,  and 
transferred  theccc  into  the  log-book.  The  log-board 
consists  of  two  bor  \*  shutting  together  like  a  book, 
and  divided  into  m  al  columns,  containing  the  hours 
of  the  day  and  n  .at,  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and 
the  course  of  the  ship,  with  all  the  material  occurrences 
that  happen  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  from  noon 
to  noon,  together  with  the  latitude  of  observation.  From 
this  table,  which  is  written  in  chalk,  and  daily  effaced, 
the  oAicers  work  the  ship's  way,  and  compile  their 
jounials.  From  it,  also,  entries  are  carried  to  the 
log-book,  in  an  expanded  form,  with  any  observations 
and  additional  particulars  supposed  to  be  necessary. 
The  log-book  is  thus  the  journal  of  the  ship,  and  is 
preserved  with  great  care  for  exhibition,  if  required,  at 
the  termination  of  the  voyage. 

Thus,  then,  by  the  use  of  various  instruments  and 
practical  experience  in  navif^ation,  a  ship  is  conducted 
from  port  to  port,  dangers  avoided,  and  difiiculties  over- 
come. Though  oiiey  who  <;raverse  the  vast  ocean  leave 
no  track  for  tJhe  guidance  of  those  who  follow,  it  is  thus 
converted  into  a  plain  and  convenient  highway,  ex- 
tending to  the  extremities  of  the  earth. 

^.  LlaniHCUSBS— BEACONS. 

Beacons,  waming-beils,  lighthouses,  and  the  like,  are 
among  the  most  indispensable  adjuncts  of  maritime 
conveyance;  without  them,  indeed,  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  conduct  it  with  anything  like  regularity 
or  safety.  I'he  most  ancient  structure  of  this  descrip- 
tion which  Tc  read  of  was  the  Tower  of  Pharos — re- 
garded by  our  ancestors  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders. 
It  was  commenced  by  Ptolemy  the  Eldev,  and  finished 
some  years  after  by  himself  ^ad  his  sou  Ptolciuy  Phila- 
delphus,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3670,  on  the  island  of 
Pharos,  in  the  Kay  of  Alexandria.  '  It  was  built,'  says 
an  ancient  authority,  '  on  the  east  end  of  this  isluiid, 
upon  a  rock  of  white  marble,  of  a  large  square  struc- 
tun;,  on  the  top  of  which  fires  were  kept  constantly 
burning  for  the  direction  of  vessels.  It  was  a  most 
magnificent  tower,  4o0  feet  high,  consisting  of  several 
storeys  and  galleries,  with  a  lantern  at  top,  which 
could  be  seen  many  leagues  at  sea.'  This  wonderful 
work  has  been  demolished  forages;  as  also  the  Colos- 
sus of  Uhodcs,  another  ancient  erection  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. The  Light-l\)Wer  of  Coiduan  in  France,  situated 
upon  a  low  rock  about  thrcie  miles  from  land,  at  the 
month  of  the  Uaronnc,  was  tt>r  a  long  time  regarded  as 
one  of  the  chief  wonders  of  modem  Kurupc.  It  was 
fouMUed  in  1584,  and  completed  in  10' 10.  Its  lower 
pwrt  consists  of  a  solid  platform  of  miMunfy,  1 35  feet  in 
diameter,  above  which,  in  sucoossiuii,  are  a  number  of 
apartments,  all  narrowing  in  circumference  till  the 
upper  stoi'u\  is  ttsoched — being  in  all  14.5  feet  high. 

in  our  own  day,  the  most  celebrated  liglithuui'e  is 
thai  built  t>u  the  Kddystoue  rocks— a  low  reef  situated 
south-south-west  from  the  middle  of  Plymouth  bound, 
nearly  fourteen  miles  distant  from  that  port,  and  about 
ten  from  the  promvuitoiy  of  Ramhcod.  The  reef,  which 
strrtckes  acroiw  the  channel  for  upwards  of  2U0  yards, 
s1<^s  gradually  towards  the  south  to  the  distanc-  of 
a  mile,  sa  that  the  swell  sweeps  up,  as  it  were,  an 
iiuiliuc,  till  within  a  few  fathoms  of  the  exposed  rock, 
wItVK.  striking  ugaintt  a  sudden  ledge,  it  breaks  and 


dashes  upwards  to  a  hei(^|;  of  forty  or  My  feet.    01il 
this  dangerous  reef  the    neccosuy   of '  a  ligl^tbovsel 
was  earl,'  felt;  and  accordingly,  in  lC9S,;a  s(^i%,m^ 
of  the  name  of  Winstanley  was  fumist^ecT  with^he 
necessarv  powers  to  cany  such  a  design  into  execur 
tion.    He  entered  upon  his  task  in  1696',  an^  copn. 
pleted  it  in  four  years.    So  certain  was  Wuistauley 
of  the   stability   of   his    wooden    structure,  that  ho 
declared  it  to  be  his  wish  to  be  in  it   '  during  the 
greatest   storm    that   ever   blew  under  the   face   of 
heaven;'  a  wish  that  was  but  too  soon  anu  fatally 
gratified,  for  in  November  1703,  while  there  with  some 
workmen  and  the  light-keepers,  a  storm  of  unparalleled 
violence  arose,  and  in  one  night  the  whole  fabric  was 
swept  away.     In  1709  another  lighthouse  was  built  of 
wood  by  a  Mr  Hudyerd;  and  this  structure,  after  brav- 
ing the  elements  for  forty-six  years,  was  burned  down 
in   1755.     On  the  destruction  of  this  lighthouse,  Mr 
Smeaton,  the  celebrated  engineer,  was  next  applied  to, 
who  at  once  fixed  upon  the  more  durable  material, 
stone,  and  chose  for  his  model  the  natural  figure  of 
the  trunk  or  bole  of  a  large  spread 'ng  oak.    With 
these  views  as  to  the  proper  form  of  the  superstructwro, 
Mr  Smeaton  began  the  work  on  the  2d  of  April  1757, 
and  finished  it  on  the  4th  of  August  1759.     The  rock, 
which  slopes  toward  the  south-west,  is  out  into  hori- 
zontal steps,  into  which  are  dovetailed  and  united  by  a 
strong  cement  Portland  stone  and  granite.    The  whole, 
to  the  height  of  th:ii.y-five  feet  from  the  foundation,  is 
a  solid  of  stones,  ingrafted  into  each  other,  ond  united 
by  every  means  of  additional  strength.    The  building 
has  four  rooms,  one  over  the  other,  and  at  the  top  a 
gallery  and  lantern.     It  is  nearly  UO  feet  high;  and 
since  its  completion,  has  been  assaultod  b^  vhe  fury  of 
the  elements  without  sufl^ering  any  appreciable  iiyury. 
Equ...  y  remarkable  with    the   lighthouse   of  the 
Eddystone  is  that  of  the  Bell-Rock — a  sunken  reef, 
lying  at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles  from  the  pro- 
montory   called 
the     Itcd    Head, 
in   Forfarshire, 
and  on  the  high- 
way to  the  ittha 
of  Forth  and  Ta  v, 
t  wo  of  the  most  f  rt  • 
quented  estuaries 
in    the   kingdom. 
The  ledge  is  said 
to  be    about   850 
yards    in    ler.^th, 
and  1  loin  breadth; 
at  low  water,  some 
of  its  summits  ap- 
pear from  four  to  - 
eight    feet    above   ~i 
the  level   of  the   ^ 
sea;   but  at  high 
water,    they    are 
always  covered  to 
the  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet.    Tra- 
dition says  that  the  abbots  of  the  n'louaslcry  of  Aberbro- 
thock  succeeded  in  fixing  a  bell,  which  wm  run^  by  tiiu 
awell  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  warn  the  mariner  of  his  Situa- 
tion; but  that  this  benevolent  erection  was  destroyed 
by  a  Dutch  pirate,  who,  to  complete  the  story,  was  ai'tei'- 
wards  lost  upon  the   rock  with  his  vessel  and  crew. 
However  this  may  have  been,  it  was  not  till  i^o  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  that  a  solid  substantiivl 
lighthouse,  after  tho  model   of  the   Eddystone,  was 
determined  ui>on  and  erected.    This  work  was  intrusted 
to  Mr  Stevenson,  the  Scottish  engineer ;  was  begun  in 
1  liOU,  and  completed  in  1810.     Being  lower  in  the  water 
than  any  rock  on  which  a  similar  uuilding  has  been 
'raised,  the  difiiculties  of  the  architect  were  greatly 
ii.creased ;  but  by  preparing  all  the  stones  on  shore, 
and  conveying  them  in  lightei-s  to  the  reef,  where  a 
tender  and  other  accommodation  were  provided  for 
the  workmen,  his  suca'sa  was  cuinpletc,  uud  the  revolv- 
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tiy[  n^ddjr  lu^t  of  ll^o  Ikll-Ro«1i 
(ho  cbi^T  i^lneVeine^ts  of  British  encinaerius, 
IlthfhibUse,'  tre  quote  tho  Cdinburgh  prncyclopiediA, '  is 
a  qit^liir  building,  measuring  forty-two  feet  in  diameter 
a'tibb 'b£fe',  and  thirteen  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top. 
The  tiiailonty  is  100  feet  in  height,  and  including  the 
lijjjbt-roOib,  ft  IS  115  feet.  The  ascent  from  the  rook 
t6  tH6  ^on  of  the  solid,  or  lowest  thirty  feet,  is  by  means 
of  a  kind  of  trap  ladder ;  the  ascent  from  the  level  of 
the  entrance  door  is  by  means  of  a  circular  stair  to  the 
first  apartment,  containing  the  water,  fuel,  &c.;  and 
f^cm  thence  to  the  several  apartments  the  communica- 
tion is  by  wooden  steps.  The  windows  have  all  double 
sash-frames,  glazed  with  plate-glass,  besides  a  storm- 
shutter  of  timber  for  the  defence  of  thb  i^lass  against 
the  sprays  of  the  sea ;  for  although  tb**  li(^ht-room  is 
about  eighty-eight  feet  above  the  meuium  level  of  the 
tide,  and  is  defended  by  a  projecting  cornice  or  balcony, 
with  a  cast-iron  rail,  formed  like  the  meshes  in  net- 
work, yet  the  sprays  of  the  sea  occasionally  lash  or  fall 
upon  the  gloss  of  the  lijrht-room,  so  that  it  becomes 
necessary  in  gales  of  wind  to  shut  the  whole  of  the 
dead-lights  to  the  windward.' 

Not  less  bold  and  hazardous  in  point  of  erection  is 
the  recent  structure  on  tho  Skerryvore — a  cluster  of 
rocks  just  appearing  above  high-water  in  the  Atlantic, 
between  tho  north  of  Ireland  and  the  Hebrides,  from 
the  nearest  point  of  which  it  is  twelve  miles  distant. 
This  lighthouse,  cominenced  in  1)335,  and  finished  in 
1844,  by  Mr  Alan  Stevenson,  son  of  Mr  Stevenson 
above-mentioned,  consists  of  a  tower  138  feet  high, 
curving  inwards  from  a  basis  of  forty-two  feet,  and  con- 
tains nine  apartments  over  each  other,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  establishment  by  which  the  light  is  to 
be  maintained.  The  lantern  consists  of  an  apparatus 
of  eight  annular  lenses  revolving  round  a  lamp  of  four 
concentric  wicks,  and  producing  a  bright  blaze  every 
minute,  visible  to  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  The 
cost  of  the  entire  structure  amounted,  wo  understand, 
to  £89,000.  We  particularise  this  and  the  preceding 
cases  as  illustratioBt  of  the  magnitude  of  some  of  our 
lighthouses,  and  of  the  hazard  and  expense  encoun- 
tered in  their  etwkion-— difficulties  which  could  be  sur- 
mounted only  at »  period  of  great  material  wealth  and 
scientific  skill,  and  when  the  impoi-tance  of  maritime 
conveyance  is  so  vast  ns  to  compel  such  protection. 

A  number  of  improvements  have  recently  been  made 
and  promulgated  in  the  construction  of  lighthouses, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  saving  of  time  and  expense 
in  their  erection.  This  first  deservbig  of  notice  is  the 
iron  lighthouse  of  Captain  Brown.  This  structure  is 
composed  solely  of  rings  of  cast-iron,  joined  or  cosed 
one  upon,  another  till  the  requisite  height  be  attained. 
1  he  lulvautagei  of  this  plan  ore  cheapness,  facil:  'y  of 
erection,  strength,  and  durability.  Metal  lighthouses 
— that  is,  composed  either  of  cast-iron,  wrought  iron,  or 
gun-metal — have  been  strenuously  advocated  by  Mr 
Gordon,  who,  from  pretty  obvious  data,  niaiutaius  that 
the  Skerryvore,  for  exampUt  could  have  been  ere^-^—lon 
this  principle  with  equal  elliciency  at  little  more  than 
one-third  of  its  actual  cost.  The  'screw-pile'  of  Mr 
Mit<  jUell  is  another  invention  likely  to  come  into  use 
in  the  erection  of  lighthouses  on  shoals  and  sandbanks. 
As  the  name  implies,  the  basis  consists  of  a  framework 
of  piles  screwed,  instead  of  driven  home,  and  on  this  an 
open  fabric  is  erected  for  the  support  of  the  lighting 
apparatus — the  open  structure  oftering  no  resistance  to 
the  waves.  Another  set  of  inventors  hove  directed 
their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  lighting  appa- 
ratus— its  lamps,  lenses,  and  reflectors.  As  this  depart- 
ment involves  mathematical  and  optical  principles  of 
high  consideration,  we  shall  merely  remark,  tnat  at 
present  the  lights  on  our  coasts  generally  consist  of 
AfgOnd  burners,  placed  on  the  foci  of  parabolic  reflec- 
tors made  of  silver  strengthened  with  copper.  The 
reflectors  arc  arranged,  ana  the  lights  exhibited,  in 
puch  a  manner  that  those  on  the  same  line  of  coast 
shbi^ld  hai'O  some  essential  distinction :  thus  some  of 
tli?i<i  ftrc  evolving  or  iut«nuitteut,  ma|i^  are  fl*p4. 


others  are  placed  one  alMve  another,  some  flash  aymj 
five  seconds,  and  not  a  few  alternately  red  end  whiter 
These  movements  are  in  general  ett'ect^d  by  clockwork 
of  a  very  ingenious  description. 

The  lighthouses  on  and  about  the  British  coasts  an 
upwards  of  200  in  number,  and  are  classed  as  '  harbour 
lights'  and  'general  lights.'  Almost  all  of  them  art 
now  vested  in  public  boards,  as  are  also  the  marine 
beacons  and  buoys  of  the  kingdom.  The  chief  board 
of  supervision  and  control  is  the  Triaity  House,  Dept- 
ford,  ucorporatea  so  early  as  1515  by  Ueory  VIII.  In 
Scotland,  the  lights  are  under  the  immediate  manage* 
nieut  of  the  '  Commissioners  for  Northern  Lights  ;* 
those  of  Ireland  are  under  a  similar  trust;  but  both 
Scotch  and  Irish  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Trinity  corpomtion,  who  regulate  all  new  erections  and 
alterations,  and  give  notice  to  the  public  of  any  change 
which  may  be  eflected.  For  tho  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  lights,  beacons,  and  buoys,  a  rate  is  levied 
on  all  vessels  pnesing  them  within  certain  limits — this 
rate  varying  from  one  farthing  to  one  penny  per  ton 
for  each  light  so  passed. 

Beacons  are  generally  placed  on  sandbanks,  rocks, 
and  shoals,  and  are  either  floating  or  stationary.  When 
floating,  they  are  termed  buoys  (already  noticed)  ; 
when  fixed,  they  are  either  of  solid  masonry,  or  of  an 
open  framework  of  wood  or  iron.  Of  late,  their  »um> 
ber  has  been  much  increased  along  tho  British  coasts; 
many  of  them  being  composed  of  cast-irou  pillars^ 
screwed  and  rivoUed  together  into  a  substantial  frame- 
work, which  stands  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  water- 
level,  and  which  no  storm  con  possibly  destroy.  Tite 
most  remarkable  of  our  beacons  are  those  erected  by 
the  Trinity  House  (under  the  superintendence  of 
Captain  Bullock)  on  the  fatal  and  sliifting  sands  of 
Goodwin.  From  the  number  of  shipwrecks  constantly 
occurring  on  these  shoals,  these  beacons  ore  intended 
to  serve  also  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  shipwrecked 
sailors.  The  first  and  largest  consists  of  a  strong 
framework,  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  sands, 
from  which  rises  a  vertical  column ;  and  on  this,  at  a 
height  of  eighteen  feet  above  high  water,  is  placed  on 
octagonal  plotform,  capable  of  holding  forty  persona. 
The  plotform  always  contains  a  barrel  of  water,  a  flag 
ready  to  be  hoisted,  and  is  inscribed  in  eight  diiSerent 
languages  with  the  words  '  Hoist  the  flog.'  The 
second,,  which  was  erected  in  1847,  is  of  a  different 
construction.  The  centre  column  is  a  tube  of  cast- 
iron  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  put  together  in  ten 
and  twenty-feet  lengths ;  it  is  inserted  thii-ty-two  feet 
into  the  sand  by  means  of  Dr  Potts's  newly-invented 
process  of  atmospheric  pressure  (see  No.  28) ;  the  four 
surrounding  tubes  are  of  fifteen  inches  diameter  ;  the 
whole  is  bolted  together,  and  surmounted  by  a  cage  of 
seven  feet  diameter,  the  top  of  which  is  fifty-six  feet 
above  sand-level.  At  present  tho  mariner  is. warn .?d 
off  these  fatal  sands  at  night  by  a  floating  light;  but 
means  ore  about  to  be  adopted  for  the  erection  of  a 
fixed  and  permanent  structure. 

SHIPWOECK— LIFF-PRESEBVEBS. 

Notwithstanding  every  precoution  of  lighthouse  and 
beacon,  shipwrecks  are  continually  occurring  at  diffe- 
rent ports  of  our  coasts,  and  to  save  the  lives  of  the  sea- 
men m  such  rsiRes — without  reference  to  the  fate  of  tho 
vessel — has  ever  been  a  subject  of  earnest  consideration 
with  the  humane  and  ingenious.  During  last  century, 
several  li/e-boatt  were  invented;  among  others,  one  by 
Mr  Iiukin  in  1785.  But  an  accident  which  ocr  jrred  on 
the  Herd  Sands  of  South  Shields  in  Septcmbt.:  1780, 
led  to  material  improvements  in  the  art  of  construct- 
ing these  vessels.  The  '  Adventure,'  a  merchant-ship  of 
considerable  bulk,  was  wrecked  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  shore,  in  presence  of  an  immense  number  i 
of  spectators;  and  almost  every  man  of  the  unhappy: <« 
crew  perished,  without  the  possibility  of  receiving  as- 
sistance &om  the  shore.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  people  of  South  Shields  met  soon  afterwards  and' 
Qffcred  ft  rsffWU  to  ftiiy  gne  who  sliould  iuvant  a  boirt  ' 
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capable  of  being  launched  from  the  ihore  to  the  aid 
of  ihipi  in  diitroH.  Mr  Oreathead  gained  the  pre- 
miani}  and  in  1790,  a  life-boat  oonitruuteU  upon  the 
plan  proposed  by  him  was  effectually  uied  in  laving 
the  crew  of  a  veisel  itranded  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  of  the  Adventure.  Several  other  trials 
of  the  life-boat  proved  its  utility  so  fully,  that  in  1802 
the  Society  of  Arts  presented  the  inventor  with  their 
gold  medal  and  fifty  guineas ;  and  parliament  also 
decreed  to  Mr  Qreathead  a  reward  of  £1200.  The 
Trinity  House  followed  the  example ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Lloyd's  devoted  £2000  to  the  purpose  of 
building  boats  on  the  same  principle. 

The  form  of  Mr  Greathead's  life-boat  is  one  well 
adapted  to  give  it  buoyancy,  and  keep  it  afloat  in  any 
sea.  It  is  usually  '  made  about  thirty  feet  in  lengch, 
ten  in  breadth,  and  three  feet  three  inches  deep  at 
midships:  both  extremities  are  made  precisely  of  the 
same  fcvm,  so  that  it  (;oes  through  the  water  with  either 
ena  foremost;  and  it--  s'^w  lengthwise  is  a  curve,  so 
fonned  that  a  line  ''rav  com  the  top  of  one  stem  to 
that  of  the  other  wou''  two  feet  and  a-half  above 
the  gunwale  at  inidsb  In  this  boat  there  are  five 

thwarts,  or  seats  fcr  lowers,  double-banked,  so  that 
it  must  be  manned  with  ten  oars.  It  is  cased  and 
lined  with  cork,  which  gives  it  such  buoyancy,  that 
it  will  float  and  be  sert'iceable  though  so  damaged 
by  hard  knocks  as  to  be  almost  in  pieces;  and  tliis 
the  softness  and  elasticity  of  the  cork  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  prevent.  The  cork  on  the  outside  is  four 
inches  thick,  and  it  reaches  the  whole  length  of  the 
shear,  or  side  of  the  boat;  on  the  inside  it  is  thicker; 
and  the  whole  quantity  is  about  seven  hundredweight. 
It  is  firmly  secured  with  slips  or  plates  of  copper,  and 
fastened  with  copper  nails.  The  advantages  of  this 
boat  are  stated  to  be,  that  i  curvature  gives  it  great 
facility  in  turning,  a  single  stroke  of  the  steering  oan, 
of  which  there  is  one  at  each  end,  moving  it  as  though 
on  a  centre;  that  the  covering  of  cork,  being  imme- 
diately under  the  gunwale,  gives  great  liveliness,  or  dis- 
position to  recover  its  bahvnce,  after  being  suddenly 
canted  aside  by  a  heavy  wave;  and  that  its  capability 
of  being  propelled  with  either  end  forwards  increases 
its  manageability.' 

The  lite-boat  is  kept  in  a  boat-house,  and  placed  on 
a  frame  furnished  with  wheels,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
moved  at  an  instant's  notice.  Where  the  road  to  the 
sea  is  smooth,  this  simple  mode  of  moving  the  boat 
does  well  enough ;  but  it  has  been  found  better  in 
many  cases  to  suspend  the  boat  under  the  axis  of  the 
wheels,  so  that  the  shaking  may  be  less  injurious.  At 
most  of  the  life-boat  stations  the  boat  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  committee;  and  twenty  or  twenty-four  men, 
composing  two  crews,  arc  alternately  employed  in  its 
navigation.  A  reward  is  given  to  these  men  in  cases 
of  shipwreck,  and  the  vessel  receiving  aid  is  expected 
to  contribute  to  this  end.  Of  course  the  life-boat  men 
are  picked  persons,  of  steady  habits  and  active  frames  ; 
and  the  individual  in  command  requires  to  ]KiHsess 
peculiar  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  coasts  and  currents. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  occupation  of  the  life- 
boat men  gives  a  sort  of  dignity  to  their  character,  and 
elevates  their  tone  of  thou^Oit.  Many  noble  actions 
have  been  performed  by  tl  lu,  which  no  mere  pecu- 
niary reward  could  compen   >te. 

Mr  Oreathead  recommemis  the  life-boat  to  be  painted 
white  on  the  outside,  as  a  colour  tliat  most  readily 
catches  the  eye.  He  also  advises  the  steersman  to  keep 
the  head  of  the  boat  to  the  sea,  and  to  give  her  an 
accelerated  velocity  to  meet  the  wave.  The  strong 
reflux  of  the  waves  renders  it  necessary  to  approach  a 
wreck  with  great  caution,  and  the  lee-side  is  uiiually  the 
safest  of  access.  Of  course  the  first  object  is  to  convey 
the  wrecked  crews  on  shore,  which,  if  they  are  nume- 
rous, must  be  done  by  degrees. 

Since  Oreathead's  time,  several  improvements  hare 

been  effectod  on  his  life-boat,  chiefly  with  the  view  of 

increasing   its   buoyancy   and  strength.      One  ot'  che 

latest  is  the  application  of  Tulcaniaed  caoutchouc,  a 
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substance  possMiins  at  onoe  lightnesi,  strength,  and 
elaiticity,  and  which  may  be  used  either  in  sheets  or 
tubes.  We  beliere,  indeed,  that  in  one  or  two  instances 
life-boats  have  been  oonitruoted  wholly  of  caoutohouo 
and  cork-plankinff  upon  a  frame  of  hollow  iron.  A 
boat  of  thi:  kind  is  onlv  about  half  the  weight  of 
the  common  life-boat,  and  will  consequently  be  rowed 
with  greater  swiftness;  at  the  same  time  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  will  be  impossible  to  sink  it. 

Captain  Manby't  Apparaltu. — Next  to  the  life-boat, 
the  most  important  inventions  for  tho  humane  end  of 
saving  lives  at  sea  have  been  those  of  Captain  Manby. 
This  philanthropic  gentleman  wae  in  the  corps  of 
engineers,  and  held  the  situation  of  barrack-master  at 
Yarmouth,  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  in  the  year  1807. 
That  coast,  it  is  well  known,  is  full  of  shoals,  and  many 
vessels  have  ^one  to  pieces  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  shore,  iu  sight  of  multitudes  of  people,  without  any 
chance  of  giving  relief.  Life-boats  could  not  be  stationed 
at  all  points  of  an  extensive  coast,  and  perhaps  could 
not  be  always  used  if  they  were  present.  The  lamentable 
case  of  the  '  Snipe,'  where  sixty  persons  lost  their  lives 
near  Yarmouth,  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  Captain 
Manby,  that  he  resolved  to  devote  his  mind  and  his 
life  to  the  discovery  of  some  means  of  relieving  similar 
cases  of  distress.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  desired 
end  was  the  discovery  of  some  means  of  throwing  a  rope 
from  the  shore  to  the  ship,  or  from  the  ihip  to  the  shore. 
Boats  with  the  crews  could  obviously  be  thus  drawn 
ashore  in  almost  any  circumstances.  A  cannon  shot 
affixed  to  a  rope,  and  projected  from  a  piece  of  ordnanco 
over  a  stranded  vessel,  seemed  a  practicable  mode  of 
establishing  the  communication.  But  to  reduce  it  to 
practice,  was  found  to  be  attended  with  much  greater 
difficulty  than  the  simplicity  of  the  object  appeared  at 
first  sight  to  promise.  In  the  first  place,  the  folding  or 
manner  of  laying  tho  rope,  so  as  to  unfold  itself  with 
the  rapidity  equal  to  the  flight  of  a  shell  from  a  mortar, 
without  breaking  by  sudden  jerks  at  each  returning 
fold,  and  without  entanglement  from  the  effect  of  un- 
even ground  and  boisterous  winds,  was  no  easy  task. 
But  it  was  at  length  attained  by  adopting  what  is  called 
a  Kreuch  faking,  in  folds  of  the  length  of  two  yards ; 
and  by  laying  the  rope  in  a  flat  basket  always  kept 
ready,  with  the  rope  in  order  in  a  secure  place,  so  that 
it  could  be  transported  at  a  moment's  notice  to  the 
situation  required,  anu  laid  upon  rocks  and  uneven 
ground,  even  in  the  i.  boisterous  weather,  without 
fear  of  disarrangement. 

The  next  ditficultv  consisted  in  the  means  of  con- 
necting the  rope  with  a  shot,  so  as  to  resist  the  inflam- 
mation of  gunpowder  in  that  part  of  it  which  must 
necessarily  occupy  the  interior  of  the  mortar.  Chains 
in  eyery  variety  of  form  and  strength  universally  broke, 
from  tho  sudden  jerks  or  play  to  which  they  were 
liable,  which  proved  that  not  only  an  elastic,  but  a 
more  connected  body  was  necessary.  *  At  lengtii,' 
says  Captain  Manby,  '  some  stout  plaited  hide,  woven 
extremely  close  to  the  eye  of  the  shot,  to  prevent  the 
slightest  play,  ex' -ending  about  two  feet  beyond  the 
muzzle  of  the  piece,  and  with  a  loop  at  the  end  to 
receive  the  rope,  happily  effected  it.'  This  apparatus, 
projected  from  a  small  howitzer  over  a  vessel  stranded 
on  a  lee-shore,  so  light  as  to  be  easily  conveyed  from 
one  part  of  the  coast  to  another,  affords  a  certain  means 
of  saving  the  lives  of  the  crew  in  the  daytime,  and 
when,  from  cold  and  fatigue,  they  are  not  disabled  from 
seizing  the  mpe,  and  in  other  respects  joining  their 
own  exertions  to  those  of  their  friends  on  shore. 

Such  is  the  simple  but  efficacious  nature  of  Captain 
Manby 's  first  invention;  and  a  few  practical  experi- 
ments soon  ascertained  the  allowance  to  be  made  in 
pointing  the  mortar  to  windward  of  the  object  over 
which  the  rope  is  to  fall,  in  order  to  obviate  the  eflfect 
of  a  strong  wind,  which  would  of  course  carry  it  con- 
siderably to  leeward.  Kxperience  also  proved  that  the 
mortar  should  be  laid  at  a  low  elevation,  to  insure  the 
certainty  of  the  rope's  falling  on  the  weathermost  part 
of  the  rigging. 
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Thii  original  inTention,  however,  was  ohviouily  ca- 
pable of  many  improTementa.  The  fint  of  theee  wai  to 
ait'ord  assigtance  to  Tesseli  whose  crewi,  either  from 
their  being  lashed  to  the  rigging,  or  from  extreme  cold 
and  fatigue,  are  incapable  of  anisting  to  secure  the 
rope  to  the  wreck  when  projected  over  it  from  the 
mortar.  This  was  attained  by  adding  a  quadruple  barb 
to  the  shot — that  is,  making  four  hooks  project  from 
the  ball — by  means  of  which,  when  the  rope  is  hauled 
tight  by  the  people  on  shore,  one  end  is  firmly  secured 
on  some  part  of  the  rigging  or  wreck,  and  a  boat  can 
of  course  be  hauled  to  the  relief  of  the  crew  without 
any  assistance  on  their  part.' 

But  in  order  to  make  this  invention  effective  in  the 
darkest  night,  as  well  as  by  the  light  of  day,  the  inge- 
nious philanthropist  had  yet  much  to  do  and  discover. 
He  attained  his  end,  difficult  as  the  task  was.  '  The 
requisite  objects  were — First,  to  devise  the  means  of 
discovering  precisely  where  the  difvressed  vessel  lies, 
when  the  crew  are  not  able  to  mak?  their  exact  situa- 
tion known  by  luminous  signals.  Secondly,  to  discover 
a  method  of  laying  the  mortar  for  the  object  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  in  the  light.  Thirdly,  to  render  the 
flight  of  the  rope  distinguishable  to  those  who  project  it, 
and  to  the  crew  on  board  the  vessel,  so  that  they  cannot 
fail  of  seeing  on  what  part  of  the  ringing  it  lodges. 

To  attain  the  first  object  a  fire-b:vli  is  used,  such  as 
is  often  thrown  up  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  forti- 
ued  places  to  discover  the  situation  of  an  enemy  by 
night.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  ball  of  pasteboard, 
having  a  hole  at  top  containing  a  fusee,  and  filled  with 
about  fifty  luminous  balls  of  star  composition,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  gunpowder  to  burst  the  ball  and 
inflame  the  stars.  The  fusee  is  graduated  so  as  to  sot 
fire  to  the  bursting  powder  at  the  height  of  300  yards. 
On  the  stars  being  released,  they  continue  their  splen- 
dour, while  falling,  for  nearly  one  minute,  and  strongly 
illumine  every  surrounding  object:  ample  tim  '"  ^here- 
fore  allowed  to  discover  the  situation  of  t.  38sel. 
During  the  period  of  the  light,  a  board,  yiixh  two 
upright  sticks  at  each  end  (pamted  white,  to  render 
them  more  discernible  in  the  dark),  is  pointed  towards 
the  vessel,  so  that  the  two  white  sticks  shall  meet  in 
a  direct  line  with  it,  the  wreck  being  a  fixed  object. 
This  will  obviously  nfTovd  an  undeviating  rule  by 
which  to  lay  the  mortar,  making  an  allowance  for 
wind,  &c.  Thus  the  second  object  is  attained.  For 
the  third,  a  shell  (instead  of  a  shot)  is  affixed  to  the 
rope,  having  four  holes  in  it  to  receive  fusees,  and  the 
body  of  the  shell  is  filled  with  the  fiercest  a;  'J  most 
glaring  composition,  which,  when  inflamed,  disj  ays  so 
splendid  an  illumination  of  the  rope,  that  its  flight 
cannot  be  mistaken.' 

Such  are  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  scheme 
of  Captain  Manby  fur  the  relief  of  ships  in  distress. 
The  number  of  persons  saved  by  these  inventions  has 
been  very  great.  Almost  immediately  after  turning 
his  mind  to  the  subject.  Captain  Manby  had  tae  grati- 
fication of  rescuing  ninety  persons  from  a  grave  in  the 
deep.  The  whole  expense  of  his  apparatus  did  not 
excecl  £10.  Captain  Manby  was  deemed  worthy  of  a 
parliamentary  reward. 

Floats  and  Uttoys. — In  addition  to  such  a  flat  boat 
as  that  recommended  by  Captain  Manby,  with  rods 
and  ropes  furnished  with  hooks  for  grappling.  Humane 
Societies  usually  possess  floaters,  consiiiting  of  circular 
cork  buoys,  or  of  short  bars  of  wood,  with  masses  of 
cork  at  each  end.  One  of  these  being  thrown  out  with 
a  rope,  a  party  in  danger  may  grasp  the  bar,  and  be 
readily  borne  up  till  pulled  ashore.  Another  provision 
of  late  invention  consists  of  hollow  girdles  of  cloth,  air 
and  water-proof,  which,  being  sustained  by  straps  from 
the  shoulders,  can  be  filled  with  air  from  the  mouth, 
and  when  the  pipe  is  closed,  will  sustain  the  wearer 
perfectly  in  water.  One  of  the  best  and  most  conve- 
nient of  these  is  the  safety-cape,  which  combines  an 
article  of  dress  with  its  principle  of  life-preservation. 
It  is  the  invention  of  a  member  of  the  Skating  Club  of 
Edinbm^h,  and  is  furnished  by  the  Albion  Cloth  Com- 


panv  of  that  city.  The  cape,  which  is  suited  to  lie 
easily  round  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  hang  at  low 
a*  the  elbows,  is  formed  of  Macintosh  cloth,  which  may 
be  partially  mflated  with  air  at  pleasure,  by  means  cf 
a  small  mouth-piece  hid  from  external  observ<^tion.  A 
tape  from  the  inner  part  of  the  back,  to  be  tied  round 
the  body,  keeps  the  cape  down,  in  the  event  of  immer> 
sion  in  water.  When  blown  ui>,  the  cape  iwellt  to 
about  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  presents  nothing 
unsightly ;  however,  it  need  not  be  inflated  till  thi 
wearer  goes  into  a  condition  of  danger. 


HARBOUIU — BREAKWATEB8 — SOCKS. 

These  ar«  essential  adjuncts  of  navigation— afl'ording 
shelter  and  piotection  to  ships  during  stress  of  weather, 
accommodation  for  leading  and  unloading,  and  faci- 
lities for  repair  and  equipment.     Harbours  may  be 
classed  as  natural,  artificial,  and  composite — that  is, 
partly  formed  by  nature,  and  partly  by  art.    Any  creek, 
sound,  or  estuary  sufficiently  deep   and  land-locked, 
constitutes  a  natural  harbour  for  shelter;  but  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  quavs,  wharfs,  and   landings 
must  be  erected  by  man.     When  harbours  wholly  arti- 
ficial are  to  be  constructed,  surveys  and  soundings  are 
taken,  plans  drawn,  and  various  modes  of  execution 
adopted.     Excavations  have  sometimes  to  be  made, 
but  more  frequently  piers  and  jetties  are  built  forward 
into  deep  water,  a  certain  amount  of  space  enclosed, 
and  breakwaters  erected  for  its  protection.    Occasion- 
ally, foundations  have  to  be  piled,  diving-bells,  eais- 
soons,  and  cofFerdaras  employed  in  submarme  building, 
and  all  the  resources  of  the  civil-engineer  and  architect 
called  into  action.      (See  *  Practice  of  Architecture,' 
No.  28.)     Stone  piers  and  quays  form  the  most  sub- 
stantial structures ;  they  consist  in  general  of  rough 
rubble,  faced  seaward  with  dressed  olocks  placed  on 
edge,  and  built  slopingly,  so  as  to  present  a  gradual 
resistance  to  the  impact  of  the  waves;  and  finished 
harbourwards  with  stone  coursings,  so  as  to  offer  a  con- 
cave or  bevelled  wall  to  the  convex  sides  of  the  vessels. 
Wooden  piers  are  constructed  of  squared  beams,  mor- 
ticed and  jointed  together,  and  so  arranged  as  to  endure 
the  greatest  amount  of  strain  and  pressure.    They  are 
built  eitb  r  upon  a  stone  or  pile  foundation,  present 
an  open  framework  to  the  sea,  and  are  finished  above 
with  a  strong  planking.    A  really  good  harbour — no 
matter  how  formed — should  possess  sufiicient  depth  of 
water  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  should  have  a  fairway 
of  easy  entrance,  and  be  so  protected  as  thoroughly  to 
exclude  the  influence  of  the  waves  and  currents. 

The  prime  objection  to  harbours   •"closed  by  solid 
walli  and  breakwaters,  is  their  liability  to  be  obstructed 
by   deposits  of  sand,  shingle,  and  other  marine  silt. 
Rivers  and  sewers  entering  the  harbour,  the  drifting 
action  of  the  tides  and  waves,  all  tend  to  collect  debris ; 
and  unless  these  natural  forces  be  made  to  counteract 
each  other,  or  extraneous  sluicing  and  dredging  opera- 
tions be  resorted  to,  both  fairway  and  basin  of  the  finest 
harbours  will  in  time  be  rendered  useless.  _  The  con- 
trivance adopted  by  Smeaton  at  Ram«<gate  is  efllicient, 
and  might  be  applied  with  advantage  elsewhere.     He 
constructed  a  dock  which  was  filled  at  high  tide ;  at 
low  tide  the  sluice  gates  were  opened,  and  the  rush 
of  water  was  found  to  be  so  great,  as  to  scour  away  the 
deposit.  The  chief  objection  to  this  plan  is, that  the  water 
always  taking  the  same  channel,  is  not  so  extensive  in 
its  operation  as  to  clear  away  the  silt  from  all  parts  of 
the  harbour :  for  instance,  at  the  sides  and  angles  of 
the  quays,  where  the  deposit  goes  on  accumulatiiig  till 
it  prevents  vessels  from  being   drawn  closely  up  for 
loading  and  discharging.    In  such  cases  the  dredging 
machine  is  now  generally  had  recourse  to.   This  machine 
consists  of  a  boat  of  peculiar  construction,  provided 
with  a  steam-engine,  which  works  machinery  so  con* 
trived,  that  an  endless  chain  or  series  of  iron  buckets, 
continually  rcTolving  near  the  stem,  scoop  up  the  de- 
posit, and  deliver  it  Into  barges.    The  bottoms  of  these 
barges  are  provided  with  trap-doora  or  sluices,  and 
when  they  are  taken  to  sea,  the  traps  are  struck  out, 
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And  the  slimy  burden  dropped  into  the  deep.  Theie 
dredging  niaohinea  are  very  effltlent,  but  are  expentive 
in  construction  and  .operation.  A  aioN  sclentiiiQ 
lemedjr  than  either  uf  the  above  has  been  proposed — 
namelyt  to  convert  the  action  of  the  tides  and  waves 
into  a  sluicing  power.  Thii)  i^  to  be  effected  by  leaving 
arched  openings  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  piurs  and 
quays,  thraugh  which  the  waters  would  pass  with  a  force 
suffleient  to  scour  away  every  vestige  of  deposit. '  What- 
ever may  be  the  jresolt  of  this  proposal,  there  is  no 
doubt  Uiat  it  is  within  the  scope  of  hydraulic  engineering 
so  toooBstruot  piers,  breakwaters,  and  jetties,  and  so  to 
give  them  a  direction  and  arrangement,  that  tidal  and 
other  currents  shAl  be  made  to  carry  oif,«ather  than 
lay  down,  the  material*  which  they  hold  in  suspension. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  harbours  of  commerce,  an 
efficient  system  of  maritime  conveyance  requires  har- 
bouri  of  refuge,  to  which  ve^sois  can  run  for  sai'eiy  in 
oases  of  emergency.  Britain,  as  becomes  a  groat  mari- 
time country,  is  about  to  adopt  such  a  system,  and  one 
of  large  dimensions  is  already  begun  at  Dover.  The 
chief  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  construction  of 
harbours  of  rofug«,  is  the  placing  of  the  fairway  or 
entrance  so  that  vessels  may  *  make '  the  passage  from 
almost  any  i>oint,  and  without  I'isk  of  being  driven 
agmnst  the  extremities  of  the  piers. 

Btxahoalers  are  contrivances  by  which  the  force  of 
the  waves  rolling  into  a  harbour  or  roadstead  may  be 
broken,  and  the  water  within  rendered  comparatively 
smooth  and  easy.  As  now  constructed,  they  are  fonned 
either  of  wooden  or  stone  piers  projecting  from  the 
land  into  the  sea,  of  isolated  mounds  thrown  across  the 
opening  of  the  roadstead  or  harbour,  or  of  floating 
structures  of  timber.  The  celebrated  breakwater  at 
Plymouth  may  be  given  as  an  example  par  esxellettce. 
This  erection  'consists  of  an  immense  mole,  stretching  for 
a  full  mile  across  tho  middle  of  the  Sound  or  opening, 
which  ibrms  the  entrance  to  the  harbours  of  PlymouUi 
and  Deronport.  This  Sound  has  been  for  many  years  the 
principal  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  fleets  of  the  royal 
navy ;  but  though  possessing  numerous  advantages 
over  every  port  in  the  south-west  of  England,  it  hod 
one  great  fault — that  of  being  open  to  the  fuiy  of  gales 
from  the  south  and  west,  to  which  this  part  ot  the 
country  is  much  exposed.  Some  defence  from  the  in- 
roads of  these  gales  had  long  been  a  subject  of  public 
discussion;  and  in  1012,  the  suggestion  of  Messrs 
Renuie  and  Whidliey,  that  an  *  insulated  pier  should 
be  constructed,  extending  1700  yards  across  the  middle 
of  the  Sound,'  was  adopted,  and  the  work  commenced. 
Twenty-five  acres  of  limestone  rook,  on  the  east  bank 
of  Cfctwater,  were  purchased  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
for  its  construction;  and  on  the  12th  of  August,  the 
foundation  stone — a  huge  block  of  marblo  raised  for 
the  purpose — was  laid,  or  rather  throw.i  into  the  sea, 
with  great  ceremony.  In  March  1813,  the  first  stone 
was  observed  above  the  surface  of  low  water;  and  by  the 
end  of  18IC,  the  work  was  considered  as  half  completed, 
at  an  expense  of  £364,000.  The  blocks,  weighing 
from  one  to  eight  tons  each,  wore  carried  to  the  spot 
in  vessels  constructed  for  the  purpose.  In  1822,  about 
two  millions  of  tons  of  stones  had  been  laid ;  and  the 
principal  object  of  the  breakwater  being  attained,  there 
was  a  great,  reduction  in  the  number  of  men  and  vessels 
employed,  and  a  consequent  slowness  in  bringing  the 
work  to  a  conclusion.  In  Februanr  1841,  a  lighthouse 
rrtiM  begun  at  the  western  extremity,  the  westero  en- 
trance to  the  Sound  being  the  safest,  and  the  only  one 
used  by  large  vessels  at  night.  Tho  height  of  this 
tow^r  is  about  60  feet,  or  more  than  120  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  wholly  built  of  granite,  and 
is  divided  into  five  storeys- respectively  serving  for 
oil -room,  store-room,  dwelling-room,  sleepiu'^-room,  and 
oiic  above,  over  which  is  placed  the  lantern.  The 
lighAhouse,  which  may  be  said  to  have  completed  the 
breakwater,  was  finished  in  1843;  the  whole  stkucture 
hftTfag  required  upwards  of  four  millions  of  tons  of 
rongh  BtoMs,  betklw  moro  ^ap  eighty  thousand  tons 
vf  cut  granite^ 


What  are  termed  floating  breahoaUra  have  been  pro- 
posed at  different  times ;  but  as  yet,  we  know  of  no  in- 
It4n«e  of  adoption  on  a  large  scale.  Tho  lat?  Sir  J. 
Bentham  drew  out  a  plan  of  such  a  breakwater  for 
Plymouth,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  which  was,  the 
construction  of  prismatic  floats  of  timber,  securely 
moored  across  the  entrance  tu  the  Sound.  The  floating 
breakwater  of  Captain  Taylor  consists  of  timber  orisMBs 
or  frameworks,  fastened  together  bv  chains  of  ,a  jMea- 
liar  construction ;  and  is  recommended  by  the  invttter 
on  grounds  of  economy,  quickness  of  ei-octlon, and^fraat 
its  open  character,  preventing  the  depoaitioa  of  silt, 
which  a  solid  erection  is  likely  to  assist. 

Dockt  are  excavations  formed  in.  connection  with 
harbours  for  the  reception  of  vessels,  and  are  geaeiftlly 
lined  with  stone,  and  provided  with  appropriate  gates 
or  sluices.  They  aro  usually  distinguished  a*  'wet' 
and  '  dry.'  Wet  docks  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
loading  and  unloadii.g;  and  as  they  can  bo  completely 
isolated  from  othr.'  parli  of  the  harbour,  every  fitoiUtv 
is  given  for  warehousing  and  for  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Excise.  The  level  of  tho  water  in  the 
docks  corresponds  with  high  water  in  the  harbour  or 
roadstead  with  which  they  communicate;  consequently, 
at  high  water  ships  can  enter  and  leave  them,  and  if 
necessary,  .'!;  low  water  they  can  be  sluiced  out  and 
cleaned.  In  tidal  rivers,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
conduct  a  shipping  business  to  any.  extent  without  wet 
docks;  and  thus  on  the  Mersey,  for  example,  upwards 
./  a  hundred  acres  of  dock,  of  unparalleled  magnifi- 
cence, hare  been  constructed  for  the  commerce  of  Liver- 
pool and  Birkenhead.  Dry  docks  are  intended  for  the 
building,  repairing,  or  examination  of  vessels  which 
are  admitted  into  them  at  flood -tide,  and  ore  so 
called  because  they  are  either  left  dry  by  the  ebb- 
ing of  the  sea,  or  are  rendered, so  by  using  gates, 
and  pumping  out  the  water.  After  tho  vessel  has 
been  repaircKl,  the  gates  are  opened,  tho  tide  ad- 
mitted, and  the  vessel  floated  out.  What  are  termed 
naval  docks  are  depdts  fitted  with  all  sorts  of  naval 
stores,  and  all  the  requisite  machinery  for  sliip-build- 
ing.  The  principal  naval  docks  of  tireat  Britain  are 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Chatham,  Shocmess,  Woolwich, 
and  Deptford.  It  is  in  these:  docks,  and  particularly  in 
the  three  first,  that  ships  of  war  are  laid  up  in  time  of 
peace.  Vessels  can  also  be  conveniently  laid  dry  for 
repairs  by  Morton's  patent  slip,  which  consists  of  a 
cradle  first  floated  or  slipped  under  the  vessel,  and  then 
dragged  up  an  inclined  plane  by  steam  power. 

IIAKITIMK  LAW. 

It  is  a  common  law  of  nations  that  the  ocean  is  a  free 
and  universal  highway,  which  no  state  can  appropriate 
to  its  own  especial  use.  While  this  exists  as  a  prin- 
ciple generally  recognised  by  all  civilised  powers,  Oreat 
Britain  has  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  claimed 
the  dominion  of  tlie  neat,  as  a  right  acquired  by  its 
extensive  conquests,  and  tho  skill  and  valour  of  its 
seamen.  By  this  claim  it  is  not  assumed  that  Great 
Britain  ]>08aesses  a  legal  right  of  property  in  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  or  the  lands  which  they  may  cover:  tho 
claim  resolves  itself  into  whnt  is  termed  iu  law  '  a 
military  sovereignty,'  which  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difiicult  to  define,  and  is  practically  an  empty  and  vain- 
glorious boast.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  during 
which  a  large  maritime  force  has  grown  up  in  France, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  the  claim  of 
the  British  to  the  dominion  of  the  seas  has  been  little 
heard  of,  and  is  perhaps  now  a  dead  letter  in  maritime 
law,  as  it  is  in  fact.  Each  nation  retains  a  judicial 
control  over  its  vessels  and  their  orewe,  iu  whatever 
part  of  the  ocean  they  may  l>e:  all  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours committed  on  board  of  a  ship  are  punishable 
by  law  as  soon  as  the  vessel  rertchee  the  counlry  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  other  jHtints  of  maritime  lairwu 
of  a  civil  or  commercial  nature,  and  refer  to  ahart«lriug, 
lading,  pilotage,  signalling,  insuranoe,  quat*irtfq«,fMMi 
the  hke — subjects  of  too  speuial  and  pn><a«d«Mi/(t 
QljiM»<rt«r  to  l»«  of  interest  t«  tJ>«  gw»i«i  r«od<wdf,''> ' 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


ABCMRicruHK,  or  the  art  of  planning  and  raising  edi- 
flaw,  ajppean  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  of  human 
isrentioni.  The  first  habitations  of  men  were  such  as 
nature  afforded,  with  but  little  labour  on  the  part  of  the 
occupant,  yet  sufficient  to  supply  his  simple  wants — 
grottos,  huts,  and  tents.  In  early  times,  the  country  of 
Judea,  which  is  mountainous  and  rocky,  offered  caver- 
nous retreats  to  the  inhabitants,  who  accordingly  used 
them  instead  of  artificial  places  ot'shulter.  From  various 
passages  in  Scripture,  it  appears  that  these  cavos  were 
ofben  of  great  extent,  for  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
of  Kngeoi,  David  and  600  men  concealed  themselves. 
In  the  course  of  .time  art  was  employed  to  fashion  the 
rude  cavernous  retreats,  and  to  excavate  blocks  by 
which  rude  buildings  were  composed  in  more  conve- 
nient situations.  The  progress  of  architecture,  however, 
from  its  first  dawn,  differed  in  almost  every  different 
localky.  Whatever  rude  structure  the  climate  and 
materials  of  an^  country  obliged  its  early  inhabitants 
to  adopt  for  their  temporary  shelter,  the  same  structure, 
with  all  its  prominent  features,  was  afterwards  kept  up 
liy  their  refined  and  opulent  posterity. 

From  the  cause  now  mentioned,  the  Egyptian  style 
of  building  had  its  origin  in  the  cavern  and  mound;  the 
Chinese  architecture,  with  its  pavilion  roofs  and  pointed 
minaret,  is  moulded  from  the  Tartar  tent;  the  Grecian 
is  derived  from  the  wooden  cabin;  and  the  Gothic  from 
the  bower  of  trdes.  It  is  evident  that  necessity  as  much 
aa  choice  or  chance  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  difibrent 
kinds  of  edifices.  Among  a  roving  and  pastoral  people, 
the  tent,  which  could  be  easily  struck  and  removed, 
was  obviously  more  suitable  than  an  immovable  and 
laboriously  erected  structure;  it  is  equally  clear  that 
lofty  and  substantial  edifices  would  be  out  of  place  in 
a  country  subject  to  eartht^uakes,  or  low  buildings  in 
situations  liable  to  periodic  inundation.  Thus  local 
oiroumstances  everywhere  produced  local  styles  of  archi- 
tecture- Mid  these  distinctions  are  now  almost  as  observ- 
able as  they  were  thousands  of  years  ago. 

After  mankind  had  learned  to  build  houses,  they 
commenced  the  erection  of  temples  to  their  gods,  and 
these  they  made  still  more  splendid  than  private  dwell- 
ings. Thus  architecture  became  a  fine  art,  which  was 
first  displayed  on  the  temples,  afterwards  on  the  habi- 
tations of  princes  and  public  buildings,  and  at  last 
became  a  universal  want  in  society. 

Traces  of  these  eras  of  advancement  in  the  art  of 
erertiug  buildings  are  found  in  various  quarters  of  the 
globe,  eBi)ecially  in  eastern  countries,  where  the  remains 
of  edifices  are  discovered  of  which  fable  and  poetry  can 
alone  give  any  account.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
vestiges  of  a  primitive  architecture  are  certain  pieces 
of  masonry  found  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the 
island  of  Sicily,  called  the  works  of  the  Cyclops,  an 
ancient  and  fabulous  race  of  giants,  mentioned  by 
Homer  in  his  *  Odyssey.'  By  whom  these  gigantic 
walls  were  actually  erected  is  unknown,  though  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  were  raised  by  the  Pelasgians 
— the  predecessors  or  ancestors  of  the  later  Greeks. 
A  gradual  progress,  indeed,  may  be  traced  in  them, 
from  the  extreme  of  rudeness,  to  a  degree  of  symmetry 
that  indicates  au  approach  to  the  elegance  of  Grecian 
architecture.  Mr  Hamilton  divides  these  so-called 
Cyclopean  structures  into  four  eras : — 1.  Those  such  as 
the  walls  at  Tyrins  and  Mycene,  in  which  the  blocks 
are  of  various  sizes,  having  smaller  stones  iu  their 
interstices.  2.  Those  at  Jiuis  and  Delphi,  formed  of 
irregular  stonea,  without  courses,  their  sides  fitting  to' 
'•aokotiMr.  3.  Where  the  stones  ate  in  courses  of  the 
'aame-lleiglit,  but  of  unequal  length,  as  in  Bceotia, 
AljgrikrMd  Pkocis.  4.  Where  the  Mocks  are  of  various 
heights,  and  always  i-eotangular,  as  in  Attica. 
No.  28. 


Of  the  progivasive  steps  from  oomparative  ruda 

to  elegance  of  design^Watoiv  affords  no  certain  aocoonti 
and  we  are  often  left  to  gather  fact*  fhim  merely  carnal 
notices.  The  most  ancient  nations  Known  to  us,  among 
whom  architecture  had  made  some  progress,  were  the 
Babylonians,  whose  most  celebrated  buildings  were  the 
temple  of  Belus,  the  p«laoe  and  the  hansing  gardens  of 
Semiramis;  the  AMyitens,  whose  capital,  Nineveh,  was 
rich  in  splendid  buildings;  the  Phoenicians,  whose  cities, 
Sidon,  liyre,  Aradua,  and  Sarepta,  were  adorned  with 
equal  magnificence;  the  Israelites,  whose  temple  waa 
considered  as  a  woader  of  architecture;  the  Syrians; 
and  the  Philistines.  No  architectural  monument  of 
these  nations  hns,  however,  been  transmitted  to  us;  but 
we  find  subterraneous  temples  of  the  Hindoos,  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  upon  the  islands  of  Elephanta  and 
Salsette,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Elora.  These  temples 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  stupendous  ever  exe- 
cuted by  man.  Tlie  circuit  of  ^he  excavations  is  about 
six  miles.  The  temples  are  100  feet  high,  14d  feet  long, 
and  b'2  feet  wide.  They  contain  thousands  of  fioures, 
appearing,  from  the  style  of  their  sculpture,  to  oe  of 
ancient  Hindoo  origin.  Everything  about  them,  in  fact, 
indicates  the  most  persevering  industry  in  executing 
one  of  tho  boldest  plans.  In  the  chief  temple,  the 
vault  is  supported  by  several  rows  of  columns,  which 
fonn  three  galleries,  one  above  tho  other.  Twenty-four 
colossal  inoiiolithes,  representing  Indian  gods,  are  placed 
in  separate  divisions,  the  sculpture  of  wmch,  though  on 
the  whole  rude,  shows  iu  some  parts  an  advanced  period 
of  art,  and  a  certain  development  of  taite.  _  In  many 
respects  Hindoo  architecture  bears  a  striking  reiem- 
bUuice  to  the  Egyptian  (hereafter  described),  more  wf«- 
cially  in  the  pyramidal  character  of  its  masses,  in  its 
excavations  and  cavern  temples,  as  well  as  those  which, 
though  presenting  the  forms  of  constructed  buildings, 
are  yet  hollowed  out  of  the  rock.  The  Egyptian,  how- 
ever, is  more  simple  and  severe,  and  less  loaded  with 
incongruous  and  often  grotesque  ornament. 

Of  late  years,  traveUers  have  made  known  the  re- 
mains of  on  architecture  and  sculpture  not  very  dis- 
similar to  that  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  in  certain  dis- 
^.icts  of  Central  America,  believed  to  be  the  execution 
of  a  people  anterior  to  those  Mexicans  who  existed  at 
the  period  of  the  invasion  of  Cortes.  Our  limited  space 
precludes  any  detail  of  these  curioub  structures,  wnich 
consist  of  temples,  palaces,  triumphal  and  religious 
monuments — all  of  which  are  covered  with  rude  but 
elaborate  sculptures,  and  mark  the  existence  of  a  luxu- 
rious and  wealthy,  but  semi-barbarous  people.* 

EOYPrrAN  STYLE. 

All  the  architectural  remains  of  ancient  times  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  those  of  Egypt. 
The  pyramids,  obeli|iks,  temples,  palaces,  and  other 
structures  of  this  country,  are  on  tho  grandest  scale, 
and  such  as  could  only  have  been  perfected  by  a  people 
considerably  advanced  in  refinement.  The  elementary 
features  of'^  ^.^yptian  architecture  were  chiefly  as  fol- 
low : — 1.  Their  walls  were  of  great  thickness,  and  sloping 
on  the  outside.  This  feature  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  mud  walls,  mounds,  and  caverns  of  their 
ancestors.  2.  The  roofs  and  covered  ways  were  flat,  or 
without  pediments,  and  composed  of  blocks  of  stone, 
reaching  from  one  wall  or  column  to  another.  3.  Their 
columns  wei«)  numerous,  close,  short,  and  very  large, 
being  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  _  They 
were  genei«lly  without  bases,  and  had  a  great  variety  of 

T  *  Of  thcss<  new- world  anUquit!'*,  *!•«  readar  wlU  find  an 
Rmple  and  most  Intertstiog  account  (aecompaaiad  hjr  iUustia- 
iiftnt)  in  Bte^an's  •  Yucatan'  and  •  Oontral  Anscioa'— pub- 
lished at  New  Twk  rea|ieotlvel]r  In  1841  and  1843. 
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Ok^tftb,  from  *  limple  iquue  block,  omunentod  with 
UeroglrphiM  or  facM,  to  ui  «labonU«  compoaition  of 
palni-UftTei,  not  unliko  the  Corintiiiui  c»pitiu.  4.  Tkty 
UMd  ft  tort  of  concavo  entablature  or  cornice,  com- 
poied  of  rertical  touting!  or  learei,  and  a  winged  globe 
[a  the  centre.  &.  Pyramids  well  known  for  their  pro- 
digioui  liM,  and  obeliiki  conipoied  of  a  tingle  itone 
often  oxceedbg  lerent/  feet  in  height,  are  itruoturea 
peculiar]/  Egyptian.  6.  Statues  of  enormous  sice, 
sphinxes  carred  in  stone,  and  sculptures  in  outline  of 
fabulous  deities  and  aniroali,  with  innumerable  hiero- 
fflyphics,  are  the  deooratire  objects  which  belong  to 
this  style  of  architecture. 

The  main  character  of  i^gyptian  architecture  is  that 
of  great  strength  with  irregularity  of  taste.  This  it 
obserrable  in  the  pillan  of  the  temples,  the  ,iarts  on 
which  the  greatest  share  of  skill  has  been  larithed. 
The  following  are  examples  :— 


Firi- 


Fl(f. «. 


Frg.s. 


Fig.  4. 


In  these  columns  we  may  notice  that  iturdineis  is 
the  prerailing  characteristic.  The  design  has  been  the 
support  of  a  great  weighty  and  that  witnout  any  parti- 
cular regard  to  proportion  or  ele^^ce  either  as  a  whole 
or  in  parts.  ,  When  asst  mbled  m  rows  or  groups,  the 
oolumni  had  an  imposinj^-  effect,  because,  from  their 
height  and  thickness,  they  iiJed  the  eye  and  induced 
the  idea  of  placid  and  easy  endurance.  'Compared 
with  Greek  architecture,  the  Egyptian,'  says  a  recent 
writer, '  is  deficient  in  beauty,  grace,  rariety,  and  unity. 
Powerful  and  imposing  as  must  have  been  itB  effect, 
combined  with  its  sculptural  and  pictorial  decorations, 
its  arenues  of  sphinxes,  obelisks,  and  gigantic  statues, 
yet  is  there  something  so  fixed,  monotonous,  and  con- 
Tentional,  as  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  conviction 
that  it  was  unchangeable  and  incapable  of  improre- 
ment.'    In  fig.  5,  which  represents  the  exterior  of  a 


Fig.  i. 

temple,  this  simple  and  impoaing  character  is  conspi- 
cuous. But  while  the  Egyptiano  thus  raised  temples 
and  monuments  which  in  strength,  solidity,  and  vastness 
of  dimensions  far  outstrip  those  of  all  other  nat'ions; 
vet  in  street  and  domestic  architecture  they  were  all 
but  utterly  deficient.  Their  streets,  if  so  worthy  to  be 
called,  were  narrow  and  irregular;  the  generality  of 
their  dwellings  were  mere  huts  built  of  sun-dried  bricka 
formed  of  mud  and  Jiopped  straw;  and  only  among 
the  higher  classes  w  i  there  anything  like  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  house  possessing  the  elements  of  elegance  or 
comfort.  According  to  thq  delineations  of  Mr  Wilkin- 
son, their  ordinary  houiee  occupied  three  sides  of  a 
courtyard,  which  wm  iepftrat«d  from  the  street  by  a 


wall  I  while  large  manilons  wen  detaohad,  having  en< 
tiancea  in  their  sereral  sidai,  with  doors  very  simllai 
to  thoaa  of  thait  temples. 

OnXCUN  BTTLl. 

From  Rgypt  the  architectural  art  spread  to  Greece, 
where  it  passed  from  the  gigantic  to  the  chaste  and 
elegant.  The  period  during  which  it  flourished  in  tha 
greatest  perfection  was  that  of  Pericles,  about  440  ysan 
bafora  Christ,  when  some  of  tha  finest  temples  at 
Athens  ware  erected.  After  this  it  declined  witn  other 
arts,  and  was  carried  to  liome,  where,  howoTer,  it 
nerer  attained  tha  same  hich  character.  Tha  Grecian 
temples  were  built  chiefly  of  marble,  and  surrounded  or 
decorated  with  column*,  and  had  a  pleasing  effect  when 
situated  amidst  groves  of  trees  or  other  kinds  of  natural 
scenery;  and  as  they  were  lighted  from  the  roof,  the 
beauty  of  the  itructurea  was  not  deformed  by  formal 
rows  of  Windows,  su^X  as  are  now  common  in  modern 
edifices.  Before  describing  the  various  orders  of  OreoiiMi 
and  Roman  architecture,  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
pxplab  the  terms  ordiuarilv  employed  in  reference  to 
the  component  parts  of  buildings: — 

Explanation  of  Terms. 
The  front  or  fofade  of  a  building,  made  after  the 
ancient  models,  or  any  portion  of  it,  may  present  three 
parts,  occupying  different  heights  (see  fig.  7); — The 
pedestal  is  the  lower  part,  usually  supporting  a  column ; 
the  single  pedestal  is  wanting  in  most  antique  struc- 
tures, and  its  place  supplied  by  a  ttylobatt;  the  stylobate 
is  either  a  platform  with  steps,  or  a  continuous  pedes, 
tal  supporting  a  row  of  columns.  The  lower  part  of  a 
finished  pedestal  is  called  the  plinth,  the  middle  part  is 
the  die,  and  the  upper  part  the  cornice  of  the  pedestal  or 
lurbau.  The  column  is  the  middle  part,  situated  upon 
the  pedestal  or  stylobate.  It  is  commonly  detaoued 
from  the  wall,  but  is  sorootimes  buried  in  for  one 
quarter  of  its  diameter,  and  is  then  said  to  be  *  en- 
gaged.' Pilaster*  arc  square  or  flat  columns  attached 
to  walls.  The  lower  part  of  a  column,  when  distinct,  it 
unlled  the  ha»e  i  the  middle  or  longest  part  is  the 
slu0 ;  and  the  upper  ur  ornamented  part  is  the  eopi. 
tal.  The  swell  of  the  column  is  called  the  entasii. 
The  height  of  columns  is  measured  in  diameters  of  the 
column  itself,  taken  always  at  the  base.  The  entabla- 
ture is  the  horizontal  continuous  portion  which  rests 
upon  the  top  of  a  row  of  columns.  The  lower  part  of 
the  entablature  is  called  the  architrave  or  epistylium. 
The  middle  part  is  the  frieze,  which,  from  its  usually 
containing  sculpture,  was  called  zophorus  by  the  ancients. 
The  upper  or  projecting  part  is  the  comiee,  A  pediment 
is  the  triangular  face  produced  by  the  extremity  of  a 
roof.  The  middle  or  flat  portion  enclosed  by  the  cornice 
of  the  pe<liment  is  called  the  tympaiinm.  Pedestals  for 
statues,  erected  on  the  summit  and  extremities  of  a 
pediment,  are  called  aeroteria.  An  attio  is  an  upper 
part  of  a  building,  terminated  at  top  by  a  horizontal 
line  instead  of  a  pediment.  The  different  mouldings  in 
architecture  are  described  from  their  sections,  or  from 
the  profile  which  they  present  when  cut  across.  Of  these 
the  torus  is  a  convex  moulding,  the  section  of  which  is  a 
semicircle,  or  nearly  so;  the  astragal  is  like  the  torus, 
but  smaller;  the  ovalo  or  echinus  is  convex,  but  its  out- 
line is  only  the  quarter  of  a  circle;  the  scotia  is  a  deep 
concave  moulding;  the  cavetto  is  alto  a  concave,  and 
occupying  but  a  quarter  of  a  circle;  the  ci/matium  it 
an  vndulated  moulding,  of  which  the  upper  part  it 
conca\  e  and  the  lower  convex ;  the  ogee  or  talon  is  an 
inverted  cymatium;  the  fillet  is  a  small  square  or  flat 
moulding.  In  architectural  measurement,  a  diameter 
means  the  width  of  a  column  taken  at  the  base;  a 
module  is  half  a  diameter ;  and  a  minute  the  sixtieth 
part  of  a  diameter. 

In  representing  edifices  by  drawings,  architects  make 
use  of  the  plan,  elevation,  section,  and  perspective. 
The  plan  is  a  map  or  design  of  a  horizontal  surface, 
showing  the  ichnngraphic  projection  or  groundwork, 
with  the  relative  position  of  wallfy  columns,  doors, 
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tie.  Thfl  •torttloa  ii  tka  orthomphi«  projection  of 
a  ftont,  or  rertical  lurfaoe  ;  thu  beins  rcpraiented, 
not  M  it  ii  aotuklly  Men  in  perfpeotTT*,  but  m  it 
would  appear  if  aeen  ttonx  an  infiuite  distance  (flg.  7). 
The  Mction  tliowt  tlie  interior  of  a  building,  luppoiing 
the  part  In  front  of  an  intenecting  plane  to  be  re- 
inored  (fig.  17).  The  penpectire  ihowi  the  build- 
ing as  it  actually  appoan  to  the  eye,  lubjoct  to  the 
laws  of  Menographio  penpective  (flg.  23).  The  three 
former  ure  uied  by  arohitecti  for  piirpoiei  of  ad- 
meaturement :  the  latter  ii  uied  alio  bjr  painten, 
and  ii  capable  of  bringing  more  than  one  lide  into 
the  tame  yiow,  ai  the  eye  actually  porceivei  them. 
Ai  the  moit  approTed  features  in  modem  architecture 
are  derived  from  buildings  which  are  more  or  loss 
ancient,  and  as  many  of  theso  buildings  are  now  in  too 
dilapidated  a  state  to  be  easilr  copied,  recourse  is  had 
to  such  imitative  restorations,  in  drawings  and  models, 
as  can  be  made  out  from  the  fragments  and  ruins 
which  remain.  In  consequence  of  the  known  simpli- 
city and  regularity  of  most  antique  edifices,  the  task 
of  restoration  is  less  difficult  than  might  be  supposed. 
The  groundwork,  which  is  commonly  extant,  shows 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  building,  with  the  posi- 
tion of  its  walls,  doors,  and  columns.  A  single  column, 
whether  standing  or  fallen,  and  a  fragment  of  the 
entablature,  furnish  data  from  which  the  remainder  of 
the  colonnade  and  the  height  of  the  main  body  can 
be  made  out  and  restored. 

flreciau  temples  arc  well  known  to  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  or  parallelo- 
gram, having  a  colonnade  or  row  of  columns  without, 
and  a  walled  cell  within.  The  part  of  the  colonnade 
which  formed  the  front  portico  \\  la  called  the  pronaoi, 
and  that  which  fonueu  the  bivck  part  the  jiosticun. 
There  were,  however,  various  kinds  of  templefi,  the 
styles  of  which  differed ;  thus  the  pronlyle  hod  a  row 
of  columns  at  one  end  only;  the  amphiprostyle  had  a 
row  at  each  end;  the  pmnpleral  had  a  row  all  round, 
with  two  inner  ones  at  each  end;  and  the  dipteral  had 
a  double  row  all  round,  with  two  inner  ones  at  each 
end,  making  the  front  three  columns  deep. 

The  theatre  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  afterwards 
copied  by  the  Romans,  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, being  semicircular  on  one  side  and  square  on  the 
other,  l^e  semicircular  part,  which  contained  the 
audience,  was  filled  with  concontric  seats,  ascending 
from  the  centre  to  the  outside.  In  the  middle  or  bot- 
tom was  a  semicircular  floor,  called  the  orchettra.  The 
opposite  or  square  part  contained  the  actors.  Within 
this  was  erected,  in  front  of  tho  audience,  a  wall,  oma- 
roentod  with  columns  and  sculpture,  called  the  tcena. 
The  stage  or  floor  between  this  part  and  the  orchestra 
was  called  the  proicenium.  Upon  this  floor  was  often 
erected  a  movable  wooden  stage,  called  by  the  Romans 
jiulpiium.  The  ancient  theatre  was  open  to  the  Mky, 
but  a  temporary  awning  was  erected  to  shelter  the 
audience  from  the  sun  and  rain. 

Orders. 

Aided,  doubtless,  by  tho  examples  of  Egyptian  art, 
the  Greeks  gradually  improved  the  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  originate,  i  those  distinctions  which  are  now 
called  the  *  Orders  of  Architecture.'  By  this  phrase  is 
understood  certain  modes  of  proportioning  and  decorat- 
ing the  column  and  its  entablature.  They  were  in  use 
during  the  best  days  of  Greece  and  Rome  for  a  period 
of  six  or  seven  centuries.  They  were  lost  sight  of  in 
the  dark  ages,  and  again  revived  by  the  Italians  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  letters.  The  Greeks  had 
three  orders — called  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian. 
These  were  adopted  and  modified  by  the  Romans,  who 
added  two  others — the  Tuscan  and  Composite. 

Doric.  —  This  is  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  orders, 
and  we  see  in  it  a  noble  simplicity  on  which  subse- 
quent orders  were  founded.  Compared  with  the  best 
of  the  Egyptian  models,  it  exhibits  a  great  advance 
in  purity  of  taste.  From  the  remains  of  ancient  art, 
it  ii  Iftund  that  tiie  Doric  Taried  in  its  proportions. 
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The  column,  In  ita  nuaplff  at  Athmi,  Is  ■bent  rfi 
diameters  in  height;  but  in  those  of  older  date,  as  thost 
at  PsBstum,  it  is  only  four  or  Are.    0ns  of  the  most  cor- 
rsot  sxamples  is  that  givsn  in  fig.  6.    Tha  shi^  of  th« 
Doric  column  had  no  base,  ornamental 
or  otherwise,  but  rose  directly  from  the 
smooth  pavoment  or  stvlobate.    It  had 
twenty  flutings,  which   were    superfl- 
oiai,  and  sonarated  by  angular  edges. 
The  perpenaioular  outline  was  nearly 
straight.    The  Doric  capital  was  plain, 
being  formed  of  a  few  annulets  or  rings, 
a  large  echinus,  and  a  flat  stone  at  top 
called  the  abaotu.    The  architrave  was 
plain ;  the  fVieze  was  intersected  br 
oblong  projections  called  triglyphs,  di- 
vided into  three  parts  by  vertical  fur- 
rows,   and    ornamented    beneath    by 
guUm  or  drops.     The  spaces  between 
the  triglyphs  were  called  metopet,  and 
commonly  contained  sculptures.    The 
sculptures,  representing  Centaurs  and 
La]iiihiB,  carried  by  Lord  Klgln  to  Lon- 
don, were  metopes  of  the  Parthenon, 
or    temple    of    Minerva,    at    Athens. 
The  cornice  of  tho  Doric  order  consisted  - 
of   a    few    largo    mouldings,    having         ^'8-  "• 
on  their  under  side  a  series  of  square  sloping  pro- 
jections, resembling  the  ends  of  rafters,  and  called 
miUvlet.    These  were  placed  over  both  triglynhs  and 
metopes,  and  were  ornamented  on  their  under  side  with 
circular  guttic.    Tho  Romans,  in  adopting  the  Doric, 
greatly  spoiled  its  simplicity  and  grandeur  by  unduly 
lengthening  the  shaft,  and  making  other  tasteless  alte- 
mtions.    'lo  havo  a  Just  idea  of  the  Doric,  therefore, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  pure  Grecian  era.    The  finest 
examples  arc  those  of  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  the 
Parthenon  (fig.  7)  at  Athens.    The  Parthenon,  which 
is  now  a  oomplete  ruin,  has  formed  a  model  in  modern 


Fig.  7-— Fa9ade  of  the  Parthenon. 

architecture.  It  was  built  by  the  architect  Ictinus, 
during  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and  its  deco- 
rative sculptures  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Phidias.  The  platform  or  sty- 
lobate  consists  of  three  steps,  tho  upjwrmost  of  which 
is  227  feet  in  length  and  101  in  breadth.  The  num- 
ber of  columns  is  eight  in  the  portico  of  each  front, 
and  seventeen  in  each  flank,  besides  which  there  is  an 
inner  row  of  six  columns  at  each  end  of  the  celli  The 
proportional  height  of  the  columns  is  five  diameters 
and  thirty-three  minutes,  and  they  limiiiish  thirteen 
minutes  in  diameter  from  bottom  to  top.  The  sculp- 
ture of  the  frieze  represented  the  combats  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithse;  thosa  of  the  eastern  pediment 
represented  the  fabulous  birth  of  Minerva;  and  those 
on  the  western  the  contests  between  the  goddess  and 
Neptune  for  the  right  of  presiding  over  the  city.  The 
building  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb- 
shell during  the  siege  by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 

Speaking  of  these  splendid  objects  of  art,  a  modem 
authority  observes — '  Of  their  effect  it  is  impossible 
to  form  a  competent  idea  without  seeing  one.  And 
whence,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  interest  arise  t 
From  their  simplicity  and  harmony:  simplicity,  in 
the  long  unbroken  lines  which  bound  their  forms, 
and  the  breadth  and  boldness  of  every  part — such 
as  the  lines  of  the  entablature  and  stylobate,  fha 
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uf  Um  c»piUUi  MMi  of  thair  orftUa  nImi  In  Um  iMIiimI 
totm  at  Um  eolumait  and  tb«  bfcadth  af  *Im  mimi- 
Un  4f  t)M  ttorloiwt*  i  harmMy,  in  th*  mIiImi*  M- 
nw*  of  cTcn  iMMTt  to  ail  the  raat.  Tha  antablatuia, 
though  naaHva,  U  fully  upborm  by  iba  eolamna,  wheat 
■preMiiig  abaui  nc«ive  it,  and  tnutanH  Iba  waifht 
downwardt  by  tha  ihaflii,  which  rest  an  a  horlsontal 
and  spraadioK  baaamaut;  tha  magnituda  of  avary  part 
baiug  detcrniiufld  by  tha  oapaolty  of  the  tuataiuing 
power.  Ilciidea  graceful  and  olenant  oatllnc,  and  i inwle 
and  liannonioua  formi,  theae  ttnioturea  poaaata  a  ba- 
wit«hing  Tariety  of  light  and  ahada,  ariiiiig  flrom  tha 
Judicious  contour  and  airanffamant  of  moululngi,  erery 
one  of  which  ia  randeied  eiiactita  by  the  iuting  of  the 
ooluioni,  and  the  peouliar  fonn  of  the  columnar  capital, 
whaaa  broad  aquare  abacua  proieota  a  deep  ihiulow  on 
tha  bold  oralo,  whieh  ninglaa  it  with  reflactiona,  and 
producea  on  itaalf  almoet  everv  variety.  The  play  of 
Ught  Mid  abade,  agaiot  about  the  iniulatad  coluiunR,  ii 
atiOQgiir  relieved  and  oorreoted  by  the  deep  ahadowt  on 
tha  waJla  behind  then;  and  in  the  fVonta,  where  the 
loner  cplumna  appear,  the  eifect  la  enohantinc.  For  all 
tb^  bighait  effiscta  which  arehiteotura  it  capable  of  pro- 
duaing ,  a  Qieek  peripteral  temple  of  the  Uot iu  order  It 
perha^  unrivallad.' 

/(m«0, — in  thia  order  the  ilmft  begins  to  lengthen, 
and  to  poweaa  a  degree  of  ornament,  but  itill  pre- 
aerving  a  great  degree  of  tiniplicity  of  outline.  In 
the  but  examplea,  aa  repreiented  in  lig.  il,  the  column 
wat  eight  or  nine  diainotert  in  height. 
It  had  a  bate  often  compoicd  of  a  torui, 
a  tcutin,  and  a  wicoud  turus,  with  inter- 
vening tilleti.  Thin  i«  called  the  Attic 
bate.  Others  were  used  in  diftereut 
parti  of  Ureece.  The  capital  of  thit 
order  contiated  uf  two  parallel  double 
aerollt,  called  volutet,  occupying  oppo- 
aite  aides,  and  supporting  an  abacus, 
which  waa  nearly  aquare,  but  moulded 
at  its  edges.  These  volutes  htvve  been 
oonsiderMi  aa  copied  from  ringlets  of 
hair,  or  perhapa  from  the  horns  of 
Jupiter  Amroon.  When  a  column  made 
the  angle  of  an  edifice,  its  volutes  were 
placed,  not  upon  opposite,  but  on  con- 
tiguous sides,  each  fronting  outwards. 
In  this  caae  the  volutes  interfered  with 
each  other  at  the  comer,  an<l  were 
obliged  to  asHume  a  diagonal  direction. 
The  Ionic  entablature  consisted  of  nn 
architrave  and  frieae,  which  were  con- 
tinuous or  unbroken,  and  a  cornice  of 
various  suocessive  luouldiuga,  at  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  often  a  row  of  dentcls,  or  aquare  teeth. 
The  examplea  at  Athens  of  the  Ionic  order  were  the 
temple  of  Erectheus,  and  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus, 
both  now  destroyed.  Modem  imitations  are  common 
in  public  edifices. 

CorinAUm. — This  waa  the  lightest  and  most  highly 
decorated  of  the  Grecian  orders  (fia,  9).  The  baae 
of  the  column  resembled  that  of  the  Ionic,  but  was 
mor» completed.  Th^  shaft'Was  often  ten  diameters 
in  h#ght,  and  was  flutad  lik«  the  Ionic.  The  capital 
was  jmaped, like  un  inverted  )>ell,  and  covered  on  the 
outage  with,  two  rows  of  leavaa  of  the  plant  acanthus, 
above  which  were  eight  pairs  of  tuail  volutes.  Its 
abacus  wat  moulded  and  concave  on  its  sides,  and 
truncated  at  the  comers,  with  a  flower  on  the  centre 
of  each  side.  The  entablature  of  the  Corinthian  order 
reaemUed  that  of  the  Ionic,  but  was  more  complicated 
and  ornamented,  and  had,  under  the  cornice,  a  row  of 
la^ .  oblong .  pnyections,  bearing  a  leaf  or  scroll  on 
tMir  un4er  side,,  and  called  modiUiont.  Ho  vestlgea 
of  ihif  Older,  ara  now  found  in  the  remaina  of  Corinth, 
a!nd  (he  must  Icgitimata  exainiple  at  Athens  is  in 
the  choragio  i^onuyient  of  Lysicrates.  The  Corin- 
tlji)^  Older  ITM  much  employed  iu  the  tubaeqaent 
ttrjiciiurf^  of  ^nw  and   ita  ooloniea.     The  ineat 
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Fig.  e. 


IM«iM)Maintill»>er'««y'«M«i>r'to'lHa'-«l^<«hl 
in  «k«Cai«|M'V\»)dn<»^ltt  K(>ilMK'SMHdraM'driiW«tt>n 
eonaidel<MAath•#Ctll4hl<«irlll•^»MttMml|Wl  _ 
This  example  baa  «M«lt«l  1A«  "oMMiUMiTill^rf  "^ 
all  modern  artists,  yet  has  seldom 
been  executed  in  its  OriMiial  fnnn. 
This  it  probably  owing  to  iu  aieessiva 
richness  and  delicacy,  whieh  randers 
itt  adoption  very  expensive;  and  per* 
haps  the  mndiAoation  of  it  by  VIgtiola 
ia  praierabla  to  the  original,  nostestiM); 
a  sulfieient  enriohnient  withoat  tb« 
excessive  rettnenient  of  the  other.  lA 
this  order  the  base  is  one  module  in 
height ;  tha  shaft  sixteen  niedulee 
twenty  minutes;  and  the  capital  two 
modules  ten  minutes ;  thus  giving  ten 
diameters  to  the  whole  column.  Tht 
architrave  and  frieie  are  each  one  . 
module  tiftoen  minutes  in  height,  and 
the  comice  two  modules.  The  comloe 
is  distinguished  by  modillions  inter- 
poeing  between  the  bead-mouldings 
and  corona;  the  latter  is  formed  by  a 
square  member  surmounted  byacyma- 
tium,  supported  by  a  small  Ofte )  the 
former  is  composed  of  dentals,  sup- 
ported by  a  cyniu  ruvcna,  and  eoversd 
by  the  ovale.  When  the  order  is  enriched,  which 
is  usually  the  vnse,  these  inouldhigs,  excepting  the 
cymatium  and  square  of  the  corona,  are  all  sculp- 
tured: the  column  is  also  fluted,  and  the  channels  are 
sometimes  filled  to  ahont  a  third  of  their  height  with 
cablings,  which  are  lylindriciil  nieces  let  mto  tho 
channels.  When  the  column  is  large,  und  near  tho 
eye,  these  are  reoomniended  as  strtsngthcning  thcni, 
and  rendering  the  fillets  less  liable  to  fracture;  but 
when  they  an  not  approached,  it  is  better  to  lcav«  the 
flutea  plain.  They  are  sometimes  sculptur(>d,  but  this 
should  only  be  in  highly-enriched  orders. 

The  Antes  are  twenty-four  in  number,  and  cuminonly 
semicircular  in  their  plan.  The  Corinthian  base  is 
similar  to  that  of  tha  Composite  ord<r,  excepting  thai 
two  astragals  are  employed  between  the  scotite  instead 
of  one  ;  out  the  Attio  is  usually  employed  for  the 
reasons  before  assigned. 

'  The  Corinthian  order,'  says  Sir  William  Chambers, 
'  is  proper  fur  ail  buildings  where ele^mi-,  gaiety,  and 
magnificence  are  required.  The  ancients  um  ployed  it 
iu  temples  dedicated  to  Venus,  to  Flurn,  Proserpine, 
and  tho  nymphs  of  fountain*,  because  the  flowers,  foli- 
age, and  volutes  with  which  it  is  adonicd,  seemed  well 
adapted  to  the  delicacy  and  elegance  of  such  deities. 
Being  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  orders,  it  is  extremely 
proper  for  the  decoration  of  ])alaccs,  public  squares, 
or  galloriefl  and  arcades  surroQiiding  them  ;  and  on 
account  of  its  ridi,  gay,  and  graceful  appearance,  it  may 
with  propriety  be  usecl  in  theatres,  in  ball  or  banquet- 
ing rooms,  and  in  all  places  consecrated  to  festive 
mirth  or  convivial  recreation.'  '  The  taste  and  perfect 
composition  of  tho  Corinthian  capital,'  says  a  more 
recent  authority,  *  snfliaiently  demonstrate  that  it 
oould  not  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin,  but  tho  legiti- 
mate oftiipring  of  Grecian  genius  and  Grecian  art. 
Whatever  hints  the  Greeks  may  have  borrowed  from 
EgjTptian  or  Phoenician  architecture,  aa  regards  the 
thriee  orders  of  their  decorative  features,  their  superior 
taste,  science,  original  genius,  and  fertile  imagination 
so  improved  and  remodelled,  as  to  make  thciri  entirely 
their  own.  They  breathed  into  them  new  grace  and 
beauty,  new  life  and  vigour ;  in  a  word,  they  stiuniied 
them  with  the  higliest  perfection  uf  which  they  seem 
susceptible.' 

CaryatUe*. — The  Greeks  sometimes  departed  so  far 
from  tha  strict  ute  of  the  order*,  aa  to  introdnee  staftiK-8 
in  tha  place  of  columns,  to  support  the  entaMatute. 
Statue*  of  slaves,  heroes,  and  gods  appear  46  hav*4be«A 
employed  oocuioually  for  this  purpose.  The*  Mifl(^i)^( 
specimen  of  this  kM  of  arcbtt«ctikre  which  miilltUit  ii; 
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Fig,  10. 


nkok^  iptftkiM,  RoniMi  •Tcbit«otura  poM««M(l  Httla 
orisiiUHty ;  it  WM  fonndtd  on  ooniMof  the  OrMk  modait, 
and  MMm  Wwc  iiuMiiflwi  to  luU  uircuniitancM  and  Uitat. 
'^'I'MMn^ar  of  ur4ara  waa  auipnentad  by  tba  addition 
of  tw  VUican  and  Conpoaita)  tba  formar  baing  tk« 
DoridMppad  sX  iti  diitliictiva  omamantii  tba  lattar, 
»  combination  of  the  lunlo  oud  Corinthian.  Thediitln- 
guiiUng  faatura  of  tha  Koinan  ityla  in  boldneai  of  axa- 
oution  and  elaboriite  profuaion  of  oniamant— -aa  by 
their  odnpUtiuu  ut  tliu  priiioiplei  uf  Ilia  urob,  they  wero 
enabled  to  rear  ttructurei  of  (creater  extent  and  com- 
plexity of  deiiga.  lu  the  Coloaieum,  for  example, 
columns  and  arohei  are  piled  upon 
icolumni  and  archea  in  the  interior,  and 
mutt  have  vtruck  tbo  beholder  with 
wonder  and  aatoiiiiihineut;  yet  in  the 
fxtemul  plan  tba  building  haa  been 
pronounced  '  a  gigantic  illuitration  of 
architectural  blundera.' 

Twtcan. — Thia  order  ia  not  unlike 
iJba  Doric,  and  is  ohaita  and  elegant. 
Afl  repretentad  in  fig.  10,  the  shaft  hod 
a  aimple  base,  oniarnented  with  one 
torui,  and  au  aatragal  below  the  capi- 
tal. The  proportion!  wore  seven  dia- 
iMtart  in  height.  Its  entablatum, 
somewhat  like  the  Ionic,  consisted  of 
plain  running  surfaces.  There  is  no 
vestige  of  this  order  among  ancient 
niius,  and  the  modem  examples  of  it 
ara  taken  from  the  descriptions  of 
Vitruvius.*  The  (iieneral  effect  is 
strength  with  simplioitj,  and  the  order 
is  considered  to  be  well  adapted  for 
suoh  buildings  aa  prisons,  pubhc  halls, 
and  inftrior  parts  of  edifices. 
t . , i(Coa>pa«i(«.->Thls  order,  aa  the  name  imports,  is  a 
Gampound  of  other  osders— namely,  the  Corinthian 
and  Ionic  (fig.  1 1).  Tha  pi-eportion  and  distribution  of 
its  parts  do  not  differ  much  from  those 
of  the  Roman-Corinthian.  It  would 
appaar  from  these  efibrts,  as  well  as 
from  all  subsequent  attempts,  that  the 
Greeks  attainetl  the  highest  state  of 
improvement  of  which  their  style  was 
susceptible,  and  that,  consequently,  all 
schemes  to  execute  something  better 
must  prove  abortive.  The  higier  class 
of  Roman  arohitacta  were  convinced  of 
this  fact,  and  very  judiciously  held  t 
the  Corinthian  order  in  all  their  fine**' 
buildings,  both  in  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces.  Thus  the  Corinthian  pre- 
vails among  the  celebrated  ruins  of 
Polmyra  and  Balbec,  and  other  great 
cities  founded  by  Roman  proviii'  w.i.is. 
.,  The  temples  of  the  Romans  some- 
times resembled  those  of  f  !.e  Greeks, 
but  often  diffisred  from  them.  The 
Pantheon,  which  is  the  most  perfectly 
preserved  temple  of  the  Augustan  age, 
IS  a  circular  building,  lighted  only  from 
an  aperture  in  the  dome,  and  having  a 
Conntiuau  portico  in  front.  Though  stripped  of  its 
axtemal  ornaments,  to  furnish  materials  to  decorate 
tba  .nyidem  cathedral  of  St  Peter's,  it  is  still  incom- 
parably the  finest.    It  is  a  perfect  circle,  of  180  feet  in 

1i;l   .,.   )   ill.   . 

s-idmrasiaB  was  a  eelebrated  writer  on  archtteoture,  who  Is 
^HfPiMMilla.liava  flouriibad  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cmar  ^nd 
AWflslim,,  fiMs,,tmfit(se  on  arohiteotura  was  fint  printed  at 
Y/HtMftMVIIIlT^  AaBRRlish  translation  appeared  in  1771.,  A. 
ns4itmW^i¥^VUkinawaspnhlbhedin  18l».         .  ,,  : .., 


•  Us  Ua»ity,'  my%  Fowyth,  •  Mnalsto  hi  Ite 
admlmUa  pmpaMioiia;  and  \n»  ponioo,  110  Ibtt  In 
langth  bgr  44  in  4«pth,  sapportad  by  slxtaan  CorinthUit 
ooluiitns  af  whH*  marbta,  iws  a  meat  miO«tlo  app««»- 
anca.  Its  postal  is  mare  than  faultlcaai  it  Is  positlTuly 
tba  moat  subUnM  rwmit  that  waa  ever  prmtuead  by  id 
littla  arahitectuft.' 

Tha  araphithaatre  diMbre«i  from  tha  theatra,  in 
being  a  completely  ••iroular  or  rather  elliptical  build- 
ing, ttllad  nil  all  sides  with  aaceuding  seats  for  specta- 
tors, and  lenviug  only  the  oentiml  space,  called  the 
arena,  for  the  combatants  and  public  shows.  The 
Colosseum  is  a  stupendous  struoturs  of  this  kind.  It 
consists  of  a  vast  ellipse,  the  length  of  the  longest 
diameter  being  t'M,  and  that  of  tha  shortest  A13  Ket, 
so  that  it  covers  about  five  and  a  quarter  acres  of 
groundl  The  longest  diameter  of  tho  arena  has  lieen 
variously  given  at  from  '.287  to  300,  and  the  shortest  at 
from  IHO  to  l!)0  feet;  the  s|>ace  between  the  arena  and 
the  outer  wall  (from  l(iU  to  107  fisat)  being  oecafM 
bv  the  walls,  corridors,  and  seats,  that  roae,  tier  above 
tier,  from  the  wall  round  the  arena  nearly  to  the  top 
of  tha  outer  wall.  The  latter,  which  is  about  179  fM 
in  height,  consists  of  three  rows  of  vaulted  arches, 
rising  -'lie  above  another,  exclusive  of  which  it  had, 
wh^n  neruwt,  "pper  work*  of  wood.  This  oolossal 
am  litheatre  is  said  to  havo  had  seats  fiir  87,000  spec- 
tatt^n,  and  standing  room  for  80,000  more  t  Belonging 
to  the  same  class  of  buildings  were  the  cireuses,  of 
which  Rome  lutd  at  ne  time  no  fewer  than  fifteen.  Of 
those  the  caief  was  t.ie  Circus  Maximus,  of  witich  there 
are  n  v  no  rema°  •,  but  of  r!  lee  dimiuslona  we  may 
judge  trom  the  statement  of  '  irny,  that  it  wua  capable 
of  accommodating  200,000  sp       tors. 

The  aqueducts  of  Roic  .  i  t.h  at  home  and  in  her 
provinces,  were  erections  i.  t'.ii  of  tha  boldest  designs 
and  most  stupr'  lous  dimensions.  Th-  were  essen- 
tially stone  cai  ^.k  conveying  large  Si.  ^ms  of  water 
for  the  supply  of  c  Mes,  and  had  frequently  in  their 
course  to  be  i.  .ppoi  ted  on  massive  arcades,  to  which 
the  largest  of  our  modem  railway  viaducts  are  tame 
in  comparison.  Many  of  these  arcades  consisted  of 
double  and  triple  tiers  of  arches,  and  as  they  stretched 
their  light  and  lo%  stmctures  across  valleys  of  great 
width,  must  have  had  a  sublime  and  imposing  emct. 
For  details  as  to  their  history  and  dimensions,  the 
reader  is  refen  d  to  No.  30,  in  which  he  will  find  an 
account  both  ol  tho  ancient  and  modem  methods  of 
conducting  supplies  of  water. 

The  triumphal  arches  were  commonly  solid  oblong 
structures,  ornamented  with  sculptores.  and  open  with 
lofty  arches  fbr  passengers  below.  The  edifice  of  this 
kind  most  entire  in  the  present  day  is  the  triumphal 
arch  of  Constantiiie  at  Rome,  represented  in  fig.  IS. 
This  structure  is  or- 
namental, and  far 
a. ■■■I  inelegant,  but 
contains  much 
that  is  tasteless, 
inasmuch  as  being 
without  meaning ; 
and  there  ia  also  an 
undue  overloading 
of  emballishnient, 
or  at  least  fritter- 
ing away  in  details. 
Carrying  the  eye  up 
tho  columns,  and 
dissecting  their  in- 
dividual bearings, 
we  perceive  that  each  may  be  resolved  into  the  shafting 
represented  on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  13,  which  is  cvC 
dently  anomalous  in  design,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
dignified  umplicity  of  the  pure  Grecian  models.  Tl^b 
arch  of  Constantine  has  been  copied  at  Paris,  in  the 
structure  erected  by  Napoleon  in  front  of  the  Tuijories. 

The  basilica  of  the  Romans  was  a  hall  of  justio), 
used  also  as  an  Exchange  or  place  of  meeting  for  niBf- 
chants.     It  was  lined  on  the  inside  with  colbiOnadt^ 
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«.'  Mra  itimy*,  or  with  two  tien  of  colmnns,  on*  om 
the  other.     The  earlieet  Chrioti^n  churchei  at  Rome 
were  lometimel  ctJled  batUiea,  from  ;heir  poaien- 
ing  an  internal  colonnade.    The  mo- 
numental   pillan    were    ^^wen    in 
the  ihape  or  a  column  on  a  pedestal, 
bearing  a  statue  on  the  iummit,  which 
was  approached  by  a  n>iral  staircase 
within.      Sometimes,    howeTer,     the 
column  was  solid.     The   therma,  or 
baths,  were  vast  structures,  in  which 
multitudes  of  people  ?ould  bathe  at 
once.    As  they  now  exist:,  they  are  an 
assemblage  of  naked,  half-uilapidated 
brick   wails,  which  surprise  by  their 
huge  size  and  the  extent  of  ground 
they  cover — those  of  Caracalta,    for 
example,    occupying    not    less    than 
twenty -eight  acres!      In  the   palmy 
davs  of  Rome,  these  were  fitted  not 
only  as  hot  and  cold-water  baths,  but 
as  gymnasia,  reading  and  lecture  rooms, 
gardens,  theatres,  and  the  like — ^being, 
as  a  whole,  the  most  gigantic  places 
,  of  recreation  ever  built  or  known  in 
Fig.  IS.       any  age  or  hx  any  country, 

BAXON-NORHAN  8TTLE. 

There  are  verv  few  specimens  of  the  Saxon  style  now 
In  existence.  It  is  distinguished  by  rounded  arches 
over  doors  and  windows,  or  in  the  entablature  of 
turrets  and  walls.  Sometimes  the  arch  was  composed 
of  semicircles  of  different  widths,  swelling  from  a 
small  to  a  larger  compass,  and  thus  affording  a  con- 
venient entrance  to  porches  in  churches.  An  example 
is  presented  in  fig.  14. 


Fig.  14. 

This  style  oommenoed  at  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Saxons  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
takes  its  name  from  its  having  prevailed  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  kings  in  England.  Iv 
continued  to  be  used  in  England  tul  about  the  year 
1135.  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen. 

All  ancient  structures  having  semicircular  arches 
belong  to  what  is  called  the  Anglo-Oothic  or  Norman- 
Oothic — a  style  the  leading  features  of  which  are 
massive  pills-'  supporting  these  half-circle  archeii,  and 
arched  doors  uwu  windows.  The  best  specimens  of  this 
style  are  impresgive,  in  spite  of  its  inherent  clumsiness ; 
as  in  the  Temple  Church,  London,  and  the  chapel  of 
the  Tower  of  London.  The  peculiarities  of  the  style 
may  b^  met  with  in  many  of  the  English  cathedrtvls — 
M,  for  instance,  in  thors  of  Norwich,  Canterbury,  Olou- 
eester,  Worcester,  Jto.^  and  exemplifications  of  its  ex- 
tamal  characteristics  may  also  be  seen  in  some  of  these 
•difioM,  and  in  the  White  Tower,  Tower  of  London. 

QOTHIO  OB  miNTKD  ■TTLE. 

The  term  Gothic  is  a  modem  error,  which,  being  now 
Impopriblt  to  correct,  ia  lulFered  to  remain  as  the  gene- 


tally  dlstinyiiihing  appcUattoii  of  the  kindof  aiehitte- 
ture  possesung  pointcKTarohea.  This  style,  aoeording  to 
some,  originated  in  Germany  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  aoeording  to  others,  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Crusaders  from  the  East,  where  it  is  said 
to  have  been  known  long  before  that  period.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  for  three  centuries  after  its  introduction  it 
was  aealously  pursued  as  the  leading  fai^on  for  eccle- 
siastical structures  all  over  Europe.  Executed  by  a 
class  of  skilled  artisans,  who  wandered  from  country  to 
country,*  the  finest  specimens  of  the  pointed  style  are  the 
cathedrals  of  Strasburg,  Cologne,  and  Antwerp,  and  the 
splendid  abbeys  of  Melrose  and  Westminster  (fig.  15). 


Fig.  15. 

In  this  fanciful  and  picturesque  style  of  architecture, 
the  slender  columns,  always  united  in  groups,  rise  to  a 
lofty  height,  resembling  the  giants  of  the  grove,  in 
whose  dark  shade  the  ancient  Teuton  used  to  build  his 
altar.  '  No  attentive  observer,'  aaya  Bishop  Warburton, 
'  ever  viewed  a  regular  avenue  of  well-grown  trees  in- 
teimixirg  their  branches  overhead,  but  it  presently 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  long  vista  through  the  Gothic 
cathedral — or  ever  entered  one  of  the  larger  or  more 
elegant  edifices  of  the  kind,  but  it  presented  to  his 
imagination  an  avenue  of  trees;  and  th's  cUone  ii  what 
can  truly  be  called  the  Gothic  »tyle  of  building.  Under 
this  idea  of  so  extraordinary  a  species  of  architecture, 
all  the  irregular  transgressions  against  the  art,  all  the 
monstrous  offences  against  nature,  disappear;  every- 
thing has  its  reason;  everything  is  in  order;  and  a  har- 
monious whole  arises  from  the  studious  application  of 
the  means  and  proportions  to  the  end.  Nor  could  the 
arches  be  otherwise  than  pointed,  when  the  workmen 
were  to  imitate  the  curve  which  branches  of  two  oppo- 
site trees  make  by  their  insertion  with  one  another; 
nor  could  the  columns  be  otherwise  than  split  into  dis- 
tinct shafts,  when  they  were  to  represent  the  stems  of 
clumps  of  trees  growing  together.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciples they  formed  the  spreading  ramifications  of  the 
stonework,,  of  the  windows,  and  the  stained  glass  in  the 
interstices — the  one  to  represent  the  branches,  the  other 
the  leaves  of  an  opening  grove;  and  both  jonciured  to 
preserve  that  gloomy  l^ht  which  inspires  religious 
reverence  and  dread.'  Some  are  even  of  opinion  that 
the  stained  glass  windows  and  oriels  were  constructed 
on  purpose  to  imitate  the  harmonious  and  chastened 
gleams  of  sunshine  passing  through  the  branches  and 
openings  of  the  richly-variegated  foliage.  The  decora- 
tion of  the  ancient  Christian  churches  is  therefore  by  no 
means  an  accidental  ornament.  They  speak  a  figurative 
religious  language;  and  at  the  tabernacle  or  ciborium, 
over  the  altar,  where  the  pyx  is  kept,  the  whole  temple 
is  presented  in  miniature  to  the  view  of  the  beholder. 
In  these  edifices,  every  one  must  admire  the  accurate 
proportions,  the  bold  yet  regular  construction,  the 
unwearied  industry,  the  grandeur  of  the  bold  masses 
on  the  exterior,  and  the  severe  dignity  in  the  interior. 

In  England,  the  transition  ftova  the  Saxon  to  the 

*  We  here  allude  to  the  order  or  craft  of  Free-maaoiu,  the 
origin  of  whose  SHOciations  may  be  dated  from  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century,  and  who  attained  their  greatest  numerical  atrengtli 
and  importanoe  at  the  introduction  of  the  Gothic  or  pointed  atylo 
of  arohiteotuie.  Afterwards  the  order  became  a  ipsoulattve 
•ooioty,  unoonnected  with  the  practice  of  arohiteoture,  and 
finally  has  sunk  before  the  spread  of  universal  inteUigenoe,  and 
a  common  philanthropy  which  recognises  all  men  as  brothers. 
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ttoiBt<;d  ityle  of  ueh  ii  obierred  on  Tuioui  old  build- 
mga.  The  accidental  intortection  of  rounded  Saxon 
Mchei  with  each  other  produces  sharp  points  at  the 
intersection!,  and  this  is  belieTod  by  some  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  pointed  forms.  The  crossings  of  the 
boughs  of  trees  in  an  avenue  also  afford  a  familiar 
illustration  of  the  same  fact.  In  the  Temple  Church 
the  two  arches  may  be  found  united,  and  other  speci- 
mens may  be  seen  in  the  church  of  St  Cross  near  Win- 
chester; and  Fountains  Abbey,  RiTaulx  Abbey,  and 
Roche  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire. 

When  the  circular  arch  totally  disappeared  in  1220, 
the  early  English  style  commenced.  The  windows  of 
this  style  were  at  first  Terv  narrow  in  comparison  with 
their  height;  they  were  called  lancet-shaped,  aud  were 
considered  very  elegant:  two  or  three  were  frequently 
wen  together,  connected  by  dripstones.  In  a  short 
time,  hi  <veTer,  the  windows  became  wider,  and  dirisions 
and  ornaments  were  introduced.  Sometimes  the  same 
window  was  divided  into  several  lights,  and  frequently 
finished  at  the  top  by  a  light  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge, 
circle,  trefoil,  or  other  ornament.  A  specimen  of  this 
kind  may  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  church  of  St  Saviour's, 
Southwark,  which  has  lately  been  thrown  open  to  view 
by  the  improvements  connected  with  the  erection  of  the 
New  London  Bridge:  and  another,  and  a  very  beautiful 


of  Henry  VI.|  though  not  finiihed  till  mm*  time  aftw; 
Gloucester  Cathedral;  Henty  Vll.'a  Chapel  at  West- 
minster; St  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor;  Wrexham 
Church,  Denbighshire;  and  the  chapel  on  the  bridge 
at  Wakefield,  Yorkshire— are  all  of  this  character. 
Many  small  country  churches  are  built  in  this  style; 
and  their  size  not  admitting  of  much  ornament,  they 
are  distinguished  from  structures  of  a  later  da^  by 
mouldings  running  round  their  arches,  and  generally 
by  a  square  head  over  the  obtuse-pointed  arch  of  the 
door.  A  peculiar  ornament  of  this  style  is  a  flower  of 
four  leaves,  called,  from  the  family  reigning  at  that 
period,  the  Tudor  flower. 

Definitionii  of  Farts. 

Gothic  architecture  being  for  the  most  part  displayed 
in  ecclesiastical  edifices,  it  may  be  of  service  to  ezplaiu 
the  usual  plan  and  construction  of  these  buildings.  A 
church  or  cathedral  is  commonly  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  having  a  tower,  lantern,  or  spire,  erected  over 
the  place  of  intersection.  The  part  of  the  cross  situated 
towards  the  west  is  called  the  nave.  The  opposite  or 
eastern  part  is  called  the  choir,  and  within  this  is  the 
ohancd.  The  transverse  portion,  forming  the  arms  of 
the  cross,  is  called  the  tranatpt,  one  limb  being  called 
the  northern,  and  the  other  the  southern  transept  :— 


Fig.  16. 

example,  in  the  '  Lady  Chapel,*  near  London  Bridge, 
on  the  Sur  ey  side  of  the  Thames.  A  sprcimen  of  the 
pointed  or  Gothic  doorway  is  offered  in  fig.  16. 

About  the  year  1300,  the  architecture  became  more 
ornamental,  and  fh>m  this  circumstance  received  the 
name  of  the  decorated  English  style,  which  is  consi- 
dered the  most  beautiful  for  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
The  windows  of  this  style  are  very  easily  distinguished: 
they  are  large  and  wide,  and  are  divided  into  several 
lights  by  mullions,  which  are  upright  or  perpendicular 
narrow  columns,  branching  out  at  the  top  into  tracery 
of  various  forms,  such  as  trefoils,  circles,  and  other 
figures.  York  Cathedral  aflfords  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  sort  of  architecture,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  win- 
dow of 'the  same  style  in  the  south  transept  of  Chiches- 
ter Cathedral.  The  west  front  of  that  of  Exeter  is 
another  specimen,  and  the  doorway  of  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral is  in  the  same  style. 

The  transition  from  the  decorated  to  the  florid  or 
perpendicular  style  was  very  gradual.  Ornament  after 
(ffuament  was  added,  till  simplicity  disappeared  beneath 
the  extravagant  additions;  and  about  the  year  1380, 
the  architecture  became  so  overloaded  and  profuse, 
that  it  obtained  the  title  of  florid,  which  by  some  per- 
■ons  is  called  the  perpendicular,  because  the  lines  of 
division  run  in  upright  or  perpendicular  lines  firom  top 
to  bottom,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  style. 
King*!  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  begun  in  the  leign 


Korth 
Transept 

Nave. 

Choir. 

[South 
Tnuiiapt. 

Generally,  the  nave  is  larger  than  tho  choir.  If  tbe 
nave,  choir,  and  transepts  be  all  of  th  i  same  dimen- 
sions, the  form  is  that  of  a  Greek  en  ss.  When  the 
nave  is  longer  than  the  other  parts,  foming  a  cross  of 
an  ordinary  shape,  the  edifice  is  said '' ;  be  m  the  form 
of  a  Latin  cross.  The  diflfeient  open  parts  usually  re- 
ceive the  name  of  aUei  or  aialu,  £n>m  a  word  signifying 
a  wing :  the  nave  or  largest  open  space  is  caUed  the 
main  aMe.  Originally,  the  floozs  of  all  sudi  edifices 
were  unencumbwed  with  fixed  pews  or  seats,  and  as 
the  floors  were  usually  of  mosaic  or  tessellated  pave- 
ment (see  No.  21,  p.  327),  the  efiect  was  exceedingly 
imposing. 

The  roofing  of 
Gothic  churches  is 
of  stone,  in  the 
ibrm  of  groint,  in 
which  the  an^es 
are  poised  with  in- 
tersecting points, 
and  the  whole  skil- 
fully adjusted  so 
as  to  bear  on  the 
side  rows  of  pillars 
(fi|.  17).  Any  high 
building  erected 
above  the  roof  is 
called  A  iteepk ;  if 
square  topped,  it 
is  a  tower;  if  long 
andaoute,a«pimi 
and  if  short  and 
light,  a  lantern. 
Towen  of  great 
height  in  propor- 
tion to  their  dia-  pjg,  17. 
meter  are  called  turrets. 

The  walls  of  Gothio  churches,  on  which  the  ont«r 
■train  of  the  not  wches  ultimately  rests,  require  to  be 
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d^ee  ^  MtUSmce  without  clumsiness  ts  th6  glttty  of 
tSu  st^le'of  uchitMture.  The  plan  adopted  is  to  et«c^ 
exterior  iu^eut*  (tg,  18).  These  rise  by  gradations 
ffom  a  btoad  basis  to  nar- 
row-pointed phmacUi,  and 
leaded  Dpposite  the  points 
of  pressure,  secure,  with- 
out the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  clumsiness,  the  ge- 
neral stability  of  the  build- 
ing. Slanting  braces,  which 
spring  from  the  buttresses 
to  the  upper  part  of  the 
roof,  are  called  Jti/lng  but- 
tresses; such,  however,  are 
not  always  requ  ired  in  those 
modem  (EKlifices  in  which 
the  to<kf  is  of  wood  and  lead. 

The  summit  or  ujpper 
edge  of  A  wall,  If  straight, 
is  c^led  a  parapet ;  if  In- 
dent, a  5a^(/««Men/.  Gothic 
windows  were  commonly 
crowned  with  an  acute  arch ; 
they  were  long  and  narrow, 
or  if  wide,  were  divided  ~ 
Into  perpendicular  lights  by  — 
mnUioiu.  The  lateraTspaces  Vig-  IB- 

on  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the  arch  are  called  spati- 
drds;  and  the  omameuis  in  the  top,  collectively 
tal(«n,  are  the  Iraeerji.  An  oriel,  or  bay  window,  is  a 
window  which  projects  from  the  general  surface  of  the 
wall;  a  tehed,  or  rote  window,  is  large  and  circular; 
a  corbel  is  a  bracket  or  short  projection  from  a  wall, 
serving  to  sustain  a  statue,  or  the  springing  of  an  arch ; 
the  Gothic  term  g(U>le  indicates  the  erect  end  of  a  roof, 
and  answers  to  the  Grecian  pediment,  but  is  generally 
more  acute. 

The  polished  tastes  of  the  architects  employed  in  con- 
structing Gothic  edifices,  led  to  numerous  devices  in 
the  form  of  the  pillars.  Sometimes  the  column  was 
single,  round,  and  massive;  at  other  times  it  was  com- 
posed of  seemingly  a  cluster  of  smaller  pillars,  and 
this  had  always  the  lightest  effect;  but  occasionally 
the  column  Tas  given  the  apjiearance  of  several  shafts 
twisted,  or  of  a  ^gle  shaft  with  a  festoon  of  flowers 
twined  spirally  around  it.  In  the  chapel  at  Roslin 
there  are  some  highly  ornamented  pillars  of  this  kind. 

The  Gothic  style  of  building  is  more  imposihg,  and 
more  difficult  to  execute  than  the  Grecian.  This  is 
because  the  weight  of  its  vaults  and  roofs  is  upheld  at 
a  great  height  py  supporters  acting  at  single  points, 
ana  apparently' but  barely  sufficient  to  efl'ect  their  ob- 
ject. Great  mechanical  skill  is  necessary  in  balancing 
and  sustaitaing  the  pressures;  and  arcnitects  at  the 
present  dy,  hampered  by  principles  of  economy,  find 
It  diffiC|tf^T9  accomplish  what  was  adiicvcd  by  the 
buildmr^^tln  middle  ages. 

i;,  ITALI4IIC  STYLE. 

Aftef|fl«  diOnemberment  of  the  Roman  Empi.e,  the 
arts  deMWfated  so  far  that  a  ^tom  l)ecame  prevalent 
of  ereelnB  new  buildings  with  the  fragments  of  old 
ones,  vmeo  were  dilapidated  and  torn  down  for  the 
purpoaUr.  Tluf  gave  rise  to  an  irrecular  style  of  build- 
mg,  WM9  tentinued  to  be  imitated,  especially  in  Italy, 
dnriDg'iBa  iuk  ages.  It  consisted  of  Grecian  and 
RomimJjptaiU,  oonabined  under  new  forms,  and  piled 
up  hoJiMilh^iana  wholly  unlike  the  antique  originals. 
Hanw^iV  namet  Oraeco-Gothic  and  Romanesque  archi- 
i>.fiveu  to  it. 

the  II<Uian  ttj/le,  which  was  pro- 
-^  .  •  t|M(^  of  the  classic  styles  of  (Greece  and 
Rome,  but  adapted  to  new  maimers  and  wants— a 
kind  of  transition  from  ancient  to  modem  times.  Its 
gwat  luahMr  wto  Afadtea  Palladio,  a  Venetian  (bom 
l5l0'-MU«d  1 S80).  Thfa  highly  aocompliihed  man  ex- 
|wUa4  touak  of  the  Gneoo^Ootmc  tMte,  and  established 
•NO 


iM  the  sMeMtb'Mikt«My"whaf|iitia«iibe(«MUdiapdii)w 
erH  In  arehltectore.'  TMsf<HiaJ«tUttlsiHpliliii«mt4«<|thta> 
ancleht  oidiStB  «m  alwsiys'niWwM  t«  tU*  aOaaltii'Mki 
Iadio,aiid hehaVleft  behind  hiWrnMiybaMutifiii  bcuiAn 
injgi  which  attest  the  puirity  oC'lto  :t«ate.t"Tlie  witac) 
in  the  Encyclopeedia  BritanBica,  already  nfinalttD^ 
alludes  to  some  peculiarities  of  the  ItaUui.vtiylstHM 
*  Prostyles  being  almost  unknoln»  in  'UaUan)  aikdil*' 
tecture,  anta:  are  not  often  reqabed.  Pilu^em^biim*. 
ever,  are  very  common — so  common,  indeed,  thai' thcyt 
may  be  called  pro-columns,  as  they  are  often  vitd  M 
an  apology  for  applying  an  entablature.  They  am  do" 
scribed  as  differing  firom  columns  in  their  piaa  onfy, 
the  latter  being  round,  and  the  former  square;  foe 
they  are  composed  with  bases  and  capitals;  they  are 
made  to  support  entablatures  according  to  the  order  to 
which  they  belong,  and  are  fluted  and  diminished  with 
or  without  entasis,  just  as  columns  of  the  same  style 
would  be.  When  they  aro  fluted,  the  flute*  are  limiteci 
to  seven  in  number  on  the  f.  te,  whicht  it  is  said,  make« 
them  nearly  correspond  witu  the  flutes  of  columns;  and 
their  projection  must  be  one-eighth  of  their  diameter 
or  width  when  the  returns  are  not  duted;  but  if  they 
are,  a  fillet  must  come  against  the  wall.  Pedestals  are 
not  considered  by  the  Italo-Vitrovian  school  as  bel4mg> 
ing  to  the  orders,  but  they  may  be  employed  with  therm 
all,  and  have  bases  and  surbases  or  cornices  to  correi. 
spend  with  the  order  with  which  they  may  be  asso- 
ciated. Following  Vitmvius,  the  Italian  school  makes 
the  central  interooluniniation  of  a  portico  wider  than 
any  of  the  others.  Arched  openings,  in  arcades  or 
otherwise,  are  generally 'about  twice  their  width  in 
height;  if,  however,  they  are  arranged  with  a  colum- 
nar ordinance,  having  columns  agamst  the  piers,  they 
are  made  to  partake  of  the  order  to  which  the  columns 
belong,  being  lower  in  proportion  -to  their  width  with 
the  Tuscan  than  with  the  Doric,  and  so  on;  and  the 
piers  are  allowed  to  vary  in  the  same  manner,  iVom 
two-fifths  to  one-half  of  the  opening.  With  cohtm- 
nar  arrangements,  moulded  imposts  and  archivolts  are 
used;  the  fonner  being  mode  rather  moi-e  than  a  serai- 
diameter  of  the  engaged  columns  in  height,  and  the 
latter  exactly  that  proportion  (fig.  19). 
Variously  moulded  key- 


stones are  also  used,  pro- 
jecting so  that  they  give 
an  appearance  of  sup- 
port to  the  superimposed 
entablature.  Smaller  co- 
lumns with  their  entabla- 
ture are  sometimes  made 
to  do  the  duty  of  imposts, 
and  sometimes  single  co- 
lumns aro  similarly  ap- 
plied; at  others,  columns 
m  couples  are  allowed  to 
stand  for  piers  to  carry 
arches. 


Fig.  1ft 
lii  plain  arcades,  the  masonry  is  generally 
rasticated,  without  any  other  projection  than  a  plain 
blocking  course  for  an  impost,  and  a  blocking  course 
or  cornice  crowning  the  ordinance.  Niches  anid  other 
recesses  are  at  times  introduced  in  the  plain  pierii, 
which  are  in  that  case  considerably  wider  than  usual, 
or  in  the  spandrels  over  wide  piers.  Very  considerable 
variety  is  allowed  in  these  combinations,  which  will  be 
best  understood  by  reference  to  the  examples.  Doors 
and  windows,  whether  arched  or  square,  follow  nearly 
the  same  proportions,  being  made  in  rustic  storeyn 
generally  rather  leas  than  twice  their  width  in  height, 
and  in  others  either  exactly  of  that  proportion,  or  an 
eighth  or  a  tenth  more.  If  they  have  columned  or 
pilastcred  frontispieces,  these  are  sometimes  pcdi- 
mented;  and,  except  in  rustic  storeys,  whether  with 
or  without  columns,  a  plain  or  moulded  lining,  called 
an  architrave,  is  'PPHed  to  the  head  and  sides  of  a 
door  or  window.  This  architrave  is  made  from  on^ 
sixth  to  one-eighth  the  width  of  the  opening  it  boandf, 
and  it  rests  on  a  blocking  courw  or  other  til!,  M  the 
case  may  be. 
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nfiljp«^ia»tiM<|iaf.ItoUMVi«i«Wtectiue,  if,  i^  jnaj  be 
giUttnfedlft*m  til*  pwtiwof.thft wlwol,  wpMn  to  be 
td>lN*l^o«diit«rtft  »t  d*fliiiK0  4u,tbeiD  ftU.  We  find 
pediiaentti  of  tvery  ahbpe  composed  of  oornieea,  busts, 
nmSmiiimtoam^  laiA  wbitt  no^  and  applied  in  evory 
sitvaUoB,  and:  even  one  witb  anotber,  to  tbe  number 
of  ifthree  or  ibur,  and  each  of  these  of  different  form 
and.Vaviaus  composition.  The  proportion  laid,  down 
fiwitheJidght  of  a  pediment  is  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
fifth  th«  length  of  ita  base,  or  the  cornice  on  which  it 
if  ^t^  .ji.  .&lustmdee  are  used  in  various  situations, 
but  their  most  common  application  is  in  attics,  or  as 
parapetft,,on  tl «  summits  of  buildings,  before  windows, 
in  otVanrise  close  continued  stereobates,  to  flank  flights 
of  st^s,  to  front  terraces,  or  flank  bridges.  Their 
ahapei  and.  proportions  are  even  more  diversified  than 
their  application ;  that  of  most  frequent  use  is  shaped 
Uke  Mt  ItaliMi  Doric  column,  compressed  to  a  dwarfish 
stature,  and  cons^uently  swollen  in  the  shaft  to  an 
inordinate  bulk  in  the  lower  part,  and  having  its 
capital,  to  the  hypotrachelium,  reversed  to  form  a  base 
to  receive  its  grotesque  form.  The  base  and  coping 
cornice  of  a  baluftrad*  are  those  of  an  ordinary  attic, 
or  of  a  pedestal  whose  dado  may  be  pierced  into  balus- 
ters. TJm  general  external  proportions  of  on  edifice, 
when  they  are  not  determined  by  single  columnar  or- 
diooocee,  appear  to  be  unsettled. 

There  is  considerable  variety  and  beauty  in  tbe  foliate 
and  other  enrichments  of  an  architectural  character  in 
many  structures  in  Italy,  but  very  little  ornament 
enters  into  the  columnar  composition  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture. Friezes,  instead  of  being  sculptured,  are 
swollen ;  the  shafts  of  columns  are  very  seldom  fluted, 
and  their  capitals  are  generally  poor  m  the  extreme; 
mouldings  ore  indeed  sometimes  carved,  but  not  often; 
rustic  masonry,  ill-formed  festoons,  aud  gouty  balus- 
trades, for  the  uioat  part  supply  the  place  vf  chaste  and 
classic  ornaments. 

',, ,    ^ABACENIC,  MOOBISH,  AND  BYZANTINE  STYLUS. 

the  Arabs,  or  Saracens,  as  they  are  more  usually 
culled,  and  the  Moors,  introduced  into  Spain  certain 
forms  of  architecture  which  difiered  considerably  from 
the  Grecian  in  appearance,  though  founded  on  its 
remains  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  chief  peculiarity  of 
this  architecture  was  the  form  of  the  arch;  the  Sara- 

cens  are  understood 
^  to  have  made  it  of 
^  greater  depth  than 
width,  thus  consti- 
tuting more  than 
half  a  circle,  and 
therefore  unphiloso- 
phical  aud  compara- 
tively insecure  (fig. 
20);  while  the  Moor- 
ish style  was  princi- 
pally distinguished 
by  arches  in  the 
fonn  of  a  horse-shoe, 
or  a  crescent.  The 
Saracens  and  Moors, 
however,  were  so 
much  one  people  that 
the  works  of  each  are 
not  easily  pointed 
out  in  the  present 
day ;  both  styles 
were  highly  orna- 
mented with  flowery 


Fig. ». 


feiacery,  called  arabaque,  and  the  pillars  supporting  the 
M<^es  were  generally  slender  and  elegant.  The  cres- 
nnt-llk^  or  Dulging  dome  of  the  Oriental  mosque  was 
jti)i«w^ .  introduced  by  the  Moorish  architects  into 
il|)}^pi9. .  It  is  common,  for  example,  in  the  church 
nm*  f^ilie  Netherlands,  having  been  brought  thither 
%  U^e  %ahJMiiU  when  in  possession  of  the  country. 
We  associate  with  these  styles  another,  which  arose 
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at  Cpnitan^p1e>qMl<4  the  Bywntine,  likewiae.foRMd 
on  ibe  repaaipi  ojT  Grecian  art,  add  Mnaliiig  of  ^ 
sliglitly  £a|rt«e(?>  ch^fucter.  ,  It  became  Known  in  .Kretii- 
«m  Euirope  M<>;pK  with  the  Lombard,  another  degene- 
rate Grecian  style,  about  the  ninth  and  tenth  co&turies. 
The  two  united  received  the  name  of  the  Lbmbard- 
Byiantine,  and  were  employed  upon  the  cathe^bals  pjT 
Worms  and  May ence,  and  several  other  ecclesiastica) 
structures  in  Germany.  This  style  is  distinguisbed  by 
small  arches  resting  on  connectmg  central  pillars,  like 
the  Saroceuio,  and  sometimes  there  are  rows  of  such 
arches  one  above  another.  Either  pure  or  mixed,  the 
Byzantine  style  remained  invoke  till  it  was  super- 
seded by  the  Gothic,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  (p.  438). 

CHINESE  STYLE. 

Of  the  date  and  origin  of  Chinese  architecttfre  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  it  is  evidentljr  founded^  on 
the  type  of  the  Oriental  tent— the  primitive  habita- 
tion of  th^ir  Tartar  ancestors  of  nomadic  origm-  So 
close,  indeed,  is  the  resemblance  to  the  tent,  that, 
from  tbe  accounts  of  traveller8;i,a  C^ine«e  9ity.  Ip^ks 
like  a  large  permanent  '    '"  *'    "  " 

encampment.  Chinese 
roofs  are  concave  on 
the  upper  side,  as  if 
made  of  canvas  instead 
of  wood.  A  Chinese 
portico  is  not  unlike 
the  awnings  spread  over 
shop  windows  in  sum- 
mertime. The  veranda, 
sometimes  copied  in 
dwelling  -  houses,  is  a 
structure  of  this  sort. 
The  Chinese  towers  and 
pagodas  have  concave 
roofs,  like  awnings,  pro- 
jecting over  their  several  ^'8*  ^'* 
storeys.  A  representation  of  this  barbaric  style  of 
erection  is  given  in  fig.  21.  Such  structures  are  built 
with  wood  or  brick;  stone  is  seldom  employed.  Com- 
posed chiefly  of  timber,  the  houses  of  the  Chinese  are 
light  and  gay  in  appearance — the  roofs,  porticos,  iohd 
verandas  being  generally  variegated  with  different 
colours  and  varnishes.  *  The  law,'  says  Mr  Cleghom, 
'  has  from  time  immemorial  laid  down  strict  regula- 
tions, rigidly  enforced,  for  the  plans,  dimensions,  and 
materials  of  the  houses  of  all  ranks  and  costs — from 
the  palaces  of  the  emperor  and  the  princes  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  degree,  to  the  nabitations  of  the 
nobles  of  the  imperial  family,  the  grades  of  the  empire, 
the  citizens,  and  all  classes.'  Hence  the  extroonlii^i^irf 
uniformity  remarked  by  aU  travellei*!^   \  ;'"'■'' 

Without  the  gates  of  several  '  '"' 
cities  in  China  lofty  towera  or 
pagodas  are  erected,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Davis,  are  of  a  religious 
nature,  and,  like  the  steeples  of 
churches,  were  at  first  attached  to 
temples.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these— aud  which  may  be  taken 
as  an  illustration  of  the  whole 
— is  that  of  Nankin,  called  the 
Porcelain  Tower  (fig.  22),  from 
the  roofs  of  its  different  storeys  or 
stages  being  covered  with  porce- 
lain tiles  b^utifully  painted.  1 1 
is  of  an  octangular  figure,  con- 
tains nine  storeys,  and  is  .about 
200  feet  high,  raised  on  a  very 
solid  basis  of  brickwork.  The 
well  at  the  bottom  is  at  least  12 
feet  thick;  and  the  building  gra- 
dually tapers  to  the  top,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  spire.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  balusArada 
of  ro^gh  marble,  and  has  an  •soent  of  tweive  steps  to 
the  mat  floor,  from  whence  one  mivy  aioand  to  the 
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ninth  itONjr  hj  raj  narrow  and  Inoommodloui  atairt. 
Between  ereiy  storey  there  U  a  kind  of  pent-house  op 
the  outside  of  the  tower,  from  the  eaves  of  which  are 
■uspended  little  brass  bells,  diminishing  in  size  as  they 
appi-oaoh  the  top,  and  set  in  motion  by  the  wind.  Each 
storey  is  formed  of  strong  beams  of  timber  well  boarded; 
the  ceilin«i  of  the  rooms  ore  adorned  with  painting ; 
and  the  fight  is  admitted  through  lattices  of  wire. 
There  are  likewise  niches  in  the  walls  filled  with 
idols;  and  the  variety  of  ornaments  that  embellish 
the  whole  render  it  one  of  the  most  unique,  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  beaut.'''al  struotiues  in 
China. 

TUDOB — ELIZABETHAN — MODEBW  OOTHIO. 

Throughout  Englai.i  may  be  seen  many  aged  castles, 
■ome  stul  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  but  the 
greater  number  in  ruins,  and  occur,  ng,  with  their 
picturesque  remains,  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground  or 
rocky  precipice.  These  castles  are  of  «  rtyle  which 
prevailed  during  the  feudal  ages  iv  Eurr---e,  and  was 
Drought  to  this  country  by  the  NonianL.,  who  erected 
them  as  fastnesses  into  which  ihe;  might  retire  and 
oppress  the  country  at  pleasure.  The  same  kind  of 
buildings  are  also  frequent  in  Scotland,  where  the 
barons  ruled  with  the  same  feudal  power  as  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island. 

The  feudal  castles  in  England,  like  those  on  the 
Bhine,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  a  single  strong 
tower  or  keep,  the  walls  of  which  were  fix>m  six  to  ten 
feet  thick,  and  the  windows  only  holes  of  one  or  two 
feet  square,  placed  at  irregular  intervals.  The  several 
floors  were  built  on  arches,  and  the  roof  w.%s  ilat  or 
battlemented,  with  notches  in  the  parapet,  from  which 
the  inhabitants  or  retainers  of  the  chieftain  might  de- 
fend themselves  with  instruments  of  war.  The  accom- 
modations for  living  were  generally  mean,  and  what 
would  now  be  called  uncomfortable.  Around,  or  in 
front  of  the  main  tower,  there  was  usually  a  courtyard, 
protected  by  a  h''.\  wall,  and  the  arched  entrance  was 
carefully  secured  by  a  falling  gate  or  portcullis.  Out- 
side, there  was  in  many  cases  a  regular  wet  ditch  or 
fosse.  Castles  of  greater  magnitude  consisted  of  two 
or  more  towers  and  inner  buildings,  including  a  chapel 
and  offices  for  domestics,  and  horses  and  other  animals. 
Some  of  them  were  on  a  great  scale,  and  possessed  con- 
•iderablo  grandeur  of  design. 

A^  society  advanced,  and  civil  tranquillity  was  estab- 
lished, these  military  strengths  graaually  assumed  a 
character  of  greater  elegance,  and  less  the  appearance 
of  defence.  The  wet  ditch  disappeared,  and  was  super- 
seded by  a  lawn  or  shrubbery.  Instead  of  the  draw- 
bridge and  portcullis,  there  was  a  regular  approach 
and  gate  of  ordinary  construction.  The  windows  be- 
came larger,  and  were  fitted  with  glass  frames,  and 
stone  was  abandoned  for  the  greater  comfort  of  wooden 
floors.  Instead  also  of  a  bare  region  around,  in  which 
no  foe  might  lurk,  gardens  were  established,  and  a 
long  :.venue  of  trees  led  to  the  front  of  the  modernised 
mansion.  In  some  instances,  the  pepper-box  turrets 
at  the  upper  comers  of  the  buildings  remained.  Of 
the  class  of  structures  that  sprung  up  in  this  period 
of  transition,  which  we  may  refer  in  England  to  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  and  in  Scotland  to  the  seven- 
teenth centuries,  there  are  several  highly  interestuig 
remains.  These  edifices  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
were  no  longer  called  castles:  they  took  the  name 
of  halls !  and  such  had  attained  so  great  a  pitch  of 
magnificence  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  vIII.  and  Eliza- 
beth, ai  to  have  subseauently  given  a  name  to  a  new 
style — namely,  the  Elizabethan.  Latterly,  and  with 
no  very  diatuct  reference  to  anv  particular  period, 
this  rcmarlcable  fashion  of  building  has  been  pretty 
generally  called  the  old  English  style  of  architecture. 
One  of  the  best  exii>ting  specimens  of  this  species  of 
architecture  is  Haddon  Hall  in  Derbyshire,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Butland. 

A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  speaking  of 
thu  species  of  architecture;  takes  occasion  to  notice 


that  '  in  a  few  of  the  hoaiei  buiH  during  the  (dgn  of 
Henry  VIII.,  we  may  observe  some  slight  traces  ot  the 
Italian  architecture,  which  in  the  n^  i«ign  was  more 
liberally  introduced,  and  mixed  up  with  the  original 
Tudor,  or  early  Euglish^  into  an  irregular,  oertunly, 
but  in  most  instances  an  exceedingly  nch  and  efibetivo 
composition.'  This  was  traceable  to  the  influence  of 
the  Italian  architects  in  England,  whose  *  fame  was  a 
subject  of  deep  interest  in  this  country,  where  the  rage 
for  building  was  no  less  strong  and  general  than  m 
Italy.  In  the  brilliant  rei^  of  Elizal^th,  the  English 
nobles  and  princely  proprietors  vied  'nore  than  ever 
with  each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their  mansions. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  noble  Tudor 
houses,  with  their  panelled  walls,  buttresses,  and  battle- 
ments, traceried  wmdows,  sculptured  dripstones,  florid 
pinnacles,  and  embossed  chimney -shafts,  were  sufli- 
ciently  rich  and  gorgeous  to  satisfy  the  prevailui^ 
taste  for  spleudour ;  but  in  their  anxiety  to  strike  and 
surprise  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen,  many 
deserted  the  native  styles,  and  sought  for  designs,  and 
even  artists,  from  abroad.  Italian  architecture  became 
by  degrees  the  mode ;  and  even  where  the  indigenous 
style  was  adhered  to  in  the  general  design,  many  of  the 
enrichments  and  ornamental  features  were  borrowed 
from  the  Italian.  First  of  all,  the  porch  or  gateway, 
as  the  most  conspicuous  points  on  which  to  exhibit 
these  exotic  novelties,  were  decorated  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance,  and  perhaps  a  second  or  third  storey 
above,  with  pilasters  belonging  to  the  difibrent  Greek 
orders ;  the  doorway  itself  exchanged  the  low-pointed 
or  Tudor  for  the  circular  arch ;  the  deep,  elegant,  and 
sweeping  Gothic  mouldings  for  the  Vitruvian  architec- 
ture, cut  across  by  the  awkward  projecting  imposts. 
Next  was  introduced  the  cupola,  whose  invention  in 
Italy  had  mado  so  much  noise,  that  it  appears  our 
country  squires  were  anxious  to  have  miniature  speci- 
mens of  it  at  home.  It  was  applied  as  a  covering  to 
the  high  turrets,  round,  square,  or  polygonal,  which 
flanked  the  entrance  or  terminated  the  angles  of  the 
building,  and  surmounted  with  gilded  vaneii,  certainly 
produced  a  rich  and  imposing  efibnf'.  Then  followed 
the  removal  of  the  panelled  battlements,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  parapet,  carved  into  fantastic  notches  or 
scrolls,  or  perforated  with  oval  openings,  and  orna- 
mented with  obelisks,  balls,  busts,  statues,  and  other 
singular  decorations.  These  ran  up  the  gables,  whirh 
were  often  twisted  into  strange  shapes,  and  sometimes 
wholly  replaced  by  the  level  balustrade;  and  thus  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  the  old  style — ^its  nume- 
rous steep  gables  and  spiry  pinnacles — ^were  succeeded 
by  the  unucrm  horizontal  straight  lines  of  the  new. 
At  length  the  whole  building  was  surrounded  tj 
columns  or  pilasters,  rising  tier  above  tier,  to  the  ex- 
haustion sometimes  of  the  five  orders;  open  arcades 
took  the  place  of  the  entrance  porch;  and  nothing 
remained  of  the  Tudor  style  but  the  muUioned  window, 
which,  however,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  give  a  pecu- 
liarly picturesque  and  old-fashioned  aspect  to  the  whole 
building.' 

'  It  has  always,  appeared  to  us,'  continues  our  autho- 
rity, 'that  this  architecture  of  the  Elizabethan  ago 
constitutes  a  style  of  its  own — a  compound  of  two  ex- 
tremely difl'erent  modes,  the  Italian  and  the  Tudor 
Gothic.  It  is  evident  that  the  Italian  design  was  always 
greatly  altered  to  suit  the  climate  and  the  taste  of  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  were  we  not  afraid  that  the  comparison 
might  be  considered  profane,  wo  should  say  there  is 
something  in  the  rich  irregularity  of  the  Elizabethan 
architecture,  its  imposing  dignity,  goi-geous  magnifi- 
cence, and  quaint  and  occasionally  fantastic  decoration, 
reminding  us  of  the  glorious  visions  that  flitted  across 
the  imagination  of  Shakspeare,  the  immortal  baH  of 
the  same  age.  He,  like  ttae  architects  of  his  da^,  ./or- 
rowed  largely  from  the  foreigner,  bat  made  his  impor- 
tations cppear  exclusively  his  own.  The  architectural 
garden,  which  aWays  accompanied  this  style  of  man- 
sion, is  not  the  least  pleasing  part  of  it.  We  delight  in 
its  wide  and  level  terraces,  decorated  with  rich  stone 
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baluitradM,  luid  theta  anb  with  tmm  and  itatuoi, 
and  connected  by  broad  fughti  of  itone  Btept — its  clip- 
ped evergreen  hedges — itn  embowered  alleyi — its  for- 
mal yet  intricate  parterrei,  full  of  curioui  knoti  of 
Aowen — its  lively  and  musical  fountains — its  steep 
ilopes  of  velvet  turf — its  trim  bowling-green — and  the 
labyrinth  and  wildnesB  which  form  its  appropriate  ter- 
mination, and  connect  it  with  the  ruder  scenery  with- 
out. This  kind  of  ornamental  garden  came  from  Italy, 
with  the  change  we  have  been  discussing  in  domestic 
architecture. 

_  The  quadrangular  embattled  mansion  of  the  last  Hen- 
ries affords  scope  for  the  display  of  much  grandeur 
and  magnificence,  aad  adapts  itself  more  conveniently 
to  the  plan  of  a  modem  house.  The  carved  oriel,  and 
deep  many  .lighted  bay  window,  often  projecting  in  a 
multitude  of  capricious  angles  and  curves,  besides  the 
regular  octagon,  the  panelled  angled  turrets,  with  richly- 
embossed  fituals,  and  the  wreathed  chimney-shafts,  are 
characteristic  beauties  of  this  class  of  building.  The 
gablod  manor-house,  together  with  these  omrmental 
featurea,  admits  at  the  'axao  time  of  a  much  greater 
irregularity  of  form  and  outline,  siy  as  to  accommodate 
itself  to  every  variety  of  disposition,  and  to  buildi:igs 
of  evtjiy  size,  from  the  baro^-s^l  residence  tc  the  par- 
sonage and  grange,  -ill  the  trms  which  particularly 
mark  the  Elizabethan  style,  may  be  wrought  in  the 
cheapest  materials  with  comparatively  little  labour; 
and  a  small  portion  of  ornamental  work,  tastefully  dis- 
posed, is  capable  of  producing  very  considerable  effect. 
Lastly,  the  ElLtabetnan  house  is  distinguished  b^  the 
number  and  size  of  its  rectangular  and  many-muUimied 
windows,  which  gave  a  peculiar  lightness  and  elegance 
to  its  several  parts.  The  roof-line  may  be  either  hori- 
zontal or  broken  with  gables,  turrets,  and  cupolas.  In 
either  case  it  is  enriched  with  perforated  parapets, 
balustrades,  or  other  architectural  devices,  while  similar 
embellishments  ornament  the  entrance,  and  the  ter- 
races which  connect  the  building  with  the  garden.' 

P'ortunatel^,  this  light  and  elegant  stvle  of  doiT>e8tic 
architecture  is  gradually  superseding  th^  l>,tid  Gneco- 
Italian  style  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  better  taste 
is  evidently  extending  itself,  particularly  as  regards 
the  erection  of  villas,  cottages,  hunting  -  seats,  gate- 
lodges,  and  other  rural  residences.  To  these  the  old 
English  style  is  peculiarly  well  adapted.  The  leading 
feature  of  this  style  applied  to  cottages  is  the  dispens- 
ing with  unbroken  linos.  The  house  is  composed  of 
different  parts,  projecting  at  right  angles  from  each 
other^  with  also  a  projectuig  porch,  and  the  outshot 
octagonal  win  lows  commiuidinc  »lens  in  three  diffe- 
rent directions.  It  xUo  sometunes  exhibits  an  open 
Tustio  arcade  along  a  portion  of  the  front  or  back, 
which  will  be  found  useful  and  agreeable  both  in  sultry 
and  cold  broken  weather.    It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 


itairaaie  17  ftet  6  inohM  by  8  fart,  «Ath  thiM  NOOM 
above.  The  gables  are  enriched  with  pendanta  and 
omam  ntal  dressings  to  the  doorways  and  windows,  aad 
handsome  octagonal  chimney-stacks.  We  offer  a  rapiO- 
sentation  of  a  cottage  in  this  elegant  ityle  in  fix.  23. 

In  erecting  ornamental  cottages  of  this  kind,  there 
ought  to  be  a  lightness  in  the  pointing  of  the  upper 
projecting  windowis  with  e.  sharp  angularity  in  the 
roof ;  and  the  chimney-stacks  ought  to  stand  well  out, 
in  order  to  create  eiiebt  in  dinerent  points  of  view. 
When  the  little  gardens  adjacent  are  well  trimmed  and 
blooming,  and  the  ..'oodbine  and  ivy  trained  round  the 
porch  or  muUioned  window,  the  prospect  exhibited  is 
such  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  surpass  in  rural  ele- 
gance. We  have  not  here  room  to  enlarge  on  this 
interesting  topic,  and  must  conclude  by  recommending 
that,  in  applying  cottage  architectiue  to  a  residi^  jce, 
much  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  preserve  the  simplicitv 
of  the  component  parts,  or  the  idea  of  the  cottage  will 
be  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  dwelling.  Loudon's 
Encyclopsedia  of  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture  should 
certainly  be  consulted l>y  gentlemen  and  others  in  the 
country,  before  fixing  on  the  style  or  mode  of  construc- 
tion of  their  residences — that  ia  to  say,  when  skilful 
architects  are  not  employed. 

Improvement  is  also  shown  in  the  style  of  church- 
building,  particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  there  waa  most  room  for  it.  Since 
the  Reformation,  churches  have  been  built  in  Scotland 
with  very  little  regard  to  elegance;  and  in  the  last 
century  particularly,  there  flourished  a  style,  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
barns  and  granaries.  Within  the  last  twenty  years, 
very  few  ecclesiastical  structures  have  been  erected 
without  an  effort  being  made  to  unite  some  degree  of 
taste  with  a  regard  for  conveniency.  A  modest  Gothic 
style  has  become  ver^  prevalent,  which,  though  not 
always  firee  of  faults,  is  a  surprising  advance  upon  the 
homely  edifices  of  the  last  century. 


oottagt  of  this  kind  to  have  on  the  ground-floor  two 
parloun,  communicating  by  folding-doors,  14  feet  by  12 
eaoh,  and  10  feet  in  height ;  a  kitchen  and  scullery, 
with  a  porch  7  ftet  by  5  feet  6  inchea,  opening  to  a 


Fig.  24. 

In  fig.  24,  a  representation  is  given  of  one  of  these 
improved  ecclesiastical  atruoturea,  suitable  for  a  rural 
scene,  or  any  other  situation  in  which  economy  of 
meana  requires  to  be  conaultod.  In  general,  these  hand- 
some Gothio  churches  are  calculated  to  accommodate 
from  a  thousand  to  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  sitters, 
are  neatly  fitted  up  with  pews  and  galleries,  and  cost 
from  three  to  four  thousand  pounds. 

MODEBN  BBITISH  AUCBIIEOIDKB. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
an  extraordinary  effort  was  made  in  Italy  to  restore 
the  purity  of  Grecian  architecture  ;  and  in  this  attempt 
Palladio  was  followed  by  the  not  leaa  eminent  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti,  who,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1646, 
undertook  the  continuation  of  the  building  of  St  Peter's 
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nf:  B.g?SU.'.  o  Kwk  «n  whiok  tLe  grMtMt  tpltiidaMn  «f  111* 
ikaliBn  ityle  m*  lavlihed.  Imto  Engund^  thu  cniiwl 
mMU  for  the  Or»  .^  ifM  iatrodnced  at  Uia  begbiMOK 
'jf  tiiai  wranteenti,  cuntuiy  by  Inifo  Jonw,  to  whoM 
contemptuo^u  obfarvittioni  on  the  Ophiuui  or  pointMl 
styXf  the  tmit/othk  has  been  trae  0.;  Mid  after  bit 
decease,  the  Ot«c)iui,  or  more  piv^rlv  tiio  Italianiied 
Grecian,  wai  perpetuated  on  a  gcaieetiVt  i  lore  extensive 
by  Sir  Chriat^pher  Wren.  The  ediAces  rected  by  thii 
neat  master  mre  vharacterised  by  the  fiitoit  taste,  and 
hi*  spires  in  parti(,:;!ar  arc  models  of  elni;ance.  The 
sretttest  work  of  Wreu  was  St  Paul's  caihedral  in  Lon- 
don, in  whiub  the  Italian  is  seen  in  all  its  glorjr. 

The  eigbtiiioth  century  was  an  era  of  deoune  w:  aichi- 
tootural  ta»te.  Every  o'^^her  style  merged  in  that  of  a 
spiritless  an4  often  mt.^  .1  Orwco-Italirvi,  out  of  which 
the  architect!  of  the  nineteenth  century  'vave  apparently 
had  a  difficultv  to  emerge.  Latterly,  tL'-re  has  been  a 
revival  in  EutfiaiM!  of  a  purer  kind  of  Qr^-ian,  and  also, 
04  we  have  afi«ady  said,  of  ol(!  l-'ugiish,  and  the  Gothic 
or  pointed  8tvle,and  u  most  iijiancet  witli  goo<l  ellect. 
It  u  only  to  De  lamented  that,  by  the  maimer  in  which 
•tMe  patroqM((e  iiidistributnd  in  this  bran<-h  of  the  fine 
arta,  lome  of  th?  largest  and  most  expensk<.  c  structures 
— Kukin^am  Palace  and  the  National  Oli^l'uu-y,  for 
example— have  been  ertuted  on  tho  p(i'ire>tcOii('fc|>tion8 
iT«)f  tLt«  Qrecian  style,  and  with  a  genenJ  eflV.tt  Tm-  from 
^amitig.  In  Paris  thel*  mi*  exist  some  modem  struc- 
turev  ftter  correct  GrMlm  models,  which  oa.nnot  be 
t-->o  hi^'lily  praised;  we  xr<M>1d,  in  particular,  iunt-.tice 
the  i.ni'ding  called  the  Madeleine,  the  Bourse,  and 
the  iotcvior  of  th-^  cbiu-ch  of  St  f  Jenevieve,  which  are 
«.^ oMdin^l;  wortl-.y  oi'  being  vii«ii;ed  by  young  aud 
«q>iring  nitriiitect:  i'>-u  Britain. 

Till  about  the  year  i':,'0,  tUt!  !?»r8?t  ai-chitecture  of 
Brita&a  woa  on  a  poor  ki' iv  '. "it?  houf- 1  ranging  evenly 
with  et«h  othifir,  bciitg  piiiii.  utone  or  brick  edifices,  of 
generally  three  'tnieys  in  "njlgijt,  over* ■  >^)ped  by  a  slant- 
i;i.<;  and  taatelesB  rouf  cf  »iat«  or  tile;  in  London  and 
soiiiB  other  pl.Hcoa,  the  uj?ly  tile  roof  was  hid  by  a 
portion  of  the  front  wull  i-suried  upwards  as  a  parapet. 
At  the  Above  period,  a  new  era  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  fai  tows  architecture,  whereby  the  houses  were 
built  more  \i:  a  bold  continental  style,  in  which  the 
Greece- Ilalian  was  aimed  at  with  more  or  less  success; 
rly,  thii;  improved  taste  has  altogether  auper- 
bwrer.  architecture  prevalent  during  the 
HI.  According  to  thin  revived  taste, 
I  uti  now  constructed  of  polished  sandstone, 
with  a  plaster  to  resemble  that  material; 
anii  windows  are  enlaiged  and  ornamented. 


Fig.  U. 


tb*  fl.vmt  imtre  tpacioua  aad  lofty,  and  the  roof  ia  iava- 
tiftbly.aeetuded  from  the  aye  by  a  baluatrade  or  elevaiod 
tojfiag. .  S«nM  of  tha  fdifioaa  erected  at  the  ivest  end  of 


Ur  IwNtOiaacomnMiiMta dttha ft.mtaiitmvh'MmiiaHkr' 
o.  r>m»>^|  .th»  flnaat  awaairyla»<aii  Hhaiaeritisd  lUihta 
akylv,  and  wsrtbir  of  thebaat  dajw  )iiFwiMiai,.lb»\nnj 
cadiiM  eut  (%.  26),  tapreaalita.*k«<Aan(>a|ili)i»/Oin«il 
aBdCasnlHadge  Uqiv«raito  C]lib.Maya%iin|.F«U.>li^ 
eteoted  from  »  design  of  Mr  8ydB€^iSaakk«lMKl'<Ua 
brother  Sir  Robert,  and  whidi  iadiatingwiahad  tUB  Htlt 
riohnesB  of  its  oomioe  and  entablatune,  MiwaU.CfcilH 
generally  imposing  efivct.  rjvii.ui   iil, 

The  various  changes  effected  in  noaat  tlndaifa) 
general  street  architecture,  are  not  moM  (eitt*r)csble 
than  those  on  the  construction  of  shop-fiNOta^aomai.of 
which  now  vio  with  the  greatest  effoita  of  tha  oM  Italiian 
maatera.  A  century  a/cn,  nbr-pfri'T'.ti  -aere  littla  elte 
than  open  booths,  with  mi  >)'>criMD^'irj.' I'linopy.  :  They 
afterwards  were  dosed,  ami,  in  iBi/,ji.l  Vn:'i<-D,  •v'.uinpts 
were  finally  made  ti-  <ii»ciwjr:<ec  thftin  ivith  pilta'S  and 
pediments.  The  incioajiini;  ••vilry  »n<:(  taste  n*'  i,v>p. 
keepers,  however,  did  >  )t  ttiO)'  h'  re;  an<.''  in  th"  yi:  ''.'>nt 
day.  very  (vtraordinor/  ettort.;  ••i,.iii.nl':ng  ti  j  U  >. 
sho^i-fi-onts  sunoug  tl"  norks  »''  Jwm'.:  ircht'M, !.;(.«. 
The  design,  (;ruei*lly,  m  in  suponeils  plain  Gt^(.i'M>;«r 
Ri'SMm  modcU  by  higl'j'  ornamental  deaigua  viitt 
the  ftalian  stjk.  The  nn  Jit  favourable  apaciraen  w» 
cuvi   ,  niseut  of  (bit)  elaboiate  and  spleBdidatj^k  ,«i 


Fig.sa' 

shop-frontage  is  that  observable  at  the  comer  of  the 
Quadrant,  Regent  Strivet,  London  (fig.  2S).  As  an 
architectural  compoaitien,  it  posseaaes  considerable 
merit,  presenting,  with  the  lightness  «f  the  plate-'glasB 
windows,  the  appearance  of  suffident  aoudiiv  and 
strength,  aud  not  lookin,?  as  if  likely  to'  be  cruahed  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  edxiiue. 

Notwitbstauding  this  appearance  of  revival,  there  is 
too  much  ground  for  the  complaint  that  the  majority 
of  our  architeoti  and  builders  are  merely  paicd-Greek. 
<  Their  attention,'  says  the  author  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Art,  '  seems  exclusively  directed  to  the  orders 
themselves  and  their  details,  as  if  in  that  consiate<l 
the  secret  and  excellence  of  Grecian  architecture. 
The  Doric  is  their  favourita  order.  Every  maater- 
mason,  every  plastiver,  every  carpenter  who  knows 
how  to  work  a  Oreciaa  Doric  column  and  entablature, 
piques  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  Grecian  architec' 
ture,  and  looks  with  ineffable  contempt  on  tile  Roman 
and  Italian  styles,  and  the  ignorance  of  liie  predeeea- 
sorsi  Every  dwelling-house  and  ahop-front  must  baVe 
its  tiny,  fluted,  baseless,  Poeatum  Doric  eolumna.  Every 
public  building,  be  it  a  church  or  meetingi'lumse,  a 
palace  or  hospital,  a  co1Im«  or  club-house,  a  theatre  or 
jail,  haa  its  Grecian,  Done,  or  lonio  portico^  Wbait* 
ever  may  be  the  style  or  ciiamotcr  of  the  bttildbg,  it 
becomes  henceforth  a  genuine  Grecian  structure.'  To 
this  may  be  added  the  authority  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view : — *  That  the  porticos  themselvea  are  admirfMl,iwe 
need  no  other  evidence  than  the  uuivenal  faaUoo,.wa 
had  almoat  called  it  tnanta,  for  their  applitutioui  1  It>«ut 
suburban  atreoia  we  have  ealmon  and  luawksttl  lying 
in  atately  funeral  under  Doric  pUlaca,! and: tripe: bun 
nounted  with  metopea,  triglypha,  uid  guUnM^oftka 
meat  clastic  prnportionft.    In  some  of  our  AwhiotaaJble 
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oMfi-lmiut(>ntM>itii%tty  kteinniiKMbition'  Iwit 'bMni'pKf 
vMUdifoV'tlM-aitiilUny  a  ipMticoi  ia  lupAn^aMvaUMi- 
rnrtl/liJbmmteMiAiMv  K«t  to  much  with  >  tha  building 
lti»l£*iM'iHtk'tli«  nnmnended  rMUue  of  the  nibiarip' 
tiW^aMUdornMlt  tfte'the  fiuniljr  pioturo  •  f  D*  Priga. 
M^^wkh'iaBttnyebluinM  m  tke  artist  could  afford 
Mr*  tM  hM»lne*r:  whUe  undMonted  wiudowa  arc  left, 
Uke^iAairiDa'i  maid,  in  primitive  Bimplicity,  a  portico, 
the  indiipeiiBable  necessary  of  architectural  life,  ii 
patched  ou  to  any  rixible  wall  of  our  pseudo-palaces.' 
I  A  jMdinent  or  portico,  unless  the  termination  of  a 
teal'  Toei^  and  an  integral  part  of  the  building,  is  a 
maaniti^ss  ornament,  and  is  no  indication  whatever 
of 'the  Grecian  style;  and  in  like  manner,  if  the  columns 
d»>iiot  sapi)ort  the  roof,  they  are  nothing  more  tluui 
tkf  omaiacnts  into  which  they  were  degraded  by  Roman 
taste.  Dut  in  point  of  fact,  the  term  Grecian  among 
utiiienlymmMa  tomethituf  not  Gothic,  *  It  would  be  of 
•sseniial  advantage  to  the  progress  and  purity  of  the 
arty  and  be  the  means  of  preventing  much  error  and 
iniNonoantion,  were  the  three  styles  carofally  distin- 
gaiihedmm  each  other  both  in  th..^ry  and  practice. 
Out  conxoon  street  elevations,  shop-fronts,  and  dweli- 
ing-housesj  mimic,  in  mock  majesty  and  tawdry  plaster 
nimhnietitv  (he  style  and  decoration  of  palaces;  while 
our  public  buildings  are  meagre  without  simplicity, 
ornate  without  magnific  nee,  and  costly  without  gran- 
deur oc  dun4>>l^y'  In  tlu  mettopolis,  stone  is  rarely 
useSf  iiUr  private  houses,  and  not  always  for  public 
buildjltp.  Everything  is  sacrificed  for  present  effect — 
for  the  g^trice,  novelty,  and  excitement  of  the  moment. 
\Vc  iU^jrpipf^tlv  contented  ivith  that  taw(by  glitter 
and  bruliupj,  that  vicious  aiid  overcharged  oitiament, 
which  strins  the  vulgar  an^'  iguoront.  We  have  no 
classical  ta4e,  no  extended  views,  no  perseverance,  no 
ambition  to  hand  down  lasting  and  national  monu- 
ments to  future  ages,'  ; 

But  tha  igiventiou  of  \({{id(nv-glass  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury renckWd  a  purely  Gi^^  building  pnutically  obso- 
lete^, The  fejir  windows ''Im  the  aaiients  .M«ro  placed 
high'%^he  walls,  and  many  obiHiibiirs  were  lighted 
exclusively  by  torches.  In  some  temples  the  colonnade 
supporting  the  roof  was  open.  Windows  are  now  a 
grand  feature  in  the  building,  for  cupola  light  is  not 
always  attainable  or  always  desirable ;  and  windows, 
tiierabre,  instead  of  being  merely  '  poked  out,'  should 
exhibit  some  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  order. 
Tke  ^ass  windows  are  not  incongruous  in  themselves, 
being  a  modification  of  absolute  necessity  iu  the  pre- 
sent age  ;  but  unluckily  they  are  mere  holes  iu  the 
wall,  with  no  more  reiercnce  to  the  Doric  than  to  the 
Gothic  style  0/  architecture.  But  this  is  a  solitary 
grievance.  The  prevailing  fault  is  the  abuse  of  the 
classical  forms  as  mere  nioknacks,  while  the  prevail- 
ing folly  is  the  Grecian  name  we  give  to  the  anoma- 
lous result. 

The  Gothic,  in  like  manner,  becomes  in  our  hands 
merely  ridiculous.  Baby-houso  towers  and  turrets — 
battlMsents  where  no  battle  can  hb  waged  —  mock 
manhicolatious — niches  in  the  walls  for  dolls  instead 
of  statues — what  can  be  in  more  pitiful  taste  t  *  The 
Gothic,'  says  Mr  MoeuUoch, '  is  not  fit  for  dwelling- 
houseSt  Its  dwelling-houses  were  its  abbeys  and  castles, 
and  were  on  a  large  scale.  When  we  attempt  to  reduce 
them  to  a  small  scale,  they  become  me»n.  The  turrets 
of  the  eastle,  which  were  meant  to  contain  men,  will 
scarcely  hold  a  cat ;  the  towers  will  luirdly  admit  of 
stairoaaest  much  less  of  chambers;  the  battlements  are 
lik«  the  ornaments  of  au  escutcheon;  and  instead  of 
the  jnaohioolatlonB,  we  have  a  paltry  pretence.' 

'I       .'HI  )nii  -         , 

•)H  \l16i^t•.il{,)      MONUMENTAL  COLl'MKS. 

'Tke  I  (Miction  of  triumphal  or  monumental  columns 
waaafahronrite  idea  of  the  Romans.  Augustus  erected 
ai'oolimn  of  white  marble  near  the  Temple  of  Saturn, 
initlilc>nMniiu  at  Rome,  as  a  centre  whence  the  account 
ofutheiiniles' began  in  the  calculation  of  distauoea 
Mtn;'th«''dt7'.  '  This  oolebrated  column,  which  is  StUl 
iii<iixist4iMb,  '\»,  however,  u6t  of  great  altitude.   Among 


the  <fiiBei{i>iii't>iiiiii{Jnil  tolomtM  of  J  aatiauityibov 

reinamingi  ,s  what  is  called  the  calurav  4f  Pompm, 

constniotad  of  red  gMnitc,  snd  situated  4>n  m  raoB, 

about  a   mile  without  the  walls  of  Alexandria  iu 

K^rpt.    '  The     total. 

heigiit  of  tUs  eidnnm  m  j'nJ 

is  variouriy  ilieBtioa»i'|   .' 

ed  as  being  OU  feet   > 

and    IU  feet.      The      ' 

sjiectator    can    never 

be  tiled  with  admiring 

the  lieauty  of  its  Co- 
rinthian capital,  the 

length  of  the  shaft,  or 

the  extraordinary  sim- 

plicitv  of  the  pedostul. 

To  whom  tbis'famoua 

pillar  was  erected  is 
not  now  known  with 
any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. Notwithstand- 
ing its  common  appel- 
lation, it  is  agreed 
that  it  could  not  have 
been  raised  to  the 
memorv  of  Pompey, 
as  neither  Strabo  nor 
Diodorus  Siculus  has 
spoken  of  it.  Abul- 
feda,  iu  his  history  of 
the  country,  calls  it  „ 

the  PUlar  of  Severus ;  Pompey's  Pillar, 

but  au  inscription  on  the  west  side,  now  nearly  oiTaoed, 
seems  to  prove  that  it  was  erected  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Dioclesiau  by  the  then  prefect  of  Egypt. 

The  Trajan  Column,  which  falls  next  to  be  men- 
tioned, is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  monuments  of 
antiquity.  Its  height,  including  the  pedestal  and 
statue,  IS  132  feet.  This  monumental  column  was 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
Forum  Trajani,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Emperor  Trajan  for  his  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Dacians, 
as  is  testified  bv  the  inscription 
on  the  pedestal.  It  is  of  the 
Doric  order,  and  its  shaft  is  con- 
structed of  thirty-four  pieces  of 
Greek  marble,joined  with  cramps 
of  bronze,  and  so  curiously  ce- 
mented OS  to  appear  but  one 
entire  stone.  Within,  there  is  a 
spiral  staircase  leading  to  the 
summit,  to  which  the  light  is 
admitted  by  11  number  of  loop- 
holes; and  the  outside  is  adorned 
with  bas-reliefs,  reprwei^tlug  tI|Q 
principal. actions  <>f  the  emperor. 
It  is  now  inappropriately  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  St  Peter, 
instead  of  the  golden  urn  in 
which  the  ashes  of  "fngan  were;., 
deported.  For  elegance  of  pro- 
portion, beauty  0^  style,  and  for  : 
simplicity  and  dexterity  of  sculp- 
ture, it  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  figures  on  tl(e  pedestal  are 
mastupiec^of^manairt.  Ilitre 
are  ouer  Wuiunar  eroctions  in 

Rome ;   one    of    which'  is    the        -_~: =l 

column  of  the  Emperor  Phocas,  "^J*"  •  """• 
near  the  Temple  of  Concord;  it  is  of  Greek  marble, 
fluted,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order,  4  feet  iOameter, 
and  54  feet  high,  including  the  pedestal. 

The  M^umn  which  ornaments  the  British  metirQ];iaU|>, 
better  known  as  the  Monument,  was  designed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  erected  by  order  of  parliament, 
in  memory  of  the  burning  of  the  city  of  London,  lanM> 
1666,  in  the  very  place  where  the  fli«  bwan.  fhts 
pillar  was  begun  in  1671,  and  finislicd  in  1677.    -It 'h 
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of  the  Dorio  order,  flated,  209  ftet  high  from  the 
ground,  and  15  feet  in  diameter,  of  imid  Portland 
■tone,  with  a  itairoaie  in  the  middle,  of  black  marble, 
containing  8U  itepi.  The  lowest  part  of  the  pedeetal 
ii  28  feet  equnt  and  ita  altitude  40  feet ;  the  front 
being  enriched  with  curioui  bas-reliefi.  It  has  a  bal- 
cony within  thirty-two  feet  of  the  top,  on  which  it 
placed  a  blazing  um  of  gilt  braas. 

The  column  b  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  differe  from 
any  other  work  of  thia  description.  It  was  erected  in 
1745.  It  standi  In  the  centre  of  an  area  where  four 
great  avenues  meet,  and  from  which  there  are  entrances 
to  the  Tice-regftl  lodge,  and  that  of  the  chief  secretary. 
Ti'e  trees  which  '<haao  tho  avenues  form  vistas,  throu|;h 
whiv'^h  tho  perspcotive  view  of  tho  column  forms  a  pic- 
turesque object.  The  pillar  is  formed  of  Portland  stone, 
and  ia  of  the  Corinthian  order,  fluted,  and  highly  orna- 
mented. The  base  and  pedestal  are  5  feet  m  height, 
the  shaft  and  capital  20  feet,  and  the  phoenix  which 
aurmounta  the  column  5  feet,  so  that  the  whole  pre- 
sents  an  object  80  feet  high. 

The  Napoleon  Column  has  justly  been  considered 
aa  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  French  capital.  It 
atands  in  the  Place  Vendome,  and  was  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  aucceaaful  result  of  Bonaparte'a  arms 
in  the  German  campaign  of  1805.  Its  total  elevation 
ia  lli5  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  its  shaft  is  12  feet. 
It  is  in  Imitation  of  the  Pillar  of  Trcjan,  and  is 
built  of  atone,  covered  with  baa-reliefc  (repretienting 
the  varioua  victories  of  the  French  annj),  composed  of 
1200  pieces  of  cannon  taken  from  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  armies.  The  bronze  employed  in  this  monu- 
ment was  about  S60,000  Iba.  weight.  The  column 
is  of  the  Dorio  order.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  pedestal 
represent  the  uniforms  and  weapons  of  the  conquered 
legions.  Above  the  pedestal  are  festoons  of  oak,  sup- 
ported at  the  four  anglea  by  eagles,  in  bronze,  each 
weighing  500  lbs.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  shaft  pur- 
sue a  spiral  direction  from  the  base  to  the  capital, 
and  display  in  chronological  order  the  principal  actions 
of  the  campaign,  from  the  departure  of  the  troops  from 
Boulogne  to  the  battle  of  Austerl;*z.  The  figures  are 
three  feet  high;  their  number  is  said  to  be  2U00;  and 
the  Icn^h  of  the  spiral  band  840  feet.  Above  the 
capital  18  a  gallery,  which  is  approached  by  a  winding 
staircase  within,  of  176  steps.  The  capital  of  the 
column  if  aurmounted  by  an  acroterium,  upon  which 
stands  the  statue  of  Napoleon,  measuring  1 1  feet  in 
height,  and  weighing  5012  lbs.  The  tottU  expense  of 
this  sumptuoua  monument  was  1,500,000  livres. 

There  are  also  several  smaller  columns,  but  of  beau- 
tiful proportions,  in  various  parts  of  England,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  above,  but  mostly  of  the  Grecian  or  pure 
Doric  order — as  the  Anglesea  Column,  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  noble 
earl  of  that  name,  in  the  island  of  Anglesea;  the  column 
at  ShrcwsbuiT,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  same 
event,  and  of  another  noble  gencriil.  Lord  Hill ;  tlie 
Nelson  Columns  at  Yarmouth  and  in  Dublin;  the  Wel- 
lington Column  at  Trim,  in  tho  county  of  Meath,  Ire- 
land; the  monument  commemorative  of  Iiord  Mel'-iUc 
at  Edinburgh;  and  a  similar  one  at  St  James's  Pork 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  &c.  A  very  common  error  is 
committed  in  the  erection  of  monumental  columns,  by 
loading  their  summit  with  a  clumsy  mass  of  masonry, 
on  which  the  statue  i  placed,  and  technically  called  an 
acroterium.  The  Melville  monument  at  Edinburgh 
pieaent*  a  notable  instance  of  this  kind  of  defect.  If 
there  must  be  an  acroterium,  it  cannot  be  too  modest 
in  Its  proportions,  or  too  littio  seen  by  the  spectator. 

BRIDGES. 

The  art  of  bridge-building  is  traced  to  the  Romans, 
te  whom  must  be  a8cribe<I  the  honour,  if  not  of  the  dis- 
cevcty,  at  least  of  having  first  put  in  practice  the  prin- 
cinle  of  the  arch.  In  the  brightest  days  of  the  Grecians, 
when  their  fine  style  of  architecture  was  complete,  when 
their  porticos  were  crowded  with  paintings  and  their 
Btreets  with  atatues,  the  people  of  Athens  waded  «r 
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fltrried  over  the  Orphtmt  for  want  of  a  bridge.  We 
cannot,  therjlbre,  imagine  a  people  otherwise  so  inge- 
nioua,  to  have  been  auffloientlv,  if  at  all,  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  the  arch.  After  the  oonatruotion  of 
the  Roman  aowers,  the  aqueducta,  and  the  cupola  over 
the  Pantheon  of  M.  Agrippa,  a  bridge  over  the  liber  wM 
of  eany  execution ;  and  tho  invention  of  tho  architectur* 
of  atone  bridgea,  aa  practised  in  ita  best  and  most  efflBO- 
tual  manner,  must  be  conceded  to  this  great  and  indefa* 
tigable  people.  The  most  celebrated  bridges  of  ancient 
Rome  were  not  distinguished  by  the  extraordinary  size 
of  their  archea  nor  the  peculiar  lightness  of  their  piers, 
but,  like  the  rest  of  the  magnificent  works  of  this  city, 
as  far  as  construction  is  concerned,  they  are  worthy  of 
study  from  their  excellence  and  durobility.  The  span 
or  chord  of  their  arches  seldom  exceeded  70  or  80  feet, 
and  the  versed  sine  or  height  was  nearly  half  of  the 
chord,  so  that  they  were  mostly  semicircular,  or  consti- 
tuted a  segment  nearly  of  that  form.  Martellinia 
speaks  of  one  near  Nami,  built  by  Augustus,  consisting 
of  four  arches,  whose  spans  were  respectively  75,  114, 
135,  and  142  feet,  and  whose  height  was  102  feet.  The 
latter  appean  to  be  the  most  magnificent  bridge  the 
Romans  constructed  in  Italy,  though  In  the  provinces 
there  were  several  of  much  more  extensive  dimensions. 
Thua  that  of  Nerida,  upon  the  Ouadiana,  in  Spain, 
consists  of  sixty -five  arches,  its  total  length  being  aoout 
1300  paces;  and  that  of  Alcantara,  upon  the  Tagus,  of 
six  arches,  its  length  being  670  Spanish  feet,  and  its 
heigJit  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  to  the  roadway  not 
less  than  205  feet. 

After  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Europe,  though  power 
and  wealth  were  directed  chiefly  to  tho  erection  of  re- 
ligious edifices,  yet  we  are  not  without  examples  of 
such  utilitarian  structures  as  bridges,  and  these  often  of 
very  superb  dimensions.  Thus  the  bridge  of  Avignon, 
on  the  llhone,  built  between  117G  and  1188,  consisted 
of  eighteen  arches;  that  of  Lyons,  of  twcntpr;  avA  that 
of  St  Esprit,  of  twenty-six.  Perronet  mentions  an  arch 
at  Verona  of  160  feet  span,  and  another  at  Ville- 
nrioude,  on  the  Allier,  of  not  less  than  183i  feet. 
Venice,  from  her  peculiar  situation,  early  boasted  of 
more  bridges  than  any  other  city — these  at  one  time 
numbering  between  three  and  four  hundred.  The  finest 
is  the  Riivito,  a  single  arch  of  OBJ  feet  span,  and  only 
23  feet  of  a  rise.  It  was  designed  by  Michael  Angclo, 
and  erected  between  1588  and  1591.  Within  the  last 
two  centuries,  several  superb  bridges  have  been  e-ected 
in  France,  among  whicn  we  may  mention  tho  fol- 
lowing: — The  Pont  Royal,  which  was  thrown  a*Tross 
the  Seine  at  Paris  in  1685,  consists  of  five  arches,  the 
central  one  of  which  has  a  span  of  82^  feet.  The 
bridge  at  Dlois  has  eleven  arches,  tho  central  one  being 
about  f>2  feet  in  span,  with  i'  breadt;-  •  verthe  pampcts 
of  b'dk  feet.  The  new  bridgf  ipon  the  Loire  at  Orleans, 
erected  in  place  of  an  old  structure  of  nineteen  arches, 
was  completed  in  1760,  and  consista  of  nine  elegant 
arches,  the  largest  of  which  has  a  opan  of  9H^  feet. 
The  bridge  of  Nantes,  on  the  Seine,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1756,  consists  of  three  arches,  tho  middle  one 
having  a  span  of  128  feet;  ai\d  that  of  Neuilly,  consist- 
ing of  five  arches,  each  having  a  span  of  128  feet,  with 
a  rise  of  82  foot. 

In  Englac  '  the  art  of  bridge-building  seems  to  have 
taken  its  n  about  the  middle  of  tlie  ninth  ccnturv; 
but  the  struotures  of  that  early  period  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  sivmo  era  on  the  continent. 
The  most  ancient  bridge  in  England  is  the  Gothic  tri- 
angular bridge  at  Croyland,  in  Lincolnshire,  said  to 
have  been  built  in  8G0,  The  ascent  is  so  steep,  that 
none  but  foot  passengers  can  go  <fver  it — a  comraou 
peculiarity  of  old  bridges.  The  earliest  of  any  import- 
ance however,  were  London  Bridge,  finished  in  1206; 
that  of  NewcBstle-on-Tyne,  built  in  1281 ;  and  that  of 
Rochester,  much  about  the  same  time.  The  former 
originally  consisted  of  nineteen  arches;  but  in  1758  tho 
middle  pier  was  removed,  and  the  two  adjacent  arches 
converted  into  one  of  72  feet  span.  Since  then,  a  num- 
ber of  bridges  have  been  built  across  the  Thamej— ttU 
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tl  whidi  taay  h«  Juiily  Ngafdad  with  intarMt,  iMlng 
that  an  Mtifloial  foundation  hai  to  be  prepared  for  the 

Sien,  and  this  in  a  river  wliure  tlie  tide  riiee  twice  erery 
ay  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  fe«t.    That  of  Wettmin- 
■tar,  begun  in  1738,  and  otieno'l  to  the  public  in  17A0, 
ia  uniTanally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  flneet  in  the 
world.     It  oontisti  o>  thirtvwn  large  arohei  and  two 
■mail  onea,  makina  a  total  length  of  1223  feet,  with 
a  breadth  of  44  feet.     The  archei  are  leinicircular 
in  form,  and  ipring  from  about  two  feet  above  low- 
water   mark ;    the   centre  one  ii   76    feet  in  ipan, 
and   the  rett  decrease  on  each  aide   equally  by   4 
feet.    That  of  Blackfriars,  begun  in  1760,  and  com- 
pleted in  1770,  ii  a'lother  <mpoaing  atructure,  con- 
aiating  of  nine  eCpLioal  archea,  the   middle  one  of 
which  haa  a  apan  of  not  leaa  than  100  feet,  with  a 
breadth  of  4S{^.    The  archea  are  low  in  proportion  to 
their  apan;  but  aa  the  bridge  ia  built  to  acr'     modate 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  the  upper  aui'i  vo  of  the 
whole  forma  a  portion  of  a  very  large  circle,  and 
appears  a  gentle  awelling  ground  under  foot  all  the 
way.    Waterloo  Bridge,  l^gun  in  1811,  and  completed 
in  1817,  ia  another  of  thoae  costly  ereotiona  which 
modem  enterprise  haa  thrown  acroaa  the  Thamea.    It 
consists  of  nine  arclies,  all  of  one  span  and  height,  so 
as  to  form  a  level  roadway ;  and  this  road  is  continued 
on  either  side  the  river,  and  supported  on  a  number  of 
brick  archea.    The  length  of  the  stonework  or  bridge 
ia   1242  feet,  the  brickwork  of  forty  arches  on  the 
Surrey  side  ia  1250  feet,  and  of  that  on  the  Strand  side 
400  feet.     Each  stone  arch  has  a  span  of  120  feet,  and 
the  height  of  the  road  above  the  river  ia  50  feet.    The 
New  London   Dridgt-    begun  in  lti25,  and  opened  in 
1831,  is  the   last  oi   the   stone  structures  over  the 
Thames  which   we  shall  notice.      It   consists  of  five 
arches — the  centre  one  having  a  span  of  152  feet,  the 
two  on  each  side  a  span  of  140  feet,  and  the  abutment 
arches  a  span  of  1 80  feet.     The  rise  of  the  middle 
arch  is  32  iieet,  that  of  the  abutment  arch  falls  to  25 
feet.    The  extreme  length  of  the  structure  i^  960,  and 
its  breadth  55  feet.    With  the  exception  of  the  pack- 
inga,  it  is  constructed  of  granite  of  the  finesv  descrip- 
tion and  workmanship ;  and  including  the  approaches, 
is  said  to  have  cost  about  £2,000,000  sterling. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  neighbourliood  of  the  metropolis 
alone  that  we  find  structures  of  this  class  evincing  both 
boldness  and  ingenuity  of  desicn.  The  Severn,  the 
Ouse,  the  Tees,  the  Tyne,  and  other  English  rivers,  are 
spanned  by  atone  arches,  some  of  which  are  of  sur- 
prising dimensions.  The  centre  arch  of  the  bridge  in 
Blenheim  Park  is  101^  feet  span;  a  single  arch  across 
the  Tees  at  Worstono  is  109  feet;  and  one  across  the 
Taaf,  in  Wales,  is  not  less  than  140  feet.  The  architect 
of  this  bridge  waa  a  poor  uneducated  man;  and  the 
persevering  courage  with  which  he  pursued  his  object 
till  the  completion  of  the  edifice  is  worthy  of  record. 
His  first  attempts  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  enor- 
mous pressure  of  the  haunches  or  sides  of  the  bridge, 
which  forced  up  the  keystone;  and  to  obviate  this,  he 
pierced  the  stonework  with  cylindrical  apertures,  wliich 
remedied  the  defect.  All  these,  however,  are  inferior 
to  some  which  recent  railway  requirements  have  called 
into  oxistenco.  Thus  Victoria  Bridge,  over  the  Wear, 
at  a  place  called  Penchar,  and  on  the  line  of  the 
Durham  Junction  Railway,  consists  of  four  main 
arches,  and  of  six  smaller  ones  tc  support  the  roadway. 
Of  the  main  arches,  that  beneath  which  the  river  flows 
is  160  feet  span;  the  north  arch  144  feet;  and  each  of 
the  end  ones  100  feet.  The  total  height  of  the  struc- 
ture, from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  is 
156  feet;  the  clear  width  of  roadway  21  feet;  and  the 
length  820  feet. 

^tland  can  also  boast  of  some  very  handsome 
bridges;  chiefly,  however,  of  modem  erection.  The 
Tay  at  Perth,  for  example,  is  crossed  by  one  of  nine 
arches,  the  largest  of  which  has  a  span  of  7?  feet;  the 
Tweed,  at  Coldatream,  by  one  of  five  arches ;  the 
North  Eak,  near  Montrose,  by  one  of  aeven;  the  Tweed, 
at  Kelio,  by  <me  of  fire  archea,  each  with  a  span  of  73 


fM ;  the  Spay,  near  nordon  Caitle,  by  mm  of  fbot 
arches,  the  iarseat  having  a  apan  of  95  feet;  and  the 
Tay,  at  Dunkeld,  by  one  of  aeren  archea,  the  lar^Mv 
having  a  apan  of  90  feet^whloh  ia  perhaps  the  finaat 
atructure  of  the  kind  in  Bootland.  Of  Soottlah  bridgea 
having  a  large  apan  and  height,  \n  may  mention  that 
over  tne  Dee  Bum,  near  Aberdaan,  whose  apan  ia  ISO 
feet;  that  over  the  Deo,  near  Kirkoudbright,  having  ft 
apan  of  118  feet;  the  North  Bridge  of  EcUnburgh,  COU' 
aiating  of  three  large  and  two  amall  archea — the  large 
ones  having  each  a  span  of  72  feet,  and  a  height  of  65 1 
the  Pease  Bridge,  thrown  across  a  deep  dhigle  on  tha 
Edinburgh  and  Berwick  road,  consists  of  four  archea, 
eadi  55  feet  apan,  and  124  feet  in  height;  and  tha 
Dean  Bridge,  near  Edinburgh,  the  main  body  of  which 
is  composed  of  four  arches,  each  90  feet  span,  and  from 
the  river  to  the  level  of  the  roadway  106  feet  high. 

Iron  Bridgea. 

Within  the  last  half  centu;  /,  iron  haa  been  fre- 
quently substituted  for  stone  in  the  construction  of 
large  arches ;  so  that,  instead  of  a  solid  vault  of 
masonrv,  we  have  now  a  light  but  substantial  frrme- 
work  of  metal.  The  first  iron  bridge  of  any  importance 
constructed  in  Britain  was  one  near  Coalbrookdale,  on 
the  Severn — the  invention  of  Mr  Obiah  Darby.  It  waa 
completed  in  1779,  and  consists  of  a  single  arch  101^ 
feet  span,  with  a  rise  of  45,  In  1796,  another  waa 
erected  at  Buildwas,  near  Coalbrookdale,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr  Telford,  the  span  of  which  is  180  feet, 
and  its  rise  only  17.  In  the  same  year,  Mr  Burdon 
completed  the  celebrated  iron  arch  across  the  Wear 
at  Sunderland,  the  span  of  which  is  240  feet,  and  its 
devotion  above  low- water  fully  105  feet.  Thia  ele- 
vation consists  of  75  feet  of  stone  pier,  and  SO  of  a 
rise  in  the  arch — thus  allowing  large  vessels  to  pass 
under  without  striking  their  masts  I  In  1803,  an  elegant 
iron  bridge,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Sunderland, 
was  erected  at  Staines,  having  a  span  of  180  feet,  and 
a  rise  of  only  16^,  Since  then,  a  number  of  others  have 
been  constructed,  of  80,  90,  and  100  feet  span,  some 
rising  so  little  in  their  curve  as  5  feet.  But  all  these 
works  have  been  far  exceeded  in  extent  and  importance 
by  those  built  over  the  Thames.  Vauxhall  Bridge, 
which  vat  completed  in  1816,  consists  of  nine  arches  of 
cast-iron,  each  having  a  span  of  78  feet,  and  11  and  12 
feet  rise;  and  that  of  South wark  of  three  arches,  each 
240  feet  span,  and  only  24  feet  rise  I  In  most  >f 
these  structures  the  iron  arch  rests  on  atone  pir..' 
and  abutments;  but  in  some  the  piers  are  also  of 
iron,  thus  giving  to  the  whole  a  lightness  and  elegance 
which  it  is  impossible  to  equal  in  stone  erections. 

Suspension-bridges  are  such  as  are  hung  on  chains, 
these  chains  being  supported  on  piers  or  pillars,  and 
stretched  across  the  chasm  or  water-course  over  which 
it  is  designed  to  form  a  passage.  From  the  chains  a 
platform  for  the  roadway  is  suspended,  by  means  of  a 
series  of  equidistant  vertical  rods.  In  Peru,  China,  and 
other  remote  regions,  bridges  on  this  principle,  though 
of  an  extremely  rude  and  perishable  constmction,  and 
forming  a  most  unstable  and  oscillating  path,  seem  to 
have  existed  anterior  to  anything  which  is  at  present 
known  of  the  history  of  those  countries;  bm  the  intro- 
duction of  suspension-bridges  into  civilised  states,  at 
least  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  a  substantial  fabric,  is  of 
very  recent  date.  By  far  the  most  stupendous  in 
Britain,  and  indeed  in  the  world,  at  the  date  of  its  erec- 
tion (1826),  is  that  constructed  by  Mr  Telford  across  the 
Menai  Strait,  to  connect  the  island  of  Angldsea  with 
the  mainland  of  Wales.  The  span  of  the  suspended  or 
central  arch,  between  the  highest  points  of  the  chains 
on  the  top  of  the  piers,  and  153  feet  above  high  water, 
is  560  feet.  Seven  stone  arches,  of  52|  feet  span,  make 
up  the  rest  of  the  bridge ;  four  of  those  being  next  the 
island,  and  three  on  the  Welah  coast.  The  chains,  of 
which  there  are  sixteen,  reach  over  the  whole  structure, 
and,  besides,  descend  60  feet  in  sloping  pits  or  shafts, 
to  where  they  are  secured  by  means  of  cast-iron  frames 
ingrafted  in  the  rocka ;  the  entire  length  of  each  chain 
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Iwi»|{  1 7  U  f(Nt,  ur  bluuMi  tbe  third  of  a  mil*.  Th«  two 
■lupention  pien  of  the  grcM  M«h  iIm  A'2  fe«t  above  tii« 
nMdw»y>  M><1  •rti  Mrmoiinttd  b^  cMt-iron  Uook*  mmI 
MMldlM,  inovAble  upon  Oictlon  rollon,  for  the  purpote 
of  allowing  the  ohaini  which  paw  over  th«n>  to  move 
fteely  when  espanding  or  contracting  under  change  of 
temperature.  The  niipengion  platform,  elevated  100 
feet  above  high  water,  ii  ocoupiad  by  two  oanlagt-roadt, 
each  13  feet  wide,  with  a  footpath  of  4  feet  betwwi 
them.     Theie  paw  through  arohee  in  the  n.^nieniioi 

eti ;  and  each  ii  Mparuted,  aiul  utronely  railetl  in,  l<> 
tioe  iron-work,  bor  for  protection  aud  for  itifiening 
the  roadway,  to  prevent  vibration.  Cach  of  thu  chain* 
ti  fivefold,  and  of  tuuh  ei<iuple>ity  in  deiign.  thut  any 
part  of  the  chain  may  with  mfti  y  bo  muiovea  at  wiy 
tlnie  for  repair,  or  be  replaced  by  a  now  one. 

The  Menai  Bridge,  hnwever-"-w«  quote  tlu<  Kncyolo- 
pcMlia  Britannina — hae  been  grciktly  surpaMeil,  both  in 
iwigth  and  in  heijrht,  b^  a  (m  lighter  and  nxich  leu 
expentive  one,  though  ol  ffreat  strent^th,  which  has  (ince 
been  cnnstruoted  by  M.  Cn«ley  of  iiyou«,  over  the  ijaane 
at  Fribuig,  in  bwitaerlaii'l.  Thie  wua  completed  in 
1884.  The  »pan  ii  870  fwet,  and  the  ruuUway  i«  ele- 
vated 167  feet  above  the  river.  The  lightMU*  of  thii 
bridge  ie  in  a  great  moasuxe  owing  to  it!  neither  being 
•uipcnded  by  chains  nor  lolid  iron  rodi,  but  by  four 
cablet  of  iron  wire,  each  containing  about  13UU  wir««, 
the  united  otrungili  of  which  could  support  thr(.4«  limn 
the  weight  of  two  rowt  of  loaded  vcagoni)  extending  over 
iti  whole  length.  The  wir«e  aro  simply  laid  together, 
and  bound  in  a  cylindrical  form  by  lueant  of  anuealod 
wire  wound  round  them  at  dittancn  of  two  or  three 
feet ;  and  the  whole  i*  painted  white,  both  for  preser- 
vation, and  that  tha  l>:<Mt  tendency  to  ru«t  might  ba 
detected  at  onco.  But  iron,  even  in  itt  nioft  approved 
fonn  of  wire  cable,  haa  been  surpasied  by  the  employ- 
ment of  iteel ;  for  we  learn  from  the  '  Regitter  of  Arte,' 
that  in  1832  a  bridge  of  this  matcnftl  was  ervcted  over 
the  Danube,  near  Vienna.  The  iiMiit  of  this  structure 
is  234  feet,  with  a  rise  of  only  .  5.  A  saving  of  one-half 
in  the  total  weight  is  calculat«d  to  hare  been  effected 
by  the  use  of  steel  instead  of  iron ;  and  the  stt«ugth  is 
aiM  said  to  be  much  greater. 

PVAOICK  OF   ARCHlTI^aURK. 

Arrhitoniuie  is  pi.ictically  conducted  hy  two  distinct, 
classes  of  l  en — tuchiltdi,  whose  profession  consists  in 
planning  d'  signs  of  buildings  according  to  the  wish  of 
an  employ  jr;  and  buikltrt,  who,  assisted  by  operative 
maeona  and  other  an'  mis,  work  out  the  plans  in  all 
their  various  parts.  &  me  architects  derive  celebrity 
for  design!  for  ohurchee  and  public  edificee,  others  for 
domestic  structures,  and  a  thi^  class,  who  are  some- 
times styled  civil  tngineerM,  are  eminent  fur  thoir  plans 
of  pien,  quays,  bridges,  docks,  aqueducts,  and  other 
great  public  works. 

In  representing  propoeed  edifices  by  drawings,  archi- 
tects make  use  of  the  plan,  elevation,  section,  anc!  per- 
spective. The  plan  is  a  map  or  design,  of  a  horizoutal 
surface,  showing  the  ground-work,  with  the  relative 
position  of  walls,  columns,  doors,  and  other  details. 
The  devatiim  it  a  drawing  of  the  front,  without  any  per- 
ipective  efficct.  The  uetion  shows  the  interior  of  the 
building,  as  if  the  outer  wail  were  rcmovou.  The  per- 
tpeetitt  shows  the  building  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  at 
a  little  distance, and  is  generally  executed  so  as  to  give 
the  effect  of  a  picture.  Along  with  the  different  de- 
signs, gpeeiJkatioHt  of  the  work  to  be  execut  \l  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  (Le  builder ;  these  specificativ  ms  are 
minute  definitions  of  what  must  be  done  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  stone-mason,  bricklayer,  joiner,  kUter, 
plumber,  glacier,  and  plasterer,  an  \rell  as  of  the  nature 
of  the  materials  to  be  employed.  [For  an  account  of 
iitouei,  bricks,  tiles,  mortark,  cements,  and  other  nuvte- 
rials  employed  in  building,  roofing,  and  paving,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  dieets  devoted  to  Minbrald 
and  Ficriuc  MinuPACiiiRiM.l 

The  rulo*>>f  buildiug  require,  that  in  fv  whole  fabric 
judiciously  and  elegantly  erected,  then  should  be  soli- 


dity,  convantmce.  and  lieauty,  aluug  with  slmpl'oity  and 
harmony  of  deiigu.  The  structure,  whatever  it  is, 
must  be  III  ohaiMtor,  or  Io«k  ilik«  that  for  which  it  is 
intended.  If  a  church,  it  ikonld  liave  the  appearance 
of  %  church  ;  if  a  hr>usc,  a  house ;  and  if  a  caetU,  a  caitle. 
Home  tastea  would  eonstitiut  a  cottage  in  the  shape  of 
a  Norman  lortrcss,  with  battlement*  nnd  loop-hole* ; 
but  all  such  oddities  arv  eMontially  vulgar.  It  is  an 
important  principle  iu  architecture  tu  preserve  charac- 
ter, and  to  niLka  a  building  ex|iieasiv«  yet  simpls!  iu  it* 
outlines,  and  nil  of  a  \>im<:  If  there  is  oniamtiot,  it 
must  be  duly  distribuieu,  not  ovorlooded  at  one  part,  and 
meagrt)  at  another.  The  dotiign,  to  be  striking,  must 
also  be  of  a  height  and  breadth  sufficient  to  fill  the  ev* 
of  the  spectator.  To  aid  iu  this  desirable  o!)ject,  the 
buildin(»  sliould  be  well  plotwd,  nnd,  if  possible,  at  the 
sriumft  of  slightly  rising  giounds,  where  they  will  stand 
dear  of  uiigracelul  objects.  ITnfortunately,  this  prin- 
ciple has  not  always  guided  uur  orchiteots.  Maguiticent 
temples  which  crowutid  tho  Dumuiits  of  rising  ground* 
in  Ureece,  we  find  imitatot  in  hollows  ;  and  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  instead  of  taking  iu  a  Iwld  and  lotlv  out- 
line of  pillars  relievotl  against  the  clear  blue  uy,  is 
offended  by  looking  down  upon  clusters  of  chimney  pot*. 
Thus  inuumernblc  iiubliu  buiMinge  iu  Kuglaud  and 
(Scotland,  posMssing,  intriusicaily,  gktod  architecture,  arc 
greatly  spoiled  by  the  want  of  tante  in  those  who  have 
plftced  them  in.  unseemly  awkward  situations. 

It  upiieR.ni  to  us,  likewise,  that  far  to<:)  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  by  architects  to  the  nature  of  our  olbuate. 
Wo  caimot  re'call  tu  reuiembraiice  one  public  edifice  in 
the  (irecian  stylo  iu  this  country  which  does  not  exhibit 
a  <lingy  damp  look.  At  «\'ery  projecting  point,  and 
particularly  over  the  pediments,  pillaro,  and  flat  cor- 
nices ui  doorways,  there  is  generally  an  ugly  s|iot 
covered  with  moisture,  and  exiibit'.:ig  the  early  rudi- 
ments of  vegetation  on  the  walls.  All  this  ofi'euds 
the  eye  of  the  spectator,  and  excites  universal  uotioe, 
except  among  those  who  can  see  nothing  but  beauty 
in  Urecioii  architecture,  however  clumsy  it  may  be, 
and  however  much  out  of  place.  .\rchitectA  likewise 
require  to  guard  against  introducing  forms  which  will 
revive  recollect ion.i  of  unpleosing  or  mean  objects. 
Fine  buildings  have  been  reudored  ridiculous  by  in- 
attention to  this  imiiit.  One  structure  is  defaced  by  a 
dome  the  exact  mo<lel  uf  an  inverted  puuch-bowl ; 
the  pinnacles  of  anuthuv  rvsomble  the  upturned  legs  uf 
a  footstool;  the  iirout  of  a  third  is  like  a  grenadier's 
cap;  and  the  comers  uf  a  fourth  are  defaced  by  turrets 
the  shape  of  peppor-costors. 

AnutJtor  ]ioint  requires  consideration.  In  v»ies 
where  ornament  is  not  introduced  ou  a  iM'jiv  scale, 
masses  of  wall  will  Ihj  greatly  improved  by  being  thrown 
into  different  projectis>nB;  and  this  lead*  us  to  notice 
that  the  effect  of  ijiteriors,  when  ornamented  with 
pillars,  is  vastly  enhanced  by  causing  somo  to  project 
and  others  to  recede,  thuT  gratifying  the  eye  with  wliiit 
i«  seen,  and  raising  hopes  of  beauties  iu  those  partA 
which  are  iiortially  hid  from  observation.  This  break- 
ing into  seen  and  unseen  parts  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  churiih  of  St  (ienevieve  at  Paris. 

Certain  practical  matters  equally  reauire  atteutiuii 
in  the  rrection  of  buildings.  The  foundation  must  be 
laid  on  a  solid  basis  of  rock,  clay,  or  concrete ;  and  if 
the  situation  be  soft^  or  of  doubtful  stability,  the  ground 
should  be  fixed  by  pile*  of  timber  driven  to  a  consider- 
able deptli.  It  if^  likewise  a  point  of  first  importance 
to  have  th'j  vtool  cr  lower  part  of  the  house  free  of 
(lamp;  and  this  is  only  attainable  by  eJtcavating  the 
loose  earth,  by  digging  drains,  and  paving  the  suifoce 
with  a  material  impervious  tu  moisture.  In  general,  in 
the  construction  of  cottages  and  villas,  far  too  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  this  particular. 

In  dusigiiiug  windows,  the  approved  rule  is  to  make 
each  twice  its  width  in  height ;  thoee  in  the  upper  floor 
storey  are  generally  mode  nearly  square,  but  it  i*  pie- 
femble  to  make  them  a  third  higher  than  broad.  The 
ataiij  shoulil  be  of  oasy  ak-ccss;  the  rise  of  each  step 
to  i>«  b'  or  7  inuhes,  atid  the  breadth  at  Icunt  10  iudu*. 
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11'  HEATING-LIGHTINO-VENTILATION. 


W»«iN  Judicioui  meani  of  hpntin^.  .  iitlng,  and  veiiti- 
latlng  npartmentf,  manufacturiv*,  and  neveral  classes 
of  pubiie  bnildiiifm,  very  important  conse<|u«nces  de- 
pend, including  not  only  the  (irdinury  comfort,  but  the 
tealth  of  human  beings.  We  prnjiose  here  to  treat  the 
three  subject*-  rontliiTn^  our  attention  chietly  to  plans 
involving  scientitic  priiicipleH,  ns  well  as  ingenious 
mechanical  contrivance. 
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•  Hto  learcoly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  mode  of 
heating  apartmentH  most  prevalent  in  Hritaiii  is  by 
a  Are  of  coal  placed  in  a  grate,  having  a  chimney 
above,  throueh  which  the  vaporised  ]>roducts  of  the 
fuel  are  carried  off.  Of  one  class  of  results  from  this 
mode  there  cnn  be  no  doubt.  The  fire  glowing  in  its 
appropriate  receptacle,  has  an  air  of  cheerfulnesii  and 
comfort  which  trikes  every  Miolder,  causing  the 
domestic  grouv  to  cluster  around  it  with  that  feeling 
of  satixfaction  which  makes  nii  Knglishinaii  regard  his 
tirenido  m  amongst  the  most  precious  thiiij't  connected 
with  his  existence.  Hut  while  the  coniiium  open  iire 
i*  almost  an  object  of  worship  amongst  us,  on  account 
of  its  pleasant  look  and  power  of  concentrating  the 
whole  family  in  one  social  circle,  it  is  not  unattended 
with  certain  drawbacks,  difticultiex,  and  ditiadvantagos; 
nor  can  it  be  applied  well  in  any  place  save  an  ordi- 
nary apartment.  The  greatest  drawback  is  the  uneco- 
nomical use  which  it  makes  of  fuel.  About  one-half  of 
the  heat  produced  by  a  common  hre  ascends  with  the 
smoke  ;  the  smoke  itself  being  an  unconsumed  part  of  i 
the  fuel.  Kinally,  about  a  fourth  of  the  heat  which  : 
is  radiated  into  the  apartment  is,  in  ordinary  circum- ' 
staiices,  carried  into  the  chimney  between  the  tire  and 
the  mantel-piece,  and  thus  lost.  It  is  calculated  by 
Dr  Arnott,  that  only  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  heat- 
producing  power  of  the  fuel  used  iu  common  fires  is 
realised,  ail  the  rest  being  dissipated  into  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  Count  Itumford  gave  even  a 
more  unfavourable  calculation,  making  the  dissipated 
or  lo«t  part  to  be  no  less  than  fourteen-iiftoonths.  lie 
probably  over-estimated  the  loss  considerably;  but 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  eflicacy  of  fuel  is 
forfeited  in  the  use  of  common  chimneys,  is  just  as 
certain  as  it  is  that  an  open  tire  is  an  object  which 
every  eyo  delights  to  rest  upon.  It  is  also  un- 
questiC'iablo  that  often  a  common  tiro  is  found  to  give 
a  partml  kind  of  warmth,  heating  the  side  of  our 
persons  next  to  it,  but  leaving  the  rest  cold ;  that  it 
produces  draughts  into  our  rooms  which  are  anything 
but  safe  or  agreeable ;  that  frequently  one  active  tire 
deranges  the  action  of  the  chimneys  of  other  fires,  and 
fills  the  house  with  smoke ;  that  smoke  and  dust  are 
Annoyances  more  or  less  inseparable  from  it  in  all  its 
shapes;  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  mode  of  heating 
free  from  danger  to  both  property  and  person.  These 
are  disadvantages  of  which  every  one  is  aware ;  and 
although  they  are  not  sufficient  to  extinguish  the 
pleasure  which  we  take  in  our  '  sea-coal  fires,'  they  may 
certainly  be  allowed  to  furnish  reason  for  inquiring  if, 
by  any  modification  of  present  plans,  fuel  could  be 
a^iplietl  more  economically,  and  at  the  same  time 
agreeably.  There  is  also,  we  must  recollect,  the  ueces- 
sity  ifJT  modes  of  heating  applicable  to  public  build- 
ings, whore  the  common  fire  is  of  little  service. 

Ii.'.  i'  ..         Wanning  by  nighly-IIeated  Surfaces. 

■^'-One  of  the  first  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  mode  of 
K^iiAg  more  economical  than  the  common  fire,  aud 
*n|plioable  to  large  buildings,  suggested  the  raising  of 
idMM  of  iron  to  a  Ugh  temperature,  aud  causing  air  to 
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pass  over  them  on  its  way  to  supply  the  rooms  or  hallt 
where  it  was  required.  In  suuit  part  of  the  building 
a  furnace  was  employed  to  heat  the  plates,  which  were 
of  cast-iron,  and  the  air,  after  passing  over  them,  was 
sent  forward  through  a  tunnel,  and  ushered  into  the 
hall  or  other  space  required  to  b*:  heated,  either 
through  a  grate<l  aperture  in  the  floor,  or  by  pipes  dis« 
tributed  round  the  walls  or  galleries.  This  mode  waa 
introduced  into  many  churches  in  the  early  part  of  the 
jiresent  century,  and  it  was  fully  tried  in  the  London 
Custom-house.  In  the  latter  building  there  are  seve- 
ral large  rooms,  in  which  a  great  number  of  clerks  and 
other  officers  are  assembled  for  business.  Into  one, 
called  the  '  Kxaniiners'  Uouni,'  the  air  rushed  at  a  tem- 
perature of  17(1",  to  be  reiluced  to  a  more  moderate  heat 
by  its  tiiixing  with  the  air  already  in  the  apartment. 
In  another,  called  the  '  Ijong  Hooni,'  the  air  entered  at 
a  teiniterature  varying  from  i)0'  to  17U",  being  liable  to 
be  reduced  by  a  regulated  admission  of  cold  air  into 
the  apartment  from  without.  It  is  not  easy  to  escuse 
the  ignorance  which  dictated  this  mode  of  heating. 
When  air  passes  over  plates  raised  to  a  red  heat,  as 
these  were,  it  is  desiccated,  or  deprived  of  its  natural 
humidity;  animal  and  other  matters  floating  in  it  ait 
decomposed;  it  is  charged  with  noxious  fumes  from 
the  iron;  and  lastly,  by  the  drying  or  desiccuuon,  it  i> 
thrown  into  a  state  highly  electric.  The  condition  of 
the  air  is  then  nearly  the  same  with  that  which  African 
traveller  a  recognise  with  terror  under  the  name  of  the 
simoom.  The  consequence  in  the  Custom-house  was,  a 
general  falling  otf  in  the  health  of  the  officers,  which 
became  at  length  so  alarming,  that  this  mode  of  warm- 
ing the  aiHirtnionts  had  to  be  given  up. 

The  mode  of  warming  by  highly-heated  surfaces  is 
now  generally  condemned,  on  account  of  its  deleteriuu* 
effects  on  the  air  ;  but  it  is  still  in  practice  to  some 
extent,  and  we  have  therefore  thought  ourselves  called 
upon  to  introduce  a  brief  description  of  it,  in  order  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  its  uusuitableness, 
and  warning  against  its  use.  It  may  be  safely  set  down 
OS  a  first  principle  in  the  science  of  heating,  that  no 
mode  which  materially  alters  the  ordinary  character 
of  the  air  can  be  compatible  with  health.  Common 
stc-os  are  liable  to  this  objection  in  greater  or  leet 
degree,  and  are  therefore  rarely  used,  excepting  in 
lobbies  and  similar  apartiueuts. 

Wanning  by  Moderately-Heated  Surfaces. 

The  objections  to  the  above  mode  of  heating  would 
obviously  be  iu  a  great  measure  overcome,  if,  indtead 
of  IN  small  surfac',)  highly  heated,  a  large  one  moderately 
heattd  were  ucod.  This  may  be  done  in  various  wajrs, 
as— 1,  IJ-.  i„  fMrnaco  operating  upon  the  beat-giving 
surface,  a<(  li  n.  'tove ;  '2.  By  steam  in  tubes ;  or  3. 
By  hot  Wiiter  ,'i.K:  'in  tulies: — 

Stm-cs,  -Ti\  i'l.i'.t  attempt  of  which  we  are  aware  to 
give  WBi '  ■ih  .  y  liot  air  from  large  moderately-heated 
surfaces,  kus  laade  by  Mr  William  Strutt,  of  Derbv,  in 
1792.  The  cotu>n-mill  of  the  copartnery  to  which  he 
belonged  was  in  that  year  fitted  up  with  a  stove  con- 
structed upon  this  principle;  aud  the  same  plan,  after 
being  tried  iu  his  own  house  and  those  of  his  friends, 
was  introduced,  with  all  the  improvements  of  which  it 
was  deemed  capable,  into  the  Derby  Infirmary  in  1807. 
It  has  since  been  adopted,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tions, in  various  public  and  private  buildings. 

Briefly,  and  dismissing  unimportant  details,  the 
Strutt  stove  consists  of  a  cockle,  or  plate-irou  box,  of 
about  two  feet  iu  height  by  one  in  breadth  of  aides, 
inverted  with  the  open  mouth  downwards  over  a  fwall 
dose  furnace,  which  heats  it  to  about  200°.  Another 
somewhat  larger  box  surmouuta  this,  leaving  the  spocft 
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of  an  inch  or  lo  b«twMn.  Thii  outer  box  U  perforkUd 
with  numeroui  holet,  into  which  ihort  op«ti  tuliei  or* 
flttfil,  projecting  outwiudt.  Thii  Bppnratui  being  con- 
•tructetl  in  »  iinfttl  clow  room,  a  cnannel  or  culvert  of 
coniidenble  width  ii  made  to  communicate  ))utwoon 
that  room  and  'he  open  air  on  the  nutiido  of  the  hoiiM. 
On  the  Arc  bci  i{  liindied  in  the  funiaro,  the  coclile  li 
heated  to  the  detirod  height,  and  no  more—  a  control 
being  oierciwHl  over  the  tire  by  a  ralve  fur  coniniunl- 
oating  air  to  the  funiaoe.  The  air  immediately  without 
the  cockle  i«  warmed,  and  by  Tirtuo  of  itj  inoreaiod 
temfM>rature,  begin*  to  aicend.  To  ro|iiace  it,  frvih 
air  M  (irawn  in  through  the  culvert,  and  through  the 
numeroui  tubular  aperturoi  of  the  outer  cn«e,  and 
made  to  ruah  againtt  the  heated  veeael  within.  Thii  air 
ii  accordingly  hoatu<l  too,  and  purtuui  the  same  lino  of 
aacent.  Tnui  there  ii  a  conitant  tlow  of  moderately- 
heatetl  air  upwardi.  Thii  may  either  )>e  allowed  to 
pail  into  an  open  hall,  itaircaie,  or  any  othur  iinj;le 
■pace  which  it  ii  ilesired  to  warm,  or  it  may  be  curried 
along  in  fluei,  and  diitributed  into  different  roomi.  it 
will  M  obiervfd  that  the  initrumont  or  me<lium  for 
warmth  in  thii  caie  ii  a  itreain  uf  heated  air :  the 
temperature  dt!.iired  for  it  ii  about  (14°,  and  it  ii  kept  at 
thii  low  point  by  the  ipaciouineai  of  the  culvert.  The 
cimitant  ruahing  of  lo  largo  a  volume  of  air  inln  the 
houM  impliei  a  nccomity  for  lome  fluei  or  apertures  to 
carrr  it  off  after  it  hai  served  iti  purpoRei.  The  col- 
lective areni  of  thuie  Hues  or  aperturci  ought  to  be  the 
■ame  ai  thoie  of  the  cold-air  pasiagoi  or  culverts.  In 
the  itoro  uied  in  the  Derby  luilrniary,  it  was  found 
that  one  pound  of  coal  raised  'JU,OOU  pounds  of  air 
through  one  degree  of  temperature. 

The  Arnott  itove  is  upon  the  lame  principle  of  an 
ezteniive  and  modrrotely-warm-heating  surface.  The 
inventor  wai  griulualiy  led  to  tho  adoption  of  thii 
mode  of  warming.  Ho  bad  got  a  large  box  of  hot  water 
fitted  up  in  his  study,  whicn  gavo  the  requisite  tem- 
perature; but  the  hot  water  being  supplied  by  a  f\[te 
from  the  kitchen  fire  below,  some  inconveniencos  were 
experienced,  which  suggested  to  him  the  fitting  up  of 
what  has  been  calletl  a  water-cla<l  stove — namely,  an 
ordinarr  room  stove,  surrounded  by  a  close  outer  case 
containmg  water,  which  the  tire  within  maintained  at 
boiling  heat.  From  this  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  similar  largo  case,  to  be  maintained  at  about 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water  by  a  small  and  regu- 
lated fire  within.     Such  is  the  Arnott  stove. 

The  learned  inventor  has  described,  in  his  essay  on 
warming  and  ventilating,  several  modifications  of  this 
■tore;  and  it  ha*  been  copied  in  many  various  wa^s, 

?;encrally  with 
ittle  regard  to 
tho  original  prin- 
ciple. Wo  shall 
select  for  de- 
scription one 
•  imnle  form, 
which  seems  to 
have  been  the 
first  exemplified 
by  Dr  Arnott, 
and  in  which  the 
fundamental 
principle  seems 
to  be  as  well 
brought  out  ai  in 
any  other.  This 
■tove  consists  of 
a  sheet-iron  box 
(a  6  d),  which 
may  be  of  any 
dimensions,  in 
proportion  to  tho 
siie  of  the  room  to  be  heated.  It  is  divided  bjr  the 
partition  9  h  into  two  chambers  of  unequal  dimen- 
sions, which  communicate  freely  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
A  fli«-box  («),  composed  of  iron  lined  with  fire-brick, 
nata  at  the  bottom  of  the  larger  chamber.     Aocen 
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is  obtained  to  It,  for  the  purpoM  of  lupplyina  fVial, 
bv'  the  door  i,  which  must  fit  closely.  The  refuse  of 
tM  fire  falls  into  an  ash-pit,  tho  door  of  which  ii 
at  6.  Here  alio  is  a  valve  for  the  supply  of  air  to 
tho  fire-box.  The  fumen  Rtiu  h»Lit  of  thu  fire  pass 
in  the  direction  indicated  Uj  tV  i:  v  ;wi,,  giving  warmth 
to  the  outer  case.  Tho  sm-A"  flnitlly  passes  uif  by 
the  due  e,  into  an  at^oinr  ;i.  .  >imi  ■■^,  '('ha  aim  of 
the  inventor  was  to  heat  .  .  e.  eur-ive  surface  to 
about  'JUU"  Fahrenheit,  so  m  lo  dif!Vise  a  ino<'.crat« 
wannth  into  a  room.  He  attains  the  pcerof  keep- 
ing the  heat  at  this  height  by  the  valve  lor  admitting 
air.  When  this  is  opened  widely,  a  large  stream  of 
air  enters,  and  combustion  becomes  active.  When, 
(in  the  contrary,  the  aperture  is  reduced,  a  compara- 
tively small  stream  is  admitted,  and  combustion  Ian- 
guiauos.  The  tempcnvturu  of  the  outer  case  ii  raised 
or  depressed  accordingly.  Ily  the  revolution  uf  the  heat 
atid  smoko  round  the  division  of  the  chambers,  their 
|)oHor  of  giving  forth  warmth  is  expended  as  far  ai 
possible  on  the  plates  of  the  outer  case,  so  as  to  be  ser- 
viceable for  the  end  in  view;  and  it  might  b«  possible 
to  exhaust  the  whole  for  tl'.at  end  by  lengthening  the 
tlue,  or  causing  a  greater  extent  of  it  to  pass  through 
the  air  of  the  room  before  entering  the  chimney.  This 
apparatus  certainly  makes  the  most  economical  use 
'■I  tUel  of  any  suecies  of  contrivance  for  pro<lucing  arti- 
ficial heat  yet  Known.  Six  pounds  of  Welsh  coal  or 
coke,  of  tho  Taluo  of  one  neniiy,  will,  it  is  said,  supply 
au  orditiiiry  one  for  a  whole  day. 

The  Arnott  stove  is  capable  uf  something  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  self-regulation.  When  it  was  invented, 
about  IH34,  there  was  in  existence  a  well-known  means 
of  lu^justiiig  the  temperature  of  bakers'  ovens  by  a  self- 
ucting  thermometer.  Though  an  old  expedient,  some 
person  had  recently  secured  a  patent  upon  it,  and  Dt 
Arnott  was  therefore  unable  to  take  advantage  of  it 
fur  his  stove.  There  are,  however,  many  modes  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  curious  mechanical  results,  and  a  few 
of  these  he  specifies.  That  which  ho  has  employed  in 
the  stoves  made  un<ler  his  own  oaru,  consists  of  a  glass 
tube  inserted  horizontally  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
heated  chamber  of  his  stove,  with  a  downward  bend  on 
the  outside.  Mercury  is  put  into  the  bend  of  this  tube, 
leaving  the  part  which  is  within  the  stove  empty  of  all 
but  common  air.  This  air  of  course  exr.tuds  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heat  of  the  stove,  and  in  doing  so,  presses 
upon  the  mercury  in  that  part  of  th<<  outer  bend  next 
to  it.  The  mercury  in  the  other  part  of  the  bent  tube 
accordingly  rises.  A  float  on  its  surface  is  thus  raised. 
Connected  with  the  float  is  a  wire,  which  acts  upon  a 
valve  at  the  door  of  the  fire-box,  causing  it  to  open  and 
shut  according  as  the  float  fiills  or  rises.  Uy  such 
simple  means,  the  least  inoreaau  of  heat  within  imme- 
diately and  unavoidably  brings  about  a  diminution  of 
the  supply  of  air  to  the  fire,  which  therefore  instantly 
begbs  to  bum  less  intensely.  So  also  any  decrease  of 
heat  instantly  produces  a  larger  supply  of  air,  by  which 
the  fire  is,  as  it  were,  poked,  and  begins  to  bum  more 
brightly.  The  cooling  from  a  fresh  supply  of  coke 
must  of  course  cause  that  increased  supply  of  oxygen 
which  is  necessary  to  make  the  new  materials  glow ; 
and  the  new  and  great  heat  thus  brought  about  must 
immediately  check  itself  by  the  closing  of  the  ralve.  It 
is  also  obvious  that,  when  the  materials  are  nearly 
burnt  down,  and  tho  supply  of  air  thus  increased,  tho 
only  consequence  is,  that  the  air  rushes  in  as  long  as 
there  is  anything  to  bum,  and  no  longer. 

The  express  advantages  of  the  thermometer  stove 
are  enumerated  by  the  inventor  under  the  following 
heads,  which  we  shall  abridge: — 1,  Economy  of  fuel. 
While  in  the  case  of  a  common  open  fire,  seven-eighths 
of  the  heat  goes  up  tho  chimney,  nearly  the  whole  heat 
is  secured  by  the  stove,  A  gentleman  known  to  us  saw 
Dt  Arnott  put  a  few  leares  of  a  pamphlet  into  his  fire- 
box, the  ignition  of  which  immediately  heated  the  whole 
store,  ana  diffused  an  agreeable  warmth  throughout 
the  room.  An  ordinary  room  can  be  kept  warm  by  the 
■tore  for  twenty -four  houn,  at  tho  expense  of  one 
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MniiT  In  eoVe  or  anthraeite.  9.  The  temperature  dlf- 
nited  by  the  itore  is  uniforiii  throughout  the  room. 
S.  The  itore  it  alwayt  alight,  t»  the  taTing  of  much  of 
that  Incontenience  and  lots  of  time  occailuuod  by  the 
going  out  and  kindling  of  ordinary  flret.  4.  No  imokn, 
of  tho  character  uf  thn  tmuko  of  a  common  fire,  arinet 
from  the  stove,  but  only  a  slight  stream  of  Tolatilo 

Satet.  A.  No  dust  it  diffUsod  throughout  the  Mom. 
.  The  danger*  to  which  children,  old  |>«n|>le,  ami 
others,  are  exposed  from  a  common  tire,  are  ohviate>l. 
7.  The  danger  to  property  it  at  little  at  the  danger  to 
pertons.  H,  The  store  ft  obedient  to  commuiid,  and 
could  be  managed  by  a  child.  0.  It  can  be  ustahlished 
.at  little  expense.  10,'  It  sarot  all  oxpenie  f<ir  attoiid- 
anoe.  11.  It  it  eattly  moved.  12.  It  may  lie  fathionud 
into  any  graceful  or  convenient  form,  so  as  to  ornament 
a  room.  The  inventor  mentions  that  it  nmy  be  in  the 
form  of  a  statue.  13.  A  drawer  inserted  into  tho 
heated  chamber  of  the  stove  would  servo  for  cooking 
meat,  and  a  pot  for  boiling  might  be  placed  upon  the 
tire-box;  it  it  therefore,  at  the  inventor  reniarki,  pecu- 
liarly tho  poor  vian't  itove.  U.  No  tweeping-boyi  or 
the  like  are  roquirwl. 

Under  a  sense  of  professional  honour,  Dr  Amott  did 
not  take  out  a  patent  for  his  stove.  Rcganling  it  as  an 
Invention  for  the  improvement  of  hoaltn,  he  presented 
it  to  the  world,  at  he  had  previously  done  his  hydro- 
static bed.  It  was  therefore  made  by  many  furnishing 
ironmongers  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere,  some  of 
whom  took  out  patents  for  what  they  considered  as 
improvements  upon  it.  'J'hough  the  intention  of  the 
inventor  was  good,  his  liberality  has  had  a  bad  result. 
The  principle,  simple  as  it  npiiears,  was  not  well  undcr- 
ttooa.  The  stoves  made  by  all,  except  a  very  few  iron- 
mongers, wore  cunstructed  erroneously,  tho  prevalent 
fault  being  a  diminution  of  tho  heating  surface  in  nro- 
portion  to  the  strength  of  tho  lumaoe.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  in  science,  well  worthy  of  being  noticed,  that  twelve 
piktentt  were  taken  out  in  one  year  for  ntodiiications 
of  this  stove,  all  of  which  Dr  Amott  cmtsideitd  to  be 
vpon  falit  principle!.  The  consequence  has  been  tliiit 
many  Amott  stoves,  which  had  been  introduced  into 
houses  with  a  good  hope  of  their  acting  beneficially, 
have  been  given  up  on  account  of  the  inconvenience 
felt  from  the  species  of  heat  which  they  generated.  It 
it  alto,  however,  to  be  observed  that  the  stove,  made 
even  upon  the  most  approved  principles,  would  require 
certain  adjuncts  and  condition!  in  order  to  operate 
healthfully  and  agreeably. 

All  metal  surfaces,  however  well  tho  principle  of  a 
large  superficies  moderately  warmed  may  be  observed, 
raise  the  temperature  by  two  means — namely,  by  radia- 
tion and  by  conduction.  Radiated  heat,  which  is  that 
given  by  a  common  fire,  is  perfectly  safe;  but  the  heat 
produced  by  the  air  coming  in  contact  with  a  warmed 
surface  is  more  or  less  deteriorated.  Tho  air,  which 
forms  the  instrument  or  medium  for  heating  the  rest, 
has  been  altered  in  its  character,  particularly  in  being 
desiccated,  or  deprived  of  its  humidity.  It  is  necessary 
to  counteract  this  result  by  an  artificial  infusicn  of 
humidity  into  the  atmosphere.  This  may  be  done  in 
various  ways.  The  most  common  plan  is  to  place  a 
large  open  dish  of  water  upon  the  stove ;  but  in  this 
case  the  evaporation  does  not  proceed  rapidly  enough. 
It  is  better  to  keep  a  large  wet  cloth  hanging  near  the 
stove.  Perhaps  the  best  possible  arrangement  is  that 
consisting  in  a  trough  of  water,  with  a  roller  moving  in 
it,  and  a  similar  roller,  forming  a  windlass,  about  two 
feet  above.  Between  the  windlass  and  the  roller  on 
endless  piece  of  towelling  revolves.  The  bottom  of  the 
piece  of  towelling  passing  of  course  through  the  water, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  the  windlass  a  few  times  in 
order  to  make  the  whole  wet ;  and  this  process  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  The  vapour  constantly 
arising  from  the  cloth  will,  if  sufficient  in  quantity, 
moke  good  the  want  of  humidity  in  the  stove-heated 
air.  Such  an  arrangement  is  necessanr,  not  only  in 
connection  with  the  Amott  ttove,  but  with  Mr  Stratt's 
contrivanou,  and  with  all  the  modes  of  heating  by 


warmed  metal  ntfaoei.  W«  ihall  eenildtr  torn*  far- 
ther arrangement*  which  such  modes  of  heating  render 
netrssitry,  under  the  bei^l  Vkntii.ation. 

Hylvester't  ttove  or  grate,  said  to  be  coming  Into 
pretty  extensive  use,  is  a  recent  invention,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  mo<lerato  as  much  as  possible  the  loti  of 
lioai  which  the  open  hearth  invoUet,  and  yet  to  retain 
all  the  advantage*  of  the  open  fire.  It  it  thut  briefly 
described  by  tho  editors  of  *  Knapp's  Technology)' — 
*  The  fuel  it  placed  umn  a  grate,  tho  bar*  of  which  are 
even  vtith  the  lloor  oi^  the  ronni,  and  air  it  lupplied  to 
the  ath-pit  bulow  by  a  seriei  of  paitagot  which  pata 
under  a  hearth  compoteil  of  separate  bar*  of  iron,  ar- 
ranged in  a  radiating  or  otiierwise  ornamental  manner 
in  Iront  of  the  grate.  The  latliant  and  conducted  heat 
from  the  fire  is  thus  mode  to  warm  the  hearth  and  the 
air  passing  l>elow  it,  which  is  consequenMy  wanned 
before  roacning  the  fuel,  and  in  an  economical  point  of 
view  this  it  of  course  advantageous.  Tliu  warm  hearth 
and  tho  low  poaition  of  tho  fire  are  also  means  of  dis- 
seminating tho  heat  much  more  efTectually  than  is  done 
by  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  tho  iiroplace.  The 
sides  and  top  of  those  stoves  are  constructed  of  doublo 
casings  of  iron,  and  in  tho  sides  a  series  of  vertical 
plates,  parallel  with  tho  front  facing,  are  include<l  in 
the  interior,  which  collect,  by  conduction,  a  great  por- 
tion of  tho  heat  genoratocl  from  tho  fire — the  mass  of 
metal  of  which  these  are  composed  being  so  propor- 
tioned to  thn  fuel  consumed,  thut  the  whole  can  never 
rise  above  tho  temperature  of  212"  Fahrenheit  under 
any  circiiinstances.  Tho  sides  and  top  of  tho  stove  are 
thus  converted  into  a  hot  chamber,  offering  an  exten- 
sive aurfiico  of  heated  metal ;  at  tho  bottom,  by  an 
opening  in  the  ornamental  part,  tho  air  is  allowed  to 
enter,  and  rixos  as  it  becomes  warmed,  traversing  in  its 
ascent  tho  difl%rent  cointiurtnients  formed  bv  the  hot 
parallel  plates,  and  is  allownd  to  escape  at  tne  top  by 
some  similar  opening  into  the  room.  A  current  of  air 
is  thus  constantly  traversing  tho  hollow  sides  and  top 
of  the  stove,  collecting  the  heat  communicated  to  the 
metallic  mass,  and  disseminating  it  through  tho  room.' 
If  allowed  to  enter  the  room  by  the  top  aperture,  tho 
air  requires  to  be  artificially  moistened,  at  in  the  caso 
of  tho  other  stoves  above-mentioned.  The  Sylvester 
stove  can  cither  be  placed  in  an  ordinary  chimney 
recess,  or  be  made  to  stand  ornamentally  forward  into 
the  room.  The  feeding  draught  may  be  either  taken 
directly  from  tho  apartment,  or  brought  by  flues  from 
the  outside  of  the  building. 

Hot  Water  and  Steam  Tuhe». — In  the  hot-water  and 
steam  apparatus,  the  immediate  agent  for  heating  is 
the  same  as  in  the  Strutt  and  Amott  stovei — namely, 
an  extensive  metallic  surface  moderately  heated.  But 
the  heating  is  in  these  cases  effected  by  hot  water  and 
by  steam  respectively,  and  the  arrangement  and  cha- 
racter of  the  warm  surfaces  are  different. 

The  idea  of  warming  rooms  by  pipes  filled  with  hot 
water  occurred  to  the  Marquis  de  Chabannes,  who  first 
exemplified  it  in  his  own  house  in  England.  The  plan 
has  latterly  been  patented,  and  extensively  acted  upon 
by  tho  ingenious  copartnery  of  Perkins  and  Heath, 
London.  It  proceeds  upon  a  simple  law  of  heat,  that 
particles  of  any  fluid  warmed  above  the  temperature  of 
those  surrounding  them  ascend.  Thus  in  a  kettle  of 
water  upon  a  fire,  the  particles  at  the  bottom  are  heated 
first,  and  immediately  ascend  to  the  surface,  their  place 
being  instantly  taken  by  cool  particles  from  above, 
whicn  again  in  like  manner  ascend  as  soon  as  heated; 
so  that  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  cool  particles  down- 
ward and  warmed  particles  upward,  until  the  whole 
are  heated.  The  hot-water  heating  apparatus  consist! 
of  a  stout  metal  pipe,  pervading  the  house  in  all  the 
parts  which  are  desired  to  be  heated,  having  a  valve  at 
the  top,  and  a  coil  at  the  bottom  exposed  to  a  furnace. 
This  tube  lieing  filled  with  water  from  the  top  (6),  and 
the  fire  being  Kindled  in  the  furnace,  warm  particle! 
begin  to  ascend,  and  are  quickly  felt  at  the  very  highest 
part  of  the  pipe.  The  water  heats  gradually  from  the 
top  downward,  vntil  the  whole  it  warm.   The  pipe  then 
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giru  off  heat  to  the  irarrounding  atmoBiiheTe.  Such 
u  the  principle.  The  arrangement  of  the  pipe  may  be 
Tarious:  the  plan  generally  followed  is  to  place  a  con- 
■iderable  coil  of  it  within  a  pedestal  or  bunker,  with 
open  trelliswork  in  front,  in  a  conTenient  part  of  the 
room.  It  may  also  be  made  to  wind  round  the  room, 
behind  the  skirting-board,  which,  being  perforatod  with 
holes,  will  allow  of  the  entrance  of  the  warmed  air.  The 
%mount  of  pipe  allowed  to  a  room  ought  of  course  to 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  size  rf  the  room,  and  other 
circumstances  affecting  its  temperature.  The  pipes  are 
generally  round,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  m  dia- 
meter; but  ilattish  pipes  hare  sometimes  been  used. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  history  of  the  apparatus,  a 
boiler  was  employed  at  the  bottom  for  the  heating  of 
the  water;  but  this  was  soon  found  to  bo  attended 
with  great  ■  tanger,  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  of 
water  in  a  tube  to  burst  any  vessel  of  capacity  mto 

which  it  may  descend. 
The  substitution  of  a 
coil  of  pipe  wa«  an  im- 
provement suggested  by 
Mr  A,  M.  Perkins.  At 
the  top  of  the  apparatus, 
the  pipe  expands  into 
what  is  called  the  ex- 
pansion tube  (a),  which 
is  left  empty,  to  save  the 
risk  of  bursting  by  the 
expansion  of  the  water, 
fifteen  per  cent,  of 
space  is  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  an  ample 
allowance  for  the  ex- 
pansibility of  the  water. 
A  compendious  ami 
readily-understood  spe- 
cimen of  the  apparatus, 
calculated  for  a  house 
of  three  storeys,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  accom- 
panying engraving.  It 
is  important  to  observe 
that  the  pipe,  while 
operating,  is  closed  in 
every  part,  the  air  hav- 
ing been  previously 
pumped  out  of  it.  The 
heat  usually  maintained 
is  180°;  but  it  can  be 
increased  to  400°,  where 
such  is  necessary,  as  it 
is,  for  example,  in  cer- 
tain drying-houses, 
has  been  fitted  up  by 
Messrs  Perkins  and  Heath  in  various  public  build- 
ings, warehouses,  and  gentlemen's  houses;  and,  while 
sufficiently  effective  for  the  desired  end,  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  attended  with  as  few  drawbacks  as  any 
regulated  mode  of  heating  whatever.  But  there  is  a 
great  obstacle  to  its  general  adoption  in  its  expensive- 
ness.  If  this  difficulty  were  not  insuperable,  the  plan, 
from  the  natural  principles  on  which  it  is  founded, 
could  be  applied  very  easily  to  several  buildings  at 
once,  or  even  to  a  considerable  part  of  a  to»vn — if  not, 
indeed,  to  an  entire  city.  From  some  central  estaMish- 
ment,  on  a  low  level,  where  the  heat  was  applied,  there 
might  proceed  pipes  to  the  various  houses,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  pipes  from  n  gaswork.  There  would 
of  course  be  a  wast*  of  heat  in  all  those  parts  of  the 
pipe  which  passed  through  streets,  and  between  one 
house  and  another;  but  this  might  be  amply  compen- 
nt«d  by  other  economical  featiires  in  tno  arrange- 
ment. [For  a  minute  account  of  the  hot-water  plan, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Richardson's  '  Treatise  on  tht 
Wanning  and  Ventilation  of  Buildings.'] 

There  is  »  variation  of  the  hot-water  apparatus,  in 
which  it  is  made  to  take  much  of  the  form  of  Mr  Strutt's 
plan,  a  large  coil  of  pipe  in  one  ho(-«ir  d^unber  being 
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the  meittti^^  of  supt>lying  wfltrmM  air  itt  Mf'  dtktkbtlM 
orer  the  boildiri^.  The  plhn,  id  it's  oMtliitity'  fiM^^k 
been  likewise  applied  to  vineries,  OottwiVkt'Oriefe^  a^'^ 
forcinE-houses,  to  which  it  must  be  )M>nkdwed  ai  un- 
deniably appiropriate,  if  there  b^  n6  objebtion  6n  tLe 
score  of  expense.  .  ;  ii         !'■-.>• 

Heating  by  steam-pipes  is  the  olhly  n(«(dA  WhiJjh  i;^- 
mains  to  bo  considered.  It  was  8Ug^est^''Hcar)yi'ja 
century  ago  in  the  'Philosophical  l^ansafitibhsi'^ut 
was  not  for  many  years  after  reduced  to  practleei  '"'At 
length  it  began  to  be  introduced  intr  factories,  where 
a  great  facility  existed  for  its  operation  in  the  boil^t^ 
connected  with  the  steam-engines.  As  respects  its 
power  of  heating,  and  eifbct  upon  the  surrounding  air,. 
It  is  identical  with  the  plan  last  described,  excepting 
that  the  sur.'ivce  of  the  pipes  in  this  case  can  never 
be  at  a  hi£,her  temperature  thau  212°.  The  size 
of  the  pipes  and  other  arrangements  are  considerably 
different.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  apparatus 
fitted  up  on  this  plan  in  the  printing-office  from  which 
the  present  work  is  issued: — An  iron  tube,  on  which 
;here  is  a  stopcock,  carries  the  steam  from  the  boil'-r  to 
a  connected  series  of  long  tin  pipes  within  the  bui  .ng. 
The  diameter  of  these  tin  pipes  is  about  ten  inches,  an^ 
they  hang  from  the  ceiling  by  means  of  small  chiUns  a 
few  inches  in  length,  so  as  to  be  quite  clear  of  eveiy 
article  of  furniture,  and  every  hea!d  passing  beneath. 
There  is  only  one  pipe  going  along  each  of  the  two  lower 
storeys  in  this  manner;  and  from  each  a  small  waste 
pipe  goes  outside,  to  let  off  the  waste  steam  and  con- 
densed water.  The  pipes  are  varnished  black,  to  cause 
the  heat  to  radiate  freely  from  them.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  is  managed  with 
perfect  ease.  The  smallest  turn  of  the  stopcock  permits 
the  steam  to  rush  through,  and  to  fill  the  pipes,  when 
an  immediate  radiation  of  heat'  commences.  So  effec- 
tual is  the  process,  that  if  the  steam  be  admitted  only 
twice  a  day,  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  the  firemises  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  the  most  agreeable  warmth  for  the 
whole  of  the  day. 

There  can  be  no  proper  comparison  betwixt  this 
plan  of  heatiug  and  that  of  common  fireplaces.  Coal 
fires  cannot  warm  the  nir  in  large  workshops ;  they 
only  heat  the  air  in  their  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  hence  the  W(  rkmen  are  often  obliged  to  draw 
near  the  grate  to  warm  theranelves.  According  to  tho 
plan  we  have  adopted,  every  part  of  the  house  is 
equally  heated,  and  the  whole  of  the  workmen  are  as 
comfortable  during  tho  hardest  frosts  as  if  they  were 
working  in  a  pleasant  summer  day.  In  consequence 
of  this  abundant  warmth,  all  the  fires  have  been 
withdrawn.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  say  what  is  tho 
probable  expense  of  supplying  the  heat,  seeing  that  wc 
happen  to  draw  our  steam  from  a  boiler  which  is  always 
in  operation  for  other  purposes.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  expense  of  keeping  up  a  necessary  supply  of 
steam  for  such  an  apparatus  must  be  very  small,  per- 
haps not  more  than  that  for  a  single  coal  fire.  Our 
apparatus  cost  about  £80,  a  sum  which  was  saved 
in  the  course  of  a  few  winters.  A  similar  plan  of 
steam -heating  by  means  of  cast-iron  pipes  is  jiiir- 
sued  in  many  places,  but  we  approve  most  of  tubes  uf 
sheet  tin  soldered  together.  Tin  is  light  and  cheap,  and 
allows  the  heat  at  once  to  operate,  and,  in  case  of  ex- 
plosion from  improper  management,  would  rupture  or 
give  way  without  causing  any  mischief;  whereas  iron 
IS  heavy  and  dear,  takes  long  to  heat,  and  in  burstiu;; 
would  perhaps  cause  some  injury.  Excellent,  however, 
as  is  the  process  which  we  have  mentioned,  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  calculated  for  private  dwelling-houeus. 
In  the  first  place,  few  domestic  servants  can  be  trusted 
with  the  management  of  any  apparatus  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  this  Kimis  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  general  introduction  of  the  process ;  secondly, 
the  pipes  are  clu'isy,  and  therefore  unsuitable  for  pass- 
ing through  elegant  apariments;  and  thirdly,  there  is 
at  times  a  noise  of  the  rushing  of  tho  steam  in  the  pipes, 
which  would  be  insufferable  in  a  private  residence. 
'  To  determine/  says  Pr  Arnott,  *  the  extent  of  surr 
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jfjifM  ,vf  i^um-pipo  or,T«neI  necesmiy  to  wann  parti- 
.^^ir,  ap^rt^entff  it  is  to  be  contidwid  that  the  losi 
jpi^  hieat  from  them  occun  in  three  wayi — 1ft,  rapidly 
thifou^h  the  thin  glass  of  the  window* ;  2d/y,  more 
ptowty  through  the  thick  Bubstance  of  the  walls,  floor, 
and  ceiling;  and  3d/y,  in  combination  with  the  air, 
whi<;h  e^apes  at  the  joinings  of  the  windows  and  doors, 
or  at  other  openings  purposely  made  for  ventilation. 
Difllerent  writers  and  manufacturers  have  made  veiy 
j^i^rent  estimates  of  the  quantities  of  heat  lost  in  these 
Taripug  ways,  and  as  yet  no  exposition  of  the  matters 
has  been  made  with  the  accuracy  which  the  subject 
aeserves;  but  an  intermediate  estimate,  as  applied  to 
common  cases,  may  be  shortly  stated  thus — that  in  a 
winter  day,  with  the  external  temperature  at  10°  below 
freezing,  tc  maintain,  in  an  ordinary  apartment,  the 
agreeable  and  healthful  temperature  of  G0°,  there  must 
be  of  surface  of  steam-pipe,  or  other  steam-vessel, 
heated  to  200°  (which  is  the  average  surface  tempera- 
ture of  vessels  filled  with  steam  Of  212°),  about  1  foot 
iqu^re  for  every  6  feet  of  single  glass  window,  of  usual 
thickness;  as  much  for  every  120  feet  of  wall,  roof,  and 
ceiling,  of  ordinary  material  and  thickness;  and  as 
much  for  every  6  cubic  feet  of  hot  air  escaping  per 
minute  as  ventilation,  and  replaced  by  cold  air.  A 
window  with  the  usual  accuracy  of  fitting  is  held  to 
allow  about  8  feet  of  air  to  pass  by  it  in  a  minute,  and 
there  should  be  for  ventilation  at  least  3  feet  of  air  a 
minute  for  each  person  in  the  room.  According  to  this 
view,  the  quantity  of  steam-pipe  or  vessel  needed,  under 
the  temperatures  supposed,  for  a  room  16  feet  square 
bjr  12  feet  hi^h,  with  2  windows,  each  7  feet  by  3,  and 
with  ventilation  by  them,  or  otherwise,  at  the  rate  of 
16  cubic  feet  per  minute,  would  be — 

For    ■•iS  square  feet  of  glass  (requiring  1  foot  for  6),     .         7 
...  lX.it  fact  of  wall,  floor,  and  ceiling  (requiring 

1  toot  for  ISO), lOi 

.....      16  feet  per  minute,  ventilation  (requiring  I 

'.'ootfore),  S| 

Total  of  heating  surface  required,   .       .   20 


which  is,  20  feet  of  pipe  4  inches  in  diameter,  or  any 
other  vessel  having  the  same  extent  of  surface — as  a 
box  2  feet  high,  with  square  top  and  bottom  of  about 
18  inches.  It  may  be  noticed  that  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  heated  surface  would  sufiice  for  a  larger 
room,  provided  the  quantity  of  window  gloss  and  of 
the  ventilation  were  not  greater;  for  the  extent  of  wall, 
owing  to  its  slow  conducting  quality,  produces  com- 
paratively little  effect.' 

LIGHTING. 

The  possibility  of  producing  artificial  illumination 
depends  upon  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  action  of 
high  degrees  of  heat  upon  bodies  which  are  not  volatile 
is  always  attended  with  the  evolution  of  light.  There 
is,  however,  another  important  circumstance  besides 
temperature  to  be  attended  to — namely,  the  density 
of  tne  luminous  body ;  for  though  hydrogen,  for  ex- 
ample, bums  with  intense  heat,  its  pale  blue  flame  is 
wholly  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  illumination. 
Tliere  must,  therefore,  be  present  not  only  humxng 
matter  to  produce  heat,  but  ineandeicent  (solid)  matter, 
which,  :r.  consequence  of  the  heat,  shall  evolve  light. 
Carbon  a'ld  hydrogen  (carburetted  hydrogens)  become 
illuminators  on  this  principle  when  they  undergo  simul- 
taneous combustion;  and  the  flame  of  an  oxyhyJ<-ogen 
blowpipe,  one  of  the  palest  but  hottest  ot  flames,  pro- 
duces the  most  intense  light  when  directed  against  a 
solid  indestructible  substance  like  limestone.  The 
natural  and  artificial  products  fitted  for  illumination 
are  extremely  numerous,  aitd  are  derivable  alike  from 
the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms.  Kco- 
nomically,  however,  only  a  lew  are  employed — tliese 
being  the  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  tallow,  wax,  resin, 
and  coal.  To  their  application  in  the  form  of  candles, 
lamps,  firesj  and  the  like,  we  do  not  mean  to  advert, 


but  shall  restrict  our  remulci  to  their  ootkUtim  ai 
gaaes  in  the  iiigeiiious  procew  of 

Gas  niumlnation. 

The  existence  of  an  inflammable  air,  as  a  naiunl 
production,  has  been  known  from  a  period  of  great  an- 
tiquity. It  was  observed  to  issue  spontaneously  from 
fissures  in  the  earth;  and  we  are  told  that  it  has  bean 
employed  in  such  situations,  as  a  source  of  light  and 
heat,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  This  natural 
gas  is  also  found  in  abundance  in  some  coal  mines, 
where,  being  liable  to  mix  largely  with  the  air  when 
ventilation  is  defective,  it  constitutes  the  'fire-damp' 
so  destructive  to  the  miner.  From  an  old  wroueht-out 
seam  at  Wallsend  colliery,  '  a  discharge  of  this  gaa 
takes  place,  through  a  four-inch  metallic  pipe,  of  two 
cubic  feet  per  second.  The  pipe  is  carried  up  as  high 
as  the  head-gear  above  the  shaft;  and  from  its  orifice 
issues,  with  a  roaring  sound,  the  stream  of  gas,  which, 
having  been  ignited,  forms  a  flag  of  flame  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  length,  conspicuous  by  day,  and  at  night 
illuminating  the  entire  neighbourhood.' 

The  artificial  production  of  an  inflammable  air  from 
coal  is  first  mentioned  in  a  letter  bv  Mr  Clayton, 
rector  of  Crofton,  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire.  In  this 
letter,  addressed  to  the  Royid  Society,  May  12,  1688, 
he  states  that  he  distilled  coal  in  a  close  vessel,  and 
obtained  abundance  of  gas,  which  he  collected  in 
bladders,  and  afterwards  burnt  for  the  amusement  of 
his  friends.  Other  experimentei-s,  among  whom  Bishop 
Watson  is  conspicuous,  followed  Mr  Clayton;  and  the 
properties  of  coal-gas,  and  the  method  of  preparing  it, 
thus  became  well  known  to  chemist*  about  the  begin- 
ning of  last  century. 

It  was  only,  however,  esteemed  as  a  philosophical 
curiosity  until  the  year  1792,  when  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr  Murdoch,  an  engineer,  then  residing  at 
Redruth,  in  Cornwall.  In  that  year  he  commenced  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  gases  obtained  by  the 
action  of  heat  upon  coal,  wood,  peat,  and  other  in- 
flammable substances,  and  actually  prepared  coal-iraa 
on  a  scale  suflicicntly  large  to  light  up  his  own  house 
and  oflSce.  Five  years  after,  while  living  at  Cumnock, 
in  Ayrshire,  he  again  erected  a  coal-gas  apparatus.  In 
1798,  he  was  engaged  to  put  up  his  apparatus  at  the 
manufactory  of  iVlessrs  Bolton  and  Watt,  Soho,  near 
Birmingham,  where  he  continued  to  experiment,  with 
occasional  interruptions,  until  the  year  1802,  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  much  attention  was  excited 
by  these  first  efibrts  at  gas-lighting,  except  amons  a 
very  few  scientific  individuals,  until  the  general  iflu- 
mination  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  afibrded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  more  public  display.  On  this  occasion 
the  front  of  the  manufactory  was  brilliantly  lighted  up 
by  the  new  method,  and  it  at  once  attracted  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  every  one  who  sa^  ■•  it.  *  All 
Binniiigham  poured  forth  to  view  the  spectacle;  and 
strangers  carried  to  every  part  of  the  country  an  ac- 
count of  what  they  had  seen.  It  was  spread  about 
everywhere  by  the  newspapei-s;  easy  modes  of  making 
gas  were  described ;  and  coal  was  distilled  in  tobacco- 
pipes  at  the  fireside  all  over  the  kingdon  ° 

By  the  e::ertions  of  (v  Mr  Winsor,  a  company  was 
formed  in  1804  for  supplying  London  with  gas;  but  it 
struggled  for  m^ny  years  with  the  difliculties  at  once 
of  inexperience  and  public  prejudice, :  nd  was  a  source 
of  loss  to  luauy  individuals.  At  length  most  of  these 
difficulties  were  overcome,  and  gas-lighting  began  to 
spread  over  the  kingdom.  Its  progress  in  dwelling- 
houses  has  l>een  retarded  by  several  considerations, 
most  of  which  arc  now  in  a  great  measure  overcome. 
It  was  injurious  to  delicate  furniture,  and  to  many  of 
the  wares  exposed  in  shops;  it  often  caused  headachea 
when  used  in  close  apartnieuts;  and  above  all,  it  was 
dirty,  and  had  a  most  disagreeable  smell. 

Science,  however,  has  not  been  deaf  to  the^e  com- 
plaints urged  against  the  obnoxious  qualities  of  ;ier 
gift;  by  means  of  the  joint  latraurs  of  the  chemist  and 
practical  engineer,  all  reasonable  grounds  of  objectiob 
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hftre  been  long  Ago  nmored;  and  the  art  U  now  lo 
perfected  in  our  best  gaaworki,  that  it  ii  doubted 
whether  much  remaini  to  be  discovered  either  for 
simplifying  the  procem  or  improTing  the  quality  of  the 
Juroduct.  It  is  true  that  «nbumt  gas  has  still  a  dis- 
agreeable smell,  but  this,  instead  of  being  an  eril,  is 
in  reality  a  most  valuable  property;  it  thus  gives 
warning  of  its  own  escape,  at  ouce  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  consumer  to  his  stopcocks  or  fittings,  with- 
out some  imperfection  of  which  the  smell  of  gas  cannot 
b*  perceived. 

The  success  which  has  attended  gas-lighting  wherever 
it  has  been  introduced,  has  now  effected  its  adoption 
in  almost  every  town  and  village  of  any  importance  in 
Great  Britain.  The  continental  nations  are  slowly 
following  our  example — employing  coal,  oil,  and  other 
sources  of  gas,  according  to  circumstances.  In  Ame- 
rica, it  is  used  ezteiisivel}'  in  the  large  towns ;  and  it 
has  even  reached  the  remote  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  town  of  Sydney  being  now  lighted  in  this 
manner.  The  emplovment  of  gas  at  a  distance  from 
towns  is  limited  by  the  expense  of  the  apparatus  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  of  light  required;  but  where 
the  annual  expenditure  for  light  is  not  less  thnu  £40, 
it  is  probable  that  gas  might  be  made  with  advantage. 

The  employment  of  gas  mode  by  the  decomposition 
of  oil  was  at  one  time  common  in  Britain.  It  had  two 
great  advantages  over  coal-gas — namely,  a  greater 
brilliancy  of  light,  and  a  much  simpler  mode  of  pre- 
paration. These  qualities,  however,  have  not  enabled 
It  to  compete  with  the  superior  economy  of  its  rival; 
and  the  several  oil -gas  establishments  which  were 
erected  at  different  places  are  now  converted  into  coal- 
gas  manufactories,  or  entirely  abandoned.  Though 
refuse  oily  matters  are  still  common  as  a  source  of  gas 
on  the  continent,  and  thougli  these,  as  well  as  resins, 
turf,  wood,  and  the  like,  might  be  advantageously 
employed  where  good  bituminous  coal  is  scarce,  we 
shall  not  advert  to  their  treatment,  but  confine  our 
notice  to  the  manufacture  of  cual-gas,  as  commonly 
practised  in  Britain. 

Nature  and  Properties  of  Coal-Gos. 

Ir,  their  physical  properties  gases  are  similar  to 
common  air,  which  is  itself  included  amon<(  them.  Like 
it,  they  are  clastic,  for  the  most  part  invisible,  ond 
possessed  of  little  weight  when  compared  with  liquids 
and  solids.  They  are  either  simple — by  whieli  is  meant 
that  they  consist  of  only  one  ingredient — or  compound. 
We  find  among  them  some  that  are  capable  of  burning 
when  supplied  with  common  uir ;  others  that  do  not 
bum,  but,  like  common  air,  assist  the  comlmstion  of 
inflammable  substances  ;  while  a  third  class  have 
neither  of  these  properties. 

The  gas  prepared  from  coal  is  neither  a  simple  nor 
a  single  gas  ;  it  is  a  very  variable  mixture,  chiefly 
conipoped  of  two  inflammable  gases,  commonly  known 
by  the  terms  olefiant  gas  and  light  carburetted  Jiydro- 
gen.  Both  these  gases  are  compounded  of  hydrogen  and 
charcoal  in  definite  proportions.  The  first — namely, 
defiant  gae — is  composed  of  2  atoina  of  hydrogen  with  2 
atoms  of  charcoal ;  or  by  weight,  "2  hydrogen  to  12  char- 
coal. Its  specific  gravity — that  is,  its  reli'tive  weiglit 
when  compared  with  common  air — is  •9722,  common  air 
being  considered  as  unity,  or  rO(tO.  The  weight  of  100 
cubic  inches  is  2y652  grains.  When  passed  through 
red-hot  tubes,  it  i»  easily  decomposed,  depositing  char- 
coal, and  evolving  light  carburetted  hydroge;i,  and 
hydrogen.  When  pure,  it  has  no  taste,  and  scarcely 
any  smell;  it  bums  with  a  dense  white  light,  combin- 
ing with  three  tines  its  bulk  of  oxvgi  n  ;  or  by  weight, 
14  olefiant  gas  with  4t)  oxygen. 

Tlie  second — namely,  light  carburetted  hy<lrogen 
is  composed  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  combined  with  1 

is  atom  of  charcoal ;  or  bv  weight,  2  hydrogen  to  ti  cbar- 

i  cml.     Its  specific  gravity  is  •,'»55.t;  the  weight  of  iOO 

i  I  cubic  inched  is  \6-94i.     It  does  not  part  with  its  car- 

bon when  psvssed  through  red-hot  tiil>e8  unless  the  heat 
is  very  iuteuie.    It  is  this  gas  ffhich  is  met  with  iu 
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coal  •mines.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  it  forms  explosive  mixtures  with  air 
when  the  latter  is  mixed  with  it  in  any  proportion 
between  6  and  14  times  its  bulk;  it  burns  with  a  yel- 
lowish flame,  combining  with  twice  its  bulk  of  oxygen; 
or  by  weight,  B  light  carburetted  hydrogen  to  32  oxy- 
gen.   (See  Chemistry,  p.  297.) 

Other  gases  enter  into  the  composition  of  coal-gas, 
though  in  smaller  proportions ;  thus  hydrogen,  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  nitrogen,  are  uniformly  present;  and 
it  is  inferred  from  the  result  of  experiments  by  Br 
Faraday  on  oil-gas,  that  coal-gas  also  contains  certain 
other  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  charcoal  in  a  state 
of  vapour.  To  these  last,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
charcoal  is  very  high,  both  the  smell  and  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  luminous  property  are  attributed. 

An  analysis  of  1 UU  measures  of  coal-gas,  of  specific 
gravity  •650,  by  Dr  Henry,  is  as  follows: — 


Olefiant  gss, 
Carburetted  hydrogen. 
Carbonic  oxide, 
Nitrogen, 


lli 

82-3 
3-5 
1-3 


Mr  Clegg  has  given  an  analysis  of  100  parts  of  gas, 
specific  gravity  '471,  as  follows: — 


Oleflaut  gas, 
Carburetted  hydrogen, 
Carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen. 
Carbonic  acid, 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 


78 
13 

4 
9 


The  relative  proportions  of  the  different  ingredients 
in  coal-gas  are  ever  varying,  being  dependent  upon  the 
quality  of  the  coal  from  which  it  is  made,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  methods  employed  in  its 
preparation  ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  it  must  vary 
also  in  its  specific  gravity  and  luminous  quality.  When 
it  is  niaile  in  the  best  manner  from  good  coal,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  is  sometimes  as  high  as  •675,  or  even  ^700; 
in  other  circumstances,  it  is  as  low  as  "400,  or  even 
lower,  'ihe  former  specific  gravity  indicates  with 
tolerable  certainty  a  large  proportion  of  olefiant  gas; 
the  latter  a  superabundance  of  light  carburetted  hydro- 
gen and  hydrogen.  And  as  the  amount  of  light  evolved 
bv  combustion  depends  greatly  upon  the  quantity  of 
olefiant  gas,  which  has  a  high  specific  gravity,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  any  specimen  of  coal-gas  may  be  taken 
as  a  pretty  correct  indication  of  its  actual  illuminating 
value — the  heaviest  gas  giving  the  greatest  amount  of 
light,  and  I'ice  versa. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  dilution  of  the  heavier 
gases  by  hydrogen  does  not  only  deteriorate  their  qua- 
lity by  the  actual  amount  of  dilution — as  in  the  familiar 
example  of  spirits  and  watei^— but  to  a  nmch  greater 
extent.  This  fact,  important  to  the  makers  of  gas,  has 
been  experimentally  proved  by  the  author  of  the  article 
Gai-Light,  in  the  Encyolopaedia  Britannica.  In  lliis 
article  it  is  thus  stated:  —  *  In  the  first  experiment. 
we  took  a  portion  of  coal-gas,  of  the  specific  gravity  "C/, 
which  we  found  ccnsumcd  at  the  rate  of  4400  cubic 
inches  per  hour,  and  yielded  the  light  of  1 1  candles,  being 
400  cubic  iiiclies  per  hour  for  the  light  of  one  candle. 
This  gas  being  diluted  with  a  fourth  part  of  its  bulk  of 
pure  hydrogen,  acquired  the  specific  gravity  'oS,  nnd 
wasted  away  at  the  rate  of  654.5  cubic  inches  per  hour, 
yielding  the  light  of  10  candles.  As  a  fifth  part  of  the 
compound  gas  was  hydrogen,  the  remaining  four-fifths, 
amounting  to  h'l'AG  cubic  inches,  was  the  quantity  of 
the  coal-gas,  which,  in  its  diluted  state,  gave  the  liglit 
of  10  candles  for  an  hour;  so  that  524  cubic  inches  uf 
the  original  coal-gas  were  requisite  to  give  the  light 
of  one  candle  for  the  same  time.  But  in  its  unmixed 
state,  400  cubic  inches  were  sufficient  to  give  the  light 
of  Diic  candle  for  an  hour,  and  consequently  the  dete- 
riurutiiin  caused  by  the  dilution  was  in  the  ratio  ul 
.')24  to  400,  or  of  100  to  76,  being  24  per  cent.' 

A  similar  or  even  greater  proportionstto  deteriora- 
tion is  caused  by  the  carbonic  oxide  and  nitrogen  com- 
mouly  present  iu  coal-gas.    Their  amount,  huwevoi,  is 
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•mall  when  eotnpared  with  the  hydrogen  occasionally 
foan'i.  and  is  much  less  under  the  control  iif  the  gan- 
maiKf.  Two  other  gases — namely,  carbonic  acid  and 
sulpkturetted  hydrogen  —  are  sometimes  mixed  with 
coaJ-fM* ;  but  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  impurities 
which  <>ught  to  be  separated  by  the  manul'octurer,  and 
not  as  constituents  of  the  gas.  Tboy  may  be  detected 
by  the  following  processes:— I.  Shake  a  portion  of  the 
gas,  with  limewatei',  in  a  phial.  If  carbonic  acid  be 
present,  the  water  will  become  turbid  by  the  formation 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  2.  Write  on,  or  wet  a  slip  of 
paper  with  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead;  and  while  still 
wet,  expose  to  a  stream  of  the  suspected  gas.  If  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  be  present,  e?en  to  the  amount  of 
one  part  in  twenty  thousand,  it  will  be  at  once  de- 
tected by  the  browning  or  blackening  of  the  solution  of 
lead. 

Manufacture  of  Gas. 

The  best  coal  for  gas-making  is  that  which  is  called 
eannel,  or  parrot.  It  is  characterised  by  its  great 
hardness  and  close  texture;  its  colour  is  dark-brown, 
approaching  to  block;  it  does  not  soil  the  fingers  when 
handled;  and  it  has  a  splintery  conchoidal  fracture, 
the  broken  surl'ace  exhibiting  a  peculiar  velyety  lustre. 

The  best  parrot  we  have  seen  is  procured  from  the 
Fife  and  Mid-Lothian  coal-fields,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  from  1*2  to  TS. — The  produce  of  gas  from 
this  coal,  on  the  large  scale,  is  usually  about  1000 
cubic  feet  from  200  lbs.,  and  its  specific  gravity  is 
sometimes  as  high  as  "700.  We  have  seen  a  small 
balloon  filled  with  800  cubic  feet  of  this  gas,  which 
would  not  ascend,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
experimenter,  who  had  found  no  difficulty  on  former 
occasions  with  an  inferior  quality  of  gas. 

The  analysis  of  Newcastle  coal,  according  to  Dr 
Thomson,  is  as  follows  : — 


Carbon, 
nydrogen, 
Nitrogen, 
Oxygen, 


75-28 
41B 

15-90 
4-50 


to  which  may  be  usually  added  sulphur  and  earthy 
matters. 

When  the  coal  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature, 
these  ingredients  are  separated  from  each  other,  and 
enter  into  a  new  series  of  combinations,  giving  rise  not 
only  to  coal-gas,  but  at  the  same  time  to  a  variety  of 
other  products — namely,  water,  tar,  naphtha,  carboui-te 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  These  substances  are  separated  iro' 
the  gas  in  the  apparatus  which  we  hove  attempted  to 
cxlubit  by  the  following  woodcut: — 


Where  dimensions  are  stated,  they  are  take-i  from  a 
small  gaswork  belonging  to  a  town  of  5000  iuiiiibitants. 
A  represents  the  retort,  of  which  sevoral  are  i-.tmnioiily 
in  use  at  once.  It  is  a  cylindrical,  elliptical,  or  U 
shaped  vessel  of  clay  or  cast-iron,  about  0  feet  in 
length,  and  20  inches  internal  diameter.  It  is  built 
horizontally  into  a  furnace,  either  singly  or  otherwise, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  fire  cpn  act  completely  around 
it,  ;,j  as  to  kop  it  at  o  full  red  heat.  Iron  reton- 
have,  until  of  late,  been  almost  exclusively  used,  hut 
they  are  inferior  in  almost  every  respect  to  the  clity 
rettrt  which  has  been  lately  introduced,  For  instwice, 
the  latter  is  only  one-third  of  the  cost  of  iron,  and  we 
stHiewith  confidence  that  it  is  more  durablo,  that  it 
C8ii  be  heated  with  less  fuel,  that  it  is  easier  kept  at 
f,  unilurm  heat,  and  that  it  consequently  produces  k 


larger  quantity  of  gat.  It  is  now  tha  practice  at  lome 
works  to  use  a  combination  of  clay  and  iron  retorts — 
the  former  being  lo  disposed  ai  to  receive  the  highest 
temperature. 

The  retort,  whether  of  clay  or  iron,  has  two  openings, 
both  external  to  the  building;  one  of  them  u  the  end 
of  the  cylinder,  which  is  furnished  with  a  closely-fitting 
lid  of  iron;  the  other  is  an  aperture  in  its  upper  sur- 
face for  the  exit-pipe,  which  passes  from  the  retort  to 
B,  a  vertical  section  of  the  hydraulic  main — this  is  a 
round  or  square  vessel  of  iron,  about  10  inches  by  14 
in  size.     It  passes  above  and  in  front  of  the  whole  line 
of  retorts;  it  is  half  filled  with  liquid,  into  which  the 
exit-pipe  dips;  it  serves  to  collect  the  gas  and  other 
matters  from  any  number  of  retorts,  and  to  cut  off  its 
escape  by  any  retort  which  may  be  open.    It  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  wide  pipe  with  C,  the  tar-cistem, 
in  which  the  tar  and  everything  deposited  from  the  gas 
by  cooling  is  collected.     From  the  tar  vessel  a  tube 
rises  in  a  sloping  direction  to  D,  the  condenser — a 
series  of  tubes  through  which  the  gas  is  made  to  pass, 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  cooled.    To  the  condenser 
there  is  sometimes  attached  £,  an  upright  cylindrical 
vessel  filled  with  brushwood,  through  which  the  gas 
passes  before  it  is  sent  to  F,  the  chemical  purifier. 
There  are  usually  several  vessels  of  this  kind,  and  of 
various  forms:   they  contain  quicklime,  either  dry  or 
mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  cream.    From 
the  purifier,  .i  tube  passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  in 
which  G,  the  gasometer,  is  suspended.    This  is  a  large 
vessel  of  sheet-iron  for  holding  the  gas,  generally  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  and  single ;  but  sometimes,  for  the 
economising  of  space,  made  of  several  cylinders,  which 
fit  one  into  the  otiier,  and  rise  as  they  are  charged 
with  the  gas,  in  telescope  fashion ;  hence  known  ae 
'  telescope  gasometers.' 

The  retort  being  heated  to  a  red  heat,  the  charge  of 
coal,  about  200  lbs.  or  upwards,  is  quickly  shovelled 
in,  and  immediately  gives  off  dense  smoke  and  flames. 
The  mouth  of  the  retort  is  now  closed  by  its  lid,  which 
extinguishes  the  flame  by  shutting  off  the  air,  and 
leaves  no  outlet  for  the  dense  vapours  arising  from  the 
coal,  except  by  the  exit-pipe;  they  rush  through  this 
tube,  and  are  heard  bubbling  up  into  the  hydraulic 
main  until  the  charge  is  exhausted. 

It  is  of  importance  in  this  part  of  the  process  to  at- 
tend to  the  temperature  of  the  retort;  for  if  it  is  too 
hot,  some  of  the  heavy  gas  mil  be  decomposed,  deposit- 
ing part  of  its  carbon,  and  forming  light  carburetted 
i  hydrogen;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  of  a  certain 
f .  mperature,  there  will  be  formed  a  large  proportion 
,    ■  tar,  and  the  gas  will  be  light  and  of  bad  quality.    It 
i  18  also  essential  to  draw  the  charge  before  it  is  quite 
I  exhausted,  as  the  last  j)ortions  of  gas  consist  chiefly  of 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  both  of  which,  as  already 
stated,  have  a  mcst  injurious  effect  upon  the  quality  of 
the  whole  product. 

The  time  required  for  a  charge  of  eannel  coal  is  from 
three  to  lour  lioars.  As  soon  as  one  is  withdrawn  in 
tiie  form  of  coko,  a  second  is  thrown  in,  the  process 
being  thus  coniiiiuei)  uninterruptedly  night  and  day. 
It  is  of  considerable  importance  that  the  coals  be 
thoroughly  dned,  and  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  the 
hand ;  by  these  means  much  waste  of  fuel  is  avoidsd, 
and  the  process  greatly  accelerated. 

The  dense  vapours  which  pass  from  the  retort  into 
the  hydraulic-  main  consist  of  coal-gas  mixed  with  tar, 
water,  naphtha,  salts  of  ammc  ia,  carbonic  acid,  sul- 
phuretted hyd-^  gen,  &c.  Hcu.,  subjected  to  a  process 
of  cooliiiir  in  all  parts  of  the  t  i>panitus  as  fin- a«  the 
brushwood  Iwx,  the  impurities  a  re  condensed,  with  the 
exi^ptioi.  of  the  carbonic  acid  ai  d  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen ;  and  from  'uhe  sloping  or  d  jsceiidiiig  direction  of 
the  apparatus  ti)  the  tar-cistern,  ihey  ctdlect  in  it,  and 
are  pumped  jff  as  "jcca-sion  i-equirea.  A  considerable 
quantity  af  carlKinato  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  .ilso 
deposited  in  the  tubes  of  the  condenser  in  a,  cirstp '  line 
forn.,  and  requires  to  he  cleared  out  periodically.  Thij 
is  easily  accomplished  by  passing  a.  current  of  steam 
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down  each  pair  of  tnb«8,  by  which  thew  Bslta  are  at 
once  diBSolved,  The  gaieoua  laatter  «till  retains  par- 
ticlei  of  tar  mechanically  mixed  Tith  it,  flrom  which  it 
18  freed  by  being  forced  through  the  brushwood  vessel. 
It  is  now  made  to  enter  the  chemico.1  purifiers,  where  it 
io  either  washed  by  agitation  with  a  .  izture  of  quiclc- 
lime  and  water,  or  is  passed  through  a  succession  of 
trays  covered  with  thin  layers  of  this  substance  in  a 
■lightly-moistened  state.  In  this  process  the  lime  com- 
bines with  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid, 
forming  hvdrosulphuret  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which, 
being  both  solid,  are  retaind,  and  the  gas,  now  puri- 
fied, is  at  once  passed  in''  the  gasometer,  where  it  is 
stored  for  night';'  consumption. 

Various  improvements  are  every  year  being  effected 
in  the  manufacture  of  gas — these  modifications  having 
reference  chiefly  to  the  retorts,  the  purifying  apparatus, 
and  the  separation  of  the  impurities,  so  as  to  render 
them  available  in  some  of  the  useful  arts.  Thus  clay 
and  iron  retorts  of  various  .shapes  are  now  used ;  am- 
monia is  separated  by  using  alum,  green  vitriol,  or 
dilute  sulphuric  acid;  gasometers  are  also  variously 
constructed ;  the  tar  12  economically  employed  as  fuel 
or  in  the  preparation  of  naphtha;  and  this  naphtha  is 
used  either  as  a  solvent,  as  an  independent  source  of 
light,  or  in  the  impregnation  of  coal-gas,  whereby  its 
illuiuin  iting  power  'n  vastly  increased.    (8ee  p.  450.) 

Distribution  of  Gas. 

The  '^ibtrib-'tion  of  the  gas  from  the  gasometer  to 
fl  places  of  uunsumption  is  eff'ecteil  in  ca8t-iron  pipes 
allied  maina.  They  are  cast  in  piecps  of  from  4  feet 
6  inches  to  9  feet  iu  length,  according  to  their  dia- 
meter, .ind  are  jointed  together  10  aii^  required  length. 
The  diameter  of  the  mains  ^  arics  from  1^  inches  to  16 
or  18  inches,  and  depends  in  every  ease  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  required  to  flov  through  them,  taking  into 
account  at  the  .lame  tinid  the  distance  it  has  to  flow, 
and  some  other  data  of  less  iniportaiici' — such  as  the 
elevation  ab<ive  or  below  the  horizontal  line,  the  curva- 
tures in  the  pipe,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  &c. 
all  of  wliicL  arc  matters  of  exact  calculation  to  the 
])ractical  engineer.  The  pipes  branching  from  the 
mains  to  8Up])ly  gas  to  dwelling  homes  or  manufac- 
tories are  called  service-pipes.  They  are  comnioiily 
made  of  wrought  irim  or  pewter,  and  vary  in  diameter  I 
according  to  cireunistan'.'cs.  ! 

Throughout  all  the  rarai.'irat'.  is  of  the  fittings,  tlie  ' 
pipes  have,  or  should  have,  au  inclination  to  the  laain, 
an<l  the  main  itself  should  inciiiiu  towaids  the  gas- 
work.  The  ne'-f:3ity  for  t)ii»  arrangement  aribPH  from 
the  presence  of  watery  vapour  in  small  quantity  in 
the  gas  ;  being  ccdeiisc^'  ;!ito  water  in  the  pipes,  it 
naturally  collecta  in  the  lowest  part,  and  at  last  inter- 
rupts the  continuous  flow  Oi  gas,  no  us  to  cause  a  tiick- 
ering  of  the  flame  iu  the  burners.  Where  tlie  proper 
inclination  of  the  pipes  cannot  be  attained,  this  i:*  ob- 
viated by  placing  a  stopcock  and  pijie  ut  the  pari, 
where  lim>i''  is  apt  to  collect,  so  that  it  can  be  let  o*f 
from  timo  10  tiu.o  as  it  accumulator. 

Tho  quantity  of  gas  ^.'har^^ed  for  by  gas  cuiiipanies 
was  at  one  time  regulated  by  the  number  and  kind  of 
burners  employed,  and  the 
time  they  'vcre  allowed  to 
liini ;  but  this  waa  evcrj'- 
where  foLud  to  lie  a  most 
t  X  uiicertiii'i  and  unsatis'i^"- 
Y  tory  metno.l  of  guessing  the 
consumption  by  any  indi- 
I  vidual.  It  is  now  obviated 
dy'  /;  by  tiie  use  of  a  very  simple 
/'  arid  ingenious  instrumeiit 
ir.venttd  by  Mr  Clegg,  and 
subsequently  improved  by 
Mr  Crosby;  it  i-:  called 
tho  (/(U-D'cter,  asid  msists 
<>C  a  hollow  <itm  of  irot,  coijf aining  an  inner  cylin<l(  r  or 
iru'i),  JO  const ru.tvjcl,  that  thv-  gas  passing  through  it, 
l»y  ih'i  i.reusurc  it  recoives  iic  the  i^ati-work,  causes  it 
««« 


to  Tevolve  on  an  axis  ;  each  revolution  sllowv  a  known 
quantity  of  gas  to  pass  through  the  water,  witJl 
which  the  outer  vessel  is  partially  filled,  to  the  exit' 
pipe,  and  as  the  revolutions  are  registered  by  vheol>' 
work  and  an  index,  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed  is 
indicated  with  considerable  accuracy.  It  is  usually 
examined  quarterly  by  a  person  employed  by  tho 
gas  company,  who  charges  the  consumer  according  to 
the  quantity  indicated.  Various  improvements  have 
recently  been  effected  in  the  common  meter,  ohiefly 
with  a  view  to  prevent  fraudulent  consumers  from  tara- 
perhig  with  the  apparatus,  in  order  to  make  the  gas 
pass  without  marking  register. 

The  rate  at  wi>ich  ga«  escapes  from  an  open  burner 
is  determined,  ntid  to  a  certain  extent  regulated,  by  the 
pressure  applied  to  it  at  the  gas-work.  This  is  increased 
or  diminished  by  the  application  of  weights  tc  the 
counterpoise  of  the  gasometer,  and  is  measured  by  the 
elevation  of  a  column  of  water  in  a,  bent  glass  tube. 
The  usual  pressure  is  about  one  inch  of  water  above 
tho  atmosrheric  pressure.  By  the  experiments  of 
Messrs  .'.  i\Iilne  and  Son,  Edinburgh,  't  appears  that 
e^  nry  s  (dition  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  pressuie 
causes  an  extra  expenditure  equal  to  about  fourteen 
per  cent.,  and  variations  to  a  much  greater  amount  thau 
this  are  not  unfrequent.  It  is  of  usual  occurrence,  for 
instance,  in  the  vicinity  of  large  manufactories,  when 
their  lights  are  extinguii'hed  ;  and  though  attention  is 
usually  pa;  1  to  this  at  the  gas-work,  it  is  impossible  so 
accurately'  t^  regulate  the  pressure  according  to  the 
quantity  of  g.^^  .aquired  by  any  particular  main,  as  to 
obviate  all  loss  or  inconvenience  from  this  cause. 

An  incr-ease  of  expenditure  is  also  experienced  in  the 
lights  that  remaui  burning.  When  other  lights  in  the 
same  premises  have  been  put  out,  the  gas  that  supplied 
these  burners  increases  the  pressui-c  in  the  pipes,  and 
is  diffused  over  tho  other  lights  in  the  premises;  and  if 
not  checked,  there  will  be  comparatively  little  reduc- 
tion in  the  expenditure,  although  one-fifth  of  the  lights 
are  extinguished.  To  obviate  these  inconveniences, 
instruments  called  goveiiiors  or  regulator/  have  been 
constructed ;  some  operating  as  permanent  escapes,  and 
others  opening  and  contracting  by  means  of  springs  and 
levers  acted  upon  by  the  current  of  gas.  The  following 
woodcut  represents  a  regulator  invent- 
ed by  Messrs  J.  Milne  and  Son,  whicli 
has  been  found  to  answer  well  in  tlu- 
premises  where  this  sheet  is  printed. 
It  can  be  readily  placed  upon  any  ser- 
vice-pipe, ar'.d  being  adjusted  to  the 
pressure  rem'ircd,  it  gives  a  regular 
flame  and  oxiKiiiditure  of  gas,  notwith- 
standing any  varirttion  of  prcjsure  in  the 
main.  '  It  is  a  very  general  eonijilaint 
iti  cotton-mills,  that  the  light  in  the 
under  floor  is  deficient,  while  at  the 
upper  doors  there  is  a  greater  supply  of 
gas  than  is  neceiwary.  This  inconvenience  arises  from  the 
upper  floors  bc-ng  subject  to  loss  atmospheric  pressure 
than  the  under  one,  every  additional  rise  often  feet  mak- 
ing a  difference  on  the  pressure  of  about  i'),th  of  an  incii. 
.Suppose  a  mill  of  six  floora  is  supplied  from  the  gas 
mains  at  a  pressure  oi'  .gthtt,  and  that  the  difference  of 
altitude  between  the  li.ghest  and  lowest  lights  is  eaual  to 
fifty  feet,  the  gas  in  the  highest  or  sixth  floor  will  istue 
from  the  burners  at  a  pressure  of  \  ^ths,  the  fifth  fl.  or 
at  jgths,  the  fourth  ut  i-oths,  and  li'>  en.  To  gain  full 
advantage  in  this  uise  from  the  regulator,  one  should 
be  placeil  in  each  floor;  and  in  this  manner  n  regu- 
lator placed  in  the  top  or  sixtli  floor,  and  adjusted  to 
f'tithe  of  an  ini.l'.  |;rc8»ure,  will  send  the  surplus  pres- 
sure of  v^ijtht'  to  the  floor  below  ;  another  regulator 
placed  iu  the  fifth  floor,  also  set  to  I'oths,  ^11  send  the 
aurplus  pressure  of  .'./lis  down  to  the  fourth  floor;  a 
regulator  op  the  fourth  floor  will  send  th*;  surplus 
yVths  to  the  third  floor;  and  the  regulator  hi  it  v.'ill 
send  its  surplus  y-nths  to  the  wcond  floor.  Between 
that  floor  iind  the  ground,  the  fall  being  ten  feet,  the 
reniaiuiug  suipluH  of  ^'jth  is  lost;  and  thus  a  uuifovni 
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jMWtito  of  t^ths  will  be  established  over  the  whole 
Inillding;  and  to  prevent  any  inequality  from  outward 
pressure,  a  regulator  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  ground- 
tloor  also.' 

'■llimll^  Hi     1  Burning  QfOas. 

'  Wlken  Mal-gaa  is  burning,  it  combines  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  from  10  to  12  times  its  bulk  of  common  air,  or 
eren  more,  the  quantity  varying  according  to  the 
quality  oi'  the  gM.  By  this  combination,  which  in  fact 
constitutes  combustion,  watery  vapour  and  carbonic 
acid  are  formed — the  former  being  composed  of  all  the 
hydrogen  of  tli3  gas,  with  U  times  its  weight  of  oxygen, 
the  latter  consisting  of  nil  the  ch?.rcoal,  united  with 
oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  IG  by  weight.  These 
products,  which  are  similar  to  iLae  from  a  candle  or 
lamp,  mingl?  with  the  air  of  the  apart:!ient,  and  are 
removed  with  it  in  the  course  of  oi'dinary  <'<?ntilntion. 
In  some  circumstances,  the  watery  vapour  is  condensed 
on  the  windows;  ai<d  in  street-lamps  it  may  be  seen, 
when  the  weather  is  cold,  bedewing  the  inside  of  the 
globes,  and  even  collecting  ii\  considerable  quantity  at 
the  bottom.  The  carbonic  acid  is  not  Tuiuoved  in  the 
snnie  manner  by  condensation,  and  it  may  accumulate 
to  a  hurtful  extent ;  this  can  only  happen,  however, 
whore  ventilation  is  peculiarly  defective,  and  the  remedy 
is  suihcientiy  apparent.  When  the  carbon  is  not  all 
consumed,  it  flies  otf  in  smoke — an  occurrence  which 
should  be  guarded  against,  nut  only  on  account  of  its 
ofiensive  qualities,  but  also  from  the  great  loss  of  light 
in  proportion  to  the  gas  expended,  which  it  invariably 
indicates. 

The  emission  of  light,  though  usually  an  effect  of 
combustion,  is  yet  a  different  phenomenon.  Many  sub- 
etanccs,  ns  already  stated,  are  incapable  of  buniing,  and 
yet  emit  the  most  brilliant  light  when  they  are  intensely 
heated.  Gases  possess  tliis  quality  in  a  very  feeble 
degree.  Air,  indeed,  may  be  so  hot  tlmt  a  solid  body 
becomes  luminous  in  it,  while  it  gives  off  no  light  of 
itself.  The  temperature  at  which  S'>lid3  begin  to  emit 
light  is  about  800"  of  Fahrenheit  ;  tliey  are  then 
incandescent,  or  red  hot ;  and  if  the  temperature  be 
increased,  they  become  more  ami  moie  luminous,  until, 
at  4000°  or  5000%  they  are  so  brilliant,  that  the  eye 
cannot  look  on  them  without  pain. 

The  lime-ball-light  is  an  example  of  thi!<  fact ;  it 
gives  an  intense  light  without  being  itself  burnt.  Pure 
hydrogen  burns  with  a  pale  bluish  tii.me ;  and  coal- 
gas,  when  made  to  bum  without  depositing  its  cLar- 
coal,  by  reducing  the  flame  to  a  speck,  or  by  provioasl;- 
mixing  it  with  common  air,  gives  also  a  feeble  blue 
light.  The  light  from  coal-gas,  then,  actually  comes 
not  from  the  gas  itself  as  gas,  but  from  the  particles  of 
char'ioal  which  arc  separated  from  their  gaseous  com- 
bination by  the  incipient  combustion :  they  exist  .as 
solid  charcoal  in  the  flame,  and  being  heated  ))y  it  to 
intensity,  they  are  highly  incandescent. 

The  presence  of  charcoal  iu  a  free  state  can  be 
detected  in  a  gas  or  candle  flame  by  the  very  simple 
experiment  <>(  introducing  the  edge  of  a  white  plate 
into  it ;  at  tiic  lowest  part  of  the  flame,  wlipve  it  is 
still  blue,  the  plate  is  not  atfected — the  charcoal  .^  not 
yet  deposited ;  the  same  happens  at  the  top  of  the 
flame,  the  charcoal  being  now  burnt ;  but  in  the 
middle,  at  thai;  part  whence  the  light  is  seen  to  be 
chiefly  emitted,  the  plate  is  instantly  coated  witli  pure 
carbon. 

It  wii'  now  bo  understood  that  the  manner  in  which 
goa  is  biirut  may  a''tually  hove  an  efl'ect  upon  the 
amount  of  light  derivable  from  a  given  quantity,  the 
wndition  for  (obtaining  the  largest  amount  being,  that 
the  i;harcoal  deposited  in  the  flame  shall  be  heated  to 
the  greatest  possible  intensity.  This  condition  is  very 
differently  attained  by  the  ditterent  burners  in  common 
use.  It  is  found  by  experiment,  that  when  an  argand 
burner  is  constructed  with  holes  of  a  proper  size,  and 
of  a  proper  distance  from  «a»-h  other,  with  an  internal 
tube  so  proportioned  as  to  adt>'  t  the  exact  quantity  of 
»ir  necessary  for  the  perfect  cuusumption  of  the  gas,  it 


gives  mor**  light  than  can  bo  obtained  from_  the 
quantity  u!  gas  by  any  other  method  of  burring. 

In  tb'e  argand,  the  flame  is  steadied  and  the  current 
of  air  increased  by  the  use  of  a  glass  chimney,  which 
sensibly  diminishes  the  size  of  the  flame,  at  the  sa'up 
time  increaring  its  brilliancy.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  improve  this  burner  by  heating  the  air  with  which 
it  is  supplied  by  means  of  a  double  chimney,  the  outer 
glass  being  so  constructed  that  the  air  must  descend 
between  it  and  the  inner  glass  before  It  arrives  at  the 
burner;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  a  saving  of  gas  to 
the  extent  of  20  per  ceni.  may  be  effected  in  this  man- 
ner. This  assertion  has,  however,  been  contradicted 
by  other  experimentens;  and  certainly  the  plan  has  not_ 
been  a'lopted  into  common  use. 

The  proper  size  of  the  holes  for  an  argand  burner, 
and  the  length  of  flame  which  gives  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  light,  have  been  experimentally  determined 
by  various  individuals.  Drs  Jhristison  and  Turner 
state,  that  the  diameter  which  appeared  to  answer  best 
fjr  c(  til-gas  of  the  specific  gravity  "6,  when  the  holes 
ore  teu  in  a  circle  of  three-tenths  of  an  inch  radius, 
was  a  thirty-second  of  an  inch;  the  distance  between 
the  holes  should  be  about  one-seventh  of  an  inch.  A 
series  of  experiments,  by  the  same  individuals,  on  the 
relative  amount  of  light  from  flames  of  different  lengths 
in  an  argand  burner,  show  that  the  light  is  increased 
about  six  times  for  the  same  expenditure  by  raising 
the  flame  from  half  an  inch  to  three  or  four  inches; 
but  beyond  this  height  the  gain  was  comparatively 
little  in  the  burners  experimented  on. 

Other  burners  in  common  use  are  known  by  the 
names — single  jet,  cockspur,  union-jet  or  fan,  fish-tail, 
and  bat-wing.  In  the  single  jet,  the  gas  issues  from  a 
single  apertuie;  in  the  cockspur  (a),  from  three  aper- 
tures, as  shown  in  the  figure;  in  the  union-jet  (i),  from 
a  series  of  small  holes,  so  that  all  the  jets  may  unito 
laterally;  in  the  bat- wing  (c),  from  a  slit  instead  of  a 


series  of  holes;  in  the  fish-tail,  by  making  two  jets 
cross  each  other,  and  yet  issue  from  the  same  hole;  and 
in  tbe  argand  {d),  from  a  circle  of  small  holes,  the 
centre  of  which  is  an  open  space  for  the  admission  of 
air.  'Die  relative  quantity  of  lii;ht  which  they  yield 
from  the  combustion  of  similar  quantities  of  gas  is  thus 
given  by  Ur  I'jfe  :  namely,  single  jet,  100;  fish-tail,  140; 
bat-wing,  160;  argand,  180. 

Those  burners  are  commonly  used  in  street-lamps, 
and  tLsy  are  convenient  in  some  circumstances ;  for 
instance,  in  small  apartments  where  less  light  is  re- 
quired than  is  ^'iven  by  an  argand  burning  at  its  full 
height — namely,  three  or  four  inches ;  and  it  should 
be  distinctly  known,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  light 
is  only  obtained  from  any  given  quantity  of  gof  by 
burning  it  iu  this  manner. 

The  single  jet  burners,  with  an  aperture  from  a 
twenty-eighth  to  a  thirty-sixth  of  an  inch,  give  most 
light  iu  proportion  to  the  gis  burnt  when  the  flame  is 
five  inches  in  height.  In  the  experiments  of  Drs  Chris- 
tison  and  Turner,  they  found  that  in  the  case  of  coal- 
gas  of  specific  gravity  "SO'^,  while  the  lights  emitted 
from  a  two-inch  and  five-inch  flame  were  us  556  to 
1978,  the  corresponding  expenditures  were  to  each  other 
as  605  to  1437.  Hence  the  ratio  of  the  lights  in  refer- 
ence to  the  expenditure  was  as  100  to  150. 

If  the  flame  smokes  in  an  argand,  it  is  evident  that 
some  adjustment  is  necessary,  and  the  gas  should  either 
be  lowered  or  the  chimney  contracted,  until  it  gives  a 
clear  cylindrical  flame  of  three  or  four  inches  in  height. 
In  the  fish-tail  burner,  if  the  flame  flares,  or  mckes  a 
noise  in  burning,  the  gas  should  also  be  loweied;  but 
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to  diminish  either  much  below  these  pointi,  doet  not 
effect  »  laTing  of  g«i  in  proportion  to  the  diminution 
of  light.  Henoe  the  important  conclusion,  that  it  is 
more  economical  when  the  light  is  too  strong  to  procure 
a  smaller  kind  of  burner,  or  where  several  lights  are 
uied,  to  put  out  some  of  them  altogether,  than  to  lower 
the  flame  in  the  whole. 

Various  calculations  of  the  relatire  expense  of  gas- 
lixht,  compared  with  other  lights,  have  been  made. 
Thus  when  tallow  candles  are  Sd.  per  lb.,  wax  candles 
three  times  the  price  of  tallow,  tram  oil  2s.  per  gallon, 
amd  coal-gas  9s.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  it  is  computed 
that  the  relative  expense  will  be  as  under — namely. 


Wax, 

Tallow, 


100 


Oil, 
Coal-gas, 


In  a  recent  paper  by  Dr  Fyfe,  the  relative  expense  is 
computed  as  follows: — Gas  giving  12  per  cent,  con- 
densation with  chlorine — that  is,  containing  12  per 
cent,  olefiant  gas,  at  8s.  6d,  per  1000  cubic  feet — being 
1,  the  expense  of  wax-light  of  equal  quantity  will  be 
about  14 ;  sperm-oil,  8  ;  tallow  candles,  7^ ;  rectified 
whale-oil,  5 ;  common  train-oil,  in  an  improved  descrip- 
tion of  burner,  2. 

Manv  individuals,  who  complain  that  the  adoption 
of  gas-light  has  proved  no  saving  to  them,  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  above  statements.  They  will  £nd,  how- 
.:<r<^r,  on  examination,  that  they  now  light  up  their 
h ruses  far  more  brilliantly  than  they  were  accustomed 
to  do  when  candles  or  oil-lamps  were  in  use,  and  that 
their  equal  expenditure  is  thus  accounted  for. 

In  addition  to  its  greater  economy,  gas-light  may  also 
be  pronounced  safer  than  any  other  ordinary  light.  It 
produces  no  sparks,  it  cannot  bo  carelessly  placed  in 
contact  with  bed-curtains  or  substances  easily  ignited, 
and  it  requires  scarcely  any  attention.  It  may  be 
turned  down  in  an  instant  to  the  most  minute  speck  of 
'.  ■  "10,  ready  to  be  restored,  when  necessary,  by  the 
pie  turning  of  the  stopcock;  and  even  when  it 
escapes  by  the  careleasness  of  an  attendant,  or  a  defect 
in  the  fittings,  it  at  once  indicates  the  accident  to  the 
whole  household  by  the  disagreeable  smell  which  )', 
occasions.  From  the  largo  quantity  which  must  be 
mixed  with  air  before  it  becomes  explosive,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  this  accident  could  occur  in  any 
ordinary  apartment,  even  if  the  gas  were  allowed  to 
escape  on  purpose  And  aa  its  smell  so  well  indicates 
its  presence  in  cellars,  or  other  confined  situations, 
where  it  may  have  escaped  in  quantitj^  from  the  acci- 
dental breaking  or  leakage  of  a  pipe,  it  is  only  by  the 
grossest  carelessness  or  ignorance  that  a  light  will  he 
approached  to  it  before  it  has  been  allowed  to  escape 
by  the  free  admission  of  air.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
the  bursting  of  a  pipe  or  the  blov  ing  up  of  a  gasometer. 
A  gas  pipe  may  bo  broken,  as  any  other  pipe,  by  acci- 
dent ;  and  if  a  leaky  gasometer  is  covered  over  by  u 
building,  an  explosion  may  then  take  place  ;  but  thes;? 
are  accidents  which  can  very  rarely  occur,  and  they  do 
not  concern  in  any  way  the  ordinary  consumer  of  g»«. 

Bitde  Light. — We  have  now  to  notice  a  compara- 
tively recent  n.«thod  of  using  coal-''.v8,  invented  by  Mr 
Goldawoithy  (iuniey,  aiul  called  v^b  '  Bude  Light,' 
from  the  name  of  his  residen-ie  in  Cornwall,  where  it 
first  became  known  to  him.  In  1823,  Mr  (iumey  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  elements  of  chemical  science,  in 
which  he  described  the  powerful  light  produced  from 
lime  by  the  action  of  the  mixed  gases.  This  lifrht, 
al/out  seven  years  ftfterwards,  wuh  employed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Drumuiond  on  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of 
Ireland,  in  consequence  of  which  it  took  the  name  of 
the  '  Onimnioiid  Light.'  A  committee  of  the  House  of 
Comiuo'is  ou  lighthouses,  in  UVM,  recommended  the 
iime-iij'ht  to  be  fXjKJrimetited  on,  with  a  view  to  re- 
move ( he  practical  difficulties  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, aid  adapting  it  for  lighthouse  illuniii  ation.  In 
conseqi  ence  of  Mr  Gumey  having  first  announced  the 
discove  y  of  the  light,  he  was  recommended  by  the 
commit  ec  to  the  Trinity  House  to  carry  out  tiie  expe- 
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riment.    In  the  coursa  of  his  •ngag«ment  in  this  ofiice, 
he  discovered  the  present  light,  whinh  he  considered 
better  for  lighthouse  purposes,  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned, called  the  Bude  Light.    This  light  is  produced 
by  introducing  oxygen  gas  in  the  interior  of  the  fiaine 
of  a  lamp.    An  ordinary  fl<ime  is  hollow,  the  exterior 
part  being  only  ignited  by  the  atmosphere;  the  inte- 
rior part  is  unbunit,  containing  the  vapour  of  oil  and 
carburetted  hydrogen;  and  the  burning  of  this  unused 
interior  vapour,  as  quickly  as  it  is  distilled,  by  the 
admission  of  oxygen,  forms  the  principle  of  the  Bude 
Light.    As  soon  as  a  small  tube,  conveying  a  stream  of 
oxygen,  is  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  flame,  the 
light  is  immediately  increased  in  its  intensity.     Since 
this  valuable  discovery  was  made,   Mr  Gumey  has 
effected  various  alterations  and  impiovements  ou  the 
light.    Formerly  he  used  oil,  but  now  he  employs  com> 
roon  street  gas.    This  gas,  however,  is  made  to  pass 
through  a  box  containing  naphtha,  which  naphtha- 
lises  it,  and  renders  it  equal  to  the  best  oil,  without  the 
trauble  of  wicks.    The  London  street  gas,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain,  is  of  bad  quality,  and  is  improved  by  the 
vapour  of  naphtha.    The  Edinburgh  gas  being  much 
superior  to  it,  would  not  require  any  such  assistance. 
The  apparatus  for  supplying  the  oxygen  to  the  light, 
as  used  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  placed  in  a  vault 
beneath.    It  consists  of  two  iron  retorts  built  ever 
a  fuma<^e,  and  in  these  is  put  a  certain  quantity  of 
oxide  of  manganese,  from  which  oxygen  is  evolved, 
and   led   away   i'j   pipes  to  a  gasometer;   from  the 
gasometer  smuli  pipes  proceed  to  the  burners  in  the 
House,  each  conducting  a  stream  of  oxygen  into  the 
heart  of  the  flame.     The  light  so  produced  is  most 
intense  in  brilliancy,  but  S«  Hoftened  by  the  interven- 
tion of  ground  glass,  and  illuminates  with  a  powerful 
effect  the  whole  interior  of  the  apartment.     A  more 
perfect  substitute,  in  every  respeOt,  for  daylight,  could 
not  be  found.    The  flaine  l)eing  supplied  freely  with 
oxygen,  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air  is  abstracteil  or  consumed,  and  all  offensive  heated 
air  from  the  combustion  is  carried  off  by  a  small  tube. 
Before  the   introduction   of  this  beautiful  light,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  illuminated  with  240  wax 
candled,  dispersed  about  in  different  parts — a  method 
of  lighting  which  Sir  David  Brewster  has  described  '  as 
most  absurd,  and  such  as  no  person  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  physiological  action  of  light  ou  the  retina,  and 
the  principles  of  its  distribution,  could  have  adopted.' 
Dr  Ure,  on  being  examined  by  the  committee  of  mem- 
bers respecting  the  power  of  the  Bude  Light,  previous 
to  the  substitution  of  gas  for  oil,  observed—'  I  inade 
experiments  upon  it  very  carefully  in  my  own  house 
last   night,   and  compared    its    relative   ilhnninative 
powew  with   argand   lampn   and    candles  with   great 
pains,  both  'jy  the  method  of  shadows,  and  also  by  Mr 
Wheatston.j'a  photometer.     Mr  (Juniey's  larger  Rude 
lamp,  furnished  with  a  wick  of  five-eighths  of  an  iiicii, 
but  emitting  a  white  flame  of  only  three-eighths  in 
diameter,  was  found  to  afford  thirty  times  more  light 
than  a  wax  candle,  and  nearly  three  times  more  light 
than  the  sta.idard  ilamo  of  the  mechanical  lamp,  which 
was  equal  to  from  ten  to  eleven  candles.     Secondly, 
Mr  Gumey's  smaller  Bude  burner,  with  ;i  flame  oiie- 
qunrter  of  an  inch,  was  found  by  the  pame  methods 
to     Tord  a  light  eighteen  to  twenty  times  greater  than 
a  wax  candle.' 

The  adoption  of  the  Bude  Liglit  in  tho  House  of 
Commons,  as  now  improved  and  siiiinlified  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  gas  for  oil,  has  coiupleloly  set  at  rest  all 
theoretic  speculations  on  the  subject.  The  light  is 
not  only  by  far  the  most  briili""*,  without  Uit^trest  to 
the  eye,  but  is  cheaper  by  two-tiiirds  than  the  ild  wiix- 
candle  plan  of  illumination.  Mc  believe  the  expentte 
ol'usirg  the  Budo  Light,  in  which  naphtha  is  requin'il, 
is  about  twelve  times  greater  than  th.  '  of  coninion 
London  gas,  sixes  of  flame  being  equal;  but  that  as  the 
Bude  flame  gave  twelve  times  more  light,  the  oxpeiisc 
was  in  reality  the  same,  without  the  inconvenience  "I' 
many  biimeni,  and  a  gien',  consumption  of  air.     The 
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property  of  giving  little  heat,  in  compaHion  to  what  ii 
produced  by  common  gas,  is  in  itseli  of  ereat  import- 
ance. Another  useful  property  is,  that  the  light  may 
be  varied  in  tone,  from  the  most  perfect  white,  down  to 
the  red  ray,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  oxygen. 


Inconveniences  from  Artificial  Light. 

We  have  now  briefly  to  notice  certain  inconveniences 
occasionally  attending  the  emplovmeut  of  gas,  as  well 
as  every  other  kind  of  artificial  light  in  common  use. 
There  are,  in  the  first  place,  headache,  giddiness,  and 
other  unpleasant  symptoms,  which  are  sometimes  com- 
plained of  in  small  or  ill-ventilated  apartments  where 
gas  is  burned.  These  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
eat  and  carljnic  acid  produced  dunng  the  combustion 
of  the  gas,  although  they  also  depend  to  some  extent 
upon  similar  changes  cfiected  on  the  air  of  the  room  l^' 
respiration,  and  would  occur  even  to  a  greater  degree 
were  common  oil  or  candles  employed,  so  as  to  give  an 
equal  amount  of  light.  The  remedy  for  these  evils  is 
simply  ventitation.  The  other  inconvenience  is  of  a 
more  insidious  nature,  and  may  be  ultimately  attended 
with  serious  consequences ;  we  allude  to  the  injurious 
efiect  of  artificial  light  upon  the  organ  of  vision. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  eyes  become  fatigued  and 
painful,  and  are  actually  weakened  for  a  time,  bv  expo- 
sure to  any  object  strongly  illuminated.  This  may 
be  proved  by  reading  even  for  a  few  minutes  with  one 
eye  tied  up,  and  then  comparing  the  power  of  vision  of 
this  eye  with  the  other.  It  is  also  remarkable  that, 
although  illumination  by  artificial  means  be  much  less 
brilliant  than  daylight,  its  weakening  efiect  upon  the 
eye  is  perceived  in  a  greater  degree.  For  example,  i';t 
the  same  axperiineiit  be  repeated  by  caiulle  or  gas- 
light. The  exposed  eye  will  bo  found  now  to  be  more 
weak  than  in  the  I'  mer  case.  The  sensibility  of  its 
nervous  stni'  re  in  these  circumstances  is  actually 
impaired  for  a  time,  and  requires  a  short  period  of  rest 
to  restore  its  power.  If  the  eyes  be  habitually  exposed 
to  this  stimulus  for  long  periods  without  rest,  as  is 
oilen  the  case  with  literary  ision  and  others,  who  work 
to  late  hours  with  artificial  light,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  permanent  weakness  of  the  eyejight  may  be  occa- 
sioned, which  may  even  terminate  in  the  destruction  of 
the  sensibility  of  the  eye — a  disease  known  by  th"?  term 
amaurosis,  or  ner\'ou8  blindness. 

The  first  intimations  of  these  injurious  effects  ara 
usually  a  sensation  of  heat  and  soreness  of  the  eyelids, 
and  pain  of  the  eyeball,  particularly  at  night,  when 
artificial  light  is  used;  in  some  cases  there  is  an  unusual 
der  rec  of  irritability  of  the  eyes,  followed  by  flashes  of 
light  when  they  are  touched,  or  specks  floating  before 
them,  and  ultimately  dimness  of  vision,  so  that  a 
stronger  and  stronger  lirht  is  required.  These  symp- 
toms may  arise  from  oiher  causes;  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  often  produced  or  augmented  by  the 
injudicious  use  of  strong  artificial  light,  when  minute 
objects  arc  contemplated.  Happily,  they  may  be  ob- 
viated to  a  great  degree  without  difficulty.  To  eflfect 
this,  the  eyes  phoi'ld  in  the  first  place  be  protected 
froii!  tho  direct  rays  of  tlie  light  itself,  not  only  by 
raising  it  above  the  object  out  of  the  line  of  the  eye, 
but  also  by  the  use  of  a  Ehade  placed  upon  it,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  rays  IVoni  falling  upon  the  face  ;  a  minute 
object  is  now  seen  mort;  distinctly  than  before,  even 
with  a  less  amount  of  illumination. 

There  is  another  method  which  may  be  adop  ed,  and 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  equally  simple,  "^hough 
more  philosophical.  It  is  derived  from  the  exa  uuia- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  light,  and  of  the  difference  be,  ween 
daylight  and  that  which  is  obtained  from  combustion. 
Sir  Isao";  Newton  made  the  discovery,  that  light  was 
not  simple,  but  a  compound  of  seven  different  coloured 
rays,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  rainbow.  More  recent 
discoveries  have  reduced  the  number  of  simple  rays  to 
three — red,  yellov,-,  and  blue — which  exist  in  daylight 
in  the  following  proportions  ;  namely,  red  5,  yellow  3, 
bine  8.    In  artificial  light  the  proportions  are  different, 


yellow  and  red  preponderating  to  ft  great  degree.  Ex< 
periment  proves  that  each  of  those  rays  can  act  lepa- 
ratelv  upon  the  eye.  For  example,  if  the  red  ray  oulv 
^e  admitted  into  it,  as  by  looking  at  the  sun  through 
red  glass,  the  nervous  structure  of  tho  eye  is  for  » 
time  weakened  to  the  stimulus  of  red  ;  and  when  the 
uncovered  eye  is  now  tunied  to  a  white  object,  the  other 
rays  only  are  seen — namely,  the  yellow  and  blue,  giving 
it  a  greenish  tinge.  If  again  the  sun  be  looked  at 
through  a  green  glass,  a  white  object  seen  immediately 
after  will  appear  to  be  red,  tho  eye  being  insensible  to 
the  complementary  colours,  yellow  and  blue.  For  a 
similar  reason,  when  the  eye,  passing  suddenly  from 
daylight,  views  objects  by  means  of  a  candle  or  gas 
flame,  they  appear  of  a  yellowish  hue;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, passing  from  artificial  light  into  day,  the  whole 
prospect  has  a  blue  or  purplish  aspect. 

It  is  also  proved  by  experiment  that  the  red  and 
yellow  rays  have  a  more  weakening  efiect  upon  the  eye 
than  blue ;  hence,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  more  inju- 
rious efiect  of  artificial  light,  which,  as  already  stated, 
contains  these  rays  in  excess.  This  foot  at  once  sug- 
gests a  method  of  obviating  the  bad  effects  of  gas  or 
candle  light,  which  is  either  to  make  it  pass  through 
a  blue  glass  shade,  so  as  to  obstruct  a  portion  of  the 
red  and  yellow  rays,  or  to  reflect  down  blue  rays  by 
phvcing  a  blue  reflector  above  the  light ;  in  this  man- 
ner tho  quality  of  artificial  light  is  made  more  nearly 
to  approach  to  that  of  the  sun,  and  objects  are  seen  by 
it  ot  a  purer  white,  and  agreeably  cool  and  refreshing 
to  the  eye. 


VENTILATION. 

In  a  subsequent  article  on  tho  Preservation  oi 
Hb.vh'h,  the  necessity  of  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air 
for  that  object  will  be  so  fully  explained,  that  on  this 
occasion  little  more  than  an  allusion  to  the  subject  is 
required.    Each  human  being  consumes  the  oxygen  of 
the  sixth  of  a  cubic  foot  per  minute,  replacing  it  from 
his  lungs  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  substance  which  can- 
not be  inhaled  again  without  injury.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity for  a  constant  change  of  the  atmospheric  contents 
of  any  ■  jm  in  which  human  beings  are  placed — and 
the  same  law  holds  with  regard  to  all   the  warm- 
blooded animals.     In  an  ordinary  apartment  heated 
by  a  common  open  fire,  there  is  on  imperfect  kind  of 
ventilation  alwaya  going  on  by  means  of  the  fire,  which 
draws  in  through  the  door,  windows,  and  other  aper- 
tures, fresh  air  to  supply  that  consumed  by  itself,  or 
which  the  chimney-draught  otherwise  carries  oft".    This 
is  imperfect,  in  as  far  as  the  draught  may  only  clear 
a  certain  space  near  the  bottom  of  the  room  between 
the  door  or  v.lndow-  and  the  fireplace,  and  because 
it  may  over-rarefy  the  air  of  the  room  in  instancem 
where  tiie  ai)crt;\res  are  usually  well  closed  up  ;  also, 
in  OS  far  as  it  only  operates  when  there  is  a  fire,  and 
therefore  not  in  the  summer  tin,.".     It  therelore  be- 
comes desirable  that  a  regulated  mode  of  ventilation, 
calculated  to  be  thoroughly  and  at  all  times  effectual, 
should  be  applied  to  ordinary  apartments.     It  is  not 
less  necessary  that  churches,    court-rooms,  theatres, 
and  all  large  halls  in  which  great  numbers  of  persons 
assemble,  should  be  subjected  to  »  mod*  of  ventilntion 
regular,  certain,  and  complete.     Nor  is  it  unworthy  of 
notice  that  a  regular  means  of  ventilation  is  also  re- 
quired in  stables,  cow-houses,  and  other  places  where 
valuable  animals  are  kept. 

Ventilation  by  Apertures  ir.  Ceilings  and  Fluex  in  Walls. 

The  Bimplest  and  perha])s  the  earliest  expedient 
for  ventilation  was  one  iormerly  much  employed  in 
churches  and  other  places  nf  assembly.  It  consisted 
merely  in  a  round  hole  of  considerable  size  opened  in 
the  ceiling,  and  communicp.tiug  with  the  outer  air  by  a 
tube  or  trunk,  having  a  cap  over  the  top  to  keep  Jut 
rain.  Tho  expired  air  of  the  assemblage,  by  vu-tue  of 
its  greater  ra'  '.ty,  of  course  ascends  to  the  ceiling,  tnd 
tends  to  find  its  way  out  by  this  aperture ;  but  it  does 
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not  pM«  furlh  eitbtr  rapidly  or  with  oartainty,  and  the 
plan  is  therefore  to  b«  vouudered  ai  d«fecti?o. 

The  plaa  adopted  for  carrvinff  off  uied  air  in  the 
Derby  lufirmary,  and  other  buildings  warmod  by  Mr 
Strutt's  plani  appears  strLkioglv  inferior  in  elficiency 
to  the  expedients  for  heating.  The  whole  arrangement 
consisted  in  a  flue  from  eaoh  room,  terminating  in  the 
space  under  the  roof,  through  which  was  a  passage  to 
toe  outer  air,  protected  by  a  turn-cap.  There  cannot 
be,  we  apprehend,  any  certainty  that  such  flues  will  act 
for  the  removal  of  used  air. 

Sir  John  llobison  exeniplified  Mr  Strutt's  plans  in 
his  house  in  Randolph  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  with  an 
ingenious  improvement  upon  the  ventilation  flues. 
Having  small  fires  in  each  room — for  the  purpose, 
mainly,  of  drawing  the  warmed  air  from  its  reservoir, 
the  well  of  the  staircase,  into  each  apartment — he 
passed  the  ventilation  fluea  close  beside  the  ordinary 
unoke  chimneys.  The  consequence  was,  that  tlie  heat 
ni  the  smoke  chimney  was  imparted  to  the  ventilation 
flue,  an  upward  current  established,  and  ventilation 
proceeded  with  certainty.  This  is  a  mode  of  ventila- 
tion which  may  be  advantageously  adopted  in  now 
housej,  but  could  not  easily  be  applied  to  those  already 
built.  In  the  instance  above,  the  air  of  each  apart- 
ment reached  the  ventilat  \  flue  through  a  slit  masked 
by  the  stucco-work  upon  tlu  filing. 

In  many  coses  it  may  be  found  expedient  to  adopt 
a  simple  mode  of  ventilation  which  was  suggested  by 
Dr  Arnott,  and  applied  in  Buckingham  Palace,  An 
aperture  of  from  four  to  six  inches  is  cut  in  the  wall 
over  the  chimney,  as  near  to  the  ceiling  of  tho  apart- 
ment OS  may  be  convenient.  Into  this  is  Atted  a  short 
metal  tube,  having  a  valve  suspended  at  tho  extremity 
next  to  the  apartment,  and  capable  of  opening  inward 
to  the  chimney,  but  not  in  the  other  direction,  by  which 
means  a  return  of  smoke  is  prevented.  This  simple 
apparatus  may  be  painted,  or  otherwise  made  orna- 
mental. It  operates  by  virtue  of  the  draught  in  the 
chimney.  Whenever  that  is  active  from  the  presence 
of  a  fire,  the  valve  is  seen  to  open  inwards,  and  a 
stream  of  air  from  the  top  of  the  apartment  posses 
through  into  the  chimney,  and  is  carried  otf.  The  ope- 
ration is  precisely  equivalent  to  the  stream  of  air  always 
pasning  into  a  chimney  between  the  tire  and  the  mantel  ■ 
piece,  but  has  tho  great  8ut>eriority  of  draining  off  the 
most  impure  air  in  the  room. 

The  Ventilating  Fan  and  Pump. 

This  is  a  piece  of  mechanism  which  has  for  many 
years  been  used  in  factories,  to  which  it  is  particularly 
applicable,  from  the  readiness  with  which  a  mechanic 
power  to  keep  it  in  motion  can  be  ubtained  from  the 
steam-engine.  It  is  placed  nt  the  top  of  a  flue,  into 
which  branches  from  all  parts  of  the  establishment 
proceed.  Consisting  simply  of  what  its  name  imports, 
it  only  requires  to  be  set  in  motion  in  order  to  draw 
off  the  air  from  every  apartment  cunununicating  with 
it.  Ur  Ure  calculates  that  a  steam-en^'ine  of  one-horse 
power  will  drive  a  fan  which  has  oquul  effect  with  a 
draught  produced  by  fuel  e<|ual  to  twerty-horse  power; 
in  other  terms,  the  eoouoniy  of  ventilation  is  to  that 
by  chimney -draw  jiht  as  38  to  1.  Of  its  efficacy  there 
seems  no  room  for  doubt;  but  as  yet  there  has  been 
scarcely  any  attempt  to  show  how  it  can  be  conveni- 
ently applied  elsewlicre  than  in  factories.  I)r  Arnott 
has  shown  pretty  cluurly  that  it  has  heretofore  been 
used  in  a  very  uneconomical  way,  in  consequence  of 
ignorance.  A  far  greater  jtower  has  l)cen  in  most  cases 
applied  than  was  strietly  nect'.ssary,  its  constructors 
not  being  aware  that  air,  like  other  fluids,  cannot  be 
forced  more  quickly  through  one  part  of  a  pas.sage  than 
it  enters  by  another,  withu;it  a  supcr-exi)endilure  of 
force.  Under  judicious  arran^'ements,  Dr  Arnott  thinks 
that  fans  which  have  required  itteani -engines  to  drive 
them,  might  be  made  to  operate  by  a  weight  no  greater 
than  that  required  for  a  large  clojk.  He  necms,  how- 
eyet,  to  prefer  to  the  fan  a  valved  pistoTi  moving  like 
u  puK;p  in  A  Hfiii».-e  or  round  trunk.  '  8uch  a  pump,' 
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•ays  he, '  aiifwan  not  only  for  •straotiug  foul  atr,  bufc 
also  for  foroin||  in  pure  air  wherA  wanted.  It  may,' 
he  adds,  '  be  ''xed  u>  position,  or  may  be  a  movabla 
piece  of  f '.uiturc;  to  l>»  used,  for  instance,  to  drnw 
out  air  f'om  the  top  of  a  window  opened  on  a  ball 
night,  or  from  an  ojMniu,;  in  thu  wall,  coneealcd  from 
view  by  a  picture  frame.  liy  suali  a  pump,  air  of  per- 
fect purity,  and  in  any  quantity,  may  easily  be  sent 
from  any  neighbouring  situation,  as  from  the  ton  of  a 
tower,  to  supply  a  dwelling  placed  where  unwholesome 
exhalations  might  enter  by  the  doors  and  windows.' 

Flre-dramht.  ,(,j 

One  of  the  most  certain  and  effectual  of  all  meant  of 
ventilation  is  that  by  fire-draught.  It  proceeds  upon 
the  s:mple  principle,  that  combustion  demands  a  con- 
stant L^upply  of  air :  a  fire  being  placed  in  a  certain 
convenient  situation,  and  closed  up  from  all  supply  of 
air  excepting  through  flues  communicating  with  the 
rooms  to  be  ventilated,  a  flow  of  air  out  of  those  rooms 
is  necessarily  established,  and  this  will  proceed  as  long 
a«  the  fire  is  kept  burning.  The  plan  has  been  exem- 
plified with  success  in  mines,  where  a  fire  being  lighted 
at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft,  air  is  drawn  off  in  all  direc- 
tions around  and  sent  up  the  shaft ;  to  replace  which, 
fresh  air  is  constantly  pouring  down  other  shafts. 
There  is  one  objection  to  tire-draught  ventilation — that 
in  most  circumstances  it  requires  both  attention  and 
cousidorable  expense  ;  but  tliis  might  perhaps  be  over- 
come by  a  little  ingenuity.  There  can  at  least  be  no 
doi'bt  that,  where  established,  it  most  completely  an- 
Bwei.i  the  end  in  view,  while  it  is  equally  true  that  in 
somo  situations  there  are  means  of  arranging  it  in  such 
a  <vay  as  to  require  neither  uttontion  nor  expense. 

The  pltn  had  been  exemplified  of  late  years  by  Dr 
D.  li.  Keid,  first  in  lus  class-rooms  in  Edinburgh,  after- 
wards in  the  temporary  House  of  Commons,  and  since 
then  \r.  various  other  structures,  public  and  private. 
We  ihiill  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  Dr  Keid's 
arrrngements,  but  deem  it  necessary  first  to  advert  to 
tho  plans  of  Mr  Joseph  Fleming  of  Glasgow.  Mr 
Fleming  originally  contemplated  ventilation  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  objects  of  his  profession 
(medicine),  and  in  1U33  published  a  pamphlet  on  what 
he  called  a  Disinfecting  Apparatus,  which  ho  proposed 
to  apply  in  hospitals  and  in  beds  for  tho  sick  generally. 
It  consisted  simply  in  tubes  communicathig  between 
the  top  or  back  of  tho  beds  and  a  fire  solely  supported 
by  air  through  those  channels,  so  that  any  infectious 
virus  arising  from  thu  patient  was  in  vxery  case  carried 
off  without  coming  in  contact  with  those  who  stood  near. 

Tho  plan  was  first  tried  in  o  large  and  densely- 
peopled  house,  which  had  long  been  remarkable  as  n 
focus  of  fever  infection,  in  consequence  of  the  \vrctched- 
ness  and  filth  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  narrow 
space  allotted  to  them.  This  building,  usually  called, 
from  its  size  and  appearance,  the  liarracki,  was  con- 
nected with  the  factory  of  Messrs  llouldsworth,  in 
Anderston,  a  suburb  of  Glasgow.  It  was  divided  into 
a  multitude  of  small  apartments,  each  consisting  of  a 
single  room  and  closet,  and  each  devoted  to  the  accom- 
modation of  a  single  family.  Th  ,  total  amount  of  in- 
habitants is  rarely  under  500.  We  have  inspected  this 
building,  and  can  testify  that  the  habits  of  the  occu- 
pants, with  a  few  exceptions,  are  of  that  uncleanly  and 
ill-ordered  character  which  naturally  results  from  a 
mode  of  life  in  which  housewifely  economy  is  not  a  part 
of  female  education.  The  huddling  of  m>  many  human 
beings  into  such  small  space,  joined  to  filth,  poverty, 
and  intemiierate  habits,  rendered  the  building  up  to 
1!!32  the  permanent  abode  of  pestilential  disease.  Five 
have  been  seen  ill  with  fever  in  one  room.  In  the  two 
last  months  of  1H31,  the  total  cases  of  typhus  were  5". 
It  was  then  that  Mr  Fleming  was  allowed  by  the  pro- 
prietor to  apply  his  ventilating  process.  From  an 
upper  Corner  of  each  of  tho  apartments  he  led  a  metal 
tube  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which, 
passing  into  the  adjacent  gallery,  there  met  and  joined 
a  general  pipe,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  suspended  im- 
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*B«fUately  under  the  cefJing,  One  of  the«e  general  pipe*  | 
IMMeJ  hjone  eitch  (gallery  in  the  four  itor*/i,  and  the 
whole  Joined  In  one  vertical  tube  at  the  end  of  the  house, 
commun'rating  at  tho  bottom  with  thebaieof  an  ad^fa- 
eent  chimney-stalk  nerving  tho  work.  It  fo'.lowB  that, 
when  this  flue  is  active — and  practically  it  is  «o  <lay  and 
night — a  draught  i»  oHtaMiehod  upon  "the  aii  eoiltenti 
of  every  room  in  the  house.  To  regulate  this  draught 
according  to  neoeMity,  a  valve  or  damper  is  placed  in 
the  shnrt  horizontal  channel  of  communication  between 
the  vertioal  tulM  and  the  basis  of  tho  flue.  In  ordinal/ 
circu.nstances,  when  the  door  of  one  of  the  roomB  ih 
.^hut,  the  rush  of  air  into  the  aperture  of  the  tulH)  I  ? 
autlioient  to  extinguish  iv  candle  held  near.  It  becomes 
quite  clear  to  any  one  intipecting  the  process,  that 
while  the  chimney  is  active,  and  the  aperture  kept 
open,  there  must  be  a  complcto  exchange  of  air  in  each 
room  in  no  long  space  of  time.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  no  expedient  has  been  ii'loptod  to  obviate  the 
chance  of  an  over-rarefaction  of  the  air  contents  of  the 
roonit.  The  melancholy  truth  is,  that  the  doors  and 
windows  are  bv  no  means  deficient  in  tho  means  of 
admitting  a  fall  supply  of  fresh  air.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  to  bo  oliuorvetl  that  few  of  the  tenants  complain 
of  cold  as  a  result  of  the  ventilation. 

Since  1832,  when  this  apparatus  was  fitted  up,  Glas- 
gow has  suffered  more  from  fever  than  any  other  city 
ui  the  empire  in  proportion,  During  the  five  years 
ending  with  1839,  there  were  5.'),9,i.9  caKCs.  It  may 
well  bt»  presumed  from  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the 
Anderaton  house,  and  its  previous  history,  that  it 
thould  have  had  its  full  proportion  of  fuver  cases 
during  that  period,  which  would  have  been  about  112 
(taking  the  population  of  the  city  at  240,000).  But 
10  far  from  this  being  the  cose,  there  were  only  four 
instances  of  fever  in  the  house  from  the  beginning  of 
18,13  till  December  1840,  laying  aside  one  year,  during 
which  it  was  not  under  Mr  Fleming's  charge,  when 
there  were  u  few  more.  Early  in  1841,  there  were 
eight  cases ;  but  mo,3t  of  these,  as  of  the  previous  cases, 
were  aiicertaiued  to  have  been  brought  in  from  without. 
Since  then,  tho  house  has  remained  free  of  fever.  It 
is  imposHible  to  doubt  that  ,  !io  change  from  extreme 
unhealthinesa  to  the  reverse  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
ventilating  apparatus — for  no  other  condition  has  been 
changed.  It  is  not  unimportant  to  remark,  that  the 
expense  of  fitting  up  the  apparatus  in  the  Uarracks 
was  under  ffty  pounds. 

Mr  Fleming  has  nince  applied  his  ventilating  appa- 
ratus in  a  steam  vessel.  Tuere  are  no  places  adapted 
for  tho  reception  of  human  beings  which  require  ven- 
tilation more  than  ships,  for  there  the  space  allotted  to 
each  individual  is  necessarily  smaller  than  anywhere 
else.  The  sleeping  berths,  in  particular,  would  be  much 
improved  in  comfort  by  a  draught  being  established 
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upon  tho  cIom,  stifling,  and  often  poiitirelj  ivtid  atmo- 
fuhere  which  1«  generally  experienced  in  thera.  Dr 
lUid,  some  years  ago,  tho"  cd  how  easily  a  ship  mii^hi> 
\n  ventilated  iu  all  its  h.itiitable  parts;  and  in  1840-1, 
he  was  employed  to  exemplify  his  theory  in  the  vessels 
destined  for  the  Niger  expedition,  ^ince  then,  Mr 
Fleming  has  been  oalled  upon  to  adapt  his  ventilatinff 
plan  to  the  Princess  Koyal  steamer,  a  passage  vetsel 
between  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.  In  this  case  he  has 
led  a  small  tube  from  the  top  of  each  be<l  into  a  gene- 
ral pipe  {Missing  along  i\nder  tho  deck,  the  extremity  of 
which  enters  tho  ash-pit  of  a  common  stove.  There  it 
thus  a  draught  out  of  every  berth  in  the  shin;  and  the 
consequence  is  a  degree  of  (comfort  for  which  every 
passenger  feels  thankful.  It  iray  be  presumed  that 
the  ventilation  of  n  ship  or  iiteamer  would  be  made 
still  more  effectual  if  fwsh  air  were  eupplied  in  some 
i-egular  manner,  instead  of  being  merely  drawn  in  by 
chinks  in  the  cabin  doors.  It  would  he  easy  to  have 
ilues  communicating  directly  between  the  outer  air  and 
a  perforated  board  in  front  of  each  bed.  It  is  also 
obvioxis  that,  in  steamers,  a  valved  passage  into  the 
funnel  of  the  engine  would  answer  the  purposes  of 
draught  without  the  least  danger. 

In  rioins  where  large  numbers  of  workmen  are  as- 
scmM.  1,  IS  mode  of  ventilation  is  obviously  of  great 
importance.     Not  long  since,  conversing  with  a  roan 
who  had  once  wrought  as  a  journeyman  tailor  in  Lon- 
don, we  were  infonne<l  by  him  that  workmen  of  Lis 
order  in  that  city  are  obliged  to  pursue  their  calling  iu 
warm  olo^e  rooms,  in  consequence  of  it  being  thought 
by  the  master.^  that  heat  is  necessary  to  tho  goods  mak- 
ing a  fair  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  customers.    The 
consequence,  said  he,  is,  that  working  tailors  generally 
break  down  at  forty-five,  and  the  latter  part  of  their 
lives  is  often  very  miserable.    Now,  it  may  be  true 
that  a  high  temperature  is  necessary  for  the  work ; 
but  a  high  temperature  in  not  necessarily  connected 
with  defective  ventilation.    The  rooms  in  which  the 
tailors  work  might  all  be  supplied  with  constant  streams 
of  fresh  uir,  although  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  should 
never  stand  in  their  apartments  below  66''.    A  liberal- 
minded  copartnery  of  clothiers  in  Glasgow,  Messrs 
I  Lockhart,  bud  their  workroom  fitted  with  a  ventilating 
I  apparatus  by  Mr  Fleming,  the  apertures  in  this  case 
■  being  distributed  over  the  ceiling,  while  the  means  of 
i  draught  was  supplied  by  the  lurnace  in  which  the  irona 
I  were  heated.    Tho  result  in  comfort  waa  described  as 
\rery  great:  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  health  also  the 
'  best  consequences  followed. 

The  application  of  the  plan  to  sources  of  morbid 

j  infection  is  equally  simple.     Mr  Flem"  ig  has  fitted  up 

several  specimens  of  ventilated  bods  for  hospitals  or 

private  sick-rooms,  and  placed  them  for  public  inspec- 

;  tion  in  the  warehouse  of  Andrew  Liddell  and  Company, 


Irunu.  igers,  Glasgow.  In  addition  to  these,  he  has 
prepared  a  ventilating  washing  apparatus  for  the  clothes 
of  piitienta  atlected  by  infectious  diseogc.  The  siiupli- 
cit  ■  of  the  arrangement,  united  to  its  manifest  efficiency, 
muot  be  generally  admired.  In  the  accompe;  ying 
Vrood-eugraving,  a  stove  is  represented  as  placet',  iu 
front  of  a.  common  fireplace,  having  a  bed  for  a  ps  :'ent 
on  one  side  and  a  washing  machine  on  the  other  Air 
tubes  (a  o)  branch  off  from  the  stove,  and  ter'iiinate, 
o,u«  ill  the  semicivcular  roof  of  the  bed,  tuo  other  in 


the  semicircular  top  of  the  washing  apparatus.  In  the 
washing  apparatus  there  is  a  plash-wheel,  of  which  eJs 
the  handle,  while  cf  is  a  filler  for  the  odmissiou  of  air 
and  water,  and  c  a  door. 

Infected  clothes  being  put  iii  by  the  door  c,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  boiling  water  is  poured  into  the  waahi 
I  iug  box  by  the  tiller.    The  door  being  now  kept  shut, 
the  plash-wheel  is  set  in  motion,  and  driven  as  long  ta 
I  !nay  be  thought  necessary  for  disinlecting  the  clothesti 
I  Duru:g  this  process,  the  air  to  support  combuptioa  iu 
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th«  itora  Mdk  luppliod  throu({h  the  iilleir,  piMtM  on 
through  th«  waohuix  Ijox.auJ  citrrie*  witli  it  to  the  tire, 
M  looii  M  tii««ngmf;e<i,  »ll  the  infectiou*  mutter  Krining 
from  the  dotbot.  In  place  of  hoiling  water,  the  clotliot 
might  be  purlfled  bv  iteam  or  hoittwl  air,  umi  the  iu- 
fectioue  riruii  would  be  carrie<l  oti'  ami  (iestroyod  in  the 
tani''  waj.  At  the  eiiil  of  tbii  iliaiufoctin^  pruceM,  the 
olotlit!«  wiay  bo  taken  out  am!  waahed  lu  the  unual 
way,  the  foul  water  being  previmnly  ruu  off  through  ft 
tube  placed  in  tha  bottom  uf  tko  apparatui. 

The  infectiouH  matter  generated  by  a  patient  placed 
within  the  bed  ii  iu  like  man" 't  carried  off  and  de- 
itroyetl  iu  the  fire.  To  iniui  '»  complete  removal, 
the  tulx)  paniug  along  tho  rool  'he  bed  ii  perforated 
with  u  teiiea  of  imall  hol««.  I  >  regulate  the  Tcntiln- 
tion,  there  i«  a  ■toi>cot.'k  at  6,  which  the  |>atient  or  hit 
attendant  may  turn  at  jdea^uro.  To  pruvent  tho  OK.po 
of  any  infectioun  matter  from  tho  bed,  the  front  <->nly  is 
letl  open.  The  opening  miiy  lie  increased  or  dimlninhed 
at  pleasure  by  the  raising  or  depreuiug  of  the  curtain 
at  the  top,  It  is  clear  that  thure  must  bo  a  stream  of 
pure  air  constantly  passing  into  the  bod,  and  that  any 
one  standing  in  front  is  as  completely  exempt  from  ail 
iiotious  influences,  as  far  a«  that  patient  is  concerned. 
Of  if  he  were  at  many  miles'  distance. 

A  description  of  the  anun{;i.<ments  made  bpr  Dr  Ileid 
in  the  Houso  of  Commons  involves  the  principles  of 
heating,  or  rather  of  tempemtui-e  regulation,  as  much 
as  those  of  ventilation.  '  T  he  air,'  we  ({uuto  the  account 
given  by  Dra  Itonalds  ami  Richanlsun  of  this  much- 
agitate<l  ollivir,  '  is  supplied  from  Old  Palace  Yard  to 
tho  ba«en\ent  of  tho  building,  passing  first  through  a 
fibrous  veil  4'i  feet  long  by  IB  feet  U  inches  deep,  for  the 
exclusion  of  visible  soot,  it  arrives  at  the  heating  appa- 
ratus, consisting  of  large  chambers  intersected  by  steam 
pipes,  and  proceeds  from  thence  to  other  chambers, 
where  it  can  be  mixed  w  ilh  cold  air,  and  brought  to 
any  required  temperature.  The  floor  of  tho  houso  is 
double,  and  the  space  l>elow  the  floor  can  be  connected 
by  means  of  valves  with  the  hot-air  chamber.  The 
floor  is  perforated  bjir  a  great  number  of  apertures,  and 
these  are  covered  with  hair-cloth,  so  that  the  hot  air  in 
escaping  from  the  flooi*  into  the  body  of  the  house  is 
infinitely  divided,  and  no  perceptible  current  is  ex{ie- 
rienced.     Having  perfoncv',  !♦«  functions,  the  vitiatol 


air  ascends  to  the  ceili  < 


eh  is  also  double  and 


perforated,  in  the  samn  u'mtncr  as  the  floor,  whence  it 
18  carried  off  Ly  the  rtwi.ijr'it.  n.  ated  by  a  powerful  fire 
under  a  chimney  iiht\,<''..  i .  Oi<i«d  n  another  part  of  the 
building.'  [.'"orfuv'h  .-  iifjrni.ition  on  this  subject,  the 
ri»der  is  referred  to  Dr  l^:'?!:]'',  work  entitled  '  Illustrn- 
tioui  of  the  Theory  ond  I';  ,ctice  of  Veutilatiou.' — 
LongTians,  London,  1844.] 

The  plan  adopted  by  Mr  Barry  for  wanning  and 
ventilatinf  the  House  of  Peers,  the  royal  antechamber, 
and  the  public  lobby,  diflert:  from  that  just  described 
both  08  respects  the  adiuisBion  of  tho  air  and  its  re- 
moval. The  floors  of  the  rooms  ore  iniiiervious,  and 
are  heated  in  the  first  instance  simply  by  tho  passn^e 
of  hot  air  lielow  them;  tho  hot  air  then  escapes  by 
passivges  along  the  external  sides  of  the  roomj  to  the 
ceiling,  which  is  divided  into  two  coinpartiuent'-  the 
one  for  the  admission  of  the  warm  air,  entering  a!.  IuB 
sideii  from  below  tho  floor,  and  the  other  for  the  exa  of 
the  vitiated  air.  The  warm  air,  after  passing  below  the 
floor  to  the  roof,  liecomes  somewhat  cooled,  so  that  its 
temperature  on  eniering  vue  ceiling  is  o  few  degrees 
low<;r  than  that  actuollv  proeent  in  tho  room ;  it  con- 
sequently descends  to  the  level  at  which  it  18  at  once 
heated  again;  and  deteriorated  by  combustion,  respi- 
ration, kc.  rises  through  the  centre  of  the  room,  passing 
through  the  ceiling  to  a  foul-air  chamber  above,  whence 
it  is  conducted  to  a  chimney,  and  carried  off  by  the 
peculiar  motive  p'/wer  first  applied  by  Mr  Bell  to  the 
production  of  draught.  This  power  consists  of  a  jet  of 
steam,  which,  when  produced  under  a  pressure  of  32  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch,  is  capable  of  setting  217  times  its 
bulk  of  air  in  motion;  10,000  cubic  feet  of  air  ore  thus 
gradually  diffused  tlun>ugh  the  three  apartments  per 
4«'2 


minute,  no  dnuight  of  *f\y  kind  hi  p«Te«ptlble,  and  no 
inconvenience  is  oxf  erH>i'V«4  from  dust  or  other  «alid 
particles  being  carxii-'  E<(«'t.'anicaUy  fonvard  by  tha 
air,  as  is  said  to  be  tii*;  cam*  when  tti»  air  eutem  from 
below. 

In  other  cases,  as  at  the  prison  iu  Millbank,  warn* 
air  is  admitted  at  tho  ceiling,  and  carried  off  by  (lie 
draught  of  a  chimney  in  connection  with  the  siu.s  «« 
lower  part,  of  the  rooms.  At  tho  Keform  C'l;il»  H  ■.•>*, 
and  at  the  new  Hospital  for  Consumptive  i'atief  ti  a* 
llromiiton,  wann  or  cold  air  is  forced  forward,  "r  puniprd 
into  channels,  conveying  it  over  the  whulo  I  Iding  by 
a  steain-eiigino  in  the  basement,  and  is  allovtud  tu  Ii  :d 
its  own  rsctti>e  through  o'-.^'iineys  and  other  npertu  a. 
Although  it  is  not  pr<  ^ins^'-.-  that  precisely  the  n  jie 
arrangement  can  beadi.y.'v.^  ''  r  heating  and  veutllaiiiig 
all  extensive  buildingn,  dittering  in  construction,  and  iu 
tho  UKSto  which  they  art  applied,  yet  it  is  tu  bo  hoped 
that  the  viirious  experiments  which  arc  now  being  Uied 
u|M>u  a  lar,(;o  scale,  may  lca<l  to  a  knowledj^e  of  tiie 
niunt  ellcctive  and  economical  |)lan  for  gaining  an  object 
so  conducive  lo  health  and  comfort. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  choico  of  a  mode 
of  ventilation,  and  also  its  minor  arrangements,  must 
often  bo  determined  by  considerations  of  local  conve- 
uiency  and  of  economy.  A  fd<:tory  and  a  steam-veasvl 
present  an  ever-active  funioce  or  chimney,  into  which 
a  flue  for  ventilation  can  bo  conducted.  In  these 
situations,  accordingly,  thcie  may  bo  vontilotion  obso- 
lutely  without  cost,  lii  the  fconio  situations,  tho 
mechanic  power  for  a  fan  or  pump  can  be  readily 
obtained;  but  in  that  case  the  power  is  Ixith  a  matter 
of  cost,  and  it  requires  attention  to  regulate  ii.  (iene- 
rully,  therefore,  though  not  [icrhaps  in  a' I  instances, 
the  plan  by  fire  or  chimney -draught  will  bo  prulerablo 
in  such  situations.  Where  there  is  an  apparatus  for 
wanning  as  well  as  for  ventilating^  and  where  economy 
is  an  object,  the  draught  might  without  much  <lifl!i- 
culty  be  eflfeiited  by  the  fire  which  is  used  lor  tlio  for- 
mer purpose.  It  would  only  bo  necessary  .o  conduct 
flues  from  the  various  rooms  down  to  the  ash-pit  of 
the  furnace.  In  this  cose,  however,  there  would  be  a 
certain  loss  of  control  over  both  processes.  In  build- 
ings already  completed,  there  might  lie  a  tolerably  effi- 
cient ventilation  obtained  by  flues  conducted  into  tho 
kitchen  cMianey,  which,  being  always  active,  would 
keep  up  a  nearly  unvarying  draught.  Dr  Aniott  has 
suggested  that  the  fresh  air  in  entering  might  be 
heated  to  nearly  tho  desired  temperature,  especially  iu 
churches  and  other  crowded  places  of  assembly,  if  the 
flues  for  its  admiwion  wero  made  to  pass  longitudinally 
through  tho  centro  of  those  by  which  the  used  air  was 
passing  out.  Another  and  simple  mode  of  draught  has 
beo;i  practised  in  connection  with  the  hot-water  wann- 
ing apparatus,  consisting  merely  of  a  flue  into  wmch  a 
small  coil  of  the  hot  water-pipo  is  introduced.  Thi» 
small  coil,  8ituate<l  iu  tho  tlue,  and  near  its  bottom, 
acts  precisely  like  the  fire  in  the  chimney  for  venti- 
lating tho  Hougcs  of  Parliament. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  admission  of  warm  air  is 
generally  at  the  bottoms  of  rooms,  while  the  used  air  is 
drawn  olf  by  apertures  in  or  near  the  ceiling.  Mr 
Perkins,  it  appears,  pursues  exact'y  the  reverse  plan, 
conceiving  that  it  '  mtroduires  the  worm  temperaturv; 
insensibly,  an<l  removes  the  impurities  of  the  room 
more  eftcctuRlly.'  Mr  Alfred  Ainger,  an  orchitect, 
also  adopts  thin  plan;  he  remarks  that,  *  with  upward 
ventilation,  a  great  part  of  the  vitiatctl  atmosphere 
[of  crowded  rooms]  being  specific&lly  heavier  than 
common  air,  is  liable,  by  the  .sli'^htest  check  or  con- 
densation, 10  be  thnjvni  down  and  mixed  with  the  air 
which  is  already  partly  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of 
life.  liut  let  the  current  descend,  we  have  a  bnght  at- 
mosphere, consisting  of  an  immense  reservoir  of  pure 
air,  arriving  immediately  at  the  lungs,  and  which,  as 
it  becomes  contaminated,  is  drawn  downwards  by  a 
force  with  which  most  accidents  will  co-operate.' 

In  conclusion,  we  thoroughly  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  'the  plans  proposed  and  carried  out  iu  tome  of 
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the  large  biii'.dlni?*  of  the  metropollK.  and  in  other 
])Iim:m,  are  no  rarloiii,  anil  in  many  i-asei  new,  that 
they  must  all  he  conaidered  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ments, the  reapectiro  values  of  whioh  cait  only  bo  asiior. 
tained  after  a  more  ioiif;tbene'l  trial  hat  b<jen  youch- 
■afed  them.  The  main  object  is,  however,  ttia  same  in 
all,  and  involves  the  nupplv  of  a  certain  portion  of 
f^h  air  to  a  certain  locality,  either  warm  or  cold, 
within  a  certain  spacr  of  time;  the  amount  of  air 
constituting  this  supply  varying  nf  course  with  each 
individual  case.  Indeed  it  does  not  appen  that 
philosophers  are  agreeil  as  to  tlw  mean  quftiitil^  ui  air 
required  by  »  number  of  indiviUunl>  duriiiff  a  given 
time,  and  until  this  point  has  been  detinitively  settleil, 
the  calculations  which  must  obviously  be  baaed  upon 
it  will  necessarily  differ,  according  to  the  standiinl 
ftfsumed  by  each  observer.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  it  is  preferable  in  tbo  meantime,  until 
that  question  shall  receive  a  detinite  answer,  to  sup|ily 
ftu  ezceas  of  fresh  air  rather  than  a  deficiency,  wlii<'h 
has  as  yet  been  the  prevalent  error  in  practice,'  It 
may  uho  be  safely  added,  that  much  unnecessary 
niJittcr  has  been  written,  and  much  labour  >  '  money 
expended  in  vain  on  the  subject  of  venti  In'  Where 

beating  and  ventilating  are  combi'i'")  "I 

mechanical    ingenuity  may   be   re 
fresh  vi'iitilation  is  alone  ilostrod,  1, 
bo  more  direct  and  simple,  il'  we  could 
dread  of  *  draughts  *  and  '  currents.'    VV< 
better  .''ir,  the  brcez.e  in  the  open  air,  ii,  .uii    < 

from,  n'  1  sulf'er  cold  under,  the  slightest  in-iioor  current, 
because  we  immure  ourselves  in  packing- boxca,  which 
wo  call  apartments,  and  smother  ourselves  amid  car- 
[lots,  curtains,  and  drapery.  Nature  has  surrounded 
us  with  ivn  atmosphere  of  life  and  health:  wo  exclude 
it  by  our  absui<'  conventionalities,  and  then  struggle 
to  regain  it  by  Iw.keriug  and  patchwork. 

PUKVENTION  OF  SMOKE. 

The  smoke  arising  i'mru  the  fumaccfl  employed  at 
factories  hiin,  within  the  1  t  thirty  years,  been  felt  as  a 
<.;reat  nuisance  iu  most  manufacturing  towns, polluting, 
us  it  does,  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  and  begriming  eiery 
exposed  object  within  the  range  of  its  influence.  Those 
employing  fumii  s  have  also  become  generally  aware 
that  smoke  is  only  a  volatile  form  of  fuel,  and  that  if 
either  less  of  it  were  generated,  or  if,  when  generated, 
it  could  be  consumed,  there  would  be  a  great  saving  in 
the  expense  of  raising  steam.  These  circumstances 
have  led  to  various  devices  tor  the  combusti m  and  pre- 
venlion  of  smoke,  the  chief  of  which  it  i  1  our  duty  r' 
describe  in  this  place. 

Jiunn's  plan  consists  in  the  projection  of  a  stream  of 
steam  into  the  space  between  the  lire  n'  I  the  boiler.  It 
proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  thot  tl't^  uleam  so  intro- 
duced being  decomposed  by  the  heii'  of  the  funiiice,  its 
oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon  of  tl  smoke,  anil  causes 
the  combustion  of  that  material,  while  the  hydrogen 
also  burns  through  its  own  intlaiiimabie  quality.  The 
arrangement  for  the  introduction  of  the  steam  is  simple: 
a  small  iron  pipe,  procec^ding  from  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
bends  over  and  entevs  tLe  furnace,  iinriicdiately  above 
the  door,  the  termination  being  <i'  ted  with  a  fan-shaped 
expansion,  full  of  small  holes,  1  y  which  the  steam  is 
dispersed  throughout  the  fiery  space.  By  a  stcnnicock 
on  the  pipe  at  the  furnace  door,  the  discharge  can  be 
regulated  or  altogether  stopped.  The  due  workijig  of 
the  apparatus  depends  on  admitting  into  the  furnace  a 
certain  quantity  of  hot  air,  and  this  is  done  through 
two  pipes  which,  opening  frca  the  open  air,  pass  into 
the  furnace  and  out  again,  the  inner  terminations  being 
inserted  in  the  door.  With  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
smoke,  Mr  Iviron's  plon  si  ms  to  have  established  for 
itself  a  certain  measure  of  ^access;  but  we  understand 
that  the  hypothesis  is  extensively  doubted,  and  that  the 
plan  is  n}t  likely  to  bo  universally  adopted.  It  was 
tried  on  the  furnace  of  the  steam-boiler  used  in  the 
office  where  this  work  is  printed,  and  was  found  to  be 
defeated,  in  consequenve  of  the  extremity  of  the  steam- 


pi))e  bring  cnntiftntly  liftblo  to  b«  destroyed  by  the  Are, 
This  ditflculty  may  bo  obviated,  and  the  whole  bnnetlt 
of  the  plan  may,  we  believe,  be  secured,  if  the  steftra- 
jnpe  be  Introduoeil  below  the  bam  of  the  fiirnftce. 

Jm)ku'»  plan  is  deaigne<l  for  consuming  smoke  and 
economising  fuel.  The  following  description  of  it  w»s 
given  by  himself  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ilritish  Associft- 
tioii  at  Manchester,  .June  IU4'2.  '  His  grate-bars  are 
endless  chains  passing  over  rollers,  and  moved  forward 
about  an  inch  per  minute.  The  coals  •mploTe«l  me 
common  siftings  or  screenings,  which  are  hea|>eJ  on  the 
bars  outside  tne  furnace  door,  which  slides  upwards. 
The  door  is  left  a  little  open,  and  by  passing  under  it, 
the  small  coal  is  spread  uniformlr  over  the  bars.  The 
air  is  constantly  supplied  through  the  bars  directir  to 
the  fuel  while  buniing,  and  in  this  way  perfect  combus- 
tion is  obtained.  I'iio  bars,  being  slowly  moved  on, 
carry  the  ashes  to  the  ash-pit,  whicn  lies  at  the  back  of 
the  grate.  Clii.kers  are  prevented  from  incrusting  the 
bars  by  their  passing  under  a  gauge,  which  effectually 
removes  them ;  and  the  burning  away  of  the  barti  - 
prevented  by  their  constantly  moving  ftwav  from  ri-.n 
nottest  place.  'I'he  'lars  or  chains,  with  their  V'>rM 
and  driving-wheels,  are  fixed  in  a  frame  which  'h 

completely  drawn  out  from  under  the  boilei  ji  i)"- 
niirpose  of  removing  injured  bars,  or  any  other  purpose. 
\  lioiler  has  been  at  work  for  two  months  at  Mr  Ijaird'a 
'iivv-mill,  Wapping,  and  given  great  satisfaction.  No 
stroke  is  ever  seen,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  is  only 
I '2  rwt.  or  thereby  per  day,  whereas,  with  the  old  boiler, 
they  had  used  a  ton  of  coal,  besides  a  ton  of  wood  and 
sawdust.' 

SmitK'ii  boiler  was  suggested  by  a  consideration  of 
the  upper  and  under  currents  in  the  ocean  and  atmo- 
•jihere  often  flowing  in  opposite  directions.  The  in- 
ventor has  tried  to  avail  himself  of  this  principle 
in  his  furnace,  considering  that,  from  the  great  rapi- 
dity with  which  the  gases  leare  the  fire,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  effect  their  perfect  incorporation  with  atmo- 
spheric air  and  e  riiicquent  combustion;  and  believing 
that,  when  these  gases  arc  allowed  to  pass  off  directly 
through  the  flies  in  nearly  straight  lines,  the  gases 
and  air  pass  >iig  in  separate  threads  or  films,  suffi- 
cic.it  time  i  >  their  proper  mixture  not  being  given 
under  the  ordinary  systems  of  combustion.  Mr  Smith, 
therefore,  cmstruets  a  boiler  and  furnace  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — Beyond  the  bridge  of  the  furnace 
he  (ilaces  a  chamber  within  the  boiler  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  water  ;  this  chamber  only  leaves  room 
for  a  small  water  s]>ace  along  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  boiler;  it  is  arched  elliptically,  and  of  course,  like 
al  I  internal  flues  or  fire-boxes,  leaves  sufficient  space 
rtluve  for  wfttor  and  steam.  The  funnel  or  chimney 
is  placed  on  the  same  side  as  the  fire,  and  as  low  as 
possible.  The  hot  gases  and  air  rush  over  the  bridge 
gradually,  from  the  size  of  the  chamber,  losing  their 
initial  velocity.  When  they  impinge  against  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  chamber,  the  current  is  directed  down- 
wards ;  and  the  return  current,  with  diminished  velo- 
city, flows  back  to  the  chimney  under  the  stratum  of 
fras  and  air  issuing  from  the  fire-bridge.  In  this  way 
time  is  given  for  combustion,  and  the  gases  are  inflamed 
or  exploded  before  going  up  the  chimney.  From  the 
chamber  being  quite  within  the  boiler,  nearly  all  the 
heac  is  made  available.  Mr  Smith  considers  his  plan 
particularly  applicable  to  marine  boilers  and  rever- 
berntory  furnaces.  He  lately  had  one  established  at 
Messrs  Page  and  Grantham's,  Liverpool,  working  an 
engine  of  ten-horse  power,  the  pressure  in  the  boiler 
being  50  lbs.  This  did  as  much  work  with  8  cwt.  of 
coal  as  the  bent  tube  boiler  which  these  gentlemen  ever 
tried  had  jierformed  with  12  cwt. 

Waddinffton's  patent  is  a  contrivance  for  intro- 
ducing cotvl  in  a  gradual  manner.  Put  in  at  the 
sides  of  the  boiler,  it  is  made  to  descend  inclined 
planes  to  the  bars,  before  reaching  which  it  is  coked 
by  the  fuel  burning  on  the  bars,  and  smoke  is  pre- 
vented. Chvenwai/s  plan  is  of  considerable  ingenuity, 
as  well  IV3  .umplicity.    He  employs  in  each  case  two 
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boilen  and  tr^  Aiiumm.  Th«  Aunaces  are  nippli«d 
with  dampen,  lo  that  their  communication  with  their 
napeetive  fluM  can  be  cut  off,  and' a  communica- 
tion opened  between  the  two  fires  by  an  interme- 
diate Sue.  Whdn  fireah  coals  are  put  on  one  fire, 
the  damper  of  that  fire  is  shut,  and  the  intermediate 
flue  opened,  so  that  the  smoke  is  oblieed  to  descend 
throujpi  the  ban,  and  ascend  through  the  burning  ftiel 
of  the  other  fir^tlace.  Bj  alternating  this  as  fieah 
coals  are  put  on  the  fires,  smoke  is  said  to  be  pre- 
Tented.  Mr  Kurts'i  is  by  hollow  ban  admitting  fresh 
and  heated  air  to  a  hollow  bridge.  Mr  Samvtl  HnWt 
is  a  plan  of  much  the  same  nature,  by  air  heated  in  a 
quantity  of  pipes  in  the  flue  between  the  boiler  and  the 
chimney,  passmg  thence  to  perforations  in  or  near  the 
bridge,  xifr  John  O/umUer's  is  by  an  'auxiliaiv  boiler,' 
the  DUB  under  which  are  inclined,  and  hare  below  an 
iron  plate  termed  a  '  deflector.'  At  the  lower  end  of 
tids  nimace  a  common  fiimace  is  constructed,  which 
teoeires  the  coke  or  charred  coal  in  an  incandescent 
state  from  the  upper  ban.  Mr  B.  Rodda'i  ia  by  a 
fiunacf*  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  coking  the  coal, 
the  other  for  receiving  the  coke — the  gas  from  th^  coal 
passing  through  lateral  openings  into  the  second  divi- 
sion, where  they  are  to  be  destroved  b^  the  bright  fire. 
A  stream  of  fresh  air  is  admitted,  joinmg  the  smoke  in 
the  passage,  thus  effecting  its  combustion. 

Mr  Howard?*  invention,  Which  is  simple  and  in- 
genious, and  closely  allied  to  that  of  Williams's,  about 
to  be  described,  will  be  most  readily  comprehended 
by  referring  to  the  accompanying  diasram : — d  is  the 

boiler  surround- 
ed by  common 
flues;  a  is  a  cok- 
ing-plate; 6,  the 
body  of  the  fur- 
nace, with  the 
ash-pit  beneath, 
which  is  closed 
against  the  ad- 
mission of  air;  e,  a  fire-bridge,  like  that  of  a  reverbera- 
torr  furnace;  and  e,  a  space  for  the  regulated  admission 
of  heated  air.  The  coal  is  first  cok^  on  the  coking- 
plate,  and  then  pushed  over  on  to  the  grate-ban,  where 
there  always  exists  a  bright  surface  of  burning  coke.  The 
gases  generated  in  coking  a  fresh  portion  of  coal  pass 
over  wis  heated  surface  before  they  come  in  contact 
with  a  fresh  supply  of  warm  air  at  c,  and  thus  an 
almost  jwrfect  combustion  of  smoke  is  the  result.  The 
saving  m  fuel  eflteted  bv  this  plan  is  said  to  vary  from 
a  fourth  to  a  half  of  the  whole.  It  is  therefore  de- 
serving of  attention ;  and  where  any  prejudice  exists 
against  patent  modes,  the.  same  results  might  be  ob- 
twned  by  simply  coking  the  fUel  in  the  front  part  of 
the  furnace,  pushing  it  forward  by  decrees,  and  admit- 
ting a  supply  of  air  behind  the  fire-bndge. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  coal  may  be  econo- 
mised, and  the  escape  of  its  fumes  much  diminislied, 
without  any  peculiar  contrivances,  simply  by  careful 
and  skilful  feeding  of  the  fumaoeb  by  the  firemen.  In 
Gomwall,  where  no  contrivances  exist,  fuel  is  managed 
in  such  a  way  by  the  firemen  that  the  consumption 
in  general  is  only  about  2^-  lbs.  per  hok-se  power  per 
hour,  and  smoke  is  said  to  be  '  never  seen.'  The  coal 
ia  regularly  weighed  to  the  firemen,  and  the  'duty'  of 
the  engines  is  reported  every  week.  This  excites  emula- 
tion among  the  men,  and  when  a  falling  off  in  their 
attention  takes  place,  it  b  instantly  detectet!  The  great 
object  held  in  view  is  to  keep  thin  bright  fires,  coking 
the  coal  in  front. 

WUliam»'»  plan  is  most  in  esteem  at  present,  and 
•eems  likely  to  prove  generally  serviceable.  The  in- 
ventor aims  not  at  burning  the  smoke,  which  he  holds 
to  be  a  chemical  abaurdity,  but  at  preventing  its  for- 
mation. '  One  of  my  objects,'  he  says  in  his  treatise, 
*  is  to  show  how  the  combustion  of  the  volatile  portions 
of  coal  may  be  eflbctcd  as  completely  when  issuing 
from  the  throat  of  a  fuinace  as  from  the  beak  of  a  gao- 
burner.'  To  punue  the  explanations  affordad  in  the 
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Polytechnic  Journal; — '  It  is  ascertained  that  20  cwt.  of 
bituminoiu  coalaflbrds  about  10,000  onbie  feet  of  coal- 
gaa— some  qualities  m«r^  aoMe  leas ;  nbw,  chemistry 
teaches  that  every  measure  of  this  gas  rtquires  for  its 
|.'erfect  combustion  ten  measures  of  atmospheric  air, 
thus  making,  fivm  a  ton  of  coal,  a  gaseous  mixture 
of  about  100,000  cubic  feet.  With  more  or  with  less 
air  we  still  have  imperfect  combustion.  This  is  the 
whole  theory  of  the  process;  it  is  what  every  chemist 
has  long  known,  and  no  obstacle  is  ofiered  to  its  solu- 
tion or  comprehension.  How  can  so  large  a  body  of 
air  as  ten  cubic  feet  to  wwj  single  cubic  loot  of  gas  by 
any  possibility  be  admitted  without  cooling  down  the 
furnace  t  Opening  the  door  would  let  in  air  enough, 
with  the  disadvantage  of  cooling  the  furnace  and  lower- 
ing the  steam.  The  doctrine  of  the  difiVision  of  gases, 
due  to  the  elaborate  and  interesting  experiments  of  D>- 
Daltou,  comes  to  our  aid.  For  i^eet  difiiision,  we 
require  time;  the  process  of  the  furnace  will  not  afford 
time.  We  must,  then,  resort  to  some  meohauical 
arrangement  to  overcome  this  difficulty  in  the  simplest 

Eossible  manner.  Now,  we  may  have  enough  of  air; 
ut  from  having  it  applied  in  the  wrong  mode,  as  is 
done  in  opening  the  door,  thoush  we  lose  the  smoke, 
we  lose  the  steam  also.  In  this  case  it  is  somewhat 
like  the  two  conditions  of  gas  burnt  from  a  common 
pipe  with  and  Without  an  arvand  Inimer.  Why  does 
it  in  the  one  situation  smoke  and  give  little  heat, 
while  in  the  other  it  is  smokeless  and  intensely  hot, 
seeing  it  is  surrounded  in  both  instances  with  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  air )  Merely  because  the  numerous 
minute  jets  of  gas  supplied  by  the  argand  burner 
afford  that  more  perfect  diifiision  refused  by  the  wide 
bore  of  a  single  orifice.  So,  in  the  Atmace,  if  we  can 
admit  the  ten  measures  of  air  in  the  same  wav  by 
means  of  small  jets,  we  do  all  we  wan't  by  obtaming 
rapid  diflfiisionrcomplete  mixture,  and  therefore  perfect 
combustion.' 

In  the  '  Practical  Mechanic  and  Engineer's  Maga- 
zine' for  1841,  there  is  a  paper  on  Mr  Williams's  plan, 
illustrated  by  sections  of  the  furnace  and  boiler.  From 
this  we  learn  that  a  long  boiler  is  supposed,  and  that  the 
grate  is  placed  under  one  end,  having  its  ash-pit  below 
as  usual.  The  fiimes  of  the  coal  pass  onward  under  the 
boiler,  towards  a  chimney  at  the  opposite  extremity. 
Under  the  centre  of  the  boiler,  and  quite  separate  fit>iu 
the  ash-pit,  there  is  a  square  chamtier,  having  a  flue 
by  which  air  con  be  admitted  from  without.  From  tlie 
iron  plate  forming  the  roof:  of  this  chamber,  three 
short  vertical  tubes,  unclosed  at  the  lower  ends,  project 
upwards  into  the  space  beneath  the  boiler  alonf  which 
the  fumes  pass.  These  tubes  are  perforated  all  round 
the  sides  and  tops  with  holes  of  a  quarter-inch,  set  one 
inch  apart.  The  air,  accordingly,  passing  first  into  the 
square  chamber,  then  proceeids  upwards,  and  ruslies 
into  the  space  obove  in  the  form  of  small  jets.  At  every 
charge  of  fresh  coal  on  the  fire,  the  first  product  is,  not 
smoke,  but  a  very  large  body  of  crude  impure  coal- 
gas,  the  unconsumed  portion  of  which,  as  it  passes  the 
bridge,  meeting  the  air,  mingles  with  it,,  and  instantly 
inflames,  being  encompassed  with  a  hot  gaseous  atmo- 
sphere. The  dfect  then  is,  that  each  jet  of  air  se<;m8  to 
be  a  common  gas  flanio ;  and  these  vertical  tubes  hare 
not  inaptly  bmn  compared  to  trees  of  fire.  To  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  fact  of  flame  from  a  jet 
of  air  in  gas,  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  the  obser- 
vations of  Professor  Blande  on  this  subject : — *  I  fill  a 
bladder  with  coal-gas,'  says  he, '  and  attach  to  it  a  jet, 
by  which  I  bum  a  flame  of  that  gas  in  an  atmosphere 
of,  or  a  bell-glass  filled  with,  oxygen;  of  course  the  gas 
bums  brilliantly,  and  we  call  the  gas  the  combustible, 
and  the  oxygen  the  supporter  of  combustion.  If  I  now 
invert  this  common  order  of  things,  aud  till  the  bladder 
with  oxygen,  and  the  beU-glass  with  coal-gas,  I  find 
that  the  jet  of  oxygen  may  be  inflamed  in  the  atmo- 
sfiAere  of  coal-gaa^  with  exactly  the  same  general  phe- 
nomena aa  when  the  jet  of  coal-gas  is  inflamed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  oxygen.'  The  saving  of  fuel  by  theso 
means  is  said  to  be  about  25  per  cent. 
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AxoNO  the  complicated  arrangproents  of  crvilised  life, 
few  are  of  higher  importance  than  those  wMch  relate 
to  the  command  of  water.  Whether  for  dietetic  and 
domestic  purposes,  for  the  bath,  or.  for  canryins  away 
the  corrupting  refuse  of  our  towns  and  cities,  a  liberal 
supply  of  good  and  wholesome  water  is  an  indiq>en- 
aable  requisite.  Admitting  the  necessity,  we  intend  in 
the  following  pages  to  gire  some  account  of  the  water- 
works, baths,  sewers,  and  other  sanitaiy  prorisions 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  supply  and  emission  of  this 
element,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times — dwelling 
on  what  seems  more  especially  applicable  to  the  wants 
of  our  own  populous  loodities. 

SUPPLT  OF  WATEB. 

Water,  as  explained  under  Cuehistby,  is  a  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  is,  when  pure,  and  under 
the  ordinary  tem^rature  of  the  atmosphere  a  trans- 
parent liquid,  without  taste,  colour,  or  smell.  In 
nature,  however,  it  is  never  found  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute purity.  In  the  ocean,  it  is  salt  and  brackish,  from 
the  presence  chiefly  of  chloride  of  sodium;  in  si  Tings,  it 
is  either  carbonated  —  that  is,  oon'-.ains  carbonic  acid; 
sulphureous,  from  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen ;  chalybeate,  from  the  union  of  the  sulphate  or 
carbonate  of  iron ;  and  so  on,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  mineral  ingredients  through  which  it  percolates. 
When  it  contains  a  chemical  compound  of  lime,  it  is 
said  to  be  hard,  and  in  this  condition  it  decomposes  the 
soap  which  is  employed  with  it,  and  destroys  its  deter- 
gent properties.  The  impurity  of  water  may  thus  arise 
either  from  chemical  union  or  from  mechanical  mixture 
with  other  bodies.  The  latter  can  generally  be  removed 
by  filtration;  but  when  the  union  is  chemical,  distilla- 
tion is  necessary  to  produce  a  puro  liquid.  In  this  state 
of  purity,  water  is  seldom  required  in  the  arts,  and  ap- 
parently as  seldom  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Under 
the  onUnary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  it  absorbs  car- 
bonic acid,  and  to  the  presence  of  this  ingredient  do 
our  common  spring  and  well  waters  owe  their  agree- 
able flavour.  Distilled  water  is  neither  nourishing  nor 
pleasant;  both  animal  and  vegetable  life  seem  to  thrive 
best  when  supplied  with  water  holding  in  solution  cer- 
tain ingredients;  and  it  is  only  where  foreign  ingre- 
dients are  too  largely  present,  or  are  of  a  deleterious 
nature,  that  the  use  of  water  containing  them  has  to 
be  avoided.  '  It  is  probable,'  says  Dr  Robertson  in  his 
Treatise  on  Jiet  and  Reprimdn, '  that  unless  in  the  case 
of  water  being  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  putridity,  or 
of  its  oontwuing  a  huge  amount  of  saline  impregna- 
tion, or  a  perceptible  impregnation  of  vegetable  or 
animal  matters,  it  has  seldom  much  effect  on  the 
health  of  a  population.  When  individual  systems 
have  once  become  habituated  to  its  use,  the  instances 
are  rare  in  which  it  proves  to  be  of  any  importance 
whether  the  water  reaches  the  surface  by  passing 
through  sand,  clay,  limestone,  or  even  shale;  a  smaU 
quantity  of  iron  m  water  not  appearing  to  have  any- 
bad  effect  on  the  health  of  those  using  it.  In  general, 
and  moro  particularly  in  towns,  the  '.mportance  at- 
taches rather  to  the  quantity  of  water  for  domestic 
uses  with  which  a  district  is  supplied,  than  to  the 
character  of  its  mineral  impregnation.'  Admitting 
the  force  of  these  remarks,  and  asserting,  moreover, 
that  few  of  our  populous  towns  can  boast  of  anything 
like  an  adequate  provision,  we  shall  now  briefly  advert 
to  the  naturo  of  the  sources  whence  our  ordinary  sup- 
plies are  derived. 

Freeh  or  common  water,  as  distinguished  from  that  rf 

the  ocean,  is  obtained  from  rain,  springs,  rivers,  lakes, 

or  wells,  and  is  characterised  by  peculiar  properties, 

acQoidijig  M  it  ia  obtained  from  <«e  or  other  m  Hdk 
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sources.  Jtuin  Wmter,  if  collected  in  mountun  distrioto, 
far  from  human  dwellings,  is  perhaps  the  purest  of  all; 
but  if  collected  in  the  neighoourhood.  of  towns,  it  is 
found  to  be  laigely  imprmiated  with  soot,  and  other 
extraneous  subMancet;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
putrefies,  demonstrates  the.  presence  likewise  of  oiganic 
matter.  Being  soft,  it  is  valued  by  the  housewife  for 
washing;  but  is  unfit  for  internal  or  culinary  purposes 
without  undergoing  rigid  filtration.  Unimpregnated 
with  mineral '  substances,  its  action  on  lead  is  more 
rapid  thiui  that  of  other  waters;  and  it  should  never 
therefore  be  kept  in  lead  cisterns.  All  sprsMfr  tealer  is 
less  or  more  impregnated  with  the  sabetancM  through 
which  it  has  percolated  to  the  surface;  but  with  the 
exception  of  those  commonly  termed  - '  saline '  or 
*  mineral,'  most  springs  yield  water  of  sufficient  puritpr 
for  domestic .  purposes.  Those  issuing  firom  the  piinu- 
tive  and  igneous  rocks,  or  from  extensive  beds  of  sand 
and  gravel,  axe  generally  the  purest;  those  from  the 
carboniferous  and  other  seoondaiy  strata  always  hold 
in  solution  compounds  of  iron,  lime,  sulphur,  salt,'  and 
magnesia.  Xiver  water,  which  is  a  combination  of  rain 
and  spring  water,  is  often  well  fitted  for  human  pur- 
poses. Its  impurities  are  moro  of  a  mechanical  than  of 
a  chemical  kind,  and  may  be  removed  bv  caieAil  fil- 
tration. Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  soil  and 
district  through  which  the  river  flows ;  meadows, 
morasses,  and  forests  yielding  oiganic  matter,  and  fac- 
tories and  towns  bequeathing  heterogeneous  impurities, 
not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  any  ordinary  process.  Water 
drawn  from  fresh  lakea  is  less  turbid  than  that  from 
rivers;  but  is  always  (unless  from  deep  mountain  tarns) 
more  largely  impregnated  with  vegetable  and  animal 
matter.  WeU  or  pxmp-wattr  is  that  obtained  by  boring 
or  by  sinking  shafts  into  the  rocky  strata.  -  It  must  of 
necessity,  like  spring  water,  partake  more  or  less  of  the 
mineral  ingredients  through  which  it  percolates;  and 
not  unfrequently  is  injurM  by  the  pumps,  pipes,  and 
other  apparatus  by  which  it  is  raised. 

Such  are  the  ordinary  souroes  of  fresh  water.  In 
rural  or  thinly-peopled  districts  little  skill  or  mecha- 
nism is  necessary  to  render  them  available.  A  trough 
for  the  spring,  a  hand-pump  or  chain  and  bucket  for 
the  wellj  or  a  simple  dipping  of  the  pitcher  in  the  river, 
is  all  that  is  requisite.  In  towns  and  cities,  where 
the  supply  must  be  great,  and  readily  obtained,  and 
where  it  must  be  brought  from  distant  and  unpolluted 
sources,  aqueducts  have  to  be  built,  pipes  liud,  pump- 
ing-engines  erected,  filtering  apparatus  constructed, 
and  a  system  of  distribution  established,  requiring  all 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  machinist  and  engineer. 
To  these  means  and  appliances,  as  practically  ex- 
hibited, we  shall  now  direct  attention. 

Ancient  Aqueducts. 

The  word  aqueduct  is  derived  from  the  Latin  aqwe 
ductMS,  and  signifies  merely  a  conductor  or  conduit  of 
water.  In  this  sense  all  leaders  or  chuinels  of  water 
would  be  aqueducts ;.  but  the  term  is  restricted  to 
those  artifidal  structures  by  which  streams  are  con- 
ducted from  their  sources,  by  a  uniform  and  conti- 
nuous descent  across  valleys  and  through  mountains, 
towards  the  city  they  are  destined  to  supply.  Passing 
over  some  imperfect  traces  of  aqueducts  in  India,  and 
advancing  westwards,  the  first  worthy  of  notice  is  that 
which  Procopius  records  to  have  been  built  by  Creeses, 
kins  of  the  Persians,  for  the  supply  of  Petra,  in  Min- 
greOa.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  square  conduit, 
'■• '-.red  by  flags,  and  supported  in  part  of  its  course 
.i^'i  three  tiers  of  arches,  each  tier  supporting  a  chan- 
ii' '  ',  Ht  that  no  less  than  three  streams  were  made 
aYu^bl«  in  Petift  at  different  elerationi.  We  have 
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ftlao  aeoonnti  of  •mtednctt  oonitraoted  under  the  leim 
of  Solomon:  and  ue  xemi^i  of  them  itill  ezifting In 
Palestine,  give  eridetoce  of  an  eztenrire  aoqnainiuiee 
with  the  principle!  bf  hydraulics  among  the  architects 
employed  by  the  Hebrew  rulers.  The  '  Pools  of  Solo- 
mon/ neur  Bethlehem,  were  eridently  connected  with  a 
scheme  for  supplring  Jerusalem  with  water.  '  These 
laMe,  strong,  noble  structures,'  says  Mr  Stephens  in  his 
Inadeitts  of  Travel,  *  in  a  land  where  every  work  has 
been  hurried  to  destruction,  remun  now  almost  as  per- 
ftct  as  when  they  were  built.  There  are  three  of  them 
about  480,  600,  and  660  feet  in  length  and  280  in 
breadth,  and  of  different  altitudes,  the  water  from  the 
first  running  into  the  second,  and  from  the  second  into 
the  third.  The  water  from  these  reservoin  is  still  con- 
veyed to  Jerusalem  (a  distance  of  six  miles)  bv  a  small 
aqueduct,  a  round  earthen  pipe  about  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  which  is  sometimes  above,  and  sometimes 
under  the  surface.'  It  was  not,  however,  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere  alone  that  the  ancients  excelled 
in  the  construction  of  aaueducts ;  we  have  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  kindred  works  in  pre-Christian  Cen- 
tral America.  The  ancient  city  of  Mexico,  which  was 
built  on  several  islands  near  the  shore  of  the  lake,  was 
eonnected  with  the  mainland'  by  four  great  causeways 
or  dikes,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist.  One  of  these 
supported  the  wooden  aqueduct  of  Chapoltepec,  which 
was  constructed  by  Montezuma,  and  destroyed  by  the 
Spaniards  when  thoy  besieged  the  city. 

It  was  among  the  Romans,  however,  that  the  con- 
struction of  aqueducts  was  carried  to  the  neatest  mas- 
nifloence  and  perfection.  Masters  of  huf  the  world, 
wealthy,  and  luxurious,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  should  have  expended  an  enormous  amount 
of  labour  in  conducting  streams  into  their  cities;  and 
less  when  it  is  considered  that  the  capital  of  their 
empire  was  unfavourably  situated  by  nature  in  regard 
to  put*  and  wholesome  water.  The  glory  of  a  reign 
was  in  general  pt/petuated  by  the  erection  of  a  temple, 
palace,  or  other  public  building;  what  more  fittmg 
monument  than  an  aqueduct — a  species  of  structure 
susceptible  of  architectural  display,  as  it  was  essential  to 
the  publio  welfare  !  It  was  to  Appius  Claudius,  about 
S12  years  before  the  Christian  era,  that  the  Romans 
Were  indebted  for  this  scheme  of  improvement ;  but  ibr 
several  centuries  after  his  time,  additional  works  were 
constructed,  as  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  the  city 
demanded.  Among  thoip  who  signalised  themselves  in 
this  department  of  pub'ic  utility  were  Curius  Dentatus, 
Lucius  PapiriuB,  Quinlu  .vis,  Agrippa,  Augustus, 
and  Claudius;  that  erec  'he  latter  beins  upwards 

of  forty-two  miles  in  !•  ,  and  discharging  about 
97,000,000  of  gallons  in  ti>«  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
remains  of  these  aqueducts,  some  port'.ons  are  elevated 
above  the  ground  o)\  solid  stonework,  or  upon  arches 
continued  ».  1  raised  one  above  another;  while  others 
are  subteri"  .neous,  such  as  that  seen  at  Vicovaro,  beyond 
Tivoli,  where  a  tunnel  of  about  five  feet  deep  and  four 
broad  pierces  the  rock  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
mile.  One  of  these  aqueducts  was  formed  of  two 
cha  .nels,  one  above  the  other;  they  were,  however,  con- 
ntructed  at  different  periods,  the  most  elevated  being 
mipplied  by  the  waters  of  the  Tiverone  (Anio  Novus), 
w\d  the  lower  one  by  the  Claudian  water.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  Pliny  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  that  had 
been  built  for  the  use  of  Rome.    It  was  subsequently 

X'red  and  extended  bv  several  emperors,  is  now 
i  Aqua  Fttint  (after  the  conventual  name.  Brother 
Felix,  of  Sextus  V.),  and  still  administers  to  the  supply 
of  the  modem  city.  The  Aqua  Marcia,  Aqua  Julia, 
and  Aqua  Tepula,  entered  Rome  by  one  and  the  same 
aauaduct,  divided  into  three  ranges  or  storeys,  each  of 
wnkh  sup^rt«)d  its  own  independent  channel-way. 
This  aooounti  for  the  extraonlinarv  height  of  this  struc- 
ture, which  tkt  surpaased  that  or  its  oompeers,  which 
generallv  ranged  from  eeventy  to  etchty  fM,  that  beinc 
the  height  requited  to  bring  the  pUin  which  surrounded 
Bome  to  the  avemg*  level  of  the  city. 
In  general,  the  coaduiti  or  water-wunei  wen  built 
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of  stone,  rough  or  hewn,  oeoasionally  of  bricks,  and  in 
either  case  cemented  by  the  finest  tempered  mortar. 
Some  were  of  »  iquue  fbnq,  pav*d,  and  covered  with 
flag-stone  or  tiles;  others  were  arched  over,  aa  riiown  in 
the  accompanying  cut;  and  some  were  throughout  of 
an  elliptical  form.  This  conduit,  or  stone  pipe  (0),  if  we 
may  apply  such  a  term,  was  conveyed  through  hills 
by  tunnels,  and  across  valleys  upon  single  arcadee,  or 
even  upon  double  and  triple  tiers  of  anmes.  In  gene- 
ral, these  arches  supported  only  one  water-course ;  but 
oeoasionally  eaoh  tier  had  its  own  conduit,  so  that  an 
aqueduct  presented  a  double ;  or  triple  fbrm.  The 
channels  were  constructed  with  an  imperceptible  de- 
scent, that  the  current  might  be  aooelerated  by  its  own 
weight;  and  where  followmg  a  direct  line  would  have 
civen  too  great  an  impetus  to  the  flow,  they  were  con- 
ducted over  many  miles  of  countiy  by  fraquent  and 
winding  maies.  This  device  not  only  reduced  the  im- 
petus of  the  current,  and  thereby  preserved  the  interior 
of  the  channel  from  a  rapid  abrasion,  but  allowed  the 
water  to  deposit  its  sediment,  and  to  become  softer  and 
better  fitted  for  domestic 
uses.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose, tanks  or  cavities 
were  formed  in  the  chan- 
nel in  which  the  stream 
lodsed,  until  it  had  pre- 
cipitated its  mud  and 
feculence;  and  open  ponds 
were  constructed,  in  which 
it  expanded,  till  purified 
and  sweetened  by  atmo- 
spheric influence.  There 
were  also  tpiramenta  at 
regular  distances,  by  which 
a  superfluous  flow  of  water 
miffht  be  disembonied, 
and  which  also  served  for 
the  discharse  of  the  whole 
stream,  in  the  event  of  the 
channel  being  stopped  by  accident  or  requiring  repairs. 
Parallel  to  the  course  of  the  conduit,  in  some  of  the 
more  magnificent  aque-iucts,  there  were  footpaths,  form- 
ing at  ouce  a  novel  and  cooling  promenade.  Having 
arrived  at  their  destination,  the  waters  were  generally 
received  in  reservoirs,  and  conducted  by  iMulen  pipes, 
or  by  stone  grooves,  into  private  cisterns,  or  dispersed 
throughout  the  cities  by  means  of  publio  fountains, 
which  were  often  adorned  with  all  the  magnificence 
and  allegorical  allusion  of  ancient  architecture.  These 
structures  were  invariably  under  the  charge  of  a  public 
functionanr  (see  (7/oaoie,  p.  476);  and  it  is  ftt>m  the 
treatise  of  Sextus  Julius  Frontinus,  who  was  inspector 
of  the  aqueducts  of  Rome  under  the  Emperor  Nerva, 
that  we  derive  most  of  our  information  respecting  the 
water-works  of  the  imperial  city. 

Without  adverting  more  minutely  to  those  structures, 
a  general  idea  may  l>e  formed  of  their  extent  and  im- 
portance, when  it  is  stated  that  Rome  was  supplied  with 
water  from  sources  varying  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles 
in  distance,  and  that  at  one  period  of  its  histoir,  not 
fewer  than  twentv  aqueducts  brought  aa  many  different 
streams  across  the  wide  plain  or  campagna  in  which 
the  city  stands.  In  the  time  of  Frontinus  (a.d.  100), 
the  entire  length  of  aqueducts  exceeded  255  miles,  the 
daily  discharee  of  which  was  about  800,000,000  of  ml- 
lons— a  supply  to  which  that  of  modem  Luiidon  u  a 
mere  insignificant  dribblet. 

The  chief  provincial  cities  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as 
their  own  metropolis,  were  supplied  with  water  by 
aqueducts;  hence  in  Onece,  Oaul,  Spain,  Italy,  &c. 
portions  of  these  extensive  constructions  remain  to  the 
present  day.  That  of  Nismes,  built  by  Agrippa,  son-in- 
law  of  Augustus,  is  periiapt  the  most  ancient  of  their 
provincial  aqueducts.  It  was  about  thirty  miles  in 
length,  when  entire,  and  travemd  a  vety  mountainous 
country,  niercing  thioufh  hills,  and  oroinng  valleys  by 
means  or  arehaa  upon  arohea.  It  wm  oonatniotad  of 
iquM«d  ito&M  throughout,  Md  WM  ooKted  in  tli«  inte- 
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rior,  which  was  4  fMt  by  Si,  with  finelr-prepMod 
cement.  The  <  Pont  du  Oard '  ii  that  part  of  the  aqut- 
duct  of  Niimee  which  croMce  the  deep  Talley  in  whidi 
flowi  the  Oaidon.  It  ii  compoeed  of  time  langee  of 
archee,  one  abore  another.  The  fint  range  under 
which  the  Oardon  runi  ia  formed  by  lix  archee,  the 
■econd  by  eleren,  and  the  third  by  thirty-fiTe— all  of 
which  are  aemicircular,  and  form  a  total  hei|^ht  of  160 
feet  aboTe  the  water  of  the  river.  The  entire  length 
of  the  bridge  is  300  yards.  Pawing  the  ancient  aque- 
ducts of  Lyons,  in  wliich  the  inverted  syphon,  as  well 
as  the  indmed  channel-way,  was  used,  and  of  Bourgas, 
near  Constantinople,  the  only  other  provincial  structure 
of  the  kind  to  whidi  we  shall  allude  is  that  of  Mets, 
of  which  a  number  of  the  arcades  still  remain.  '  These 
aroMles,'  says  an  ancient  authority,  *  crossed  the  Mo- 
selle, a  river  which  is  broad  and  vast  at  that  place. 
The  copious  sources  of  Gone  furnished  water  for  the 
representation  of  a  sea-fight.  This  water  was  collected 
in  a  reservoir;  from  thence  it  was  conducted  by  subter- 
raneous canals  formed  of  hewn  stone,  and  so  spacious, 
that  a  man  could  walk  erect  in  them.  It  traversed 
the  Moselle  upon  its  superb  and  lofty  arcades  (S600 
feet  long,  and  100  feet  high),  which  may  still  be  seen 
at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  Metz;  so  nicely 
wrought  and  so  finely  cemented,  that,  except  those 
parts  in  the  middle  which  have  been  carried  away  by 
the  ice,  they  have  resisted,  and  will  still  resist,  the 
■•rereit  diocks  of  the  most  violent  seasons. 


Modem  Aquedncts, 

Of  the  aqueducts  erected  within  a  comparatively 
modem  perioid,  we  may  mention  the  following: — The 
aqueduct  of  Spoleto,  constructed  in  741  by  Theodoric, 
kmg  of  the  Goths,  to  communicate  with  the  town  of 
Spoleto,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain.  It  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  structures  of  the  kind,  and  re- 
mains entire  to  the  present  day.  In  crossing  the  river 
])e  La  Morgia,  the  channel-way  is  supported  upon  two 
tiers  of  Gothic  arches,  the  lower  containing  ten  grand 
arches,  and  the  latter  thirty.  The  length  ot  this  arcade 
is  800  feet,  the  breadth  44,  and  the  height  420 1  The 
aqueduct  of  Caserta,  built  in  17fi3  by  Charles  III.  of 
Naples,  is  also  an  expensive  and  gigantic  structure, 
one  of  its  arcades  consisting  of  three  tiers  of  arches, 
1724  feet  long,  and  190  feet  in  height.  In  France,  that 
which  conducts  the  waters  of  St  Clements  and  Du 
joulidou  to  Montpelier  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful. 
It  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Pitot, 
and  required  thirteen  years  for  its  completion.  The 
principal  arcade  is  90  feet  high,  and  consists  of  two  tiers 
— the  lowest  containing  90,  and  the  upper  210  arches. 
That  of  Aicueil  deserves  next  to  be  noticed.  It  was 
originally  buUt  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  a.d.  360,  to 
bring  water  to  Paris,  and  supplied  the  palace  and  hot- 
baths,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Normans.  After  it 
had  been  in  disuse  for  800  years,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1634; 
■gain  repaired  in  1777;  and  fre^'Ji  su'us  have  lately 
been  devoted  to  the  same  purpose  by  the  ci^  of  Paris. 
The  arcade  over  the  valley  of  Arcueil  consists  of  25 
arches,  is  72  feet  high,  and  1200  feet  long. 

Of  recent  aqueducts,  that  of  Lisbon  and  that  of  New 
York  are  the  only  two  deserving  notice.  The  former, 
completed  in  1738,  is  about  three  leagues  in  length, 
and  in  some  parts  of  its  course  has  lieen  excavated 
through  hills ;  but  near  the  city  it  is  carried  over  a 
deep  valley  for  a  length  of  2400  feet  by  several  bold 
arches,  the  largest  of  which  has  a  height  of  260  feet, 
and  a  span  of  115.  The  Croton  Aqueduct,  which  con- 
veys the  waters  of  the  Croton  River  for  a  distance  of 
thirty-eight  miles  to  the  city  of  New  York,  is  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  undertakings  of  modem  times. 
It  was  commenced  in  1837,  and  finished  in  1842,  and  is 
calculated  to  discharge  upwards  of  sixty  millions  of 
p^ons  in  twmty-four  hours  I  Some  idea  of  this  mag- 
nifloant  supply  may  be  formed  from  the  fiact,  that  the 
daily  oonsumptiom  of  the  principal  London  water  oom- 
pum  (eight  in  number),  amounts  only  to  Asfnly-oiM 
IfuUtom  (ff  gaUoiu.    Of  the  vohitvctttnl  •traoturt  tf 


the  Croton  Aqueduct,  it  would  bt  impoNibla  to  oenVeJr 
any  clear  idea  without  the  aid  of  sections  and  diagrams. 
A  general  skatdi  of  the  undertaking  may,  however,  be 
presented! — The  fountain  reservoir  covert  about  400 
aoivi,  and  is  formed  by  a  dam  88  feet  in  heiirht,  cr«at> 
ing  a  eonroe  166  feet  hij^er  than  the  olty  of  New  York. 
At  this  dam  are  sluices  or  gates  for  regulating  the 
discharge  of  water,  and  of  course  under  the  superin- 
tendeace  of  a  competent  manager.    The  interior  of  the 
aqueduct  is  throughout  of  an  anhed  or  elliptical  form, 
founded  upon  hydraulic  concrete,  built  of  square  stonee, 
and  finally  lined  with  brick  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
In  crossing  flats  slightly  below  tne  intended  level,  it  ia 
raised  upon  solid  embankments;  in  crossing  valleys  or 
rivers,  it  is  supported  upon  arches;    and  in  passing 
through  hills,  these  are  tunnelled,  to  admit  the  mason- 
work  of  the  aqueduct.    Roads  and  other  thotoughfarei 
are  of  course  left  unobstracted  by  the  erection  of  bridses, 
just  as  they  are  in  our  countiy  when  a  railway  is  laid 
down.    As  the  magnificence  of  aqueducts  depends  upon 
the  height  and  number  of  arches  requisite  to  carry 
them  across  valleys,  it  may  give  some  idea  of  that 
under  consideration,  when  it  is  stated  that  Harlem  river 
is  crossed  by  fifteen  archee,  seven  of  which  are  of  50  feet 
span,  and  eight  of  80  feet,  the  greatest  height  being  150 
feet  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the  mason-work. 
This,  it  is  tme,  is  the  duf-d'awnt  of  the  aqueduct; 
but  there  are  other  bridges  and  embankments  of  no 
mean  magnitude,  the  desijgn  and  oonstraction  of  which 
do  credit  to  American  engmeering.   No  essential  chance 
occurs  in  the  form  of  the  channel-way  from  the  fountain 
reservoir  on  the  Croton  to  the  receivuig  reservoir  on  the 
island  of  New  York,  a  distance  of  thirtv-eicht  miles, 
except  in  crossing  Harlem  river  to  reach  the  island, 
and  in  passins  a  deep  valley  on  the  island,  where  iron 
pipes  are  used  instead  of  masonry,  to  provide  for  the 
pressure  consequent  upon  a  depression  from  the  regular 
plane.    Thus  the  course  of  this  artificial  stream  may 
be  said  to  combine  two  principles — that  of  the  ancient 
aqueduct,  and  a  descent  and  ascent  as  in  ordinary 
pipes.    (See  p.  468.)    Should  it  ever  be  resolved  on  to 
remove  Che  tubes  from  these  depressions,  and  to  substi- 
tute arcades  to  maintain  the  regular  inclination  of  the 
channel-way,  a  second  tier  of  arches  will  be  required  in 
crossing  the  Harlem  river,  and  a  bridge  of  great  elera^ 
tion  to  span  the  ravine  on  the  island. 

Having  by  the  means  now  described  reached  the 
receiving  reservoir,  at  the  rate  of  1^  miles  an  hour, 
the  surface-level  of  the  water  is  still  119  feet  above  the 
level  of  mean  tide.  From  this  it  is  conducted  (a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles)  to  the  distributing  reservoir,  where 
the  surface-height  falls  to  115  feet,  this  last  being  the 
height  to  which  the  water  can  be  made  available  in  the 
city.  The  receiving  reservoir  covers  about  thirty  acres, 
and  contains  one  month's  supply;  whilst  the  distribut- 
ing, which  is  entirely  built  of  stone,  is  436  feet  square, 
45  feet  deep,  and  contains  20,000,000  of  ^ions.  This 
last  reservoir  may  be  considered  the  termmation  of  the 
Croton  Aqueduct,  and  is  distant  from  the  fountain 
reservoir  40^  miles.  The  whole  cost  of  the  work,  ac- 
cording to  the  published  accounts,  was  about  9,000,000 
dollars;  and  adding  to  this  the  cost  of  pipes,  and 
arrangements  for  distributing  the  water  in  the  city,  it 
will  make  the  total  cost  of  supplying  New  York  with 
water  about  12,000,000  dollars. 


Byphon-PIpea. 

Till  within  the  last  century,  the  only  mode  of  con- 
ducting supplies  of  water  on  a  large  scale  was  the 
covered  channel  or  aqueduct;  and  where  the  ground 
presents  a  gradual  and  direct  descent,  no  other  mode 
can  be  more  simple  or  satisfactory.  But  where  hills 
have  to  be  tunnelled,  valleys  crossed  by  tiers  of  arches, 
and  rapid  descents  overcome  by  circuitous  routes,  the 
aqueduct  becomes  the  most  laborious  and  expensive  of 
contrivances.  The  Romans  and  others  must  have  folt 
the  full  force  ef  this  objection;  but  the  ooaditioB  rf 
the  aits  and  sdences  among  them  left  ih«n  no  altera 
nathrs.  Thsy  must  ^ther  ut«  NMvd  the  magnifioentv 
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but  toUiome  and  txpeiudTe  Mueduet,  or  lulHnittad  to 
the  priTktioiu  wUeh  its  abwnoe  implied.  Not  tliat 
tbe^.were  ignonnt  of  tlie  inrdroetatic  principle  of  water 
•Iwayi  riling  to  its  original  lerel,  no  matter  how  tor- 
ittoui  or  complicated  the  coune  bj  which  it  ii  led ;  * 
but  that  they  were  not  in  poneraion  of  any  material 
mfficiently  strong  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  contained 
fluid  in  its  risings  and  fallings  along  the  surface  of  the 
couQtry.  The  syphon-pipes  employed  by  them  were  of 
lead,  a  metal  not  well  adapted  to  sustain  a  great  de- 
gree of  pressure,  and  objectionable  besides  on  the  score 
of  communicating  its  deleterious  properties  to  the  water. 
There  was  therdbre  no  altematire  to  the  hydraulic 
engineer  till  the  invention  and  improvement  of  cast- 
iron  pipes,  when  that  material,  in  point  of  cheapness 
and  facility  of  execution,  at  once  recommended  its 
adoption,  and  completely  changed  the  system  of  con- 
ducting water  for  towns. 

These  pipes  can  now  be  cast  of  almost  any  dimen- 
sion, and  fitted  or  jointed  so  closely  as  to  render  the 
escape  of  water  impossible,  even  under  the  most  vio- 
lent pressure  arising  from  the  height  of  the  fountain- 
head.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  to  join  the  several 
lengths  securely,  and  protect  them  ftom  frost  or 
firom  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  by  covering  them 
with  a  few  feet  of  soil.  They  ue  all  but  indestructible, 
and  communicate  no  deleterious  principle  to  the  cur- 
rent of  water.  Thus,  in  the  following  diagram,  if  a 
represent  a  lake  or  reservoir  situated  in  a  mountainous 
district,  and  b  a  town  separated  by  several  miles  of 
irregular  country,  then  on  a  pipe  (indicated  by  the 
dotted  line)  being  laid  from  a  to  b,  the  water  will 
issue  with  a  force  sufficient  to  raise  it  nearly  to  the 
height  of  the  original  reservoir — a  certain  amount  of 
force  being  lost  through  fHction  and  atmospheric 
pressure.  Several  of  our  large  and  many  of  cur  minor 
towns  are  now  supplied  by  this  mode  ;  the  whole 
system  consisting  of  t'ae  feeding  reservoir — which  is 
generally  situated  in  some  hillv  dutrict — the  line  of 
pipes,  with  a  few  air-cocks  for  the  escape  of  the  accu- 
mulated air,  branches  or  mains  to  lead  the  water  into 


the  difibrent  districts  of  the  tuwn,  and  ultimately  small 
aervice-pipes  and  cisterns  for  the  houses  of  the  con- 
sumers. We  may  take  for  illustration  the  Crawlev 
line  of  pipes,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
derive  the  greater  portion  of  their  supply.  '  This 
spring,'  we  quote  the  Encydopsedia  Britannica, '  issues 
from  the  side  of  a  rising  ground  on  the  southern 
base  of  one  of  the  Pentland  Hills.  It  is  scarcely  seven 
miles  distant  from  Edinburgh  in  a  straight  line,  but 
eight  and  three-fourths  in  the  line  of  the  pipes,  these 
having  been  carried  round  a  considerable  way  to  the 
eastward,  to  avoid  the  Pentland  ridge,  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  which  lies  in  the  direct  line  to  the  city. 
The  spring  u  elevated  564  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  ^0  above  the  level  of  Princes  Street.  There 
is  therefore  ample  height  to  ^  carry  it  over  the  highest 
parts  of  the  town.  The  originu  issue  of  the  spring 
was  greatly  augmented  by  a  drain,  which  was  carried 
for  about  half  a  mile  above  the  spring  up  the  valley 

*  We  have  evldeaee  of  this  in  the  aqueduct  of  Mont  Plla,  the 
water  of  which  was  partly  oonvejred  by  leaden  pipes,  and  partly 
by  the  unial  stone  channel-way.  la  one  case  the  pipes  (nine 
in  number,  and  eight  inobM  in  diameter)  were  carried  aonias  a 
valley  upon  a  range  of  low  bridgee,  about  100  feet  below  the 
regular  indlnation  of  the  aqneduct ;  and  in  oroiring  the  Rhone, 
aaerieeof  eimHar  pipea  was  laid  down  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Towards  the  end  of  Uat  oentury  a  portion  of  these  pipea  was 
dragged  npby  an  anchor.  The  fragment  i*  preierved  in  the 
nuasnmofI<yaas:  it  is  addercd  at  the  Joints  by  the  same  ma- 
larial, aad  ea  aaeh  Jolat  ars  the  words  in  relief,  C.  CUirrios 
PoiaiKus,  F.,  which  is  apparently  the  name  of  the  maker. 
4W 


in  which  it  ia  sitoaMd.  The  toil  of  thii  raltey,  ooqsiit. 
ing  of  an  Immeua  bed  of  gravel,  in  many  parts  for^ 
fbot  deep,  constitutes  a  vast  natural  Alter,  through 
which  the  water,  desoendinf  ftom  the  high  grounds  on 
each  side  of  the  valley,  percolates  in  a  high  degne  of 
purity,  and  being  all  intercepted  by  the  drain,  is  by  it 
conducted,  along  with  all  the  original  discharge  of  the 
spring,  into  a  reservoir  or  water-house,  iirom  which  the 
pipes  take  their  rise,  and  continue  in  one  connected 
train  all  the  way  to  the  city. 

In  the  first  three  miles  they  vaiy  from  18  to  20 
inches  diameter,  and  descend  6b  feet  in  a  pretty  regular 
series.  In  the  remainder  of  the  track  thev  ue  15 
inches  diameter,  and  descend  286  feet.  The  descent  is 
not  perfectly  regular,  being  in  some  parts  steeper  than 
in  others,  according  to  the  natural  declivity  of  the 
country.  In  one  or  two  instances  also  they  undulate 
slightly.  Near  Burdiehouse,  four  miles  from  the  city, 
they  ascend  a  little ;  and  after  descending  rapidly  to 
Libberton  Dams,  they  again  ascena  20  or  30  feet  to 
the  high  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  Meadows. 
There  are,  however,  no  sudden  inequalities,  all  such 
having  been  carefully  avoided  by  levelling ;  for  which 
purpose  considerable  embankments  and  cuttings  of  the 
ground  have  been  undertaken  without  scruple;  and  as 
the  line  approaches  the  city,  it  has  been  carried  through 
a  tunnel  2160  feet  in  length,  under  Heriot's  Green, 
about  70  or  80  feet  below  the  surface,  and  another 
under  the  Castle  Hill,  740  feet  through  the  solid  rock, 
and  120  feet  under  the  reservoir.  From  this  main  line 
of  aqueduct  a  branch  pipe  leads  off  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town  to  the  reservoir  at  Heriot's  Green,  near 
Heriot's  Hospital,  which  aids  the  former  source  in  sup- 
plying fully  the  southern  districts  ;  a  second  leads  off 
from  the  same  place  to  the  eastwAkd,  and  affords  an 
additional  supply  to  the  south  side  of  the  town,  directly 
from  the  pipes ;  and  a  third  leads  off  to  the  reservoir 
on  the  Castle  Hill,  and  aids  it  in  supplying  the  rest  of 
the  Old  Town.  The  main  body  of  the  water,  however, 
proceeds  onwards  to  Princes  Street,  along  Hanover 
Street,  and  across  Queen  Street ;  and  from  thence 
branch  pipes  are  laid  through  all  the  other  streets  in 
the  New  Town,  and  from  these  again  service  pipes  to 
each  house  or  floor  of  a  house. 

Each  pipe  in  this  aqueduct  is  about  nine  feet  in 
length,  the  metal  being  about  half  an  inch  thick.  After 
being  cast,  their  roundness  was  proved  b^  a  forcing- 
pump  applied  to  each  separately,  and  with  a  gauge- 
valve  loaded  with  a  weight  equivsJent  to  a  pressure  of 
800  feot ;  and  if  under  this  they  betraved  the  smallest 
flaw,  they  were  rejected.  They  are  all  joined  together 
with  what  is  termed  spigot  and  faucet  joint,  the  end  of 
the  one  being  let  several  inches  into  a  swelled  part  or 
socket  at  the  extremity  of  the  other.  This  forms  a 
much  mere  perfect  joint  than  by  flanches  and  bolts,  as 
it  admits  of  a  slight  degree  of  expansion  in  the  pipes 
without  opening  the  joining.  After  being  enteied,  a 
ring  of  hemp  or  rope-yam  is  wrapped  round  the  end  of 
*.he  pipe,  and  beat  into  the  socket  of  the  other,  and 
then  a  mass  of  lead  run  in  to  fill  up  the  openbg,  which 
the  yam  prevents  from  mnning  into  the  pipe :  the  lead 
being  hard  rammed,  and  s^ved  with  a  chisel,  forms  a 
joining  x>nipletelv  water-tight.  Air-cocks  are  placed 
at  intervals  all  along  the  pipes  to  let  off  the  accumu- 
lated air,  which  is  done  by  the  hand  at  regular  inter- 
vals, perhaps  every  three  or  four  days.  The  supply  of 
water  conveyed  by  this  aqueduct  amounts  to  180  or 
200  cubic  feet  i>er  minute  at  an  average.' — The  simpli- 
city and  facility  of  this  mode  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is 
sure  to  be  adopted  in  ever^  case  where  there  is  a  suffi- 
cienoy  of  fall  between  the  fountainhead  and  the  seat  of 
discharge.  The  eaM  with  which  the  nuuns  can  be  led 
from  the  grand  trunk,  and  the  service  pipes  from  the 
mains,  at  the  same  time  that  fire-plugs  can  be  inserted 
with  regularity  and  system,  are  prominent  features  of 
the  syphon-pipe  system.  There  u  no  cbuige  as  in  the 
aqueduct  from  chafinel  to  reservoir,  and  firom  reservoir 
to  distribution  pipe,  but  one  coropiMSt  and  direct  priu'. 
ciple  pervadea  the  whole. 


StPWiT  Of  WATlSlt, 


With  Mtp«ct  to  the  materUl  for  the  oonduoting  tnbee 
«r  Pipee,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  luperioritj  «f 
oHt-troD.  It  can  be  oait  of  any  (ixe,  thape,  or  itiength ; 
ean  be  Jointed,  laid,  and  re-lidd  with  faoility ;  and  admite 
of  being  pierced  for  the  iniertion  of  plugs  or  lerrice- 
pipes.  Various  ooncretee  hare  been  proposed,  and 
may  answer  well  on  a  small  scale,  though  totally  unfit 
for  laige  mtitut  under  a  high  pressure.  Earthenware 
tubes  internally  glazed,  when  oaieAilly  laid  and  puddled, 
are  rery  sweet  and  cleanly  ;  but  they  cannot  be  used 
on  a  loive  scale,  nor  are  they  well  fitted  for  the  inser- 
tion of  plues  or  branch  pipes.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  glass  tubes,  which  have  recently  been  much  spoken 
of,  and  which,  coated  with  asphalte,  are  now  emplopred 
to  some  extent  in  Franco.  As  to  lead,  the  great  rival 
and  auxiliary  of  cast-iron,  its  pliability,  the  readiness 
with  which  it  can  be  cut,  jointed,  and  soldered,  and  its 
oomporatiTe  cheapness,  must  ever  recommend  it  for 
imall  junction  apd  service-pipes ;  but  its  inferior  tenacitv 
unfits  it  for  a  high  pressure,  while  the  deleterious  quali- 
ties which  it  is  apt  to  impart  to  certain  waters  must 
ever  render  its  adoption  a  matter  of  dread  and  caution. 
On  the  latter  point,  the  researches  of  Professor  Christison 
have  proved  that  water  which  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  lead  by  continually  running  through  pipes  of  that 
metal,  becomes  impregnated  with  the  carbonate  of  lead, 
to  an  excess  which,  when  the  water  is  habitually  made 
use  of,  exposes  the  drinker  to  a  diMase  called  the  lead 
colic.  If  It  be  asked  how  it  is  that  so  many  persons  are 
daily  partaking  of  the  so-called  '  harmless  l>everage,' 
without  experiencing  any  ill  eflfeotsl  the  answer  is, 
that  it  is  only  vetpr  pure  water  which  is  liable  to  dete- 
riorate; that  the  impure  water,  which  is  decidedly  in 
most  frequent  use,  generally  carries  a  protection  in 
certain  neutral  salts  containing  saline  matter,  which 
prevents  the  lead  from  impregnating  the  water  in  pro- 
bartion  to  the  quantity  of  c«id  contained  in  the  salts. 
Thus  the  greater  the  original  purity  of  the  water — such 
as  rain  and  distilled  waters — the  greater  its  danger  of 
developing  carbonate  of  lead. 

Pump-Works, 
In  all  places  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  lerel  to 
carry  the  water  naturally  to  the  highest  parts  of  a 
town,  there  is  no  resource  but  in  the  employment  of 
machinery.  A  steam-engine  or  other  agent  is  applied 
to  the  working  of  pumps,  which  flret  draw  the  water 
from  rivers  or  wells,  and  then  force  it  through  a  train 
of  pipes  to  all  the  difierent  points  of  consumption. 
This  mode  is  adopted  in  some  of  the  densest  centres  of 
our  population — as  in  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  Perth,  &c. :  as  with  us  fuel  is  cheap,  and 
■team-engines  of  unrivalled  power  and  construction, 
pumping  as  a  system  is  not  without  its  advantages. 
The  water-works  of  Glasgow,  which  are  compact,  and 
systematically  constructed,  may  be  taken  as  an  illus- 
tration:— ^They  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
(which  vields  the  supply)  about  two  miles  above  the 
city,  and  occupy  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  motive 
power  being  on  one  side,  and  the  aqueducts  and  filters 
on  the  other.    '  The  works  on  the  northern  bank,'  we 

Suote  Ax>m  a  description  in  Chamliers's  Journal  for 
tctober  1842,  *  consist  of  a  series  of  buildines  occupied 
by  nine  large  steam-engines,  two  of  which,  called  Goliath 
and  Samson,  are  of  great  magnitude  and  power,  and 
well  merit  the  names  which  have  been  given  them. 
They  were  made  in  1839  by  the  Noath  Abbey  Iron  Com- 
pany, Glamorganshire,  and  have  each  a  72-inch  cylinder, 
with  a  10-feet  stroke.  They  are  kept  in  excellent 
order,  and  present  the  finest  and  most  elegant  speci- 
mens of  workmanship  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  inspecting.  The  room  in  which  they 
perfwm  their  Herculanean  labours  is  tastefully  painted 
and  pmered,  and  entirely  free  from  disagreeable  efflu- 
via. The  erection  of  these  magnificent  machines,  with 
their  appurtenances,  cost  the  Company  £20,000.  Four 
of  the  other  engines,  possessing  64-inch  cylinders,  with 
aa  8-feet  stroke,  have  received  the  appropriate  names 
of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Achilles,  and  Ajax.    At  Cranston- 


hUl  works,  whieh  we  did  not  visit,  ther«  are  also  four 
■tmun-enginee  in  constant  operation.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  motive  force  thus  at  the  disposafof  the 
Company  is  estimated  at  about  700  hone-power.  ■  At- 
tached to  the  working-beam  of  each  engine  is  a  very 
ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  with  seven  dials,  reeam- 
Umg  clockwork,  and  furnished  with  a  pendulum, 
which  vibrates  in  unison  with  every  stroke  of  the 
engine,  and  registers,  with  amaxing  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision, the  number  of  strokes  given  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  a  week,  a  month,  ke.  The  superintendent  has 
only  to  consult  this  self-acting  index  to  ascertain  the 
Quantity  of  water  tlurown  into  the  city  by  each  engine 
during  any  given  period.  Connected  with  the  water- 
pipes  we  obMrved  mercurial  preuure-aauses,  of  veir 
fine  workmanship,  for  indicating  the  height  to  which 
the  water  is  raised  in  the  city,  where  corresponding 
gauges  are  kept  in  the  engineer's  office,  by  which  it 
can  be  known  at  a  glance  how  the  supply  is  main- 
tained by  the  engines,  though  in  operation  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nearlv  three  miles.  The  quantity  of  water 
furnished  by  the  works  daily  amounts  to  upwards  of 
8,000,000  gallons,  besides  about  600,000  gallons  of  un- 
filtered  water,  raised  directly  from  the  river  for  the 
use  of  several  public  works. 

Having  examined  the  varied  and  ingenious  meani 
and  appliances  on  the  northern  bank  for  propelling 
and  conducting  the  water  through  the  city,  we  were 
carried  across  the  stream  in  a  boat,  to  mspect  the 
aqueducts  and  filters  on  the  other  side.  These  occupy 
a  triangular  peninsula,  of  a  houeycoinb-like  structure, 
washed  on  two  sides  by  the  Clyde,  and  perforated  in 
various  directions  by  water-channels.  The  principal 
aqueduct  or  filter  consists  of  an  elliptical  tunnel  7^ 
feet  in  diameter,  and  upwards  of  600  yards  in  length, 
sunk  ten  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  low  water,  in  a 
bed  of  sand  and  gravel,  through  which  the  water  filters 
naturally.  This  tunnel  forms  a  curve  parallel  widt 
the  bed  of  the  river,  at  about  fifty  feet  from  its  margin. 
There  are,  besides,  about  eight  acres  of  meadow  land, 
and  nearly  two  of  sand-filter,  on  which  the  water  is 
raised  by  steam  power.  The  whole  water  produced  by 
these  filters  is  conveyed  through  a  gravelly  subsoil 
into  the  tunnel  above-mentioned.  The  water  thus 
purified  is  brought  across  the  stream  through  four 
suction-pipes,  laid  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  con- 
nected with  the  engines  on  the  northern  side.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  two  of  these  pipes  were  de- 
signed and  laid  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
James  Watt,  whose  genius  and  skill  triumphed  over 
the  first  difficulty  which  presented  itself,  arising  from 
the  bend  or  curve  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  by  devising  a 
flexible  main  or  tube,  constructed  of  iron  pipes,  and  so 
connected  by  movable  joints  and  hinms  as  to  adapt  its 
form  to  the  bottom  of  the  Clyde.  TL^  water  is  con- 
veyed into  the  city  through  the  medium  of  four  prin- 
cipal pipes  or  mains,  as  the^  are  called,  respectively  of 
14,  21,  25,  and  36  inches  diameter.  As  the  ground  on 
which  Glasgow  is  built  is  of  great  variation  of  eleva- 
tion, four  intermediate  stations  or  reservoirs  have  been 
formed,  into  which  water  is  raised;  to  the  elevation 
requisite  to  supply  the  several  districts,  and  no  more ; 
thus  economising  the  power  required  to  be  exerted  by 
the  steam-engines,  and  furnishing  at  the  same  time 
an  abundant  supply  to  those  who  occupy  the  highest 
houses.  Besides  these  reservoirs,  there  ore  two  others 
now  in  course  of  erection  at  the  west  end,  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  arising  from  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  city  in  that  direction.  One  of  these  is  an  ex- 
tremely handsome  masrive  structure,  and  harmonises 
admirably  with  the  elegant  buildings  by  which  it  ii 
surrounded.  It  is  liu^  throughout  with  cast-iron 
plates,  and  is  123  feet  in  length  by  84  in  breadth,  and 
lO  in  depth.  The  whole  extent  of  pipes,  with  their 
varied  ramifications  throughout  the  city,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  140  miles. 

The  supply  to  the  inhabitants,  we  were  informed, 
be^i  alMut  six  in  the  morning,  and  is  continued 
without  intermission   throughout  all  the  pipes   till 
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ftMD  ali^l  io  4m  !•  th*  trwning.  Tte  papnUtfaa 
«f  OlMioWt  Moocdlaf  to  tlM  lairt  oaunii  ii  nutAj 
800,000)  Mid  tliMt  irorkt  pour  unetaringlyi  Uk«  tM 
liMui  in  th*  humui  ^yttam,  the  Ufe-blood  of  a  oitv — 
WATnt— through  m  thouaand  ohMintlt.  until  it  wndm 
tlio  moot  diiUnt  nnd  obooura  mombor  of  tho  oom- 
nunitT.  One  hM  only  to  witneiit  for  •  brief  period, 
the  efleot  of  »  pnrtinl  luipention  of  the  worhi,  to  be 
oonrlnoed  of  the  inonlouUble  beneflte  they  oonfer.' 

Ae  it  ie  our  with  to  preeent  prindplee  rather  than 
deeofiptive  details,  our  ipaoe  will  not  pomit  of  any 
aooount  of  the  Companiee'  water-worki  which  luppl/ 
the  Metropolii.  Theee  oompanies  are  eight  in  number, 
and  obtain  their  water  partly  ftom  the  Thamee  and 
partly  from  wella— employing  a  lyitem  of  pumpiag- 
enginei,  filters,  and  reserroirs,  aided,  aa  in  the  case  of 
the '  New  Rirer,'  br  the  principle  of  the  open  conduit. 
^y  these  means,  the  supply  of  water  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  has  been  brought  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  purity  and  effloienoy,  though  still  wanting 
that  sparkling  transparency  and  coolness  which  giro  to 
water  its  moat  raluable  properties  as  a  beverage,  and 
that  oTorflowing  abundance  without  which  tho  great 
sanitary  prqjeots  of  the  day  can  nerer  be  carried  into 
Ml  effect. 

ArtadanWeUa 

Common  wells,  of  whaterer  depth  or  eonstruction, 
lequiro  no  detailed  notice.  If  the  water  rise  to  the 
surface,  it  mar  be  led  away  either  by  ajphon-pipes  or 
by  conduits:  if  it  rise  only  to  a  certain  height  in  the 
•baft,  then  it  must  be  lifted  ly  pumping,  or  other  kin- 
dred  apparatus.  Wells  of  thli  Kind  ara  common  all 
OTsr  the  world:  in  Britain  th<iy  are  found  in  every 
locality,  from  the  solitary  farm  house  to  the  crowded 
city.  Atone  time  they  formed  the  sole  source  of  supply 
for  our  towns,  and  aro  still  to  a  great  extent  available; 
moro,  however,  by  private  partiee  ihtm  by  the  general 
community.  Being  fed  by  subterranean  si>iings,  their 
water  is  nequeutfy  impregnated  with  mineral  sub- 
stances; and  many  of  the  springs  being  intermittent,  the 
supply  is  often  deficient  during  the  droughts  of  summer. 
Laying  aside  these  objections,  which  an  leas  or  moro 
applicable  to  every  other  source  of  water,  the  common 
well,  if  carefully  built  with  stone  (bricks  aro  objection- 
able), and  fittea  with  an  improved  pump,  is  an  inven- 
tion by  no  ineana  to  be  deapiaed,  thouih  of  courae  not 
for  a  moment  to  bo  compared  with  the  full-preaauro 
ayatem  of  the  aqueduct  or  ayphon-pipe. 

Arteaian  wella— ao  called  from  Artoia,  a  province  in 
the  north  of  France,  whero  it  appears  the  greatest  at- 
tention haa  been  paid  to  the  diacovery  of  auDterranean 
springs — aro  distinguished  from  common  wells  by  the 
cuoumstanee  of  their  waters  rising  above  the  surfooe, 
often  to  a  considerable  height,  and  with  oonaidenUile 
violence.  Thia  fact,  that  water  will  riae  apontaneoualy 
to  and  above  the  aurface,  in  certwn  looJitiea,  when 
borea  of  varioua  deptha  aro  made  into  the  earth,  aeema 
to  have  been  long  known  to  mankind.  An  Alexandrian 
writer  of  the  aixth  century  narrates  that  *  when  wells 
aro  sunk  in  the  oasis  of  the  desert,  to  a  depth  vary- 
ing from  100  to  500  ells,  water  springs  from  the  ori- 
fices, so  as  to  form  rivers,  of  whicn  the  farmers  avail 
themselves  to  irrigate  their  fields.'  In  moro  modem 
times,  travellers  rolate  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  Desert 
of  Sahara,  the  nativea  aometimea  boro  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  200  fathoma,  and  alwaya  auooeed  in  find- 
ing water,  which  flows  often  u^  the  t>ores  with  such 
force,  as  to  drown  those  ensaged  m  making  the  excava- 
tions. In  China  also,  and  in  European  oountriec,  thero 
an  proob  of  wells  of  this  naturo  having  been  early 
formed.  In  many  oases  the  water  of  these  wells  not 
only  spouts  to  the  height  of  several  feet  above  the  sur- 
ikoe,  but  might  be  conveyed  with  ease  in  pipes  to  the 
t<^  of  the  highest  houses. 

Arteaian  wella  an  common  on  the  continent,  par- 
ticular)^ in  France,  which  oonaequently  fumiahee  the 
finest  examples.  That  of  Oroaelle,  near  Paris,  is,  we 
believe,  the  most  gigantic,  the  borings  being  oarriod 
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thfviM^  «««iMy  and  ofcalk  strato  ta  »  depili  «f  17M 
ftet,  or  «Ba,thifd  of  an  BtigUsh  mil*.    The  ben  U  M 
lashes  in  diaoMter  at  tho  oriflee,  but  is  contracted  by 
stMse,  tiU  at  the  bottom  it  is  only  7  iaehee.    Thebon 
is  Imsid  with  iron  tubing;  and  the  currant,  which  dis- 
charges between  600  and  600  gallons  per  minute,  rises 
to  aheight  of  100 feet  above  the  surface— thus  forming 
an  inexnaustible  supply  of  excellent  water,  running 
firom  such  an  elevation  as  to  be  easily  distributed  to 
the  lofUeet  situations  in  the  city.    The  work  was  com- 
menced under  the  auperintendence  of  M.  Mulct  in 
November  1888,  and  finished  in  February  1844  at  an 
expenae  of  808,000  Aranca.    In  Britain,  aa  wall  aa  in 
France,  then  an  othera  of  large  dimenaiona;  aeveral 
of  them,  however,  diachargbg  their  aupply  partly  upon 
the  Arteaian  principle,  and  partly  by  pumpa.     The 
Polytechnic  Magasine  noticea  the  following :— <  The 
fountain  at  Cheawick,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, ia  584  feet  deep,  and  throwa  the  water  4  or 
6  feet  above  the  aurface.    An  Arteaian  fountain  in  the 
monaatery  of  St  Andtt,  half  a  league  firom  Ain,  aacenda 
11  feet  above  the  aurfaoe-level,  and  diachargea  two  tuna 
per  minute.    At  Oouchem,  near  Bethune,  the  waters 
tnm  four  borings  turn  the  millstones,  and  chums,  and 
serve  for  other  purposes.    At  St  Pol,  a  mill  is  turned 
by  similar  means.    At  Pontes,  near  Ain,  the  waten 
from  ten  borings  turn  some  large  millstones,  and  also 
works  the  hammers  and  bellows  of  a  forge.    All  the 
machineiy  of  the  silk  manufactory  of  M.  Champoiseau, 
at  Tours,  is  kept  in  motion  by  water  from  a  similar 
well,  SI7S  feet  deep;  and  at  Tooting,  near  London,  the 
water  from  an  Arteuan  fountain  bdonging  to  a  drug- 
gist, worka  a  pump,  by  which  water  ia  forced  three 
atonya  high  in  hia  house.'    To  the^e  we  may  add  the 
reoently-aunk  well  at  Southampton,  which  ia  1800  feet 
deep,  600  of  which  ia  a  built  abaft,  the  nmainder  a 
bon  of  large  diameter.    The  water  riaea  within  forty 
feet  of  the  aurface,  and  ia  then  pumped  by  ateam- 
enginea  at  the  rate  of  56,000  gallona  per  day  I   Another 
at  Hanwell,  290  feet  deep,  partly  ahaft  and  partly  a 
bore  of  14  inches  diameter,  diachargea  100  gallona  per 
minute,  and  riaea  upwarda  of  26  feet  above  the  aurface. 
In  oonaequence  of  the  law  of  increaaing  temperatun  as 
we  descend  into  the  earth,  the  waten  of  Arteaian  wells 
aro  frequently  five,  six,  and  eight  denees  above  that 
at  the  surface;  and  calculating  upon  tne  uniformity  of 
this  increase,  it  has  been  gravely  proposed  to  sink  at 
Paris  to  such  a  depth  as  to  obtain  the  water  at  a  tem- 
pentun  of  thirty-two  degrees  Centigrade — this  ther- 
mal cumnt  to  be  eoonomfoally  applied  in  heating  the 
hothouaea  of  the  Jardin  dee  Plantes,  and  the  hospitals 
of  La  Pitie  and  La  Salpetri^ro. 

The  geoloneal  and  hydrostatic  principles  upon  which 
the  foroible  discharge  of  Arteaian  fountains  depend  an 
sufficiently  obvious.  The  greater  ^rtion  of  the  earth's 
Croat  conaiata  of  atntified  formationa,  which  an  va- 
rioualy  broken  np  and  inclined ;  hen  thrown  into 
ridgea,  thero  into  baain-ahaped  hollowa,  and  again  into 
long  gradual  alopea.  The  rain,  percolatbg  through  the 
looae  Boila  and  aubaoila,  makea  its  way  into  and  between 
the  varioua  rocky  atrata — thoae  that  aro  soft  and  porous 
imbibing  the  greatest  quantity.  Naturally  aeeking  the 
loweat  level,  thia  water  again  makes  its  escape  to  the 
aurface  in  the  form  of  springs — these  springs  appearing 
in  valleys,  at  the  bases  of  hills,  and  other  low-lying 
situations.  Any  nnt,  or  fissure,  or  dike  (see  Oeolooy), 
breaking  the  continuity  of  the  strata,  must  also  inter- 
fere with  the  passage  of  the  contained  water;  and 
thus  it  is  that  natural  springs  an  most  frequent  along 
the  line  of  theee  interruptions.  It  must  be  obvious 
then,  that  among  the  hard  and  impervious  strata  of  the 
primary  formations,  in  broad  flat  districts,  and  in  dis- 
tricts when  the  continuity  of  the  strata  is  much  broken 
up  by  igneous  rocks,  that  the  springs  will  be  compara- 
tively row  and  small;  while  among  the  softer  and  more 
porous  strata  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations, 
and  in  districts  when  these  strata  an  variously  in- 
clined, and  thrown  into  large  baaina  or  hollovra,  that  the 
Binrfngs  will  be  nomeroua  and  abundant.    It  is  thus 
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Oak  41m  inmk  AHwIm  wall*  u*  fcnnd  in  Mooiidwjr 
nd  twthijr  Utiu,  th*  prindpU  Uini  m  foUowft— 
IM  Um  MuiMtd  Motion  reprwMnt  »  tortinix  bMln, 
oompoMd  of  altaniatinc  ttnU  of  MUid,  olftv,  gmTtl, 
Mid  looM  luditonM.  It  b  Omt  thnt  th«  thick  iMd  of 
•and  and  gnrel  a,  lying  bitwMn  two  Ujron  of  impar- 
Tioui  0U7  6  and  c,  can  hare  no  outitt  for  the  wator 
with  whioli  it  if  saturated  hy  porcolation.  It  ii,  in  fact, 
a  great  lubterraneoui  ihtat  or  reMnroir  of  water,  wboM 


maiimum  prenure  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin.  Let 
•  well  or  bore  be  sunk  in  the  Taller,  and  the  result  will 
be,  so  soon  as  the  bore  strikes  the  oed  of  grarel,  a  rush 
or  Jet  of  water,  forcible  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  bed,  and  the  height  to  which  its  sides  rise  above 
the  surface  of  the  valley.  Of  course  the  fHction  in 
passinc  up  the  bore,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  self-weight  of  the  ascending  column,  will  all  tend  to 
prevent  the  jet  from  rising  to  precisely  the  same  height 
as  the  water  in  the  stratum;  out  these  allowed  for,  a 
uniform  column  will  be  obtained  so  long  as  the  bed  of 
gravel  holds  the  same  quantity.  Summer  droughts 
will  necessarily  lessen  that  amount,  and  winter  rains 
increase  it — influences  which  are  felt  on  shallow  Arte- 
■ian  bores,  but  which  are  altogether  imperceptible  in 
those  of  immense  depth.  Depending  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, no  Artesian  well  should  be  attempted  without 
consulting  the  geologist  or  mining-engineer.  A  de- 
flexion or  the  strata,  the  occurrence  of  a  dike,  or  some 
such  phenomena,  which  the  geologist  alone  can  inter- 
pret, may  render  abortive  years  of  the  most  assiduous 
and  expensive  labour. 

The  mode  of  executing  Artesian  fountains,  though 
laborious  and  expensive,  requires  less  ingenuity  and 
knowledge  than  the  determination  of  the  site  and 
depth.  In  the  case  of  shafts,  digging,  hewing,  and 
blasting,  as  in  the  case  of  coal-pits,  are  the  means  re- 
sorted to ;  and  where  the  strata  are  soft  and  yielding, 
the  shaft  must  be  cradled — that  is,  lined  with  stone  or 
iron — as  the  work  proceeds.  Where  boring  is  resorted 
to,  it  is  done  after  the  ordinary  methods,  only  with 
mudi  greater  expense,  as  the  bore  is  frequently  re- 
quired to  be  of  large  diameter.  Boring,  as  the  reader 
may  be  aware,  is  v^rformed  by  a  cutting  chisel,  whose 
edse  correspon  «'th  the  diameter  of  bore  demanded. 
Thu  chisel  is  'int  worked  by  hand,  and  supplied 
with  water  much  a  the  same  way  as  the  quarryman 
bores  for  blasting.  As  the  bore  deepens,  lengths  with 
alternate  male  and  female  screws  are  attached,  so  as  to 
form  a  rod;  and  when  this  rod  becomes  of  great  weight, 
a  windlass  or  other  machinery  is  necessary  to  work  it. 
The  d£bris  is  removed  from  the  bore  by  unscrewing  the 
chisel,  and  attaching  a  cylindrical  auger  or  gouse, 
fitted  with  a  valve  so  as  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
■and  or  clay,  which  is  in  a  state  of  pulp  or  paste.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  parts  of  the  operation, 
but  is  necessaiy  not  only  to  clear  the  hole,  but  to 
show  the  superintendent  the  nature  of  the  strata 
passed  through.  Removbg  the  debris,  and  attaching 
fresh  chisels,  are  duties  which  consume  much  of  the 
borer's  time,  and  this  just  in  proportion  as  the  depth 
increases.  Instead  of  working  by  rod,  a  heavy  chisel 
worked  by  rope  is  sometimes  substituted — the  rope 
being  lighter  and  more  manageable,  while  torsion  can 
be  readily  given  to  it  so  as  to  shift  the  edge  of  the 
chisel.  By  whatever  means  the  bore  is  made,  whether 
■unk  of  the  deured  width  at  once,  or  widened  by  de- 
grees, it  is  customary  in  a  soft  strata  to  line  the  bore 
with  iron  tubing,  letdown  by  lengths  soldered  together. 
This  casing  prevents  the  filling  up  of  the  bore  by  lateral 
pvroolatiou,  and  prevents  also  the  mun  spring  from 
Ming  nndrnvd  impun  by  dischaigae  firam  imtezm«diat« 


badtofday  wdikalt.  Fitted  with  »  parilwated  cotWi 
tkia  tubing  may  be  said  to  eemplote  the  oparation. 

Fomitilns  IHt-d'ttn. 

Fountains  or  Jats-d'aau  are  eontrivaaeai  by  wUdi 
water  is  violantly  spouted  or  pri^eoted  upwards  in  a 
continuous  stream,  so  as  to  boeomo  at  onea  omamantal. 
rafVeshing,  and  salubrious  to  the  locality  in  which  tbay 
are  situated.  The  projecting  forea  is  aequirad  either 
firom  the  hydraulic  pressure  of  the  water  at  the  foantain< 
head,  by  the  spring  and  elasticity  of  a  confined  voluroa 
of  air,  or  by  mechanical  appliance;  but  generally  by 
the  former  power.  (See  HvoaAULioi  and  PMauMATici, 
No.  lA.)  The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  reservoir 
to  the  fountain  in  pipes,  and  it  the  orifice  from  which 
it  issues  be  directed  upwards,  it  will  snout  to  a  height 
approaching  that  of  the  reservoir.  It  will  always, 
however,  fall  short  of  this  height,  for  the  following 
reasons: — namely,  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  fi-iction  of  the  discharging  orifice,  and  the  resist, 
ance  or  weight  which  the  first  propelled  particles  of 
water  offer  to  those  which  follow. 

Decorated  fountains  of  this  kind  were  much  in  re- 
quest among  the  Greeks  and  llomans,  not  only  in  their 
streets  and  gardens,  but  also  in  the  courts  of  their 
houses.  The  <  Pirene,'  a  fountain  at  Corinth,  was 
encircled  by  an  enclosure  of  white  marble,  which  was 
sculptured  into  various  grottos,  fW>m  which  the  water 
ran  into  a  splendid  basin  of  the  same  material.  Another 
fountain  in  Corinth,  called  '  Lema,'  was  encircled  by  a 
beautiful  portico,  under  which  were  seats  for  the  public 
to  sit  upon  during  the  extreme  heats  of  summer,  to 
enjoy  the  cool  air  from  the  falling  waters.  We  read  of 
many  others  in  both  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  and 
this  fondness  for  fountains  still  exists  in  Italy  and  tha 
EsMt,  where  there  are  numerous  elaborate  and  fanciful 
designs.  The  French  are  also  celebrated  for  their 
fountains,  those  at  the  Tuileries,  Versailles,  and  St 
Cloud  being  superb  structures ;  and  indeed,  with  tha 
exception  of  our  own,  most  of  the  large  towns  of  Europe 
are  adorned  and  refreshed  b^  these  contrivances.  Tha 
most  remarkable  jet-d'eau  in  the  world  is  said  to  be 
that  at  Cassal  in  Germany,  where  the  waters  rise  from 
an  orifice  of  12  inches  diameter  to  a  perpendicular 
height  of  250  feet.  The  source  from  which  it  is  sup- 
plied is  at  the  top  of  a  mountidn  near  by,  being  about 
fiOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  town. 

Viewing  jets  as  auxiliaries  to  health,  as  well  as  or- 
naments, we  are  inclined  to  advocate  their  erection 
wherever  it  is  practicable.  In  our  public  gardens  and 
squares,  along  promenades,  and  at  tha  crossing  of 
streets,  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  ana  or- 
namental, independent  of  the  cooling  effect  which 
they  must  exert  over  the  surrounding  atmosphere  in 
summer.  Where  the  supply  of  vrater  is  abundant, 
there  is  every  scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist  and 
engineer  in  the  designing  of  fountains — from  the  most 
grotesque  and  fanciful,  to  the  most  severely  classical 
conception.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  small,  per- 
manent, or  portable  fountains  should  not  be  more 
generally  introduced  into  our  market-places,  shops, 
and  public  buildings,  where  the  atmosphere  is  apt  to 
become  heated  and  contaminated,  producing  oppres- 
sion, listlessness,  and  languor. 

Reservoirs— Filters. 

Reservoirs  or  tanks  are  necessary  appendages  to  most 
water-works,  and  require  to  be  constructed  with  skill 
and  care.  Occasionally,  they  are  little  more  than 
simple  excavations,  the  excavsted  earth  forming  the 
retaining  banks ;  but  in  general  they  are  puddled  with 
clay,  or  lined  with  masonry ;  and  if  of  considerable 
depth  and  size,  the  embankments  should  be  strongly 
constructed,  as  serious  accidents  may  arise  from  their 
braking  down  under  the  pressure  of  the  water.  As 
the  pressure  of  any  given  amount  of  liquid  can  be  cal- 
calated  with  predsion,  there  is  no  excuse  for  tha 
engineer  who  blunders  either  as  to  the  proper  slope  or 
weight  of  a  retaining  embankment.    Besides  the  regn* 
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Ikllag  ihikM.  l«l*  fMtnroin  ihould  b«  Airolihtd  with 
wait*  outleto,  to  pnrcnt  dknwM  to  tke  bMika  in  cam 
«f  ftMlMto  or  land-floodi.  For  nnkll  domttlio  or 
flOTorod  tMika,  CMt-lron  plating  Ncurvljr  rirettod,  h«wn 
■tonoi  common  maaonry  lined  with  lonie  of  th«  patent 
wmmta,  ffluad  bricki,  Welih  ilato,  or  the  like,  form 
tieiUant  materiab,  and  ar«  praferable  to  wood,  which 
ivquirM  to  be  lined  with  lead  or  other  metoi.  In  all 
caaaa,  large  or  imall,  there  ii  neccNitv  for  regular 
cleaning,  a*  the  pureit  of  our  water*  will  in  time  give 
rite  to  offensive  lediment, 

Ai  already  stated,  all  natural  waters  are  leas  or  more 
contaminated  with  chemical  or  meciianical  impurities. 
To  get  rid  of  the  former,  there  ii  no  cheap  aTailable 
prooaas  on  a  large  scale,  and  therefore  if  they  preroil 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  water  unfit  for  ordi' 
nary  use,  that  water  must  simply  be  aroided.  In  the 
laboratory,  the  chemist  can  no  doubt  readily  effect  a 
•eparation  of  the  impurities;  not  so  in  the  large  supply 
necessary  for  a  town's  consumption,  though  several 
ingenious  methods  have  fro-n  time  to  time  been  pro> 
posed.  Mechanical  impurities,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
sand,  mud,  vegetable  debris,  small  animals,  and  the 
like,  can  be  rmdily  got  rid  of  by  filtering,  and  that 
the  more  perfectly  the  slower  the  process  of  filtration. 
Passing  water  through  layers  of  sand  and  gravel  is  the 
simplest  perhaps  of  all  methods :  to  these  are  some- 
times added  potsherds  and  charcoal— the  latter  ingre> 
dient  ezercismg  an  autiaeptic  power,  and  destroying 
all  fetor  and  putrefaction.  Whether  on  a  large  or 
small  scale,  the  materials  most  in  use  are  those  we 
have  mentioned,  together  with  porous  earthenware  and 
certain  sandstones.  As  the  intercepted  slime  and  sedi- 
ment will  in  all  cases  tend  to  cIoj;  and  fill  up  the  pores 
of  the  filter,  considerable  ingenuity  has  been  displayed 
by  various  parties  in  arranging  the  materials  so  as  to 
retard  thia  clogging,  and  in  the  construction  of  what 
are  termed  *  seF-deaning'  filters.  That  invented  and 
used  by  Mr  Thom  at  (Jreenock,  Paisley,  Ayr,  &c.  is 
one  of  the  most  effective,  and  may  be  taken  in  illus- 
tration:— In  the  accompanying  transverse  section,  a  is 

the  conduit  for  sup- 
plying the  water  to 
tho  filter;  c  a  sluice 
for  regulating  the 
flow ;  b  a  valve  which 
admits  the  water 
above  or  below  the 
filtering  material  at 
pleasure ;  <  a  floor 
of  perforated  tiles 
resting  on  a  puddled 
basis ;  /  the  filter, 
composed  of  layer*  of  gravel  and  sand,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  fineness  towards  the  surface,  tne  top  layer 
consistuig  of  fine  sand  and  grained  animal  charcoal. 
The  whole  apparatus  being  completed,  the  water  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  filter  at  the  top,  and  passing 
through  the  different  layers,  it  issues  quite  pure  and 
free  from  tiunt.  When  the  filter  becomes  foul,  which 
is  shown  by  the  decreased  quality  of  water  passing 
through,  the  valve  b  is  reversed,  and  the  current 
made  to  enter  from  below,  carrying  the  particles  of 
mud  to  the  surface  of  the  top  layer,  whence  they  can 
be  readily  removed.  The  cost  of  the  Paisley  filter  was 
jEGOO,  and  the  quantity  of  pure  water  produced  regu- 
larly every  twenty-four  hours  is  on  an  average  106,682 
cubic  feet.  There  are  a  number  of  other  filters  in  use, 
but  the. same  principle  pervades  the  whole — namely, 
the  passing  of  the  water  through  successive  layers  of 
porous,  ana  occasionally  antiseptic,  materials. 

Modes  of  DlstribuUon. 

The  manner  of  distributing  water  in  towns  by  the 
ordinary  main*  and  service-pipes,  may  be  either  *  inter- 
mittent '  or '  constant.'  The  mtermittent  or  periodical 
system  consists  in  laying  on  the  water,  as  it  is  termed, 
at  regular  or  irregular  intervals^once  a  da^,  or  once  in 
two  days,  as  the  case  may  be.    Of  course  in  the  inter- 


val  BO  water  aan  W  dmwn  ikeoi  Ih*  i«tvle»-BipM  ia  tkr 
interior  of  the  kouaes,  ao  that  mMoa  muat  Va  adopted 
for  storing  a  svflloieney  Ibr  domaatlt  Nqairemente 
during  the  time  the 
aupply  ia  withdrawn.  | 
Thia  naceaaarily  in- 
volvea  the  uaa  of  cis- 
terns or  tanks,  with 
all  their  apparatus  of 
pipes  and  ball-cocks, 
the  latter  (see  fig.) 
ingeniously  shutting 
off  or  admittinff  the  : 
supply  as  the  ostom 
may  be  full  or  empty. 
The  constant  system,  on  the  other  hand,  affords  a 
supply  at  all  times,  to  be  drawn  directly  from  the 
service -pipe,  without  the  intervention  of  cisterns. 
Constant  supply  at  hish  pressure  is  obtained  by 
having  the  source  from  which  the  supply  is  obtained  at 
a  considerable  height  almve  the  town,  so  that  by  the 
force  of  gravitation  the  water  may  be  delivered  at  the 
highest  nouve ;  or  failing  this,  steam  power  must  be 
applied  to  raise  it  to  reservoir*  at  such  a  height,  or 
to  force  it  at  once  into  the  pipes.  Of  the  two  systems, 
the  latter  is  the  more  advantageous  both  in  a  sanitary 
and  economical  point  of  view.  In  the  constant  high- 
pressure  system,  the  mains  and  service-pipes  may  be 
reduced  one-third  in  size ;  all  the  expensive  and  ever- 
failing  apparatus  of  cisterns  and  ball-cocks  is  done  away 
with ;  the  casualties  by  fire  are  materially  lessened ; 
and  the  constant  flushmg  of  the  drains  and  sewers  is 
sanitorily  of  vital  importance.  Though  the  consump- 
tion of  water  be  much  greater,  yet  none  of  its  efficacy 
can  be  said  to  be  lost ;  and  indeed  nntil  our  towns  and 
cities  be  in  possession  of  a  constant  high -pressure  system, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  be  adequately  supplied. 

DATilS — WA8U-UOU8E8. 

Referring  the  reader  to  our  article  on  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Health  for  the  sanitair  value  of  personal 
ablution,  we  shall  here  treat  of  baths  as  a  social  ar- 
rangement, and  of  the  various  mechanical  appliances 
requisite  for  the  establishment  of  a  system. 

Baths  of  the  Ancisnta 

The  use  of  the  bath  has  existed,  in  all  probability, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  since  it  is  founded  m 
the  most  natural  wants  of  man.  In  barbarous  ages, 
however,  in  which  art  hod  as  yet  accomplished  nothing 
for  tho  conveniences  of  life,  men  merely  plunged  into 
rivers,  streams,  fountains,  and  other  natural  reser- 
voirs of  water.  They  were  far  from  dreaming  of  the 
erection  of  apparatus  by  means  of  which  they  might  be 
enabled,  as  at  a  later  period,  to  take  their  baths  ui  any 
time,  seitson,  or  place,  and  of  an  agreeable  and  irdi  luj 
temperature.  Doubtless  the  discovery  of  hot  springs, 
which  must  have  existed  then  as  in  our  own  times,  at 
various  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  suggested  to  them 
the  happy  idea  of  communicating  different  degrees  of 
heat  to  the  water  they  employed,  and  of  erecting  more 
commodious  and  less  dangerous  receptacles.  It  was 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  East,  the  earliest  reaper*  of 
the  Itenefits  of  civilisation,  that  industry  and  tho  arts 
mode  the  first  efforts  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  men,  and 
perpetuato  the  taste  for,  and  employment  of,  warm 
baths.  The  custom  was  carried  from  Asia  to  Europe 
by  the  colonists,  who  successively  established  themselves 
in  Greece,  Italy,  Iberia,  and  Gaul. 

Greece  knew  the  use  of  warm  baths  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  for  mention  is  made  of  them  in  several  passages 
of  the  writings  of  that  poet.  Among  the  Greeks,  the 
Lacedssmoniuis  were  the  first  who  adopted  the  custom, 
borrowed  from  Asiatic  nations,  of  appearing  naked  at 
the  public  games ;  anointing  themselves  with  oil,  and 
covering  themselves  with  sand  prior  to  the  contest,  and 
then  ]danging  into  hot  baths.  But  the  employment  of 
baths  in  private  familiea  was  not  even  yet  very  general 
in  the  time  of  Uippocrates.    Thia  prevented  his  recom* 
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aMwliac  *h»  kftUi  hi  bmiv  dlMMM  whisk  ttXM  for  iU 
miafOan.  As  to  Um  pitblk  wtobUahmmito,  tkvy  ISmnwl 
part  of  tks  ftmmmM  to  which  thsy  won  attaehsd. 

Ths  Ronuuii  wsN  aceustomsd,  in  ths  sarly  psriod  of 
ihs  rspubll?,  after  a  day  smploysd  in  kbour  iu  ths 
flsldf,  to  wash  only  ths  aims  and  Isgs;  and  srsiy  ninth 
day,  whsn  thsy  cams  to  Ihs  city,  to  bs  prsssnt  in  ths 
asssmbliss  for  stats  buslnsss,  thsy  bathsd  ths  sntito 
body.  At  that  psriod  ths  Tibsr  or  nsighbourinf 
strsams  formsd  thsir  bathlDK  resorts,  rapour  and  hot- 
watsr  baths  bsing  loarcsly  Known  to  thsm.  It  was 
only  at  a  lats  psriod  thsy  thought  of  ssUblishing 
publio  or  privats  baths.  The  city,  br  reason  of  its 
sitoation  on  hills,  pressntsd  grsat  difflcultiss  for  ths 
conrsyancs  of  watsr.  As  alrsady  statsd,  it  was  not 
until  about  441  ysars  aflsr  ths  foundation  of  Koms 
that  water  was  brought,  for  the  iint  time,  from  Tuicu- 
lum  by  mean*  of  an  aqueduct.  These  itructurei  were 
multiplied  aftsrwards ;  and  baths,  or  tktrma,  were 
sroctsd  in  various  parts  of  ths  city,  charactsriisd  as  yet 
by  ths  ancient  Roman  simulicity. 

The  new  custom  which  ths  Romans  ndoptsd  towards 
tho  last  years  of  the  republic,  of  attaching  baths  to  the 
grronasia,  rendere<l  them  indispsnsabW  necessary ;  and 
tns  frequent  application  which  physicians,  from  this 
period,  made  of  them  in  tho  treatment  of  disease, 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  increase  and  embellish- 
ment  of  these  salutary  and  useful  structures.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  they  began  to 
giro  to  their  warm  bath*  that  air  of  grandeur  and 
ina^ifioence  which  is  yet  to  be  observed  in  the  ruins 
which  remain.  To  conceive  a  just  idea  of  them,  we 
should  examine  the  plana  of  the  principal  eilifices  as 
traced  by  Paliodio.  In  beholding  his  designs  of  the 
bas-rsliefs  and  pictures  which  adorned  the  walls  and 
ceilings,  we  ate  at  once  astonished  at  the  perfection  of 
the  objects  they  represent,  and  at  the  exquisite  purity 
of  taste  which  then  prevailed  in  the  arts.  The  rarest 
marbles,  precious  vases,  bronzes,  columns,  statues  from 
the  chisel  of  the  greatest  masters,  and  gildings  skilfully 
applied,  contributed  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  interior  of 
these  gigantic  monuments. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  immense  number  of 
uses  they  were  devoted  to.  Besides  the  vast  basins, 
and  the  thousands  of  recesses  (the  thermee  of  Dioclesian 
contained  three  thousand)  appropriated  to  the  different 
baths,  there  were  found  there  theatres,  temples,  amphi- 
theatres, palaces,  festive  halls,  vast  open  promenades 
planted  with  trees,  schools  frequented  by  youth,  acade- 
mies where  learned  persons  assembled  for  discussion, 
and  libraries,  to  which  every  one  might  freelv  resort. 

The  most  complete  eBtal>li8hments  contained  numerous 
apartments  devoted  to  tho  various  processes  connected 
with  an  elaborate  svstem  of  bathing.  The  bather,  after 
harins  undressed  in  the  apodytenwm,  was  conducted 
into  the  vncluarium,  where  Lis  body  was  freely  anointed 
with  strong  oils;  afterwards,  in  an  adjoining  apartment, 
it  was  covered  with  fine  sand  or  powder.  He  now  re- 
paired to  the  sphttruterium,  an  immense  hall  or  rotunda, 
ui  which  he  engaged  in  wrestling,  or  other  gymnastic 
exercises  calculated  to  develop  physical  power.  When 
the  locality  admitted  of  it,  the  spheeristerium  was  un- 
covered and  exposed  to  the  sun ;  or  rather,  in  the  best- 
appointed  baths,  there  were  two  sphseristeria.  The 
Tarious  games  were  continued  until  the  sound  of  a  bell 
announced  that  the  vapour  and  hot-water  baths  were 
ready.  To  these  the  crowd  of  bathers  now  proceeded, 
each  person  taking  his  seat  on  a  marble  bench,  placed 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  around  immense  basins, 
wherein  swimming  might  be  executed  when  agreeable. 
While  here,  they  diligently  scraped  the  skin  with  a 
species  of  ivory  or  metal  knife,  termed  a  ilrigilit,  by 
which  they  detached  all  impurities  from  the  surface. 
The  tepUarium,  or  tepid  bath,  and  frigidarium,  or  cold 
bath,  were  finally  employed  for  a  short  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  bracing  the  pores  of  the  skin,  relaxed  by 
so  long  a  proximity  of  moist  heat.  Before  dressing, 
those  who  desired  to  employ  perfumes — latterly  a 
nnmexona  party — again  npaired  to  the  u&ctuarium. 


Th«  batka  of  tha  MMitsnts,  althongli  wuily  b«Ul 
aftor  a  similar  plan,  ytt  oArMl  a  notabia  dUwiwm. 
At  Roma,  otm  in  tha  most  splendid  sslaUislinMBtak 
tho  grsatar  partlon  of  tha  samit  of  thr  adlflaa  wm 
appropriatad  to  baths,  proMrly  sa  sailed,  which  obtolnad 
for  thsm  tha  nam*  or  tnofiiist,  from  tha  Onak  w«fd 
iktrmoB,  beat.  But  with  ths  Qrssks  tht  grmnastum 
ocoupisd  almost  tks  sntir*  struetais,  tha  natk  Itsalf 
being  but  of  vsry  Umitod  dlmsnsions.  This  diflhrsneo 
sxhibits  tha  passion  for  bathing  whkh  ssiisd  the 
Romans  towards  ths  snd  of  ths  rspubiio,and  eontinued 
to  posssss  thsm  until  tho  fall  of  ths  Kmplrs.  With 
regard  to  tho  moehanieal  arrangemonts— tha  hsatlng. 
vsntilating,  and  supplying  of  tha  Roman  baths — littM 
is  known  with  osrtainty,  though  tha  remains  of  PompsU 
has  thrown  soma  light  on  ths  subject.  It  would  appsar 
that  ths  water  was  eonvsyod  fVom  the  aqueduct  to  a 
reservoir,  and  from  this  directly  to  the  cold  baths  by 
lead  or  earthen  pipes.  The  hot  baths  were  supplied 
from  a  copper  or  boiler,  the  fVimaoe  of  whieh  also  ftir- 
nished  hot  air  for  the  flues  which  hsated  the  pavement 
and  walls  of  the  vapour  baths,  the  tepldanuro,  and 
other  apartments.  The  light  was  admitted  from  the 
roof,  and  the  ventilation  regulated  by  openings  Air- 
nished  with  ornamental  valves.  Of  course  their  com- 
parative ignorance  of  the  metals  prevented  them  fW>m 
arriving  at  that  nicety  and  rapidity  of  heating  known 
in  modem  times;  still  thsir  architects  were  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  caloric  to  make  arrange- 
ments by  which  as  little  as  ponible  of  the  heating 
power  should  be  dissipated  and  lost. 

At  first,  the  publio  baths  wsre  only  opened  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  closed  at  five :  the  sic^ 
alone  having  a  right  to  enter  them  at  any  time.  Lat- 
terly, the  emperors,  wishing  to  conciliate  the  people 
by  their  favourite  amusement,  ordered  the  doors  to  be 
opened  sooner,  and  dosed  later.  Nero  had  them  opened 
at  twelve ;  Alexander  Severus  allowed  the  baths  to  be 
entered  from  the  break  of  day,  and  even  furnished  at 
his  own  expense  lamps  and  oil  for  lighting  them.  From 
that  time  the  Romans  mMr  be  said  to  have  passsd  their 
lives  at  the  baths.  They  frequently  bathed  twice  a  day ) 
and  hot  water  constituted  one  of  the  indispensable 
eleinents  of  their  existence.  We  must  not,  nowever, 
attribute  this  singular  passion  exclusively  to  fondness 
of  bathing.  The  desire  and  hope  of  meeting  with  friends, 
of  discussing  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  passing  the 
time  agreeably,  were  no  lew  powerful  motives. 

Of  all  the  Grecian  people,  the  Laoedasmonians  were 
the  only  ones  in  whom  the  gymnasia  and  baths  were 
common  to  both  sexes.  The  ancient  Romans  were  far 
from  following  such  an  example,  and  carried  modesty 
so  far  as  to  consider  it  improper  that  a  father  should 
appear  at  the  same  bath  with  his  son,  or  even  son-in- 
law.  Later,  however,  the  corruption  of  manners  made 
such  progress,  that  iu  tho  reign  of  Domitian,  women 
and  men  bathed  pell-mell  together.  This  custom,  then 

generally  adopted,  was  afterwards  prohibited  by  Ma- 
rian and  Marcus  Aurelius;  again  tolerated  by  Helio- 
gabalus;  and  finally  abolished  by  Alexander  Severus. 
The  baths  were,  however,  frequented  indiscriminately 
by  individuals  of  all  ranks.  The  noblest  and  richest 
persons  there  found  themselves  mingled  with  the  poorest 
plebeians. 

It  was  not  only  the  Roman  metropolis  which  con- 
tained publio  and  private  baths.  They  existed  in  all 
the  towns  of  Italy,  and  in  the  palaces  of  nobles  and 
freedmen.  They  were  found  also  in  all  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces. In  our  time  even,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the 
vestiges  of  the  Roman  thermaa  in  every  country  which 
formed  a  portion  of  their  extensive  empire. 

The  greater  number  of  these  magnificent  edifices, 
which,  during  the  most  illustrious  period  of  the  Empire, 
had  constituted  the  pride  and  delight  of  Rome,  were 
destroyed  by  the  Vandalism  of  the  barbarian  hordes. 
Those  which  were  not  pulled  down  were  otherwise  em- 
ployed, or,  being  no  longer  repaired,  gradually  fell  into 
ruin.  Batiis,  which  formsd  one  of  the  lequintes  for  the 
eflfeminate  and  luxurious  life  of  the  Rmuans,  were,  for 
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tiM  WMT(«r  Mi4  iavkdiag  nMloni,  mw*  iimmm  ibr  lh« 

pTNnTkUoU    «>f   (iMMllilMM.       UtililT  Md    oltUllllMI 

w«t«  lk«  0BI7  oblMto  h«ld  In  Ti«w  In  »•  eonitniotlon  of 
tiM  tlmnw,  whluh  w«r«  h^nrnforth  arMtwl  in  lUly  or 
tha  oiktr  wuntrlM  of  Europ*.  Batbi  wtn  much  ft*" 
quMtad,  howaTor,  during  tho  wkolo  of  tho  roiddU  igM, 
UiUl  ibo  liitMntk  otntury— the  apoch  at  which  tha 
«aa  of  linen  became  general,  *  The  barbariim  of  the 
niddla  agea,'  layi  Oroalajr,  <  not  being  able  to  attain 
nagnUioence,  confined  itaelf  to  the  convenience  of  the 
public  bathe,  and  other  Mtabliihinenta,  which  were 
aiaeted  in  Europe.  The  idea  waa  due  to  the  Arabe, 
MDong  whom  toe  arte  and  lelenoea  had  found  an 
■ajrlum.  The  Cruiadei  and  commerce  had  opened  up 
to  European!  the  countriee  which  flouriihed  under  the 
nila  of  thia  peoule,  and  the  natural  taite  for  imitation 
did  the  reat.  Toe  vapour  and  nubile  Iwthi  were,  for  n 
long  period,  aa  much  freauenteu  in  Europe  a*  they  ar« 
M  the  preeent  day  in  toe  Lorant.  People  were  at- 
liaeted  to  them  for  the  eake  of  health  and  cleanlinoii; 
butt  abore  all,  Arom  the  want  of  iooietjr  felt  by  per«oni 
wko  law  little  of  each  other  except  in  these  placei. 
Some  took  water  bathe,  othon  vapour  bathe  ;  while 
aaveral  came  only  to  gouip,  comfortably  protected  iVom 
tha  cold.  For  theie  last,  the  baths  were  what  the 
atores  of  Germany,  thd  rutamintU  of  Holland,  and  the 
oaiMe  of  Parla,  are  to  thia  day.' 

Modem  Baths. 

Although  the  increaaing  use  of  linen  haa  much  dimi- 
nished the  hygienic  ncoessity  of  the  bath,  and  has  occa- 
aloned  the  ruin  and  neglect  of  the  eetablishmenta  of  the 
middle  agea,  yet  public  attention  haa  not  ceased  to  be 
directed  to  tne  advantagee  of  such  establishments — 
thanks  to  the  salutary  counsels  of  medicine,  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  mate- 
rial comforts  of  the  maaeea.  '  Eminent  physicians,' 
Bays  Dr  Clarke,  lamenting  our  inferioritv  in  this  re- 
apeot  to  continental  nations,  'have  endeavoured  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Dritish  government  to  the 
importance  of  public  baths,  and  of  countenancing 
their  use  bv  eveiy  aid  of  example  and  encoura^'o- 
aaent.  While  we  wonder  at  their  prevalence  among 
all  the  eaatom  and  northeni  nations,  may  we  not 
lament  that  they  are  10  little  used  in  our  own 
country  I  We  mieht,  perhaps,  find  reason  to  allow 
that  erysipelas,  surieit,  rneumatism,  colds,  and  a  hun- 
dred otoer  evils,  particularly  all  sorts  of  cutaneous  and 
nervous  disorders,  might  be  alleviated,  if  not  prevented, 
by  a  proper  attention  to  bathing.  The  inhabitants  of 
countries  in  which  the  bath  is  constantly  used,  nnxiouslv 
aeek  it,  in  full  confidence  of  getting  rid  of  all  such 
complainte;  and  they  are  rarely  disappointed.  I  may 
add  my  testimony  to  theirs,  having  not  only  upon  the 
occasion  which  gave  rise  to  these  remarks,  but  m  cases 
of  obstructed  perspiration  much  more  alarming,  during 
Biy  travels,  experienced  their  good  effect.  I  hardly 
know  any  act  of  benevolence  more  essential  to  the 
comfort  of  the  community,  than  that  of  establishing, 
bv  public  benefaction,  the  use  of  baths  for  the  poor  in 
all  our  citiee  and  manufacturing  towns.  The  lives  of 
nian^  might  be  saved  bv  them.  In  England  they  are 
considered  only  as  articles  of  luxury;  yet  throughout 
the  vast  empire  of  Russia,  through  all  Finland,  Lap- 
land, Sweden,  and  Norway,  there  is  no  cottage  so  poor, 
no  hut  so  destitute,  but  it  possesses  its  vapour  bath,  in 
which  all  its  inhabitants,  every  Saturday  at  least,  and 
avenr  day  in  cases  of  sickness,  experience  comfort  and 
aalubrity.  Lady  Mary  Wortlev  Montagu,  in  spite  of 
all  the  prejudices  which  prevailed  in  England  against 
inoculation,  introduced  it  fVom  Turkey.  If  another 
person  of  equal  influence  would  endeavour  to  establish 
throughout  Great  Britain  the  use  of  warm  and  vapour 
baths,  the  inconveniences  of  our  climate  would  be  done 
away.  Perhapa  at  some  future  period  they  may  become 
general;  and  statues  may  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
vie  patriot,  the  itateaman,  or  the  sovereign,  to  whom 
■ociety  will  be  indebted  for  their  institution.' 

Since  thia  aanaiblc  and  energetic  appeal  was  made, 
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a  batter  atata  of  tblnn  aaanu  ta  ba  araroaebla|t  and 
for  aoraa  yaan  paat  taa  InallttttloB  af  tktba  baa  mneb 
engaged  tba  public  attention.  Tba  hmiaee  of  our  higher 
elassss  are  now  Invariably  fitted  up  with  aoeommoda- 
tion  for  hot  and  cold  bathing;  portable  hatha  on  the 
■ponge,  shower,  or  nlung*  principle  ai«  common  In  tba 
dwellings  of  the  miadle  oiaaeea  ;*  and  defldent  aa  we  yet 
are,  the  last  ten  years  haa  witnessed  the  erection  of  a 
number  of  private  and  public  eetablishments,  at  which 
the  masses  may  enjoy  a  bath  for  the  mereet  trifle  of 
their  weekly  earnings.  It  were  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  theee  establishments  were  increased  tenfold,  and 
that  some  public  (\ind  were  raised  for  their  establish- 
ment and  partial  mainlxnanoe.  We  have  abundance 
of  fuel  for  neating ;  in  general,  a  fair  supply  of  water ; 
and  as  fine  architecture  and  expensive  fittings  are  not 
required,  it  is  difllcult  to  account  for  the  tardy  progress 
we  make  In  this  department  of  social  economics.  With- 
out entering  minutely  upon  the  mi'tcanique  of  baths, 
which  may  be  varied  almost  to  infinity,  the  following 
|K)ints  leem  to  require  consideration  In  the  organising 
of  such  establishments: — 

1.  An  abundant  supply  of  soft  fresh  water.  The 
auautity  desirable  for  a  single  bath  is  fh>in  forty  to 
fifty  gallons.  Whether  for  single  or  public  plunge- 
baths,  the  number  of  bathers  per  day  may  be  multi- 
plied by  forty,  and  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  con- 
sumed will  thus  be  ascertained.  There  is  nothing  so 
unpleasant  as  the  idea  of  laving  in  the  water  that  haa 
been  used  by  others,  and  we  know  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  dread  of  doing  so  has  deterred  from  the 
use  of  the  bath,  where  there  was  otherwise  a  wish  and 
a  willingness.  The  practice  of  using  the  same  water  in 
succession,  even  though  filtered,  is  highly  objectionable, 
and  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to. 

2.  The  water  should  flow  into  a  large  tank,  from  the 
tank  to  the  boiler,  and  the  boiler  to  the  baths,  the 
waste  escaping  by  a  conduit.  If  the  tank  is  placed  in 
a  lower  situation  than  the  boiler,  steam  power  will  be 
required  to  pump  it.  In  most  situations  it  is  desirable 
to  be  as  economical  of  space  as  possible,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  generally  contrived  to  have  the  reservoirs 
underground ;  the  plunge-bath,  shower,  and  douche 
baths,  heating  apparatus,  and  waiting-rooms  on  the 
ground-floor;  the  private  baths  in  the  upper  storey: 
and  the  hot-water  tank  above  all.  In  planning  and 
laying  out  the  apartments,  the  greatest  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  to  privacy  and  decorum;  for  whatever  may 
have  been  the  customs  of  the  ancients,  or  what  may 
now  be  the  practice  nf  continental  nations,  our  country- 
men have  in  general  the  keenest  sense  of  delicacy  in 
this  rrapect — a  feeling  which  ought  never  to  be  offended 
through  any  mal-arrangement  or  mistaken  parsimony. 

9.  The  establishment  should  possess  washing-rooms, 
single  private  bath-rooms,  a  large  plunge  bath-room, 
and  waiting-rooms  for  the  several  classes  of  bathers; 
also  a  separate  apartment  for  the  washing  and  properly 
drying  of  the  towels  and  hand-cloths. 

4.  In  the  washing-room  or  rooms  there  should  be 
basins,  at  which  all  persons  proposing  to  use  the 
plunge-bath  ought,  in  the  flrdt  place,  to  wash  their 
hands,  face,  arms,  and  neck.  If  a  regulation  of  this 
kind  is  not  enforced,  the  water  in  the  plunge-bath  will 
very  shortly  become  unendurable. 

A.  The  plunge-bath  may  be  made  of  a  circular  or 

a  In  absence  of  permaiunt  balhs,  which  ought  to  form  port 
of  every  modem  houia  of  any  pretensions,  Juit  aa  much  aa  its 
kitchen  or  laundry,  fOrtabU  belhs,  now  proourable  at  the  Iron- 
mongers in  every  variety,  will  ba  found  to  be  no  Indlffitrent 
substitutes.  Among  the  most  approved  are  Read's  '  Universal 
Bath,'  which  oompriass  in  one  the  cold,  warm,  shower,  douche, 
and  vapour  bath  ;  the  *  Omnidlrection  Bath,'  which  allows  the 
stream  to  be  directed  against  any  particular  part  of  the  body ; 
and  the  *  Portable  Shower  Bath,'  which  has  the  merit  of  going 
Into  very  little  ipace,  and  may  be  used  in  any  apartment.  For 
a  permanent  hot  bath,  the  kitchen  range  may  be  oonstruoted 
so  as  to  have  a  supply  of  from  tan  to  twenty  gallons  of  warm 
water  always  In  readiness,  and  this,  after  the  origtnal  outlay, 
at  a  cost  almost  inappreciable. 
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liiAt  g/nnMr  Twommtndtd  U  oblong, 
In  l«n|th  br  80  ftot  In  brMdth;  tb« 


a  circular  or 


eUong  form. 

mMMuring  40  foot  , ,  .__ 

d«]»tk,  hy  mwutt  of  » iloplng  bottom,  to  bo  from  4  lo  6 
/Mt,  but  noTMT  mort.  within  tho  b»lh  than  may  bo  a 
■top  to  Moiit  in  doMonding  and  Mcondlng.  At  ono  ond. 
soar  tho  ■uriW.'o  of  tho  wator,  thoio  ahould  bo  wrorai 
inUto,  to  bo  liopt  conitautljr  running,  and  at  tho  oppo- 
■Ito  oatromlty  outlet*  for  oocapo.  By  tho  earoful  a4)uti- 
mont  of  thoM  oriflooi,  tho  waUr  roajr  bo  kopt  In  a  atato 
of  eonaldorablo  puritjr,  notwitliitanding  it*  continual 
UM.  ii«flidoi  thii,  tho  whole  yolumo  of  water  ihoulil 
bo  'JiMhargod  twico  a  week,  and  tho  bottom  of  the  bath 
woll  •crubbod.  Tho  nuniboir  of  pononi  admitted  at  one 
timo  will  roquiro  to  bo  reculatod  according  to  olrcum- 
■tancM.  OTtr  tho  bath  thero  ihould  be  the  moans  of 
Ttntllation  for  the  watery  Tapour  and  heated  air. 

0.  Where  pouiblo,  the  whole  lulte  of  bathi  should 
bo  lighted  from  above  ;  and  each  room  should  be  Air- 
nished  with  hot-water  pipes,  so  as  to  raise  its  atmo- 
sphere to  any  desired  temperature.  We  have  spoken 
of  a  boiler,  but  this  is  only  one  means  of  heating  that 
mar  be  adopted.  Hteam-pipes,  or  a  circulation  of  hot 
water,  may  bo  employed  to  keep  the  swimming  bath 
at  the  pnpur  teinncrature ;  and  the  hot-water  tank 
may  also  be  heated  by  steam,  which  will  bo  found  In 
most  cases  to  bo  the  most  effectual  and  economical 
method.  These,  as  well  as  other  matters  of  detail, 
ought  in  each  case  to  be  Intrusted  to  an  experienced 
aronitect  ami  plumber.  So  far  as  experience  has  gone, 
it  has  been  found  that,  at  the  rate  of  100  bathers  per 
day,  a  single  cold  bath  mav  be  furnished  for  3d.,  a  sinsle 
hot  or  tepid  bath  for  3^d.,  and  a  swimming  bath  fur 
3d.,  and  tiiat  these  charges  may  be  made  remunerative, 

7.  Another  important  requl  i*n  Is,  that  the  situa- 
tion b«  as  central  as  possible  iur  the  great  body  of 
those  for  whoso  use  it  is  Intended.  A  short  walk  one 
would  suppose  to  bo  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise  to 
the  working-classes ;  but  experience  has  found  that 
unleu  a  bathing  establishment  be  In  their  immediate 
rininity,  and  be  continually  before  thoir  eyes,  they  arc 
apt  to  seixe  every  trifling  accident — as  a  little  unusual 
fatigue,  a  wet  nisht,  or  the  like — as  an  excuse  for 
abandoning  the  ablution. 

Such  ought  to  be  the  leading  characteristics  of  a 
bathing  establishment  suited  to  the  wants  and  requiro- 
ments  of  our  population.  With  us  the  bath  is  a  neces- 
sity, not  a  luxury.  The  great  majority  of  our  artisans 
and  factory  workers  are  engaged  in  laliour  of  a  kind  by 
III!  means  cleanly,  and  without  dally  ablution  of  some 
sort  oruther,  disease,  injured  constitutions,  and  debased 
moral  sentiments,  are  certain  sooner  or  later  to  be 
engendered.  What  wo  desiderate  is  means  for  thorough, 
regular,  and  cheap  Hi'liition;  the  efTeminocy  of  anoint- 
ing, shampooing,  and  other  kindred  practices  being 
wholly  unsultc'l  to,  as  they  are  unneeded  under,  our 
northern  climate. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  public  hr.tha ',  but  where 
■team  engines  are  employed  In  connection  with  cotton 
factories  or  other  works,  there  Is  usually  a  certain 
quantity  of  waste  steam  or  waste  hot  water  at  dis- 
posal, which  could  at  an  insignificant  cost  be  directed 
into  baths  for  the  use  of  the  workmen  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  we  hope  this  will  be  done  wherever  it  is 
procticablo.  The  improved  health  and  cheerfulness  of 
the  parties  benefited  wiU  be  more  than  compensatory 
for  the  necessary  outlay.  Wo  are  aware  of  one  in- 
stance where  seven  baths  were  comfortably  fitted  up 
at  the  small  expense  of  £80,  in  which  the  men  and 
women  bathe  on  alternate  days,  to  the  number  of  from 
thirty  to  eighty  a  week — paying  a  mere  trifle  to  the 
keeper,  who  attends  an  hour  and  a  half  each  evening, 
and  finds  towels,  soap,  &o.  nothing  being  charged  by 
the  proprietor!  for  the  original  outlay. 

Wash-housss. 

These  are  recent  inventions,  forced  upon  ni  by  the 
exigencies  of  our  peculiar  social  condition.  In  a  coun- 
try where  the  labouring  classes  are  in  a  comparatively 
easy  condition,  and  thuily  scattered,  the  house  is  at 


tmm  tkf  doaa^tW  bitwary,  bakekeaaa,  m<I  Uimiry,  ak 
it  i^  the  tkmWy  laiMtuafy.  But  wheie  tho  maiae*  art 
ilMisely  paokad  la  lanes  and  alley*,  where  hou^e  aoeom* 
roodatlon  Is  dear  and  limited,  Where  the  nsesswri^e  of 
im*  have  to  be  continuallv  straggled  for,  and  theso  eon- 
ventional  evils  inereaaea.  In  too  many  instances,  br 
improvidence,  the  house  is  but  a  night  skelter,  aflbio- 
ing  little  or  no  convenience  for  the  necessary  operatlena 
of  the  housewife.  Independent  of  this,  in  ^int  of 
economy,  a  pubile  wash-house  Is  prefbrable  to  any 
number  of  isolated  etibrts.  By  co-operation,  superior 
accommodation,  better  apparatus,  and  a  cheaper  and 
more  Mtisfketory  result  can  be  obtained;  and  thus  th« 
public  wash-house,  where  self-iiaying  and  self-supported, 
may  be  classed  among  the  oo-operative  arrangements 
which  characterise  the  social  features  of  the  age.  Seve- 
ral  establishment*  of  this  kind,  partly  of  a  charitable 
and  partly  of  a  self-supporting  kind,  are  now  in  exist- 
ence In  the  metropolis,  in  Liverpool,  and  we  believe 
in  other  of  our  populous  towns. 

As  In  the  case  or  baths,  wash-houses  primarily  depend 
upon  a  llbvrul  supply  of  Sbfb  water,  and  upon  eoonomU 
oal  modes  of  heating  and  drying.  As  only  the  needier 
classes  are  likely  to  make  usn  of  them,  oveiything 
should  be  upon  the  cheapest  possible  scale — hot  water, 
tubs,  soap,  wida,  drying,  imootliing-irons,  and  mangle*. 
The  estaDlishnient' should  consist,  at  the  least,  of  a 
washlng-rooro,  funilshed  with  tubs  having  stopcock* 
for  hot  and  cold  water;  of  a  drying-room,  fltttd  up 
with  hot-air  or  other  rapidly-desiccating  apparatus; 
and  of  an  Ironing  and  mangling  apartment.  Seeing 
that  hot  water  is  always  on  the  premises,  a  few  bath* 
may  be  conveniently  attached — the  perton*  of  the 
occupants  generally  requiring  ablution  as  much  a* 
their  clothes.  Ily  using  one  furnace,  and  a  system  of 
steam-pipes,  hot  water  for  the  tubs  and  baths  may  be 
cheaply  procured;  and  by  very  little  additional  mo- 
chauiiiin,  the  same  source  may  be  made  to  propel  a 
current  of  heated  air  to  the  drylnc-room.  When  we 
consider  the  amount  of  fuel  required  for  a  kitchen  fire 
on  a  washing-day,  the  time  wasted  by  imperfect 
arrangements,  the  inconvenience  experienced  where 
the  housewife  has  to  wash,  dry,  and  iron  her  clothes  In 
the  one  sole  room  where  she  has  to  cook  the  family 
meals,  and  where  that  family  has  perhaps  to  eat,  sleep, 
dress  and  undress,  and  perform  all  the  minor  offices  of 
life,  we  can  then  appreciate  the  boon  which  a  public 
wash-house  is  calculated  to  confer.  Without  dwelling 
longer  on  the  arrangements  of  such  establishments, 
which  are  so  simple  and  Intelligible,  we  shall  present 
the  practical  results  of  one  of  the  humblest  of  the 
kind — namely,  tliat  of  East  Smithfield,  London,  which 
is  chiefly  supported  by  charitable  donations.  It  com- 
bines very  properly  bathing  and  washing,  and  pro- 
vides every  requisite,  even  to  a  change  of  clothing,  to 
those  who  come  to  cleanse  their  solitary  suit : — 

The  arrangements  of  the  baths,  which  are  six  in 
number,  though  destitute  of  everything  like  ornament, 
and  in  some  respects  somewhat  rudely  constructed, 
are  unexceptionable  as  respects  privacy  and  decorum. 
The  writer  himself  took  a  warm  bath  on  the  prcmiees, 
and  had  soap  and  a  clean  towel  allowed  him,  for  all 
which  accommodation  he  was  expected  to  pay  only  a 
penny.  The  bath  was  certainly  not  so  neatly  or  cora- 
modlously  constructed,  nor  contained  in  so  com^cirtable 
an  apartment,  as  the  second-class  baths  at  the  public 
baths  and  wash-houses  in  George  Street,  Marylebone, 
near  Euston  Square ;  but  it  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account,  in  instituting  the  comparison,  that  the  charge 
for  a  warm  bath  at  the  latter  place  is  fourpence,  and 
that  the  establishment  is  a  self-supporting  one,  and 
conducted  on  a  much  more  extensive  and  pretendins; 
scale  than  that  at  East  Smithfield. 

As  regards  the  other  department  of  the  institution, 
a  large,  lofty  room,  being  the  principal  one  in  the 
house,  is  set  apart  for  tne  washing  and  drying  of 
clothe*.  There  is  always  a  r  umber  of  women  engaged 
In  this  work,  superintended  by  the  matron,  amongst 
whom  the  greatest  decorum  and  order  are  observable. 
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ThejM*  unifonnljr  dTil  in  tlwir  belukviour  towards 
tli«  nuUnm  and  to  on*  another,  and  all  of  tbem  oxpreM 
thomwlvw  gratoftil  for  th«  pririlogM  afforded.  In  thii 
room  there  u  u  haga  iteam  boiler,  nied  for  the  pnrpoie 
of  haatioK  the  water;  not  hy  boili»p  it  in  the  ordinaiy 
waji  but  bj  pouring  eteam  into  wooden  tnbe  filled 
with  cold  water,  until  it  beoomee  heated.  With  the 
Tiow  of  eoonomiaing  fuel,  thie  boiler  ii  need  not  onlj 
for  beating  the  water  in  the  waib-tuba,  but  aleo  that  in 
the  bathe  plaoed  in  adjaoent  apartments ;  and  what 
is  more  leL^arkable,  it  is  lUkewise  made  available  for 
ih»  drying  of  the  clothes  when  washed,  through  the 
medium  of  Davison  and  Symington's  ingenious  pro- 
cess:— A  chamber,  about  the  sixe,  and  having  the 
appearance,  of  a  loige  cupboard,  is  placed  at  the  dis> 
tanoe  of  a  few  yards  from  the  boiler,  with  which  it  is 
made  to  communicate  by  a  pipe  of  about  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  throush  which,  by  means  of  a  revolving 
fan  turned  by  hand,  a  colnmn  of  heated  air  is  sent 
into  the  drying  chamber  through  the  floor,  which  is  of 
iron,  and  closely  perfomted.  The  clothes  intended  to 
be  dried  are  suspended  from  horizontal  poles  placed 
within  the  diyine  chamber ;  and  by  the  agency  of  the 
heated  air  asoendins  through  the  perforata  floor,  they 
are  effectually  dried  in  the  short  mterval  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. — This  novel  contrivance  not  only  dnes  the 
clothes  rapidly,  but  likewise  ventilates  and  frees  them 
from  the  peculiar  smell  that  generally  clings  to  long- 
worn  garments ;  and  thus,  it  is  believed,  all  noxious 
and  contagious  matters  that  may  lurk  in  the  habili- 
ments are  effectively  dissipated.  The  ironing  and 
mending  are  carried  on  in  adjoining  apartments. 

The  mstitution  is  open  from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  eight  at  night.  During  part  of  the  day — namely, 
from  eight  until  four  o'clock — women  are  exclusively 
admitted  to  wash  their  clothes  and  bathe ;  and  on  the 
women  retiring,  from  four  until  eight  in  the  evening 
men  are  admitted  to  these  privileees. 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  to  what  extent 
the  class  of  people  for  whom  those  baths  and  wash- 
houses  were  more  especially  intended  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which  they  offer.  We 
are  happy  to  mention  that  the  result  of  the  first  year's 
essay  was  27,662  bathers,  35,480  washers  and  dryers, 
and  4522  ironers — an  abundant  proof  of  the  desire  of 
the  poor  to  bo  neat,  clean,  and  wholesome  when  they 
can  obtain  the  necessary  means.  .  The  second  year 
showed  an  increase  of  16,920  bathers,  washers,  and 
ironers,  and  a  decrease  in  the  working  cost,  from  im- 
proved arrangements,  of  £60, 158. 4d.  In  the  first  year, 
the  expenses  contracted  by  supplying  63,142  bathers 
and  waishers  amounted  to  £377, 178.  9d.,  or  less  than 
three-halfpence  each;  in  the  second  year,  73,288  cost  in 
the  aggregate  only  £305, 7s.  Id.,  or  about  one  penny  for 
each.  In  the  first  year,  the  cost  of  4522  iioners  was 
£4, 5s.,  less  than  one  farthing  each ;  in  the  second  year, 
11,296  cost  £11,  15s.  4d.  '  At  the  cost  of  one  penny 
each,'  says  the  official  report,  *  34,843  warm  baths  were 
given  in  the  second  year,  every  bather  having  an  ample 
supply  of  water,  a  clean  towel,  and  a  piece  of  soap;  and 
38,445  persons  had  a  Kufficiency  of  hot  and  cold  water, 
of  soda  and  soap,  to  wash  more  than  a  qu  .rter  of  a 
million  articles,  the  greater  part  of  wliich,  when  washed, 
were  dried  and  ventilated.  The  working  expenses  did 
not  include  rent  or  taxes  or  any  water-rate  for  six 
months,  or  any  charges  for  coal  for  seventeen  weeks ; 
but  if  the  association  had  paid  rent  and  taxes,  and  fcr 
water  and  coal,  during  the  whole  year,  but  had  not 

{;iven  soap  or  soda,  these  expenses  would  have  been  £25 
ess  than  they  were;  so  that,  fur  the  purposes  of  ascer- 
taining how  economically  a  bathing  and  washing  estab- 
lishment at  which  soap  and  soda  are  no<  given  can  be 
conducted,,  the  experience  of  the  association  may  be 
confidently  appealed  to.'  While  deprecating  in  the 
•troacest  possible  terms  any  interference  with  a  healthy 
and  legitimate  self-dependence,  we  think  these  grati- 
fying results  might  induce  corporations  and  others  to 
dirtct  themselves  with  some  degree  of  zeal  towards  this 
department  of  our  social  economics, 
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As  efficient  means  should  be  taksi;  to  secure  for  our 
towns  and  cities  a  regular  and  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water,  so  oucht  there  to  be  a  regular  system  ofemission 
for  that  whfoh  is  foul  and  waste.  The  ndn  which  fall 
on  our  roofii  and  streetki  and  the  waste  water  of  our 
houses  and  public  works,  with  all  the  animal  and  vege- 
table matter  wherewith  they  are  impregnated,  must  be 
regularly  and  speedily  carried  off,  otherwise  stagnation 
and  putridity  ensue,  deleterious  effluvia  arise  and  are 
inhaled  by  the  inhabitants,  and  diseas",  suffering,  and 
death  are  the  inevitable  consequences.  The  most  ob- 
vious method  of  dischaige  is  by  open  gutters;  but  as 
these  are  offensive  and  unsightly,  tne  great  object  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times  has  been  to  establish  a 
system  of  underground  sewerage. 

Among  ancient  nations,  the  Ramans  carried  under- 
ground sewerage  to  the  greatest  perfection;  and  it  is 
wor^h  while  in  those  days  of  sanitary  preachments 
briefly  to  glance  at  their  doaae.  *  This  term  is  gene- 
rally used  in  reference  only  to  those  spacious  subter- 
ranean vaults,  either  of  stone  or  brick,  through  which 
the  foul  wat«rs  of  the  city,  as  well  as  all  the  streams 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  aqueducts,  finally  discharged 
themselves  into  the  Tiber;  but  it  also  includes,'  says 
Mr  Rich, '  within  its  meaning  any  smaller  drain,  either 
wooden  pipes  or  clay  tubes,  with  which  almost  eveiy 
house  in  tne  city  was  furnished  to  carry  off  its  impu- 
rities into  the  main  conduit.  The  whole  city  was  thus 
intersected  by  subterranean  passages.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  drains  was  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  con- 
struction of  which  is  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and  which  was  formed  to  carry  off  the  waten  brought 
down  from  the  adjacent  hills  into' the  Velabrum  and 
valley  of  the  Forum.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is 
a  mark  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  work ;  it  is  not  the 
"  peperino"  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  hills,  which  was  the 
common  building  stone  of  the  Commonwealth ;  but  it 
is  the  "  tufa  litoide "  of  Brocchi,  one  of  the  volcanic 
formations  of  Rome,  and  which  was  afterwards  sup- 
planted by  the  finer  quality  r^'C-~^^'K^ 
of  the  peperino.  The  areh 
of  this  cloaca  is  semicir- 
cular, and  formed  of  three 
rings  of  voussoirs,  as  shown 
in  the  annexed  cut,  being 
14  feet  in  width  and  32  in 
height.  The  blocks  are 
hewn,  and  joined  together 
without  cement.  The  passages  in  Strabo  and  Pliny 
which  state  that  a  cart  loaded  with  hay  could  pass 
down  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  will  no  longer  appear 
incredible,  from  the  dimensions  given  of  this  stu- 
pendous work  ;  though  it  must  still  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  vehicles  of  the  Romans  were  much 
smaller  than  ours.  Dion  Cassius  also  states  that 
Agrippa,  when  he  cleansed  the  sewers,  passed  through 
them  in  a  boat.  The  great  sewer  formed  by  Tarquin 
was  only  from  the  Forum  to  the  river,  but  was  subse- 
quently continued  as  far  up  as  the  Subura,  of  which 
branch  some  vestiges  were  discovered  in  1742.  When 
the  habitations  of  the  Romans  were  mere  huts  in  com- 
parison, it  seems  extraordinary  that  so  costly  a  con- 
struction for  the  purpose  of  drainage  should  have  been 
executed ;  but  it  shows  that  in  the  e.vly  history  of 
their  city,  all  that  was  undertaken  for  public  utility 
was  earned  out  with  a  spirit  and  m)>^ificence  surpass- 
ing anything  done  by  other  nations  who  have  advanced 
more  in  civilisation  and  refinement.  The  expense 
of  repairing  and  cleaning  these  cloacse  was  defrayed 
partly  by  the  treasuiy  and  partly  by  assessment.  Under 
the  Republic,  the  administration  of  the  sewers  was  in- 
trusted to  the  censon ;  but  under  the  Empire,  parti- 
cular officers  were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  who 
employed  condemned  criminals  in  the  task.' 

JNotwithstanding  the  obvious  and  pressing  necessity 
there  exists  foriuoh  a  system  of  drainage  in  our  large  and 
populous  towns,  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  scarcely 
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one  of  them  that  ii  not  nctoriotuly  deficient  in  thii 
ictpect.  What  dnun-«mnea  do  exkt  are  either  badlj 
conitructed  or  out  of  the  dictricti  moet  requiring  them; 
while  whole  lections  are  entirely  without  a  lingle  un- 
derground channel.  Such  a  state  of  matten  ia  bv  no 
means  creditable.^  British  intelli^ce,  and  can  only  be 
palliated  on  the  ground  of  the  rapid  increase  of  many  of 
our  towns,  which  were  founded  and  arranged  on  plans  of 
a  Tory  simple  and  primitive  description,  bearing  no  re- 
ference whatever  to  the  probability  of  increase.  Atten- 
tion, however,  is .  now  energetically  turned  to  this  as 
well  as  other  sanitary  reforms,  and  the  revelations 
made  by  the  several  recent  Parliamentary  Commissions 
are  of  too  startling  a  nature  to  be  readily  forgotten. 

Setting  out,  then,  with  the  axiom,  that  underground 
sewage  is  preferable  both  in  point  of  health  and  con- 
venience to  open  gutters,  the  first  requisite  is  a  plan  of 
the  district  to  be  dnuned,  with  all  its  levels  and  faci- 
lities of  discharge.  Nothing,  in  fact,  con  be  done 
without  a  descent  for  the  sewage,  and  it  is  this  want 
which  occasions  that  stagnation  and  putridity  so  much 
complained  of  in  many  of  our  populous  districts.  Where 
natural  descent  is  deficient,  it  13  the  duty  of  the  civil- 
en^neer  to  effect  a  remedy  by  carrying  the  tail  or  outlet 
to  a  greater  distance,  by  inserting  steps  or  falls  at  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  sewers,  and  by  contracting  and  curving 
the  drains  occasionally,  so  as  to  increase  the  scour  of 
the  current.  All  these  are  remedies  of  a  permanent 
kind ;  and  where  they  cannot  be  obtained  with  full 
effect,  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  the  system  of 
flushing — that  is,  to  insert  sluices  or  traps  at  certain 
distances,  which,  being  closed  for  a  while,  are  suddenly 
withdrawn,  and  the  dammed -up  waters  allowed  to 
escape  with  a  rush.  These  and  such-like  means  being 
adopted  to  can-y  off  the  sewage  with  rapidity,  the  next 
point  to  be  considered  is  the  laying  down  of  the  mains 
and  branches,  so  that  no  section  of  the  town  may  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  system. 

According  to  the  most  eminent  authorities,  the  net- 
work of  sewers  should  consist  of  drains  or  pipes  from 
every  house  or  block  of  houses,  these  discharging  them- 
selves into  branches  or  mains  running  under  the  prin- 
cipal streets  and  thoroughfares,  and  these  mains  again 
conveying  their  contents  to  one  or  morf>  grand  trunks  or 
channels,  as  the  levels  of  the  district  may  allow.    One 
great  cloaca  would  be  preferable  to  two  or  three,  and 
should  always  be  adhered  to  where  practicable,  as 
it   not  only  concentrates    the  evil,  and  allows  the 
solid  contents  to  be  collected  and  manufactured  into 
manure  with  greater  ease,  but  increases  the  flush  of 
water,  and  thereby  exerts  a  more  thoroush  cleans- 
ing power.    One  main  channel,  however  fetid  and  tur- 
bid, may  roll  its  contents  along  comparatively  harm- 
less,  but    disperse    these    contents    through    several 
channels,  and  they  creep  lazily  along,  emitting  in  their 
course  the  most  noxious  efiluvia.    Connected  with  the 
main  trunk  is  the  regulation  of  the  point  of  discharge 
— a  subject  of  vital  importance  in  any  densely-peopled 
country.    If  discharged  en  nuuse,  with  sufficient  descent 
in  the  ocean,  for  example,  little  or  nothing  requires  to 
be  done;  liut  if  on  a  low  level,  subject  to  tidal  obstruc- 
tions, then  self-acting  sluices  are  necessary,  to  prevent 
the  influx  of  the  tide,  which  is  apt  not  only  to  injure 
the  buildings,  but  to  repel  the  confined  air  in  the  con- 
duits, and  send  its  deadly  miasma  through  every  pipe 
and  grating  in  the  city.     The  same  remarks  are  ap- 
plicable to  low-lying  towns  situated  on  rivers ;  with 
this  additional  precaution,  that  no  sewage  ought  to 
be  discharged  above  any  portion  of  the  stream  whence 
water   may  be    drawn   for   domestic   or  other   eco- 
nomical   purposes.     Of  late   years,  instead  of   dis- 
chaiging  sewa^  water  as  waste,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  or  to 
collect  its  solid  contents  as  manure.    To  the  first  of 
these  practices  there  can  be  no  objection,  if  sufficientlv 
removed  from  the  town  ;  but  if  in  the  neighbourhood, 
nothine  can  be  more  prejudicial  or  oflfensive  than  the 
■preadins  of  the  fetid  waters  to  the  evaporating  influ- 
•i)fe  of  the  atmosphere.  As  to  the  collecting,  desiccating, 
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has  beeu  pronul^Uwd.  It  it  true  that  thmsandi  «f 
tons  of  valnaU*  maaure  avt  annually  swept  awsylo  , 
the  ocean  by  simple  disohaige;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that .  any  system  of  tanks  would  in  most  oases  bat 
increase  the  evils  complained  of,  6r  be  conducted  at  radi 
an  expense  aa  to  render  the  prmect  unprofitable.  Then 
can  be  no  question  at  to  the  efficacy  of  sewage  manure, 
and  in  all  cases  where  it  can  be  collected  cheaply,  and 
without  danger,  the  attempt  ought  to  be  made;  but  for 
our  own  parts,  we  would  rather  forego  any  saving  than 
run  the  ride  of  a  system  of  open  tanks  and  reser- 
voirs tteaming  with  poison  and  putrefaction. 

The  next  points  to  be  attended  to  are  the  materials, 
shape,  and  construction  of  the  conduits  and  drains.  The 
materials  ought  to  be  hard,  durable,  and  impervioua ; 
everything  of  m  s6ft  crumbling  nature  being  liable  to 
break  down  in  course  of  time,  and  obstruct  the  onrrent; 
and  if  porous,  percolation  of  the  fetid  contents  is  apt  to 
take  place,  and  afi^  wells,  cellars,  and  other  sub- 
terranean  conveniences.  As  to  the  form,  the  egg- 
shaped  sewer  (see  fig.)  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be 
the  most  efficient.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  stronger  than  either 
the  common  square  conduit 
with  flagged  top,  or  the  up- 
right-sided conduit  with  arched  : 
top  and  bevelled  bottom.  If  ' 
the  arch  stones  are  well  formed 
and  jointed,  no  weight  or  side- 
pressure  can  break  it  down  ; 
and  if  the  ground  is  sof^  and 
yielding,  the  arched  structure 
sinks  as  a  whole.    Again,  when 

formed  of  two  rings  or  courses,  as  shown  in  the  section, 
it  is  quite  impervious  either  to  moisture  or  efltuvia, 
and  requires  less  concreting  and  puddling  than  any 
other  form.    Further,  the  egg-shaped  bottom  gi7es  to 
the  minimum  of  water  the  greatest  scouring  effect;  and 
while  over  a  flat  bottom  the  sewage  might  not  exceed 
an  inch  i/i  depth,  it  would  amount  to  three  or  four  in 
the  egg-shaped;  thus  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
lodging  of  slime  and  sediment.  It  is  stated  by  Mr  RoC^ 
whcse  name  is  well  known  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  that  with  the  same  flow  of  water,  the  liability 
of  the  egg-shaped  sewer  to  accumulate  solid  deposits  it 
diminished  one-half  compared  with  the  old  upright- 
sided  and  flat-bottomed  conduit.    Lastly,  as  the  oval 
sewer  combines  the  greatest  strength  with  the  smallest 
consumption  of  material,  a  very  considerable  saving  it 
effected  in  construction,  amounting  from  two  to  five 
shillings  per  lineal   foot  over  the  ordinary  upright 
sewers  with  footing.    Mr  Williams  has  shown  that  the 
saving  in  the  Westminster  district  by  the  construction 
of  the  egg-shaped  instead  of  the  upright-sided,  in  ten 
years  would  have  been  upwards  of  £66,000;  '  a  sum;' 
says  be, '  sufficiently  startlin/;  to  cause  the  inquirer  to 
scrutinise  with  care  the  reasons  that  are  advanced  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  a  form  theoretically  imper- 
fer'-,  and  found  practically  not  to  answer  so  well  in 
so.  4  cases  as  the  more  perfect  shape  which  could  pro- 
duce such  a  saving.'    While  such  ought  to  be  the  form 
and  construction  of  the  mains,  in  the  house-drains, 
bricks,  stones,  and  mortar  should  be  avoided,  and  cast- 
iron  or  glased  earthenware  pipes  adopted.    These  are 
more  durable  and  impermeable,  and  are  not  so  apt  to 
be  choked  up  if  made  of  moderate  dimensions.    The 
chief  fault  m  house-drains  is  their  great  width,  the 
quantity  of  water  sent  through  them  never  being  able 
to  flush  or  scour  them  sufficiently.    Mr  Dyce  Guthrie, 
the  able  advocate  for  the  adoption  of  earthen  tubes, 
gives  the  following  rule  to  ascertain  tho  size  of  a  house 
drain: — To  the  caliber  necessary  to  carry  off  the  water 
admitted  into  the  house,  add  that  required  for  the 
reception  of  rahi  or  surface  water,  which  is  easily  cal- 
culated by  reference  to  the  rain-gauges  of  the  locality. 
A  rery  prevalent  error  in  sewage  is  the  joinbg  of 
the  houae-pipes  with  the  muns,  and  the  mains  with  the 
grand  channels  at  right  angles.    It  is  well  known 
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tluU  if  one  oaimt  matt  anotlMr  ai  right  anglM,  mi 
obitruoUon  or  addT  ii  fonned,  whioh  hM  the  oflbct  of 
interfering  with  the  uluicin^  power  of  the  reoeiring 
ourmt,  end  thai  eolid  depouts  are  greduallT  Moumtt> 
lated,  citen  to  the  complete  choking  up  of  the  eyitem. 
Tliere  ia  notliing  more  common  than  to  find  luoh  aceu> 
molationi  in  our  present  aewera — accumulation!  which 
no  fluah  of  sewage  can  sweep  away,  and  which  has 
therefore  to  be  remured  bj  the  offeusire  and  danserous 
process  of  hand-labour  and  cartage.  This  imperfection 
»lu>  inrolres  considerable  expense,  as  the  parement 
hM  frequently  to  be  broken  up  and  relaid,  and  this 

independent  of  the  ob- 
struction and  annoyance 
to  the  publio  throush 
the  blocking  up  of  the 
thoroughfare  by  one  of 
the  most  disgusting  ope- 
rations. Science  at  once 
points  out  the  remedy, 
by  directing  the  entering 
channel  with  a  sweep  or 
curre,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram.  Acting  upon  this  principle, 
the  commissioners  of  the  Holboru  and  Finsbury  district 
(London)  agreed  to  require  that  the  curves  in  sewers 
passing  from  one  street  to  another  shall  be  formed  with 
a  radius  not  less  than  twenty  feet.  It  is  also  required 
by  them  that  the  inclination  or  fall  shall  be  increased 
at  the  junctions,  in  order  to  preserre  an  equal  capacity 
for  the  passage  of  water,  an;l  zi  effect  in  scouring. 

An  imporUnt  point  in  the  construction  of  sewers  is 
their  internal  dimensions,  which,  while  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  contineencies,  should  never  be  so  large  as  to 
didtinish  matenally  the  scouring  effect  of  the  water. 
According  to  Dr  Kebbell,  to  whose  *  Lectures  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Towns'  we  are  indebted  for  several  suggestions, 
the  great  sise  of  existing  sewers  is  one  of  their  main 
fhults.  '  Durinff  even  the  heaviest  thunder-storms,  not 
one  half  of  the  ratemal  capacity  of  the  main  sewers  is 
occupied  by  the  run  of  water ;  while  the  flow  of  water 
when  there  is  no  rain  is  a  mere  dribble  compared  with 
the  siae  of  the  sewer.  In  the  secondary  sewers  the  run 
of  water  to  the  site  of  the  sewer  is  still  less.  Now  the 
general  efibct  of  this  great  disproportion  between  the 
size  of  the  seweia  and  the  run  of  water  through  them 
is,  to  impede  the  stream,  and  create  deposits.  The 
object  of  malung  the  sewers  of  this  large  internal  capa- 
city is,  to  enable  men  to  get  into  them  and  remove  the 
accumulations.  The  above  fault  in  the  present  system 
of  sewace  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Report  of  the 
Metropolitan  Commissioners,  who  strongly  recommend 
the  substitution  of  a  much  smaller  system  of  sewers,  to 
be  kept  in  action  by  roxular  supplies  of  water.  The 
genenl  principle  they  advance  is,  that  the  size  of  the 
Sewers  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  keep  them  as  full  of 
water  as  possible;  and  it  is  contended  by  men  of  expe- 
rience and  science,  in  accordance  with  this  principle, 
that  the  drainage  and  sewage  of  a  city  might,  and 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  give  rise  to  as  little 
occasion  for  men  to  go  through  tho  main  drains,  as 
then  is  for  men  to  go  through  the  main  pipes  for  con- 
reying  supplies  of  water.  What  is  wanted  are  conduits 
through  which  the  refuse  matter  may  be  carried  away, 
not  receptacles  for  its  deposition  and  detention.  The 
extent  of  diminution  recommended  is — for  the  main 
•ewcr,  from  4  feet  9  inches  by  3  feet,  to  3  feet  9  inches 
by  2  feet  6  inches;  for  the  second-class  sewers,  from  4 
feet  by  2  feet  6  inches,  to  3  feet  4  inclies  by  2  feet.  But 
while  a  more  efficient  sewer  will  be  thus  introduced, 
another  considerable  advantage  will  be  gained  in  the 
reduction  of  the  cost.  The  expense  wiU  be  reduced 
from  Us,  2d.  per  foot  run  for  the  first-class  sewers,  to 
7s.  per  foot  run ;  and  in  the  second-class  sewen,  fit>m 
191.  per  foot  run  to  6s.* 

SanHMing  that  all  these  pohits  were  gained  in  the 
li^ng  down  of  our  sewen— that  there  was  sufficient 
iaclinatioa,  •  regular  system,  of  ramification,  a  fault- 1 
1«M  oonsteuetim  M  to  rim,  sImm,  mm!  iiwt«ri»l— «tUl  I 
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there  ia  one  mat  requisite,  without  whioh  all  othen 
would  be  only  partially  suooessAil;  we  mean  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  whereby  these  sewen 
might  be  kept  always  ytntij  full,  and  occasionally 
thoroughly  scoured,  irom  the  remotest  branch  to  tho 
general  embouchure.  If  we  had  tm  \  supply  always 
at  command,  the  open  gutter  -  -i  u  many  situa- 
tions be  preferable  to  tne  wuii,  'sd  sewer ;  and 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  nM  abominations 
known  as '  cesspools.'  An  overflowinr  supply  of  water 
is  therefore  necessary  not  only  for  tee  ordinaty  pur- 
poses of  consumption,  but  for  facilitating  the  removal 
of  that  portion  which  has  been  used,  and  become  im- 
pregnated With  filth  and  garbage.  '  The  drains,'  sava 
Captain  Vetch,  *  but  furnish  the  ways  or  vehicles  for 
transportation ;  the  water  is  the  moving  power  or 
carrier,  and  it  is  the  cheapest  that  can  m  procured. 
In  fact  the  supply  of  water  to  a  town,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  refuse,  are  two  branches  of  the  same  subject; 
and  unless  the  water  is  abundant  enough,  and  dis- 
tributed enough  to  cleanse  the  drains,  these  last  would 
be  more  offensive  than  useful.'  Where  artificial  sup- 
plies of  water  cannot  be  obtained,  the  principle  of 
flushing  may  be  advantageously  introduced.  This  con- 
sists, as  already  stated,  in  fixing  in  the  sewers  cast- 
iron  gates  or  sluices,  which,  when  closed,  cause  the 
ordinary  flow  of  water  to  accumulate  above  them ;  and 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  collected,  they  are  thrown 
open,  and  the  rush  of  water  so  caused  is  sufficient  to 
sweep  off  the  deposits.  This  plan  was  invented  b^  Mr 
Roe,  surveyor  to  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  division, 
where  it  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years  with 
marked  benefit  both  as  regards  expense,  and  in  keep- 
ing the  sewers  free  from  accumulations.  Mr  Roe  has 
stated  in  evidence  that  the  annual  cost  of  cleansing 
the  portions  of  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  district, 
now  supplied  by  flushing  apparatus,  by  the  old  mode 
would  be  ^326,  17b.,  and  by  the  present  system  of  flush- 
ing, £106— making  a  saving  of  ;£220. 

Such  are  the  requisites  for  a  regular  system  of 
drainage,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  underground 
sewers  are  preferable  in  most  instances  to  open  gutters, 
and  that  neither  can  be  efficient  without  a  liberal  and 
steady  supply  of  water.  We  have  said  nothing  of 
those  chemical  modes  of  destroying  noxious  smells  and 
effluvia  known  technically  as  '  deodorising '  and  '  dis- 
infecting'— leaving  their  merits  to  be  discussed  in  the 
article  devoted  to  the  'Preservation  of  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Substances.'  Neither  have  we  ad>erted  to 
those  numerous  mechanical  contrivances  now  in  vogue 
for  the  prevention  of  effluvia  from  drains,  water- 
closets,  and  cesspools.  These,  like  the  chemical  deo- 
dorisers and  disinfectants,  may  be  all  very  good  and 
ingenious  in  their  way,  but  they  do  not  apply  them- 
selves to  the  root  of  the  evil :  what  our  towns  and 
cities  desiderate  is,  a  system  of  sewage  that  would 
render  all  such  secondary  remedies  uncalled-for  and 
unnecessary.  And  this  brings  us  to  speak  of  cesspools 
— a  mode  too  frequently  adopted  to  get  rid  of  the 
refuse  liquid  from  houses.  In  no  case,  and  under  no 
plea  whatever,  should  these  pits  of  poison  and  pesti- 
lence be  permitted.  Let  them  lie  open  in  any  degree 
— and  it  is  impossible  to  have  them  hermetically 
sealed — and  they  are  for  ever  giving  off  their  noisome 
and  noxious  exhalations:  they  saturate  the  adjacent 
soil  with  their  offensive  contents;  and  there  is  no  possi- 
bilitpr  of  proventinff  the  evil  without  the  constantly  re- 
curring expense  and  annoyance  of  ^imptying  them.*  The 
rudest  open  gutter  is  preferable  in  comparison;  for  it  is 

*  <  In  one  court.'  say*  Dr  Reid,  '  the  whole  products  of  waste 
cabbage,  water,  &o.  from  the  publio  Icitohen,  evaporated  from  a 
cempooi  under  it,  which  had  not  Iieen  cleaned  for  (w?nty  years. 
When  the  oaapool  was  examined,  I  found  that  it  had  no  oom- 
munioatton  whatever  with  any  aatemal  diaohariei  and  that, 
during  the  lonf  period  mentioned,  then  was  abundant  evidence 
to  prove  that  all  the  liquid  ptoduois  it  had  received  had  no 
escape,  except  by  evaporation  into  the  atmosphere  that  supplied 
the  courts  abovsb*  This  is  no  solitary  iaatanoe ;  we  could  cite 
hundreds  cfuiltjr  startUnc  and  BBSiavated. 
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nn  to  fbree  itself  upon  the  attention,  while  the  ceai- 
pool, '  out  of  sisht,  out  of  mind,'  is  steaming  and  fer- 
menting with  the  most  subtile  and  deadly  gases.  So 
detrimental  and  barbarous  is  this  system,  that  no 
opportunity  should  be  lost  of  interdicting  its  applica- 
tion, or  of  indicting  its  continuance,  as  an  insufferable 
nuisance.  And  hero  it  may  be  nmarked,  in  conclusion, 
that  without  clear  and  available  powers  of  law  on  the 
jtart  of  Corporations,  the  most  perfect  system  of  drainM^ 
will  often  be  unavailing.  So  much  ignorance  has  to  be 
dispelled,  so  many  selfish  interosts  have  to  be  encoun- 
tered, that  we  firmly  l>elieve  thero  an  thousands  who 
would  not  take  advantage  of  a  remedial  system  though 
it  were  gratuitously  offered  them. 

ABATTOIBS — MARKBTS. 

The  situation  and  construction  of  abattoirs  or 
•laughter-houses,  and  market-places,  aro  intimately 
oonnected  with  the  supply  and  emission  of  water,  and 
deserve  somewhat  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

AbiUtoirs. — Presuming  that  every  one  is  less  or 
mora  acquainted  with  tne  operations  of  the  common 
slaughter-house,  it  must  be  evident  that  these  estab- 
lishments ought  to  be  situated  at  a  distance  not  only 
from  the  denser  portions  of  our  towns,  but  also  from  the 
markets  or  stalls  whero  the  meat  is  exposed  for  sale ; 
and  that  they  ought,  beyond  every  other  place,  to 
be  liberally  supplied  with  water.  So  much  nlth  and 
garbage  of  a  rapidly-decomposing  kind  is  necessarily 
associated  with  them,  that  without  an  absolute  flush 
of  water,  and  stringent  regulations  as  to  its  applica- 
tion, they  aro  apt  to  become  centres  of  the  most 
noisome  iiuisance  and  disease.  Notwithstanding  these 
facts,  which  are  but  too  lamentably  apparent  in  all  our 
laige  towns,  yet  as  a  country  have  we  done  almost  abso- 
lutely nothing  towards  the  establishment  of  abattoirs, 
to  which  the  animals  might  be  led  quietly,  and  with- 
out danger  to  the  inhabitants,  where  their  carcases 
might  be  dressed  with  regard  to  cleanliness,  and  where 
the  offal  might  be  sluiced  awav,  and  collected  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  become  of  value  to  the  agriculturist. 
Our  neighboun  on  the  continent  are  infinitely  before 
us  in  this  res];)ect ;  and  with  a  view  to  convey  some 
idea  of  their  arrangements,  we  transcribe  the  following 
account  of  the  abattoirs  of  the  French  metropolis : — 

'  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  about  the  year  1810, 
ordered  five  of  these  establishments  to  be  commenced 
at  Paris,  and  they  were  executed  at  the  cost  of  the 
city.  A  commission  was  formed  of  five  ai  )hitects, 
assisted  by  the  vice-president  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Works,  the  secretary,  .ind  a  retired  master  butcher,  who 
were  instructed  to  examine  several  plans  that  had  been 
presented,  and  to  report  upon  their  efliciency ;  but 
eventually  M.  Gauche,  one  of  the  five  arohitects,  was 
commissioned  to  furnish  the  designs  which  were  adopted. 
The  five  abattoirs  are  those  of  Roule,  Villejuif,  Orenelle, 
Menilmontant,  and  Montmartre.  Their  dimensions 
were  defined  by  the  number  of  persons  that  each  district 
contained.  The  two  first  had  each  32  slaughter-houses, 
that  of  Grenello  48,  Menilmontant  and  Montmartre 
each  64,  making  in  all  240.  To  each  of  the  abattoirs 
are  attached  houses  for  the  melting  of  tallow;  reservoirs, 
and  water  laid  on  by  lead  pipes  wherever  required, 
every  means  for  cleansing,  stables  and  sheds  for  the 
use  of  the  butchers,  enclosures  for  the  cattle,  and 
apartments  for  the  superintendents.  A  vaulted  sewer 
receives  and  carries  away  all  superfluous  water;  there 
are  also  buildings  for  preparing  tripe,  trotters,  &c.'  Of 
these  sectional  arrangements,  Mr  Cresy,  from  whom  we 
quote,  gives  the  annexed  details : — *  1.  Scalding-houie, 
used  by  the  butchers  for  slaughtering.  All  the  abat- 
toirs have  two  or  more  ranges  of  these,  each  composed 
of  two  buildings  divided  by  a  yard.  The  stalls  where 
the  beasts  are  knocked  down  are  formed  of  walls  of 
wrousht  stone,  and  are  16  feet  wide  and  32  feet  in 
length.  Each  has  two  entrances:  one  in  the  yard,  by 
which  the  animal  enters;  the  other  in  the  outer  side, 
to  permit  tiie  removal  of  the  meat,  &c.  Each  stall  is 
provided  with  a  supply  of  water  for  cleansing,  with  a 


drab,  and  a  windUw  and  puUeyi,  by  which  the  eareaaa 
can  lie  drawn  up  to  be  flayed.    Two  pieces  of  timber 
are  placed  across  the  building,  at  itven  feet  of  height, 
fixed  into  the  wall  at  one  end,  and  carried  or  supported 
at  the  other  by  a  stirrup  of  iiron.    On  these,  seven  or 
eight  careases  may  be  suspended,  exposed  to  the  i^r, 
previous  to  their  being  taken  to  their  several  destina- 
tions.    There  are  pegs  and   hooks  around  for  the 
calves,  sheep,  and  lambs.    The  stalls,  as  well  as  the 
yard,  are  flagged  with    thick   stones,  the  joints  of 
which  are  fillwl  with  cement,  that  nothing  offensive 
may  pass  through  them.    The  bottom  of  the  doors  are 
cut,  so  that  the  air  passes  under  them  freely.    The 
roofs  project  three  feet  beyond  the  external  walls, 
which  has  the  double  advantage  of  shelterinK   the 
stalls  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  forming  a  cover  for  the 
carts  which  remove  the  meat.    2.  Sheds,  for  the  oxen 
and  sheep  on  their  arrival,  where  they  are  housed  pre- 
vious to  slaughtering :  these  are  9  feet  in  width  in  the 
interior— one  side  being  occupied  by  oxen,  the  other 
by  sheep,  calves,  &c.     Large  stone  arohes  sumtort  a 
fioor  above,  over  which  are  separate  divisions  for  the 
butchers  to  stow  away  the  forage  which  1)eIongs  to 
them.    Water  is  laid  on  for  the  use  of  the  cattle,    3. 
Melting-housei,  where  the  fat  is  converted  into  tallow. 
4.  Reservoirs. — An  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  faci- 
lities for  distributing  it,  is  most  essential  in  such  estab- 
lishments.    In  the  five   abattoirs,  75,000  oxen  are 
slaucrhtered  in  a  year,  and  the  mean  quantity  of  water 
for  the  ser\'ice  is  from  240  to  300  cubic  metres  per  day, 
to  provide  which  there  are  two  reservoirs  to  each — each 
containing  180  cubic  metres,  formed  in  masonnr,  and 
lined  with  cement.    5.  Keepers'  Apartments. — At  the 
entrance  of  each  abattoir  are  two  small  houses  for  the 
persons  who  have  charge  of  the  establishment.     6. 
Stables,  She^s,  ^c.  are  provicl?d  for  the  horses  and  carts, 
all  commodiously  arranged.    7.  Sewers  are  most  care- 
fully constructed  of  hard  gritty  sandstone,  their  dimen- 
sions being  3  feet  in  width  and  6  feet  in  height.    To 
prevent  any  smell  from  escaping,  a  trap  is  introduced, 
which  answers  admirably  well.    There  are  also  pits  for 
the  ordure,  which  is  removed  every  day.'    Such  are  the 
abattoirs  of  Paris  ;  and  no  town  of  any  importance 
on  the  continent  is  without  some  similar  establishment 
— as  at  Mantua,  Lyons,  Blois,  Rochefort,  La  Rochelle, 
Brussels,  Orleans,  Marseilles,  Strasburg,  &c. 

It  is  much  to  bo  wished  that  some  eeneral  arrange- 
ment like  the  above  were  adopted  m  all  our  large 
towns  and  cities,  which  at  present,  so  far  as  tne 
slaughtering  of  animals  and  the  exposing  of  their  car- 
cases aro  concerned,  are  deficient  in  the  extreme. 
With  the  finest  animals  in  the  world,  the  largest  con- 
sumption of  butcher-meat,  and  every  facility  for  the 
construction  of  proper  shambles,  this  department  of  our 
economy  is  conducted  in  a  manner  at  once  obnoxious 
to  health,  humanity,  and  decency.  Attention  is  no 
doubt  being  directed  to  the  matter,  but  so  many  con- 
tending interests  have  to  be  satisfied,  so  much  igno- 
rance and  idleness  to  be  moved,  that  years  must  pass 
by  with  all  the  danger,  filth,  pestilence,  and  inhu- 
manity of  the  present  non-system.  What  is  deside- 
rated are  abattoirs  or  shambles  sufficiently  removed 
from  the  towns;  fitted  with  the  necessary  accompani- 
ments, like  those  of  Paris;  abundantly  provided  with 
water  and  sewerage;  and  stringently  regulated,  as  the 
class  to  be  dealt  with  are  by  no  means  among  the  most 
orderly  or  enlightened  of  the  community. 

Markets. — Leaving  it  for  others  to  decide  whether 
the  existing  shop-system  of  our  large  towns  or  that  of 
the  Orientu  bazaar  be  the  more  convenient,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  concentrated  and  commodious 
market-places  for  the  sale  of  butcher-meat,  fish,  poultry, 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  the  like,  are  highly  advanta- 
geous for  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Leoitimate 
competition  is  encouraged,  fraud  more  easily  detected, 
a  better  choice  aflfbrded,  and  a  uniform  system  of  in- 
spection and  regulation  obtained,  which  would  be 
utterly  impracticable  were  each  country  supplier  of  the 
raw  produce  and  each  town-retailer  to  follow  hia  own' 
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liolftted  pl»n.  Mftrket-pUoM  h»Te  aoeordingly  bean 
Mtablifhed  in  »U  our  \itgp  towni ;  but  in  mott  cmm 
ther  we  l>Ml«  better  Uuut  »  collection  of  ofeB;  itfillft 
wita  little  ngud  to  MTMimment,  rappty  of  vtter, 
■ewence,  ihelter,  or  Tentilation.  It  ii  true  that  Lon- 
don,  Llveipool,  NewcMtle,  and  Aberdeen  can  boait  of 
conunodioui,  w«  were  about  to  say  maoiifioent  mar- 
kete ;  but  these  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule  of  the 
Vi»lted  Kinijddm.  '  The  great  points,'  sajs  tiie  autho- 
nt;  abore  quoted,  *  to  be  considered  in  these  establish' 
inents,  are  central  position,  solidity  and  strength,  con- 
Tinienoe,  health,  and  command  of  witter.  The  strength 
requisite  for  an  edifice  is  particuUrly  required  in  one 
intended  for  the  public  serrice,  and  where  the  sli^test 
accident  might  be  of  sreat  importance.  Conrenience 
and  salnbrit;  require  that  all  who  attrni)}  should  be 
sheltered  from  tne  inclemencr  of  the  weather;  that 
the  arrangements  riiould  be  suitable  for  the  provisions 
bouriit  and  sold ;  eveiy  possible  means  adopted  for 
Tentilation  ;  and  ererj  precaution  taken  to  insure  the 
most  perfisct  cleanliness.  The  walls  of  a  market  should 
be  carried  up  a  certain  height  in  masonry  or  brick- 
work; the  lower  openinss  should  be  provided  with 
Louvre  boards,  to  exclude  the  sun,  ram,  and  wind, 
without  too  much  shutting  out  the  light  and  air. 
Other  openings  must  be  provided  under  and  in  the 
roof  to  afibrd  light  and  air.  A  certain  width  should 
be  given  to  the  markets,  so  as  not  to  increase  the  ex> 
tent  of  the  outer  walls  ;  and  pillars  internally  should 
not  be  introduced,  as  they  obstruct  and  occupy  room. 
Where  they  are  indispensable,  they  should  be  of  stone 
or  iron,  and  placed  as  distant  from  each  other  as  pos- 
■ible.  The  width  of  the  building  depends  upon  the 
number  of  stalls,  which  should  be  in  pairs,  so  that  one 
walk  approaches  two  rows.  Experience  proves  six  feet 
and  a  half  a  sufficient  width  for  the  walk,  and  the 
same  for  the  stalls.  A  public  fountain  is  indispensable, 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  ornaments.  The  archi- 
tecture should  be  simple,  yet  imposing,  firom  the  mass, 
the  arrangement,  and  the  proportions.  The  divisions 
should  be  so  arranged  that  all  parts  should  be  equally 
eligible,  without  any  just  grounds  for  preference ;  no- 
thing diould  be  sold  out  of  the  enclosure,  that  the 
entranoef  and  streets  leading  to  it  may  be  free  from 
all  obstructions.  The  whole  should  he  cleaned  out 
daily,  and  shut  in  at  night.  When  the  market  is  of 
any  extent,  certain  accessories  ate  necessary — as  stores, 
vaults,  &C. — for  warehousing  unsold  goods.' 

Market-places  possessing  these  requisites  are  common 
on  ih»  continent.  Those  of  Italy — Niqilas,  Florence, 
Bologna,  kc. — are  highly  spoken  of.  They  are  in  gene- 
ral lofty  airy  structures,  with  light  roofs  supports  on 
eolonnadas ;  have  pavad  weas,  are  well  supplied  with 
water,  adorned  with  fountains,  and  are  easily  cleaned. 
The  markets  of  France  are  also  set  down  as  models, 
especially  the  new  ones  of  Paris,  in  which  thorough 
cleanliBMB,  and  a  l^rstematio  arrangement  of  the  ar- 
ticlaa  eaposed,  we  ngidly  enforced.  Of  our  own  mar- 
kets, w«  have  instaaeed  those  of  London,  Newcastle, 
Liverpool,  and  Aberdeen,  aa  the  most  unique  and  sys- 
tematic. Those  of  LoUdon'are  Covent  Qacden  for  the 
supply  of  vegetable  produce;  SmtUifield  for  bestial; 
Leadenhall  for  poultry  and  game;  Mark  Lane  for  com; 
Billingsgate  for  fish,  and  the  minor  depots  of  White- 
ehapel,  Newcate,  Farringdon,  and  Hungcrford.  In 
illustration  of  these  busy  centres,  that  of  Covent  Oar- 
den  may  be  taken  as  the  most  systematic; — It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  there  hftviag 
once  been  a  convent,  with  its  gatden,  on  the  ^al  jrjikh 
it  now  orocupies.  The  site  of  the  market,  ^liiok  it 
^raad  over  two  acres  of  .ground,  as  well  as  Uie  fiound 
in  its  neighbourhood,  9«e  ttut  property  of  the  Rnss^ 
or  Bcdfon  family,  as  Is  indicated  by  the  nurabar  of 
stre^  biotdb,aw.,whjMi  fop  called  from  thsee  and  kin- 
dred names.  'Previ<)tasly  to  1880,  the  booth*  or  stands 
in  the  market  consisted  <^  mugh-lookingr  sUglitljr- 
built  aheds;  but  in  183ft  the  Itoislature  took  tlie.airttar 
up.  and  seeing  the  grttit  publio  advantage,  aa  wwl  •■ 
oniament,  to  the  put  «f  Loodon  in  whicb  the 
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is  situated,  which  w  ild  result  from  a  suitable  stone 
erection,  an  act  of  i>.  liament  was  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject, whieh  ^dered  it  neettssaiy  that  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford should  ookstruct  the  niesent  building,  authorising 
at  the  same  time  the  collection  of  such  tolls  on  the 
goods  sent  thither  for  sale  as  should,  in  conjunction 
with  the  rents  which  would  be  derived  from  the  difle- 
rent  shops,  and  stands,  or  stalls,  insure  the  noble  pro- 
prietor a  sufficient  xetuirn  for  the  money  expended  in 
the  erection.  The  place  was  built  at  an  expense  of 
about  ^£50,000,  and  most  (unple  has  been  the  return 
received  by  the  duke  for  hia  money.  It  is  understood 
that,  reckoning  tents,  and  tolls  on  articles  sent  to  the 
market,  his  yearly  revehue  from  Covent  Garden  market 
is  from  £12,000  to  £15,000.  The  rents  vary  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  different  shops  and  dtands. 
Shops  in  the  middle  or  best  part  of  the  miurket,  possess- 
ing a  little  accommodation  in  the  storey  above,  indivi- 
dually bring  rents  of  from  £B0  to  £110  a  year.  And 
yet  such  shops  are  but  small ;  .they  do  not,  judging 
from  a  glance  of  the  eye,  measure  more  than  four- 
teen or  fifteen  feet,  by  about  twelve  feet.  On  all 
wagons,  carts,  and  other  tehicles  bringinj^  goods  to 
the  market,  there  is  a  toll,  varying  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  articles  brouffht. 

The  buildingi  ate  handsome,  and  at  the  east  and 
west  ends,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  interior  are  sup- 
ported hj  massy  pillars  of  granite.  There  aie  three 
ranges  of  shops;  the  middle,  or  most  handsome  range, 
bei^g  double.  Between  the  first  and  second,  and  second 
and  third  range,  there  is  a  large  open  spocje,  which  is 
occupied  by  various  persons,  and  with  various  sorts  of 
vmetables,  the  parties  paying  a  certain  rental  per  day. 
This  rental  varies,  according  to  circumstances  and 
according  to  situation,  from  one  shilling  to  fourpence 
per  square  foot.  The  most  southern  range  of  shops  is 
exclusively  appropriated  for  the  sale  of  potatoes.  In  the 
wide  space  between  this  range  and  the  middle  range  of 
shops,  you  see  hundreds  of  persons  offering  every  variety 
of  vegetables  used  in  London  for  sale.  The  middle 
range  of  shops,  which^  as  already  stated,  is  double — 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  shops  on  e«Mh  side  of  the 
thofDUf^fare — are  duefly  used  for  the  sale  of  all  the 
finer  vafiaties  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  remuning, 
or  northeni  range  of  shops,  is  appropriated  for  the  sale 
of  oranges,  appias,  nuts,  and  for  the  sole  of  gooseberries, 
cherries,  peasi  ke-  in  their  seasons. 

That  of,  Nnraaatle,  which  is  still  more  unique,  con- 
sists of  a  qiM^raaguIar  area  of  upwards  of  two  acres, 
all  Under  om  toot,  and  surrounded  by  the  houses  of 
firar  new  stieeta.  It  has  entrances  from  the  different 
sides;  and  oa  eutpring  it,  we  perceive  that  it  consists  of 
four  principal  mo^Iss,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  four 
equally  madous  Airanues,  the  whole  lined  with  open 
shop!  or  booths,  and  wdl  lighted  from  the  roof.  The 
length  ct  the  arcades  is  respectively  33ti  feet.  The 
entire  length  and  breadth  has  a  remarkably  neat  rnd 
olean  appearance,  expressive  of  correct  taste.  In  the 
long  and  broad  arcade  derated  to  tlte  sale  of  garden 
and  daiijr  produce,  there  are  placed  at  the  croas 
aveanea  two  h4m^fi*mt  stone  fountains  or  jets-d'eau, 
with  banns  oapabit  of  iMldiiig  three  thousand  gallons 
each.  It  were  mattv  for  proud  congratulation  that,  all 
our  laiger  towns  had  market-places  one-half  so  elegant, 
so  substantia)  and  commodious. 

On  the  subject  of  intermtnt  in  toumt,  which  is 
generally  treated  in  connection  with  the  preceding 
sanitaiy  arrangements,  we  need  only  remark  that  in 
no  case,  and  under  no  uretence,  ought  the  practice  to 
be  tohwated,  whether  by  common  burial  or  by  the 
still  more  •l^ectionable  mode  of  entombment  in 
vaultik  jt.ii,  however,  a  gratifying  feature  of  the 
times,  thai  ,«^li(»-mutal  cemeteries  pf  an  oniamental 
kind  are  eysinr  j«Kr  becoming  more  numerous ;  and  it 
would  be  still  more  gratifying  that  these  were  more 
frequently  oonatru^tea  upon  principles  of  correct  am! 
bacomiag  taste,  and  that  the  vault  system,  which  they 
atl  )ms  or  more  endeavour  to  perpetuate,  weie  tho- 
;t*H(^  and  fw  ever  abandoned. 


AGRICULTURE. 


AoBicrtTUftz  may  be  defined  m  the  art  of  disposing  the 
soil  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  produce,  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  perfection,  those  vegetables 
whidi  are  useful  to  man  and  the  animals  depending  on 
him  for  subsistence.  The  earth,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
unless  where  chilled  by  an  ungenial  climate,  possesses 
a  d^tee  of  fertility  sufficient  to  produce  plimts  more 
or  less  suitable  for  the  subsistence  of  man  and  beast; 
but  its  spontaneous  productions  are  small  in  amount 
compared  with  what  can  be  drawn  from  it  by  industry 
and  intelligence.  Savage  nations  usually  rest  content 
with  the  natural  produce,  and  they  are  accordingly 
found  to  be  few  in  proportion  to  the  surface  which  they 
possess,  and  generally  in  the  lowest  state  of  misery. 
But  wherever  man  has  arrived  at  a  certain  stage  of 
civilisation,  he  has  applied  himself  to  raltivate  the 
earth,  so  as  to  make  it  capable  of  supporting  in  com- 
parative comfort  n  larger  amount  of  population. 

The  earliest  efforts  in  agriculture  appear  to  have 
ereiywhere  been  simple,  and  limited  in  their  object. 
The  surface  was  ploughed,  the  cereals  (wheat,  barley, 
oats,  &c.)  were  sown,  and  such  a  crop  as  nature  gave 
was  contentedly  reaped.  It  cannot  be  said  that  by 
such  a  system  more  was  done  than  merely  to  take 
advantage  of  the  natural  fertility,  in  order  to  raise 
farinaceous  grains  instead  of  the  spontaneous  herbage. 
Here,  however,  agriculture  seems  to  have  in  every 
country  taken  its  stand  for  many  ages.  It  has  only 
been  in  recent  times  that  men  thought  of  cultivating 
the  soil  on  anything  approaching  to  scientiAc  principles, 
so  as  to  incream  the  natttnd  prvductiveneu,  and  conse- 
quently render  a  given  extent  of  country  capable  of 
supporting  an  increased  population. 

'  The  rise  and  progress  of  agriculture  amongst  us  have 
uhavoidably  been  much  afil^ed  by  the  natural  pecu- 
liarities of  the  country.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
islands,  having  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  on  the 
west,  and  Oennan  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  lie  within  the 
50th  and  fi9th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  Both  from 
relative  situation  and  latitude,  therefore,  they  are 
exposed  to  a  variable,  and  upon  the  whole  ungenial 
climate.  For  about  five  months  in  the  year,  or  from 
November  till  March,  the  ground  is  liable  to  be  covered 
less  or  mere  with  snow,  or  to  be  frozen  in  its  surface ; 
and  herbage  in  either  case  is  so  scanty,  that  unless  for 
sheep,  and  not  always  for  them  either,  the  open  field 
does  not  afford  nourishment  for  the  stock  of  pasturinK 
animals  required  in  husbandly,  or  for  the  dairy  and 
markets.  In  a  word,  vegetable  food  must  be  produced 
in  sufficient  variety  and  quantity  during  the  seven 
milder  months,  to  store  up  as  a  provision  for  the  re- 
maining five.  This  necessarily  gives  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter to  the  husbandly  of  the  British  islands,  or  of 
any  other  country  similarly  situated.  Independently  of 
this  circumstance,  the  natural  character  of  the  soil 
throughout  is  tax  from  being  uniformly  suitable  for 
agriculture.  Some  land  is  gMd,  some  is  of  a  medium 
quality,  and  a  large  proportion  is  positively  bad,  being 
in  a  state  of  nature  no  better  than  an  unproductive 
morass  or  waste.  licnce,  under  an  unskilful  System  of 
agriculture,  only  the  good  land  was  cultivated,  and  a 
latge  proportion  of  the  country  was  totally  useless  in 
an  economical  point  of  view.  In  former  times,  live- 
stock were  either  kept  in  such  limited  numbers,  as  to 
render  their  amount  of  winter  provender  attainable,  or 
they  were  half-starved  for  several  months  while  the 
inclement  season  lasted. 

The  improvements  which  were  in  time  effected  to 
remedr  these  deficiencies  consisted  of  a  series  of  moves, 
each  depending  on  the  other.  Two  things  were  desir- 
able— to  increase  the  extent  of  (^Iturable  soil  fbr  eraih 
crops,  and  to  raise  sufficient  food  for  bostial  all  the 
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year  round.  Xow  these  desirable  points  inrolved  s 
thorough  change  in  the  practice  of  husbandrr.  How 
was  it  possible  to  break  up  and  profitably  cnltivate 
indifferent  soils,  much  of  which  had  hitherto  been 
considered  beyond  all  hope  of  improvenMiit,  wUhoot 
an  abundant  supply  of  manure  1  And  how  oould  Uib 
manure  be  procured  without  keeping  a  large  stock  ^ 
cattle,  for  which  there  was  evidently  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence t  To  overcome  these  difficulties,  it  was  found 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  introduce  what  an 
called  grten  crop* — that  is,  crops  of  artificial  grasses, 
including  clover,  turnips,  and  other  roots  and  plants ; 
for  by  having  a  proper  supply  of  these  substanees  two 
important  ends  were  gained — the  support  of  cattle 
for  manure,  and  the  utemation  or  rotation  of  green 
with  white  crop* ;  thus  at  once  enriching  the  land,  and 
relieving  it  from  the  sooui^ing  obli^tion  to  raise 
com  successively.  On  these  main  points  then,  along 
with  plans  for  thorough  drainage,  subsoiling,  and 
the  application  of  specific  manures,  han^  the  great 
agricultural  improvements  of  modem  times.  This 
coarse  of  improvement  has  been  greatly  assisted  by 
rearing  plantations  for  shelter,  bv  laying  down  smooth 
and  accessible  roads,  and  by  the  general  increase  of 
machinery,  whereby  every  process  is  facilitated,  and 
much  waste  of  time  and  strength  avoided.  It  is  to  a 
brief  exposition  of  agriculture  so  improved  that  -ute 
intend  to  devote  tlie  present  sheet,  referring  the  reader 
for  certiNin  general  facts  concerning  the  atmo^here, 
climate,  soils,  and  vegetation,  to  Meteorolosy,  Qeology, 
Physical  Oeogiapfay,  and  Vegetable  PhysioMgy. 

CHOICE  OF  A  FARM. 

In  the  choice  of  a  farm,  attention  should  in  the  first 
place  be  directed  to  the  nature  of  the  climate;  after 
which  the  principal  object  of  examination  ought  to  be 
the  quality  and  character  of  the  soil.  From  want  of 
attention  to  this  matter,  much  labour  and  capital  have 
been  spent  in  vain  attempts  to  grow  crops  not  suited  to 
the  SOU;  and  manure  has  been  as  improperly  applied. 
This  ignorance  has  also  prevented  many  from  improv- 
ing their  lands,  though  the  expense  wonlu  have  been 
trming,  and  the  means  within  their  readi.  Under 
Veoetable  PnTsioLoov  (p.  67)  we  treated  of  soils  gene- 
rally, and  touched  upon  their  chemical  properties ;  w« 
shall  now  notice  them  in  the  order  of  cultivation. 

SoUa 

Agriculturally,  soils  may  be  classified  under  the 
following  general  heads;  namely,  sitndy,  gravelly  or 
stony,  clayey,  chalky,  alluvial,  and  loamy : — 

Sandy  soil*,  or  those  containing  more  than  80  per 
cent,  of  sand,  are  not  naturally  of  much  value,  being 
liable  to  be  scorched  during  warm  weather,  and  incap. 
able  of  afibrdiug  sufficient  nourishment' fi>r  the  he,mer 
varieties  of  crop.  When  very  sandy,  the  farmer  should 
be  exceedingly  cautious  in  breakmg  up  the  natural 
herbage  which  aces  may  have  collected  on  their  sur- 
face, as  the  sand  is  liable  to  be  blown  up  by  the  winds, 
and  is  long  in  rearing  an  artificial  herbage  of  any  value. 
I  So  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  fact  have 
'  been  the  legislators  of  most  countries  possessing  exten- 
I  sive  tracts  of  sand  downs,  that  laws  have  been  enacted 
to  prevent  the  pulling  up  or  otherwise  injurinr  the 
native  covering,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  oent, 
white  clover,  bird's-foot,  and  creeping  trefoil.  These 
form  a  sweet  and  early  pasture  the  valne  of  which 
may  be  greatly  enhanced  by  an  occasional  top-dresaing 
of  peat-moss  and  clay.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
sand  downs  ore  open  during  Winter,  and  form  a 
dry,  warm,  and  healthy  sheep-walk.  Light  sandy  soil* 
may  be  permanently  improved  for  tillage  by  an  admiz- 
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tare  of  elftj,  marl,  till  from  pooli  and  rlren,  or  of  ragot- 
ablo  earth. 
8andf  leami,  or  nich  mUi  aa  oontain  •  giwrtar  pro- 

Krtion  of  rcwotablo  and  clayey  matter  than  the  ahoro, 
▼0,  ainoe  the  general  introduction  of  men-cropping 
and  aheep- fanning,  greatly  increaaed  In  Talue.  If 
containing  only  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  land,  they  are 
radroned  of  good  quality;  and  under  a  regular  coune 
of  kuibandry,  are  wTaluable.  At  all  leaaona  they  are 
eheaply  cultirated,  are  not  liable  to  injury  front  the 
Tidaaitudea  of  weather,  and  being  in  general  deep, 
whan  under  liberal  cultivation,  they  retain  moiature 
well.  The  cropa  which  can  be  raised  on  landy  loama 
arc  tha  following:— Tumipi,  potatoes,  carrota,  barl^, 
lya,  buck-wheat,  peaa,  clover,  laintfoin,  and  all  the 
Other  graaaei.  Ii  rather  light,  potatoes  may  be  a 
haiardoua  crop  in  dry  aeaiong;  but  for  the  other  green 
eropa  and  giaiiari.  sandy  loams  can  scarcely  be  excelled; 
tMir  yield  being  clean,  nutritious,  and  healthy.  Beans, 
wheat,  Swedish  turnips,  &nd  other  heavy  crops,  are 
never  attempted  on  soils  of  this  ilescription. 

QfavtUy  soih  are  in  general  called  hungry  soils,  and 
being  of  an  open  porous  character,  the  moisture  sinks 
oasily  through  them.  Their  fertility  depends  upon 
frequent  falls  of  rain,  as  well  as  upon  a  due  adminis- 
tration of  nourishing  manure.  They  are  fitted  for  the 
production  of  potatoes,  turnips,  barley,  rye,  and  grasses, 
and  where  dry  and  irregular  in  surface,  form  excellent 
aheep-pasture,  whether  natural  or  artificial. 

Clayey  toil*  present  innumerable  varieties — those 
being  reckoned  itrong  clays  which  contain  from  85  to 
95  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  those  clay  loami  which  contain 
from  70  to  85  per  cent.  Strong  clays  ore  of  so  adhesive 
•  nature,  that  they  often  continue  moist  throughout 
the  drieet  summer.  The  plough  turns  up  the  earth  in 
huge  clods,  which  are  broken  with  difficulty  by  the 
roller;  and  thus,  generally  speaking,  their  cultivation 
is  attended  with  considerable  labour  and  expense,  and 
requires  constant  watching  for  a  proper  working  sea- 
son. Unless  situated  in  a  good  climate,  and  under  the 
care  of  a  judicious  farmer  with  sufficient  capital,  it  is 
seldom  that  they  produce  remunerating  returns.  After 
being  thorough-drained,  turned  up  to  the  frosts  of 
winter,  and  manured  with  proper  composts,  they  gene- 
rally assume  the  character  of  clay  Inaras,  and  it  is  now 
chiray  in  this  character  that  the  farmer  is  called  to 
opante  upon  them.  These  soils  oro  well  adapted  for 
beans,  poiis,  wheat,  oats,  Swedish  and  yellow  turnips, 
dover,  tares,  teasel,  hops,  &c. ;  but  aro  not  suited  for 
barley,  unless  after  summer-fallow.  Formerly,  potatoes 
and  turnips  were  seldom  cultivated  on  clay  soils;  but 
under  the  modem  system  of  furrow-draining,  these 
crops  can  now  be  raised  with  advantage.  Clay  soils 
produce  good  artificial  hay-crops,  but  seldom  good  pas- 
ture after  the  second  or  third  year :  they  are  generally 
nnsuitable  for  the  grazing  of  heavj  cattle. 

ChaUey  toili  consist  wiofly  of  calcareous  matter, 
mixed  with  various  other  substances  in  greater  or  less 
proportion.  When  clayey  or  earthy  substances  aro 
found  in  chalky  soils  in  considerable  quantities,  the 
composition  is  heavy  and  productive ;  when  sand  and 
gravel  abound,  it  is  light  and  not  very  fertile.  The 
crops  chiefly  cultivated  on  these  soils  aro  peas,  turnips, 
barley,  dover,  and  wheat;  and  however  much  the  land 
BMT  seem  exhausted,  it  will  produce  saintfoin.  Chalky 
soiu  an  in  general  fitter  for  tillage  than  for  grazing; 
for  without  the  plough,  the  groat  and  peculiar  advau- 
tagef  derived  from  them  by  saintfoin  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. English  writers  on  agriculturo  assert  that  the 
plough  ought  not  to  be  used  on  the  fine  chalky  downs 
•f  IXtrsat,  which,  by  very  attentive  management  during 
a  number  of  years,  have  been  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  finrtility  aa  gracing-lands,  and  aro  exiromely  suitable 
fat  sheep  in  winter.  Chalky  soils  which  hiave  been 
in  tillage  allow  water  to  pass  through  them  in  winter, 
and  romct  the  sun's  rays  in  summer,  so  that  it  is  the 
work  of  an  age  to  bring  them  into  good  pastuiv,  more 
Mpadallj  if  tne  chalk  uea  nsar  the  sur&oa. 
Albmtiml  toUt,  produced  by  dow  depodtions  from 
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water,  at*  gmafally  eallad  mmrAei  in  England,  and 
canst  in  Sootland.  They  ase  eomposed  of  the  finest 
partldM  ot  Mil  washed  off  by  running  waters,  and 
depodtod  in  low-lying  dtuations,  or  on  the  dioras  of 
estuaries,  when  they  are  formed  by  the  flowings  of  the 
tide,  and  enriched  by  marine  productions.  They  have 
generally  a  rich  level  lurface,  and  being  deep,  yield 
abundant  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans,  peas, 
clover,  and  taros.  Their  fertility  may  be  said  to  be 
nearly  inoxhaustible ;  but  from  their  low  and  damp 
situatwns,  they  an  not  eadl^  managed,  and  require 
condderable  applications  of  lime.  From  the  peculiar 
uniformity  of  the  soil  of  such  farms,  and  the  cropa 
grown  thereon,  their  profitable  cultivation  requires  a 
spedal  training  on  the  part  of  the  farmer ;  and  from 
tno  amount  of  heavy  crops,  such  as  wheat,  potatoes, 
&c.  grown,  the  quantity  of  manuro  is  always  much 
moro  than  can  be  raised  from  the  farm.  Hence,  for 
want  of  due  training,  and  an  adequate  amount  of  capi> 
tal,  arise  the  numerous  failuros  which  have  taken 
place  among  the  occupiers  of  such  land.  The  tenant 
of  a  mixed  farm  has,  let  the  season  be  what  it  may, 
always  some  portion  of  his  crop  to  fall  back  upon ; 
not  so  with  the  carse  farmer,  for  on  one  or  two  specie* 
of  crop  his  whole  success  or  ruin  depends. 

Loamy  toils  present  innumerable  varieties,  and  the 
term  loam  is  perhaps  the  most  indefinite  in  agricultural 
language.  Loam  may  be  generally  described  as  an 
admixture  of  sand,  clay,  and  vegetable  mould — as 
moderately  cohesive,  less  tenacious  than  clay,  and 
more  so  than  sand.  Loams  are  the  most  desirable  of 
all  soils  to  occupy,  being  easily  pulverised,  and  except 
in  frost,  can  be  cultivated  at  any  season  of  the  yeot'. 
They  are  ploughed  with  greater  facility  than  clay,  bear 
better  the  vicissitudes  of  season,  and  seldom  require 
any  change  in  the  rotations  adopted.  Above  all,  they 
are  peculiarly  fitted  for  convertible  husbandry,  for  they 
con  be  changed  not  only  without  injury,  but  generally 
with  benefit,  from  grass  to  tillage,  and  from  tillace  to 
gross.  They  are  too  valuable  to  lay  out  in  sheep- 
walks  ;  but  for  block  cattle  pasturage  they  are  un- 
equalled, as  also  for  fattening  the  finer  varieties  of 
sheep  for  the  shambles.  According  to  their  quality, 
they  will  bear  any  species  of  crop,  and  form  by  far  the 
safest  field  for  the  application  of  specific  manures. 

In  the  selection  of  lands  composed  of  any  of  the 
foregoing  soils,  that  should  be  chosen  which  is  the  best 
of  its  kind,  and  most  suitable  for  the  crops  required  in 
the  district.  But  before  coming  to  a  determination, 
the  examination  should  be  extended  to  the  subinil,  the 
nature  of  which  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  pro- 
ductive properties  of  that  which  lies  above  it.  If  the 
land  be  dry  and  porous,  and  the  climate  also  rather 
dry,  the  subsoil  snould  be  firm,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
soil  in  as  moist  a  condition  as  possible;  but  if  the  land 
and  climate  be  wet,  a  porous  subsoil  is  desirable.  U 
the  soil  be  as  much  as  three  or  four  feet  deep,  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil  is  of  little  or  no  consequence. 

BitlUtlOD. 

The  degree  of  elevation  of  lands  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  has  a  material  influence  on  the  kind  and  qua- 
lity of  their  produce.  Land  in  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude,  other  cirouinstances  being  nearly  umilar,  is 
always  more  valuable  in  proportion  tc  the  comparative 
lowness  of  its  situation.  When  in  grass,  the  nerbage 
of  high  districts  is  less  succulent  and  nourishing,  and 
the  growth  slower;  when  in  grain,  the  head  is  smaller, 
the  plant  runs  moro  to  straw,  is  less  perfectly  ripened, 
and  the  harvest  is  later.  In  considering  the  crops  to 
be  raised  on  any  particular  farm,  attention  ought  there- 
fore to  be  paid  to  its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
as  well  as  to  its  latitude.  It  is  considered  that  in  lati- 
tude 54  degrees  and  55  degrees  (or  about  that  of  Edin- 
burgh), an  elevation  of  500  feet  above  the  sea  it  the 
greatest  height  at  which  wheat  can  be  cultivated  with 
any  chance  of  profit.  The  ordinary  height  at  which 
common  gnin-oropa  can  be  raised  m  Britain  is  from 
600  to  800  fJMt;  but  in  some  dtuations,  from  particu- 
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larlj  Awonmbia  drmntUaeM,  aTertM  «nf»  of  bwlaj 
find  ofttt  TMj  be  produeed  nt  000  feat,  and  aran 
bigbar,  In  proportion  aa  tba  climate  ia  improrad  bj 
Bhaltaring  plantations  and  drainage,  the  leight  *t 
which  grain-cropa  may  be  realiiad  Womes  the  greater. 
In  general,  it  !•  moit  appropriate  to  devote  high 
ground!  to  aheen-paiturage  than  to  tillaae;  and  a  con- 
aidantion  of  thii  circunutance  ihould  regulate  the 
•election  and  ront  of  land. 

In  making  choice  of  land  for  farmina,  it  should  be  a 
rule  to  prefer  a  gently  sloping,  or  level,  to  a  hilly  and 
inegular  surface.  The  labour  of  working  land  of  irro- 
cular  surface  is  renr  great,  independently  of  other 
disadrantages;  and  if  taken,  it  ousht  to  be  nt  a  pro- 
portionably  low  rontal.  If  possible,  land  which  lies 
with  an  easy  slope  to  the  south  should  be  preferred ; 
though,  if  well  sheltered,  the  inclination  in  other  direc- 
tions is  of  little  consequence.  If  the  land  require 
drainMO,  or  be  exposed  to  heavy  rains,  observe  if  there 
be  sufneient  inclination  to  carry  off  the  water.  If  there 
be  no  lower  point  to  which  too  water  may  be  conve- 
niently drawn,  avoid  the  risk  of  taking  the  land,  for 
this  defect  in  its  character  will  prove  a  frequent  source 
of  trouble  and  loss.  In  the  case  of  dry  calcareous  soils, 
and  in  moderately  rainy  districts,  the  inclination  of  the 
surface  and  means  of  drainage  are  immaterial. 

Land  on  the  banks  of  a  running  stream  is  likely  to 
be  more  salubrious  for  crops  than  that  which  is  near 
sluggish  brooks  or  dull  sedgy  lakes.  From  stagnant 
waters  there  arise,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, dense  pernicious  vapours,  which  steal  along  the 
surface  of  the  adjacent  grounds,  and  tend  to  blight  and 
otherwise  injure  the  crops;  and  this  generally  in  the 
Slimmer  and  autumn  months,  when  the  crops  are  most 
Taluable.  Running  waters  purify  the  air,  and  are  of 
neat  advantage  for  cattle.  See,  however,  that  the  land 
Is  not  liable  to  be  flooded  in  winter,  for  a  contingency 
of  that  nature  should  cause  a  diminution  in  value. 

All  these  considerations  respecting  climate,  soil,  ele- 
vation, &c.  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with 
the  very  important  matter  of  dittanee  from  markets  and 
roads.  A  long  carriage  to  market,  particularly  if  the 
roads  be  indi^erent,  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks 
which  the  agriculturist  can  possibly  encounter.  Where 
bad  raads  interpose,  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  is  prac- 
tically as  bad  as  a  distance  of  hundred?  where  the  car- 
riage is  easy.  Goodness  of  roads  to  markets,  or  to  sea- 
ports, should  therefore  form  a  very  important  matter  of 
consideration  to  all  intending  purchasers  and  tenants 
of  land.  In  fact,  the  best  land  in  the  world,  without 
the  means  of  disposing  of  its  produce,  or  of  hiring  la- 
bourers to  work  it,  is  not  worth  the  having. 

Size  of  Farms. 

Farms,  as  to  size,  are  usually  divided  into — small 
thrms  under  100  acres;  moderate-sized  farms  from  100 
to  250  acres;  and  large  farms  of  from  250  to  1000 
acres  and  upwards,  of  land  fit  for  cultivation.  Each  of 
tLese  sizes  is  adapted  to  particular  districts  and  other 
circumstances — especially  to  the  degree  of  fertility  and 
the  amount  of  capital  employed.  It  is  a  common  but 
injurious  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  more  land  a 
farmer  holds,  the  greater  must  be  his  profits.  The 
profit  does  not  arise  from  the  land  itself,  but  from  the 
manner  of  using  it;  the  best  soil  may  be  made  unpro- 
ductive by  bad  management,  and  the  worst  may  be 
rendered  profitable  by  an  opposite  course.  '  Assuming 
always,'  says  a  competent  authority, '  that  the  expen- 
diture on  a  farm  be  directed  with  judgment,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  profit  upon  the  outlay  increases  in  more 
than  a  proportionate  degree  to  its  amount.  Thus,  sup- 
pose that  five  pounds  be  the  lowest,  and  ten  the  highest 
Sum  that  can  be  >.  mployed  in  the  common  culture  of 
the  same  acre  of  land,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  if 
the  five  pounds  return  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  the 
ten  will  yield  twenty,  or  any  intermediate  sum  at  the 
same  preeressive  ratio.  Now  admitting  this  to  be  true 
— and  it  is  presumed  that  no  experienced  agiicultnrist 
will  doubt  it— it  follows  that  £1000  expended  in  the 


onltlTatioB  of  300  aerea  will  obIt  yield  *  profit  of  £10^ 
while,  if  applied  to  no  more  tnan  100  acrea,  U  would 

Iiroduoe  £300.  For  this  roaaon,  although  ft  hrmn  of 
imited  capital  nay  not  be  driven  to  iho  extioroitj  wo 
have  already  suppoeed,  and  althouoh  he  may  bo  ftbU 
to  carry  on  his  business  with  a  oortun  degree  of  ftdraii- 
tage,  it  is  yet  evident  that  his  profit  would  be  ineriand 
by  diminishing  tho  Quantity  of  his  land.' 

It  is  impossible,  nowever,  to  lay  down  any  proelM 
standard  regarding  the  size  of  farms,  as  so  much  d«> 
pends  on  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  soil,  the  duk- 
raeter,  skill,  and  capital  of  the  farmer.  In  Ayrshii*, 
where  dairy  husbandry  is  well  understood,  and  baa 
arrived  at  rreater  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  &[ 
Scotland,  the  farms  are  of  moderate  size,  being  in  rnn^ 
ral  from  60  to  160  English  acres.  A  farm  of  about  137 
acres  is  reckoned  a  good  size,  and  on  this  from  ten  to 
twelve  cows  are  kept.  Sir  John  Sinclair  recommonda 
that  a  cluy-land  farm  should  not  exceed  SUO  English 
acres;  and  he  justly  remarks,  *  that  those  who  grasp  at 
having  farms  of  a  greater  extent,  where  lenranta  are 
not  immediately  under  the  master's  eye,  lose  rather 
than  gain  by  extending  their  land.  Such  a  farm  ai 
StUO  acres  may  be  divided  into  six,  seven,  or  eight 
fields,  and  they  may  be  laid  out  so  as  not  to  extend 
beyond  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  farm  offices. 
Vvhere  the  soil  is  of  a  light  description,  a  larger  extent 
is  necessaty,  as  in  such  soils  sheep  and  cattle  are  fro> 
quently  fed  in  large  numbers;  and  a  farm  of  this  dO- 
scription,  of  from  600  to  1000  Scotch  acres,  or  763  to 
1270  English,  is  not  considered  too  large.  Where  farma 
are  almost  entirely  employed  in  pasturage,  or  in  the 
breeding  of  sheep  or  cattle,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
hilly  districts,  there  can  be  no  precise  limits  to  thefe 
extent;  some  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  devoted  to 
sheep-pasture,  reach  25,000  English  acres.' 

The  selection  of  a  fann  requires  the  whole  ability 
and  experience  of  the  farmer.  lie  must  attend  to  all 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  regarding  it,  so  that 
he  may  fully  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  amount  Of 
rent  he  considen  it  worth,  taking  care  neither  to  be  teo 
cautious  nor  too  rash.  There  is  one  common  but  rorjr 
erroneous  rule  which  guides  the  choice  of  a  fami'^' 
namely,  the  success  of  the  outgoing  tenant.  If  bo  haa 
made  money  in  it,  or  is  leaving  it  for  a  larger  onO, 
numben  will  flock  after  it,  and  offer  a  high  rent,  with- 
out even  inspecting  it.  But  if  the  tenant  be  unsuO- 
cessful,  all  his  misfortunes  are  attributed  to  the  bad- 
ness of  the  land,  not  to  his  own  mismanagement;  and 
few  will  be  found  willing  to  take  tlie  fann  even  at  ft 
reduced  rent.  TLese  notions  are  very  absurd;  for  the 
management  of  various  f&rmers  is  so  essentially  diflb* 
rent,  that  success  or  misfortune  may  be  said  to  depond 
more  on  that  than  on  either  rent  or  quality  of  land. 

The  last  advice  which  may  be  offered  in  referenoo  tO 
selecting  and  also  managing  land,  is  not  heedlessly  to 
carry  prepossessions  of  what  is  right  in  one  country  i« 
another  country  in  which  be  may  chance  to  settlo. 
Agriculturists  nave  commonly  the  reputation  of  being 
bigotedly  devoted  to  their  early  opiniona  and  usages, 
and  this  has  an  unfortunate  eifect  in  retarding  tneir 
success  in  almost  all  coses  in  which  they  change  tbeir 
locality.  Every  country,  and  indeed  almost  every  dis- 
trict of  a  country,  has  its  own  peculiar  fashions  in 
agriculture  as  in  everything  else,  and  the  meaning  Of 
these  should  always  be  carefully  studied  before  pro- 
nouncing on  their  error  or  inutility. 

Leases  and  Rents. 

A  farm  cannot  be  conducted  properly,  for  the  legitl* 
mate  advantage  of  either  landlord  or  tenant,  except  * 
lease  of  considerable  duration  be  granted ;  for  if  thO 
tenant  be  at  all  times  liable  to  be  dispossessed  at  the 
mere  will  of  the  proprietor,  he  can  have  no  interest  lit 
improving  the  land,  and  therefore  cannot  afford  to  pat 
a  sura  suitable  to  the  actual  capabilities  of  the  soil. 
According  to  the  modem  practice  of  agriculture,  the 
profits  of  a  farm  are  frequently  prospective ;  a  numbed 
of  years  must  sometimes  elapse  before  the  ground  repays 
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kkt  fiwrn^r  fcr  hU^  «mk  wpiU«.  and.  hit  trouU*  b> 
i«Mic^g  UppfOTMiMiiti.    Til*  duration  of  »  Imn  oon- 

SittwUjr  dapiodi  on  the  natuio  Md  ooodUioo  of  the 
1,  M  woU  M  Mino  other  minor  cirauroatMtcet.  It  i« 
nnderttoodthat  m  Iodr  Iomo  is  »  much  grwtor  itimului 
to  ipiTitod  ihnuing  than  » low  rout.  If  the  1mm  be 
longi  and  tha  rent  high,  ma*  exertion  ii  ueed  hj  the 
frvmor  t  but  if  the  leaae  bo  long,  and  the  rent  low,  a 
■lorenlj  mode  of  farming,  luch  at  if  found  under  the 
*  life>loaiei'  of  Ireland,  may  in  ceueral  be  expeoted. 
It  appear!,  from  all  experience  in  Scotland,  that  a 
leaM  ihould  neither  be  too  long  nor  too  short,  but  of 
a  modemto  duration,  a*  nineteen  or  twenty  years. 

The  connection  between  landlord  and  tenant  ie  that 
of  a  diiijunctive  'copartnery.  The  tenant  tradea  ufion 
a  certain  sunk  capital  of  the  landlord.  The  quention, 
then,  at  to  whnt  is  to  be  paid  in  the  form  of  rent,  is 
detemined  by  the  value  of  this  capital,  and  what 
ittum  it  will  produce  annually  on  a:i  average  of  years. 
From  this  return  the  tenant  is  supposed  to  draw  one 
share,  while  the  other  is  handed  to  the  proprietor  of 
the.ground.  The  exact  extent  of  these  shares  respec- 
tire^  is  a  matter  of  delicate  consideration.  We  find 
it  stated  in  the  *  Code  of  Agriculture,'  that  where  land 
produces  iElO,  10s.  per  annum  per  Enclish  acre,  the 
rent  should  be  £3,  lOs. ;  where  it  produces  £6,  I'Js., 
the  rent  should  be  £1, 13s. ;  and  where  the  produce  is 
only  jE4,  5s.  per  acre,  the  rent  should  be  17s.  It  will 
be  understood  that  these  estimates  are  to  be  made  on 


the  aggregate  produce  of  a  farm,  not  on  particular 
With  respect  to  grazing  farms,  they  are  let  on 
the  prinoipls  of  how  much  stock  they  can  regularly 


maintain ;  and  not  being  liable  to  the  same  expenses 
for  management,  both  landlord  and  tenant  receive 
larger  shwes  out  of  the  general  product.  In  some 
instances,  proprietors,  from  negligence  or  a  wish  to 
retain  an  undue  power  over  their  tenants,  delav  the 
renewal  of  the  farmer's  lease  till  the  period  is  almost 
expired,  This  is  highly  injurious  to  both  parties  ;  as, 
while  uncertain  if  he  is  to  continue  on  the  land,  the 
tenant  will  nattually  be  slack  in  his  exertions  to  im- 
prove it,  or  even  to  maintain  it  in  a  ihir  condition. 
This  evil  might  be  easily  avoided  by  the  proprietor 
(•newing  the  lease  of  his  tenant  a  few  years  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time.  In  those  districts  where  agri- 
culture is  in  its  infancr,  through  the  ignorance,  indo- 
lanoe,  or  obstinacy  of  the  farmers  in  goneral,  or  of  any 
particular  tenant,  or  where  a  want  of  c^tal  will  not 
allow  them  to  improve,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proprietor  to  part  with  some  of  his  tenants.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  landlord  has  nn  intelligent  and 
industrious  tenantry,  with  capital  sufficient  to  cultivate 
their  &rm8  to  advantage,  he  ouuht  to  be  very  cautious 
of  parting  with  them.  Should  the  land  have  materially 
increased  in  value  during  the  lease  about  to  expire,  it 
will  be  found  most  advantageous  for  the  landlord  to 
nominate  a  judicious  valuator,  and  to  oiTer  the  farm 
at  the  declared  rental  to  the  existing  tenant,  without 
bringing  it  to  public  competition. 

In  drawing  up  leases,  it  is  customary  i;u  introduce 
clauses  restricting  the  tenant  to  certain  rotations  of 
cfops,  manuring,  &c.  applicable  to  the  lew  years  which 
precede  the  tnrminatiou  of  the  contract.  These  clauses, 
and  also  others  respecting  the  keeping  of  fences  and 
roads  in  repair,  are  sufficient  in  all  ordinuy  oases. 
Some  landlords  may  be  desirous  of  pr^scrimng  the 
exact  mode  of  management  of  their  farms ;  but  thb 
has  a  discouraging  and  injurious  effect,  and  should 
Uwrefore  be  avoided,  except  in  what  may  be  called 
improving  leases,  or  en^gements  to  improve  the  land 
in  a  certain  manner.  With  regard  to  the  form  of  a 
lease,  it  should  commence,  says  Sir  J.  Sinclair, '  with 
the  neoasMury  preamble,  stating  the  parties  contracting, 
(ha  situatioD  of  tho  property  to  be  leased,  the  extent  of 
the  fanny  a  plan  of  which  ought  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
onutractinff  parties,  the  duration  of  the  lease,  and  the 
tinie  «f  entry:  it  is  then  proper  to  etmmerate,  Ut,  The 
pQwan  and  privileges  reserved  to  the  huidloid;  Hd,  The 
obligations  incumbent  on  the  tenant;  and  M,  The  itipu- 
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tettans/ ohUgMorjr  vpea  hatln'(HLMMft<4hH9 inwrnwi^ 
w*Mld  not  ba  '*  •<«  to  aiMli  UBnartaliMiji  ii|  illsp»<ir 
and  leet  any  sk.  -'  jeeur,  it  hi  eapadient  that  a  louaal 
obligation  for  r.  :*i'!ig  by  arbiters  should  be  inserted.' 

In  modem  farming,  rent  is  altonther  payable  in 
money,  or  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  grain.  Tha 
system  of  grain  rents  is  yearly  extending  hi  Scotland, 
and  is  hignly  popular  with  tha^|enants,  as  it  equaliaea 
in  a  sreat  measure  the  risk  dl  t|^>.|iiNwons  and  low 
prloee  Mtween  farmer  and  Iandlora^^*not  itaiitlng  from 
the  former  a  fixed  amount  of  rental  front  au4iMMjPiain 
and  fluctuating  source.  Thus,  for  example,  a  Awfc  at 
the  nominal  rental  of  £500  a  ^ear  wo«ld  De  let  for  iC350 
or  £800  in  mone^,  the  remainder  being  payable  in  so 
many  quarters  of  wheat,  barley,  and  cats,  at  the  fiars* 
prices  *  of  the  county.  When  the  rental  is  estimated 
at  BO  many  quarters  of  these  grains,  the  average  of  the 
three  is  taken,  under  the  title  of  the  Triple  Quarter  t 
but  fre<iuently  wheat  alone  is  taken  as  the  convertible 
grain,  and  then,  as  the  case  may  be,  nine  or  ten  bushels 
are  given  jjer  acre.  In  order  still  more  to  equaliae  the 
fluctuations  in  price — that  is,  to  prevent  tho  rents  Aroin 
rising  too  high  in  scarce  years,  and  falling  too  low  in 
plentit\il  harvests — it  is  becoming  usual  to  ftx  a  maxi- 
mum and  niininiuni  price,  at  which  the  ^in  shall  be 
convertible  into  money  when  the  flars'  pnccs  exoeod  ^ 
fall  below  them.  Thus  if  the  maximum  for  wheat  be 
flxed  at  £3,  10s.,  and  the  minimum  at  £2,  10s.,  it  will 
prevent  a  ten-bushel  rent  from  falling  belo^  £d,  2s.  6d'., 
or  rising  above  £4,  7s.  6d.  per  acre. 

The  periods  of  the  y«ar  at  whidi  tenants  remove 
from  and  enter  tarms  are  very  various.  In  many  parts 
of  England,  Michaelmas,  or  '29th  of  ^Joptember,  is  the 
period  for  both  grazing  and  arable  farms,  that  being 
the  moat  suitable  on  account  of  the  number  of  great 
stock  fairs  at  that  time,  and  other  dreumstauces.  In 
Scotland,  Martinmas,  or  1 1  th  of  November,  is  the  usual 
period.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  most  adrantageona 
rule,  that  in  all  cases  the  removal  of  an  outgoing 
tenant  should  be  entire,  not  partial,  as  bit  by  bit  re- 
movals too  often  lead  to  disputes  bet wc;!n  the  retiring 
and  entering  individuals. 

Faim-houie  and  Ollioes. 

Each  farm  must  possess  a  residence  for  the  farmer, 
offices  adjoining  for  hones,  cattle-feeding,  preparation 
of  grain  for  market,  and  other  necessary  purposes;  also 
cottages  for  the  married  out-door  servants.  The  whole, 
for  convenience,  ought  to  lie  as  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  farm  as  possible.  The  comfort  of  the  farmer  and 
his  family  requires  of  course  particular  attention;  but 
ono  of  the  chief  objects  of  regard,  along  with  this,'  is  to 
make  arrangements  for  housing  )uid  feeding  the  cattle, 
and  causing  all  the  liquid  refuse  to  flow  into  a  common 
centre.  To  gain  this  desirable  end,  offices  for  a  mixed 
fanu — that  is,  a  form  in  which  Iwth  grain-cultivation 
and  grazing  are  conducted — are  now  usually  con- 
structed on  four  sides  of  a  square,  the  farmer's  resi- 
dence either  making  part  of  the  quadrangle,  or,  as 
more  frequently  happens,  standuig  a  little  apart. 

The  followin;^  engraVing  represents  the  appearance  of 
ono  of  the  largest  suite  of  farm-offices,  including  a 
dwelling  fur  the  farmer.  The  whole,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, furm  u  quadrangle,  with  the  farmer's  residence 
in  iVoiit;  feeding-houses  for  calves  and  cattle  on  tho 
left;  cattle-shedii  in  the  rear,  over  which  is  a  straw- 
room  connected  with  the  edifices  behind  for  the  thrash- 
ing-mill, for  which  steam  or  horse  power  is  employed; 
and  on  the  right,  stables,  saddle-room,  &c.  In  thu 
centre  are  three  fold-yards,  open  to  cattle  fVom  the 
sheds  behind,  and  into  which  straw  mav  be  thrown 
from  tho  straw-room.  The  edifices  on  each  side  of  the 
farm-house  in  front  aro  for  c&rt-lodges,  boilbg  fbod, 
lodgings  for  unmarried  male  servants,  or  othent  pur- 

*  Flan'  prices  ia  Scotland  aro  the  average  prices  for  each 
county,  as  flsad  by  the  theriflT  with  a  Jury,  upon  the  evldeiif^  o( 
the  principal  buyer*  of  grain  within  the  district  The  averiiire 
is  uMiaMy  strucic  about  the  be(iimittg  of  March  for  the, crop  Qf 
the  pwdediiW year, -  .i"-«.i». . 
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found  in  tkc  b«it  agricultuml  dUtrictg,  we  may  add 
tbe  following  general  observations: — 

The  lize  of  the  itables,  cow-houses,  feedinK-housos, 
ftndniait-shedi,  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  farm ; 
bjUiiitis  proper  in  all  cases  to  aiford  ample  uccomo<ta- 
tion  in  every  department.  Where  there  id  any  danf^or 
«f  ifiM,  the  housoa  should  lie  separated,  from  above  the 
lOof.  downwards,  with  strong  dividing- walls.  Each 
lt»ll  in  the  stable  should  be  constructed  for  but  one 
bone;  and  there  should  be  a  small  separate  stable 
into  which  a  sick  horse  might  be  removed. 

,]t  .is  convenient  to  place  tlie  hay-stack  so  near  the 
•tAhle  as  to  admit  of  the  hay  being  thrown  at  once  into 
the  loft,  which  will  save  both  hay  and  seed.  Where 
there  is  uo  loft,  the  hay  should  be  stored  as  near  the 
•table  as  possible.  Feeding-houses  are  recjuired  where 
either  the  turnip-husbandry  or  soiling  is  practised. 
These  houses  should  be  well  aired,  and  constructed  so  as 
to  occasion  the  least  po8.sible  trouble  iii  feeding,  and  ir 
being'  kept  clean  and  dry.  Stakes  for  tying  up  cattle 
are  placed  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  four  feet 
apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cattle  kept.  The 
bi-st  way  is  to  fasten  the  cattle  to  a  chain,  attached  to 
p.  ring  which  moves  up  and  down  on  the  stake.  This 
prevents  them  from  throwing  their  heads  too  high,  and 
incurring  the  risk  of  choking  upon  small  turnips. 
Milch  cows  tequire  warmth,  and  the  ^[reatest  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  paving,  drainmg,  lighting,  and 
ventilating  their  houses.  The  best  constructed  cow- 
hou^are  those  in  which  the  animals  are  arranged  in 
■tt^la,  with  their  heads  oppxsite  each  other,  with  pos- 

X  between  for  feeding,  and  access  to  the  stalls  from 
d.    Calf-houses,  or  pens,  are  usually  placed  at 
some  distance  from  the  cow-houses,  to  prevent  the 
calves  being  heard  by  the  fwn'S.    The  chief  object  to  be 
attended  to  is  to  keep  the  n  Ives  warm  and  dry. 
A,  tight  dnun  should  be  "lode  along  and  under  the 

Sfwsage  behind  the  cattle,  having  branches  at  short 
istauces  to  the  gutter,  with  gratings  to  let  olf  the 
urine.  The  dairy  will  be  described  minutely  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  that  important  subject  (No.  38) ;  and 
in  connection  with  the  brief  sketch  given  of  farm-offices, 
it  may  merely  be  mentioned  that,  of  whatever  dimen- 
rions,  they  snould  embrace  a  boiling  and  steaming- 
hpuse,  a  cart-shed,  and  house  for  implements,  and  a 
root-house ;  also  stack-yard,  granary,  straw-yard  or 
pen,  dunghill,  and  a  covered  tank  for  the  preservation 
of  i^ht  liquid  manure.  The  size  of  the  farmer's  house 
If  ill  be  regulated  fMXording  to  his  means  and  family; 
and  it  Will  be  foui)d  advantageous  to  have  the  houses 
«f  th^  married  serranta  at  no  great  distance. 

.iii.ji.i    .1    '.  Arrangement  and  Management. 

i„nriih,raq>ect  t^  the  arrangement  and  management  of 
tkftpa,  we  cannot  do  better  than  extract  the  excellent 
digiest  of  rules  from  the  '  Code  of  Agriculture : ' — 

'*  1.'  The  farmer  ought  to  rise  early,  and  see  that 
othiSv  do  BO.  In  the  winter  season,  breakfast  should  be 
fXH^i^  Kt  candle-light,  for  by  this  means  an  hour  is 
gained,  wi^^  tiitiny  farmers  indolently  lose,  though  sue 


hoan  ao  loa#  lu«  HM^Iy  wiual  to  tb«  wavklitr-put  of  a 
winter  d*y.  Thia  la  »  material  etj^Mt  whan  »  aumlMr 
ofaervaaMMveiiapitoyed.  It  is  alMi  pMtienlarly  omm- 
aaiy  for  teimn  to  insiat  on  the  ptinotual  performatice 
of  their  erdera. 

'i.  The  whole  farm  should  be  regularly  inspected,  and 
not  only  every  field  examined,  but  every  beaat  aeen  at 
least  once  a>^y,  either  by  the  oocupier  himialf  or  by 
some  intelligent  aerrant. 

8.  In  a  eomddmble  farm,  it  is  of  the  utmost  conw- 
quence  to  have  aervanta  apecially  appropriated  for  each 
of  the  moat  important  departments  of  labour  ;fbr  thtM 
is  often  a  great  loaa  of  time  where  persona  are  mquently 
chan{;ing  their  employments.  Beaidea,  where  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  is  intro(luce<l,  work  is  executed  not  only 
more  expeditiously,  but  also  much  better,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  same  hands  being  constantly  employed 
on  some  particular  department.  For  that  purpose,  the 
ploughmen  ought  never  to  be  employed  in  manual 
labour,  but  resularly  kept  at  work  with  their  hones 
when  the  weather  will  admit  of  it. 

4.  To  arrange  the  operation  of  ploughing,  according 
to  the  soils  cnttivatcd,  is  an  object  of  essential  import- 
ance. On  many  farms  there  are  fields  wliich  are  soon 
rendered  unfit  to  be  ploughed,  either  by  much  rain  or 
severe  drought.  In  such  cases,  the  prudent  farmer, 
liefore  the  wet  season  oommencea,  should  plouch  sach 
land  as  is  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  injured  by  too 
much  wet ;  and  before  the  dry  period  of  the  year  seta 
in,  he  should  till  such  land  as  is  in  the  greatest  danger 
of  being  rendered  unfit  for  ploughing  by  too  much 
drought.  The  season  between  seed-time  and  winter 
maybe  well  occupied  in  ploughing  heavy  aoils,  intended 
to  be  laid  down  with  beans,  oats,  barley,  and  other 
spring  crops,  by  means  of  the  scarifier.  On  farms  wheiW 
these  rules  are  attended  to,  there  is  always  aome  land 
in  a  proper  condition  to  be  ploughed. 

5.  Every  means  should  be  thought  of  to  diminish 
labour,  or  to  increase  its  power.  For  instance,  bv 
proper  arrangement,  five  horses  may  perform  as  mu<m 
labour  as  six,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  employing 
them.  One  Iione  may  be  employe<l  in  cartine  tumipa 
during  winter,  or  in  other  necessary  farm-work  at  other 
seasons,  without  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  nttmber 
of  ploughs.  When  drivuig  dung  from  the  farm-yard, 
three  carts  may  be  used,  one  always  filling  in  the  yiird, 
another  going  to  the  fields  and  a  third  returning.  By 
extending  the  same  management  to  other  farm  opera- 
tions, a  considerable  saving  of  labour  may  be  efiected.' 

To  this  digest  it  may  be  added,  that  the  farmer 
should  habituate  himself  to  keep  regular  accounts  of 
his  affairs,  which  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  cash-book 
for  all  outlajfs  and  receipts  as  they  take  place;  a  labour- 
book,  in  which  to  mark  the  commencement  and  time  of 
work  of  every  uidividual  employed ;  a  journal  for 
entering  daily  transactions  and  memorandums  ;  and  a 
ledger,  in  which  a  special  debtor  and  creditor  account 
is  kept  of  every  department,  as  well  as  a  general  account 
of  the  whole  concern. 

TILLilOE — IMPLEMENTS. 

Tillage  comprehends  the  ploughing,  cleaning,  and 
fallowing  of  the- fields,  with  a  view  to  their  proper  cul- 
ture and  improvement.  The  object  of  ploughing  is  to 
delve  and  turn  over  the  aoil  in  the  ridges,  to  destroy 
the  surface  vegetation  by  burying  it  underground, 
where  it  rots  and  becomes  a  kind  of  manure ;  to  bury 
the  dung  spread  on  the  land ;  to  form  furrows  for 
different  purposes ;  and,  generally  speaking,  to  prepare 
the  soil  for  the  processes  of  cropping. 

rionghtng. 

Plough!  in  old  times  were  exceedingly  duro^  in 
construction,  and  were  dragged  with  much  difficulty. 
Thia  great  defect  was  at  length  removed  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  awing  plough,  about  seventy  years  since,  by 
James  Small,  a  Scotch  plough-wright.  SmaU'a  plough, 
I  which  is  an  elegantly  shaped  instrumedt  formed  on 
I  scientific  princi{Ue8,  was  originally  (iompoeed  of  wood 
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and  iMfi,  Md  4M  not  wti|^  kltofatlMr  abor*  Mrtnljr. 
■Ix  {wuikIi  s  it  WM  nfttrwftrdt  kim*  of  nmllMtbU  Iron, 
Mid  of  n  light  ApfMAnuiM ;  but  Ikttcrlj  tli«  piaetioa  of 
■iRliing  il  of  wood  and  iron  Itat  again  bocome  nrottjr 
MnonJ.  Tli«  cliief  merit  of  this  plougli  coniiiti  in  tiio 
Am  part  being  formed  in  lucli  a  il»nu«r  and  tapering 
wadMvUlct  manner,  at  to  cut  tlie  land  witli  the  least 
poMiole  reiiitanoe.  The  mould>board  for  turning  orer 
the  ftinrow  ii  beautifully  curved  from  the  point  of  the 
MMk  to  the  heel  of  the  wroit,  lo  that  it  tumi  orer  the 
mould  fullv  and  with  a  imall  degree  of  firiotion. 

A  iketcn   ii  hero  preieiited  of  the  profile  or  lido 
appearance  of  this  raluable  initrumeut.    The  degree 


Of  bend  In  the  mould-bonrd  is  obierved  in  the  next 
figure,  which  represent*  the  lower  part  or  solo  turned 
up  to  view.    Small'i  plough,  under  different  modifico- 


tioni,  it  adapted  for  ereir  species  of  tillage  which  the 
plough  is  roquirad  to  porfomi.  In  its  own  proper  form 
tt  is  particularly  well  suited  for  li^ht  soils,  and  proceeds 
actively  through  the  ground,  cuttnig  to  a  depth  of  from 
leven  to  nine  Inches ;  but  it  may  be  mode  to  go  much 
deeper,  if  additional  power  be  attached  to  it.  In  Scot- 
land, and  other  countries  in  which  it  has  come  into  use, 
it  is  almost  invariably  drawn  by  two  horses,  yoktfd 
abroast,  and  is  guided  and  tended  only  by  the  plough- 
man, the  reins  coming  to  each  handle  of  the  plough. 
Considerable  skill  is  required  to  steady  and  guide  this 
sharp  instrument  as  it  advances  through  the  ground ; 
but  this  is  a  point  on  which  properly-bred  ploughmen 
pride  themselves,  and  strive  to  acquire. 

Small's  plough  may  be  said  to  be  the  paront  of  all 
those  modem  improved  plouuhs  which  are  strictly 
adapted  to[)eculiar  kinds  of  work.  In  its  ordinary  form 
it  is  not  very  well  suited  for  ploughing  up  moor  or 
Leathy  land  from  a  state  of  naturo,  as  the  heath  and 
other  tough  vegetable  matter  is  liable  to  collect  upon 
the  coulter,  and  so  choke  and  retard  the  instrument. 
To  remedy  this  deficiency,  Mr  Finlayson,  an  Ayrshire 
fanner,  about  twenty  years  ago  contrived  an  instrument 
galled  the  rid-plougn,  a  representation  of  which  is  here 
(iveo.    In  this  plough  the  beau  is  curved  so  as  to  ter- 


minate in  the  coulter  (v) ;  and  when  the  heathy  matter 
collects,  it  is  puahed  up  as  the  plough  advances,  and 
ikil*  off,  so  as  to  rid  or  clear  itselr  of  all  kinds  of  loose 
fibrous  rubbish.  The  sock  and  mould-board  are  also 
so  contrived  as  to  cut  and  lay  over  the  slice,  without 
the  power  of  its  sprin^^ing  back  to  its  old  position. 

Tuere  are  various  kinds  of  ploughs  with  one  or  two 
wheels,  and  adapted  to  particular  purposes,  but  chiefly 
designed  to  suit  an  unskilful  class  of  ploughmen. 
Wherever  agriculture  is  in  an  antiquated,  backward 
condition,  there  wheel-ploughs  are  in  use. 

With  Small's  or  Finlayson's  plough,  a  skilful  plough- 
man and  a  couple  of  active  horses  will  make  excellent 
work.  '  It  is  not  the  man  who  makes  the  greatest  ado 
with  the  horses.'  we  quote  Mr  Finlayson, '  who  opens 
his  ridses  best,  but  more  commonly  he  who  goes  stesidily 
and  directly  forward  himself,  and  keeps  such  a  com> 
480 
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Airrow  at  first,  and  continue  so  to  th«  la«t,  eren  oH  a 
ridge  of  fifteen  feet,  will  finish  with  one,  two,  or  three 
bouts  lees  than  one  who  is  all  along  undoing  and  over- 
doing, and  that  too  independently  of  the  ease  to  him- 
self and  his  team,  and  the  preference  of  the  work  in 
every  respect.  If  broadcast  ridges  are  of  unequal 
breadth,  bent,  or  zigzag,  the  work  cannot  be  so  unU 
form,  and  in  the  tuminss  much  time  is  Inst,  and  harm 
done  to  the  land  which  is  ploughed  ;  and  with  crooked 
drills  there  is  a  loss  of  ground,  an  unoqual  distribution 
of  manure,  if  such  has  been  applied,  and  the  hot ingt 
cannot  be  so  effectually  done  whore  they  are  far  dis- 
tant, or  done  at  all,  without  soddening  the  mould  and 
injuring  the  crop,  where  they  are  narrower. 

In  fine,  the  grand  criterion  of  ease  and  proficiency 
is  that  of  the  ploughman  walking  between  the  ittlt^ 
and  in  the  i\irrow,  with  a  free  step  and  erect  body;  for 
thus  he  is  mora  convenient  for  himself,  has  the  horses 
and  the  plough  better  at  command,  and  increases  not 
the  friction  by  his  weight ;  for  thus  Ae  cannot  go,  except* 
ing  the  horses  and  the  plough  are  properly  iii^usted, 
and  proceeding  with  the  least  possible  obstruction;  and 
thus  too  he  is  more  graceAil  to  look  on,  than  when 
wriggling  with  one  foot  foremost,  or  movi'ig  as  if  part 
of  his  muscles  were  under  the  domination  of  some  vio> 
lent  spasmodic  contraction. 

It  would  i>erhaps  be  impossible  to  give  anything  like 
a  intlem  qf  rules  for  the  most  proper  and  convenient 
make,  size,  weight,  turn,  tic.  or  a  plough  for  all  the 
varieties  of  soil,  or  of  diversity  to  be  met  with,  even  in 
the  same  ridge ;  but  a  few  rules  may  be  laid  down, 
and  observed  as  axioms  in  all  ordinary  cirouinstance»— 
namely,  1.  The  horses  should  be  yoked  as  near  to  the 
plouch  as  possible,  without  too  much  confining,  or  pre- 
venanff  them  from  taking  a  free  stop.  ?.  When  at  work, 
they  should  be  kept  going  at  a  g  od  pace,  3.  The 
chains  or  theets  should,  from  where  they  are  suspended 
over  the  backs  of  the  horses,  point  in  a  direction  lead- 
ing through  the  muzzle  to  the  centre  of  the  cutting 
surfaces  of  the  coulter  and  share.  4.  The  implement, 
when  taking  the  form  of  the  dimensions  reouired, 
should  stand  upright,  and  glide  onwards  in  the  line  of 
progression,  without  swervine  in  any  particular  way. 
i.  The  ploughman  should  walk  with  bis  body  upright, 
and  without  using  his  foree  to  one  point,  or  showing 
appearance  of  incliuatlon.  6.  The  untamed  and  live- 
liest, or  most  forward  horse,  should  be  put  in  the 
furrow,  and  only  bound  back  to  the  richt  or  off  theet 
of  the  land-horse,  or  at  near  the  place  where  the  back- 
band  joins  it,  at  such  length,  when  stretched  at  the 
width  required,  as  to  prevent  his  end  of  the  beam  or 
double-tree  from  being  before  the  other.  And  further, 
the  heads  of  the  two  should  be  connected  together  by  a 
small  rope  or  chain,  at  the  distance  wanted,  giving  the 
furrow-horse  power  over  the  other — that  is  to  say,  if 
tender-mouthed,  it  must  be  fixed  well  up  on  his  head, 
and  in  the  rincs  of  the  bit  or  curb  of  the  other,  «o  that 
he  may  have  the  power  of  the  head  over  that  of  the 
mouth  of  the  land-horse.' 

Let  the  draught  of  the  horses  co  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  plough  or  swingle-trees ;  for  if  the  line  be  in  any 
way  bent,  a  portion  of  the  power  will  be  lost.  Some- 
times in  England  as  many  as  five  horses  are  yoked  to 
a  plough,  two  and  two,  with  one  in  front ;  and  in  most 
coses  of  this  kind  the  power  of  the  foremost  horses  is 
partially  thrown  away,  or  probably  distresses  the  hind 
pail  of  auimali.    Two  hones  will  in  general  do  more 
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wofk  jrokid  ftbiMit  to  ft  yl«sgh,thftn  ftur  yoked  befen 
Mtk  oUmt  1b  single  file ;  becftuee  some  of  tk«  power  of 
llM  fiMMBeet  korsee  it  aJwftys  loet  in  Ito  PMsh*  nimg 
tha  sldea  of  the  hind  horses,  and  in  tamln|,  the  whole 
dnught  is  imposed  upon  the  hindmost  In  the  row. 
Where  four  horses  must  lr>  employed,  yoke  them  two 
ftnd  two  ftbreftst,  and  let  the  draught  of  the  foremost 
Dftir  proceed  by  a  chain  fh>m  their  centre  swingle>tree 
to  the  centre  swingle-tre«  of  the  hindnioet  paTr,  thus 
passing  between  the  hindmost  and  going  in  a  direct  line 
to  the  mutale  of  tbe  plough.  Merer  on  any  account  let 
the  power  of  the  foremost  pftir  proceed  by  two  chains 
along  the  sides  of  the  hind  norses  to  the  outer  ends  of 
their  swingle-trees,  for  this  would  only  cause  a  needless 
eipenditure  of  draught.  In  Scotland,  where  the  econo- 
mising  of  animal  power  has  been  oareAiliy  studied,  all 
ploughing  whatsoerer,  be  the  land  light  or  heavy,  ex- 
cept when  exerted  on  the  subsoil,  is  performed  with 
but  two  horses,  and  these  Invariably  yoked  abreast. 

It  is  ft  well-known  maxim  in  tillage,  that  clay  or 
tenacious  soils  should  nuver  be  plousned  when  either 
too  wet  or  too  dry.  In  ploughing  the  first  time  for 
fkllow  or  green  crops,  it  is  of  importance  to  begin  im- 
mediately after  harvest,  or  as  soon  after  wheat-sowing 
OB  pouible,  in  order  that  strong  tenacious  soils  may 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  frost.  On  wet  stiff  soils, 
ttott  acts  as  a  most  powerful  agent  in  pulveriiing  the 
earth.  It  expands  the  moisture,  which,  requiring 
more  space,  puts  the  particles  of  earth  out  of  their 
place,  and  renders  the  soil  loose  and  friable.  On  such 
soils  there  is  no  rule  of  husbandry  more  essential  than 
to  open  them  as  early  as  possible  before  the  winter 
frosts  set  in.  If  left  till  spring,  clay  soils  may  be  too 
wet  for  ploughbg,  or  if  the  season  be  dry,  the  earth, 
when  turned  up,  will  be  in  hard  clods,  very  unfit  for 
TCgetation.  Therefore,  on  farms  having  a  proportion 
of  clay  and  of  light  soils,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
strong  wet  land  should  be  ploughed  first,  provided  the 
weather  will  allow. 

Subsoil-plouehing  is  a  new  feature  in  husbandry. 
The  object  of  it  is  to  trench  or  loosen  the  soil  beneath 
the  ordinary  ploughed  surface,  so  as  to  allow  of  its 
gradual  assimilation  with  the  mould  above,  into  which 
It  may  afterwards  be  brought.  The  process  of  subsoil- 
ploughing  is  effected  by  a  powerful  instrument,  con- 
structed aocordine  to  the  design  of  Mr  Smith  of  Dean- 
■ton.  As  subsoil-ploughing,  however,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  *  Culture  of  Waste  Lands,'  we  post- 
pone any  account  of  it  till  we  treat  of  that  subject 
in  the  following  sheet.  For  an  account  of  the  proper 
steps  to  be  taken  to  drain  the  land,  if  in  a  moist  con- 
dition, we  also  refer  to  the  same  article. 

Harrow*. — The  plough  leaves  the  land  cut  in  longi- 
tudinal slices,  and  is  therefore  less  intended  to  pul- 
Terise  the  soil  than  to  turn  up  a  fresh  surface  to  the 
atmosphere.  Another  kind  of  instrument  is  required 
to  break  the  upturned  sward,  reduce  it  to  powder,  and 
also  to  dear  it  of  weeds  or  other  foul  substances.  The 
harrow  is  the  implement  chiefly  employed  for  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  covering  the  seed.  According 
to  the  diversity  of  soils,  and  the  particular  use  to 
which  the  harrow  is  to  be  applied,  its  form  undergoes 
considerable  modification. 

The  common  harrow  is  a  frame  of  wood  or  iron,  con- 
sisting of  at  least  four  bars  lengthwise  and  crosswise, 
with  iron  teeth  set  on  one 
side.  Usually  a  pair  of  har- 
rows is  yoked  and  drawn 
together,  as  here  represent- 
ed. The  teeth  are  set  only 
on  the  long  bars ;  and  the 
harrows  are  drawn  at  such 
an  angle  as  to  preserve  the 
tracks  of  the  teeth  in  sepa- 
rate linos,  and  at  regular 
distances  from  each  other.     Strong  heavy  lands  re- 

Juire  heavier  harrows  than  those  of  a  light  nature, 
n  some  cases  the  teeth  of  the  harrow  are  of  different 
bngths,  those  forming  the  front  row  being  half  an  inch 


liwwrth—  tkftMMad.  tkaMeesd  ft  Uttk  baMt  Ikftft 
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ling  ervpo,  ftft  impieoMnt  called  th*  drUI4uwfow  !• 
employed.  A  light  eiBgla  hanow  la  in  moat  Inatftaew 
Mffiolent  Ibr  dnUinf  or  harrowing  orcr  the  yonag 
wheat  in  ipriBg. 

Where  tti*  lafti  It  rery  foul,  ftnd  Cftkulftted  to  diokft 
the  teatk  of  tho  hftrrew,  ft  powerful  ftnd  cffsetivo  Instn- 
ment  is  now  used,  Cftlled  Finlayson's  Patent  Hftrrew  w 
Self-cleauingCultivator.  The  annexed  figuio  ropNMUta 
Its  usual  construction :-~ 
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This  instrument  is  now  universally  formed  of  iron, 
and  has,  according  to  the  inventor,  the  following  advan- 
tages : — 1.  From  the  position  in  which  the  tines  are 
fixed,  their  points  hanging  nearly  on  a  parallel  with 
the  surface  of  the  land,  the  implement  is  drawn  with 
the  least  possible  waste  of  power  ;  2.  From  tho  curved 
fomt  of  the  tines  all  stubble,  couch,  &c.  is  brought  up 
to  the  surface  and  rolled  over  them — the  instrument 
thus  relieving  itself  in  its  progress ;  8.  The  reftdinest 
with  which  the  cultivator  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  work 
to  any  depth  renders  it  of  ereat  value,  inasmuch  as  tho 
regulator  or  lever  (r)  can  be  Tdoved  up  and  down  with 
the  greatest  ease,  each  notch  upwards  giving  the  tinot 
an  additional  depth  of  1^  or  2  inches.  The  azle-treo 
of  the  wheels  is  also  capable  of  being  moved  up  «r 
down  by  a  screw,  as  represented  at  o,  so  that  the  wnolo 
implement  can  be  equally  adjusted  to  work  at  ftnv 
depth,  f^om  4  to  10  inches  ;  4.  In  tumins  at  tho  heaa* 
lands,  the  lever  is  pressed  down  to  the  lowest  notch, 
thereby  elevating  the  front  tines  out  of  the  soil,  and 
allowing  the  implement  to  be  easily  moved  round. 
There  are  various  modifications  of  the  self-cleaning 
cultivator  in  use,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  farmer. 

Orubberi,  kc. — In  certain  conditions  of  the  ground,  ft 
harrow  is  incompetent  to  cut  up  and  clear  it  of  it* 
under-surface  weedy  matter.  In  such  cases  grubbers, 
eradicators,  or  scufflers,  are  used  according  as  circum- 
stances require.  The  common  Scotch  grubber  resem- 
bles a  strons  harrow  frame,  running  upon  four  wheels, 
and  guided  like  a  plough.  On  the  lower  side  of  tho 
frame  are  placed  eleven  long  prongs,  each  of  which 
terminates  in  a  triangular   sharp  foot.      On  being 


dragged  fon\'ard,  the  prongs  scuttle  the  ground  to  a 
depth  as  great  as  that  of  the  ploueh,  effectually  cutting 
the  roots  of  weeds,  and  bringing  all  loose  matter  to  the 
surface.  The  grubber  or  scarifier,  according  to  tho 
'  Code  of  Agriculture,'  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  tho 
following  cases: — '  1.  Barley  and  turnip  laud,  after 
being  once  ploughed,  may  be  made  both  clean  and  fiino 
by  its  means,  and  the  harrowings  and  subsequent 
ploughings  thereby  rendered  unneoessaiy.  2.  Whoro 
lands  have  been  ploughed  in  autumn,  the  objection  to 
the  sowing  of  spring  crops  on  the  winter  furrow  may 
be  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  scarifier,  as  not  only 
barley,  but  oats  (if  not  grain  after  grass),  beans,  peai, 
and  tares,  may  be  sown  without  an  additioniJ  plough* 
ing.  3.  Summer  follows  may  likewise  be  advantageously 
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Thert  itwwfaiu 
for  turalpit  A%  lll4riUa  or  rowi  in  th«  h 
rows,  ft  lUgipih'  «r  «n  ft  fliU  fmrfare,  *ii  .i\nj  he  n- 
quirod.'.'  7w  fowiiij^  tuniip-Mcd,  »  b«miw  ou  whoclt, 
nnd  pnifc»<  AlonK  by  Iho  hiui<li,  it  geiMnklljr  Uk»d.   For 

Jwii^  gnUn,  on*  of  th«i  beit  Implmnenti  In  UM  U 
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etl^e,  M  xbove  rMrvMnted,  oontUti  of  •  box  •  hopi- 
rapportod  on  n  mm*  with  wbook,  and  ii  dm'T 
0!n«  hoiM,  nnd  cuidod  behind  by  on*  mu.  Tiie  n  ii 
CMnpM  from  thrao  eonductora,  tba  lu»  -  poinu  of 
i^hiw  not  M  coultara  on  tha  toil,  mnliinf,'  drilU  for  the 
iMd.  In  thfi  intida  of  tha  box  ia  an  xle  with  projaet- 
Inj;  taath,  kept  in  motion  by  tha  nxla  >>f  tha  inaeniue, 
Uid  prarenting  the  teed  from  getting  elngoed.  Tha 
aaed  pMiet  into  the  contluctora  through  holt*,  \rhicb 
can  be  made  of  any  aize  by  meant  of  a  tliding  )>  tmd 
The  width  oi  the  eoultem  admitt  of  being  rbgukiad 
by,maani  of  a  icrew  and  other  apparatqa;  and  Are 
oouUen  may  be  uied  if  necetaarj'.  A  rod  projeeti 
flrom  the  handle  half  the  breadth  of  the  machine  (not 
(hown  in  the  cut),  to  mark  the  ground,  and  by  thit 
i^K  the  next  at^vance  of  the  machine  it  regulated. 

There  are  other  drill-towing  maehinet  of  greater 
breadth  and  dze,  Ukewite  machlnea  for  dibbling  beani; 
Vit  thev  require  no  particular  deaeription.  The  roUert 
9t,fooit  itope,  or  metal,  employed  to  cruth  or  preta 
aiDWn  the  land  which  hat  been  town,  are  to  common, 
tUit'i^  It  alto  unneceitary  to  dcteribe  them. 

J^oCf.— 1^4  Ii(^t  inttrument  called  the  hand-hoe  it 
of  uae  in  cleaning  turnip*  *nd  other  plantt,  but  it  al- 
together tt^iitliUDle  for  Mining  the  toil  between  the 
Mwt  of  ^kt^niiTe  cropi  of  tumlpi,  potatoet,  boant,  kc. 
Thiji  l^eavy  diity  reqn&et  to  be  performed  by  aniinal 
l«Mur  by  meant  of  the  horte-hoe.  One  of  the  beat 
Initrttmentt  of  thit  kind  it  Witkit'a  Hone- Hoe  and 
DriU  Barrow.    Thit  implement,  a  tketch  of  which  it 


i"»"f;»ir<)    - 


/li/vi, 


hat*  prcMBtfld,  is  guided  and  drawn  like  a  plough. 
A>  loeit  at  the  plantt  appear  abore  the  turfoce,  it  ia 
drawn  betwUt  the  rowi,  thoroughly  tcuffling  or  clean- 
ing the  land  from  its  numerout  weedi.  The  depth  to 
wUeh  its  prnngt  and  feathered  feet  go  in  the  toil,  is 
regulated  by  eleratiqg  or  depicMmg  the  wheel  in  front. 
It  likaiwiae  uniwers  as  a  rake,  by  dragging  along  with 
U  the  hMPa  •(  d«ttroyed  weeds.  Some  horse-hoes  are 
fitMd  with  a  moTable,  mould-board  at  each  tide,  bv 
.  Which:  th«.  earth  i*  heaped  up  on  rowt  of  plonti;  thia  U 
•IwMone  by  a  rariety  of  the  pLugh. 

m 


^^*H* 
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•ux 


An  lMi4«  Mt  iMi  «raM«i  hiOXtedMth.i 
li\jura  the  aiop*  bf  *i«tMttaut'tlN  Muiii 
the  ground,  Mid  greatly  Impede  ealti^atlui  by  epMMl> 
Ing  their  entangled  roots  hawaalh  Ih*  aurfliig*.  T'  '^ 
manure  deposited  en  the  aoU  la  dttllnaJ  asdiis»v*t> 
for  the  supr"  '  "f  whftt  ia  meant  to  h»  misad,aad  evW) 
uselata  pin  hatefore,  which  Utos  upon  it,  la  ■«  Cm- 
pjiioua,  ana  ought  to  be  eitirpalad. 

As  prerention  U  ahraya  better  than  cum,  tha  fiirinoi 
shottla  begin  by  preventing  the  growth  «f  weetla.  The 
seeds  from  which  weeds  spring  art  brought  iu  ii'>«ie 
manner  to  the  lanti  firom  somewhere.  Try  to  cut  <f 
this  tiriouK  produce  at  its  soure*.  Let  till  hoifirt  ur 
natural  tnubankmeiits  forming  boondariea  to  fialda,  be 
cleared  of  oreiy  tpeeiet  of  weedt,  auoh  at  thiallea,  dockt, 
ragweed,  rank  grasiea,  Jtc,  and  let  all  Madtidaa  near 
the  (leldt  be  similarly  cleared  of  their  gay  but  unpte- 
fltable  vegetation.  If  thit  were  done  cenerally  over 
the  country,  u  fert'it  triroe  of  foulneta  in  land  wosld 
be  in  a  grea^  iid-m  >  a  dettroyed.  It  it  alto  desirable 
to  kow  <  1  '  If'  j^ln  or  other  eropa*  aad  te  uie, 
if  p''  'bi  -..  tr  <ei  only  which  are  free  of  the 
Hm.   I  rno'<.  >us  vi.^  tnbles.  1 

iS'  tivithrr-vadlng  1  'I  ordinary  precautions,  loads.  It 
Is  a>.<:  n\  'd,  will  develop  a  crop  of  weeds,  beeaiise 
"ome  wetUi  will  lie  uuiiOnred  for  eenturlos  in  the  soil, 

id  tho  wind:i  will  waft  others  from  great  distaiicaa; 
uch,  in  fhrt,  's  one  of  nature's  proriiions  for  coreriug 
th«  earth  witli  vegetation.  It  has  been  aaeertained 
that  u|iwii  tJh  of  litty  different  weeds  infost  arable  lands, 
some  of  which  are  annuals,  other*  biennials,  bat  the 
principal  part  perennials,  whose  seeds  will  lie  for  a  long 
period  in  che  soil.  The  more  common  of  these  variOtts 
weedt  are  the  wild-oat,  tho  common  thistle,  doek,  Colts- 
foot, ragweed,  dent-de-leon,  and  chorkok  or  wild  mus- 
tard, the  latter  pHrticularlv.  To  these  is  to  be  added 
that  most  tomiuiitinff  weed,  couch-grasa  or  rack,  which 
spreads  its  long  cord-like  roots  beneath  the  surfkoe, 
weaving  the  soil  into  a  kind  of  matting.  Annuals  and 
biennials  maybe  partially  extirpated  1^  a  well- wrought 
summer  fallow,  or  if  the  toil  bo  light,  by  the  culture 
of  |>otatoos  or  tumipt,  for  the  Inud  in  that  case  is  well 
cleaned  and  dretted  in  spring,  as  Weil  as  hoed  in 
summer.  Hand-hoeing  for  this  purpose  it  tometimes 
necessary.  If,  however,  no  ordinarv  proceu  of  teasing 
and  cleaning  the  land  extirpate  tho  weeds,  the  more 
tedious  and  expensive  operation  of  hand-pulling  by 
women  or  children  must  be  resorted  to. 

This  process  of  weeding  may  be  expensive,  bnt  it 
generally  cleans  the  land,  and  repays  itself  by  the  In- 
crease of  sroin  crop.  According  to  experiments  ad- 
duced by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  increase  of  a  wheat 
crop  on  a  weeded  over  an  unweeded  land  was  foiir  and 
a  half  bushels  per  acre,  and  6{  other  crops  much  more. 
'  A  six-acre  field  was  sown  with  barley,  in  fine  tilth, 
and  well  manured.  The  weeding,  owing  to  a  gi«at 
abundance  of  ehorlock,  cost  twelve  shillings  per  acre. 
The  ',*rri()uce  of  an  unweetied  acre  was  only  thirteen 
bushf;Ii>;  of  the  weeded  twenty-eight  bushels:  difference 
ill  favour  of  weeding,  fiftuen  bushels  per  acre,  besides 
the  land  being  so  much  cleaner  for  succeeding  crops.' 
With  regard  to  oats:—'  Six  acres  were  sown  with  oats; 
one  acre  ploughed  but  once,  and  unmaiiured,  prodneed 
only  seventeen  bushels.  Other  six  acres,  plouehed 
three  times,  manum'I,  and  weeded,  produced  thirty- 
seven  bushels.  Tci  biiihrls  oiny  be  fairly  attributed 
to  the  weeding,  and  Uie  otJ>«r  ten  to  the  manure,'  It 
is  justly  observed  by  the  taiii«  nutbority,  that  however 
anxious  farmers  may  be  to  h»\«  their  lands  tithe-fite, 
it  is  of  greater  importance  to  have  them  ioeed-f\rtt, 

Patfoiidtig  tlgniftes  leaving  thr  Unif  for  a  cvHain 
time  in  a  bare  unproductive  condition,  during  which  it 
receives  a  rest  from  the  labour  of  croppiug,  nnd  is  sub- 
jected to  various  processes  of  ploughing  und  iiiirrowing, 
to  pulveriM  the  wil,  and  destroy  it*  itotiou*  Weeds. 


U'vm  'lift  ti'AWKWWttllH. 


\  .■  ^'t'l*;  I' ' 


TIm  «»I«m  at  fldlAwiof  fcf  Unm  iwraoMt  U  a  nil^Ml 
•f  OMMldanUa  oontroTM^rl  toin*  Meiibing  to  II  nuin*- 

«h««i  giM*  (MM  mmI  ftwl  kiubMilijr  H*vfU.  Tl»« 
M«lb>MMha  to  hMhftl  AOkirlM  b  «lnm«V  um(W1 
it#  tho  putpoM  <tf  Milvwtoiag.  •Um(b(,  RU'I  OtlMTwiM 
Unnviiit  iMida  or  m  poor  %u«Utjr,  aAwt  thoir  flnt 
>BMiHhB  to  tttl^iit  Mid  IW  Ibai*  it*  valuo  nttai 

Tlw  oponUioM  HioMnry  for  •  wotUwrought  iwIumI 
Mmmwr  fallow  ooinminco  aAor  hwrvoit,  Tho  flnt  wln- 
Mo  iUlmr  pUuKliiiig  U  bo||uu  m  ioou  m  tbt  huirv  of 
ti  ifftm  MM  wh«»i40wiuK  la  ovtr.     If  dafomd  till  an 


riod  ut  tb*  tvitt!"'!!.  and  tho  woathtr  iota  ii 
wcTt,  tho  land   bocomot  ui        for  the  oporaliou.    To 

>r  too  luucn  rahi  at  tbli 


id  Iitying  tho  ridsM 
!(••)•  tha  land  dry 


fit  rant  tho  bad  cnnaaquaiKt 

patu><i,  that  nauiier  »f  plough 

ikauld  b«       '<^M»«d  u  iilch  will 

dwlBg  tha  t  inter  iiiuiithii  thin  .     'i|{  a  most  aMMtitial 

nolnt.  Strari«  n-tuntive  tuill,  to  wli     i  a  lUii'  iU*r>&llow 

i)ow  pacti  Urijr  appliL-able,  (luHi ui  get  nu  end-loiiit 
y  -ugbing,  »>  loop  aa  ix>iapl«(«|y  to  turn  ii|  tha  nuii 
in.     whoro  it  i  liiiglaa  will>  the  lubaoil  or  till. 

. '  <<n  thocuiighl/  puIroriNd,  uid  freed  li'<-m  rooti 
■ad  o«di  bjr  tho  pruoou  juKt  doicril<«d,  the  fivllow 
li  |)i  <ughed  aiitl  luiiK  into  gatborod  i:lili'<%  whic^  nr« 
Uiuali/  from  filt«Mii  tn  tw«nty  f««t  broa>  When  'be 
laad  ia  gathored  ialc    i  furrow  aa  deep  u.     iie  loil  \    II 

rinit,  till    mauuri'    moy  be  laid  on.      .  he  mam    -.' 
OMTtad       ong     l>u    crown    of  the    rul/t")*,  aiul 
tJuvwn  out     .10  hi.*pi,  of  a  nixa  and  nt  ilix  uuooi  i)i> 
pottkmod  to  tho  quantity  intended  to  l<    applioii 
Mpaiiaueod    wi   kmeu    cau   gonorally  nicuuure    both 
ground  and  luu    ire  accurately  with  tbt     ye.    PeopK 
ai*  now  empl '    d  rprcuding  the   inaiu.ro,  and  tbi 
plough  intuieii..'    ^y  follow*,  in  order  that  l)i<t  dung 
way  He  axpoiocl      vbort  a  tiine  ai  p«««ibl«.   The  dung 
boing  oorarrd,  auu  ihe  ridges  niiaeil,  so  as  to  admit  the 
nJn  to  run  froeh  into  tue  furrows,  the  Innd  ^bould 
ninain  unh  ;obod    ax  a  few  weeks,  that  the  itmnure 
loAT  beootuo  tborouf  vlv  deoomposed. 
I      The  iaud  may  w     be  oousidered  as  ready  to  receWe 

I  tho  aoed  furrow,  whi>  is  geoeralljr  given  to  it  previous 
to  the  (owing.  The  'dge  is  again  gathered  ;  but  as 
thia  ploughing  is  very    light,  it  does  not  raise  the  ridge 

,ilBWi  hinier.    Linte  i    frequently  applied  to  fallow  as 
.rJHoU  aa  dung,  sooietiui'  <  before  tue  dung  is  laid,  and 
Miaotimes  ailer.    In  th>^  first  case,  the  liuie  is  laid  on 
just   before   the   land        formed   into  ridges,  nnd,  if 
poaaible,  a  cahii  dry  d.  y  should  be  selected  for  the 
purpose.    After  the  llni  ^  ia  laid,  the  land  should  be 
,  unmediately  harrowed,  t     incorporate  it  with  thn  soil. 
Tho  sooond  mode  is  to  luy  the  lime  on  just  before  the 
aaed  furrow  ia  made;  and  if  the  ground  be  dry,  and  the 
dung  decomposed,  thia  will  be  found  odvantaceous, 
,  The  system  we  have  U  scribed  is  referable  to  the 
.kaavior  soils;  when  those  ci  a  lighter  nature  aro  to  be 
JWitowed,  tlie  cleaning  proce^  is  not  so  difficult,  and 
I. there  ia  not  tho  same  risk  from  wet  weather.     If 
•ummer  fallowing  \}0  judiciously  conducted    in  the 
manner  described,  strong  soils   may  carry  repeated 
aitomate  crops  of  groin  and  pulse,  without  any  inter- 
VOning  naked  fallow,  for  perhaps  six  or  eight  years. 
But  to  preserve  the  beneficial  effects  of  fallow  on  ordi- 
nary farm  loud,  which  is  manured  alone  from  its  own 
produce,  it  is  certainly  the  beat  and  most  economical 
plan  to  lay  it  down  to  grass  with  the  crop  immediately 
lacceedinc  the  fallow.    Afterwards,  successive  crops  of 
,.  grain  and  pulso  may  be  taken  aa  its  condition  will 

I I  allow,  when  broken  up  from  lea  previous  to  next 
.  (iaUow.    Sir  John  Sinclair  says—'  It  nmy  be  foretold 

.  of  etery  former  on  a  strong  soil,  in  such  a  climate  as 

Scotland,, that  hit  afiluencc  and  prosperity  will  always 

be  in  proportion  to  the  excellent  state  of  his  fallows, 

OTervtning  else  being  equally  well  conducted.'  Indeed, 

^HiC-^owing  ia  n^ligently  or  imperfectly  performed,  no 

,,  Uli4t<lioweT«r  cheaply  rented,  can  yield  much  profit, 

'"'    '  '  CartiaadMlsaeBailcoaalmplementa 


iM  1^  in  UN  for  vi>aj9S[tMpp>- 


4|M«  lo.  iMrkH  mm!  otiMr  puipoMt  li^  hiiit>ito  ' 
WMow  Mi4  mfU'-ni  of  thm  tWro  M*  M*inil 
mUtW*.  WacMta  with  fear  wh*«1*,  Mtd  imw  If 
two  or  ntor*  honot,  Mr*  MrkQowlodjp4  to  bo  )tm 
adaptod  for  oi>avojring  great  loads  to  »  groat  dUtMM*, 
and  that  U  tbolr  pnikolual  raorlt.  For  all  ordlokrjr 
purpo***  MRBvctod  with  hiMbtndiy,  tho  on*-hont  wrt 
wUh  two  vhooU  U  pr*f*r»bl*, 

Tb*  Hootch  cart,  a*  It  I*  called,  I*  a  moat  oonronloDt 
and  usofVtl  machine;  Mid  to  add  to  it*  ui*«  it  may  ba 
rendered  servine- 
ablo  for  carting 
bay  or  straw  by 
placing  a  niove- 
ablo  frame  on  its 
sides,  as  ri'pn)- 
sented  hero,  llie 
8<-otch  curt  (without  tb*  fWime)  la  *uit«d  for  eon- 
reying  any  kind  of  material—dung,  tumlps,  grain  tn 
snoka,  &c.  and  usually  carries  from  oigkteon  to  twouty- 
two  huii>lre<lwoight,  when  drawn  by  only  one  horse ; 
>Titb  •  horse  in  trat-o,  the  weight  tiUkJ  be  augmente<l. 
rScotland,  all  grain  (br  marktt  Is  carriod  in  these 
uii  -horso  raria,  and  to  any  distMico.  On  such  occa- 
sioj  <,  ouo  (I    .or  can  tak«  dUrgem  two  carts. 

'1  <!  following  mlvulttage*  t>f  on#-horse  carts  aro  woll 
enui  'rated  by  Lord  R.  Seymour,  *  A  horse,  when  he 
acts  :  u'ly,  will  do  half  as  nmch  more  work  aa  nhen  ho 
act*  ii  'uNjuuction  with  another;  that  is  to  say,  that 
two  b<  "•  will,  soparately,  do  a*  much  work  aa  throe 
""itiii'  ely:  this  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
I  ^  lieing  to  near  the  load  ho  draws;  and  in  tho 
|ilu  from  the  point  or  line  of  draught  being  10 
h  v  his  breast,  it  being  usual  to  make  the 
ngle-borse  carts  low.  A  horse  hamesse<l 
Jill  ituthlng  but  his  load  to  contend  with  ; 
as,  wlien  ho  draws  in  coiOuuction  with  another, 
'.'nera  ipr  embarraaafd  by  some  difference  of  rat*i 
MS  bvnmd  or  before  him  niuviug  quicker  or  slower 
Liiiseli :  ho  is  likewise  fr(',uuntTy  inconvonloncod 
.'teater  or  less  height  ut'  bis  neighbour :  thoio 
Tiuious  give  a  decided  adTant<^go  to  tho  singlt- 
urt.     Tbe  very  great  ease  with  which  a  low  cart 
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'le  added;  a*  a  man  may  load  it,  with  the 
.^-handled  shovel  or  fork,  by  means  of  his 
> ;  whereas,  in  order  to  fill  a  higher  cart,  not 
nun's  bock,  but  his  onus  and  whole  person, 
xerted.'    To  these  just  observations  it  need 
Ided,  that  in  many  parts  of  Kngloiid  there 
lul  expenditure  in  horse  power,  a  couple  of 
i'i  often  sot  to  draw  a  clumsy  wagon  to  mar- 
ling a  load  which  could  with  the  greatest  •ase 


be  drawn  i       no  horse  in  a  less  ponderous  machine. 

Every  wo  onducted  farm  establishment  is  now,  or 
ought  to  be,  provided  with  a  variety  of  small  but  usoftil 
machines-'  for  slicing  turnips  or  potatoes,  chopping  hay 
or  peas  straw,  bruising  beans,  peas,  or  oats,  weighing- 
machine,  &c. — all  which,  of  tue  newest  construction, 
are  to  be  seen  at  tbe  establishments  of  agricultural 
implement  makers.  I'Censils  for  cooking  food  for 
cattle,  dairy  utensils,  and  tools  for  manual  labour, 
need  not  here  be  particularised. 


Byre{)eate<l  (.Topping,  the  best  soils  become  exhausted 
of  their  fertile  properties,  while  naturall;^  indifferent 
soil*  require  tlie  administration  of  certam  qualities, 
bef'>m  tbcy  will  yield  a  due  return  to  the  labours  of  the 
hu8l<andmau.  There  arc,  no  doubt,  soils  so  naturally 
rich  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  that,  though  used  for 
twenty  or  more  years  in  growing  successive  grain  crops, 
they  show  no  indications  of  impoverishment;  yot  even 
these  must  in  time  be  exhausted,  and  therefor*,  bi  all 
circumstonces,  munures,  or  artificial  fertiliser*,  tvq^ire 
the  consideration  of  the  husbandman. 

Manure*  are  of  two  daeses,  both  of  whidi  bftTO  dis- 
tinctiTe  characters,  and  perform  different  office*  In  the 
economy  of  vegetation.  The  first  of  these  comprdMnda 
all  atumftl  and  vegetable  deoDmpoting  matter^  aald  ia 


OHAMBBBa'S  INITQBIUtlOV  fOB  THB  PEOPUl 


piiitaiptUjr  fnplojad  in  tmdbag  th«  pUat,  augnunting 
m  ma,  rad  niti^ninf  the  Tital  eaergjr.  The  Moond 
«pemtef  mote  on  the  noil  and  deoompoung  matter,  and 
in  thii  manner  contributee  to  the  lupnort  of  the  rege- 
table.  The  first  kind  hae  been  caUed  animal  and 
vegetable,  and  the  second  fossil  or  mineral  manures. 
Under  this  second  class  are  ranked  not  only  limr 
marl,  gypsum,  sand,  and  clay,  but  the  so-called  tpeeial 
aanures — nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  &c. — which  have  recently  come  into  use. 

The  animal  and  regetable  manures,  which  are  putres- 
cent in  their  nature,  are  foremost  in  importance  and 
dignity.  They  consist  of  certain  elementary  parts  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  elaborated  by  a  na- 
tural checnical  process  in  the  course  of  the  decomposi- 
tion or  decay  of^the  bodies.  The  excrementitious  mat- 
ter, or  dung  of  all  animals,  is  uo  other  than  the  remains 
of  the  vegetable  or  animal  food  which  has  been  received 
into  the  stomach,  undergone  them  a  partial  dissolution, 
and  been  thrown  out  as  unserviceable  for  the  further 
autrition  of  the  system.  From  this  universal  decay  of 
organised  matter,  and  its  conversion  into  fluids  and 
gases,  it  would  seem  that  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  excrementitious  matter,  aio  resolvable  into 
each  other,  and  are  only  different  parts  of  the  same 
original  principles.  The  essential  elements  of  them  all 
are  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen,  either  alone,  or  in 
some  cases  united  with  nitrogen.  Conveyed  by  liquids 
or  moist  substances  into  the  ground,  these  elements  are 
sought  for  as  nourishment  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
so  form  the  constituent  principles  of  a  new  vegetation. 
Inasmuch  as  flesh  consists  of  a  greater  concentration  of 
these  original  elements  than  vegetables,  the  manure 
produced  by  carnivorous  animals  (man  included)  is 
always  more  strong  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  than  that 
discharged  by  animals  who  live  only  on  herbage. 

Whatever  be  the  value  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  manures,  practically  they  are  of  no  use  as  manure 
till  they  are  disengaged  by  putrefaction.  It  may  be 
further  observed,  that  putrefaction  is  in  every  instance 
produced  by  the  elementary  principles  being  set  at 
liberty  rUher  in  a  fluid  or  volatile  state.  If  a  quantity 
of  stable  dung  be  piled  into  a  heap,  and  freely  ex- 
posed to  all  varieties  of  weather,  it  soon  heats  and 
emits  a  stream  of  vapour,  which  is  often  visible  as  a 
cloud  over  it.  These  vapours,  and  also  the  odours  sent 
forth,  are  gases  escaping,  and  the  heap  is  constantly 
diminishing  in  weight  and  volume;  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  if  there  have  been  alternate  moisture  and 
warmth,  not  above  a  fourth  of  the  original  essential 
material  remains  to  be  spread  on  the  field;  there  may 
be  in  appearance  nearly  as  much  substance,  but  the 
fertilising  principle  is  gone,  and  what  remains  is  little 
better  than  a  mass  of  worthless  rubbish. 

It  may  be  safely  averred,  that  no  principle  connected 
with  agriculture  is  go  little  understood  or  thought  of 
as  that  which  has  been  now  mentioned.  Generally 
npeaking,  the  excrementitious  matters  thrown  to  the 
dunghilT  are  treated  with  perfect  indifference  as  to  the 
effects  of  exposure  and  drainage  away  in  the  form  of 
liquids.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated  that  this  is  a 
gross  abuse  in  farming.  The  putrescent  stream  con- 
tains the  very  essence  of  the  manure,  and  i-hould  either 
be  scrupulously  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  dung- 
hill, or  conveyed  to  fresh  vegetable  or  earthy  matter, 
that  it  may  impart  its  nutritive  qualities.  A  know- 
ledge of  this  important  truth  has  led  to  the  practice  of 
making  compost  dung-heaps,  in  which  the  valuable 
liquids  and  gases  of  different  kinds  of  manure  are 
absorbed  by  earth,  or  some  other  substance,  and  the 
whole  brought  into  the  condition  of  an  active  manure 
for  the  fields.  Hitherto  it  has  been  customary  to 
■peak  of  dunghills,  but  there  ought  to  be  no  such 
objects.  The  collection  of  manure  from  a  farm-yard 
and  offices  should  form  a  d\ing-pit,  not  a  dangJiUI; 
and  the  manner  of  managing  tne  contents  of  this  pit 
on  the  best  method  is  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

Farm-yard  Manure. — The  situation  of  the  dune-pit 
•hould  be  near  the  stables  and  cow-houses,  and  pkced 
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so  low.tluU  all  atiMau  «f  u(ia«i  from  tlMia  11101114  fie« 
at  once  into  it,  but  no  difcharga  of  min  or  nTing  water 
should  be  permitted  to  enter.  It  may  be  tUM  or  four 
feet  deep,  and  of  ft  iIm  proportionate  to  the  itock  of 
cattle  usuallv  kept  hj  the  farmer.  It  is  not  nocesiary 
that  it  should  be  built  round  v.-ith  •  wall,  or  have  a 
perpendicular  descent,  as  it  may  slope  gently  inwardii 
and  deepen  gradually  towards  the  centre,  it  may  b* 
covered  with  alternate  layers  of  common  soil  or  peat- 
moss, so  that  these  may  receive  the  evaporating  prin- 
ciples from  below,  and  also  prevent  the  nurtful  action 
of  the  sun  and  frosts.  If  the  bottom  be  found  firm, 
impervious,  and  capable  of  containing  the  juices,  no 
further  trouble  is  requisite,  and  the  work  is  complete; 
in  many  instances,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  fint  to 
puddle  with  cla;^,  and  then  line  the  bottom  with  flag- 
stones. Into  this  pit  earth,  with  refVise  straw,  should 
be  brought,  and  strewed  over  the  bottom  and  sloping 
sides,  to  the  thickness  of  from  nine  to  twelve  inches, 
and  this  will  foi-m  an  inferior  layer  to  absorb  all  that 
portion  of  the  liquid  manure  which  naturally  runs  to 
the  bottom.  The  pit  is  now  prepared  to  receive  all 
kinds  of  Miimal  and  vegetable  manure,  which,  when 
brought,  should  be  always  laid  evenly  over  the  surface. 
On  well-conducted  farms,  such  dung-pits  are  common, 
and  in  the  course  of  accumulation,  a  young  or  winter- 
ing stock  of  cattle  is  allowed  to  go  at  large  upon  the 
whole;  the  animals  being  at  the  same  time  fed  on  a 
proper  allowance  of  straw.  Care  is  also  taken  to  mix, 
in  laying  on,  the  dung  brought  from  the  cow-house, 
stable,  and  piggeries,  so  that  the  rich  excrement  of  the 
well-fed  animals  may  be  incorporated  with  that  of  a 
poorer  description.  It  is  likewise  of  importance, 
though  too  frequently  neglected,  to  convey  to  the 
pit  the  entire  liquid  refuse  of  the  fani^-yard,  provided 
the  quantity  be  not  so  great  as  to  render  it  advisabli* 
to  have  a  separate  tank  for  its  reception. 

It  is  customary  to  cart  away  the  material  of  the 
dung-pit  at  convenient  opportunities  (usually  during 
the  frosts  in  winter)  to  a  place  in  the  fields,  near  where 
it  is  to  be  used,  and  there  pile  it  up  in  a  quadrangular 
heap  of  about  four  feet  in  height.  Dung,  carted  out  in 
this  manner,  is  ready  for  the  turnip  husbandry  in  June, 
and  the  practice  is  otherwise  convenient.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  stated,  that  for  tvant  of  attention  to  principles 
already  explained,  such  dung-heaps,  by  exposure  for 
months  to  the  weather,  must  lose  some  of  their  valu- 
able properties.  In  every  instance,  the  dung  heap  in 
the  fields  should  be  placed  in  a  hollow  situation,  with  a 
substratum  of  earth,  and  should  have  a  scattering  of  a 
few  inches  of  earth  over  it,  and  around  the  sides,  to  keep 
in  the  volatile  gases.  When  the  dung-pit  has  been 
thus  '..-nptied,  it  may  again  be  progressively  filled  as 
before;  and  when  it  is  carted  out  in  any  of  the  spring 
months,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  turn  it  once,  or 
oftencr,  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  strawy  part  of  the  mass.  It  may  be  of  use 
to  know,  however,  that  the  dung  required  for  fallows 
for  wheat  in  nutumu,  may  be  less  putrefied  than  that 
for  turnip  or  potato  crops. 

Liquid  Manure,  Bone  Dust,  Ouano,  &c. — The  urine 
of  cattle  is  of  great  value  as  a  manure;  and  this  is  so 
well  known  to  the  fanners  of  Belgium,  that  they  use 
tanks  for  collecting  the  liquid  from  the  cow-houses, 
and  thence  they  i>ump  it  up,  and  pour  it  over  the  land 
at  the  proper  season.  When  mixed  with  vegetable 
refuse,  moss,  or  earth,  it  forms  an  excellent  compost. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  known  on 
this  subject ;  and  such  is  the  carelessness  of  farmers 
and  cottagers,  that  the  urine  from  their  cattle-stalls  is 
in  most  cases  suffered  to  go  completely  to  waste.  The 
value  of  night-soil  and  human  urine  as  manures  is 
equallv  great,  but  both  are  much  neglected  in  British 
agriculture.  Without  entering  minutely  into  details 
on  this  point,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  offensive  odour 
of  all  excrementitious  matter  may  be  neutralised  by  an 
intermixture  of  eypsum,  or  of  lime  and  earth,  and  in 
this  state  be  useu  as  most  valuable  manure. — Bone-dwit 
is  now  used  as  a  highly  nutritious  manure  on  light 
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loUt  s  Md  it  ii  N»ekon«d  tlut  100  buih«la  are  equal  to 
forty  oart-Ioadi  of  farni'yard  manure.  Common  tea  lalt, 
when  Judtciouily  administered  in  moderate  quantities 
on  arable  land  at  tho  time  of  fallowing,  haa  I>eeii  found 
of  great  Talue  for  its  manuring  and  cleaning  properties. 
It  promotes  fertility,  is  a  remedy  against  smut  and 
rust,  preserves  the  seed  from  vermin,  and  is  particu- 
larly useful  in  increasing  the  produce  of  grass  lands. 
The  sterile  soils  of  South  Amenca  are  manured  with  a 
substance  called  fftutno,  consisting  of  urate  of  ammonia 
and  other  ammoniacal  salts,  by  the  use  of  which  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  and  the  richest  crops  are  obtained. 
Ouano  is  the  excrement  of  sea-fowl,  accumulated  for 
centuries  on  the  islets  and  rocky  shores  of  arid  climates. 
It  is  now  imported  from  Peru,  Africa,  and  other  tropi- 
cal resions,  into  Britain  by  merchants  for  the  use  of 
agriculturists.  The  increase  of  crops  obtained  by  its 
application  to  land  is  said  to  be  very  remarkable. 
According  to  ono  authority,  the  crop  of  potatoes  is 
increased  forty  times  by  it,  and  maize  thirty  times. 
This  may  be  an  exaggeration;  but  it  is  certain  that 
guano  contains  ammoniacal  salts  in  abundance,  and 
other  inorganic  constituents  which  are  indispensable 
for  the  development  of  plants. 

Quicklime  possesses  the  power  of  decomposing  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  and  enters  as  an  element  into 
the  fabric  of  plants  ;  in  certain  cases  it  only  alters  the 
constitution  of  the  soil.  Though  occasionally  of  value 
on  well-cultured  soils,  the  great  use  of  lime  is  to  pre- 
pare newly  broken-up  land  for  successful  cultivation ; 
and  on  this  account  we  shall  reserve  consideration  of 
its  efficacy  for  the  subsequent  number. 

CROPPING — ROTATIONS. 

Difference  of  crops  successively  on  the  same  piece  of 
land  is  essentially  necessary  in  a  ri°;ht  system  of  hus- 
bandry. Crops  of  the  same  kind  have  an  exhausting 
effect,  and  experience  proves  that  there  must  be  a  regu- 
lar round  or  rotation,  involving  in  particular  a  change 
from  grain  to  green  crops.  Referring  the  reader  to  the 
article  Veoetaule  Phvsioloov  for  the  theory  of  rota- 
tions, we  shall  merely  transcribe  the  following  practical 
synopsis,  as  given  by  Yvard  and  Pielet: — 1.  That  every 
plant  has  a  natural  tendency  to  exhaust  the  soil; 
2.  That  all  plants  do  not  exhaust  the  soil  equally; 
8.  That  all  plants  of  different  kinds  do  not  exhaust  the 
soil  in  the  same  manner;  4,  That  all  plants  do  not  re- 
store to  the  soil  the  same  quantity  nor  the  same  qua- 
lity of  manure;  5.  That  all  plants  differently  affect  the 
growth  of  weeds.  From  these  fundamental  principles 
the  following  conclusions  are  drawn: — 1.  However  well 
a  soil  may  be  prepared,  it  cannot  long  nourish  crops  of 
the  same  kind  in  succession  without  becoming  ex- 
hausted ;  2.  Every  crop  impoverishes  a  soil,  in  propor- 
tion as  more  or  less  nutritious  matter  is  restored  by  the 
plant  cultivated;  3.  Perpendicular  rooting  plants,  and 
such  as  shoot  horizontally,  ought  to  succeed  each  other; 
4.  Plants  of  the  same  kind  should  not  return  too  fre- 
quently in  a  circle  of  cropping;  5.  Two  plants  equally 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  weeds  ought  not  to  succeed 
each  other;  6.  Such  plants  as  greatly  exhaust  the  soil, 
as  grains,  should  only  be  sown  when  the  land  is  in 

food  heart;  7.  In  proportion  as  a  soil  is  found  to  ex- 
aust  itself  by  successive  crops,  plants  that  are  least 
exhausting  should  be  cultivated.  It  may  be  added, 
that  a  change  of  crops  has  a  tendency  to  destroy 
noxious  insects,  as  those  which  are  produced  by  one  crop 
cannot,  in  most  cases,  be  supported  by  another. 

Special  Rotations. 

On  Clay  Soilt. — These  soils  are  of  various  depths  and 
fertility,  and,  like  all  others,  differ  materially  according 
to  the  climate  in  which  they  are  situated.  All  other 
circumstances  being  favourable,  good  clay  soils  are  parti- 
cularly adapted  for  the  production  of  wheat  and  beans, 
and  may  be  continued  under  these  crops  alternately,  as 
long  as  the  land  can  be  kept  free  from  weeds  by  drilling 
the  bean  crops.  This  is  the  most  profitable  course  of 
cropping  that  caa  be  followed,  providing  a  sufficiency 


of  manur*  li*  procurad,  and  the  drilltd  b«»a«  \m  i^tar. 
nately  horM  and  hand  ho«d.  Tha  natttra  of  th«  Mil 
or  6ther  circumitancea  may  render  a  crop  of  clo- 
ver or  rje-graas  necessary  occaaicmallir  for  one  year, 
and  this  can  be  aucceeded  by  oAts.  Tliia  course  may 
continue  for  six  or  eisfat  yeart,  or  even  longer,  and 
will  run  thus: — 1.  Fallow;  2.  Wheat;  3.  Clover  and 
nre-grass ;  4.  Data ;  6.  Drilled  beans ;  6.  Wheat.  In 
this  rotation,  to  procure  full  fertility  and  luxuriant 
crops,  the  soil  ought  to  be  recruited  with  manure  arary 
third  or  fourth  year,  the  dung  being  first  applied  in 
the  fallow  year,  and  next  to  the  bean  crop,  Whenerar 
the  soil  gets  foul  with  root  weeds,  which  it  will  aoonar 
or  later  do,  another  naked  fallow  must  in  molt  caaaa 
be  resorted  to ;  and  this  begins  a  new  rotation. 

Where  circumstances  are  not  favourable  to  the  above 
rotation,  the  following  may  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted. It  contains  a  variety  of  the  crops  usually  cul- 
tivated, and  by  dividing  the  labour  more  equally 
throughout  the  year,  may  be  carried  on  with  a  smaller 
number  of  horses,  and  consequently  at  less  expense: — 
1.  Fallow;  2.  Wheat;  3.  Drilled  beans;  4.  Barley; 
5.  Clover  and  rye-grass ;  6.  Oats ;  7.  Drilled  beana ; 
8.  Wheat;  after  which  a  new  fallow  begins  a  new  rota- 
tion. In  this  rotation,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  land  should  have  dung  twice  or  thrice  if  possible, 
to  insure  abundant  crops  throughout  the  course;  and 
the  proper  periods  of  its  application  are — on  the  fallow 
before  the  first  crop  of  wheat,  on  the  clover  stubble  in 
the  fifth  year,  and  to  the  beans  the  seventh  year. 

A  favourite  rotation  on  the  strone  lands  of  Essex  ia 
— 1.  Summer  fallow,  limed;  2.  Barley;  3.  Clover,  firat 
fed  and  afterwards  kept  for  seed;  4.  Wheat;  5.  Beana, 
dunged ;  6.  Wheat ;  7.  Oats.  It  is  a  rule  in  Gaaez 
never  to  put  in  wheat  in  a  fallow.  Although  two  auc- 
cessive  crops  of  white  com  are  justly  objected  to,  on 
the  best  principles  of  cultivation,  yet  upon  land  of  thia 
nature  both  wheat  and  oats  are  frequently  taken  either 
before  or  after  each  other,  without  doing  material  in- 
jury to  the  soil.  On  the  strong  soils  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  clover  is  found  not  to  succeed  when 
sown  along  with  wheat,  on  which  account  barley  it 
taken  after  wheat,  and  the  grass  sown  along  witn  it 
succeeds  well.  In  the  colder  parts  of  Scotland,  beans 
will  not  ripen  in  some  seasons,  and  in  these  districts 
the  clay  soils  are  uniformly  thin  and  sterile.  On  such 
soils  and  situations,  the  following  rotation  may  be 
found  to  answer: — 1.  Fallow,  with  dung;  2.  Barley, 
beans,  or  oats;  3.  Clover,  cut  in  the  first  year,  and  de- 
pastured for  two  or  three  years  ;  4.  Oats  ;  and  a  new 
rotation  begins.  By  this  method,  the  rotation  is  kept 
up  for  six  or  seven  years — a  period  quite  long  enough, 
as  the  pasture  on  these  cold  and  meagre  soils,  after  the 
second  or  third  year,  will  be  found  of  little  value;  and 
after  this,  the  soil  will  rather  full  back  than  improra 
in  fertility.  But,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the 
practice  of  furrow-drajiiiig,  to  which,  even  in  exposed 
situations,  these  r.oils  are  subjected,  a  fallow  crop  of 
turnips  is  now  suiJorrctUng  the  naked  fallow. 

In  the  south  of  England,  the  farmers  consider  that 
a  clover  ley  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  crop  of  wheat; 
while  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  clover 
is  more  commonly  sown  with  wheat  or  barley,  and  fol- 
lowed by  oats,  both  because  the  oats  are  almost  inva- 
riably found  to  produce  a  large  return  after  clover,  and 
from  th'  wheat  being  better  placed  in  the  succession 
immediately  after  the  fallow. 

Oil  Loams. — Clayey  loam,  and  loamy  soils,  in  the 
rotation  of  crops,  may  be  ranked  as  clay  soils,  and 
cropped  exactly  in  the  manner  already  explained,  even 
though  they  should  approach  to  the  nature  of  light 
lands,  from  which  they  only  differ  in  degrees  of  qua- 
lity. The  mode  of  managing  rich  loam  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  If  this  be  retentive,  and  not 
furrow-drained,  the  soil  will  require  to  be  subjected  to 
a  naked  summer  fallow  every  six  or  eight  years,  to 
free  it  from  root  weeds ;  and  in  this  case,  the  steps  uf 
the  rotation  will  be  similar  to  those  already  described 
as  suitable  for  the  best  clay  soila.    When  completely 
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Mtt  lifiMta*!  .i^taniiif  {  tOid  from  tfaa  gr«at'  vtfoe  of 
theM  Tooti,  they  are  iu  tVeiy  «wy  preferable  to  naJrad 
ftlhiTi  .  The  ratatioai  m*/  then  be  as  fallow*  j— 
1<  Xutiaip  fUlow;  3;  Wheat,  oniMch  parta  Of  the  land 
teMejmed'fram  the  tarnipa  in  time  »>r  thai  erop^'  and 
barlcjro'  oaiti  on  the  reatt  3.  Clover  and  rye-giiagi; 
4.  Cnite  after  grasa;   5.  Drilled   beans;   6.' Barley; 

7.  Clover  and  rye-gmu;  8.  Oats;  and  this  to  be  suc- 
oefeded  by  turnips,  or  other  green  crop,  to  becin  a  new 
ratatioa.  Some  itop  nt  the  lixth  crop,  and  make  it 
whiHkt  instead  of  barley,  and  then  commence  with  tur- 
nipi.  Where  beana  are  not  wished  to  be  frown,  the 
following  hare  been  found  to  bo  advantageous  rota- 
tionet-^l.  Potatoes,  with  manure;  2.  Wheat ;  3.  l\ir- 
nips,  with  manure ;  4.  Barley;  i.  Clover  and  i^e-grass 
fof  hayror;  h  Potatoes,  with  manure;  2.  Turnips,  with 
mtourei;  3t  Whebt;  4.  Bdrley;  5.  Clover  and  rye-gross 
for  hay  and  pastuM :  or^  lastly,  1 .  Potatoes,  with  manure ; 
K'TuniipB,  with  manure;  3.  Wheat;  4.  Barley;  5.  Clover 
■nd  tjti'gnM  for  hay;  S,  Uats.  Comparing  the  returns 
of  these  three  rotations,  they  stand  in  relative  value  to 
the  &nnei»  a*  21i  384  and  IS. 

_i;  <M  Light  LanJit^^'Ihe  >gederat  principles  of  manage- 
ment ^v  this  jdescription  of  soil  are  precisely  the  same 
hs  those  alrdady  desoribed,  and  every  rotation  should 
he  established  on  a  well -wrought  and  well -dunged 
tnmip'  fiUlow.  17he  course  of  crops  best  suited  for 
these  light  soils is-^L  IVmiips  in  drills;  2.  Wheat  or 
barley ;  3.  Cliover  and  i^-e-grass  ;  4.  Oats  ;  and  round 
agtin  to  a  new  rotation.  On  good  turnip  soils  this 
rotation  may  be  repeated  indehnitely,  providing  the 
turnip  crop  be  eaten  on  the  ground,  that  the  grass 
crop  be  pastured,  or  that  the  manure  derived  from  the 
hay  be  returned  to  the  ground.  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  to  introduce  occasionally  the  alternate  system 
of  pasturage ;  for  without  this,  even  with  the  most 
liberal'  treatment,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  keep 
up  Hit  ftrtllity  of  the  soil. 

On  good  turnip  soils,  when  what  is  produced  on  the 
Ann  is  the  only  manure  used,  the  following  rotation 
may  be  found  advisable t~l.  Turnips;  2.  Wheat  or 
baney  ;  3.  Clover  and  rye-grass ;  4.  5.  and,  if  neoes- 
i*iy,  6.  Pasture;  7.  Oats;  and  round  again.  When 
mnnure  is  within  reach,  alternate  white  and  gredn 
otapa  may  be  followed  fbr  a  number  of  years,  in  this 
rotation: — ^I.  Potatoes  or  turnips;  2.  W^heat ;  3.  Drilltd 
beans  or  peaa ;  4.  Wheat  or  barley  ;  5.  Potatoes  or 
turnips;  6.  Wheat  «t  barley ;  7.  Clover  and  lye-gross; 
B.  OatK  The  advantage  of  this  course  is,  that  it  secures 
a  good  crop  of  clover;  but  wheat  occurs  too  often. 

In  the  vicinity  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow, 
the  rotations  are  frequently  : — 1.  Potatoes;  2.  Wheat; 

8.  Glover  and  lye-eraas.  By  some,  the  clover  is  fol- 
lowed' by  oata,  aD4f  the  rotation  again  begins;  others 
end  the  rotation  with  clover.  Even  with  the  manure 
which  theae  short  rotations  secure  to  the  soil,  occa- 
sional ^lasturage  must  be  had  recourse  to,  if  the  soil 
appmr  ?n  any  way  eibausted. 

Oh  Sandy  SoUt, — These  soils  require  the  most  liberal 
cultivation  to  produce  either  grain  or  green  crops;  for 
in  the  event  of  drv  weather  they  become  so  parched  as 
to  be  unfit  for  tlte  growth  of  almost  any  species  of 
plant.  When  well  manured,  sandy  soils  produce  good 
crops  of  potatoes  or  turnips :  if  possible  the  latter 
skould  be  consumed  on  the  ground  by  sheep  or  cattle. 
It'ia  difficult  to  make  these  soils  too  rich,  and  from 
thieir  nature,  all  the  manure  given  them  is  soon  con- 
sumed. Wheat,  beans,  or  peas,  do  not  succeed ;  barley, 
ettta,  and  rye,  are  the  only  grain  crops  which  yield  a 
profitable  return  on  these  soils ;  and  pasturage  for  a 
term  of  years  is  obsolutely  necessary.  The  following 
aix  -years'  rotation  has  been  recommended  for  these 
■411a  ^—).  Turnips,  with  dung,  which  are  to  be  con- 
aumsil  on  ths  ground  by  sheep;  2.  Barley  or  oats;  3.  4. 
6i  OraSs  paatuied  by  sheep;  6.  Rye  or  outs. 

OwitmiimtwiUd  in  txpoted  and  remote  dtttrictt,  the 
oiify  ^«iiw  whkh  are  cultivated  are  early  >-arietieB  of 


4ata^'b«rB<orWg|ri4n«l  polAtoes^«B>W'4hanB«>«f'«4M  fW 
^  MMro  gaalal  imi  fMtils"eroun«kM-'  fhe  'iblloWMg 
eoursS  of  oropa,  piropDrtdoiibg' the  ^MMitV' sown  tMlftw 
maatire  supplied  to  the  tomlps' ^nd  "potSttMS,  mr;  ott 
followed  in  such  situations  :—l.  Oata  ftom  aid  \ey, 
9.  Turnips  and  potatoes;  8.  Oats,  barley,  or>  i^'^,  adWif 
with  clover  or  gmss  seeds;  4.  Hay;  kind  thSn  tr«r< oreA'  to 
pasture.  The  rotationa  on  peal  Oad  moorith  toitt  w411  be 
treateil  in  the  subsequent  number.  ■  i  .   ' 

,  ■■?.  'uii  iivf.j/.<s  adl ,' 
While  Crops.    'i„u,ii'r>b  V'-tKxjsH 

By  white  crops  are  meant  those  which,  like'whtet, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye,  assurae'u  whitish  appearance  as 
they  approach  to  maturity.  They  are  called  lohite  iti 
contradistinction  to  clover,  rye-gross,  turnips,  &c.  which 
are  made  use  of  in  a  green  state,  and  therefore  known 
as  green  crops.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  other 
bread  corns,  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  eereedh, 
from  the  Latin  eeret,  com ;  and  this  tenu  is  used  to 
distinguish  them  from  beans,  peas,  vetches,  and  the  ' 
like,  which  rank  under  the  appellation  Ugaminous.    ''  ' 

Setd — Soicinff. — In  choosing  seeds,  there  are  thW^ 
rules  which  should  be  attended  to: — 1.  That  the  variety 
to  be  sown  is  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate;'  2.  The 
propriety  of  occasionally  changing  the  seed;  3:  Thttt 
the  seed  has  the  appearance  of  being  souiid.  All  SiiOd 
should  be  allowed  to  arrive  at  full  maturity  befoi^ 
being  80>vn,  for  the  nourishment  which  the  seed  mtkst 
yield  to  the  plant  in  the  first  stage  of  growth  can  neVer 
be  so  great  -hen  this  is  not  the  case.  The  best  CUlti- 
vatora  chooso  the  finest  qualities  of  each  species  for 
seed ;  sowing  them  on  the  land  best  adapted  for  their 
growth.  Some  varieties  are  remarkably  attached  to 
particular  soils,  and  certain  degrees  of  fertility  and 
moisture  seem  to  suit  them  best.  '  Others  require  a 
greater  degree  and  duration  of  heat,  and  frequently 
take  four  or  five  weeks  longer  to  ripen.  Early  sowing 
of  these  sorts  ought  to  be  resorted  to.  Too  sudden  a 
change  in  climate  and  situation  is  hurtful ;  hence 
Yorkshire  seed  has  been  found  to  answer  better  in 
Scotland  than  that  brought  from  Essex.  Many  tiarie- 
ties  may  be  introduced  gradually,  which  would  not 
answer  if  their  habits  were  not  a  little  consulted.    ' 

The  oldest  established  mode  of  sowing  is  by  broad- 
eatt,  or  scattering  the  grain  from  the  hand  over'  the 
land  which  has  been  prepared  for  it.  But  this  plan  is 
not  BO  economical,  or  otherwiso  so  valuable,  as  sowing 
in  drillb  bv  machines.  In  Scotland,  the  usual  method 
of  sowing  broadcast  consists  in  the  sower  walking  along 
the  ridges,  and  at  very  regular  intervals,  so  as  to  kecii 
time  with  his  steps,  throwing  a  handful  of  grain  before 
him  by  a  wide  sweep  of  the  !«.rm.  He  carries  the  grain 
in  a  sheet,  which  Is  slung  round  his  neck,  and  is  men 
to  the  hand  in  front.  A  servant  attends,  to  afford 
fresh  supplies  at  the  ond  of  the  ridges. 

Whtat  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  grains,  and 
its  varieties  are  imnierous.  Among  those  now  in  cul- 
tivation, the  following  may  be  enumerated :  —  The 
bearded,  the  Dungloss,  the  golden  ear,  the  velvet  ear, 
the  e^-shell,  the  hedge-wheat,  the  Essex  dun,  the 
Kentish  yellow,  the  white  and  red  Essex,  the  Mungos- 
well's,  the  Burwell  red,  the  Hunter's,  and  the  Georgian. 
A  general  division  of  wheats  is  mode  into  white  and 
red,  with  several  shades  between,  ard  summer  and 
winter.  Winter  wheat  may  be  brought  into  the  nature 
of  summer,  by  altering  the  time  of  sowing.  If  winter 
wheat  be  sown  at  the  period  for  putting  summer  wheat 
into  the  ground,  in  the  course  of  two  seasons  the  win- 
ter will  become  of  a  sin\ilar  habit  as  the  summer,  and 
the  same  process  will  bring  a  summer  wheat  to  be  a 
winter  one.  In  general,  the  fine  white  wheats  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  brown  and  red;  but  the  latter  is  most 
profitable  for  wot  adhesive  soils  and  unfavourable 
climates,  on  account  of  its  hardiness  and  ripening 
early.  The  variety  of  wheat  most  profitable  to  be  pro- 
duced must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  land 
which  has  produced  an  indifferent  crop  of  one  may 
yield  an  abundant  crop  of  another  kind;  and  liind  is 
frequently  found  to  yield  better  crops  if  the  varieties 
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^  i»U«rwteIjr,  ,<ih«n««4.  The,  nekt9  descriptioa  of 
ol«iyk,fHid  Mwns  luMutft  itre  the  kest  adftpted  Ibi  tke 
pHQdnotim'Of  WlMsat;  but  if  properly  cultivated  and 
weirjna^utwJUwy  Tariety  of  Umm  two  aoiU  will  pio- 
dvoe  .excoUeot  crops  of  this  grain.  Qood  wheat  land 
ought  alpayg  to  posseu  a  larce  quantity  of  clay,  and 
UtUo  sand;  for  although  light  soils  may  be  made  to 
pioduoe  good  crops,  yet  the  strong  clay  lands  in  general 
yield  the  hoariest  grain. 

'  The  season  for  sowing  wheat' — we  quote  the  General 
Report  of  Scotland — *  is  necessarily  regulated  by  the 
state  of  the  land,  aa  well  as  of  the  season;  on  which 
account  it  is  not  always  in  the  farmer's  power  to  choose 
the  moment  he  would  prefer.  After  fallow,  as  the 
season  allows,  it  may  be  sown  from  the  end  of  August 
till  the  middle  of  November.  On  wet  clays,  it  is 
proper  to  sow  as  early  as  possible,  as  such  soils,  when 
thoroughly  drenched  with  moisture  in  autumn,  are 
Wldou)  in  a  proper  state  for  harrowing  till  the  succeed- 
ing spring,  in  the  opinion  of  many  experienced  hus- 
bandmen, the  best  season  for  sowing  wheat,  whether  on 
fallow,  rag-fallow,  or  ploughed  uloTer  stubble,  is  from 
the  beginning  of  September  to  the  20th  of  October;  but 
tjtis  must  depend  upon  the  ntate  of  the  soil  and  weather. 
Qn  dry  gravelly  loams,  in  good  condition,  after  a  clover 
CioP)  and  well  prepared,  wheat  may  be  sown  till  the 
end  of  Xovember.  After  turnips,  when  the  crop  is 
consumed  or  led  off,  and  the  ground  van  Iks  properly 
ploughed,  wheat  may  be  sown  any  time  betwixt  the  Ist 
of  February  and  the  middle  of  March;  and  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  plough  and  sow  the .  land  in  successive 
portions  OS.  fast  as  the  turnips  are  consumed.  It  is 
only,  on  tuniip  soil  of  a  good  quality,  verging  towards 
loam,  and  in  high  condition,  that  winter  wheat,  sown 
in  ^juring,  can  be  cultivated  with  success.  When 
circumstances  are  favourable,  however,  it  will  generally 
happen  that  such  lunds,  when  wheat  is  not  too  often 
repeated,  will  nearly  produce  as  many  bushels  of  yrheat 
as  of  barley,  Tiie  wheat  crops,  therefore,  on  an  average 
of  seasons,  will  exceed  the  value  of  the  barley  crop 
considerably;  hence  its  culture  is  an  object  which 
ought  not  to  be  neglected.' 

.  Wheat  is  liable  to  curtain  fungous  diseases,  as,  for 
example,  smut,  mildew,  or  ruut,  &c.  With  the  view 
of  preserving  the  grain  from  these  most  injurious  dis- 
orders, it  is  customary  to  preiiare  the  seed  by  steepiue 
or  pickling  it  in  a  kind  of  saline  brine,  or  diluted 
urine.  Steeping  or  pickling  is  performed  after  the  seed 
has  ,been  washed,  by  allowing  it  to  lie  for  a  time 
amongst  stale  urine,  diluted  with  water,  or  salt  brine, 
of  sufficient  stren^h  to  float  an  egg.  The  seed  is  put 
into  tubs,  coutaiuuig  as  much  liquid  as  will  cover  the 
grain  a  few  inches,  and  allow  it  to  be  well  stirred,  so  as 
to  bring  all  the  light  gi-ains  to  the  surliice,  which  are 
skimmed  off  as  long  as  they  continue  to  rise.  Another 
way  is  to  put  the  seed  into  baskets,  which  are  immersed 
in  the  water,  are  easily  taken  out,  and  can  be  con- 
veniently placed  over  an  empty  tub  to  drain.  The 
seed  is  left  for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  chamber  lye, 
or  full  six  hours  in  the  pickle,  after  which  the  liquor 
is  dra^vn  off,  and  tlie  wheat  spread  thinly  on  the  Hoor 
of  the  granary,  whore  it  is  well  sprinkled  over  with 
quicklime  slaked  in  the  liiiuid.  About  half  a  peck  of 
lime  is  sufficient  for  a  busnel  of  wheat,  and  it  should 
be  well  stirred,  so  that  every  grain  may  get  a  portion. 
If  the  seed  is  to  be  drilled,  it  sliould  be  passed  through 
a  coarse  sieve  after  being  limed,  which  will  facilitate 
its  progress  thi'ough  the  machine.  The  grain  will  thus 
be  quickly  dried ;  and  it  should  not  lie  more  than  six 
hours  in  the  heap,  then  be  spread  out,  and  sown  on  the 
following  day. 

Some  caution  should  be  used  in  having  the  lime 
properly  slaked,  for  if  this  is  not  done,  too  great  a  heat 
may  be  raised,  which  will  destroy  the  vegetative  prin- 
ciple. Doubts  have  been  expressed  of  the  efficacy  of 
lint,  and  a  solution  of  copperas  is  used  on  the  Conti- 
nent instead.  Dry  powdered  lime  would  certainly  have 
no  effect,  but  when  newly  slakod  it  is  very  efficacious, 
M  tuM  b«0B  proved  from  experiment.     It  was  found 


that  aiteep  •f.;lbnft-watef  alona,  in  wStUkmhmA^jnt 
immersadfOB  fbiut<4nid-tw«i«tvhout%ipnrMl  apowetftil 
preTeatirs  of  diiMM,  while  the  good  affitotaolaBlkuxad 
brilte  wen  very  inoouuderabie. 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  eteepa  mentioMd,  iirin«  is  thovght 
the  moat  efficient^  and  it  shoald  beu4ed  neither  too  £rMh 
nor  too  stale,  as  in  the  first  state  it  is  ineffeettial,  and 
in  the  second  i^juriotts.  The  seed  should  be  sown  afe 
soon  as  dry;  for  if  allowed  to  lie  in  sacks  or  heaps 
beyond  a  day  or  two,  the  lime  taay  be  very  hurtful. 
Another  steep,  which  is  recommended  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  and  is  much  used  in  Flanders,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  is  a  weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
or  bine  vitriol.  The  modes  of  using  it  are  as  follow: — 
Into  eight  quarts  of  boiling  wuter  put  one  pound  of 
blue  vitriol,  and  while  quite  hot,  three  bushels  of  wheat 
are  wetted  with  five  quarts  of  the  liquid;  in  three  hoars 
the  remaining  three  quarts  are  added,  and  the  wheat 
is  suffiired  to  remain  three  hours  longer  in  the  solu- 
tion. The  whole  should  be  stirred  three  or  fonr  times 
during  the  ux  hours,  and  the  light  grains  riufl^mod  off. 
After  the  wheat  is  drained,  slaked  lima  is  throwxn  ou 
it  to  facilitate  the  drying. 

Rye  is  usually  sown  on  light  'Soili,  and  does  not 
require  so  much  care  as  vheat;  it  suflbrs  less  by  being 
somi  on  the  stubble  of  another  com  crbp,  or  upon  its 
own,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  grow  it  on  the'Same  land 
two  years  in  succession.  This  grain  is  ftequetitiy  sow* 
to  be  cut  for  soiling  instead  of  winter  tares,  aiid' in 
England'  it  is  frequently  used  for  early  sheep-feeding, 
cut  green,  without  obtaining  a  grain  crop  from  iti  ^  It 
ia  extremely  useful  to  breeding  flocks,  as  it  comes  for. 
Avard  earlier  than  tares,  and  affi>rd3  good  food  when 
other  sustenance  is  scarce. 

Barley  is  a  much  hardier  grain  than  either  wheat  or 
rye.  There  are  six  varieties  of  this  grain,  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  rows  in  the  ear,  four  of  which  art 
cultivated  in  Britain,  The  kinds  which  have  beto 
recently  introduced  into  Scotland  are  the  Chevalier, 
Annat,  and  other  sorts;  but  the  two-rowed  and  fbur- 
rowed,  called  here  or  bigrj,  have  been  most  extensively 
cultivated.  In  its  culture,  barley  requires  a  cleaor, 
rich,  mellow  loam,  moderately  retentive;  and  on  clays, 
tempered  with  sandy  mould,  or  containing  a  certain 
portion  of  chalk  and  sand,  it  is  found  to  suoceed  weU. 
On  poor  wet  soils  it  is  never  successful;  and  every  kind 
of  land  on  which  it  is  cultivated  should  be  well  wrouvht 
and  thoroughly  pulverised.  If  the  preceduig  crop,  has 
been  wheat,  the  land  should  undergo  three  iplougnings 
before  barley  is  put  into  the  soil.  Buley  usually  follows 
tuniips  in  the  rotation,  but  it  is  found  to  grow  very  well 
after  potatoes.  It  is  thought  best  to  have  the  turnips 
eaten  on. the  ground  when  this  can  be  aocomplisbed; 
and  if  the  preceding  crop  has  been  potatoes,  the  land 
should  be  well  ridged  up,  in  oixler  to  have  it  as  dry  as 
possible.  The  application  of  lime  and  earth,  earth  and 
dung,  or  urine,  is  thought  of  great  advantage  tto  ^  the 
bai'ley  crop,  and  even  to  plough  in  the  turnip  lea'res  is 
beneficial.  If  the  plough  is  not  sufficient  to  pulverise 
the  land  piopcrly,  the  harrow  and  roller  ougnfr  to;  be 
used  to  accomplish  this.  In  most  cases,  more  than  one 
ploughing  is  given,  but  after  a  winter  furrow  the  grub- 
ber may  be  used  instead. .  Wihen  turnips  have  been 
consumed  on  the  ground,  it  is  much  trodden  down,  and 
will  require  two  ploughings;  if  this  is  not  given,  the 
soil  should  be  well  harrowf^l  and  rolled.  Uarley  should 
be  sown  as  soon  after  ploughing  as  possible,  when  the 
land  IS  fresh  and  moist,  in  order  to  obtain  equal  and 
speedy  vegetation.  The  best  season  for  sowing  bailey 
is  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May; 
but  it  has  been  sown  a  month  after  this  with  success. 
The  bore  or  bigg  sort  is  sometimes  sown  in  OetObct, 
and  called  winter  barley. 

In  Scotland,  clover  and  rye-gross  are  sown  imma- 
diately  after  barley,  and  the  isteds  are  covered  by  the 
last  harrowing;  a  light  sruss  harrow  being  sonietimM 
used  for  the  purpose,  llolling  is  practised  -by  Some 
immediately  after,  while  others  prefer  •Uwwing' ithe 
plants  to  com    above  ground;  the  small  clods  in  this 
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«MW  Mt  M  ft  thelttr  t<>  tho  planti,  which  la  of  great 
Mrriee  in  frosty  wMthar. 

Th«  oa<  is  tuited  to  ciim»tM  which  are  too  cold  for 
wheat  or  other  grain  cropi,  and  therefore  thriree  in 
blgh  region*  better  than  in  low-lyiiiK  countrioa.  When 
land  i«l>roken  up,  either  from  a  state  of  nature  or  from 
pasture,  oats  fonn  the  first  crop,  as  they  may  be  re- 
peated for  a  series  of  years  without  injuring  the  soil. 
They  are  also  the  best  crop  to  follow  clover,  and  are 
lometimes  sown  with  clover  arid  grass  seeds.  They 
often  follow  potatoes  and  green  crops,  and  in  either  of 
these  cases,  the  land  should  be  well  ridged  up  in  the 
winter.  When  the  seed  is  sown,  the  land  should  be 
completely  harrowed,  and  then  rolled  across  the  ridges. 
A  mixture  of  oats  is  generally  sown  along  with  tares,  to 
prevent  them  from  fulling  and  rotting  on  the  ground. 
In  this  state  they  are  cut  green,  and  fonn  an  excellent 
food  for  cattle  and  horses.  A  change  of  seed  from  hot 
to  cold,  and  cold  to  hot,  is  always  to  be  recommended; 
and  the  quantity  of  seed  must  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  variety  to  be  sown.  On  poor  soils,  from 
the  plants  not  spreading,  oats  should  be  sown  thick. 
The  Uopetoun,  and  many  other  varieties,  do  not  tiller 
out,  and  therefore  require  more  seed  to  be  sown. 
The  quantity  of  seed  necessary  varies  from  four  to 
■even  oushels  per  imperial  acre,  and  broadcast  sowing 
it  that  generally  practised. 

The  usual  time  of  sowing  is  from  the  beginning  of 
March  to  the  end  of  April :  early  sowing  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, OS  the  grain  is  of  better  quality ;  but  late  sowing 
produces  the  greatest  bulk  of  straw.  The  produce  differs 
materially  according  to  the  soil,  climate,  and  the  fitness 
of  the  particular  variety  for  the  land.  The  maximum 
quantity,  soil  and  climate  being  favourable,  may  be 
estimated  at  seventy  bushels,  and  the  mininmm  twenty 
bushels  per  acre;  the  average  being  about  four  quarters. 
Oat  straw  is  preferred  to  any  other  as  fodder  for  cattle, 
••  it  i»  considered  more  nutritive. 

Green  Crops. 

No  farming  can  be  said  to  be  perfect  unless  it  in- 
volves a  due  alternation  oi  green  with  while  crops.  The 
more  foul  the  land  is  with  weeds,  green  crops  of  the 
drill  kind  are  the  more  necessary,  because,  in  the  course 
of  eultirating  green  crops,  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
hoeing  and  trenching  the  land,  not  only  once,  but  re- 
peatedly, and  of  thus  exhausting  the  seeds  of  weeds 
lodged  in  the  soil.  By  administering  manure,  and  this 
mode  of  cleansing;  iJbe  necessity  for  fallowing  is  in  a 
great  measure  obviated.  But  green  crops  also  fulfil 
the  important  purpose  of  feeding  live-stock  and  pro- 
ducing manure.  The  constant  exhaustion  of  the  soil, 
be  it  even  very  fertile,  demands  a  periodical  nourish- 
ment, and  this  is  best  done  by  means  of  live  animals. 
It  is  customary  on  the  well-orgai>ised  farms  of  Nor- 
folk, East-Lothian,  &c.  to  manufacture  manure  on  a 
large  scale  by  means  of  toiling ;  that  is,  I'eeding  cattle 
in  houses  or  an  open  yard  with  turnips,  the  cattle  at 
the  same  time  treading  on  the  waste  straw  of  the  farm, 
and  thus  using  up  a  nvaterial  which  would  be  otherwise 
lost.  Sheep  are  also  wiirued  into  pens  on  turnip-fields, 
to  eat  up  the  turnips  from  the  drills,  and  the  droppings 
greatly  enrich  the  spot.  It  is  customary  in  Scotland 
for  low-country  fanners  to  buy  cattle  lean  at  the  end 
of  autumn,  ^nd  sell  them  futted  to  a  certain  extent  in 
spring ;  and  all  this  trouble  is  taken  principally  for 
the  sake  of  their  manure. 

Bean*  require  the  same  sort  of  soil  as  wheat — namely, 
hsavy  clays — and  should  be  sown  in  drills.  Some  sup- 
pose that  beans  exhaust  the  soil;  but  this  is  scarcely 
probable,  from  wheat  always  yielding  a  good  crop  after 
them.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  beans,  it  ought  to 
be  ploughed  after  harvest,  or  early  in  winter,  that  the 
soil  may  be  mellowed  with  the  winter  frosts.  The  fur- 
row should  be  deep,  but  before  sowing  the  land  should 
be  drained  of  ita  superabundant  moisture.  Sow  as  sooi> 
aa  winter  ia  orer,  or  never  later  than  the  end  of  March 
in  8ootland.  Four  busheb  of  seed  to  the  acre  are  auffi- 
eieat;  but  it  ia  common,  fur  the  sake  of  improving  the 


fodder,  to  mix  pea«  with  the  liMuia,  to  the  extnt  *S 
one  bushel  of  peaa  to  six  of  beana.    Beans  require  fjro« 

auent  weeding  with  the  horse-hoe.    The  crop,  if  late, 
lould  bo  carried  to  another  field  to  dry,  and  thui 
make  way  for  the  wheat  crop. 

Pttti  grow  best  when  mixed  with  beana,  aa  thepr  by 
that  meana  gain  a  support  for  their  slender  trailing 
stalks.  They,  however,  grow  on  a  poorer  soil  than 
beans,  such  as  a  sandy  loam,  and  neither  too  luoist  nor 
too  dry.  They  are  improved  by  lime  and  marl  manures. 
Drilling,  as  in  the  case  of  beans,  is  greatly  preferable 
to  broadcast;  and  from  four  to  five  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre  ia  reckoned  a  proper  allowance.  The  early  kind 
of  peas  may  be  sown  at  any  time,  till  the  end  of  May, 
but  the  late  must  be  sown  in  February  or  March. 

Tares  or  vetch  are  a  valuable  crop,  both  for  soiling 
and  feeding  cattle.  Tares  are  of  two  sorts — winter  ana 
summer.  The  seed  of  the  summer  tares  should  be  put 
into  the  ground  at  intervals,  from  ''he  end  of  March  to 
the  end  of  May,  so  as  to  furnish  successive  cuttings. 
The  winter  tare  requires  to  be  sown  in  September  or 
October;  and  in  early  spring  it  is  a  very  valuable  food 
for  cattle  and  sheep. 

Clorer  and  Bye-grass  are  the  most  valuable  artificial 
grasses  that  can  be  grown  by  the  fanner.  They  should 
never  be  sown  except  when  the  land  is  in  the  best 
condition ;  if  possible,  with  the  crop  immediately 
fullowing  a  summer  fallow,  or  after  turnips  or  pota- 
toes. Thus  in  all  well-manured  and  well-dressed  land, 
clover  and  rye-grass  are  mixed  with  the  crop  of  ^rain, 
being  either  sown  at  the  same  time  or  at  a  suitable 
periml  after.  When  the  grain  crop  is  cut  in  harvest, 
the  tops  of  the  young  clover  are  perhaps  cut  at  the 
same  time,  but  this  is  of  little  consequence;  the  great 
bulk  of  the  grass  crop  comes  into  maturity  among  the 
remaining  stubble,  and  is  then  either  scythed  for  hay 
or  for  feeding  animals  in  a  green  state.  _When  sown  on 
land  on  which  grain  has  been  sown,  it  is  customary  to 
roll  the  ground,  to  assist  in  covering  the  light  seed*. 
Great  care  requires  to  be  employed  in  choosing  proper 
kinds  of  clover  and  grass  seeds,  as  there  are  always 
many  worthless  sorts  in  the  market. 

Many  farmers,  on  purpose  to  prolong  the  rotations, 
and  prevent  the  too  freauent  repetitions  of  the  clover 
crop,  substitute  a  crop  oi  peas  or  tares  after  the  barley, 
sowing  the  clover  after  the  wheat  or  barley  in  the  next 
rotation,  which  makes  the  time  between  the  two  clover 
crops  to  be  seven  instead  of  four  years.  The  crop  of 
peas  they  consider  as  by  no  means  remunerative,  yet, 
from  the  additional  crop  of  clover  reaped  in  the  second 
rotation,  they  find  themselves  compensated  for  the  de- 
ficieiicy  in  the  peas.  Surface  applications  are  now  ad- 
ministered on  an  extensive  scale  in  improved  districts, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  an  abundant  crop  of 
clover  and  rye-grass.  Soot  is  one  of  the  ingredients 
which  is  applied,  and  has  uniformly  the  elFect  of 
strengthening  and  forwarding  the  crop.  Liquid 
manures  are  also  extensively  used,  and  are  much 
more  lasting  in  their  efi'ects,  and  seem  better  adapted 
for  clover,  than  soot.     Saltpetre  is  likewise  much  era- 

filoyed,  and  forms  nn  excellent  top-dressing  for  seed- 
ing grasses.  It  is  by  such  means  ns  these  that  the 
agriculturists  of  the  Netherlands  have  been  able  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  thehr  lands,  in  the  cultivation 
of  clover,  through  time  immemorial.  The  whole  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  Netherlands  rests  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  clover,  which  not  unfrequer.tly  yields  a  heavy 
crop  the  first  year;  two  and  even  three  abundant  crops 
the  second;  and,  if  allowed  to  stand  another  year,  will 
yield  a  good  crop,  and  afterwards  be  excellent  pasture 
for  cattle,  till  ploughed  up  to  receive  wheat  seeil. 

Turnips  yield  a  most  profitable  crop  for  the  main- 
tenance of  live-stock ;  and  they  are  also  useful  as  a 
green  crop,  by  permitting  an  effectual  cleansing  of  the 
land  from  weeds.  The  leaves  being  large  and  spreading, 
they  afiTord  a  shade,  which  retains  the  moisture,  and 
tends  to  decompose  any  vegetable  matter  in  the 
ground.  Turnips  are  divided  into  various  clsssca,  in 
each  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.    The  more 


aoricultuhb. 


flMnoen  clnrnm  vn  the  ronnd  or  gIob«^aned ;  the 
dtprenBd  or  Norfolk ;  and  tho  Aidfonn  or  oblong,  the 
latter  being  better  known  hy  the  ni»i.ie  of  SwoOith. 
Tbej  are  alw  Mmetimea  known  by  their  colour— m  the 
white,  the  yellow  (including  the  Swedith),  and  the 
purple-topped.  The  white,  with  the  purple-topped,  is 
early,  particularly  luited  to  thoie  light  toili  where 
•beep  are  fed,  and  require*  len  manure.  It  must  be 
consumed,  however,  m  soon  aa  possible,  or  is  apt  to  run 
to  seed,  or  to  be  injured  by  frost.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
Swedish  is  now  preferred  to  most  others,  and  yields  the 
heaviest  crop.  It  rec^uires  to  bo  sown  early,  or  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  May;  the  seed 
should  be  given  liberally,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
pounds  per  acre.  In  all  cases  the  sowing  ought  to  be 
in  drills,  to  permit  an  effective  hoeing  when  the  crop 
is  getting  up.  After  being  sown  on  a  wellrfiloughed 
field,  the  roller  must  be  employed  to  press  alt  smooth 
on  the  ridges.  The  plants  will  in  general  make  their 
appearance  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  they  are 
sown,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  state. 
of  the  weather.  When  the  leaves  are  about  two  inches 
high,  a  horse-hoeing  is  given  between  the  ridgelets,  to 
eat  up  the  weeds  close  to  the  plants.  The  hand-hoe  is 
then  mtroduced  to  thin  the  crop,  leaving  plants  stand- 
ing at  intervals  of  from  eight  to  ten  inches  apart,  the 
Swedish  kind  being  somewhat  wider.  This  distance  is 
thought  quite  sufficient  to  insure  plants  neither  too 
large  nor  too  small  in  size.  The  soft  turnip,  when 
allowed  too  great  a  distance,  is  apt  to  become  very 
large,  and  its  nutritive  juices  are  found  to  be  quite  lost. 
The  Swedish  and  other  hard  turnips  should  be  allowed 
sufficient  room  to  become  as  large  as  possible,  for  their 
nature  is  such  that  there  is  no  fear  of  their  ever  being 
over-bulky.  The  hand-hoeing  and  thinnine  are  gene- 
rally performed  by  women  and  boys,  and  three  expert 
hoers  will  go  oi^r  an  acre  a  day.  A  few  days  after  tbe 
hoeing,  a  small  swing-plough  is  used  to  make  small 
ridgelets  between  the  rows ;  and  when  weeds  are  still  in 
abundance,  it  will  be  necessary  again  to  horse  or  band- 
hoe  the  ground,  which  levels  the  mtermediate  ridgelet. 
After  all  weeds  are  thoroughly  destroyed,  and  the 
thinning  is  accomplished,  the  earth  is  sometimes 
gathered  up  about  the  plants  by  means  of  a  small 
plough  with  two  mould-boards.  This  operation,  how- 
ever, is  objected  to,  on  the  plea  that  the  earth  prevents 
the  bulbs  from  growing,  and  also  when  the  produce  is 
to  be  consumed  on  the  ground,  the  sheep  may  be 
injured  by  falling  into  the  hollows  between  the  rows. 
On  wet  soils,  the  earthing-up  is  very  beneficial,  as  it 
allows  the  free  discbarge  of  superabundant  moisture ; 
and  when  the  weather  is  frosty,  the  earth  is  an  excellent 
protection  to  the  plants. 

Turnips  may  either  be  consumed  on  the  fields  where 
they  grow,  in  grass  fields,  in  fold-yards,  or  in  feeding- 
houses  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  they  are  sold 
to  oowfeedcrs.  Mangel-wurzel  or  field  beet  and  carrots 
are  both  now  introduced  with  advantage  as  a  variety  in 
green  husbandry,  and  either  in  a  raw  or  dressed  state, 
afford  a  highly  nutritive  food  for  cattle  and  horses. 

Potatoes  usually  enter  into  a  course  of  husbandry, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  towns, 
where  a  ready  market  can  bo  obtained.  The  usual 
period  of  planting  in  the  British  islands  is  the  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May,  for  the  late  and  more  com- 
mon sorts.  The  early  kinds,  which  are  not  kept  for 
permanent  stock,  are  planted  in  March.  The  potato 
harvest  is  in  October  or  beginning  of  November.  It  has 
been  customary  to  plant  by  sets  or  cut  pieces  of  the 
potato,  each  having  an  eye  or  point  of  germination;  but 
the  numeroas  failures  of  the  crops  have  introduced  the 
practice  of  setting  the  whole  tuber.  In  the  large  farms 
of  Scotland,  they  are  set  in  drill  furrows  (previously 
well  manured),  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches  apart, 
and  six  inches  of  earth  is  turned  over  upon  them  by  the 
honw-hoe.  When  the  plants  appear  above  the  sunaoe, 
they  are  repeatedly  earthed  as  may  be  required ;  this, 
with  the  weeding  of  them,  is  done  by  hand-hoeing. 
Potatoes  are  very  susceptible  of  diseases,  which  cause 


fhlluree  of  amp ;  bat  Hum  1$  itAaoa  to  bdiere  tlifc*  thk 
ariaet  from  some  kind  of  miimanageiBent  or  accident— 
aa,  for  example,  producing  again  and  again  without 
change  of  mm,  lining  of  seed  after  iVoet,  rot  from  wet 
seasons,  heating  of  heaps  after  lifting,  &c.  The  prv- 
ventives  of  disease,  likely  to  bo  most  sucoessiUl,  ar»— 
frequent  changes  of  seed,  bringing  wed  from  quite  !k 
different  soil,  not  too  freouent  cropping  from  the  same 
land,  spreading  out  to  dry  after  lifttnc,  and  careful 
protection  from  frost  during  winter.  They  are  best 
preserved  in  pits,  a  layer  of  potatoes  and  earth  alter- 
nately to  a  height  of  four  feet,  and  finally  covered  with 
earth  on  the  top  and  sides. 

llaymahing. — When  the  grass  has  arrived  at  or  near 
its  full  growth,  but  before  the  seed  is  perfected,  it  should 
be  cut  down  by  the  scythe  for  hay.  A  short  time  after 
being  mown,  it  should  be  turned  over  in  full  swathes, 
without  being  scattered.  If  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
cocked  tho  first  day  after  cutting,  it  should  be  pu'.  into 
small  handcocks  as  soon  as  its  state  of  dryness  will 
allow ;  from  these  it  should  be  gathered  into  larger 
ones,  and  when  its  condition  permits,  put  into  tramp 
ricks.  The  gathering  of  the  hay  is  generally  performed 
by  women  and  boys,  some  carrying,  and  others  raking 
up  what  may  remain.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
less  the  hay  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  better  is  its 
flavour  and  strength.  In  wet  seasons,  the  utmost  care 
will  be  required  not  to  stack  the  hay  while  moist*  for 
then,  like  moist  sheaves  of  gnun,  it  will  heat,  and 
either  burst  into  a  flame,  or  be  seriously  damaged  in 
quality.  The  criterion  for  good  hay  is,  that  it  should 
be  greenish  in  colour,  be  i>erfectly  dry,  and  possess  a 
sweet  odour  and  saccharine  taste. 

REAPING HARVESTING. 

The  ripeness  of  grain  is  shown  by  the  straw  assuming 
a  golden  colour  from  the  bottom  of  the  stem  nearly  te 
the  ear;  or  when  the  ear  begins  to  droop  gently,  the 
com  may  be  cut.  Although  the  straw  may  be  green 
from  the  ear  for  some  distance  down  tho  stem,  yet  if  it 
be  quite  yellow  at  the  bottom,  and  for  some  distance 
upwards,  the  grain  requires  no  farther  nourishment 
from  the  earth,  and  if  properly  harvested,  will  not 
shrink.  These  indications  of  ripeness  may  suffice  for 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats. 

Reaping. — It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  cut  grain 
with  a  saw-edged  sickle;  but  this  has  given  place  to 
a  larger  instrument,  with  a  smooth  edge  like  a  scythe. 
The  reapers  are  usually  divided  into  bands  of  six  or 
seven,  with  a  binder  to  each  band.  When  the  ridges 
are  less  than  eighteen  feet  broad,  three  reapers  are 
usually  placed  upon  each  ridge,  the  middle  reaper 
making  the  bands  with  which  the  sheaves  are  bound 
up.  When  four  reapers  are  placed  upon  one  ridge,  as 
is  usually  the  case  when  the  ridge  is  eighteen  feet 
broad,  two  bands  are  laid  upon  one  ridge;  and  two  are 
enabled  in  this  way  to  manage  twelve  reapers,  placed 
on  three  ridges,  stooking  the  com  all  in  one  row  upon 
the  middle  ridge.  When  the  crop  is  very  strong,  how- 
ever, it  is  often  found  necessary  that  each  binder  should 
stock  by  himself.  In  horvesting  oats  and  barlejr,  each 
shock  or  stock  is  formed  of  ten  sheaves  placed  in  two 
rows,  the  head  of  each  sheaf  leaning  upon  the  opposite 
one,  and  a  sheaf  on  the  top  at  each  end.  They  stand 
usually  due  north  and  south,  so  that  each  side  may 
receive  equal  benefit  from  the  sun.  The  straw  of  wheat 
being  longer  than  that  of  oats  and  barley,  the  stocks 
of  the  former  are  made  larger,  having  six  sheaves  in 
each  row,  and  one  on  the  top  at  each  end.  When  the 
crop  is  thin,  half  stocks  are  frequently  set  up;  and  to 
forward  the  drying  process,  the  end  sheaves  are  now 
generally  omitted  when  the  weather  is  good;  but  thb 
should  never  be  done  where  the  climate  is  uncertain, 
as  it  exposes  the  com  to  rain. 

Oats  and  barley  are  now  frequently  cut  with  a  scythe, 
which  is  either  plain  or  furnished  with  a  bow  or  cradle, 
in  order  to  lay  the  grain  evenly  in  one  direction.  Wheat 
is  almost  universiuly  cut  with  the  sickle ;  and  if  the 
weather  keep  good  after  this  operation  is  performed,  it 
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iHll  be  Nkdy  for  slackini;  in  tHe  ooune  of  flre  or  six 
dliyi.  Barley  is  frequentljr  cut  with  the  Boythe  in 
Eoffland,  but  the  sickie  ii  gmtrall/  uwd  iu  ScotUnd. 
Bulejr  and  oati  rtquire  to  lie  ten  or  twelve  day*,  m  they 
are  more  or  leis  mixed  with  clover,  before  being  ready  for 
■taoking.  The  clover  ought  to  be  completely  witliered 
before  the  com  ii  itackea ;  and  indeed  it  requires  the 
greateet  caution  on  the  part  of  the  fanner  in  ascer- 
taining whether  his  crops  are  in  a  proper  state  for  being 
earried  to  the  stack-yanl.  The  be«t  way  for  judging  of 
this  ii  to  take  out  a  handful  from  the  centre  of  the 
middle  sheaf  on  the  lee  side  of  the  stock,  repeating  this 
on  several  parts  of  the  field;  and  if  the  knots  or  joints 
of  this  are  dry  and  shrivelled,  the  crop  may  be  led 
home  in  safety.  All  com  crops  should  be  out  as  low 
as  possible,  for  by  this  a  great  addition  is  made  to  the 
straw,  and  consequently  to  the  future  manure. 

tStadeing. — When  the  crop  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  led 
home  to  the  stack-yard  on  open  spar-built  carts,  and 
built  into  stacks  so  constracted  as  to  aiTord  complete 
shelter  firam  the  weather.  The  stool  or  bottom  upon 
whidi  the  stack  stands  was  formerly  made  of  loose 
straw  or  brushwood  ;  but  in  the  best-managed  farms, 
it  is  now  the  practice  to  construct  the  stacks  on 
stands  made  of  stone  or  brick,  or  upon  pillars  made  of 
stone  or  cast-iron,  sparred  across  with  wood  or  iron. 
These  stands  are  formed  so  as  to 
prevent  the  access  of  vermin, 
which  is  calculated  to  effect  a 
saving  of  two  bolls  in  thirty;  and 
many  have  funnels  from .  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  stacks,  to  admit 
a  free  current  of  air.  In  Scotland, 
the  stacks  being  mostly  round,  a 

^ sheaf  is  first  placed  on  its  butt- 

"^  end,  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom 

or  stand;  around  this  others  are  placed,  also  upright, 
but  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  inwards, 
until  the  stand  is  nearly  filled.  The  stacker  then 
places  a  layer  of  sheaves  horizontally  on  the  outside  of 
theee,  lying  on  their  sides,  the  ear-ends  inwards  ;  and 
pressing  them  together  with  considerable  foa*e,  he  con- 
tinue* to  lay  on  rows  until  the  outside  theaves  are  as 
high  as  those  standing  on  end.  The  whole  stock  is  filled 
up  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  the  ear-ends  of  the 
sheaves  being  always  inwards,  with  u  regular  incli- 
nation downwards  and  outwards  to  their  butts,  and  the 
centre  of  the  rick  being  higher,  and  not  so  compressed 
a*  the  outside.  Proper  attention  to  the  sloping  of  the 
sheaves  is  necessary  from  the  foundation  of  the  stack, 
but  particularly  so  at  the  intake  of  the  inner  layers, 
that  part  being  always  left  more  open.  When  this  is 
done,  the  stacker  sets  up  an  outside  circular  row  of 
sheaves,  having  their  butt-ends  projecting;  a  few  inches 
beyond  the  bodv  of  the  rick,  after  whicn  the  outside 
layers  come  gradually  inwards,  until  the  roof  is  drawn 
to  a  narrow  circle,  when  two  or  three  sheaves  placed 
upright  completely  fill  up  the  stack.  The  topmost 
sheaves  are  then  firaily  bound  with  a  few  turns  from 
the  middle  of  the  straw  rope,  the  two  ends  of  which  are 
fastened  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stack.  AV'heii  carefully 
built  and  thatched,  a  stack  will  completely  keep  out 
rain,  and  be  quite  secure  from  high  winds.  Materiuls 
for  thatching,  and  straw  ropes,  should  always  be  made 
Dei  >re  harvest,  so  that  no  delay  may  arise  fnini  this  in 
tb'>  evrnt  of  wet  weather.  The  thatcher  stands  upon  a 
ladder,  placed  on  the  sloping  roof  of  the  st'vck,  and  lays 
on  the  straw  in  handfuls  from  a  quantity  placed  within 
hik  reach.  One  end  of  the  straw  he  thrasts  <nto  the 
butt  of  a  sheaf,  and  the  other  end  hangs  over  tbe  stack. 
He  thus  progresses  upwards,  making  each  handful  over- 
lap the  other;  and  having  drawn  the  top  to  a  point,  he 
binds  the  whole  covering  securely  down  with  a  series  of 
tough  oat-'itraw  ropes. 

Stacks  are  sometimes  constracted  in  England  on  a 
timber  platform  raised  upon  stones,  and  over  the  stack 
the  fhunework  of  a  perfect  bam  is  placed,  which  can  be 
either  tiled  or  thatched.  This  is  said  to  aflbrd  greater 
security  to  the  crop,  and  to  be  len  expensiv<>  than  an- 
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nually  thatofaing.  The  prioe  of  «Nction  it  Mid  to  1m 
comparatiTely  trifling,  when  the  conTcnitiioe  of  nch 
bnilainga  if  oonsldenKl;  and  theyhftT*  bean  known, 
when  woU  put  up,  to  last  for  thirty  years. 

Thrathing  is  either  performed  with  the  flail  or  the 
thrashing-mill.  The  use  of  the  latter  we  by  all  meant 
recommend  in  preference  on  arable  farais  of  above  one 
hundred  acres  m  extent.  The  machine  may  be  driven 
by  water,  horse,  or  steam  power,  according  to  ciroum* 
stances.  Several  improvements  have  been  made  on 
thrashing-mills  since  their  first  invention.  The  un- 
thrashed  com  is  now  made  to  pass  through  two  revolv- 
ing rollers,  while  it  is  acted  on  by  beaters  placed  length- 
wise upon  a  large  cylinder  or  drum,  which  moves  at 
the  speed  of  2500  feet  iu  a  minute.  The  great  essential 
in  thrashing  is  to  have  regularity  of  motion,  and  the 
grain  to  be  equally  fed  into  the  rollers.  One  man 
should  be  employ  jd  to  feed  in  the  com,  one  man,  o? 
two  boys,  to  carry  the  sheaves,  and  a  woman  to  untie 
and  place  them  oti  a  ♦able  near  the  feeder.  Other  per- 
sons are  employed  in  raking  and  cunrinL'  the  thrasned 
straw  to  the  straw-house,  where  it  is  built.  When  the 
machine  is  driven  by  steam  or  water,  it  is  generally 
the  case  that  one  or  two  winnowing-machines,  accord- 
ing to  the  power  employed,  are  attai^hed  to  the  thrash- 
ing-mill, and  thus  the  expense  of  preparing  the  grain 
for  market  is  considerably  lessened.  A  powerful  ma> 
chine  will  thrash  from  two  to  three  hundred  bushels  in 
nine  hours;  and  allowing  for  wages  and  wear  of  ma- 
chiueiy,  the  expense  of  thus  preparing  grain  for  ths 
market  is  under  one  penny  per  bushel. 

Winnnwing  is  a  process  performed  by  the  aid  of  wind, 
by  which  the  chaff  of  com  is  separated  from  the  grain. 
Winnowing-machines,  or  fanners,  as  stated  before,'  are 
sometimes  attached  to  thrashing-mills,  and  they  are  a 
necessary  appendage  to  every  faMn,  either  in  conjuiiction 
with  the  thrashing-mill,  or  separately.  Some  farmers 
winnow  their  grain  by  hand-fanners,  which  are  thought 
to  be  steadier  in  the  motion  than  when  driven  by  ma> 
chinery,  and  consequently  the  groin  is  more  thoroughly 
cleansed.  After  thrashing,  the  grain  is  regularly 
dressed  in  the  clean  com  room  by  means  of  fanners, 
riddles,  and  sieves;  and  this  final  dressing  is  rtigiilated 
according  to  the  state  in  which  the  grain  comes  iVoni 
tbe  thrashing-mill.  By  the  process  of  winnowing,  chaflT, 
bits  of  straw,  the  seeds  of  wee<l8,  and  other  refuse,  are 
separated  from  the  grain;  and  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to 
boil  the  latter  before  putting  them  on  the  dunghill, 
which  will  effectually  destroy  their  vegetative  powers. 
The  different  qualities  of  grain  are  also  sepbrated  from 
each  other,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  valuable  than 
when  the  good  and  bad  are  mixed  together.  The  tho- 
rough cleaningand  dressing  of  grain  are  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  fanner,  and  he  will  find  it  to  add  to  his 
profit  in  the  end  to  have  this  effectually  done. 

Darley  undergoes  a  process  called  huininelling,  by 
which  the  awns  arc  broken  off  from  the  grain.  The 
machine  is  composed  of  a  vertical  spindle  enclosed  in 
a  cylinder,  and  f«rnishe<l  with  arms  which  act  upon  the 
grain.  It  is  sometimes  attachM^  to  the  thnwhing-mill, 
and  sometimcfi  driven  by  a  separate  power.  The  grain 
is  put  in  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  as  it  passes 
through,  the  awns  are  broken  off  by  being  strack  by 
the  arms  attached  to  the  epindle.  A  more  simple  pro- 
cess is,  after  the  barley  is  tiirashetl,  to  take  off  the  head 
of  the  drum  and  put  on  another  cover  of  tin,  perforated 
with  small  holes  about  three-sixteenths  uf  an  inch  wide. 
The  barley  is  ]>asHed  through  the  ruUei-s,  and  by  this 
the  awns  are  rubbed  off. 

After  being  dressed  and  made  ready  for  market,  grain 
should  be  kept  very  diy,  in  a  granary  free  from  damp, 
and  which  is  impervious  to  the  incursions  of  vermin.  It 
is,  however,  the  best  plan  not  to  thrash  grain  till  it  be 
required  for  market,  because  it  loses  in  weight,  or 
shrivels  iu  bulk,  by  keeping.  It  also  loses  in  weight, 
though  to  a  much  less  extent,  by  being  kept  long  in  ear 
in  stacks;  and  therefore  the  sooner  grain  is  thraahed 
and  carried  to  market,  the  greater  Will  be  the  return, 
supposing  thtre  be  no  rise  in  price. 


CULTURE  OF  WASTE  LANDS-SPADE  HUSBANDRY. 


AcooRDiRO  to  the  beit  liuthoritiei  on  the  lubjeot,  it 
ftjiDi'irn  that  the  Britiah  itlonds  contain  about  thirty 
millioug  of  acres  of  waste  lands.  Much  of  this  large 
proportion  of  our  tonitory  is  situated  at  an  altitude 
which  places  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  improvement ; 
but  at  least  one-half  is  believed  to  be  improvable,  and 
capable  of  being  rendered  suitable,  if  not  for  tillage 
and  grain  crops,  at  least  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle. 
The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  reclaiming  the 
really  improvable  waste  lands  of  the  country  is,  in 
any  particular  case,  to  be  satisfactorily  answered  by 
ascertaining  at  what  expense,  in  relation  to  tho  pro- 
bable profit,  the  process  may  be  performed.  A  barren 
rocky  deeert  may  bo  rendered  productive  by  covering  it 
with  soil  and  manures  brought  from  a  distance  of 
miles,  aided  by  years  of  skilful  tillage ;  but  will  the 
cost  of  these  operations  be  fairly  returned  by  the  pro- 
fits of  the  produce  \  Gold  itseli  may  be  purchased  too 
highly,  and  so  may  agricultural  improvements.  We 
do  not  throw  out  this  idea  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
couraging, but  of  cautioning  proprietors  and  farmers  of 
lands.  In  all  projected  iniprovemente,  they  will  re- 
quire to  ascertain  in  the  first  place  what  will  be  the 
probable  return,  within  a  moderate  length  of  time,  for 
their  outlay — always  keeping  in  view  the  prospective 
prices  of  rural  produce  during  the  period.  Such  at 
least  is  the  principle  of  calculation  which  ought 
naturally  to  guide  all  owners  of  extensive  tracts  of 
waste  ground,  the  outlay  on  which  is  to  be  strictly 
pecuniary.  With  reference  to  those  who  propose  to 
reclaim  wastes  chiefly  by  an  expenditure  of  time  and 
personal  labour,  the  calculation  will  take  a  similar 
turn  ;  and  the  question  will  be,  whether  that  time  and 
labour  could  not  have  been  employed  more  profitably 
in  another  line  of  pursuit.  Leaving  this,  however,  for 
further  discussion  m  the  sequel,  we  proceed  to  point 
OMt,  first,  to  those  whose  situation  in  life  and  inclina- 
tions lead  them  that  way,  the  means  to  be  adopted, 
according  to  the  best  principles  of  science  and  lights  of 
experience,  for  improving  large  or  small  portions  of 
waste  lauds,  and  the  resiuta  which  may  be  expected  to 
reward  their  enteq>ri8e;  and  second,  the  best  plans 
which  may  be  followed  for  improving  patches  of 
ground  by  spade  husliandry,  and  establishing  there- 
upon small  cottage  farms,  suitable  for  the  support  of  a 
comparatively  humble  class  of  families.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  these  certainly  not  unimportant  subjects,  we 
shall  of  course  refer  chiefly  to  tho  condition  of  waste 
lands  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

UOUASS  OR  MOSS  LANDS. 

The  greater  proportion  of  what  are  usually  called 
waste  lands  are  rtretches  of  peat-bog  or  moss,  covered 
by  a  thin  benty  grass  and  tufts  of  heath.  This  remark- 
able species  of  land,  though  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  is  found  to  the  greatest  extent  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  often  in  the  midst  of  productive  tracts  of 
country,  but  generally  in  high-lying  districts,  which 
are  somewhat  defective  in  point  of  climate. 

Peat-mosses  are  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
destruction  of  ancient  forests,  either  by  the  hatchet  or 
from  natural  decay.  The  trees  found  at  the  outskirts 
of  these  mosses  appear  to  have  been  cut  down,  while 
those  in  the  interior  seem  to  have  decayed  by  the 
gradual  process  of  time.  It  is  believed  that  the  trees 
thus  left  upon  the  ground  would  soon  become  covered 
with  moss,  lichens,  &c. ;  and  the  free  drainage  of  the 
land  being  obstructed,  aquatic  plants,  such  as  reeds, 
rushes,  horsetail,  and  marsh  trefoil,  springing  up  and 
decaying,  would  leave  a  stratum  of  soft  vegetable  mat- 
ter, which  every  succeeding  year  would  inorease.  These 
plants  grow  va  greater  or  less,  abundance,  according,  to 
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the  quantity  of  moisture  on  the  ground;  and  tkit  may 
account  for  monuwes  being  deeper  in  some  parts  than 
in  others.  The  hollows  would  uaturallv  retain  moU- 
ture  in  largor  quantities  than  tho  level  ground,  and 
here  the  aquatic  plants  would  be  roost  prolific,  and  tht 
hollow  gradually  become  filled  up.  The  peat,  whioh  hat 
been  in  this  manner  formed,  is  therefore  a  oompound 
vegetable  substance,  which,  although  it  has  uudeigont 
a  change,  has  not  been  entirely  deoomposed ;  proMb^ 
the  cellular  tissue  or  transparent  vegetiible  matter  baa 
decayed,  while  the  woody  fibre  still  remains.  Water 
is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  most ;  and  accord- 
ing  as  the  ground  is  very  wet,  or  only  so  to  a  certain 
extent,  different  plants  will  be  pcoduoed.  On  ground 
completely  saturated  with  water,  various  species  of 
moss  grow,  to  the  abnost  total  exclusion  of  other  plants ; 
but  if  the  land  should  in  any  way  beoome  drier,  reeds, 
rushes,  marsh  trefoil,  horsetail,  and  the  like,  spriog 
up  in  place  of  the  moss.  The  quality  of  the  jieat  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  plants  which  grow  upon  it ;  all 
the  moss  tribe,  the  horsetail  and  the  marsh  trefoil,  are 
fibrous,  and  difficult  to  decompose,  while  reeda,  rushes, 
and  sedge  are  comparatively  easy  of  decontposition. 
Peat-moss  possesses  an  astringent  quality,  which  has 
the  power  of  preserving  bodies  immersed  in  it,  and 
even  keeps  itself  from  entirely  decaying.  This  power 
is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  carbonic  and  gallic  acids 
which  issue  from  decayed  wood  ;  and  vegetable  gums 
and  resins  will  also  have  the  same  effect.  The  tannin 
principle  exists,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  oak;  and  the 
pine  contains  luuoli  both  of  resinous  and  astringent 
matter.  Many  mosses  are  formed  upon  decayed  treea, 
and  the  wood  most  commonly  found  is  either  pine, 
birch,  hazel,  or  oak ;  and  in  these  cases  the  presenue 
of  the  tannin  principle  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  i« 
also  highly  probable  that  the  plants  themselvem  by 
the  ac^.ion  of  natural  agents,  ma^  have  acquii«d  m 
antiseptic  or  antiputrefactive  quality.  In  some  cttse^ 
lakes  and  pools  of  water  have  been  <  filled  up  by  the 
accumulation  of  moss  ;  and  it  has  been  obeerTe4  that 
fermentation  occurs  where  this  has  taken  plaoe.  Gaseous 
exhalations  are  evolved,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  sudt 
a  morass  is  generally  unhealthy ;  but  true  peat  ioUb 
are  always  salubrious. 

The  reasonable  question  has  sometimes  occurred  to  in- 
quiring minds — Whence  the  substance  of  peat-mossee  t 
for  stagnant  water  alone  oould  not  have  produced  numy 
feet  deep  of  solid  matter.  This  question  is  answeied 
by  chemiEtry.  The  vegetation  which  springs  up  in  th4 
form  of  aquatic  plants,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  fg>»  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  a  carbonaceous  deposit  is  made  .in 
the  condition  of  vegetiiible  fibre,  or  dead  vegetables  in 
the  state  of  mould.  Mr  Johnston,  in  his  i'  Lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,'  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions on  this  subject :— '  When  lands  are  impoverished, 
you  lay  them  down  to  grass,  and  the  longer  they  lie 
undisturbed,  the  richer  in  vegetable  matter  does  the  soil 
become.  When  broken  up,  you  find  a  black  fertile  mould 
where  little  trace  of  organic  matter  had  previously  ex- 
isted. The  same  observation  applies  to  lands  long 
under  wood.  The  vegetable  matter  increases,  the  sou 
improves,  and  when  cleared  and  ploughed,  it  yields 
abundant  crops  of  com.  Do  grasses  and  trees  dwLve 
their  carbon  from  the  soil)  Then  how,  by  their 
growth,  do  they  increase  the  quantity  of  carbona- 
ceous matter  which  the  soil  contains  \  It  is  obvioo* 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  must  draw  from  the .  »ur 
not  only  as  much  as  is  contained  in  their  own,  sub- 
stance, but  on  excess  also,  which  they  impart  to  .the 
soiL  But  on  this  point  the  rapid  growth  of  peat.ma^ 
be  considered  absolutely  conclusive.  A  tree  falls  anoH 
a  little;  running  stream,  dams  up  the  watei«  and  pio. 
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dnoM  »  ffiknhr  tfo*'.  ntshn  and  iMdi  tpriug  up. 
moHM  t«k«  raoi  utd  giow :  jtu  after  year  new  ihoota 
an  Mnt  foiik,  and  the  old  plant*  die :  vegetable  mat- 
ter aooumulatee ;  a  bog,  and  flnalW  a  thick  bed  of  peat, 
u  formed.  Nor  does  thii  peat  iorm  and  accumulate 
at  the  expense  of  one  ipeciei  or  genui  of  plants  only. 
Latitude  and  local  situation  are  the  circumstances 
wbkh  chiefly  affect  this  accumulation  of  vegetable  roat- 
i«r  on  the  soil.  In  our  own  country,  the  lowest  layers 
of  peat  are  formed  of  aquatic  plants,  the  next  of 
mosses,  and  the  highest  of  hoath,  "  In  Terra  del  Fueso," 
jays  Darwin,  "  nearly  every  patch  of  level  ground  is 
oorertd  by  two  species  of  plants,  which,  by  their  joint 
decay,  compose  a  thick  lj«d  of  elastic  peat.  In  the 
Falkland  Islands,  almost  every  kind  of  plant,  even 
the  coarse  grass  which  covers  the  whole  surface  of 
the  islands,  becomes  converted  into  this  substance." 
Whence  have  all  these  plants  derived  their  carbon  I 
The  quantity  originally  contained  in  the  soil  is,  after 
ft  lapse  of  years,  incroasod  ten  thousand  fold.  Has  the 
deoa  matter  the  power  of  reproducing  itself  1  You  will 
ftiiswer  at  once,  that  all  these  plants  must  have  grown 
at  the  expense  of  the  air — must  have  lived  on  the  car- 
bon it  was  capable  of  aifording  them — and  as  they  died, 
must  have  loft  this  carbon  in  a  utate  unfit  to  nourish 
the  succeeding  races.'  In  other  words,  the  substance 
of  peat-mosses  is  a  deposit  from  the  atmosphere,  which, 
«s  explained  under  Veoetadlk  Piiysioloov,  p.  65,  is  a 
universal  source  of  subsistence  to  vegetable  life. 

Though  thus  composed  of  a  deposit  of  dead  vegetable 
matter,  which  is  a  basis  of  fertility  to  new  vegetation, 
peat-mosses  are  not  in  a  condition  to  be  actively  useful 
till  freed  of  superabundant  moisture,  and  compounded 
with  siliceous  (sandy)  materials.  VVhore  the  subsoil, 
iiowever,  is  composed  of  gravel  or  sand,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  peat  and  these  bodies  should  be  mixed  together, 
■o  as  to  form  a  S3il.    The  first  of  these  methods  was 

Slanned  by  the  late  Lord  Karnes,  and  performed  with 
istinguished  success  on  his  estate  of  Dlair-Drummond, 
in  the  county  of  Perth.  The  first  process  performed 
by  Lord  Karnes  was  to  construct  a  ditch  through  (he 
centre  of  the  moss,  through  which  a  stream  from  the 
river  Teith  was  directed.  Branch  ditches  were  cut  in 
iJl  directions  from  the  main  one,  the  water  from  which 
poured  itself  into  the  river  Forth.  The  whole  estate 
was  divided  into  portions,  and  let  to  small  occupiers 
of  land,  who  received  the  most  favourable  terms  from 
the  proprietor,  as  an  inducement  to  carry  out  his  views. 
The  peat  earth  was  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  cast  into 
the  running  waters,  by  which  they  were  carried  into 
the  Forth,  and  thence  to  the  sea.  After  the  moss  was 
cleared  away,  the  trees  of  the  ancient  forest  appeared, 
and  presented  new  difficulties  to  the  workmen,  which 
were  only  overcome  with  great  labour  and  expense. 
The  roots  of  these  trees  were  firmly  fixed  in  the  earth, 
and  the  tanning  process  which  they  had  undergone  in 
the  moss  seemed  to  have  added  greater  strength  to 
their  root-branches.  They  were  completely  eradicated, 
however ;  and  in  the  year  17SS,  no  fewer  than  336 
acres  of  ground  were  reclaimed  and  brought  into  culti- 
vation. His  son,  who  inherited  his  father's  spirit  of 
enterprise,  pursued  the  same  plan ;  and  in  ten  years 
more,  the  population  on  the  estate  had  increased  to 
764  persons,  who  cultivated  444  acres  of  land.  In 
.1805,  by  survey,  577  acres  were  cleared;  and  in  1814, 
between  800  and  900  acres  were  under  cultivation. 
Irately  (1842),  the  whole  has  been  cleared.  Thus  an 
extensive  tract  of  country,  which  at  one  time  was  en- 
tirely useless,  has  been  brought,  by  labour  and  perse- 
Teranoe,  to  bear  rich  crops;  and  the  land  is  now  worth 
from  £3  to  £&  per  acre  of  annual  rent.  In  this  case 
the  subsoil  was  good  earth,  and  the  operation  neces- 
sary was  the  removal  of  the  peat-moss,  so  that  the  sub- 
twil  might  be:M>me  the  culturable  surface  soil. 

Where  the  subsoil  is  gravel  or  sand,  a  very  different 
operation  must  be  performed;  and  this  perhaps  is  the 
most  common  species  of  moss  ground.  Of  whatever 
nature  moss  ground  be,  it  is  evident  that,  so  long  as 
(he  stagnant  water  remains,  no  useful  crop  can  b«  cul> 
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tiTfttod;  and  to  nmoro  tho  mperabandant  moistuM, 
hf  mean*  of  draining,  must  bo  the  flnt  operation  of 
toe  improTOT.  In  some  oasei,  whan  the  moss  is  not 
too  wet,  a  road  may  be  run  through  the  land,  which 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  afUr-oporations.  Should 
such  a  road  be  cut,  and  a  deep  ditcn  on  each  side  of  it 
formed,  the  next  operation  is  to  open  drains  leading 
to  some  main  channel,  by  which  the  water  can  be 
carried  away.  The  moss  land  should  be  sounded 
in  different  places,  to  ascertain  where  the  greatest 
depth  lies;  and  when  this  is  found,  the  main  drain 
should  be  drawn  as  nearly  in  that  tract  as  possible. 
Where  there  are  beds  of  great  depth,  it  does  not  an- 
pear  expedient  that  the  drain  should  be  cut  to  the 
bottom  at  first;  and  indeed  a  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  whether  moss  land  should  be  thoroughW 
drained  at  first,  so  as  to  render  it  perfectly  diy.  Mr 
Boroughs,  ihe  author  of  a  treatise  on  waste  land,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  surface  water  only  should  be  drained 
off  at  first;  while  Mr  Blackadder  of  Stirling  asserts 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  over-drying  moss  by  drain- 
ing. This  may  depend  upon  whether  or  not  the  most 
be  in  a  decomposed  state.  When  moss  is  rendered  too 
dry,  it  becomes  a  fibrous  inert  matter;  and  as  is  the 
case  with  al)  other  lands,  it  will  be  easier  to  work 
afterwards  when  moderately  moist.  With  regard  to 
the  size  and  form  of  drains,  it  was  formerly  the  prac- 
tice to  make  these  wide  and  deep,  and  at  about  fifty 
yards  apart.  The  lateral  pressure  of  the  water  upon 
the  sides  of  these  drains,  however,  pressed  them  so 
much  together,  that  in  the  course  of  years  they  were 
scarcely  traceable.  The  depth  of  the  main  dram  will 
depend  in  some  measure  upon  the  depth  of  the  moss; 
and  if  the  average  depth  of  this  be  twelve  feet,  the 
drain  may  be  seven  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  about  the 
same  width  at  the  top.  The  sides  should  be  mode 
sloping,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  drain  will  not  be 
above  two  or  three  feet  wide ;  and  this  difference  be- 
tween the  top  and  bottom  will  gradually  diminish,  in 
consequence  of  the  lateral  pressure.  It  may  in  some 
cases  be  necessary  to  perforate  the  main  drain  with 
holes,  if  any  water  appear  to  be  coming  up  from  below. 
The  next  operation  is  to  form  smaller  drains  leading 
into  the  main  channel.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  most  effectual  way  of  draining  deep  moss  is  to 
insert  drains  at  small  distances  from  each  other,  and 
as  deep  as  the  nature  of  the  moss  will  allow.  They 
may  be  either  of  tile  or  stone,  and  guarded  from 
choking  by  overlaying  turf.  Moss  ground  drained  in 
this  effectual  way,  will  be,  first,  surrounded  with  the 
main  drain  which  carrier  the  water  entirely  away  from 
the  field;  se'jond,  cut  into  divisions  with  open  drains, 
at  from  forty  to  sixty  yards  apart,  leading  into  the 
main  drain ;  third,  these  divisions  will  be  again  divided 
into  smaller  portions  by  the  covered  drains  at  five 
yards'  distance  from  each  other. 

In  this  majiner  the  moss  will  be  effectually  relieved 
from  its  superabundant  moisture,  and  the  ntjxt  opera- 
tion is  to  level  the  surface  with  the  spade.  In  cases  of 
diy  moss,  of  course  the  draining  is  needless,  and  may 
be  omitted.  The  land  being  either  naturally,  or  ren- 
dered artificially  dry,  should  now  be  ploughed  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  plough,  made  of  wood,  and  covered  with 
sheet-iron,  which  can  be  freely  used  if  the  ground  is 
free  from  rushes,  heath,  &c.  If  these  plants  be  growing 
in  profusion,  however,  it  is  thoueht  better  to  bum  them 
down  to  the  surface  before  ploughing.  After  the  ground 
is  ploughed,  some  prefer  rolling,  and  others  burning, 
as  the  next  operation.  If  a  roller  is  used,  it  should  be 
made  of  iron,  with  thin  plates  of  iron  six  inches  deep, 
five  inches  from  each  other,  and  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  cylinder.  Repeated  rollings  from  this  will  cut 
the  sod  fine  enough  to  allow  the  mixing  of  it  with  sand 
or  gravel.  Instead  of  rolling,  it  has  been  found  £.dvan- 
tageous  to  bum  the  turf  turned  up,  as  a  more  effectual 
way  of  decomposing  the  roots  of  such  plants  as  the 
cotton-grass,  mat-grass,  marsh,  trefoil,  &c.  If  the  land 
is  burned,  it  should  b«  ploughed  immediately  after, 
preparatory  to  being   mixed  with  other  substances. 
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The  next  itep  in  the  prooeu  it  to  cart  land  or  nnall 
mTel  to  the  field,  and  anread  it  orer  the  whole  to  the 
depth  of  three  inchei.  Now  plough  all  down,  ai  the 
fint  tegular  drewing  and  culture.  Thui  prepajred,  the 
land  ia  teoAj  for  cropping,  and  it  ii  generally  allowed 
that  the  beat  plan  ia  to  aov7  with  graaa  aeeda;  the  kinda 
recommended  for  thii  purpoae  are  the  timothy  graaa, 
cockafoot-grau,  and  -'Wort.  Wheat,  however,  haa 
been  taken  from  ne\  Hilaimed  moaa  land;  and  pota- 
toea,  if  the  moaa  ia  in  .  ^e  neighbourhood  of  uultivated 
ground,  will  be  found  a  rery  valuable  crop  to  be  dia- 
poaed  of  for  aeed.  Italian  rye-graaa  and  rape  have 
iMth  been  highly  recommended  for  a  virgin  crop  on 
bog  land,  to  be  followed  by  oata  or  barley. 

One  of  the  moat  remarkable  experimenta  ever  made 
in  reclaiming  peat  land  was  performed  aome  ycara  ago 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  ia  mentioned 
at  length  in  *  Jackaon'a  Agriculture.'  It  waa  aa  fol- 
lowa: — '  On  the  high  and  bleak  grounda  which  lie  on 
the  boundariea  of  Mid-Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  at  the 
diatance  of  twelve  or  thirteen  milea  aouth  from  Edin- 
burgh, there  existed,  from  time  immemorial,  an  exten- 
■ive  tract  of  moaa,  which  waa  dug  for  its  fuel,  and  ex- 
hibited the  appearance  of  precipicea  of  peat  rising  from 
sour  pools  of  water,  the  whole  broken  and  diaorderly, 
and  of  little  or  no  value  whatever  for  pasture.  A  por- 
tion of  thia  dismal  -  looking  land,  which  liea  about 
800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  beinc  purchased 
by  Mr  John  Carstairs,  a  gentleman  in  Edmburgh,  he 
commenced  operations  for  reclaiming  it.  The  purchase 
was  mode  twenty-five  years  ago,  at  which  time  there 
was  neither  tree,  house,  nor  road  upon  the  whole 
moor;  and  a  more  hopeless  attempt,  to  all  appearance, 
than  that  of  bringing;  such  a  tract  of  utterly  waste  land 
into  cultivation  could  not  well  be  conceived. 

The  first  effort  of  Mr  Carstairs  was  to  gain  access  to 
the  ground,  by  forming  a  road  to  it  from  the  great  road 
between  Edinburgh  and  Dumfries.  He  extended  the 
road  at  a  great  expense  through  the  centre  of  the  moss, 
and  built  a  handsome  suite  of  farm  offices  at  the  western 
extremity.  The  moss  was  then  subdivided  into  fields 
of  varioua  aizea,  by  running  atripes  of  plantation  in 
squares,  protected  by  ditches  and  turf  dikes;  and  the 
fortunate  formation  of  a  new  line  of  road  between 
Edinburgh  and  Peebles,  going  through  a  comer  of  his 
property,  gave  energy  to  his  exertions.  Well -formed 
macadamised  roads,  made  at  his  own  expense,  now 
intersect  and  cross  each  other  all  over  the  property, 
affording  easy  access  to  every  part  of  it. 

The  extent  of  the  land  to  be  improved  was  from  500 
to  600  acres;  and  thia  he  partitioned  into  fields,  pro- 
tected by  plantations  and  turf  walls,  as  we  have  just 
described.  The  land  was  also  effectually  furrow- 
drained,  and  levelled  on  the  surface  by  manual  ope- 
rations. The  remainder  of  the  process  of  reclamation 
consisted  in  the  application  of  lime  and  sandy  mate- 
rials, and  tillage.  Year  after  yeai'  the  land  gradually 
assumed  a  better  appearance,  and  yielded  a  better 
crop.  AS  first,  the  oats  which  grew  upon  it  were  scanty 
in  the  extreme,  but  now  the  land  is  in  heart,  and  yields 
good  crops,  and'  also  excellent  pasturage.  To  quote 
the  words  of  Mr  Carstairs  himself  upon  the  state  of 
this  moss  when  he  got  possession  of  it — "  It  was  mostly 
composed  of  white  foggy  stuff,  standing  fi-om  two  to 
twelve  inches  deep  of  water,  and  not  worth  sixpence  an 
acre  of  rent,  as  it  would  carry  neither  man  nor  beast." 
In  1834,  he  commenced  cutting  sheep  drains  twelve 
inches  wide  aud  twelve  inches  deep  across  the  whole 
moas,  dividing  it  into  regular  riggs  of  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  feet  broad  each,  which  has  had  the  desired 
effect  of  drying  the  moss  completely,  the  hollows  being 
filled  up  with  the  sods  taken  from  the  drains.  This 
drainage  cost  him  £43,  lis.  In  the  summer  of  1836 
and  1837,  a  great  extent  of  it  was  top-dressed  with 
earth  and  lime;  and  now  it  bears  the  horses  and  carts 
over  its  surface  freely,  although  the  moss  is  from  ten 
to  forty  feet  in  depth. 

The  application  of  gravel  and  sand  effects  periiiaps 
more  improvement,  in  consolidating  and  decomponng 


the  moM,  than  either  lime  or  dung.  This  is  shown  to 
be  the  case  from  the  circumstance,  that  moaa  land, 
when  overflowed,  ia  rendered  fertile  by  the  depoait  oi 
earthy  matter  from  the  water.  In  imitation  of  this 
operation,  Mr  Carataira  ia  in  the  habit,  at  every  break* 
ing  up  of  the  reclaimed  moaa  land  from  paaturage,  of 
giving  a  liberal  application  of  clay,  gravel,  or  land. 
Thia  he  effecta  in  an  oaay  manner,  by  meana  of  a  port- 
able railway.  The  application  of  the  gravel,  and  the 
committing  of  the  land  to  pasturage,  or  irrigated  mea- 
dow, for  a  given  number  of  yeara,  have  the  effect  of 
conaolidating  it  ao  much,  aa  in  most  caaea  to  render  it 
capable  of  being  ploughed  by  horses;  but  when  rather 
soft,  broad  wooden  pattens  are  put  upon  their  feet  te 
prevent  them  from  sinking. 

By  the  means  detailed,  some  very  large  fields  of  the 
moss  ground  hare  been  so  reduced  in  depth  aa  to  allow 
the  aubaoil,  formed  from  the  application  of  clay,  gravel, 
&c.  to  be  brought  up  by  the  plough,  and  incorporated 
with  the  mors.  Complete  furrow-diainage  keepa  the 
soil  and  subsoil  always  dry ;  and  now  this  ground  pre- 
sents fields  of  as  fine  and  as  fertile  vegetable  loam  as 
can  ba  seen  in  the  whole  county,  which  nothing  but 
their  great  elevation  prevents  from  being  equally  valu- 
able. The  chick,  the  sorrel,  the  nettle,  and  other  weeds, 
which  usually  infest  moss  land  when  first  brought  into 
cultivation,  have  entirely  disappeared — a  sure  indica- 
tion that  in  the  above  inotance  a  complete  melioration 
of  the  land  haa  been  effected. 

When  the  depth  of  the  moss  is  considerable,  the 
under  stratum,  from  being  more  decomposed  and  con- 
solidated, is  uniformly  of  a  much  better  quality  for 
agricultural  purposes  than  that  on  or  immediatelr 
below  the  surface.  To  get  rid  of  this  inferior  soil,  Mr 
Carstairs  has  frequently  resorted  to  burning;  and  even 
in  this  operation  the  effects  of  lime  and  other  earthy 
applications,  some  years  previously  put  on,  is  singu- 
larly valuable.  They  not  only  make  the  moss  bum 
more  freely,  and  at  a  more  uniform  degree  of  depth, 
but  the  ashes  are  rendered  highly  valuable  as  a  manure 
to  the  succeeding  crops  by  being  mixed  with  the  lime. 
Thus  by  frequent  applications  of  any  earth  or  lime, 
but  particularly  clay,  and  occasional  burning,  the  worth- 
less moss  soil  becomes  progressively  reduced  in  depth, 
and  fertilised.'  One  point  in  the  process  of  burning 
requires  especial  attention — namely,  that  the  moas  do 
not  bum  unequally,  thereby  producing  pits  and  hol- 
lows for  the  reception  of  water  beneath  the  common 
drainage  level.  The  safer  mode  is  to  collect  the  t\>rf, 
&c.  into  heaps,  which  can  be  reduced  to  ashes  without 
any  risk,  and  then  spread  over  the  surface,  along  with 
the  composts  of  clav  and  sand. 

Mr  Roscoe,  in  his  extensive  improvements  on  Chat 
Moss  in  Lancashire,  used  marl  instead  of  gravel  or 
sand.  After  the  land  had  been  burned  and  ploughed, 
the  marl  was  laid  on  at  the  rate  of  200  cubic  yai^s  to 
the  acre.  From  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
marl  soon  crumbled  down,  and  was  spread  over  the 
land  with  as  much  exactness  as  possible.  The  moss 
and  marl  were  then  mixed  together,  either  with  the 
plough  or  scarifier,  and  a  crop  taken  with  or  without 
manure,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  sown. 
Mr  Roscoe  is  of  opinion  that  lime  or  marl  are  equally 
useful  as  an  application  to  moss;  and  although  he  pre- 
fers the  latter,  he  recommends  the  former  as  easier  of 
carriage,  when  these  substances  are  at  a  distance  from 
the  bog.  He  says, '  Both  lime  and  marl  are  generally 
to  be  found  wilhin  a  reasonable  distance,  and  the  pre- 
ference given  to  either  of  them  will  much  depend  upon 
the  facility  of  obtaining  it.  The  quantity  of  lime 
necessary  for  the  purpose  is  so  small  in  proportion  to 
that  of  marl,  that  where  the  distance  is  great,  and  the 
carriage  high,  it  if)  more  advisable  to  make  use  of  it ; 
but  where  marl  in  upon  the  spot,  or  can  be  obtained  at 
a  reasonable  expense,  it  appears  to  be  preferable.'  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  lime  is 
the  most  useful  dressing  for  moss.  It  neutralises  the 
acids,  dissolves  the  vegetable  fibre,  and  converts  the 
moss  into  friable  mould.    Lime,  he  says,  slaked  with 
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wit  mtar,  hM  b««D  foan4  to  be  unirtrMUjr  btnafloUl. 
Jllr  Alton,  in  hU  Tre»tite  ou  Mom,  obMrvM-~*  If  Um* 
or  other  ciUcMeoiu  lubetAuooi  are  Uid  on  the  iwMd, 
though  the  Und  be  neither  laboured  nor  may  teed 
■own,  luoh  are  the  effects  of  hot  lime,  that  the  moee 
plant!  will  initantly  diiappcar,  and  a  rich  and  beauti- 
Ail  tward  of  clover,  dailies,  and  the  richest  poa  or 
meadow -graiiei,  will  rise  ipoutaucouslT.'  The  beet 
application  seems  to  be  sand  or  gravel  in  the  first 
instance,  which  will  destroy  the  growth  of  the  moss; 
and  after  this  lime,  to  dissolve  the  vegetable  matter. 

The  expense  of  draining  and  preparing  moss  land 
depends  on  many  local  circuniatances.  The  usual  cost 
is  from  £12  to  ^t;  15  per  acre ;  but  much  has  been  done 
at  £7  or  £B  per  acre,  The  expense  in  either  case  is 
for  the  most  part  repaid  in  a  very  few  years ;  and  then 
good  land,  which  ma^  be  let  for  £2  or  £3  an  acre 
per  annum,  may  be  said  to  have  been  absolutely  con- 
quered from  tilt)  wilderness,  and  added  to  the  available 
productive  soil  of  the  country. 

DRAIMNO. 

Dr.<ining  is  the  operation  of  drawing  off  the  water 
from  over-wet  lands,  by  open  or  covered  channels, 
and  thereby  reducing  the  soil  to  that  degree  of  dryness 
which  renders  it  available  for  productive  tillage.  In 
some  countries  the  ground  is  naturally  so  dr^,  and  the 
climate  possesses  so  little  moisture,  that  instead  of 
drainage,  the  land  may  require  to  be  irrigated  profusely 
with  water  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.    The  lauds, 

generally  speaking,  of  the  British  iskuds,  are  of  a  very 
iffcrent  chivracter.  There  are  few  |.  \  ts  of  the  country 
where  drainage,  from  superabunJ.ir^  moisture,  is  not 
requisite;  and  therefore  the  operation  of  draining,  in  its 
most  approved  modes,  should  be  thoroughly  compre- 
hended by  every  practical  agriculturist. 

The  necessity  for  draining  arises  either  from  the 
water  rising  to  the  surface  from  springs  beneath,  or 
from  the  subsoil  being  of  a  retentive  quality,  by  which 
water  falling  upon  the  surface,  or  absorbed  in  the  upper 
stratum,  cannot  escape.  According  as  either  of  those 
causes  predominate,  or  are  associated  with  each  other, 
BO  must  the  process  of  drainage  be  regulate<l  and  con- 
ducted. All  soil . — ^liose  of  a  very  sandy  or  gravelly 
nature  in  some  f  u  ations  excepted — are  more  or  less 
liable  to  <  rer-wetcess,  either  from  their  own  nature  or 
the  nature  of  the  subtoil  on  which  they  rest.  Clay, 
whether  ou  the  surface  or  beneath,  is,  from  its  adhesive 
nature,  very  retentive  of  moisture.  A  mixture  of  clay, 
sand,  and  sometimes  iron,  is  also  fouuu  very  imper- 
vious ;  and  even  loams,  although  they  absorb  water 
freely,  generally  retain  too  much,  Rich  black  loRms 
usually  lie  on  a  clay  subsoil,  of  different  colours  and 
textures,  according  to  which  the  land  will  be  in  various 
degrees  wet.  The  wetness  in  these  lotuus  is  not  so  appa- 
rent as  on  other  soils,  but  it  is  in  every  case  as  inju- 
rious, and  as  great  a  necessity  exists  for  its  r«)nioral. 
Land  subject  to  springs  is  usually  very  varied  in  its 
surface,  and  may  require  a  number  of  drains  or  con- 
duits before  water  is  effectually  removed. 

Many  moist  lands,  though  undrained,  will  produce 
crops  of  grain,  and  the  crops  will  be  the  heavier  the 
drier  and  finer  the  season ;  but  taking  these  lands 
on  a  common  average  of  seasons,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  often  greatly  fail  in  yielding  oven  mode- 
rate crops,  and  that,  at  the  very  best,  their  crops  are 
inferior  in  bulk  and  weight  to  those  of  grounds  which 
have  been  subjected  to  a  process  of  thorough  drain- 
age, and  the  kind  of  tillage  consequent  upon  such  an 
improvement.  The  outward  mark  of  all  undrained 
arable  land  is,  that  little  or  no  grain  grows  in  the  fur- 
I'ows.  The  crop  is  seen  to  run  along  the  centre  of  the 
ridges,  dwarfing  gradually  off  to  the  sides,  where  it 
disappears,  thus  leaving  a  large  portion  of  every  field 
with  no  crop  at  all.  Wherever  land  is  observed  in 
this  condition — and  apparently  the  greater  part  of  that 
in  England  is  so — there  is  a  want  of  drainage.  The 
practice  of  making  narrow  heaped-up  ridges,  and  deep 
tiiRows  at  their  (ides,  is  a  proof  of  the  laud  boiug  badly 


drkine^.  Willi  »  ligU  tmlkodii  dMiaaff*  hvtmMt, 
no  portlMi  of  Uio  innMo  ia  loet  isr  oropitiBg  t  iho  arap 
is  at  liberty  to  grow  all  ovor  tho  iWd^  and  the  fcmw 
is  llttlo  olso  than  a  slight  indmtatloa  to  mark  off  4km 
divisioub  for  the  reapori  in  harmt.  '  > '  * 

Drains  are  of  Mveral  kinds,  a«)Oording  to  tha  natnlt 
and  situation  of  the  land.  8ome  drains  aM  oondaitB 
built  with  stone,  others  aro  conduits  filled  entirely  with 
loose  stones,  between  which  the  water  paroolatea  and 
escapes,  and  others  are  constructed  with  tilet  of  a  par- 
ticular form.  Of  whatever  description,  main  and  tri- 
butary drains  are  required.  We  snail  detcrilM  a  main 
and  a  service  drain  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  moat 
experienced  writers  on  the  subjeet,  Mr  Smith  of  Doan- 
ston  '.—*  The  main  drain  should  be  directed  along  the 
bottom  of  the  chief  hollow  or  valley  of  the  grounds, 
where  the  whole  or  greater  portion  of  the  drains  can  be 
led  into  it.  If  any  lesser  hollows  occur  in  the  field, 
they  must  also  have  their  proportional  mains  or  loaders. 
The  bottom  of  tho  main  drain  should  be  at  least  thne 
feet,  and,  if  possible,  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  r.nder 
the  surface  where  it  passes  along  ;  and  it  should  bav« 
throughout  as  uniform  a  fall  or  descent  as  the  naturo 
of  the  ground  will  admit. 

It  should  be  flagged  in  the  bottom,  or  where  flag- 
stones are  expensive,  built  as  an  inverted  arch,  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  washing  away  under  the  side 
building.  The  dimensions  necessarv  will  depend  <m 
the  fall  or  declivity,  and  the  area  of  land  from  which  it 
has  to  receive  water.  With  a  fall  in  no  place  less  than 
one  foot  in  100  yards,  a  drain  ten  inches  wide  and 
eighteen  inches  deep  will  void  the  rain  water  from  1 00 
acres.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  make  the  open  ace* 
of  such  drains  narrow  and  high,  as  smaller  oottomi 
and  covers  will  suit,  and  bo  less  liable  to  give  way: 
and  the  current  of  water  being  more  confined,  mud 
and  sand  will  b«  less  apt  to  settle  in  the  bottom. 
(See  Construction  of  Sewbbs,  No.  80.)  Let  *h«  sides 
be  smoothly  and  securely  built  with  fiat  stones,  either 
with  or  without  mortar;  and  let  strong  flat  coven  be 
placed  over,  or  where  such  are  not  to  be  found,  rough 
simple  arches  may  be  built  with  thin  stones  and  mortar, 
for  tLe  bottom  and  cover,  packing  the  haunches  of  the 
arch  well  up  to  the  sides  of  the  cut.  Where  'esser  hol- 
lows occur  crossing  the  fields,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  sub- 
mains  along  their  bottoms,  about  three  or  three  and  a 
half  feet  deep,  and  having  openings  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions formed  by  inverted  stone  couples,  or  with  drain 
tiles;  or  where  a  very  large  flow  of  water  has  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  with  an  inverted  tile,  and  a  covering  tile 
placed  above  the  bottom  one,  or  with  larger  tiles  made 
for  the  purpose. 

There  should  be  a  cross  submain  at  the  bottom  of 
every  field  or  stretch  of  drains  to  receive  the  water 
from  all  the  parallel  drains ;  and  such  dniii  should 
always  be  cut  six  inches  deeper  than  the  drains  run- 
ning into  it,  that  the  water  may  have  u  free  drop, 
which  will  prevent  the  lodgment  of  mud  or  sand  at 
their  junctions  or  mouths.  Open  cuts  or  ditches,  either 
as  mains  or  subniains,  should  never,  except  from  neces- 
sity, be  adopted,  being  apt  to  get  filled  with  mud  and 
gi-oss,  by  which  water  is  thrown  bock  into  the  drains, 
which  often  chokes  them  ;  besides,  the  loss  of  land, 
annoyance  in  ploughing,  constant  expense  of  cleaning, 
the  propagation  of  weeds,  danger  to  young  cattle,  and 
the  like,  ore  serious  objections. 

Having  thus  provided  a  main  drain,  with  submains 
flowing  ijito  it,  matters  are  prepared  for  setting  off  and 
executing  the  parallel  frequent  drains  in  the  body  of 
the  field.  The  drains  can  be  executed  at  any  season, 
when  the  weather  will  permit ;  but  the  spring  and 
summer  are  most  suitable  for  the  work.  It  is  best  to 
execute  the  drains  when  the  field  is  in  grass,  as  it 
can  then  lie  done  in  all  vreathers  in  a  moredeanly 
and  more  expeditious  manner. 

In  laying  off  the  drains,  the  first  object  for  conside- 
ration is  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  If  it  consist  of  a 
stiff  itrong  till,  or  a  dead  sandy  clay,  then  tht  diataoice 
from  drain  to  drain  dionid  not  eizcwd  fioaltan  to 
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Mkylbe  mAoiMt.     Wiien  the  n       i  of  the 
been  formerly  much  raised,  it  ■•'       -i^rv   ■■"■' 

drain  up  eT*nr  farrow,  which  save*  it 

tlagt^  The  fiimw  being  thereaftei  imwio 
(bain*,  the  hollow  i*  filled  up,  and  the  graei 
ultimately  beoomee  level,  when  the  tiri 
ridged,  tlw  drain*  mav  be  kept  in  the  rroH  < 
of  tke  ridge*;  but  If  it  U  intended  to  work  tn*^ 
aa  to  alternate  the  crown*  and  furrows,  then  the  ridges 
■hoald  be  of  a  breadth  equal  to  double  the  distance 
firom  drain  to  drain;  and  b^  setting  off  the  Airrows  in 
tke  middle  betwixt  two  drama,  the  crown*  will  be  in  a 
(imilar  po*ition ;  *o  that  when  the  furrow*  take  the 

eMM  of  the  crowns,  they  will  still  be  in  the  middle 
twizt  two  drains,  which  will  prevent  the  risk  of  sur- 
face water  getting  access  to  the  drain  from  the  water 
furrows  by  any  direct  opening.' 

Small  tributary  drams,  made  with  broken  stones, 
and  covered  with  turf,  to  prevent  the  earth  fh>m  filling 
them  up  (called  rumble  drainn  in  Scotland),  are  in 
most  places  falling  into  disuse,  and  are  superseded  by 
dndn*  made  with  tile*.  Tile -drains  are  peculiarly 
available  over  the  greater  part  of  England,  where  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  stone ;  and  both  there  and  elsewhere 
they  will  soon  constitute  the  only  kind  of  field-drainage 
in  use.  The  tiles  for  these  drains  are  made  at  most  brick- 
fields, and  are  simple  in  construction.  There  is  a  flat 
for  the  bottom,  and  a  semicircular  tile  to  place  upon 
it,  with  the  concavity  undermost.  In  hard-bottomed 
land,  the  sole  is  sometimes  disused.  The  tiles  measure 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  length;  and  being 
placed  neatly  in  a  row,  close  to  each  other,  a  channel  of 
four  inches  wide  and  six  inches  deep  is  formed ;  the  water 
i*  admitted  by  the  *eams  or  interstices,  so  a*  readily 
to  flow  away.  A  little  straw,  stubble,  or  loose  furze,  is 
placed  immediately  over  the  upper  tile,  by  which  the 
chance  of  stoppage  by  the  intrusion  of  earth  is  removed. 
The  depth  at  which  the  tile-drain  is  laid  is  twenty-four 
ot  thirty-*ix  inches,  as  above,  which,  being  covered  with 
ten  or  twelve  inches  of  gravel  or 
stones,  allows  a  sufiicient  depth  of 
*oil  above  for  the  operations  of  sub- 
soil-ploughing. When  the  depth 
of  the  drain  is  three  feet,  and  the 
soil  a  retentive  clay,  it  is  frequently 
filled  up  for  about  a  foot  with  stones 
above  the  tile,  and  turf  laid  above 
the  stones,  the  rest  being  made  up 
with  surface  earth.  The  annexed 
figure  represents  a  section  of  a  tile- 
drain  of  the  proper  construction.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  bent  tile 
laid  on  a  flat  sole  is  advantageously 
placed  for  carrying  off  all  the  water 
that  may  trickle  through  the  earth  and  stones  above, 
and  cannot  be  easily  choked  up  with  soil. 

In  cutting  drains,  three  kinds  of  spades  will  be  re- 
quired— a  common  working  spade,  one  a  little  nar- 
rower, and  the  third  the  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the 
drain.  The  cuttings  should  be  done  smoothly  and 
neatly,  preserving  a  descent  throughout;  and  the  tiles 
thould  not  be  laid  till  the  cuttings  have  been  carefully 
inspected.  The  terminations  of  the  tile-drains  may  be 
led  into  subterranean  mains,  or  into  the  shelving  banks 
of  open  rivulets  or  sunk  ditches;  but  in  the  latter  case 
their  mouths  will  probably  require  to  be  protected  from 
the  intrusion  of  vermin,  or  from  external  injury.  In 
planning  the  lines  of  drains,  the  straightest  side  of  the 
field  should  be  selected,  the  first  being  laid  off  as  paral- 
Isl  a*  pos*ible,  and  the  others  formed  at  the  distances 
thought  necessary.  In  some  places,  from  the  extreme 
leveluess  of  the  land,  or  from  obstructions  in  the  sub- 
wmI,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  carry  off  moisture  by 
drainage  in  the  regular  manner,  and  the  leading  of 
eonmri^ng  drain*  to  a  pit  in  a  low  part  of  the  field 
will  bo  tM  only  eourse  open  for  adoption. 
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>«*-  tuctge   being   indi*p«n*abl*   for 

Tk*  u»  draining  adopted  (br  hilly  *heep- 

1  rery  *h  on  the  lide*  of  hill*,  open  drain* 

■jn  depth,  iiiul  from  eighteen  inche*  to  two  (iwt 
at  the  top,  ore  cut,  with  a  gentle  *lop*  towards 
II  r  ^,  into  which  they  are  to  discharge  themeelroo. 
II  ^i«>  made  to  elope  in  diffiirent  direction*,  and  thus 
l<  >  many  (Urrow*,  which  draw  off  the  triekUng 

muisture  of  land  epring*,  and  superabundant  rain*. 

aunaoiL-rLouaiiiNa. 

It  ha*  been  *een,  in  treating  of  moss  lands,  that  soil* 
chieflv  composed  of  inert  vegeta'  a  matter,  or  peat, 
may  be  greatly  improved  by  supplying  a  due  proper- 
tion  of  sand  or  gravelly  material,  carted  flnm  a  distance, 
or  raised  firom  the  subsoil.  The  same  thing  may  bo 
*aid  of  all  land*  which  have  been  deteriorated  by  re* 
peated  cropping.  A  time  comes  when  the  silica  and 
other  earthy  bat«a  are  found  to  have  been  abstracted  in 
the  crops,  and  fresh  materials  must  l>e  added. 

The  process  of  earthy  restoration  may  be  accom- 
plished Dy  scattering  new  materials  upon  the  field* : 
and  this  might  be  easily  accomplished  in  many  part*  of 
the  country,  so  far  as  silica  or  fine  sand  is  concerned ; 
but  the  readiest  and  cheapest  process  in  roost  situa- 
tion* will  consist  in  trenching  the  subsoil,  and  gradu- 
ally assimilating  it  to  the  mould  above.  The  subsoil, 
or  that  portion  of  the  under  stratum  which  lies  out  of 
reach  of  the  ordinary  plough,  may  already  be  so  good 
a*  to  be  available  for  bringing  toward*  the  surface, 
and  in  such  cases  it  admits  of  easy  and  profitablo 
management ;  but  in  most  instances  in  our  country 
the  subsoil  is  hard  and  stony,  and  will  require  to  bio 
trenched,  and  lie  for  a  time  in  its  underground  posi- 
tion, before  it  is  ready  for  admixture  with  the  upper 
or  culturable  mould. 

The  most  efficient  instrument  for  trenching  the  sub- 
soil on  a  large  scale  is  the  subsoil-plough,  invented  by 
Mr  Smith  of  Deanston,  whose  account  of  it  we  here 
transcribe  : — '  In  the  design,  two  essential  points  wero 
kept  in  view : — 1.  The  construction  of  an  instrument 
that  would  effectually  open  up  the  subsoil  without 
throwing  any  of  it  to  the  surface,  or  mixing  it  with  the 
active  or  surface  soil ;  2.  To  have  an  implement  of  the 
easiest  possible  draught  for  the  horses,  while  it  was  of 
sufficient  strength  and  weight  to  penetrate  the  firmest 
ground,  and  resist  the  shocks  on  the  largest  stone*. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  plough  is  about  15  feet. 
From  the  socket  at  the  point  of  the  beam  to  the  first 
stile  or  upright,  6  feet ;  from  thence  to  the  back  of 
eecond  *tile,  19  inches ;  from  thence  to  the  outer  end 
of  holding  handles,  7  feet ;  from  the  sole  to  the  bottom 
of  beam  at  stiles,  19  inches ;  length  of  head  or  sole-bar, 
30  inches ;  from  heel  of  sole  to  point  of  sock,  46  inches; 


broadest  part  of  sock,  8  inches.  The  coulter  is  curved, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  its  point  being  driven  from  its 
place  by  stones,  it  is  inserted  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  iu 
a  socket  (a).  The  lateral  dimensions  of  the  sole-piece 
are  2  inches  square.  This  is  covered  on  the  bottom  and 
land  side  with  a  cast-iron  sole-piece,  to  prevent  wear. 
The  sock  goes  on  the  head  in  the  usual  way,  and  from 
it*  feather  rise*  the  spur-piece  (A),  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  the  subsoil  furrow.  When  the  subsoil  con- 
siat*  of  very  firm  clay,  or  other  hard  and  compact  earth, 
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Ih*  flwthcr  and  (por-plM*  m%j  b«  iliip«ii»»<l  wUk,  and 
»  pUin  wtd|«  or  ipekr- pointed  tock,  tuch  M  thoM  of 
the  old  Scotch  plough,  ninjr  bo  umnI.  The  drafk-bai  (o, 
of  1^  inch  round  iron,  ii  Attached  to  th«  b<>«fn  at  the 
•trong  ojo  (d).  and  patiiiiff  through  an  tye  in  the  up- 
richt  needle  («),  it  adjuitablo  to  M\y  height  or  lateral 
direction,  being  movable  in  the  locket  (/),  at  the  point 
itf  the  beam,  and  can  bo  made  Out  at  any  point  hj 
A  pInching-Krew  wrought  by  tho  lerer  (g).  Djr  the 
proper  tutting  of  the  draught-rod,  the  direction  of  the 
power  of  the  horiei  ia  lo  regulated  ai  to  render  tho 
guiding  of  the  plough  eaiy  nt  any  def.th  or  width  of 
turron'.  Thn  bcnm  ii  about  5  inches  deep  in  the  middle, 
and  1:^  inch  in  thirknca*— towardi  the  draught  end  it 
tapen  to  3  inchoi  deep,  and  1  inch  thick— at  the  hold- 
ing end,  where  tho  handlei  branch  off,  it  ii  2  inchei  by 
1.  The  whole  woishi  440  Ibi.  imperial.  Thii  appear* 
an  enormoui  woignt,  and  most  people  are  alaniiod  r.t 
the  itrength  and  weight  of  the  implement;  but  after  re- 
peated triali  with  lighter  ploughs,  tho>e  of  tiio  dimen- 
iioDi  and  weight  now  described  hare  been  found  to  be 
at  oiice  the  most  efficient,  the  most  easy  of  draught, 
and  the  easiest  for  tho  ploughman  tu  manug-j.' 

When  a  field  is  to  bo  trenched,  a  coi.imon  plough, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  goes  before,  throwing  out  a  large 
open  f\irrow  of  the  active  soil.  Tho  siiliaoil-plough 
follows  in  the  wako  of  tho  common  plough,  slits  up 
thoroughly  and  breaks  the  bottom,  and  the  next  furrow 
of  active  soil  is  thrown  over  it.  This  large  subsoil- 
plough  is  a  kind  of  hone  pi-k,  breaking  un  without 
raising  tho  under  stratum  to  the  surface.  The  atmo- 
■pheriu  air  being  by  this  means  freely  odmittud  to  tho 
tubsoil,  the  most  sterile  and  obdurate  till  becomes  gra- 
dually meliorated,  and  the  common  plough  may  ever 
after  be  wrought  to  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
Without  obstruction.  For  this  heavy  ploughing  most 
likely  three  horses  voked  abreast  will  be  required.  The 
charge  for  subsoil-ploughing  may  be  estimated  at  twenty- 
four  to  twenty  shillinga  per  statute  acre,  being  onc-fiith 
of  what  a  similar  depth  with  the  Hpade  would  cost,  and 
upon  the  whole,  be  as  effectually  done.  The  expense  of 
lubsoil-ploughing  is  no  doubt  considerable,  but  its 
advantages  are  incalculable.  '  All  who  have  ever  stu- 
died or  experienced  the  most  common  gardening,  must 
be  aware  of  the  important  advantages  of  deep  working; 
and  when  it  can  be  attained  in  tho  broad  field  of  farm- 
ing at  so  small  a  cost,  they  may  easily  believe  that  the 
whole  will  be  more  than  doubly  repaid  in  every  suc- 
ceeding crop,  and  abundantly  even  in  pasture.  When 
land  has  been  thoroughly  drained,  deeply  wrought,  and 
well  manured,  the  most  unpromising  sterile  soil  be- 
comes a  deep  rich  loam,  rivalling  in  fertility  tho  best 
natural  land  of  the  country,  and  from  being  fitted  for 
raising  only  scanty  crops  of  common  oats,  will  bear 
good  crops  of  from  thirty-two  to  forty-eight  bushels  of 
wheat,  thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  beans,  forty  to  sixty- 
six  bushels  of  barley,  and  from  forty-eight  to  seventy 
bushels  of  earlv  oats  per  statute  acre,  besides  potatoes, 
turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  and  carrots,  as  green  crops,  and 
which  all  good  agriculturists  know  are  tho  abundant 
producers  of  tho  best  manure.' 

It  would  bo  easy  to  produce  further  evidence  of  the 
value  of  subsoil -ploughing  for  all  tho  purposes  to 
which  wo  have  adverted ;  but  such  testimony,  wc 
■hould  think,  can  hardly  be  required.  We  conclude 
with  the  following  valuable  observations  by  the  Marquis 
of  Twecddole  : — '  The  system  I  have  adopted  for  the 
treatment  of  the  lands  of  my  own  fann,  where  tho  soil 
and  subsoil  are  of  the  weakest,  is  as  follows  : — A  crcat 
proportion  of  the  land  is  valued  at  five  or  ten  shillings 
per  acre.   After  it  is  drained  in  grass,  the  land  is  trench- 

Sloughed,  making  the  furrow  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
iches,  the  soil  Doing  turned  into  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow.  The  plonghmg  is  done  by  two  ploughs,  each 
havin<;  a  pair  of  horses.  As  the  work  is  harder  upon 
the  horses  that  turn  up  the  till  or  clayey  subsoil,  they 
every  hour  change  with  the  plough  that  turns  over  the 
■od.  The  till  remains  exposed  to  the  frost  during  the 
winter;  in  the  spring  the  land  is  cross-ploughed,  the 
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■od  ,  luuod  ^nll'  rotten,  and  misMwUh  the  till.  0«M 
IK*  town,  and  the  crop  is  found  considerably  better 
tbttn  before  the  land  was  drained.  All .  i  the  crop  ia 
out,  the  land  is  ridged  up  with  a  winter  furrow,  tnr< 
nips  being  town  in  spring,  lu  rid«rliig  up  the  land  tot 
turnips,  tnere  is  little  or  nv  a^'iiiir  uice  <vf  tiU.  TlM 
best  crop  of  turnips  to  bo  fivmt*^  in  ■  ii<  miim*  district  of 
the  country  is  not  superior  to  thm  .irr«t^-n  after  thii 
management  of  the  land.  Thn  Innil,  alter  the  tumipa 
are  eaten  off  by  sheep,  is  ploughed  for  barley;  there  is 
an  excellent  crop,  and  the  grans  seeds  are  always  well 
planted  during  the  two  yearn  of  crass  that  follow  th« 
Darlev,  the  fields  having  thi  xurlic.it  grass  crop  in  the 
district.  The  largest  numbiM  of  Khcep  are  fed  on  tiiem, 
and  are  the  fattest  animals.  'I'  o  grass  that  formerly 
.^ew  on  tlieto  fields  was  of  the  t.  irst  quality,  and  sheep 
would  scarcely  eat  it.  No  extra  manure  or  lime  hat 
been  a|>plied  to  these  fields,  except  on  a  part  of  one  of 
them,  which  remained  six  year*  without  growing  any- 
thing an  animal  would  eat,  conseouently  it  was  left 
without  stock.  In  the  third  year  since  It  was  in  that 
state,  it  i*  grown  as  good  a  cnip  of  turnip*  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  country ;  and  no  stranger  who  saw  the 
land  in  fallow  would  believe  it  to  have  been  what  the 
people  of  the  country  knew  it  to  be  provioui  to  it*  im- 
provement. It  is  evident  that  the  only  extra  work  in 
following  out  this  system  is  trench-ploughing  once: 
this,  however,  is  done  with  the  ordinary  plougn  used 
for  working  the  land,  and  the  horses  arc  never  op- 
pressed. It  will  be  satisfactory  to  state  that  I  have 
an  equal  dread  with  other  farmers  to  bring  till,  before 
tho  land  is  drained,  to  the  surface:  it  is  only  after 
that  operation  is  effectually  executed  that  I  consider 
the  till,  when  properly  pulverised,  forms  a  now  soil 
the  most  valuable  and  easy  to  work  of  any  I  know.' 

MHINO — T0I>-DRE8RIN0. 

Lime  is  the  most  important  mineral  substance  which 
is  usually  applied  to  land.  It  is  found  in  tho  form  of 
rocky  material,  in  which  condition  it  is  in  combination 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.  On  being  burnt,  this  ga*  is 
expelled,  and  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  whitish  brittle 
mass  called  quick-lime,  easily  reducible  to  a  powder  by 
tho  application  of  water.  On  being  exposed  to  tho 
atmosphere  in  its  soft  powdery  condition,  it  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  imbibe  moisture  from  the  air,  and  soon 
becomes  as  heavy  as  it  was  previous  to  burning.  It 
also  recombines  with  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 

The  use  of  this  artificially-prepared  earth  in  agricul- 
ture is  well  known;  but  certain  peculiarities  in  its 
action  have  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  It 
possesses  the  power  of  decomposing  animal  and  vege- 
table matter,  and  enters  as  an  element  into  the  fabric 
of  plants;  in  certain  cases  it  only  alters  the  constitu- 
tion of  tho  soil,  and  in  some  instances  it*  application 
would  be  positively  injurious.  Speaking  of  this  re- 
markable fossil,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  observes — '  When 
lime,  whether  freshly  burned  or  slaked,  is  mixed  with 
any  moist  fibrous  vegetable  matter,  there  is  a  strong 
action  between  the  lime  and  the  vegetable  matter,  and 
they  form  a  kind  of  compost  together,  of  which  a  part 
is  usually  soluble  in  water.  By  this  kind  of  operation, 
lime  renders  matter  which  was  before  comparatively 
inert,  nutritive;  and  as  charcoal  and  oxygen  abound 
in  all  vegetable  matters,  it  becomes  at  the  same  time 
converted  into  a  carbonate  of  lime.  Mild  lime,  pow- 
dered limestone,  marls,  or  chalks,  have  no  action  of 
this  kind  upon  vegetable  matter;  by  their  action  they 
prevent  the  too  rapid  decomposition  of  substances 
already  dissolved,  but  they  have  no  tendency  to  form 
soluble  matters.  It  is  obvious,  from  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  operation  of  quick-lime,  and  marl  or 
chalk,  depends  upon  principles  altogether  different. 
Quick-lime,  on  being  applied  to  land,  tends  to  bring 
any  hard  vegetable  matter  that  it  contains  into  a  state 
of  more  rapid  decomposition  and  solution,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  a  proper  food  for  plants.  Chalk  and  marl,  or 
carbonate  of  lime,  will  only  improve  the  texture  of  tho 
soil,  or  its  relation  to  absorption;  it  acts  merely  as  ono 
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•f  i*t  mthkj  inmditnU.  Quick-lint,  whm  It  bMomat 
mild,  opantM  at  the  ttaa*  miuinw  m  chalk;  bul  in  ihs 
act  of  b«oomiu|g  milil,  it  prtDWM  lolubla  out  uf  Inaolublti 
in»tt«r.  The  Milutitm  uf  the  quMllon,  wiMtktr  quick- 
Urn*  ouf(ttt  to  b«  »ppli«a  to  »  (oil,  dtpciKti  upon  th« 
quMtil/  of  inart  raipUbl*  mittUn  tiMt  .(  cont*liii. 
Tlw  lolution  of  th«  quMtion,  whuthw  iumI,  mild  lime, 
or  powdered  limeatone,  ouxkt  to  be  applied,  itofMudt 
upon  the  quMitity  uf  cnlcftrcoui  nmtl«r  already  in  the 
toil.  All  will  are  improved  by  mild  line,  and  ulti- 
mately bv  quiok-lime,  which  io  uu(  uft'errutco  «ith 
Midt,  and  wudi  more  than  cUy».' 

Let  UN  now  proceed  to  the  practical  anplication  of 
thii  valuable  itlmulant,  commencing  with  it*  um  in 
the  reclaiming  of  waete  landi.  If  mooriih  or  waste  ioll 
if  much  iufeited  with  the  teiiucluui  roott  of  ruihei, 
heathi,  and  other  weedi  which  retitt  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  harrow,  and  yield  ilowly  to  nulrefactioii, 
the  belt  mode  ii  to  till  the  gruunJ,  and  allow  it  to  lie 
iu  thii  itato  fur  twelve  or  oijrhteeu  montbi,  or  even 
two  yean,  before  applying  the  lime.  It  ii  then  gene- 
rally applied  in  autumn,  and  tilled  in  ai  loon  ai  poi- 
lible;  but  if  not  immediately  tilled  in,  the  loil  with  the 
lime  ou  it  ihould  be  harrowed,  lo  that  iti  decompoi- 
iug  eflecti  may  act  ui  powerfully  oi  pouible  upon  the 
vegetable  matter.  After  theio  operation!,  the  land  ii 
Mwn  two  lucceiiivo  yean  with  oati,  without  any  fal- 
lowing; and  along  with  the  lecoud  crop  of  oati,  lome 
penoni  low  it  out  in  graii  leedi  fur  paatuie.  Othen, 
after  the  fint  or  lecond  crop  of  oati,  givo  the  land  a 
summer  fallow  for  one  leaion,  or  a  green  crop  with 
manure.  On  the  following  looion  another  crop  of  oati 
ia  taken,  along  with  which  graii  leedi  are  sown,  and  in 
thii  Itato  it  II  committed  to  panture.  In  lome  caaoi, 
after  tillage,  the  loil  ii  allowed  t<>  lie  for  ono,  two,  or 
more  yean,  according  to  iti  nature,  after  which  it  is 
reduced  to  %  complete  itate  of  pulverisation  by  a  well- 
wrought  naked  summer  fallow.  On  the  spring  following 
it  ii  limed,  and  the  lime  is  well  harrowed  in  along 
with  erais  seeds  alone,  and  in  the  following  season  the 
land  Is  committed  to  pastuix-.  This,  however,  ii  a  very 
expensive  mode,  and  cannut  be  recommended  to  tenants 
whose  lease  is  of  a  moderate  length.  It  is  decidedly 
the  most  enriching  mode  of  laying  down  waste  land 
with  lime  only  for  pasturage,  oi  the  energy  which  the 
lime  communicates  to  the  soil  is  not  intermediately 
exhausted  by  grain  crops. 

It  will  now  be  observed  that  lime  ii  a  most  important 
engine  of  improvement  for  woite  lands;  for  it  decom- 
poses and  brmgs  into  active  use  the  inert  vegetable 
matter,  and  also  serves  as  an  elementary  earth  for  the 
growth  of  plants.  For  peat  lands,  after  being  drained, 
and  generally  all  rough  lands  reclaimed  from  a  state 
of  nature,  lime  is  invaluable,  and  equally  so  for  either 
tillage  or  pasture.  In  connection  with  turnip  hus- 
bandry, it  has  been  the  grand  reclaimer  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  will  effect  similar  ends  in  any  district 
of  country  not  possessing  a  sharp  and  active  soil ;  in 
such  places  it  is  not  required,  and  its  application  may 
do  harm.  Laid  ou  merely  as  a  top-dressing — that  is> 
thinly  powdered  over  the  land — lime  is  found  to  have 
very  extraordinary  effects;  producing  a  beautiful  close 
■ward  of  white  clover,  daisies,  and  nutritious  meadow 
grasses,  where  formerly  nothing  but  heath  or  the  coarsest 
herbage  prevailed. 

From  the  result  of  experiments  in  many  different 
situations,  it  seems  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  waste  lands  within  reach  of  lime  have  them- 
selves to  blame  for  the  grounds  continuing  in  sterility. 
Their  complete  melioration,  however,  is  not  to  be 
expected  at  once ;  but  upon  proper  arrangements  being 
entered  into  between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants, 
a  great  proportion  of  the  high  pastoral  grounds,  now 
lying  in  a  state  of  waste,  might  by  these  means  be 
progressively  improved. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  wish  of  farmen  to  use  lime 
nther  in  tillage  than  by  top-dressing,  which  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  lime,  when  used  in  tillage,  con- 
Joined  with  OTOr-cropping,  erentually  exhaustu  tke  soil; 


whereas,  by  anplylnff  it  in  top-dresslnK,  It  will  pror« 
highly  beneflousi.    Therefort,  in  a  climate  rising  six 
hundrs«l  fast  above  the  level  of  ths  sea,  top-dressing 
Is  the  most  effectual  way  in  which  Urns  can  M  applied 
tor  improving  barren  pasture -grouiidi.    The  laud  Ii 
iiSTsr  in  this  way  exhausted  by  any  species  of  crop< 
ping;  it  is  put  iu  %  slAte  uf  being  benefited  by  the  dung 
uf  the  animali  grasiiig  upon  it :  aud  by  due  attention 
being  paid  to  keeping  the  land  free  from  wotuesi,  by 
draining,  it  will  M  prugresiively  fertilised.      In  th« 
application  of  lime.  It  is  a  rule  which  should  iuvariabl/ 
be  attended  to,  always  to  givo  abundance,  aud  In  A 
newly  slaked  cunditiun,  in  order  that  it  may  have  ila 
full  effect.     If  slaked  a  considerable  length  of  tlm* 
before  it  li  applied,  it  doei  nut  act  lo  powerfully  either 
in  reducing  the  natural  herbage  or  neulraliilns  ths 
acidi,  as  when  api>lied  In  a  hot  powdery  state.    There 
are  very  thin  mourish  soils,  however,  where  lime  by 
itself  will  nut  improve  the  herbage,  these  re<iulring  a 
nourishing  before  a  itinmlatiug  manure  ;  and  ou  luoh 
lands  a  dressing  of  good  earth  will  be  found  to  havo 
the  same  effects  as  lime  has  on  a  strong  soil.    Top> 
dressing  with  clay  or  sand  may  also  be  p*jrformed  with 
advantage  in  moiiy  moorish  tracts  where  lime  cannot 
eaiilv  be  obtained.     These  earthy  materials  have  a 
wonderful  effect  in  improving  the  pasturage  ;  they  en- 
tirely destroy  the  growth  uf  moss  plants;  and  if  applied 
to  the  dc'   '    <^  ou  'I'ch  or  so,  will  genv:rttte  a  swest 
lier**-  ',  ■       ■   '      tli    ground  capable  of  being  ben** 
iti'  ■  's  of  the  animals  it  supports. 


IHKlaATlON. 

iiius  can  be  reclaimed  only  by  drain* 


■NVliio  I 
ing,  othera,  wliich  are  naturally  dry,  may  l>e  rendered 
eciually  serviceable  oy  artificial  water.  Irrigation,  as 
this  process  is  termed,  ii  of  great  antiquity,  eipecially 
in  tropical  countries,  and  leerai  to  have  been  practiied 
from  the  earliest  pcriodi  of  their  history.  In  Kgypt, 
thu  periodic  overflowings  of  the  Nile  rendered  the  sandy 
desert  a  land  of  plenty;  and  in  ancient  Penia,  Cevlon, 
and  the  East  generally,  the  superintendence  of  t.'ia 
dams  and  water-courses  was  one  of  the  most  Important 
offices  in  the  state.  In  Lombardy,  the  beat  irrigated 
country  iu  Europe,  it  has  converted  a  land  of  stag- 
nant manhes  Into  meadows  of  exuberant  fertility  ; 
and  in  the  arid  region  of  Peru  it  would  be  impossible 
to  reap  a  single  average  harvest  without  such  an  anpli- 
cation. In  our  orn  country,  irrigation  has  as  yet  been 
attempted  upon  a  comparatively  limited  scale  ;  but 
where  experiments  have  been  judiciously  made,  they 
have  alwavs  been  attended  with  success.  Though  gene- 
rally applied  to  dry  grounds,  it  may  happen  that  lands 
naturally  niarahy  are  as  much  the  better  for  irrigation 
as  dry  deserts;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  lands  must  in 
the  first  place  be  drained.  This  leads  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  principle  of  irrigation. 

When  water  lies  in  or  upon  the  land,  it  stagnates, 
and  produces  a  marsh,  which  is  alike  insalubrious  and 
unproductive.  The  extensive  Pontine  marshes  in  ths 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  present  a  remarkable  example 
of  both  these  conditions.  In  order  that  water  may  not 
be  injurious,  it  must  be  kept  flowing,  always  running 
amongst  and  from  the  blades  of  herbage.  Regarding 
the  theory  of  irrigation,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  says, 
'  Water  is  absolutely  essential  to  vegetation;  and  when 
land  has  been  covered  with  water  m  the  winter,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  spring,  the  moisture,  which  has  pene- 
trated deep  into  the  soil,  and  even  the  subsoil,  becomes 
a  sort  of  nourishment  to  the  roots  of  plants  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  prevents  those  bad  effects  which  often  happen 
in  lands  in  their  natural  state,  from  a  long  continuance 
of  dry  weather.  When  the  water  used  in  irrigation 
has  flowed  over  a  calcareous  country,  it  is  generally 
found  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  in  this 
state  it  tends  in  many  instances  to  ameliorate  the 
soil.  Common  river  water,  also,  generally  contains  a 
certain  portion  of  orgauisable  matter,  which  is  much 
greater  after  rains  than  at  other  times,  and  which  exists 
in  the  largest  quantity  when  the  stream  rises  in  a  cul- 
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iirAt^d  eountry.  &▼&»  in  euet  when  the  water  used 
fbr  flbodlQg  IB  pare,  and  free  from  animal  tuid  v^etable 
■ubitancefl,  it  acta  by  eauiing  the  mora  equable  difiliaion 
of  nutritive  matter  existing  in  the  land;  and  iu  Terjr 
oold  leoaons,  it  preaerres  the  tender  roots  and  leares  of 
the  graM  fWtm  being  injured  by  frost.  In  general,  those 
waters  which  breed  the  best  fish  are  the  best  fitted  for 
watering  meadows;  but  most  of  the  benefits  of  irriga- 
tion maybe  derived  from  any  kind  of  water.  It  is, 
hewerer,  a  general  principle,  that  waters  containing 
ferruginous  impregnations,  though  possessed  of  fer- 
tilising effects  when  applied  to  a  calcareous  soil,  are 
ii\juriouB  to  soils  that  do  not  effervesce  with  acids;  and 
that  calcareous  waters,  which  are  known  by  tiie  earthy 
deposit  thev  afford  when  boiled,  are  of  moat  use  on 
■ilioeous  soils,  or  other  soils  containing  no  remarkable 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime.'  Whatever  be  the 
actual  proiwrties  communicated  by  the  water,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  general  effect  of  meadow  irrigation  is 
greatly  to  increase  the  quantity  of  natural  herbage,  and 
lender  it  more  sweet  and  nourishing  for  cattle. 

In  order  tc  irrigate  a  Held,  there  must  be  a  difierence 
of  levels,  the  water  being  made  to  run  in  a  main  chan- 
nel along  the  hi^est  side,  and  thence  sending  small 
Hlla  all  over  the  lower  parts  of  the  ground.  The  prin- 
(..^ifle  of  a^jastment  is  by  sluices.  When  the  slope  is 
considerable,  the  water  requires  to  be  sent  diagonally 
acroM  the  field,  and  being  catched  iu  mains  at  inter- 
vals, is  again  distributed,  if  need  be,  in  new  directions. 
This  is  called  catchwork  irrigation,  and  on  favourable 
aituations  may  be  executed  so  low  sometimes  as  ten 
shillings  an  acre.  The  following  observations  on  the 
ralject  occur  in  Stephens's  Practical  Irrigator  and 
Ihrainer: — *  In  the  formation  of  an  irrigated  meadow, 
there  are  two  rules  of  the  greatest  weight:  one  is,  that 
no  part  of  the  works  be  made  on  a  dead  level;  and  the 
Other,  that  every  drop  of  water  be  kept  in  constant 
motion;  but  to  give  exact  directions  for  the  formation, 
is  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  man  ;  for  no  two  pieces  of 
land  are  precisely  alike,  which  renders  it  impossible  for 
the  irrigator  to  follow  the  same  plan  in  one  field  that 
he  has  done  in  another.  Each  meadow,  therefore, 
nquires  a  different  design,  the  construction  to  be 
Taried  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  water.  Inclined  planes  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation;  and 
the  benefit  of  irrigation  depends  so  much  upou  the 
good  management  and  patient  perseverance  of  those 
who  have  the  superintendence  of  it,  .that  I  do  not 
wonder  it  has  so  often  proved  unsucceiaful.  However 
simple  the  construction  of  a  water  mMdow  may  ap- 
pMu:  to  be  on  a  superficial  view,  those  who  enter 
minutely  into  the  detail  will  find  it  much  more  difii- 
Cttlt  than  is  commonly  imagined.  It  is  not  an  eas^ 
task  to  give  an  imgular  surface  the  equal  slope  requi- 
site for  the  overflowing  of  water.  It  is  very  necessary 
for  the  irrigator  to  have  Just  ideas  of  levels ;  a  know- 
ledge of  superfidal  forms  will  not  be  suificient.  Few 
people  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  irrigation,  and 
the  regularity  of  form  which  the  adjustment  of  water 
requires,  have  any  idea  of  the  expense  of  modelling  the 
surface  of  a  field.  Where  land  is  very  uneven,  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  break  it  up  with  the  plough, 
and  take  a  crop  of  oats  before  the  formation ;  by  which 
means  the  land  can  be  properly  cleaned  and  pulverised 
before  levelling  it  into  form  with  the  levelling  plough 
and  spade  the  following  year — an  operation  whicn  mav 
be  executed  at  half  the  expense  of  doing  the  whole  with 
the  spade  and  wheelbarrow.  But  there  is  one  advan- 
tage by  doing  the  whole  work  with  spade  and  barrow, 
especially  where  the  turf  is  strong,  which  is,  that  the 
water  can  be  applied  as  soon  as  tue  beds  are  formed ; 
but  by  breaking  np,  and  taking  a  crop  of  oats,  it  will 
nquira  two  or  three  years  after  the  gross  seeds  are 
•own  before  the  water  can  be  used,  whidi  some  proprie- 
tors think  too  long  to  wait,  therefore  will  rather  be  at 
an  additional  expense  to  have  the  turf  lifted  and  laid 
down  agiiin;  by  so  doing,  the  whole  operations  may  be 
performed  in  one  season.     The  grass  seeds  geueially 


used  fbr  ^yiftg  down  laad  for  water  meadow  are,  rnntA 
grass;  erested  aogstail,  soft  meado^  Maasttongh^statkad' 
meadow  graes,  foxtail,  florin  gn»(i^hmli»*U)limfiiro)^ 
which  last  is  one  of  the  prevailing  'sraases' In  all  good 
meadows;  and  the  best  way  of  plantmg  itis<t»catdie 
whole  into  short  pieces,  the  same  way  as  cutting  straw 
into  chaff,  and  sow  it  with  other  seeds.  It  »  not  always 
that  those  grasses  give  a  good  crop  the  first  year ; 
therefore,  to  obviate  this  evil,  some  perennial  ry«-gras» 
seed  should  be  sown  along  with  the  others,  to  pn^ttoe 
a  crop  of  hay  before  the  watering  commence.'    ' 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  irrigation  of  any 
meadow  is  not  to  be  incessant.  There  ara  times  when 
the  water  must  be  altogether  turned  off,  and  the  ground 
left  to  dry;  it  is  at  these  times  that  the  herbage  is  to  be 
cut  and  removed.  In  large  meadows,  it  is  customary 
to  turn  off  the  water  from  different  parts  at  different 
times,  by  which  a  constant  succession  of  crops  is  ob-^ 
tained.  Speaking  on  this  part  of  the  management,  the 
same  authority  observes: — '  One  of  the  greatest  defects 
in  the  management  of  irrigated  meadows  in  this  country 
is  the  not  paying  proper  attention  to  freeing  the  ground 
from  subterraneous  and  stagnant  water;  for  experience 
shows  that,  wherever  there  is  too  much  moisture  be- 
neath the  surface,  or  if  the  water  lodges  too  long  upon 
it,  the  crop  will  always  be  coarse  and  scanty.  Another 
great  error  generally  committed  is,  allowing  the  water 
to  run  too  long  at  a  time,  without  properly  drying  the 
ground.  I  know  some  instances  in  this  neighbourhood 
where  the  ground  is  not  attempted  to  be  dried  from  thei 
time  the  water  is  put  on  the  meadows,  in  the  autumn, 
till  eight  or  ten  days  before  the  cutting  of  the  hay;  the 
cuiisequence  is,  that  the  grasK  is  of  the  coarsest  quality, 
and  the  ground  has  become  so  very  boggy,  that  the 
whole  crop  of  grass  is  obliged  to  1^  carried  by  people 
to  some  other  place  to  be  made  into  hay.  Another  in- 
convenience arises  from  bad  management,  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  is  too  prevalent  in  this  country — that  is, 
permitting  the  grass  to  stand  too  long  before  cutting; 
the  consequence  is,  coarse  hay,  badly  made,  and  in  many 
instances  half  rotten  before  being  put  into  the  stack; 
and,  moreover,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the 
aftermath  is  entirely  lost;  so  that  the  proprietor  haa 
not  received  half  the  value  from  his  meadow  which  he 
might  have  received,  if  the  hay  had  been  made  at 
the  proper  season. 

The  first  operation  of  the  irrigator  Is  to  adjust  the 
water  in  the  conductor,  or  if  the  meadow  is  in  more 
parts  than  one,  the  water  in  each  conductor  must  be 
first  regulated ;  then  he  commences  anew  by  regulating 
the  stops  in  the  first  feeder;  but  should  there  not  be 
sufficient  water  in  the  feeder,  a  little  more  must  be  let 
in,  by  making  the  aperture  wider  or  deeper,  till  the 
water  flows  regularly  over  the  sides  from  one  end  to 
the  other;  from  the  first  'he  proceeds  to  the  second 
feeder,  and  so  on,  until  the  water  in  all  the  feeders  is 
adjusted.  Let  the  beds  of  a  water-meadow  be  ever  so 
well  formed,  yet  by  some  places  sinking  more  than 
others,  or  by  the  ice  raising  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
although  the  water  along  the  banks  of  the  feeders  have 
been  ever  so  nicely  adjusted,  it  often  happens  that  there 
may  be  some  places  beWeen  the  feeders  and  drains 
with  too  little  water,  when  it  will  be  advisable  for  the 
minnger  to  make  a  third  round,  rodiessing  inequalities 
of  the  surface,  so  as  to  give  every  spot  an  indi  deep  of 
water.  Every  part  of  the  works  being  regulated,  the 
water  should  be  allowed  to  run  through  the  whole  of 
October,  November,  December,  and  January,  from  fif. 
leen  to  twenty  days  at  a  time,  without  intermission. 
At  the  expiration  of  these  periods,  the  ground  should 
be  made  completely  dry  for  five  or  six  uys,  to  give  it 
air;  for  thera  are  few  species  of  grasses,  which  form  the 
most  nutritious  part  of  the  herbage  of  water  meadows, 
that  will  long  exist  under  an  entire  immersion  of 
water.  Moreover,  if  the  frost  should  be  severe,  and 
the  water  begin  to  freeze,  the  watering  must  be  discon- 
tinued, otherwise  the  whole  surface  will  become  one 
sheet  of  ice;  and  wherever  the  ice  takes  hold  of  the 
ground,  it  will  undoubtedly  draw  it  into  heaps,  which 
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!■  vwjr .  injarioHB  to  ih*  plants.  Th«  objaot  of  thii 
ourlf  pn|>iimtion,9f  th«  oiMdowa  ia  to  take  advuita^ 
of  tna  autumnal  flood v  which  bring  along  with  them  a 
variety  of  putieicent  matt«r,  which  is  found  ytry  en> 
riehing  to  land.'  At  the  most  cooTCnient  period  of  the 
3war,  the  various  channels  will  ie()uiro  to  be  cleaned 
•ut,  and  the  sluices  and  works  repaired. 

It  is  not,  however,  dry  pasture  landa  and  meadows 
alone  that  may  be  improved  by  irrigation ;  even  bogs 
and  morasses  may  be  totally  altered  in  their  constitu- 
tion by  the  same  process,  .^ter  drainage,  the  vegetable 
soil  of  these  morasses  is  loose  and  pulverulent,  and  wants 
consistency  and  the  necessaiy  admixture  of  other  earths 
to  render  it  fertile.  If,  therefore,  such  a  drained  moss 
lies  in  the  vicinity  of  a  river,  whose  waters  can  be 
allowed  to  overflow  it  at  pleasure,  the  rich  silt  of  these 
waters  will  not  only  give  a  temporary  fertility,  but  in 
time  add  a  new  8i\  erstratum  of  the  most  productive 
mil.  It  is  by  this  double  process  of  adding  new  com- 
pounds, and  facilitating  the  decay  of  the  humus  already 
existing,  that  moss-irrigation  bec<»nes  so  advantageous 
where  tliere  are  facilities  for  its  execution. 

PEOTECIION  OF  RIVER  BANKS — WABFINO. 

Much  valuable  land  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  rivulets 
is  often  laid  waste  by  the  encroachments  of  floods.  A 
few  words  on  this  important  subject  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary :—  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  in  natural 
science,  that  water  is  irresistible,  and  therefore  it  must 
not  be  resisted — it  must  be  humoured.  All  windings 
in  streams  are  caused  by  resistance.  The  water,  in 
rushing  onward,  dashes  against  a  projecting  stone  or 
hard  part  on  one  of  its  banks;  this  sends  it  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  it  strikes  against  whatever  obstacle 
is  presented.  This  process  of  interruption  soon  causes 
a  mouldering  of  the  banks  in  opposite  directions,  so  that 
at  length  the  water  runs  in  a  zig-zag  or  serpentine 
course.  All  this  might  have  been  avoided  by  allowing 
the  water  a  perfectly  free  course. 

The  damage  done  to  lands  by  flooding  has  led  to 
numerous  experiments  for  keeping  the  water  in  its 
channel,  but  seldom  with  any  degree  of  success ;  be- 
cause the  attempts  have  been  to  nem  in  the  current 
by  sheer  force.  In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  out  tides  or  high  floods  from  lands,  the  only  secure 
method  consists  in  giving  the  banks  such  a  slope,  that 
they  will  present  no  resistance  whatever,  but  allow  the 
water  to  rise  and  subside  with  equal  -^ase  and  tran- 
quillity. As  a  general  truth,  the  greater  the  slope,  the 
better ;  and  it  should  never  be  less  than  a  foot  and  a 
half  for  every  foot  in  the  height.  Employ  no  stones 
or  stakes,  or  anything  else,  for  the  current  to  catch 
upon  ;  but  cover  the  slopes  with  smooth  turf,  at  a  sea- 
son which  will  allow  of  its  growth  before  the  floods  set 
in.  If  any  patches  get  broken,  let  them  be  annually 
mended.  To  keep  out  high  floods,  the  banks  must  be 
made  correspondingly  high.  Artificial  embankments, 
in  a  flat  country,  should  assume  the  form  of  a  long 
mound,  sloping  gradually  on  both  sides. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  utility  of  this  simple  and 
unespensive  mode  of  protecting  river  banks,  instances 
of  damage  are  constantly  occurring  from  projects  of  an 
opposite  kind.  Mr  Stephens  mentions  the  following  as 
one  of  many  within  his  Knowledge : — '  An  embankment 
was  thrown  round  the  small  island  Mugdrum,  in  the 
river  Tay,  to  protect  the  land  from  being  overflowed 
by  the  tide ;  but  it  was  made  so  steep,  that  the  first 
spring  tides  levelled  the  greater  part  of  it  to  the  ground. 
A  second  attempt  was  made,  with  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  a  stone  wall  facing  the  water,  which  shared 
the  same  fate  with  the  former  bank.  Since  these 
failures,  a  third  embankment  has  been  erected  with 
nothing  but  the  natural  soil  of  the  land,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  thin  turf.  The  length  of  the  present 
slope  next  the  sea  is  five  times  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  bank,  and  the  inner  slope  three  times ; 
the  water  meeting  no  resistance,  rolls  down  the  long 
■iepe  without  doing  any  injury.'  To  prevent  high  tides 
itBd  fireshsts  from  entering  the  crow  dnins  «ud  ditchM, 


and  thus  flooding  the  reclaimed  landi  it  is  often  found 
neooMaiy  to  fit  all  watar-ooursee  passing  through  the 
embankments  with  sluices  and  salf-aoting  valves ;  aud 
where  the  new  land  is  exceedingly  flat  and  low,  even 
■team-power  ia  sometimes  indispensaUe  i;  cany  (^  the 
rtagnant  waters.  In  every  case,  tb«se  expensive  ad- 
juncts must  be  r^{ulated  either  by  the  immediate  oir 
prospective  value  of  the  newly-acquired  ground.  We 
refer  to  Mr  Stephens's  useful  treatise  (Blackwood,  Edin> 
burgh)  for  further  information  on  this  subject,  as  wtl} 
as  on  irrigation  and  draining.  , 

In  connection  with  the  protection  of  river  bankib  we 
may  say  a  few  words  on  the  method  of  gaining  un4 
from  rivers  and  tidal  estuaries.  This  may  be  done  if 
the  river  appears  to  straggle  over  an  unnecessarily 
wide  space,  and  brings  down  quantities  of  mud  so  as 
to  produce  impediments  to  navigation.  The  process 
usually  followcKl  with  most  advantage  is  that  otvarp. 
img,  which  consists  in  running  out  at  intervals  short 
rows  of  stakes,  matted  with  twigs,  calculated  to  catch 
the  confluent  pai tides  of  mud,  but  to  allow  the  water 
to  pass  through.  A  sediment  is  thus  gradually  formed 
between  the  rows;  in  time,  it  rises  above  the  water, 
and  ultimately  forms  a  green  productive  surface. 
When  the  water  is  afiected  by  the  tides,  a  row  of  loose 
stones  laid  between  high  and  low  water  mark  will 
similarly  catch  mud  and  sand,  and  while  forming  new 
land,  will,  by  narrowing  the  channel,  give  greater 
impetus  to  the  stream,  and  help  to  deepen  its  bed. 
When  done  on  a  great  scale,  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
scooped  by  mechanism,  and  the  rubbish  brought  up 
may  afterwards  assist  in  elevating  the  newly-formed 
banks.  In  point  of  justice  to  all  parties,  any  of  these 
processes  of  river-bank  improvement  should  be  done 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  at  the  same  time ;  for  if 
effected  only  on  one  side,  the  water  may  be  driven  to 
the  opposite  shore,  to  the  serious  damage  of  the  land 
in  that  quarter. 

SPADE  HUSBANDRY. 

The  reclaiming  and  culture 
of  small   pieces  of  land  by 
means  of  the  spade  and  other 
instruments  of  manual  labour, 
is   usually    spoken    of  under 
the  name  of  spade  husbandry; 
but  is  also  sometimes  called 
cottage -farming,  or  field -gar- 
dening— the  operations  of  the 
r~  cttlturut  bearing  an  intimate 
resemblance  to  those   applied 
in  ordinary  kinds  of  gardening. 
The  apparatus  supposed  to  be  employed  by.  the  cottage 
farmer  is  simple  and  unexpensive.    It  consists  of  two 
or  three  spades  of  different  sizes,  a  pickaxe,  three- 
pronged  digging-fork,  hoes,  R^ke,  light  harrow  which  he 
can  draw,  scythe,  reaping-hooks,  hay-forks,  flail,  wheel- 
barrow, &c.  according  to  means.    It  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  cottage  farmer  to  be  able  to  sharpen  or 
mend  his  tools,  and  for  this  purpose  he  should  have  a 
grinding-stone  and  small  forge,  also  some  carpenters' 
tools.    No  horse  or  paid  servant  is  kept.    All  the  work 
is  done  by  the  manual  labour  of  the  fanner  and  his 
family.    The  only  live  stock  is  a  cow  or  cows,  pigs,  and 
poultry.     The  homestead  consists  of  a  cottage  with 
several  apartments — a  cow-house,  pigsty,  and  bam. 
The  size  of  the  farm  is  supposed  to  vary  from  four  to 
six  or  eight  acres,  and  to  be  laid  out  in  six  or  eight 
distinct  field-plots,  properly  fenced. 

Trenching. 

The  basis  of  cottage-farmmg  is  deep  trenching  with 
the  spade;  but  before  regular  trenching  can  commcooe, 
the  land,  if  in  a  rough  state,  must  be  oleased  and 
drained.  We  have  already  shown  how  these  prelimi> 
nary  operations  are  performed  on  a  large  soale,  and 
they  may  very  easily  be  modified  for  manual  labouK. 
Suppose  the  patch  ol  land  is  part  of  »  moss,  dig  open 
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dmidi  totind  U  to  draw  off  the  wstw}  MarUy  th« 
larface  with  the  ipiido,  and  bum  the  he»pa  of  turf; 
Matter  the  aihes  on  the  land  along  with  any  landj 
material  or  lime  which  can  be  procured,  and  then 
delre  all  ftom  one  end  to  the  other.  This  proceis  will 
cauM  a  large  portion  of  the  moatj  fibre  to  decay,  and 
the  expoiure  to  the  atmoiphere  and  draining  will  be 
found  to  meliorate  the  Boil.  In  twelve  monthi,  the 
fJMW  of  the  land  will  be  more  like  earth  and  lees  like 
peat  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  delving. 

If  the  land  be  choked  with  stones  or  roots,  all  these 
incumbrances  should  be  removed  to  the  depth  to  which 
you  design  your  trenching  should  go;  and  the  sooner 
you  get  rid  of  them  the  better.  The  whole  ground 
•hould  be  free  of  everything  which  can  present  the 
■lightest  impediment  to  the  i^ade.  Where  sub-drain- 
ing is  required,  the  stones  may  be  employed  to  lay  in 
the  drains.  With  respect  to  the  first  crops  taken  from 
the  delved  field,  it  will  depend  on  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  ground  and  other  circumstances.  If  the  land  be 
comparatively  dry  and  fertile — as,  for  instance,  the 
fiirest  land  of  North  America — a  good  meliorating  and 
opening  crop  is  potatoes;  but  in  the  case  of  poorer  soils, 
manuring  will  be  required,  and  the  first  crop  may  be 
grass.  If  the  land  can  be  conveniently  partitioned  into 
separate  fields,  a  different  crop  may  be  taken  from 
each,  thus  commencing  a  regular  rotation.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  upper  layer  of  earth  is  meliorated  and  ex- 
hausted, it  will  be  necessary  to  go  the  deeper  down. 
On  large  farms,  certain  fields  nre  occasionally  left  fal- 
low— that  is,  doing  nothing,  unless  it  be  gathering  what 
strength  can  be  procured  from  the  atmosphere.    (See 

L489.)  In  cottage-farming,  this  practice  must  be  un- 
own.  Instead  of  trying  to  recruit  the  land  by  giving 
it  a  rest,  you  must  recruit  it  by  tuniing  up  the  layer  of 
mould  immediately  below  that  which  has  been  a^ord- 
ing  nourishment  to  your  crops.  This  stratum,  which 
we  shall  call  layer  No.  2,  extends  from  nine  to  eighteen 
inches  below  the  surface,  supposing  you  to  have  been 
employing  a  nine  or  ten-inch  spade.  It  is,  generally 
speaking,  neither  soil  nor  subsoil,  but  partakes  of  the 
qualities  of  both ;  and  after  two  or  three  years'  crop- 
ping, will  be  found  to  have  imbibed  a  share  of  the 
manure  delved  in  for  the  crops.  The  art,  then,  con- 
rists  of  raising  up  this  layer  No.  2,  and  turning  down 
No.  1  in  its  stead.  By  doing  go,  perhaps  manuring 
may  be  omitted  for  a  year,  and  at  anyrate  a  light 
manuring  will  suffice. 

In  some  districts  the  depth  of  available  soil  may  not 
be  BO  much  as  eighteen  inches,  the  layer  beneath  being 
rock  or  chalk,  in  which  case  the  stirring  of  the  soil 
cannot  be  carried  deeper,  unless  at  an  immense  cost  of 
labour;  but  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  soil 
rests  on  a  till  of  a  hardish  clayey  substance,  usually 
called  subsoil ;  and  this,  which  we  may  call  layer 
No.  3,  must  be  stirred  and  gradf!iny  brought  up  in  aid 
of  the  upper  soUs.  As  mcntionol  under  the  head  iSii6- 
toil-Phuffhing,  the  proper  method  of  nourishment  con- 
sists of  first  stirring  or  breaking  up  the  hard  subsoil. 
Get  down  to  it,  and  go  ever  it  with  a  pickaxe.  Next 
year  it  may  be  iucoiporated  with  layer  No.  2,  and  in 
two  or  three  'j  ears  the  whole  three  layers  may  be  indis- 
criminately mingled  or  made  to  change  places.  Such 
is  the  principle  of  trenching,  by  which  tlirce  layers  of 
•oil  are  alternately,  or  at  proper  iittervals,  compelled 
to  do  duty;  and  thus  a  farm  of  six  acres,  by  being,  as 
it  were,  three  storey  de<;p,  is  practically  as  extensive  as 
one  of  eighteen  acres,  but  one  storey  deep.  When  we 
add,  that  while  the  plough  leaves  lumps  of  earth 
unbroken,  and  comparatively  useless  to  the  crop,  the 
spade  dashes  and  pulverises  the  whole  soil,  bringing  all 
into  effective  play  on  the  roots,  the  value  of  spade  over 
plough  husbandry  will  be  at  once  apparent.  Another 
important  advantage  of  deep-trenching  with  the  spade, 
ii  the  turning  down  and  destroying  the  larvae  of  insects 
and  seeds  of  weeds  which  may  be  about  the  surface ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  crops  of  trenched 
ground  are  always  remarkably  fi-ee  of  these  nuisances. 
The  prooMt  of  trenching  to  afibct  these  importuit 
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adrantagM  !■  no  doubt  rery  toilsome;  this,  indeed,  it  * 
fact  not  to  be  ouaiiealed;  but  without  almost  constant 
labour,  ani*  labour  in  which  a  pleasur*  is  taken,  nt. 
tage-fanntng  will  generally  come  to  nought ;  an  he 
who  is  disinclined  to  undergo  the  trouble,  should  not 
commence  the  undertaking.  To  render  the  work  as 
easy  as  possible,  it  should  be  strictly  methodic,  and  bit 
by  bit,  and  always  the  more  the  ground  is  tilled,  the 
less  difficult  will  the  trenchinc  be. 

Trenching,  either  for  gardenmg  or  fanning,  is  usually 
performed  as  follows: — Mark  off  the  field  in  strips  of 
two  feet  in  width,  as  in  the  annexed  diagram.  Com' 
mence  at  x  and  y  at  top  of  the  field,  and  take  from  each 


Top  of  the  Fidd. 


B 


Bottom  of  the  Field. 

the  top  layer,  which  wheel  across  to  a  and  6,  beyond 
the  top  of  the  strip  H.  Then  dig  out  the  lower  layer  or 
subsoil  from  x,  and  wheel  it  away  to  a  separate  heap 
near  where  you  have  laid  the  top  earth.  The  patch  x 
being  now  empty,  fill  it  two-thirds,  first  with  layer 
No.  2,  and  next  with  layer  No.  8  of  y,  and  cover  it  with 
layer  No.  1,  or  top  earth  of  z.  Thus  go  on  wheeling 
and  shifting  till  you  come  to  the  bottom  of  A.  You 
now  turn  and  trench  upwards  the  strip  B  in  the  name 
manner;  trench  down  C  and  up  D,  and  so  on  till  you 
have  in  every  patch  laid  a  layer  No.  2  undermost,  and 
a  layer  ;so.  3  above  it.  The  overplus,  wheeled  aside, 
will  fill  up  the  strip  H.  You  may  vary  th^  process  in 
many  different  ways ;  and  if  you  think  proper,  place 
layer  No.  2  uppermost,  and  layer  No.  1  in  the  centre; 
but  all  this  must  be  left  to  your  own  ingenuity,  and 
your  ideas  of  what  will  be  best  on  the  occasion.  As  a 
further  means  of  melioration,  some  trenchers  stir  the 
bottom  of  each  strip  when  it  is  exposed  with  a  pick- 
axe, which  is  a  good  plan ;  for  the  more  the  subsoil  is 
loosened  and  prepared  for  being  brought  into  activity, 
the  more  fsrtile  will  the  fields  be. 

tieneral  Uonogement. 

Whether  the  land  of  a  cottage-farmer  be  part  of  a 
reclaimed  bog  or  waste,  or  a  section  of  fertile  soil,  or 
whether  it  be  his  own  property,  or  rented,  he  t>  ust 
necessarily  exert  unremitting  industry  not  only  in 
digging  and  trenching  hik  small  fields,  but  in  all  the 
ordinary  routine  of  manuring,  cropping,  and  in  attend- 
ing to  the  other  affairs  of  his  establishment.  To  pro- 
cure manure  in  sufiicient  abundance,  he  must  keep  one 
or  two  cows  and  a  pig,  and  into  a  pit  adjoining  the  cow- 
house all  the  solid  refuse,  including  all  that  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  dwelling-house,  must  be  removed.  The 
urine  iVom  the  cow-house  should  be  collected  in  another 
pit,  or  in  a  barrel  sunk  in  the  ground,  protected  from 
the  air.  This  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  liquid  for 
throwing  over  the  land,  to  excite  a  young  growing  crop. 
While  on  the  subject  of  manures,  it  cannot  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  that  most  surprising  results  have  been 
effected  in  agriculture  and  market-gardening  by  the 
use  of  night  soil.  In  some  foreign  countries,  where  this 
is  well  understood,  the  night  soil  is  carefully  saved,  and 
to  destroy  its  oflSmsive  effluvia,  ii  mixed  with  gj'psum 
or  Murth ;  for  a  few  shoTelifUl  of  earth  thrown  over  it 
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ihould  not 


at  o&M  MmovM  all  otfeniiveneM  in  this  respect,  besides 
being  otherwise  useful.  So  little  thought  and  trouble 
huTe  hitherto  been  taken  in  Britain  to  preserve  this 
material  for  manure,  that  for  the  use  of  enterprising 
agriculturists,  quantities  are  still  imported  £rom  France 
in  a  dried  and  prepared  condition. 

There  are  other  means  of  increasing  the  quantity  of 
manure.  From  every  piece  of  ground  a  quantity  of 
rubbish  may  be  collected — as  withered  leaves,  stalks, 
clippings  of  branches,  roots,  &c.  Improvident  persons 
bum  much  of  this  refuse,  li)ut  we  strongly  advise  the 
cottager  or  gardener  never  to  burn  anything,  except 
it  be  stumps  of  trees  or  pieces  of  branches  as  fuel.  Col- 
lect all  the  inferior  stuff  into  a  heap,  to  which  scrape 
or  carry  all  the  mire  that  can  be  gathered  from  the 

Eathways,  and  the  whole  will  make  a  compost  dung- 
ill  ;  a  pailful  of  cow  urine  thrown  occasionally  over 
the  heap  will  be  a  valuable  addition,  and  so  likewise 
will  be  a  shovelful  of  night  soil.  A  little  lime  will  hasten 
the  rotting  of  any  compost.  If  properly  managed,  in 
twelve  months  all  will  be  rotted,  and  then  begin  taking 
from  one  end  for  manure.  To  the  other  exti  amity  you 
may  keep  adding  new  matter  that  is  collected.  The 
treatment  of  the  ordinary  dung-pits  is  to  be  on  the  same 
plan.  Do  not  remove  the  manure  till  it  has  lain  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  decompose,  but  keep  taking 
from  one  that  is  ready  wh'le  another  is  collecting. 

If  a  rivulet  can  be  made  to  run  upon  a  meadow, 
as  previously  described  under  the  head  Irrigation,  the 
coi  tger  will  add  prodigiously  to  his  stc  k  of  grain, 
fodder,  and  hay.  From  a  single  acre,  well  irrigated, 
as  much  as  200  stones  of  sweet, nourishing  hay  may 
be  gathered  every  year,  besides  a  quantity  of  green 
stuff.  The  proper  saving  of  this  artificial  meadow  uuy 
requires  considerable  tact;  if  anyway  spoiled,  the  cattle 
will  probably  not  touch  it. 

In  the  scheme  of  working  a  cottage  farm,  '.t  should 
be  an  object  to  make  the  very  most  of  every  day  out 
of  doors,  when  the '  season  and  weather  permit,  and  to 
occupy  the  dead  of  winter  and  days  of  bad  weather  at 
work  in  the  bam  or  house.  There  is  always  some  im- 
plement or  gearing  to  make  or  mend  ;  and  where  the 
cottager  has  willows  and  straw  at  command,  field- 
baskets,  beehives,  and  the  like,  might  often  be  made 
either  for  his  own  use  or  for  sale.  The  Swiss  small 
farmers  do  much  by  working  at  some  handicraft  em- 
ployment, particularly  weaving  and  making  toys,  dur- 
ing those  seasons  when  prevented  from  labouring  out 
of  doors ;  and  in  many  instances  they  keep  one  mem- 
ber of  the  family  at  the  loom.  In  short,  none  must  be 
idle ;  the  grown-up  children,  when  not  at  school,  being 
made  useful  as  far  as  their  capacities  will  admit  of. 

It  is  calculated  that  an  active  spadesman  would  find 
little  difiiculty  in  bringing  half  an  acre  annually  into 
an  improved  state ;  for  as  eighty  rods  make  the  half 
acre,  and  there  being  313  working  days  in  the  year,  to 
accomplish  this  it  would  require  little  more  thou  a 
quarter  of  a  rod  to  be  trenched  daily,  wherear  a 
moderate  day's  work,  even  where  the  soil  is  stony  and 
difficult  to  trench,  would  considerably  exceed  a  rod. 
But  where  there  is  a  boy  or  two  to  assist,  an  acre 
per  year  might  with  perfect  ease  be  brought  into  an 
Improved  condition. 

Whether  it  would  be  preferable  to  devote  a  cottage 
farm  to  a  mixture  of  green  and  grain  crops,  as  in  ordi- 
nary husbandry,  or  make  it  chiefly  a  dairy  farm,  in 
which  the  raising  of  green  crops  for  fodder  is  the  prin- 
cipal if  not  the  only  object,  must  depend  on  local  cir- 
cumstances. If  near  a  city  where  fresh  dairy  produce 
could  be  profitably  disposed  of,  dairy-farming  might  be 
most  suitable,  although  the  large  rents  usually  exacted 
near  populous  towns  would  prove  an  obstacle.  Several 
experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  produce  in  roots,  artificial  grasses,  &c.  that 
an  acre  of  ground,  under  this  soit  of  culture,  could  be 
made  to  yield  ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  even  less 
than  eighty  rods,  or  half  an  acre,  will  produce  food  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  »  cow.  This  calculation  is  founded 
Qp?n  the  weU-kuoffQ  fact,  tiut  100  poi<uda  weight  of 


green  food,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  roots,  is  a  suffi- 
cient daily  allowance  for  an  ordinary  oow.  But  oowi 
kept  upon  such  produce  must  not  be  allowed  to  pasture 
on  those  portions  of  theeround  that  are  devoted  to  grasa 
crops,  such  as  clover,  lucem,  tares,  &c. ;  but  for  th« 
better  health  of  the  animals,  they  should  have  an  open 
space  to  move  about  in  adjoining  the  shed  or  cut-build- 
ing, where  they  find  shelter  from  the  storm  and  cold; 
for  in  soiling  cattlo  during  the  hottest  part  of  summer, 
an  open  shed,  with  a  rack  for  their  food,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  shutting  them  up  in  close  stables.  Mr  Allen, 
in  his  '  Colonies  at  Home,'  very  properly  remarks— 
*  Whenever  it  is  possible  to  make  a  rod  of*^  ground  pro- 
duce 500  pounds  of  the  artificial  grasses,  in  the  several 
cuttings  during  the  season,  I  greatly  prefer  it  to  any- 
thing else,  for  cows  thrive  best  upon  grass  and  hay.' 
He  afterwards  observes,  in  reference  to  this  sort  of 
food — '  As  it  sometimes  suffers  much  in  dry  seasons, 
we  must  not  depend  entirely  upon  it;  but  I  have  proved 
that  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  cow  all  the  year  round  upon 
the  produce  of  half  an  acre  of  land,  if  it  be  carefully 
cultivated.'  He  then  proceeds  to  give  a  list  of  tha 
produce  he  raised,  which  consists  of  lucem,  cabbage, 
tares,  mangel-wurzel,  potatoes,  turnips,  parsnips,  and 
carrots;  and  as  a  portion  of  hay  is  indispensable  along 
with  some  of  the  root-crops  during  the  winter  season, 
he  did  not  attempt  to  grow  it,  but  sold  a  portion  of  hii 

Eotatoes,  and  laid  out  the  sum  he  received  for  them  in 
ay.  We  need  only  add,  that  whatever  number  of 
cows  be  kepi>,  they  must  be  fed  entirely  withm  doon, 
and  only  suffered  to  go  out  in  any  small  enclosure  for 
the  sake  of  air  and  exercise. 

Flan  of  a  Three- Acre  Farm. 

With  the  view  of  keeping  up  in  the  country  a  certain 
number  of  peasant  families  who  shoul  '^  be  able  to  assist^ 
farmers  at  particular  seasons,  the  late  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair planned  a  system  of  cottage  farms  of  three  acres 
each;  these  were  individually  to  be  cultivated  entirely 
by  manual  labour,  and  by  the  cottager  and  his  family. 
From  the  account  of  the  method  of  managing  thei* 
cottage  farms,  which  he  has  given  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  '  Farmers'  Magazine,'  we  select  the  following 
particulars: — 

*  Course  qf  Crops. — The  three  acres  proposed  to  b« 
cultivated  should  be  divided  into  four  portions,  eash 
consisting  of  three  roods,  under  the  subjoiniad  system 
of  management : — 

Boods. 
Under  potatoes,  two  roods ;  under  turnips,  one,  -      3 
Under  winter  tares,  two  roods ;  spring  tares,  one,    -   3 
Under  barley,  wlieat,  or  oats,      -        .        .        -       3 
Under  clover,  with  a  mixture  of  rye-grass,  -       3 


Total, 


U 


Other  articles  besides  these  might  be  mentioned;  but 
it  seems  to  me  of  peculiar  importance  to  restrict  the 
attention  of  the  cottager  to  as  few  objects  of  cultiva- 
tion ns  possible.  It  is  proposed  that  the  produce  of 
the  two  roods  of  potatoes  shall  go  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  cottager  and  his  family,  and  that  the  rood 
of  turnips  should  be  given  to  the  cow  in  winter  and 
during  the  spring,  in  addition  to  its  other  fare. 

The  second  portion,  sown  with  tares  (the  two  roods 
of  potatoes  of  the  former  vear  to  be  successively  sown 
with  winter  tares,  and  the  turnip  rood  with  spring 
tares),  might  partly  be  cut  green,  for  feeding  the  cow 
in  summer  and  autumn ;  but  if  the  season  will  permit, 
the  whole  ought  to  be  made  into  hay  for  the  'winter 
and  spring  food,  and  three  roods  of  clover  cut  green 
for  summer  food. 

The  third  portion  may  be  sown  either  with  barley, 
wheat,  or  oats,  according  to  the  soil  or  climate,  and 
the  general  custom  of  the  country.  The  straw  of  any 
of  these  crops  would  be  of  essential  service  for  litter- 
ing the  cow,  but  would  be  still  more  useful  if  cut  into 
chaff  for  feeding  it. 

The  fourth  portion,  appropriated  to  clover  and  rye- 
graw,  to  be  cut  green,  which,  with  the  astistanoe  of  the 
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oNhwcl,  will  proditoe,  on  thtM  nods  of  land,  m  maeh 
food  M  will  munUin  a  oow  ud  her  calf  for  five 
monthi — namely,  from  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
Jane,  wh«i  it  may  be  fint  uut,  to  the  Itt  of  NoTcm- 
beiw-besidei  aome  aaittanoe  to  the  pigs.  It  is  sup- 
posed  that  an  acre  of  clorer  and  rye-^raiw,  out  green, 
will  produce  20,000  pounds  weight  ot  food  for  cattle. 
Time  roods,  thetefore,  ought  to  vield  16,000  pounds 
weij^t.    A  laige  cow  requires  110  pounds  weight  of 

ren  food  per  day;  a  middling  cow,  such  as  a  cottager 
likely  to  purchase,  not  nbove  90  pounds;  conse- 
inently,  in  five  months,  allowing  1320  pounds  weight 
br  the  calf  and  the  pigs,  there  will  remain  13,680 
pounds  for  the  cow.  Were  there,  however,  even  a 
small  deficiency,  it  would  be  more  than  compensated 
by  the  rood  of  land  proposed  to  be  kept  in  perpetual 
pasture  as  an  orchard. 

Jfocis  wi  which  the  Family  may  he  Maintaintd. — It 
is  calculated  that  three  roods  and  eight  perches  of  pota- 
tcQi  will  maintain  a  femily  of  six  persons  for  about  nine 
months  in  the  year,  but  according  to  the  preceding 
plan,  it  is  proposed  to  have  but  two  roods  under  that 
article;  for  however  valuable  potatoes  are  .justly  ac- 
counted, yet  some  change  of  food  would  be  acceptable; 
and  the  cottager  will  1^  enabled,  from  the  produce  of 
the  cow,  and  by  the  income  derived  from  his  own  labour, 
and  from  that  of  his  family,  to  purchase  other  whole- 
some articles  c/i  provision. 

JfotttMT  M  wAtcA  (A«  Stock  may  he  kept. — It  appears, 
from  the  preceding  system  of  cropping,  that  ten  roods 
«f  land,  or  two  acres  and  a  half,  are  appropriated  to 
the  raising  of  food  for  the  cow  in  summer  and  winter, 
besides  the  pasture  of  the  orchard ;  and  unless  the 
season  should  be  extremely  unfavourable,  the  produce 
will  be  found  not  only  adequate  to  that  purpose,  but 
also  to  maintain  the  calf  for  some  time,  till  it  can  be 
sold  to  advantage.  It  is  indeed  extremely  material, 
under  the  proposed  system,  to  make  as  much  profit  of 
the  calves  as  pobsible,  as  th<)  money  thus  raised  will  be 
a  revource,  enabling  the  cottager  to  replace  his  cow 
when  a  new  cae  must  be  purchased. 

For  the  winter  provision  of  the  cow,  which  is  the 
most  material,  because  the  summer  food  can  be  moire 
easily  procured,  there  is  the  produce — 1.  Of  about  three 
roods  of  tares  made  into  hay;  2.  Of  three  roods  of 
straw,  deducting  what  may  be  necessary  for  litter;  and 
if  dry  earth  be  put  into  the  cow's  hovel,  and  removed 
from  time  to  time  to  the  dunghill,  little  or  no  litter 
will  be  necessary;  3.  Of  one  rood  of  turnips. 

The  whole  will  be  sufficient  for  seven  months  in  the 
year;  namely,  from  the  1st  November  to  the  1st  June; 
and  during  the  remaining  five  months,  the  pasture  of 
the  orchara,  some  of  the  winter  tares,  and  the  produce 
of  three  roods  of  clover  and  rye-grass,  will  not  only 
sufSoe.  but  will  furnish  a  surplus  for  the  calf,  if  it  is 
kept  for  any  length  of  time,  and  some  clover  fur  the 
'  [8.  The  inferior  barley,  potatoes,  &c.  will  of  course 
given  to  the  pigs  and  poultry. 
VoImb  «/  ^  Prod%ue. — The  land  thus  managed  wiU 
certainly  produce,  by  means  of  the  extra  industry  oi 
the  family,  and  at  a  small  expense,  a  most  important 
addition  to  the  income  whidi  the  cottager  may  derive 
froia  his  ordinary  labour.    For  instance — 

Per  Annum. 
I.  The  orehard,  after  the  tr«ss  beoome  fruit- 
ful, wUl  protaUy  yield, 
9.  Tbtee  roods  of  tumlpa  and  potatoes, 

3.  Elfiiteen  bushels  of  barley  at  4<l, 

4.  The  ovn  and  oalf,  .       .       ,       . 

».  Hogs, 

&  Poultry  and  sgjs, 


£1  10 

0 

4    0 

0 

3  13 

0 

7  0 

0 

3   0 

U 

S   0 

0 

Total, 


£n   s  0 


Where  wheat  can  Ite  raised  instead  of  barley,  the 
profit  would  be  still  more  considerable.  Opinions  will 
differ  much  regarding  the  value  put  on  each  article ; 
but  that  is  of  little  oouflequence,  as  the  total  cannot  be 
accounted  too  high. 

2%M  requind  for  (MHveting  (A«  LMnd.—Thn  qnan- 
6W 


tity  of  land  iatended  t»  be  cuItivaMd  wUl  not  tatiU* 
litdLr  interfere  with  the  ugual  labeut  of  the  cotteger. 
It  will  only  require  to  be  dug«Mce,  and  k  then  fit  te 
be  cropped.  It  is  proposed  that  only  nine  roods  shall 
be  annually  oultivated  ^the  remainiag  three  roods  being 
nnder  dorer  and  lye-gnws),  and  mne  roods  may  M 
dug  in  the  space  of  about  666  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of 
sixty-two  hours  per  rood.  This  may  be  done  at  by-houn 
(more  especially  when  the  family  of  the  cottager  shall 
be  somewhat  advanced,  and  consequently  more  able  to 
furnish  assistance)  ;  bun  supposing  that  the  diggin|:, 
manuring,  harvesting,  &c.  will  require  twenty  entire 
days  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  by-hours,  and  allow- 
ing sixty  day^  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  there  will 
remain  285  days  for  the  ordinary  hand-labour  of  the 
cottager,  which,  at  Is.  6d.  per  day,  would  amount  to 
£21 ,  7s.  6d. ;  the  eamir<(^  of  the  wife  and  children  may, 
at  an  average,  be  worth  a*--  least  £4  per  annum  more. 
This  is  certainly  a  low  crlculation,  considering  how 
much  may  bo  got  during  the  hay  and  com  harvests. 
But  even  at  that  moderate  estimate  the  total  income 
of  the  family  will  be  as  follows : — 


1.  Produce  of  the  farm, 
S.  Labour  of  the  cottager, 
3.  Earnings  of  the  family, 

Total, 


£81  S  0 

21  7  6 

4  0  0 

£44  »  6 


Jienl  and  Balance  qf  Income. — The  rents  of  cottages 
and  of  land  vary  so  much  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  an  average.  But 
if  the  cottage  shall  be  stated  at  £3  per  annum,  the  land 
at  25b.  per  acre,  and  the  orchard  at  lOs.,  the  whole 
will  notexceed  £7, 15s.  The  cottager  will  also  be  liable 
to  the  payment  of  some  taxes,  say  to  the  amount  of 
£1,  58.  more.  Hence  the  total  deductions  would  be 
about  £9,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  cottager 
of  £37,  9s.  6d.  Considering  the  cheap  rate  at  which 
he  is  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  potatoes,  equal  to 
several  months'  consumption,  and  with  milk  for  his 
children,  surely  with  that  balance  he  can  find  no  diffi- 
culty not  only  in  maintaining  himself  and  family  in  a 
style  of  comfort,  but  also  in  placing  out  his  children 
properly,  and  laying  up  a  small  annual  surplus,  that 
will  render  any  parish  assistance,  either  in  sickness  or 
old  age,  unnecessary. 

Advantages. — The  land  possessed  by  the  cottager 
would  be  completely  cultivated,  and  rendered  as  pro- 
ductive as  possible.  The  dung  produced  by  the  cow, 
pigs,  &c.  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  three  roods 
under  turnips  and  potatoes,  which  would  afterwards 
produce — 1.  Tares;  2.  Barley;  and  3.  Clover;  with  a 
mixturo  of  rye-grass  in  regular  succession,  without  any 
additional  manuro.  The  barley  should  yield  at  least 
eighteen  bushels,  besides  three  bushels  for  seed ;  and 
if  wheat  is  cultivated,  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
milk,  deducting  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  calf 
and  for  the  cottager's  family,  might  be  sold  in  its 
original  state,  if  there  shall  be  a  market  for  it ;  or 
converted  into  butter,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
neighbouring  towns  or  villages.  Such  cottagers  also 
might  certainly  send  to  market  both  eggs  and  poultry. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  suggest  a  measuro  more 
likely  to  promote  the  benefit  of  a  numerous  and 
valuable  body  of  people.  The  system  of  keeping  cows 
by  cottagers,  which  has  been  found  so  advantageous  in 
the  grazing  districts,  may  thus  be  extended  over  the 
whole  kingdom ;  and  indeed,  if  the  above  plau  is  found 
to  answer,  in  place  of  four  or  five  acres  employed  in 
feeding  a  single  cow,  it  would  be  much  better,  even  in 
the  grazing  counties,  to  restrict  the  land  to  a  smaller 
quantity,  under  a  tillage  mode  of  management. 

It  is  of  infinite  consequence  to  establish  the  prac- 
ticability of  this  system,  as  the  means  of  romoving  a 
most  unfortunate  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the 
country.  It  is  well  known  to  be  the  only  popular  ob- 
jection to  the  enclosure  of  our  wastes  and  commons, 
that,  while  unenclosed,  a  number  of  cottagers  aro  enabled 
to  keep  com  by  the  meant  of  their  common  rights,  and 
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that  their  oowi  diwppeftr  wh«|i  the  ctHoamona  an  en- 
cloMd.  But  if  w  imall  a  porlion  of  land  as  3^  acies, 
whan  impcoTed  and  properly  cultivated,  can  enable  a 
cottager  to  keep  a  cow  to  more  advantage  than  with  a 
right  ot  oonuuon,  which  can  hardlv  be  doubted,  ae  he 
ia  enabled  to  provide  winter  as  well  ai  Rummer  food, 
there  is  an  end  to  that  obstacle  to  improvement.  In- 
deed, if  suiBcient  attention  be  paid  to  the  principles 
above  detailed,  the  situation  of  ths  cottager,  instead  of 
being  deteriorated,  would  be  materially  bettered  by 


anee.  The  fiuini  in  Beldam  verf  nmly  exoead  100 
acres;  the  number  containing  fifty  acres  li  Bot  great; 
those  of  thirty  and  twenty  acres  are  more  numeroni; 
but  the  number  of  holdtom  of  from  five  to  ten  and 
twenty  ac:«a  is  very  considerable,  especially  those  of 
smaller  extent.;  and  t«  these  I  chiefly  confined  my 
inquiries. 

The  small  farms  of  from  five  to  ten  acres,  which 
abound  in  many  parts  of  Belgium,  closely  ;Memble  the 
small  holdings  in  Ireland;  but  the  small  Irish  cultiva- 


the  enclosure;  and  his  rising  family  would  be  early    tot  exists  in  a  state  of  miserable  privation  of  the  oou- 


aooustomed  to  habits  of  industry  and  order,  instead  oi 
idleness  and  vice. 

I  shall  conclude  with  asking  if  any  one  can  figure  to 
himself  a  more  delightful  spectacle  than  to  see  an  in- 
dustrious cottager,  his  busy  wife,  and  healthy  family, 
living  in  a  comfortable  house,  rented  by  himself,  cul- 
tivatmg  his  little  territory  with  his  own  hands,  and 
ci\joying  the  profits  arising  from  his  own  labour  and 
industry  I  Or  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  generous 
landholder  to  employ  his  property  with  more  satisfac- 
tion, or  in  a  manner  more  likely  to  promote  not  only 
his  own  but  the  public  interest,  than  by  endeavouring 
to  wcrease  the  number  of  such  cottagers,  and  encou- 
raging by  every  means  in  his  power  the  self-sustaining 
exertions  of  so  meritorious  and  so  important  a  class  of 
the  community.' 

To  the  article  comprehending  the  above  account 
there  is  added  an  appendix,  containing  a  letter  from  Sir 
Henry  Vavasour,  describing  the  field-gardening  on  his 
estate.  We  extract  from  it  the  following  passages: 
-^'I  have  for  some  years  encouraged  my  cottagers 
in  Yorkshire  in  this  mode  of  managing  the^  small 
garths  or  gardens,  which  are  in  general  from  one  to 
three  aoros.  I  have  now  au  opportunity  of  stating 
the  husbandry  of  a  poor  industrious  cottager's  garth, 
whose  land  I  visited  almost  every  day  during  the  last 
harvest.  His  stock  was  two  cows  and  two  pigs;  one  of 
his  cows  haa  a  summer's  gait  for  twenty  weeks  with  his 
landlord.  The  land  was  partly  ploughed  and  partly 
dug  with  the  spade,  cultivated  (the  ploughing  excepted) 
by  the  man,  his  wife,  and  a  girl  of  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  in  their  span  hours  from  their  daily  hind  work, 
seldom  a  whole  day  off,  except  in  harvest :  made  the 
lent  in  butter,  besides  a  little  used  in  the  family.  The 
man  rolates  that  he  thinks  he  clears,  one  year  with 
another,  from  the  three  a<^ras,  about  £30.  The  daily 
wages  his  family  earns  neari'y  keep  them.  It  is  very 
evident  that  this  man  clears,  from  his  three  acres,  more 
than  a  fiumer  can  possibly  lay  by  from  more  than 
eighty  acres  of  land  in  the  common  husbandi'y  of  the 
country — paying  for  horses,  servants,  &c.;  and  it  must 
be  obvious  to  ever  >ne  how  great  the  advantages  must 
be  to  society  in  ci.iivating  land  in  this  manner.  It 
would  have  taken  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  his 
three  acres  in  pasturo  for  one  cow  at  grass  dunng  half 
the  year;  whereas  (excepting  the  summer's  gait  for  one 
of  his  cows,  as  mentioned  beforo)  his  stock  of  two  cows 
and  two  pigs  is  kept  and  carried  on  the  whole  year. 
The  &mily  lives  well,  and  a  handsome  sum  has  been 
yearly  saved,  to  place  out  two  sons,  and  supply  them 
with  clothes,  washing,  &u.' 

Spade  Husbandry  In  Belgium. 

As  a  picture  of  rural  aflairs  under  a  well-conducted 
system  of  spade  husbandry,  we  present  the  following 
Irom  the  report  of  Mr  Oeorge  Nicholls  respecting  Hel- 
ium, laid  some  years  ago  before  parliament : — 

'  The  exttusive  mac'tfncturru  which  at  no  very  re- 
mote period  flourished  in  Belgium,  appear  to  have  con- 
gregated a  numerous  population  of  artisans  in  and 
around  the  great  towns.  As  the  scene  of  manufactur- 
ing industry  changed,  this  population  was  deprived  of 
its  means  of  handicra  II  employment,  and  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  cult'  ration  of  the  soil  for  subsistence. 
This  seems  to  have  jeen  the  chief,  though  possibly  not 
the  sole,  origin  of  the  system  of  the  small  farms 
which  still  prevails,  and  which  are  cultivated  by  the 
holder  md  nia  family,  genetftlly  without  other  Miiit- 


mon  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  civilised  life,  while 
the  Belgian  peasant-farmer  ei\}oys  <v  large  portion  of 
those  comforts.  The  houses  of  the  small  cultlvatots  io 
Belgium  are  generally  substantially  built,  and  in  good 
repair:  they  have  commonly  a  sleeping-room  in  the 
attic,  and  closets  for  beds  connected  with  the  lower 
apartment,  which  id  convenient  in  size ;  a  small  cel- 
larage for  the  dairy,  and  atoro  for  the  grain,  aa  well  as 
an  oven,  and  an  outhouse  for  the  potatoes,  with  a 
roomy  cattle  -  stall,  piggery,  and  poultiy-loft.  The 
house  generally  contains  decent  fumitore;  the  bedding 
sufficient  in  quantity;  and  although  the  scrupuloue 
cleanliness  of  the  Dutch  may  not  be  everywhere  obierr- 
able,  an  air  of  comfort  and  propriety  pervadee  the 
whole  egtablishment.  In  the  cow-house  the  cattle  are 
supplied  with  straw  for  bedding;  the  dung  and  mois- 
ture are  car>'fully  collected  in  the  tank ;  the  ditches 
had  been  scoured  to  collect  materials  for  manure;  the 
dry  leaves,  potato-tops,  Jcc.  had  been  collected  in  a 
moist  ditch  to  undergo  the  process  of  fermentation,  and 
heaps  of  compost  wero  in  course  of  preparation.  The 
premises  were  kept  in  neat  and  com^>act  order,  and  a 
scrupulous  attention  to  a  most  rigid  economy  wae 
everywhere  apparent.  The  family  were  decently  clad, 
none  of  tliem  were  ragged  or  slovenly,  even  when  their 
I  iiress  consisted  of  the  coarsest  material.  The  men  uni- 
versally wear  the  blouse,  and  wooden  shoes  are  in  com- 
mon use  by  both  sexes.  The  diet  consists,  to  a  laive 
extent,  of  rye  bread  and  milk ;  the  dinner  being  usually 
-tomposed  of  a  mess  of  potatoes  and  onions,  with  the 
occasional  addition  of  some  pounded  ham  or  slices  of 
bacon.  The  quantity  of  brown  wheateu  bread  con- 
sumed did  not  appear  to  be  considerable.  I  need  not 
point  out  the  striking  contrast  of  ths  mode  of  living 
here  described  with  the  state  of  the  stime  class  of  per- 
sons in  Ireland;  and  it  appears  important  to  Investi- 
gate the  causes  of  this  dimrence. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  fiat  country  of  Belgium 
the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  easily  worked;  but  its 
productive  powers  ore  certainly  inferior  to  the  general 
soil  of  Ireland,  and  the  climate  does  not  appear  to  b« 
superior.  To  the  soil  and  climate,  therefore,  the  Bel- 
gian does  not  owe  his  auperioritv  in  comfort  and  posi- 
tion over  the  Irish  cultivator.  Tho  difference  is  rather 
to  be  found  in  the  system  of  cultivation  putitted  by  the 
small  farmen  of  Belgium,  and  in  the  habits  of  economy 
and  forethought  of  the  people.  The  cultivation  of  the 
small  farms  in  Belgium  differs  from  the  Irish — ^Isf,  In 
the  quantity  of  sttul-fed  stock  which  is  kept,  and  by 
wluch  a  supply  of  manure  is  regularly  secured;  %d.  In 
the  strict  attention  paid  to  the  collecting  of  manure, 
which  is  most  skilfully  managed;  3tf,  By  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  rotation  of  five,  six,  or  seven  successive 
crops,  even  on  the  smallest  farms,  which  ia  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  plan  of  cropping  and  fallowing  the 
land  prevalent  in  Ireland. 

In  th«  farms  of  six  acres,  we  found  nc  plough,  horse, 
or  cart;  the  only  agricultural  implement,  besides  the 
spade,  fork,  and  wheelbarrow,  which  we  observed,  was 
a  light  wooden  haiTow,  which  might  be  dragged  by  the 
hand.  The  farmer  had  no  assistance  besides  that  of 
his  wife  and  children,  excepting  sometimes  in  harvest^ 
when  we  found  he  occasionally  obtained  the  assistance 
of  a  neighbour,  or  hired  a  labourer  at  a  franc  per  day. 
The  whole  of  the  land  is  dug  with  the  spade,  and 
trenched  veiy  deep;  but  aa  the  soil  is  lieht,  the  labour 
of  digging  is  not  great.  The  stock  on  the  nnidl  fknna 
whioh  w»  examined,  oountted  of  %  cou^e  of  cows,  » 
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ealf  or  two,  one  or  iwo  pigf,  lomotimM  •  go\t  or  two, 
and  tome  poultrjr.  The  oowb  are  altogetner  (tall-fed 
on  straw,  tumipi,  clorer,  rye,  retohea,  carrota,  potatoei, 
and  a  kind  of  soup  made  h^  boiling  up  potatoes,  peas, 
beans,  bran,  cut  hay,  &o.  into  cue  mess,  and  which, 
being  giren  warm,  is  said  to  be  rery  wholesome,  and  to 
promote  the  secretion  of  milk.  In  some  districts  the 
grains  of  the  breweries  and  distilleries  are  used  for  the 
eattle;  and  the  failure  of  the  Belgian  distilleries  has 
been  reckoned  a  calaraitj  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
oountty,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  supply  of  manure 
which  was  produced  by  the  cattle  fed  in  the  stalls  of 
these  establishments. 

The  success  of  the  Belgian  farmer  depends  mainly 
upon  the  number  of  cattle  which  he  can  maintain  by 
the  produce  of  his  land,  the  general  lightness  of  the 
■oil  rendering  the  constant  application  of  manure  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  production  of  a  crop.  The 
attention  of  the  cultivator  it  always,  therefore,  espe- 
eially  directed  to  obtain  a  supply  of  manure.  Some 
■mall  flurmers,  with  this  yiew,  agree  with  n.  sheep-dealer 
to  find  stall-room  and  straw  for  his  sheep,  to  attend  to 
them,  and  to  furnish  fodder  at  the  market  price,  on 
condition  of  retaining  the  dung.  The  small  farmer 
collects  in  bis  stable,  in  a  fosse  lined  with  bricks,  the 
dung  and  moisture  of  his  cattle.  He  buys  sufficient 
lime  to  mingle  with  the  scourings  of  his  ditches,  and 
with  the  decayed  leaves,  potato -tops,  &c.  which  he 
is  careful  to  collect,  in  onler  to  enrich  his  compost, 
which  is  dug  over  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of 
the  winter.  No  portion  of  the  farm  is  allowed  to  lie 
fallow,  but  it  is  divided  into  six  or  seven  small  plots, 
on  each  of  which  a  system  of  rotation  is  adopted ;  and 
thus,  with  the  aid  of  manure,  the  powers  of  the  soil 
we  maintained  unexhausted,  in  a  stute  of  constant 
,  activity.  The  order  of  succession  in  the  crops  is 
Tarious;  but  we  observed  on  the  six-acre  farms  which  we 
Tisited,  plots  appropriated  to  potatoes,  wheat,  barley, 
clover  (which  had  been  sown  with  the  preceding  year's 
barley),  flax,  carrots,  turnips  or  parsnips,  vetches, 
and  ^e,  for  immediate  use  as  green  food  for  cattle. 
The  flax  grown  is  heckled  and  spun  by  the  farmer's 
wife,  chiefly  during  the  winter;  anu  we  were  told  that 
three  weelu'  labour  at  the  loom  towards  the  spring 
enabled  them  to  weave  into  cloth  all  the  thread  thus 
prepared.  The  weavers  are  generally  a  distinct  class 
from  the  small  farmers,  though  the  labourers  chiefly 
supported  by  the  loom  commonly  occupied  about  an 
•ere  of  land,  sometimes  more,  their  labour  upon  the 
land  alternating  with  their  work  at  the  loom.  In  some 
districts,  we  were  informed,  every  gradation  in  the 
extent  of  occupancy,  from  a  quarter  or  half  an  acre  to 
the  six-acre  farm,  is  to  be  found ;  and  in  such  cases 
mere  work  of  course  is  done  on  the  loom  by  the  smaller 
ooenpiers. 

The  labour  of  the  field,  the  management  of  the  cattle, 
the  preparation  of  manure,  the  regulating  the  rotation 
of  crops,  and  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  certain  portion 
of  the  produce  to  market,  call  for  the  constant  exercise 
of  industry,  skill,  and  foresight,  among  the  Belgian 
peasant-farmers ;  and  to  these  qualities  they  add  a 
rigid  economy,  habitual  sobriety,  and  a  contented  spirit, 
which  finds  its  chief  gratification  beneath  tho  domes- 
tie  roof,  from  which  the  father  of  the  family  rarely 
wanders  in  search  of  excitement  abroad.  It  was  most 
gratifying  to  observe  the  comfort  displayed  in  the 
whole  economy  of  the  households  of  these  small  culti- 
vators, and  the  respectability  in  which  they  lived.  As 
far  as  I  could  learn,  there  was  no  tendency  to  the  sub- 
division of  the  small  holdings.  I  heard  of  none  under 
Ave  acres  held  h\  the  class  of  peasant-farmers ;  and 
dx,  seven,  or  eight  acres  is  the  most  common  size. 
The  provident  habits  uf  these  small  farmers  enables 
them  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  comfort,  and  is 
necessarily  opposed  to  such  subdivision.  Their  mar- 
riages are  not  contracted  so  early  as  in  Ireland,  ead 
the  consequent  struggle  for  subsistence  among  their 
ofliiprin|r  does  not  exist.  The  proprietors  of  tlie  soil 
retain  toe  free  and  unmtricted  disposal  of  their  pro- 
dlO- 


•j,  whether  divided  into  smaller  or  larger  holdings, 
ho  common  rent  of  land  ii,  about  twenty  shillings  an 
acre,  and  the  usual  rate  of  wages  for  :;  day  labourer 
is  a  franc  (or  lOd.)  a  davi 

A  small  occupier,  whose  farm  we  examined  near 
Ghent,  paid  225  francs  per  annum  for  about  two  bon- 
niet-s,  or  six  acres,  of  land,  with  a  comfortable  house, 
stabling,  and  other  offices  attached,  all  very  good  of 
their  kmd ;  this  makes  the  rent  (reckoning  the  frane 
at  lOd.)  equal  to  £6,  7s.  6d.  sterling  per  annum  ;  and 
if  we  allow  £3,  7s.  6d.  for  the  rent  of  the  house,  stab- 
ling, and  other  offices,  there  will  be  £6,  or  £1  per  aoi« 
for  the  land,  which  accords  with  the  information  we 
obtained  at  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  other  places,  a'  a 
the  rent  of  land  in  the  flat  country,  the  soil  of  which  is 
generally  of  the  same  quality  throughout.  This  far- 
mer had  a  wife  and  five  children,  and  appeared  to  live 
in  much  comfort.  He  owed  little  or  nothing,  he  said ; 
but  he  had  no  capital  beyond  that  employed  on  his 
farm.  We  questioned  him  respecting  his  resources  in 
case  of  sickness.  He  replied,  that  if  he  were  ill,  and  if 
his  illness  were  severe  and  of  long  duration,  it  would 
press  heavily  upon  him,  because  it  would  interrupt  the 
whole  farm-work ;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  his 
family,  and  to  pay  the  doctor,  he  feared  he  should  be 
obliged  to  sell  part  of  his  stock.  If  his  wife  and 
family  were  long  ill,  and  he  retained  his  strength,  the 
doctor  would  give  him  credit,  and  he  should  be  able  to 
pay  him  by  degrees  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 
The  thought  of  applying  for  assistance  in  any  quarter 
appeared  never  to  have  entered  his  mind.  We  sug- 
gested that  the  Bureau  do  Bienfaisance,  or  charitable 
individuals,  might  aflford  him  aid  in  such  a  difficulty ; 
but,  with  evident  marks  of  surprise  at  the  suggestion, 
he  replied  cheerfully  that  he  must  take  care  of  himself. 
If  a  sick  club  or  benefit  society  were  established  among 
these  people,  so  as  to  enable  them  by  mutual  assurance 
to  provide  for  the  casualty  of  sickness,  the  chief  source 
of  suflfering  to  their  families  would  be  obviated,  and 
there  would  be  little  left  to  wish  for  or  amend  in  their 
social  condition.' 

Comparative  Value  of  Spade  Husbandry. 

It  is,  we  believe,  an  indisputable  fact,  thai  a  gar- 
den produces  heavier  crops,  space  for  space,  than  a 
field  under  ordinary  culture  with  the  plough.  'In 
regard  to  diflference  of  produce' — we  quote  Uie  Code 
of  Agriculture  —  'an  experiment  was  tried  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hamilton,  expressly  to  ascertain 
that  point.  A  field  was  take  i,  which  hal  been  cropped 
with  beans  the  preceding  year,  and  the  previous  year 
with  oats.  Two  ridges  were  dug,  and  two  ploughed 
alternately,  and  the  whole  was  sown  on  the  same  day. 
A  part  both  of  the  ploughed  and  dug  was  drilled  with 
the  garden-hoe.  The  whole  was  reaped  the  same  day, 
and  t>eing  thrashed  ou'',  the  result  was,  that  the  dug 
land  sown  broadcast,  was  to  the  ploughed  sown  broad- 
cast OS  fifty-five  bushels  to  forty-two ;  while  the  dug 
and  drilled  was  as  twenty  and  a  quarter  bushels  to 
twelve  and  a  quarter  upon  the  ploughed  and  drilled. 
The  additional  grain  produced  was  not  the  only  bene- 
ficial result  gained  by  digging;  for  in  this  instance 
thore  was  also  a  gr  :at  deal  of  straw,  and  the  land  was 
much  more  free  of  weeds,  and  more  easily  cultivated 
in  the  follovnng  year.' 

kSome  soils,  however,  are  unsuitable  for  spade  hus- 
banui;y ;  as,  for  instance,  heavy  wet  lands  liable  to 
inundation  ;  stony,  gravelly,  or  shallow  soils,  more 
especially  if  incumbent  on  chalk.  Manual  labour  is 
al&o  inapplicable  where  the  climate  is  precarious,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  be  expeditious  in  tilling  the  land,  and 
in  sowing  and  harrowing  for  a  crop.  On  these  accounts 
spade  husbandry  cannot  be  universally  resorted  to  with 
advantage  either  to  the  culturist  or  the  community. 
With  respect  to  its  economy,  where  it  is  available, 
there  are  two  questions. 

Fint,  Whether  the  cottage  farmer,  with  his  six  acres, 
can  ra'**;  as  much  produce,  and  at  as  cheap  a  rate,  its 
the  capitalist  can  from  any  given  six  acres  on  his 
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turn  1  If  he  cannot  raiie  lo  much  «t  lo  cLmp  m  prioe, 
•nd  cannot  par  th«  Mine  proportion  of  rent,  cottage- 
fanniug  ii  decidedly  injurious  to  the  community  ;  but 
if  he  can  compete  on  aJI  theae  pointi,  there  can  be  no 
■olid  objection  againit  the  practice.  From  the  fore- 
going eridence  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  from  what  it 
knovm  reipecting  ipade  huibandry  in  Belgium  and 
■ome  other  continental  itates,  it  is  placed  beyond  a 
doubt  that  more  produce  is  raised  for  human  sabsist- 
ence — space,  soil,  and  climate  being  equal — by  small 
farmers  using  only  manual  labour,  than  by  large  farmers 
with  horses  and  ploughs ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
produce  is  always  more  sccessible  to  the  public  than 
that  of  large  farmers,  who,  by  means  of  their  capital, 
which  is  very  frequently  not  the'r  own,  but  borrowed 
finm  banks,  can  hold  themselves  indifferent  respecting 
sales,  Mil,  by  a  fortunate  contingency,  the  prices  rise, 
and  become  highly  remunerative. 

Second,  How  far  is  spade  husbandry  available  in  the 
shape  of  paid  labour  to  the  capitalist  farmer  1  We 
are  unable  to  answer  this  question  from  our  own  expe- 
rience, and  therefore  refer  to  a  paper  written  by  a 
competent  authority  on  the  subject.  This  is  an  essay 
by  Mr  Archibald  Scott  of  Southfield,  near  Hadding- 
ton, who  obtained  a  prize  of  £100,  which  the  Rev.  C. 
Gardiner,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  had 
proposed  to  grant  for  the  best  plan  of  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  poor: — 

*  I  am  quite  convinced,'  proceeds  Mr  Scott,  *  there  is 
but  one  way  of  employing  the  suiplus  population  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  that  is  by  a  judicious  intro- 
duction of  spade  husbandry. 

To  show  that  I  am  not  a  mere  theorist,  but  a  practical 
man,  I  may  mention  that  I  rent  a  farm  from  the  Earl 
of  WemvBs  in  East  Lothian,  consisting  of  630  Scotch 
acres;  that  I  have  cultivated  land  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  the  spade  for  the  last  three  years,  and  that 
the  result  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
In  1831,  I  determined  to  ascertain  the  difference  of 
the  expense  and  produce  between  trenching  land  with 
the  spade  and  summer  fallowing  with  the  plough  in  the 
usual  way:  I  therefore  trenched  thirteen  acres  of  my 
summer  fallow-break  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  r 
I  found  the  soil  about  fourteen  inches  deep,  and  I 
turned  it  completely  over,  thereby  putting  up  a  clean 
and  fresh  soil  in  the  room  of  the  foul  and  exhausted 
mould,  which  I  was  careful  to  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench :  this  operation  I  found  cost  about  -C4,  lOs.  per 
Scotch  acre,  paying  my  la'^ourers  with  is.  6d.  per  day. 
The  rest  of  the  field,  which  consisted  of  nine  acres,  I 
wrought  with  the  plough  in  the  usual  way,  giving  it  six 
furrows,  with  the  suitable  harrowing.  I  manured  the 
field  in  August ;  the  trenched  got  eight  cart-loads  per 
acre,  the  ploughed  land  sixteen ;  the  field  was  sown  in 
the  middle  of  September.  The  whole  turned  out  a 
bulky  crop  as  to  straw,  particularly  the  trenched  por- 
tion, which  was  very  much  lodged.  On  threshing  them 
out,  I  found  them  to  stand  as  under: — 

By  trenched  wheat  per  aere,  £3  bushels  at  6s.  9d.,  £17  11  0 
To  two  yean'  rent  at  £3, 10s.  per  acre,  £5  0  0 
Expanse  of  trenching,  -  -  -  4  10  0 
Seed,  three  bush-iU  at  69.  Od.,  -  -  -  1  0  3 
Bight  cart-loads  of  manure  at  4s.,  -  1  13  0 
Expense  of  cutting,  threshing,  and  market- 
ing,     1  10  0 


Profit, 


3  18    9 


£17  U    0 

By  ploughed  wheat  per  sere,  4S  bnshels  at  6s.  9d.,         £14   3  6 


To  two  years'  rent  rt  £i,  lOs.  per  acre,  £S 
Biz  furrows  and  harrowing  at  lOs.,  -  3 
Seed,  three  bushels  at  6a.  9d.,  •  -  -  1 
Sixteen  oort-loads  of  manure  at  4ii.,  ■  3 
Expense  of  outting,  threshing,  and  market' 

«»»• 

Profit, 


1  10 
0  9 


£14    3    6 


was  bj  no  meani  making  the  n.  «t  of  the  lystem,  aa  th« 
operation  waa  not  only  more  ex,iensive,  owing  to  the 
land  bebg  hard  and  dry  during  t 'le  summer,  but  that 
it  was  a  useleM  waste  of  time  to  ^ake  a  whole  year  to 
perform  an  operation  thit  could  tie  as  well  done  in  a 
few  weeks,  provided  labourers  ecold  be  had;  and  aa  in 
all  agricultural  operations  losing  time  is  losing  money, 
as  the  rent  must  be  paid  whether  the  land  is  carrying 
a  crop  or  not,  so  that  in  taking  one  year  to  fallow  tho 
land,  and  another  to  grow  the  crop,  two  yeara'  rent 
must  be  charged  against  the  crop,  or  at  least  there 
must  be  a  rent  charged  against  the  notation  of  cropa 
for  the  year  the  land  was  fallow,  j.»  I  feU  satisfied 
that,  by  trenching  with  the  spade,  the  land  would  derive 
all  the  advantages  of  a  summer  fallowing,  and  avoid  all 
the  disadvantages  attending  it,  I  determined  on  trench- 
ing thirty-four  acres  of  my  fallow-break  immediately 
on  the  crop  being  removed  from  tha  ground,  and  had  it 
sown  with  wheat  by  the  middle  of  November  1832.  I 
may  here  remark,  that  I  did  not  apply  anv  manure,  as 
I  thought  the  former  crop  was  injured  by  being  too 
bulky.  As  it  is  now  threshed  out  and  disposed  of,  the 
crop  per  acre  stands  as  follows: — 

By  average  of  34  bushels  p-^r  acre  at  7g., 

To  rent  of  land  per  acre,           -           •  £S  10 

Expense  of  trenohip';,       •           -  -40 

Seed,     -           -           -           •           -  11 

Cutting,  threshing,  and  marketing,  -     I  10 

Profit,         -           -          -  8   7 


£ia  8  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


I  now  saw,  that  though  it  might  be  difBcult  to  trench 
over  my  fallow-break  during  the  tummer  months,  it 


-£1S  8  0 

The  advantages  of  trenching  over  rammer  fallow 
are,  in  my  opinion,  very  decided,  as  it  is  not  only 
cheaper,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  yet  judge,  much  more 
effectual,  I  am  so  satisfied  of  this,  not  only  from  the 
experiments  above  noticed,  but  from  the  apparent  con- 
dition of  the  land  after  it  has  carried  the  crop,  that  I 
have  this  autumn  cultivated  about  a  hundrad  acrea 
with  the  spade,  and  the  crops  at  present  are  very  pro- 
mising. When  I  first  commenced,  I  was  laughed  at  by 
my  neighbours;  but  now,  when  they  see  me  persevering 
in  what  they  considered  a  very  chimerical  project,  they 
are  suspending  their  judgment,  and  several  of  them 
have  made  considerable  experiments  this  year.  I  should 
think  there  are  at  least  250  acres  under  crop  cultivated 
in  this  w^y  this  season  in  East  Lothian;  in  1881,  the 
year  I  commenced,  there  was  not  a  single  acre.  I  have 
therefore  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  have  bem 
the  means  of  causing  £1000  to  be  spent  this  year 
amongiit  the  labouring  classes  in  my  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood; and  I  feel  confident,  that  should  the  season 
turn  out  favourable  for  the  wheat  crop,  and  fair  prices 
obtained,  their  employers  will  be  handsomely  remune- 
rated for  their  outlay.  I  do  not  say  ^hat  this  system 
will  succeed  in  every  description  of  soil,  as  it  must 
necessarily  be  of  some  depth  to  adro'.:  of  the  operation; 
but  there  are  few  districts  where  such  soil  will  not  be 
found  in  sufilcient  abundance  to  give  ample  employ- 
ment to  the  surplus  population  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Now  this  is  going  on  in  a  county  where  agricultural 
labourers  are  better  employed  than  almost  any  other  in 
Great  Britain.  Tho  system  was  not  introduced,  nor  is 
it  persevered  in,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment 
to  the  poor,  but  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer. 
The  East  Lothian  Agricultural  Societv  are  now  ofier- 
ing  premiums  for  the  most  satisfact  reports  on  the 
subject.  I  last  year  received  a  medal  f'om  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland  for  introducing  the  system; 
and  what  I  value  still  more,  I  received  a  piece  of  plate 
from  the  labourers  I  employed,  as  a  token  of  their 
gratitude.  The  system,  I  admit,  is  only  in  its  infancy, 
but  I  have  this  year  put  it  completely  to  the  test;  and 
should  it  succeed  as  well  as  it  has  done  hitherto,  it 
must  take  root  and  spread  over  the  kingdom;  and  the 
landed  interest  in  those  districts  of  England  where  the 
poor-laws  are  so  oppressive,  and  still  more  the  Irish 
proprietors,  will  do  well  to  investigate  the  system,  and 
nave  it  introduced  with  the  least  possible  delay,  that 
what  is  now  »  burden  on  their  estates  may  become  ft 

fill 
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MUToe  of  weftlU),  and  what  ii  now  %  curie  xamy  iMtpin* 
ft  blawing. 

Thii  ■yitani,  if  it  luooeed  to  mj  espeotfttioD,  poMci- 
■M  ftll  the  requiiitei  you  require:  it  fumiihee  emploj- 
ment  for  the  surplui  populfttion  by  ■ubetitutintr  tnftnuAl 
Ubour  for  that  of  horeea — and  certainly,  if  tnere  ia  a 
lack  of  food  for  both,  it  ii  deairable  that  the  one  ahould 
gire  place  to  the  other;  it  will  make  bread  plenty, 
aethe  naked  aunimer  fallows  of  Ureat  Lijtain  will  be 
covered  with  grain  instead  of  lying  waste  for  a  season; 
it  will  render  com  laws  unnecessary,  as  we  will  be 
then  independent  of  foreign  supplies;  farmers  will  be 
enriched  who  are  enterprising  and  industrious,  and  they 
only  deserve  to  be  no;  it  will  raise  rents,  by  increasing 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  enabling  the  fanner  to  cul- 
tiTate  wheat  to  double  the  present  extent ;  it  will  raise 
up  a  home-market  for  our  manufactures,  as  the  paupers, 
who  are  at  present  starving,  or  living  a  burden  on  the 
parish,  will  find  employment,  and  tnerebv  be  enabled 
to  procure  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  ;  it  will 
check  the  poor-laws,  as  there  will  then  be  none  but  the 
aged  and  tne  helpless  dependent  on  parochial  aid.' 

We  might  add  other  testimonies  lu  favour  of  spade 
husbandry,  all  less  or  more  co.iclusive  of  its  advantages 
in  certain  situations  and  under  certain  circumstances; 
but  we  forbear,  leaving  consideration  of  the  subject  to 
those  who  maybe  personally  interested  in  its  adoption. 
This,  however,  we  may  state  generally — ihat  on  light 
loams  which  have  been  long  under  croppage,  it  will  be 
highly  advantageous  to  have  the  exhausted  substratum 
occasionally  turned  up,  and  this  cannot  be  done  more 
effectually  than  bv  a  spading  of  fourteen  or  sixtetm 
inches;  that  on  wet,  turfy  soils,  it  is  freouentlv  the  only 
system  of  tillage  which  can  be  adopted  to  shear  down 
the  turf,  and  thoroughly  to  bunr  the  herbage;  that  in 
the  case  of  lands  infested  with  small  boulders,  no- 
thing save  spade-trenching  can  be  applied;  and  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towus,  where  manual  labour 
is  abundant,  it  will  be  found  most  effectual  for  the 
rearing  of  all  species  of  green  cropping,  or  root-crops. 
It  is  true  that  in  remote  districts  it  can  never  be  ex- 
tensively followed,  and  its  adoption  is  also  rendered  less 
necessary  by  the  invention  of  the  subsoil  and  trench 
ploughs;  but  for  those  having  abundance  of  hands  and 
capita!  at  their  command,  and  who  have  soils  such  as 
we  hare  above  described,  or  who  with  to  subsoil  tho- 
roughly, spade  husbandry  has  advantages  to  recom- 
mend It  over  any  other  known  mode  of  tillage.  With- 
out at  all  entering  at  length  upon  the  merits  of  the 
Allotment  System,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  present  state 
of  agriculture  the  plough  must  continue  to  be  the  main 
implement  of  tillage  ;  and  we  only,  but  strongly, 
recommend  the  spade  where  the  requisite  amount  of 
labour  can  be  easily  procured,  and  where  the  soils 
require  a  thorough  uptaming  and  incorporation.  The 
question  of  cost  should  scarcely  enter  into  conside- 
ration, for  a  well-executed  spade  -  tillage  must  be 
regarded  more  in  the  light  of  a  permanent  improve- 
ment than  a  temporary  expedient.  On  this  point 
our  views  are  fu'ly  corroborated  by  the  following  ob- 
servations of  the  Rev.  Mr  Hickey  (Martin  Doyle) — 
one  of  our  ablest  agricultural  authorities : — '  However 
gratifjring  to  the  benevolence  of  an  individual  far- 
mer It  may  be  to  employ  a  vast  number  of  men  to 
dig  his  land  in  preference  to  the  usual  course  of 
plough  and  horse-labour,  he  must  consider  that  there 
IS  a  Dmit  beyond  which  he  cannot  multiply  his  labour- 
ere  without  occasional  inconvenience  and  perplexity 
to  himself,  and  without  uHesaiing  tupertnlendeHce, 
Should  any  of  the  numerous  cauMS  which  may  occa- 
sion ft  change  of  occupiers  on  a  given  farm,  or  a 
change  of  system  occur,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
numerous  families  collected  by  an  individual  who  has 
largely  introdused  the  practice  of  manual  labour,  and 
confined  his  operfttions  to  that  system  alone  t  What 
is  to  become  or  an  exceauTe  population  of  agricultnral 
Iftboureis,  if  their  •erriois  be  no  longer  required  by  the 
oacceisor  uf  the  spade-hnsbftndry  farmer  t  If  any  one 
lepliM.  *<  Oh,  let  the  tytUm  be  generally  introduced, 
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and  there  can  be  no  danger  of  their  want  of  employ, 
ment  somewhere,"  the  answer  is  plain.  If  you  substi- 
tute the  qiftde  for  the  plouirh  to  such  an  extent,  you 
raise  the  price  of  labourers  beyond  what  you  can  aJSord 
to  pay,  and  you  diminish  the  chances  of  succem  in  your 
general  fanu  operations,  by  giving  up  too  much  time  to 
one  department  of  labour.  Time  is  money  to  a  farmer; 
let  him  lose  a  week  in  a  critical  season,  and  the  delay 
may  be  highly  injurious  to  him  in  many  rjspects. 
Promptitude  and  despatch  are  essential  io  his  com- 
pletion of  farm  labours  at  the  proper  times:  without 
the  aid  which  improved  machmeiy  affords  hin;  it 
nould  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  get  throv'  '■ 
work  in  due  course.  Let  him  abandon  the  more  r&pidlv. 
working  plough,  and  take  the  tedious  spade,  and  he  will 
soon  heartily  regret  his  exchange.  After  what  we  have 
pre  nised  on  this  subject,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
repeat,  that  if  these  latter  remarks  possess  any  accu- 
racy at  all,  they  are  merely  true  in  their  application  to 
large  farmers,  and  not  intended  by  any  means  to  afifbct 
the  subject  as  it  is  connected  with  the  cotter  or  small 
farmer,  who  has  rarely  any  capital  but  his  labour,  and 
"  needs  no  other  if  he  be  suflered  to  use  it  freely  and 
fairly."  What  is  the  limit,  then,  to  the  capital  of  his 
labour  t  What  sized  farm  should  he  have  that  will 
make  it  the  most  productive  t  Why,  the  exact  amount 
to  which  he  can  apply  all  his  capital.  Has  he  a  family, 
he  may  then  have  more  capital  of  labour  to  bestow  by 
their  assistance;  conseauently  a  larger  allotment  will 
be  needed  to  employ  all  the  capital  of  more  extended 
labour.    Is  he  single,  then  less  will  suffice.' 

The  only  point  that  remains  to  be  settled  is  one  con- 
nected with  political  economy.  It  is  alleged  by  the 
leading  political  economists  of  England  that  cottage- 
farming,  while  calculated  to  promote  the  growth  of 
a  population  of  paupers,  is  only  distracting  manual 
labour  from  its  proper  field  of  employment.  If  it  could 
be  shown  that  every  able-bodied  man  could  make 
five  shillings  a  day  by  working  as  a  weaver,  at  a  fac- 
tory, or  any  other  branch  of  labour,  the  assertion  would 
in  part  be  correct;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  There 
are  countries  in  which  remunerative  employment  can- 
not be  permanently  had,  and  in  such  situationt — to 
which  society  in  England  seems  advancing — the  choice 
is  in  a  great  measure  between  spade  husbandry  and 
starvation,  not  between  spade  husbandry  and  well-paid 
employment.  Besides,  the  political  economist  entirely 
overlooks  the  fact,  that  the  cottage  fanner  derives 
immense  advantages  from  the  labour  of  his  wife  and 
children,  not  one  of  whom  most  likely,  would  be  able 
to  earn  a  penny  at  any  £i>id  of  labour  in  towns.  It 
is  by  calling  up  these  engines  to  assist  him  that  ho 
can  outdo  the  large  farmer  with  all  his  capital  and 
machinery — a  fact  distinctly  proved,  at  least  as  respects 
the  keeping  of  cows  and  selling  their  produce ;  no 
joint-stock  company  of  cowkeepers  being  able  to  com- 
pute with  the  miscellaneous  and  unmarketable  labour 
of  a  humble  dairyman  and  his  family.  As  to  the  alle- 
gation that  cottage-farming  would  cause  a  deterioration 
in  society,  it  is  also  founded  on  narrow  views.  In  some 
parts  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  and  elsewhere  in  Switzer- 
land, where  the  farms  aVe  all  small,  and  mostly  wrought 
by  their  proprietors,  there  is  no  pauperism  worthy  of 
the  name,  no  overplus  population ;  and  who  would 
compare  the  orderliness  of  niannere,  the  sobriety  and 
thriftiness  of  the  people,  and  the  small  amount  of  crime 
in  that  country,  with  the  vice,  intemperance,  and 
poverty,  for  which  England  and  Scotland,  with  all  their 
iaige  and  splendid  farms,  are  now  becoming  unhappily 
distinguished!  It  might  bo  difficnit  to  prove  that  large 
farms  have  been,  in  any  material  degree,  the  cause  of 
the  social  evils  now  exciting  so  much  attention ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  they  have  not  prevented  those  evils. 
Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  cottage-farming 
would  furnish  a  universal  remedy,  we  think  that,  inde- 
pendently of  its  use  in  increasing  the  productive  sur- 
face of  the  country,  it  would  at  least  afford  some  relief, 
and  add  to  that  section  of  the  populaUon  which  ia  still 
iu  a  heftlthful  moral  condition. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Them  »n  rar'.oui  kindi  of  garden»— the  Italian  gor- 
deni,  with  ikitit  iplendid  tenraoet,  vane*,  aud  statue*  ; 
the  old  French  gardeiK  of  Le  Notre,  of  which  we  have 
a  fpacimeii  at  Venailliaa,  with  their  long  straight  walks, 
clipl  hedgM,  fortnal  parterres,  and  fountains ;  English 
gardeni,  with  their  elegant  blending  rf  natural  with 
artifleial  beauty ;  and  so  on.  But  it  is  :o  none  of  these 
princely  kinds  of  gardens  that  we  intend,  in  the  present 
aeries,  to  direct  attention.  We  propose  to  traat  of  the 
three  departments  which  belong  to  the  greater  number 
of  gardens  of  the  middle  aud  humbler  classes ;  those,  in 
short,  which,  designed  on  a  moderate  scale,  are  in- 
tended to  aflford  this  three  staples  of  garden  culture — 
vegthAU*  for  the  kitchen,^2oie«r«  to  charm  the  eye,  aud 
the  more  easily  attainable  kinds  otfrrUt,  These  various 
articles  are  for  the  greater  part  the  production  of  one 
garden,  a  section  or  scattered  part  being  set  aside  for 
each ;  but  for  the  sake  of  cleameaa,  v.e  shall  confine 
ourselves  in  the  present  sheet  chiolly  to  the  economy 
and  products  of  the  kitchen  garden. 

LAVINO  OUT  OF  OABDENS. 

A  garden  of  the  ordinary  mixed  description  usually 
extends  from  the  eighth  of  an  acre  to  a  whole  acre ; 
but  the  more  common  size  in  country  places  is  about 
half  an  acre.  Whatever  be  the  dimensions,  the  garden 
ought  to  be  enclosed  with  a  wall  from  ten  to  twelve 
fest  high,  and,  if  possible,  be  surrounded  by  a  strip  of 
cultured  land,  which  should  be  fenced  with  a  hedge  and 
shrubbery,  so  as  to  remove  the  appearance  of  stifihess 
from  the  walled  enclosure,  and  serve  for  other  usefiil 
purposes.  Besides  a  wicket  or  small  door  for  ordinary 
e.ttranoe  and  exit,  there  should  be  a  gate  that  will 
admit  a  cart,  to  take  away  produce  or  brmg  in  manure. 
A  much  more  important  circumstance  than  size  or  an 
external  appearance  is  exposure.  In  a  flat  country, 
the  garden  must  of  course  be  level ;  but  if  thtre  be  a 
choice  a«  to  situation,  select  by  all  means  a  spot  which 
lies  with  an  easy  slope — an  angle,  for  instance,  of  fifteen 
degrees — towards  the  sun  at  his  meridian.  In  the 
British  islands  this  will  be  facing  the  south.  The  next 
best  exposure  is  towards  the  south-west,  and  after 
that  the  vest.  Avoid  a  northern  or  eastern  exposure. 
An  exposure  towards  the  morning  and  mid-day  sun, 
even  though  at  a  very  small  inclination,  is  as  good  as 
being  many  ditgrees  farther  south ;  hoar-frost  on  the 
grass  and  plants  will  be  melted  within  an  hour  after 
sunrise;  whereas  if  the  garden  lie  in  the  smallest 
degree  away  from  the  tun,  the  hoar-frost  will  remain 
unchanged  perhaps  the  whole  d-.y.  Allow  no  house, 
wall,  or  trees,  to  interrupt  tbo  fair  action  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  on  your  garden ;  for  the  sun  is  the  main  agent 
in  brinsing  vegetation  to  perfection,  and  if  you  be 
deprived  of  it,  your  operations  will  be  blighted  and 
retarded  in  every  possible  way.  So  important  are  the 
sun's  rays,  that,  if  your  garden  be  small,  rather  have 
no  wall  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  but  only  a  low 
fence,  than  submit  to  their  exclusion.  Some  gardens 
ore  B'j  disposed  that  they  receive  the  sun  in  abundcnce 
in  summer,  but  only  partially  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Tlieae  gardens  are  imperfect.  The  garden  should  be 
visited  all  over  by  the  sun  daily,  except  perhaps  in 
the  heart  of  winter,  when  his  rays  have  comparatively 
little  effect.  The  exposure  should  also  allow  a  free 
admission  and  currency  of  air ;  for  this  reason  a  garden 
is  best  away  from  dense  old  woods,  and  is  most  advan- 
tageously placed  in  an  open  sloping  lawn,  overlooked 
by,  or  near,  the  house  of  the  proprietor. 

The  shape  of  a  garden  is  of  little  consequence.    It 

maybe  sqtaare,  oblong,  semidrcular,  or  irrmular,  oc- 

Gording  to  tacte  or  local  circumstances.    In  the  ^jreater 

number  of  insttuices,  an  oblong,  as  represented  in  the 
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following  fieure,  will  bo  found  most  convenient.  It  it 
surrounded  bv  a  wall,  in  which  is  an  entrance  marked 
«.  Within  tne  wall  is  a  border  of  several  feet  wide, 
and  dotted  round  with  flowers  or  flowering  shruba. 
Next  is  i|  gravel  walk ;  and  within  is  another  border 
containing  fruit  bushes,  or  osrhaps  fruit-trees  on  espa- 
liers, and  in  the  centre  is  the  body  of  the  guden  laid 
out  in  three  plots,  marked  a,  6,  and  o.  Between  these 
plots  and  around  thorn  are  paths  (represented  by  dotted 
lines)  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  width,  not  for  or- 
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dinary  walking,  but  for  admission  to  the  various  plots 
or  sections  into  which  the  ground  may  be  divided. 
These  paths  are  only  flattened  by  the  foot  or  by  the 
spade,  and  are  to  be  delved  up  anr><ally  in  the  curse 
of  digging.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden  trom 
the  door  there  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  arbour  or 
summer-house,  overhung  with  climbing  plants  and 
honeysuckle,  and  fittid  up  according  to  teste. 

The  regular  walk',  in  all  moderately-sixod  gardens 
should  not  be  wide'  than  three  feet;  anything  wider 
is  a  mere  loss  of  ground.  Much  care  is  required  to 
keep  walks  in  orde: ',  for  they  arc  very  liable  to  show 
crops  of  weeds  au('.  grass.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
bottom  the  walks  weil  with  broken  cinden  or  slag  from 
furnaces;  this  eflectuaUy  prevents  worms  oomins  up, 
and  also  stops  the  growth  of  weeds.  Over  a  smooth  bed 
of  cinders  put  a  layer  of  small  gravel  that  will  bind,  or, 
failing  this,  a  layer  of  brayed  yellow  ashes  from  a  fur- 
nace, if  they  can  be  procured.  Smooth  all  with  the 
rake,  and  flatten  with  a  roller.  Such  walks  should 
be  scuflied  with  the  Dutoh  hoe,  raked,  and  rolled 
down  at  least  once  a  year.  Many  small  flowering 
plants,  such  as  daisies.  Virginian  stock,  and  thrift,  ue 
used  for  edginga  to  walks ;  but  if  not  constantly  at- 
tended to,  they  straggle  over  the  borders.  The  most 
efiectual  and  ^Iso  the  prettiest  edging  is  dwarf  box. 
It  is  easily  planted  in  an  even  row,  grows  readily  and 
regularly,  requires  little  trc/uble  in  trimming — for  it 
should  not  be  always  close  shaved — and,  summer  and 
winter,  is  ever  fresh  and  green. 

No  precise  directions  can  be  ^ven  respecting  garden 
tools  aud  apparatus ;  the  following  are  the  articles  re- 
quired in  moderatoly-sized  gardens  of  a  mixed  kind: — 
Spades  of  three  sizes,  a  trowel  for  lifting  flowers,  butch 
and  conmon  hoes,  a  broad  iron  rake,  a  rake  with  short 
teeth  fc .-  the  walks,  a  small  rake  for  flower  borders,  a 
strong  clafipknife  for  pruning,  a  pair  of  strong  pruning 
shears,  an  axe,  a  hand-saw,  a  hammer  and  nails,  » 
wheelbarrow,  a  wooden  scuttle  for  carrying  a  little 
earf '  or  manure,  a  roller,  a  pair  of  lai>'o  coinpassea,  a 
dib  nui  line,  a  watoring-pot,  and  a  ladder.  Flower 
po'  .  diffe-'-mt  sizes,  conical  earthenware  blanching 
pots,  bell-hand  glasses,  and  glazed  frames  of  diflerent 
sizes.  These  frames  are  among  the  most  serviceable 
parts  of  a  garden  apparatus,  and  may  be  had  either  in 
one  piece  or  with  a  movable  top,  ..^  'n  the  following 
figure.  A  neat  small  kind,  framed  \n  zinc,  useful  for 
protecting  early  seedlinss  or  flow;rs,  may  be  had 
III  London  for  le.  6d.  each.    Other  utensils  employed 
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hy  guimnt,  nieh  M  fordng-pumM  to  WMh  wall  tntt, 
fumigating  bellowi,  bo.  nera  not  M  particulwiiod.  A 
ponon  poMOMing  onljr  a  small  garden  will  ihortly  dit- 
ooTor  hy  experience  what  are  the  article*  required  in 

hie  oporatioiii.  For 
gardens  in  which  cu- 
cumbers and  melons 
are  to  be  grown,  glased 
frames  and  brick-built 
pits  will  be  neoeiearjr. 
It  is  a  great  advan- 
tage for  every  garden 
'  to  have  a  command 
of  good  fresh  water 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  and  iHso  a  small  pond 
in  which  aquatic  plants  can  be  grown.  If  water  is  pro- 
ourtd  from  a  pump-well,  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  open  air  in  a  trough  for  at  least  a  daj  before 
being  poureil  on  the  plants.  By  this  means  it  not  only 
absorb*  carbonic  acid  gas  from,  but  gradually  acquires 
the  temperature  of,  the  atmosphere. 

A  garden  is  in  all  cases  kid  out  according  to  the 
taste  or  fancy  of  the  proprietor ;  but  there  are  certain 
seueral  rule*  which  all  follow.  The  wall  is  reserved 
for  fhiit-trees.  As  fruit-trees  require  much  air  and 
sun,  the  borders  must  not  bo  clogged  up  with  bushes, 
peas,  or  any  other  tall  vegetables.  The  borders  should 
contain  only  small  articles  which  are  delved  up  yearly, 
because  the  soil  at  the  roots  of  the  trees  requires  occa- 
sional renewal  and  loosening,  and  these  operations 
cannot  be  done  if  the  ground  is  encumbered  with  per- 
manent plants.  If  a  row  of  gooseberry  or  other  small 
fiuit  busoet  be  placed  on  the  borders,  they  should  be 
near  the  outside,  and  not  less  than  ten  feet  apart.  Let 
it  be  obeerred  also  that  flowering  plants  should  occupy 
the  border  most  exposed  to  the  sun,  while  those  natu- 
rally loving  the  shade  should  be  placed  on  the  south 
and  west  borders,  from  which  the  san's  rays  are  gene- 
raUy  less  or  more  excluded. 

llie  body  of  the  garden  within  the  walks  is  laid  out 
in  larger  or  smaller  plots,  according  to  taste.  These 
plots  are  generally  oblong,  and  are  siibdivided  into 
■ections,  rows,  or  beds  for  the  different  kinds  of  kitchen 
Tegetables.  In  the  comer  of  one  plot  are  the  cucum- 
ber and  melon  pits,  partially  secluded  by  bushes.  In 
different  comers  are  plots,  and  round  the  edgings  are 
(he  flower  parterres,  disposed  to  meet  the  eye,  and  to 
b«  easily  accessible  from  the  walks.  In  some  gardens 
much  of  the  ground  is  overshadowed  by  fruit-trees. 
This  is  seriously  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the  plants 
beneath,  exhausts  the  soil,  and  prevents  the  proper 
flowering  and  fructification  of  every  vegetable  within 
reach.  Permit  no  tree  to  overshadow  yr  or  ground ; 
the  only  allowable  places  for  trees  are  <;he  walls  and 
narrow  espaliers  running  up  one  side  of  the  central 
plots.  When  a  garden  possesses  the  addition  of  an 
outside  strip,  enclosed  by  a  hedge,  the  exterior  sides  of 
the  walls  may  be  lined  with  fruit-trees,  and  the  ground 
bud  out  for  potatoes  and  other  common  classes  of  vege- 
tables ;  it  will  also  afford  the  most  proper  site  for  com- 
post dung-heaps,  forcing-pits,  and  the  like. 

SOIU — COMPOSTS — TBENCRINO. 

The  soil  of  a  earden  should  be  deep,  rich,  and  easily 
penetrable.  Whatever  it  may  have  been  origbally, 
the  soil  admits  uf  vast  improvement,  and  no  trouble 
can  be  considered  too  great  to  bring  it  into  t  good  con- 
dition, If  shallow,  trench  it  according  tc  the  plan 
mentioned  in  the  previous  sheet  on  Spade  Husbandry, 
10  as  to  loosen  the  subsoil,  and  graduallv  brine  it  into 
operation  above.  In  many  instances  the  soil  is  too 
•tiff  or  clayey.  Such  a  soil  may  not  be  unfit  for  plough 
husbandry,  but  it  is  out  of  place  in  a  garden.  The 
method  of  loosening  and  meliorating  a  clayey  soil  is  to 
give  it  a  large  volume  of  sand  and  vegetable  manure, 
which  may  be  delved  in  at  the  winter  digging,  and  at 
the  spring  dimng  the  new  and  old  materials  will  be 
well  mixM.  In  general,  far  too  little  attention  is  paid 
(o  addmg  sand  as  a  restorative ;  such  ia  absolutely 
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neeefsaiy  In  all  soils  but  those  of  a  rtnj  sandy  natnrt, 
because  erety  crop  actually  carries  away  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  silica  lodged  in  the  soil.  If  the  soil  be 
alreadv  too  sandy,  it  may  be  assisted  by  clay,  silt 
from  ditches,  vegetable  earth,  kc.  Whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  it  should  be  thoroughly  pulverised. 
Lumps  thrown  up  by  digging  at  the  commencement  of 
winter  are  meliorated  by  the  tmt,  and  have  imbibed 
nutritious  gases  fVom  the  atmosphere.  In  spring,  all 
should  '><!  well  delved,  cutting  and  breaking  every 
spadeful  us  it  is  turned  down,  and  leaving  no  hard 
part  impervious  to  the  tender  roots  of  the  vegetables. 
A  garden  should  not  contain  a  single  stone  the  site  of  a 
boy's  marble.  Every  particle  of  soil  should  be  capable 
of  doing  duty  in  feeding  the  plants.  It  will  save  muoh 
future  trouble  in  lifting  stones  by  the  hand,  if  every 
spadeful  of  mould  were  at  first  put  through  a  sieve. 
Persons  owning  small  gardens  ought  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  this.  A  working  man  having  onlv  a 
small  patch  for  his  amusement  at  leisure  hours  and  on 
holidays,  could  not  do  anything  more  serviceable  than 
trench  his  ground  bit  by  bit,  and  riddle  it  carefully  ai 
he  proceeds. 

No  garden  can  be  conducted  with  the  least  advan< 
tage  without  givins  it  a  regular  manuring.  If  you 
hunger  a  garden,  it  will  hunger  you  in  return.  In 
connection  with  every  rightly-manage<l  garden,  ther« 
must  either  be  a  compost  heap,  in  which  dung  is  pre- 
paring for  use,  or  there  must  be  some  means  of  readily 
purchasing  old  manure  when  it  is  required.  The 
manures  employed  are  the  same  as  in  agriculture  (see 
p.  490) ;  but  being  required  for  a  more  delicate  purpose, 
thev  must  in  general  be  well  rotted,  and  ready  to  unite 
with  the  soil.  A  compost  dung-heap  is  prepared  bv 
putting  alternate  layers  of  stably  dung,  or  night-soil, 
kc.  with  earth,  peat  moss,  decayed  leaves,  and  eeneral 
refuse  of  vegetation,  turning  the  whole  oecaaionidly  tUl 
the  mass  appears  to  be  suflicientlv  decomposed  for  use. 
A  small  quantity  of  this  stuff  will  often  be  required  to 
place  at  tne  roots  ol  ilants. 

The  practice  of  j  .x>fessional  gardeners  as  respects 
composts  may  be  learned  from  the  following  brief 
notice  in  the  < Encyclopsedia  of  Gardening': — 'Com- 
posts for  particular  plants  may  be  reduced  to  light 
sandy  loam  from  old  pastures;  strong  loam,  approaich- 
ing  nearly  to  brick  earth,  from  the  same  source;  peat 
earth  from  the  surface  of  heaths  or  commons;  bog 
earth  from  bogs  or  morasses;  vegetable  earth  from 
decayed  leaves,  stalks,  cow-dung,  &c. ;  sand,  either  sea- 
sand,  drift-sand,  or  powdered  stone,  so  as  to  be  free  as 
possible  from  iron ;  lime  rubbisli ;  and  lastly,  common 
garden  earth.  There  are  no  known  plants  that  will 
not  grow  or  thrive  in  one  or  other  of  these  earths,  alone, 
or  mixed  with  some  other  earth,  or  with  rotten  dung, 
or  leaves.  Nursetymen,  whose  practice  may  be  con- 
sidered a  safe  criterion  to  judge  from,  have  seldom 
more  than  three  sorts  of  earth:  loam,  approaching  to 
the  qualities  of  brick  earth;  peat  or  bog  earth  from 
heaths  or  morasses ;  and  the  common  soil  of  their 
nursery.  With  these,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  sand 
for  striking  plants,  son^e  sifted  iime-rubbish  for  succu- 
lents, and  some  well-rotted  cow-dung  for  bulbs  and 
some  sort  of  trees,  they  contrive  to  grow  thousands  of 
different  species  in  as  great  perfection  (taking  the  dif- 
ference between  plants  in  pots  and  plants  in  the  free 
soil  and  air)  as  in  their  native  countries;  and  many, 
as  the  pine,  vine,  camellia,  rose,  &c,  in  a  superior 
manner.'  The  same  author  afterwards  observes:  'Peat 
earth,  or  heath  earth,  being  generally  procured  in 
the  state  of  turfs  full  of  the  roots  and  tops  of  heath, 
requires  two  or  three  years  to  rot;  but  after  it  has  lain 
one  year,  it  may  be  sifted,  and  what  pas^^s  through 
a  small  sieve  will  be  found  fit  for  use.  Some  nursery- 
men use  both  these  loams  and  peats  iis  soon  as  pro- 
cured, and  find  them  answer  perfectly  tor  most  plants: 
but  for  delicate  flowers,  and  especially  bulbs,  and  all 
florists'  flowers,  and  for  all  composts  into  the  com- 
position of  which  manures  enter,  not  less  than  one 
year  ought  to  be  flowed  for  decomposition,  and  what  is 
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UAaMOj  aalltd  •wMlnlnf .    Fmoh  guiamm  »Uow 
/or  onu>t»>trM  oompoita  ftom  thne  to  uz  jtan.' 

Nmw  urgo  towni,  wImn  thwt  it  a  eoMtont  dmiuuid 
for  kitohon  vogoUblM,  markot  gaideni  uro  Mteblishad 
for  produoing  tho  roquirod  utiol«t  in  variety  and  abun- 
danM.  The  flnoit  market  gardaiii  in  tho  world  aro 
aoar  London,  whore  the  wil  ii  deep,  and  any  quantity 
of  manure,  in  the  form  of  nicht<soil,  from  the  metro- 
polif,  i*  eatily  obtainable.  The  plan  on  which  theae 
cardana  are  conducted  might  aerre  aa  a  modtol  for  all 
kitchen  eardenera  in  tbia  country.  It  ia  thua  briefly 
deaoribed  in  the  article  Oardtning  in  the  *  Penny  Cv- 
olopaadia': — 'The  gardenera'  year  properly  begiiia  in 
autumn,  when  the  land  ia  dug,  or  rather  trenched, 
and  well  manured.  Varioua  Tcgetablea,  which  will  be 
required  in  winter,  are  now  aown,  and  eapecially  thoae 
which  are  to  produce  planta  to  be  aet  out  in  apring: 
apinaoh,  oniona,  radiahea,  and  winter  aalada  are  aown, 
and  when  the  weather  b  aevere,  are  protected  by  a 
alight  coToring  of  atraw  or  mata.  In  February,  the 
eauliflowera,  which  have  been  raiaed  in  framea  or 
under  hand-glaaaea,  are  planted  out.  The  cabbage 
planta  are  pricked  out.  The  radiahea,  oniona,  and 
aalada  go  to  market  aa  aoon  aa  they  are  of  auffioient 
aice,  and  augar-loaf  cabbacea  auoceed  them.  Aa  the 
eauliflowera  are  taken  off,  tner  are  succeeded  by  endive 
and  celery,  and  the  same  ia  the  caae  with  the  cabbaees. 
Thua  there  ia  a  constant  aucoeaaion  of  vegetables,  with- 
out one  moment'a  reapite  to  the  ground,  which,  in  con- 
aequence  of  continual  stirring  and  manuring,  maintaina 
ita  productive  power.  Deep  trenching  in  aome  desree 
preventa  that  peculiar  deterioration  of  the  soil  which 
would  be  the  conaequence  of  the  frequent  repetition  of 
aimilar  plants.  Thia  effect  ia  moat  perceptible  when 
the  plants  perfect  their  aeed,  which  ia  seldom  or  never 
allowed  to  take  place  in  market  gardena;  but  great 
attention  ia  paid  to  the  apeciea  of  plaata  which  auoceed 
each  other  on  the  aame  tpot.  The  principle  which  ex- 
perience and  theory  unite  in  establishing,  is  that  of 
avoiding  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  plants  which 
belong  to  the  same  natural  families.  The  greater 
variety  cultivated  in  gardens,  in  comparison  with  the 
common  produce  on  a  farm,  enables  this  principle  to  be 
AiUy  acted  upon.  Thoae  gardeners  who  overlook  this, 
and  repeatedly  sow  or  plant  the  same  kind  of  vege- 
tables in  the  same  spots,  are  soon  aware  of  their  error 
by  the  diminution  of  the  produce,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  by  various  diseases  which  attack  the 
plants,  however  abundant  may  be  the  food  supplied  to 
them,  or  however  careful  the  tillage. 

The  principle  on  which  the  gardens  are  cultivated 
ia  that  tt£  forcing  vegetation  by  means  of  an  abundant 
aupply  of  dune,  constant  tillage,  and  occasional  water- 
ing. The  whole  surface  is  converted  into  a  species  of 
hotbed;  and  crop  succeeds  crop  with  a  rapidity  which 
ia  truly  astonishing.  Thow  vegetables  which  arrive 
at  a  marketable  state  in  the  least  time  are  always  the 
most  profitable,  and  those  also  for  which  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand  at  all  times  of  the  year.  With  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  manure,  the  market  gardeners  have  no 
fear  of  exhausting  the  soil ;  and  dissimilar  vegetables 
may  grow  together  on  the  same  ground. 

The  value  of  the  produce  in  one  year  from  an  acre 
of  garden  ground  in  the  most  favourable  situation,  as 
atMed  by  Mr  Middleton,  from  the  account  which  he 
received  from  a  market  gardener,  is  almost  incredible. 
It  is  as  follows: — Radishes,  £10;  cauliflower,  £60; 
cabbages,  £30 ;  oeloiy  (first  crop),  £50;  (second  crop), 
£40 ,  endive,  £30 :  making  a  total  of  £220  for  the 
gross  produce  of  an  acre  in  twelve  months.  The  ex- 
penses of  cultivation  are  no  doubt  great.  In  inferior 
situations,  the  produce  is  much  less,  but  the  expenses 
are  also  somewhat  less.  When  it  is  considered  that 
there  are  nearly  2000  acres  thus  cultivated,  the  gross 
amount  of  produce  must  be  very  great.' 

The  domestic  gardener  will  now  perceive,  that  inde- 
pendently of  a  good  soil,  he  must  cive  his  ground  plenty 
of  rich  manure,  and  by  so  doing  he  need  scarcely  ever 
have  any  part  of  the  surface  unoccupied.    To  attidn 


and  ke«p  up  fertility  ia  tka  grand  prlneiple  of  hia 
opentlona:  tM  daWlng  nay  be  awkward,  the  linea  of 
beda  uneven,  the  raking  may  not  be  neat,  but  all  ia  of 
no  importanoa  in  oompariaon  with  keeping  the  ground 
in  good  heart.  Although  tho  moat  availablo  manura 
be  that  firom  th«  common  dung«pit,  tho  kitchen  gar> 
doner  should  thoroughW  acquaint  himaelf  with  th« 
peculiar  propertiea  of  the  apeoiflc  manurea— guana, 


bono  duat,  phoaphate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  aoda,  ammo- 
niaeal  water,  and  the  like— which  are  now  in  extenaira 
use  and  reimtation.  Many  of  theae  act  apeciflcaUy  o» 
oertain  kinda  of  planta,  aupplying  to  their  constitutlM 
aome  principle  or  growth  not  to  be  found  in  tho  aoU, 
and  but  aparingly,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  ordinary  dung- 
heap.  All  this  he  ahould  learn  either  by  direct  oXf 
periment  or  from  the  experience  of  othera.  He  ahould 
likewise  maintain  a  regular  connective  rotation,  leav- 
ing no  cro^p\ng  to  caprice  at  the  time,  or  to  » i^itMn 
of  unintelligent  routine. 

oBNBBiiL  ornuTioiia. 

LiggiiM  or  Mving  with  the  apade  ia  the  principal 
meana  ofgarden  culture.  The  apade  uaually  employed 
is  ten  inchea  deep  in  the  blade  or  apit ;  but  aa  delving 
is  not  direct  downwarda,  but  aloped,  the  depth  to  which 
the  spade  goea  in  digging  is  seldom  more  than  nine 
and  often  not  more  than  eight  inches.  In  com- 
mencing to  dig  a  piece  of  ground,  take  out  a  spadeful 
all  along  one  side,  and  cany  it  to  the  opposite  aida 
where  you  are  to  leave  off.  Now  begin  at  one  end  of 
the  trench  just  opened ;  thrust  the  spade  with  the  foot 
into  the  ground,  taking  about  five  inchea  in  breadth, 
lift  it  up,  and  turn  it  over  into  the  open  trench,  the 
top  undermost,  and  the  fresh  earth  above.  Do  tha 
same  with  the  second  spadeful,  and  so  on  with  all  the 
others  to  the  end  of  the  line.  Take  care  to  dig  al- 
ways a  uniform  depth  and  breadth,  so  aa  to  keep  the 
line  even,  and  the  trench  or  open  furrow  one  width. 
If  there  be  any  weeda  or  loose  refuse  on  the  anrface, 
put  them  in  the  trench,  and  cover  them  in — avoiding 
to  bury  weeda  which  have  ripened,  the  aeeda  of  whioi 
are  sure  to  be  a  canoe  of  future  annoyance.  All 
such  refuse  ought  to  be  well  rotted  in  the  dung-pit,  or, 
what  is  better,  reduced  to  aahea,  and  then  spnad  over 
the  soil.  Break  or  pulverise  the  mould  as  you  proceed, 
and  keep  the  fresh  surface  level.  When  you  have 
delved  rov  after  row  to  the  last,  the  earth  laid  aside 
will  fill  up  the  concluding  trench.  Ordinary  digging 
is  performed  best  in  dry  weather;  but  diinng  to  throw 
up  lumps  for  winter  melioration  should,  if  possible,  be 
performed  when  the  soil  ia  somewhat  moist.  In  thia 
kind  of  digging  do  not  touch  the  lumpa  with  the  spade 
after  throwing  them  up;  for  the  more  rugged  and 
uneven  the  surface,  the  more  thorough  is  the  exposure 
to  the  influence  of  the  frost. 

Raking  is  usually  performed  after  delving.  Hold  the 
handle  of  the  rake  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and 
draw  it  lightly  over  the  surface  of  the  newlv-dug 
ground.  The  object  is  not  to  draw  earth  along,  but  to 
smooth  or  -comb  down  the  irregular  surface,  and  to 
brine  away  any  loose  refuse  or  stones.  Like  digging,  it 
should  be  performed  in  dry  weather. 

Marking  witk  the  Line. — When  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty in  delving  in  a  straight  line  by  the  eye,  mark  off 
the  ground  with  a  cord,  drawn  from  a  reel  stuck  in 
the  earth  at  one  end  to  a  dibble  or  pin  at  the  other. 
This  reel  cord  will  be  indispensable  in  marking  off  the 
edges  of  parterres,  plots,  so.  In  such  cases,  having 
fixed  the  line,  go  along  it  with  the  spade,  taking  out 
a  very  auall  quantitr  of  earth  immediately  beneath 
the  cord.  Then  do  tne  same  with  the  opposite  aide 
and  enda  of  theplot,  and  so  its  dimensions  will  be 
furly  marked.  The  gardener  measures  and  marks  off 
all  his  figures  in  the  ground  with  his  line  and  spade. 
With  the  line  he  can  draw  a  circle  round  a  central 
pin,  or  make  an  oval  from  a  union  of  two  circles,  or 
form  semicircles,  spirals,  triangular  spaces,  or  polygons. 
When  he  wishes  to  make  a  small  path  between  rectan- 
gular plots,  he  seta  his  line  accordingly,  and  walking 
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klong  it,  with  «  foot  en  mmjIi  M»,  h»  tnunplM  down 
tlM  MkiiB  ftom  on«  and  to  th*  otlitri  Mid  tlion  h«  eui 
■tneoth  it  Mid  bMt  it  down  with  liii  iiMde. 

MMhV' — ^'^l*  *  oomnon  hoc,  tlw  mrtli  it  cat  Mid 
dnwB  towwdi  th«  optrator.  Tlie  ol^Mt  of  htMt\nf  ii 
to  dnw  th«  Mtftli  up  tlio  ■tkllii  of  plMiM  growing  in  a 
row,  or  to  doatroT  weodt.  In  hooing  wMdi,  cut  ofr  (lie 
wood  banoatli  tho  lurface,  »nd  do  not  oorer  tlie  itklli. 
If  oonroniont,  ralie  mmmj  »li  tlio  Ioom  *U\k»,  and  piMw 
thorn  on  the  dung-heap.  Weedi,  luch  as  dandelion 
Mid  groundfol,  which  t>ocome  winged  when  ripe,  ihould 
ho  hood  and  remoTod  before  leeding.  Ai  many  luch 
woods  which  infest  gardens  are  blown  into  them  from 
a^acMtt  roadsides,  it  would  not  bo  roiupent  time  to 
clear  tho  neighbourhood  periodically. 

Animal  ^niioyoniM.— All  gardens  are  less  or  more 
exposed  to  the  destructire  inroads  of  wild  animals. 
Haiw  and  rabbits  gnaw  the  bark  off  the  stems  or  lower 
branohes  of  trees,  and  also  the  buds  in  season.  To 
proront  the  encroachments  of  theso  quadrupeds,  the 
garden  ought  to  be  properly  fenced;  but  if  they  get  in 
notwithstanding,  the  trees  may  l>e  aaved  by  smearing 
the  lower  parts  with  a  mixtura  of  cow-dung,  soot,  and 
water,  loduced  to  the  consistency  of  thin  paint ;  a 
smoMing  of  tar  will  also  answer  the  purpose.  Moles, 
rats,  and  mice  may  bo  caught  by  trapping;  moles 
idso  may  be  got  rid  of  by  placing  slices  of  garlic,  or 
onion,  in  a  green  state,  within  their  holes,  as  tney  hare 
m  great  antipathy  to  the  odour  of  those  vegetables. 

Birds  are  sometimes  an  annoyance,  particularly  when 
new-sown  peas  or  seeds  may  be  easily  scratched  up. 
Bat  though  in  some  instances  injurious,  it  is  beliered 
that  on  the  whole  their  visits  aro  beneficial ;  for  they 
pick  up  large  quantities  of  slugs,  insects,  larvae,  or 
caterpiUars  of  different  kinds.  Vvall-fruit  may  be  pre- 
served  by  nets,  or  bv  the  more  simple  method  of  fixing 
horizontal  lines  of  block  worsted  in  front  of  the  trees; 
the  repeated  ineffectual  attempts  to  alight  on  these 
lines  is  said  to  scare  the  animals,  and  cause  them  to 
desist.  Lines  of  threads,  in  which  feathers  aro  fastened, 
are  employed  in  many  cases  to  protect  beds  of  seeds 
from  birds;  this  praventive  can  be  easily  tried. 

Insects  aro  the  grand  pest  of  gardeners;  their  ap- 
pearance is  so  mysterious,  and  their  devastations  so 
TMried,  that  all  schemes  to  extirpate  them  aro  often 
ineffectual.  They  aro  most  destructive  in  their  first 
oondition  of  larvss  or  caterpillars.  In  this  state  they 
should  be  romoved  br  the  hand  from  kitchen  vegetables. 
To  destroy  the  smaller  kinds  of  larvae,  fumigation  of 
tobacco  smoke,  by  means  of  a  fumigating  bellows,  may 
be  employed  with  advantage;  and  the  plants  may 
be  cleansed  with  a  syringe  and  water.  For  the  cleans- 
ing of  fruit-trees  from  msects,  we  rofer  to  our  article 
on  FnviT  Oahdenino,  No.  35. 

Slu^s  are  uiiother  chief  annoyance,  especially  in 
low-lying  situations.  A  little  salt  destroys  them;  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  caterpiUars,  the  best  plan  is  to  clear 
them  out  m  their  first  appearance  by  the  hand.  Worms 
in  the  gmHind  aro  not  considered  injurious;  in  a  pro- 
perly -  tMoched  garden,  however,  they  exist  only  in 
small  numbers.    Salt  kills  them. 

Sowing. — The  greater  number  of  garden  vegetables 
ve  roared  from  seeds,  which  are  sown  at  certain  sea- 
smis  in  the  ground.  Some  seeds,  such  as  peas,  aro 
sown  in  drills,  the  hand  deliberately  dropping  them  in 
a  straight  shallow  trench.  Other  seeds,  such  as  those 
of  onions,  leeks,  cress,  &c.  are  sown  broadcast,  which 
it  a  thin  and  equable  scattering  over  a  bed  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  species 
of  sowing  maohine  in  a  common  kitchen  garden.  Most 
seeds,  p«M  included,  require  to  be  pressed  down  by 
trending  or  gentle  rolling,  and  then  covere<d  up  by  the 
hoe  or  rake.  All  seeds  should,  if  possible,  be  sown  and 
covered  up  in  dry  wwther. 

Planting. — ^Maajr  vMctables  require  to  be  removed 
while  young  /win  the  oed  in  which  they  were  grown 
ftwm  seeds,  and  planted  out  in  rows.  A  straight  row 
is  mode  with  the  line,  whidi  is  gentlv  treaded  on  each 
Mia.  Commanoe  now  at  one  md.  of  the  trodden  line, 
516 


Doiow.  ISO  common  error  in  pianiins  is  UMunng  U 
tap-root  and  rootlets  by  canless  pulling  toe  toui 
plant  from  the  nursery,  bv  rudely  using  the  dibble,  ( 
oy  pressing  the  earth  too  firmly  round  the  collar,  an 
neglecting  to" 


and  In  the  eentml  or  untrod  put  piaroe  the  earth  with 
tho  dibble.  Into  the  hole  so  mada  Insert  tha  root  of 
the  plant,  and  pierce  tha  earth  at  iu  side,  so  as  to  pieaa 
tha  mould  round  the  root,  leaving  no  vaeant  spaoa 
below.  The  common  error  in  plantins  is  injuring  tha 
'  '    *  ■  ■  ■  oung 

er 
.  Mid 
do  so  with  the  roots.    If  a  plant  is  can- 
fully  transplanted  in  damp  weather,  it  should  never 
show  any  symptoms  of  the  change. 

WaUrimg. — In  dry  seasons,  artificial  irrigation  is  of 
^at  use  for  giving  due  liquid  aliment  to  plants,  and 
IS  indispensable  to  those  newly  transplanted,  in  order 
to  consolidate  the  roots.  Watering,  tor  whatever  pur- 
pose, is  most  advantageously  performed  in  the  morning 
or  evening.  If  done  during  the  time  the  sun  is  shining, 
take  care  not  to  water  the  leaves  of  anv  plant,  for  the 
heat  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  liquid,  and  the 
leaves  will  be  scalded.  If  the  day  be  cloudy  and  cool, 
watering  the  tope  of  plants  can  do  no  harm.  The 
watering,  in  any  case,  should  resemble  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  soft  shower,  and  be  performed  with  a  rosv 
watering-pot.  The  greater  number  of  flowers  aro  in- 
jured by  watering,  if  the  water  touches  their  petids. 

KlTCHK.'t  VE0ETADLE8. 

The  vegetables  usually  grown  in  kitchen  gardens 
belong  to  various  natural  classes,  which,  for  conve- 
nience, we  shall  arrange  in  the  following  groups : — 1 . 
The  cabbage  kind  of  vegetables;  2.  The  pea  and  bean 
kind;  3.  The  root  kinds,  or  those  grown  only  for  the 
sake  of  their  roots  Mid  tubers;  4.  The  onion  and  leek 
kinds;  5.  The  salad  kind;  6.  The  various  kinds  of 
sweet  herbs;  and  7.  Miscellaneous  kinds,  iucluduig 
several  of  a  delicate  naturo.  'Hiis  ;;ro<iping,  it  will 
be  understood,  has  no  reference  to  f  . .  :i?al  arrange- 
ment, and  has  only  been  adopted  '  preference  to  th« 
confusion  of  common  alphabetic  \\»U.  I  or  the  techni- 
cal classification  of  the  plants  nerc  treated,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  sheets  on  SrggcicuATic  Doianv. 

The  Cabbage  Tribe. 

This  includes  some  of  the  most  hardy,  easiest  culti- 
vated, and  useful  of  kitchen  vegetables.  Tho  following 
are  those  which  we  would  recommend  to  be  cultivated: 
broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  common  cabbage,  red  cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  savoy  cabbage,  and  Scotch  kalo. 

Broccoli  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  <'*  ||t««us,  and  is 
valuable  for  coming  at  a  season  «  hru  not  liable  to  be 
affected  by  caturpiflars.  Thor'-  luv  various  kinds  of 
bnitKMill,  but  all  may  be  arraiiK^^.'  u  ler  two  headN — 
those  for  spring  use,  and  tho««  i^>i  r^^  from  September 
to  Christmas;  the  latter  are  t«nacu  Cape '  or  autumn 
broccolies.  The  most  appiwvvi  vt«rieties  for  spring  use 
are  Bowles's  new  sulph*r,  MuoUy's  dwarf,  Granj;c's 
cauliflower,  and  Portsuumth  cream  or  buff  colour. 

One  ounce  of  seed  of  broccoli  is  calculated  to  low 
a  bed  four  feet  wide  by  ten  lung,  broadcast  on  a  pre- 
pared  bed;  but  if  sown  in  drills,  rather  less  seed  will 
be  sufficient.  Each  kind  should  have  a  place  allotted 
to  itself.  The  soil  should  be  a  fresh  sandy  loam,  not 
manured,  and  the  season  for  sowing  will  be  comprise  i 
between  April  and  July.  The  Cape  plants  aro  finally 
set  out  iu  beds  r<ad')  rather  rich  with  manure,  at  any 
time  when  they  hare  leaves  six  or  eight  inches  long; 
two  feet  distances,  plant  from  plant,  will  be  sufficient. 
Each  piout  is  to  be  firmly  secured  in  the  soil;  and  if 
the  weather  be  diy,  every  hole  should  be  filled  witli 
water.  This  species  will  come  in  season  in  August, 
and  continue  to  produce  a  supply  throughout  tlic 
autumn;  in  mild  seasons,  some  heads  may  be  cut  even 
so  late  as  the  turn  of  the  year. 

The  spring  hardy  varieties  are  treated  by  most  per- 
sona in  the  same  way  as  the  Cape— that  is,  the  plants, 
when  they  are  six  or  eisht  inches  high,  ore  transplanted 
as  they  become  ready,  between  the  first  week  of  July 
and  that  of  September,  into  beds  of  richly-manured 
loam,  and  set  two  £aat  apart,  the  largest  torts,  as  the 
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Portimauth,  »t  thirty  InohM,  Mid  thay  %n  ktpt  par. 
(iMtly  fItM  from  wMdi.  If  th«  nmom  b«  favourMilo, 
« lUooMiional  luppljr  of  brooooll  ii  thut  obt«iii«d  flnmi 
th«  flnt  w«ek  of  Mwroh  to  th«  end  of  U%y.  It  ii  alao 
outtomkry  to  Uy  down  pUnt*  in  H«pteinb«r,  with  th« 
haadt  turned  fVoin  th«  lun,  »pplyiiiK  vartli  on  tho  louth 
lid*  oyer  tho  iitemi,  to  protect  them  from  tnow  and 
froit.  We  prefer  to  plant  in  lix-Inch-deep  trenchei, 
properly  manured,  removing  the  planti  to  them  wb«n 
not  leet  than  a  foot  high,  filling  each  hole  with  water, 
and  repeating  the  watering  fur  two  or  more  lucuoMlve 
evpningt.  Tnii  treatment,  even  in  the  driett  loaiuni, 
will  iectire  the  planti ;  and  ae  the  winter  approachei, 
by  drawing  the  earth  from  the  ridKe*  un  each  ildo,  and 
thui  filling  up  the  tronchei,  the  iteini  will  be  pmtected, 
and  the  ground  levelled  and  rendered  light.  We  have 
practiiea  this  method  during  ieven  or  eight  winter*, 
and  have  loet  no  opportunity  to  recommend  it  to  othori. 
Urooooli  planti  do  better  in  trenchei  than  any  other 
meroben  of  the  Cabbage  family. 

To  lave  teed,  it  ii  only  neceuary  to  watch  the  pro. 
grew  of  lome  very  fine  plant  left  late  in  the  spring,  to 
out  out  all  the  weakly  and  crowding  parti  of  the  hoadi 
when  expanded,  and  to  lecure  the  leed  before  it  be 
quite  ripe,  or  rather  before  the  leed-veiieli  ihed  the 
leed.  But  ai  all  those  planti  paii,  by  croiiing  or 
hybv.Jiiing,  into  other  varietiei,  it  ii  generally  not 
deiirable  to  attempt  leed-growing. 

Brtuult  tprouts  produce  tall  itemi,  three  or  four 
feet  high,  which  lupport  a  head  somewhat  reaembling 
an  open  lavoy,  of  little  ralue.  Thii  being  cut  off',  the 
lateral  budi  down  the  item  protrude  a  luccesiion  of 
little  green  headi,  like  iniall  lavoyi,  delicate  in  flavour, 
rery  much  admired,  and  yet  but  seldom  leen,  inai- 
much  as  the  true  vegetable  ii  not  eiisily  obtained.  Our 
belt  authority  is  stul  that  of  Professor  Van  Mons  of 
Brunels.  The  following  is  transcribed  from  the  lait 
edition  of  the  '  Domestic  (iardener's  Manual,'  wherein 
the  BruHels  practice  is  noticed,  and  a  few  experimental 
remarks  appended  : — '  The  plants  are  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  March  or  April,  of  which  an  ounce  may  bo 
requiiite  fur  a,  seed-bed  of  four  feet  by  tun.  Van  Mons 
■ayi,  "  The  seed  is  sown  in  spring  under  a  frame,  to 
bnng  tho  planti  forward ;  they  are  then  transplanted 
into  an  op«ii  border  with  a  good  aspect.  By  thus  be- 
ginning early,  and  sowing  luccessively  till  late  in  the 
season,  we  contrive  to  supply  ourselves  in  Belgium 
with  this  delicious  vegetable  fully  ton  months  in  the 
year ;  that  is,  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  May. 
The  planti  need  not  be  placed  at  rooro  than  eighteen 
inchei  each  way,  as  the  head  does  not  spread  wide,  and 
the  lide  leaves  drop  off*."  In  England,  the  Brussels 
sprout  is  10  hardy,  that  it  will  itand  twenty  degrees  of 
froit ;  and  its  head  about  Chriitmas  is  a  tender  and 
delicate  species  of  greens.  Being  then  cut,  the  plant 
will  remain  nearly  torpid  till  the  advancing  lun  cauies 
it  to  start  into  new  vegetaiiou;  then  the  spaces  between 
the  rows  should  have  a  little  leaf-soil  or  good  manure 
lightly  forked  in ;  and  the  young  heads,  all  of  which 
were  quiescent,  but  visible  in  tho  winter,  will  speedily 
advance  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  yield  a  sup- 
ply for  many  weeks,  if  they  be  properly  pulled  or  cut 
off  in  succession.' 

We  cannot  add  much  to  the  above,  but  may  observe 
that,  if  any  one  can  procure  true  seed,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  try  to  ripen  some,  and  to  abandon  seed-growing 
of  every  other  Und  of  the  cabbage  during  that  season, 
for  fear  of  crossing  it;  also  to  try  Van  Mons'  repeated 
sowings,  for  in  truth  a  more  delicate  family  vegetable 
cannot  be  cultivated. 

Cabbage. — The  cultivated  varieties  of  the  common  or 
white-hearting  cabbage  are  very  numerous;  and  aa  all 
can  intermingle,  so  no  one  who  aims  at  raising  seed  can 
be  confident  of  what  he  shall  produce.  The  best  varie- 
tiei in  ordinary  use  are — 1.  Small  and  large  York;  2. 
London,  variety  of  York;  3.  Sugar-loaf ;  4.  Knight's 
Downton;  5.  Battersea;  6.  Vonack.  The  cabbage  is  a 
biennial  pLuit;  it  rum  a  two  yean'  course,  bean  seed, 
and  dies.  Thmfore  to  obtain  hearted  cabbages  through- 


out thf  ymr,  two  or  mnrt  lowtiiKi  ""Utt  b*  madat  9M 
in  the  iimng,  the  other  In  luromer.  Bpring-Mwlng  omi 
be  effected  at  once,  or  it  mav  be  dividtu  into  two  or 
tbi«e  operations ;  beeauM,  mm  the  third  weak  of 
March  to  the  first  week  of  May,  the  seed  can  ba  me- 
ceiifully  Mwn  for  the  supply  of  summer  and  wintar. 
Yet  by  uttentlre  management,  one  sowing  may  ba 
made  to  produce  all  that  a  family  can  requira:  wa 
restrict  uur  directions  to  that  simple  operation. 

Prep»re  a  bad  of  good  sound  loam  In  an  open  axpo- 
lure,  and  let  it  be  very  slightly  manured,  for  oabbaga 
iee<llings  benefit  much  by  itrong  contrasts,  and  ought  . 
not  t<.i  be  made  to  ri'u  up  while  tendur.  Uig  the  ground 
for  four  rowi,  nine  inuhei  oiunder,  and  from  fiAean  to 
twenty  feet  long.  Break  tho  earth  finely,  and  leave  It 
to  settle  for  three  or  four  dayi;  then  place  boardi  to 
trv^d  on,  while  a  fint  drill,  one  inch  deep,  ii  itruck  liy 
the  line  ;  make  the  bottom  of  thii  and  every  other 
drill  even,  and  a  little  solid,  either  by  pressing  a  long 
pule  Into  it,  or  by  patting  it  with  tho  back  of  a  wooden- 
headed  rake,  ^w  the  seeds  rather  thickly,  because 
it  is  better  to  thin  out  an  abundance  of  plants  than  to 
lose  the  greairr  part  of  a  thin  crop  by  insects.  When 
sown,  cover  the  drill  with  fine  earth,  proceed  to  make 
and  sow  other  drilh,  till  tho  bed  be  finished,  and  then 
either  tread  tho  auilace  over  with  the  feet  placed  nearly 
close  together,  or  pat  tho  lurfucn  with  the  spade,  and 
then  finish  it  oft'  smooth  with  the  back  of  a  rake.  Al- 
ways avoid  to  tread  ground  into  holes,  and  therafora 
recede  from  the  work  backward ;  prefer  to  use  the  feet 
in  light  landy  loil,  but  rarely  with  stifl'  and  binding 
ground.  In  a  very  dry  season,  seeds  will  not  easily 
vegetate;  therefore  in  such  cases  strike  the  drills,  and 
water  effectually  along  them  for  three  successive  even- 
ings, covering  the  plot  with  mats  throughout  the  day. 
In  the  third  evening  make  the  drills  even,  sow,  cover 
with  earth,  sprinkle  again,  and  lay  on  tho  mats  by.  day, 
till  the  plants  be  visible,  then  dust  them  once  with  the 
finest  road  sand  while  the  dew  is  on,  and  in  the  evening 
with  air-slacked  lime.  These  precautions  need  not  M 
repeated.  We  never  saw  a  %t  of  cabbage,. turnip,  or 
celery  plants  so  dusted  with  road  sand  that  was  much 
infested  with  the  turnip  beetle;  and  as  to  slugs,  lima, 
or  lime  with  coal-soot,  will  effectually  prevent  their 
rav^es,  or  destroy  the  vermin. 

Wnen  the  plants  begin  to  produce  their  true  loaves, 
thin  them  out,  first  to  an  inch  asunder,  and  again  to 
two  inches;  they  will  thus  gain  strength  rapidfy;  and 
when  they  have  three  or  four  good  leaves  lour  inches 
long,  they  will  be  fit  to  go  out,  some  into  nursery  beds, 
and  others  to  the  plots  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Those  set  in  the  former,  six  inches  asunder,  will  acquire 
stocky  roots,  and  be  prepared  for  successional  badi. 
The  lize  of  the  planti  will  indicate  the  season  during 
any  of  the  summer  months.  Those  planted  pantna- 
nently  will  require  the  ground  to  be  made  riui  With 
manure,  and  the  transition  from  poor  to  rich  earth  will 
make  them  grow  rapidly.  The  smaller  Yorks,  &c. 
should  stand  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart,  the  large 
varieties  twenty  to  thirty  inches.  Set  each  plant  as 
deep  OS  the  base  of  the  lower  leaves,  and  observe  the 
directions  given  for  the  treatment  of  broccoli.  T'ese 
seed  and  nursery  bods  will  supply  the  table  from  May 
to  November,  and  in  fine  seasons  even  later. 

Cabbage  colewortt — a  favourite  vegetable  in  London, 
known  by  the  name  of  sfoing  i^reens — are  raised  by  soiW- 
ing  the  seed  of  the  hardier  middle-sized  cabbages  from 
the  end  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  to  be  trans- 
planted in  August  and  September  in  rows  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  asunder,  the  plants  nine  inches  from  one 
another  ;  they  form  pretty  little  heads — not  properly 
cabbages— at  a  period  when  the  old  stock  is  exhausted, 
and  the  spring  cabbage  is  not  come  in. 

The  main  summer  crops  are  raised  from  seeds  sown 
between  the  25th  of  July  and  the  10th  of  August:  the 
last  week  in  the  former  month  comprises  the  most 
favourable  period.  The  directions  previously  given  will 
apply  in  every  respect  to  th^  treatment  of  the  plants: 
we  need  only  remark  that  it  is  advisable  to  plant  the 
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joUDg  (MbbigM  ftnt  in  nwnerj  beda  of  Biim>l«  Iomd, 
wherein  ihej  will  be  moie  lecuie  duriug  the  froito  thui 
tiiej  would  be  in  rich  bedi;  but  being  tnuiifemd  to 
the  hitter  *t  the  end  of  Februuy,  or  ewly  in  MM«h, 
they  will  make  rapid  progree*,  and  aocordbv  to  the 
Maion,  ppjduoe  hearted  cabbi^  in  April,  May,  and 
Jttne.  Ail  the  departmenti  must  be  kept  clean,  and 
ftee  from  litter  or  weedi .  Seeds  oan  canly  be  raised, 
but  the  result  is  always  doubtful. 

BmI  eabbage  is  only  used  for  picklinj;$  it  is  n^sed 
by  a  two  years'  course— that  is,  by  sowing  in  i.u^st, 
and  tronsplantbg,  as  directed  above;  but  this  variety 
requires  a  little  more  apace.  The  heads  form  in  the 
ensuing  summer,  and  are  in  fine  condition  in  October. 
If  sown  in  spring,  little-hearted  cabbages  can  be  ob- 
tained, which  may  supply  a  loss,  or  serre  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  others. 

Cau/i)foiwr,  which  is  grown  only  for  <ts  rich  white 
head,  requires  in  the  open  air  a  wr^m  and  moist 
climate,  or  it  must  be  grown  under  glass.  In  Holland, 
it  grows  to  great  penection,  and  like  many  of  our 
garden  vegetables,  is  most  likely  imported  nom  that 
eountry.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  'Attending  its 
open-air  culture  is  its  destruction  by  caterpillars,  and 
therefore  great  care  is  in  many  respects  necessary  to 
bring  crops  of  it  forward.  Under  glass,  the  plants  are 
rendered  very  ezpensiye. 

Spring-sowing,  for  a  first  crop,  may  be  made  in 
March,  over  a  temperate  hotbed.  The  seedlings  are 
to  be  pricked  out  when  the  leaves  are  an  inch  broad; 
•ad  from  this  nursery  bed  they  are  moved  to  the  garden 
bed  in  May,  to  stand  more  than  two  feet  asimder,  the 

Sound  being  made  extremely  rich.  The  plants,  after 
ey  begin  to  grow,  ate  occasionally  watered  with  the 
liquid  manure  collected  from  the  drainage  of  dunghills. 
A  second  roring-sowing  is  made  in  the  open  border  in 
May,  to  obtain  plants  from  September  to  November, 
by  a  similar  mode  of  treatment.  The  last  sowing 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  August.  The  plants,  when 
about  four  or  five  weeks  old,  are  to  be  thinned  out  to 
two  or  three  inches  apart,  the  best  to  go  into  nursery 
beds  of  rich  earth,  three  or  four  inches  asunder.  Here 
they  must  grow  till  November,  when  the  strongest  are 
to  be  set  out  in  rows,  to  be  preserved  under  bell  or 
hand-fflasses.  Die  a  bed  of  rich  gi-ound  in  an  open 
situation,  and  mue  it  still  richer  with  manure ;  set 
three  or  four  plants  together,  five  inches  apart,  in 
patches,  each  patch  a  yard  asunder ;  give  water,  and 
eover  close  with  a  hand-glass  till  the  plants  begin  to 
grow.  When  fairly  taken  with  the  soil,  tilt  the  glasses 
on  the  sunny  side  with  a  brick ;  and  thus  continue  to 
give  air  on  mild  days  during  the  winter,  and  on  some 
occasions  take  the  glasses  quite  ofi",  but  replace  them 
and  cover  close  every  night. 

In  the  spring  thin  the  plants  to  two  under  each  glass, 
making  good  any  deficiencies  with  some  of  the  l>e8t 
plants  thus  taken  up,  and  plant  the  surplus  in  a  warm 
spot  of  ground  two  feet  apart.  Keep  the  glasses  on 
the  other  plants,  raising  them  more  and  more,  occa- 
sionally exposing  them  to  mild  rains  till  about  the 
beginning  of  May  (unless  in  the  event  of  intense  frost, 
such  as  we  have  experienced  within  a  few  years),  when 
the  glasses  may  be  finally  removed.  Cauliflowers  will 
thus  be  produced  in  succession  from  the  end  of  May 
throughout  June. 

Other  plants  should,  in  November,  be  placed  in 
fi-ames  four  inches  apart,  in  a  bed  of  rich  dry  loam,  over 
a  very  slight  hotbed:  sive  water,  close  the  lights,  and 
be  guided  as  respects  the  admission  of  air  by  the  direc- 
tions for  the  hand-glass  division.  The  lights  should  be 
flovered  with  mats  and  boards  during  severe  frosty 
Bights.  In  February,  March,  and  April,  the  plants  are 
remrvpd  in  succession  to  beds  richly  prepared ;  and 
the  cauliflowers  will  come  into  perfection  durine  July 
and  August.  It  is  customary  to  Ibrm  the  earth  Imme- 
diately around  the  stems  into  the  shape  of  basins,  to 
contain  water  or  the  liquid  manure :  it  is  a  uiefbl 
practice,  and  thin,  with  hoeings  between  the  rows,  will 
oomprise  the  gmenl  tra»tment. 
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Tki  MNwy  li  tmt  hArdy,  and  tli«  most  oaeftU  of 
winter  oabbagw.  Its  eulturo  is  teiy  oairy.  and  adntiti 
of  four  sowt&gs.  There  afo  two  approved  Tarietiea— 
the  hardy  smaU  green  and  the  largo  gtUaw  i  the  former 
is  generally  pronrred.  Begin  to  aow  in  Februanr,  tow 
a  second  tune  in  March  •  a  third,  and  this  li  for  tho 
main  crop,  in  April,  about  the  middle  of  each  month. 
Let  the  sitnation  be  open,  the  soil  a  good  natural  loam^ 
if  possible,  and  laid  out  in  a  bed  three  or  four  fM 
wide,  digged,  and  made  fine.  Scatter  tho  seeds  evenly, 
and  rake  them.  Repeat,  fir  the  fourth  time,  in  August. 
The  plants  of  this  last  sowL?*  will  attain  a  large  dM 
by  the  following  August  and  ^ptember^  if  planted  out 
in  April.  As  the  pbuiits  of  all  the  sowings,  after  thin- 
ning, become  four  or  five  inches  high,  they  are  trans* 
planted  between  crops  standing  widely  aput,  as  in  the 
single-row  system  of  asparagus,  or  as  succession  on 
potato  land.  Moist  weather  uiould  be  chosen,  and  the 
savoys  should  stand  two  feet  apart.  Keep  the  ground 
clean,  stir  it  occasionally,  and  draw  a  little  towud  tho 
stems  on  eaoh  side,  always,  however,  leaving  a  sort  of 
furrow  three  or  four  inches  wide,  to  receive  the  rain, 
and  convey  it  to  the  roots.  Seed  can  be  sown  in  the 
second  year,  but  may  be  rendered  spurious. 

Seotm  hale  and  German  kale  are  the  hardiest  among 
our  winter  neens.  They  are  raised  by  sowing  the 
seeds  either  In  bedn  or  single  drills  late  in  February 
or  early  in  March;  to  be  first  thinned  out  to  three 
inches  apart,  and  finally  transplanted  to  beds  or  rows, 
wherein  the  plants  are  to  stand  thirty  inches  asunder. 
The  plants  may  go  out  in  succession  from  June  to 
the  middle  of  July.  The  heads  are  cut  first,  and  Dub- 
sequently  side-shoots  arise,  which  produce  excellebt 
winter  gi-eens,  till  early  cabbages,  come  in.  The  plant 
runs  to  flower  and  seed  during  the  Succeeding  summer. 

Instead  of  growing  kale,  cabbage,  or  any  other  of 
these  plants  from  seed,  it  will  save  much  trouble  to  the 
cultivator  of  a  small  garden  to  purchase  youns  plants 
by  the  hundred  from  a  nursery  of  nuch  vegetables. 

The  Pea  and  Bean  Tribe. 

Of  the  pea  there  are  various  sorts,  but  it  is  only  those 
of  a  fiu.  kind  which  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  and 
called  gardtti-peas,  that  we  requira  to  notice.  When 
fresh,  they  are  a  bright  green,  and  when  dry  foi  oced, 
most  are  a  buff  yellow.  Peas  are  a  summer  delicacy, 
and  the  chief  art  is  to  produce  them  in  the  open  air, 
by  th««  middle  of  May,  and  to  keep  up  a  succession  of 
crops  till  other  vegetables  supersede  ihem.  Skilful 
gardeners  do  not  consider  it  a  difflcult  process  to  effect 
an  ea.-ly  crop,  as  the  plant  is  very  hardy,  and  sus- 
tains violent  transitions  without  much  danger.  Peas, 
therefore,  may  be  accelerated  in  frames  and  vineries 
during  February,  and  being  transplanted  into  rows 
fronting  a  south  and  east  wall,  will  continue  to  advance 
progressively  though  the  weather  be  cold.  They  can 
also  be  sown  (provided  there  be  no  frost)  in  the  c^'u 
ground  at  any  time.  The  chief  varieties  for  the  earliest 
and  latest  crop  are  the  early  Warwick,  bishop's  dwarf, 
Charlton,  frame,  and  some  others  peculiar  to  localities. 
The  varieties  for  the  faiain  summer  crops  are  the  blue 
Prussian,  t!,e  imperial.  Knight's,  dwarf  and  tall,  mar' 
rowfats,  and  the  scymitar-podded. 

The  soil  in  which  this  vegetable  most  luxuriates  is  a 
free,  light,  but  rich  loam,  abounding  with  vegetable 
matter,  but  not  manured  with  recent  Qung.  The  situa- 
tion for  crops  from  June  to  August  should  be  exposed 
and  open.  The  times  of  sowing  are  very  various.  Some 
obtain  an  excellent  yield  from  seed  sown  early  in 
November  in  long  dnlls;  and  if  the  winter  be  open, 
succes<t  is  nearly  certain.  At  whatever  season  persona 
commence,  a  better  general  rule  cannot  be  adopted 
than  to  sow  for  a  suocessional  crop  as  soon  as  the  peas 
of  the  preceding  sowing  are  fairly  above  the  surface. 
The  plants,  when  three  inches  high,  should  have  earth 
drawn  ag^st  their  stems  on  both  sides,  after  which 
the  soil  may  be  superficially  opened  by  passing  the 
hoe  li|^tly  through  it,  and  thin  branchy  sticks,  of  a 
height  luitablA  to  tho  hftbit  of  the  rwiety,  ought  to  b« 
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tknut  into  the  nound,  oonreMinff  a  little,  m  m  to 
maet  kt  top,  and  interlace  eaon  olher.  Shallow  soili 
oTer  olialk  an  Mon  oTer-cropped  by  peai,  and  ief\ue  to 
luriog  a  healtli^  plant;  and  m  all  xindf  of  eround  the 
frequent  lepetition  of  pea-aowing  it  to  be  depiecated. 
The  land  muit  alio  be  purified  by  a  rotation  of  cab- 
bam  and  potatoei . 

Stakei^  for  peas  are  indiipeniable  in  keeping  them 
from  trailing  on  the  ground;  and  therefore  every  per- 
lon  wiio  wisheg  to  grow  this  yegetable  in  hii  ganlen 
■hould  take  care  to  preserre  the  stakes  from  one  aeaion 
to  another,  as  long  as  they  are  eerriceable.  Any  kind 
of  branchy  twigs,  such  as  those  of  the  beech  and  t\o 
luoh,  will  answer  the  purpose;  and  the  better  if  they 
«re  open  and  spreading,  and  stript  of  their  foliage. 
When  all  the  pods  are  taken,  remove  the  haulm  or 
pea-stalki  to  the  compost  dung-heap. 

Dwarf-beant  are  planted  in  rows,  and  the  seeds  are 

Sneittlly  sown  at  difCerent  periods  between  the  Ist  of 
ay  and  the  middle  o:'  Julj:  The  situation  should  be 
open^  not  crowded  by  other  ve^table  crops,  or  under 
trees  —  the  soil  a  free-workmg  loam,  moderately 
manured.  The  drills  should  not  be  nearer  to  eadi 
other  than  thirty  inches,  and  not  more  than  two  inches 
deep.  In  these  the  beans  are  to  be  dropped  at  regular 
distances,  not  exceeding  three  or  four  inches.  Make 
the  ground  firm  at  bottom,  but  let  the  covering  earth 
be  bght,  and  only  slightly  raked,  not  trodden  or  made 
hard.  The  one  leading  principle  of  successful  growth 
is  to  bring  the  plants  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  this  is 
eflfected  by  selecting  warm  weather,  and  opening  the 
drill  early  in  the  day,  that  its  base  and  the  loose  soil 
about  it  may  be  rendered  hot  by  exposure  to  the  hottest 
sun  for  two  or  three  hours.  A  cold,  wet,  cloddy  con- 
dition of  the  land  causes  decay. 

The  kidney -bean  comprises  two  species  of  plants, 
which,  though  of  one  family,  are  of  very  different 
habits.  Both,  however,  are  natives  of  the  East,  and  are 
veiy  impatient  of  cold;  hence  the  necessity  of  deferring 
the  sowmgs  till  the  weather  be  nearly  settled  in  the 
spring,  and  the  ground  warmed  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches.  The  two  species  are,  first,  the  dwarf  with  its 
numerous  varieties,  all  bearing  the  title  of  French 
beans  f  and  second,  the  climber,  commonly  termed 
searUt  beans,  or  runners,  although  there  are  varieties 
with  white  and  variegated  blossoms :  one  of  the  latter, 
(fte  painted  lady,  is  very  prolific.  There  are  few  of  the 
many  varieties  of  the  dwarf  which  can  surpass  the  buff 
or  dun-coloured  bean-r— it  is  firee  of  growth,  and  fertile, 
either  when  forced  in  pots,  or  planted  in  the  open 
nound.  The  black  speckled  dwarf  is  also  an  excel- 
lent bearer;  the  white-seeded  is  the  true  haricot  of  the 
French;  in  Kent  it  is  called  caravansera. 

Rvnntr-beans  are  planted  with  similar  precautions, 
or  if  sown  early  in  pots  and  boxes,  will  transplant  very 
well.  When  the  plants  attain  the  height  of  three  or 
four  inches,  they  should  have  a  little  earth  drawn 
about  the  stem,  and  b?  staked;  that  is,  somewhat  tall 
branchy  sticks  should  be  placed  on  each  side,  converg- 
ing towards  each  other  at  the  top;  these  props  ought 
to  be  eight  feet  high;  and  when  tne  plants  reach  their 
summits,  they  should  be  nipped  off  and  kept  stopped,  to 
cause  them  to  produce  fruit-bearing  laterals.  '  Gather 
beans,  and  have  beans;'  that  is,  never  leave  any  pods 
to  ripen;  if  redundant,  iei  them  be  given  away,  or  go 
to  the  pig-stye,  for  a  maturing  pod  arrests  the  fertility 
of  the  plant  by  tasking  all  its  powers.  Keep  all  the 
crops  clean,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  about  them 
rather  open.  The  roots  of  the  members  belonging  to 
this  section  are  accounted  narcotic  and  poisonous. 

The  garden-bean  is  known  to  every  one,  and  it  has 
been  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  as  appears  by  the 
allusion  made  to  it  by  ancient  classical  authors.  Though 
a  native  of  the  East,  it  is,  in  all  its  cultivated  varieties, 
very  hardy ;  these  varieties  are  numerous :  some  of 
the  more  approved  are,  the  early  tnazagan  for  the  first 
OOM,  whidi  may  be  sown  fh>m  October  to  February; 
Muy  long-pod,  an  excellent  fertile  bean  for  general  use, 
not  U|^7fl»T0ttnd}  inad  Windsor,  the  best  of  all 


beans  fw  flaToor,  but  not  a  proUflo  bautr,  •  hybrid 
between  the  two  last,  combining  the  fertility  of  tiM  ont 
with  much  of  the  high  flavour  of  the  other. 

Beans  prafer  a  sound  and  rather  firm  loam,  retentivt 
of  moisture.  They  lufler  much  in  a  Terr  drr  leaaon 
and  soU,  particularly  if  attacked  by  the  black  blight 
(apAtf),  which  coven  the  tops,  preys  upon  the  fltiidi  of 
the  plant,  and  often  almost  entirely  destroy!  whole 
fields  in  a  very  short  time.  Topping,  when  the  iniaoti 
are  first  seen,  appears  to  be  the  only  remedy.  Tht 
seeds  should  iJways  be  sown  in  rows,  and  one  pint  !• 
considered  enough  for  eighty  feet.  The  beans  ousht  to 
be  sown  in  one  loug  row,  three  inches  deep  and  four 
inches  apart,  retummg  the  soil  and  treading  along  tlw 
course  of  the  row;  after  which  the  rake  should  be  em- 
ployed to  level  the  s'uface.  Beans  transplant  extremely 
well,  and  therefore  may  be  sown  thicUy  in  autumn, 
covering  the  plants  with  hoops  and  mats,  or  with  a 
garden  fhune  and  lights. 

When  the  plants  rise  in  the  rows,  or  begin  to  now 
after  being  transplanted,  loosen  the  earth  by  pusning 
the  Dutch  hoe  along  the  surface,  and  draw  three  inches 
of  it  to  each  side  of  the  stems;  or  rather  shovel  up  two 
or  three  inches  of  the  earth,  and  l^y  it  flat  a  foot  wide 
on  each  side  of  the  row  of  beans,  shelving  rather  to- 
wards the  stems  than  from  thorn,  for  then  the  raini 
would  find  their  way  directly  to  the  roots.  The  sea- 
sons of  sowing  are  autumn  for  the  mazagan,  January 
and  February  for  long-pods,  and  fixtm  March  to  June 
for  the  Windsor.  Sow  succession  crops  one  after  the 
other,  according  to  the  demand,  as  soon  as  the  plant! 
of  the  preceding  sowing  shall  be  quite  above  ground. 
To  cross  the  variety,  sow  Windsor  and  long-pods  alter- 
nately in  the  row,  and  save  the  beans,  introducing  in 
future  sowings  an  occasional  Windsor  bean,  till  the 
desired  rich  flavour  be  attained. 

As  the  beans  ripen  and  turn  black,  draw  them  up, 
and  place  them  to  dry  in  an  airy  situation,  guarding 
the  pods  from  mice,  which  are  rather  partial  to  the 
bean,  and  thus,  as  we  have  found,  deprive  the  eardener 
of  a  choice  variety,  which  he  had  been  at  considerable 
pains  to  procure. 


Esculent  or  Root  TegetaUea. 

The  vesetables  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  roots  are 
of  two  kmds: — 1.  Those  in  which  the  roots  a'^  round 
or  lumpy,  including  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  the  po- 
tato, and  the  turnip;  and  2.  Those  which  are  tap  or 
taper-rooted,  includmg  the  carrot,  the  beet-root,  the 
radish,  and  the  horse-radish.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
tubers  of  potatoes,  &c.  are  not  roots  (see  VEaEtABLK 
Phtsioloot),  but  merely  concentrated  stoms  of  the 
vegetable  below  ground,  the  real  roots  beine  small 
fibres  which  shoot  out  from  the  tubers,  and  brinf 
nourishment  to  the  whole.  All  require  depth  of  sou 
to  penetrate,  and  also  looseness  and  breadth  of  mould 
to  allow  of  expansion. 

The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  a  root  which  may  be 
said  to  combine,  in  point  of  flavour,  the  turnip  with  the 
potato.  Its  name  is  an  absurdity,  for  the  plant  has  no 
resemblance  to  an  artichoke ;  and  the  word  Jerusakm 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  name  Girassol.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  botanically  belongs  to  the 
same  family  as  the  sunflower,  but  it  rarely  produces 
flowers  in  the  British  islands.  The  tubers,  which  alone 
ar^  v'aten,  are  produced  abundantly  under  the  sur- 
iuce,  close  to  the  base  of  the  main  stom.  The  plant 
is  set  like  the  potato,  by  either  whole  roots  or  cuts 
with  one  or  more  eyes  to  each.  The  pieces  or  cuts 
should  be  prepared  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  set  by 
depositing  in  shallow  trenches  two  feet  apart,  and  one 
foot  asunder  in  the  row;  and  being  covered  with  earth, 
nothing  more  will  be  required  but  to  keep  the  ground 
clean  by  the  hoe.  The  season  for  planting  is  in  the 
first  dry  weather  of  March;  and  half  a  peck  of  tuben, 
according  to  Abercrombie,  will  plant  a  row  120  feet 
long.  A  ffood  mellow  loam  is  the  proper  soil,  and  the 
spot  for  planting  should  be  apart  from  the  veMtable 
garden,  otherwise  this  prolific  plant  may  intrude,  and 
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bMOBM  ft  oompleie  noiiaiiM.  Baing  Mfe  in  Mamh,  tli« 
pkai  Is  poib^ed  ftbottt  October  or  NovamMr ;  th«  crop 
£i%Mdrfor  UM  wkan  tho  items  are  quite  dijr.  Dig 
oalgr  wMn  mated,  if  that  be  oonvenient;  but  if  theie 
hk  ft  danger  of  ftoit,  m  will  most  likely  be  the  ease, 
lUk  ihe  crop,  and  store  awajr  for  winter  use  in  moist 
nod  or  anj  kind  of  light  soil  through  which  the  frost 
cannot  penetrate. 

The  pcUUa,  like  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  and  some 
other  piauts,  is  a  naturalised  exotic  in  English  gardens 
from  the  wilds  of  America,  and  has  been  greatly  im- 
uo'ved  by  culture  within  the  lost  hundred  years. 
There  are  now  many  Tarieties,  individually  distin- 
guiriuid  by  colour  and  flarour ;  and  as  some  are  better 
than  others,  it  is  Teiy  important  that  proper  sorts 
should  alone  be  cultivated.  There  ore  two  distinct 
kinds — saW^  and  late.  Early  potatoes  are  a  premature 
and  tiandent  kind;  they  soon  come  to  perfection,  and 
eaonot  be  stored  for  future  use.  On  this  account  no 
cottager  should  have  anything  to  do  with  early  pota- 
toes, which  are  never  grown  but  as  a  luxury;  and  after 
all,  t}iey  are  in  seneral  poor  waxy  stuli'.  The  true 
potato  is  the  late  kind,  which  will  store  for  winter  and 
mring  use.  Of  this  there  are  hundreds  of  sorts,  every 
dutriot  apparently  having  one  which  is  best  adapted 
tu  its  soil  and  climate.  The  mrts  to  lie  preferred  are 
thosti  possessing  the  quality  of  mealiness,  and  which 
will  not  degenerate  or  fail  m  cropping.  The  kinds  we 
leoommend,  as  far  as  they  may  be  found  suitable  as  to 
dimate,  ftc.  are  kidney-shaped,  or  long  and  flalitish ; 
red  roughs,  a  round  reddish  -  coloured  potato  ;  and 
those  wmte  kinds  which  are  smooth-skinned.  Of  early 
potatoes,  the  ash-leaved  kidney  is  among  the  best  for 
open-garden  culture. 

The  potato  may  be  cultivated  either  from  seed  pro- 
cured from  the  apple  on  the  stalk,  or  from  the  tuber 
itself.  If  from  the  seed,  the  first  crops  of  tubers  are 
only  a  little  larger  than  peas,  and  several  seasons  are 
required  to  bring  the  plant  to  an  edible  size.  The  com- 
mon method  of  cultivation  is  by  pieces  or  cuts,  each 
having  at  least  one  well-defined  eye;  cuts  with  two 
eves  are  generally  preferred.  These  are  set  in  trenches, 
the  ground  being  in  good  heart  with  previous  manuring, 
or  good  old  manure  placed  along  with  the  sets.  The 
season  fbr  planting  is  late  in  April.  Dig  and  plant 
sets,  fiesh  cut  as  tne  work  proceeds,  placing  the  sets 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  apart,  and  the  rows  I)eing 
about  twenty  inches  asunder.  Heap  six  inches  of  soil 
loosely  over  the  sets,  and  when  the  shoots  have  risen 
sufficiently  above  ground^  keep  earthing  them  up  with 
ft  hoe.  When  the  stalks  begin  to  decay  in  October,  the 
crop  is  ready  for  lifting.  (For  further  information  on 
potato  culture,  see  Aoiuculture.) 

Of  Ae  tumin  there  are  many  varieties,  but  three 
only  are  grown  in  gardens:  these  are  the  eaWy  Dutch, 
which  is  white;  the  ye//ow  JhUeh ;  and  the  Swede,  also 
a  yellow  kind.  The  white  is  the  most  delicate  while 
young,  but  the  yellow  Swede  is  preferable  as  a  keeping 
or  late  turnip.  The  yellow  Dutch  has  also  an  excellent 
flavour.  Turnips  are  cultivated  from  seed  in  drills  one 
foot  apart,  and  thii  ned  when  they  come  into  leaf,  to 
ftfibrd  room  for  their  expansion.  For  the  two  Dutch 
Tftrieties,  the  best  soil  is  sandy,  enriched  with  bone- 
dust,  ^ano,  or  good  old  stable-dung.  One  ounce  of 
Med  will  go  over  a  great  space — Abercrombie  says  as 
much  as  '200  square  feet  of  surface.  Small  sowings 
should  be  made  in  sucoession  from  March  till  July, 
and  then  the  main  crop  for  winter  should  be  sown. 
Swedes,  as  directed  under  Aubicultijre,  should  be  sow>; 
in  April  and  May.  Deeply  hoe  the  ridges  after  thin- 
ning, and  keep  the  surface  clear  of  weeds. 

0/  the  carrot,  the  favourite  varieties  are  the  emif) 
AoTN,  the  AUrlngham,  the  hng  orange  or  Sandwich,  and 
the  Umg  red  mrrey.  All  require  a  deep  lisht  soil. 
The  early  horn  is  sown  in  February  for  the  spring  crop, 
and  in  July  for  a  late  crop;  the  other  kinds  are  sown  in 
March,  April,  and  May.  All  are  sown  broadcast  in 
beds,  and  on  *  ealm  day,  if  possible,  as  the  seeds  are 
T«7  light:   they  should  also  be  rubbed  between  tlie 


hands,  aad  J^xed  with  some  diy  nod  o»  wuMd^aehefl, 
to  separate  them,  ftod  so  flusUitate  an  equable  sowing. 
The  seed  mfty  be  saved  by  plaatlng  ft  ftw  of  the  best 
oatTots  to  ttted  the  winter ;  seei^  will  not  retain  ita 
growing  principle  above  ft  jrear,  and  therefore  reqnirsa 
to  be  purchased  with  caution.  Conoti  may  be  itond 
like  potatoes  in  winter;  and  it  adds  materially  to  their 
preservation  in  a  sound  and  sweet  condition  to  riddle 
over  the  layers  a  few  barrowfiils  of  dry  mould  or  sand. 

The  parenip  is  a  taper-rooted  vegetable  resembling 
the  carrot  in  shape,  and  in  England  is  a  favourite  vege- 
table with  salt  fisli  and  salted  meats.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  piLparation  of  soup,  of  a  s|[iecies  of  marmalade, 
and  in  t'ae  manufacture  of  a  wme  which  is  said  to 
approach  nearest  the  malmsey  of  Madeira  and  the 
Canaries  than  uny  other.  It  is  also  an  excellent  agri- 
cultural as  well  OS  horticultural  vegetable,  and  is  ex- 
tensively grown  for  cattle  on  the  continent.  It  requires 
a  rich  deep  soil,  tienched  and  manured  as  if  for  a  crop 
of  carrots.  The  reed  is  sown  in  drills  a  foot  asunder. 
The  period  of  sowing  is  comprised  between  the  last 
week  of  Februaiy  and  the  first  week  of  May.  On  thin- 
ning out,  let  the  lemaining  plants  be  nine  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  Parsnips  are  not  liable,  like  carrots,  to  be 
injured  by  severe  weather;  but  if  taken  up  before 
Christmas,  and  properly  protected,  they  will  continue 
good  till  May  in  the  following  spring. 

Of  the  radith  there  are  two  distmct  kinds,  which 
comprise  all  the  numerous  varieties  now  so  generally 
cultivated.  According  to  Lindley's  catalogue,  these 
are — The  taper-roaied  spring  radieh,  of  which  the  varie- 
ties exe — I.  The  long  white;  2.  Purple  or  salad  radish; 
3.  Salmon  or  mse-coloured;  4.  Scarlet;  5.  White  Rus- 
sian radish. — The  round  turnip-rooted  epring  radieh. — ' 
6.  Crimson  turnip-rooted;  7.  Yearly  white;  8.  Purple 
turnip;  9.  Whi^-o  turnip;  10.  Yellow  turnip. — Winter 
roduA.— 11.  T^Vik  Spanish;  12.  Brown  oblong;  13. 
Large  purp!^:  .  luud  brown;  lo.  White  Spanish,  a 
large  bulb,  ■  ■   good  soil  grows  to  the  size  of  a 

small  stnb'f. 

NumbeiB  z  una  3  ore  the  best  of  the  spindle-rooted 
radishes;  numbers  6  and  7  of  the  early  tumip-iooted. 
The  winter  black  radishes  are  rarely  seen  in  gardens ; 
but  the  large  white  (15)  is  very  mild,  if  the  soil  and 
season  be  favourable,  and  its  texture  is  tender. 

Sown  in  February  and  March,  the  spring  radishes 
come  into  use  ia  April  and  May ;  if  required  earlier, 
they  must  be  protected  by  frames  or  mats.  The  mar- 
ket gardeners  obtain  them  early  by  gentle  forcing, 
covering  the  beds  every  severe  night.  The  sowings  of 
all  the  early  varieties  may  be  repeated  monthly  till 
August.  The  winter  radishes  are  sown  in  July  and 
August,  and  come  into  use  from  September  till  the 
spriuff.  A  rich  and  light  soil  suits  the  radish,  with 
occasional  copious  supplies  of  water ;  and  rapidity  of 
growth  is  required,  otherwise  the  roots  will  not  be 
tender,  nor  will  the  flavour  be  mild. 

Horse-radish  is  a  vegetable  which  in  certain  soils  is 
of  extremely  difficult  culture,  in  others  of  uncontrol- 
lably luxuriant  growth :  it  is  a  most  pernicious  weed 
where  it  intrudes,  because  of  the  multitude  of  vital 
germs  with  which  its  reot-stock  abounds,  and  by  which 
it  is  rendered  a  sort  of  vegetative  polypus,  every  inch  of 
ic  being  capable  of  developing  a  growing  bud. 

Such  being  the  difficulty  of  artificial  propagation,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  much  trouble  is  not  ex- 

rded  uselessly  to  eficct  that  which  nature  produces 
the  most  simple  means.  However,  horse-radish 
can  be  procured  by  trenching  two  feet  deep  a  plot  of 
free  loam,  removing  all  stones  as  the  work  proceedu. 
One  trench  being  well  cleared,  a  layer  of  manure  two 
inches  thick  should  be  laid  at  the  bottom  (for  none 
must  be  mixed  with  the  soil),  and  upon  that  three 
inches  of  tbo  fine  loom.  Some  fine  straight  roots  being 
in  readiness,  they  are  to  be  cut  into  two-inch  lengths, 
and  piece  after  piece  pressed  into  the  soil  eisht  inches 
asunder,  in  a  row,  to  the  whole  length  of  tne  trench, 
and  exactly  in  the  middle.  The  sou  is  then  to  be  dug 
out  anothor  two  feet  space,  turning  it  into  the  open 
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tmkak,  dMrbg  MOkj  the  itonet  and  other  rough  rob- 
■tsDoee.  Thus  altenuitely  ttenching  and  phuting,  m 
bed  will  be  fonned  of  any  extent  that  may  be  required. 
The  work  ihould  be  performed  either  in  October  and 
November,  or  in  February;  and  the  driest  weather  of 
the  leaaon  ihould  be  lelected. 

Abercrombie,  one  of  the  beet  practical  writers  on 
fardening,  made  the  following  judicious  remarks,  which 
will,  if  duly  considered,  throw  light  upon  those  habits 
of  the  plant  which  have  led  to  the  deep  method  of 
culture  just  described: — ^'Tho  root,'  he  says,  'being 
durable,  forms  itself  into  a  thick  knotty  sto61  at  a 
certain  depth,  sending  up  several  erect,  straight  root- 
shoots,  in  length  propoi-tiouate  to  the  depth  of  the  stool 
or  main  root,  which,  if  planted  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
below  the  surface,  the  shoots  or  sticks  of  horse-radish 
will  rise  to  that  length.  They  will  lise  in  May,  in- 
creasing all  summer  till  October,  when  in  rich  ground 
they  will  be  sometimes  large  enough  to  dig  up  for  use, 
being  an  inch  thick;  if  not,  they  must  have  another 
year's  growth,  taking  them  up  clean  to  the  l)ottom  by 
cutting  them  off  close  to  the  old  stool,  which  remaining, 
sends  up  a  fi-esh  supply  annually.'  These  hnbits  in- 
dicate two  important  facts.  First,  that  the  crown  or 
stool  must  eujoy  all  the  benefit  of  the  manure,  to 
enable  it  to  send  up  a  straight  stem,  and  to  nourish 
that  stem  by  its  own  power;  therefore  no  manure  must 
be  placed  in  the  upper  soil,  since  it  might  excite  lateral 
srowth.  Second,  it  points  out  the  method  of  taking 
3p  the  roots,  which  should  always  be  that  of  trenching, 
beginning  at  one  end  of  the  bed  and  clearing  away  the 
soU  to  the  full  depth  of  the  original  trench.  Thus  r. 
row  can  be  taken  without  disturbing  the  crowns,  hv 
cutting  off  the  upright  shoots  <  '.ose  to  the  head  of  each 
stool  or  stock;  and  what  is  sur} lus  of  each  digging  uui 
be  preserved  in  sand  till  more  be  required. 

Beet-root  or  red  beet  is  one  of  «the  most  valuable  of 
the  spindle-rooted  vegetables ;  it  has  heretofore  been 
wasted  by  most  persons,  who-  overlooking  the  really 
useful  purposes  to  which  a  rooi  so  salubrious  can  be 
applied,  have  considered  it  as  little  more  than  a  garnish 
to  salads.  Beet-roots  should  be  boiled  or  baked  till 
they  become  perfectly  tendor,  when  they  may  be  eaten 
warm  as  a  dinner  vegetable.  When  cold,  they  should 
be  cut  into  slices,  and  (.overed  with  vinegar.  The 
plant  is  a  biennial — that  Is,  it  grows  and  perfects  its 
roots  in  one  season;  in  the  following  spring  it  sends  up 
its  flower-stalk,  ripens  its  seed",  and  dies.  Seed,  there- 
fore, can  thus  bo  procured  ^ut  it  is  better  to  purchase 
or  exchange  than  to  grow  i' ,  Of  the  two  varieties  of 
red  beet,  the  smaller  deep-purple  variety  is  greatly 

S referable  to  the  larger,  which  approaches  to,  and  is 
ittle  better  than,  mangel-wurzel.  We  select  two 
varieties.  1.  The  short-rooted  deep -purple  beet,  for 
its  root.  2.  The  beta  cycla,  or  silver  beet,  the  leaves 
of  which  only  are  used  in  lieu  of  spinach. 

To  grow  the  red  beet  well,  the  ground  ought  to  be 
light  and  pulverisable,  otherwise  the  spindle-root  will 
be  diverted  if  it  meet  with  obstacles,  and  become  forked 
and  distorted.  Trench  the  plot  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  removing  large  stones,  roots,  and  hard  clods  of 
earth;  lay  a  stratum  of  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  in  order  to  attract  the  root  downward ;  then 
return  the  fine  earth.  Let  the  work  be  completed 
before  frost  set  in,  and  mark  out  the  beds  according  to 
the  number  of  rows  required.  At  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  March  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown.  These  are 
contained  in  a  curious  seed-vessel  of  rude  shape,  and 
cannot  conveniently  be  separated  from  it.  In  sowing, 
stretch  the  line,  and  (\raw  an  even  drill  about  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  hal<  deep,  and  drop  the  seed-vessels 
at  even  distances,  two  or  three  inches  asunder;  for 
although  these  i  paces  are  much  too  small  for  final 
srowth,  it  is  in  all  cases  wise  to  be  liberal  of  seed, 
because  insects  and  other  enemies  destroy  man^  plants, 
and  thus  a  season  xaAj  be  lost.  Cover  with  light  fine 
earth,  and  either  tread  or  beat  the  covering  earth  with 
the  spade  till  it  lie  firm  on  the  seeds.  If  the  plants  rise 
equally,  tiua  tJUtm  gradually,  till  they  stand  from  vim 


to  twrive  iachee  apart  arssj/  Way,  or  vntt  eifhtaM 
inches  for  the  laige  rooted  V  .lety.  Beet  will  ftaatpUuM, 
but  the  operation  dwarft  »•  plants;  and  at  baik  it  k 
attended  with  some  risk.  Keep  the  rotra  or  bad*  «h 
tirely  free  from  weeds  by  hand-weeding  or  flat>ho«hif « 
Some  roots  will  be  read^  in  September,  and  ttienea 
thrrughout  winter.  In  using  them,  or  prior  to  itAriBf 
up  during  winter,  out  off  the  straggling  leaves,  fceing 
careful  not  to  wound  the  roots ;  they  keep  well  in  uiy 
and  well- washed  sand,  but  become  tainted  if  wet  stmr 
or  decomposable  vegetable  substances  are  present. 

To  collect  seed,  either  reserve  two  or  three  of  tht 
best  roots  in  the  spot  where  they  grow,  or  transplant 
them  in  autumn  to  a  convenient  situation.  The  flowar< 
stems  will  be  produced  in  the  following  spring,  and 
should  be  secured  by  stakes  till  th^  seeds  rinen.  Thm 
cut  them  in  stalks,  and  dry  them  on  a  clota  under  an 
airy  shed;  separate  the  seed-vessels,  and  preserve  them 
in  paper  bags  in  a  dry  and  cool  situation;  the  seeds  will 
retain  vegetative  power  for  several  years. 

Remark  applicable  to  Beet,  Carrot,  and  Parenip. — In 
stiff  clayey  or  cloddy  laud  these  spindle-root  vegetables 
succeed  very  indifferently,  carrot  especially;  t'-erefore, 
to  avoid  repetition,  it  is  thought  right  to  observe  that 
at  the  time  of  sowing  the  land  having  been  nrevioualpr 
trenched,  and  left  exposed  to  frost  in  ridses),  the  soil 
is  to  be  levelled,  and  holes  made  alona  uie  course  «f 
a  garden  line  with  a  strong  pointed  croi^tar  about  four 
inches  asiinder  and  twelve  inches  deep.  Fill  them 
with  very  light  sandy  earth  sifted,  and  nike  a  little 
cavity  in  the  centres,  into  which  drop  fow  or  five  seeds; 
cover  them  with  the  same  light  earth,  and  beat  the 
surface  level  with  the  flat  of  the  spade;  the  roots  so 
treated  will  tap  downward,  and  be  preserved  as  in  a 
.sort  of  sheath  by  the  binding  earth  around  them. 
I'hus  carrots,  which  always  fail  in  certain  soils,  as  we 
have  often  observed,  may  be  produced  of  handsome 
figure  and  good  quality,  and  beet-root  may  be  grown 
without  a  fork  in  it — a  circumstance  ^f  considerable 
importance  with  a  root  which  is  so  liable  to  be  injured 
by  the  loss  of  its  saccharine  juice  whenever  it  is  wounded 
by  the  knife. 

The  Onion  Tribe. 

This  savoury  class  of  kitchen  vegetables  comprises 
the  onion,  leek,  garlic,  and  shallot,  the  two  former 
being  by  far  the  most  important.  All  aro  natives  of 
Eastern  countries;  but  they  grow  to  great  perfection,  as 
respects  pungency  of  flavour,  in  the  British  islands: — 

The  Onion. — For  a  crop  of  onions,  the  soil  should  be 
rich,  light,  and  deep,  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Before  sowing,  work  and  enrich  the  bed  to  the  depth  of 
eighteen  inches,  and  then  beat  it  flat  and  firm  with  a  ^ 
spade.  Sow  the  seeds  at  any  time  in  March,  thui —  ' 
scratoh  drills  bv  the  line  just  so  deep  as  to  be  clearly 
discernible,  and  sprinkle  the  (.csds  along  them  about 
three  or  four  in  an  inch.  Sift  fine  sandy  earth  over 
the  seeds,  and  pat  the  surface  even.  As  the  onions 
advance,  thin  them  out  according  to  the  variety,  allow- 
ing alternately  an  intervening  space  fully  equtu  to  the 
breadth  of  the  onion  between  bulb  and  bulb.  In  Sep- 
tember twist  the  necks,  take  up  the  crop  when  the 
leaves  become  yellow,  and  expose  the  onions  to  sun 
and  air  under  a  shed  till  they  be  externally  quite  dry. 
Many  sow  onions  broadcast  i  is,  in  which  case  they 
likewise  require  thinning. 

A  summer  supply  of  onions,  at  a  time  when  the 
previous  stock  is  exhausted,  and  the  growing  autumn 
crop  has  not  come  into  season,  must  be  desirable,  and 
it  IS  easily  obtained.  Propare  the  ground  early  in 
February;  select  a  number  of  those  small  bulbs  that 
aro  always  found  in  every  bed  of  the  larger  kinds, 
which  aro  not  above  an  inch  broad.  The  bed  being 
readv  about  the  end  of  the  first  week,  mark  out  squares 
on  the  surface  by  melons  of  cross-strings,  but  do  not 
move  the  ground.  At  each  intersection  of  the  lines, 
press  in  an  onion,  the  root  downwud,  to  one-third 
of  itfa  depth,  so  that  the  bulb  remidn  ftrm  and  CMct. 
Thus,  yiaai  completed,  the  bod  will  exhibit  the  oniont 
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i»  aqiiaim  fire  or  aix  iaehM  aaonder.  TIm  onion  fotma 
ijm  bulb  ir  tlie  flni  jMtf  of  iti  growth,  and  the  flowtr 
aigid  pud  in  tbo  Moond  yow.  Theie  nnaU  onions  will 
tbM^n*  nstundlT  Attampt  to  produoo  »  flower  liokd, 
WbiobtM  Moc  M  It  ia  fkirly  Tiiible,  if  to  be  pinohod  oflf. 
Another  attempt  will  be  nutde,  and  that  alio  muit  be 
flmitmted.  The  natural  ooune  of  the  Tital-finictifying 
K»  being  thus  inteirupted,  will  bo  direrted  to  the 
inub,  and  nadually,  Aunoet  imperceptibly,  two,  three, 
•r  iaui  oiuoni  of  medium  nee  will  be  produced  and 
gmw  fireelj.  Theie  are  to  be  taken,  as  soon  as  thev 
aM  ripe  (which,  if  the  summer  be  fine  and  sunnjr,  with 
eogawonal  showers,  will  be  in  July),  and  dried  in  the 
ttpmk  ab  as  before  directed. 

The  Utk  is  another  of  the  garlic  family,  and  if  pro- 
perly treated  in  a  favourable  soil  and  situation,  grow^ 
to  a  Tenr  large  sice.  It  is  a  plant  which  is  much 
impNTod  by  proper  transplantation,  but  yet  can  be 

Sown  Teiy  well  in  its  Be«i-bed :  the  London  leek  is 
e  best.  Sow  the  seeds  in  a  shallow  drill  at  the  close 
of  Febnuury  or  early  in  March,  and  oovei  them  with 
half  an  inch  of  fine  soil ;  as  the  pip  o.ts  grow,  keep 
the  surface  clear  of  weeds  by  hand-picking  and  passirig 
the  Dntdt  hoe  lightly  on  each  side  of  the  leeks.  Pre- 
■oming  that  they  ai«  thinned  out  at  first  to  stand 
three  mches  asunder,  half  of  the  plauts  will  remain, 
and  the  other  half  wil).  be  removed  to  another  situa- 
tion. Thus  th«  plan*":*  in  the  seed-bed  will  rtand  six 
inches  asunder,  and  will  be  greatly  agisted  if  the 
ground  be  opened  of  each  side  of  them  at  the  distance 
of  nine  inches,  and  manured  opit  deep.  A  crop  of 
fine  middle-sized  leeks  will  thus  be  obtained  in  the 
suoeeeding  autumn. 

To  transplant  leeks,  prepare  a  bed  at  the  end  of 
June,  ^'  contain  eithe?  two  or  four  rows,  nine  inches 
asunder,  and  manure  the  soil  richly  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  fifteen  inches.  Let  the  bed  settle  during  a 
week  or  more,  and  in  July  make  holes  along  th6 
intended  lines  six  inches  deep  and  as  far  apart.  Col- 
lect a  number  of  the  strongest  leeks,  trim  off  the 
straggling  roots,  and  all  the  suckers  or  offsets.  Drop 
a  small  handful  of  powdery  manure  or  reduced  year- 
old  cow-dung  into  each  hole,  place  in  it  a  leek,  and 
holding  it  by  on^'^  hand,  fill  the  hole  with  water.  The 
object  u  to  fix  tio  leek  as  in  a  case,  to  which  it  can 
adapt  itself,  and  'rill  fully  occupy,  becoming,  under 
propitious  circumstances,  a  plant  of  large  size  and  of 
most  excellent  quality. 

Qarlie,  one  of  the  most  pungent  species  of  aUimn,, 
is  inoteased  by  dividing  the  bulbs  into  cloves  or  small 
bulbs,  and  planting  them  in  good  sandy  loam  at  any 
p«riod  betwion  the  middle  of  Febriary  and  the  end 
of  April.  Draw  drills  two  inches  deep  and  ten  inches 
apart,  then  press  the  root-end  of  each  clove  firmly  into 
v''he  earth  till  it  stand  erect ;  let  the  distance  ?)etweeu 
each  be  six  inches,  and  fill  up  the  drills  with  fine  sand. 
Keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and  when  the  leaves 
turn  yellow — ^which  usually  happens  about  the  end  of 
July  or  tho  beginning  of  August — take  up  the  bulbs 
with  a  trowel  or  handfork,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry 
room.  Rocambi^,  a  mild  species  of  garlic,  may  be 
cultivated  in  the  same  manner. 

Tke  thallol  is  a  native  of  Palestine;  its  cnltuM  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  garlic,  therefore  both  may 
De  grown  to  great  advantage  by  adopting  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  tho  late  Mr  Knight,  described  in  the  '  Trans- 
actions of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.'  vol.  ii. 
Let  a  rich  soil  be  placed  beneath  the  roots,  and  raise 
the  mould  on  each  side  to  support  them  till  they 
become  firmly  rooted.  This  is  then  removed  b^  a 
hoe,  and  bv  pouring  water  from  the  rose  of  a  watering- 
pot,  till  the  bulb  stand  wholly  out  of  the  ground. 
Thus  they  become  mere  surface  bulbs,  supported 
entirely  by  the  fibrous  roots,  which  pass  deeplv  beneath 
iato  the  rich  soil.  The  growth  of  these  plants,  Mr 
Knight  adds,  so  closely  resembled  that  of  the  onion, 
at  not  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  it  till  the 
irregulaiitv  of  form  became  conspicuous.  '  The  form 
«f  fhe  bulbf,  how«T«r,  ttouuiMd  ptnBNicntly  di^rent 
A2a 


ttom  all  I  had  eTct  smb  of  the  mmm  tpaoiet,  Mnf 
muob  more  bca«d  and  less  long }  and  tha  crop  waa  sa 
mu«h  better  in  quality,  aa  well  oa  mora  abnndaat,  that 
I  can  confldeotly  recommend  the  mode  of  culture  to 
ereiy  gardener.'  Shallots  have  a  strong  but  not  un- 
pleasant odour,  and  are  therefore  genmlly  pr«ftne4 
to  the  onion  for  Tarious  purposes  of  cookery,  and  for 
making  high-flavouied  sdups  and  graviea. 

Ohivts,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  garlic  tribe,  is  a 
hudy  and  useful  vegetabl(>,  far  superior  to  young  im- 
mature onions.  The  plant  grows  in  tufts  somewhat 
like  small  rushes  in  appearance,  but  of  a  colour  resem- 
bling the  yellow  green  of  young  onions  or  scallions;  it 
never  bulbs.  A  crop  is  readily  increased  by  dlTiding 
the  roots  in  April  or  eairly  in  May. 

Salads. 

Salads  are  those  watery  plants  whose  long  firsah 
leaves  are  eaten  at  table  raw,  or  only  dressed,  with 
zests  and  condiments  withov'.  the  preparation  of  cook- 
ing.   The  principal  vegetable  of  this  Kind  is 

:T'A;  lettuce,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  but 
all  nay  be  classed  under  two  heads — the  upright  or 
cos  lettuce,  and  the  open  or  cabbage  lettuce.  Of  the 
upright,  the  green  and  white  cos,  and  of  the  open,  the 
iniw  cabbage  and  grand  admirable,  are  the  best. 
In  >pring  culture,  sow  every  month  in  very  shallow 
drill  J  >'f  fresh-digged  ground,  in  good  heart,  made  ex- 
treraeiy  rich  with  rotten  manure.  Strike  the  driUs  a 
foot  asunder,  and  as  the  plants  rise,  thin  them  to 
stand  in  regular  order,  first  to  two  inches,  then,  for 
table  use  as  small  salad,  to  six  indies,  and  for  the 
larger  sorts,  finally  to  one  foot.  Never  transplant 
during  spring  and  summer,  as  the  plants,  by  removal, 
sustain  a  check  which  urges  them  to  fly  up  to  seed. 
Spring  and  summer  lettuces  are  sown  from  Feoruary  to 
July.  In  Septomberf  two  small  sowings  should  be 
made  of  the  hardy  sorts,  to  oome  in  use  during  lat« 
winter  and  spring;  but  it  would  be  safer  to  make  use  of 
a  large  three-light  frame.  Some  lettuces  heart  freely; 
those  which  do  not  should  be  assisted  by  passing  a 
string  of  bast  round  them  from  the  middle  upwards. 
This  bandage  must  not  remain  many  days,  otherwise 
the  plant  will  run  to  need,  and  become  bitter. 

In  autumn  culture,  sow  in  August,  in  drills  pretty 
close  together,  for  the  express  purpose  of  transplanta- 
tion in  September  or  October;  they  will  not  then  run 
up.  When  the  plants  are  three  inches  high,  thin  out 
half  of  them,  and  transplant  some  into  warm  quarters, 
and  others  under  a  f.ame;  protect  by  coverings  of 
hoop  and  mats  those  m  the  open  ground;  and  ii^thny 
bear  the  winter,  th>n  tho  plants  early  in  the  cpring  to 
six  inches  apart.  The  plants  in  the  firame  will  rarely 
fail  if  the  earth  be  tne  from  slugs. 

To  save  seed,  transplant  some  of  the  finest  lettuces 
when  about  half  grown;  they  will  produce  a  flower- 
stalk,  and  when  the  down  of  the  seeds  becomes  visible, 
cut  off  the  upper  portion  of  the  stalk,  and  dry  it  in  a 
warm  and  airy  room;  thus  save  all  the  seed  as  it  ripens 
in  succession,  for  it  is  v<)iy  valuable. 

Endive  is  a  salad  of  a  pleasant  bitter  taste,  and 
some  authorities  say  it  hat  been  imported  from  China. 
There  are  three  principal  sorts  in  ordmary  cultivation — 
the  rrtfn-ewrled,  white-ourhd,  and  Batavian,  with  un- 
divided flat  leaves.  The  seeds  are  sown  at  different 
periods  between  the  beginning  of  June  and  tho  second 
week  of  August,  as  required  for  the  autumi>al,  winter, 
and  spring  crops.  When  the  plants  are  three  or  four 
inches  high,  they  may  be  removed  to  beds  of  mode- 
rately-enriched loam,  to  stand  a  foot  apart.  But  trana- 
Slantation  is  not  essential,  for  very  fine  plants  are  pro- 
uced  in  the  seed-beds.  When  they  are  nearly  fUU 
gtvim,  they  must  be  prepared  for  the  table  by  bfanch- 
mg,  as  othervrise  they  would  be  too  bitter  for  »ie. 

jakuuking  may  be  effected  by  several  methods  :  the 
most  simple  is  that  of  passing  a  string  of  soft  bast  mat- 
tuig  round  the  centre  of  eadi  plant,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  light  from  the  heart;  but  aa  hard  frost  is  very 
iiljuriou*,  some  plaata  ought  to  bo  nmored  to  »  bed 
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of  dnifh  MTlh  or  lud  undtr  m  tin  ihod;  or  *  gw- 
dn  mme,  partikllT  oot^ rod,  mbdtt  M  placed  ovar  ■ 
cwtain  number  of  thoM  alteadjr  tied  up.  A  good  kind 
of  pol  for  blwchinx  ia  one  of  French  inrention,  nwde 
of  ewthenware,  and  perforated  with  holea,  aa  repie- 
•anted  in  the  adjoining  figure.  Many  penons  bluah 
bj  only  throwing  itraw 
looaely  over  the  planti,  but 
thii  maliei  a  litter  not  Teiy 
pleating  in  a  garden.  The 
curled  endivea  would  Uanoh 
in  a  ihort  time  without 
.  ^ing  within  a  darkened 
frame  or  pot,  and  be  thue 
leu  liable  to  decay;  for  it  l« 
known  that  the  planti  sufier  firom  being  tied.  The 
Batarian  endlre,  however,  requiiea  a  buidage  at  all 
timee,  otherwiae  its  harsh  green  leaTOi  will  be  uieleaa,  | 
and  the  oeutral  heart,  whidi  alone  ia  edible,  will  never  { 
be  rendored  tender  and  white.  Some  peraons  blanch 
in  a  limple  way  by  laying  a  tile  over  the  open  heart  of 
the  vegetable. 

Corn-talad,  or  kmA'$  Itttwee,  a  native  of  Britain— for- 
merly uied  much  more  than  it  now  ii,  and  cultivated 
in  gudena  aa  an  agreeable  but  rather  insipid  salad.  A 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  seed  was  estimated  by  Aber- 
crombie  aa  aufficient  to  aow  a  bed  four  feet  by  five 
broadcaat.  The  first  sowing  ia  effected  in  August,  the 
second  in  Sepi^xmber,  for  winter  use.     Thin  out  the 

Slanta  when  an  inch  high,  to  stand  at  three  times  that 
istance  asunder.  For  summer  salading  sow  once  a 
month,  beginning  in  March.  Cut  the  plants  for  use  as 
soon  as  they  are  Targe  enough;  this  the  taste  will  deter- 
mine; but  they  should  be  taken  very  young,  otherwise 
they  become  rank. 

Qardm  ereu,—ln  alluding  to  the  cultnre  of  this 
common  s&lad,  we  will  include  nuutard,  because  they 
naturally  are  companions,  and  are  always  mentioned 
together)  though  they  are  of  two  very  (Ufierent  ikmi- 
liea.  In  cultivating  mustard  and  cress,  it  is  essential 
onljr  to  remark,  that  the  latter  should  be  sown  three 
or  lour  days  in  advance  of  the  former,  because  cress  is 
more  tardy  than  mustard.  Both  are  very  accommo- 
dating herbs,  inasmuch  as  they  will  grow  upon  wetted 
flannel  in  a  saucer  placed  in  any  apartment,  as  well  as 
on  the  floor  of  a  sreen-hcase.  On  shipboard,  under 
cover,  they  can  Uiua  be  obtained  throughout  the 
winter;  and  in  the  garden  from  March  to  November, 
by  Buccesaional  sowings  made  once  every  fortnight. 
Sow  either  broadcast  over  the  surface  of  a  fresh-digged 
bed,  raking,  and  patting  in  the  seeds  by  the  flat  of  the 
spade,  or  in  shallow  dmls  half  an  inch  deep,  covering 
the  seeds  with  i.  little  fine  soil.  Sow  thickly,  and  if  the 
younc  plants  rise,  aa  they  are  apt  to  do,  with  a  covering 
or  calce  of  earth  ever  them,  remove  it  by  meana  of  a 
light  heath-whisk.  Salad  should  be  taken  before  the 
true  rough  leaves  be  fully  developed. 

Watir-citu,  a  valuable  antiscorbutic,  and  whole- 
aome  aa  a  fresh  alterative  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities, 
is  grown  to  most  advantage  by  the  edge  of  running 
streams.  If  a  small  rivulet  can  be  introduced  into  the 
garden,  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  plant  the 
roots  in  aprine,  and  when  they  have  o'^rs  seeded,  there 
will  be  speHiiy  a  mass  of  water-cress,  which  it  requires 
only  trouble  to  pull.  The  moisture  is  required  prin- 
cipally in  summer.  The  soils  best  calculated  to  bring 
the  plants  forward  are  loams  inclining  to  gravel.  The 
London  markets  tte  now  supplied  with  immen«e  quan- 
tities of '  fine  spring  water-cressea,'  from  the  moist  lands 
of  Essex  and  neighbouring  counties. 

Cekry  ia  a  native  of  Britain,  found  in  ditches  and 
marshea  near  the  sea.  The  odour  of  the  wild  plant  is 
very  rank  and  disameable,  and  its  juice  is  acrid  and 
dangerous.  By  ciutivation,  this  dangerous  weed  haa 
been  brought  to  the  condition  of  that  nighly-eateemed 
vegetable  which  ia  called  sweet  oelery.  Of  thia  there 
are  three  Tarietiea: — 1.  The  common  upriritt  hollow 
white  oeleiy;  2,  The  purple -italked;  8.  The  giant 
«W«  Mi  z«d.   Of  tho  iMt  (for  wMoh  Manoheiter  ia 


partioolarly  etUbratod)  thtra  ia  a  saw  nh-iwMifi 
extremely  taoder  and  doUoat*  in  flaToar,  tha  plants 
growiig  m  fikToaraUa  aoUa,  and  under  MiSvl  managa* 
ment,  to  an  enormoua  aice,  but  in  ordinary  oaaaa  not 
larger  than  the  common  white,  yet  alwava  poaaeaaing  a 
auperiority  in  texture  and  flavour.  Half  aa  ounce  of 
aeod  ia  deemed  auflideut  to  aow  a  bed  4^  feet  wid«t  and 
ten  feet  long,  oompriaing,  ther«f«r«t  forty-five  aqnaif 
feec  of  aurface ;  and  it  mMr  be  aown  ia  a  frame,  witk 
gentle  heat,  at  the  end  of  Februaiy,  for  the  finA  an>|^ 
and  thenoe  to  the  end  of  May,  on  a  warm  al.eltarM 
border  for  aucceaaion.  All  the  aeedllnK  plaata  ahottld 
be  pricked  out  into  intermediate  beda  <n  aofi  rUli  «wrth 
(the  flrat  aowinga  over  a  gentle  hotbed),  to  bring  ationg 
transplutta  in  June  and  July. 

The  roota  of  cekiy  beorne  buahy,  aad  ita  leaf, 
atalk  firm  and  stout ;  it  ILua  moiature,  and  the  aoll 
to  be  rich  with  deeomposed  vegetable  matter.  Self' 
aown  aeed,  that  which  falla  from  a  aeedling  plant,  if 
it  light  on  rich  earth,  aa  tha«  ot  a  newly-dreaaed  aapa* 
rugus  bed,  in  October,  will  bring  noble  planta  in  the 
spring,  fit  to  go  at  once  into  trenohea.  Such  plaata 
mav  be  thus  shortly  described :  they  are  about  aiz  or 
eignt  inchea  long,  with  numeroua  stout  leavea,  and  a 
massive  collection  of  short  fibrous  roots.  If  these  be 
produced  by  autumn-sown  seed,  nothing  mor«  ia  re- 
quired; but  the  apring-sowinga  will  alwaya  fbmiah 
weak  and  laz  plants,  that,  when  grown  three  inches 
high,  must  be  removed  to  a  nursery  bed  over  manure 
to  litrrngthen  and  become  stockv.  Few  kitchen  gar* 
doners  can  obtain  these  plants  till  June,  unless  grown 
constantly  uader  glass. 

To  trench  for  celery,  prepare  the  trenches  by  pre.« 
viously  manuring  the  whole  plot  in  the  method  recom- 
mended for  asparagus;  and  aner  the  ground  haa  aettled, 
dig  a  trench  or  two  for  the  first  planta  a  moderate 
spade's  depth,  depositing  the  earth  on  a  ridge  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  trench.  Clear  the  bottom,  lay  on 
it  three  inches  of  leafy  manure,  and  re-dig  the  ground, 
to  incorporate  it  with  the  manure.  Then  select  a  num- 
ber uf  the  strongest  and  most  regular  plants,  trim  off 
loose  straggling  fibres,  and  all  the  side  suckers,  but  do 
not  touch  a  true  leaf:  set  the  plants  four  or  five  inches, 
and  the  large  sorts  aix  inchea  asunder,  and  fill  the 
holes  with  water;  shade  during  aunshine  for  three  days, 
and  give  water  every  evening,  unleaa  there  be  oopiou* 
showers.  The  size  of  the  young  planta  will  indicate  the 
season  for  transplanting. 

As  to  future  attention,  water  the  planca  frequently 
in  the  evenings  till  thejr  begin  to  grow;  aad  when  ther 
become  three  inches  higher,  stretch  a  line  along  each 
edge  of  the  trench,  and  cut  down  by  the  spade  aa  much 
sou  as  will  aufiice  to  earth  the  stems  to  that  heiehti} 
break  it  fine,  and  grasping  each  plant  firmly  in  t*  ^  left 
hand,  insinuate  the  soft  soil  around  it;  then  place  a 
little  finely-reduced  manure  along  the  channel  of  the 
trench  on  each  aide,  remote  from  the  stems;  thia  will 
nourish  the  fibres  without  rsming  into  oonttxt  with  the 
leaves;  water  poured  once  or  twice  along  the  courae 
of  this  manure  will  promote  its  action.  Repeat  the 
earthings  as  often  aa  the  plants  advance  three  inchea, 
and  manure  the  extreme  edges  where  the  spade  haa 
made  a  groove,  till  at  length  the  trenches  become  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Then  dig  out  soil,  and 
add  it,  slopine  ridge  wise,  till  the  plants  are  'luided' 
up  fifteen,  eighteen,  or  more  inches  ubove  the  surface 
level.  Celery  may  be  preserved  ftoxa.  frost  by  boards 
placed  as  a  pent-house  over  the  leaves. 

Celeriac,  or  turnip-rooted  celery,  is  raised  and  nu...'^ 
the  samt  as  celery ;  but  in  planting  out,  the  ground  is 
dug  and  enriched,  not  trenched,  and  the  plants  are  set 
by  the  dibble  or  guden  trowel  along  the  course  of 
shallow  drills  drawn  by  the  hoe,  six  inches  apart, 
watering  them  freely.  As  the  growth  advances,  bring 
earth  to  the  plants,  dv  which  the  knobby  roots  will  Se 
bleadied,  and  made  delicate  and  tender.  When  these 
are  the  size  of  small  turnips,  they  are  fit  for  the  table. 
Celeriac  is  never  eaten  w ;  it  is  boiled,  and  served  up 
with  melted  batter,    lae  seeds  of  both  the  snedei 
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fip«  ftMly  in  tha  nunnMr  of  tke  Mcond  yaw,  ud 
naajr  flu*  pliuita  an  obtaiaad  ftmn  lelf-Mwn  Medi, 
wUoL  may  mm  m  ezwlloit  lalMtUatM  ihoold  the 

BWMl  BwIm. 

Hmm  w«  ilwll  daw  under  two  heads— namely,  thoee 
that  ait  ftacrant,  and  eiteemed  for  that  quality  alone, 
and  thoee  wUoh  are  uied  for  culinary  purpoeee. 

Jtonuvy  tmd  lavender  are  hardy  undenhrubi,  na- 
tivea  of  the  wuth  of  Europe.  They  yield  powerful 
eeeential  oili  when  diitilled  with  water,  that  of  laven- 
der being  employed,  as  are  also  the  dried  flowers,  in  the 
M«pu*tion  of  the  spirit  usually,  but  errouMusly,  called 
MNWiMtsr  wUtr.  Bees  are  extremely  partial  to  the 
ilowM*  of  rosemaiy.  Both  thene  plants  are  propMpited 
with  great  facility  by  slips  of  the  young  side  shoots, 
trimmed  of  the  stnp  of  ragged  bark,  and  merely  dibbled 
into  the  soil.  They  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  and  in 
any  aspect;  but  the  flowers  possess  the  highest  degree 
of  fragrance  when  the  plants  grow  in  a  dry,  sandy,  or 
gtaT^yesrth.  Spring  or  September  is  most  favourable 
to  the  propagation  by  slips. 

Tkfmi  and  kmon  thyme  are  used  in  seasonings;  the 
latter  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant  herbs  of  the  garden ; 
tx^  are  nUsed  from  seeds  sown  early  in  spring,  or  by 
opering  the  earth  around  the  stems,  spreading  the 
teolining  ^oots  like  layers  upon  it,  and  strewing  some 
fieeh  sandy  mould  over  thepi.  Roots  are  soon  formed, 
and  thus  a  supply  of  young  plants  is  obtained.  It 
Mtpears  essential  to  renew  thyme,  and  to  place  it 
(temon  thyme  particularlv)  in  new  soil,  otherwise  the 
plant  dwindles  and  perishes.  A  dry  and  rather  poor 
soil  seems  most  favourable  to  the  srowth  and  fragrance 
of  thyme,  which  may  be  eponomiculy  grown  as  a  border. 

Sage,  red  and  gra«u,  is  propagated  in  the  same  way 
as  lavender.  '  All  that  is  necessary,'  says  Mr  Roger 
in  hia '  Vegetable  Cultivator,'  '  in  the  after-culture,  is 
keeping  the  plants  clear  from  weeds  in  summer,  cut- 
ting down  the  decayed  flower-stnlks  in  autumn,  and 
tUnitly  digging  between  the  rows.' 

0/  matyoram  thore  are  three  sorts — pot  marjoram, 
iwtel  or  knotted  marjoram,  and  winter  marjoram,  ell 
haidy  or  sub-hardy  perennial  and  biennial  small  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which  grow  readily  in  a 
dry  light  soil,  but  requ'e  change  of  situation.  The 
first  and  third  sorts  mt,  t  propagated  b^  division,  in 
the  manner  .  thyme,  Sut  the  sweet  marjoram  should 
be  mised  from  seeds  sown  in  April  every  ^ear,  the 
^ants  to  be  thinned  out  to  the  distance  of  six  inches. 
The  flowers  are  gathered  usually  in  July. 

Savory. — Winter  and  summer  savory;  the  former  is 
propagated  either  by  slips  and  cuttings,  by  separating 
the  lower  shoots,  or  rooted  offsets,  in  ^ring;  the  latter 
is  an  annual,  sown  in  April,  and  becoming  nt  forgather- 
ing in  the  summer  and  autumn. 

ifk(.— Spear  or  garden  mint,  and  peppermint,  are 
&ot  properly  sweet  herbs;  the  latter,  indeed,  is  only 
used  medicinally,  *\«  essential  oil  possessing  extremely 
at  qualities,  which  render  it  one  of  the  best  dif- 


lo  stimulants  we  possess.    Spear,  or  garden  mint, 

is  used  in  the  kitchen  for  a  variety  of  puiposes  fami- 
liarly known.  All  the  species,  including  pennyroyal, 
another  medicinal  mint,  are  cultivated  by  division  of 
the  roots  in  spring.  Mint  deliguU  in  moisture;  and 
when  growing  in  a  soil  which  it  afiects,  extends  with 
great  mpidity.  Care,  however,  is  required  to  give  it  a 
new  situation  when  the  plant  becomes  weak,  and  its 
leaves  appear  of  a  pale  and  yellowish  hue. 

To  dry  and  preserve  these  herbs,  select  the  shoots 
just  as  the  flowers  form  and  show  colour,  but  before 
they  expand;  suspend  them  in  an  airy  situation,  under 
cova>  not  exposed  to  the  sua. 

MiscsUaneous  TegeUblMk 

ArHehake,  though  esteemed  by  many,  yet  is  found 
ia  fewgurdens;  it  is  a  native  of^the  south  of  Europe, 
and  WW  brought  to  England  nearly  three  hundred 
yean  sjfi.    Two  varieties  of  it  an  cultivated  in  the 


best  gaideBe— the  aoBicdi  onl-b«UUd,  and  Ab  roand. 
headed,  with  dc'k  porplish  heads,  the  seales  turned 
in  at  top.  The  plant  has  fibrous,  rather  fleshy  roots, 
large  dosply-eut  leaves,  i^bitish  with  down,  and  il 
produces  an  upright  stem,  bearing  at  the  sum* 
mit  an  oval  or  roundish  flower-head,  not  unlike  a 
thistle.  Artichokes  can  be  raised  firom  seed,  but  much 
more  speedily  by  oflhet-suckers,  which  are  produced 
freely  ny  the  parent  plant.  Select  a  spot  of  open 
nound;  any  soil  will  ao,  but  a  free  licht  loam  la  to 
be  preferred.  Dig  out  a  trench  two  feet  wide,  and 
of  uie  same  depth,  if  the  good  soil  extend  so  low;  iS 
not  (and  this  remark  will  apply  to  every  future  alluuon 
to  trenching),  remove  all  the  good  soil,  whatever  its 
depth,  to  a  space  bevond  the  boundaiy  of  the  fkrthest 
intended  trench,  and  dig  and  turn  the  inferior  bottom 
soil,  incorporating  with  it  three  or  four  inches  of  good 
half-decayed  stable  manure.  Then  mark  out  another 
two-feet  trench,  and  throw  into  the  flrst  eight  or  niri* 
inches  of  the  surface-soil  of  the  second  trench;  add 
another  similar  layer  of  dung,  and  work  it  and  the 
earth  thorouehly  together.  Again,  throw  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  good  soil  of  trench  2,  and  add  a  third 
layer  of  manure,  which  mix  also  with  the  soil.  Thus 
trench  1  will  be  completed;  and  by  repeating  the  work 
till  lie  earth  duir  out  of  1  be  deposited  in  the  last  in- 
tended trench,  all  will  be  manured  and  laboured  alike; 
and  a  piece  of  ric*-  pound  will  be  prepared  that  may 
be  expected  to  keep  in  heart  during  manv  years.  These 
directions  apply  to  all  enriched  trenching,  and  need 
not  therefore  be  repeated.  The  work  ought  to  be  per- 
.  jrmed  before  frost  sets  in ;  and  if  the  limd  be  heavy, 
it  will  be  prudent  to  set  it  up  in  ridges. 

Suckers  are  generally  ready  at  some  period  of  April; 
and  gardeners  are  willing  enough  to  part  with  Uiem. 
Having  procured  the  desired  number,  level  the  ground, 
dig  a  portion  of  it  again,  and  reduce  the  surface  to  the 
iiuest  condition  possible;  then,  after  trimming  off  de- 
cayed leaves  and  dama|^  roots,  plant  the  suckers  in 
a  row,  two  feet  asunder.  It  is  usual  to  form  a  complete 
bed  of  three  or  more  ranks,  the  rows  to  be  five  feet 
apait — and  we  have  prepared  pound,  as  above,  for 
such  a  bod — but  in  truth  artichokes  and  all  other 
permanent  vegetables  ouriit  to  be  set  in  single  rows 
ten  feet  apart,  because  the  ground  between  the  rows 
can  bo  cropped  with  other  annual  vegetables,  which 
will  benefit  the  artichoke,  not  only  by  the  rich  manure 
applied  at  the  first,  and  other  successional  croppings, 
but  by  abstracting  from  the  soil  whatever  it  may  exude 
from  their  routs  of  an  excrementitious  nature,  and 
which,  of  necessity,  must  be  injurious  to  the  individual 
itself,  though  nutritious  as  manure  to  a  vegetable  of  a 
different  habit  and  character.  The  garden,  in  all  its 
crops,  permanent  or  temporary,  ought  to  lie  made  a 
lafaoratoty  of  corrective  rotations,  wherein  one  crop 
shall  attract  and  consume  that  which  another  deposits. 
A  dozen  good  artichokes  will  be  sufficient  for  a  mode- 
rate family;  but  as  some  suckers  may  fail,  it  will  bc- 
prudent  to  set  the  plants  one  foot  asunder,  securing  the 
roots  firmly  in  the  sor.'.  and  giving  a  copious  watering 
at  the  time  of  planting;  the  supernumeraries  can  be 
removed  when  all  are  safe. 

The  subsequent  culture  is  as  follows: — Hoe  occasion- 
ally to  destroy  weeds,  and  keep  the  surface  open.  A 
crop  cannot  be  anticipated  durine  the  first  year;  and 
if  little  heads  be  pushed  up,  it  will  be  wise  to  remove 
them  as  soon  as  seen.  When  the  plants  beccne  torpid 
and  yellow  in  autumn,  a  few  of  the  outside  leaves  ore 
to  be  scaled  off  by  the  hand;  the  ground  should  then 
be  marked  by  the  line  on  ett^h  side  at  eighteen  inches 
distance  from  the  plants;  and  being  cut  straight  by 
drivins  the  spade  to  its  full  depth  lUong  the  line,  the 
earth  is  to  be  dug  up,  broken  fine,  and  Ickid  on  the 
surface  of  the  eichteeu  inches  left  on  each  side  of  the 
plants,  brin{[ing It  carefully  against  them,  so  as  not  to 
fall  into  their  hearts,  but  yet  to  protect  them  efiiBctually 
near  the  tops  of  the  leaves;  the  operation  is  called 
landing  up.  This  done,  fill  the  trenches  with  stable 
litter,  straw,  dung,  or  feni;  and  in  the  event  of  hard 
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ftwt,  bring  more  litter  oIom  to  the  plMtti,  Mid  lay  it 
over  the  miMng  csrth,  for  artichoke*  an  isther  tender, 
•nd  uMv  be  deetrojred  dniing  MTOkv  winter*.  Tbii 
praotiee  ia  to  be  obeerred  otoij  year,  with  the  addi- 
tional precaution  to  cut  the  flower>itema  doie  down. 

Spring -drewing  couaiiti  in  remoTing  lueken  after 
leTvUing  the  earth,  and  digging  in  a  little  of  the  ihort 
manure  that  is  left  on  the  ground  after  clearing  away 
the  itraw,  fcc  and  mthing  toe  toil  neat.  One  or  two 
of  the  itrongeit  suckers  may  be  left  on  the  stock. 

Aiparagut  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  choicest 
Tegetablea  of  the  garden;  and  indeed  it  possesses  evenr 
quality  to  recommend  it — flavour  for  the  palate,  haidi' 
hood  of  coTiStitutiou,  facility  of  culture,  and  it  brings 
profit  to  t^e  grower.  It  is  a  native  of  the  British  isle*, 
but  in  its  irild  state  bears  little  reseroblanoe  to  the 
plant  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  Peilectly  hardy,  so 
much  so  as  to  resist  a  frost  below  zero,  it  uever- 
theloH  benefits  by  protection  and  generous  tillage. 
In  forming  now  plantations,  it  is  customary  to  pur- 
chase two  years'  old  plants,  because  they  are  si^ely 
removed  at  that  age,  and  will  come  into  bearing  in 
two  Years  more.  April  is  the  best  season  for  planting; 
but  having  ourselves  produced  beds  from  teed*,  we 
prefer  that  method  of  propagation.  Let  the  ground  be 
prepa>«d  before  frost  sets  in  by  deep  trenching  and 
rich  manuring;  but  by  all  means  adopt  the  practice 
recommended  by  Grayson,  who  produced  wnat  he 
styled  giant  tupetragui  about  the  year  1830.  We  give 
his  own  concise  directions  in  the  following  quotation : 
— *  If  your  ground  be  stiff  and  unpleasant  to  work, 
get  some  milder  earth  to  mix  with  it,  and  a  very  large 
cart-load  of  rotten  dung  to  about  every  ten  square 
feet;  trench  it  two  spit  deep,  and  loosen  the  bottom; 
let  the  dung  and  earth  be  well  mixed  together.  When 
jrour  land  is  fit  for  planting,  draw  your  drills  six 
inches  deep  and  sixteen  inches  from  the  first  row  to 
the  second;  that  will  form  a  bed;  and  ten  inches  be- 
tween each  plant  in  the  rov/.  Do  not  raise  your  beds 
till  they  have  been  planted  one  year ;  then  put  on 
about  four  inches  of  mould  out  of  the  alleys,  and  cut 
till  the  10th  of  May.  If  you  keep  them  well  manured, 
they  will  last  twenty  years ;  but  never  cut  later  than 
the  ith  /  June,  Let  them  be  eight  feet  in  the  clear 
from  bed  to  bed,  so  that  you  may  crop  between,  and 
lose  no  land.' 

Here  we  find  the  sum  of  all  that  constitutes  aspara- 
gus planting ;  but  after  all,  persons  must  be  content 
with  such  numts  as  the  con8titu^ion  of  their  ground  will 
produce ;  lor  this  very  sort,  which  ia  the  rich  water- 
deposited  grounds  (alluvial)  about  via.  Thames,  pro- 
duced shoots  an  inch  in  diameter,  would  and  did  dwindle 
in  the  loams  of  ordinary  gardens  to  less  than  half  that 
siie^  Nevertheless,  if  the  beds  be  narrow,  thoroughly 
manured  at  first,  remote  from  each  other;  if,  also, 
about  February  of  the  first  year  after  planting,  a  trench 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  a  foot  wide,  be  formed  on 
each  side  of  the  narrow  bed,  and  twelve  inches  distant 
firom  the  plants,  und  be  half  filled  with  the  best  rotten 
dung,  incorporated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  earth 
dug  out,  a  most  excellent  asparagus  will  be  obtained 
spMdily,  and  the  quality  will  not  deteriorate.  This 
enrichment  may  be  occasionally  renewed,  but  these 
auxiliaiy  trenches  are  to  be  made  at  an  increased  dis- 
tance each  time,  so  as  to  avoid  cutting  and  mutilatini; 
the  roots,  which  extend  very  rapidly.  As  this  vege- 
table will  no  doubt  be  sold  by  the  cottager,  too  much 
pains  cannot  be  bestowed  in  order  to  obtain  an  early 
supply  of  the  very  finest  quality. 

The  seed  of  asparagus  may  be  purchased,  but  it  is 
yielded  abundantly  bv  every  good  bed,  and  should  be 
gathered  before  it  falls  off,  and  kept  in  the  berry  till 
spring.  We  will  presume  the  object  to  be  double — ^first, 
to  raise  bearing  beds;  and  second,  to  raise  a  stock  of 
young  plants  for  forcing.  In  the  former  case,  the 
ground  u  to  be  in  readiness  for  narrow  beds,  eight  feet 
aaonder ;  in  the  latter,  wide  beds,  like  those  directed 
for  artidiokes,  should  be  made.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  Match  rub  out  the  seed,  and  place  the  line  along 


the  course  «f  the  bed;  itrike  two  driUa  With  the  ho* 
at  the  diataaoea  diiwted  by  Oiayaon,  two  inehea  deop  t 
or  in  the  broad  bods  make  aimilar  drilla  nine  inekiM 
aaunder;  and  in  both  acatter  tb*  «eoda  pretty  thickly^, 
aay  half  an  inch  apart;  cover  with  fine  oarth,  and 
pat  it  to  a  amooth  aurtace  >.'ith  the  apade.  Watch 
the  coming  up  of  the  planta,  ami  be  prepHod  to  dust 
them  with  air-alaked  lime,  if  aluga  threaten  them. 
When  they  ahall  have  fairlv  formed  rowa  of  younc 
aeedlinga  nx  inchea  high,  thin  out  the  narrow  Amh 
first  to  four  inchea  apart,  and  agMn  to  nine  inohoi. 
The  teed  row*  for  forcing,  thin  firat  to  three,  and  aft«r> 
wards  to  five  inches,  and  then  leave  both  to  graWt 
observing  to  use  the  Dutch  or  thrust  hoe  repeatedly 
to  keep  down  weeds. 

In  future  treatment,  suffer  the  stems  to  become  yeU 
low,  then  cut  them  down  at  two  inches  above  the  soil ; 
clear  the  surface  with  hoe  and  rake,  and  lay  on  the 
beds  eight  inches  of  decayed  leaves.  This  aurfaoe. 
manuring,  which  will  generally  take  place  about  the 
end  of  October,  will  tend  greatly  to  protect  the  young 
plants,  and  impart  a  stimulating  principle  to  the 
ground ;  so  that  in  early  spring .  the  plants  will  be 
strongly  excited,  and  rise  through  the  remaining 
manure  in  perfect  safety.  The  trench  manuring  also, 
before  alluded  to,  will  come  in  aid  of  the  top-dreasipg. 
We  have  cut  excellent  'grass'  within  three  full  yean 
of  the  sowing,  and  stiU  reap  profitable  crops  from 
beds  twelve  years  old.  These  annual  enridunento, 
be  it  observed,  might  bo  persisted  in  with  every  bed 
that  is  used  for  cutting;  but  for  the  beds  devoted 
to  raising  plants  for  fort;ing,  it  will  sufiice  to  make 
the  ground  thoroughly  rich  at  the  time  of  trenchinc ; 
because  the  plants,  when  three  or  four  years  old,  wul 
be  removed  to  the  forcing  department;  yet  a  coating 
of  half- decayed  leaves  or  manure,  after  the  stalka 
are  cleared  off,  will  not  be  lost,  as  the  strmger  the 
plants,  the  more  remunerative  will  be  the  produce. 

When  once  asparagus  is  ui  full  bearing,  if  the  cut- 
tings be  judiciously  made — that  is,  by  taking  only  the 
strong  shoots,  always  leaving  one  or  two  of  medium 
strength  to  each  crown,  and  duly  applying  manure — a 
bed  may  keep  in  high  condition  for  twenty  years.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  every  slioot  be  taken 
off  a  crown,  to  the  end  of  a  long  season  that  root  will 
be  destroyed.  To  prevent  the  crowns  from  beipg  too 
deeply  burled,  in  consequence  of  the  autumnal  dreea- 
ings,  it  is  customary  to  fork  the  beds  late  in  March, 
digging  them  carefully,  or  rather  loosening  the  aurfaoe 
with  a  fork  of  three  prongs,  and  raking  the  rough  earth 
into  the  alleys;  this  operation  also  gives  freedom  to 
the  plant  by  opening  the  top  soil. 

With  respect  to  forcing,  it  is  very  easy  with  narrow 
distant  beds  to  bring  the  plants  somewhat  more  forward 
in  the  sprinir,  by  digging  trenches  eiehteen  inchea  wide, 
or  wider,  and  above  a  foot  deep,  and  filling  them  with 
wann  stable  dung,  blended  with  a  third  pMt  of  foraat- 
tree  leaves,  raising  the  dung  to  six  inches  above  the 
surface-level.  The  gentle  warmth  communicated  will 
stimulate  vegetation,  and  it  would  be  assisted  by  cover- 
ing the  beds  with  hoops  and  mats,  or  with  boards  set 
up  rid^eways,  in  the  event  of  sharp  frosty  nights. 
Successional  forcini-beds  are  prepared  as  soon  as  the 
cutting  of  the  earlier  begins  to  decline,  or  even  when 
it  is  at  it  A  height. 

The-  cucwmSer  and  melon  are  somewhat  delicate  in 
growth,  and  require  a  fine  climate  and  extremely  rich 
soil.  The  cucumber  is  usually  grown  over  a  heap 
of  old  horse-dung,  on  a  spot  of  ground  open  to  the 
south,  and  large  enough  to  permit  a  two  or  three-light 
frame  to  rest  upon  it.  Dig  out  the  soil  a  foot  in  depth, 
and  lay  it  on  one  side,  or  around  the  trench.  If  thia  soil 
be  a  light  friable  loam,  incorporate  it,  a  month  before  it  ia 
to  be  uaed,  with  one-third  part  of  leaf  or  vegetable  earth 
and  old  decayed  dung,  and  again  dig  this  mixed  earth 
two  or  three  times.  But  if  the  soil  produced  ffou  four 
or  five  year- old  couch-grass  roots,  harrowed  from  n 
field  of  sound  loam,  can  be  procured,  it  ia  the  best  ali> 
ment  for  the  cucumber.    The  soil  ihould  bo  ready  in 
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cf  Ma^ibjrfllUiic  tlM  •wnlAoa  wuktkM*  maaan  to 
^  htiflil  of  alz  inehM  aboro  tho  lorflMM-lovol  of  tho 
munovM  OMrth,  and  plMing  on  it  tho  ftame  and  lights. 
In  a  wook  tho  nuusuio  willhaTO  Mttled,  and  it  then  to 
bo  ooTorod  with  a  aix-inch  layer  of  the  oouoh  mould 
or  other  nU|  and  a  hill  of  diyiih  earth  raliod  a  few 
biehei  highw  under  each  light,  in  which  eight  or  ten 
■eed*  of  any  approved  rarietjr  may  be  town.  If  pre- 
ftmd,  tho  leedi  may  bo  prepared  by  prerioua  lowing 
in  pots  in  a  slight  hotbed,  and  the  plants  so  raised  can 
be  transfbrred  to  the  hill*.  But  as  the  plan  now  re- 
oommended  is  not  one  of  forcing,  it  is  safer  to  be^ 
on  the  spot  bjr  sowing  seed  and  coToring  the  bed  with 
the  lights,  and  Uioso  with  mats  or  boards  ereiy  night. 

As  the  pbuits  rise,  obserro  them  carefully,  and  pick 
oat  the  central  buds  wh«m  the  true  leaTSS  hare  become 
strong.  Fersofls  diflbr  much  in  opinion  at  this  stage 
oonoeming  Ute  practice  of  stopping  the  shoots.  M'Phail, 
gardener  to  Lord  MTorpool  at  Addiscombe,  Surrey, 
^inted  out  the  true  theotr  and  results  of  stopping,  as 
may  be  peroeiTod  by  the  following  abbreviated  extract 
from  his  work  on  the  cucumber.  He  first  directs  to 
•t^  (nip  back)  the  young  seedlbgs  at  thrir  socond  Joint, 
then — ^' When  the  plants  shoot  forth  after  a  second 
■topping  above  .he  second  joint  of  the  laterals,  produced 
by  the  first,  they  seldom  miss  to  show  fruit  at  every 
Joint  and  also  a  tendril,  and  between  this  tendril  and 
the  showing  fruit  there  ma^  be  clearly  seen  the  rudi- 
ludnt  of  another  shoot.  This  shoot  is  then  in  embryo, 
but  if  developed,  it  becomes  a  fruitful  lateral.  Juid 
when  the  leading  shoot  has  extended  itself  fairly  past 
the  showing  fhiit,  then  with  the  finger  and  thumb  pmch 
it  and  the  tendril  off  just  before  the  showing  fruit,  Ming 
earefhl  that,  in  pinching  off  the  tendril  and  the  shoot, 
the  showing  fruit  be  not  injured.  This  stopping  of 
the  leading  shoot  stops  the  juices  of  the  plant,  and 
enables  the  next  shoot — the  rudiment  above-mentioned 
— to  push  vigorously,  and  the  fruit  thereby  also  receives 
benefit.'  The  remarks  will  avail  equally  with  the 
melon-plant  as  with  the  cucumber;  and  aller  the  few 
remarks  which  follow  on  forcing,  nothing  farther  need 
be  said  of  the  cultivation  of  melons. 

Whether  cucumber  and  melon  plants  have  been 
ndsed  separately  in  pots,  or  from  seeds  sown  in  the 
frame,  they  ought  to  be  progressing  early  in  June, 
and  should  be  stopped  occasionally,  till  fruit  begin  to 
■how  itself.  The  soil  must  never  be  wet,  but  always 
retained  in  a  free  and  rather  moist  condition,  water 
being  kept  in  the  frame  for  the  express  purpose.  No 
water  ought  to  be  poured  against  the  stems — it  should 
be  applied  to  the  soil  around  the  slope  of  the  hills 
only.  Air  ought  to  be  admitted  in  all  warm  days,  by 
tilting  the  back  of  the  lights  till  three  o'clock;  but 
after  that  hour  the  fnme  should  be  kept  closed.  When 
fruit  is  visible,  stopping,  according  to  M'Phail's  direc- 
tion, should  be  persevered  in,  and  its  fertilising  effects 
will  soon  be  apparent.  Cover  with  mats,  and  boards 
over  them,  at  sunset.  Eveiy  decayed  leaf  and  weak 
■hoot  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  perceived. 

In  order  to  raise  and  fruit  cucumbers  or  melons 
before  midsummer,  forcing  nust  be  employed.  The 
hotbeds  of  the  best-regulated  gardens  are  conducted 
without  masses  of  manure  under  the  roots ;  heat  is 
excited  by  an  atmosphere  of  warm  air ;  thus  injury 
firom  internal  rank  vapour  is  avoided,  and  manure  is 
economised.  By  this  method  cucumbers  and  melons 
oan  be  produced  during  the  spring  and  summer  months 
with  certainty  and  precision.  In  the  cultivation  of 
both  these  plants  equability  of  heat  is  important ;  and 
Bothins  would  be  more  likely  to  secure  this,  and  also 
to  ward  off  sudden  accession  of  cold,  than  to  case  the 
fhune  with  an  inner  lining  of  thin  boards,  leaving  a 
■pace  of  aa  inch  or  two  between  them,  to  be  fifled 
with  some  imperfectly-conducting  substance,  such  as 
powdered  dtaicoal  or  dry  sawdust,  inking  care  to 
neure  it  from  the  inmss  of  water.  The  expense 
wonld  be  triflhig,  and  ike  security  afforded  very  great. 

NrntturUmn,  «t  Indian  oress,  is  a  native  «f  South 
<2« 


Anmie*!  bnl  la  not  t«nte|  It  ia  «Hd  cowilMWlly 
(that  isutha gtwa  issd  thwLi  an) mm pidtto.  Th«N, 
when  thay  npen,  ■■pamta  and  drop  an  the  ground, 
whaio  they  mnain  torpid  till  tha  spring.  Thu  th* 
plant  sows  itself,  and  so  do  most  of  the  gaidan  om^ 
mental  varietiee.  It  therefbro  requirw  no  minute 
direetioni  |  and  any  one  who  onee  posaessa^  a  plant, 
oan  multiply  it  by  sowing  seed  in  any  way  or  plaea 
which  may  suit  his  taste.  It  may  ba  sown  with  safisty 
fh>m  the  middle  of  Mareh  to  tho  middle  of  May. 

i>ars^^— Several  spades  and  varieties  of  parsler 
are  in  cultivation;  these  are  the  plain  and  ourlod- 
leaved,  and  the  common  and  the  broad<Ieaved,  or  Ham- 
bura  parsley.  Preference  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
ourfod-leavM  parsley.  This  veoetable  is  one  of  the 
most  easily  cultivated,  and  it  wilTlong  keep  the  ground 
with  little  trouble.  It  is  sown  in  wills  (genrnuly  in 
March)  in  any  spare  patches  of  border,  lies  long  in  the 
ground  before  springing,  and  arrives  at  maturity  the 
next  season.  When  it  has  attained  this  state,  sprigs 
may  be  taken  from  it  when  required;  even  during  a 
long  winter  storm,  if  the  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
cover  a  drill  or  two  with  pess-stakes  or  other  dose 
wattling.  When  it  becomes  rank,  it  may  be  rooted 
out,  and  fresh  parsley  sown. 

Shvbarb  is  a  large  vegetable,  grown  for  the  sake  of 
its  firm  leaf- stalks.  The  leaves  are  very  broad  and 
spreading,  to  catch  moisture,  and  shelter  the  ground 
around  the  main  stem  from  the  exhausting  heat  of  the 
sun.  When  once  planted,  it  requires  no  trouble,  but 
keeps  growing  till  the  plant  runs  up  to  seed.  To  give 
additional  size  to  the  stems,  cut  off  the  seed- stalk. 
Suckers  taken  from  known  and  approved  plants  suc- 
ceed well,  but  the  plant  can  easily  be  raised  from  seed. 
Each  plant  requires  considerable  space.  In  taking 
away  toe  stalks  for  use,  do  not  cut  them,  but  wrench 
them  from  the  main  stock,  so  as  to  take  them  out  by 
the  socket.  The  earliest  sorts  in  repute  are  Budrt 
tcarUt,  and  the  new  Tobolik,  or  yellow  stalked.  Bad- 
ford't  loarlet  Ooliath  is  later,  but  remains  in  season  till 
August;  it  surpasses  for  delicacy,  fullness  of  flavour, 
and  extreme  productiveness,  all  its  competitors.  Rhu- 
barb may  be  forced  by  very  simple  means.  A  common 
method  is  to  cover  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
with  a  box,  to  which  air  is  admitted,  and  covered 
with  a  little  stabla  raanuie.  This  blanches,  as  well  as 
brings  forward  the  stalks;  but  that  is  an  advantage, 
as  it  renders  the  vegetable  more  tender  and  delicate 
in  flavour.  Some  bring  forward  rhubarb  in  pots  in 
(larkenM  forcing-houses,  and  foi  this  purpose  plants 
two  years  old  are  most  suitable.  Watering  copiously 
is  necenaiy  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  whethsr  in 
the  open  air  or  under  boxes.  As  rhubarb  forms  a 
valuable  vegetable  for  tarts  in  spring,  before  goose- 
berries p  .0  ready,  it  would  not  be  misspent  time  or 
trouble  for  a  cottager  to  attempt  forcing  by  the  simple 
means  above  recommended.  A  well-planted  plot  of 
rhubarb,  according  to  Mr  Paterson,  will  continue  pro- 
ductive for  seven  years;  but  a  new  one  should  be  made 
a  year  or  two  before  removing  the  old,  and  in  the  mean- 
time some  light  crop  may  be  raised  on  the  new  ground, 
which  is  but  thinly  occupied  by  the  young  plants. 

Bta-kak  is  a  perennial  vegetable,  deriving  its  name 
from  bein^  found  growing  in  a  wild  state  on  the  sandv 
downs  which  border  the  southern  coasts  of  England. 
The  method  of  garden  culture  is  as  follows  : — Beds  or 
spaces  for  single  rows  should  be  trenched  and  prepare! 
as  for  asparagus;  and  at  any  dry  period  of  March,  when 
the  surface  earth  will  work  freely,  one  or  mora  drills 
should  be  drawn  by  the  line,  two  inches  deep,  and  the 
seeds  scattered  along  the  drill ;  or  the  line  being 
strained  tight,  fire  or  six  seeds  should  be  inseHed  in 
rings  two  inches  deep,  made  at  the  distance  of  two  feet 
apart.  Tho  seeds  are  then  covered  with  earth,  and 
when  the  plants  become  strong,  they  ara  to  be  thinned 
of  supernumeraries,  leaving  one  or  two  of  the  strongest 
remaininjr  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  asunder  every 
way.  If  the  plftnts  be  weak,  it  wOl  be  prudent  to 
retain  double  the  number.    During  the  first  aeaaon, 
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Bftttaf  BMfN  will  to  Nquind  than  to  k«tp  th«  tod  or 
row  frao  of  weodi.  In  tho  foUoiring  ipring,  if  th« 
]dMto  itaad  nOMor  to  oaoh  othor  tluui  oi^tooa  inAei. 
tho  miplua  nnmtor  ihould  to  cuoftillj  nliod,  and 
tiMufemd  to  uiothor  ptepucd  maoo,  plonting  tho 
erewni  of  tho  tooti  two  inohei  iwlow  the  tart&ae. 
Eightoon  inehet  to  two  feet,  uooiding  to  the  itrength 
of  tho  pltnti,  may  to  tho  iMular  dictaneea  at  whioh 
thej  are  to  remain.  The  fint  tod,  if  poti  to  placed  OTor 
the  crowni,  will  Yield  a  moderate  lupplj  of  blanched 
kale  during  April  or  Maj  of  the  lecond  spring. 

Soa-kale  may  to  forced  at  Tarioui  penodi,  com- 
menoing  with  NoTomber,  by  inrerting  large  poti  orer 
tho  plant!,  and  oorering  thoao  with  warm  dung,  or  dang 
and  learei,  to  excite  and  maintain  a  heat  in  <:he  pot 
and  loil  of  atout  flfty-flre  degrees.  Sea>kale,  like  otner 
plant!  luMeetod  to  heat,  can  to,  aa  it  were,  educated 
and  mado  to  conform  to  induced  habit!.  Thui  at  first 
it  !eem!  to  remain  long  torpid,  eren  though  the  heat 
to  con!iderable;  but  after  a  !econd  !eaaon,iiroTided  the 
gardener  to  himself  regular,  the  plants  will  yield  to  the 
stimulant  aImo!t  to  a  day,  though  it  to  comparatirely 
mUd ;  hence  sea-kale  is  at  command  firom  Decemtor 
to  Marsh  bj  heat,  and  then  the  succession  can  to  main- 
tained dunnff  April  and  part  of  May  by  the  cold  tods 
or  rows.  '  You  may  have  excellent  sea-kale,'  says  the 
author  of  the  *  llanse  Garde".,'  '  in  April  from  drills 
ridged  up  with  earth;  in  which  case  eyeiy  pair  of  drills 
must  have  greater  distance  for  the  convenience  of 
mounding,  and  the  plants  may  to  so  much  closer  in 
the  bed.  Straw  in  contact  with  the  plants  is  unsuit- 
able to  blanching,  as  it  communicate  a  bad  flavour; 
but  raked  leaves  do  well,  perhaps  fern,  sand  certainly. 
Where  the  plant  grows  wild,  as  it  does  by  tho  sea- 
shore in  several  parts  of  England,  it  is  gathered  in  the 
finest  condition  when  whitened  by  the  sand,  which  the 
wind  piles  gently  over  its  head  in  the  manner  of  a 
snow-wreath.'  As  soon  as  the  kale  is  cut  from  one  or 
more  roots,  a  sharp  spade  should  to  thrust  through  it, 
so  OS  to  cut  the  plant  level  with  the  surface. 

Spinadi,  is  an  annual  of  which  there  arc  many  varie- 
ties. The  following  ore  the  principal  kinds: — 1.  The 
round-leaved,  smooth-seeded,  which  is  sown  chiefly  for 
spring  and  summer  crops ;  2.  The  triangular-leaved, 
prickly -seeded,  or  winter  spinach — it  is  sown  in  August, 
stands  the  winter,  and  continues  in  fuU-toaring  durine 
spring  and  till  midsummer ;  3.  The  New  Zealand 
spinach,  a  plant  very  different  from  the  true  spinach, 
and  now  neglected ;  4.  The  white  beet  spinach,  culti- 
vated only  for  the  leaves.  The  round-leaved  should 
oe  sown  atout  the  end  of  January,  and  again  in  Fo- 
bruaiy  and  March,  for  successive  spring  and  summer 
crops.  The  triangular-leaved  is  to  be  sown  at  the  end 
of  July  or  first  week  of  August,  and  the  leaves  come 
into  use  at  the  toginning  of  winter ;  the  plants  require 
thinning  and  hoeing.  The  outer  leaves  only  are  to  to 
taken  during  winter  and  spring,  the  inner  leaves 
forming  in  their  turn  an  ample  succession.  The  seed 
or  flower-stalks  will  become  apparent  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer,  and  some  of  the  tost  plants,  male  and 
female  (for  spinach  produces  toth  sepanttely),  should 
to  left  to  perfect  the  seeds.  Plants  designed  for  seed 
should  to  thinned  to  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
inches.  Spinach,  according  to  the  '  Vegetable  Culti- 
vator,' succeeds  in  any  common  garden  soil;  but  the 
more  that  U  has  been  previously  enriched  with  dung 
the  totter;  and  for  wmter  spinach  especially  it  u 
hardly  possible  to  manure  the  ground  too  highly. 
Always  select  an  open  situation,  not  too  near  low- 
spreading  trees,  &c.;  as  in  close  and  shady  places  it  is 
mostly  drawn  up  weak,  and  soon  runs  to  seed,  without 
attaining  perfection. 

VegetStU  marrcw  ii  a  ipecies  of  gourd  (cueurbita) 
cultivated  extensively  of  late  years — the  pulp  of  which, 
&om  its  richness  and  flavour,  has  been  called  marrow. 
It  was  toought  originally  from  Persia,  and  was  parti- 
colarly  noticed  by  Mr  Sabine,  iu  tto  '  HortLcuItural 
TraiUMtioni,'  vol  ii.,  whwo  he  deicribed  the  best  culi- 
nary variety  as  bearing  a  <  fruit  of  uniform  pale-yellow 


or  li^t^olpkiB  eoIoar{  wktn  ftill  growB,  atost  aiae 
inehet  in  longtk,  fbur  Inotot  in  diuootor,  at  an  oUiptk 
!kape,  tho  farfkoo  toing  Mndmd  slightly  nnoron  to 
irremlar  longitudinal  ribo,  tko  tonninatlons  of  whkm 
uniting,  form  a  projecting  apex  at  tto  and  of  the  fruit, 
which  u  Torr  unuiual  in  this  trito.'  Thora  art  otktr 
varietiso  whieh  produoe  fruit  that  weighs  twonty  or 
thirty  poundi,  oblong  in  figoro,  and  quite  giaon  daring 
growth;  nich  fruit,  however, i!  coarse  in  flavour,  and  m 
no  respect  equal  to  the  imall  cream-coloured  VMrioty. 

Sow  in  pot!  of  any  light  !oil  early  in  April,  treating 
the  plant!  exaotW  at  cucumben  under  guu!.  About 
the  middle  of  Ulay,  tran!fer  them  to  a  bed  of  lidi 
earth  over  a  trench  filled  with  warm  etablo  dung. 
Protect  the  plants  by  a  hand-glass  or  fhune,  whichTu 
the  shoots  are  to  run  on  the  ground,  should  to  r^tod 
by  four  or  more  bricks,  giving  air  freely.  When  dangar 
of  frost  ceases,  remove  the  light  or  fhuno. 

We  have  seen  the  tost  plants  nailed  and  leourtd 
to  a  wall,  a!  trees  usually  are.  They  toar  proftisely 
in  summer  and  autumn,  and  are  not  subject  to  to 
injured  by  damp.  The  seeds  are  sown  on  tho  spot 
at  the  end  of  May,  and  one  !trong  plant  remain!, 
toing  stopped  once  or  twice  at  the  tips  of  the  ad- 
vancing snoots,  of  which  six  are  enough  for  eadi  plant. 
It  would  to  wise  to  place  a  large  spare  light  or  two 
sloping  in  front  till  midsummer,  and  agam  early  in 
Septemtor.  Glass  diminishes  the  direct  solar  power 
to  the  extent  of  from  eight  to  twelve  degrees,  but  it 
wards  off  the  primary  attack  of  frost,  whidi  is  at  once 
fatal  to  these  vegetables.  If  it  to  desirable  to  save 
seed,  preserve  the  fruit  first  formed  on  a  plant  reserved 
for  the  purpose. 

Mushrooma. — We  have  great  hesitation  in  saying 
anything  of  the  artificial  growth  of  this  specie!  of 
vegetable,  both  on  account  of  the  di£Sculty  whion  unpro- 
fessional gardeners  labour  under  respecting  the  tight 
sorts,  and  the  complex  methods  which  require  to  to 
employed  for  bringing  forward  crops.     Tne  greater 
numtor  of  mushrooms  brought  to  market  are  of  na- 
tural growth  on  old  rich  pastures;  and  it  would  appear 
that,  without  providing  a  similar  kind  of  soil  full  of 
decaying  matter,  the  plants  cannot  to  raised.     Tto 
method  of  procedure  is  very  peculiar.    The  mushroomo 
are  not  sown  in  the  form  of  seeds,  for  they  have  no 
observable  seeds,  but  by  spawn,  or  portions  of  their 
substance,  mingled  in  the  prepared  soil.    Mr  Rogers, 
in  his  work  « The  Veeetable  Cultivator,'  to  which  we 
would  refer  for  much  useful  information  on  kitohon 
gardening,  descritos  the  process  of  mushroom  culturo, 
which,  he  sayo,  is  that  approved  of  by  the  Horticultural 
Society.  _  We  extract  a  few  passages  for  the  sake  of 
general  information.  '  In  June  or  July  take  anv  quan- 
tity of  fresh  horse  droppings  (the  more  dry  and  high  £sd 
the  totter),  mixed  with  short  litter,  one-third  ofcow'a 
dung,  and  a  good  portion  of  mould  of  a  loamy  nature; 
cement  them  well  together,  and  mash  the  whole  into 
a  thin  compost,  and  spread  it  on  the  floor  of  an  open 
shed,  to  remain  till  it  becomes  firm  enough  to  to 
formed  into  flat  square  bricks;  which  done,  set  them 
on  an  edge,  and  frequently  turn  them  till  half  dry; 
then  with  a  dibble  make  two  or  three  holes  in  each 
brick,  and  insert  in  each  hole  a  piece  of  good  old 
spawn,  atout  the  size  of  a  common  walnut.  The  brioka 
should  then  to  left  till  they  are  dry.    This  toing  com- 
pleted, level  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  ground,  under 
cover,  three  feet  wido,  and  of  sufiicient  length  to  receive 
tto  bricks,  on  which  lay  a  tottom  of  dry  horae-dunft 
six  inches  thick;  tton  form  a  pile,  by  placmg  tto  bricn 
in  rows,  one  upon  another,  with  the  spawn  side  upper- 
most, till  tto  pile  is  three  feet  high;  next  cover  it  with 
a  small  portion  of  warm  horse-dung,  sufficient  in  quaof 
tity  to  amuse  a  gentle  glow  of  heat  through  the  whole. 
Wnen  the  spawn  has  spread  itself  through  every  part 
of  tho  bricks,  the  process  is  ended,  aiil  the  bricks  may 
then  to  lud  up  m  a  dry  place  lOr  use.    Muahioom 
spawn,  made  according  to  tnis  direction,  will  preaerve 
it!  vegetable  power  man^  yeara  if  well  dried  before  it 
is  laid  up;  but  if  moist,  it  will  grow  and  exhaust  itself. 
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TM  ^Mt  lal^  to  b«  tTMklad  of  b  t)w  prapMMtlon  of 
tko  dung  for  tho  bod ;  and  for  thii  puipooo  nono 
MMWon  M  woll  M  thAt  of  tho  hotM,  wlMn  takon  ftook 
fltom  tiw  lUblo:  tko  moro  droppings  in  il  tho  botlor. 

About  MiehMlmM  ii  tho  goneral  MMon  for  nwhing 
nnuhrooiB  bods  (though  this  nwy  bo  done  oil  tho  yew 
louad).  A  ouontitj  at  tho  dung  mentioned  should  be 
ooUootod.  ana  thrown  together  in  •  hoop  to  ferment  and 
Mottire  ho«t ;  and  as  this  heat  generally  proves  too 
▼iOMBt  at  first,  it  should,  proriousty  to  making  tho  bed, 
bo  rodttood  to  a  proper  temperature  by  Arequentljr  tum> 
ing  it  in  tho  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks;  which 
timo  it  will  most  lihelv  requue  for  all  the  parts  to  get 
into  an  eren  state  of  fermentation.  During  the  above 
time,  should  it  be  showery  weather,  the  heat  will  re- 
quire some  sort  of  temporary  protection,  by  covering  it 
with  litter  or  suoh-lilte,  us  too  muuh  wet  would  soon 
doaden  its  fermenting  quality.  Tho  like  caution  should 
be  attended  to  in  nr. '  ^  ing  the  bed,  and  after  finishbg  it. 
As  soon  as  it  is  observed  that  the  iieiy  heat  uid  rank 
■team  of  the  dung  are  gone  olT,  a  dry  and  sheltered 
q>ot  of  ground  should  be  chosen  on  which  to  make  the 
bed.  The  place  being  determined  on,  a  space  should  be 
marked  out  five  feet  broad,  and  the  length  (running 
north  and  south)  should  be  according  to  the  quantity  of 
mushrooms  likely  to  be  required.  If  for  a  moderate 
fismily,  a  bed  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long  will  bo  found 

iif  it  takes  well)  to  produce  a  good  supply  of  mushrooin* 
or  some  months,  provided  proper  attention  be  paid  to 
the  covering. 

On  the  space  marked  for  making  the  bed  a  trench 
should  be  thrown  out,  about  six  inches  deep ;  the  mould 
may  be  laid  rexularlv  at  the  side,  and  if  ^ood,  it  will  do 
for  earthing  the  bed  hereafter ;  otherwiws  if  brought 
from  a  disUmce,  that  of  a  more  loamy  than  a  sandy 
nature  will  be  best.  Either  in  tho  trench,  or  if  upon 
the  surface,  there  should  be  laid  about  four  inches  of 
good  dung,  not  too  short,  for  forming  the  bottom  of  the 
bed;  then  lay  on  the  prepared  dung  a  few  inches  thick 
r^larly  over  the  surface,  beating  it  as  regularly  down 
with  the  fork ;  continue  thus,  gradually  drawing  in  the 
sides  to  the  hei^.it  of  five  feet,  until  it  narrows  to  the 
top  like  the  ridge  of  a  house.  In  that  state  h  may 
remain  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  during  which  time 
the  heat  should  be  examined  towards  the  middle  of  the 
bod,  by  thrusting  aunie  small  sharp  sticks  down  in  three 
or  four  places ;  and  when  found  of  a  gentle  heat  (not 
hot),  the  bod  may  be  spawned ;  for  which  purpose  the 
nawu  bricks  should  be  broken  regularly  into  pieces 
MMut  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  square,  begin- 
ning within  six  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  in 
lines  about  eight  inches  apart ;  the  same  distance  will 
also  do  for  the  nieces  of  spawn,  which,  in  a  dung  ridge, 
are  best  put  in  ny  one  hand,  raising  the  dung  up  a  few 
inches,  whilst  with  the  other  the  spawn  can  be  laid  in 
and  covered  at  the  same  time.  After  spawning  the 
bod,  if  it  is  found  to  be  in  that  regular  state  of  heat 
before-mentioned,  it  may  be  earthed.  After  the  surface 
is  levelled  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  there  should  be 
laid  on  two  inches  of  mould — that  out  of  the  trench,  if 
dijr  and  good,  will  do;  otherwise,  if  to  be  brought,  and 
a  choice  made,  that  of  a  kindly  loam  is  to  be  preferred. 
After  having  been  laid  on,  it  is  to  bo  beaten  closely 
together,  and  when  the  whole  is  iinished,  the  bed  must 
bo  covered  about  a  foot  thick  with  good  oat-straw,  over 
which  should  be  laid  mats,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
koo^g  tho  bed  dry  and  of  securing  the  covering  from 
bol^g  blown  off.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days 
the  li.'ed  should  be  examined ;  and  if  it  is  considered  that 
the  'aeat  is  likely  to  increase,  the  covering  must  be 
diminisiied  for  a  few  days,  which  is  better  tnui  taking 
it  entirely  off.  In  about  a  month  or  five  weeks  (but 
fi«qaentlj  within  the  former  time,  if  the  bed  is  in  a 
Ugn  itaCe  of  caltiration)  mushrooms  will  most  likely 
mMO  their  appearance,  and  in  the  course  of  eight-and- 
forty  houn  afterwards  they  will  have  grown  to  a  sufil- 
eient  siie  for  use;  in  which  caae  the  author  recommends 
that,  instead  of  cutting  them  ofl'  close  to  the  ground, 
they  bo  drawn  out  with  a  gentle  twist — the  gatherer 
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flUiog  on  tho.caTltv  with  a  Uttb  flM  nooM,  gmtl* 
prsesod  In  lerol  wiiji  tho  bod.' 

Af  musinooms  ma^  bo  said  to  ooet  no  moio  thia  a 
little  tiwtUo,  roanuo,  and  spaeo  ht  gnwih,  at  what 
an  incousidorablo  ooet  might  not  thia  oxooUont  ven- 
tablo  bo  abundantly  proourodl  No  product  of  the 
garden  has  hitherto  Mon  less  attended  to,  and  few 
afford  eo  high  a  reliah,  either  in  their  lubotantial  form 
or  as  ketohup, 

MOUTIODLTUnAI.  MO.'nttLT  OAUBfOAB. 

Having  in  almost  every  instanoo  mentioned  the  sea- 
sons  for  sowing,  planting,  transplanting,  and  otherwise 
attending  to  the  culture  of  vogetablee  in  tho  kitchen 
garden,  it  would  only  be  waste  of  room  to  repeat  dhteo-. 
tions,  at  b  usually  done,  in  conneotion  with  tho  diUkrent 
months.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  following  gene- 
ral references  to  the  months  will  bo  luffioient: — 

January. — Trench  and  delve  up  all  open  grounds, 
if  the  weather  permit ;  and  in  warm  expoeures,  sow 
articles  that  are  to  be  brought  forward  early. 

February, — Continue  turning  up  tho  ground  designed 
for  early  crops;  sowing  may  go  on  a  little  more  briskly, 
especially  in  warm  and  well -sheltered  borders. 

Mareh. — This  is  a  particularly  busy  mouth,  being, 
from  its  open  and  drying  character,  favourable  for  oil 
works  of  preparation.  Peas,  beans,  asparogus,  onions, 
carrots,  &c.  are  sown;  and  various  articles  are  trans- 
planted from  firames. 

April, — A  continuance  of  preparing,  sowing,  and 
planting;  hoeing,  thinning,  and  clearing  out  of  weeds 
require  also  to  be  attended  to.  In  vcrv  dry  weather 
seedling  beds  should  be  carefully  watered. 

May. — The  main  crops  are  now  to  be  sown,  early 
peas  earthed  up  and  staked,  and  young  plants  tn^ns- 
planted.  The  garden  is  now  supposed  to  have  assupicd 
its  perfect  summer  garb,  with  all  things  advancing  ui 
their  early  and  mid-stages  of  growth. 

Jutu, — Sow  kidney -beans,  runners,  &c.;  water  grow, 
ing  plants,  if  required ;  hoe  potatoes,  cabbiwes,  and  peas; 
and  thin  out  beds.  Gather  medicinal  and  sweet  herbs, 
when  in  bloom,  and  dry  in  the  shade  for  winter  use. 

July. — Sow  broccoli  for  the  last  time;  also  turnips, 
lettuces,  &c. ;  and  prepare  all  the  unoccupied  plots  of 
ground  for  autumn  and  winter  crops. 

Augmt. — Commence  now  to  sow  for  tho  crops  of 
next  year,  such  as  onions,  early  cabbages,  and  parsley; 
also  winter  spinach.  Earth  celery  ;  hoc  and  thin 
turnips;  cut  down  stems  of  gathered  artichokes,  and 
generally  clear  out  all  stumps  and  stalks  of  used  plants, 
for  their  continuance  exhausts  the  ground  to  no  proper 
purpose.  Cut  herbs  for  distillation  or  for  winter  use; 
and  gather  all  bulbous  crops,  such  as  onions,  as  soon 
as  they  are  withered  in  the  stem. 

S^tember. — The  kitchen  gardener  has  now  got  bis 
princiiml  labours  in  cropping  over,  and  his  chief  work 
IS  continuing  to  sow  for  winter  and  spring  successions; 
he  also  digs  potatoes  that  seem  ready,  and  takes  c«re 
to  cut  down  and  clear  off  weed)., 

October. — The  garden  having  been  prepared  forspriiig 
vegetables,  sow  what  was  left  over  last  month,  imdud- 
ing  celery,  asparagus,  also  early  peas  and  beans.  The 
cabbages  and  savoys  require  to  be  earthed  up  as  high 
OS  the  leaves,  llemove  carrots  and  other  roots,  which 
store  away  for  winter  use. 

Novttuber, — If  temperate  and  open,  a  littlo  sowing 
may  be  continued  in  sheltered  borders;  but  frost 
usually  sets  in  early  in  the  month,  and  puts  a  stop  to 
cropping  operations. 

Jkcember, — During  the  latter  'Uid  of  November,  and 
the  open  period  of  tnb' month,  the  chief  operations  are 
digging,  manuring,  or  trenching  vacant  ground,  and 
attendmg  to  the  preparation  of  composts,  in  frost,  tho 
labour  exerted  on  the  plants  need  only  be  protective; 
aud  the  gardener  asually  occupies  much  of  thb  period 
in  pruning  his  trees,  and  attending  to  the  more  delicate 
pUuita  in  names  and  sheltered  borders.  In  mild  weather 
a  f^w  early  peas  and  raduhes  may  be  ^wn  in  dry  warm 
bordei>,  and  small  salads  and  cUcomben  in  hotbeds. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Fix)WEM  nn  the  ornament  of  roaetable  exiitence,  and 
h»v9  in  »11  ugei  boon  cultivated  bv  perione  of  leisure 
and  taato,  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  formi, 
coloun,  and  firagranoe.  While  generally  healthful 
and  exhilarating,  from  being  pursued  iu  the  open  air, 
flower-culture  is  justly  reckoned  a  pure  and  harmless 
recreation,  which,  by  leading  to  the  tranquil  contem- 
plation of  natural  beauty,  and  divortiug  the  mind  from 
SOS*  worldly  occupations,  has  a  positnoly  moral  and 
erefuro  highly  beneficial  tendency.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  of  being  alike  open  to  the  pursuit  of  high 
and  low,  the  peasant  and  the  peer,  tlie  over-toiled  man 
of  business  and  the  industrious  artisan.  It  may  be  fol- 
lowed with  equal  enjoyment  by  both  sexes,  and  as 
is  well  known,  on  every  imaginable  scale,  from  that  of 
a  single  flower-pot  or  tiiiv  Iront-plot,  to  the  princely 
grceu-house  and  exquisitelv  varied  parterre. 

The  natural  grace,  simplicity,  and  attractive  colour- 
ing of  flowers  have  aflbrdcd  endless  themes  to  moralists 
and  poets;  and  volumes  have  been  penned  to  show  hnw 
many  associations  of  feeling,  simple  and  sublime,  these 
beauteous  subjectit  are  calculated  to  excite.  As  our 
desire  is  to  improve  the  feelings  as  well  as  to  instruct 
the  understanding,  wo  hope  to  escape  censure  for  pausing 
an  instant  over  this  agreeable  view  of  the  importance 
of  floriculture,  and  would  refer,  for  one  of  tne  most 
glowing  eulogies  on  the  subject,  to  the  elegant  work  of 
Miss  Sarah  Stickney — the  '  Poetry  of  Life.'  According 
to  the  well-expressed  sentiments  of  this  lady,  few  na- 
tural objects  are  more  poetical,  or  more  calculated  to 
refine  the  taste  than  flowers.  '  From  the  uii^cstic  sun- 
flower, towering  above  hor  sisters  of  the  garden,  and 
faithfull;'  turning  to  welcome  the  god  of  day,  to  the 
little  humble  and  well-known  weed  that  is  said  to  close 
its  crimson  eye  before  impending  showers,  there  is 
scarcely  a  flower  which  may  not  from  its  loveliness, 
its  perfume,  its  natural  situation,  or  its  classical  asso- 
ciation, be  considered  highly  poetical. 

As  the  welcome  messenger  of  spring,  the  snowdrop 
claims  our  first  regard,  and  co  ^.css  are  the  lays  iu 
which  the  praises  of  this  little  modest  flower  arc  sung. 
The  contrast  it  presents  of  green  and  white  (ever  the 
most  pkasing  of  contrasts  to  the  human  eye),  may  be 
one  reason  why  mankind  agree  in  their  admiration  of 
its  simple  beauties;  but  a  far  more  powerful  reason  is 
the  delightful  associetion  by  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  idea  of  returning  spring.  Perhaps  we  have  thought 
long  of  the  melting  of  the  snow  that  impeded  our  noon- 
day walk.  Dut  it  vanishes  at  last;  and  there,  beneath 
its  white  coverlet,  lies  the  delicate  snowdrop,  so  pure 
and  pale,  so  true  an  emblem  of  hope,  and  trust,  and  con- 
fidence, that  it  might  teach  u  lesson  to  the  desixinding, 
and  show  the  useless  and  inactive  how  invaluable  are 
the  stirrings  of  that  energy  that  can  work  out  its  pur- 
pose in  secret,  and  under  oppression,  and  be  ready  in 
the  fullness  of  time  to  make  that  purpose  manifest 
and  complete.  '  The  snowdrop  teaches  nlso  another 
lesson:  it  marks  out  the  progress  of  time.  We  can- 
not behold  it  without '  being  reminded  that  another 
spring  has  come,  and  immediately  our  thoughts  recur 
to  the  events  which  have  taken  place  since  last  its  fairy 
bells  were  expanded. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  what  flower  comes  next 
under  consideration.  A  few  specimens  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  these  lovely  productions  of 
nature  are,  iu  their  general  associations,  highly  poeti- 
cal. The  primrose  is  one  upon  which  we  dwell  with 
pleasure  proportioned  to  our  taste  for  rural  scenery, 
and  the  estimate  we  have  previously  formed  of  the 
advantages  of  a  peaceful  and  secluded  life.  In  con- 
nection with  this  nower,  imagination  pictures  a  thatched 
cottage  standing  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  a  little 
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woody  dell,  whose  green  banks  are  ipatigled  all  orar 
with  yellow  stars,  while  a  troop  of  rosy  children  lira 
gambolling  on  the  same  bank,  gathering  the  flowers,  aa 
we  used  to  cather  them  ourselves,  before  the  toils  and 
stvuggles  of  mortal  conflict  had  worn  us  down  to  what 
we  are  now,  and  thus  presenting  to  the  mind  the  oom> 
bined  ideas  of  natural  enjoyment,  innocence,  and  rural 
jMrace—  the  more  vivid,  because  we  can  remember  the 
time  when  something  like  this  was  mingle<i  with  tha 
cup  of  which  we  drank— the  more  touching,  becausa 
we  doubt  whether,  if  such  pure  drops  wera  still  there, 
thov  would  not  to  our  taste  have  lost  their  sweetnesi. 

The  violet,  while  it  pleases  by  its  modest,  retiring 
beauty,  possesses  the  additional  cnarm  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  all  perfumes,  which,  inhaled  with  the  pura 
and  invigorating  breezes  of  spring,  always  hrinn  back 
in  remembrance  a  lively  conception  of  that  delightAil 
season.  Thus  in  the  language  of  poetry,  "  the  violet- 
scented  gale"  is  synonymous  with  those  accumulated 
and  sweetly-blended  gratifications  which  wc  derive  from 
odours,  flowers,  and  balmy  breezes ;  and  above  all, 
from  the  contemplation  of  renovated  nature,  once  mora 
bursting  forth  into  life,  and  beauty,  and  perfection. 
The  jasmine,  also,  with  its  dark-green  leaves  and  littla 
silver  stars,  saluthig  us  with  its  delicious  scent  through 
the  open  casenKnt,  and  impregnating  the  whole  atmo- 
Hjiixere  of  the  garden  with  its  sweetness,  has  been 
sung  and  celebrated  by  so  many  poets,  that  our  asso- 
ciations are  with  their  numl^ers  rather  than  with  any 
intrinsic  quality  in  the  flower  itself.  Indeed,  what- 
ever may  have  flrst  established  the  rank  of  flowers  in 
the  poetical  world,  they  have  become  to  us  like  notes 
of  music,  passed  on  from  lyre  to  lyie;  and  whenever  a 
chord  is  thrilled  with  the  hannony  of  song,  these  images 
present  themselves,  neither  impaired  hi  their  beautj 
nor  exhausted  of  their  sweetness  for  having  been  the 
medium  of  poetic  feeling  since  the  world  began. 

It  is  impossible  to  expeud  a  moment's  thought  upon 
the  lily,  without  recurring  to  that  memorable  passage 
~"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow. 
They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and  yet  I  say  unto 
you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these."  From  the  little  common  flower  called 
heart's-easc,  we  turn  to  those  well-known  lines  of 
Shakspeare,  where  the  fairy  king  so  beautifully  de- 
scribes the  "  little  western  flower."  And  the  forget-me- 
n<<  has  a  thousand  associations  tender  and  touching, 
but,  unfortunately,  like  many  other  sweet  things,  rude 
hands  have  almost  robbed  it  of  its  charm.  Who  can 
behold  the  pale  narcissus,  standing  by  the  silent  brook, 
its  stately  form  reflected  in  the  glassy  mirror,  without 
losing  himself  in  that  most  fanciful  of  all  poetical  con- 
ceptions, in  which  the  graceful  youth  is  described  as 
gazing  upon  his  own  beauty,  until  he  becomes  lost  m 
admiration,  and  finally  enamoured  of  himself ;  while 
hopeless  Echo  sighs  herself  away  into  a  sound,  -'^"  the 
love.  ■  which,  having  centered  in  such  an  object,  was 
neither  to  be  bought  by  her  .aresses  nor  won  by  her 
despair  1  Through  gardens,  fields,  forests,  and  even  over 
rugged  mountains,  we  might  wander  on  in  this  fanciful 
quest  after  remote  ideas  of  pleasurable  seusiition  con- 
nected with  present  beauty  and  enjoyment;  nor  would 
our  search  be  fruitless,  so  long  as  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  aflbrdsd'  a  receptacle  for  the  germinating  seed 
— so  long  as  the  gentle  gales  of  summer  continued  to 
wall  them  from  the  parent  stem — or  eo  long  as  the 
welcome  sun  looked  forth  upon  the  ever -blooming 
garden  of  nature. 

One  instance  more,  and  we  have  done.  The  "  lady 
rose,"  as  poets  have  designated  this  queen  of  beauty, 
claims  the  latest  though  not  the  least  consideration  in 
speaking  of  the  poetry  of  flowers.    In  the  poetic  world, 
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Iha  flnt  honoon  hmf  been  awudad  to  the  loee,  for 
whftt  NMon  it  ia  not  eM>  to  define,  unleii  ttom  ite 
euuiilte  oomblnktion  of  perAime,  form,  Mid  eolour, 
whloh  hM  entitled  thii  loreretffn  of  flower*  in  one 
oountrr  to  be  mated  witii  tlie  nighting*le;  In  anuther, 
to  be  oBoeen,  with  the  dietinotion  of  red  and  white,  ee 
the  badge  of  two  honourable  and  royal  houie*.  It 
waald  be  difloult  to  trace  the  lupremaoy  of  the  roee  to 
ita  oflfini  but  mankind  have  to  generally  agreed  in 

Kjing  homace  to  her  charmi,  that  our  aiiociationi  in 
I  preeent  day  are  cbieHy  with  the  poetic  etraini  in 
wkieb  they  are  celebrated.  After  all  the  paine  that 
have  been  taken  to  procure,  traniplant,  and  propagate 
the  roie,  there  ii  one  kind  perpetually  blooming  around 
ut  through  the  lummer  mouthi,  without  the  aid  or 
iatarferenoe  of  man,  which  leemi  to  defy  hit  art  to 
iatioduoe  a  rival  to  it*  own  unparalleled  beauty — the 
common  wild  rote.  Blooming  in  the  iterile  waite,  thii 
lovely  flower  ie  leen  unfolding  itt  fair  leavei  where  there 
if  no  beauty  to  reflect  iti  own,  and  thui  calling  back 
th«  heart  of  the  wear^  traveller  to  thought!  ot  peace 
and  Joy— reminding  him  tliat  the  wildemeH  of  human 
lilb,  though  rugged  and  barren  to  the  diicontonted 
beholder,  nai  alio  ite  iweet  flowen,  not  the  leM  welcome 
for  being  unlocked  for,  nor  the  leie  lovely  for  being 
cheriihed  by  a  hand  unieen.'  To  theae  eiegantlv- 
eapreiied  lentimente  nothing  need  be  added  by  the 
writer  of  theie  paget. 

MODEit  OF  LAVINU  OUT. 

Flowen  are  cultivated  in  the  borders  and  parterrei 
o#  garden!  of  a  mixed  kind  along  with  kitchen  vege- 
table* and  fVuit!;  aii<l  this  may  be  said  to  bo  the  gene- 
ral plan  in  thoee  grouMde  of  limited  space  belonging  to 
penon*  of  moderate  iiieani,  and  liii)ite<i  in  the  extent 
of  their  poiteMioni.  Many,  however,  cuitivate  flowers 
in  garden*  exclusively  appropriated  to  them,  and  also 
in  Isolated  dumps  for  the  decoration  of  lawns.  In 
whiohever  way,  the  method  of  culture  is  the  same; 
and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  particulars 
with  reference  to  the  various  sizes  and  kinds  of  KHJdens 
in  which  flowen  may  be  grown. 

The  directions  given  in  the  previous  sheet  on  the 
laying  out,  shelter,  and  exposure  of  kitchen  gardens, 
apply  also  to  flower  gardens.  The  soil  should  be  rich, 
dry,  soft,  and  partially  improved  with  decomposed  peat 
and  leaf  mould;  the  exposure  should  be  full  and  un- 
interrupted towards  the  sun ;  a  free  air  sliould  be 
allowed  to  play  over  the  ground;  and  means  should 
be  at  hand  for  procuring  a  plentiful  8U])ply  of  pure 
soft  water  for  irrigation.  Every  flower  garden,  also, 
should  poaaes*  a  small  store  of  fine  waohed  sand  as  a 
reatoratire,  and  for  scattering  beneath  the  finer  kinds 
of  flowen  when  in  bloom,  as  a  protection  from  creeping 
vermin.  Besides  the  utensils  usually  employed,  the 
flower  gardener  should  have  a  pair  of  small  scisson  to 
clip  on  decayed  leaves,  and  some  painted  stakes  and 
atnpa  of  baat  for  tying  up  drooping  plants. 

The  greatest  dimrence  of  taste  prevails  on  the  sub- 
ject of  disposing  the  various  parts  of  a  flower-plot  or 
nurden.  Straight-liued  borders,  ovals,  circles,  and  fancy 
Igurea,  have  each  their  admiren;  and  we  should  ad- 
nae  every  one  to  adopt  that  fonn  which  will  be  most 
eflbctive  in  striking  the  eye.  If  the  garden  is  seen  from 
a  parlour  window,  as  is  often  the  cose,  the  plan  most 
ureeable  is  to  lay  out  the  foreground  as  a  patch  of  well- 
waven  green,  which  is  fresh  both  winter  and  summer; 
on  Its  further  side  there  may  be  a  semicircular  border; 
then  a  walk;  and  next  parterres  of  such  form  and  sise  as 
will  suit  the  extent  of  the  nound.  If  the  garden  contain 
kitchen  vegetables,  they  should  be  out  of  sight  of  the 
windows  of  the  dwelling-house,  or  at  least  not  brought 
ostentatiously  forward.  '  It  is  more  difficult,'  says  the 
author  of  the  '  Florist's  Manual,'  <  than  may  at  first 
appear,  to  plan,  even  upon  a  small  scale,  such  a  piece 
of  ground;  nor,  perhaps,  would  any  but  an  experienced 
seientific  eye  be  aware  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  disposal  of  a  few  shaped  borden  inter- 
spersed with  turf.  Hie  nicety  ooniists  in  arranging  the 
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diflbmt  parte  ao  a*  to  ft»m  aoonneeted  glowof  coloori 
to  efltet  which,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  borden 
in  saeh  a  manner  that,  when  viewed  from  the  window* 
of  the  house,  or  from  the  principal  entrance  into  the 
garden,  one  border  shall  not  intercept  the  beauties  of 
another;  nor,  in  avoiding  that  error,  produce  one  still 
greater — that  of  vaoancivs  betwixt  the  borders — fonn- 
ing  small  avenues,  by  which  the  whole  is  separated  into 
broken  parts,  and  the  general  efibct  lost.  Another 
point  to  be  attended  to  is,  the  just  proportion  of  green 
turf,  which,  without  nice  observation,  will  be  too  much 
or  too  little  for  the  colour  with  which  it  is  blended: 
and  lastly,  the  breadth  of  the  flower-borden  should 
not  be  greater  than  what  will  place  the  roots  within  th* 
nach  of  the  gardener's  arm  without  the  neooHity  of 
treading  upon  the  soil,  the  mark  of  footsteps  being  a 
deformity  wherever  it  appean  among  flowers.' 

Whether  all  the  flowen  of  a  class — such,  (or  instance, 
OS  violets,  hyacinths,  &o.— should  be  cultivated  together, 
or  intenpersed  and  mingled  with  others,  is  another 
matter  for  taste  to  decide.  The  preferable  plan  seems  to 
be  to  form  a  choice  variety  in  borders  and  other  spots, 
but  also  to  oultivato  a  quantity  of  certain  sorts  in  com- 
partments by  themsolvos.  Neiil  judiciously  observes, 
on  the  choice  of  flowers  for  borders — '  The  plants  are 
arran^d  in  mingled  flower-borden,  partly  according 
to  their  size  and  partly  according  to  their  colour.  The 
tallest  are  planted  in  the  back  part,  those  of  middling 
size  occupy  the  centre,  and  those  of  humble  growth  are 
placed  in  front.  The  beauty  of  a  flower-border,  when 
In  bloom,  depends  very  much  on  the  tasteful  disposition 
of  the  plants  in  re^d  to  colour.  By  intermingling 
plants  which  grow  in  succession,  the  beauty  of  the 
border  may  be  prolonged  for  some  weeks.  In  a  botanic 
garden,  the  Mme  plant  cannot  be  repeated  in  the  same 
border;  but  in  the  common  flower  garden,  a  plant,  if 
deemed  ornamental,  may  be  ollen  repeated  with  the 
best  efl^ect;  nothing  can  be  finer,  for  example,  than  to 
see  many  plants  of  double  K-arlet  lychnis,  double 
sweet-william,  or  double  purple  jacobrc'*.' 

The  Dutch,  who  are  among  the  best  flower  gar- 
denen  in  the  world,  have  lately  begun  to  copy  the 
English  in  ornamenting  turf  lawns  witn  plots  of  various 
kinds  of  flowen;  but  in  all  their  large  and  regular 
gardens  they  still  dispose  each  kind  of  flowen  by  them- 
selves. *  VVe  ridicule  this  plan,'  sa^s  Hogg  in  his 
'  Treatise  on  Flowen,' '  because  it  exhibits  too  great  a 
sameness  and  formality;  like  a  nosegay  that  is  com- 
posed of  one  sort  of  flowen  only,  however  sweet  and 
beautiful  they  may  be,  they  lose  the  power  to  please, 
because  they  want  variety.  It  must  undoubtedly  be 
acknowledged,  that  a  parterre,  no  matter  in  what  form 
— whether  circular  or  square,  elliptical  or  oblong — 
where  all  the  shrubs,  plants,  and  flowen  in  it,  like  the 
flowen  in  a  tasteful  ly-arranged  bouauet,  are  variously 
disposed  in  neat  and  regulated  order,  is  a  delij[htful 
spectacle,  and  worthy  of  general  imitation.  Yet  stiU,  in 
soino  particular  cases,  I  am  disposed  to  copy  the  Dutch- 
man ;  and  I  would  have  my  bed  of  hyacinths  distinct,  my 
aneraones,  my  ranunculuses,  my  pinks,  my  carnations 
distinct,  and  even  my  beds  of  hollyhocks,  double  blue 
violets,  and  dwarf  larkspun  distinct,  to  say  nothing  of 
diiferent  sorts  of  roses.  Independently  of  the  less 
trouble  you  have  in  cultivating  them  when  kept  sepa- 
rate, you  have  beauty  in  masses,  and  you  have  likewiso 
their  fragrance  and  perfume  so  concentrated,  that  they 
are  not  lost  in  air,  but  powerfully  inhaled  when  you 
approach  them.'  Leaving  this  question  to  be  settled 
according  to  taste  and  other  circumstances,  we  have 
only  to  reoommend  that  no  flower  or  herb  of  any  kind 
should  be  sown  or  planted  in  figures  resembling  fami- 
liar objects.  Some  penons,  for  example,  will  be  seen 
sowing  annuals  or  planting  crocuses  in  the  figure  of  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  a  ship,  a  house,  a  human  profile, 
a  crown,  ke. — a  practice  so  essentially  vulgar  that  it 
cannot  be  too  lout.''y  condemned. 

As  to  front-plots  in  towns  and  suburbs,  if  they  be 
limited  to  a  few  square  yards,  it  will  be  better  not  to 
attempt  the  growth  of  flowen  at  all,  but  to  lay  them 
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down  ia  CNtn  nrtrd  or  oIsmi  givnH,  wlUi  p«tluk|w  » 
TMi«g»*«n  holly,  bos-tnc,  l»unl,  flowwliif  ouriMit, 
■WMl-brier,  roM,  or  lonie  othtr  hMdy  thrub,  to  mUTm 
thaiii.  Nothing,  how«?«r,  out  b«  mora  wr«tch«d  than 
»  few  liokly  plknta  itrucgling  for  ft  mlftrftbU  •xiitano* 
Mold  th«  duit  Mid  imoM  of  » town;  snd  a  pwaon  of 
good  tftite  will  never  ftttompt  the  growth  of  flowen 
union  he  oan  oomnuutd  the  requliUe  amount  of  air 
and  iunihlne.  In  laying  out  little  front-plota  of  thii 
deteription,  circular,  oral,  oblons,  and  other  limple 
formi  ihould  be  preferred;  for  nothing  looki  more  rldi- 
ouloui  than  the  imitation  of  labyrinthi  and  intricate 
deiigni  on  lo  imall  a  Kale.  A  few  plain  formi,  in 
keeping  with  the  front  of  the  building  and  liie  of  the 
plot,  may  produce  elegance;  but  intricate  dirifioui, 
with  linei  of  gravel  between,  Karoel/  broad  enough  for 
a  human  foot,  are  toviih  and  trifling  in  the  extreme. 
Neat  and  eimple  edginn  of  box,  daiiy,  Virginian 
■tock,  priret,  and  the  uke,  ihould  be  profernd  to 
•howy  borden,  which  are  only  adapted  for  Urge 
fiower<gardeni  and  ornamented  lawui. 

An  trror  not  uncommon  in  deciding  which  flowen 
■hall  be  planted,  ii  to  aelect  numben  merely  for  their 
rarity  or  novelty,  without  roforenco  to  what  will  be 
their  appearance  when  in  bloom,  and  which  generally 
leadf  to  disappointment.  Unleu  for  botanicafilluttra- 
ticr.  make  a  choice  of  flowen  on  two  prinoiplei — thoie 
wK  h  will  be  beautiful  when  in  bloom,  although  com- 
mon, and  thoie  whu;h  will  bloom  at  the  particular 
leaaoni  required,  to  iniure  a  lucoeiaion  of  variegated 
beauty  from  spring  to  autumn.  The  true  amateur 
garder'^r  takei  a  p.ide  in  improving  even  the  com- 
monCw  flower*—  {ing  them  »-''careri»;  culture  to  the 
hiehest  state  of  perfection,  v  ^o  site  aud  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  of  which  they  are  P'  .   jptible  in  our  climate. 


CBARACTEB  AND  TK    iT^lK.NT  OF  FLOWERS. 

All  floworinf  plants  belong  to  the  di--  ion  Phanero. 
gamia  in  the  v  j  it  vMe  kingdom;  but  ii  "  jnly  those  in 
which  the  bios  om  it  'conspicuous,  beautiful,  or  odorous, 
that  are  the  cjjerti  of  garden  culture.  The  part  of 
the  plant  which  constitutes  the  flower,  bloom,  or  blos- 
som, is  the  corolla!  it  consists  of  several  divisions  or 
leafy  parts,  called  petaU.  The  corolla  encloses  the 
ttament  and  pitlilt,  or  organs  of  reproduction  (see 
Vjcoeiable  Puvbiolooy)  ;  and  to  bring  these  to  perfec- 
tion, so  as  to  efiect  the  development  of  the  seeds,  is  the 
prime  object  of  vegetable  growth.  When  the  seeds  are 
perfected,  or  in  the  way  of  being  so,  the  corolla  lan- 
guishes and  dies.  The  design  of  the  flower  gardener 
IS  less  to  produce  size  and  strength  in  his  plants,  than 
to  cause  them  effectually  to  bloom:  he  wishes  a  fine 
corolla.  It  is  proper,  then,  to  mention,  that  whatever 
tends  to  give  excessive  vigour  to  the  stems  will  prevent 
the  formation  of  flower-buds ;  and  the  same  result  will 
follow  from  stunting  or  starving  the  plant.  To  induce 
lowering,  the  plant  must  be  fully  exposed  to  sun  and 
»'  ;  at  a  lower  temperature  than  50  degrees  the  blooms 
\uinot  be  expected  to  open;  but  from  that  to  65  degrees 
the  sap  will  ascend,  and  the  buds,  if  duly  provided 
with  moisture  and  fresh  air,  will  be  rapidly  developed. 
When  freely  exposed  to  seasonal  influences,  flowering 
plants  appear  withered  and  nearly  gone  in  winter;  they 
begin  to  shoot  up  in  spring,  come  to  perfection  in 
their  bloom  in  summer,  and  languish  and  yield  their 
seeds  in  autumn.  But  if  treated  properly  in  the  artifi- 
cial climate  of  a  greenhouse,  they  will  be  found,  afler 
proper  training,  to  disregard  seasonal  influences,  and 
perhaps  to  bloom  in  winter  or  in  spring. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  when  plants  have  been 
■lightly  checked  by  frost  or  dry  cold  air,  they  saoner 
come  mto  bloom.  *  This,'  says  Mr  Rennie  in  his 
*  Alphabet  of  Gardening,'  '  arises  evidently  from  the 
pulp  being  concentrated  instead  of  being  expended  in 
the  production  of  new  leaves  and  branches,  while  per- 
hapi  part  of  the  eflfect  may  bo  owing  to  increased  ex- 
citability. On  this  principle  the  early  potato,  which 
does  not  flower  freely,  may  be  made  to  do  so  by  re- 
moTing  the  tuben;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tubers 


are  iaewwd  ia  the  lato  wHi  by  pIckiBg  off  the  flower. 
The  giaalar  tke  qaaiititir.  then,  of  good  healthy  pulp 
which  can  be  prepared  Inr  the  leaves,  the  more  realJ/ 
▼igoroua  and  healthy  will  the  plant  beoome;  and  ■§ 
flowering  and  fVulting  exhaust  a  great  quantitr  of  thia 
pulp,  and  of  oourie  tend  to  weaken  the  general  •ysUm 
of  the  plant,  it  follows  that  the  artificial  prevention  of 
flowering  must  preeerve  in  the  plant  the  digeeted  pulp 
which  would  have  gone  to  nourish  the  flower  and  the 
fruit.  Thus  by  pruning  off  the  luxuriant  ehoote  of 
melons,  kc.  the  pulp  induces  the  shoots  to  spring  into 
flowen  and  fruit,  Upon  thia  principle  is  founded  the 
practice  of  treatinf^  bulbe  so  as  to  cause  them  to  bloom 
vigorously,  by  cutting  oflf  the  flowering  stem  as  soon  ae 
it  appears,  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  so  as  to  have 
the  blossoma  evolved  when  placed  iu  water,  taking  can 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  leaves  by  rich  sou  and 
free  exposure  to  air  and  sunshine.     In  thia  way  the 

Ctest  Quantity  of  ttrong  pulp  is  stored  up  In  the 
IS,  ana  luxuriant  blossoms  are  produced  the  sue- 
ccedins  seaaon.  The  practice,  consequently,  of  some 
unskilful  gardenen,  of  trimming  off  the  leavea  of  snow- 
drops, crocuses,  and  tulips,  after  the  bloomins  ia  over, 
for  the  nurpose  of  rendering  a  border  or  a  bed  neat,  U 
very  bad;  and  it  is  not  much  better  to  tie  up  the  leavea, 
aa  ia  also  preposterously  done,  for  in  th.t  way  thiry 
cannot  be  duly  exposed  to  the  air  and  the  l.jht.  The 
same  principle  will  apply  to  all  other  flowering  ,<lanta. 
When  a  flowering  branch  or  stem  has  been  prodm.w'*. 
and  has  begun  to  show  the  flower-buds,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  It  can  only  blow  finely  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  healthy  pulp  either  previouslv  in  the 
branch,  or  from  time  to  time  prepared  by  the  leaves  of 
,that  branch.  Consequently,  if  there  are  two  or  more 
flowr.n  on  the  branch,  each  will  require  its  due  propor- 
tio  I  of  food;  but  if  one  or  more  of  these  be  artificially 
rei'ioved,  all  the  spore  pulp  wlU  go  to  feed  the  one, 
two,  or  more  blossoms  wnich  may  remain.  On  tuis  ii 
founded  the  practice  of  thinning  out  the  flower-buda 
from  the  bunchea  of  auriculas,  polyanthuses,  chrysan- 
themums, and  other  plants,  in  order  to  increase  the 
Hize  and  beauty  of  those  which  are  left  to  expand.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  the  same  principles  that  free  ex- 
posure to  air  is  indispensable  for  producing  fine  flowers, 
inasmuch  as  they  depend  for  nourishment  on  the  pulp, 
which  without  these  cannot  be  formed.  The  vivid 
coloun  and  pleasant  odour  of  flowen  depend  on  the 
same  causes — for  in  the  shade  these  are  both  feeble.' . 

Flowering  plants  are  usually  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing kinds: — Annual*  t  plants  which  require  to  be  sown 
aimually,  as  they  live  and  bloom  only  one  season.  Bieti' 
niali,  which  do  not  blossom  till  the  second  season  afler 
sowing,  remain  a  certain  time  in  perfection,  and  then 
die  ;  they  are  produced  by  seed,  but  some  of  the  finest 
double  varieties  are  continued  by  cuttings.  PerenniaU 
are  plants  which  continue  for  many  seasons  to  grow 
and  blossom  annually.  Indigenous  plant* ;  those  vMiich 
are  natives  of  this  country,  and  may  have  been  per- 
fected by  culture  from  a  wild  siato.  Exotic* ;  plants 
of  foreign  origin,  which  have  been  introduced  int'  t,faia 
country.  The  greater  number  of  our  fine  floweis  and 
fruits  are  exotics.  Many  of  these  have  been  acclima- 
tised, or  accustomed  to  our  climate,  and  rendered 
hardy  by  a  course  of  culture  xl..  othen  require  to 
exist  in  greenhouses  and  hothouses,  or  under  glasa 
frames,  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  year.  It  would  appear 
that  each  region  of  the  globe  possesses  plants  as  dis- 
tinctive in  their  features  as  the  dififerent  races  of  men. 
On  this  subject  Mr  Loudon  remarks — '  The  native 
countries  of  plants  may  often  be  discovered  by  their 
features,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  national  distinctions 
which  are  observable  in  the  looks  and  colour  of  man- 
kind, and  which  are  efliected  chiefly  by  climate.  Asiatio 
plants  are  remarkable  for  their  superior  beauty;  AfU- 
can  plants  for  their  thick  and  succulent  leaves,  aa  in 
the  case  of  the  Cacti ;  and  the  American  plants  for  the 
length  and  smoothness  of  their  leaves,  and  for  a  singu- 
larly in  the  shape  of  the  flower  and  I'ruit.  flowen 
of  European  plants  are  but  rarely  beaut  I'tanta 
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indlgenoni  to  polar  and  mountainouB  regioha  are  gene- 
rally. lo\r,  with  small  compresged  leaves,  but  with 
flowers  large  in  proportion.  Plants  indigenous  to  New 
Holland  (or  Australia)  are  distinguishable '  for  small 
and  dry  leaves,  that  have  often  a  shrivelled  appear- 
ance. In  Arabia  they  are  low  and  dwarfish;  in  the 
Archipelago  they  are  generally  shrubby,  and  fur- 
nished'with  prickles;  while  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
many  plants,  which  in  other  countries  are  merely 
herbs,  assume  the  post  of  shrubs  and  trees.' 

The  different  kinds  of  plants  generally  cultivated 
for  their  blossoms  are  either  A«r6aceou«— that  is,  suc- 
culent, and  full  of  juice;  or  «AruiiyT-that  is,  having 
ligneous  or  woody  stems.  A  deeiduotu  tree  or  shrub 
is  one  which  sheds  its  leaves  every,  winter,  and  is 
recoTeret)  .n  spring.  .  An  evergreen  is  a  shrub  which 
retains  its  l<>ayes  during .  winter,  but  casts  them  in 
spring  as  the  new  buds  come  out.  A  Jibrous -rooted 
luant  is  one  whose  roots  send  out  small  fibres;  polyan- 
thuses are  examples  of  this  section,  A  tuberoui-rooted 
plant  is  on  J  whose  root  forms  small  tubers  or  lumps; 
dahlias,  peonies,  ranunculuses,  and  anemones,  are  ex- 
amples among  flowers,  and  the  potato  among  kitchen 
vegetables. 

The  prevailing  colours  of  flowers  are  yellow,  orange, 
white,  pink,  scarlet,  i-ed,  blue,  purple;  and  many  are 
variegated,  or  composed  of  diflerent  tints.  Proper  cul- 
turs,  with  pure  air  and  sunshine,  increase  tho  brilliancy 
of  the  tints,  and  give  massiveness  to  the  corollas. 
Plants  of  a  kindred  species  may  likewise  be  improved 
by  hybridising  or  crossing,  tho  general .  principle  of 
which  is  the  artificial  application  of  the  pollen  of  one 
plant  to  another  (see  Vegetable  Puvsiology,  p.  UO). 
By  this  means  some  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  have 
been  originated.  <  Change  of  "oil  and  climate,  however, 
ore  the  great  means  of  improvement.  As  long  as  it  is 
confined  to  its  native  habitat,  the  corolla  of  the  plant 
and  all  its  other  appurtenances  are  meagre  and  generally 
unattractive;  but  v.hen  nourished  in  a  cultivated  soil, 
aad  all  its  wants  supplied,  the  whole  plant  strengthens 
and  expands,  and  the  corolla  flashes  en  the  eye  with 
new  brilliancy  of  colour.  The  changes  eftected  on  the 
daisy,  the  rose,  and  the  violet,  will  here  occur,  to 
remembrance,  as  striking  instances  of  metamorphoses 
by  culture  and  change  of  habitat.  Speaking  of  the 
laws  by  which  a  chango  of  colour  is  prodiiced,  Dr 
Lindley,  in  his  *  Introduction  to  Botany,'  observes — '  A 
blue  flower  will  change  to  white  or  red,  but  not  to  bright 
yellow ;  a  bright  yellow  flower  will  become  white  or 
red,  but  never  blue. '  Thus  the  hyacinth,  of  which  the 
primitive  colour  is  blue,  produces  abundance  of  white 
and  red  varieties,  but  nothing  that  can  be  compared  to 
bright  yellow;  the  yellow. hyacinths,  as  they  arc  called, 
being  a  sort  of  pale  yellow-ochre  colour,  verging  to 
green.  Again,  the  ranunculus,  which  is  oiiginally  of 
an  intense  yellow,  sports  into  scarlet,  red,  purple,  and 
almost  any  colour  but  blue.  White  flowers,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  red,  will  never  sport  to 
blue,  although  they  will  to  yellow ;  the  rose,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  chrysanthemums.  It  is  also  probable 
that  white  flowers,  with  a  tendency  to  produce  blue, 
will  not  vary  to  yellow;  but  of  this  I  have  no  instance 
at  hand.'    (See  No.  5.  pp.  77-«). 

Improvement  in  the  brilliancy  or  change  of  colour 
is  not  efl^ected  without  a  certain  loss  in  tho  odorous 
properties  of  the  plant.  It  is  remarked  that  cultiva- 
tion generally  renders  the  odour  less  intense,  and  some- 
tiraes  altogether  destroys  it.  Thus  the  fragrance  of 
the  wild  violet  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  heart's-ease. 

Propagation. 

flowering  plants  are  i)ropagatcd  in  various  ways — 
by.  sowing  seeds  at  the  proper  seasons,  by  dividing  the 
root,  by  suckers,  layers,  pipings,  cuttings,  and  bud- 
gmfting:— 

Dimtting  the  Root.—-l\ua  is  ono  of  the  most  simple 

methods   of  propagation.      Tho  root   of  the  growing 

plant  is  partially  uncovered,  and  one  or  more  portions 

arc  removed;  the  root  i>  then  covered  up,  and  the  de- 
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tached  parti  transplanted  in  soft  earth  prepared  to 
receive  them.  Nine-tenths  of  herbaceous  perennials' 
may  be  treated  in  this  way. 

Huckeri. — The^e  are  young  shoots  thrown  up  from 
the  roots  of  the  main  plant,  round  which  they  cluster. 
They  may  be  removed  by  taking  up  along  with  them 
a  part  of  the  root.  They  should  be  removed  in  spring, 
after  the. plant  has  begun  growing,  and  immediately 
planted  out.  If  any  flower-buds  be  developed  on  them, 
take  them  off,  so  as  to  give  stretigth  to  the  leaf  and 
root-developing  principle  cf  the  plant. 

LayeT».-~^ra.o  plants,  as,  for  instance,  strawberries, 
send  out  layers  or  runners  along  the  ground ;  these 
have  joints,  if  we  may  call  them  such,  at  certain  points ; 
and  where  any  joint  strikes  the  earth,  it  takes  root, 
and  becomes  the  centre  of  a  new  plant.  Thus  a  run- 
ning plant  will  speedily  cover,  as  with  a  network,  a 
large  space  of  ground.  No  hing  is  more  easy  than  to 
propagate  by  causing  the  layers  of  some  plants  to  take 
root, .  Ill  the  case  of  the  carnation  and  similar  plants, 
fix  a  stem  at  one  of  its  joints  to  the  ground,  with  a 
hooked  stick  or  peg,  covering  it  slightly  with  mould, 
and  giving  it  a  little  moisture.  Roots  will  in  general 
strike  out  in  a  few  weeks;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
tho  plant  is  ready  for  being  cut  from  its  parent,  and 
transplanted.  Where  layering  is  tedious,  propagation 
by  division  of  the  root  may  be  adopted. 

Pipings.  —Propagation  by  piping  is  an  expeditious 
mode  of  raising  j'oung  plants.  The  following  is  tho 
method  prescribed  in  a  small  and  useful  work  entitled 
*  Every  Lady  her  own  Flower  Gardener: '— '  Take  off  tho 
upper  and  young  part  of  each  shoot  close  below  a  joint, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  cut  each  off  at  the  third  joint, 
or  little  kuob;  and  then  cut  the  top  leaves  down  pretty 
short,  and  take  off  the  lower  and  discoloured  ones. 
When  you  have  piped  in  this  way  J,s  many  as  you  re- 
quire, let  them  stand  a  week  in  a  tumbler  of  water, 
which  greatly  facilitates  their  doing  well.  Indeed  I 
never  failed  in  any  pipings,  slips,  or  cuttings,  which  I 
allowed  to  soak  and  swell  in  water  pre  tious  to  planting. 
When  you  plant  the  pipings  let  the  ground  be  newly 
dug,  and  raked  very  fine;  dibble  no  hole,  but  gently 
thrust  each  piping  half-way  down  into  the  soft  earth 
round  each,  to  fix  it  in  the  bed.  V^-iter  them  often, 
if  the  weather  is  dry,  but  moderately,  just  to  keep  thciu 
moist ;  and  shade  them  from  the  hot  sun  in  tho  day. 
If  pipings  are  covered  with  u  haud-gloss,  they  root 
earlier  by  three  weeks  than  those  which  are  exposed. 
Laying,  piping,  and  slipping,  are  done  in  June  and 
July.  The  plants  will  be  well  rooted  and  fit  to  plant 
out  in  October.*  Slips  are  shoots  wrenched  off  at  a 
joint,  instead  of  being  cut,  and  are  treated  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  pipings. 

Cuttings  are  strong  shoots  of  last  year's  growth, 
cut  from  tho  parent  stem  or  branch,  and  set  in  tho 
ground.  The  cutting  should  be  about  six  inches  long, 
and  cut  oft'  slantingly  and  smoothly. .  The  soil  in 
which  the  cutting  is  inserted  requires  to  be  dry,  or  not 
too  moist.  Roses  and  honeysuckles  aro  among  the 
plants  usually  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  operation 
should  be  performed  in  January  or  February,  so  that 
the  cuttings  may  root  and  vegetate  in  the  openmg  of 
spring ;  but  several  months  ure  required  to  bring  the 
cutting  to  a  state  fit  for  transplanting.  Some  cuttings 
of  flower-stalks  may  be  set  as  late  as  May  and  June. 

Budding  is  a  method  of  propagation  chiefly  used 
in  connection  with  fruit-trees ;  but  as  it  is  likewise 
applicable  to  rose-bushes,  it  may  here  be  described. 
It  is  a  8]>ecies  of  grafting,  and  consists  in  inserting 
the  fresh-cut  extremity  of  a  small  twig  or  bud  be- 
neath the  bark  of  another  plant.  A  leaf-bud,  easily 
known  by  its  tapering  point,  should  be  alone  selected, 
and  not  a  bud  on  ivniuh  a  flower  is  developed.  The 
leaf  on  the  selected  bud  is  to  bo  taken  off,  for  if  it 
remained,  it  would  exhaust  the  sap,  and  the  bud  would 
in  all  likelihood  wither  and  die.  Along  with  tho  bud, 
a  iniall  slip  of  bark  is  to  be  taken  ;  and  if  this  bnrk 
separate  freely,  it  is  a  test  of  there  being  pulp  enough 
to  form  u  union.    The  slip  of  bark  is  to  be  inserted 
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beneath  the  bark  of  the  other  pUitt,  in  a  slit  roade  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  whole  tied  with  a  strip  of  mat  to 
keep  out  the  air.  The  subjoined  cut  represents  the 
TariouB  parts  in  budding:  a  is  the  bud  cut  out,  with  a 


shield  of  bark  attached  to  it;  b  the  stem,  with  a  slit  in 
the  bark  to  receive  the  shield  attached  to  the  bud;  o  the 
bud  inserted,  and  the  leaf  cut  away. 

Shrubby  plants  are  also  propagated  by  in-arching; 
but  a  notice  of  this,  and  also  of  ordmary  grafting,  will 
be  more  appropriately  given  under  Fruit  G\rd£.mng. 

SELECT  FLOWERS  FOR  THE  OABDEN. 

Flowering  plants  are  nuw  so  numerous,  both  as 
respects  species  and  varieties,  that  a  bare  list  of  them 
would  more  than  fill  the  present  sheet.  All,  therefore, 
thivt  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  us  is  a  few  hints 
as  to  those  which  are  most  approved,  and  cultivated 
chiefly  in  the  open  air.  A  person  with  little  experience 
should  stock  his  garden  only  by  degrees — a  smidl  num- 
ber of  different  sorts  every  year,  according  to  fancy, 
and  what  he  finds  to  be  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and 
exposure.  In  commencing  to  make  a  choice  for  a 
moderately-sized  garden,  or  for  still  smaller  plots  of 
ground  and  bordars,  we  should  also  recommend  the 
plan  of  cultivating  a  mixed  variety  of  diflfercnt  colours 
and  difierent  heights — those  which  are  smallest  being 
in  front,  and  nearest  the  eye,  and  the  other  rows  rising 
in  height  and  raassiveness  as  th?y  recede.  With  as  few 
as  four  colours,  four  sizes,  and  six  different  periods  of 
coming  into  bloom,  a  mingled  border  ma '  be  established 
with  ninety-six  sorts,  wnich  will  preE^nt  a  pleasing 
assemblage  to  the  eye. 

Annuals. 

Some  annuals  are  called  hardy,  axiC  others  half-hardy. 
The  hardy  kinds  will  grow  and  blosF  'n  open  borders, 
without  artificial  heat  or  protection;  those  which  are 
more  tender  will  also  grow  in  the  open  air,  but  are  im- 
proved by  being  brought  forward  under  hand-glasses. 
Of  the  delicate  class  of  annuals  which  must  be  con- 
stantly kept  under  glass  frames,  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  speak.  The  greater  number  of  annuals  may  be 
sown  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April.  The 
soil  should  be  fine,  and  have  a  warm  exposure;  and 
0,1  being  sown,  cover  the  seeds  with  only  about  half  an 
inch  of  mould;  peas  and  lupines  should  be  an  inch 
below  the  surface.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  irrigate  with 
pure  soft  water  occasionally.  Take  care  that  the  seed 
vou  sow  is  fresh  and  good:  the  way  to  test  its  quality 
IS  to  throw  it  into  a  glass  of  water;  if  it  be  worthless, 
it  will  swim;  if  good,  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom. 

Among  the  vast  number  of  annuals  that  ofl!er  them- 
selves to  the  choice  of  the  gardener,  the  following,  each 
having  varieties  as  to  colour,  may  be  mentioned  as 
taking  the  lead  in  the  half-hardy  kinds : — African  mari- 
gold, French  marigold,  China  aster,  marvel  of  Peru, 
chrysanthemum,  sweet  sultan,  Indian  piuk,  love  apple, 
gourds,  bottle  gourd,  convolvulus,  yellow  balsam  or 
touch-me-not,  amaranthus,  ten-week  ^illiflower,  white 
ten-week  stock,  cannacoruB,  and  Chinese  hollyhock. 
Hardy  kinds ;  —  Adonis-flower,  candytuft,  larkspur, 
lupines,  sunflower,  lavatera,  poppy,  convolvulus  major, 
nasturtium,  Tangier  pea,  sweet  pea,  winged  pea,  Lobel's 
catchfl  V,  dwarf  lychnis,  Venus's  looking-glass,  Virginian 
stock,  heart's-ease,  snapdragon,  mignionette,  xeranthe- 
mura,  purple  jacolwea,  Clarkias. 

If  annuals  are  required  ou  a  more  extended  icale, 


the  best  plan  ii  to  leave  the  feelectlon  to  a  i^speetiible ' 
nurseryman.  Such  a  person  will- at  least  pteaenta 
copious  list  to  make  vour  choice  from,  and  mention  tlw 
size  or  height  to  which  the  plants  will  respectively 
grow.  Mr  Loudon,  in  his  '  Encyclopwdia  of  Gardening,' 
quotes  a  list  by  Mr  Swindon,  a  Bceutford  nurseryiilan, 
consisting  of  neariy  ninety  hardy  annuals,  distinguished 
in  ranges  according  to  heights.  From  this  we  make 
the  following  extract— for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  leaving 
out  the  Jiatiu  names  : — 

'  Firit  Bange—from  8  (o  12  or  14  inchet  high. 
Cape  marigold ;  purple  and  white.  Large  oaterpillar ;  yellow, 
and  singular  pod.  Venus's  looking-glass ;  light  purple.  Rain's 
homa ;  yellow :  the  pod  Ir  its  beauty. '  Round  snails ;  yellow,  and 
singular  pod.  Dwarf  variegated  lychnis ;  crimson  and  whit*. 
Heart's-eaie ;  purple  and  yellow.  Half-moons  or  moon-trefoU': 
white,  and  singular  pod.  Blue  meadow  lychnis;  sky  diue.  Dwarf 
Virginian  stock ;  purple.  Bmall  hedgehogs ;  yellow,  and  singular 
pod.  Woodroof ;  light  blue.  Red  hawkwoed ;  pale  red.  Iiarge 
hedgehogs ;  yellow,  and  singular  pod. 

Second  Range— from  12  to  18  or  29  iucha  high. 
Oak  of  Jerusalem ;  ycUowIiih,  with  fragrant  imcU.  Small  white 
candytuft ;  clear  white.  Long-homed  devil  In  a  bush ;  yellow, 
and  singular  pod.  Convolvulus  minor ;  bright  blue,  with  yellow 
eye.  Large  purple  candytuft ;  light  purple.  White  Lobel's  catch- 
fly;  reddish  white.  Annual  snapdragon;  purple  and  yellow. 
Scarlet  or  wing  peas ;  dark  and  light  red.  Large  white  candy- 
tuft ;  clear  white.  Striped  convolvulus  minor;  bine  and  white. 
Red  Lobel's  catchily;  bright  red.  Dwarf  nasturtium;  deep 
orange.  Broad  Spaniah  nigoUa,  with  brown  seed;  deep  bluie. 
Red  Aba  Adonis ;  dark  red. 

TItird  Range— /roi.t  SO  to  24  or  28  inchei  high. 
Spanish  nigella,  with  black  seed ;  light  blue.  Spanish.  hawk> 
weed ;  pale  yellow,  and  purple  eye.  Blue  Moldavian  balm ;  deep 
blue,  and  fine  scent.  Annual  rest-harrow ;  pale  red.  Double 
Roman  nigella ;  white  mixed  with  blue.  Small  running  nastur- 
tium ;  dark  orange.  Nettle-marjoram ;  yellowish,  no  smell  but 
to  the  over-CurlouB.  Rocket  larkspur ;  pink  and  white.  Sweet- 
scented  lupines ;  bright  yellow.  White  Moldavian  balm  ;  fair 
white,  and  fragrant  smell.  Dutch  lupines ;  fine  blue.  Annual 
hare's  ear ;  pale  yellow.  Purple  Jacobsa ;  purplish-red  anil 
yellow  eye.  Dutch  ranunculus-marigold ;  sulphur-colour.  Red- 
topped  clary ;  pale  red,  and  pink  leaves. 

"  Fourth  Range— from  2  to  21  or  3/eet  high. 
Belvidere;  yellowish— a  handsome  plant.  Small  varie^tod 
corn-poppy ;  various,  red  and  white,  tee. .  double  upright  lark- 
spur; blue,  blush,  dec.  Cyanus  minor;  blue,  crimson,  be. 
Thorn-apple ;  white,  and  singular  pod.  Prince's  feather ;  dark 
crimson.  Crown-larkspur;  pale  pink,  spotted,  &o.  Honey 
scabious ;  pale  blue,  and  globular  pod.  Portugal  lychnis ;  pale 
red.  Small  blue  lupines ;  bright  blue.  Love-lies-a-bleeding ; 
light  red.  Ranunculus-marigold;  deep  orange.  Uoneywort; 
dark  purple.    Strawberry  spinach ;  bright-red  fruit. 

Fifth  Range— from  3  to  ifcct  high. 

Venetian  small-iiaweted  mallow;  purplish-white.  Double 
crimson  jagged-leaf  poppy ;  darkcrlmson.  Tall  narrow-leaf  wall- 
flower ;  bright  yellow.  Arach ;  deep  crimson.  .  Double  striped 
carnation  poppy ;  red  and  white.  Blue  sweet  tiefoil ;  lead-colour. 
Red  lavatera ;  light  changeable  red.  Branching  larkspur ;  blue 
and  white,  iSic.  Tall  white  lupines;  clear  white.  Double  black 
carnation  poppy;  rose-colour.  Small  Peruvian  nasturtium; 
dark  orange.  Lord  Anson's  pens ;  fine  blue.  MHiIte  lavatera ; 
snnw-white.  Dwarf  double  and  quilled  yellow  sunflower ;  deep 
yellow.   Bladder  kotmia ;  pale  sulphur  and  purple  eye. 

SixHi  Range— from  8  <o  7  or  10  feet  high. 
Tall  double  yellow  sunflower,  with  black  seed  ;  deep  yellow. 
Painted  lady  sweet-scented  peas;  pale  re<l  and  white.  Arach  ; 
sulphur-coloured.  ,  Purple  sweet-scented  peas ;  dark  and  light 
purple.  .  Tall  Indian  persicaria ;  bright  crimson.  Painted  lady 
crown  peas ;  black  and  white.  Convolvnlus  major ;  fine  purple. 
White  crown  peas;  clear  white.  Large  Indian  nasturtium: 
dark  and  light  orange.  Tall  double  brimstone  sunflower ;  sul- 
phur-coloured. While  sweet-scented  peas ;  clear  white.  Plain 
Tangier  peas;  fine  crimson.  Tall  oriental  mallow;  purple. 
Painted  lady  Tangier  poas ;  pale  red  and  white.  Scarlet  beans. 
Curled  leaf,  upright  mallow ;  while,  tinged  with  purple.' 

Whether  tender  or  hardy,  all  annuals  should  be 
carefully  trimmed,  and  kept  from  straggling.     Some 
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will  nquire  thinning,  PreiMnra  ili«  atrongeit  bloMomi 
for  MM ;  and  remoTe  withered  »nd  imperfect  blooau, 
to  add  Tigour  to  those  which  remain. 

BlennUU. 

The  difi!»ence  between  bienniali  and  perenniali  is 
in  many  initances  very  ill  defined.  A  biennial  is  said 
to  be  a  plant  which,  when  sown,  does  not  bloom  till  the 
following  spring,  and  dies  out  in  the  course  of  autumn. 
This  is  true  as  respects  some  biennials,  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  many  will  surriTe  and  bloom  year  after 
year,  the  same  as  perennials.  For  instance,  carnations 
are  called  biennials,  although  It  is  notorious  that  these 
plants  will  grow  and  multiply  by  roots  in  the  same  spot, 
year  after  year,  with  only  ordmaiy  culture.  Another 
circumstance  requires  notice.  No  treatise  on  garden- 
ing that  we  have  seen  su£Sciently  recognises  the  power 
which  biennials  and  other  plants  possess  of  continuing 
themselves  by  dropping  their  own  seeds  on  the  spot 
where  they  grow;  by  whic'  means,  in  point  of  fact, 
many  biennials,  and  annubis  also,  possess  much  of  the 
virtue  of  perennials.  In  all  treatises,  far  too  much 
'  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  a;  liificial  propagation. 
In  most  instances,  biennial  and  perennial  flowering 
plants  simply  die  off  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stems  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  roots  remain 
dormant  in  the  ground  till  revived  by  the  warmth  of 
the  ensuing  spring.  Except,  therefore,  as  respects 
thinning,  and  propagating  by  a  division  of  roots,  and 
transplanting  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  change  of 
■oil,  the  unproferoional  gardener  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do  in  the  way  of  multiplying  the  number  of  his  plants, 
or  artificially  keeping  up  the  species  during  winter. 
Of  course  we  here  refer  to  gardening  operations  in 
the  British  islands,  where  the  winters  are  generally  so 
temperate,  that  every  kind  of  root  is  safe  in  the  ground, 
excepting  certain  bulbs,  and  those  of  a  tuberous  nature, 
such  as  potatoes,  dahlias,  ranunculuses,  &c.  which  the 
frost  would  reach  and  destroy. 

Among  biennial  plants  suitable  for  ordinary  flower 
gardens  are  included  the  following,  each  having  seve- 
ral varieties: — Canterbury  bells,  carnations,  French 
honeysuckle,  globe  thistle,  hollyhocks,  scabius,  sweet- 
william,  rose  campion,  wallflowers,  lavatera  arborea, 
purple  digitalis,  and  stock  gilliflowers.  Some  of  these 
are  very  beautiful,  and  none  more  so  than  carnations. 

The  carnation  is  an  elegantly-formed  flower,  with  a 
■lender  stem  and  blossom  at  top,  each  blossom  consisting 
of  a  convolution  of  petals  like  the  rose.  As  a  number 
of  stems  crow  up  together,  the  show  of  brilliant  heads  is 
considerable.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  carna- 
tion, but  all  are  arranged  in  three  classes — flakes,  bi- 
zarres,  and  piquettees.  Flake  carnations  possess  but  two 
colours,  with  large  stripes  through  the  petals.  Bizarres 
are  variegated  in  colour,  with  irregular  stripes  and  spots. 
Piquettees  have  a  white  ground,  spotted  with  purjile 
or  some  other  colour,  and  are  serrated  on  the  edges : 
they  are  the  most  common.  According  to  amateurs, 
the  finest  carnations  should  have  a  flower  at  least  three 
inches  in  diameter,  with  the  edges  of  the  petals  waving 
or  smooth,  not  serrated.  The  petals  must  fill  the  calvx, 
but  not  to  bursting ;  if  a  calyx  burst,  the  flower  has 
been  imperfectly  cultivated.  'The  calyx,'  says  Hogg, 
'should  be  at  least  one  inch  in  length,  terminating 
with  broad  points  sufl^ciently  strong  to  hold  the  narrow 
bases  of  the  petals  in  a  close  and  circular  body.  What- 
•rer  colours  the  flowers  may  be  possessed  of,  they 
■bould  be  perfectly  distinct,  and  disposed  in  long  regu- 
lar stripes,  broadest  at  the  edge  of  the  lamina,  and 
gradually  becoming  narrower  as  they  approach  the 
claw  of  the  petal.  Each  petal  should  have  a  due  pro- 
portion of  white,  one-half,  or  nearly  so,  which  should 
be  perfectly  clear,  and  free  from  spots.  Bizarres,  or 
■uch  as  contain  two  colours  upon  a  white  ground,  are 
Mteemed  rather  preferable  to  flakes,  which  have  but 
one,  especially  when  their  colours  are  remarkably  rich 
and  veiy  regularly  distributed.  Scarlet,  purple,  and 
'pink,  are  the  three  colours  which  predominate  in  the 
carnation.  When  the  pink  fl»ke  is  very  high  in 
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colour,  it  is  customary  to  diftinguish  it  by  the  appellor 
tion  of  rose  flake.' 

The  following,  which  we  copy  from  an  agreeable 
horticultural  treatise,  '  The  Manse  Garden,'  aie  the 
plainest  directions  we  have  seen  respecting  the  culture 
of  carnations; — '  The  best  soil  for  carnations  is  good 
loam,  enriched   with    well -rotted  stable  dung,   and 
quickened  with  a  little  sand.    The  quantity  of  manure 
can  only  be  determined  bv  the  previous  strength  of  the 
ground ;  if  made  too  rich,  the  flowers  will  lose  their 
fine  colours ;  if  left  too  poor,  they  will  want  vigour. 
No  recent  manure  should  ever  come  near  a  fine  plant. 
Let  the  ground  be  prepared  before  winter  with  dung, 
and  a  rough  furrow  laid  up  to  the  frost.     In  April  give 
a  fresh  digging,  and  plant  in  rovrs  three  feet  by  two. 
This  width  is  to  make  rousi  for  layers,  without  which 
a  fine  blow  of  carnations  cannot  be  maintained  above 
one  year.    As  the  plants  shoot  up,  they  must  be  tied 
to  neat  green  rods;  and  in  order  to  have  a  fine  blow, 
superfluous  flower-buds  must  be  pinched  off,  leavinj^ 
only  three  or  four  to  each  stem.    The  young  shoots 
near  the  ground,  which  do  not  run  to  flower,  are  deno- 
minated grass;  and  from  these  the  lavers  are  selected. 
The  operation  is  somewhat  nice,  but  when  rightly  done, 
is  always  successful,  and  good  flowers  are  thus  pre- 
served and  multiplied  from  year  to  year.    Towards 
the  end  of  July,  stir  up  the  ground  about  the  plants, 
and  mix  with  the  soil  a  little  old  well-wrought  compost. 
Have  at  hand  a  sharp  penknife,  a  trowel,  and  a  number 
of  small  pegs  with  an  angle  at  the  head:  pieces  of  fern 
will  do,  or  wood  of  no  more  strength  than  to  bear  push- 
ing into  the  ground.    Scoop  out  the  earth  in  the  form 
of  a  basin   around  each   plant ;  select  the  strongest 
grassy  shoots  for  layers,  and  remove  such  as  are  in 
the  way ;  crop  the  top  leaves  an  inch  from  the  heart, 
and  pinch  off  all  the  rest,  taking  care  not  to  peel 
the  stem.     Begin  an  incision  on  the  under  side  of  the 
shoot,  a  little  below  the  second  joi'^t  from  the  top,  and 
cut  upwards  till  the  joint  is  slit  in  the  middle.   Set  the 
pointed  extremity  made  by  the  slit  into  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation,  and  there  fix  it  with  the  peg ;  place 
the  head  of  the, shoot  erect,  fill  in  the  earth,  make  it 
firm,  and  finish  the  work  with  a  good  watering.    The 
young  plants  will  be  ready  for  removal  by  the  end  of 
autumn,  when  they  may  be  set  in  flower-pots  if  the 
soil  is  too  damp,  and  apt  to  cause  rotting  in  winter ; 
but  if  sufficiently  dry,   the  layers  may  remain  till 
spring,  and  it  will  be  of  use  before  winter  to  earth 
them  up,  sloping  and  beating  the  mould  about  them 
so  as  to  throw  off  the  rain.    Although  the  propagation 
of  this  plant  by  pipings  (as  the  grass  shoots  taken  off 
and  stuck  in  the  ground  are  called)  is  by  no  means  so 
sure  as  the  above  method,  yet  of  a  number  some  will 
take  root ;  and  as  pipings  are  more  easily  procured 
than  plants,  the  experiment  may  be  made.     If  carried 
to  some  distance,  steep  the  slips  in  water  till  they  swell 
to  their  proper  size ;  trim  them  as  above  directed,  and 
set  them  firm  into  old  elastic  compost ;  water  plenti- 
fully, and  set  over  them  a  hand-glass,  first  throwing 
water  on  the  glass,  and  then  earth  to  darken  it,  and  Ipt 
it  not  be  stirred  for  some  days,  it  being  found  that  a 
deficiency  both  of  light  and  air  promotes  the  striking 
of  slips — probably  on   this  principle,  that   the  sick, 
having  no  appetite,  must  avoid  the  exertion  which 
requires  food  as  well  as  that  which  food  requires.'    We 
may  add  that  carnations  require  room  to  expand  and 
blow;  and  when  fully  grown,  the  stalks  should  be  tied 
with  a  strip  of  bast  to  a  small  stake  thrust  into  the 
ground  at  their  side. 

The  koltghook  is  a  splendid  flowering  plant,  and 
exceeds  all  others  in  tallness.  With  good  soil,  shelter, 
and  proper  exposure,  it  will  attain  a  height  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet,  and  generally  reaches  seven  or  eight. 
It  is  a  substantial  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  thick 
stem,  along  which,  to  the  top,  are  the  broad  show^ 
blossoms ;  and  from  this  attractive  appearance  it  is 
very  suitable  to  ornament  fronts  of  cottages,  edgings  to 
shrubberies,  or  the  centre  of  clumps  in  lawns.  The 
onloun  Are  very  various,  as  pink,  daric  purple,  yellow, 
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tec— the  doable  sorts  bebg  the  richest  and  most 
esteemed.  The  seeds  of  hollyhocks  are  sown  in  May  ; 
and  in  September  or  October  the  young  plants  are 
transplanted  [into  the  ground  where  they  are  intended 
to  blossom.  Although  classed  as  biennials,  the  plants 
wUl  spring  and  bloom  for  a  number  of  years. 

WaUflower. — ^There  are  seveial  sorts  of  this  fragrant 
plant,  those  flowers  which  are  dark  and  most  massive 
being  most  highly  esteemed.  Every  cottage-garden 
should  hare  two  or  three  wallflowers,  as  their  perfume 
is  very  pleasing,  and  their  culture  no  way  troublesome. 
•To  insure,'  says  the  author  of  the  'Manse-Garden,' 
'a  succession  of  the  best  breed  (and  the  metnod  ap- 
plies to  the  double  flowering,  which  yields  no  seed,  and 
cannot  otherwise  be  preserved),  about  the  beginning  of 
July  pinch  off  a  hundred  slips  or  young  shoots  of  fire 
or  six  inches  in  length,  taken  only  from  the  finest 
stocks  ;  crop  the  leaves,  and  strip  the  rest  of  the  stem 
bare;  dibble  the  slips  so  prepared  into  a  bed  newly 
dug,  and  shaded  by  trees  or  a  north  wall.  Sprinkle 
them  with  water,  and  shade  any  part  to  which  the 
sun  has  access.  Not  one  will  go  back ;  and  in  this 
way  a  profusion  of  one  of  the  sweetest  flowers,  and 
the  best  of  its  kind,  may  be  had  from  year  to  year.' 

From  what  are  usually  called  biennials,  we  turn  to 
the  copious  list  ot  perennials,  which  may  very  properly 
be  sectioned  into  those  with  bulbs,  those  with  tuberous 
roots,  and  those  with  fibrous  roots — the  latter  by  far 
the  most  numerous,  and  including  plants  of  a  herba- 
ceous and  shrubby  nature ;  to  these  may  be  added 
climbing  and  aquatic  plants. 

Perennials— Uulbg. 

In  this  class  are  included  the  hyai  ^,  narcissus, 
iris,  lily,  tulip,  snowdrop,  crocus,  and  o'      s: — 

The  hyacinth  has  a  tapering  bulb;  snoots  up  long 
green  leaves,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  stalk  on  which 
the  bloom,  in  the  form  of  bells,  grows  all  round,  causing 
it  to  droop  or  bend.  There  are  several  varieties,  dif- 
fering in  colour — as  blue,  red,  and  white ;  but  the  blue 
is  the  most  common.  The  hyacinth  is  a  favourite  of 
the  Dutch,  by  whom  it  has,  like  the  tulip,  been 
brought  to  great  perfection.  The  best  kinds  have 
double  flowers  with  brilliant  colours.  A  sandy  soil 
and  saline  atmosphere,  with  a  warm  exposure,  are 
favourable  in  developing  these  properties.  In  the 
British  islands  they  will  endure  the  winter  in  the 
ground,  and  are  among  the  earliest  blossoming  plants 
of  spring.  In  Holland,  the  bulbs  are  lifted  and  care- 
fully stored  during  winter. 

Of  the  narcissus  there  are  many  varieties,  which  in- 
clude dafllbdils,  white  narcissus,  jonquils,  and  polyanthus 
narcissi.  The  chief  difference  is  in  colour  and  size  of 
petals.  Most  have  a  lightish-yellow  flower,  with  a 
deeper  yellow  cup.  A  fine  narcissus  has  tall  and  firm 
leaves,  and  from  the  centre  springs  the  round  tube-like 
stalk,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the  bright  yellow  bloom, 
with  petals  spreading  out  like  rays  from  a  star.  Some 
send  up  two  flower-stalks;  and  the  criterion  of  excel- 
lence is  massiveness  and  distinctness  of  colour  in  the 
corolla.  Of  the  polyanthus  species  there  are  at  least  a 
hundred  sorts,  sulphur-coloured,  single  and  double, 
white,  &c.  Like  hyacinths,  the  bulbs  may  remain  in 
the  ground  during  winter. 

Of  the  iris  there  are  various  sorts,  some  low,  and 
others  tull,  but  all  of  them  beautiful  from  the  delicacy 
of  colour.  The  Persian  iris  is  low,  ivith  delicate  blue 
and  violet  blossoms :  the  Chalcedonian  is  taller,  and 
distinguished  by  the  great  size  and  magnificence  of  its 
flower,  which  is  a  purple-blue  striped  with  white :  the 
English  is  of  still  greater  height,  and  has  flowers  double 
the  size  of  the  former.    None  requires  much  sun. 

The  lily  is  a  plant  equally  tall  with  the  larger  iris. 
There  are  many  species,  with  different  colours — white, 
orange,  and  carmine.  The  orange,  speckled  with  dark 
dots,  is  the  more  common.  This  plant  will  grow  and 
bloom  with  little  sun,  or  under  the  shade  of  trees.  The 
effisct  of  the  orance  blossom  is  pleasing  among  green 
plkntg  which  require  to  bo  set  off  by  a  contrast. 


The  tulip  if  the  prido  of  the  guden,  or  at  Uait 
stands  pre-eminent  in  genenl  estimation.    Like  most 
other  bulbs,  it  is  a  native  of  the  Lerant,  and  was  brought 
to  its  perfection  in  Holland,  where  tulip-fancyinff  waa 
at  one  period  a  mania,  and  the  bulb  is  still  a  large 
article  of  trade.    The  finest  tulip-gardens  are  at  Haar- 
lem, which  has  a  warm  and  saline  climate,  with  a  soil 
light  and  rich.     Round  the  roots  and  over  the  beds 
sand  is  freely  scattered,  so  that  the  tulips  seem  aa  if 
growing  from  a  sandy  beach.  In  planting  in  this  coun- 
try, follow  the  same  practice.   Before  planting,  take  off 
the  brown  outer  rind.    Plant  in  October,  or  early  in 
November,  so  that  the  plant  will  blossom  in  April.    In 
forming  a  bed  of  tulips,  the  bulbs  should  be  set  at  a 
distance  of  seven  inches  apav>;,  and  in  straight  rows, 
taking  care  to  mix  the  different  colours.    To  raise  from 
seed,  or  to  improve  the  varieties  by  crossing,  are  works 
of  time,  and  not  to  be  thought  of  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances.   Bulbs  can  be  obtamed  from  nurserymen  at  a 
price  ranging  from  five  slullings  a  dozen  to  five  guineas 
a  bulb.    Half-a-crown  each  is  a  common  price  for 
tolerable  bulbs ;  but  of  course  all  depends  on  taste. 
The  following  is  Hogg's  criterion  of  a  fine  variegated 
late  tulip : — ^  The  stem  should  be  strong,  elastic,  and 
erect,  and  about  thirty  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
bed.    The  flower  should  be  large,  and  composed  of  six 
petals  :  these  should  proceed  a  little  horizontally  at 
first,  and  then  turn  upwards,  forming  almost  a  perfect 
cup,  with  a  round  bottom,  rather  widest  at  the  top. 
The  three  e:'.terior  petals  should  be  rather  larger  than 
the  three  interior  ones,  and  broader  at  their  base  :  all 
the  petals  should  have  perfectly  entire  edges,  free  from 
notch  or  serrature ;  the  top  of  each  should  be  broad 
and  well  rounded:  the  ground  colour  of  the  flower,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cup,  should  be  clear  white  or  yellow; 
and  the  various  rich-coloured  stripes,  which  are  the 
principal  ornament  of  a  fine  tulip,  should  be  regular, 
bold,  and  distinct  on  the  margin,  and  terminate  in  fine 
broken  points,  elegantly  feathered  or  pencilled.    The 
centre  of  each  leaf  or  petal  should  contain  one  or 
more  bold  blotches  or  stripes,  intermixed  with  small 
portions  of  the  original  or  breedtj^  colour,  abruptly 
broken   into    many  irregular    obtuse    points.      Some 
florists  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  central  stripes  or 
blotches  do  not  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  elegance 
of  the  tulip,  unless  confined  to  a  narrow  stripe  exactly 
down  the  centre,  and  that  they  should  be  perfectly  free 
from  any  remains  of  the  original  or  breeder  colour.    It 
is  certain  that  such  appear  very  beautiful  and  delicate, 
especially  when  they  have  a  regular  narrow  feathering 
at  the  edge;  but  the  greatest  connoisseurs  in  this  flower 
unanimously  agree  that  it  denotes  superior  merit  when 
the  tulip  abounds  with  rich  colouring,  distributed  in  a 
distinct  and  regular  manner  throughout  the  flower, 
except  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which  should  be  a 
clear  bright  white  or  yellow,  free  from  stain  or  tinge, 
in  order  to  constitute  a  perfect  flower.' 

In  order  to  have  tulips  in  anything  like  perfection, 
they  require  a  vast  deal  of  care.  As  strong  sunshine 
injures  them,  they  must  either  be  placed  in  some 
shady  situation,  or  covered  with  a  slight  awning  from 
the  sun's  rays.  They  must  also  on  no  account  be 
allowed  to  go  to  seed,  for  in  that  case  the  bulb  is  ex- 
hausted and  done.  To  prevent  this  catastrophe,  they 
should  be  watched  when  they  approach  perfection,  and 
the  head  and  stalk  cut  off.  A  usual  signal  for  cutting 
is  when  they  cease  closing  at  sunset,  or  when  the  edges 
of  the  petals  exhibit  the  slightest  appearance  of  wither- 
ing. They  should  be  cut  rather  too  early  than  too 
late.  After  cutting,  admit  the  sun  to  the  stems;  and 
when  these  wither,  which  may  be  in  June  or  July,  lift 
the  bulbs  and  lay  them  aside  in  a  dry  airy  situation ; 
there  let  them  remain  till  the  period  for  planting,  which 
is  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  Novemoer,  If 
the  bulbs  require  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  twist  each 
separately  into  a  piece  of  paper;  in  this  state,  and  kept 
dry,  they  will  remain  dormant,  yet  fresh  and  ready  for 
planting,  for  'everal  years. 
The  croem  and  the  snowdrop  are  two  small  bulbotts 
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planti,iOTrell  known  for  their  hardy  growth,  that  little 
ne«d  be  said  of  them.  Crocuses  are  very  various  in 
colour — hlue.yellon,  white,  and  so  forth;  and  theprin- 
«^^  thing  in  pluiting  if  to  dispose  these  colonn  iu  a 
pleasing  variety.  When  the  bloom  withers,  remove  it, 
but  do  not  cut  away  the  numerous  broall  green  leaves. 
Crocuses,  like  other  bulbs,  require  occasional  tranb- 
planting :  this  may  be  done  in  October. 

Perennials— Tubers. 

In  this  group  the  Dahlia  (named  from  Dahl,  a 
Swedish  botanist),  both  from  its  beauty  and  size,  de- 
serves tho  first  place.  It  is  a  native  of  the  temperate 
plains  of  South  America,  and  requires  a  dry  and  airy 
situation  for  its  growth.  '  The  tuners  at  the  root  re- 
semble long  potatoes,  and  as  they  spread  to  some  dis- 
tance, the  plant  should  have  a  free  space  of  from  two 
to  three  feet  all  round.  The  stemti,  at  and  near  the 
top  of  whic!i  are  the  rose-like  blossoms,  rise  to  a  height 
of  four  feet,  and  require  to  be  supported  by  stakes.  A 
new  plant  may  be  procured  by  separating  a  part  of  the 
root,  to  which  a  stem  is  attached.  Frost  at  once  blights 
the  green  stalks  ;  and  when  these  seem  utterly  withered 
and  dried,  carefully  lift  the  tubers  and  place  them  in 
a  dry  situation  for  the  winter.  In  May  they  must  be 
sprung  on  old  manure  under  a  glass  frame,  and  then 
plant^  out  and  occasionally  watered.  Dahlias  ai-e 
now  found  of  almost  every  colour — the  AcmC,  a  white 
variety  eu^ed  with  crimson ;  Amanda, rosy  lilac;  Ariel, 
white  and  liiac ;  Augusta,  purple ;  Countess  of  Liver- 
pool, scarlet ;  enchantress,  creamy-edged  cherry ;  Lord 
Althorp,  dark  puce;  yellow  perfection;  peerless  white; 
and  so  on — every  year  adding  its  novelty. 

The  ranunculus  is  a  stock  beauty  in  all  gardens, 
and  it  has  some  hundreds  of  varieties.  The  tubers  are 
small,  and  require  to  be  treated  like  those  of  the  dahlia. 
The  blossom  resembles  a  compact  small  rose  of  a  flat- 
tish  form.  The  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  placed 
requires  to  be  fine  and  in  good  heart.  1\\  planting 
ranunculuses  and  dahlias,  the  colours  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  variety. 

The  marvel  of  Peru  is  a  very  fine  tap-i-ootod  plant, 
rising  to  a  height  of  two  or  tbree  feet,  and  beariiig 
beautiful  transient  flowers,  dJitering  in  colour,  as  pink, 
white,  and  yellow,  according  to  varieties.  There  is  a 
succession  of  bloaaoms  daily,  the  old  ones  dropping  off 
and  a  new  set  advancing.  In  its  native  climate,  the 
blossoms  do  not  open  till  after  the  heat  of  the  day  is 
over,  about  four  o'clock  ;  the  plant  is  therefore  viewed 
as  a  kind  of  time-measurer,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
West  India  fowr  o'clock. 

Fibrous-Rooted  Perennials. 

The  genera,  species,  and  varieties  of  flowering  plants 
with  tib:x>us  roots  include  the  greater  part  of  vegetable 
productions.  A  few  of  those  most  prized  are  all  we 
need  notico.  Take,  first,  the  humble  daity  (day's-eye), 
which  has  been  cultivated  up  from  the  wild  gotuan  or 
daisy,  the  '  wee  modest  crimson-tipped  flower,'  and  is 
now  found  ii  two  principal  varieties — the  mottled 
crimson  and  wiiite,  and  the  pure  crimson.  This  plant 
is  the  hardiest  of  the  herbaceous  tribe,  keeps  longest  in 
bloom  of  any,  and  may  be  propagated  to  any  extent  by 
limbic  separation  of  roots. 

Pinki  are  another  universal  favourite ;  they  may 
bo  viewed  as  an  inferior  kind  of  carnation,  and  are 
divided  by  florists  into  the  three  classos^daniask,  cobs, 
and  pheasant's -oye.  The  criterion  of  a  fine  pink  is 
clear  white  petals,  laced  with  crimson-purple,  and 
finely  serrated  on  the  edges.  The  branches  of  stalks 
require  tyiiijj  to  stakes;  and  they  si  ^uld  be  cultivated, 
BO  OS,  if  possible,  to  avoid  burstuig  the  calyx. 

The  >>rtmro«  family  includes  sovera!  pretty  flower- 
ing plants — all,  as  is  believed,  sprung  and  cu'  rated 
up  from  the  wild  primrose  (primula  v^garis)  and  cow- 
■hp.  There  is  no  great  beauty  in  tho  primrose  as  a 
garden  plant,  but  it  is  useful  as  an  early  spring  flower, 
and  succeeds  ue  crocus  in  giving  colour  to  the  borders, 
•The  highest  cultivated  of  the  race  ia  the  polj/atithiu, 


which  senda  up  itemi  loaded  at  top^with  a  bunch  of 
peduncles  brown,  red,  and  yellow.  The  colour  most 
admired  is  that  shaded  with  a  light  and  dark  rich 
crimson,  resembling  velvet,  relieved  by  %  biight  ffolden 
hue.  The  auricula  (primula  auruiula)  is  a  larger 
plant,  but  varying  in  colour,  and  more  delicate  in 
many  respects.  It  flourishes  best  iu  rich  soil  from  old 
turf  and  rotted  cow-dung.  .  The  chief  colours  are  red, 
pink,  crimson,  white,  blue,  apple  green,  and  mulberry. 
On  the  petals  i  there  is  a  fine  meal,  which  is  injured 
and  marked  by  drops  of  rain  or  artificial  irrigation ; 
and  therefore  flower  fanciers  take  care  to  shelter  the 
plants  with  frames,  and  allow  no  drops  from  the  water- 
ing-pot to  touch  them.  When  treated  with  attention, 
a  bed  of  auriculas  may  be  rendered  very  beautiful. 

Th  J  anemone,  when  double,  is  a  pretty  flower,  with 
a  number  of  flattish  petals  forming  a  cup,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  great  number  of  long  small  petals  clus- 
tering over  each  other.  The  lobelia,  in  its  different 
varieties,  is  a  fine  tall  showy  flower;  that  which  is  most 
common  is  the  cardinal  flower,  with  splendid  scarlet 
blossoms.  The  lychnii  is  another  pretty  scaviet  flower, 
but  small  in  size.  The  sweet-william  i>  deserving  a 
place  in  every  garden;  it  may  be  had  of  various  colours, 
shading  from  deep  crimson  to  light  pink.  The  campa- 
mUa,  or  pyramidal  bell-flower,  in  its  diflerent  rvrieties, 
b'.;-e  and  white,  is  a  graceful  flower,  with  pend'  .',  bells, 
v,..ich  should  also  be  found  in  all  tastefully  aid  out 
borders.  It  may  be  kept  long  in  flower,  by  cutting  off" 
the  blooms  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  wither.  The  large 
herbaceous  peony,  with  its  brilliant  and  deep  crimson 
disk,  is. another  choice  flower;  it  requires  little  oaro 
beyond  supporting  with  stakes. 

The  violet  family,  which  now  embraces  what  are 
termed  heart's-eases  and  pansiei,  is  a  cultivation  from 
the  origbal  wild  violet  (viola  odordta  and  viola  tricolor). 
By  tiie  French,  the  cultivated  violet  or  heart's-eose 
is  called  pensie  (thought)  ;  hence  our  name  pansy. 
No  flower  in  the  garden  has  lately  engaged  so  much 
attention  as  the  heart's-eose;  and  by  means  of  culture 
and  hybridising  it  has  attained  a  most  extraordinary 
degree  of  perftiction  as  respects  size  and  richness  of 
colour.  We  cannot  do  better  than  offer  the  following 
intelligible  .directions  on  the  subject  from  Harrison's 
'  Floricultural  Cabinet': — '  The  most  approved  method 
of  propagation  is  by  taking  off  young  slips  in  the 
autumn,  which  is  the  best  time,  as  then  the  ground  and 
weather  are  most  suitable  for  the  formation  of  rootlets, 
on  account  <  f  its  dampness  and  dulncss.  About  the 
first  week  iu.  October  a  be<i  is  prepared  o .'  light  but 
rich  soil,  rai«»l  a  little  abo\'e  the  path,  m  order  to 
drain  oft'  all  superfluous  moisture.  The  vuUlngs  are 
then  made  ready,  by  stripping  ihcni  of  their  under 
leaves,  and  cutting  close  below  the  bottom  joint,  from 
which  the  roots  must  spring;  for  if  this  is  not  done,  tho 
cutting  will  decay  to  that  joint,  which  frequently 
destroys  the  whole.  After  the  bed  is  prepared,  tho 
cuttings  are  arranged  according  to  their  varieties,  each 
sort  being  marked  by  a  tally-stick,  numbered  or  ncmeil 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  owner.  The  cuttings 
will  be  found  to  be  well  rooted  in  about  six  weeks, 
when  they  may  be  planted  out  for  blooming  in  tho 
spring,  or  potted  to  keep  over  winter  in  a  frame. 

The  soil  in  which  the  pansy  is  found  to  flourish  best 
is  a  compost  of  cow-dung  one-half,  fresh  loam  one- 
quarter  part,  leaf  mould  one-eighth  part,  and  coarse 
sand  one-eighth;  but  peat  soil  should  on  no  account  be 
intermixed,  as  it  burns  up  the  pansy  co.upletoly. 
These  ingredients  should  be  well  mingled  together, 
and  purified  from  worms  and  slugs  by  having  lime- 
water  frequently  thrown  over  the  heap,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  The  situation  best  adapted 
for  the  heart 's-eaie  is  one  which  is  sheltered  from  the 
mid-day  sun,  but  which  receives  a  little  in  the  mominp, 
as  it  is  then  not  so  powerful  as  io  ii\jure  the  colours. 
Transplanting  may  be  pei-formed  at  any  season,  but 
in  doing  so  an  error  ii  prevalent.  We  see  the  plants 
taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  around  them,  and  planted 
ogaiii  with  it.    ^'ow,  as  everything  deteriorates  the  soil 
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hi  which  it  grow*,  and  as  the  paniy  entirely  pieiteei  ] 
every  particle  of  earth  its  roots  can  reach,  therefore 
that  whioh  we  take  up  with  it  must  be  entirely  ex> 
hautt.  J> '  When  replanted,  the  pansy  can  receiTe  very 
little  food  from  its  new  situation,  as  its  roots  do  uot 
by  nature  struggle  far  irom  the  stem.  To  prevent  this 
starvation,  it  would  be  much  better  to  wash  away  all 
the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  replant  the  flower  with  its 
roots  unconfincd;  then  it  would  be  able  to  seek  food 
for  itself  abundantly,  and  thereby  produce  much  larger 
blossoms. 

The  following  list  contains  some  of  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation: — .  rgo,  Augusta,  Anne  Eliza,  British 
Queen,  Colonel  Dundas,  Captivation,  Dandle  Dinmout, 
Eclipse,  Feronia,  Haidee,  Henrietta,  Imogine,  Jewess, 
Livia,  Laura,  Magnet,  Miss  Jane,  Miss  Towers,  Paul 
Pry,  Peter  Dick,  Platonia,  Penelope,  Queeu  of  the 
Whites,  Reliance  superb.  Triumph,  Victoria  sup  rb.a, 
Wycomb  Abbey,  Westminster  Abbey,  Windsor  Castle, 
White  Perfection,  Liberal,  Acme  of  Perfection,  Ring- 
leader, Revenge,  Victory,  Miss  May,  Glory  of  Nortu 
Durham,  Beauty  of  the  Wear.'  To  this  we  may  add 
the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  and  Lord  John  Rusdell. 

Shrubs— Evergreens. 

Among  these  tho  rose  unquestionably  deserves  the 
first  place,  having  from  time  immemorial  been  a 
favourite  in  ever}'  garden.  There  are  some  hundreds 
of  species  and  varieties  of  roses,  among  which  are  in- 
cluded China  roses,  hardy  climbing  roses,  moss  roses, 
select  double  Scotch  roses,  red  and  white  roses.  The 
China  rose  is  delicate,  with  few  petals  in  the  flower, 
au(^.,  yields  a  succession  of  blossoms  monthly  through 
a  great  part  of  the  year;  it  is  hardy,  and  is  green  and 
flourishing  in  winter.  Among  red  roses,  the  moss  rose 
is  the  most  beautiful,  and  next  it  may  rank  the  cab- 
bage rose;  but  both  are  excelled  in  fragrance  by  the 
leaves  of  the  sweet-brier,  a  rose  shrub,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  its  delicious  odour  and  hardy  green  leaves 
— a  thing  of  moment  in  making  up  a  bouquet — should 
have  a  place  in  every  garden.  All  kinds  of  rose-bushes 
are  exhaustive  of  the  soil,  and  should  be  frequently 
manured,  if  not  transplanted  to  fresh  mould.  In  order 
to  keep  them  in  bloom,  cut  off  all  blossoms  which  seem 
about  to  withei  The  branches  require  careful  prun- 
ing. For  adorning  the  walls  of  summer-houses,  cot- 
tages, &c.  the  hoiteyswMe  excels,  and  should,  both  for 
its  beauty  and  fragrance,  by  all  means  have  a  place  in 
every  garden,  however  humble.  The  honeysuckle  is  a 
twining  plant,  and  has  a  tendency  to  climb  in  a  spiral 
direction  from  right  to  left,  which  requires  to  be  ac- 
commodated. Tlie  hop,  which  is  sometimes  gro.vn  in 
gardens,  and  allowed  to  climb  on  tall  poles,  twines  in  an 
opposite  direction,  or  left  to  right,  or  with  the  sun,  and 
this  peculiar  tendency  also  must  not  be  frustrated,  but 
assisted  by.  strips  of  bass.  In  point  of  massivenuss  of 
green  surfitce,  the  honeysuckle  is  surpassed  by  the  jas- 
mine, a  tall  running  shrub,  growing  up  in  numerous 
branches,  which,  being  well  covered  with  small  narrow 
leaves,  is  very  suitable  for  loading  up  to  verandas  or 
concealing  pieces  of  wall.  It  does  not  adhere,  and .  re- 
quires nailing;  when  carefully  treated,  its  massive  green 
and  elegantly-drooping  small  branches  have  a  ^leasing 
effect.  Ivy,  the  most  pertinacious  of  climbing  plants, 
will  grow  almost  anywhere,  and  only  requires  pruning 
to  keep  it  within  bounds  every  winter  or  spring. 

Among  the  various  tall  bushy  shrubs  most  appro- 
priate as  an  ornamental  background  in  gardens,  are 
the  different  species  of  laurustinas,  azaleas,  rhododen- 
drons, and  lilacs.  The  laurustina  yields  a  plenteous 
crop  of  small  variegated  blossoms.  The  arbutus  is 
likewise  a  beautiful  shrub,  but  more  suitable  as  an  em- 
bellishment in  lawns ;  it  has  small  whitish  bell-shaped 
flowers,  and  yields  a  strawberry-like  fruit  in  warm  ex- 
posures. Perhaps  all  out-of-door  exotic  shrubs  should 
yield  the  palm  of  beauty  to  the  ribes  •an^tneiim,.'a 
plant  profusely  >Mlorned  with  small  red' blossoms,  which 
appear  in  spring.  •  It  resembles  the  oommon  currant,  and 
VMtitiu  iti  \)tmK»  in  our  climate. 


Evergreens  constitute  a  oUh  of  shrubby  plants,  raoft 
suitable  for  the  ornamental  front-plots  of  dwelling- 
houses,  or  for  approaches  and  lawns,  than  for  gardens ; 
because  although  the  green  of  the  leaves  is  pleasing  fas 
winter  when  other  vegetation  is  dead,  thes*.  plants  art 
very  exhaustive  of  the  soil ;  often  prevent  the  sun  firom 
getting  to  the  borders ;  and  teeyt  the  ground  in  a  litter 
with  fallen  leaves  at  a  time  when  trimnesn  is  expected. 
Many  species  of  evergreens   are  now  cultivated  in 
gentlemen's  ground* ;  but  those  which  are  most  gene- 
rally esteem^  for  ornamental  plots  or  other  limited 
situations,  are  the  various  tribes  of  laureh,  alatemiu, 
arborvitte,  luAly,  juniper,  and  box.    With  proper  care, 
any  of  these  may  be  liAed  and  transplanted  into  situa- 
tions more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  either  at  the  beginning 
of  September  or  May,  when  youn^  ohoots  are  preparing 
to  burst  forth.    The  plan  is  to  dig  all  round  them,  at 
a  distance  equal  to  the  compass  of  the  branches,  sink- 
uig  the  trench  to  a  point  beneath  the  sole  of  the  plant; 
then  lift  them  bodily  v/ith  the  whole  mass    t  ball  of 
earth  round  the  roots.    A  pit  must  be  pr>    ared  for 
the  reception  of  the  ball,  and  when  placed  ii    its  new 
situation,  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  pit  with  tine  eai-th, 
laying  the  rootlets  straight,  and  packing  in  all  neatly 
to  the  surface.    A  copious  stream  of  water  must  now 
be  poured  from  a  watering-pot  upon  the  newly-placed 
mould,  round  the  stem ;  this  carries  the  particles  of 
earth  to  the  rootlets,  surrounding  each  with  its  proper 
nourishment,  and  giving  solidity  to  the  whole.  .  If  likely 
to  be  expo8e<l  to  winds,  the  plant  should  be  supported 
till  thoroughly  rooted  in  its  now  abode. 

Concluding  Remarks  on  the  Garden. 

The  preceding  aro  the  principal  flowering  plants, 
annual  and  perennial,  herbaceous  and  shrubby,  usually 
grown  in  open  gardens  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  we  now 
wish  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  unprofessional 
flower-culturist  three  main    principles  which :  should 
govern  his  labours  : — 1.'  Let  liim,  by  every  reasonable 
attention   to  soil,  culture,  and  other  circumstances, 
endeavour  to  produce  the  finest  corollas  of  which  any 
given  flower  is  susceptible :  2.  Produce  these  flowers 
only  in  their  proper  sea><^!i,  and  throw  away  as  little 
time  as  possible  in  forcing;  blooms  at  unnatural  periods: 
3.  To  maintain  a  garden  as  far  as  possible  in  continual 
beauty,  try  to  keep  up  suecesiimval  variety,  for  in. that 
is  exhibited  the  experience  a  d  foresight  of  the  gar- 
dener.   The  directions  given  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
and  in  the  floricultural  calendar  appended,  it  is  hoped 
will  assist  in  leading  to  this  arrangement,  on  which  so 
much  beauty  depenca;  and  as  a  fiftrther  aid,  we  offer 
the  following  hints  funiished  by  a  correspondent  to  ^ua 
'  Gardeners'  Chronicle :' — '  It  is  the  desire  of  every  one 
who  possesses  a  garden,  to  have  as  much  variety  of 
colour  and  succession  of  gaiety  throughout  tbo  season 
as  the  situation  and  means  of  the  possessor  can  aceom- 
plisb;  yet  in  viewing  most  gardens,  even  where  ex- 
pense is  not  an  object,  borders  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  particular  plants  may  frequently  be  observed  to  b« 
attractive  only  when  such  plants  are  in  blossom,  and 
looking  bare,  if  not  unsightly,  after  the  bloom  is  over. 
Supposing  equal  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  in 
general  to  exist  among  gardeners,  the  great  superiority 
in  effect  of  one  garden  beyond  another  consists  in  the 
distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  plants  themselves, 
so  that  a  succession  of  blossom,  and  a  due  contrast  of 
colour  should,  where  practicable,  keep  every  border 
furnished  even  to  the  end  of  autumn.    In  this  respect 
most  gardens  are  deficient.    Succession  is  not  attended 
to,  except  for  the  more  limited  space  and  favoured  spots 
near  the  mansion,  or  in  front  of  the  conservatory.  ;  In 
most  gardens  it  is  considered  sufiicient .  to  keep  any 
border, where  plants  have. blossomed  free  from  weeds 
and  neatly  raked.    To  the  mind  of  the  gardener  this 
border  tells  its  own  history,  of  the  beauty  of  which  he 
had  boasted .  but  a  few  weeks  since ;  but  the  visitor .  or 
casual  observer  who  walks  through  the  garden,  only- 
seeking  to  please  his  eye  with  varied  gaiety,  makes  no 
allowance  tor  the  past  which  he  has  not  seen;  and, 
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Ileart'i-eaw, 
Clark  la  puIchcUa, 

Do.     white, 
Godetia  of  all  lortii, 
Antirrhinum  maju«, 
Do.         iparteum, 
Do.         versioolor, 
(Yin!:iAia'>k;iI')r, 
Coreunsii  li'iforla, 
t;itnvoiai!iiH  minor, 
(>nia  ti-iuolir,  i>ud 


red 
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tte^^rkf,  thki  though  loine  parts  ure  beautiful,  a  great 
portion  of  the  ground  haa  nothing  worth  looking  at. 

By  the  lubjoined  method,  the  comparatiTO  gaiety  of 
the  Bcene  msy  be  kept  up,  and  a  relief  to  the  eye,  not 
without  interest  to  tne  observer,  preserved.  Mix  the 
leedi  of  the  following  well-known  annuals : — 

Mignlcnette, 
Carnation  poppy, 
Bapaver  amcBnum, 
Dwarf  Dutch  poppy, 
French  poppy, 
Branching  larkipur, 
Btohocholtzla  Califomlca, 

Do.  orooea, 
Campanula  speculum, 
Candytuft,  vurletlea, 

Naaiurtium,  W^i*  ti-iuolir,  laud  kUiii' 

Centaurea  Cyanui,  va>  inm. 

Then  let  this  mixture  'f  sut'  1 3  very  'hinly  '-a  ' 
upon  the  borders  early  in  tiiD  i;>ring;  J*  nee<i  v-^ 
terivi'e  wit'i  any  ordi-n^Ty  iro&  .it  ur-  oorti.ii 
may  be  required  aftei.rurds;  and  in  places  iviiiri 
giiiuitd  may  he  disturbeii,  many  of  the  seeds  will  only 
af4)t<ar  at  a  suUequent  pci'iod,  and  consequently  tiower 
i«».Oi-  'c  the  autuiiiVi,  Most  of  these  nnnuals  will  '•.'n- 
tk:i:  '  liowering  until  the  frost  kills  them,  and  if  n-H 
removed  too  soon,  will  luw  behind  them  Buffi,  >nt 
■eed  for  ye.trs  to  come.  Bvery  gard'  HOi'  iiat  rema>'';ed 
the  8t:i5«)gth,  i,ut  IxAui/V,  tind  the  effecf,  of  tin^^le  plants 
of  sell'-scivn  juiniml^  thav  sprit\Sf  u|i  ocoajioauUy  in  a 
flower-border,  and  iiavc  escBycd  iba-  '  strm-'t-.'-n  which 
the  morcilesP  ';oe,  in  the  ha'i".'  of  th-  n  discrinihiating 
labourer,  me^iiably  (.'Dt*ils  xifx-n  them;  yet  it  the  in- 
telligent labou)>'cr  Sh  proptrly  Instructed,  he  will  soon 
learn  to  confine  his  extermination  to  weeds,  and  his 
skilful  eye  vrill  spnro  the  annuals  at  proper  intervals. 

One  case  yet  remains  of  much  consequence  to  pre- 
sent as  well  OS  to  future  efiect,  though  generally  but 
little  attended  to:  tiiis  is  the  frequent  examination  of 
all  annuals  as  they  expand  their  first  flowers,  and  the 
pulling  them  up,  uniois  in  habit,  form,  and  colour,  they 
are  fit  to  remain  fo:-  stock.  Crowded  as  annuals  gene- 
rally are  in  the  puv-'ies  sown  in  gardens,  their  true 
character  and  beauty  ^le  seldom  seen;  and  if  among 
the  mass  sown  some  few  blossoms  appear  more  strik- 
ing than  the  rest,  and  ihe  seed  of  these  is  considered 
more  worthy  of  preservuiion,  it  is  generally  too  late  to 
take  away  the  worthless  without  destroying  the  plants 
most  desired ;  and  the  seed  so  saved  from  the  most 
■elect  variety  is  but  little  better  than  that  from  any 
of  the  other  plants. 

The  system  now  recommended  gives  the  advantage 
of  separation  and  a  power  of  selection,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  a  selected  plant  will,  by  its  position  as  a 
■ingle  plant,  not  only  blossom  in  beauty  and  rigour, 
but  afibrd  that  abundant  harvest  of  good  seed  which 
will  amply  repay  in  future  years  the  trifling  care  thus 
proposed  to  be  bestowed  upon  it.' 

Garden-  Walks. — In  the  previous  sheet  on  the  Kitchen 
Garden  we  recommended  walks  to  be  three  feet  broad, 
laid  with  gravel,  bedded  on  hard  cinderp,  and  edged 
with  dwarf- box.  As  an  improvement,  some  place  a 
bed  of  stones  beneath  the  cinders,  or  at  least  the 
upper  gravel,  and  on  this  point  all  must,  less  or  more, 
be  governed  by  circumstances.  Where  it  can  bo  af- 
forded, asphalte  pavement  may  be  employed  instead 
of  all  other  materials.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, where  fine  yellow  Kensington  gmvel  can  be  ob- 
tained at  little  cost,  it  is  largely  employed,  and  forms 
a  beautiful  walk,  the  yellow  contrasting  finely  with  the 
green  of  the  plants.  On  the  subject  of  garden-walks 
and  borderingg,  the  author  of  '  The  Manse  Garden ' 
offers  the  following  recommendations,  in  which  we 
unite: — '  In  making  walks  amongst  shrubs  and  flowers, 
dryness  and  variety  of  edging  are  the  chi(;f  things  to  be 
promoted — there  not  being  here,  as  along  a  fruit  wall, 
for  the  sake  of  the  trees,  any  scruple  as  to  the  burying 
of  stones,  and  there  ought  to  be  none  as  to  the  trouble 
of  a  two-feet  excavation;  for  every  cart-load  of  earth 
(0  aared  is  worth  money,  and  the  conrenience  of  depo- 
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siting  itonat  in  plaoo  of  tho  ewrth  will  save  »  great 
expense  of  carriage.  Box,  though  tiresome,  if  there  be 
no  other,  is  by  far  the  best  edeing  for  geneiral  use;  but 
the  planting  of  it  is  often  buneled,  or  done  at  a  needless 
expense.  Take  up  with  a  spade  a  portion  of  the  edgins 
that  has  grown  too  old,  and  part  the  roots :  one  yard 
of  the  old  will  serve  for  ten  of  the  new — a  supply  that 
is  not  obtained  from  the  nurseries  without  cost.  In 
parting,  tear  all  the  old  bush  down  into  the  smallest 
shreds;  throw  away  every  one  that  ia  thicker  than  a 
crow-quill,  and  cut  off  all  the  roots  beneath  the  upper* 
most  tier  of  fibres;  a  sinele  fibre  is  enough;  with  none 
the  plant  may  do,  but  it  Is  not  necessary  to  try  it.  The 

filants  so  trimmed  should  be  about  four  inches  in 
ength.  Having  filled  the  excavation  with  stones,  all 
to  four  inches  left  for  gravel  on  either  side  of  the 
walk,  dig  the  surface,  set  the  line  to  a  nicety,  using 
many  pins  at  every  t>im,  to  make  the  windings  easy; 
bring  the  level  exactly  to  the  line,  and  beat  all  smooth 
and  firm,  so  that  the  earth  may  stand  cutting.  With 
a  trowel,  cut  by  the  line  to  the  depth  of  three  inches, 
puUine  the  earth  towards  the  walk,  and  lay  the  green 
tops  of  the  plants  to  the  line,  setting  tiivlr  Ootids  above 
it,  not  more  than  one  inch,  and  all  touching  one  another. 
The  roots  will  vary  a  little  in  depth,  but  let  a  few  plants 
be  held  exact  at  the  top  with  one  h.  nd,  whilst  the 
earth  is  applied  to  the  unequal  roots  wi^*^  the  other. 
The  reverse  rule  of  evenness,  providing  for  the  roots 
and  not  the  tops,  is  frequently  adopted ;  hence  the 
straggling  appearance  that  ensues — some  leaning  out, 
and  others  in;  some  set  like  a  tree,  having  a  stem  from 
which  branches  proceed,  and  others  having  branches 
sunk  up  to  the  middle.  Box  may  be  planted  in  Sep- 
tember, October,  or  November;  in  February,  March, 
or  April.  To  wet  clay,  brought  up  by  new  trenching, 
coal -ashes  may  be  added;  and  to  avoid  rotting  br  mois- 
ture without  grow  th,  the  plants  may  be  set  in  May. 

For  other  edging,  sea-pink  is  very  good,  but  it  soon 
gets  deformed  witli  blanks,  unless  token  up  and  re- 
planted: whereas  box,  annually  clipped  in  autumn, 
will  servo  for  the  half  of  a  lifetime.  London-pride 
admits  of  paring,  and  will  laet  for  five  years ;  coarse 
polyanthus  or  pnmrose  does  well  beneath  trees.  Should 
the  root  of  an  old  tree  come  in  the  way,  it  is  easy  to 
keep  up  the  green  line  by  planting  periwinkle,  which 
needs  little  soil,  or  ivy  at  some  distance,  and  leading 
the  runners  past  the  tree,  where  they  will  take  root  all 
the  way,  and  being  clipped,  make  a  handsome  appear- 
ance. The  propensity  of  ivy  to  run  up  the  tree  is  easily 
counteracted ;  but  should  it  be  indulged,  few  things 
are  more  beautiful,  and  the  tree  is  tnere  rather  for 
ornament  than  for  tho  value  of  its  timber.  Double- 
daisy  and  cowslips  may  be  used,  and  may  be  kept  any 
length  of  time  by  occasional  lifting  and  parting  of  the 
roots.  Hepatica,  blue  and  red  mingled,  make  a  beau- 
tiful edging,  and  will  last  an  age :  but  the  most  bril- 
liant of  all  is  dwarf  gentian;  it  lasts  long,  but  must 
have  half  a  foot  in  breadth,  to  secure  plenty  of  its 
bright  sky-blue  flowers.  The  pansy  or  tricoloured 
violet  is  also  fine,  but  must  be  replanted  every  year. 
For  any  place  where  the  walk  gets  amongst  high 
shrubs  or  trees,  or  where  a  sloping  bank  is  of  difficult 
keeping,  there  is  nothing  so  fit  for  a  low  hed^e  as 
butcher's-broom  ;  it  suflers  no  injury  by  drop  or  shade, 
and  grows  immovably  strong ;  and  not  agrieein^  with 
the  shears,  it  is  in  such  a  place  more  suitable  m  the 
natural  sluggishness  of  its  growth.' 

PLANTS  FC»  THE  QBEENHOUSE,  &C. 

These  are  of  various  kinds,  both  herbaceous  and 
shrubby,  and  require  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding only  because  they  are  exotics,  too  delicate  for 
open-air  exposure  in  all  weathers,  and  require  to  be 
kept  in  a  temperature  above  the  freezing-point.  This 
is  done  by  placing  them  in  a  conservatory  or  green- 
house, which  is  a  light  fabric,  covered  with  glazed 
frames,  and,  if  necessary,  heated  b  slight  degree  in 
winter  by  means  of  flues  or  pipes  of  hot  water.  The 
most  approved  situation  of  a  greenhouse  is  against  a 
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ilced,  few  thin^ 


mil  with  u  Mu'ihern  ezpoiure ;  and,  if  pouible,  placed 
in  connecti«iu  with  a  range  of  r.rtificial  vineries  or  hot- 
houMi.  In  many  instances  a  conservatory  is  connected 
in  a  venr  afp-eeable  way  with  the  parlour  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  by  which  its  beauties  are  enjoyed  without  the 
trouble  of  going  out  in  bad  weather  or  during  the  in- 
clemency of  winter.  All  the  plants  are  in  pots ;  and 
whenever  it  can  be  done  without  risk  of  injunr,  the 
frames  are  opened,  and  free  exposure  permitted.  At 
the  country  seats  of  various  Lnelish  noblemen  con- 
servatories are  formed  on  a  magniticent  scale,  so  as  to 
allow  the  free  growth  of  even  tall  trees,  such  as  the 
palm  and  other  lar^e  tropical  plants. 

The  most  beautiiul  greenhouse  flowers  usually  culti- 
vated are  camellias,  geraniums,  fuchsias,  orchids,  and 
those  of  the  cactus  tribes,  to  which  has  lately  been 
added  the  A  galea  Intlica,  The  camellia,  or  Camellia 
Japonica,  is  a  woody  shrub,  yielding  splendid  rose-like 
flowers,  of  colours  varyi'ie  from  white  to  red.  The 
geranium  is  a  well-knr  >rn  herbaceous  exotic,  with  clus- 
tering bunches  of  f.owers  of  different  colours.  The 
fuchsia,  introduced  from  Chili,  is  a  handsome  shrub, 
of  different  varieties,  yielding  exceedingly  beautiful 
flowers,  of  a  bright  crimson  hue ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  flowers  depend  from  the  branches,  like 
drops  of  ladies'  earrings,  has  a  singularly  graceful 
effect.  The  cacti  are  an  interesting  kind  of  exotics,  dis- 
tinguishable by  their  thick  and  substantial  leaves  or 
fronds,  on  which  usually  grow  small  and  sharp  prickles; 
the  flowers  are  splendid.  Besides  these,  we  may  enu- 
merate, either  for  their  great  beautv  of  blossom  or 
fragrant  odours,  the  neriuui,  jasmmum,  gardenia, 
daphn^,  heliotropium,  acacia,  mimosa,  eucalyptus, 
diosma,  gnidia,  xeranthemum,  bignonia,  passiflora, 
amaryliis,  gladiolus,  and  calceolarias;  the  latter  very 
beautiful,  and  suitable  for  open  air  in  summer. 

An  airy  parlour  or  drawing-room,  with  windows 
facing  the  sun,  may  be  considered  a  domestic  green- 
house; and  these  apartments,  as  is  well  known,  may 
be  furnished  with  flowering  plants,  which  will  bloom 
and  thrive  if  certain  precautions  be  adopted.  Flowers 
of  nearly  every  kind  may  be  thus  treated,  and  made 
to  form  au  elegant  ornament,  and  means  of  delightful 
recreation  in  a  dwelling-house.  According  to  their 
nature  and  size,  they  are  planted  in  earthenware  pots, 
or  small  wooden  tubs  or  boxes,  filled  up  with  the  ap- 
propriate mould,  which  requires  occasional  renewal,  at 
least  in  part,  with  the  removal  at  the  same  time  of  the 
outer  rootlets.  Bulbous  plants  will  grow  and  blossom 
in  glasses  filled  with  water;  but  the  plants  are  neces- 
sarily weakened  by  the  process.  The  glasses  should  be 
dark-coloured,  for  roots  are  injured  by  light. 

On  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  flowers  in  win- 
dows we  find  the  following  useful  observations  in  the 
•  Gardeners'  Chronicle : ' — "■  The  three  principal  thuigs 
requiring  consideration  are  air,  light,  and  moisture. 
Plants  kept  in  windows  naturally  extend  their  branches 
and  leaves  to  the  light,  and  they  thereby  become  one- 
sided; and  it  is  wrong  to  endeavour  to  make  them 
otherwise  by  frequently  turning  them,  as  the  plants 
will  as  constantly  turn  their  growth  to  follow  the  light, 
which  not  only  weakens  them,  but  spoils  their  appear- 
ance. As  for  plants  receiving  no  perpendicular  light, 
it  is  more  natural  to  spread  them  out,  forming  one 
good  face  or  tier  of  healthy  foliage  to  the  window;  for 
well-balanced  heads  under  such  circumstances  are  al- 
most out  of  the  question.  Place  them  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible;  of  course  windows  having  a  south  aspect 
possess  the  greatest  advantage. 

Judicious  watering  of  plants  in  rooms  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  feature  in  their  management ;  and  it  is 
unfortunately  in  most  cases  ill  understood,  bein|  too 
often  given  mechanically,  as  it  were  at  stated  times, 
whether  required  by  the  plants  or  not;  and  by  a  too 
eager  desire  for  their  welfare,  they  are  frequently  sur- 
feited to  death  with  water,  which  is  justly  termed  "  kill- 
ing by  kindness,"  and  is  practised  with  success,  espe- 
cially by  ladies,  from  a  false  apprehension  of  their 
wants.   In  summer,  thia  cannot  be  easily  accomplished, 


unless  the  plants  are  allowed  to  stand  in  Muc«n  00&* 
stantly  filled  with  water,  which,  by  overloadine  them 
with  juices,  will  soon  engender  sickly  soft  ffrowtns,  un- 
suited  for  the  production  of  flowers  or  healthy  foliage. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  srowth  of  annuals  in 
pots  duruig  summur :  they,  if  well  drained,  may  stand 
in  feeders ;  but  these,  whenever  used,  should  btf  half- 
filled  with  fine  gravel  or  sand,  which  may  be  kept  in 
any  state  of  moisture.     The  best  and  only  general  rules 
that  can  be  adopted  are — in  winter,  keep  plants  not  then 
growing  fast  rather  ^ly ;  in  spring,  increase  the  quan- 
tity with  their  activity  and  the  sun's  power,  keeping 
them  in  a  medium  state  of  moisture;  in  lummer,  water 
daily;  and  in  autumn,  decrease  with  the  length  of  day 
and' the  returning  torpidity  of  the  plants,  until  the  dry 
state  of  winter  is  again  reached.    All  this  resolves  in 
the  following  : — Plants,  when  growing  fast,  may  have 
free  supplies  uf  water,  which  must  be  lessened  as  their 
growth  approaches  maturity,  and  cease,  or  nearly  so, 
when  that  IS  attained,  until  the  return  of  their  growing 
season.    As  regards  air,  similar  rules  to  those  given 
for  watering  may  be  followed ;   and   indeed  they  are 
analogous.    In  winter,  when  the  plants  are  not  grow- 
ing, large  supplies  of  air  o-re  not  so  important,  enough 
being  usually  given  by  the  room  door.    As  spring  ad- 
vances, increase  the  quantity,  carefully  gun., ding  against 
the  cold  of  mornings  and  evenings,  or  cutting  winds  ; 
and  if  the  plants  arc  placed  out  in  the  middle  of  fine 
days,  take  care  to  bring  them  in  before  the  chill  of  even- 
ing comes  on.    After  the  first  or  second  week  in  May, 
they  may  be  set  outside  for  the  summer ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  September,  or  as  soon  as  heavy  cold  rains 
occur,  they  should  be  placed  again  in  their  quarters  for 
the  winter,  setting  them  out  of  doors  when  fine,  or 
supplying  them  with  nlenty  of  air  by  the  window,  until 
the  cold  weather  and  decrease  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
bring  them  to  a  state  of  comparative  rest.    It  should 
be  remembered  in  spring  and  autumn  that  the  plants 
must  not  go  out  to-day  because  'hey  were  placed  out 
yesterday,  but  the  weather  alone  must  detennine :  sud- 
den changes  must  at  all  times  be  avoided.    The  leaves 
of  plants  act  as  lungs,  by  which  they  breathe ;  if  they 
become  dirty,  their  respiration  is  impeded ;  therefore 
an  occasional  careful  sponging  will  be  useful  to  them. 
In  spring  and  summer  allow  them  the  full  benefit  of 
genial  showers,  which  will  do  them  more  good  than  any 
artificial  watering.    Never  use  spring  water  if  soft  or 
rain  water  can  be  had ;  and  always  let  it  be  about  the 
same  temperature  as  the  air  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing.     It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  mention 
the  removal  of  decaying  leaves  and  flowers ;  the  last 
are  exhausting  as  well  as  unsightly. 

One  principal  potting  is  usually  required,  and  after- 
wards as  often  as  the  plants  may  fill  their  pots  with 
roots,  or  seem  to  re(]^uire  it.  The  most  important  thing 
is  good  soil,  which,  if  composed  of  three  parts  loam  of 
a  fibrous  open  texture,  with  a  fourth  dung,  most  plants 
will  thrive  in,  using  plenty  of  drainage  to  allow  water 
to  pass  off  readily.  Never  suffer  the  surface-soil  in 
the  pots  to  become  hard  or  moss-grown,  but  let  it  be 
loosened  occasionally  with  a  piece  of  stick. 

Succulents  are  well  suited  for  growing  in  rooms,  as 
they  are  not  so  impatient  of  either  air  or  water  as  most 
other  plants;  and  the  abundance  of  their  beautiful 
flowers  renders  them  objects  of  interest.  Cactus  spe- 
ciosuB,  Jenkinsonii,  flagelliformis  and  speciosissimus, 
mesembryanthemums,  and  flowering  aloes,  deserve 
especial  notice.' 

To  the  foregoing  is  added  the  following  list  of 
flowers  for  pots,  with  the  period  of  their  blossoming: — 
*  Spring, — Snowdrops,  Russian  violets,  early  tulips, 
crocus,  narcissus,  hyacinths,  heart's-ease,  mignionette, 
mimuiuB,  moschatus,  ranunculus,  anemone,  myrtle. 
Summer. — Pelargoniums,  mignionette,  ten-week  stocks, 
China  roses,  double  wallflowers,  pinks,  carnations, 
v;actus,  aloes;  annuals,  as  nemophila,  schizanthus,  col- 
linsia,  &c. ;  myrtle,  heliotrope.  Autumn. — Pelargo- 
niums, lobelias,  campanulas,  salvias,  hydrangea,  ver- 
bena, fuchsiaS)  petunias,  calceolarias,  myrtles,  helio* 
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trope.  Wir>Ur.—Cbryi$nihtm\im§,  pelargoniumi,  helio> 
trope,  ir.yrtl«ff  fUcMiM,  «loe«,  cMtui.'  We  mention 
the  preceding  as  euited  for  open  pots ;  but  there  are 
many  others  of  long  and  well-ostablished  repute  to  l>e 
had  ftom  ordinary  greenhouses,  or  even  in  sUps  from 
private  cultivators. 

All  that  is  necessary  for  successful  in-door  culture 
is  attention  to  the  general  directions  previously  given. 
If  plants  have  sufficient  air,  light,  warmth,  and  mpis- 
ture,  and  be  potted  in  proper  soil,  nothing  else  is 
needed,  save  a  little  care  m  keeping  theni  clean,  occa- 
sionally stirring  the  upper  portion  of  the  toil,  turning 
them  regularly  to  the  light,  loping  off  old  wood, 
pruning'  unseemly  shoots,  and  removing  decayed  leaves. 
It  may  sometimes  happen,  notwithstanding  all  ordi- 
nary care,  that  a  few,  sucli  as  the  pelargoniums,  may 
be  infested  with  small  green  insects,  or  may  othenvise 
take  disease  and  languish.  The  former  are  generally 
destroyed  by  a  sprinkling  of  powdered  lime,  the  fumes 
of  tobacco  or  sulphur,  or  even,  where  the  nature  of  the 
plant  will  admit,  bv  a  thorough  drenching  with  pure 
water.  Disease  is  almost  always  the  result  of  inatten- 
tion, of  too  much  or  too  little  water,  of  confined  pots, 
or  of  forcing  into  unnatural  growth,  and  can  only  be 
remedied  by  recurring  to  proper  treatment ;  such  as 
removal  into  larger  pots,  a  sujpply  of  new  soil,  cutting 
aiiunder  and  replanting  matted  roots,  or  by  giving 
small  doses  of  active  manures,  as  nitrate  of  soda, 
ammoniocal  water,  li(^uid  guano,  and  the  like.  When 
slugs  or  other  vermin  u:f<>«t.  the  soil  in  which  plants  are 
grown,  tho  above  manures  will  in  general  kill  them ; 
if  not,  a  drenching  with  lime-water — allowins  it  to  pass 
off  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  box — 
is  sure  to  prove  effectual,  the  same  time  that  it  is  likely 
to  add  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants. 

Another  dii-ection  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  never 
transfer  a  plant  from  one  situation  to  another  of  a 
widely  different  character  without  some  pr>jviuus  pre- 
paration. Vegetables  no  doubt  possess  wonderful  powers 
of  accommodation,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  this  prin- 
ciple; and  a  plant  reared  in  the  hothouse  will  no  more 
endure  tho  exposure  of  an  open  pot,  than  the  animals 
of  India  could  live  and  propagate  in  Iceland.  Thus 
many  of  our  rarest  exotics  are  permanently  injured  by 
sudden  removal  from  the  stove  to  the  open  stand,  or 
from  the  open  air  and  conservatory  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Plants  intended  for  transferences  of  this  kind 
should  cither  be  taken  at  the  period  of  their  re  '^ose,  or 
immediately  before  their  breaking  into  blossom,  if  tiicir 
flowers  be  the  object  in  view.  For  example,  is  it  wished 
to  bring  some  shon^  orchid  from  the  stove  to  the 
drawing-room,  it  ought  to  be  kept  as  dry  as  its  actual 
wants  will  permit  some  time  prev'cis  to  its  ilowcring, 
and  to  be  removed  to  its  j'-stin.  yiou  as  soon  as  the 
first  flowers  moke  their  appearance.  On  'he  other 
hand,  it  should  not  be  returned  to  its  original  desti- 
nation till  the  flo*vers  have  withered,  and  even  then 
not  till  the  soil  has  become  pretty  dry.  ■ 

Pots  and  SUinds. 

Since  the  main  object  of  domestic  floriculture  is  to 
improve  the  tiiste  for  what  is  lovely  and  ornamental,  it 
should  be  tho  aim  of  all  growers  who  can  afford  the 
outlay  t'  :  ocure  pots  of  as  handsome  shajtes  as  pot; 
sible.  'iiic  common  earthenware  pot  is  often  ver^ 
clumsily  made,  though  not  of  itsclt  an  inelegant  ob- 
ject ;  but  others  may  bo  constructed  with  ornamental 
mouldings  in  relief,  or  in  the  form  of  vases,  urns,  and 
the  like,  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  grace  of  a 
flower-stand.  Pots  may  also  bo  constructed  of  stone, 
of  poliRhed  slaie,  as  recently  manuf.ictured  by  Mr 
Deck  of  London,  of  cast-iron,  wood,  and  the  like,  and 
ii  highly  elegant  fashions,  either  to  be  set  on  plain 
shelving  or  on  ornamental  stands,  Klegance,  how- 
ever, does  not  consist  in  exuberance  of  .ontament;  the 
plbiner  often  the  better ;  and  correct  taste  will  avoid 
all  grotesque  and  fantastic  shapes— such  as  representa- 
tions of  plants  and  animals  in  postures  and  situa- 
tions in  which  they  oxo  never  to  be  found  iu  nature. 
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There  is  an  endless  variety  of  pots ;  some  intended  to 
aiTird  better  drainage  than  the  common  sort ;  others 
by  being  double — that  is,  a  pot  within  a  pot,  and  the 
space  between  filled  with  water — to  afford  a  mure 
equable  supply  of  moicture ;  and  many  whosp  main 
object  is  display  and  ornament.  Whatever  be  their 
form,  the  amateur  should  remember  tha«  gardeners  do 
not  speak  of  flower-pots  as  large,  middling,  small,  or 
very  small,  but  distinguish  them  by  numbers,  thus: — 
The  smallest  ones  are  called  thimble$ ;  tho  next  tixtitt, 
which  are  3;^  inches  deep,  and  3^  inches  wide  at  top; 
forty-eighlt  are  4^  inches  deep,  and  4^  inches  wide  at 
top;  Ihirty-twot  are  5^  inches  deep,  and  tA  inches  wide 
at  top;  tu)enty-fouri,ii\  inches  deep, and  q\  innhoswide 
at  to]) ;  tixteeni  are  8  inches  deeOr  "nd  ,*  inches  wide 
at  top;  Iwelvta  are  8^  inches  Ueep,  and  8|  inches  wide 
at  top  ;  eighli  are  9  inches  deep,  and  i)  inches  wid?  at 
top;  tires  Me  10  inches  deep,  and  10  inches  wide  at 
top ;  four),  1 1  inches  deep,  and  1 1  inches  wide  at  top ; 
twos,  12  inches  deep,  and  12  inches  wide  at  top — all 
inside  measure.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  these  dimensions  vary  more  or  less  in  the  fonna- 
tion  of  what  arc  called /u<»  and  upright);  the  former 
are  of  greater  diameter  than  depth  ;  the  latter  of 
greater  depth  than  diameter ;  but  all  are  made  to 
contain  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  soil. 

Stands  are  commonly  made  of 
wood  or  cast-iron ;  but  we  have 
also  seen  very  cheap  and  pretty 
ones  constructed  of  a  wooden 
upright,  with  suspension  arms  of 
stout  iron  wire.  Wooden  ones, 
with  plain  (shelving,  of  circular, 
or  semicircular,  or  quadrantal 
forms,  make  very  handsomo 
stands  for  recesses  and  comers;' 
those  on  single  uprights,  with ' 
branches  for  the  support  of  the 
pots,  are  usually  constructed  of 
iron  wire,  or  of  cast-iron  bronzed 
or  painted,  and  are  best  adapted 
for  central  situations  in  lobbies 
and  drawing-rooms.  It  luny  not, 
however,  be  in  the  power  of 
some  to  procu.o  flower-stands  of 
either  description ;  and  for  such, 
one  board  placed  in  the  window- 
receas,  so  as  to  bring  merely  the 
top  of  the  first  row  of  pots  within 
influence  of  the  light,  and  a 
second  level  with  the  top  of  the 
first  pane,  will  make  no  inelegant 
display;  the  effect  of  which  will 
be  heightened  by  suspending 
some  light  pots  from  the  lintel  above. 

Of  pantt  for  suspention,  a  great  variety  can  always 
be  easily  obtained,  and  as  easily  nurtured.  Some 
require  to  be  grown  in  pots,  and  watered;  but  many 
will  send  down  their  graceful  pendants  and  blossoms 
for  years  with  no  other  supply  of  moisture  than  what 
they  absorb  from  the  atmosphere.  Indeed,  a  number 
can  be  grown  without  the  aid  of  soil;  a  wet  rag,  a  ball 
of  moss,  or  of  fresh  tarj  being  the  only  protection  their 
roots  seem  to  demand.  I'endant  plants  form  very 
landsome  appendages  to  a  dwelling  apartment,  and 
110  amateur  should  be  without  a  variety  to  ^racc  his 
collection.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned,  iS  worthy 
of  adoption,  saxifraga  uanuentosa,  linaria  cymbalaria, 
fuchsias  radicans  and  decumbens,  Russelia  juncea, 
iantana  selloviana,  the  epiphyllous  sorts  of  cacti,  ferns, 
lycopodiums,  &c.;  and  with  a  little  management,  the 
prostrate  verbenas,  lobelias,  and  mimuluses,  the  truiling 
meseinbryanthemums,  with  campanula  rupestris,  fragi- 
lis,  hirsuta,  and  a  multitude  of  plants  which  resemble 
them  in  their  habits.  Even  some  annuals,  flowered  in 
early  spring,  as  nemophila  atomaria  and  insignis,  nolana 
atriplicifoha,  &c,  ca-ute  a  good  display  when  suspended 
in  pots;  and  many  of  the  tender  creepers  hereafter  men- 
tioned (p>  541)  may  be  trained  pendant  as  well  as  erect. 
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tTaid't  CoMi. 

It  may  happen,  from  the  vitiation  of  the  air  :^ 
town*,  and  in  dwelling  apartments,  or  from  other  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  is  impassible  to  grow  the  plants  wo 
most  wish  in  open  pots.  To  remedy  this,  a  ])iau  was 
some  years  ago  devised  by  Mr  Ward,  a  surgeon  in 
London, _  of  keeping  the  plants  under  close  dazed 
frames,  in  wh>ch  situation  they  grow  and  flourish  in 
])erfect!on.  i'hese  frames  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Ward's  Cases,  and  may  be  seen  in  almost 
every  large  town,  constructed  of  every  shape  and  size, 
according  to  the  taste  or  means  of  the  grower.  By  aid 
of  those,  any  one,  whether  inhabiting  the  most  humble 
or  the  most  splendid  dwelling,  provided  it  bo  freely 
exposed  to  the  sun's  light,  has  it  in  his  power  to  cul- 
tivate a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants,  at  an  ex- 
pense so  trifling,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  most 
moderate  circumstances.  One  of  these  cases,  of  a 
very  complete  structure,  is  rep;  -sented,  with  its  col- 
lection ot  plants,  in  the  following  figure.  Un  the 
stand  or  table  is  a  strong  box,  lined  with  zinc  or 
lead,  and  filled  with  well-moistened  loamy  soil,  under- 
laid by  a  thin  subsoil  of  tui'fy  loam,  and  this  resting 
on  a  porous  stratum  of  gravel,  or  broken  earthenware. 

This  composition 
is  meant  to  repre- 
sent a  natural  fer- 
tile sail,  which  it 
does  to  perfection, 
the  water  lodging 
among  the  gravel 
till  the  wants  of 
the  plant  in  the 
superior  mould  re- 
qu?re  it.  Over  this 
box  is  placed  a 
close -fittmg  gloss 
cover,  which  com- 
pletes the  appara- 
tus. The  lighter 
and  thinner  the 
glass  frame,  aitd  tho  finer  the  glass,  the  better  are 
the  piants  exposed  to  view,  and  the  more  readily 
to  receitc  the  sun's  light.  This  plot  of  soil,  with 
its  glazed  ti^auework  of  air  above  it,  forms  a  little 
world  of  ittrlf,  in  which  the  plants  grow  and  flourish. 
When  the  moisture  of  the  soil  within  is  vaporised 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  collects  on  the  inside  >-■ 
tho  glass,  and  trickles  down  again,  so  that  the  plants 
are  never  subjected  to  irregular  or  capricious  watering, 
while  their  own  respiration  and  decomposition  of  water 
olFord  them  nearly  all  the  atmosphere  they  require. 
The  case,  however,  is  not  absolutely  air-tight;  if  it  pre- 
serves a  certain  regular  amount  of  moisture,  warmth, 
and  air,  the  while  it  excludes  duet,  soot,  smoke,  and 
other  noxious  fumes,  it  does  all  that  is  required.  It 
must  be  evident  that  a  Ward's  case  may  be  of  any  size 
or  shape.  It  may  be  made  like  a  lantern  or  bell-glass, 
to  cover  a  single  plant,  or  large  enough  to  become  a 
domestic  conservatory. 

Cases  of  the  kind  described  may  be  used  either  for 
in-door  or  open  culture;  and  answer  as  well  for  a  little 
front  plot,  or  back-court,  as  for  a  drawing-room.  They 
can  bo  also  conveniently  put  up  in  balconies,  or  even 
over  the  entire  window,  so  that  the  panes  may  serve  fur 
one  sido  of  the  conservatory.  Many  such  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  our  large  towns,  even  in  the  smokiest  and  least 
inviting  quarters.  This  sort  of  double  window,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  is  admirably  adapted  for  tali  plants  and 
flowery  shrubs,  or  for  suspending  pots,  and  is  altogether 
a  very  pretty  annexation  to  a  dwelling.  Lofty  and 
partially  close  cases  of  this  sort  are  fitted  for  almost 
every  species  of  greenhouse  plant ;  but  the  moistened 
and  shaded  atmosphere  of  u  small  and  closely-fitted 
cose  is  destructive  to  flowering  exogens.  Plants  of  a 
succulent  nature,  and  especially  those  having  fleshy 
leaves,  like  the  cactus  and  aloe,  and  all  natives  of 
damp  and  shady  situatioaa,  grow  and  bloom  in  them  to 


perfection.  Among  these  t  re  many  lovely  and  rare 
plants,  which  will  amply  rtpay  the  attention  of  the 
cce-grower,  such  as  the  melo<  actus,  manimillaria,  erhi- 
nocactus,  opuntia,  epiphyllum,  rhipsalis,  and  other 
varieties  of  cactaceous  and  epiphyllous  genera;  the 
aloe,  cycas,  agav<,  ceroi-.s,  side-saddle  floTer,  Venus'i 
fly-traii,  sun-dew,  nepenthes,  lycopodium,  &c.— all  re- 
markable either  for  the  beauty  or  peculiarity  of  their 
habitii  and  structures. 

'  llare  exotica  need  not,  ho',Tiver,  be  sought  after. 
'The  plants  to  furnish  it,'  savs  Mr  Ward,  'can  bo 
procured  abundantly  in  the  woous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  Of  theko  I  will  mention  a  fow.  Tho  com- 
mon ivy  grows  most  beautifully,  and  can  be  trained 
over  any  j)art  of  the  ca8o,  agreeably  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  owner.  The  primroses,  in  early  spring,  will  abun- 
dantly repay  the  labour  of  fetching  them,  continuing 
for  seven  or  eight  weeks  in  succession  to  flower  as 
sweetly  as  in  their  nat'  woods.  So  likewise  docs  the 
wood-soirel,  the  anemone,  the  honeysuckle,  and  a  host 
of  other  plants,  independently  of  numerous  species  of 
mosses  and  of  ferns.  Some  of  these  latter  are  more 
valuable  than  others,  in  consequence  of  the  longer 
duration  of  their  fronds,  such  as  LaMrcta  dilatata,  and 
its  numerous  varieties.  There  are  likewise  many  cul- 
tivated plants  procurable  at  little  or  no  cost,  which 
grow  without  the  slightest  trouble,  such  as  tho  Lpco- 
podium  denticulatum,  the  common  musk-plant,  myrtles, 
jasmines,  &k.  All  the  vacant  spaces  in  the  case  may 
bo  employed  in  raising  small  salads,  radishes,  &c. ; 
and  I  think  that  a  man  would  be  a  bad  manager  who 
could  not,  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  pay  for  his 
case  out  of  its  proceeds.  These  remarks  apply  chiefly 
to  situations  where  there  is  but  little  solar  light. 
Where  there  is  more  sun,  a  greater  number  and  variety 
of  flowering  plants  will  be  found  to  thrive,  such  as 
several  kinds  of  ruses,  passion-flowers,  geraniums,  &c. 
with  numerous  beautiful  annuals — namely,  Ipomcea 
coccinea,  the  species  of  Nemophila,  ConvolmUiu,  and  a 
host  of  others ;  the  vegetation,  in  fivct,  can  be  diver- 
sified in  an  endless  degree,  not  only  in  proportion  to 
the  different  degrees  of  light  and  heat,  but  likewise  by 
varying  the  quantity  of  moisture;  thus,  with  precisely 
the  same  aspect,  ferns  and  bog  plants  might  be  grown 
in  one  case,  and  aloes,  cactuses,  mesembryanthemums, 
and  other  succulent  plants  in  another.' 

Case-grown  plants,  after  the  first  preparation,  require 
little  or  no  care;  the  case  need  only  be  opened  for  the 
removal  of  dead  leaves,  or  ibr  a  little  trimming  when 
required.  Plants  in  open  flower-pots  are  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  change  of  climate,  and  require  con- 
stant watering ;  but  the  plants  in  these  cases  seem  to 
be  independent  of  any  change  of  temperature  in  the 
air,  and  water  themselves.  The  moisture  rises  by 
the  sun's  influence  from  the  moistened  earth,  cherishes 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  in  its  al'rial  condition,  and 
during  the  cool  of  night  falls  to  the  earth  again  liko 
rain  or  dew.  In  this  manner  there  is  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  rising  and  falling  of  moisture,  in  imitation 
of  the  great  processes  of  nature  daily  going  on  in  tho 
fields  around  us.  The  plant-ca«e  is  a  little  world  in 
itself,  in  which  vegetation  is  supported  solely  by  tho 
resources  originally  communicated  to  it.   - 


Walls  and  Trellises. 

Where  it  is  objectionable  to  fasten  climbJng-plants 
to  walls,  a  light  trellis- work  of  wood  or  iron  wire  may 
be  employed;  permanently  fixed  where  ;  the .  climbers 
f,re  perennial,  but  movable  where  they  are  grown  merely 
lor  summer,  purposes.  -  By  being  removed  in  autumn, 
and  kept  dry,  a  wooden  trellis,  originally  of  small,  cost, 
will  last  for  a  long  number  of  years;  the  while  that  its 
removal,  along  with  the  withered  branches  of  the  plant, 
is  a  positive  improvement  to  the  appearance  of  the 
dwelling.  Nettings  of  struig  or  wire  make  very  con- 
venient leaders  when  other  material,  cannot  be  had; 
and  these  may  be  woven  along  the  outside  of  doors  and 
windows,  where  other  frameworks  might  not.  be  per- 
mitted,   lu  treUising,  the  lines  should  be  easy  and 
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vraoefUI,  iu  ordar  to  ^ro  Kope  to  the  ttce  and  nmbllng 
Eabiti  of  thti  diraben. 

Among  th6  kardy  iiMoicf  •da|)te(I  for  thif  purpow, 
tliere  are  the  huuoviiickle,  the  ivy,  many  Tarteties  of 
the  rose,  the  jasmine,  the  »mall  white  ol(imati»,  tho 
pyru*  Japonica,  luthyruii,  chlniouauthtm,  oyjouia,  loni- 
cora,  or  eren  the  humble  hop,  whtire  an  oooily-nurtured 
and  quiok-ii^owing  clinibor  ia  wniited.  l''or  suinmer 
purpoMi  m«i'aly,  «•  iieloction  from  iho  following  setiera 
iray  be  made,  doici'intive  panitMilars  heiag  easily  ol^ 
talued  in  any  catalogue: — Civmpanula  pyrnraidalis; 
cobma,  tereraf  <ii>«cieii;  oonvolvulus  mpecioiiin;  lathynm, 
Mvoral;  loasia  latoritia;  lophospermum,  several ;  ina- 
nettia  cordifolia;  roatiraiidya  ilarclayana;  pentsteman 
argutus;  rhodochiton  volubile ;  Thunborj(ia,  several; 
(ropaEalum,  suroral;  pawiiflora  cocrulca;  Twcodia  cocru- 
lea.  Two  piautG  appear  iu  Ihu  ubovo  list,  whii^h,  though 
they  cannot  be  callod  climberB,  make  a  handsome  dis- 
play ivhon  fastened  to  a  trellis  or  it  wall;  these  are 
campanula  pyramidalii,  nnd  pcntstemon  arbutus. 

It  hns  been  often  remarked  that,  of  all  tiowerinu 
plants,  climbers  present  the  most  graceful  forms  which 
can  be  contemplated  under  the  open  sky ;  but  ti'ua  as 
this  may  bo,  the  tender  TUfietics  are  not  tlio  less  grace- 
ful when  cuiiivated  in  tho  greenhoucu  or  drawiu^-rooni. 
Orown  in  pots,  and  sustained  by  appropriate  frauio- 
tvorks,  they  can  be  trained  to  almost  any  shape,  h«  it 
urn,  vase,  obt'lisk,  or  pilliir  -n  screen  of  living  network, 
or  a  fairy  arbour.  Trellises  atHxcd  to  the  outside  of 
pots  con  be  had  of  a  thousand  designs ;  and  where 
purchase  is  objoctiunablo,  they  may  be  constructed  of 
wicker,  slender  painted  rodd,  curd,  or  varnished  cupper 
trire,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pliable  and  durable  of 
juateriais.  By  tho  adoption  of  this  plan,  with  frequent 
prunings  in  particular'  cases,  climbers  may  be  made  to 
clothe  a  trellis  not  more  than  four  feet  high,  and  so  re- 
quiring no  larger  space  than  a  small  shrub;  flowering 
more  profusely  when  of  three  or  four  years'  standing 
than  if  they  had  been  three  times  that  age,  and  hod 
covered  a  sixfold  greater  surface  over  an  arbour  or 
veranda.  Indeed,  climbers  are  not  of  difficult  culture; 
for  wo  have  seen  a  cottager's  window  shaded  within  by 
a  Bcreenwork  of  leaves  and  blof^soms,  more  effec(ualiy 
than  it  could  have  Ixuen  by  the  costliest  Venetians. 

Rock -Work  hnd  Aquailumti. 

If  space  and  means  permit,  a  flower  garden  may  be 
much  improved  by  introducing  a  piece  of  artificial  rock- 
work,  and  a  small  pond ;  because,  in  couuection  with 
these,  certain  highly  interesting  plants  may  be  reared 
or  kept,  which  would  not  answer  iu  a  plain  enrf.hy  soil 
cr  surface.  In  ordr^r  to  increase  the  effect,  the  pond 
should  be  at  the  buj>e  of  the  rock-work,  and  receive 
from  it  the  trickling  of  water  which  has  boon  conveyed 
to  tho  summit  in  pipes.  Let  the  rock-work  possess  a 
natural  appearance,  with  rugged  sides,  and  perhapi^  be 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  Rocks  of  the  some  kiiid  and 
colour  should  be  placed  together;  if  intermixed,  they 
seldom  wear  a  natural  appearance.  A  dark  cave,  pene- 
trating into  the  thickest  part  of  the  erection,  is  not  very 
difficult  to  construct ;  and  when  encircled  with  ivy,  and 
iuhabitnd  by  a  pair  of  horned  owls,  which  may  be  easily 
procured,  it  will  form  a  most  interesting  object.  Hock 
plants  of  every  description  should  be  profusely  stuck 
around,  and  in  one  short  twelvemonth  the  whole 
scene  will  exhibit  an  impress  of  antiquity  far  beyond 
aiiticipati' n.  The  undertakingj  when  completed,  will 
present  a  field  of  varied  and  interesting  study,  and 
more  than  compensate  for  all  the  attention  and  outlay 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  aauutic  and  rock  plants,  which 
formerly  were  *  far  to  neeli  md  ill  to  find,'  will  thus 
be  brought  within  the  ranp;  of  every-day  observation ; 
the  wagtail,  oxeye,  and  stonechattcr,  will  be  attracted 
to  ths  spot,  not  perhaps  bect>  use  they  are  lovera  of  the 
picturesque,  but  because  they  find  everything  here 
suited  to  their  nature ;  and  cclonies  of  tho  wild-bee 
will  soon  bo  seen  and  heard  around  the  interstices  of 
the  rocks,  and  heavily  laden  with  their  winter  store. 
A  weeping-willow  a«ljoiniug,  and  one  or  two  niountain- 
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athei,  wUl  add  materially  to  tho  beauty  of  the  Mane; 
and  if  the  spot  bo  airy,  there  might,  with  advanta^, 
bo  pUiitcl,  on  or  about  the  top  of  the  eminence,  a 
■  ariety  of  what  ia  usually  calle<i  tha  tkoltUh  IhittU. 
ihin  elegant  plant  will  not  thrive  in  low  or  damp 
situations,  and  prefers  a  bracing  to  a  warm  atix  - 
sphere ;  hence,  though  a  beautiful  object  in  bonl 
it  is  difficult  to  l>ring  to  perfection  in  lonio  situatloiix. 

Among  the  plants  suitable  for  growing  from  the 
crevices  nf  the  rucks  may  be  mentioned  vanous  heaths 
and  mosses,  the  Valeriana  dioccia  montana,  trifolium 
alpestre,  thymus  vulgaris,  epilobium  alpinum,  oam- 
]>anula  cervicaria,  alyssum  calyoinum,  and  viola  bana- 
tica.  Many  plants-  might  be  mentioned  as  suitable 
for  the  marshy  borders  of  the  pond,  as  the  acorui, 
littorella,  lychnis  flos-cuculi,  saxiiVaga  irrigata,  epi- 
lobium augustifolium,  primula  farinosa,  and  so  forth. 
We  should  recommend  tho  unprofessional  gardener, 
in  reploninhiiig  oitlior  a  rock-work  or  pond  with  appro- 
priate plants,  to  consult  a  nurseryman  skilled  in  tha 
subject ;  as  soil,  air,  climate,  moisture,  and  other  c!r> 
cumstances,  require  careful  consideration. 

OABDE.N  PLOTS  IN  TOWNS. 

Tho  attempt  to  have  a  neat  and  flourishing  garden 
or  garden  plot  in  populous  townr  is  very  often  defeated 
by  the  abundance  of  smoke  and  other  impurities  in  the 
atmosphere  ;  for,  as  repeatedly  mentioned,  pure  air  is 
essential  to  the  proper  growth  of  plants.  It  is  found, 
however,  from  exporionce,  that  certain  kinds  of  shrubs 
and  flowering  herbs  are  less  delicate  in  this  respect 
than  others ;  and  that,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  care, 
open  plots  in  towns  may  b«  made  to  yield  a  surface  of 
vegetable  bloom  and  beauty.  On  this  branch  of  flower- 
culture,  no  important  to  many  town  residents,  there 
appeared  some  time  ago  a  weli-writtoii  paper  in  *  The 
Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy,'  describing  the  expe- 
rience of  an  amateur  florist.  \Vc  take  the  liberty  of 
extracting  from  it  the  following  passages : — 

'  When  I  first  took  possession  of  my  garden  [in  town], 
1  found  it  encumbered  with  old  lilacs  and  labumurai, 
the  common  aster,  and  other  ordinary  plants.  These  I 
immediately  removed:  b^  my  west  wail  I  planted  a 
buddlea  globosa  and  a  Virginian  creeper;  and  by  my 
south  wall,  which  was  partly  covered  by  a  vine,  I 
planted  tho  jasminum  revolutum,  the  small  white  cle- 
matis, and  tho  pyrus  japonica.  The  latter  grew  luxu- 
riantly, and  bore  an  abundance  of  flowers,  which,  glow- 
inc  upon  the  light  wall,  enlivened  my  prospect  in  winter. 
I  nad  a  great  deal  of  the  south  sun  in  my  garden, 
but  none  of  his  morning  beams  reached  it,  and  there 
vm  a  comer  which  never  had  a  gleam  at  all.  In  this 
spot  1  planted  a  quantity  of  roots  of  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  and  they  floweret'  well,  although  late.  The  lau- 
rustiuus  also  grew  well  with  me;  and  I  should  strongly 
recommend  this  pretty  shrub,  together  with  the  laurel, 
instead  of  those  deciduous  shrubs  which  we  see  in  town 
gardens.  The  latter  become  very  shabby  as  they  grow 
old ;  neither  the  lilac  nor  syringa  flower  well  in  confined 
situations,  besides  this,  the  untidy  appearance  of  their 
falling'  leaves  is  a  great  annoyance.  My  jasmine  grew 
quickly,  and,  with  the  clematis,  soon  covered  as  much 
wall  as  I  could  aflx)rd  to  them;  the  great  inconvenience 
of  the  latter  plant  h,  that  it  requires  frequent  attention 
us  to  nailing  up,  and  this,  where  there  is  not  a  gardener 
always  at  hand,  is  troublesome;  as,  although  Uie  stem 
should  bo  cut  down  within  three  feet  of  the  ground 
every  autumn,  yet  the  young  shoots  soon  grow  beyond 
a  woman's  reach.  However,  it  is  worth  while  putting 
ourselves  to  a  little  trouble  for  the  sake  of  the  deli- 
cious scent  of  the  flowers  of  this  pretty  trailing  plant. 
As  regards  perennials,  I  daresay  all  who  are  fond  of 
flowers  have  endeavoured  to  nurse  the  China  rose,  and 
induce  it  to  flower  in  the  town.  I  have  grieved  over 
many  a  healthy  plant  which  refused  to  show  a  single 
bud,  and  watched  the  gradual  wasting  away  of  others, 
notwithstanding  my  unceasing  care.  The  common 
Provence  roses,  both  white  and  red,  flower  well  in  tho 
town;  but  it  ia  vain  to  attempt  the  China — it  tequiiei 
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•  rmj  pure  »lr;  and  I  do  not  know  any  flower  whOM 
colour  Turioi  lo  inuoh  with  the  quality  of  the  atmo- 
inhere,  I  am  but  tlixhtly  acquainted  witli  the  namea 
alran  by  botaniitA  to  the  numerous  varidtitni  of  roues  ; 
but  I  havu  tried  many  of  them,  and  found  the  Tuscan, 
the  rote  de  Meaux,  the  Tudor,  the  little  early  crimson, 
and  one  surpassing  them  all  in  beauty,  the  llcngal 
celestial  (I  t^liove),  flower  extremely  w«ll. 

With  regard  to  spring  flowers,  Ihe  snowdrop  I  could 
not  tolerate  in  the  city— the  smoke  robbed  it  of  all 
its  beauty;  the  crocus,  either  the  mice  or  the  sparrows 
would  not  leare  undisturbed ;  and  after  replonisliing 
the  edge  of  inv  border  several  times,  I  gave  up  the 
matter.  The  hepatica  and  gentionella  flowered  well 
with  me ;  anemones  also  I  hod  of  very  good  colours. 
Heart's-eases  pined  awav  after  the  first  year,  but  they 
were  easily  replaced,  and  they  were  too  oiiiamental  to 
be  relinquished.  Then  followed  the  whito  lily,  and  a 
variety  of  irises,  all  of  which  increased  fast,  and  flowered 
abundantly.  The  peony  I  could  never  persuade  to 
flower;  iu  the  first  place,  it  does  not  blossom  woll  until 
it  has  been  for  years  settled  in  a  garden,  and  I  believe 
its  beauty  even  then  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
purity  of  the  air.  My  bud(llea  was  every  spring 
covered  with  its  golden  bolls,  and  ^w  so  quickly  that 
I  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  with  it.  I  am  suqirised 
this  beautiful  shrub  is  not  more  common :  it  is  periectly 
hardy,  even  as  a  standard;  it  will  remove  well,  even 
when  it  has  attained  a  considerable  si/e ;  it  is  very 
easily  raised  by  layers;  and  there  is  an  air  of  grandeur 
about  it,  both  as  to  leaves  and  flowers,  that  raises  it 
ivbove  the  common  flowering  shrubs  of  our  ^'ardens. 
But  we  go  on  in  the  old-fashioned  maimer  of  |<lantuig 
our  gardens.  The  same  varieties  of  deciduous  shrubs 
are  taken,  without  considering  with  how  much  advan- 
tage the).'  places  might  bo  supplied  by  those  more  lately 
introHuced.  The  magnolia,  for  instance,  grows  quickly 
and  flowers  abundantly  in  the  city  upon  a  south  wall ; 
and  the  arbutus  is  not  ut  all  particular  with  respect  to 
situation.  Tho  bignonia  grandiflora  also  does  not  with- 
hold its  scarlet  trumpet-like  blossoms  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  steam-engine.  To  return  to  my  garden, 
the  glory  of  which  in  the  autumn  was  tho  lobelia  ful- 
gens,  I  managed  it  thus :  I  sank  in  the  ground,  up  to 
the  rim,  a  large  and  deep  seed-pan ;  this  I  filled  to 
about  three  quarters  of  its  depth  with  rich  soil,  properly 
mixed,  and  planted  my  roots.  As  soon  as  tho  shoots 
appeared,  I  supplied  them  plentifully  with  water,  and 
from  time  to  time  added  more  soil.  The  plants  grew 
luxuriantly,  furnishing  tall  and  thick  stems,  with  large 
and  highly-coloured  blossoms  ;  indeed,  the  gardener 
who  haid  assisted  me  said  that  he  had  never  seen  finer 
flowers.  The  sweet-scented  marvel  of  Peru  thrived 
well  with  me,  and  tho  tiger-flower  also.  Carnations 
and  picotees  I  tried  one  year,  but  was  so  much  disap- 
pointed in  the  result  that  I  gave  them  up,  although 
Tei7  reluctantly,  as  I  believe  carnations  do  not  require  a 
very  pure  air;  and  I  have  fancied  since  that  my  iailure 
with  them  aiose  from  some  other  cause  than  the  smoky 
atmosphei ...  Dsiilias  also,  although  they  flowered  very 
well,  I  gii/o  v''-  The  amaryllis  lutea  flowered  well 
with  me  'vhev:  ^tiu-e  established,  and  the  hemerocalios 
cerulea  <>;t'l  t'v>va  did  the  same.' 

After  ..'<:; !U!'£ming  annuals  in  general,  the  same 
writer  goei  on  to  say — *  I  own  I  am  willing  to  make 
some  exceptions  myself  in  favour  of  the  coreopsis,  and 
such  brilliant  flowers  particularly;  the  French  mari- 
gold, too,  and  the  scarlet  zinnia,  I  could  scarcely  give 
up.  The  lupinus  mutabilis  blossoms  well  in  the  town, 
but  it  is  very  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  a  caterpillar  ; 
the  easiest  method  of  preventing  which  is  to  strew  a 
little  soot  around  the  plant.  The  grub,  I  suppose,  will 
rot  rise  through  this :  I  found  it  more  eifectual  than 
tobacco,  which  I  also  tried.  The  scarlet  colutia  is  much 
eaten  by  an  insect :  I  found  the  same  method  succeed 
in  this  case.  I  had  forgotten  to  mention  that  all  bulbs 
of  the  narcissus  and  jonquil  tribe  flowered  well  with 
me:  the  primrose  and  polyanthus  gave  miserable-look- 
ing blossoms.  I  planted  the  double  pomegranate  against 


my  south  wall,  and  it  grew  well  i  I  left  the  hotiM  Ulbn 

the  plant  was  old  enough  to  flower.  I  should  notice  ono 
great  recommendation  which  American  shrubs  posses* 
to  those  who  are  likely  to  change  their  rusirlence— thejr 
may  hn  removetl  without  danger  at  almost  any  sIm, 
Mine  were  planted  in  a  border  of  oomiuon  earth,  in  a 
h»Ie  filled  up  with  peat  and  loam  fit  for  them;  and 
wliuii  Ik  rhododendron,  four  feet  in  height,  was  removed, 
it  was  found  that  the  roots  fonned  a  complete  ball, 
none  of  the  fibres  having  penetrated  beyond  the  soil 
which  was  proper  for  them.  The  common  and  Portugal 
laurel  may  be  removed  when  very  large :  I  have  my* 
self  seen  one  of  the  latter,  which  three  men  and  a  boy 
could  with  difiiculty  liil,  transplanted  with  success.  Of 
course  it  was  carefully  tended  as  to  water.  The  scarlet 
lychnis  does  not  mind  the  corrupt  air  of  the  town ;  but 
it  will  not  grow  to  so  great  a  height  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  it  does  iu  the  country.  There  are  many  other 
plants  which  might  be  treasures  in  a  town  garden;  ex> 
perience,  liowever,  is  the  best  teacher  in  this  as  well  as 
in  more  important  matters,  anil  if  a  garden  be  stocked 
with  the  plants  I  have  mentioned,  experiments  may  b« 
mado  as  to  others;  should  they  all  fail,  the  garden  will 
still  be  gay.'  To  the  foregoing  we  need  only  add  that 
much  may  be  done  to  keep  garden  plots  neat  by  fre> 
(juent  trimming  and  raking,  and  particularly  by  keep* 
ing  the  plots  iu  grass  close  shaven. 

FIOBICULIUOAL  HONTIILY  CALK.NDA11. 

January.. — Little  can  be  done  in  the  flower  garden 
except  the  weather  be  open  and  dry;  but  advantage 
ought  to  be  taken  of  favourable  intervals  to  render  th« 
plots  and  borders  neat;  to  protect  by  coarse  screenings 
of  leaf-mould,  fuchsias,  Chma  roses,  and  other  choios 
shrubs;  for  though  they  may  not  perish  by  frost,  the 
mulch  tends  to  enrich  tho  soil,  when  forked  in.  Pro* 
pagate  by  division  of  roots  daisies  and  thrift;  protect 
the  beds  of  hyacinths,  anemones,  ranunculuses,  and 
tulips,  by  a  covering  of  coarse  litter.  Top-dress  auri- 
culas, using  a  compost  of  light  loam  and  two  year-old 
cow-dunpr,  mixed  with  a  twelfth  each  of  sea  or  river 
sand,  and  rotten  wood.  Plant  all  the  bulbous  roots 
that  are  still  out  of  the  ground.  In  heat,  sow  mignio- 
nette,  annual  stock,  pentstemon,  diffusus,  gentianoides, 
and  other  half-hardy  annual  and  perennial  plants, 
using  the  propagation-pot,  by  which  means  the  entire 
number  oi  seedlings  (allowing  for  previous  thinning 
out)  can  be  transferred,  with  roots  undisturbed,  to  tha 
plots  or  borders.  Commence  sowing  in  the  last  week, 
for  hothouse  culture,  seeds  of  gloxinia  and  gesneria; 
these,  if  obtained  from  impregnated  plants,  may  yield 
new  and  striking  varieties.  Sow  also  (broken  up  and 
mixed  vrith  sand)  the  berries  of  psidium  cattleyianum; 
this  plant  is  one  of  the  choicest  evergreens  of  the  stove, 
or  even  greenhouse,  for  it  is  not  tender. 

February. — Attend  to  the  foregoing  general  direc- 
tions, and  now  cut  turf  for  lawns  ;  fork  and  clean  the 
flower-borders.  Plant  anemones,  gladiolus,  perennial 
herbaceous  roots ;  and  transfer  others,  dividing  the 
crowns,  to  multiply  the  species.  For  examples  of  this 
division  of  roots,  select  the  primrose,  single,  double, 
and  the  polyanthus.  Transplant  the  rooted  layers  of 
carnations,  also  the  divided  roots  of  campanula,  lobelia, 
lychnis,  muUpink,  and  dianthus  sinensis.  Sow  in  mild 
heat  any  annual  flower  seeds,  and  of  auricula  and 
mimula,  in  boxes  or  pans.  AVe  include  the  beautiful 
primula  sinensis.  Excite  choice  dahlia  roots,  placing 
them  in  hotbed  frames,  or  in  troughs  or  pots  of  old 
tan,  or  any  light  moist  substance,  on  the  floor  of  a 
stove  or  vinery  at  work. 

March. — Sow  annuals,  including  balsam  seed,  col- 
lected from  the  best  double  flowers.  Plant  box-edgings, 
using  much  pit-sand;  also  evergreen  shrubs  of  every 
description.  Transplant  autumn-sown  annuals  into 
pots,  and  protect  them,  till  fresh-rooted,  under  glass ; 
as  clarkia  of  every  kind,  calliopsis,  Oenothera  lind- 
leyana,  migniouette,  schizanthus  pinnatus,  and  porri- 
gens.  Sow  in  the  last  week,  in  the  open  ground,  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  pot  of  each  in  heat,  or  at  least 
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Un<Ur  glMf,  *to«ki,  foigIoT«,  cliiiia-Mter,  cUrkiit, 
dahlia,  campanula,  larknmr,  peiititeinoii,  aiiiarantliui, 
tobacco,  aiKi  all  the  hanly  aniiimli,  Takr  cut  Jiiin  of 
hjrdrangea  from  tha  to|Ni  of  I'.c  ihooti.  Thei-o,  If  the 
buds  \m  full,  loiiietiiiit^  wiM  MriulucM  a  flue  llcwer- 
head,  and  the  ett'oct  u  itriL'.iiK.  Soil,  puN  ^eath- 
mould,  or  Iciif-mould  and  .•:  .•■'. 

ilpH/.—1'lant  dahlia  roui '  .  r^- iiiy-ninniired  loam, 
iMlljrhucki,  carnation*,  bic.ii.iali  unU  iMrenniivli :  at 
thii  feaion  every  hvrbocoou;!  plitnt  in  alnioit  certain 
to  lucceed.  C'ampanulaii  (the  tall  |>yra:iiidal),  raiMd 
by  cuttiii|{i  of  the  rooti  in  Hutiinin,  uinv  now  bo  tram- 
forrod  to  pot*  of  louni  and  loaf-mould ;  and  ai  the 
plant*  grow,  they  are  to  bo  constantly  shitted,  till  they 
come  into  pots,  wheroin  they  will  bloom  profusely. 
If  placed  in  (ho  iKipJora,  they  will  require  no  peculiar 
treatment,  How  in  u  pot  the  needs  of  this  variety  of 
campanula  (seedlings  frequently  produce  the  finest 
plants;  they  require  profuse  watering);  also  the  seeds 
of  the  pansy  or  liearl's-oaso,  to  jirocure  Tariotiea,  Pro- 
pagate by  cuttings,  as  directed  for  geraniums,  or  by 
single  eyes,  the  Krythriim  crvsta  (luUi,  and  laurifolia. 
In  propa;^atiuu  ])ot8,  using  tne  sanio  soil,  all  thu  sal- 
vias, verbenas,  rockets,  double  walltlowci-s,  and  every 
speeies  of  fuchsia  that  has  produced  young  wood.  Try 
I  very  nlaut  by  cuttings  placed  in  ounce  phials,  three 
l>arts  nlled  with  rain-water.  Hud  China,  noisette,  and 
moss-roses,  on  dog-roHu  stocks.  Divide  the  rmits  of 
dahlias,  either  retaining  one  single  tul>er  with  a 
sprouting  eye,  or  twist  out  very  cautiously  u  single 
SDoot,  so  OS  to  detach  its  base  and  the  latent  bud  it 
contains,  planting  it  in  the  smallest  pot  uf  sand  and 
leaf-mould  ;  a  gentle  hotbed  will  facilitate  the  pro- 
trusion of  i-oots. 

May. — This  is  the  season  to  stock  the  flower-garden 
with  those  plants  which  have  been  prepared  during 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring ;  and  therefore  transfer, 
from  the  propagation  pots,  annuals  raised  in  them,  by 
lifting  the  whole  mass,  and  deiiositiug  it  in  a  spot  pre- 
pared in  the  border :  thus  trouble  and  loss  of  time  are 
obviated.  How  a  few  annual  seeds  in  the  oi)en  ground 
for  succession.  I'lant  the  parterres  with  groups  of 
fuchsias,  calceolaria,  petunia,  Neapolitan  violet,  ver- 
bena; and  at  the  latter  end  form  mosses  of  the  scarlet 
aud  variegated  gerania,  and  many  less -prized  but 
beautiful  fancy  varieties ;  such  are  Uiomede,  conspi- 
ouum,  succulentum  s|icciosuni,  Moore's  victory,  Den- 
nis's rival,  &c.  &c.  Propagate  by  cuttings  the  China 
roses  of  every  kind;  plant  them  two  joints  dee]),  in  a 
■body  situation ;  also  calceolarias  of  the  ehrubby  kind, 
Peruvian  heliotrope,  lic. :  by  division  of  the  roots, 
Neapolitan  violet,  placing  them  in  beds  of  manured 
loam,  twelve  inches  apart ;  the  heort's-ease  of  thu  best 
varieties,  in  shady  situations;  the  soil,  rich  loam  and 
leaf-mould.  These  favourite  prize-flowers  reijuire  u 
frequent  renewal  of  soil ;  they  dwindle  if  retained  in 
one  site,  and  degenerate  to  thu  condition  of  the  poor 
weak  flowers  of  former  years.  Propagate  by  slips 
lychnis,  double  rocket,  and  wallflower ;  thin  out  the 
■uperabundant  shoots  of  asters,  aiitin'hinums,  pentstc- 
mons,  phlox,  and  all  luxuriant  herbaceous  plants. 

June. — Propagate,  as  during  the  last  mouth,  and 
plant  young  side-shoots  of  the  best  lobelias,  in  shady 
borders,  under  a  hand-glass.  The  pipings  of  pinks, 
placed  in  sandy  earth,  are  to  be  closely  covered  in  the 
■ame  way,  till  completely  rooted.  Salpiglossis  succeeds 
best  in  the  open  air;  the  plants  should  be  now  turned 
out  of  {wts,  aud  set  in  a  dry  border,  (Ireenhouse  plants 
may  now  be  arranged  in  a  north  aspect ;  the  pots  to 
■taud  on  a  deep  stratum  of  coal-ashes.  Azaleas,  acacia 
armata,  and  some  such  plants,  are  greatly  improved 
by  being  turned  out  of  pots,  and  planted  with  the 
entiro  balls  in  an  o\>tu  peat-border. 
.  Juijf. — Bud  roses  on  wild  stocks.  A  pretty  cflTect  is 
produced  by  inserting  one  or  two  buds  of  the  deep-red 
China  in  the  conimon  China  rose.  The  former  is 
strengthened  in  its  habit,  and  the  diflerent  tints  of  the 
two  roses  are  very  pleasing.  Propagate  by  cuttings 
tbo  Chinese  azaleas,  half-sltrubby  cala-obrius,  lijiums, 


pelargoniums,  fUchslaa,  niyrtUi,  and  oilier  exntie 
shrutM.  Layer  carnations  in  lAndy  earth,  with  a  little 
chalk;  ptg  them  near  the  incision  with  hooks  of  feni- 
leaves.  Mow  mignionettn  in  small  \wi»  for  winter;  alio 
annual  flower-s«eds  for  bloum  in  September. 

AttguMl.  -  llud,  as  before,  but  not  the  l!hina  rose. 
Plant  see<lliiig  herbaceous  plants,  cyclamens  of  every 
kind,  utibet  bulbs  to  gain  strength ;  repot  auriculas, 
removing  the  suckers,  and  detach  the  block  ends  uf  old 
roots  witn  the  finger  and  thumb.  How  the  seeds  of  all 
the  annuals  mentioned  under  that  head  in  a  previous 
page.  Use  gentle  heat ;  iMld  any  other  favourites,  as 
madia  elegans,  mimulus,  the  white  night-flowering  pe- 
tunia, tall  and  dwarf  larkspurs.  How  the  seed  of  the  biest 
pansiea.  Take  cuttings  of  all  the  fine  ))elurgonlums 
that  are  out  of  flower  early  in  the  month;  also  of  cal- 
ceolarias, shrubby  and  half  shrubby;  of  antirrhinum 
caryophylloidos,  pentstoinon  gcntianoidos,  he. ;  these 
ruuuiro  no  heat,  but  should  be  ploi-ed  in  a  ctdd  frame. 

September.  -Plant  the  crocus  and  snnio  other  bulbs, 
Transi>lant  herbaceous  perennials  and  pinks  to  perma- 
nent beds,  if  perfectly  rooted,  Propasate  by  cuttings 
China  roses  in  the  open  borders ;  and  b^r  slips  petu- 
nias, holiotropu,  salvias,  gcrania,  calceolaria,  j:c. ;  they 
require  only  a  band-glass  and  light  soil.  How  auricula 
seeds  in  pans  in  the  greenhouse;  also  clarkiiv,  collinsia, 
chelonc,  and  other  annuals,  to  be  ])reser>'e(l  in  pots  all 
winter.  If  the  pyrami<lal  campanula  be  out  of  flower, 
lake  up  one  of  thu  finest  roots, blue  and  white;  break  it 
to  pieces,  and  half  fiUins  a  large  p<it  with  loam,  place  the 
pieces  on  the  earth;  fill  the  pot  with  loam,  and  keep  it 
murolv  protected  from  frost  all  winter.  Haise  evury 
geranium  or  other  greenhouse  plant  now  in  open 
around,  and  repot  thoni  in  soil  suitable  to  each.  Cut 
back  to  low  buds,  woll  situated,  thu  horse-slioe  gera- 
nium, aud  place  all  the  plants  under  glass,  to  recover 
from  the  removal ;  make  cuttings  of  thu  best  ampu- 
tated shoots  of  geranium.  (Iradually  diminish  the 
watering  of  all  greenhouse  plants. 

October.— VUmi  towards  the  uml  b'llbs  of  hy  wiiith, 
imrcissus, and  tulips,  the  common  jonqril,  and  lOtfodil, 
and  anemone  roots,  &c. ;  also  shrubs  t  '  every  descrip- 
tion, though  evergreens  generally  su'V  -  -d  in  spring : 
cuttings,  as  before,  if  not  completed,  Ily  .<  .us  in  pots, 
filled  with  a  coiii|K>8t  of  light  loam,  sand,  an  vegetal  le 
earth,  should  bo  plunged  to  the  rims  in  as.Ses,  i.r  1!  •*■ 
earth,  under  the  glass  of  u  cold  frame;  and  whon  tlio 
plants  begin  to  grow,  the  pots  should  be  raised,  cleaned, 
and  placed  in  the  greenhouse.  Greenhouse  plants 
must  now  be  tnkuii  in,  and  be  gradually  inured  to 
winter  treatuiciit  by  the  free  admission  of  air  aud 
abatement  of  water.  Take  up  the  Persian  cyclamen, 
and  pot  it  in  loum,  sand,  and  l^af-iuould.  There  is  a 
geranium  which  merits  much  attention ;  it  is  called  the 
scarlet  globe,  and  appears  to  be  a  seedling  variety  of 
Pelargonium  zonale  :  cuttings  of  it  strike  freely  in  the 
open  border  early  in  sunimer ;  the  handsomest  of  these 
taken  up  in  .September,  and  carefully  potted  in  poor 
loamy  soil,  will  ilowcr  throughout  October  and  Novem- 
ber, placed  iu  the  window  of  a  south  room  :  the  flower- 
heiul  assumes  the  figure  of  a  Uuelder  roxe. 

A'otvw&cr. — Uulbs ;  plant  all,  employing  much  sand 
about  and  above  thu  bulbs.  Protect  fuchsias,  if  frost 
threaten.  Screened  leaves  form  the  best  substance  to 
be  placed  as  mulch.  Dahlias  should  be  taken  up  iu 
airy  and  dry  weather,  when  quite  dry  aud  clean  :  pre- 
servu  the  tubers  iu  well-dried  sand. 

Dccauber. — Protect  beds  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  and 
other  choice  bulbs  or  roots,  with  a  layer  of  sawdust 
mixed  with  sand,  or  with  ashes.  Sawdust  alone  bus 
been  found  the  most  effectual  protector  to  tho  roots  of 
potted  plants  in  frames,  th«  pots  being  plunged  iu  it 
to  the  brims.  If  dry  weather  pemiit,  lightly  fork  the 
surface  of  plots  and  borders ;  but  at  onyrate,  if  it  bu 
frosty,  scatter  some  light  manures  around  the  steins 
of  shrubs  and  the  more  tender  plants  ;  it  will  tend  to 
unrich  the  ground  at  the  first  spring  regulation. 
Secure  begonias  and  other  plants  which  die  down  by 
placing  the  pots  iu  »  temperate  dry  cellar. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Tua  (Vuit*  produeetl  in  nttltiiarv  Kardvn*  under  the 
elim«t«  of  Itritain  are  of  thrve  faiHling  kitirif— ttrnW 
fnAU,  of  which  the  upple  »u<t  pe»r  are  tlio  principal: 
fton«  ffMili,  inoluding  tho  M»<rh,  apricot,  plum,  and 
dierry  ;  ami  herriia,  of  which  there  are  man/  Bpeciei, 
as  the  f{ooieberry,  currant,  raapberry.  and  itrawberry. 
The  kernel  and  atone  kindi  are  pnxlured  from  treef, 
the  othen  from  (hruba  or  frr>in  hurbaceout  plant*. 
All  the  garden  fhiiti,  of  whatever  vert,  have  been 
greatly  iniprove<l  by  a  ione  coune  of  cultivation  from 
a  wild  *tate — thii  being  a  branch  of  vogutii)>lc  economy 
which  ban  engaged  the  unremitting  attention  alike  of 
men  of  Rcience  and  practical  gardeners  from  a  remote 
■ntinuity  till  the  ita'ient  time.  Of  the  belt  meant 
whicn  ex])orience  has  suggested  for  culturing  fruit-  i 
bearing  trees,  and  bringing  their  produce  tu  perfection, 
we  now  propose  to  treat. 

IIKNeRAL  MANAOKMOT. 

Fruit-trees  are  grown  as  indoitvndont  plants  in  an 
orchard,  in  which  case  the  tree  is  suttored  very  much 
to  assume  any  height  or  bulk  that  nature  penults;  also 
trained  upon  walls,  or  constrained  to  grow  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  upon  artificial  palings  called  espalieri. 
In  whatever  manner  the  tree  is  planted,  or  designed  to 
grow,  the  temluncy  of  the  main  stem  and  brunches  of 
the  plant  is  upnanls  into  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the 
chief  roots  downwards  into  the  soil.  In  general,  the 
depth  and  spreading  of  the  roots  are  proportional  to  the 
height  and  spreading  of  the  branches,  because  the  roots 
are  the  unchoroge  and  fuod-scekers  of  the  plant,  and 
require  a  depth  and  compass  of  soil  corresponding  to 
the  bulk  of  the  tree  and  its  demands  for  nourishment. 
On  these  accounts,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  not  to 
stint  fruit-trees  of  a  depth  and  breadth  of  good  sound 
mould  adapted  to  their  expected  dimensions. 
'  Trees  planted  close  to  walls  should  have  a  depth  of 
■oil  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  wall.  If  the  wall 
'be  six  feet  high,  the  border  beneath  will  require  to  be 
trenched  two  feet  deep;  and  so  on  to  a  ten-feet  wall, 
'whidi  should  havo  ut  least  three  feet  of  free  penetrable 
■oil.  The  principle  is,  the  deeper  the  soil,  the  less  will 
the  roots  straggle.  Aa  already  said,  their  tendency  is 
chiefly  downwards;  and  it  is  only  because  they  cannot 
■ftfit  far  enough  down  that  they  range  abroad.  Their 
obicct  is  to  absorb  nourishment  wherever  it  can  be  ob- 
tained; and,  abstractly  considered,  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  this  nourishment  be  procured  beneath 
tne  main  stem  or  at  ten  yards'  distance.  But,  practi- 
cally, the  gardener  is  concerned  iu  keeping  the  roots 
from  straggling,  and  interlacing,  as  with  a  network, 
the  under  strata  of  his  borders,  thus  impeding  his  ope- 
rations, and  perhaps  robbing  his  culinary  vegetables 
or  flowering  shrubs  of  a  portion  of  their  food. 

It  will  therefore  be  observed  that  depth  of  available 
soil  is  as  essential  in  fruit-tree  culture  as  iu  any  other 
department  of  gardening.  If  possible,  a  depth  of  three 
feet  should  always  be  obtained.  Should  the  garden, 
when  first  taken  possesHion  of,  not  have  more  than 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  of  soil,  our  recommendation 
is,  not  to  plant  fruit-trees  upon  it  at  all  till  the  ground 
be  trenched,  as  directed  in  No.  32,  to  a  depth  or  three 
feet,  and  till,  bv  annual  digging,  the  substratum  be 
incorporated  with  that  immediately  above  it.  In  the 
course  of  these  preparations  let  the  soil  be  well  cleared 
of  stones,  meliorated  by  winter  frosts,  and  enriched 
with  old  manure.  Bear  in  remembrance  that  fruit- 
trees  must  never  be  excited  by  new  and  undeonm- 
poted  manure.  The  material  applied  both  before 
planting  and  also  while  the  tree  is  growing,  should 
be  loam,  mixed  with  a  thoroughly-iotted  compost  of 
dung,  leares,  and  the  like.  Some  persons,  foUbwing  an 
No.  35. 


old  prejudice,  pliwi*  a  paving-stone  at  a  oertalii  depth 
beneath,  to  prevent  the  root  of  the  tree  from  penetrating 
into  the  subsoil ;  but  this  is  only  waste  of  labour ;  for 
if  the  descent  be  countoructed,  the  roots  will  proceed 
laterally,  and  penetrate  downwards  as  soun  as  thev  can 
conveniently  do  »>.  By  giving  a  proper  depth  of  soil, 
and  keeping  that  soil  in  heart,  no  fear  need  be  enter' 
tained  for  the  trre  receiving  that  injury  from  the  sub- 
soil which  it  was  the  object  of  the  paving  stones  and 
lined  pits  of  our  forefathers  to  prevent. 

When  we  say  that  depth  of  soil  is  advantageous,  it 
is  necessary  to  guard  against  an  impression  beini 
formed  that  deep  planting  is  also  required.  In  generalf 
the  roots  of  trees  should  be  placed  near  the  surface. 
Mr  M'Intosh,  in  his  very  beautiful  work,  •  The  Orchard,' 
offers  the  fullowing  caution  on  this  subject : — *  Deep 
planting  is  an  evil  much  tu  be  guarded  agninat ;  and 
many  of  the  disaptioiiitments  which  have  attended  th« 
fruit-grower  may  bu  traced  tu  this  cause.  A»  soma 
criteriuu  for  the  guidance  of  the  amateur,  we  would 
say,  let  every  young  fruit-tree,  of  whatever  kind,  b« 
planted  at  least  three  inches  above  the  ground-level; 
that  is  tu  sny,  let  the  part  of  the  stem  which  waa  leru 
with  the  surface  while  in  the  nursery,  be  kept  thre« 
inches  above  the  general  surface  of  the  ground  when 
it  is  plaiito<l,  and  lot  the  earth  be  heaped  up  to  that 
height  around  it,  for  a  couple  o^  feet  or  so,  in  the  form 
of  a  little  hillock.  Trees  of  larger  size  may  be  rather 
more  elevated.  This  applies  to  soils  of  the  ordinaij 
description ;  but  in  damp  soils  the  elevation  should  M 
still  greater.  When  trees  are  set  in  a  pit — which  should 
always  be  a  third  larger  in  diameter  than  that  of  th« 
extent  of  the  roots,  so  that  they  muy  be  all  spread  out 
tu  their  full  extent,  without  being  doubled  or  turned 
round— they  should  be  spread  as  rM^ularlv  as  possible, 
and  the  bottom  should  be  made  periectly  level;  by  this 
means  the  roots  will  have  a  horizontal  direction  given 
to  them,  which  they  will  afterwards  maintain.  The 
intention  of  this  arrangement  is  to  induce  them  to  ex- 
tend themselves  near  the  surface,  and  to  prevent  their 
extending  downwards  into  a  bad  or  cold  subfoil.' 

Propafation— ImpngnatioD. 

Fruit-trees  inoy  be  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  cut- 
tings, budding,  suckers,  or  grafting.  By  any  of  these 
methods,  a  main  object  of  the  culturist  is  to  improve,  or 
at  least  not  to  deteriorate,  the  quality  of  the  plant.  In 
a  state  of  nature,  every  fruit  is  inferior  to  what  it  will 
become  by  cultivation.  This  disposition  to  improve  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  gardeners;  and  by  attending  to 
various  circumstances  in  the  economy  of  any  indiTioual 
plant,  they  are  able  to  produce  and  propMate  the  beet 
varieties.  The  principal  means  employed  ia  to  select 
such  varieties  as  havo  attained  a  certain  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  then  crossing  two  of  the  most  nearly  allied, 
in  order  to  produce  an  intermediate  variety.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  sexuality  of  plants,  as  established  by  Lin- 
nsDUB,  has  rendered  wis  a  comparatively  simple  ope- 
ration to  skilled  gardeners.  The  following  is  a  short 
exposition  of  the  method  given  by  Mr  M'Intosh,  who 
quotes  fh>m  other  authorities : — '  The  means  used  in 
tne  process  of  artificially  fecundating  the  stigma  or 
female  parts  of  the  blossom  of  one  flower  with  the 
pollen  or  male  dust  of  another,  have  been  beautifully 
described  and  explained  by  Knight  and  others.  Thift 
eminent  pomologist  has  obtained  thousands  of  '(ipln- 
trees  firom  seeds,  many  of  which  are  of  first-  '^tt  qtt!V 
lity,  by  cutting  out  the  stamens  of  the  blosi<^  ;  i,  to  "o9 
impregnated  before  their  own  pollen  was  ti^j  en'>agh 
ibr  the  purpose,  and  afterwards,  when  the  stigm*  waB 
mature,  by  introducing  the  pollen  of  the  other  parent, 
other  by  shaking  the  pollen  of  it  orer  tbe  flower  con- 
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iainbg  the  ttigma  only,  by  introducing  the  flower 
when  depriyed  of  its  petals  or  coloured  leaden,  oi'bpr 
transfemog  the  pollen  upon  the  point  of  a  camel-hair 
pencil  from  the  oae  flower  to  the  other,  Bv  these 
means  he  prevented  the  possibility  of  the  natural  fecun- 
dation of  the  blosson;  within  itself,  and  thus  greatly 
increased  the  chances  of  obtaining  intermediate  Tarie- 
tiei  hy  making  use  of  two  distinct  parents. 

This  process  is  called  cross-impregnation,  and  is  in 
its  nature  highly  curious.  Dr  Lindley  describei  the 
Mtion  as  follows  : — "  Pollen  (the  male  last)  consists  of 
extremely  minute  hollow  balls  or  bodies;  their  cavity 
ii  filled  with  fluid,  in  which  swim  particles  of  a  figure 
TBtying  from  spherical  to  oblong,  and  having  appa- 
rently spontaneous  motion.  The  stigma  (the  female 
organ)  is  oompos'jd  of  very  lax  tissue,  the  intercellular 
passages  of  which  have  a  greater  diameter  than  the 
moving  particles  of  the  pollen.  When  a  grain  of  pollen 
oomee  in  contact  with  the  stigma,  it  bursts,  and  dis- 
charges its  contents  among  the  lax  tissue  upon  which 
!*■  has  fallen.  The  moving  particles  descend  throiic;h 
tiie  tissue  of  the  style,  until  one  or  two  find  their  '  .', 
br  routes  specially  destined  by  nature  for  their  .^cr- 
Tioe,  into  a  little  opening  in  the  integument  of  the 
ovulum  or  young  seed.  Once  deposited  there,  the 
particle  swells,  increases  gradually  in  size,  separates 
the  radicle  and  cotyledons,  and  finally  becomes  the 
embryo — that  which  is  to  give  birth,  when  the  seed 
is  sown,  to  a  new  individual.  Such  being  the  mode  in 
which  the  pollen  influences  the  stigma,  and  subse- 
quently the  seed,  a  practical  consequence  of  great  im- 
portance necessarily  Ibllows — namely,  that  in  all  cases 
of  cross  fertilisation,  the  new  variety  will  take  chiefly 
after  its  poUiniferous  or  male  parent ;  and  that,  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  acquire  some  of  the  constitutional 
peculiarities  of  its  mother." '  According  to  iuodem 
phytologists,,  the  character  of  the  female  parent  predo- 
minates in  the  flowers  and  organs  of  fructxfication  of 
the  hybrid;  while  the  folia'^e  and  general  constitution 
are  those  of  the  male  parent. 

Illustrating  these  principles  by  reference  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  varieties  of  apple -trees  from  seeds,  Mr 
H'Intosh  observes,  that  '  the  kinds  of  apples  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  cross  by  artificial  impreg- 
nation, appear  to  be  those  which  have  a  great  many 
qualities  in  common,  and  some  difierent  qualities.  Thus 
it  would  be  proper  to  cross  the  golden  pippin  with 
other  pippins,  and  even  with  some  rennets,  but  it  would 
be  improper  to  cross  it  with  co(  lins  or  the  larger  grow- 
ing kinds.  The  numerous  varieties  of  pippins  raised  by 
Knight  and  others  have  been  obtained  by  the  above 
rule.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  small  apple — say,  for 
example,  the  golden  pippin — crossed  with  a  much  larger 
•ort,  will  produce  a  variety  suflicicntly  distinct  from  the 
other;  but  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that  this  new 
Tarietv  will  be  of  inferior  quality  to  either;  "  the  qua- 
lities of  both  parents,"  as  Mr  Loudon  has  very  justly 
observed,  "  of  so  very  opposite  natures  being,  ae  it  were, 
rudely  jumbled  together  in  the  oflTspring."' 

Grafting— its  Theory. 

Oraftiug,  which  is  a  practice  of  great  antiquity,  is 
the  union  of  two  plants  in  a  growing  state,  through  the 
medium  of  the  circulating  juices.  It  is  now  a  well- 
known  fact  in  surgery,  that  if  a  piece  of  a  finger  which 
has  been  accidentally  clioppcd  otf  be  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  stump  whence  it  was  severed,  and  the 
wound  properly  bandaged,  it  will  adhere,  and  become 
p'irt  of  the  living  member,  as  formerly.  This,  then,  is 
grafting  in  the  animal  economy,  ami  it  is  analoguus  to 
the  grafting  of  one  vegetable  on  another.  The  only 
diasimilarity  is,  that  the  piece  of  finger  is  restored  to  its 
own  stump,  whereas  the  vegetable  union  is  between 
parts  of  two  distinct  trees.  But  this  is  a  point  of  no 
consequence;  for  it  is  probable  that  if  two  persons,  in 
equally  good  health,  were  to  have  a  finger  chopped  06' 
at  tJie  rnme  time,  the  pieces  might  respoctively  be 
changed,  and  each  individual  might  have  on  his  hand 
part  of  the  finger  of  faia  neighbour. 
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Gardeners  assign  five  reasons  for  grafting: — 1.  The 
perpetuation  of  varieties  of  fruit,  which  could  not  be 
insured  by  sowing  seed  ;  2.  Increasing,  with  consider- 
able rapidity,  the  number  of  trees  of  auy  desired  sort ; 
3.  Accelerating  the  fructification  of  trees  which  are 
tardy  in  producing  their  fruit;  4.  Improving  the  quali- 
ties of  fruits;  and  5.  Changing  the  sorts  of  fruit  of  one 
tree,  and  renewing  its  productiveness. 

When  a  tree  becomes  old,  but  has  still  healthy  and 
vigorous  roots,  and  it  is  thought  advisable  to  renew  or 
improve  its  fruitful  qualities,  it  is  cut  ofi*  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  forms  the  iloek  on  which 
scions  are  ingrafted,  which  scions  takinc  root,  become 
in  time  the  fruit-bearing  branches  of  the  tree.  As  a 
general  principle,  the  sorts  to  be  united  require  to  be 
considerably  alike  as  respects  disposition  of  woody  fibre 
and  sap  and  pulp  vessels,  so  that  no  decided  interrup- 
tion may  take  place  in  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the 
juices.  Yet  to  efiect  any  improvement  in  fructifica- 
tion, there  must  be  a  certain  difiisrence  between  the 
varieties.  For  example,  the  wild  apple-tree,  which 
bears  only  crabs,  too  sour  to  be  eaten,  forms  one  of  the 
best  stocks  on  which  a  graft  can  be  made;  and  for  that 
reason  alone  it  is  grown  by  nurserymen  from  seeds. 
The  notice  of  this  remarkable  fact  leads  to  a  con- 
sideration of  what  are  the  radical  principles  on  which 
improvement  is  efiected  by  grafting.  On  this  intri- 
cate subject  we  subjoin  the  scientific  explanations  of 
Dr  Lindley: — '  In  proportion  as  the  scion  and  stock 
approach  each  other  closely  in  constitution,  the  lets 
effect  is  produced  by  the  latter;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
in  proportion  to  the  constitutional  difference  between 
the  stock  and  the  scion,  is  the  effect  of  the  former  im- 
portant. Thus  when  pears  are  grafted  or  budded  on 
the  wild  species,  apples  upon  crabs,  plums  upon  plums, 
and  peaches  upon  peaches  or  almonds,  the  scion  is,  in 
regard  to  fertility,  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  if  it  had 
not  been  grafted  at  all ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
great  increase  of  fertility  is  the  result  of  grafting  pears 
upon  quinces,  peaches  upon  plums,  apples  upon  white 
thorn,  and  the  like.  In  these  latter  cases,  the  food 
absorbed  from  the  earth  by  the  root  of  the  stock  is  com- 
municated slowly  and  unwillingly  to  the  scion;  under 
no  circumstance  is  the  communication  between  the  one 
and  the  other  as  free  and  perfect  as  if  their  natures 
had  been  more  nearly  the  same;  the  sap  is  impeded  in 
its  ascent,  and  the  proper  juices  are  impeded  in  their 
dp'icent,  whence  arises  that  accumulation  of  secretion 
which  is  sure  to  be  attended  with  increased  fertility. 
No  other  influence  than  this  can  be  exercised  by  the 
scion  upon  the  stock.  Those  who  fancy  that  the  con- 
trary takes  place — that  the  quince,  for  instance,  com- 
municates some  portion  of  its  austerity  to  the  pear — can 
scarcely  have  considered  the  question  physiologically, 
or  they  would  have  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  food  com- 
municated from  the  alburnum  of  the  quince  to  that  of 
the  pear  is  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  it  was  when  it 
entered  the  roots  of  the  formor.  Whatever  elaboration 
it  undergoes  must  necessarily  take  place  in  the  foliage 
of  the  pear — where,  far  from  the  influence  of  the 
quince,  secretions  natural  to  the  variety  go  on  with 
no  more  interruption  than  if  the  quince  formed  no 
part  of  the  system  of  the  in(':vidual.'  Referring  the 
reiwler  to  Vegetable  Piiysioloov  for  an  account  of  the 
functions  of  the  ascending  and  descending  sup,  we  need 
only  remark,  that  although  increased  fertility  is  pro- 
duced by  a  decided  difference  between  stock  and  scion, 
it  is  at  the  expense  of  durability;  and  that  the  practice 
is  eligible  only  where  it  is  wished  to  diminish  the  vigour 
and  growth  of  the  tree,  and  where  its  durability  is  not 
thought  important. 

All  things  considered,  therefore,  it  is  preferable  to 
ingraft  the  scion  of  any  approved  variety  on  a  sound 
stock,  properly  prepared  for  the  purpose.  As  already 
observed,  crab  stocks  are  often  grown  to  fo"in  the 
foundation  of  good  apple-trees,  and  so  are  several  other 
stocks  propagated  by  professional  gardeners  from  seeds 
and  layers.  We  may  now  describe  the  different  modes 
in  which  grafting  if  performed. 
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Bdon-Gikfttatr— Budding. 

Grafting  is  performed  in  two  principal  ways — icion 
or  ilip-grafting,  and  grafting  by  approach,  or  in-aiching. 
Of  the  fir«t  kind  we  nare  examples  in  the  accompaur- 
ing  figure.  Three  modes  are  shown — a,  b,  and  c,  in 
each  of  which  the  process  consists  in  placing  a  scion 
in  an  opening  or  cleft  of  a  growing  stocli:  a  is  called 


whip-grafting,  b  side-grafting,  and  c  tongue-grafting. 
By  either  method,  the  scion  may  be  a  shoot  of  a  single 
year's  growth,  cut  from  a  tree  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. The  season  for  the  operation  is  about  the  middle 
of  March,  when  the  sap  is  rising  and  the  buds  begiuning 
to  be  developed.  The  grafting  should  not  take  place 
immediately  on  cutting  the  scion :  after  removal  from 
its  parent  stem,  place  it  in  the  ground  for  a  few  days, 
so  that  it  may  be  partially  exhausted  of  its  juices,  and 
be  more  ready  to  receive  the  ascending  sap  from  the 
Btoclc.  Keep  it  u  dry  ground,  and  not  exposed  to  the 
sun.  A  scion  may  be  brought  safely  from  a  distance 
by  being  stuck  in  a  raw  potato.  Before  applying  to  the 
Stock,  cut  the  extremity  of  the  scion  afresh. 

Tongue-grafting,  by  which  a  tongue  or  slice  raised 
in  the  sloping  cut  of  the  scion  is  inserted  in  a  corres- 
ponding notch  of  the  stock,  is  the  more  common  method 
of  procedure.  It  is  performed  when  the  stock  is  young, 
80  that  the  scion  which  is  added  forms  the  stem  of  the 
fiiture  tree.  The  cut  in  both  pieces  requires  to  be 
smooth,  and  the  joining  so  neat,  that  the  bark  on  one 
side  of  the  scion  must  be  even  with  the  baik  of  the 
•tock.  Having  joined  the  two  pieces,  bandage  them 
together  with  a  flat  strip  of  mat,  but  not  so  tightly  as 
to  prevent  the  circulation  or  expansion  of  the  fibre. 
Over  the  bandage,  plaster  all  round  a  handful  of  soft 
adhesive  material,  formed  of  clay,  cow  -  dung,  and 
chopped  straw,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  united 
edges.  This  mass  will  form  a  hardened  lump,  and  may 
remain  till  the  end  of  summer,  when,  the  union  being 
complete,  it  may  be  removed. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  external  plaster  is  ap- 
plied to  the  junction,  is  that  of  excluding  the  c  ^mosphere 
from  the  wound,  and  is  thus  scientifically  explained  by 
Bennie: — '  It  is  to  prevent  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere from  getting  to  the  fluid  pulp  at  the  joining, 
where  it  would  unite  with  the  carbon,  and  form  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  thereby  rob  the  pulp  i  1  its  solidity. 
The  nxclusioii  of  light  is  necessary  on  the  same  account ; 
for,  as  in  the  case  of  a  finger  cut,  the  oxygen  would 
unite  with  the  caioon,  and  prevent  the  thickening  of 
the  matter  of  the  blood.  On  the  sam>  ^.ccount  mois- 
ture, by  supplying  oxygen,  would  be  injurious;  and 
dryness  might  act  both  by  exhausting  the  pulp,  and 
by  causing  the  edges  of  the  bark  to  shnvel  and  gape, 
which  would  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  air  with  its 
oxygen.  It  must  be  obvious,  from  the  simple  prin- 
ciple (never,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  before  stated 
wjth  reference  to  grafting)  that  no  composition,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  its  peculiar  power  of  healing,  can 
act  in  any  other  way  than  this,  any  more  than  the 
farrago  of  plasters  and  salves  for  healing  flesh  wounds 
and  cuts,  which  arc  only  advantageous  in  so  far  as  they 
keep  the  lips  of  such  wounds  together,  aud  exclude 
oxygen  aud  light,' 


If  the  grafting  has  been  properly  performed,  and 
other  circumstances  be  favourable,  the  scion  in  two 
years  will  be  in  blossom,  and  yield  a  crop  of  fruit. 
What  its  quality  will  be,  must  depend  on  the  natur* 
of  both  stock  and  scion.  If  the  scion  be  of  a  fine 
variety,  that  it  will  remain;  and  if  the  stock  be  equallj 
fine,  the  quality  will  bo  improved.  The  excellence  oi 
the  scion,  however,  is  the  prime  consideration,  for  i^ 
is  the  part  which  is  immediately  concerned  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  descending  sap  or  proper  juice,  upoa 
which  depends  the  flavour  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Speaking  of  the  descending  sap,  it  may  be  here 
observed  that  the  thickening  of  this  juice,  which  19 
necessary  for  its  accumulation,  does  not  take  place 
without  the  aid  of  heat  and  solar  light;  and  thus,  ia 
cold  wet  situations,  plants  seldom  produce  so  much 
fruit  as  in  warm  and  dry  ones.  Abundance  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen  is  further  necessary;  and  scientific  cul- 
tivators, having  observed  these  facts,  take  advantage  of 
them  when  they  wish  to  throw  trees  into  fruit,  by 
keeping  the  roots  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  atmospheric  air,  from  which  they  obtain 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen.  They  also  bend  the 
branches  in  training  them  against  a  wall,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  too  rapid  descent  of  the  sap,  and  to  force  it  to 
accumulate  in  those  places  where  they  wish  flowec- 
buds  to  be  produced.  If  a  ring  of  bark  be  taken  off  a 
tree  in  spring,  the  sap  will  rise  just  the  same  as  usual; 
but  when  the  sap  begins  to  descend,  a  protuI>eranoe 
will  be  formed  just  above  the  ring,  which  will  be 
occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  the  sap;  its  further 
descent  being  stopped  by  the  removal  of  the  liber, 
which  contains  the  vessels  of  the  latex.  This  theory 
also  explains  why  garderers  sometimes  ring  the  branchea 
of  trees  in  order  to  throw  them  into  fruit. 

For  an  account  of  the  process  of  budding,  which  is 
analogous  to  grafting,  we  refer  to  the  previous  sheet. 

In-Arohlng. 

This  is  an  ingenious  moc'e  of  grafting,  by  which  one 
growing  plant,  without  removal,  is  mode  to  strike  upon 
another  plant,  and  thus  form  a  union.  It  may  be  per- 
formed in  various  ways,  as  represented  below.     For 
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example,  two  branches  of  a  tree  (a)  may  be  bent  so  as 
to  meet  and  strike  upon  a  wound  in  the  main  stem,  by 
whicli  a  gap  will  be  filled  up ;  one  growing  tree  (6)  either 
from  the  ground  or  a  pot,  may  be  led  to  unite  with  an- 
other; or  several  suckers  (c)  may  be  led  from  the  ground 
archwise  to  strike  upon  a  point  in  the  stem,  thus 
bringing  fresh  aid  to  the  productive  part  of  the  tree. 
By  means  duch  as  these,  quickset  hedges  might  be 
thickened  like  a  network,  so  as  greatly  to  uuprovo  their 
appearance  and  protective  qualities. 

KERNEL  riU'ITS. 

Kernel  fruits,  or  pomes,  as  they  aro  scientifically 
named  (see  Vbobi'ablg  Fuysiology),  include  the  apple, 
pear,  quince,  and  others:  those  which  require  any 
notice  here  are  the  varieties  of  apples  and  pears. 
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Tb«  Ak>I»- 

-  Tbe  ^m|a>tiM  it  of  uniTenal  Karopean  fxi^owth,  and 
u  .b«Uar*d  to  liave  been  introduced  into  Uritain  by  tbe 
i|[(f)l"^''«-  It  wai  gnMj  cuitiTated  in  the  H»itlou8  of 
.BMniMteiiei  during  the  middle  aget,  and  X'rom  that 
oottice  the  greater  number  of  our  cultivated  varieties 
hftT*  dntrWU  their  origin.  Tbe  crub,  or  wild  apple  iit 
'tlw.iyM  of  the  fruit  when  leil  tu  degenerate,  and  tu 
irhioh  It  would  speedily  return,  but  for  uonotant  culture 
and  ctOHiug.  Culture,  without  crusiung  or  grafting, 
is  found  to  prevent  an  immediate  return  to  the  crab; 
Mid  therefore,  when  an  improved  variety  is  obtained, 
it  will  yield  seedi  productive  of  a  similar  variety.  Tbe 
extent,  however,  to  which  varieties  may  be  preserved 
vrithout  crossing,  has  never  been  accurately  deter- 
mined, as  the  practice  among  professional  gardeners  is 
sot  to  risk  degeneracy  in  the  fruit;  and  they  uniformly 
resort  to  one  or  other  of  the  methods  of  grafting  above 
mentioned.  The  apple-tree,  if  favoured  by  a  good  soil 
and  climate,  will  live  to  a  great  age,  two  hundred  years 
being  not  an  unusiral  duration  iu  a  fruit-bearing  con- 
dition. Some  orchard  apple -trees  now  existing  in 
Herefordshire  are  said  to  be  a  thousand  years  old;  and 
many  were  undoubtedly  brought  over  by  the  Normans 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  varieties  of  cultivated  apples  are  now  innumer- 
able. In  1834,  the  catalogue  of  the  garden  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London  described  1400  varieties, 
and  there  are  now  in  all  probability  several  hundreds 
more.  The  numerous  varieties  are  of  three  sorts  — 
apples  for  the  Mk,  or  to  be  eaten  raw;  apples  suitable 
for  baking  and  other  culinaiy  purpose";  and  apples  for 
eider.  Table  apples  are  again  subdivided  into  those 
which  will  keep,  and  those  which  will  not.  The  choice 
kinds  at  present  include  Ribston  pippin,  which  will 
keep  till  March,  but  is  in  its  prime  about  Christmas; 
the  Dowton  nonpareil,  scarlet  peannain,  and  Blen- 
heim orange.  Tn«  Keswick  and  Kentish  codling  and 
Hawthomden  are  early  ripe,  but  the  fruit  will  not  keep 
beyond  October.  The  nuiiiiuch  is  a  fine  apple,  and 
remains  good  in  October.  The  old  nonpareil  is  in 
every  respect  deserving  of  its  title;  its  flavour  is  high 
and  musky,  and  it  kocps  long;  few  apples  bring  such  iv 
high  price  in  the  marlict  iu  February.  Other  choice 
long  keepers  to  be  named  are,  the  scarlet  nonpareil,  the 
golden  harvey  or  brandy  apple,  the  winter  pearmain, 
and  the  Easter  apple,  commonly  called  French  crab. 
The  best  baking  apples  are  the  Colvilles  for  early  use ; 
the  rennets  and  pcariuains  fur  autumn;  the  russets  and 
Padley's  pippins  for  wijiter  and  spring.  To  this  sliort 
list  hundreds  might  be  added;  but  those  who  con  grow 
what  we  have  enumerated,  and  bring  them  to  theii  full 
complement  of  bearing,  can  require  no  others  as  stock- 
trees.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
what  will  succeed  well  in  one  garden  may  not  do  so 
in  another,  and  that  experience  as  to  soil  and  cli- 
mate, independently  of  advice  from  skilled  neighiK)urs, 
will  in  every  case  be  necessary  in  the  proper  and  profit- 
able conducting  of  the  fruit  garden. 

Mr  Loudon,  iu  his  *  Eucyclopscdia  of  Gardening,' 
mentions,  that  for  collage  gardens,  where  the  soil  and 
situation  arc  favourable  for  the  production  of  tbe  apple, 
the  following  sorts  arc  recommended  by  Mr  Thompson: 
— *  Where  the  space  will  admit  of  only  one  tree,  the 
best  is  the  Kibi«ton  pippin;  where  two,  the  Ribston 
pippin  and  Dutch  niignonno;  where  three,  the  Worms- 
ley  pippin,  Ribston  pippin,  and  Dutch  mignonne;  where 
four,  the  Wonnsley  pippin,  king  of  the  pippins,  Rib- 
ston pippin,  and  Dutch  mignonne ;  where  five,  the 
Wormsley  pippin,  king  of  the  pippins,  Ribston  pippin, 
old  nonpareil,  and  Dowton  nonpareil;  where  six,  the 
Wormsley  pippin,  kinj?  of  the  pippins,  Ribston  pippin, 
Aifreston,  old  nonpareil,  and  Dowton  nonpareil;  where 
■even,  the  Wormshy  i>im)in,  king  of  the  pippins,  Rib- 
ston pippin,  Aifreston,  Dutch  mignonne,  old  nonpareil, 
and  Dowton  nonpareil.'  yeyond  this,  Pennington's 
seedling  and  any  other  good  sorts  icay  he  added.  The  | 
same  writer  goutlnues:— '  It  oRcii  nappens  that  one 
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or  more  traes  oan.  be  tntloaiA  aga^sl  a  eotia^ia  wfUl  or 
roof,  or  agaiiut  some  wall  nypertMuing  to  a  ooMsiige; 
iu  dtese  oa^es,  the  propw  Hwrts  ace,  lUbatou  pip|)iiui, 
old  nonpareils,  aud  iia  ia^  atohen  apple  ber^oaired, 
the  Bedfordshire  foundling.  In  situations  UiAile  to 
Npring  frosts,  which  so  often  kill  the  blossoms  of  the 
generality  of  apples,  tbo  Court  pendu  plat  is  i-ecom- 
luendable,  as  its  blossoms  expand  very  la<..:  in  the  sea- 
son. Under  less  favourable  circumstances,  where  bbe 
Hibsttni  nuty  not  succeed,  the  Bedtbrdshire  foundling 
will  be  a  hardier  substitute,  or  the  king  of  the  pippins, 
which  is  still  hardier;  the  northern  greening  utay  be 
planted  for  late  kitchen  use.  For  ait  autumn  apple, 
perhaps  none  in  this  case  is  more  to  be  recommended 
than  the  Keswick  codling,'  To  these  observations 
we  need  only  add,  that  the  cottager  will  do  well  in  all 
cases  to  prefer  one  or  two  copious-bearing  trees  to  a 
number  of  fanciful  and  fickle  varieties. 

Slatuiardn. — Pruning  and  Training. — Standards  are 
those  trees  which  grow  independently  in  open  ground, 
and  are  classed  as  Large  and  Dwari  Standards.  The 
proper  object  of  cultivation  is  to  give  figure  to  the  tree, 
of  whichever  kind,  and  bring  it  to  a  fertile  or  mature 
condition.  Apple  and  pear-trees,  as  they  approach  to 
maturity,  develop  short  spurs  along  the  entire  extent 
of  the  branches,  and  those  spurs  are  the  best  in  every 
.,,3pect  which  are  produced  nat..rally  without  the  aid 
of  the  pruuing-kuifo.  But  in  addition  to  fruitful  spurs, 
the  trees  produce  a  great  number  of  superfluous  wood- 
shoots,  which,  if  not  entirely  removed,  or  at  least  so 
curtailed  as  to  convert  them  to  bearing  spurs,  would 
render  the  tree  almost  useless;  in  short,  to  efiTect  pro- 
lific fruit-bearing,  tbo  shoots  must  be  kept  in  subjec- 
tion, or  in  the  state  of  spurs.  A  recent  writer  on  this 
subject  observes: — '  If  a  tree  be  a  ftee  grower,  on  a  free 
stock,  as  the  crab,  or  a  strong  pippin,  from  seed,  aU  the 
leaders  will  be  checked  by  shortening  them  back  every 
year  to  a  distance  from  the  point  of  origin,  which  varies 
according  to  their  strength;  where  they  are  very  strong, 
the  leading  shoots  should  not  be  reduced  more  thou 
within  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  of  their  base ;  but  when 
they  are  weaker,  they  may  be  cut  to  within  nine  inches. 
By  this  means  the  onward  growth  of  the  branch  is 
momentarily  arrested,  the  ascending  sap  is  impelled 
into  the  lateral  buds,  some  of  which  will  be  suru  tu 
grow  so  slow  as  to  become  productive.' 

The  foregoing  directions  comprise  a  view  of  the  theo- 
retical principles  of  pruning,  and  it  nflurds  an  excellent 
groundwork  for  practice;  but  those  tvho  are  strangers 
to  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees,  and,  as  such,  undertake 
the  management  of  an  orchard,  will  be  surprised  and 
perplexed  at  the  anomalies  which  continually  present 
themselves;  it  will  then  be  self-evident  that  gardening,' 
cannot,  in  its  routine,  be  learned  from  books;  that  one 
tree  assumes  a  certain  mode  of  growth;  another  pro. 
duces  developments  in  an  order  which  has  ii'it  been 
foreseen  or  contemplated;  another  forms  its  fruitful 
spurs  spoutaneouslv,  without  solicitation  or  the  udop- 
iion  of  means;  while  a  fourt  j,  in  despite  of  the  most 
rigid  foreshortening,  coutiui.es  for  years  to  yield  no- 
thing but  growing  shoots.  We  have  seen  imuibers 
of  spur-trees  purchased  at  tlie  same  period,  and  treated 
upon  the  same  principles,  every  one  of  which  evinced 
a  habit  or  constitution  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  pecu- 
liar to  itself;  thus  it  is  wi'.h  trees  us  with  the  human 
genus — to  be  in  any  degrjo  known,  they  muHt  be  indi- 
vidually and  diligently  observed  and  studied.  This 
experimental  fact  being  admitted,  we  may  safely 
adduce  the  practice  of  ]iruning  recommended  by  Mr 
George  Ljndley  for  dwari'  standards,  in  his  'Guide  to 
the  Orchard,' &'j.  lie  observes  that  'dwv.r»  uii  crab- 
slocks  are  much  more  adapted  for  large  and  ponderous 
fruit  than  standards,  us  they  not  only  produce  larger 
fruit,  but  are  less  likely  to  be  blown  down  by  high 
winds.  Trees  for  this  purpose  should  have  thsir 
branches  of  an  equal  streugth:  those  which  have  beeu 
grafted  one  year,  or  what  are  termed  by  nurtgrymeu 
maiden  plants,  are  tlje  best;  tht^y  should  not  1>e  cut 
down  when  planted,  but  should  .itand  a  year,  and  tbeii 
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be  liMd«d  d6mi  to  the  length  of  four  or  (!x  inchei, 
iMoording  to  their  strength;  thew  will  produce  three  or 
four  ihoots  from  each  cut-doim  branch,  which  will  be 
Miffioient  to  form  a  head.    At  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  two  or  three  of  the  liest  placed  of  these  from 
eabh.  branch  should  be  selected,  and  shortened  back  to 
nine,  twelve,  or  fifteen  inches  each,  according  to  their 
iitnngth,  talcing    care  to   keep    the    head    perfectly 
tailauced  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed),  so  that 
one  side  shall  not  bo  higher  or  more  numerous  in  its 
l»ranches  than  the  other;  and  all  must  be  kept  as  near 
aa  may  be  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  other.    If 
this  regularity  in  forming  the  head  be  attended  to,  and 
efl^ted  at  first,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
it  so  afterwards,  by  observing  either  to  prune  that  bud 
immediately  on  the  inside  next  to  the  centre  of  the 
tree,  or  that  immediately  on  the  outside.    By  this 
means,  viewing  it  from  the  centre,  the  branches  will  be 
nroduoed  in  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  eye;  whereas, 
if  j[>runed  to  a  bud  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the 
briinch,  the  young  shoot  will  be  produced  in  the  same 
direction ;  so  that  if  the  branches  formed  round  a  circle 
he  not  thus  pruned  to  the  eyes  on  the  right  successively, 
or  the  left  successively,  n  very  material  diflference  will 
be  found,  and  the  regularity  of  the  tree  will  be  de- 
stroyed in  one  single  year's  pruning.' 

What  is  here  said  refers  only  to  the  leading  shoots 
which  form  the  figure  of  the  tree  ;  others — side  shoots 
(fato-afa) — arc  developed,  and  these  require  constant 
regulation.  '  In  pruning  these  laterals  or  supemume- 
taries,  they  should  be  cut  down  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  bottom,  which  will  generally  cause  the  surrounding 
eyes  to  form  natural  blossom  spurs ;  but  where  the 
tree  is  in  a  vigorous  state  of  growth,  branches  will  pro- 
bably be  produced  instead  of  B])urs;  if  co,  they  must 
all  be  cut  out  close,  except  one,  which  must  be  short- 
ened as  before.  In  all  winter  prunings,  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  spurs  short  and  close,  none  of  which 
should  at  anytime  exceed  three  inches;  cutting  out 
clean  all  the  blank  spurs,  which  have  produced  fruit 
the  previous  summer,  to  the  next  perfect  bud  below.' 

It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  for  any  writer  to  im- 
prove upon  these  directions  generally;  they  comprise  all 
the  essentials  for  producing  a  balanced  dwarf  standard 
— that  is,  a  tree  low  in  stature,  furnished  with  ten  or 
twelve  regular  main  branches,  proceeding  at  a  short 
distance  from  one  central  stem,  each  branch  garnished 
from  base  to  summit  with  fruitful  spurs.    Hut  expe- 
rience has  instructed  us  to  ci\ution  a  pruner  not  to 
i^'TO^t  too  nuch,  but  to  watch  the  figure  which  his  tree 
t!^';V'  J,  and  the  course  of  its  supernumerary  shoots.     If 
is  '',<ince  a  decided  tendency  to  form  short  spurs  natu- 
rally at  :i  very  early  period,  lie  may  prune  short,  as 
above  directed;  but  if  its  habits  be  so  luxuriant  as  to 
produce  wood-shoots  after  each  pruning,  it  will  be  wise 
to  defer  the  summer  cutting  of  the  spring;  shoots  till 
the  middle  of  July,  instead  of  performiiii;  it  at  or  before 
midsummer ;  and  then  either  to  snap  the  shoots  or  to 
cut  them  to  a  bud  situated  at  lea^t  five  inches  from 
their  base.    This  pruning,  late  as  is  the  season,  will 
generally  cause  each  .-hoot  to  break  its  leading  eye;  in 
August,  therefore,  this  new  shoot  is  to  be  checked  by 
nipping  off  its  point;  and  finally,  in  September  the 
spring  shoot  is  again  to  be  cut  at  the  eye,  below  the  one 
at  which  it  was  first  pruned  in  July.     In  this  way  the 
vigour  of  the  tree  will  be  moderated,  and  several  of  the 
lower  buds  will  probably  enlarge,  while  the  leading 
bud  only  expands  into  a  growing  shoot.     If  these  hints 
be  understood  a-.nl  acted  upon,  a  young  pruner  will 
exjierlraentally  be  taught  to  apply  them,  and  thereby 
acquire  the  tact  to  oiscover  the  constitution  of  his  trees 
individually,  and  to  coax  theiu  int.)  a  condition  of 
maturity.     At  the  winter  regulation,  when  the  buds 
begin  (!o  iwell,  it  will  be  easy  t,i  discern  the  fruitful 
eyes  ;  and  where  any  at'  these  a.e  discerned,  tlie  shoot 
l>rojccting  beyond  tliem  must  be  entirely  amputated  ; 
(ind  thia  may  be  done  with  safety,  for  spurs,  when  or.  :e 
fully  formed,- rarely  break  into  barren  shootp,  though 
yiie  bf  thd  eyes  rtay  do  so. 


Wail-training.— The  dunmnuUnoe  of  appU-iraM  pro- 
ducing fruit  only  on  tho^  outer  parti,  which  are  fraaly 
exposed  to  the  lun  and* air,  haa  led  to  namerout  oon- 
trivancei  for  exposing  the  inner  aa  wall  an  the  outer 
stems.  One  method^  as  is  well  known,  la  the  training 
of  the  tree  in  a  flat  ahape  against  a  wall — a  plan  alao 
advantageoua  for  enjoying  the  heat,  wkidi  the  wall 
radiates  as  a  reflector  against  the  branches.  A  differ- 
ence  of  opinion  existi  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
training  the  main  stem  in  a  sernentine  or  in  a  strught 
upright  direction,  and  also  whetner  the  branehes  should 
be  led  perfectly  horicontal  or  with  an  upward  slope. 
If  the  height  of  wall  permit,  the  upright  stem  and  fan 
shape,  aa  represented  beneath,  seems  the  most  adran- 


tageous,  and  certainly  the  least  troublesome  plan;  and 
we  would  recommend  unprofessional  gardeners  to  at- 
tempt no  other.  Where  the  wall  is  low,  the  brauchea 
shoul''  proceed  more  horizontally;  and  the  top  being 
restrained  by  pruning,  these  lateral  stems  will  gain 
greater  vigour.  In  either  case,  the  branches,  great  and 
small,  will  require  to  be  held  in  their  appointed  situa- 
tions on  the  wall  by  stripes  of  list  and  nails.  The 
nailing  should  not  be  so  tight  as  to  prevent  expansion 
in  growth,  or  be  otherwise  injurious.  Iron  nails  rust 
and  disfigure  the  wall,  therefore  nails  made  of  zinc, 
where  they  can  be  driven  home,  are  preferable.  When 
a  branch  at  any  time  becomes  looee,  it  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  rcfastened. 

Espaliers. — These  are  rails  generally  formed  of  up- 
right and  (u-ossbars  of  wood,  out  sometimes  made  of 
cast-iron.  The  best  are  of  wood,  and  of  from  four  to 
five  feet  in  height.  To  these  the  trees  are  trained  aa 
on  a  wall,  with  this  difterence,  that  instead  of  being 
nailed,  the  branches  are  usually  tied;  the  fastenings 
are  soft  hemp  cord  or  strips  ot  bast;  but  twigs  of  willow, 
anijwer  much  better.  The  situation  of  espaliers  is 
generally  along  the  .sidea  of  walks;  and  if  the  trees  be 
carefully  trained,  they  have  a  neat  eifeot.  Care  must- 
be  taken  that  they  do  not  prevent  the  sun  and  air 
from  reaching  the  kitchen  vegetables.  When  properly 
managed  and  well  exposed,  espalier  trees,  observes 
Neill,  '  generally  produce  excellent  fruit,  the  aun  and 
air  having  a'^cess  to  both  sides  of  the  tree :  they  com- 
monly ali'ord  abundant  crops,  and  the  fruit  is  not  apt 
to  be  shaken  by  high  winds.  Farther,  they  tend  to 
hide  the  crops  of  culinary  vegetables  from  the  eye,  sud 
to  render  the  kitchen  garden  as  pleasant  as  an  avenue 
in  the  shrubbery.' 

The  follo-iving  hints  on  espalier  training,  by  the 
author  of  the  '  Manse  Garden,'  appear  so  eminentlj, 
useful,  that  wo  take  the  liberty  of  giving  them  a  placft 
here.  First,  as  to  cultivation:  '  Have  the  ground  well 
trenched  and  inejiurod  [taking  a  crop  of  vegetables  the 
first  season],  and  plftfrt  the  trees  three  or  four  feet  from 
the  walk ,  and  twice  an  near  to  one  another  as  they 
should  afterwards  '  '  frill-/rown.  The  reasons 
for  this  clo.se  plant  '■  the  value  of  a  fijw  Crops 

is  more  than  the  e^iinuiai-  oi  the  trees;  your  rails  ore 
sooner  covered ;  and  when  thr  turn  begin  to  meet  and 
incommode  one  muither,  you  cai.  then,  having  wiser'" 
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toined  their  Tuion*  qtulitiea,  gire  «cope  to  th«  best,  by 
diminiihing  or  rooting  out  the  leai  woithy.  For  one 
or  two  years  after  the  meeting  hat  taken  place,  yon 
may  delay  the  pain  of  exeotion  by  allowing  the  young 
■hoots  to  pass  one  another  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
rfcils.  To  incur  no  more  expense  ♦ban  is  necessary,  the 
Hakes  may  be  placed  two  feet  apart,  in  which  case  the 
Itnriual  suoots  will  require  to  be  conducted  from  one 
rettine-piace  to  another  by  pieces  of  lath  or  wild  brier, 
or  willow  of  two  years'  growth.  These  conductors  re- 
quire a  firm  and  separate  tyin^,  distinct  from  that 
which  fastens  moi-e  loosely  the  living  wood;  they  thus 
giro  strength  to  the  rails,  and  provide  for  straighter 
training  than  is  comff.only  done  by  having  the  stakes 
twice  lis  thickly  s'''  and  consequently  at  double  the 
expense  of  timber 

Supplementary  .o  both  wall  and  espaliers  is  the  fol- 
lowing  device,  which  has  proved  eminently  successful:— 
Supposing  that  you  ha'.'e  more  garden  ground  than  is 
necessary  Tor  the  supply  of  vegetables,  and  that  some 
pai't  of  it  may  be  spared  for  a  green  shady  walk  amidat 
•hrubs  mingled  with  standard  fruit-trees,  on  the  south 
■ide  Ti'  a  row  of  evergreens,  impervious  to  tho  eye,  let 
a  ri.y  stone-wall  be  raised  to  the  height  of  four  or  five 
feet,  and  coped  with  large  stones,  merely  for  strength 
and  durability.  Plant  th'i  on  tho  north  side  with  ivy, 
to  aMist  the  screen  of  shrubs,  and  in  a  short  time  not 
one  stone  Vi.-'i  appear.  From  the  south  side  take  away 
all  the  good  toil  vO  a  dep^-.h  of  two  feet,  a  breadth^  of 
five  feet,  and  a  length  equal  to  that  of  the  wall,  which 
may  be  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet,  as  you  find  convenient. 
This  excavation,  it  is  to  be  understood,  runs  close  by 
the  building,  the  foundation  of  which  must  of  course 
have  been  secured  by  perhaps  a  foot  of  depth,  and 
which  will  yet  be  uninjured,  as  the  stones  that  cast  up 
in  removing  the  earth  will  immediately  be  thrown  to 
the  base  in  room  of  the  materials  taken  away.  Thus 
an  effectual  provision  is  made  against  the  springing  up 
of  docks,  uettles,  or  other  troublesome  weeds ;  the 
earth  removed  will  be  an  invaluable  treasure,  whether 
for  making  compost  or  helping  a  thin  soil;  and  the  ex- 
cavation itself  will  afford  a  most  convenient  roucptacle 
for  the  immense  quantities  of  stones  which  occur  in 
trenching  or  raking  the  garden.  Suppose  the  filling 
up  in  this  manner  to  be  nearly  completed,  let  a  row  of 
large  thin  stones,  set  on  edge,  run  along  the  southern 
boundary,  and  rise  two  or  three  inches  above  the  sur- 
£ace  of  the  ground.  This  will  serve  to  keep  the  mass 
of  stones  diH'.ii'ct  from  the  earth,  that  there  may  be  no 
mingling  in  the  process  of  digging.  You  have  then  on 
the  one  side  of  this  excavation  the  low  edging,  and  on 
the  other  a  wall  of  four  or  five  feet;  and  the  design  is, 
in  the  course  of  time,  to  fill  up,  with  the  riddlinga  oC 
tho  garden  or  with  clean  stones,  in  whatever  way,  the 
whole  space  from  the  summit  of  the  low  edging  to  the 
top  of  the  wall,  to  present  an  inclined  plane  facing  the 
■outh,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  rays  of  the 
Bun.  On  this  [which  is,  in  reality,  a  mound  leaning 
against  a  wall]  fruit  trees  ;i,re  to  be  trained.  Before 
iwt,  bank  is  completed  'o  its  proper  slope,  tho  trees  may 
be  planted  along  the  ^Juthem  boiiudary,  and  trained 
for  two  or  three  yrars  upon  po'.eo  laid  from  the  edging 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  according  to  their  future  destina- 
tion. When  the  surftce  of  the  sloping  bank  is  raised 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  its  proper  height,  let  a  lnyer 
of  coarse  sifted  gravel  be  laid  on  t.be  top.  This  will 
much  improve  the  appeara'.oe,  and  increase  the  re- 
flected heat;  and  being  free  from  small  sai>d  and  earthy 
particles,  will  give  no  birth  to  annual  weeds. 

For  tho  purpose  of  traiiiink',  should  peaches  or  apri- 
cots be  planted,  a  close  trellis  will  be  requisite  ;  out 
apples  or  pears  will  require  nothing  more  than  eom- 
nioii  evpalter  rails  laid  on  the  gravel,  and  held  in  their 
plactf  by  uvo  slight  npars  rvnr.ii\g  across,  one  At  the 
top,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom,  hi  the  meantime, 
the  ivy  produces  a  beautiful  i«.nd  beneficial  effect,  sur- 
mounting the  wall,  and  adding  to  the  closeness  of 
jiheJter  caused  hy  tho  e^ergrcen  shrubs.  It  should  be 
oUpp$(i  ikloog  iiio  top  atler  the  manuer  of  box-edging. 
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Nothiay  odd  cxmc  1  the  tmI  nragrtM  of  the  iiwM  M 
placed,  or  the  beauty  of  their  glowing  bloMomi  ipNad 
out  under  the  eye;  and  the  quality  of  tho  fruit  cornea 
fully  up  to  the  theoretic  advantMOt  with  which  it  is 
favoured.  The  heat  is  undoubtedly  mudi  greater  than 
that  of  the  best  wall ;  and  the  open  flowers  find,  in 
their  humble  height,  a  shelter,  like  the  daisy  of  the 
field,  from  the  sweeping  blast,  vhioh  often  scatters  the 
petals  of  a  higliei-  tree  Tike  a  shower  of  snow.  Expe- 
rience has  fully  proved  the  suitableness  of  this  con- 
trivance to  all  elevated  situations.  In  some  places 
very  low  and  warm,  the  heat,  so  powerfully  reflected, 
might  possibly  be  too  great;  but  in  that  case  figs  and 
nectarines  might  be  so  exposed,  and  would  certainly 
take  all  that  they  can  get.' 

The  Fear. 

The  pear-tree,  like  that  of  the  apple,  is  found  in  a 
wild  state  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  has  been  siini- 
larly  domesticated  and  impi  'jved  into  i:\any  fine  varie- 
ties. The  tendency  of  the  tree  is  to  a  handsome  pyra- 
midal form.  It  is  much  longer  in  attaining  maturity 
than  the  apple-tr>>e;  and  on  a  dry  soil,  it  will  survive 
and  continue  i  -uitful  for  centuries.  The  tree_  may  be 
propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  cuttings,  budding,  and 
grafting:  it  is  more  frequently  raised  from  seeds  than 
the  apple;  bi  t  grafting  on  its  own  species  is  also  com- 
mon, and  is  generally  successful. 

The  observations  already  offered  respecting  soil  for 
apple-trees  apply  equally  to  those  of  the  pear  kind,  and 
nothing  more  need  here  be  said,  either  on  that  subject 
or  on  general  culture.  Tho  pruning,  however,  is  diffe- 
rent, because  the  pear  is  a  very  independent  growing 
tree,  and,  as  a  standard,  will  assume  its  own  natural 
figure  in  opposition  to  all  restittint.  All  branches 
which  lash  one  another  must  be  removed;  but  unless 
the  pruner  cut  and  deform  his  trees  in  his  attempts  to 
create  fruitful  spurs,  there  will  seldom  bo  a  redundancy 
of  wood.  A  little  foreshortening  or  disbudding  in  the 
spring  and  summer  may  be  useful ;  but  in  general,  as 
the  pear  can  seldom  become  fruitful  under  seven  or  eight 
years  from  the  grafting  or  budding,  it  will  be  prudent 
to  watch  the  gradual  development  of  the  natural  epurs, 
and  to  cut  back  the  laterals  to  them  when  formed,  aud 
not  before.  Mr  Knight  pruned  very  little,  shortening 
the  m.un  shoots  occasionally,  not  sooner  than  July.  He 
thus  expressed  his  opinion  in  a  letter  to  a  professional 
gardener  on  the  subject,  in  April  1833: — '  1  would  re- 
commend the  knife  to  be  little  used  upon  the  young 
pear-trees,  particularly  upon  the  horizontal  branches. 
As  a  general  rule  for  pruning  trees  that  are  to  be  kept 
low  ill  gardenr  I  recommend  the  uptight  shoots  to  be 
shortened  abou.  >he  beginning  of  July.' 

About  200  varieties  of  pear  are  enumerated  in  recent 
catalogues,  all  differing  from  each  other  in  their  quali- 
ties, time  of  ripening,  ^c.  Among  the  finest  sorts  may 
be  mentioned  the  Jargonuelle,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  de 
Capiaumont,  Muscadelle,  Bonchrtiteiu,  St  Germain, 
Rousselet,  Wilding,  Beurre  Diel,  Glout  laorceau, 
Easter  beurr^,  and  Beurre  ranee.  Tho  word  beurri, 
which  here  occurs  several  times,  is  from  the  French 
word  for  butter ;  and  that,  as  veil  as  the  other  names, 
Lhow  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  our  continental 
neighbours  for  penecting  this  delicious  fruit.  In  se- 
lecting pear-trees,  the  nature  of  the  locality  must  be 
consulted,  subject  to  which  the  Jargonnelle  and  others 
mentioned,  also  the  Wind.or,  are  general  favourites. 
The  Huroi.ier,  autumn,  and  winter  Bergamots  are  not 
excelnwl  tor  rich  muskiness  of  tlavour.  The  pear  re- 
quires a  warmer  climate  than  tht>  apple :  hence  some 
of  tho  finer  sorts,  whicii  grow  wo*!  ivs  standards  in  the 
south  and  central  parts  of  Kngland,  will  require  a  wall 
and  shelter  in  northern  or  more  kefu  situations.  Any 
sorts  worth  the  cultivating  should  have  a  rich  aromatic 
ftftvour,  and  be  either  of  tho  melting  kind  {beurH),  or 
bfj  firm  and  crirtp,  like  the  winter  Bergumots. 
Orohardf. 

An  oiehard  is  a  piece  of  ground  specially  debited  to 
the  rearing  of  fruit-trees,  principally  apple  and  pear, 
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wd  it  freqneDtly  an  upptv  dage  of  tbe  Engliah  fiurm  and 
dUoo^honie,  It  should  be  a  well-fsnoad  enrloanT*, 
and  If  there  be  room  for  a  choice,  iti  tituation  onght  to 
be  on  the  aide  of  a  dr<  knoll  sloping  to  the  lonth-eait- 
vatd;  the  beit  aoil  ii  a  freah  landy  loam,  of  eighteen 
inches  in  depth  or  upwards,  reposing  on  a  sulwoil  of 
dry  grarel  or  rock.  If  the  ground  1M  wet,  it  must  be 
thoroughly  drained  in  the  first  place,  as  no  fruit-treo 
can  answer  iU  puroose  if  the  soil  be  otherwise  than  dry. 
A  damp  clayey  subsoil  must  be  aroided;  ks.'1  the  deep 
rich  soil  in  the  lowest  dip  of  a  Talley  is  the  worst  situa- 
tion to  be  chosen  ;  for  though  it  may  be  sheltered 
against  wind,  It  is  most  liable  to  keep  the  trees  in  a 
growing  state  too  late  in  the  autumn,  and  to  be  severely 
assaile?  b '  late  f^sts  in  the  spring,  when  the  trees  are 
probab'  7  in  flower. 

ShehoT  is  necessary  to  orchards  against  the  autumnal 
MUtL- west  winds ;  but  this  is  best  obtained  by  high 
hedges  or  forest-trees  planted  on  that  side.  Winds 
from  any  other  quarter  need  not  bo  so  much  draaded. 
lihelteriiig  hills  at  some  distance  are  an  adTantage,  so 
as  the  orchard  is  not  in  the  lowest  dell  at  their  oase. 
Many  orchards  are  almost  barren,  the  trees  covered 
with  moss  and  lichen  (a  fine  harbour  for  insects),  only 
from  their  being  too  much  sheltered,  and  deprived  of  a 
tne  current  of  drying  air. 

As  an  orchard  is  usually  a  pasture  for  sheep,  cows, 
or  other  cattle,  tho  trees  to  bo  planted  in  it  must  be 
standards;  that  is,  trees  trained  in  the  nursery,  with  a 
dear  stem  sis  or  seven  feet  high,  from  the  top  of  which 
the  brancbefl  diverge,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle. 
Sometimes  the  stocks  are  first  planted,  and  when  fairly 
established,  are  worked — that  is,  grafted  or  budded  at 
the  desired  height. 

If  an  orchard  is  to  be  formed  out  of  an  arable  field, 
the  ground  may  be  prepared  by  the  plough,  laid  into 
bands  or  ridges  of  eight  yards  wide,  the  trees  to  occupy 
the  middle  or  crown  of  each  ridge,  these  lying  south 
and  north.  The  trees  should  be  planted  in  right  lines, 
five,  six,  or  eight  yards  asunder;  and  the  whole  area 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  hawthorn  hedge. 
When  the  trees  are  planted  (which  should  be  about 
the  end  of  October),  the  ground  may  be  laid  down  with 
a  crop  of  barley  or  oats,  with  grass  and  clorer  seeds  in 
the  spring,  and  so  remain. 

If  an  orchard  is  to  be  formed  in  a  grass  field,  it  is 
drained,  if  necessary,  and  enclosed  with  a  hedge  and 
ditch  as  above;  the  trees  are  either  planted  in  trenched 
pits  ov  in  trenched  borders ;  that  is,  borders  six  taet 
wide  are  traced  south  and  north,  and  regularly  trenched 
fifteen  inches  deep,  the  turf  being  turned  to  tne  bottom. 
Along  the  middle  of  these  borders  Jie  trees  are  put  in 
ai.  the  distances  already  mentioned.  This  done,  the 
broken  ground  is  sown  down  with  grass  seeds,  and  the 
trees  staked  and  protected  against  cattle,  if  they  are 
in  any  danger.  The  pits,  six  feet;  square,  are  trenched 
and  planted  in  like  manner.  In  planting  the  trees,  the 
ordinary  care  mudt  be  bestowed  as  well  in  taking  them 
up  at)  replanting;  each  should  be  set  on  a  little  mound 
of  tho  finest  of  the  soil,  on  which  the  roots  should  be 
regularly  spread,  and  kept  near  the  surface — for  deep 
planting  must  be  carefully  avoided ;  the  u^-permost 
fringe  of  roots  should  juct  be  within  the  turf,  but  no 
deeper;  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  take  a  hori- 
zontal rather  than  a  downright  direction.  Orchards 
planted  in  either  of  these  methods  answer  very  well, 
if  care  is  taken  of  the  trees  till  they  are  fairly  estab- 
lished, and  can  protect  themselves. 

The  fruits  chosen  for  such  orchards  are  apples,  pears, 
plums,  and  cherries,  and  of  these  such  as  are  loiown 
to  thrive,  aud  are  mojt  fruitful  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  intended  orchard;  for  all  fruits  are  not  equally 
thrifty  in  tho  same  locality,  and  this  is  a  point  deserv- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  planter.  Orchards  of  this 
kind  are  planted  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  service  of 
a  family,  any  redundance  being  sent  to  mai-ket,  or  sold 
on  thfc  trees  to  the  fruit-monger;  but  when  fruit-trees 
are  planted  as  a  special  source  of  profit,  a  very  diffe- 
rent plan  requires  lo  be  followed. 


An  acre  or  two  of  mitabla  land,  with  »  proper  ox- 
posure,  ia  iixed  on:  tho  whole  if  trenched  fifMcn  inohee 
deer,  and  thoraughlT  drained,  if  naoesHury.  The  rar- 
ttrt  is  lerelled  and  laid  into  beds  ranging  Muth  and 
.iorth,  and  about  twelve  feet  wldet  «Wng  the  niddle  of 
these  treei  arr  nlaated;  and  the  latimu  we  eoonpied 
by  two  row*  ut  air)U  fralta,  tMm  Moeebeiriee,  our- 
rants,  or  ratpbe:Tiet.  Some  of  the  tetervdia  tuj  ham 
a  rank  of  filbeito  intradueed,  which,  when  hept  M  low 
bushea,  and  properly  apvired  on,  aae  aa  pnntaihie  aa 
any  other  kind  of  orchard  frnlt.  finch  am  ornhari  ia 
intended  to  be  a  perfect  thioket  of  fruit-ttaaai  m, 
whether  yielding  large  or  amall  tndt,  nraat  he  hqit  aa 
dwarfs,  and  tramed  in  the  AmA  Jbrm.  Of  OMlie  the 
sorts  which  art  naturally  of  a  dwarfish  hhhit  are  pre- 
ferred, and  if  not  dwarfish  by  nature,  they  must  he 
made  so  by  art.  The  bush  form  is  obtained  by  encoa- 
raging  the  lateral  growth  of  the  branches,  and  depreaa- 
ing  by  <iome  meant  or  other  those  which  have  a  tendenmr 
to  giuvr  upright.  A  sufficient  number  of  branchea  u 
gained  by  pruning  while  the  trees  are  young,  and  lo 
disposed  that  they  may  aggregately  form  a  rotund, 
compact,  but  uot  overcrowded  head,  shading  a  circle 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  more  or  lesa,  ac- 
cording to  the  fruitfulness  or  individual  strength  of  the 
trees.  This  close  planting  and  low  stature  of  the  treea 
render  them  a  shelter  to  each  other,  both  against  the 
frosty  winds  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  against  the 
equinoctial  gales  of  autumn.  The  surfitoe  of  thia  or- 
chard is  never  dug.  In  dry  summers,  'i  mulching  of 
half-decayed  litter}  -dung  is  spread  under  the  trees,  and 
hoed  in  during  the  winter.  Strawberries  are  introduced 
when  the  trees  are  young,  but  the  ground  must  not  be 
exhausted  by  surf  i«e  cropping. 

The  success  of  such  a  fruit  garden  depends  veiy 
much  on  a  proper  selection  of  the  kinds,  and  on  the 
skill  of  the  manager  in  keeping  the  treea  fmitfiil  and 
dwarfidh,  without  the  application  of  the  knife;  for  thia 
is  quite  practicable,  and  is  an  art  which  must  be  had 
recourse  to  in  the  treatment  of  dwarfed  trees. 

In  Herefordshire,  Devonshire,  and  adjoining  distriota 
in  England,  orchards  are  maintained  princTpt^y  for 
manufacturing  a  beverage  from  their  produce.  Ctdtr 
is  the  liquor  made  from  apples;  the  trees  in  most  eati- 
mation  for  the  purpose  being  the  newfoxwhelp,  the 
wilding,  the  cherry  pearm»'n,  and  the  yellow  '-aa  red 
Norman.  When  the  ripened  apples  have  been  shaken 
from  the  trees,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  heaps  for 
a  month  or  so  on  the  ground,  to  becomo  mellow ;  after 
which  the  process  of  manufacture  into  cider  com- 
mences, (bee  No.  46.)  Perry,  or  the  Tiquor  from 
pears,  is  also  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  heyemke,  and 
in  some  instances  almost  approaches  the  quuity  of 
sparkling  champagne.  The  most  austere  varieties  of 
the  pear,  unfit  for  the  table,  answer  best  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  it  is  thought  that  a  mixture  of  the  wild 
pear  with  the  cultiviited  sorts  make  a  peculiarly  fine 
liquor. 

Quince  and  Medlar. 

The  quince  is  classed  by  botanists  with  the  apple  and 
pear,  and  these  are  often  grafted  on  quince  stocks, 
which  confirms  theii  consanguinity.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  native  of  eastern  Europe,  and  to  grow  wild  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dai.ube.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain 
from  the  isle  of  Candia,  and  grows  readily  in  our 
hedges;  but  is  not  much  used — the  fruit  in  its  raw 
stato  having  a  peculiar  disagreeable  smell,  and  an 
austere  taste.  It  is  sometimes  employed  to  give  flavour 
to  apples  in  pies  and  tarts,  and  is  occasionally  made 
into  a  maTinftlade,  which  is  .auch  used  in  the  south  of 
Franco,  where  the  quince  is  extensively  cultivated. 
The  medlar  is  also  a  native  of  south-eastern  Europe, 
though  long  naturalised  in  Britain.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  small  apple,  and  ponsesses  considerable 
flavour,  but  which  is  seldom  devoioped,  even  in  its 
ripe  state,  on  the  tree.  It  is  gathered  and  laid  aside 
until  it  begins  to  change  or  decay,  and  then  only  is  it 
fit  to  be  eaten. 

Ml 
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STON*  FBCm. 

Th«  flriMt  Willi 
fruits  (vf  tk»  nr* 
den  AK  includes  in 
this  division;  these 
are,  the  peach  ^  (see 
section),  nectarbie, 
apricot,  plara,  and 
cherry,  and  all  their 
numerous  Tarieties. 
Uuder  these  well- 
known  names  we 
shall  take  a  eur- 
Bory  Tiew  of  each, 
refirring  the  reader 
for  minate  particulars  to  the  catalofnio  in  Lindley's 
'Guide  t6  ihe  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden,'  and  to 
that  of  the  'Pniit  Cilltitator,'  a  small  work  of  great 
laeiit,  by  the  late  Mr  Rogers  of  the  Southampton 
Nuirsery.  Besides  the  familiar  term  stone  /t(«f«,  bo- 
ttt&iits  refer  r.ll  the  trees  which  bear  fruit  with  a  ker- 
nel contained  within  a  hard  bony  shell,  surrounded  by 
a  rich  and  saceharirte  pulp;  this,  consequently,  would 
enibrace  that  divisiott  {Amygdalece)  which  has  the 
afanond'treefbr  its  type.  The  peach  and  nectarine 
were,  till  lately,  considered  species  of  the  almond 
{AmygdiUus),  tot  tfoy  have  been  separated  from  that 
family,  and  constjtiiicd  into  a  didtiuct  genus  {Pei-sica). 
The  iiectarin  \  by  some  considered  as  a  mere  variety  of 
the  peach,  and  by  others  as  a  separate  species,  diners 
only  in  the  epicarp  or  outer  civevmg  of  the  pulpy  part 
being  smooth  instead,  of  downy. 

Peacli  an  I  Neotarine. 

Both  are  natives  of  Pc^ia,  introduced  from  that 
country  in  the  yeav  1562,  and  extensively  cultivated 
since  that  penod.  Each  admits  of  two  leading  sub- 
▼irietie&— the  melting  peaches  and  nectarines,  or  free 
lionet,  and  those  with  more  solid  flesh  adhering  to  the 
nut,  and  therefore  termed  cling  stones.  The  French 
consider  them  as  one  fruit,  but  arrange  them  under 
four  iivisions ;  but  we  prefer  to  simplify  our  descrip- 
tion as  above,  and  shall  even  dismiss  the  cling  stones 
altogether  from  our  catalogue,  deeming  them  conipara- 
tively  worthless,  being  later  in  their  8cr.8on,  and  of  a 
flavour  altogether  inferior  to  the  true  melters. 

The  peach  and  nectarine  (P.  vulgaris  and  lavis)  can 
be  raised  by  sowing  the  stones,  and  excellent  varieties 
have  been  so  obtauicd;  therefore  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
the  trees  raised  from  seed  are  wildings  :  but  as  there  is 
no  certainty  of  what  a  seedling  may  ultimately  become, 
it  is  not  prudent  to  trust  to  this  mode  of  propagation ; 
and  though  we  would  urge  every  gardener  to  Kiako 
himself  intimate  with  the  process  of  budding — that  ap- 
proved and  certain  method  of  lyerjietuating  approved 
varieties — y<.t  as  much  time  must  thus  elapse  before  a 
wall  can  be  stocked  with  fruitful  trees,  we  think  it 
advisable  thai:  he  purchase  of  a  good  and  trusty  nur- 
seryman such  varieties  as  are  found  to  be  adapted  to 
the  locality.  The  peach  and  nectarine  .^re  seldom 
graf  ed;  it  is  usual  to  select  buds  of  trees  *hat  are  ap- 
pn  ^d  bearers  and  of  fertile  habits,  and  to  insert  them 
into  young  vigorous  stocks  of  the  muscle  plum  or 
seedling  poach.  Nurserymen  raise  their  trees  in  this 
way,  preferring  the  plum  stock ;  the  operation  i»  per- 
formed late  in  July  or  earl}'  in  August.  The  buds 
■well,  but  remain  torpid  till  the  spring  of  the  following 
▼ear,  at  which  time  the  head  of  ■>■'■'•.  budded  tree  is  cut 
back  to  an  inch  .ibove  the  iuserted  bud,  whwh  then 
expands,  and  forms  one  or  more  siioots.  Tree*  in  this 
condition  are  called  *  maidens.'  wul  many  prefer  such ; 
but  in  general  the  nurseryman  prunns  and  trains  them 
into  form  during  the  two  succeeding  yearn,  when  they 
are  sold  as  trained  trees,  at  a  price  varying  from  4s.  6d. 
to  78.  each.  The  mode  of  training  thus  ccnmenced  is 
uniallv  that  which  i»  called  the  /an  or  pecii.  'Ck's  taii. 
It  is  formed  upon  tho  principle  of  rejecting  a  central 
Item,  and  of  loading  all  i,he  main  branches  and  their 


Moondkrie*  to  MMiBti  lh«ifigttra>«f  Mk<«Kpatid«d  km 
It)  it  toobtftin  •tich  tIrMi'tlwt  wilitMMHqMM  thvplMrtrfr 
t»  pnreliaM  tit*  IraAiM  pl«iibt»«f  ths'narHiTftirtaiu 
But  there  it  Miottict  vary  Meelltni  vtUuiii  «f  Hinniti^ 
a  tree,  called  the  Bejfmour  tntnlmg,  fnm  tiae  >itanie  m 
the  gardener  who  introduwd  it.  This  plan '  requlMit 
A  central  stem,  from  which  all  the  main  thoota  an 
trained  at  angles,  vaiyiug  according  to  tlM  height  dt  iha 
wall  and  the  vigour  of  the  treat.  The  bnunehea  aM 
led  to  the  right  and  left  alternately,  at  as  nearly  eqiMl 
distances  (about  nine  inches)  as  possible;  andwfaen  b 
tree  grows  kindly,  and  the  pruneris  a  man  of  dexterity 
and  fioresight,  a  handsome  well-balanced  tfee  Is  the 
lemtlt.  To  obtain  these  Seymour -trained  treei,  -tli^ 
planter  must  purchase '  maidens,'  and  eithet  train  them 
himself  or  employ  an  adroit  jpruner  who  is  willing  to 
attend  to  the  required  directions.  We  shall  now  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  all  judicious 
pruning  is  founded.  ' 

The  {leach  produces  its  fruit  upon  the  spring  w6od 
of  the  previous  year;  occasionally,  also,  it  the  habit 
of  the  tree  be  very  vigorous,  upon  secondary  shoots 
from  that  wood;  but  this  is  by  no  means  desirabii^ 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  becanse  it  proves  that 
the  tree  is  too  luxuriant  in  young  wood,  which,  bein^ 
developed  after  midsummer,  can  scarcely  become  duly 
mature.  A  tree  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  or  sup- 
port a  c'.-op  of  fruit  in  a  period  short  of  four  ot^v0 
years  from  the  budding;  but  during  that  period,  the 
art  of  the  gardener  should  be  employed  to  lay  in  iii 
or  moni  regular  branches  to  the  right  and  leu,  which 
will  foiin  the  skeleton  or  figure  of  the  tree,  and.  re- 
main the  permanent  supporters  of  the  young-bearing 
wood.  In  the  fan  method  of  training,  neconda;y  fruit- 
ful «ho<  ts  are  permitted  to  form  ttf:  the  uixler  as  well 
as  the  upper  sides  of  these  main  brnnclitv. ,  but  irt  the 
Seymour  training  the  fertile  sec  daries  are  led  oft' 
from  the  upper  sides  only;  all  those  which  bi'eak  from 
the  front  (called  fore-rights  and  breast-wood),  or  firom 
the  back  next  the  wall,  or  from  the  under  side,  are 
obliterated  as  they  appear,  either  by  pinching  them  off 
with  the  finger  and  thumb,  or  by  amputation  with  a 
sharp  knife;  this  process  is  termed  disbudding.  The 
quantity  of  wood  to  bo  retained,  year  after  year,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  regularly -increasing  proportion  of  fhiit, 
without  redundant  wood,  i"  chiefly  produced  by  the 
judicious  use  of  the  knife  in  Aisbuddings. 

We  will  suppose  the  example  of  a  tree  trained  in 
the  nursery  during  two  years,  then  planted  in  October 
against  a  wall  fronting  the  soutii  or  south-east,  and 
cut  back  in  February  lollowing,  so  as  to  leave  all  its 
branches  about  six  inches  long.  The  sltoots  of  the 
first  spring  form  the  bases  of  the  permanent  branches, 
and  are  to  be  nailed,  as  they  advance,  in  <he  most 
regular  order,  leaving  them  at  their  full  length  til! 
February  of  the  second  year,  when  the  strength  and 
condition  of  the  tree  are  to  be  consulted,  As  a  first 
rule,  we  arc  taught,  and  experience  sanctions  the  inilo, 
'  that  everv  shoot  is  to  be  shortened  in  proportion  to  its 
s:reugth,  by  pruning  to  the  pouit  where  the  wood  id 
firm  and  well  ripened,  by  which  all  the  pithy  wood  is 
removed,  causing  a  supply  of  that  which  is  better 
ripened  for  ihe  ensuing  yuar.'  But  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  ripening  of  the  wood,  it  must  be  traineil  thin, 
retaining  those  shoots  only  that  may  be  required  for  the 
ensuing  year.  After  two  years'  growth  in  a  good  soil, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  that  six  or  eight  permanent 
.shoots,  a  yard  or  four  feet  in  length,  will  be  formed 
and  trained  in,  on  each  hand,  and  that  all  these  branches 
are  furnished  with  three  or  more  secondaries,  laid  iu 
aC  nearly  equal  distances  from  one  another,  and  which, 
by  the  end  of  June,  may  bo  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 
The  tree  will  continue  to  grow  till  the  end  of  August; 
but  disbudding  must  be  effected  repeatedly,  so  as  to 
leave  it  in  the  form  and  condition  Mist  described. 

It  has  then  become  a  bearing  trec^  which  condition 
implies  a  series  of  iitrong  woody  branches  of  two,  three, 
or  more  years  old,  that  have  produced  other  shoots  in  the 
spring,  whicli,  when  riv>«,  are  of  a  deep  reddish-brown 
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Oal  te;tfH;mi«grtkki  TImm  Utter  an  itke  fkuitful 
iliMt«i[Mild  tlM!]na(T«rbau>twio»{>  bnt  if  nogUotcd,  run 
oBiitoiMi  niNartdit)  kngth^ieU^K  forth  otb«r  weak 
llitaml^  whkk  taiigfat  iwoMd  b«ar  » little  fruit,  but  luoh 
M  OMild  mrer  coroptiiMte  for  the  rain,  or  at  least 
diifiguration  of  the  tree.  It  is  »  maxim  among  cood 
prunere  that  a  peadi-tree  should  be  grem  throughout 
or  all  OT«r;  that  is,  everv  space,  even  close  to  the  main 
•tem,  hae  one  or  more  leafy  and  fertile  shoots.  Tbia 
WMim  would  be  violated  in  two  seasons  were  all  the 
^oot*  permitted  to  extend  themselves,  and  the  tree 
vovtldbe  found  bare— every  part  of  the  centre  becoming 
verdaiit  and  productive  only  at  the  remote  extremities. 
Unndieds  of  iiue  peaches  and  neotarines  can  be  found 
in  this  ooBdition ;  and  in  fact  the  greater  proportion 
of  those  in  private  gardens  afford  irrefragable  evidence 
^f  neglect  or  want  of  knowledge. 

The  bearing-shoots,  ther^re,  must  be  shortened  to 
twolre  or  fourteen  inches,  if  strong,  and  tho  weaker  to 
eight  or  ten  inches,  or  even  to  half  that  length,  if  verr 
■lender.  The  pruner  should  cut  sloping  from  behind, 
and  ^  little  above  a  treble  eye — that  is,  on  oye  with  a 
s)^oot-bud  between  two  blossoms,  if  there  be  such;  for  a 
branch  or  shoot  not  in  a  mature  or  bearing  state  has  no 
treble  eyes;  but  in  furnishing  a  tree,  it  is  not  needful  to 
ci)t  away  the  wood-shoots  as  useless;  because  by  pruning 
b^k  to  au  eye  seated  rather  low  on  the  shoot,  two  good 
fertile  shoots  may  be  provided  in  lieu  of  a  barren  one, 
A  single  sharp-pointed  eye  is  tlie  origin  of  a  woud-shoot ; 
the  blossom-bud  is  more  bulky  and  rounded ;  but  by 
deferring  the  winter  regulation  till  late  in  Februaiy, 
the  condition  of  the  two  will  be  no  longer  doubtful. 

,\yhen  it  has  oiicc  been  so  pruned,  the  leading  branch 
w)Il  break  its  extreme  bud,  which  will  thus  elongate 
that  branch;  and  the  fruitful  laterals  will  also  develop 
sevcr.il  minor  shoots.  It  is  from  the  last  that  a  sekc- 
woii  must  be  made  to  effect  two  objects  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  first  is,  to  attract  the  sap  along  the 
entire  shoot,  in  order  to  nourish  the  young  fruit  upon 
it;  and  this  will  require  that  the  shoot  at  the  extreme 
point,  or  at  least  one  beyuud  the  uppermost  fruit,  be 
permitted  to  extend  itself,  and  bo  nailed  securely  to 
the  wall,  '  'leu  it  shall  have  acquired  some  strength 
and  toughness.  The  (second  object  is,  to  provide  a  shoot 
to  succeed  the  one  now  bearing  fruit ;  and  in  doing  this, 
the  lowest  should  bo  selected,  Ijecause  it  wiU,  by  its 
situation,  replace  the  present  shoot  in  a  manner  most 
conformable  with  the  gardener's  maxim  before  adduced, 
aiid  tend  to  keep  the  tree  compact  and  fertile — clone 
home.  A  third  shoot  ought  also  to  be  .etained  to  guard 
agauist  emergency  or  accident ;  all  the  others  should 
be  removed  by  disbuddinf,  vadj  in  Maj'.  In  July 
(jso  a  gener.-il  regulation  ivust  take  place ;  when,  by 
reraovina  useless  shoots,  and  '  uiiling  those  retained,  the 
Iruit  will  be  duly  exposed  to  \  he  sun's  rays.  Thus  the 
growth  of  shootii  and  fruit  pro 'eeds;  and  if  regularit> 
and  order  be  maintained,  the  tree  v  ' ',  yepr  nfter  /en., 
elongate,  and  add  br»i>ch  to  branch,  rotainiiig  complete 
verdure  throughout.  A  few  lines  from  'The  (iiiide,' 
by  G.  Lindley,  will  suffice  td  complete  oui'  concise 
directions : — '  Should  youug  shoots,  indicating  extra- 
ordinary vigour,  anywhere  make  their  appearance, 
they  should  be  immediately  cut  <'Ui,  unless  where  a 
vacant  part  of  the  wall  cau  be  fWcd  up;  because  an 
excess  of  vigour  in  one  part  of  tht  tree  cannot  be  sup- 
ported without  detriment  to  the  other.  Peach-trees, 
when  in  a  state  of  health  and  vigour,  generally  throw 
out  laterals  frcnu  their  stronger  shoots'  [he  ineans 
iecondary  laterals,  before  ullude<l  to] ;  *  when  this  is 
the  case,  they  should  not  be  cut  olF  close,  but  shortened 
to  the  last  eye  nearest  the  branch '  [this  is,  in  fact,  to 
spur  them,  in  the  hope  to  convert  the  lowest  bud  into 
a  fruitful  one] ;  •  and  if  there  is  room,  one  or  two  jf 
those  first  produced  may  be  nailed  to  the  wall,  or  tho 
middle  shoot  may  be  cut  out,  leaving  the  two  lowest 
laterals,  and  .'<  Hewing  them  to  take  its  place — thus 
IVw^uently  obtaining  two  fruit-  bearing  branches,  when 
the  biiun  shoot  would  in  nil  probability  have  been 
wholly  unplpductiTe. 


In  the  thinning  of  pcftohe*  and  neotMrioM,  aitd  indMd 
any  other  drupaceoua  llruit,  it  b*  neoesMry  to  prooMd 
with  oftutiou,  M  they  are  apt  to  fall  off  after  haviaf 
attained  »  conaidwiible  size,  la  flffdtf,  therefore,  to 
secure  »  crop,  »t  will  be  th*  belt  «nKipr*biit4|>*i>^  ^^t 
three  i«pM«t«  timet:  th«  fir«t,.  as  *im  l#  thfl  ^t  ia  of 
tho  siiie  of  a  h»zel  nut;  the  ipcond,  vM^.of  the  dm, of 
a  small  walnat;  and  the  third,  <«  wMlilit  the  itone  lyM 
become  hardened ;  after  this,  it  mrelj  happen*  tu* 
eitlMT  penca  or  nectarb^fklU  oflT  before  it  ii  mattiv^ 
These  directions  apply  bi  trery  part  to  the  atitt-^ 
training  by  the  Seymouf  nwthod;  for  all  the  baadg'g 
wood  of  one  year  must  be  reolaced,  if  possible,  br  young 
shoots  proceeding  from  the  base  of  thot  wood;  tnis  fact, 
if  appreciated,  will  of  itself  render  any  adroit  man  an 
able  trainer  and  pruner  of  the  peach-tree. 

Peach-trees  are  but  too  liable  to  be  molested  by  in., 
sects  and  mildew;  the  former  are  usually  some  species 
of  tho  aphis,  commonly  called  gretn  fly,  though,  as  in 
li)40,  it  waa  black.  Some  trees  doubtless  escaped;  but 
those  which  were  attacked  suffered  to  on  eztraoidmarv 
degree,  insomuch  that  the  crop  dwindled,  and  the  growtn 
of  the  trees  was  checked — three  distinct  broods  having 
succeeded  each  other  between  the  middle  of  April  and 
July.  They  obstinately  resisted  tfvevy  kind  of  wasb^ 
though  in  general  '.obacco  water  is  effectual.  Scotch 
snuff  and  fumigatim  failed;  and  at  last  piematrte, 
close-shortening  was  .^sorted  to,  and  thus  the  new  woojl , 
was  seriously  injured  We  allude  to  this  fact,  as  being 
in  strict  accordance  '  rith  the  concomitant  visitation  m 
the  black  aphis  whi''ii  locally  desti'oyed  the  bean  crop, 
and  deformed  kidney-beans,  peas,  and  even  the  nettles 
and  other  weeds  of  the  fields  aud  lane<i.  A  disease 
produced  by  frost,  which  is  called  '  the  bladder  blight,' 
frequently  swells  aud  distorts  the  leaves  of  peach- 
trees:  we  are  acquainted  with  no  other  remedy  but 
that  of  timely  hand-picking.  By  these  attacks  the 
regular  training  and  figure  of  the  trees  are  much  dis- 
turbed; and  occasionally  au  entire  season  may  be  irre- 
trievably lost. 

AVith  respect  to  soil  and  preparation  of  a  border, 
what  we  have  said  under  the  head  apple  applies  strictly 
to  the  peach.  As  wall-peaches  must  have  a  border,  we 
can  devise  no  plan  more  effectual  or  simple  than  that  of 
clearing  out  a  space  of  the  required  leugth,  of  eight  to 
twelvoifeet  in  breadth,  the  depth  of  soil  at  the  wall  to  be 
twenty  inches,  sloping  to  fifteen  inches — making  a  fall 
of  fire  inches  from  back  to  front.  To  effect  ample  drain- 
age, the  bottom  should  be  paved,  as  before  recommended, 
with  chalk  or  fragments  of  stone,  &c.  mmmed  hard, 
and  inclining  to  a  rubble  or  stone  drain  runnuig  parallrtl 
with  the  wall,  to  carry  away  the  superfluous  water  from 
the  bed.  A  natural  substratum  of  chalk  or  rock  wou,  d 
suffice,  but  in  that  easy  de^jth  of  soil  must  be  provideiU 
■'".0  bed  itself  bhould  consist  of  the  rich,  but  not  clayey 
louiu  imd  turf,  of  a  common  or  pasture,  having  in  it  nn 
maiiiue  what^iver.  The  trees  may  indeed  be  top-dressed 
every  winter  with  littery  manure  a  yard  or  more  round 
the  boles,  and  m  deep  as  to  protect  them  from  frost, 
just  above  tho  collar,  at  the  critical  periods  of  blossom- 
ing. It  will  olso  be  a  great  preventive  of  drought  in 
summer;  and  of  this  any  one  may  sittisfy  himself  by 
raising  the  mulch  in  the  ver'-  atiest  weather,  when  the 
soi'  under  it  will  be  seen  black  and  moist,  though  in 
other  parts  it  be  parched  to  aridity.  The  fruit  can  be 
one  month  accelnrated,  and  its  value  proportionably 
enhanced,  by  growing  a  tree  in  a  pit  of  24  feet  long,  60 
inches  deep  at  the  back  wall,  and  i30  inches  at  the  front. 
The  lights  will  thus  obtain  a  sufficient  slope.  If  their 
length  be  seven  feet.  Hundreds  of  line  fruit  can  be 
i.rjduced  in  .luly  or  August  by  o-ie  tree;  but  great 
watchfulness  will  he  required  nbout  thr  period  of 
blooming,  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  apLides  in  their 
earliest  upproaches;  by  tiiree  days'  neglect,  we  hare 
seen  the  destruction  of  a  crop,  aud  the  ruin  of  all  the 
beating  wood  of  th.'  year,  in  despite  of  every  usual 
application.  A  stronjj  lining,  twice  renewed  between 
Febmary  and  lune,  will  greatly  accolertvte  the  advance 
of  the  fruit. 
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L  •Mltfkte,  or  GaUad* 
t.  *ObM«MUor. 
3.  lAtoAdialralte. 


4,  «NoblMM. 

&  Royal  a«i>i«*. 

0.  RowuuM,  or  YaUow  AtlMrg*. 


JVMtardw. 
3.  •Wraia,  or  awemoat.  s.  >f  Tlolot  noUoa  (Ui«  beat). 

&  rairoiiUd'i  B»rl7  Wblto. 

TM  tooM  niMkod  tbiu  C^)  or*  ttetodi  by  Undlojr  to  bo  aUo 
•utMrio  to  the  HlghlMids  of  Sootluid. 

Tho  Ajuiooi 

It  li  beliered,  upon  the  authority  of  Pliny  and  othen, 
that  tH«  apricot  u  a  native  of  Annouia;  wheuco  its 
ptwent  Latin  name,  Armmiaca  vulffarii.  It  partakei 
W  the  babita  of  a  plum  and  poach,  and,  till  lately,  vras 
oontidered  a  plum — Pnmus  Armeniaca.  It  ia  multi- 
plied by  budding,  either  upon  the  common  nlum  or 
Uie  inuicle  plum.  Lindlev  layt  that  it  la  uiuol  to  bud 
the  Moor-park  upon  the  lormer;  but  he  is  persuaded 
tlut  the  tree  would  be  better,  and  endure  longer,  were 
U  budded  upon  the  muscle ;  and  if  he  be  correct  in 
this,  we  may  safely  assert  that  all  the  best  apricots 
will  succeed  upon  that  stock  without  harins  resource 
to  anv  other.    The  operation  of  tnidding,  like  that  of 

S^ftuig,  may  be  moat  readily  acquired  by  obserring 
e  practice  of  a  good  budder.  The  season  of  buddln!; 
is  comprised  between  the  third  week  of  July  and  the 
16tL  of  August,  and  showery  weather  is  propitious. 
Thtj  b;<ds  should  be  selected  from  shoots  of  the  spring 
wood;  aiid  in  taking  them  ofr',  a  piece  of  bark  one  inch 
ua^  a  haif  long  should  be  retained,  from  which  the 
•trip  of  wo  ad  it  containa  ought  to  detach  itself  freely, 
without  bringing  with  it  the  eye  of  the  bud.  This  eye 
or  point  id  a  rital  organ,  without  which  a  bud  cannot 
grow.  Thia  remark  applies  to  every  kind  of  bud, 
whe^ltor  i>.  be  that  of  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  or  any  of 
ihei ;  kindred ;  or  of  any  ornamental  tree  or  slirub 
which  admits  of  being  thus  propagated. 

The  best  varieties  of  apricot  are — 1.  The  Peach  apri- 
eot,  iVuit  high-coloured,  and  very  large;  2.  Moor-park, 
of  high  flavour,  and  also  pretty  large;  3.  Brussels — 
oval,  and  capable  of  ripening  on  an  open  standard; 
4.  The  Roman,  hardy,  and  an  abundant  nearer. 

As  to  pruning  and  training,  when  the  figure  of  the 
tree  is  formed  by  having  three  or  four  brancUfs  pro- 
ceeding from  a  main  stem,  each  is  shkmeucd  in  the 
winter  regulation,  soon  afler  the  leaves  iVll,  to  six  inches, 
in  order  to  obtain  new  branches.  These  arc  secured 
to  the  wall  in  May  or  June,  at  five  or  six  inches'  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  removing  all  supernumeraries. 
At  the  second  wic'-.er  pruning,  the  leading  shoots  may 
be  cut  back  to  ten  inches,  the  others  growing  upon 
them  to  six  inches,  more  or  less,  as  position  and  strength 
indicate.  In  May  or  Juno  following,  more  wood  is 
laid  in  from  each  branch ;  and  thus,  by  disbudding  and 
winter-shortening,  a  regularly-formed  head  is  obtained, 
upon  the  shoots  of  which  short  fruitful  spurs  are  duly 
and  progressively  developed.  In  all  winter  prunings 
and  curtailments,  the  longest  sLoot  that  is  retained 
ought  not  to  exceed  eighteen  inches  in  length;  thence 
diminishing,  according  to  the  strength  of  e^h,  to  nine, 
a  even  six  inches. 

These  rules  comprehend  the  essence  of  all  the  best 
praotical  directions;  but  one  remark,  which  we  seldom 
meet  with,  appears  important:  the  apricot-tree  comes 
early  into  bloom,  when  very  few  leaves,  if  any,  are 
expanded ;  and  it  frequently  fails  to  set  or  retain  its 
ihiit.  This  failure  we  have  remarked  particularly  witli 
low  trees  horizontally  trained.  On  the  contrary,  when 
a  tree  having  a  six-feet  main  stem  without  a  branch 
i*  then  trained  with  a  central  leader  to  the  height  of 
ftom  twenty  to  forty  feet,  and  suficred  to  branch 
obliquely  to  right  and  left,  tlie  crop  of  fruit  is  fre- 
quently very  great.  We  also  saw,  at  the  end  of  March, 
Mter  the  severe  frost  of  183B,  one  aolitary  branch  of  a 
tree  which  had  been  trained  upon  the  breast  of  a 
rinery  chimney,  with  fruit  latter  than  nutmegs,  and 
£>llii^  fully  expanded,  while  eveiy  other  branch  re- 


nuUaad  t4rpi(lM«n)rof  thcnpoMd  tfMtof  tlie  gwdati. 
Himw  IWota  sroT»  tlt«t  tht  lilfu  wall  of  »  dwelling,  UA 
the  proximity  of  a  warm  chimney,  ue  moit  laTouMbie 
to  toe  prodttctireueH  of  thii  veiy  fickle  tree. 

TlM^nwn. 

The  common  sloe  of  Britain  is  the  t|rp«  of  thi*  geuui, 
Prtnu*  {  but  those  rich  and  lutciou*  rruita  wltleh  have 
been  so  long  cultivjited  throughout  Europe  are  of 
Eastern  origm.  Pluma  are  propagated  by  budding; 
upon  the  common  plura  <tock ;  and  for  standardi, 
Lindloy  recommends  tiL>e  inieition  to  be  made  nine 
inches  from  the  ground,  when,  under  faroiuable  olr- 
cumstances,  the  nuds  will  produce  vigorous  shoots, 
standard  high  the  first  year.  Open  standards  require 
little  attention;  they  should  be  divested  of  all  the 
superfluous  shoots  by  pruning  them  out  close  to  their 
origin,  just  before  the  season  of  spring  growth.  But 
wall-trees  and  espaliers  are  to  be  treated  as  espalier 
pear-trees;  that  fs,  by  training  them  with  a  central 
stem,  and  a  series  of  horizontal  branches  proceeding 
from  it  on  eoeh  side,  nine  inches  apjirt.  These  branches 
aro  not  to  be  shortened ;  and  the  spurs  which  form 
naturally  upon  them  are  to  bo  kept  short  and  compact 
ivs  they  advn  n  in  length,  Ai-tiflcial  spurs  may  be 
obtained  by  July  foreshortening;  but  as  fertility  is 
promoted  by  whF'/Over  checks  the  luxuriance  of  the 
wood,  it  will,  we  *Hink,  be  preferable  to  train  in  the 
supernumerary  laterals,  depressing  them  below  the 
horizontal  level  till  some  natural  spurs  are  formed  near 
their  origin,  and  then  to  cut  the  shoots  back  to  the 
lowest  spur. 

The  plum  ripens  in  September  and  October.  Of  the 
earlier  dessert -plums,  the  green  gage  and  the  two 
Orleans  are  the  best.  Coo's  golden  drop,  and  the 
Goliath,  come  into  seoeon  in  October;  and  for  preserv- 
ing, we  name  the  winesour,  the  violetto  hative,  the 
two  varieties  of  magnum  bonum,  and  the  damson  or 
damascene.  The  Imperatrice  ia  the  best  late  plum, 
being  delicious  in  November.  The  soil  already  men- 
tioned is  favourable  to  the  plum,  though  the  ttec  will 
prosper  in  one  of  more  binding  quality.  Plun<s  ate 
used  at  desserts,  in  tarts,  and  preserves;  and,  when 
dried,  form  the  well-known  prunes  of  the  fruiterer. 
The  fruit  of  the  sloe,  when  ripe,  makes  a  good  presarve. 

The  Cherry. 

The  cherry-tree,  or  Cerasw,  as  it  was  called  hy  (he 
Romans,  has  been  known  as  a  cultivated  tree  for  at 
least  three  centuries;  orchards,  the  produce  of  which 
was  sold  at  a  high  price  in  the  year  1540,  existing  to 
a  large  extent  in  Kent.  This  circumstance  conferred 
the  name  of  Kentish  cherry  on  that  peculiar  species. 
Lindley  enumerates  and  describes  twenty-eight,  and 
Rogers  twenty -five,  diflferent  kinds  of  cherries;  among 
wuch  the  best  for  general  cultivation  are  the  Kentish, 
thv^  May-duke,  the  graffien  or  bigarreau,  Harrison's 
heait,  the  black  heart,  and  morella.  All  may  be  grown 
as  standards,  but  the  May-duke  and  morella  produce 
larger  truii  when  trained  against  a  wall. 

Standard-trees  form  their  own  spurs,  and  require 
only  a  little  thinning  out  of  superfluous  branches;  but 
wall-trees  must  be  treated  as  the  apricot  and  plum, 
avoiding,  howf  ver,  to  shorten  the  leading  branches. 
The  morella  roquires  a  somewhat  different  treatment, 
because  it  not  orily  bears  on  spurs,  but,  like  the  peach, 
on  young  wood  of  the  last  spring.  M;  Rogers  offers 
some  remarks  in  the  io  n  of  anecdcte,  which  ure  de- 
serving of  attention  : — In  the  Surrendon  Gardens,^  of 
which  ho  had  the  charge,  *  a  north  wall  ten  feet  high 
had  a  border  twelv  feet  wide,  and  very  shallow, 
reposing  on  loose  or  rubble  rock.  The  soil  was  a  dark 
hazelly  loam,  of  rather  inferior  quality:  the  roots  were 
very  near  the  sun'ace,  those  nearest  the  stem  actually 
above  it.  Five  trees  were  originally  planted,  but  sub- 
sequently the  second  and  fourth  were  removed,  leaving 
the  centre  tree  at  thirty-two  feet  from  the  end  ones. 
Even  at  this  distance  the  branches  metj  .and  in  their 
progress,  being  kept  very  thin  of  beanng  wood,  the 
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mk»  ifm  CMcnUloant.'  TIm  imi  mre  limply  plcnted 
on  Ihtt  DktuiM  lurfkcc  of  ui  -'rap«nd  cround,  without 
my  manura  or  deep  tnncliing.  *  mitlber  wm  this 
boitler  eror  due  witn  upade*,  but  ulighcly  itlrred  witli 
l^lunt  forkt,  und  liaring  a  little  well-rotte«{  hor»e-dun/; 
l>Mlow«d  everj  tecond  or  third  year.  Theru  canioot  be 
»  niont  mixtaken  notion  and  Itjurious  practice  than 
ovmlotding  and  poitonins  the  fruit-bordon  with  rich 
dung.  In  the  eailj  traimng  of  the  roorollo,  the  knife 
should  be  uied  freeljr,  to  gain  a  sufficient  number  of 
!«ading  branchei — thinning  out  the  laterala,  but  nerer 
thortt/ning  thent,' 

The  eherrv-tree  growi  to  a  large  »\te,  and  iti  wood 
it  highly  ralucd  by  turner*  and  rnuaical  inttrument- 
makew,  from  it«  luitablenewt  for  being  bored  and 
Ibnned  into  smooth  tubes;  in  the  luxurious  East  it  is 
much  used  for  the  tubes  of  tobacco-pipes.  The  fruit  of 
the  dieiTy  seems  lew  impaired  by  growing  in  a  wild 
itate  than  other  garden  fruits;  in  Scotlftjul,  the  wild 
ohon-ies,  called  geant,  are  small,  but  finu-flaroured ;  and 
in  Germany,  the  favourite  liquor,  ktrtdtvatser,  is  dis- 
tilled from  the  juice  of  this  species  of  fruit.  The  liquor 
called  cks:rry-brandy  is  made  by  putting  the  best  black 
Tarietic-  in  brandy.  Noyeau  is  ^  liquor  flaToun'cd  by 
the  kernels  '  '  the  C.  occirfenta/w ;  and  a  large  black 
cherry  is  empl  yed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ratafia-  of 
Grenoble.  The  maratchino  of  Zara  is  made  from  a 
peculiar  Epccies  cuUivated  m  Dalmatia. 

BEABIES. 

In  this  division  will  be  comprised  the  currant  and 
gooseberry,  both  mombere,  with  all  their  now  innumer- 
able varieties,  of  the  same  family  or  genus,  ribes — the 
raspberry,  strawberry,  cranberry,  and  £p:ape-vine. 

The  Currant 

The  currant  is  a  native  of  Britain ;  nevertheleag,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Dutch  for  the  great  perfection  to 
which  it  iljas  now  arrivod.  The  Dutch  red  and  white 
currant  are  unquestionably  the  best  produce  of  the 
garden;  the  Naples  black  is  preferred.  Currant-shrubs 
prosper  only  in  cod  climates,  and  they  are  somewhat 
arbitrary  in  their  choice  of  a  situation  even  in  our  own 
moist  country;  they  grow  to  an  astonishing  perfection 
in  the  rich  moist  vales  of  the  middle  counties,  but  the 
berries  dwindle  in  hot  and  arid  situations.  A  loam 
Budt  as  has  been  so  frequently  mentioned  will  also  suit 
t)ne  currant,  but  it  likes  manure;  and  this  can  be  ad- 
Tantageously  and  freely  applied  as  a  top-dressing  in 
November,  to  remain  on  the  surface  till  after  the 
pruning  in  February,  when  it  should  bo  lightly  forked 
Uito  the  soil  without  disturbing  the  roots. 

Mr  Knight  raised  three  or  four  hundred  bushes  from 
Beeds  in  the  course  of  his  scientific  experiments  upon 
crossings,  but  of  these  very  few  excelled  their  parents. 
One  of  them,  the  red  crystal,  is  superior  in  all  respects. 
We  have  also  raised  currants  from  seeds,  and  have 
acquired  one  fine  white  variety,  but  have  thus  been 
instructed  that  seven  or  more  years  elapse  ere  the 
plants  become  fruitiul,  and  therefore  that  propa;gation 
by  cuttings  is  greatly  preferable.  Take  cuttings  of  the 
young  spring  wood,  with  &  small  heel  of  the  older 
wood  attached  to  it;  divest  it  of  all  the  buds  excepting 
five  of  the  uppermost  and  those  of  the  heel;  dibble 
holes  six  inches  deep  in  a  shady  bed  or  border,  and  iix 
a  cutting  firmly  in  each  hole,  by  pressure  and  watering. 
They  succeed  perfectly  if  planted  in  August,  provided 
they  be  kept  moist  and  entirely  shaded,  or  in  a  north 
aspect;  but  the  season  extends  thence  to  the  beginning 
of  March.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  light.  Cuttings 
may  be  placed  at  first  where  lUey  we  intended  to  re- 
main, or  thej'  may  bo  transplanted  oftor  they  become 
rooted  plants,  cutting  away  all  but  the  upper  whorl  of 
roots:  in  either  case,  cut  back  to  two  or  tnree  buds  the 
^oots  made  the  first  spring,  and  subeequently  prune 
on  every  side  at  on  outside  bud,  to  make  the  bush 
»ptt,ad  ttt  top,  and  render  it  open  towards  the  centre. 

Prune  for  fruit  just  after  the  buds  begin  to  well — 
nerer  befoie  February,  or  the  )>ird8  will  roduce  the 
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and  spur  in  iht  Uttralt,  till  tho  buihM  vpjmi  Ilk* 
deformed  maMwi  of  lonibby  twlgi.  The  loaf  ptunlBf 
is  comimnUiTely  worthlwN.  By  thvM  nramnM  and 
Mhorteniugs,  the  tree*  prograw  somcwlwt  slowly,  but 
the  fruit  it  produced  in  DMsire  clusters  from  ths 
numerous  spars.  The  tkele'wn  of  OMk  bush  ouf  ht  to 
aibsist  of  nine,  twelve,  or  flfieen  bnrinK  bntnckss, 
dircr^iiinr  at  equal  distuoei  from  thrst  lower  iluHrt 
limbs,  wnloh  cineree  from  one  main  eenttal  si«nBi  thl« 
is  the  best  form  of  a  neat  bush,  and  the  knife  snouldi 
I>fl  exercised  to  keep  it  open  in  the  middle.  If  tht 
spring  shoots  push  very  Tigorously,  the  first  high  wind 
generally  breaks  down  moro  than  half  of  th«m;  but 
this  nhtural  pinning  is  freauently  advantageous.  Tht 
block  currant  i-equires  a  still  r.aorc  moist  and  cool  site, 
and  that  the  wood  lie  kept  you^ng,  but  never  pruned  or 
spurred.  Whatever  shoots  become  black  and  scaly 
must  be  cut  entiruly  out,  leaving  those  bearing  bmnchM 
only  which  are  of  a  delicate  brown  colour.  The  tress 
require  frequent  renewal,  by  tailing  vigorous  cuttings, 
for  old  wood  produces  small  benies.  If  the  soil  and 
site  be  congeuial,  and  the  trees  be  young,  the  berries 
are  frequently  as  large  as  small  bliick  cherries. 

The  Qocssb^rrr. 

This  universally  known  shrub  is  &  native  of  Britain, 
and  therefore  much  raoru  easily  cultivated  than  exo- 
tics;  it  is  indeed  so  hardy,  and  ruitahle  for  even  keen 
climates,  that  remarkably  little  fostci^ig  is  required  to 
keep  it  in  perfection.  After  a  long  ocurse  of  culturOi 
there  are  now  hundreds  of  varieties  of  gooseberries; 
still,  the  kinds  which  keep  their  place  in  public  estima- 
tion are  few  in  number.  Thu  following  is  Mr  John- 
son's list  of  good-ilavourod  and  very  large  sized,  thosa 
of  each  colour  being  placed  in  the  order  of  ripening  ;— 
Red$:  Keen's  seedling,  Mailing's  crown  Bob,  Leigh's 
rifleman,  Boardm.an's  British  crown,  red  Warrington. 
Whites ;  Taylor's  bright  Venus,  Wellington's  gloir, 
Saunder'a  Cheshire  loss.  Woodward's  whitesmith. 
Cook's  white  eagle.  Oreens :  Parkinson's  laurel,  large 
smooth  green,  Collier's  jolly  angler,  Massey's  heart-of- 
oak,  Edward's  jolly  tar.  Yellowa  :  Didon's  tralden  yel- 
low. Prophet's  regulator,  Prophet's  rockwood.  Brother- 
ton's  golden  sovereign  and  pilot.  The  following  are 
small,  but  of  very  good  flavour; — Itcds:  red  cham- 
pagne, red  Turkey,  rough  red,  ironmonger,  and  Rob 
Hoy.  Whites :  white  champagne,  white  crystal,  early 
white,  Taylor's  bright  Venus,  and  white  honey.  Oreent: 
early  green  hairy,  Pitmaston  green  gage,  and  green 
walnut.  Yellows :  yellow  champagne  and  rumbullion, 
F.-r  bottling  the  best  variety  is  the  rumbullion;  for  pre- 
serving,  the  best  are  the  red  champagne  and  the  wnite 
eagle.  The  first  gives  a  deep  j-ed  to  the  syrup;  the 
latter  a  slight  pink,  but  imparts  as  good  a  flavour,  and 
requires  less  sugar. 

Although  the  gooseberry  can  be  grown  in  almost  any 
garden  soil,  yet  if  excellence  of  fruit  is  desired,  the  soil 
must  be  a  rich  loam,  not  less  than  twelve  inches  deep, 
and  resting  on  a  well-drained  yet  cool  subsoil.  The 
plantation  should  be  near  the  bottom,  yet  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  and  bo  unshadowed  by  trees;  for  if  these  inter- 
cept from  them  the  light,  the  fruit  will  be  neither 
large,  nor  full  coloured,  nor  high  flavoured.  Whether 
to  form  an  entirely  new  soil,  or  to  improve  that  in 
which  the  plantation  is  to  be  made,  the  following  com- 
post, recommended  by  Mr  Haynes,  may  be  advantage- 
ously adopted: — Of  fresh  or  maiden  earth  from  a  light 
loamy  rich  pasture,  take  one  whole  spit-deep,  with  all 
the  turf;  to  which  add  one-fourth  of  rotten  stable  litter, 
preferring  that  from  an  old  hotbed  made  ui  the  pre- 
vious spring,  which,  from  its  softness  and  greater  readi- 
ness to  intermix  with  new  soil,  will  be  found  preferahle 
to  every  other;  a<ld  one-fourth  of  the  finest  soft  and 
black  bog  earth,  or,  in  default  of  this,  either  the  same 
quantity  of  the  darkest -coloured  leaf  or  vegetable 
earth,  preferring  that  from  hard-wooded  trees.  Mix 
the  whole  regularly  together,  laying  it  Into  one  narrow 
heap  or  ridge,  about  a  yaxd  high,  ui  ttoy  situation  ex- 
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ftmi  tft  tiM  nm  nl  ..':,  t'.^  -  t«  tcmaiit  ibr  ilx,  iMot, 
•t  twiWt  nwntlM,  M  -.'<«h.iMftiieM  m»f  ndmhi  tum- 
ItM  *v«r  tlwirikoU  nrwy  tknrce  w«N>kt,  when  tho  weittSter 
bXroanM*.  Tha  louj^ar  th«  oompost  romainc  in  thkn 
■Um,  (h«  nior*  »dvanto|i;«oa»  it  will  prore. 

To  prt>p«gftt«,  Uli«  enttinjn  of  huy  chown  snrti  •  ^Ui 
in«bM  long,  of  tlia  la«t  •prine'a  wo«<l,  hkTiri;;  m  m  -U 
place  or  h«el  of  tk«  old«tr  wood;  thoy  are  inii«rt«d  ni-.n. 
the  (imI  of  October  to  the  depth  ot  thr<<o  incMii.  rb<> 
tituation  ihouid  be  aiiodv.  tlie  earth  irathor  )>  Ay,  and 
•aeh  cutting  tliouid  bo  iised  firmly  in  the  oo.i.  It  i« 
ouitomary  to  romora  all  'H<>  buda  exoeptinfi;  four  r 
liva  at  the  top,  which  «/<•  .'.  .'  to  form  the  h*ed,  i'  >■■ 
duoad  from  one  central,  i'fyi  ;  but  we  prefer  to  secure 
the  rooting  of  iht-  t'littij,^  bv  retaining  the  iowoi^t,  and 
planting  it  four  or  five  buai  daap.  It  in  from  t)^e«e  biida 
that  we  expect  root  a;  and  thongh  none  m»f  be  de- 
Yeloped  till  apriug,  nature  will  not  ba  idia;  and  wlvcri- 
•Tar  the  ayo»  bre»k:  nnd  «hoot8  cluiif;»ta,  it  will  be  time 
euougk  to  aalect  the  itrofig«»t  and  be«t  M  a  leader  to 
farm  a  iiteiv,  obliterating  all  the  othen-  both  l>elow  and 
above  the  rarfaoa,  Hbould  three  or  four  eyeH  break  at 
the  up|)er  part  ot  a  cutting,  it  will  ba  deairablo  to 
nmove  .'ill  othan  low(>r  nn  the  item,  ai  loon  as  it  ihall 
ba  manifei'i,  from  the  vigour  of  j:;rowth,  that  there  nv« 
gbod  and  lufiicient  rootn  to  «up;>i>rt  them.  A  central 
atam  la  moat  detiirabla,  and  people  think  to  obtain  one, 
and  to  prevent  th«  growth  of  tiuiken,  by  deatroying 
the  lower  buda  in  the  flrat  inatanee :  we  believe  that 
the  want  of  aucceii  and  the  Ion  of  the  cutting  are  to 
be  traoeil  to  this  practice,  and  therefore  we  dii^claim  it. 
When  the  heMl  in  formed,  gooiwberry-busiies  run  be 
apuired  as  directed  for  curranti,  avoiding  to  ahortcn 
the  leading  branchet;  or  at  each  pruning  in  Februnnr, 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  last  year's  wood  should  be 
retained,  and  n  correnponding  portion  of  the  two  and 
three  years'  old  wood  cut  out;  tnm,  as  it  were,  renewing.' 
the  tices  annually.  Larger  berries  are  thu  obtained 
ftoni  strong  Toung  wood  than  by  the  sparring  system. 
Propagation  by  seed  is  the  mode  for  obtaining  new  vaiie- 
ties;  but  it  is  seldom  resorted  to  in  ordinary  culture. 

When  the  fruit  has  fully  set,  the  smaller  berries 
may  be  cut  away  for  tarts,  and  the  fine  berries  left  for 
deaiart.  If  jome  of  the  reds,  as  the  War.  Ingtou,  and 
the  thick-skinned  vellows,  as  the  Mogul,  be  matted 
<^rer  when  the  fruit  is  rijto,  it  will  remain  good  till 
nsarij  dhriftioas. 

uii'  yi.'  >')i!;ri: 

,^.1  .1   I.  .  The  R»8pb«irry. 

The  raspberry  is  a  native  of  some  conntiea  in  Eng- 
land, bat  has  Wen  greatly  improved  by  CuHurt*.  The 
choice  sorts  aiO'—l.  Kcd  Antwerp,  fruit  large,  of  high 
fiftTOur,  ripe  in  July  ;  but  by  being  planted  behind  a 
Dorth  wall,  can  be  retarded,  and  the  season  thus  pro- 
uacted  some  weeks.  2.  Yellow  Antwerp,  light  coloured, 
very  bristly  wood,  of  luxuriant  growth ;  fruit  admimble 
in  flavour,  luscious;  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  deseci't. 
3.  New  double-bearing;  it  is  rather  an  autumnal  rasp- 
berry than  strictly  a  double  bearer ;  still,  by  dud  and 
timely  pruning,  a  second  crop  is  frequently  obtained 
k>  autumn. 

The  raspberry  is  propagated  by  mickers  taken  up 
feoni  among  those  which  rise  in  abundance  from  strong 
l^ants.  The  fruitful  shoots  or  oanea  bear  but  once, 
and  should  alwtvyg  be  cut  do-vn  in  August,  to  admit 
air  and  light  to  the  young  shoots  of  the  summer;  and 
firom  these  suckers  (of  which  four  or  Ave  are  amply 
saffldaut)  aomo  should  ba  selected  to  renew  the  atock 
avary  five  oi  six  years,  changing  ilie  soil  or  situation. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  to  remove  the  disorderly 
aaokers  which  riw  from  the  wandering  roots.  The  soil 
for  this  plant  vhould  be  a  light  loam  well  manured ; 
an  occasional  dressing  of  lime-rubbish  produces  fine 
eaaes  and  very  fine  fruit.  The  plants,  if  placed  in 
row,  ahanld  stand  a  yard  or  four  feet  asunder.  Thay 
may  be  supported  by  stron;^  atakes,  made  to  slopa  to 
tho  north;  and,  oonfining  the  bearing  shoots  to  them, 
the  aoecosaional  shoots  will  rise  perpendicularly,  with- 
Mt  interfering  srith  the  othen. 


To  titMura  a  M«t»tf  aMil  aMftdaM  <^V  ^  fk«' 
aiitnmn,  Mr  Maami  glVM  tka  (olIo^riMi;  dtrMmoiMi; 
which  tie  has  praciilMd  wllh  aueeesk;-^  WhW  in,  W  m 
late  aa  the  and  «f  May,  eat  off,  or  even  almbff  all  ml 
ruung  fhictifbrouB  aiioota  fVoni  the  fbrnicr  yaart'  c«n«Mt' 
nnd  ill  a  brief  period  thav  will  epring  again  f^ni  tM' 
ama  ey«s,  and  instead  of  one  ahuot,  thav  win  pro4AM' 
t\»o,  and  if  the  oanos  are  itinng  and  nealUt v ,  tkM«; 
and  often  four  shoota  from  tli«  same  eye,  eaeh'aqttally 
as  fLiiitful  as  the  former,  with  the  fVuit  upon  all,  aa'ftha 
as  upon  the  earlier  single  cano,  and  contiuoe  tb  pro^ 
duce  ploiitifuUv  through  the  months  of  .\ugttat  and 
8epteii)l)«r.  The  double -bearing  varlatiefl  are  gene- 
rally ralucil  for  the  purpose  of  late  fruiting  upon  the 
iitroii,;eKt  >  ;(■«  of  the  same  season;  but  the  fruit  is  in- 
ferior, botri  iu  size  and  flavour,  to  soma  of  the  new 
scarlet  varieties,  Out  to  improve  the  strength  of  the 
canes,  consequently  its  fhiotiferons  powara,  in  the 
pruning  Koason  out  away  every  one  of  the  canes  of  the 
former  veason,  aa  they  are  not  required,  aa  there  will 
l)e  plenty  of  the  choicer  kinds  at  the  some  season  those 
would  Ite  ripe,  and  they  only  rob  and  keep  the  licKt 
and  air  from  benefitting  the  younger  ciiiiet  intanoad 
for  autumnal  l>earing,  and  if  well  uttenilud  to,  will  pro> 
dnce  fruit  till  the  frost  checks  *hftm.  In  the  growing 
sensi  .'I,  it  is  of  Importance  to  <ifllect  only  a  tew  of  the 
finest  and  best  plac«d  canes,  and  clear  the  ground  of 
all  the  rest,  or  my  sujierlliious  matter,  so  aa  noi  to 
obstruct  the  lighu  hrat,  and  II 'r,  h!  I 

-•I'.iir  a  n'u 
The  Strawberry. 

The  tlrawberry  is  one  of  the  few  fruits  indigenom  to 
Britain,  and  ii«  found,  like  tho  bilberry  and  juniper.  In 
a  wild  atote  in  uncultivated  spots,  chiefly  in  woods  and 
on  tangled  shrubby  banks.  It  is  like"  ise  found  In  all 
the  other  northern  countries  of  Europe,  particularly 
ill  Norway,  arr.otig  whose  ix^iky  niountiiins  it  grows  in 
great  abundance  ;  it  pravailx  ulxn  in  tho  temperate 
regions  of  South  America,  luui  abounds  in  the  colder 
cliinato  of  Cantuia  and  Nova  Scotia.  This  lioious 
»m«ll  fruit  is,  in  short,  vcrj-  i-cjujriilly  scattered  over 
tho  earth,  and  was  the  didight  "f  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  times.  In  Latin  its  name  i^  fivgaria,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  significant  of  its  ii  i.Tanoe;  and  the 
Krencb,  perhajis  from  this  source,  call  iifrmUt, 

Tlie  strawberry  is  one  of  those  plants  to  which  nature 
has  given  the  means  of  extensive  multiplication.  From 
the  main  bush  or  stems  there  spread  forth  tentooula 
or  suckers  over  the  surfivco  of  the  ground,  nn.l  these 
faKteniiig  themaclres  by  a  root  at  every  joint,  n»  many 
new  plantfl  spring  up  ah  there  arc  joints.  A  single  bDU 
will  in  this  manner,  ii  not  kept  within  bounds,  aeon 
spread  over  a  moderately -eixed  garden.  From  this 
abundant  growth  of  the  strawberry,  it  has  been  infrrred 
that  the  fmit  is  of  esscntiiU  importance  as  an  article 
of  food  in  summer;  but  this  is  scarcely  philosophical' 
for  to  what  plant  has  nature  given  the  means  of  pro- 
pagation more  abundantly  than  the  dandelion,  ami 
what  is  so  little  used  or  held  in  less  esteem  by  mini- 
kind  {  Do  this  as  it  may,  the  strawberry  is  unirersaiiy 
acknowledged  to  be  exceedingly  wholoBouio  and  re- 
froshing  as  an  occasional  summer  diet,  and  it  is  o}  <> 
allowed  to  possess  certain  medicinal  properties,  wh  It 
give  it  a  stiU  higher  lalue. 

In  most  parts  of  England  stmwberrics  are  eaten 
alone,  or  dipped  individually  in  sugar  before  being  put 
into  the  mouth;  and  to  suit  this  mode  of  consumption, 
thoy  are  brought  to  table  with  their  stems,  which  form 
shanks  to  hold  by.  Kut  in  Scotland  they  are  oonaumed 
in  a  far  more  wholesale  manner,  'fhere  tiiey  nre 
brought  to  table  stripped  of  their  steins,  and  m  u  ladled 
out  and  eaten  with  .t  plenteous  infusion  of  c  ;ara  and 
sugar.  '  Strawberries  and  cream'  is,  in  fact,  'jfie  of  the 
grand  national  treats  which  strangers  may  reckon  upon 
seeing  aet  before  them  in  the  early  weeks  of  Julyj 
and  to  which  generally  fall  justice  is  done.  In  tna 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  there  are  a  number  of 
suburban  villages,  deriving  celebrity  iirom  their  exiten.) 
aire  ttnwbeny  grounda,  and  to  them  paitias  prbocfed 


T8B  miDT  /OABWW.  ^' "( ifWf  /  f ' 


ftow  towtj^  (^  ei^pjr  tlt«  fniU  hk  p«if«ctiou;  Uukt  i<  to 
'    -)wrth  »ho  ficltMt  and  niott  dvlisioaf  «i«Mn. 


In  Ijke  rioi 


in  iJke  rioinUjr  ot  DublUi,  th«  coUbmUd  '  .StrawWrjr 
UfnU'  ill  tit«  WHiiw  nmnner  attnct  iramuiM  <!roirda  uf 
Mi)KMP»  ill  th«  luuuuer  eveningi,  when  tht  fruit  it  in 
i^lipriaia.  Those  wlto  aro  actiuitoinfU  to  Mt<.  tlriiiv- 
bwnM  onijr  in  the  un»ll  pottles  in  wb^h  they  figui-« 
lU  CoTCUt  tiiu:d«n,  can  form  but  »  feeble  idea  of  the 
o«n«U^ptloii  »t  either  the  Hootch  or  Iriah  uiotropolii. 

Pf  htt*  jre»r«,  there  have  been  luaiiT  vhanue*  and  iin- 
piorriuenta  iu  the  ttrawberry  world.  Kitty  or  tixiy 
ywn  ago,  only  about  a  doaeii  lorti  were  known,  tboee 
nf  IU  Urj^et  tiM  b«inff  culled  hautbogi,  from  tho  haut 
M<.  or '  higlt  wot^ii/  of  Bohemia,  where  they  wcr«  ori- 
Kiaolly  found.  According  to  horticulturiiti,  thero  are 
uow  Mmo  hundredi  uf  lelect  varietieR,  produced  by 
oroMfaiKi  vhauf(u  of  lituation,  and  other  clrouiuntancei. 
All  old  and  rvii|ieotabl«  itrawberry,  known  ai  tho  Old 
Karlet,  wa»  introil  iced  fVom  Virginia  in  1625,  and  has 
b«OB  the  proliilo  buurce  of  soveral  varieties.  The  Aus- 
trian Karlet,  the  Roseberry,  tho  iicotch  Karlet,  tb» 
Aberdeen  seedling,  the  Clrove-Kud  scarlet,  the  Uow)> 
ton.  Sir  Gitorge  Maokei'isie's  late  scarlet,  Nova  tic» 
BOHclat,  proliflo  hnutbr/n,  and  Keen's  seedling,  ror 
'totieed   among  hundreds  of  others.     Latterly, 

■r  sorts  have  been  baniiihed  from  the  market,  maA 

im  place  to  Keen's  seedling,  which  oombiues  good 
uvuur  with  largeness  of  size,  and  is  an  excellent 
jearer.  The  object  in  cultivating  so  many  /arieties  is 
to  obtain  a  nuccession  of  fruit  through  the  neason,  some 
sorts  ripening  and  being  reiidy  for  market  in  May, 
while  others  come  to  maturity  in  the  course  of  June 
and  July.  It  ubould  be  ander»tood,  however,  that  it 
it  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ijondou  that  the  sue- 
os-j  ,ive  cropping  of  strawberries,  or  the  forcing  of  them 
at  particular  seasons,  is  methodioally  conducted  on  a 
large  scale.  In  most  parts  of  the  country,  the  vicinity 
of  Edinburgh  included,  the  fruit  in  its  Uiiferent  varie- 
ties comes  almost  at  oneo  into  the  market,  the  season 
Usting  about  thrc  i-  weeks,  and  then  all  is  over.  The 
exceeding  precahouineiM  of  the  crop,  from  the  chance 
damage  of  miii'.  makes  tho  rearing  of  strawberries  a 
business  of  lit  profit,  and  lately  it  has  been  aban- 
don^d  by  a  ii<<  uber  of  our  market  gardeners.  This  is 
a  circumatauce  to  be  re^Tetted;  and  we  should  hope 
that,  by  a  groator  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  late 
sortH,  which  would  nut  arrive  at  maturity  till  late  in 
Jul;'  and  in  August,  a  greater  degree  of  success  in 
roaring  might  be  secured. 

The  following  comprehend  the  general  directions  for 
cuUure: — Tho  seasons  for  planting  lire  March  or 
Sej  tember.  The  soil  that  all  affect  is  a  rich  unctuous 
loam,  trenched  to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  The  best  and 
strongest-rooted  ruimeis  of  July  are  always  to  be  pre- 
femd;  and  these  should  be  planted  at  the  periods 
abore-namcd,  with  all  their  roots,  into  beds  or  borders 
icoently  prejxircd.  Many  persons  retain  their  beds  or 
rows,  during  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  in  a  toler- 
able state  of  fertility;  but  the  triennial  system  appears 
to  combine  every  advantage,  while  it  avoids  the  two 
extremes  of  uunual  renewals,  and  of  protracted  dura- 
tion. When  a  bed  is  formed  ami  in  full  bearing,  it 
will  require  an  annual  surface -dressing  of  loam  aiid 
mtinurc,  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter, 
early  in  the  winter,  to  protect  the  plants  and  receive 
tbu  new  roots,  which  always  are  emitted  just  below  the 
lowest  leaf-stalks;  iu  March  the  old  leaves  ought  to 
b«  »11  cut  off,  leaving  the  hearts  untouched ;  and  the 
beds  should  bo  cleared  of  litter  by  a  wooden  rake. 
Prior  to  the  fruit  becoming  ripe,  the  mowings  of  a 
lawa  or  of  any  soft  grass  Utid  over  the  surface  will 
iwerent  the  berries  from  being  soiled. 

Tricnmul  Syttem  tf  Planiing. — 1.  A  plot  or  border 
of  earth  being  trenched,  as  before  directed,  select,  after 
the  first  rains  of  September,  a  quantity  of  strong  and 
wcll-rooted  runner-plants,  and.  with  a  garden  fork  or 
Uowel,  8t>t  them  one  by  one,  fresh  from  bed,  in  th«  new 
g(ow>d{  ii'  in  single  border  row,  »  foot  apart;  if  in 
.jtiwdtfitthe  iam«  diBtance  plant  fkom  plant,  bat  the 


ranki  two  faei  Mundw.  Fix  ««oli  ylaiU  imly,  mi4 
giro  wat«r  '  er  it  fisiu  tb«  nm  of  »  w»l«rinff>pot.  If 
ft  set  of  pUaU  b«  Oi«w  RMraly  traasfcrfw  wilkeat 
much  dUturbanoe,  and  watered  thn0<  tiiuM,  ftw  will 
full.  IIku  the  ground  occMionftUy  |  Mid  prior  to  oi 
during  the  first  frott,  sprhikla  soni*  ln»*^1u*  ovtr  and 
around  the  plants,  and  lightly  pass  *  'm  d  n  taka 
over  (hem.  t^hitfer  no  blossom  to  ei  .u  .  in  Uk  i  /11ow> 
ii)g  spring,  but  leave  the  plants  A<qulr«  stnngtk. 
:^ir  the  ground  occasionally,  and        off  ail  runnara. 

'J.  In  the  second  iieptember,  prepare  and  coniplata 
M  corresponding  plantation.  Manure  and  dress  tho 
(dants  during  winter,  and  thosa  of  No,  1  for  the  second 
time  ;  and  iu  March  trim  olt'  th«  old  leaves,  and  raka 
the  kurface.  J^et  the  plants  of  No.  1  bear  their  ftiU 
complement,  the  fruit  of  whinh  ought  to  b«  ead/i 
uliundant,  and  uf  first-rut )  quality. 

'i.  III  fi«pt«niber,  rupeat  the  work,  and  thus  «oiii* 
plete  the  plantations.  Treat  thia  and  No.  'i  exactljr 
as  directed  for  No.  I,  In  the  following  sprin/;,  sutlu 
'^''1. 1  to  l<«ar  a  second  crop,  No.  'i  its  first  crop,  and  obli* 

.  -^  the  blossoms  of  No.  •*>.     Iu  tho  iSeptuubor  of  tha 

vear,  dig  up  all  the  pknti  of  Now  1,  turn  tba 

manure,  and  replant  it,     Thus  the  loutiiia 

I. :!    ta  'jompltted ;  and  tlius,  year  atler  year,  (here  will 

;  '.ut  progressing  in  one  of  the  three  stages;  and  if, 

V.  itL  each  approved  variety,  a  similar  routine  court*  ba 

adopted — and  especially  if  a  plantation  be  formed  in 

tho  three  aspects,  east,  stiutb,  and  north,  (he  last  undar 

a  hedge  or  fence,  to  screen  it  from  (he  south  sun — the 

season  of  strawberries  can  be  extended  between  the 

latter  end  of  May  and  the  middle  of  August.    For  tha 

latter  period.  Knight's  Klton   is  peculiarly  adapted ; 

and  they  who  can  ut  that  time  command  a  supply  of  a 

fruit  so  fine  and  beautiful,  will  have  ample  causa  for 

self-congratulation.  ' 

The  Cranberry.  j] 

Thero  are  two  species  of  this  plant,  the  fruit  of  whidi 
is  itow  so  very  largely  employed  as  a  kitchen  artido 
for  tarts,  and  as  a  cheap  and  effective  antiscorbutic 
among  seamen.  The  common  cranberry  (Oxytottut 
oaliutrin)  grows  wild  in  upland  marshes  and  (urf-boga 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  generally  over  tha 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  a  trailing  plant,  with 
slender  shrubby  shoots,  which  are  clothed  with  small 
linear  leaves;  the  fruit  is  an  austere  red  berry,  alieut 
the  size  of  the  common  currant.  It  flourishes  by  the 
sides  of  little  rills,  and  not  among  stagnant  water,  as 
its  botanical  name  would  imply;  hence  the  difficulty 
of  making  it  an  artioi*  uf  culture.  The  Amerioau 
craid)erry  (0.  maeroearptui)  closely  resembles  the  com- 
mon species,  but  i»  a  larger  and  uiore  luxurious  plaoii 
Its  fruit  is  also  larger,  and  of  a  longish  shape;  iwBae 
the  term  mocro-oarpus,  loug-fhiited.  Though  growing 
wild  in  great  abundance,  it  is  a  plant  of  easy  calt«ra{ 
and  in  some  parts  of  tho  United  btates,  barren  waateat 
meadows,  and  coartse  herbage  are  converted  into  profit- 
able cranberry  fields  at  little  expeuK.  Tha  plant  grows 
well  on  sandy  bogs;  and  if  these  are  covered  with  brash- 
wood,  the  bushes  should  bo  cleared  away  ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  removo  rushes,  as  the  strong  roots  of  the 
cranberry  soon  overpower  them.  Some  old  cultivators 
plough  the  land  previous  to  planting;  the  latter  process 
being  performed  by  digging  holes,  four  feet  distant 
each  way,  to  receive  the  roots  of  the  young  plants. 
In  three  years  the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  the 
vines;  and  an  acre  in  full-bearing  will  often  produce 
two  hundred  bushels,  which  bring  about  one  dollar  per 
bushel. 

The  cultivation  of  the  American  cranberry  in  our 
own  country  was  first  recommended  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  Kveral  gardeners  have  been  so  successAil 
in  the  attempt,  that  this  berry  may  now  be  regarded 
as  one  of  our  cultivated  fruits.  <  Wherever  ^cte  ia  a 
pond,'  says  Naill^  *  the  margin  may,  at  a^  trifling  asu 
petue,  be  fitted  for  the  culture  of  this  plautyianddt 
will  continue  productive  for  maav  years.  All  that  is 
necessary  is,  to  drive  in  a  few  stakes,  two  or  three  feet 
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ft«m  (iM  autgte  of  the  pond,  and  to  placo  mum  old 
iKMids  within  th«M>  w  M  to  prerent  tbe  kU  of  the 
onabonjr-bod  from  &Uiag  into  tho  mtor;  then  to  laj 
s  panel  of  RnaU  etonee  or  rabbuh  into  the  bottom, 
and  orer  it  peat  or  bog-earth,  to  the  depth  of  about 
ihiee  bichea  abore,  and  leren  inchea  below,  the  uiual 
■nrfMe  of  the  water.  In  luch  a  lituation  the  plante 
gnw  nadilx ;  and  if  a  few  be  put  in,  thejr  entirely 
cover  tiie  bed  in  a  year  or  two,  by  meani  of  their  long 
numon,  which  take  root  at  diiSSBrent  points.  From  a 
THX  amall  epaee,  a  tcit  large  quantity  of  cranberriea 
may  be  gathered,  and  they  prove  a  remarkably  regulai 
owp,  aeuoely  afiboted  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
Bet  aalfjeot  to  the  attacks  of  insects.'  Although  a 
moiit  situation  ii  best  suited  to  the  plant,  yet,  with  a 
doe  mixture  of  bog-earth,  it  will  flourish,  producing 
abundant  crops,  eren  in  a  oomparatiToly  dry  soil. 

The  Qnve  vine. 

The  Tine,  from  the  Juioe  of  whose  fruit  wine  is  made 
hr  a  process  of  formentation,  is  a  plant  of  Eastern  ori- 
gu,  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  has  been  intro<I  jced 
into  all  the  countries  of  southern  and  central  Europe, 
kiso  Engluid.  Requiring  a  fine  climate,  it  will  not 
bear  fruit  in  the  open  air  farther  north  than  York;  and 
It  is  only  in  fine  seasons,  and  in  good  exposures,  that 
its  fruit  IS  worth  eating  even  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Britain ;  in  genenJ,  the  grapes  grown  in  gardens  about 
London  are  smidl,  and  not  presentable  at  table.  In 
the  north  of  Fnmoe  and  Germany  they  are  little  better, 
and  we  do  not  really  get  fine  grapes  of  a  proper  size 
till  we  readi  Italy  or  Portugal.  In  England,  howerer, 
kpes  produced  in  hothouses  surpass  in  size  and  flavour 
I  fruit  of  the  Portugid  vines. 

Throughout  the  continent,  the  practice  is  to  grow 
vines  in  large  fields,  either  on  plains  or  the  sides  of 
hills,  which  are  fiilly  exposed  to  the  sun.  They  are 
tnuned  in  rows,  tied  to  stakes,  and  are  pruned  to  a 
height  of  about  fouir  or  five  feet ;  on  the  Rhine,  they 
■eldom  exceed  three  or  four  feet ;  and  at  a  distance 
the  ground  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  being 
covered  with  staked  beans  or  peas.  In  Italy,  the  vines 
are  trained  to  a  ^;reater  height,  and  are  made  to  cling 
to  horisontal  palmgs,  as  if  from  the  roof  of  a  hothouse. 

To  those  in  the  southern  parts  of  England  who  desire 
to  rear  the  vine  in  gardens  and  on  walls,  we  ofler  the 
following  directions; — ^The  varieties  most  suitable  for 
culture  are — 1.  The  white  sweet-water,  with  round 
berries,  somewhat  tinged  with  yellow,  and  faintly 
■treakeid  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  2.  The  white 
muscadine,  bunches  rather  loose,  berries  not  very  larse, 
yellowish,  and  abounding  with  saccharine  juice.  3.  The 
■mall  black  cluster,  with  berries  between  red  and 
purple,  closely  packed,  veiy  sweet,  and  luscious  in 
flavour.  4.  Tamer's  hardy,  or  the  esperione,  a  fruitful 
tree,  and  very  certain  bearer ;  berries  of  medium  size, 
Vktying  from  dark-red  to  deepish  purple. 

Mr  Hoare's  treatise  on  the  vine  has  added  import- 
ance to  the  culture  of  this  graceful  tree,  and  has  thrown 
great  light  upon  the  treatment  it  requires.  Our  limits 
lorbid  us  to  recur  to  the  statements  therein  given,  and 
we  can  only  observe,  that  no  one  who  possesses  a  gable- 
end,  a  brick-walled  house,  or  indeed  a  wall  or  fence  of 
any  kind,  need  be  without  a  vine;  it  affects  no  richness 
of  soil,  but  will  grow  on  the  shallowest  ground,  over 
and  in  chalk  or  rock  of  any  description ;  yet  if  a  bor- 
der dm  be  formed  with  a  (uy  and  well-drained  bottom, 
the  tree  will  be  rendered  more  vigorous  though  the 
fruit  may  not  be  exalted  in  flavour. 

A  sound  turfy  loam,  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches, 
rendered  open  by  small  fragments  of  old  lime-rubbish 
and  a  portion  of  crushed  bones,  will  support  any  vine, 
and  promote  its  fertility;  and  these  materials  can  be 
introduced  by  degrees,  first  near  the  roots,  then  at  a 
greater  distance,  to  replace  a  corresponding  Quantity  of 
•Id  soil;  thus  little  expense  will  be  incuneo,  and  still 
leas  labour.  But  if  a  new  border  be  contemplated,  and 
outlav  be  not  eonsidersd,  it  will  of  ooum  be  best  to 
eomplete  the  work  in  the  flnt  iaitanoe. 
M8 


Viaec  are  proMMtcd  I7  tliigia  ajrw,  by  mttteftt  wd 
by  lavers,  plaocd  ia  pots  whan  it  it  intended  to  tmaan 
the  planti  to  boiden  ot  vineries. ,  The  ■(&!  ihMild  ba  a 
lig^t,  rich,  sandy  earth,  or  perfeothr  decayed  manun  and 
sand  in  equal  jpaits;  but  they  who  wish  to  ndsa  viaai 
.without  loss  of  time,  should  plant  cuttings  taken  from 
vines  of  known  fertility,  and  of  the  yearlhig  sheets  which 
are  themselves  actually  fruitful.  Each  diould  hav« 
three  bold  eyes  on  the  young  wood,  and  each  should  ra- 
tion at  its  base  a  small  piece  of  the  previous  year's  wood. 
The  season  for  planting  is  the  month  of  March,  and  dw 
method  venr  simple.  Dibble  a  hole  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  front  of  the  wall  or  fence,  deep  enough  to 
receive  the  entire  cutting.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of 
black  leaf-mould  and  white  sand ;  put  in  the  nolo  enough 
of  this  to  raise  the  bottom  one  inch,  and  ram  it  hud 
with  a  blunt  stick;  then  insert  the  cutting,  and  hold  it 
firm  in  the  centre  of  the  hole,  while  that  u  filled  brim- 
ful with  the  compost,  which  is  brought  into  still  closer 
contact  with  tho  shoot  by  pouring  water  into  it  two  or 
three  times.  Make  the  ground  quite  even,  and  its 
surface  level  with  the  uppermost  bud,  then  cover  the 
cutting  with  a  small  hand-glass.  If  the  ground  is  kept 
moderately  moist,  not  two  cuttings  in  a  dozen  wiU  foil. 
If  more  than  one  shoot  break,  and  attain  the  height  of 
five  or  six  inches,  the  stronger  only  should  be  retained, 
slipping  the  other  ofi*  below  cround.  This  shoot  must 
grow  till  its  point  become  spindling,  when  it  should  be 
nipped  back;  and  all  future  growth  should  be  thus 
stopped  above  its  lowest  leaf,  as  also  the  laterals  that 
appear  during  the  growth  of  the  main  shoot.  Great 
care  must  be  token  to  keep  the  vine  regularly  nailed 
and  secured  by  soft  and  roomy  ties,  to  prevent  accident, 
and  the  danger  of  being  snapped  by  the  wind. 

As  the  aspects  suitable  to  the  vine  ore  confined 
between  south-east  and  a  small  point  to  the  west  of 
south,  the  cuttings,  if  not  duly  supplied  with  water, 
may  be  droughted  and  perish  before  they  become  com- 
pletely Aimished  with  roots;  but  when  once  established, 
the  main  8hou«  will  grow  rapidly,  perhaps  attaining  the 
height  of  a  common  fence,  and  ripen  their  wood  early. 
In  the  end  of  September,  let  each  6e  cut  down  to  an 
inch  above  the  three  lowest  buds;  mulch  the  ground 
around  the  stems  and  over  the  roots  as  winter  ap- 
proaches, and  watch  the  spring  progress  of  the  eyes. 
If  possible,  obtain  and  secure  two  equal  shoots;  and  if 
the  wall  or  fence  be  from  eisht  to  ten  feet  high  or  more, 
lead  these  :^oots  horizontally  right  and  left  about  six 
inches  above  the  soil,  and  secure  them  by  shreds  and 
nails.  If  the  wall  be  six  feet  or  under,  retain  but  one 
strong  shoot,  and  train  it  perpendicularly.  In  Septem- 
ber, cut  hodk  according  to  the  strength;  thus  tt  the 
weed  of  the  single  rod  last-mentioned  measure  from 
one-third  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  eyes  be 
full,  Mid  from  four  to  six  inches  apart,  cut  the  shoot  at 
the  top  of  the  fence,  removing  also  the  remains  of  all 
laterals  and  tendrils.  The  two  horizontals  will  perhaps 
be  rather  slighter,  yet  if  they  be  fully  ripe,  and  furnished 
with  bold  eyes,  they  may  be  left  three  or  four  feet  long 
on  each  side  of  the  short  main  stem,  but  all  the  buds 
on  the  under  side  of  each  must  be  cut  away;  mulch  the 
ground  as  before,  and  in  March  following  carefully  fork 
in  the  manure. 

Bearing  Condition  tf  the  Vine. — The  fourth  spring 
will  find  the  vines  in  a  fruitful  state ;  but  previously, 
the  trees  prepared  for  a  dwarf  fence  should  be  so 
pruned  as  to  retain  but  trree  horizontal  branches 
on  each  side  of  the  main  steius,  about  eighteen  inches 
asunder,  the  intermediate  branches  being  cut  back 
to  their  lowest  bold  eye  beyond  the  stem.  This  eye 
is  designed  to  produce  a  new  shoot,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  bearing  shoot,  which,  after  the  fruit  is  taken, 
murt  be  cut  away.  Thus  the  vine  will  henceforward 
produce,  year  by  year,  two  systems  of  branches,  one 
of  which  will  comprise  year-old  bearing  wood,  the 
other  a  corresponding  series  of  green  wood,  which  will 
produce  the  fruit  of  the  following  vear.  This  descrip- 
tion would  almost  auflice  to  elucidate  the  habits  of 
the  viae ;  yet  to  laava  no  doubt  on  a  nilijeot  whidi 
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latnilTM  ill*  eatiM  ihtoty  of  nraniiui,  it  will  b«  under- 
■tood  that  this  tree  bean  iti  fruit  lOMly  upon  the  green 
ekooti  of  the  preient  year,  which  spring  mm  the  eyes 
«f .  the  pale-brown  wood  of  the  prerioui  vear.  When, 
thwefwe,  a  rine  ia  of  age,  and  has  aoquired  lufScient 
jteength  to  support  a  crop  of  fhiit,  it  mil  generally  be 
irise  to  proride  a  new  series  of  bearing  uood  erwy 
year,  bemuse  the  fruit  of  new  wood  (in  the  white 
Tarieties  particularly)  is  always  superior.  In  this  hori- 
wntal  alternate  system  for  low  fences,  each  new  branch 
may  safely  be  permitted  to  extend  itself  at  least  two 
joints  beyond  its  predecessor,  always  remembering  to 
out  baok,  early  in  the  autumn,  to  a  short  distance  aboTe 
a  bold  eye  seated  on  perfectly  ripe  wood ;  for  thus  the 
teee  will  acquire  strength  and  extent  at  the  same  time; 
and  experience  proves  that,  in  ordinary  oircumstances, 
tiie  fertility  of  a  tree  should  be  moderated,  and  kept 
below  the  supporting  power. 

The  trees  on  the  second  system  of  training  for  high 
walls  must  be  pruned  in  a  similar  manner,  and  upon 
corresponding  principles.  In  the  autumn  of  the  third 
year,  three  out  of  four  branches  will  be  cut  down  to 
the  lowest  bold  eye,  and  a  few  vertical  shoots,  from 
thirty  inches  to  a  yard  apart,  will  remain;  and  these 
also  must  be  pruned  to  a  strong  eye  situated  on  mature 
wood.  This  system  will  furnish  new  bearing  wood 
every  year,  increasing  in  length  as  the  power  of  the 
tree  augments;  while  also  the  low  horizontal  stems 
will  extend  gradually  in  due  proportion.  At  first  one, 
or  at  most  two  bunches,  must  be  permitted  to  remain 
upon  each  upright  branch.  In  the  fifth  season,  a  greater 
crop  may  be  taken,  always,  however,  remembering  to 
restrict  the  fertility  of  the  vine;  for  by  so  doing,  its 
vegetating  power  mil  keep  in  the  advance,  till,  in  the 
end ,  the  entire  fence  will  be  filled  with  vigorous  branches, 
annually  renewed,  from  which  a  very  heavy  crop  may 
be  gathered  without  tasking  the  vine  in  any  degree 
that  sh^  produce  debility. 

The  spur  system  of  pruning  back  the  bearing  shoot 
annually  mav  occasionally  be  adopted  with  black  grapes, 
and  not  without  advantage;  yet  the  system  of  yearly 
renewal  leaves  the  vine  at  the  entire  command  of  the 
pruner,  and  procures  large  clusters  of  fruit.  The  few 
remarks  above  ofiered  enter  little  into  minutiae,  but 
they  elucidate  general  principles;  and  if  applied  prac- 
tically, will,  we  believe,  lead  to  improvement  in  grape- 
S awing.  We  again  profess  to  be  much  indebted  to 
r  Hoare,  and  recommend  his  treatise  to  every  culti- 
vator of  the  vine. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  grows  in  clusters  or  bunches, 
as  many,  perhaps,  as  a  hundred  grapes  in  the  bunch. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  so  many  should  cluster  to- 
gether, for  when  numerous  they  are  apt  to  be  very 
•mall,  and  to  be  so  compact  in  the  mass,  that  those 
within  do  not  ripen.  Bunches  with  many  grapei , 
therefore,  should  be  thinned,  by  clipping  out  those  of 
the  smallest  size,  which  will  allow  the  others  to  grow 
to  the  proper  dimensions.  In  very  many  instances, 
grapes  grown  on  walls  in  gardens  are  spoiled  by  vermin, 
the  interstices  in  the  bunches  being  often  filled  with 
spiders'  webs  and  insects  of  difierent  kinds.  All  this 
is  a  result  of  carelessness  in  not  keeping  the  walls 
clean,  and  pruning  and  otherwise  attencung  to  the 
bunches.  As  a  preventive,  let  the  walls  in  winter  be 
lime-washed,  including  all  branches  of  the  vines,  and 
take  some  pains  to  remove  all  vermin  which  appear  in 
the  fruit  season. 

Forcing. — Of  the  growing  of  vines  in  hothouses  or 
Tineries  it  is  not  our  intention  to  speak;  but  for  the 
clasL  of  persons  whom  we  address,  the  following  account 
of  a  method  for  forcing  vines  in  humble  edifices,  given 
by  Mr  M'Intosh,  in  the  '  Orchard,'  seems  so  suitable, 
that  we  take  leave  to  offer  it: — '  In  many  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  even  in  some  few  instances  in  this 
country,  v.'nes  are  forced  in  very  humble  edifices.  The 
Dutch,  Flemings,  and  Germans  use  pits,  often  not  ex- 
oeading  three  or  four  feet  in  depth.  These  are  some- 
tim«i  heated  by  duns  or  tan  being  {daoed  within  them, 
which  give  out  a  mild,  humid  beat,  Mrrioeable  to  th« 


vine  while  the  budf  are  breaking;  and  thil,  with  the 
proper  husbanding  of  the  solar  hMi  by  judidoas  vea- 
tilation,  it  often  nund  sufficient  to  proouM  ripe  papet 
at  an  early  period.    Other  instances  oeottr  ci  suen  pit! 
being  heated  by  a  smoke  flue,  to  whieh'Teiy  moderate 
fires  are  applied.    But  what  is  most  novel  in  these  pite 
is,  the  vines  being  planted  outside — ^the  wood  that  i* 
to  produce  the  fhkit  is  trained  under  the  glass  withiiu 
while  the  young  wood  for  succeeding  crops  is  alloww 
to  grow  without,  where,  under  a  brighter  sunshine  than 
we  enjoy,  the  woiod  becomes  perfectly  ripened ;  and  whiB 
the  orop  is  gathered,  the  old  wood,  or  that  whioh  pi»- 
duced  nuit  this  year,  is  entirely  out  out,  and  replaoad 
with  the  young  wood  hitherto  growing  without  the  pit. 
Vines  are  also  ripened  on  the  continent  by  having  gusi 
firames  placed  against  the  wall  on  which  they  gtvw, 
about  the  time  the  firuit  is  half  or  three  parts  swelled, 
at  which  period  those  glasses  are  not  in  use  which  have 
been  employed  in  forcmg  early  crops  of  melons,  salads, 
&c.     The  solar   heat  collected   by  this  oontrivaaee 
ripens  the  fruit  well,  and  fbllr  matures  the  wood  for 
the  following  season.    We  have  it  in  oontamplation, 
founded  upon  the  success  of  this  mode,  whidi  we  have 
often  witnessed  on  the  continent  with  admiration,  te 
erect  a  portable  structure  in  the  nsw  gardens  now  pre- 
paring for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at  Dalkeith 
Palace,  and  of  whioh  the  following  brief  descriptim  will 
convey  a  sufficient  idea: — Supposuig  a  south  wall,  built 
hollow,  and  heated  with  hot  wate.-  (as  all  our  walls  are 
to  be),  be  planted  with  the  earlv  ripening  sorts  of  grapes, 
late  peaches,  and  some  of  the  best  late  ripening  plums, 
such  as  Coe's  golden  drop,  &c.    The  trees  not  to  be 
e.rcited  in  spring  (which  should  never  be  attempted 
with  hot  walls),  but  rather  retarded  in  their  blossom- 
ing, by  keeping  the  branches  as  far  from  the  wall  aa 
possible  till  they  begin  to  blossom,  at  which  time  they 
are  to  be  laid  in  to  the  wall,  and  the  blossom  protected 
with  thiu  canvas  awnings,  particularly  during  night. 
In  July,  at  which  period  the  roof-sashes  of  the  early 
forced  peach-houses  and  vineries  will  be  removed,  these 
are  intended  to  be  employed  to  cover  the  above  wall  is 
the  following  manner: — A  permanent  stone  curb,  twelve 
inches  high  or  more  (or  a  wooden  plank  of  the  same 
height  will  answer  as  well),  is  laid  alon|  parallel  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wall,  and  at  two  feet  distance  from  it. 
This  curb  is  furnished  with  a  groove  an  indi  and  a 
half  deep  and  three  inches  wide,  to  receive  the  bottom 
rail  of  the  sashes,  the  top  rail  to  run  in  a  corresponding 
groove,  in  a  batten  of  wood  fixed  to  permanent  brackets 
near  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  distance  between  the  top 
and  bottom  grooves  to  be  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
sashes,  the  bottom  rail  of  each  sash  to  be  fbmished 
with  two  brass  rollers,  to  facilitate  their  movement. 
The  glasses,  it  will  thus  appear,  will  stand  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  -Jail,  and  at  two  feet  from  it,  and  ventilation, 
and  the  necessary  operations  of  pruning,  gathering,  fee. 
can  be  carried  on  from  without,  the  lights  being  made 
to  pass  each  other  in  the  grooves,  as  in  the  manner  of 
what  is  called  barrack  windows.    The  ooncentoation  of 
solar  heat  in  August,  September,  and  October,  with  the 
power  of  rpplying  fire-heat  by  means  of  the  hot-water 
pipes  in  the  walls,  which  may  be  safely  used  as  soon  aa 
the  glasses  are  put,  will  not  only  ripen  our  best  autumn 
fruits,  but  also  msture  the  wood  and  buds  for  suooecd- 
in^  crops.     Grapes  and  plums  may  be  prolonged  by 
this  mode,  we  think,  till  Christmas,  or  indeed  until  the 
glasses  be  required  to  be  again  put  on  the  early  fordnf- 
houses;  and  our  finest  Flemish  pears,  late  peaches,  ani 
nectarines,  whioh  do  not  often  ripen  well  in  England 
on  the  open  walls,  and  never  in  Scotland,  will  be  brought 
to  the  highest  perfection.    Hot  walls  we  have  long  a^ 
proved  to  be  of  little  or  no  value  in  spring,  but  their 
efficacy  in  autumn  no  one  can  doubt,  and  their  utility 
will  lie  greatly  increased  by  having  this  covering  of 
glass  before  them.' 

For  information  respecting  the  cr,}-.  ' 
management  of  hothouses  and  greenhou! 
to  Loudon's  *  Enerclopodia  of  Gardening,' 
beautiful  works  of  Mr  M'IntoaL 
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MUCEUAHB0U8  rBOtn. 

Th«  following  an  ftvite  whieb  oauMt  l»  ilrittlj 
naked  Muong  tha  piwading  MetioiM,Mid  arr  grown 
almost  excluMTely  io  gaidena  of  a  high  order  :— 

The  Fig. 

The  fig-tiee  is  a  delicate  eawtic  like  the  nue-rine, 
and  great  oare  is  required  to  bring  crope  of  the  fruit 
to  maturity  in  the  open  air.  There  are  many  Uttds  of 
the  fig-tree,  but  the  greater  number  are  ad^^ted  to 
culture  only  under  glass.  The  following  are  four  excel- 
lent kinds:— The  brown  ischia;  fruit  laijge,  rather  glo- 
bular; brown  pulp;  purplish-ied;  very  ridi  in  flavour, 
and  melting;  ripens  m  August.  Brown  Naples;  colour 
brown  without  and  withm  ;  a  hardy  fruitful  tree. 
The  large  bluo  or  puiple  fig,  like  the  brown  Naples, 
lipeni  about  August.  It  is  one  of  the  best  fi^-trees; 
fruit  long,  and  of  rq^ular  figure;  pulp  red;  of  nch  and 
fine  flavour.  Lee's  perpetual  bearer,  which  is  well 
qualified  for  centle  forcing  in  pots.  The  best  soil  for 
iSg-traes  is  a  nght  fresh  loam ;  but  the  chief  essential  to 
^mnote  fertility  is  a  hard  and  dry  bottom  of  chalk, 
Mvel,  or  artificial  pavement;  a  dry  substratum  and 
Bttle  depth  of  soil  (that  ia,  from  one  foot  to  eighteen 
indies)  are  therefore  what  the  gardener  must  provide, 
if  he  expects  to  render  the  trees  permaaently  /hiitful. 

As  to  culture  and  training,  both  are  extrenelr 
simple.  Rogers  sayi,  and  ver^r  justly,  '  diat  the  knife 
is  seldom  wanted'  [that  is,  in  shortening;  though, 
from  the  extreme  luxuriance  of  the  wood,  it  if^pe- 
quently  accessary  to  cut  out  many  entire  sho«ts]; 
'pinclung  off  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  during- 
the  months  of  May  and  June  with  the  thumb  and 
finger  is  the  most  effectual  pruning.'  Mr  Knight 
restricted  himself  to  compressing  the  points  of  the 
green  shoots  till  the  substance  was  felt  to  yield  under 
the  finger  and  thumb,  by  which  pressure  a  check  is 
given  to  luxuriance,  and  the  milky  cap  f*-  diverted 
to  the  embrvo,  which  lies  embedded  at  the  bMe  of 
each  leaf-stalk. 

But  to  secure  fruit  in  due  season,  the  pruner  must 
recollect  that  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  Europe  two  crops 
of  figs  are  produced  yearly.  Those  large  figs  which 
are  seen  on  fruitful  trees  here  late  in  summer,  are 
developed  in  spring,  and  would  ripen  early  in  a  wai-m 
dimate ;  but  our  winters  check  their  progress,  and 
gener^ly  destroy  them.  The  crop  which  ripens  in 
August  is  developed  late  in  the  pr;  ceding  summers,  and 
is  extremely  mmute,  almost  invisible,  in  September; 
it  is  situated  near  the  terminations  of  those  green  shoots 
which  have  been  pinched  or  compressed;  therefore  the 
laige  green  figs  (which  have  properly  been  termed 
tterUUmg  iaeumbfaHce*)  should  be  displaced  by  mid- 
Angiut,  and  then  it  will  frequently  be  seen  that  two 
minute  embryos  form  in  lieu  of  the  one;  and  thesr',  J 
the  tree  be  protected,  will  ripen  at  the  season  mentioned . 
As  to  protection,  it  will  b«  proper  to  unnail  and  beau 
down  tiie  upper  shoots,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  mode- 
rate oompasB,  then  to  paas  a  few  straw  bands  among 
atid  across  them,  and  finally  to  cover  the  wk<  le  with  a 
mat  or  canvas  sheet. 

In  April,  train  in,  straight  and  regularly,  all  the 
bearing  woud;  and  as  the  trees  grow,  m^fvt  the  breast 
wood  to  curve  forward  at  its  jHeasure,  pinching  the 
points  as  directed.  Not  one  shoot  is  to  be  cut  shorter; 
out  if  the  wood  become  redundant,  branches  which 
obseute  the  fruit  should  be  removed,  reserving  those 
wUeh  will  manifestly  be  fertile,  and  which  can  be  duly 
tmined  in  (h«  following  spring. 

TbeFQbert 

The  filbert  is  believed  to  be  an  improved  variety  of 
the  «»Bmen  haael-nat.  Both  plants  are  monoecious; 
that  is,  they  piwluce.uale  and  fruitftil  blossoms  very 
early  in  tiie  year  on  the  same  tree,  but  separate  from 
ea^  other:  the  catkins  that  become  visible  in  autumn 
are  the  males  or  poUen-bearing  flowers:  the  erimttm 
ttumdn  are  the  pointals  of  the  fntile  nut -bearing 
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flowers.  4V<lit'|Maa  are  pruned— starred,  as  It  is 
tmmei  \*i§f^ltglfMm,  care  must  be  tacen  to  reserve  a 
ntt]ntpMPIPN>V>  otherwise  the  orimson  poiatab  wifl 
Ml  JTiSKthe  nuts.  The  chief  tattew  of  ika 
filhMtlSe  the  red-skhuied,  the  white-sklaaetli  Mid  the 
cob  er  Ba«celona-nut.  The  following  are  the  metkodi 
of  culture: — Strong  suckers,  taken  in  autumn,  ue 
either  planted  in  the  nursery,  or  at  once  in  the  plasse 
where  thejr  are  to  remain;  and  those  gro*  thiee  ev 
four  years,  and  are  then  cut  down  within  a  Um  inslni 
of  the  ground.  From  the  stems  several  strong  shiMh 
are  prMueed,  which,  in  the  second  year  after  cotuag 
down,  are  generally  shortened  My  one-third  of  thetr 
length.  Regular  figure  and  an  open  head  are  pn>. 
cured  by  placing  a  small  hoof  within  the  branohes,  to 
which  the  shoots  are  fastened  at  regular  distaneea. 
In  the  third  year,  as  tbe  bush  approaches  maturity, 
short  shoots  (sp^rs)  spring  from  the  eyes,  and  are 
suffered  to  grow  till  the  autumn,  when  they  are  out 
back  nearly  to  their  origin,  whilst  also  the  loading 
shoots  of  the  previous  year  are  shortened  two-thirds. 

In  the  following  spring,  several  small  shoots  arise 
from  the  base  of  the  sm^l  branches  which  were  out 
off  the  preceding  autumn,  in  consequence  of  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  leading  trained  branches,  and  upon 
these  secondary  spurs  the  fruit  may  be  expected;  these 
shoots  augment  in  number  yearly,  insomuch  that  many 
must  be  cast  away.  The  largest  are  removed;  the 
lesser  remain,  being  more  fertile  iu  their  habit.  Many 
decay  yearly ;  but  whether  they  do  so  or  not,  those 
which  have  borne  filberts  ore  always  cut  awiMr,  and  a 
fresh  succession  provided  as  future  lienrers.  'aim  lead- 
ing shoot  is  eveiy  year  shortened  two-thirds  or  more, 
if  the  tree  be  weak,  and  the  whole  height  of  the 
branches  must  not  exceed  six  feet.  •  In  order  to 
strengthen  the  tree  as  much  w  possible,',  the  suckers  of 
the  roots  are  eradicated,  by  exposing  the  roots,  at  a 
inoderato  distance  from  the  stem,  to  the  frost.  The 
excavation  is,  in  the  spring,  filled  with  manure. 

The  crops  thus  producra  are  sometimes  enormous, 
followed,  however,  by  intervals  of  barrenness.  We  have 
not  heretofore  adopted  the  method  of  pruning,  leaving 
the  trees  more  to  the  order  of  nature ;  but  it  is  right 
to  try  experiments ;  and  when  a  row  of  voung  trees 
exists,  a  comparison  might  readily  be  obtained,  by 
pruning  alternate  trees,  or  one  of  every  three  trees, 
by  the  *  spur  system ;'  always,  however,  observing  to 
keep  the  head  of  every  tree  open,  and  to  cut  away  its 
upright  cei)'''al  leader. 

The  Mulberry. 

The  m>  /  is  a  native  of  Italy,  introduced  in  1548. 
The  structure  of  its  flowers  and  fruit  is  very  singular; 
Hk«?  the  nut  and  filber<.,the  males  are  distinct  from  the 
feiFsles ;  the  latter  do  not  always  expand  at  the  same 
i;iiue  as  the  males,  and  thererore  are  not  fertilised. 
The  calyx  swells  and  becomes  flediy ;  each  individual 
containr  one  or  two  seeds;  and  a  congeries  of  these 
swollen  organs  form  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  single 
mulberry.  There  is  but  one  known  species  of  the 
black  mulberry,  and  this  thrives  best  in  loam,  of  the 
quality  so  often  named  ;  but  the  bed  ought  to  be  deep, 
and  to  rest  on  a  dry  sandy  subsoil.  The  fruit  some- 
times failn ;  and  on  this  subject  Rogers  observes,  that 
fertility  may  depend  very  much  on  the  warmth  of  the 
weather  at  the  time  of  blossoming,  and  on  the  circum- 
stance of  both  male  and  female  flowers  coming  forth  at 
the  same  time ;  sometimes  also  the  male  catkins  drop 
belbre  the  fruit-blossoms  expand.  Williams  of  Pit- 
maston  suggests  'that  no  trte  receives  more  benefit 
from  the  spade  and  dunghill  than  the  mulberry;  it 
onght  therefore  to  be  frequently  dug  about  the  roots, 
and  occasionally  assisted  with  manure.'  Others  con- 
sider a  velvety  piece  of  turf  as  the  best  site.  When 
the  buds  expand  in  the  third  spring,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  four  shoots  on  each  side  of  the  upright  stem, 
and  all  the  shoots  that  will  break  firom  the  two  hori- 
swtals,  which  latter  are  to  be  led  upright,  and  secured 
a*  they  advance. 


ARBORICULTUBE. 


Scientifically,  u  well  as  popularly,  the  term  Trea 
includes  all  those  plants  which  attain  a  considerable 
stature,  and  possess  stems  more  or  less  solid.  They 
are,  as  all  must  know,  by  far  the  grandest  objects  in 
the  vegetable  world,  and  they  are  not  amongst  the 
least  elegant.  The  timber  produced  in  the  stems  also 
render*  them  of  very  great  importance  in  many  of  the 
industrial  arts,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  that 
which  has  enabled  man,  from  ages  beyond  historical 
record,  to  transport  himself  across  the  bosom  of  the 
deep,  and  communicate  from  one  land  to  another  the 
various  productions  of  the  earth. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  TREES. 

Tr?es  are  divided,  with  a  regard  to  their  structure, 
into  two  great  sections.  Some,  which  spring  from 
seeds  of  more  than  one  lobe,  and  grow  by  additional 
layers  on  the  outside  of  the  stem,  are  for  these  reasons 
respectively  called  Dicotyledonous  or  Exogenous  trees, 
as  the  oak  and  beech ;  others,  which  spring  from  seeds 
of  one  lobe  only,  and  grow  by  additions  in  the  interior 
of  the  stem,  as  the  palm  and  sugar-cane,  are  called 
Monocotj/ledottous  or  Endogenous  trees.  As  our  treatise 
regards  the  practice  of  arboriculture  in  our  own  coun- 
try, where  tnere  are  few  of  the  latter  kind,  we  must 
be  understood  in  all  general  descriptions  to  refer  to  the 
former  only,  unless  the  contrary  is  mentioned. 

Referring  to  VEaraADiE  Physiology  for  details  re- 
specting the  organisation  and  functions  of  vegetation  in 
general,  we  may  here  merely  remark  that  a  tree  con- 
sists of  four  pnncipal  parts — the  root,  the  trunk,  the 
branches,  and  the  leaves.  The  root  is  that  portion 
which  grows  downwards  into  the  soil  from  the  vital 
knot  or  collar;  this  dividing  it  from  the  stem  or 
ascending  portion.  It  consists  of  two  parts — the  body 
or  eaudex,  and  the  long  branch-like  fibres,  great  and 
small,  which  disperse  themselves  abroad  into  the  soil. 
The  structure  of  the  body  of  the  root  corresponds  in  a 
great  measure  with  that  of  the  stem,  with  the  excep- 
tions that  no  pith  exists  in  roots,  and  tbat  there 
are  no  regular  joints  or  nodes  for  the  production  of 
buds.  The  rootlets  terminate  in  slender  spongy  threads 
(spongioles),  fitted  for  absorbing  the  sap  of  the  earth, 
and  sending  it  up  by  the  fibres,  whence  it  ascends  into 
the  trunk;  and  it  is  observed  that  the  soil  is  exhausted 
of  its  nourishing  matter  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
those  soft  extremities  of  the  roots.  When  the  main 
root  descends  perpendicularly,  it  is  called  a  tap-roo/; 
and  when  it  divides  just  below  the  collar,  it  is  called  a 
branching-root.  A  tap-root  is  always  set  down  first  by 
a  seedling  plant;  but  as  the  plant  increases  in  size 
and  strength,  the  tap-root  seems  to  disappear,  as  it 
either  changes  its  form,  or  is  surrounded  by  other 
roots,  which  soon  attain  such  a  size  and  thickness  as 
to  render  the  original  tap  no  longer  distinguishable. 
This  is  the  case  with  trees  and  shrubs  which,  after  the 
first  few  years,  have  in  most  cases  branching-roots. 

The  trunk  is  called  by  Linnssus  eaudex  asctndens, 
or  root  above  ground,  an  illustration  perhaps  more 
fanciful  than  real.  In  common  language,  the  trunk  is 
often  named  the  bale ;  and  it  is  this  part  which  affords 
the  timber  for  which  most  trees  are  reared.  The 
trunk,  and  also  the  branches,  are  covered  with  bark, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  thin  layers,  one  of  which  is 
formed  (next  the  timber)  every  year;  while  in  the 
outside  of  all  is  a  very  thin  layer  of  a  different  sub- 
stance, called  the  epidermis  or  cuticle,  analogous  to 
the  outer  skiu  of  the  human  body.  The  new  inner 
laver  which  is  formed  every  year  receives  the  name  of 
liier ;  it  was  on  this  substance  that  the  ancients,  before 
the  invention  of  printing,  were  accustomed  to  write ; 


book.  Within  the  bark  is  the  wood,  consisting  diiefly 
of  vessels,  great  and  small,  which  may  be  torn  asunder 
from  each  other,  and  which  are  employed  in  conveying 
sap  to  the  upper  extremities.  In  the  centre  of  the 
trunk  is  a  small  space  filled  with  a  soft  substance 
called  ptVA,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  reservoir  of  nutri- 
tious matter  for  the  development  of  buds  in  spring. 

The  growth  of  a  true  exogenous  bole  is  as  followi : 
— ^The  stem  of  a  seedling  consists  at  first  only  of 
cellular  tissue,  surrounded  by  an  epidermis ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  have  expanded,  some  bundles  of 
woody  fibre  are  deposited,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  a  dotted  circle  just  within  the  skin.  As  the  tree 
advances  in  growth,  the  cellular  tissue  in  the^  centre 
becomes  pith,  and  rays  of  it  extend  to  the  epidermis 
between  the  bundles  of  woody  fibre.  A  membrane,  or 
rather  layer  of  vascular  tissue,  then  forms  round  the 
pith  or  medulla,  so  as  to  separate  it  entirely  from  the 
bundles  of  woody  fibre,-and  the  pith  takes  the  form  of 
a  star  with  rays  diverging  from  a  centre.  In  the 
second  year  of  a  tree's  life,  the  rays  and  the  central 
pith  both  contract  as  fresh  layers  of  woody  fibre  are 
deposited,  and  they  continue  to  do  so  every  year  till 
the  tree  is  full  grown.  In  the  second  year's  growth  of 
a  seedling  tree,  a  complete  layer  of  wood  is  formed 
round  the  pith  just  within  the  epidermis,  and  this  is 
called  the  alburnum  or  sapwood.  Another  layer  of 
vessels,  like  those  in  the  medullary  sheath,  afterwards 
forms  round  the  sapwood,  so  that  when  a  second  layer 
of  wood  is  deposited,  a  distinct  ring  of  vessels  remains 
between  the  two.  This  process  is  continued  every 
year,  and  as  the  layers  of  vascular  tissue  have  always 
a  different  appearance  from  the  tissue  of  the  wood,  the 
rings  of  vessels  between  the  layers  of  wood,  which  fcre 
called  concentric  circles,  and  the  medullary  rays  dimi- 
nished  to  fine  lines,  may  be  always  traced  in  a  section 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  medullary  rays  become 
changed  in  time  into  thin  hard  plates,  which  still 
radiate  from  the  centre  to  the  outer  circumference  of 
the  tree,  and  which  form  what  is  called  by  the  carpen- 
ters  the  silver  grain  of  the  wood.  The  central  pith  in 
the  meantime  has  diminished  to  a  mere  speck  in  the 
middle  of  the  tree,  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it 
has  entirely  disappeared.  The  layer  of  wood,  which  is 
deposited  every  summer,  always  appears  soft  and  white 
for  the  first  year ;  and  it  is  called  the  sapuiood  because 
the  ascending  sap  rises  through  it  the  following  spring. 
This  wood  is  of  no  value  as  timber  ;  and  carpenters,  in 
their  contracts  for  houses,  always  agree  not  to  use  it, 

Promising  that  their  wood  shall  be  free  from  sap,  &c. 
he  inner  layers  of  wood  in  the  tree  form  what  is 
called  the  heartwood  or  duramen,  which  is  extremely 
hard  and  durable.  As  the  layers  of  wood  are  thus 
distinct,  and  as  one  is  generally  deposited  in  temperate 
climates  eveiy  year,  it  has  been  supposed  the  age  of  a 
tree  may  be  found  by  counting  the  number  of  con- 
centric circles ;  but  this  rule  does  not  always  hold  good, 
for  the  reasons  hereafter  explained.  The  sapwood  of 
regularly-formed  wood  is  always  white,  but  some  secre- 
tions are  conveyed  by  the  returning  sap  through  the 
medullary  rays  into  the  heartwood,  which  changes  its 
colour  to  broAvn  of  various  shades,  dark  red,  or  even 
black,  according  to  the  specific  character  of  the  tree. 

The  branches  require  no  further  notice  than  that 
they  precisely  resemble  the  trunk  in  every  respect, 
except  that  they  are  upn  a  minor  scale  in  point  of 
size.  The  leave*  consist  principally  of  tissue,  like 
the  trunk,  with  vessels  throughout,  and  an  external 
cuticle  enveloping  the  whole ;  and  they  are  connected 
with  the  branch  Dy  a  foot-stalk  or  petiole.  The  leaf 
is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  whole  tree. 


aud  liber,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  Latin  word  for  a  I  By  a  most  curious  process,  not  perfectly  known  to  ub, 
No.  36,  561- 
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the  crada  mp  Hmi  through  tha  wood,  In  th«  mumer 
juit  deteribed,  and  U  elabontod  or  prepuod  into  Juioe 
of  a  more  nutritious  lort  by  the  learet.  That  pioeeM^ 
according  to  lome,  it  effected  by  means  of  an  alternate 
contraotfon  and  dilatation  of  the  lap-Tessels,  and  itill 
more  by  a  respiration,  perceptible  and  imperceptible, 
through  the  pores  or  stomata  of  the  leaves,  and  by 
ihm  action  or  heat,  light,  and  air;  but  according  to 
others,  it  is  rather  the  exhalation  from  the  leaves,  than 
what  are  properly  their  respiratory  functions,  that 
•Sbcts  the  ascent  of  tho  crude  sap.  It  is  then  con> 
TKted  into  proper  sap  or  eambium,  and  being  fitted 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  whole  tree,  it  descends  by  the 
letumins  vessels  of  the  leaf-stalk  and  the  longitudinal 
vessels  or  the  rind  or  inner  bark.  At  length  it  reaches 
the  roots,  whidi  originallpr  supplied  the  crude  sap  itself. 
This  elaborated  sap  is,  like  human  food,  digested  into 
chyle;  and  as  it  forms  the  only  real  nourishment  of 
the  tree,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  plant  must 
decay  if  stripped  of  its  leaves. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  (of  the  exogenous  kind)  consists  of  a  number  of 
eylinden  enclosins  one  another  like  so  many  laveta  or 
oonoentrio  circles  disposed  round  an  axis ;  and  that,  as 
a  circular  layer  is  deposited  every  year,  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  the  age  of  the  tree  by  counting  the  number  of 
the  layers.  M.  Decandolle,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
botanists  of  modem  times,  has,  as  appears  from  a  work 
on  the  subject,  paid  great  attrition  to  this  method  of 
aecertaming  the  age  of  trees.  He  observes  that  the 
method  of  reckoning  now  alluded  to  is  not  liable  to 
much  error,  but  the  inspection  must  be  conducted  with 
the  greatest  care ;  for  the  older  circles  become  con- 
denseid  into  a  mass,  and  their  number  can  only  be 
guessed  at  by  measurement.  '  My  plan,'  says  he,  '  is 
ai  fdlows : — ^When  I  have  pt  a  section  of  an  old  tree, 
on  which  I  can  see  the  circles,  I  place  a  sheet  of  paper 
upon  it,  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfe- 
rence. On  this  paper  I  mark  every  circle,  showing  also 
the  situation  of  the  pith,  the  bark,  the  name  of  the 
tree,  the  country  where  it  grew,  and  any  other  neces- 
sary observations.  I  also  mark  in  a  stronger  manner 
the  lines  which  indicate  every  ten  yeart,  and  thus  I 
measure  their  growth  at  (en  years'  intervals.  Measuring 
firom  centre  to  circumference  gives  me  the  circles,  doub- 
ling this  I  have  the  diameter,  and  multiplying  by  six  I 
have  the  circumference.' 

The  learned  professor  then  presents  a  table  of  the 
periods  of  increase  in  the  diameter  of  various  trees,  an 
mspection  of  which  proves  that  every  tree,  after  having 
grown  rapidly  when  young,  seems  at  a  certain  age  to 
take  a  regular  marcn  of  growth,  which  may  perhaps 
be  accounted,  for  by  suppcsiig  that  young  trees  have 
more  room  to  expand  in,  are  less  pressed  by  the  roots 
and  branches  of  their  neighbours,  and  may  not  have 
penetrated  down  to  a  hard,  arid,  or  otherwise  unfavour- 
able soil ;  and  also  that  as  trees  advance  in  age  they 
still  continue  to  form  layers  as  thick  as  they  previouslv 
did  subsequently  to  the  period  of  rapid  growth.  If  such 
tables  were  multiplied  to  a  sufficient  extent,  as  we  have 
no  doubt  they  will  be  in  course  of  time,  they  would 
form  data  from  which,  by  ascertaining  the  circumfe- 
rence of  a  tree,  its  age  might  be  known  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  destructive  process  ol  cutting  deep 
into  the  growing  timber.  *  If,'  says  our  author, '  one 
cannot  get  a  transverse  section  of  a  trunk,  then  one 
must  seek  for  old  specimens  of  eacli  kind,  the  date  of 
whose  planting  is  known,  measure  their  circumference, 
deduce  their  average  growth,  and  calculate  from  them 
the  age  of  other  trees  of  the  same  kind,  always  keeping 
in  mind  that  young  trees  grow  faster  than  old  ones.' 
Decandolle  cites  numerous  instances  of  trees  whose  ages 
Imve  been  ascertained  according  to  the  rule  here  laid 
down.  Some  of  these  appear  to  be  many  centuries,  if 
not  thousuids  of  years  old ;  and  what  is  remarkable, 
•tiU  exhibit  symptoms  of  verdure  and  vitality. 

The  litct  tMt  trees  of  such  vast  ace  continue  to  bear 
foliage  and  fruit,  aflbrds  indubitable  proof  of  a  very 
ywnarkaMa  eircumstanc*  connected  with  the  vegetable 
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kingdom.  In  man  and  all  other  aaimali  we  find  an 
organisation  and  a  prooeii  of  lift  going  on  which  are 
destined  to  oeaie  at  a  certain  period.  But  it  is  other- 
wise with  trees.  Thejr  appear  to  possoM  the  power  of 
growing  on  for  ever  without  exhibiting  any  symptoms 
of  decav,  unless  from  accidental  or  extraneous  causes. 
We  shall  quote  the  words  of  Decandolle  on  this  point: — 
'  As  there  is  formed  every  year  a  ligneous  deposit,  and 
generally  new  organs,  there  is  not  amonx  the  vegetable 
creation  place  for  that  hardness  or  rigidity,  that  ob« 
itruction  of  old  and  permanent  organs,  which  con< 
Btitute  properly  tho  death  ofoU  aye,  and  consequently, 
that  being  the  case,  trees  can  only  die  from  accidental 
causes.  Trees  do  not  die  from  age  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word:  they  have  no  fixed  period  of  existence; 
and  consequently,  some  may  be  found  that  have  ar- 
rived at  an  extraordinary  age.'  But  although  a  tree 
thus  possesses  in  itself  the  elements  of  continual 
strength  and  youth,  numerous  causes  step  in  to  inter> 
rupt  or  destroy  its  existence.  In  corroboration  of  what 
we  state,  we  need  only  allude  to  tho  facts,  that  soil  is 
of  limited  depth — that  below  the  soil  there  are  usually 
hard  strata,  which  the  feelers  of  a  plant  cannot  pene- 
trate— that  roots  intercrossing  encumber  each  other, 
and  check  vegetation — ^besides  which,  there  are  other 
destructive  and  obstructive  causes  which  we  need  not 
occupy  the  reader's  time  by  specifying.  Consequently, 
although  what  the  French  philosopher  says  is  quite 
true,  that  •  some  trees  may  be  found  that  have  arrived 
at  an  extraordinary  age,'  yet,  every  circumstance  con- 
sidered,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  the  number  of 
such  vegetable  patriarchs  should  prove  exceedingly 
small,  compared  with  the  immense  extent  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  is  covered  with  forest  growth. 

CLA8BIFICATI0N  OF  TREES, 

In  a  view  of  arboriculture,  trees  may  be  classified 
according  to  their  uses;  for  example — 1.  Trees  which 
produce  straight  timber  for  masts  and  long  planks 
— as  the  various  tribes  of  pines.  2.  Trees  which 
afford  crooked  timber  for  knees  or  bends  in  the  ribs  of 
ships,  &c. — as  the  oak,  sweet  chestnut,  broad-leaved 
elm,  &c,  3.  Trees  which  give  tough  pieces  of  timber — 
as  the  yew,  holly,  thorn,  ash,  hickory,  maple,  laburnum, 
kc.  4.  Hard-wood  trees — as  the  oak,  beech,  plane, 
walnut,  box,  and  holly.  5.  Soft-wood  trees — as  the 
poplar,  large  willow  lime,  horse-chestnut,  &c.  6.  Wood 
grown  for  flexible  suckers  and  spray,  to  form  hoops, 
baskets,  besoms,  poles,  &c. — as  the  dwarf  willow,  birch, 
&c.  To  these  may  bo  added  woods  of  foreign  growth — 
as  rosewood,  satinwood,  and  mahogany,  which  are 
employed  for  ornamental  purposes. 

According  to  another  classification,  trees  are  arranged 
as  of  three  kinds — resinous,  hard-wooded,  and  soft- 
wooded.  Those  which  are  resinous  are  also  termed 
coniferous,  from  their  producing  seeds  in  cones.  For 
the  sake  of  clearness  we  will  adopt  this  simple  arrange- 
ment, confining  ourselves  to  trees  which  may  be  propa- 
gated under  the  climate  of  Britain. 

Resinous  or  Coniferous  Trees. 

There  are  three  tribes  of  these  trees,  one  of  which, 
the  Abidtinee,  hae  four  genera  cultivated  in  the  British 
islands — the  I'inus,  Abies,  Larix,  and  Cedrus.  Of  each 
there  are  several  species,  all  distinguished  by  their 
spicular  leaves,  their  cone-like  seed-vessels,  and  their 
resinous  wood.  Any  of  them  may  be  easily  raised  in 
nurseries  from  seed.    The  more  common  species  is  the 

Scotch  Pine  (Pinua  tylvestris). — This  is  a  tall  and 
generally  straight  tree,  with  few  branches  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem,  the  leaf  apparatus  being  confined  to 
the  top  of  the  plant,  these  forming  a  massive  clump. 
It  is  indigenous  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  but  the 
little  that  is  generally  used  comes  from  the  forests  in 
that  quarter,  the  greater  proportion  being  imported 
from  the  north  of  burope,  where  a  variety  of  it  attains 
great  perfection.  For  strong  beams  and  span  required 
by  house-builders,  this  timber  is  exceedingljr  suitable ; 
but  for  tmoothnesB  and  whitmew  of  Abra,  it  ia  exeellad 
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br  »  ti«e  of  muob  inferior  stirasth— ill*  Cu*dlui 

SUte  (P.  ruiiMui).  On  account  of  tho  lieaTy  import 
utiM  leried  on  foreign  nine,  much  of  Canadian  timber 
is  employed  in  its  stead,  being  thus  deroted  to  pur- 
poses for  which  its  properties  no  way  qualify  it.  *  With 
reference  to  the  common  Soots  fir,'  says  Brown  (of 
Amiston), '  the  best  timber-trees  for  general  purposes 
are  raised  where  they  are  standing  pretty  close  in  one 
mass ;  but  the  most  picturesque  form  of  this  tree  is 
found  when  standing  singly,  and  has  room  to  spread 
out  its  branches.  When  grown  in  one  mass  close 
together,  the  trees  are  found  clean-stemmed,  and  drawn 
up  to  a  great  height ;  consequently  such  trees  are 
available  for  many  purposes,  whereas,  when  standing 
singly,  the  tree  is  generally  found  short-stemmed,  thick, 
and  branchy.  No  tree,  a  native  of  Britain,  can  with 
more  safety  be  planted  out  into  any  soil  und  situa- 
tion, provided  only  that  soil  be  a  dry  one.  I  have  seen 
a  crop  of  good  Scots  fir  taken  off  almost  every  sort  of 
■oil  of  an  earthy  or  stony  nature,  but  upon  a  mossy 
soil  I  have  never  seen  good  Scots  fir  timber  grow.' 

Spruce  Firs  constitute  a  well-known  genus  {Ahiei) 
of  the  Coniferse,  the  more  common  being  the  Norway 
fir  {A.  excelaa),  a  tree  which  attains  great  height,  but 
no  great  bulk,  and  furnishes  white  deal  and  spars  of 
inferior  size;  it  is  also  very  suitable  for  masts  and  poles 
of  all  kinds.  North  America  produces  three  species  of 
spruce  —  the  white,  red,  and  black  —  each  esteemed 
for  particular  uses  connected  with  ship-building.  The 
Norway  spruce  is  now  widely  planted  throughout  Bri- 
tain, particularly  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and 
when  enjoying  a  favourable  situation,  soon  grows  to  a 
useful  size.  It  is  a  hardy  tree,  and  though  its  timber 
is  softer  and  less  durable  than  the  Scotch  pine,  yet 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  grows,  and  its  adapta- 
tion to  a  sou  rather  damp,  it  is  frequently  preferred. 

The  Silver  Fir,  called  also  the  Pitch  Fir  (Picea  pec- 
tinata),  displays  a  greater  depth  of  branches  than  the 
other  firs,  and  becomes  a  majestic  tree  on  arriving  at 
full  age.  In  this  countiy  the  silver  firs  are  only  seen 
as  objects  of  ornament  on  dressed  ground ',  but  how 
they  would  answer  if  planted  closely  together,  and 
pruned  up  to  form  clear  butts  of  timber,  is  uncertain, 
this  having  never,  we  believe,  been  tried  in  these 
islands.  The  quality  of  the  silver  fir  timber  of  British 
growth  is  yet  to  be  tested.  The  common  silver  fir,  the 
Balm  of  OUead,  and  the  hemlock  spruce,  have  been 
long  in  our  pleasure-grounds ;  but  the  yew-leaved, 
Fisher's,  Douglas's,  and  Fraser's  double  balsam,  are 
seldom  seen  beyond  nurserieo  or  pine  preserves.  The 
common  silver  fir  is  a  hardy  tree,  even  more  so  than 
the  spruce,  and  is  deserving  of  wider  cultivation  in  our 
forests  and  plantations. 

The  Larch. — Of  this  valuable  genus  (Larix)  there 
are  several  species  grown  in  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries; the  more  common  is  the  L.  Evropcea.  The  larch 
is  the  most  beautiful  in  figure  of  any  of  this  class  of 
trees;  shooting  straight  up,  its  elegant  stem  tapering  to 
a  point,  is  furnished  with  pendulous  branches,  orna- 
mented with  delicate  drooping  spray.  Its  qualities  are 
rapid  growth,  flexibility,  and  durability  in  situations 
between  wet  and  dry — a  circumstance  perhaps  attribut- 
able to  the  quantity  of  resin  in  its  fibre.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  gradually  superseding  the 
common  fir,  over  which  it  possesses  a  great  superiority 
in  point  of  ornamental  e£fect.  '  There  are,'  SAji  the 
authority  already  quoted,  '  two  varieties  of  the  larch 
generally  cultivated  in  Britain — the  white  and  the  red. 
The  white  is  the  variety  which  attains  the  greatest 
dimensions  of  timber,  and  is  the  sort  most  generally 
eultivated,  although  they  are  both  often  seen  growing 
together  in  the  same  plantation,  and  that  by  mere 
aocident.  It  is  said  that  upon  the  Athol  estates  the 
red  larch  does  not  contain  above  one-third  the  cubic 
contents  of  timber  which  the  white  larch  of  the  same 
age  does;  and  this  is  observable  in  every  plantation 
iriiere  the  two  varieties  are  found  growing  together. 
No  timber -tree  at  present  cultivated  in  our  woods 
begiu  to  repay  tbe  ezpenia  of  cultwe  to  won  m  the 


lanb  doei.  It  it  a  mpid  growing  tree,  and  If  w«U 
adapted  for  almoft  every  oountiy  purpose.  It  meraUy 
sells  at  nearly  double  the  price  per  cunic  foot  that  Scots 
fir  brings;  and  besides  the  prire  of  the  wood,  the  bark 
is  available  for  tanning.  The  circumstaacet  which  aio 
found  favourable  to  tne  healthy  development  of  the 
larch  are — as  to  soil  it  is  not  particular,  but  the  root* 
must  have  a  constant  supply  of  water,  in  order  to  keep 
the  earth  in  which  they  grow  in  a  pure  state,  as  is  tlie 
caiie  upon  all  rugged  mountain-slopes  where  there  is  » 
continual  descent  of  water  from  the  nigher  ground  to  tha 
lower.'  On  very  arid  soils  the  larch  never  grows  freely, 
and  soon  dies  off  with  a  stunted  lichen-cli^  bole ;  and 
on  flat  ground,  where  water  is  liable  to  stagnate, 
though  tne  young  trees  may  succeed  for  a  few  years, 
yet  they  are  never  found  to  prosper,  but  die  awav  at 
soon  as  the  mere  surface  turf  is  exhausted  of  its 
nutritious  properties  by  the  radicles. 

The  Cedar  (Cedrut  Labani)  is  remarkable  for  its  long 
horizontal  and  often  crooked  branches,  and  the  great 
mass  of  dark-green  spicular  foliage  with  which  it  is 
covered.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Libanus 
and  other  high  adjacent  regions,  where  it  attains  great 
bulk,  and  grows  to  a  very  long  age.  From  its  solemn 
aspect,  it  forms  a  suitable  accompaniment  to  cemeteriet 
or  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  also  for  sequestered  glent 
in  mountain  scenery,  or  for  extensive  lawns.  Cedars 
were  introduced  into  Britain  as  far  back  as  1683;  and 
there  are  but  few  old  countiy  seats  which  do  not  possess 
some  specimens.  Many  majestic  ones  are  met  with  in 
different  parts;  but  in  no  situation  have  they  thriven 
more  prosperously  than  at  the  celebrated  residence  of 
Moor  Park,  in  Hertfordshire.  So  numerous  and  large 
were  they  upon  this  estate — according  to  the  British 
Cyclopaedia — that  about  1798  scores  of  them  were  felled 
for  sale,  containing  four  and  five  loads  of  timber  in  their 
butts  only.  These  fine  trees  were  mostly  purchased  by 
London  builders  for  quartering,  at  a  low  price,  the  tim- 
ber being  found  far  mferior  to  the  common  Scotch  fir. 
Cedars  are  trees  of  very  striking  character,  and  give  an 
air  of  grandeur  to  every  scene  in  which  they  appear. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties:  some  assume  the 
conical  figure  of  the  other  conifeise;  others  extend  their 
branches  horisontally  from  the  ton  of  a  short  thick 
trunk,  forming  a  dense  canopy  overhead;  while  others, 
again,  are  very  much  divided,  near  the  ground,  into 
many  upright  stems,  which,  with  their  horizontal 
spray,  form,  in  the  course  of  years,  a  vast  bush. 

Cedars  may  be  raised  from  seeds  which  ripen  in  Eng- 
land, or  from  seeds  imported  from  the  Levant,  When 
got  from  the  cones,  which  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty, 
they  are  sowed  in  deep  seed-pans,  or  boxes;  and  when 
fit  for  removal,  the  seedlings  are  nuned  and  placed  in 
pots,  until  they  are  large  enough  to  be  planted  out  in 
the  open  ground.  While  nurslings,  many  of  them  re- 
quire a  stake,  to  which  a  leader  must  be  constantly 
kept  trained,  in  order  to  insure  a  regular  growth. 

The  Yew  {Taxua  baecala)  is  more  frequently  grown 
as  an  ornamental  than  a  forest -tree,  and,  like  the 
cedar,  it  forms  a  plant  suitable  for  places  consecrated 
to  solemn  feeling.  Its  timber  is  very  tough,  and  is 
adapted  for  making  bows  and  staves ;  hence  it  is  com- 
monly ranked  among  hard-wooded  trees.  As  an  orna- 
mental tree,  it  thould  be  fenced  round,  or  otherwise 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  cattle,  as  its  foliage  is 
highly  poisonous;  and  being  evergreen,  is  very  apt  to 
be  browsed  upon  during  the  winter. 

Yews  are  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient  trees  of 
Great  Britain;  and  no  doubt  can  exist  that  there  are 
individuals  of  the  species  in  England  as  old  as  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  very  much  'older.  It  is  the  opmion  of 
DecandoUe,  that  of  all  European  trees,  the  yew  is  that 
which  attains  th'S  greatest  a^.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  British  specimens  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  curious  has  been  directed. 
Those  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Fountains,  near  Ripon 
in  Yorkshire,  which  yews  were  well  known  as  early  at 
1156.  Pennant  wyt,  that  in  1770  they  were  1214  Imtt 
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(m  Una  it  th«  tontb  of  w  ineh)  in  diamaier,  and  oon* 
■aquently,  Mwordiog  to  DooMidolle'i  method  of  com- 
puUtion,  WW*  more  tlian  tweWe  oeuturiei  old.  TlioM 
of  tlio  churahyud  of  Crowliunt  in  Surrey,  ou  Krelyn't 
Mithoritv,  were  1287  linei  in  diaiueter.  There  are  two 
remarkable  yewi  etUl  in  the  *ame  cemetery,  and  if 
they  be  the  lame  which  Evelyn  refert  to,  they  muit  be 
fourteen  centuries  and  a  half  old.  The  yaw-tree  at 
Fortingal  in  Perthihire,  mentioned  by  Pennant,  in  1770, 
had  a  diuueter  of  2688  line*,  and  consequently  we 
must  reckon  it  at  from  twenty-flvo  to  twentv-six  con- 
turiee  old.  The  yew  of  Braboum  churchvard  in  Kent 
has  attained  the  age  of  3000  years;  but  that  at  Hedsor 
in  Bucks  surpasses  all  others  in  magnitude  and  an- 
tiquity. It  18  in  full  health,  and  measures  above 
twenty-seTon  feet  in  diameter ;  thus  indicating  the 
enormous  age  of  3240  years  t  In  all  likelihood  this  is 
the  most  ancient  specimen  of  European  vegetation. 

Hard-wooded  Trees. 

In  this  class  ore  included  a  large  number  of  trees 
with  which  every  one  is  familiar.  The  list  embraces — 
the  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  chestnut,  walnut,  common 
sycamore,  mountain  ash,  whitebeam,  acacia,  birch,  wild 
cherry,  Scotch  laburnum,  holly,  hasel,  box,  elder,  and 
hawthorn.    The  following  are  the  principal : — 

The  Oak  (Quercuti)  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
timber-trees  grown  in  Britain,  not  only  because  it  is 
a  hardy  native,  but  for  the  many  important  purposes 
to  which  its  durable  timber,  its  astringent  bark,  and 
even  its  nutritious  fruit,  are  applicable;  and,  more- 
over, for  the  delight  which  it  gives  to  the  eye  in  sylvan 
landscapes,  the  oak  being  the  most  picturesque  tree  of 
the  forest  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  mature  age  and 
form,  and  is  stUl  clad  with  foliage. 


There  are  two  species  in  our  woods,  whether  natural 
or  planted — namely,  the  Q.  robur,  v/hose  acorns  grow 
singly  and  with  long  stalks ;  and  the  Q.  aasiflora,  whose 
fruit  grows  in  clusters,  with  short  acorn  stalks.  The 
former  is  said  to  be  the  old  Druidical  British  or  naval 
oak,  though  the  latter  is  more  frequently  met  with, 
especially  in  woods  which  have  been  planted  by  the 
hand  of  man.  The  stalked-fruited  is  also  of  quicker 
growth,  and  is  altogether  what  may  be  called  a  more 
elMont  tree  when  full  grown.  The  quality  of  the 
timoer  of  both,  when  any  difference  is  observable,  is 
more  owing  to  the  difference  of  soil  they  have  grown 
on  perhi^M  than  to  any  specific  difiisrence  of  the  trees, 
besides  these  two  common  sorts,  which  are  natives, 
there  are  thirteen  other  species,  which  are  exotics — 
namely,  the  willow-leaved,  the  evergreen,  ash-leaved, 
cile-oupped ;  ilex,  of.  which  there  are  six  shrubby 
varieties:  chestnut -leaved,  scarlet,  velanida,  white, 
Italian,  durmast,  Luccombe,  and  the  Turkey,  of  which 
there  are  four  varieties.  This  last  is  a  fine  free-grow- 
ing tree,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  plantation. 
The  other  exotics  are  chiefly  planted  for  omamental 
piirposes,  not  being  yet  considered  at  forost-trecs. 


All  the  spedea  are  readUy  rats«4  flrom  their  aooraa 
(oak-comt)  when  they  can  be  procured}  and  in  default 
of  these,  most  of  the  foreign  sorts  may  be  grafted  on 
the  common.  The  young  plant*  are  transplanted  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  nursery;  and  when  four  or  five  yean 
from  the  acorn,  may  go  to  their  final  stations.  Any 
kind  of  clayey  loam  is  suitable  for  the  oak;  but  a  good 
gravelly  loam,  upon  a  subsoil  of  blue  ferruginous  clay, 

firoduces  the  finest  timber  in  the  shortest  time,  '  The 
orgest  oaks  I  have  ever  seen,'  says  J,  Brown,  *  grow 
upon  a  dry  sandy  loam,  with  a  free  exposure  to  air : 
however,  although  the  oak  may  attain  its  greatest 
dimensions  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  we  find 
it  growing  to  the  size  of  useful  timber  wherever  it  hot 
the  advantage  of  a  soil  with  a  dr^  bottom,  and  not  too 
much  exposed  to  storms — as,  for  instaitco,  upon  the  top 
of  a  bare  hill.  The  oak  will  not  thrive  nor  live  long 
in  a  damp  mossy  soil.' 

England,  as  well  as  Scotland,  at  one  period  possessed 
many  noble  and  remarkable  oak-trees,  the  remains  of 
which  are  in  some  instances  till  to  be  seen,  while  in 
others  they  are  only  remembered  in  tradition.  Thus 
every  reader  has  heard  of  the  Fairlop,  the  Worksop, 
Damory's,  the  Great  Oxfonl,  the  Skeleton,  and  other 
oaks.  The  first,  for  example,  stands  in  a  glade  in 
Uainhnult  Forest,  in  Essex,  about  a  mile  from  Bark- 
ingside,  and  has  been  known  through  many  centuries 
by  the  name  of  Fairlop.  The  tradition  of  the  country 
traces  it  half  way  up  the  Christian  era.  It  is  still  a 
noble  tree,  though  it  has  now  suffered  greatly  from  the 
depredations  of  time.  About  a  yard  from  the  ground, 
where  its  rough  fluted  stem  is  tliirty-six  feet  in  circum- 
ference, it  divides  into  eleven  vast  amis,  yet  not  in  the 
horizontal  manner  of  an  oak,  but  rather  in  that  of  a 
beech.  Beneath  its  shade,  which  overspreads  on  area 
of  SOU  feet  in  circuit,  an  annual  fair  was  long  held  on 
the  2d  of  July,  and  nr.  booth  was  suffered  to  be  erected 
beyond  the  extent  of  lU  boughs. 

The  A*h  (Fraxinn*  exeeltior)  is  also  a  very  valuable 
hard-wood  tree,  its  timber  being  useful  for  many  ruml 
purposes,  and  particularly  for  implements  and  ma- 
chines. The  common  ash,  being  prolific  in  ripening 
seed,  is  dispersed  pretty  generally  over  the  face  of  the 
British  isles;  it  is  nevertheless  much  better  managed 
when  planted  for  timber  or  for  underwood,  unmixed 
with  any  other  sort  of  tree.  It  should  never  be  allovred 
a  place  in  a  hedgerow,  nor  on  pasture-land,  as  its 
numerous  surface-spreading  roots  engross  to  themselves 
every  particle  of  nutritive  moisture,  to  the  destruction 
of  all  other  surface-plants.  According  to  the  authority 
just  quoted,  tlie  circumstances  which  are  found  favour- 
able to  the  healthy  development  of  the  ash  are,  as 
regards  soil,  a  good  strong  loam,  rather  rich  than  other- 
wise, and  rather  moist  than  dry — that  is,  the  ash  does 
not  disagree  with  a  little  moisture,  provided  that  this 
moisture  have  free  and  ready  access  away  from  the  roots, 
and  is  not  liable  to  remain  in  the  least  degree  stag- 
nated. The  ash  is  also  rather  fond  of  shelter,  and 
therefore,  to  grow  it  well,  it  is  an  advantage  to  plant 
it  in  a  hollow  or  glen,  or  in  the  interior  of  a  large 
plantation. 

An  ash-tree  is  in  its  prime  when,  by  free  and  vigo- 
rous growth,  it  has  attained  a  diameter  of  about  twenty 
inches;  for  though  on  rich  gravelly  loam  it  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  until  it  is  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter, 
it  has  probably  begun  to  rot  at  the  core  long  before  it 
has  arrived  at  that  vast  bulk.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
raise  ash-timber  of  the  most  valuable  description,  it  is 
necessary  to  sow  or  plant  a  piece  of  land  of  the  above 
character  thickly,  placing  the  trees  about  two  feet  apart. 
These  will  rise  rapidljK  and  as  soon  as  they  appear  to 
be  choking  each  other,  one-half  of  the  poles  may  be 
drawn,  and  the  rest  allowed  to  stand  till  they  arrive 
at  a  marketable  size,  which  is  when  they  are  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  diameter,  and  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet  high.  When  grouud-tuh  is  of  these  dimensions,  it 
is  suitable  for  every  mechanical  purpose  where  flexi- 
bility and  extreme  toughness  are  required.  From  its 
upright  habit  of  growth  the  aih  fonua  «ne  of  pur  best 
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fMMt'tMM;  Mid  wliai  it  cniecially  deMrring  of  notica, 
iU  timbtr  ii  better— that  ii,  mon  toagh,  elMtic,  and 
dunibl»— th«  mora  rapidly  it  it  grown. 

8«ed  diould  be  gathered  in  the  autumn,  and  imme- 
diately town  in  nunerjr-bedi;  or  the  lowing  may  be 
defirrad  till  ipring.  ^me  of  the  leedi  may  not  riie 
till  the  second  or  third  year;  but  a*  w>on  ae  the  leed- 
lingi  are  Are  or  liz  inches  high,  they  should  be  rowed 
oat  to  gain  strength  till  finally  transplanted.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  common  ash,  one  of  whioh  is 
the  creeping-branched,  but  which,  by  grafting  it  high 
on  the  tall  stem  of  the  common  one,  is  made  u  rather 
ornamental  weeping-tree.  Other  species  are  the  yellow- 
barked,  curled-leaved,  various-leaved,  and  a  great  many 
other  exotic  species. 

The  Ehm  {Ulmut)  is  a  lofty  tree,  valuable  both  for 
its  use  in  the  arts  and  its  ornamental  appearance. 
The  small-leaved  or  Enslish  elm  is  generally  preferred 
for  planting,  particularly  in  hedgerows,  avenues,  and 
the  like.  This  tree  is  not  a  forester,  never  being  seen 
but  about  dwellings,  or  where  dwelling-houses  have 
formerly  stood.  It  is  probably  an  exotic,  as  its  seeds 
never  ripen  in  this  country,  and  is  therefore  propagated 
by  suckers,  whioh  rise  abundantly  from  the  old  roots, 
which  circumstance  makes  the  tree  so  eligible  for 
hedgerows;  for  where  once  planted,  fell  the  principals 
as  often  as  wanted,  a  succession  of  young  stems  con- 
stantly appears.  They  are  also  propagated  by  layers, 
and  often  by  grafting  on  the  common  wych-elm,  espe- 
cially when  wanted  for  dressed  ground,  or  for  avenues 
where  it  is  desired  that  no  suckers  should  be  seen. 

Besides  the  common  wych-elm  {U.  campaMt),  found 
wild  everywhere  in  the  hedges  of  Britain,  and  which 
crows,  where  allowed,  to  a  large  size,  yielding  lorge 
butts  of  coarse-grained  but  useful  timber,  there  are 
several  other  sorts  raised  in  nurseries — ^namely,  the 
cork-barked,  smooth,  declining-branched  (a  truly  pic- 
turesque tree),  spreoding-flowered,  the  white,  and  seve- 
ral others.  All  the  elms  delight  in  a  gravelly  loam, 
or  in  any  soil  which  is  not  too  wet,  and  they  are  well 
worth  the  planter's  attention.  No  tree  bears  lopping 
or  shredding  better  than  the  elm,  it  being  hardly  pos- 
sible to  hurt  it  by  dismemberment.  It  is  raised  from 
seed  when  produced.  In  the  forest,  it  requires  con- 
siderable space,  as  its  natural  habit  is  to  throw  out  on 
eveiy  side  broad  spreading  branches.  When  confined, 
it  grows  up  with  a  slender  weakly  trunk,  the  timber  of 
which  is  of  little  use  to  the  caqienter. 

The  elm  attains  a  very  large  size,  and  has  a  very 
rapid  growth,  both  in  Europe  and  America;  but  the 
elm  of  the  latter  countnr  has  a  much  more  majestic 
appearance  than  that  of  Europe.  Michaux  charac- 
terises it  as  '  the  most  magnificent  vegetable  of  the 
temperate  zone.'  A  specimen  mentioned  by  Decan- 
dolle,  which  grew  near  the  town  of  Merges  in  Switzer- 
land, measured  17  feet  7  inches  in  diameter,  and 
was  estimated  at  335  years  of  age. 

The  Beech  (Fagua  lylvatica)  is  a  native  forest-tree, 
occurring  most  commonly  on  the  chalky  districts  of 
the  kingdom.  When  full  grown  it  is  a  beautiful  and 
stately  tree,  and  its  timber  is  convertible  into  many 
kinds  of  domestic  articles,  very  durable  when  polished 
by  the  cabinetmaker,  and  equally  so  if  kept  constantly 
under  water.  The  beech  is  a  very  fruitful  tree ;  and 
its  mast  or  nuts,  together  with  acorns,  used  formerly 
to  fatten  vast  droves  of  swine  and  herds  of  deer,  the 
then  common  food  of  the  feudal  lord  and  his  vassals. 

Young  plants  are  readily  raised  from  the  seed  sown 
on  beds,  and  covered  with  loose  soil  about  an  inch 
thick.  Like  other  seedlings,  they  are,  when  five  or 
■ix  inches  high,  rowed  out  on  fresh  ground,  till  large 
enough  to  be  transferred  to  their  final  stations.  The 
beech  is  not  at  all  fasti^ous  as  to  soil,  so  as  there  is 
tome  portion  of  calcareous  matter  present ;  but  a  sub- 
■oil  of  chalk  or  limestone  is  most  congenial.  According 
to  Mr  Brown,  few  trees  suffer  less  from  mismaoagement 
than  the  beech;  and  upon  thin,  poor  soils,  and  even  in 
high  And  exposed  situations,  no  hard-wooded  tree  is 
fo  mvtiby  of  »  place.    He  haa  wen  the  beech  grow  well 


upon  a  soil  md  lituation  where  almoit  no  other  tree 
eonld  have  existed,  not  even  the  Scots  Dr.  There  are 
several  speoiei ;  the  white-American,  the  dark-purple, 
and  the  iron-coloared-leaved,  are  ornamental,  and  are 
propagated  by  grafting  on  the  eommon.  As  a  forest- 
tree,  none  of  the  species  are  now  extensively  planted,  in 
consequence  of  the  comparatircly  little  value  set  upon 
beech  timber. 

At  Newbottle  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  a  few  miles  south  IW>m  Edinburgh,  there  are 
some  remarkably  fine  large  trees,  most  proMbly  planted 
by  the  monks  prior  to  the  Reformation.  'Professor 
Walker  measured  a  beech  at  this  place  in  1789;  ita 
trunk,  where  thickest,  was  17  feet  in  girth,  and  the 
span  of  the  branches  was  89  feet.  He  thinks  that 
it  must  have  been  planted  between  1540  and  1560. 
It  was  blown  down  a  short  time  before  the  year  1809. 
It  contained  upwards  of  1000  measurable  feet  of 
timber  (twenty  loads,  or  twenty -five  tons),  and  it 
is  with  reason  reckoned  among  the  largest  beeches 
that  have  ever  nown  in  Scotland.  Another  at 
Taymoutb,  of  a  like  size,  and  seemingly  coeval  with 
this,  was  blown  down  when  it  had  reached  above 
16  feet  in  girth.  The  laree  beech  at  Ormiston  Hall, 
in  Haddingtonshire,  the  bole  of  which  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  scooped  artificially  out  into  a  shelter- 
house,  was  measured  on  the  10th  of  May  1762,  and 
found  to  be  18  feet  10  inches.  We  believe  it  waa 
quite  entire  when  it  was  destroyed  by  a  high  wind. 
A  large  beech  near  Oxenford  Castle,  in  Edinburghshire, 
was  measui'ed  on  the  6th  of  June  1763.  At  the  height 
of  three  feet  from  the  ground  it  vras  19  feet  6 
inches.  This  fine  tree  was  then  decaying.  From  the 
state  of  the  Ormiston  Hall  and  Newbottle  trees,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  beech,  if  it  meets  with  no 
accident,  will  grow  with  sound  timber  for  at  least  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  Chettnul,  or  sweet  chestnut,  sometimes  also 
called  the  Spanish  chestnut  (Oastanea  vetca),  is  a 
splendid  forest-tree,  exceedin^^  all  other  British  plants 
in  its  huge  mass  of  foliage;  it  is  also  valuable  for  its 
timber,  which  is  but  little  inferior  to  the  oak.  In  the 
south  of  Europe  it  is  chiefly  re^rded  as  a  fruit-tree; 
but  here,  even  in  the  south  of  Encland,  in  the  finest 
summers,  the  firuit  ripens  but  imperfectly.  As  a  timber- 
tree,  however,  the  Spanish  chestnut  deservei  to  be 
more  generally  planted  than  it  has  been  of  late  years; 
and  for  a  coppice  or  underwood  plant  it  has  no  supe- 
rior. For  the  number,  the  stn^gfatnees,  and  durability 
of  its  poles,  it  excels  all  others,  when  a  little  trouble 
\9  ifJ&cn  to  keep  the  growth  perfectly  regulated  with 
7  .  'vt  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  crop  is  wanted. 
"ViCi.!.  umber  or  ornament  is  the  objeot,  the  tieesmust 
const  oitly  be  divested  of  the  shoots,  which  are  apt'  to 
rise  from  the  collet  of  the  stem.  A  strong  loamy  gravel 
seems  to  suit  this  tree  best;  and  young  plants  are 
easily  raised  from  the  nuts,  dibbled  in  rows  in  the 
spring,  and,  while  in  the  nursery,  kept  free  from  bot< 
tom  shoots.  The  sweet  chestnut  requires  considerable 
shelter,  in  order  to  permit  of  its  full  development;  and 
should  always  be  cut  down  before  arriving  at  ma- 
turity, as  the  heart-wood  is  very  liable  to  decay. 

The  Common  Wainut  {Jttglan*  regia)  is  chiefly  re- 
garded as  a  fruit-tree,  but  it  is  no  less  valuable  for  its 
excellent  timber,  which,  from  its  lightness  and  dura- 
bility, is  well  adapted  for  gun-stocks.  Where  its  fruit 
is  of  no  great  value,  and  especially  where  it  does  not 
ripen,  if  planted  among  other  forest-trees,  it  would  be 
drawn  up  into  a  shapeable  single  stem,  as  valuable  aa 
many  others.  Young  trees  ore  readily  raised  from  the 
nuts,  like  the  chestnut,  and  are  similarly  managed. 

The  Sgcamare,  Qreat  Maple  or  Plane-tree  {Acer 
peeudo-plalanut),  is  a  hardy  native  tree,  which  attains 
a  large  size,  and  has  the  property  of  grcf.ing  more 
quickly  than  most  other  hard  woods.  It  is  employed 
to  form  household  utensils  and  objects  in  turnery. 
It  not  only  grows  to  a  large  size,  but  lives  to  a  great 
age.  '  There  are  many  sycamores  in  Scotland  at  the 
present   time,'  says  the  '  Forester,*  *  which  I  have 
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mymU  ammmd,  tad  fband  BMrlr  twratT  ftat  in  dr- 
ottmfSwMiM  ud  dxtj  ft«t  high,  ft  ii  not » traa  tluU 
CMTiw  haight  klong  with  iU  girth;  but  it  if,  uotwith- 
•tending,  ft  mftgniflocnt  trM,  ftnd  few,  if  any  other,  oftn 
Ti«  with  it  upon  th«  Iftwn  or  park.  The  oiroumttftneet 
whioh  ftre  found  moet  fftrourable  for  the  heftlthr  da- 
Telopment  of  the  lycamora  are — »  Arf  land/  loftm 
with  ft  iVee  eipoeunt,  m  in  the  open  pftrke  ftbout 
gentlenien'i  home  ffroundi;  howerer,  it  mmy  be  profit- 
ftbljr  plftnted  in  ftTinoet  every  litufttion,  except  in  ft 
dftnip  or  moHjr  loil.'  The  Oriental  plane  if  one  of 
thof«  treef  which  ftttftin  the  largeit  tiie,  but  the  rate 
of  Itf  incrente  if  not  atcertftined.  In  the  Tftlley  of 
Bi\jukd£re,  about  three  leaguee  iVom  Conftantlnople, 
there  if  ft  plftne  whioh  recftUe  to  mind  one  whioh  Puny 
hftf  celebrated.  According  to  the  Roman  naturaliit, 
there  Wftf  a  plane-tree  in  Ljcia  which  had  ft  hollow 
trunk  capaciouf  enoush  to  accoinraodate  the  conaul 
Liciniuf  Alutianuf  and  eighteen  foUowen,  who  found 
within  itf  ample  cavity  a  retreat  for  the  night.  Thif 
living  Tegetable  grotto  waf  75  feet  in  circumference, 
Mid  the  lummit  of  the  tree  reeembled  a  email  foreft. 
The  plftne  ftt  Conetftntinople  if  lAO  feet  round,  ftnd 
within  it  thera  if  ft  cftvity  of  80  feet  in  circumference. 
Thit  trantcendf  the  tree  of  Plinv.  There  are  other 
Tory  largo  Uriental  planet  mentioned  by  Clftrk  and 
Otherf ;  and  one  of  vatt  lize  waa  lately  noticed  by  Mr 
Quin  in  hii  royage  down  the  Danube. 

The  Mountain  Ath,  familiarly  known  in  Scotland  ae 
the  rouxm-tret,  from  itf  beautiful  clufterf  of  red  rowanf 
or  berrief,  if  a  tree  of  fniall  dimeuf iona,  but  elegant 
form,  and  if  grown  principally  for  ornament  in  thrub- 
beriea.  It  if  hftrdv  and  of  eoay  growth  in  dry  aoiU, 
ftnd  makef  an  excellent  akirter  or  outaide  tree  in  orna- 
mental clumpa  and  plantationa;  its  finely -formed 
folia^  and  white  blofiom  yielding  variety  in  fummer, 
and  itf  deep  red  berries  ae  striking  ft  vftrioty  in  autumn 
and  eftrly  winter. 

The  Acacia  if  not  only  a  highly  ornamental,  but  alao 
a  highly  valued  timber-tree,  when  allowed  to  attain  a 
proiier  aixe.  Though  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  there 
called  the  loetut-tree,  it  haa  been  recommended  as  a 
coppice  plant  for  thia  country,  because  of  the  very 
quick  growth  of  ita  young  shoota,  which  rise  from  roots 
after  tne  stem  if  cut  over;  and  for  the  excellent  and 
durable  quality  of  the  polef  for  fencing,  and  particu- 
larly aa  props  for  hops  and  other  trees.  But  whether 
planted  thickly  for  underwood,  or  in  more  open  order 
ibr  timber,  the  acacia  requires  much  attention  from 
the  pruner  during  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  its 
growth.  It  produces  large  luxuriant  lateral  shoots, 
which  are  but  sliehtly  attached  to  the  stem,  and  which, 
if  not  stopped — that  is,  their  points  pinched  oflT  when 
they  are  about  one  foot  long — are  very  likely  to  be 
blown  off  by  the  wind.  This  care  may  cease  after  the 
tree  or  pole  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  for  after  that 
height  the  growth  becomea  moderate.  Young  planta 
ore  raiaed  from  aeeds  or  from  layers,  and  thrive  on  any 
light  sandy  soil.  The  timber  is  highly  prized  by  mill- 
wrights for  cogs  and  other  friction  purposes. 

The  Wild  Cherry  or  Gean-tree  (Cerofui  avium)  is  a 
hardy  native, but  is  seldom  cultivated  aa  a  timber-tree; 
nor  haa  it  that  care  bestowed  upon  it  which  it  really 
deserves.  The  best  specimens  to  be  met  with  are  those 
which  hftve  risen  by  accident  in  woods ;  but  when  such 
are  felled,  they  are  readily  purchased  by  the  cabinet- 
makers. As  mentioned  under  Fruit  Trees,  the  wood 
if  very  suitable  for  boring  and  forming  musical  instru- 
ments. It  is  therefore  a  tree  not  to  be  neglected  by 
the  general  planter,  and  should  have  place  among 
others.  Young  plants  are  raised  from  the  stones,  sown 
thickly  on  a  bed  of  good  soil,  either  in  autumn  or  in 
spring,  and  afterwai^s  rowed  out  to  receive  the  ordi- 
tuay  nursery  treatment,  until  fit  to  be  finally  planted. 

The  Hornbeam  is  a  forest-tree,  but  it  ranks  as  an 
inferior  one ;  ita  timber,  however,  is  remarkably  tough 
and  durable,  and  consequently  invaluable  to  the  plough 
and  cart-wright.  It  is  a  scrubbed,  tortuous-growing 
tree,  unleu  it  hft*  lome  pruning  bestowed  upon  it  when 
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TOUBC.  Ititalaofti»«M]rgeodh«dgt.plwt,aBdaMAil 
for  forming  terMns  or  boundftriaa  in  gardens.  Plftntt 
ftre  rftised  from  the  keya,  or  seed,  of  which  plenty  fti* 
produced  every  yaftr  by  old  treae. 

The  Bir^  (BehUa  alba)  is  ftnother  inferior  timbtr< 
tree,  but  ufeful  ftt  ft  oopnice  plftnt  for  many  rural  pur- 
poses. It  haa  ft  baautiftil  and  elegant  contour,  on 
which  ftocount  it  it  introduced  into  omftmantftl  tetneiy, 
etpedftUy  if  wftter  be  in  the  compofition.  Of  the  com- 
mon birch  there  ftre  seventl  vftrieties,  not  to  speftk  of 
the  poplar-leaved,  the  tall,  and  the  black  American. 
Young  plants  are  most  conveniently  raise<l  f^om  seeds, 
and  tno  exotic  species  ore  raisetl  from  layers,  or  by 
grafting  on  the  common  one.  Wherever  there  are  poor 
thin-soilod  stony  heights,  the  birch  may  be  planted 
as  a  usei\il  cover;  and  its  timber,  if  properly  taken,  is 
readily  bought  up  for  gunpowder  charcoal. 

The  BoU^  UUx  atfuifolium)  is  a  remarkably  hardv 
evergreen,  witn  smooth  shining  leaves  furnished  with 
prickly  points.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  attains 
a  great  age,  but  seldom  reaches  a  large  site.  Its 
timber  is  white  and  hard,  whioh  renders  it  suitable  for 
veneering,  and  for  making  mathematical  instruments. 
DifiTerent  varieties  are  grown  as  ornamental  shrubs. 

The  Box  {Buxus  temnervirent)  is  generally  grown 
aa  an  evergreen  ahrub,  but  when  planted  out  with  a 
proper  aoil  and  climate,  it  attaina  a  height  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet.  It  growa  to  perfection  in  Turkov, 
whence  ita  timber  is  imported  for  use  in  all  cases  in 
which  exceedingly  fine  cross  grain  is  required.  Sawn 
across  and  planed,  its  surface  is  as  smooth  and  fine 
as  polished  metal.  Box  blocks  are  on  thia  account 
employed  for  wood-engmving. 

Boft-wooded  Trees. 

In  this  section  may  be  included  the  horse-chestnut, 
lime,  alder,  poplar,  and  willow. 

The  Horu-Vheitnul  (^$oultu  hippoeaetanum)  is  only 
valued  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  the  majes- 
tic port  of  the  full-grown  tree  in  park  scenery.  The 
timber  is  very  inferior,  and  the  nuts  are  only  useful  for 
deer.  There  are  several  species  of  this  tree — namely, 
the  smooth,  Ohio,  ruddy,  and  the  pale-flowered.  All 
these  have  prickly  fruit,  and  are  easily  raited  from 
their  large  nuts.  They  require  shelter  and  good  rich 
soil ;  grow  rapidly  under  these  conditions ;  and  soon 
form  highly  ornamental  objects.  A  section  of  this 
genus  is  called  P«vi<i,  or  bucks'-eye,  their  fruit  being 
round  and  smooth.  (See  Botany,  p.  95.)  The  flowers 
of  some  of  these  last  are  magnificent,  being  of  a  glow- 
ing red,  and  are  most  conspicuous  in  the  spring  or 
beginning  of  summer.  Avenues  of  tliese  trees,  as  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  are  of  the  most 
splendid  description  when  in  flower.  The  paviaa  are 
often  propagated  by  being  grafted  upon  the  common 
horse-cheatnut,  and  aome  of  them  are  only  shrubs. 

The  Lime  (Tilia),  of  which  there  are  several  varieties, 
is  a  beautiful  leafy  tree,  grown  chiefly  for  ornament, 
and  very  suitable  for  avenues.  Those  which  have  most 
effect  are  the  red-twigged  and  broad-leaved  American, 
the  latter  possessing  elegant  pendulous  flowers.  As  all 
the  varieties  require  a  heavy  soil  and  sheltered  situa- 
tion, and  their  timber  being  not  of  corresponding  value, 
they  are  seldom  or  never  introduced  into  the  forest. 
The  lime  is  the  European  tree  which,  in  a  given  time, 
appears  capable  of  acquiring  the  largest  diameter. 
Decandolle  has  some  observations  on  the  rate  of  growth 
of  this  tree,  which  may  provo  useful.  He  says — '  That 
which  was  planted  at  Friburg  in  1476,  on  occasion  of 
the  battle  of  Morat,  haa  now  a,  diameter  of  13  feet 
9  inchea,  which  would  give  about  two  lines  of  annual 
diametric  growth.  This  is  about  the  rate  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  growth  of  an  oak,  and  therefore  I  sup- 
pose the  tree  had  not  found  a  favourable  soil,  and  it 
would  bo  nearer  the  truth  to  calculate  the  annual 
growth  of  the  lime  at  four  lines.  There  are  in  Europe 
a  great  number  of  limes  of  large  size,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  the  circumference  of  those  whose 
date  it  known.    I  ihall  mention  for  their  size  that  of 
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tti*  diAtMtt  of  Clir""<,nMr  MtUM,in  th*  d«Mrtmtnt 
of  th«  Deux  86Yr«i,  which  in  1804  mMurand  I A  initNi 
round  (about  flilv  fe«t),  and  which  I  luppoM  waa  then 
588  yean  old;  that  of  Troni  in  the  Uriiona,  already 
celebrated  in  14*24,  which  in  1708  meaeured  Al  feet  in 
circumference,  and  which  I  calculate  to  be  589  yean 
old;  that  of  Depehani,  near  Norwich,  which  in  1664 
wai  48  feet  in  circumference  ;  and  that  of  llenitadt  in 
Wurtembers,  which  in  1550  wai  to  large  ai  to  hare  need 
of  propi,  and  which  in  1664  wai  87  feet  4  inohee  in  cir- 
cumference.' The  largoit  now  known  in  England  growi 
in  Moor  Park,  Herti. 

The  Aider  (Ainu*  glulinota)  roquiroi  a  peculiar 
locality — that  i*,  a  damp,  bug-earthy  toil;  ii  but  Roldoni 
ranked  among  foreit-treei ;  and,  except  to  occupy  a  ipot 
where  nothing  much  better  will  grow,  ii  teldom  noticed. 
It  ii  moit  profitable  kept  ai  underwood;  large  poloi, 
■uitablo  for  the  turner,  or  for  pilei  or  plansiug  for 
bridge*,  fetching  a  good  price.  Of  common  ipeciei 
there  are  four  varieties,  together  with  the  hoary-leaTed, 
oblong-leaved,  waved-leaved,  glaucous,  with  several 
variutiei  of  these,  and  sonte  shrubby  species,  the  most 
of  which  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  by  grafting  on 
the  common  one.    (See  Svsteuatic  Uotany,  p.  108^ 

The  Poplar. — There  are  several  species  of  this  tree 
— as  the  common  black  poplar  {Populiu  niffra),  the 
trembling  poplar,  the  Lombardv  poplar,  and  black 
Indian  poplar.  They  grow  rapidly,  and  rise  to  a  great 
height,  but  narrow  in  mass,  so  as  to  be  very  conspicuous 
in  hedgerows  and  landscapes.  The  timber  is  soft,  but 
a  good  deal  sought  after;  and  where  undrainablo  spots 
are  wished  to  be  decorat  ad  with  stately  trees,  no  better 
kind  can  be  chosen. 

The  Willow  (StUia:),  usually  called  the  Sattgh  in 
Scotland,  is  an  extensive  genus,  comprehending  those 
shrubby  species,  the  osiers,  used  for  basketwork.  A 
few  species  of  the  willow  attain  to  the  height  and  cha- 
racter of  trees,  the  best  of  which,  as  vieldmg  very  good 
timber,  is  the  white  or  Huntingdon  (S.  alba) ;  and  the 
crack-willow  make  excellent  pollards,  furnishing  every 
five  or  six  years  a  large  crop  of  poles  indispensable  to 
the'  fanner.  Another  of  the  tree  willows  is  tuat  elesant 
plant  the  Babylonian  or  weeping-branched  one,  which 
rorms  so  suitable  an  accompaniment  to  pieces  of  water, 
whether  artificial  or  natural.  The  common  osier  is  the 
sort  mostly  cultivated  for  the  basket-maker,  and  the 
annual  crop  of  rods  from  established  stools  pay  the 
owner  as  well  as  any  other  crop  on  the  farm.  All  the 
varieties  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttbgs. 

REARING  OP  TREES. 

Trees  grow  spontaneously  in  all  countries  in  which 
soil  and  climate  will  permit,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
form  forests  of  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent  on 
the  North  Ai)ii>r!Ott.u  continent.  Whatever  be  the 
peculiar  nature  ol  any  species  of  tree,  it  appears  that 
the  dimensions  and  form  of  all  are  more  or  less  affected 
by  their  relative  situation.  If  crowded,  they  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  tall  and  slender ;  if  lefl  abundance 
of  space,  they  extend  in  breadth.  The  comparative 
absence  or  presence  of  air  and  light  causes  these  distinc- 
tions. In  a  forest,  each  treo  struggles  upward,  for  its 
leaves  to  get  a  sufficiency  of  pure  atmosphere  and  sun's 
rays,  and  therefore  becomes  all  stem  and  top ;  whereas 
the  tree  in  an  open  ground  shoots  out  branches  nearly 
from  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  and  attains  a  grandeur 
in  its  mass  of  foliage.  Trees  which  are  freely  exposed 
are  also  much  thicker  and  harder  in  the  trunk  than 
those  in  forests.  This  arises  not  only  from  having 
plenty  of  air  and  light,  but  from  being  exercised  by 
winds.  The  well-understood  principle  in  the  animal 
economy,  of  exercise  strengthening  a  limb — as,  for 
example,  the  legs  of  a  dancing-master  or  the  arm  of  a 
blacksmith — is  extended  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in 
whi<^  those  plants  that  are  gently  moved  to  and  fro  by 
winds,  arrive  at  greater  perfection  of  ligneous  fibre  than 
those  kept  altogether  itill. 

In  conneetion  with  this  lemarkable  efitet  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  plant*,  it  IB  to  be  observed  that  all  exposed 


tree*  have  Ike  largwt  rooto ;  beeauM,  btinc  liable  to 
be  blown  over,  tbey  require  to  take  a  much  firmer  hold 
of  the  ground  than  if  they  were  sheltered  on  all  sidee  { 
in  other  words,  the  action  of  the  tree,  and  the  tna  lUr 
and  light,  cause  numerous  branches  and  a  large 
breathing  apparatus  of  leaves,  and  the  tree  must  have 
a  correepontling  maes  of  roots  for  the  supply  of  tap. 
Ho  exact  is  this  correspondence  between  the  eiposed 
and  underground  portions  of  the  tree,  that  the  extent 
of  roots  may  always  be  Judged  of  by  the  extent  of 
branches,  the  one  being  of  the  same  breadth  as  the 
other.  The  practical  lesson  acquired  h»m  these  facte 
is,  that  to  have  trees  with  large  bushy  heads,  ther 
must  be  planted  widely;  and  if  wanted  to  be  tall  ana 
slender,  tney  should  be  more  closely  planted. 

The  generally  thin  soil  and  comparatively  unoenial 
climate  of  Britain  render  this  country  unsuitable  for 
the  growth  of  the  more  delicate  and  fine  kinds  of 
foreign  timber;  but  all  the  forest-trees  already  noticed, 
when  planted  and  attended  to  with  some  degree  of  care, 
attain  great  perfection.  The  business  of  planting  ii 
seldom  performed  by  the  unprofessional  culturist,  being 
more  advantageously  lefl  in  the  hands  of  nurserymen, 
who  rear  the  trees  from  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings,  in 
grounds  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  proper 
time  transfer  them  to  the  locality  whore  they  are  to 
remain.  For  the  sake  of  general  information,  we  oflbr 
the  following  observations  on  different  departmenti  of 
this  intorestug  sn'-jeot. 

Ornamental  PUntatioua 

Even  on  the  smallest  possessions,  a  iprinkliug  of 
forest-trees  in  the  hedges  or  comers  of  the  enolosuree 
gives  a  dignity  to  the  spot  which  otherwise  it  would 
not  possess.  There  cannot  be  a  more  cheerless  object 
in  a  landscape  than  a  house — however  substantially 
built  and  funtished — standing  naked  and  alone,  without 
a  sheltering  tree  or  bush  to  indicate  either  the  taste  or 
competence  of  the  occupiers  within.  The  lowliest,  hut, 
environed  by  two  or  three  aged  oaks  or  hawthorns,  ii 
an  interesting  spectacle,  and  far  more  delightful  to  the 
eye  than  the  proudest  palace  standing  bare,  and  unao- 
compauied  by  trees. 

To  secure  these  embellishments,  planting  on  an  orna- 
mental scale  is  necessarv,  and  much  good  taste  must 
be  brousht  to  bear  on  the  subject.  It  is  now  allowed 
by  all  who  have  studied  landscape  gardening,  that  in 
the  part  surrounding  the  mansion  trees  should  not  be 
dotted  about  at  equal  distances,  nor  in  lines;  they 
should  not  be  placed  as  blinds  to  the  principal  windows, 
but  BO  arranged  as  to  form  irregular  glades,  diverging 
in  as  many  directions  from  the  nouse  as  can  be  done 
with  effect  and  propriety.  These  glades  should  always 
be  laid  out  with  reference  to  some  distant  interesting 
object,  or  some  striking  feature  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  offices,  which  are  generally  in  the  rear, 
or  at  one  end  of  the  house,  should  be  hidden  by  a  screen 
of  trees  and  shrubs;  and  all  eye-sores,  visible  from  the 
windows  or  elsewhere,  should  also  be  screened  by  plan- 
tation, which  has  a  double  advantage — ^namely,  hiding 
a  deformity  by  a  profitable  screen. 

When  it  is  intended  to  increase  both  the  beauty  and 
the  value  of  an  estate  by  planting,  and  whether  for  the 
personal  interest  of  the  proprietor,  or  with  a  view  to 
that  of  posterity,  ordinaiv  prudence  will  direct  him  to 
fix  on  those  ports  which  are  the  least  valuable  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  precipitous  slopes  of  an 
undulating  surface,  where  cultivation  is  difficult  or  im- 
practicable— moist  swampy  hollows — or  the  ridges  of 
bleal(  hills  lying  to  the  northward  or  eastward  of  the 
superior  portions  of  the  park  or  parks,  whether  arable 
or  pasture  land — will  all  be  found  the  most  eligible  for 
conversion  into  woodland.  And  while  such  plantation! 
yield  the  finest  shelter  and  covers  for  gam<>,  they  keep 
rapidly  adding  to  the  real  value  of  the  estate. 

Whenever  a  project  of  planting  ii  entertained,  if 
only  to  occupy  waste  or  worthless  ground,  it  is  not  easy 
to  separate  the  idea  of  ornament  from  the  utUity  of 
the  design,  if  it  be  uo  more  than  establishing  an  acre 
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w  htv  of  M|tpl«(  Ibr  ftm  Moh  »  llMUaM,  mm. 
flUtty  In  •  itMad  eountrf,  rw|u<rM  •  llUto  MtaaMoli 
la  w«  •KMtttlM.  Cmpkw,  whm  proparly  itoafctd 
Willi  tha  riglit  MHa  of  planU,  only  apponn  in  nil  Mn- 
KHM  M  n  Ihiokoi  of  tbooti  of  nonriy  oqnnl  Mghl. 
ConMqMntly  tbo  ajr*  of  twMo  would  eontlooin  «k« 
pinntallon  na  too  lumpiah,  nnd  wnntlna  in  mritty  of 
antlbiai  But  thii^  though  but » trifling  dafbot,  may  ba 
anally  obrlntad  by  planting  tufta  or  groupa  of  tiaaa, 
vnrioaalx  dlapoaad,  to  ramain  for  tlmbar  (  or  tha  Muna 
thing  mnr  bo  aActad  by  lanviiig  at  tha  fiiat  fkll  n  faw 
gronpa  of  tha  moat  promiiing  laplingi,  hara  and  thaia 
irraaularly  orar  tha  araa.  Thaaa  parmanant  groupa 
willnot  ii\jura  much  of  tha  undarwood,  whila  thay  will 
gWa  M  much  mriaty  to  tha  whola  aa  may  ba  nacaiiary. 
Thii  point,  howarar,  wiil  ba  again  adrartad  to  whan 
daaerlDlng  tha  inannar  of  laying  down  undarwooda. 

Aa  tha  baauty  of  many  plaoaa  oonititnta*  thair  ohiaf 
Tklna,  and  aa  that  baauty  ia  rooatly  if  not  antiral  v  owing 
to  tha  taatoAil  dia poaition  of  tha  plantation!,  it  bahovaa 
avaiy  improrins  propriator  to  itudv  well  tha  gvniui 
and  charaetar  of  hla  nroparty  before  ha  bogina  planting 
on  a  laiigo  Mala.  The  lafiiat  plan,  in  onler  to  avoid 
tiding  any  atop  whieh  may  aluirwardt  ba  regretted,  or 
to  ba  done  over  again,  ia  to  akatch  an  idea,  or  upon  the 
map,  a  comprehenaivo  deaign,  embracing  OTarything 
that  may  bo  duno  with  propriety.  Thia  being  well 
digwtad  and  lettlod  in  the  tint  place,  may  ba  called  the 
geneml  plan,  and  of  which  cu  much  onAr  aa  ia  moat 
obrionaly  called  for,  and  practicably  eipedient,  may  bo 
flrtt  of  all  exooutad,  leanng  tha  more  diatant  and  lew 
neooaMwy  oparationa  to  ba  done  aa  time  and  opportu- 
nity may  allow,  Such  a  general  plan  of  planting  an 
aetata,  whaterer  iti  extent  may  be,  raquirea  a  oonuder- 
•bla  ac«iuaintance  with  the  prmciplet  of  what  if  termed 
landioapa  gardening,  and  can  only  be  deaigned  and 
executed  properly  by  the  owner  himielf  (who  can  do 
nothing  wrong  in  thia  way,  so  us  he  pleasea  himself)  or 
by  a  profeseional  adTiaer. 

It  naa  already  been  obsenred  that  soma  proprietors 
may  think  it  adrisable  to  plant  only  the  inferior  por- 
tions of  their  acres,  while  utben,  who  are  determmed 
to  have  a  tastefully-planted  park  or  a  highly-embel- 
lished estate,  place  their  groves,  or  groups,  or  siiisle 
trees  on  any  eligible  spot,  without  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil,  whether  the  worst  or  the  very  best.  In 
this  case  everything  is  sacrificed  to  obtain  such  a  dis- 
position of  the  trees  as  will  produce  the  most  striking 
aoanic  tffftet ;  and  such  kinds  only  are  selected  aa  blend 
harmoniously  with  each  other, 

Tha  character  of  the  general  surfooe  surrounding 
a  mansion  fixes  the  style  of  planting  and  the  kinds  of 
trees.  If  the  surface  be  moderately  undulating,  having 
easy  swelling  knolls  and  gently  falling  hollows,  with- 
out asperities  of  any  kind,  such  a  surface  ia  said  to  be 
beautiful,  and  oouaucjuently  the  plantationa  ahould  be 
beautiful  also;  that  u,  composed  of  trees  of  tha  finest 
foliage  and  most  elef;ant  forms.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  surrounding  country  b«  wild  in  character, 
and  marked  with  bold  and  rugged  features,  aa  naked 
locks  or  cliffs,  deep  ravines  or  glens,  &c.  then  a  diffe- 
rent style  of  decoration  must  bo  pursued — as  planting 
in  irregular  masses  all  the  most  grotesque,  mgged,  and 
aambro-tint«d  trees  that  can  <m  selected,  in  otder  to 
kannonise  with  the  natural  features  of  tha  country. 
Scenery  of  this  kind  ia  said  to  be  pioturewiuo ;  and 
where  such  tracts  of  country  oro  chosen  for  a  luonorial 
reaidanoa,  and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  and  pUnted  by 
a  akilful  gardener,  the  scenery  is  much  more  interesting 
to  tha  aye  of  taste  than  anv  other,  eapecially  if  water 
chaoce  to  be  in  tha  composiUon. 

Great  channa  occurred  in  the  style  of  planting 
during  the  eighteanth  century.  Up  to  the  beginning 
of  tha  reign  of  Oeoine  I.  all  transplanted  traea  ware 
■RBOgad  in  right  lines,  as  single,  double,  or  qoadmplo 
ayeoues  or  vistas,  or  as  boundaries  to  the  enclosed 
gmands  beloiwing  to  royal  or  oth«r  palaeaa,  eoUegaa, 
and  other  pubue  Miildiaga.  But  about,  thia  time  it  waa 
disaoverad  that  rwy  few  ranka  of  tieea  were  to  be  wen 
MS 
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geatov  of  the  British  kkt,  iaaka  of 
iaadmiaaible,  aa  being  too  stiff,  ntmal,  and  not  agree- 
able  to  nature.  Thaa  a  saotasiee  of  oondemnaMon  waa 
passed  upon  every  private  afanua  ia  the  country,  and 
they  quickly  disappeared  before  the  aio  of  the  wood* 
man.  A  fsw  only  wore  saved,  but  they  wen  euitallad 
in  length}  and  now  very  (aw  new  avenuea  are  alaated. 
Along  with  the  avenues,  all  tha  old  ragularly  Uid-out 
terraoee  and  lower  gardens  were  swept  awiqr,  to  make 
room  for  a  now  style,  distinguished  oy  the  prevalanoe 
of  imgnlmrUp  and  ewrMd  oullmm. 

80011  after  this  revolution  in  landscape  aanlenlng,  a 
great  many  ridiouloua  pranks  ware  played  To  obtaiulug 
*xlrtm*  irrsgularity  and  tor^naMS  lines;  and  some  of 
the  performers  got  severely  handled  bv  the  satirists  of 
the  day.  Kent,  who  began  tha  revolution,  died  without 
having  gained  much  reputation ;  but  hit  suoeessor,  the 
famous  '  Capability '  Brown,  l<ccanie  highly  eminent, 
and  was  universally  employed.  He  did  more  in  altering 
the  gardens  and  grounds  of  the  oountr^-seats  of  those 
kingdoms  than  any  other  professor  before  or  since  his 
time,  liis  aim  was  to  produce  uuni  i  \od  baauty  by  neat- 
ness and  general  smoothness,  esptKially  near  the  house ; 
for  whioh  purpose  he  cleared  away  every  obstruction, 
whether  built  or  planted,  in  order  to  set  the  mansion 
fairly  out  upon  a  naked  grass  plot  or  lawn.  Even  the 
kitchen  gardens  were  remove«l  aa  far  off  as  possible ; 
and  every  bush,  or  other  appearance  of  inequality 
was  shaven  off,  to  produce  the  wished-for  smoothness. 
In  this  proceeding  he  and  hi*  copyists  fell  into  the 
opposite  extreme ;  instead  of  beauty,  (aMiMst  was  the 
result ;  instead  of  intricacy,  lamtntM  t  and  instead  of  the 
embosoming  shelter  of  surrounding  groves,  complete 
nakedness  and  exposure  to  every  wind  uat  blows.  This 
exposure  detracted  from  the  consequence  of  the  build- 
ing, whatever  mitfht  be  its  size  or  style  of  architecture; 
because  a  partial  display  is  always  more  interesting 
than  a  view  of  the  whole  at  once.  Nevertheless,  Brown 
had  the  honour  of  lading  out  many  beautiful  parks  and 
gardens,  whioh  remain  to  this  day  as  monument*  of  his 
^ood  taste  and  Judgment;  but  many  of  his  immediate 
followers  brought  discredit  upon  his  style  by  their  very 
awkward  and  unu\eaiiing  imitations. 

The  severe  animadversions  published  against  the 
Drownian  style  tended  to  correct  Dome  of  Mr  Brown's 
most  ostensible  errors ;  and  the  works  of  Messrs  Rep- 
ton,  father  and  sons,  Loudon,  and  others,  have  im- 
proved the  style  of  English  gardening,  and  brought  it 
much  nearer  to  tha  principles  of  real  taste.  The 
chuKp  and  the  belt  have  been  greatly  modified ;  the 
first  is  now  expanded  into  a  less  formal  group,  and 
while  the  latter  has  lost  its  continuity,  it  baa  been  in- 
creased in  depth,  and  it*  lengthened  form  as  a  boundary 
judiciously  broken.  Undergrowths,  which  were  swept 
away  by  Brown,  are  again  mtroduced ;  and  the  banks 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  formerly  smoothed  down  to  the 
water  level,  are  now  left  more  abrupt,  broken,  and 
irregularly  fringed  with  overhanging  trees,  and  aquatic 
shrubs  and  herbs. 

Forsst  Planting. 

The  diflbrant  methods  pursued  in  establishing  or 
laying  down  woodland,  seem  to  have  been  determined 
by  the  numbsr  of  acrea  or  nature  of  the  ground  in- 
tended to  be  planted.  Nevertheless  there  are  certain 
points  which  in  every  case  are  worthy  of  the  planter's 
attention,  such  aa  too  best  form  for  any  given  extent, 
the  style  of  boundary,  and  the  mode  of  endoaure.  On 
these  heads  we  transaribe  the  advice  of  a  pra^ical 
foreater  of  long  experience.  *  Aa  the  future  vralfare  of 
a  plantation  is  oonaiderably  affected  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  ia  laid  out,  no  man  ought  to  attempt  the  lay- 
ing out  of  ground  for  one,  who  is  not  naturally  possessed 
of  good  tasto  for  that  sort  of  landscape  scenery  which 
is  baaed  upon  the  laws  of  natme,  whieh  will  onaole  him 
to  lay  out  th«  propoaed  plantation  in  wok  a  manner 
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M  t«  ghr«  tk«  gNAtMt  poMlbifl  •thct  in  onumMntiiif 
ib*  Mighboiiiinf  oountiy.  it  U  alio  nacMMnr  llwt 
»k«  {Mnon  wko  would  Uy  oui  vrouiid  for  %  new  planU- 
tloM,  ihomld  be  founmul  of  »  iiiiowladK*  of  tb«  iiMura 
of  tka  fprowth  of  MMb  lort  of  trM  when  pUatMi  upon 
Mijr  givan  mU  or  iUu»Uon ;  wbkk  knoirledj|«  will 
Mikble  biin  to  iudga  rightly  m  to  th«  effwta  tut  cwr- 
tkin  trM«  will  h»rt  wb«n  ploiitad  In  Mtr  givan  ipot ; 
Mid  he  will  »lio  be  ao»bla<i  from  luch  knowlcilga  to 
■ly  truly  whathar  or  not  treai  will  grow  wcM  In  tbe 
■ituittion  oboaan  for  »  new  iiUntatiuii,  Aii^i  it  ii 
further  iieoaia»ry  th»t  the  i>arty,  in  the  laying  out  of  a 
new  pl»nt»tion,  ibuuld  be  ncqunintod  with,  ur  at  leait 
hare  in  view,  any  local  pcculinritiei  of  the  district 
relative  to  cold  and  daitructive  windi  from  certain 
polntt.  From  luch  knowled^  he  will  be  able  to  lay 
out  the  propoied  plantation  ni  iu«h  a  manner  that  it 
ahall  have  the  greatest  ponible  eifect  in  giving  thelter 
to  the  aurroundlng  fleldi,  which  i«  tho  principal  end  a 
proprietor  aimi  at  in  having  woods  upon  hit  eitate. 

The  larger  that  any  piece  of  plantation  ii,  the  sooner 
will  the  treea  therein  come  to  useful  size,  and  answer 
the  desired  end ;  and  the  smaller  it  is,  the  mure  likely 
are  the  hopes  of  the  planter  to  be  disappointed.  And 
the  reason  of  this  is  obvious :  for  tho  young  trees 
growing  in  an  extensive  plantation,  as  soon  as  they 
rise  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  |D;mss  or  heath, 
begin  to  shelter  one  another ;  whereas  it  the  plantatiim 
be  narrow,  the  young  trees  can  hardly  be  said  ever  tu 
fiorae  the  length  of  sheltering  one  another—  for  every 
breeie  of  wind  blowing  through  tho  whole  breadth, 
acts  upon  every  single  tree  almost  as  powerfully  as  if 
each  tree  stood  singly  and  alone.  Thei-cfore  it  is  most 
profitable  for  proprietors  always  to  plant  in  lai^ 
masses.  Treea  jtlantod  in  a  mass  of  one  hundred  acres 
extent  will  be  more  healthy,  and  come  sooner  to  nro- 
fltable  size,  both  as  affording  timber  and  shelter,  than 
they  would  if  planted  in  a  mass  of  ten  acres.  From 
this  it  follows,  that  if  a  proprietor  wishes  to  plant  one 
hundretl  acres  upon  his  estate,  he  will  raise  more  healthy 
timbsrr  by  planting  in  one  moss,  than  ho  would  do  by 
planting  tho  same  extent  in  four  masses  of  twonty-five 
acres  each.  No  young  plantation,  upon  an  exposed 
■ituation,  should  be  less  than  one  hundred  yards  broad 
at  any  given  point ;  and  where  the  soil  is  of  a  light, 
thin,  mossv  nature,  and  not  apt  to  raise  trees  to  good 
ilce,  one  hundred  yards  may  even  be  too  little  for 
breadth.' 

Again,  'the  method  of  laying  out  plantations  in  the 
ibrm  of  strips,  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  Scotland, 
gives  a  poor  and  mean  appearance  to  a  gentleman's 
estate,  particularly  when  found  about  the  home 
grounds.  The  form  in  which  they  have  generally  been 
made  is  in  straight  lines,  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards 
broad.  In  such  narrow  belts  of  wood  the  trees  are 
very  seldom  found  in  good  health;  and,  npou  a  little 
consideration  of  the  matter,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at — because,  from  the  narrowness  of  such  strips,  the 
proprietors  were  always  afraid  to  thin  them,  wishing 
to  keep  them  in  a  thick  state,  in  order  to  give  as  much 
shelter  as  possible;  and  the  natural  consequence  is, 
from  being  left  too  thick,  the  one  tree  soon  kills  the 
other.  And  even  where  such  strips  have  been  well 
managed,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  could  pro- 
duce either  g<x>d  healthy  timber  or  make  a  good 
■helter;  for,  being  so  narrow,  the  trees  never  come  to 
shelter  one  another.  But  it  is  a  happy  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  arboriculture  that  few  such  strips  are 
now  planted:  gentlemen  are  now  beginnmg  to  see  the 
impropriety  of  such  a  method  of  raising  plantations; 
and  now,  almost  in  all  coses  of  good  management,  we 
■ee  the  old-fkahioned  narrow  strip  giving  puce  to  the 
well-defined,  extensive  plantation,  which  is,  indeed, 
the  only  profitable  way  of  rearing  trees  for  any  eoono- 
raieal  purpose.' 

Further,  *  it  is  absolutely  necessanr  that  every  place 
of  ground  laid  out  for  a  plantation  should  be  fenced  in 
M>me  way  or  other,  previous  to  its  being  planted.  A 
feno*  not  onljr  prevents  the  inroads  of  sheep  and  cattle, 


but  it  ai  the  soma  time  lands  very  mnch  to  shelltr  Ik* 
young  trees^  and  to  bilog  them  on  npldly.  It  la,  in- 
deed, surpriaing  to  observe  tJia  diflTarenee  that  a  Tary 
low  fence  makes  upon  the  growtb  of  young  trsea,  oa  ooni- 
pored  witk  thosa  which  are  net  protaoted  bv  on«.  Any 
proprietor  ot  fbraster,  upon  iookioc  through  kia  lairatal 
plantations,  will  observe  that,  in  oil  young  plantations, 
the  .  ost  rapid  growing,  and  at  the  same  lima  tlM  most 
healthy  treas  in  it,  ore  to  bo  found  linmediataly  bahind 
the  outer  fence;  and  upon  the  other  hand,  in  ail  older 
plantations,  the  best  grown,  and  at  the  same  tima  tka 
most  hcnithv  trees,  are  to  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
same,  or  at  least  a  considerable  distance  back  ttt>m  the 
fence.  Now,  it  may  be  axked,  what  is  the  reason  tliat 
the  best  woo<l  is  found  in  the  inner  parts  of  old  planta- 
tions, wliilo  the  most  rapid  growing  trees  are  to  be  found, 
when  yuuiig,  behind  the  boundary  fence  I  The  reason, 
as  proved  from  experience,  is  this: — During  the  first 
eight  or  ten  years  of  the  age  of  any  youug  plantation, 
tho  boundary  fence  is  the  only  shelter  that  the  youni 
trues  have;  and  it  is  evident  that  those  trees  which 
grow  immediately  behind  the  fence  will  reoeive  most 
of  tho  benefit  ot  its  shelter;  consequently,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  receiving  more  shelter  tlwn  their 
nei(|hboui's  further  otT,  they  must  grow  more  rapidly, 
until  such  time  as  thoir  tups  begin  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  fence,  when  they  are  considerably  checked 
by  the  cnlu  winds.  At  this  stage  they  beain  to  grow 
thick  and  bushy,  rather  than  advance  in  height;  and 
immediately  upon  thoir  becoming  so,  they  oegin  to 
shelter  all  thoir  neighbours  inside,  which,  again,  begin 
to  have  double  the  mi  vantage  of  their  neighbours  out- 
side ;  for  the  trron  upon  the  outside  had  shelter  only  so 
long  as  they  lc  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
fence,  whereas  those  inside  have  now  a  shelter  which 
every  year  increases  upon  them  for  their  advantage, 
in  height  as  well  as  in  thickness.  All  this  comes  in  to 
prove  that  a  fence  is  a  groat  means  of  furthering  the 
healthy  development  of  a  young  plantation,  indepen- 
dent of  its  protecting  from  the  inroads  of  cattle  at  the 
same  time.  I  always  calculate  that  a  plantation  with 
a  good  fence  is  ten  years  in  advance  of  one  without 
such  protection.' — Broum'a  Forttia;     ' 

Beedlings— Modes  of  Planting; 

To  secure  a  full  supply  of  the  plants  required,  and 
these  of  tlte  proper  sort  and  age,  it  is  requisite  that 
thev  be  i)reviously  raised  from  see<l  on  the  premises, 
or  he  easily  procured  from  a  nurseryman  in  the  near 
neighbourhood.  Where  a  great  extent  of  planting  is 
intended  to  be  done,  the  former  plan  is  most  economi- 
cal ;  1)ut  the  latter,  in  general,  is  the  most  convenient. 
To  raise  forest-trees  from  seed  is  an  easy  afiiiir :  it  is 
only  choosing  a  piece  of  good  mellow  soil  within  some 
enclosure;  this  must  be  trenched  or  double-digged,  laid 
level,  and  fi-eed  from  stones,  jcc.  by  the  rake,  divided 
into  beds  four  feet  wide,  with  one  foot  alleys  between. 
In  the  month  of  March,  sooner  or  later,  according  to 
the  forwardness  of  tho  season,  tho  seeds  may  be  sown 
either  in  drills  lengthwise  of  the  bed,  and  deeper  or 
shallower  according  to  the  size  of  the  seed ;  that  is, 
nearly  an  incli  for  small,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  for 
large  seeds,  such  as  acorns  and  chestnuts :  or  small 
seeds  may  be  sown  broadcast,  by  withdrawing  with  the 
rake  towards  tho  alleys  about  an  inch  of  the  surface 
each  way.  On  the  fresh  soil,  the  seeds  are  thrown  as 
regularly  as  possible,  and  covered  bv  having  the  re- 
moved soil  again  drawn  over  regularly  and  smoothly. 
The  seed-beda  must  be  guarded  from  birds  and  mice; 
and  if  the  weather  be  warm,  and  parching  winds  pre- 
vail, they  should  be  covered  occasionally  with  mats, 
and  also  watered,  if  necessary.  Seedling  trees  are 
usually  transplanted  into  rows  in  nursing  lieds,  some 
in  the  second,  others  in  the  third  prear ;  and  tlrar*  to 
stand  till  planted  out  for  good,  which  should  be  done 
when  they  have  arrived  at  a  proper  size — the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  ground  intended  for  them,  aa 
already  observed,  determining  this  point. 

The  surface  to  be  planted  may  either  be  in  a  state 
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of  iwtara,  Msd  oorerod  with  hefttfa,  or  with  »  turf  of 
■ome  kind  or  other;  or  it  mmy  have  reoeired  tome 
kind  of  prapiintion,  M  paring  and  burning;  or  ploughed, 
digged,  or  deeply  trenched.  It  ia  almost  unneceisary 
to  add  that  the  firet  ii  in  the  worst,  and  the  last  in  the 
beet  oondition  for  the  reception  of  young  trees.  There 
are  many  oases,  however,  where  there  is  no  choice  but 
the  first;  and  yet  the  success  which  has  attended  such 
undertakinn  ae  planting  a  naked  hill  or  a  barren  com- 
mon is  a  direct  encouragement,  and  proves  that  such 
naked  portions  of  the  country  may  be  in  a  few  yean 
covered  with  useful  trees. 

When  a  l%ige  extent  of  such  description  of  land  is 
intended  to  be  planted,  it  must  necessarily  be  executed 
in  the  most  economical  manner.  If  the  enclosed 
surface  be  acclivous,  and  covered  with  short  herbace 
and  thin  staple,  two  or  three  year  old  plants  of  larch, 
Scotch  fir,  birch,  intermixed  with  a  few  oak,  beech,  and 
ash,  may  be  inserted  by  a  one-handed  tool,  somewhat 
like  a  cooper's  adze.  One  or  two  blows  of  the  tool 
raises  a  trumgular  piece  of  the  surface,  under  which 
the  root  of  the  plant  is  properly  placed,  and  the  raised 
■od  turned  back  and  trodden  down  with  the  foot.  In 
this  simple  and  expeditious  way  of  planting,  many  hun- 
dred aopis  of  bUly  land  have  been  stock^l  with  trees; 
and  though  many  of  the  plants  are  liable  to  suffer,  if  a 
dry  summer  follows  the  planting,  a  majori^  are  sure 
to  succeed,  which  well  repays  the  cost.  When  such 
ground  is  ley  A,  an  opening  ir  made  by  first  cutting 
the  turf  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  turning  back  the 
four  comers  from  the  centre,  breaking  up  and  making 
•  hollow  for  the  root;  when  the  tree  is  placed  upright, 
the  turf  is  returned  and  trodden  firmly  down. 

There  is  yet  another  method  of  planting  rough  unpre- 
pared ground,  called  pUting.  The  surface  covering  is 
first  clearvd  off,  the  pit  broken  up  with  a  mattock,  and 
the  loose  earth  thrown  out  with  a  spade;  the  tree  is 
then  placed,  and  planted  with  the  removed  soil.  This 
method  of  planting  is  expeditiously  performed  when  the 

riund  works  kindly;  but  if  wet  or  clayey,  the  business 
more  difficult,  the  pits  requiring  to  be  opened,  and 
the  land  drained,  long  before  the  trees  can  be  planted. 

The  above  methods  of  planting  forest-trees  are  only 
had  recourse  to  when  the  ground  cannot  be  prepared 
in  a  superior  manner.  Ana  notwithstanding  the  risk 
of  being  defeated  in  such  attempts,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  in  numberless  cases  they  have  succeeded  admir- 
ably; and  very  valuable  woods  now  ornamenting  both 
England  and  Scotland  have  been  raised  under  these 
simple  modes  of  planting. 

When  it  is  intended  to  plant  a  field  which  has  been 
or  may  be  ploughed,  it  is  got  in  order  by  receiving  a 
thorough  fallow,  to  clear  it  of  every  kind  of  weed.  The 
ploughings  (with  a  strong  team  and  ploueh)  should  be 
made  as  deeply  as  possible.  Supposing  the  land  to  be 
got  in  perfect  order  by  the  middle  of  October,  if  in- 
tended for  timber  only,  the  trees  may  be  immediately 
Slanted;  but  if  intended  for  underwood  as  well  as  tim- 
er, the  last  ploughing  may  be  deferred  till  .Faiiuary; 
and  if  the  cround  be  then  pretty  dry  and  mellow,  the 
whole  may  be  immediately  sown  broadcast  with  a  mix- 
ture of  seeds,  and  hanowed  in,  after  which  trees  may 
be  planted  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  feet.  The 
mixture  may  consist  of  the  seeds  of  oak,  ash,  beech, 
Scotch  fir,  and  birch;  and  if  a  sprinkling  of  common 
furxe  be  added,  it  will  be  no  detriment.  If  Spanish 
chestnuts  are  intended  to  be  a  part  of  the  underwood 
(for  which  they  should  always  be  preferred),  the  seeds 
should  be  dibbled  in,  as  they  arc  too  large  to  be  covered 
by  the  harrows. 

This  method  of  laying  down  woodland,  if  carefully 
performed,  is  always  successful,  as  there  is  not  only  a 
full  number  and  choice  of  trees  for  timber  established, 
but  the  field  answers  the  purpose  of  a  nursery  for 
many  yean,  from  which  may  be  drawn  unlimited 
numoen  of  young  seedlings  for  planting  elsewhere. 
Some  of  the  finest  and  most  profitable  woods  we  happen 
to  be  acquainted  with  were  iaid  down  in  thii  way  aoout 
the  year  177<. 
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The  next  taooessAil  method  of  plantiag  fomt-tfeet 
is  placing  them  on  deeply  dug  ground}  for  if  digging 
be  practioable,  it  is  a  proof  tluit  the  land  it  in  a  good 
condition  for  their  growth.  The  action  of  the  spade 
forms  a  bed  sufficiently  deep  for  the  generality  or  the 
best  sorts  of  timber,  and  the  loosened  state  of  the  toil 
renden  the  planting  easy. 

But  by  far  the  nest  preparation  of  the  ground  ia 
trenching  it  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  deep.  The  but- 
face,  which  is  usually  covered  with  vegetation  of  some 
kind,  or  the  remains  of  vegetation,  being  turned  to  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches,  forms  a  fiue  nutritious  stratum 
for  the  roots  to  luxuriate  in ;  besides,  the  staple  being 
opened  and  intermixed  so  thoroughly,  admits  all  atmo- 
spheric influences,  without  which  no  plant  can  thrive. 

When  trees  are  planted  upon  either  a  dug  or  a 
trenched  surt'ace,  seeds  may  also  be  sown  and  pointed 
in,  for  undergrowths  are  always  valuable  for  some 
purpose  or  other.  This  is  particularly  necessary  when 
the  plantations  are  required  as  coven  for  game;  and 
in  park  sceneiT,  hawthorn,  holly,  and  juniper  beiries, 
should  always  be  sown  when  the  trees  are  planted. . 

When  ornamental  plantations  are  made  in  a  park, 
and  especially  if  they  are  in  view  from  the  principal 
windows,  they  are  wished  to  rise  as  quickly  as  possible, 
for  the  sake  of  immediate  oftect.  The  trees,  therefore, 
receive  extraordinary  treatment.  The  ground  is  not 
only  carefully  and  deeply  trenched,  but  a  most  liberal 
dressing  of  good  rotten  dung  and  vegetable  mould — 
the  fint  trenched  down,  and  the  latter  dug  into  the 
surface — is  bestowed,  and  which  of  course  excites  the 
trees  into  much  stronger  and  more  rapid  growth  than 
if  only  the  ordinary  expedients  were  employed.  But 
this  superior  and  expensive  practice  is  seldom  neces- 
sary, and  much  seldomer  executed.  Indeed,  in  tho 
rearing  of  extensive  forests  for  valuable  timber,  it  would 
be  decidedly  injurious  ;  for  though  the  young  trees 
might  riee  rapidly  for  a  few  yean,  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
citing influence  of  the  manure  was  over,  they  would, 
as  all  experience  teaches,  soon  fall  into  a  diseased  con- 
dition, and  never  attain  that  hardy  robustness  which 
natural  forest  timber  alwavs  presents. 

Planting  on  Bad  Land. — The  preceding  directions 
are  sufficient  in  all  cases  in  which  the  land  is  tolerably 
dry,  or  which  may  be  rendered  suitable  by  a  little 
preparatory  culture ;  but  when  the  ground  is  moist, 
and  barren  of  all  useful  produce,  the  following  methods 
of  preparation  will  require  to  be  punued. 

i'he  fint  thing  to  be  done  with  a  piece  of  wet  land  is 
to  drain  it,  and  then  enclose  it  with  fences.  The  drain- 
ing operations  will  consist  in  making  wide  and  deep 
ditches  around  the  land  to  receive  and  carry  off  the 
water,  and  into  these  smaller  cross  drains  are  to  be 
led.  (For  a  minute  account  of  the  best  methods  of 
draining,  see  Cdltdrk  of  Waste  Lands,  p.  500.)  If 
the  drains  be  finished  in  October,  so  as  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  off  for  three  months,  planting  may  begin 
about  the  middle  of  February,  provided  the  weather  be 
dry.  '  I  would  recommend,'  says  a  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject, *  strong  plants,  three  years  old;  for  I  have  seen 
many  small  things  stuck  in  t  lOng  rank  grass,  but  I 
have  rarely  seen  any  of  them  grow.  The  ordinary  way 
of  planting  does  well  enough  for  the  fin;  it  is  done  in 
this  way : — A  cut  is  made  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  the  labouren'  feet,  another  is  made  at  right  angles 
to  that,  and  the  soil  raised;  the  root  of  the  plant  is 
inserted ;  and  the  spade  being  withdrawn,  the  soil  is,  or 
oueht  to  be,  firmly  trodden  down  around  it.  I  say  ought 
to  DC,  for  very  often  it  is  not.  The  labouren  ought  to 
have  the  importance  of  this  reiterated  upon  them ;  and 
I  would,  if  possible,  always  have  a  big  man  in  pre- 
ference to  a  little  one  to  wield  the  spade.  There  is  an 
emphasis  in  the  tramp  of  his  foot,  which,  for  the  success 
of  the  young  tree,  is  invaluable.  The  other  mode  of 
planting  is  more  tedious;  but  where  the  proposed  plan- 
tation is  small,  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  give  all  the 
additional  trouble.  This  method  consists  in  making 
pits  for  the  reception  of  the  plants.  A  sauare  piece  it 
dug  out,  the  plant  it  placed  In  the  middle,  the  toil  it 
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fcfoken  aad  put  round  the  roote,  th*  turf  is  cut  in  two, 
and  being  turned  upiide  down,  the  halTet  ue  placed 
one  on  each  tide  of  the  item  of  the  plant,  and  firmly 
trodden  down  all  round.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
tedious.  Three  plants  mav  be  planted  bj  the  first 
method  for  eveiy  oii«  by  the  second;  yet,  where  the 
plants  are  large,  it  is  worth  #hile  to  bestow  the  addi- 
tional labour :  especially  in  planting  trees  of  the  deci- 
duous hind,  this  method  ought  alwajrs  to  be  adopted. 
I  have  always  found  it  advantageous  to  plant  pretty 
close;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  begin  early  to  thin, 
othervige  the  young  trees  fall  into  consumption. 
Ground  treated  in  the  manner  now  described,  be  it 
nerer  so  wet,  will  grow  fine  trees;  that  is  to  say,  if 
there  is  anything  lice  a  soil  at  all. 

Let  us  next  suppose  the  ground  to  be  planted  to 
consist  of  a  thin,  poor  soil  on  a  hard  close  bottom.  To 
plant  such  ground  just  as  it  lies,  is  a  piece  of  the  most 
consummate  folly.  Far  better  bum  your  young  plants 
at  once :  they  never  will  grow  to  anything.  The  plan 
which  I  have  now  to  propose  has  a  most  formidable 
objection  against  it — it  is  very  expensive.  But  let  the 
proprietor  arrange  the  matter  in  this  way :  instead  of 
planting,  say  ten  acres  in  one  year,  let  him  plant  only 
four,  ft  is  far  better  to  have  a  few  trees  thriving,  than 
a  great  many  pinine  out  a  miserable  existence,  to  the 
disfigurement  of  the  face  of  nature  and  the  bitter 
regret  of  their  owner.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  set 
about  trenching  the  ground.  To  the  ordinary  mode  of 
trenching  there  is  a  most  decided  objection.  That  part 
of  the  soil  which  is  at  all  good,  is  mercilessly  buried  at 
great  labour  and  expense;  and  the  hard  till,  which  has 
About  as  much  nutrition  for  plants  as  freestone  rock, 
is  brought  up  to  form  the  soil.  This  will  never  do. 
We  must  keep  the  soil  which  is  at  the  top  still  at  the 
top,  and  stir  the  till  below.  At  first  sight  there  is 
some  di£Sculty  here,  but  the  diflSculty  must  be  over- 
come, and  that  may  be  done  by  a  little  calculation  as 
to  arrangements  in  the  matter  of  digging  and  filling  up 
the  trenches.  The  cost  will  be  only  a  little  more  than 
that  of  ordinary  trenching,  and  it  is  vastly  superior  to 
it.  It  would  also  be  an  advantage,  as  each  trench  is 
cleaned  out,  to  give  it  a  rough  course  of  pickine  along 
the  bottom,  which  would  make  the  soil,  although  never 
so  wet  before,  dt^  and  sweet  as  a  garden.  The  beet 
time  for  performing  this  operation  is  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  and  then  only  when  the  weather 
is  dry.  It  would  be  well  if  planting  could  be  carried 
on  simultaneously  with  trenching ;  m  which  case  see 
that  the  plants  bo  put  in  deeper  than  mual,  and  well 
trodden  round  the  stem. 

Ground  thus  treated  will  produce  the  finest  trees. 
They  will  grow  fast,  keep  free  of  moss,  be  healthy  in 
the  bark,  and  straight.  It  would  be  advisable,  even 
with  this  trenching,  to  open  drains  throughout  the 
whole  that  is  planted,  in  order  that  the  surface-water 
may  be  carried  freely  away.  Land,  when  thus  dried, 
becomes  richer  by  every  shower  that  falls.  The  water, 
in  percolating  through  the  soil,  carries  down  with  it  a 
fresh  supply  of  oxygen  gas,  which  the  roots  of  the  t'.  ees, 
with  their  thousands  of  little  mouths,  are  gaping  to 
receive  as  their  most  nourishing  food ;  and  being  thus 
fed,  is  it  not  natural  that  they  should  grow  apace  and 
be  in  eood  health  1  In  this  way  you  will  have  in  six 
or  eight  years  fine  plantations,  forming  an  ornament  to 
your  property  and  a  shelter  to  the  fields.  By  the  other 
method  you  may  plant  thousands  of  trees;  but  where 
t'-e  soil  is  positively  wet,  you  will  never  see  any  of  them 
do  more  than  make  an  inefiectual  attempt  to  grow. 

I  have  now  a  few  observations  to  make  regarding  the 
after-treatment  of  trees  planted  in  the  manner  now 
recommended.  They  must  not  be  left  to  themselves; 
and  if  hedges  be  planted,  they  will  require  much  care, 
for  the  first  three  years  especially.  They  must  be  kept 
perfectly  free  {torn  weeds,  at  whatever  expense  of  labour. 
Thin,  board-like  hedges,  cut  close  upon  each  side,  are 
not  the  thing.  I  never  saw  any  so  treated  do  well. 
They  must  have  breadth,  and  should  be  tapered  on  both 
tide*  to  the  top.  But  let  ua  attend  to  the  txMt.  Exactly 


•  year  after  th^  m«  planted,  where  the  gtooad  hm 
been  trenched,  it  will  be  requiidte  to  give  a  partial  hoe> 
ing — that  is,  to  out  down  any  tall  WMds  which  may  be 
overtopping  any  of  the  trees.  Should  any  of  the  hard 
wood,  in  plaGe  oi  being  green,  beeome  yellow,  there  is  » 
plan  which,  if  adopted,  wiU  eompletelr  restore  them. 
Two  years  after  they  are  planted,  let  them,  in  Mandi 
or  April,  be  cut  over  about  three  inches  abore  the 
ground;  in  the  month  of  July  a  careful  person  must  go 
through  and  pinch  off  all  the  young  buds  except  one, 
the  healthiest,  and  the  one  which  onen  fairest  to  shoot 
into  a  main  stem.  This  has  a  most  magical  efi^.  It 
insures  a  healthy  tree,  with  a  free  bark,  and  perfectly 
straight.  I  have  had  oak,  ash,  and  other  tinuier  tihus 
trea^,  which  have  made  beautiful  shoots  of  upwards 
of  two  feet  in  one  year.  Trees  which  are  on  the  whole 
thriving  and  sufiiciently  straight,  but  which  are  getting 
hard  in  the  bark,  I  have  generally  improved  very  mu^ 
by  the  following  process: — You  enter  the  point  of  a 
common  gardening-knife  as  near  the  root  as  possible, 
and  run  it  up  to  the  first  branches.  In  a  year  or  two 
this  cut  will  be  covered  with  new  bark,  an  inch  or  two 
in  breadth,  greatly  contributing  to  a  free  circulation  of 
the  sap,  and  consequently  pronioting  the  health  and 
growth  of  the  tree.  I  have  seen  trees  twenty  and  thirty 
Years  old  materially  benefited  by  this  process.  A  handy 
labourer  will  do  many  hundreds  in  a  day. 

If  the  hints  I  have  now  given  be  followed,  I  am 
quite  confident  that  they  will  save  much  disappoint- 
ment to  proprietors  who  are  disposed  to  plant,  and  that 
many  fine  trees  will  be  raised  on  situations  in  which, 
by  the  common  management,  they  never  would  have 
attained  to  either  beauty  or  value.'  To  this  we  need 
only  add,  that  the  young  trees  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tributed in  the  plantation  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soils  and  the  situations.  In  any  large  area  of  irre'' 
gular  surface  there  are  generally  patches  of  dry  stony 
ground,  of  moss  soil,  of  deep  loam,  or  of  light  gravel; 
and  not  only  so,  but  some  portions  will  be  more  ex- 
posed to  cold  winds  and  rains  than  others,  some  por- 
tions will  lie  favourably  to  the  south,  others  per!!iaps 
to  the  north  or  east ;  «nd  while  part  of  a  forest  may 
lie  along  the  banks  of  a  low  sluggish  river,  others  may 
be  situated  at  many  hr.ndred  feet  above.  New  as  trees 
have  different  constitutions  and  habits,  and  are  diffe- 
rently affected  by  soil  and  climate,  it  is  evident  that 
the  forester  who  attends  to  these  habits,  and  plants 
accordingly,  is  far  more  likely  to  succeed  than  he  who 
plants  hap-hazard,  or  with  but  little  attention  to  these 
peculiarities,  '  I  have  often  regretted  very  much,' 
says  another  tree-cultivator,  *  to  see  larch  and  Scots 
firs  of  thirty  years'  standing  in  an  unhealthy  and 
dying  state,  where,  if  beech  or  any  other  of  the  native 
sorts  of  hard-wood  trees  had  been  planted,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  proved  both  useful  and  ornamental; 
and  again,  as  often  have  I  seen  stunted-looking  hard- 
wood trees  striving  for  existence,  where,  if  firs  or  pines 
had  been  planted  instead,  all  would  have  been  well.' 

Pruning— Thinning— Fdllng. 

When  woods  are  planted  as  sources  of  pi  -U,  a  very 
material  part  of  their  subsequent  management  is  the 
labour  of  pruning  and  thinning  the  trees.  It  is  not 
enough  that  trees  grow  and  be  annually  increasing  in 
bulk — they  should  also  be  assisted  to  take  the  finest 
and  most  valuable  forms.  A  round  straight  butt,  of 
moderate  length,  is  far  more  useful  and  saleable  than 
a  crooked  knotty  one  of  twice  the  size.  To  have  fine 
timber,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bestow  a  little 
trouble  to  start  them  fairly  off,  during  the  first  ten  or 
fifteen  years  of  their  srowth.  The  best  method  of 
raising  a  plantation  is  by  using  a  mixture  of  different 
sorts,  which  may  be  deemed  prinoipalt  and  teeondariu. 
The  first  are  those  for  which  the  land  is  judged  most 
suitable,  the  second  are  nurses  or  supernumeraries, 
btended  to  be  drawn  out  as  soon  as  they  press  injuri- 
ously upon  the  principals,  or  when  they  have  attuned 
to  a  useful  or  marketable  size. 

To  hare  t*U  and  itraight  stemt,  the  trees  must  he 
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planted  thickly  ttt  flnt ;  tli»t  if,  only  about  foot  Aet 
apart,  or  eran  1«m.  In  thii  order  they  ehelter  and 
prompt  each  other  to  aecenJ;  and  if  in  Uie  iprinK  the 
woodman  pays  his  annual  riait,  armed  with  a  light 
keen  bill  and  n  narrow  taming-taw,  he  may  direct  the 
growth  with  the  beat  effect.  Every  lateral  branch 
which  appears  to  be  attracting  too  much  of  the  power* 
of  the  plant,  and  eepecially  if,  aa  already  obierred,  it 
be  contending  for  supremacy  with  the  leader,  should 
be  uawn  off  eltue  to  the  bole  as  soon  as  it  has  attained 
a  diameter  of  one  inch.  Such  a  wound  will  be  soon 
healed  up,  and  present  no  flaw  when  the  tree  is  cut  up 
at  the  saw-pit.  All  branches  of  smaller  size  need  nut 
be  removed,  for  they  serre  to  enlarge  the  trunlt,  and 
have  no  effect  in  distorting  the  grain  until  they  attain 
the  sixe  when  they  should  be  pruned  off.  If  branches 
are  allowed  to  reiimin  until  they  have  acquired  a  dia- 
meter of  fW>m  two  to  four  or  more  inches,  and  then  cut 
off  either  close,  or,  what  is  much  worse,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  bole,  the  timber  is  sure  to  be  deterio- 
rated. Such  wounds,  it  is  true,  will  be  healed  over  in 
time,  but  the  timber  will  be  wanting  in  its  best  pro- 
perty— namely,  soundness  and  freeness  from  knots. 
All  branches  originate  at  the  pith  of  the  main  stem ; 
and  whether  they  are  alire  or  dead  when  the  tree  is 
felled,  they  are  equally  objectionable  in  the  estimation 
of  the  builder  or  mechanic.  The  knots  iu  fir  timber 
are  less  objectionable,  because  they  are  preserved  sound 
by  the  resinous  quaJity  of  the  sap ;  but  neither  are 
they  desirable,  if  trees  can  be  grown  with  a  clear  unin- 
terrupted gt-ain.  The  most  valuable  part  of  a  tree  is 
the  bole,  and  the  longer  and  freer  from  knots  this  is, 
the  more  saleable ;  and  if  any  or  every  tree  may  be 
made  to  grow  into  fine  sound  boles  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  length  by  such  attention  as  is  recommended 
above,  it  is  surely  worth  the  trouble  and  expense. 

Trees  grown  fbr  ornament  in  lawns  require  no  other 
pruning  than  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  rotten  or  decaying  branches;  and  in  general  it  will 
be  found  advisable  to  leave  each  kind  of  tree  to  assume 
its  own  natunil  form.  Ornamental  trees  are  always 
most  beautiful  in  their  proportions  when  the  branches 
and  spray  reach  towards  the  ground ;  but  this  will  not 
be  the  case  if  cattle  are  allowed  to  browse  beneath  and 
around  thcni.  These  animals  nibble  away  all  the 
foliage  and  spray  within  reach,  so  as  to  fonn  in  park 
scenery  what  is  called  the  broiBsing  line — an  even  bot- 
tom of  foliage,  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  eye.  The 
only  plan  of  avoiding  this  inelegance  is  to  exclude 
browsing  animal*  altogether  from  ornamental  grounds; 
but  this  is  attended  with  opposite  evils,  and  takes  away 
that  pleasing  assemblage  of  forms  which  is  the  great 
charm  of  woodland  scenerv.  Where  cattle  or  sheep 
are  permitted  to  browse,  all  young  trees  at  least  must 
be  protected  by  circular  palings,  otherwise  they  would 
be  aisbarked,  and  generally  destroyed. 

All  species  of  the  hardy  pine  and  fir  tribe  intended 
for  proht  should  be  planted  pretty  thickly;  the  super- 
numeraries thinned  when  young,  but  leaving  a  full 
number  of  principals  to  grow  up  to  a  marketable  bulk, 
or  until  they  cease  to  thrive,  when  they  will  all  be 
ready  fc  the  axe  together ;  for  such  woods  cannot 
bear  to  uc  thinned  gradually  like  other  trees,  being 
particularly  liable  to  die  if  they  lose  the  protection  of 
their  neighbours.  When  planted  as  nurses  among 
deciduous  trees,  they  are  easily  kept  within  bounds,  and 
from  damaging  the  other  trees,  by  pinching  off,  from 
time  to  time,  the  leading  bud*  of  their  branches.  This 
induces  a  spray-covered,  rather  than  a  naked  stem, 
and  thus  maintaining  their  character  as  nurses.  By 
the  same  means,  fir-trees  may  be  formed  into  imper- 
vious screens,  or  sheltering  hedge-like  boundaries,  very 
useful  iu  many  cases  of  rural  improvement,  llespect- 
ing  the  pruning  of  fir-trees  planted  for  profit,  and 
which  are  intended  to  grow  up  with  clear-grained 
butts,  a  rule  has  been  laid  down  by  planters  which  is 
Muily  followed:  it  is  this— prune  off  the  lower  branches 
every  second  or  third  year,  always  leaving  fire  tier*  of 
branches  to  £>na  th«  head.  This  regular  method  of 
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keeping  the  butt  dlv«stad.of  Ite'Iowerbrancihesv  and 
oontinued  up  to  the  highest  oonvenimi  lwight,'Will  cei> 
tainly  insure  fine  butts  of  dear^grained  umb^r,'as  all 
the  niots  will  be  small,  and  all  near  the  centre  of  <lh*i 
axis.  The  '  fine  clear-mined  butts  imported  flwm 
America  and  the  Nortn  of  Europe  ate  trees  which 
were  never  pruned ;  but  having  grown  up  in  vjcy 
close  order,  the  lower  spray  was  consecutively  killed 
by  the  want  of  air  and  light,  shut  out  by  the  close 
canopy  of  branches  above.  This  is  gaining  sound 
timber  by  accident,  and  which  may  be  done  in  any 
country,  but  by  no  means  in  such  a  short  time  as  may 
be  done  by  hand  pruning. 

According  to  James  Brown,  *  the  distance  at  Tdiich 
trees  in  a  plantation  ought  to  stand  one  from  another, 
must  in  all  cases  be  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  situation  upon  which  the  trees  grow, 
and  also  upon  the  ultimate  object  the  proprietor  may 
have  in  view  as  regards  any  particular  plantation ;  but 
aa  a  sort  of  guiding  rule  for  thinning,  I  may  here 
state,  that  if  in  any  particular  plantation  it  should  be 
intended  to  rear  up  trees  for  park  or  lawn  scenery, 
then  in  such  a  case  the  distance  between  each  indi- 
vidual tree  ought  at  least  to  be  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  same ;  and  this  rule  ought  to  be  kept  in  view 
at  all  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  trees,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  free  room  and  air  to  form  spread- 
ing tops  as  well  as  massive  trunks,  which  is  the  trud 
and  natural  form  of  every  tree,  and  which  constitutes 
the  great  beauty  of  lawn  trees.  If  it  should  be  in- 
tended to  rear  up  a  plantation  of  hard-wood  trees  prin- 
cipally for  the  sake  of  value  in  timber,  and  of  giving 
shelter  at  the  same  time,  then  in  such  a  case  the  dis- 
tance between  each  individual  ought  to  bo  equal  to 
about  one-half  the  height  of  the  same  ;•  and  this  ought 
to  be  kept  in  view  at  all  stages  of  the  growth  of  the 
trees,  in  order  that  they  may  not  have  so  much  free 
air  and  room  as  to  allow  the  spread  of  their  branches 
horizontally,  nor  yet  to  be  bo  much  confined  as  to  be 
drawn  up  weakly  from  the  want  of  air.  If  it  should 
be  intended  to  rear  up  a  plantation  of  firs  or  pines,  for 
the  sake  of  shelter  and  timber,  then  the  distance 
between  each  tree  ought  to  be  little  more  than  the 
third  of  the  height,  which  is  the  distance  found  most 
favourable  to  the  useful  development  of  the  fir  and 
pine  tribes,  as  timber-trees.' 

In  very  many  instances  trees  are  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  ground  considerably  beyond  the  time  they 
should  be  felle<l  and  put  to  the  proper  object  of  their 
growth.  They  are  seen  to  get  rotten  at  the  core,  or 
the  branches  are  seen  to  die ;  still,  from  an  unwilling- 
ness to  remove  what  may  be  viewed  as  old  friends, 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  till  accidentally  destroyed. 
Instead  of  following  this  practice,  we  recommend  the 
proprietor  of  forest  timber  to  have  his  woods  periodi- 
cally examined  by  a  person  skilled  in  timber,  who 
should  mark  all  the  trees  that  seem  ready  for  removal, 
and  let  them  be  removed  accordingly.  Unless  for  par- 
ticular reasons,  every  tree  should  be  felled  on  arriving 
at  maturity,  and  a  new  one  planted  instead. 

To  insure  dryness  of  timber,  it  has  been  found  a 
profitable  practit.«  to  disbark  the  oak  and  larch  a  year 
or  two  before  felling.  On  this  point  Monteath,  in  his 
'  Forester's  Guide,'  says  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  larches  treated  in  this  way  at  thirty  years  of  age 
will  be  found  equally  durable  with  those  cut  down  at 
the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  treated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Traiuplantinf. 

Trees  may  be  lifted  from  one  place  to  another,  or 
transplanted.  The  art  of  accomplishing  this  exceed- 
ingly delicate  operation  in  tree  culture  was  some  years 
ago  brought  to  perfection  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Steuart 
of  Allanton,  whose  treatise  is  the  best  authority  on  the 
subject.  The  transplanting  of  a  full-grown  tree  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  deemed  next  to  impossible ;  and  when  it 
was  attempted,  the  operator  thought  it  necessary  to  cat 
off  a  great  number  of  the  branches  (and  consequently 
the  leaves),  from  an  idea  that,  if  tulTcred  to  remain, 
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i]i«7  would' Mquirft  mora  lap  than  the  roots  oould  tap- 
plgp  iii  their  new  lituation.  Of  course,  juit  in  aa  far  as 
they^  deprived  the  tree  of  its  brandies,  or,  we  may 
rather  say,  of  its  leares,  they  deprived  it  of  the  priii- 
oipai  organ  of  its  existence,  and  it  invariably  decayed 
ta  r  u>rresponding  degree.  The  lopping  was  like  a 
rn^  \  off  of  the  lungs  in  a  human  t«ing;  and  it  would 
,'.'  .\bsurd  to  expect  a  man  in  that  state  to  be  healthy 
«<..  Mn>ng,  as  it  was  to  hope  for  vigour  in  the  stripped 
Uijij'Ler  of  the  forest. 

Sir  Henry  Steuart  having  studied  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  trees,  began,  a  goml  many  voars  ago,  to  prac- 
tise the  art  of  transplanting  on  what  he  justly  calls 
the  preservative  principle — that  is,  without  nmtilating 
either  roots  or  branches,  as  was  universally  practised 
till  his  time.  His  scat,  AUanton  House,  is  situated  on 
an  irre^lar  slope,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Calder, 
which  IS  a  tributary  of  the  Clyde.  The  neighbouring 
ground,  though  diversified,  has  no  very  picturesque 
natural  points ;  but  he  contrived,  bv  the  removal  of 
large  trees,  and  forming  an  artificial  lake  and  river,  to 
realise  in  some  measure  the  miracle  of  bringing  new 
and  picturesque  scenery  into  actual  existence,  in  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  combination. 

The  following  are  the  rules  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
transplanting  of  trees.  The  best  season  for  transplant- 
ing la  certainly  during  the  mouths  of  October  and 
November ;  for  though  trees  may  be  transpl.-vnted  in 
any  of  the  winter  nmnths  when  the  weather  is  mild  and 
moist,  they  never  do  so  well  .as  when  removed  in  the 
first-mentioned  months.  Taking  up  a  tree  requires 
as  much  care  as  replanting  it ;  the  spade  and  the  pick- 
mattock  are  both  necessary  to  raise  the  roots  from 
their  seat;  and  as  the  most  tender  fibres  are  the  most 
active  and  useful,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  them  entire.  Neither  should  these  delicate 
fibres  be  exposed  to  a  dry  or  frosty  air ;  they  should  be 
kept  moist  and  shaded  till  again  put  into  the  ground. 
The  root  should  be  placed  no  deeper  in  the  new  place 
than  it  was  in  the  old  ;  and  all  the  ramifications  laid 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  natural  positions,  and 
imbedded  in  the  finest  of  the  earth. 

Trees  may  be  transplanted  from  the  age  of  one  up  to 
ten,  or  even  twenty  or  more  years ;  but  when  they  are 
from  four  to  six  years  from  the  seed,  they  are,  both 
from  age  and  bulk,  iu  the  best  condition  to  be  removed 
successfully.  In  planting  with  the  one-handed  tool, 
the  smallest-sized  plants  must  be  used ;  for  pitting, 
plants  from  two  to  three  feet  high  may  be  chosen  ;  and 
on  digged,  ploughed,  or  trenched  ground,  the  young  trees 
may  be  from  two  to  six  feet  high,  iu  which  case  the 
tallest  may  need  propping  against  the  eouth-west  winds. 
When  single  trees  are  to  be  planted  on  a  lawu,  a 
space  of  from  four  to  six  feet  must  be  stripped  off  the 
turf,  and  rolled  back ;  the  soil  within  should  be  deeply 
broken  up  and  excavated,  to  receive  the  full  spread  of 
the  roots.  A  heap  of  richer  loam  or  compost  is  laid  in 
the  centre,  on  which  the  tree  is  placed,  and  the  roots 
are  covered  with  the  same,  and  watered,  to  consolidate 
the  earth  about  the  fibres.  The  other  soil  is  then 
thrown  on,  and  the  turf  returned  to  its  place  and  beaten 
down  firmly.  Single  trees  should  be  staked  ;  and  if  on 
a  pasture,  a  cradle  will  be  requisite  to  defend  them 
from  the  browsing  or  rubbing  of  cattle. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  transplant- 
ing large  trees,  and  many  successful  exploits  of  this 
kind  have  been  performed  both  in  past  and  present 
times.  Shady  groves  have  been  formed  in  the  short 
space  of  a  few  months ;  proving  that,  with  care,  skill, 
and  physical  force  properly  directed,  any  tree  of  mode- 
rate size,  say  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high,  may  be 
transplanted  with  safety  and  success.  One  precaution 
very  much  facilitates  the  execution  :  it  is  that  of  dig- 
ging a  circular  trench  at  a  proper  distance,  say  six  feet, 
round  the  trunk,  and  deep  enough  to  be  below,  and  to 
cut  through  all  the  roots  except  three  or  four  of  the 
largest,  which  are  left  at  equal  distances  to  act  as  spurs 
!ot  the  better  security  of  the  tree  when  placed  in  its 
new  aituatiou.    The  trench,  after  the  itumpi  of  the 


roots  aie  cut  imoothly  off,  is  filled  with  prepared  com- 
post for  a  new  fring*  of  roots  to  strike  mto,  and  itfter 
one  or  two  years  the  trae  is  in  a  condition  for  removal. 
In  doing  this,  a  deeper  trench  is  made  on  the  outside 
of  the  first,  into  which  the  mould  from  among  the  roots 
is  drawn,  until  the  whole  is  loosened  from  the  soil; 
the  spur  roots  are  also  followed  out  and  laid  bare.  The 
method  of  raising  the  tree  by  a  machine  is  mentioned 
beneath.  In  replanting,  much  dqiends  on  laying  out 
the  roots,  and  firmly  imbeddins  them  in  moistened 
earth,  and  also  adding  a  pretty  ueavy  covering  of  soil 
round  the  stem,  to  keep  the  tree  steady  against  wind. 

Every  tree  about  to  be  planted  requi<'es  a  little  prun> 
ing ;  broken  roots  should  be  removed,  and  the  head 
may  require  thinning.  The  branches  should  be  equally 
balanced ;  and  if  any  one  appears  to  be  a  rival  to  the 
stem,  it  should  be  cut  off  close ;  so  those  rising  with 
two  stems  should  be  deprived  of  the  weakest.  These 
remarks  only  apply  to  deciduous  kinds;  the  pines  and 
firs  need  no  thinning  when  transplanted,  unless  some 
of  the  lower  spray  is  dead. 

A  machine  for  tratuplanling  has  been  formed  on 
the  principle  of  the  common  timber-truck — being  a 
strong  lever  attached  to  the  axletree  of  a  pair  of 
wheels.  The  latter  are  strongly  constructed,  at  least 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  a  six  or  nine  inch 
tire.  The  axletree  is  correspondingly  substantial, 
and  to  its  middle  the  pole  or  lever  is  seourely  fixed. 
The  pole  should  be  made  of  the  best  ash,  seven 
inches  square,  with  the 
edges  planed  off,  and 
somewhat  reduced  in 
thickness  towards  the 
end.  The  length  should 
be  at  least  ton  feet,  for 
the  longer  it  is,  the 
greater  the  purchase  in 
raising  a  tree.  The  pole 
is  strengthened  by  side 
braces  let  into  the  axle, 
and  mounted  with  an 
iron  eye  and  ring  a*'  the 
point.  When  used,  it 
is  backed  against  the 
tree,  and  the  pole  is 
raised  and  made  fast 
thereto,  as  here  repre- 
sented. The  wheels  rest 
iu  the  hollow  made  by 
baring  and  loosening  the 
roots,  though  not  upon 
any  of  them;  and  when 
all  is  ready,  the  strength  i 
of  men,  or  that  of  a 
horse,  is  applied  to  the 
pole  chain,  which  is, 
together  with  the  tree, 
pulled  to  the  ground, 
the  root  being  lifted  out 
of  the  soil ;  and,  when 

thus  borne  on  the  machine,  it  is  drawn  away,  root 
foremoGt,  to  its  new  place,  previously  prepared  for  its 
reception.  The  wheels  are  drawn  into  the  new  open- 
ing, the  pole  and  tree  are  set  at  liberty,  and  if  the  root 
be  heavy,  the  tree  will  resume  its  former  position  with 
but  very  little  assistance.  The  machine  is  then  loosened 
from  the  tree,  and  removed  out  of  the  way ;  the  roots 
are  then  laid  out  carefully,  and  imbedded  iu  loose 
soil,  well  consolidated  and  watered. 

When  a  machine  is  made  on  purpose  for  removing 
large  trees,  the  axletree  may  be  made  to  fit  a  pair  of 
cart-wheels  for  a  temporary  purpose ;  but  the  axle 
should  be  formed  with  straight,  not  drooping,  ends,  as 
they  are  usually  made,  because  this  renders  raising  the 
pole  much  easier.  Upon  the  upper  side  of  the  axle 
there  should  be  a  thick  block  of  wood  bolted,  to  give 
more  elevation  to  the  root  when  drawn  along;  and  on 
this  an  old  sack,  or  a  thick  band  of  straw,  is  bound,  to 
prevent  chafing  the  bark  of  the  tree. 
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ItMioTatloB  of  DMtgrad  Tk«M. 

In  fftvounble  oimumttencM,  m  reapecti  loil  and 
dimata,  tra«  Mem  to  be  immortkl;  but  in  our  own 
countiy,  theie  &Touiing  oircumit&noeB  ai«  afforded  on 
a  limited  loale,  and  conaequently  we  can  ibow  no  trees 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  decay.  A  time  inra- 
riably  arrirei  when  they  begin  to  show  symptoms  of 
decay,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  occurrence  of  this  evil,  require  now  to 
be  noticed.  On  this  delicate  and  important  depart- 
ment of  arboriculture  we  have  plensure  in  laying 
before  our  readers  the  detail  of  a  process  discovered 
by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  communicated  in  a 
letter  to  Admiral  Sir  T.  Livingston,  Bart.  'Agreeably 
to  my  promise,  I  shall  now  give  you  an  idea  of  mv 
method  of  reviving  or  resuscitating  old  trees,  which 
has  often  succeeded  with  myself,  and  which  I  have 
recommended  to  others ;  but  there  is  no  account 
given  of  it  in  the  notes  on  any  treatise  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  science  of  physiology  to  practical  tree- 
culture,  and  particularly  in  removing  large  trees,  for 
ornament. 

The  decay  of  old  trees,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
has  been  a  subject  of  general  complaint  during  at  least 
a  century ;  and  it  is  ob.^rved,  with  regret,  that  their 
place  does  not  promise  to  be  very  speedily  supplied  by 
existing  woods  and  plantations.  The  general  causes  of 
the  decay  of  trees  are  twofold:  the  first  proceeds  from 
diseases  to  which  all  woody  plants  are  subject;  the 
second  from  extreme  old  age,  but  more  frequently 
from  their  having  exhausted  the  pabulum  within  their 
reach.  The  pathology  of  the  vegetable  tribe,  in  this 
respect,  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  human 
species.  Among  the  sons  of  the  forest  there  are  no 
vicious  efforts  made  by  individuals,  as  among  us,  by 
means  of  disease,  to  shorten  life.  There  are  no  gour- 
mands nor  sensualists,  by  fatal  indulgences  and  artifi- 
cial luxuries,  to  bring  on  a  premature  old  age.  The 
laws  of  nature  in  trees  are  allowed  fairly  to  operate, 
and  their  existence,  therefore,  may  be  reckoned  on, 
and  even  prolonged  by  art,  to  an  indefinite  period.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  roots  of  trees,  in  a  favourable 
soil,  will  go  abroad  in  search  of  their  food  to  a  distance 
from  the  stem  equal  to  the  entire  height  of  the  tree, 
taken  from  the  ground  ;  and  wherever  this  is  found  to 
hold  good,  trees  will  live  to  a  very  great  age,  especially 
in  a  deep  and  calcareous  soil. 

Of  your  two  fine  old  trees  at  Westquarter,  in  Stirling- 
shire, which  I  lately  examined — a  holly  and  a  double- 
flowering  thorn— I  must  say  that  they  appear  to  m**  to 
have  declined  chiefly  from  the  latter  of  the  two  causes 
above-mentioned — namely,  their  having  exhausted  the 
food  or  pabulum  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  thorn,  in  some  measure  from  the 
ground  beins  overstocked  with  other  plants,  that  greatly 
crowd  upon  it,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  light  and  air, 
without  which  no  plant  can  flourish.  As  to  the  holly, 
it  seems  stunted  and  hide-bound,  and  sends  out  no  free 
shoots  at  top,  such  as  a  tree  in  health,  in  so  fine  a  soil 
and  climate,  ought  to  do.  The  terminal  growths  of 
the  thorn,  also,  have  begun  to  decay;  and  if  some  salu- 
tary reineiiy  be  not  speedily  adopted  to  excite  the  roots 
$0  fresh  action,  it  is  plain  that  the  evil  will  ere  long 
extend  to  the  greater  branches,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  to  the  trunk  itself. 

The  first  thing  that  I  should  recommend  to  be  done 
with  this  noble  thorn  is  to  cut  away  the  ivy  that  now 
strongly  adheres  to  it.  That  parasitical  plant  has 
covered  nearly  the  whole  extomal  surface  of  the  stem. 
It  alrea<ly  intercepts  the  kindly  influence  of  the  sun 
and  air  from  the  bnrk  of  the  tree,  under  which  the  finer 
vessels  of  the  descending  sap  lie,  so  that  it  may  bo  said 
to  ]>rcy  upon  the  very  vitals  of  the  plant.  The  next 
object  should  be  i »  clear  the  ground,  for  a  considerable 
■pace,  of  overshadowing  shrubs  and  bushes.  So  vener- 
aUe  a  tree  standing  single  would  be  the  most  graceful 
ornament  of  the  verdant  turf  that  surrounded  it. 
The  second  thing  that  I  woiild  do  would  be  to  dig  a 
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trandi  round  the  tne,  not  woMding  thiM  Mid  A  kalf 
or  four  feet  out  from  the  stem;  wUeh  tt«noh  should 
be  five  feet  broad  at  least,  and  as  deep  as  to  penetrato 
through  both  the  soil  and  subsoil,  howorer  deep  oither 
may  he,  until  you  reach  the  rook,  gravel,  pure  sand,  or 
obdurate  clay  (Scottici,  till)  that  may  lie  below.  In 
doing  this  the  workmen  may  fearlessly  cut  through  all 
the  roots  they  meet  with,  leaving  only  three  or  four 
great  ones,  on  the  south  and  south-west  sides,  to  act  as 
cables  in  resisting  the  severe  winds  that  usually  blow 
from  those  quarters  in  every  part  of  the  island. 

Next,  let  whatever  parts  of  the  trench  that  consist 
of  ffood  earth,  or  of  earth  capable  of  being  easily  made 
so,  be  thrown  aside,  and  the  sand  or  cravel,  if  any,  bo 
wheeled  away;  so  that  you  mav  obtain  a  depth  in  the 
trench  of  two  feet  or  more,  if  the  soil  permit,  of  well- 
mixed  mould.  For  this  purpose,  let  good  compost  or 
rich  garden  mould  (of  which  I  saw  abundance  near  tho 
spot)  be  intimately  mixed,  by  two  or  three  times  tum< 
ing,  with  the  better  parts  of  the  contents  of  the  trench, 
adding  about  a  third  part  of  good  well-rotted  dung, 
so  as  that  a  proper  chemical  action  may  be  exoitM 
throughout  the  mass,  and  the  whole  rendered  fit  for 
tho  food  of  plants.  This  done,  let  the  trench  be  filled 
up  with  such  compound  somewhat  higher  than  tho 
original  soil ;  and  let  the  space  which  has  been  left 
untouched,  of  four  feet  out  from  the  stem  to  the  edge 
of  the  trench,  be  covered,  eight  or  nine  inches  deep, 
with  the  same  pre])ared  and  friable  compound,  point- 
ing it  in  with  the  spade  only  about  three  inches  deep, 
so  as  not  materially  to  injure  the  roots.  In  order  to 
complete  the  process,  let  l11  the  dead  wood  be  care- 
fully pruned  from  the  branches  with  a  saw — dressing 
the  extremities  afterwards  with  a  sharp  hedge-bill. 

In  the  following  spring,  all  moss  or  other  impurity 
should  be  scraped  off  the  bark,  and  the  entire  stem  well 
washed,  two  or  three  times  during  the  summer  season, 
with  soap  and  water  and  a  soft  brush. 

Oy  following  the  above  method,  which,  however  ela- 
borate it  may  appear  in  the  description,  will  be  very 
easily  reduced  to  practice,  I  feel  confident  that  many 
fine  old  trees  in  gentlemen's  parks,  that  are  now  allowed 
to  decay,  might  have  another  century  added  to  their 
existence ;  because  the  extension  of  fresh  pabulum  at 
pleasure  to  greater  limits  would  be  a  labour  well  repaid, 
and  attended  with  little  expense,  and  as  little  difficulty. 
There  arc  few  persons  who  would  not  bestow  more 
labour  than  this  on  a  favourite  tree ;  and  there  are 
perhaps  fewer  who  will  not  admit  that  it  might  easily 
be  applied  to  purposes  of  general  utility  as  well  as  local 
ornament.  The  principles  ou  which  this  process  has 
been  instituted  are  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  ani- 
mal as  well  as  vegetable  physiology,  and  will  be  con- 
firmed by  practice,  if  they  be  allowed  to  govern  the 
process.  I  have  uniformly  found  that  the  roots,  where 
cut  through  in  the  opening  of  the  trench,  will  send  forth 
an  immense  body  of  vigorous  ramifications,  of  from  a 
foot  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  during  the  first  and 
second  months  after  the  operation,  with  thousands  of 
capillary  rootlets  emanating  from  them ;  all  which  will 
go  abroad  in  search  of  sap  for  renovating  the  vigour 
of  the  tree.  In  a  tree  of  considerable  age,  such  as  the 
two  above  alluded  to  at  your  beautiful  place,  it  is  to  be 
obsen'cd  that  much  figure  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
made  during  the  first  year  in  the  elongation  of  its 
tenninal  shoot ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  eilccts 
must  necessarily  be  preceded  by  their  causes,  whether 
thev  lie  on  tho  surface  or  otherwise ;  but  the  leaves 
will  speedily  become  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  green 
colour,  than  for  some  years  past;  and  by  the  autumn 
of  the  second  year,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  tree  is 
in  some  sort  about  to  renew  its  youtlt. 

During  tho  early  part  of  the  first  season,  the  new 
mould  should  be  allowed  to  remain  quite  undisturbed; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  gardener  or  forester 
may  cautiously  look  in,  and  he  will  observe  the  won- 
deriiit  efforts  towards  the  increase  of  leaves,  and,  by 
consequence,  towards  a  fresh  supply  of  sap,  that  the 
plant  wiU  even  then  have  made.    After  the  leoond 
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ytu,  the  •ffiwtt  of  iUi  nnorating  piooeit  will  appwur 
■till  mora  BtrUting. 

Thete  diraotions  apply  equally  to  both  the  thorn  and 
the  holly  at  Westquarter,  with  this  difference,  that,  in 
consideration  of  the  far  greater  exposure  in  which  the 
latter  is  placed,  I  should  not  adTise  that  the  trench  be 
opened  nearer  than  within  five  feet  of  the  stem ;  also, 
a  greater  number  of  large  roots  (to  act  as  cables  in 
supporting  the  tree),  say  five  or  nir,  should  be  left 
entire,  running  across  the  trench. 

The  month  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March,  ac- 
cording  to  the  season,  before  the  ascending  sap  begins 
to  stir,  would  of  course  be  the  best  time  to  carry  into 
effect  the  methods  of  resuscitation  above  detailed,' 

Coppice.— Live-fences. 

Coppice  or  underwood  is  either  natural  or  planted. 
Natural  underwoods  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  an- 
cient forests,  which  are  Icept  enclosed,  and  are  felled 
periodically  at  long  or  short  intervals,  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  stuff  is  to  be  applied.  Planted 
underwoods  are  either  willow  bolts  for  the  basketmaker, 
hoops  for  coopers,  hop  poles,  poles  for  fencing  and 
hurdle-making,  stakes  and  headers  for  hedging,  broom, 
hay-rake,  and  mop  handles,  spray  for  birch  besoms, 
fagots  for  brickmakcTB  and  bakers,  kindlers,  and  other 
firewood,  and  withes  for  binding  fagots,  &c. 

Thriving  and  well-fenced  and  well-managed  under- 
woods are  considered    more  profitable   than   timber- 
woods.    The  first  are  very  soon  a  source  of  income, 
and  as  such  are  subject  to  tithe,  which  has  caused 
many  acres  of  them  in  England  to  be  allowed  to  grow 
up  into  woods,  which  are  free  from  tithe.    But  timber 
and  coppice  may  be  united;  the  standard  trees  to  stand 
thinly,  and  if  kept  pruned  up,  the  undergrowth  is  not 
much  hurt  by  their  shade.    Mixed  underwoods  are  cut 
every  five,  seven,  or  ten  years,  unless  they  are  entirely 
of  oak,  when  they  are  allowed  to  stand  longer,  for  the 
sake  of  having  larger  poles,  together  with  the  bark, 
which  last  is  a  principal  part  of  the  value  of  the  fall. 
When   such  a  fall   is  made,  every  superior- looking 
well-placed  pole  is  lett  as  a  standard,  if  standards  be 
wantug ;   these  at  last  become  'fine  trees,  and  are 
felled  in  their  turn.    On  the  subject  of  oak  coppice,  Mr 
Brown  remarks,  that  the  value  of  the  bark  has  fallen 
80  much  of  late  years,   as   to  render  the  exclusive 
growth  of  this  kind  of  underwood  no  longer  a  source 
of  real  profit.    '  About  twenty -five  years  ago,  the  price 
of  oak  bark  was  X16  per  ton ;  while  this  year  (1B47) 
the  highest  price  that  has  been  given  in  Edinburgh  is 
£6,  10«. — making  its  value  at  the  present  time  only 
about  one-third  of  what  it  was  twenty-five  years  -xgo, 
and  consequently  reducing  the  value  of  oak  coppico 
plantations  in  the  same  ratio ;  and  upon  this  consi- 
deration, I  do  think  that  proprietors  should  not,  at 
the  present  time,  rear  up  oak   plantations  with  the 
intention  of  converting  them  into  coppice,  as  has  in 
many  instances  been  done  of  late.     I  have  seen  planta- 
tions of  healthy  oak-trees,  about  thirty-five  yearf  of 
age,  cut  down  for  the  sake  of  the  bark  they  produced, 
and  with  the  view  of  converting  them  into  coppice- 
wood,  so  as  to  have  a  crop  of  bark  every  twenty-five 
years  afterwards.     Now  hfid  those  trees  which  were  cut 
down  at  thirty-five  years  of  age  been  allowed  to  grow 
for  other  forty  or  fifly  years,  they  would  of  course  have 
attained  their  full  magnitude,  and  been  worth  to  the 
proprietor,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  more  than  three 
times  the  money  that  he  could  get  as  tlie  produce  of 
the  same  plants  if  cut  down  and  disposed  of  in  the 
form  of  copp'ce-wood  at  peviods  of  twenty -five  or  thirty 
years.     No  doubt  where  old  plantations  are  cut  down, 
it  is  right  and  proper  that  the  stocks  of  them  should 
be  converted  into  coppice-wood,  for  this  is  taking  ad- 
Tantage  of  growths  which  can  be  converted  into  use, 
and  which  would  otherwise  be  lost ;  but  to  raise  up 
trees  to  a  certain  age,  and  then  cut  them  down  pre- 
maturely for  the  sake  of  their  bark,  is  at  best  an  enor- 
mous loss  to  the  proprietor  as  well  M  to  the  country 
in  general.' 


The  most  profitable  underwood  is  that  which  hM 
been  planted,  and  each  sort  of  tree  kept  by  itself,  har. 
ing  regard  to  the  qualitjr  of  the  soil  most  suitable  for 
each,  S  then  be  aAy  difierenoe.  For  instance,  ash  and 
Spanish  chestnut  should  have  the  driest  spots;  oak  and 
burch  those  which  are  more  moist;  alder  and  willow  the 
moistest.  All  the  sorts  should  be  planted  very  closely 
together,  because  this  not  only  increases  the  length  and 
number,  but  improves  the  form  of  the  poles,  circum* 
stances  which  very  much  add  to  their  value. 

The  ground  should  be  prepared  for  underwood  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  timl>er-tree8,  either  b;  the  plough 
or  spade.  Wet  land  is  usually  laid  into  beds  with 
narrow  ditches  between,  the  soil  out  of  which  serves  to 
raise  the  beds,  and  give  the  roots  more  scope.  Several 
wild  shrubs  introduce  themselves  among  underwood, 
particularly  hazel  and  hawthorn,  neither  of  which  ara 
much  objected  to,  as  the  first  is  a  useful  coppice  plant, 
and  the  last  is  always  in  request  about  a  farm. 

Some  of  our  ornamental  shrubs  arrive  at  the  height 
of  trees,  and  some  of  them  produce  excellent  and  beau* 
tiful  timber ;  such  are  the  cypress,  holly,  laburnum, 
and  guelder-rose.  Large  scantlings  of  the  second  and 
third  are  much  prized  for  veneering. 

For  live -fences,  except   in   peculiarly  bleak  and 
barren  situations,  hawthorn  is  the  best  adapted  :  care, 
however,  is  required  both  in  the  planting  and  trimmiiif. 
There  is  a  general  complaint  that  thorn  hedges  cut 
not  thrive  well ;  but  in  most  cases  the  want  of  success 
will  be  found  to  arise  from  improper  treatment.    The 
preparation  of  the  land  fov  planting  hedges  requires 
the  greatest  care,  for  if  this  be  not  cleared  of  weeds  be- 
fore the  thorns  are  planted,  it  will  l>e  almost  impossible 
to  do  it  afterwards.    Foul  land  should  be  well  fallowed 
before  the  hedge  is  planted;  and  it  is  recommended  to 
plant  in  the  natural  soil  if  it  is  good;  but  if  poor,  it 
will  require  to  be  manured.    Old  pasture-land  should 
be  pared  and  burned,  and  the  ground  otherwise  well 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  hedge.     If  possible, 
the  ground  should  be  trenched  to  about  eighteen  inches 
deep,  and  four  feet  in  breadth,  the  surface  soil  being 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench;  and  this  will  be 
found  an  excellent  way  of  getting  rid  of  weeds.    The 
subsoil,  if  poor,  will  not  do  so  much  injury  on  the  sur< 
face  as  it  would  do  if  left  in  its  natural  position ;  and 
if  opposed  to  the  growth  of  the  thorn,  it  can  be  removed. 
The  expense  attending  a  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil  will  be  amply  repaid  by  having  a  clean  and  well- 
growing  hedge,  which  is  a  great  ornament  to  any  estate. 
Indeed  so  convinced  are  most  landed  proprietors  of  the 
advantages  of  a  thorough  preparation,  that  the  soil  is 
now  not  only  cleaned  and  trenched,  but  supplied  with 
a  compost  of  lime  and  ditch-clearings — a  treatment 
which  immensely  facilitates  the  growth  of  the  thorns 
at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  existence.    It  is  in 
the  after-management,  however,  that  the  great  error 
generally  lies;  and  were  proprietors  to  impose  more 
stringent   obligations  upon  tenants,  or  to  take  the 
keeping  of  the  live-fences  into  their  own  hands,  we 
would  have  fewer  complaints  as  to  the  success  of  the 
thorn,  and  a  greater  degree  of  rural  amenity  thrown 
over  the  face  of  the  country. 

The  season  for  planting  depends  in  some  measure 
on  the  nature  of  the  ground;  for  if  this  be  very  diy, 
the  planting  should  take  place  in  the  autumn,  or  early 
in  spring,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  have  made 
some  root  before  the  heat  of  summer  sets  in.  The 
autumn  is  recommended  by  some  as  the  best  season 
for  planting  on  all  soils,  and  the  month  of  February 
by  others;  but  perhaps  it  is  immaterial  which  period  be 
chosen.  If  spring  is  the  time  fixed  upon,  it  should  be 
as  early  as  possible,  so  that  the  plants  may  not  have 
made  any  progress  in  vegetation  before  transplanting. 
There  are  various  modes  of  planting  hedges,  some 
preferring  the  even  ground,  others  forming  a  mound, 

I  with  a  ditch  at  one  side,  and  planting  either  at  the 
top  or  on  a  shelf  in  the  side  of  the  mound;  others, 
again,  making  a  ditch  on  each  side  of  the  mound.    If 
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tha  lM)d  be  good  and  dry,  th«  hawthorn  will  grow  quite 
well  upou  the  level  ground;  but  if  the  loil  be  of  a  wet 
natun,  either  one  or  two  ditchee  will  be  required.  In 
the  former  oaee,  the  land  taken  up  with  the  fence  will 
not  be  more  than  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet;  while 
in  the  latter  not  lem  than  eight  will  be  entirely  lott  to 
the  plough.  The  most  common  mode  throughout  the 
country,  nowever,  is  ditch  and  hedge;  the  earth  taken 
ftom  the  ditch  forming  the  mound  upou  which  the 
thome  are  planted.  Some  prefer  planting  on  the  top 
of  the  mound,  others  on  the  slope;  and  when  the  last 
method  is  adopted,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  the 
plants  too  far  down  the  ditch,  which  may  prevent  them 
from  getting  the  necessary  light  and  air.  The  haw- 
thorn does  not  naturally  sink  deep  into  the  ground,  its 
roots  rather  spreading  to  a  distance  near  tho  surface. 
A  stunted  hedge  will  gcuerally  be  found  to  be  over- 
loaded with  earth  at  the  roots,  while  a  free-growing  and 
Tiflorous  hedge  has  been  allowed  in  some  measure  to 
foUow  its  own  natural  liabit.  The  thorns  should  be 
planted  at  the  distance  of  about  three  or  four  inches 
apart,  and  about  the  same  depth  as  they  stood  in  the 
aeed-bed.  Some  cut  the  plants  before  they  are  put  in, 
others  cut  them  after  they  are  planted,  to  insure  rcgu- 
laritpr;  but  this  is  an  immaterial  point,  as  the  nfter- 
cuttmg  will  make  the  hedge  uniform.  The  plants 
should  then  be  covered  with  the  finest  mould,  the 
points  little  more  than  projecting  from  the  front  of 
tho  mound.  If  the  land  is  m  tillage  when  the  thorns 
are  planted,  and  to  remain  so  for  some  time,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  raise  a  fence  for  their  protection ;  but 
if  cattle  are  to  graze  upon  it,  this  precaution  must  be 
taken,  to  prevent  them  from  eating  the  buds. 

After  being  planted,  the  ground  should  be  carefully 
gone  over  two  or  three  times  a  year,  to  cut  up  weeds. 
Thio  operation  must  be  performed  until  the  plants 
have  reached  some  height,  and  the  weeds  are  com- 
pletely eradicated,  after  which  the  usual  cleaning  at 
the  roots  once  a  year  will  be  quite  sutlicient.  The 
plants  should  never  be  cut  till  after  three  years  old, 
for  if  cut  when  younger  than  this,  the  hedge  is  stunted, 
and  never  so  healthy.  The  operation  of  pruning  or 
cuttbg  is  frequently  intrusted  by  landlords  to  their 
tenants,  who  seldom  pcrfonn  it  in  that  efficient  way 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  done.  Hawthorn  hedges, 
when  well  planted  in  good  soils,  will  grow,  even  if 
th'>y  should  be  improperly  pruned;  but  in  poor  soils 
and  exposed  situations  they  cannot  thrive  under  the 
nesligeut  treatment  thcv  are  frequently  subjected  to. 
Wheu  a  sufiicient  number  of  branches  can  once  be 
made  to  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  main  stem,  cither 
in  the  first  or  second  year,  the  main  stem  should  never 
bo  cut  until  it  has  attained  a  considerable  strength, 
which  will  generally  be  in  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

When  hedges  get  bare  and  thin  at  tho  bottom,  they 
ought  either  to  be  cut  over  by  the  root,  or  to  have  their 
sides  dressed  up  close  to  the  principal  stems.  In  cut- 
ting off  the  side  branches,  it  is  advisable  to  make  one 
or  more  notches  iu  t)ie  main  stem,  by  the  hatchet,  one 
stroke  up,  and  the  other  down,  so  as  to  take  out  a  piece 
of  wood  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  stem.  Dy  this 
uiethod  young  shoots  come  out  in  great  abundance 
immediately  below  the  notch,  which  may  be  made  at 
any  height;  and  a  complete  and  iro(ten-ious  bmlge  is 
formed  much  soouor  than  by  cutting  tho  stem  over  by 
the  roots.  There  is  another  method  of  repairing  thorn 
hedges,  which  is  called ;>/a«/tinp.  It  consists  in  cutting 
Iialf  through  the  stems  adjoining  the  gap  to  be  repaired, 
and  then  bending  the  u]>pcr  jwrtion  over  the  vacancy, 
Casteiiiug  them  down  by  stakes,  or  by  warping  them 
into  each  other.  By  this  means  a  live  hedge  is  formed 
more  speedily  than  by  planting  young  shoots,  and  more 
effectually  than  by  inserting  dead  branches.  The  bent 
stems  soon  tend  out  shoots;  and  if  the  plasliing  has 
been  done  with  care,  and  that  on  moderately  young 
and  pliant  branches,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  cheap. 
Mid,  on  the  whole,  a  very  efficient  system. 

When  thorn  hedges  are  cut  too  close  by  the  ground, 
tho  decayed  atocka  should  not  only  be  taken  out,  but 
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the  earth  where  the  stocks  stood  should  be  removed 
also,  and  replaced  with  good  fresh  soil,  in  which 
thorns  have  never  previously  grown.  The  thorn  plants 
intended  for  filling  up  blanks  should  be  carefully 
selected  from  such  as  have  been  transplanted  two  or 
three  years,  have  stood  thin  iu  the  nursery  bed,  ara 
well  rootml,  and  free  growers.  It  is  likewise  advisable 
in  all  cases  to  set  the  young  plants  into  the  vacancies, 
with  their  tops  entire,  as  they  stood  in  the  nursery 
ground,  and  not  to  be  cut,  as  is  too  frequentlv  the  prac- 
tice. Particular  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  keep- 
ing their  roots  moist  before  planting ;  and  when  planted, 
the  earth  should  be  kept  low  round  the  stems,  so  that 
moisture  may  be  drawn  towards  them,  until  the  roots 
are  finuly  established  in  the  soil.  Wheu  either  crab  or 
beech  plants  are  used  for  filling  gaps  in  thorn  hedges, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  earth  as  for  thbm 
plants,  but  it  should  bo  well  loosened  and  pulverised; 
and  when  the  plants  are  set,  a  hollow  space  should  be 
left  round  the  bottom  of  the  stems,  as  recommended 
for  thorn  transplants. 

In  high  exi)o8cd  situations,  having  thin  moorish 
soils,  or  on  hilly  land  composed  of  decomposed  granite, 
thorn  hedges  are  seldom  if  ever  found  to  thrive.  In 
such  situations,  tho  beecli  has  proved  itself  superior  to 
every  other  plant,  either  as  an  assistant  or  a  substitute 
for  thorns.  It  retains  possession  of  the  soil,  and  con- 
tinues to  thrive  when  thorns  decay  or  die  out ;  and 
when  regularlyand  judiciously  cropped,  it  forms  a  com- 
pact fence,  which  lew  animals  will  attempt  to  break 
througli.  Indeed  experience  has  proved  that,  as  a 
hedge  plant,  the  beech  will  thrive  in  any  climate  or 
soil;  and  what  is  of  essential  importance,  it  retains  its 
leaves  during  winter,  giving  a  genial  warmth  and 
shelter,  besides  being  highly  ornamental. 

A  very  durable  hedge  for  high  situations  with  a 
light  soil,  may  bo  formed  by  an  admixture  of  thorn 
and  beech  plants  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter.  Such  a  fence  not  only  looks  well, 
but  lasts  well,  if  trimmed  with  due  care  and  regularity. 
Latterly,  furze  or  whuis  have  been  employed  with 
much  advantage  as  fences ;  but  this  hardy  native  shrub 
will  grow  only  where  there  is  great  freedom  of  air, 
and  succeeds  beat  iu  northern  climates. 

Many  other  shrubs  and  trees  aroused  in  live-fencing; 
but  more  for  garden  and  ornamental  than  for  field 
purposes.  Among  the  most  common  of  these  are  the 
holly,  the  privet,  the  swcetbrier,  the  yew,  and  the 
I'yrut  japonica,  all  of  which  bear  pruning  and  training 
almost  to  any  degree.  The  thoni  has  also  been  occa- 
sionally treated  after  the  Dutch  fashion  —  that  is, 
training  it  along  stakes,  and  keeping  the  hedge  at  a 
thickness  of  six  or  eight  inches ;  but  as  shelter  is  as 
much  the  object  of  the  ilritish  landholder  as  enclosua>, 
this  mode  is  not  likely  ever  to  bo  extensively  followed. 

In  training  any  sort  of  hedge,  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  form  and  manner  of  cutting.  Main  stems 
or  trunks  should  always  be  cut  upwards,  and  never  by 
a  descending  blow  of  the  hedge-bill,  as  the  lattei  pro- 
duces a  jagged  and  splintery  wound,  which  causes  tho 
wood  to  die  much  farther  down  than  the  up  cut.  Young 
shoots  will  spring  from  the  very  verge  of  an  up  cut; 
they  never  spring  within  several  inches  of,  nor  so 
readily  from,  a  cut  in  the  opiiosite  direction.  In  cutting 
hedges  fur  field  use,  all  fantastic  forms  should  be 
avoide<l,  and  the  easiest  and  most  effective  shape  pre- 
served. Straight  or  slightly -inclining  sides,  with  a 
tapering  or  pointe<l  top,  is  the  easiest  fonu,  and  the  one 
best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  shrub.  Hounded  or 
pyramidal  forms  are  not  economical,  as  they  require 
longer  time  for  their  execution ;  straight  sides  witli 
square  tops  should  never  be  lillowed,  as  snow  lodges  uii 
the  top,  and  splits  up  the  hedge  when  the  load  accu- 
mulates. Fantastic  forms  require  not  only  more  time 
from  the  hedger,  but  are  injurious  to  the  plant,  and 
nothing  looks  so  ill  when  badly  executed.  Hinds  and 
common  labourers  ought  never  to  be  permitted  to  wield 
a  hedge-bill;  a  thoroush-traiued  hedger  or  forester 
should  alone  be  employed. 


THE    HORSE. 


The  hoise  is  universally  acknowledged  to  lie  one  of  the 
nublost  members  of  the  Auimal  Kingdom.  Possessing 
the  finest  STmmetr^,  and  unencumbered  by  those  exter- 
nal appendages  which  characterise  many  of  the  larger 
quadrupeds,  his  frame  is  a  perfect  model  of  elegance 
and  concentrated  energy.  Highly  sensitive,  yet  ex- 
ceedingly tractable,  proud,  yet  persevering,  naturally 
of  a  roaming  duposition,  yet  readily  accommodating 
himself  to  domestic  conditions,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  valuable  aids  to  human  civilisation — associating 
with  man  in  all  phases  of  his  progress,  from  the  tempo- 
ral^ tent  to  the  permanent  city. 

In  ordinary  systems  of  zoology  the  horse  is  classed 
with  the  Paoh^aermi,  or  thiclc-skinned  animals — as  the 
elephant,  tapir,  hog,  hippopotamus,  and  rhinoceros. 
Differing  from  the  rest  of  the  class  in  many  respects,  he 
has  been  taken  as  the  representative  of  a  distinct 
family,  known  by  the  name  of  Equidoe  {er^uiu,  a  horse), 
which  embraces  the  horse,  ass,  zebra,  quagga,  onagga, 
and  dzegguetai.  All  these  animals  have  solid  hoofs, 
are  destitute  of  horns,  have  moderately-sized  ears,  are 
less  or  more  funiished  with  manes,  and  have  their  tails 
either  partially  or  entirely  covered  with  long  hair.  The 
family  may,  with  little  impropriety,  be  divided  into 
two  sections — the  one  comprehending  the  horse  and  its 
varieties,  and  the  other  the  a^s,  zebra,  and  remaining 
members.  In  the  former,  the  tail  is  adorned  with  long 
flowing  hair,  the  mane  is  also  long  and  flowing,  and  the 
fetlocks  are  bushy;  the  latter  have  the  tail  only  tipped 
with  long  hair,  the  mane  erect,  and  the  legs  smooth 
and  naked.  The  colours  of  the  horse  have  a  tendency 
to  dappk — that  is,  to  arrange  themselves  in  rounded 
spots  on  a  common  ground ;  in  the  ass,  zebra,  and  other 
geuerai  the  colours  are  disposed  in  stripes  or  bands 
more  or  less  parallel. 

By  his  physical  structure,  the  horse  is  fitted  for  dry 
open  plains  that  yield  a  short  sweet  herbage.  His  hoof 
is  not  adapted  to  the  swamp ;  and  though  he  may  occa- 
sionally be  seen  browsing  on  tender  shoots,  yet  he  could 
subsist  neither  in  the  jungle  nor  in  the  forest.  His  lips 
and  teeth,  however,  are  admirably  formed  for  cropping 
the  shortest  grass,  and  thus  he  luxuriates  where  many 
other  herbivorous  animals  would  starve,  provided  he 
be  supplied  with  water,  of  which  he  is  at  all  times  a 
liberal  drinker.  Delighting  in  the  river-plain  and  open 
glade,  the  savaimas  of  America,  the  steppes  of  Asia, 
And  the  plains  of  Europe,  must  be  regarded  as  his 
head-quarters  in  a  wild  state.  There  is  doubt  ex- 
pressed, however,  as  to  the  original  locality  of  the 
horse.  The  wild  herds  of  America  are  looked  upon  as 
the  descendants  of  Spanish  breeds  imported  by  the  first 
conquerors  of  that  continent;  those  of  the  T''kraine,  in 
Europe,  are  said  to  be  the  progeny  of  Russian  horses 
abandoned  after  the  siege  of  Azoph  in  1696;  and  even 
those  of  Tartary  are  regarded  as  coming  from  a  more 
southern  stock.  Naturalists,  therefore,  look  to  the 
countries  bordering  on  Egypt  as  in  all  likelihood  the 
primitive  place  of  residence  of  this  noble  animal;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Arabian  breed,  wheu  per- 
fectly pure,  presents  the  finest  specimen  of  a  horse  in 
symmetry,  docility,  and  courage.  Regarding  the  horse 
as  of  Asiatic  origin,  we  now  find  bim  associated  with 
man  in  almost  every  region  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Like  the  dog,  ox,  sheep,  and  a  few  others  of  the  orute 
creation,  he  seems  capable  of  accommodating  himself 
to  very  different  conditions;  and  assumes  a  shaggy  coat 
or  a  sleek  skin,  a  size  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  ele- 
pbant,  or  not  larger  than  that  of  an  English  mastiff, 
just  as  circumstances  of  climate  and  food  require. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  the  horse  loves  to  herd  with  his 
follows;  and  droves  of  fVora  four  to  five  hundred,  or 
even  double  that  number,  are  not  uufrcqucntly  seen,  if 
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the  range  be  wide  and  fertile.  The  inembera  of  theie 
vast  droves  are  inofiSensive  in  their  habits,  and  when 
not  startled  or  hunted,  are  rather  playful  and  frolic- 
some; now  scouring  the  plain  in  groups  for  mere  amuse- 
ment, now  suddenly  stopping,  pawing  the  soil,  then 
snorting,  and  off  straight  as  an  arrow,  or  wheeling  in 
circles,  making  the  ground  shake  with  their  wild  mer- 
riment. It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  animated 
picture  than  a  group  of  wild  horses  at  play.  Their 
fine  figures  are  thrown  into  a  thousand  attitudes;  and 
as  they  rear,  curvette,  dilate  the  nostril,  paw  in  quiver- 
ing nervousness  to  begin  the  race,  or  speed  away  with 
erect  mane  and  flowing  tail,  they  present  forms  of  life 
and  energy  which  the  painter  may  strive  in  vain  to 
imitate.  They  seldom  shift  their  stations,  unless  com- 
pelled by  failure  of  pasture  or  water;  and  thus  they 
acquire  a  boldness  and  confidence  in  their  haunts 
which  it  is  rather  unsafe  to  disturb.  They  never  attack 
other  animals,  however,  but  always  act  upon  the  defen- 
sive.  Having  pastured,  they  retire  either  to  the  con- 
fines of  tho  forest,  or  to  some  elevated  portion  of  the 
plain,  and  recline  on  the  sward,  or  hang  listlessly  on 
their  legs  for  hours  together.  One  or  more  of  their 
number  are  always  awake,  to  keep  watch  while  the  rest 
are  asleep,  and  to  warn  them  of  approaching  danger, 
which  is  done  by  snorting  loudly,  or  neighins.  Upon 
this  signal  the  whole  troop  start  to  their  feet,  and 
either  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  or  fly  off  with  the  swift- 
ness of  the  wind,  followed  by  the  sentinel  and  by  the 
older  stallions.  They  are  seldom  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise; but  if  attacked,  the  assailant  seldom  comes  off 
victorious,  for  the  whole  troop  unite  in  defence  of  their 
comrades,  and  either  tear  him  to  pieces  with  their 
teeth,  or  kick  him  to  death. ' 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  dispositions 
of  the  Asiatic  and  South  American  wild  horses.  Thole 
of  the  former  continent  can  never  be  properly  tamed, 
unless  trained  very  young,  but  fi-equently  break  out 
into  violent  fits  of  rage  in  after-life,  exhibiting  every 
mark  of  natural  wildness;  while  those  of  America  can 
be  brought  to  perfect  obedience,  and  even  rendered 
somewhat  docile,  within  a  few  weeks,  nay,  sometimea 
days.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  difference  in 
temper,  unless  we  suppose  that  it  is  caused  by  climate, 
or  rather  by  the  transmission  of  domesticated  pecu- 
liarities from  the  original  Spanish  stock. 

Sl'BJUOATION  AND  DOMBSTICATION. 

As  in  South  America  we  have  the  most  numerous 
herds,  and  the  most  extensive  plains  for  their  pasture, 
so  it  is  there  that  the  catching  and  subduing  of  the 
wild  horse  presents  one  of  the  most  daring  and  excitinc 
engagements.  If  an  additional  horse  is  wanted,  a  wild 
one  IS  either  hunted  down  with .  the  assistance  of  a 
trained  animal  and  the  lasso,  or  a  herd  are  driven  into 
a  corral  (a  space  enclosed  with  rough  posts),  and  one 
selected  from  the  number.  The  latter  mode  is  spiritedly 
described  by  Miers,  whose  account  we  transcribe,  pre- 
mising that  a  lasso  is  a  strong  plaited  thong,  about 
forty  feet  in  length,  rendered  supple  by  grease,  and 
having  a  noose  at  the  end  : — '  The  corral  was  quite  full 
of  horses,  most  of  which  were  young  ones  about  two  or 
three  years  old.  The  chief  guacho  (native  inhabitants 
of  the  plains  are  called  peons  or  guachos),  mounted  on 
a  strong  steady  animal,  rode  into  the  enclosure,  and 
threw  his  lasso  over  the  neck  of  a  young  horse,  and 
drs^^ged  him  to  the  gate.  For  some  time  he  was  very 
unwuling  t<^  leave  his  comrades,  but  the  moment  he 
was  out  of  the  corral,  his  first  idea  was  to  gallop  off; 
however,  a  timely  jerk  of  the  lasso  checked  him  in  the 
most  effectual  way.  The  peons  now  ran  after  him  on 
foot,  and  throw  a  lasso  over  his  fore-legs,  just  above  the 
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Mock,  Mid  twitoklng  it;  thay  pulled  hit  l«n  flrom 
underlim  w  luddenlV,  thftt  I  raallj  thought  th«  fall 
he  had  got  h«d  killed  him.  In  an  initant  a  guaoho 
wae  Mated  on  hii  head,  and  with  hia  long  knife  out  otf 
the  whole  of  the  mane,  while  another  cut  the  hair  from 
the  end  of  hie  tail.  This  they  told  me  wai  a  mark  that 
the  hone  had  once  been  mounted.  They  thou  put  a 
piece  of  hide  in  his  mouth,  to  serre  for  a  bit,  and  a 
■trong  hide  halter  on  his  head.  The  guacho  who  wai 
to  mount  arranged  hia  apura,  which  were  unuaually 
long  and  sharp;  and  while  two  men  held  the  horae  by 
the  ears,  he  put  on  the  aaddle,  which  he  girthed  ex- 
tremely tight.  He  then  caught  hold  of  the  animal'a 
ear,  and  in  an  instant  yaultod  into  the  aaddle,  upon 
which  the  men  who  held  the  halter  threw  tho  end  to 
the  rider,  and  from  that  moment  no  one  aeemed  to  take 
any  further  notice  of  him.  The  horae  inatantly  began 
to  jump  in  a  manner  which  made  it  very  difficult  for 
the  rider  to  keep  hia  aeat,  and  quite  different  from  the 
kick  or  plunge  of  our  Eugliah  ateed :   however,  the 

Suacho'a  apura  aoon  set  him  agoing,  and  off  he  gallopped, 
oing  everything  in  hia  power  to  throw  hia  rider. 

Another  horae  waa  immediately  brought  from  the 
corral,  and  ao  quick  waa  tho  operarion,  that  twelve 
guachoa  were  mounted  in  a  space  which  I  think  hardly 
exceeded  an  hour.  It  waa  wonderful  to  ace  the  different 
manner  in  which  different  horses  behaved.  Some  would 
actually  acream  while  the  guachoa  wore  girthing  the 
aaddle  upon  their  bocka;  'xime  would  instantly  lie  down 
and  roll  upon  it;  while  aome  would  stand  without  being 
held,  their  legs  stiff,  and  in  unnatural  positions,  their 
necka  half  bent  towards  their  taila,  and  looking  vicious 
and  obatinate ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  I 
would  not  have  mounted  one  of  thoae  for  anjy  rew.trd 
Uwt  could  be  offered  me,  for  they  were  invariably  the 
moat  difficult  to  aubdue. 

It  waa  now  curious  to  look  around  and  aee  the 
guachoa  on  the  horizon  in  different  directiona,  trying 
to  bring  their  horses  back  to  the  corral,  which  is  the 
moat  difficult  part  of  their  work;  for  the  poor  creatures 
had  been  ao  scared  there,  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
return  to  the  place.  It  was  amusing  to  aee  the  antics 
of  the  horses  ;  they  were  jumping  and  dancing  in 
rarioua  ways,  while  the  right  arm  of  the  guachoa  waa 
seen  flogging  them.  At  lost  thev  brought  the  horses 
back,  apparently  subdued  and  broken  in.  The  saddles 
and  bridles  were  taken  off,  and  the  animals  trotted 
towards  the  corral,  neighing  to  one  another.' 

To  hunt  down  the  horse  in  the  open  plain  requires 
still  greater  address,  and  ereaier  strength  of  arm. 
Aoooraing  to  Captain  Hall,  the  guacho  first  mounts  a 
steed  winch  has  been  accustomed  to  the  sport,  and 
gallopa  him  over  the  plain  in  the  direction  of  the  wild 
herd,  and  circling  round,  endeavours  to  get  close  to 
such  a  one  as  he  thinks  will  answer  his  purpose.  As 
soon  as  he  has  approached  sufficiently  near,  the  lasso  ia 
thrown  round  the  two  hind-legs,  and  as  the  guacho 
rides  a  little  on  one  side,  the  jerk  pulls  the  entangled 
horse's  feet  laterally,  so  as  to  throw  him  on  his  side, 
without  endangering  his  knees  or  hia  face.  Before  the 
horse  can  recover  the  shock,  the  hunter  dismounts,  and 
snatching  hia  poncho,  or  cloak,  from  his  shoulders,  wraps 
it  round  the  prostrate  animal's  head.  He  then  forvea 
into  hia  mouth  one  of  the  powerful  bridles  of  the  coun- 
try, atrips  a  aaddle  on  his  back,  and  bestriding  him, 
removes  the  ponchc,  upon  which  the  astonished  horse 
springs  on  his  legs,  and  endeavours,  by  a  thousand  vain 
eflforts,  to  disencumber  himself  of  his  new  master,  who 
sits  composedly  on  his  back,  and  by  a  discipline  which 
never  faila,  reduces  Ihe  animal  to  such  complete  obe- 
dience, that  he  ia  aoon  trained  to  lend  hia  whole  speed 
and  atrength  to  the  capture  of  hia  companions.  ^ 

The  subduing  of  wild  specimens  in  America,  the 
Ukraine,  Tartary,  and  other  regions,  must  be  regarded 
as  merely  supplementary  to  that  domestication  which 
the  horse  has  undertone  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
A  wild  adult  may  he  subjugated,  but  can  never  be 
thoroughly  trained;  even  the  foal  of  a  wild  mother, 
thopgh  taught  with  the  greatest  car«  from  the  day  of 
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its  birth,  is  fimnd  to  b«  Intelor  to  domestio  progeny  in 
point  of  steadiness  and  inteUlMuw.  Parentt,  it  would 
seem,  transmit  to  theix-  ofibpring  mental  susceptibility 
as  well  as  corporeal  symmetfv;  and  thus,  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  equine  qualities,  we  must  look  to  the 
domesticated  brceda  of  civil  iaed  nations.  At  what 
period  the  horse  was  first  subjected  to  the  purposes  of 
man  we  have  no  authentic  record.  Trimmed  and 
decorated  chargen  appear  on  Esyptian  monuments 
more  than  four  thousand  years  old;  and  on  sculptures 
equally,  if  not  more  andent,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  One  of  the  oldest  books  of  Scripture  con- 
tains the  most  powerful  description  of  the  war-horse; 
Joseph  gave  the  Esyptians  bread  in  exchange  for 
horses;  and  the  people  of  Israel  are  said  to  have  gone 
out  under  Joshua  against  hosts  armed  with  '  horses  and 
chariots  very  many.'  At  a  later  date,  Solomon  is  said 
to  have  obtained  '  horses  out  of  Egrpt,  and  out  of  all 
lands,'  and  to  have  had  '  four  tnonsand  stalls  for 
horses  and  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen.' 
Thus  we  find  that  in  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates,  Nile, 
and  Jordan,  the  horse  was  early  the  associate  of  man, 
beariiig  him  with  rapidity  from  place  to  place,  and 
aiding  in  the  carnage  and  tumult  of  battle.  He  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
useful  arts  of  agriculture  and  commerce ;  these  sup- 
posed drudgeries  being  imposed  on  the  more  patient 
ox,  asa,  and  camel.  Even  in  refined  Greece  and  Rome, 
he  waa  merely  yoked  to  the  war-chariot,  placed  under 
the  aaddle  of  the  aoldier,  or  trained  for  the  race-course. 
Aa  civiliaation  apread  westward  over  Europe,  the 
demands  upon  the  strength  and  endurance  of  the  horse 
were  multiplied,  and  in  time  he  was  called  upon  to 
lend  hia  shoulder  indiacrimiuately  to  the  carriage  and 
wagon,  to  the  mill,  plough,  and  oth^  implements  of 
husbandry.  It  ia  in  thia  servant-of-a^-work  capacity 
that  we  must  now  regard  him ;  and  certainly  a  more 
docile,  steadv,  and  willing  assistant  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  ponderous 
shoulder  and  Arm  step  necessary  for  the  wagon  would 
not  be  exactly  the  thing  for  the  mail-coach ;  nor  would 
the  slow  and  steady  draught,  so  valuable  in  the  plough, 
be  any  recommendation  to  the  hunter  or  roadster.  For 
these  varied  purpoaea  men  have  selected  different 
stocks,  which  either  exist  naturally,  or  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  long-continued  and  careful  system  of  breed- 
ing. In  a  state  of  nature,  the  horse  assumes  various 
qualities  in  point  of  symmetry,  size,  atrength,  and 
flectnesa,  according  to  the  conditions  of  soil,  food,  and 
climate  which  he  enjoys.  It  is  thus  that  we  have  the 
Arabian,  Tartar,  Ukraine,  Shetland,  and  other  atocka, 
each  differing  ao  widely  from  the  othera,  that  the 
merest  novice  could  not  possibly  confound  them. 
Besides  these  primitive  stocks,  a  thousand  breeds,  as 
they  are  called,  have  been  produced  by  domestication, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  it  would  require  volumes 
even  for  their  enumeration.  In  our  own  country,  for 
example,  we  have  such  breeds  aa  the  Flanders,  Nor- 
man, Cleveland,  Suffolk,  Galloway,  Clydesdale,  and 
Shetland ;  and  of  theae  numeroua  varietiea,  as  may  be 
required  for  the  turf,  the  road,  the  cart,  or  the  carriage. 
All  this  exhibits  the  wonderful  ductility  of  the  horse, 
and  proves  how  admirably  he  is  adapted  to  be  the 
companion  and  assistant  of  man,  as  the  latter  spreads 
himself  over  the  tenantable  regions  of  the  globe.  It  is 
to  the  character,  training,  and  management  of  the  horse 
thus  domesticated  that  we  devote  the  following  pages. 

DOMESTICATED  VABIETIE8. 

Horses  exist,  as  we  have  said,  in  numerous  varieties, 
distinguishable  by  size,  strenetb,  colour,  and  other 
qualincationa,  the  reault  moat  likely  of  peculiarities  of 
climate,  food,  and  artificial  treatment.  The  following 
is  a  brief  notice  of  the  leading  varietiea  or  breeds  now 
oommon  in  Britain : — 

TheAraUan. 

The  Arabian  horse  ia  considered  to  occupy  the  highest 
rank  among  the  numerous  cultivated  varieties,  and 
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•mbodlM  tlukt  qukliflMtion  In  Hi  pnieit  condition 
known  bjr  tho  term  tKoroygh-bnd,  The  pare  Anbiuit 
M«  wmewhat  (mailer  than  our  race>honei,  aeldom 
exoeeding  fourteen  handi  two  Inchei  in  height.  Their 
headi  are  Terjr  beautiful,  clean,  and  wide  Iwtween  the 
jawi ;  the  forehead  ii  broad  and  square ;  the  face  flat : 
the  munle  ihort  and  flne;  the  eyea  prominent  and 
brilliant ;  the  ean  amall  and  handsome ;  the  nofltrili 
larse  and  open ;  the  skin  of  the  head  thin,  throush 
which  may  be  distinctly  traced  the  whole  veins  of  the 
head.  The  body  may,  as  a  whole,  be  considered  too 
light,  and  the  breast  rather  narrow ;  but  behind  the 
arms,  the  chest  generally  swells  out  greatly,  leaving 
ample  room  for  the  lungs  to  play.  The  shoulder  is 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  breed ;  the  scapulss,  or 
shoulder-blades,  incline  backwards,  nearly  in  an  anale 
of  45  degrees  :  the  withers  are  high  and  arched ;  tne 
neck  beautifmly  curved,  and  the  mane  and  tail  long, 
thin,  and  flowing ;  the  legs  are  fine,  thin,  and  wiry, 
with  the  pasterns  placed  somewhat  oblique,  which  has 
led  some  to  suppose  that  the  strength  was  thereby 
lessened,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  the  bone  is  of 
uncommon  density,  and  the  prominent  muscles  of  the 
fore-arm  and  thigh  prove  that  the  Arabian  is  fully 
equal  to  all  that  ha*  been  said  of  his  phyeical  powers. 


English  Hnnter—Arablan— Shetland  Pony. 

The  Arabs  of  the  Desert  have  made  the  breeding 
of  horses  their  sole  occupation  for  ages  bygone ;  and 
from  their  strict  attention  to  certain  rules,  they  mav 
be  justly  reguded  as  the  first  breeders  in  the  world. 
They  take  mfinite  trouble  in  grooming  their  steeds, 
and  are  extremely  regular  in  their  hours  of  feeding 
them  morning  and  evening.  They  get  but  little  drink, 
and  that  is  supplied  to  them  two  or  three  times  a  day; 
they  conceive  that  much  water  not  only  destroys  their 
shape,  but  also  afiects  their  breathing.  In  spring,  they 
are  pastured  on  drv  aromatic  herbage;  'and  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  they  are  fed  on  barley,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  straw ;  and  they  are  the  hardiest  horses  in 
the  world.  The  Arab  trains  his  horse  by  kindness,  and 
never  on  any  occasion  strikes  it;  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  animal  shows  a  degree  of  afiection  and  tracta- 
bility  in  which  most  British  horses  are  quite  deficient. 
The  pure  Arab  horse  is  employed  only  for  riding,  and 
possesses  great  flcetness. 

The  foUowing  interesting  account  of  the  hardihood 
of  the  Arabian  is  given  by  M.  Chateaubriand,  in 
his  travels  in  Greece: — 'They  are  never  put  under 
shelter,  but  left  exposed  to  the  most  intense  heat  of 
the  sun,  tied  by  all  four  legs  to  stakes  driven  in  the 
ground,  so  that  they  cannot  stir.  The  saddle  is  now 
taken  from  their  backs.  They  freouently  drink  but 
once,  and  have  only  one  feed  of  barley  in  twenty-four 
hours.  This  rigid  treatment,  so  far  firom  wearing  them 
out,  {^ves  them  sobriety  and  speed.  I  have  often 
admired  an  Arabian  steed  thus  tied  down  to  the  burn- 
ing sands,  his  hair  loosely  flowing,  his  head  bowed 
between  his  legs,  to  find  a  little  shade,  and  stealing 
with  his  wild  eye  an  oblique  glance  of  his  master. 
Beleaae  his  le«  from  the  shMues,  ^spring  upon  his 
Iwck,  and  he  wul  "paw  in  the  vslley,  he  will  lejoioa 


In  bis  strength,  he  will  swallow  th«  greaad  in  tlM 
fierceness  of  his  rage ;"  and  you  reoognlse  the  original 
picture  as  drawn  by  Job.' 

The  Arabs  are  exceedingly  particular  legarding  th« 
pedigree  of  their  horses ;  and  they  have  amongst  them 
a  breed  which  they  declare  has  desoonded  firom  ft 
horse  of  King  Bolomon.  It  must  not,  however,  bt 
supposed  that  all  the  horses  of  that  oountnr  are  of  th« 
finer  kinds ;  for  the  Arabs  have  three  distinct  breeds  t 
the  two  inferior  kinds,  thev  allege,  were  introduced 
from  India  and  Greece.  The  superior  kinds  they  call 
nobles:  and  they  are  never  sold  without  a  peugiee^ 
which  is  nost  scrupulously  attended  to.  ^ 

The  British  Raeer. 

The  British  race-horse  is  a  cultivated  breed,  origin 
nally  sprung  from  the  Arabian,  and  to  which  is  traced 
the  quality  of  being  Aorough-bred.  The  skins  of  race- 
horses are  delicate,  with  short  Lair,  usually  tending  to 
the  bright  brown  or  bay  generally  characteristic  of^he 
horses  of  the  East,  and  sometimes  to  the  gray,  pre- 
valent likewise  amongst  the  Arabs  and  Barbs.  They 
are  frequently  chestnut,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  mixture  of  the  dun  or  tan  colour  of  some  of  the 
races  of  Northern  Europe  with  the  finer  brown  or  bar; 
and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  they  are  of  the 
bright  black  common  to  the  great  horses  of  the  pliUnt 
of  Germany.  They  are  of  medium  heicht,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding fifteen  hands.  Their  form  is  that  which  an 
almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  property  of  speed  hat 
tended  to  produce.  They  have  the  broad  forehead,  the 
brilliant  eves,  the  delicate  muzzle,  the  expanded  noe- 
trils,  and  the  wide  throat,  characteristic  of  their  Eastern 
progenitors.  Their  light  body  is  comparatively  lone, 
and  suited  to  the  extended  stride.  Their  chest  Is 
deep,  so  as  to  give  due  space  to  the  lungs,  but  compa- 
ratively narrow,  preventing  the  fore  extremities  fh>m 
being  overloaded,  and  the  limbs  from  being  thrown  too 
far  asunder  in  the  gallop.  Their  shoulder  is  oblique, 
to  give  freedom  of  motion  to  the  humerus;  and  their 
haunch  is  Ions;  and  deep,  beyond  that  of  any  other 
known  race  of  horses,  indicating  the  length  of  those 
bones  of  the  hinder  extremities  on  which  the  power  of 
progression  essentially  depends.  Their  limbs  are  long 
and  muscular  to  the  knee  and  hock,  and  below  tendt 
nous  and  delicate;  and  thoir  pasterns  being  long  and 
oblique,  give  elasticity  to  the  limbs. 

The  pedigree  of  nce-horses  is  always  a  matter  of 
consequence  to  the  breeder  and  purdiaser  of  these 
animals,  and  is  preserved  with  the  same  degree  of  care 
as  the  oencaloay  of  many  a  noble  family.  By  jockevs 
and  othert),  therefore,  a  list  or  stud-book  is  kept  of  the 
sires  and  dams  of  their  horses,  which  can  be  exhibited 
If  require(!.  The  pedigree  of  many  fine  racers  of  the 
present  daj'  is  traced  through  stud-books  to  the  Darley 
Arabian,  a  'lorse  purchased  by  a  Mr  Darley  at  Aleppo, 
from  which  it  was  imported  to  )!ngland.  One  of  its 
immediate  descendants  was  the  celebrated  Flying 
Childers,  bred  by  Mr  Childera  of  Carr-House.  This 
beautiful  racer  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  fleetest  run- 
ner ever  known  in  England,  or  ^rhaps  in  the  world. 
On  one  occasion  he  ran  (carrymg  nine  Stones  two 
pounds)  round  the  course  at  Newmarket — ^which  mea- 
sures 3  miles,  6  furlongs,  and  93  yards — in  six  minutes 
and  forty  seconds. 

Horse-racing — which,  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges,  is  unnecessary,  as  far  as  keeping  up  serviceable 
bre^s  of  horses  is  concerned — is  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  turf,  from  its  being  performed  on  stretches  of  turf- 
ground  at  Newmarket,  Epsom,  and  various  other  placet. 
Among  an  idle,  and  in  many  instances  a  profligate 
class  of  persons,  this  sport,  as  it  is  termed,  ^Sords 
scope  for  a  most  extensive  system  of  fraud,  betting, 
gambling,  and  general  dissoluteness  of  behaviour ;  in  a 
woril,  this  cruel  pastime  may  be  described  as  a  great 
canker  lying  at  the  root  of  society  in  England ;  and, 
countenancM  by  the  high  in  rank,  is  at  the  present 
moment  not  the  least  efiective  of  the  many  dn^  <m 
social  adTamcem«nt. 
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CHAMBERS'S  INFORMATION  FOR  THE  PEOFLE. 


Uuat«r»-8«tdto-  ItonM. 

The  hunter  ia  k  cumblnation  of  tho  thorough-bred 
race-bone  and  balf-brod  horaca  of  ^rcatir  strength  and 
boiie ;  buv  changes  arc  continually  taking  iilacv  in  iti 
character,  Tbe  older  voce  of  hunters  has  beon  givinc 
place  to  one  of  lighter  forui  and  higher  breeding,  and 
even  the  thorough-bred  horse  is  now  employed  by  nu- 
merous sportsmen.  In  his  improved  state,  the  hunter 
may  nuiK  as  a  saddle-horse  uf  the  first  class,  combining 
•treuoth  with  floetness.  The  prime  quolities  of  a  hunter 
may  be  brietly  suunncd  up— head  small,  neck  thin,  crest 
^rm  and  arched,  a  light  mouth,  broad  cheat,  body  short 
and  compact,  the  hocks  well  bent,  power  behind  to  push 
him  over  difficulties,  and  brond  well -made  feet  turned 
outward.  Ho  is  prepared  for  his  duties  by  physio,  air, 
and  exercise.  Tu  tlo  him  justice,  the  hunter  should 
not  work  above  three  days  a  week ;  and  after  a  hard 
day's  run,  he  ought  certainly  to  havo  two  or  three  days 
of  rest.  We  cordially  coincide  in  the  following  remarks 
of  Mr  Youatt  on  the  cruelty  of  abusing  tliis  noble 
animal: — '  It  is  very  conceivable,  and  does  sometimes 
happen,  that,  entering  as  fully  as  his  inustor  into  the 
sports  of  the  day,  the  horse  disdains  to  yield  tu  fatigue, 
and  voluntarily  presses  on  until  nature  is  exhausted, 
and  he  fulls  and  dies;  but  much  oftener  tho  poor  ani- 
mal has  intelligibly  enough  hinted  his  ilistrcso :  un- 
willing to  give  in,  yet  painfully  and  fulteringly  holding 
on.  The  niercilcss  rider,  rather  than  give  up  one  hour's 
enjoyment,  tortures  him  with  whip  and  spur  until  ho 
drops  and  expires.  Although  the  hunter  may  bo  uu- 
willing  to  relinquish  tho  chase,  ho  who  "  is  merciful  to 
hie  beast"  will  soon  recognise  the  symptoms  of  exces- 
sive and  dangerous  distress.  To  the  drooping  pace,  and 
staggering  gait,  and  heaving  flunk,  and  ucivvy  bearing 
on  nand,  will  be  added  a  very  peculiar  noise.  The  in- 
experienced person  will  fancy  it  to  be^the  beating  of 
the  heart;  but  that  has  almost  ceased  to  beat,  and  the 
lungs  are  becoming  gorged  with  blood.  It  is  the  con- 
vulsive motion  uf  the  muscles  uf  tho  belly,  called  into 
violent  action  to  assist  in  the  laborious  otiice  of  breath- 
ing. The  man  who  proceeds  a  singlo  mile  after  this, 
ought  to  Bufl'cr  tho  punishment  he  is  inflicting.'  The 
charger  or  cavolry-horso  partakes  of  the  qualities  of 
the  hunter — great  strength  and  spirit,  withuut  which 
he  would  be  unable  to  endure  the  toil  uf  warfare  in  a 
rough  country. 

The  proper  kind  of  saddle-hurse  is  only  a  variety  of 
the  hunter,  possessing  less  or  more  blood,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  required  of  him,  and  the  taste 
of  the  breeder.  Uf  the  great  varieties  of  saddle-horses, 
there  may  be  said  to  be  a  chain  uf  connection,  as  respects 
snirit  and  form,  from  tbe  racer  to  the  cart-horao;  and 
therefore  the  station  which  any  individual  orcujties  is 
almost  undefinable.  The  saddle-horses  of  England  are 
celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  action ;  and  nowhere 
are  seen  so  many  uf  elegant  forms  as  in  London.  Lat- 
terly, the  breeds  have  been  tending  to  greater  lightness, 
the  state  of  tho  roads  nut  now  nn^uiring  the  strength 
of  limb  which  was  at  one  time  necessary. 

CoBch-IIorses— Ilackneys. 

The  better  kind  of  coach-horses  owe  their  origin  to 
the  Cleveland  bay,  and  are  principally  bred  in  York- 
ithirc,  Durham,  and  the  southern  districts  of  Northum- 
berland, and  some  few  have  been  produced  in  Lincoln- 
shire. The  coach-horse  is  produced  by  a  cross  of  the 
Cleveland  mare  with  a  three-fuurth  or  thorough-bred 
hone,  which  ia  possesoed  uf  sufficient  substance  and 
height.  The  produce  of  these  is  the  cuach-hurse  of  the 
higuest  repute,  and  most  likely  to  possess  good  action. 
His  points  are  advantageously  placed,  with  a  deep  and 
weU-])roportioned  body,  strong  and  clean  bone  under 
the  knee,  and  his  feet  open,  sound,  and  tough.  He 
pouessee  a  fine  knee  action,  lift«  his  feet  high,  which 
gives  an  elegance  to  his  paces  and  action:  he  carries 
hi*  head  well,  and  has  a  fine  elevated  crest.  The  fuU- 
•ized  coach-horse  is,  in  fact,  only  an  overgrown  hunter, 
too  large  fur  that  utiurt.  The  carriage-horse,  reduced 
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to  drawing  stage-coaehei,  \»  gtneralW  used  in  a  very 
disgraceAtl  manner.  Urg'.d  with  a  heavy  draught  to 
the  height  of  his  speed,  almost  Incewantly  wi-ought, 
whipped  unmercifully,  and  poorly  groomed,  his  fate  it 
often  melancholy  in  the  extrunie.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
collected, that  in  proportion  as  the  load  or  draught  is 
increased,  so  It  tho  animal's  power  uf  speed  lessened; 
and  therefore  to  nmke  him  both  draw  a  heavv  weight 
and  run  also,  is  to  put  him  beyond  his  natural  powers, 
and  his  nmscular  energy  suffen  accordingly.  We  shall 
afterwards  advert  to  tho  |irinciplet  which  ought  to 
regulate  buth  dniught  and  speed. 

Tho  term  Hackney,  in  common  use,  is  employed  to 
denote  a  kind  of  horse  fitted  for  general  services,  and 
is  therefore  undentood  to  exclude  the  hones  of  the 
highest  breedings  at  tho  thorough  -  bred  horse  and 
hunter;  and  there  is  further  associated  with  tho  idea 
of  a  hackney,  an  animal  of  moderate  size,  not  exceed- 
ing fifteen  hands,  and  possessing  action,  strength,  and 
tem|>er.  Uur  present  breed  of  hackneys  have  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  racing  blood  in  them,  varying  from 
a  half  to  seven-eighths.  The  latter  are  tun  highly  bred 
fur  the  general  purpose  of  a  roadster,  as  their  legs  and 
feet  are  rather  tender;  and  their  long  paces  and  straight- 
kneed  action  are  ill  adapted  fur  tlie  road,  being  more 
fitted  for  cantering  and  running  thun  the  trot,  which  is 
the  distinguifhing  characteristic  of  a  good  hafknoy.  In- 
deed they  should  never  be  permitted  to  go  at  any  other 
pace  than  a  trot,  which  is  undoubtedly  much  better 
adapted  for  the  road  than  for  cantering. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  in  a  hackney  than  sound 
strong  fore-legs,  and  also  well-formed  hind  ones ;  his 
feet  must  be  quite  sound,  and  free  from  corns,  to  which 
hard-ridden  horses  are  very  liable;  anil  he  ought  onlv 
to  lift  his  fore-legs  moderately  high.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion that  he  cannot  lift  them  too  high,  and  conceive, 
while  he  is  possessed  uf  this  quality,  he  never  will  come 
down.  There  is  a  medium,  however,  in  this,  as  a  horse 
that  raises  hit  fore-legs  too  high  in  trotting  is  always 
disagreeable  in  his  action,  which  greatly  shakes  and 
fatigues  the  rider ;  besides,  he  batters  his  hoofs  to 
pieces  in  a  few  years.  The  principal  thing  to  be  at- 
tended to  is  the  manner  in  which  the  hackney  puts  his 
feet  to  the  ground;  for  if  his  toes  first  touch  the  road, 
he  is  sure  to  be  a  stumbler.  The  foot  should  come  fiut 
down  on  the  whole  sole  nt  once,  otherwise  tho  horse 
is  nut  to  bo  depended  upon  in  his  trotting.  A  hivckney 
should  be  particularly  even-tempered,  and  not  i;ivou 
to  starting.  The  thorough-bred  hackney  ought  to  pos- 
sess two  qualities,  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the 
rider — he  should  never  shy  at  anything  on  the  road, 
and  his  motion  at  a  trot  should  be  much  more  smooth 
than  that  of  a  half-bred  horse. 

Tbo  Cart  or  Drau^t-IIorse. 

The  cart-horses  of  lircat  liritaiu  are  extremely  vari- 
able in  point  of  size  us  well  as  in  8hai>e,  differing  in 
almost  every  county.  (.)ne  principal  character,  how- 
over,  is  weight,  to  give  more  physical  force  in  tho 
draught.  They  shoulil  not  be  above  sixteen  bauds  high, 
with  a  light  well-shaped  head  and  neck,  short  pointed 
ears,  with  brisk  sparkling  eyes:  their  chests  should  be 
full  and  deep,  with  large  and  strong  shoulders,  but 
rather  low  in  front  than  otherwise.  The  back  should 
be  straight,  and  rather  long,  but  not  too  nmch  so,  as 
this  always  impairs  his  general  strength ;  tho  animal 
should  stand  wide  on  all  liis  four  legs,  and  considerably 
wider  behind  than  before;  he  ought  to  have  great  plia- 
bility in  tho  knee-jouits,  and  be  able  to  bend  them 
well,  which  assist  iu  producing  a  brisk  and  active  step 
in  walking,  a  quality  of  much  consequence  in  a  cart  or 
woj^on-horse.  The  height  to  be  desired  in  a  draught- 
horse,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
he  is  to  be  employed. 

Ill  the  midlancl  counties  of  England — Warwickshire, 
Derbyshire,  Leicesterahire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Netting- 
hamthiro — there  is  a  very  large  bix>cd,  called  the  great 
cart-horse.  It  was  bred  in  the  lowland  rich  alluvial 
pastures  of  tho  plains  of  these  counties,  from  the  Flemish 
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Mtd  Dutch  horwi,  with  the  larger  EnglUh  breed.  Mr 
Dkkewell  introduced  horiee,  and  alio  niarei,  from  the 
Netherlanda,  and  thus  produced  thoie  fine  animnla  with 
Delgio  blood  both  on  the  aide  of  the  lire  and  dnni.  The 
very  larxo  hnrws  of  wventeen  handi  and  upwards  are 
only  useful  for  the  purpose!  of  brewer*'  drays,  wosons, 
and  the  stop-carts  of  London.  It  is,  however,  doubted 
if  they  answer  the  better  for  their  gigantic  size ;  and 
all  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  consider  that  thev 
are  inferior  in  point  of  strength,  on  account  of  their 
bulk;  for  by  the  feeding  which  is  rcnuired  to  increase 
their  dimoniions,  little  of  muscular  hbre  is  produced, 
the  growth  being  principally  in  the  coiluiar  tissue  and 
fat;  and  the  additional  quantity  of  food  required  to 
keep  up  their  system  must  more  than  counterbalance 
any  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  their  size. 

Latterly,  considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  im- 
prove tbe  qualities  of  ordinary  cart-horses,  among  which 
we  include  those  required  in  agriculture.  A  breed 
called  the  Clydesdale  is  highly  valued  for  eitlicr  cart 


Clydesdale  Horse— SuiTolk  Punch. 

or  plough.  Animals  of  the  Clydesdale  breed  reach  to 
a  large  size,  and  are  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with 
sixteen  and  a  half  hands  high.  These  animals  are 
strong  and  hardy,  but  their  heads  are  somewhat  coarse, 
and  they  are  rather  flat  on  the  sides  and  hinder  quar- 
ters. The  usual  colour  of  these  horses  is  gray  or  brown. 
This  breed  is  supposed  to  have  originated  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  between  the  common 
Scotch  mare  and  the  Flanders  horse.  -As  a  breed,  the 
Clydesdale  is  rapidly  rising  in  estimation,  and  is  now 
undergoing  considerable  modifications  and  improve- 
ments chiefly  for  farm  purposes. 

Ponies. 

A  horse  beneath  thirteen  hands  is  called  a  pony,  but 
this  definition  is  not  very  strictly  attended  to,  and  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  galloway.  The  old 
Scottish  galloways,  which  took  their  name  from  the 
district  oi  Galloway,  in  the  south-western  extremity  of 
the  country,  are  now  nearly  extinct.  They  were  stout, 
compact  animals,  sure-footed,  and  of  great  endurance, 
and  on  these  accounts  invaluable  in  travelling  over 
rugged  and  mountainous  districts.  The  beauty  and 
speed  of  the  galloway  were  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  breed  having  been  the  produce  of  the  Spanish 
jennets  that  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish 
armada;  and  these,  crossed  with  our  Scottish  horses, 
gave  rise  to  this  esteemed  breed.  But  we  apprehend 
they  were  famous  at  a  date  long  prior  to  that  event,  as 
this  district  is  known  to  have  supplied  Edward  L  with 
grent  numbers  of  horses.  This  breed  seldom  exceeded 
fourteen  hands  in  height :  their  colour  was  generally 
bright  bay  or  brown,  with  black  legs,  small  head  and 
neck,  and  their  legs  peculiarly  deep  and  clean.  A 
compact  stout-built  pony,  of  from  thirteen  to  fourteen 
hands  high,  and  possessing  some  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  galloway,  is  called  a  cob,  which  is  valuable  as  a 
■teady  pacer,  at  au  easy  rate. 

The  small  ponies  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and 
Shetland  (usually  called  iheltk$)  may  almost  be  termed 


wild  animals;  for  they  go  at  large  in  herds  on  th«  hllb 
antl  wastes,  and  are  not  shod  till  caught  and  put  into 
training.  Thev  are  docile  and  tractable,  and  being 
very  sure-footed,  are  the  best  adapted  for  boys'  riding. 
The  Welsh  ponv  is  more  hundsomel  v  fonneil  than  that 
of  Shetlanil;  has  a  small  head,  high  withers,  deep 
round  bud^-  and  excellont  feet.  Ijie  Exmoor  and 
Dartmoor  ponies  are  also  a  hardy  sure-footed  race,  well 
adapted  for  riding  in  wild  districts.  The  ponies  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  which  art  of  a  dingy  cream 
colour,  and  of  which  there  are  now  occasional  importa- 
tions to  Britain,  are  considerablv  larger  than  the  Shet- 
land or  Welsh  breeds,  but  also  hardy  and  very  doolie. 

REAniNO  OF  HORSES. 

The  breeding  and  rearing  of  horses  are  carried  on 
professionally  in  England,  chiefly  in  Yorkshire;  but 
many  private  gentlemen  and  farmers  also  address 
themselves  to  it  as  a  means  of  pecuniary  profit  and  the 
improvement  of  their  animal  stock.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend hero  to  offer  any  specific  directions  on  this  branch 
of  our  Hubjcf-t,  it  being  one  in  which  the  public  at  large 
are  not  particularly  interested;  and  a  few  obserrationi 
seem  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  circumstance  which  the  breeder  of  horses  re- 
quires to  keep  most  in  mind  is,  that  the  qualities,  good 
or  bad,  of  the  animal  are  hereditary.  Finely-made 
horses  produce  finely-made  descendants,  and  vice  vertA; 
heavy  cart-horses  never  produce  animals  possessing 
the  qualities  of  racers.  Thus  the  bone,  blood,  and 
general  make  are  directly  transmissible;  and,  in  the 
case  of  crossing,  the  produce  is  found  to  possess  a  pro- 
portional share  of  both  sire  and  dam.  Cross-breeding 
between  extremely  diflTerent  horses  is  not  found  advan- 
tageous: it  is  a  generally  recognised  principle  that  the 
nearer  the  resemblance  between  the  parents,  so  will 
the  produce  be  more  satisfactory.  Mr  Smith,  in  his 
'  Observationstn  Breeding  for  the  Turf,'  remarks,  that 
'  the  stock  of  some  mares  will  frequently  partake  most 
of  the  dam,  and  that  of  others  most  of  the  sire;  and 
sometimes  one  foal  will  partake  most  of  tbe  mare,  and 
the  next  perhaps  most  of  the  horse,  &c.  It  also  occa- 
sionally happens  that  the  produce  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  its  grandsire,  erandam,  or  other  distant 
kindred ;  and  although  this  does  not  perhaps  often 
occur,  so  as  to  be  very  perceptible,  yet  as  their  quali- 
ties must,  in  a  lesser  or  greater  degree,  descend  to  their 
progeny,  it  has  always  had  its  due  weight;  hence  the 
value  and  partiality  to  blood,  or  ancestral  excellences, 
transmitted  through  many  generations.'  He  further 
observes,  however,  '  that  ho  is  disposed  to  attribute 
more  in  general  to  the  dam  than  to  the  sire,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  good  mare  put  to 
the  worst  thorough-bred  horse  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  produce  a  runner,  than  a  bad  mare  put  to  the 
most  fashionable  stallion  in  England;  and  therefore  a 
person  possessing  good  mares  may  bring  any  stallion 
into  repute.'  The  grand  aim  of  the  breeder  must  be 
the  propagating  of  excellences,  and  avoiding  defects; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  accomplished,  as  respects  impor- 
tant alterations,  all  at  once;  improvements  in  this,  as 
in  everything  else,  being  the  work  of  time  and  a  judi- 
cious experience.  Breeding  in-and-m,  as  it  is  called, 
or  between  close  relationships,  is  decidedly  pernicious, 
and  should  by  all  means  be  avoided. 

The  season  for  mares  is  about  February  and  March, 
but  in  some  coses  it  co-itinues  later;  and  the  tenn  of 
gestation  is  generally  over  eleven  months.  The  foal 
remains  with  the  mother  till  weaned,  which  takes  place 
earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  quantity  of  milk,  the 
strength  of  the  animals,  and  the  season  of  the  year. 
On  removal,  it  requires  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  iuid 
provided  with  soft  nourishing  diet.  .  Few  things  contri- 
bute more  to  the  health  and  perfection  of  young  hoiaes 
than  a  Rweet,  sound,  and  hard-bottomed  pasture  range. 
The  operation  of  cutting  is  seldom  performed  on 
thorough-bred  colts,  but  with  all  others  it  is  common. 
It  is  an  operation  which  ought  by  all  means  to  be  left 
to  the  veterinary  surgeon  or  skilAil  farrier.    The  best 
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AtlboriliM  iMomaMd  it  to  teka  dIbm  with  toubk 
otrt-bonM  when  four  or  Are  nionthi  olit,  but  if  for 
mn\%gt  or  light  work,  it  ni»y  very  nroporly  b«  pott- 
poiioti  till  th*  Kiiinikl  ii  twoUe  nionthi  old.  Tho  um 
of  the  oncntion  ii  to  rvnder  the  horw  moro  tubniiulTO 
thiin  if  lett  in  an  entire  itate,  and  to  devote  kliu  alto- 
gether to  the  work  he  is  required  to  perform,  The 
itdvantagei,  whatever  they  are,  are  in  eome  nieaaure 
leiiened  by  the  lowering  of  iiiirit.  The  practice, 
however,  ii  univeniilly  recogniied  in  nritaiii,  aa  one 
inditpeniable  where  nunibert  of  hortei  are  congregated, 
and  required  to  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

Brtwcing,  or  reducing  the  young  animal  to  obedience, 
is  a  moit  important  point  in  the  education  of  the  hone. 
If  previouilv  accustomed  to  handling,  the  difficulty  of 
breaking  will  be  much  leieened.  Racing  colti  are  now 
begun  to  bo  broken  at  on«  year  old,  and  saddle  colti  at 
two  yearn,  and  are  finally  and  fullv  broken  and  trained, 
lome  at  three,  and  few  later  than  four  years  old. 
Breaking  hones  is  a  reuular  businesi,  and  is  best  left 
to  the  person  who  is  well  accustomed  to  it,  provided  ho 
follow  a  Judicious  course  of  treatment.  As  in  the 
training  of  children,  pntleness,  yet  firmness,  ought  to 
be  a  prevailing  principle  of  management.  The  chief 
apparatus  of  breaking  is  a  powerful  bridle  or  head- 
tackle,  with  boots  or  pads  strapped  on  the  legs,  to  pre- 
Toiit  them  knocking  against  each  other.  The  young 
horse  is  to  a  certain  extent  trained  before  his  back  Is 
mounted;  all  the  preliminary  part  of  the  process  of 
•ubduing  being  accomplished  while  be  is  led  by  the 
bittnd  tackle.  His  back  is  not  to  be  mounted  till  he 
Is  evidently  able  to  endure  the  load  without  injuiv  to 
his  figure;  too  carl^  mounting  is  apt  to  make  him 
hollow-backed  for  life.  In  nutting  on  a  saddle  for 
the  first  time,  great  caution  should  be  taken ;  let  the 
girths  be  drawn  loosely,  the  crupper  smooth,  and  keep 
the  stirrups  from  dangling.  In  short,  the  animal  re- 
quires on  this  trying  occasion  to  be  treated  with  as 
much  kindness  as  it  is  possible  to  emplov. 

Having,  by  the  various  means  which  are  adopted, 
brought  the  animal  into  subjection,  and  in  eflTect  taught 
him  that  he  must  in  future  act  the  part  of  a  dutiful 
servant  to  an  indulgent  but  firm  master,  tlie  next  step 
is  to  teach  him  his  paces.  These  are  parrh  ariificial. 
Commence  with  slow  and  regular  walkings  'Viieuever  he 
is  inclined  to  bolt,  bringing  him  back  t  ije  steady  pace 
you  desire.  After  he  has  been  acoiistomet^  to  slow 
paces  on  a  methodic  plan,  go  on  to  the  slow  trot,  then 
the  quick  trot,  and  lastly  the  cauttr  und  gallop.  Dy  no 
means  alloiv  him  to  mix  these  pacus — that  is,  hulf-canter 
and  half-trot — which  would  be  an  ungainly  hobble;  but 
let  him  know  that  ho  must,  for  the  time  being,  keep  to 
one  kind  of  pace.  The  skill  of  tho  breaker  consists  in 
enforcing  these  lessons,  and  teaching  the  animai  to 
change  readily  and  neatly  from  one  pace  to  another  by 
little  more  intimation  than  a  twitch  of  the  rein.  Law- 
rence recommends  that  *  a  graceful  canter  should  be 
encouraged,  commencing  with  the  proper  or  off-leg 
foremost,  and  the  nag  accustomed  to  be  pulled  up 
from  the  canter  to  the  trot  without  unseemly  and  un- 
pleasant blundering.  The  lessons  shouM  not  be  too 
long  or  fatiguing,  but  the  young  animul  kept  in  as 
cheerful  and  easy  a  state  aa  possible.'  The  first  shoe- 
ing ought  to  be  performed  with  great  care,  so  as  to 
alarm  the  animal  as  little  aa  possible. 

L^  connection  with  the  breeding  of  hones  we  may 
(ay  a  <ew  words  respecting  muks,  or  tho  hybrid  offspilng 
of  ih-i  ^urse  and  ass.  The  mule  proper  is  the  produce 
of  a  I'  tie  ass  and  mare ;  when  the  parents  are  the 
horse  ami  «i''o  ass,  tho  proi'  ace  is  called  a  hinny.  The 
mule  is  th  xperior  .uiimal,  pttrtaking  to  a  larger  de- 
giv?  in  tl--^  <jurtli»'.  of  the  Ii'-  «;  it  is  more  robust, 
plun>p  'Mid  hi.  '■ ,  acJ  better,  adapted  for  all  the  ordi- 
nal'; \  urp'ui««i  f  riding  and  'draught.  The  hinny  is 
mojT  tl.inly  ^i .  ^\  has  a  long< .-  head,  and  is  altogether 
mort  :  .ite  the  uss  than  the  horse.  Mules  of  both  kinds 
live  to  a  very  old  age,  and  when  properly  trained,  they 
are  tractable,  and  very  serviceable  auiiuals.  There  are 
comparatively  few  mules  in  Britaiu:  but  in  Spaiu,  and 
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■one  othar  eouBtriaa  of  wathen  Gurofc,  alw  in  SpMish 
America,  they  are  numerous,  and  an  uiad  In  CMrriaMt 
of  people  of^the  highest  rank.  According  to  a  wAl- 
known  prinoiple  in  natural  economy,  by  which  inter- 
mixtur*  «('  kindred  species  ia  not  allowed  to  go  beyond 
a  alnglo  Htup,  and  only  for  one  generation,  mulea  do  not 
breed;  irid  the  stock  roqulroa  to  be  kept  up  by  a  recur- 
rence to  ihe  common  parentage. 

The  Taetb— Af*. 

The  hone  attains  maturity  at  five  yian  old,  and  he 
is  in  his  priiiiu  till  eisht  or  nine.  If  no  Uiiral>  pinv  be 
used,  his  A^i-  may  be  judged  of  tiftm  his  teeth,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  mark  (/  mouth.  At  I'.ve  years  old,  when  the 
teeth  have  been  fully  dovelopoO,  the  horse  possesses  six 
teeth  in  the  front  of  each  jaw,  calUJ  the  inoison  or 
nipp*r$i  it  is  with  these  teeth  tbat  be  bites.  At  a 
short  distance  from  each  end  of  the  row  of  inoison,  and 
ill  each  jaw,  there  is  a  solitary  canine  tooth ;  these 
canine  teeth  are  technically  named  tushet.  At  a 
greater  tlistaiice  inward  in  each  jaw,  and  on  each  side, 
there  are  six  grinders — the  whole  apparatus  being  do- 
signed  to  bite  or  crop  the  herbagv,  to  tear,  and  to  chew. 
At  five  and  a  half  years  old,  the  nippers  are  marked  ) 
a  natural  cavity  formed  in  the  substance  b«tw<  tl. 
outer  and  inner  walls,  and  it  is  the  nresence  o/  ■■•->  nee 
of  these  darkish  marks  that  certifies  tho  .ige  '  th^ 
animal.  When  the  hone  roaches  six  yo.,iii,  the  Utoti. 
in  tho  two  iVont  nippen  in  the  ne  her  Ju>  :•>  filled  up, 
and  the  tushes  are  blunted.  At  sev< '  '  •.,  th*  two 
nippen  next  the  middle  one«  art:  alsi  uliod  up ;  at 
eight,  the  two  outer  ones  ur'  filled  up  also,  and  tb" 
tushes  are  round  and  shortened.  The  lower  nippri 
teeth  are  now  all  smooth-  the  mnrks  are  gone;  but  in 
the  teeth  of  tho  upper  jaw  marks  remain  a  year  or  two 
longer.  At  eight  veaia,  thn  disgraceful  practice  r>f 
bUhoping — a  term  given  from  the  name  of  the  inventor 
-  is  often  resorted  to,  for  the  purpo^'1  of  imitating  the 
i>1)literated  marks.  An  engraving  Uul  is  employed  to 
cut  the  surface,  and  a  hot  iron  is  then  applied  to  give  a 
permanent  dark  stain.  This  infamous  trick  may  im- 
pose on  the  ignorant;  but  a  person  skilled  in  horses 
can  easily  detect  the  imposition,  from  the  stains  being 
diffused  around  tho  marks,  and  other  appearances. 

Ad  a  horse,  if  well  treated,  remains  in  excellent 
working  condition  till  twelve,  and  even  later,  the  disap- 
pearance of  tho  marks  on  the  teeth  ia  often  of  little 
consequence.  Some  hones  are  aa  valuable  to  their 
owners  at  fifteen  yean  as  they  are  at  eight;  and  for 
ordinary  saddle-work,  ten  to  twelve  may  be  considered 
an  age  sufficiently  young.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  the  teeth  are  capable  of  mastication  ;  for  if  the 
animal  is  unable  to  chew  his  food  properly,  he  cannot 
be  kept  in  good  condition,  or  fit  for  tho  performance  of 
his  duties.  In  consequence  of  the  very  general  abuse 
of  hones,  few  live  till  twenty-five  yean  old ;  and  the 
instances  of  any  living  till  above  thirty  are  rare. 

Teohnioal  Terms. 

Horsemer  '  piny  terirs  to  horses  which  are  not 
strictly  aducn-u  v.  ir  ordinary  language.  A  mi. '9 
horse  left  nr  <...t  '\<  i,j*ifl  t"  be  an  ent .  ",  to  distin- 

guish it  *  I  '  '  ,  or  cut  a.  .-.iiii.  A  female 
horse  is  a;  '  .,^keii  uf  aa  a  m«ir«.  A  young  male 
horse  is  called  a  colt,  and  a  young  female  a  Jilly. 
Thorough- bred,  as  already  noticed,  is  applied  onlv  to 
animals  whose  pedigree  can  be  traced  to  an  Arabian 
origin,  without  stain  or  any  common  intermixture. 
When  the  pedigree  of  the  racer  is  to  a  certain  degree 
stained,  the  animal  is  called  a  cocktail.  The  term 
blood  is  of  more  loose  signification ;  but  what  is  gene- 
rally undentood  by  it  is  a,  horse  which  is  thorough- 
bred, or  of  the  blood  of  the  Arabian,  and  consequently 
shows  a  fine  spirit  and  action.  A  horse  mav  be  half- 
bred,  three  parts  bred,  and  so  on,  accordmg  to  his 
pedigree.  The  half-bred  is  produced  from  a  racer  and 
a  common  mare.  Some  of  the  best  riding-horses  are  of 
this  stamp.  The  term  wtller  horse  is  applied  to  racen 
who  we  able  to  carry  the  highest  weight. 
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<*''  iMMarMl  by  kmdt,  four  InobM  baing 
Nokouad  Id  lit*  haiid;  the  incMura  it  Uktn  at  thu  fura- 
Itg  Mid  ihouldvr.  To  all  iho  mora  proiiiiiitiit  p»rti  of 
th«  bod^  »ud  iueinb«n  ccrUln  technical  namot  are  ap- 
plied; tor  example,  to  take  the  four  eatretiiitivi  fint:— 
themuuU  \nv\\f\<-'  the  lipi,  muuth,  and  iiottrili:  thu 
ivi(A«i'«  are  the  «1>.  ;>  (irotuberaiice  over  the  ehouldera 
between  the  back  an  .  neck;  the  breatt  ii  the  oounltr; 
the  arm  it  the  upper  part  ipf'he  l'ore-leK<  but  envel(i|)ed 
in  the  mutclr  f  thi  ahoultit  i ,  )><  rM-ath  it  it  the /ur«- 
arm,  which  ia  di<r  In  l<''<°  part  ui  ii'  '>ibie  lug,  and 
extendi  dowuvrard  t"  ui«  knttt  l)elu»  ti  knee  we 
have  another  ntretch  («li«<l  ih>  xkatkk,  win  .  extendi 
to  the  (Ni«(«ni,  (.1    iix  we  lut^ht  u,  the  a  ikle;  the 

fttloch  II  bahind  tlt^  jtatteni;  buuuaili  ur«  ili  ("eet.  A 
few  of  the  hinder  extreniitiea  are  named  at  Ufi,  v:  the 
croup,  which  extendi  from  llitt  lulni  to  the  root  uf  '  '•< 
tail  or  rump  ;  the  Hank,  extundiiiK  from  the  ribt  ti 
the  haunchot ;  and  the  Ity  or  thigh,  which  r>'iichei  down 
to  the  hock  or  middle  joint  of  the  hind-It^  rreipond- 
ing  to  the  knee  in  the  fore-leg.  The  letl  tin  i  a  hone 
it  called  hit  ntar  tide;  and  hit  right  the  q(^'i<    ". 

The  greater  number  of  Uritiih  honet  are  '  <lark 
colour,  inclining  to  block  or  brown,  but  of  i  luer- 
ablo  thadea.  Une  kind  of  brown  it  called  l>  v,  and 
another  the  oheituut;  a  yellowiih  choitnut  it  termed 
the  torrel.  The  roan  it  a  blendins  of  red  and  whitiih 
tonot.  The  gray  it  a  mixture  ol  white  and  black  bair^ 
and  in  old  age,  becomei  altogether  white.  The  dail 
colouri  are  the  moit  otteemed  for  thuir  phytical  quit 
litic:*,  and  patchet  of  white  oil  the  legt  are  couiidercd 
defects  or  foul  markiiigi. 

HTAULE  MANAUEHENT. 

The  hone,  at  hot  been  already  mentioned,  poHeiiea 
very  delicate  tentei,  and  it  nice  in  hit  habitt,  in  which 
retpect  he  diifert  very  materially  from  black  cattle. 
In  a  itate  of  nature,  the  animal  teems  to  be  belt 
adapted  for  a  mild  and  genial  climate,  and  to  rejoice 
in  freedom  and  ipoce.  When  reduced  to  domestica- 
tion, care  thould  be  taken  to  violate  at  little  as  pos- 
sible hit  natural  taitet  and  habits.  His  delicacy  of 
constitution,  augmented  in  no  small  degree  by  an 
artificial  mode  of  life,  should  warrant  the  best  atten- 
tions of  his  keepers  ;  and  whatever  be  the  nature  of  his 
work,  he  should  be  treated  with  kindness,  regularly 
fed  and  supplied  with  pure  water,  allowed  a  cleanly 
and  well-ventilated  habitation,  and  his  body  and  limbs 
preserved  free  from  dirt  and  all  offeusivo  matter  that 
may  cling  to  them.  The  leading  features  of  manage- 
ment may  be  defined  as  follows : — 

The  Stable. 

The  stable  varies  in  size,  according  to  the  number 
of  horses  kept.  Of  whatever  dimensions,  the  situation 
should  be  dry  and  airy ;  if  in  any  respect  damp  or 
fetid,  the  animals  wiU  assuredly  contract  disease. 
When  the  stable  is  calculated  to  contain  many  horses, 
it  is  seldom  regular  in  temperature,  from  the  fluctua- 
tion of  numbers  in  it  at  any  one  time.  To  avoid  this 
defect,  the  best  size,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  is  that 
which  will  accommodate  six  or  eight  horses,  leaving 
plenty  of  room  to  each. 

A  stable  with  it  row  of  stalls  only  on  one  side  is 
bettar  than  one  with  double  rows ;  if  double,  the  space 
between  should  not  be  less  than  eight  or  ten  feet  wide. 
Sixteen  feet  is  a  proper  width  for  a  stable  with  a  single 
row,  six  of  the  feet  being  allowed  for  the  depth  of  the 
stalls ;  each  stall  should  also  be  six  feet  wide,  but  com- 
monly only  five  and  a  half  are  given.  The  floor  of  the 
■ta]l«  should  be  neatly  paved,  either  with  stones  or  with 
the  new  caoutchouc  pavement;  slope  very  little  from 
head  to  feet ;  and  be  bounded  by  a  gutter,  with  gratings 
to  can  V  -tiF  all  liquid  refuse.  The  gangway,  or  space 
beyond  «ii«  stalls,  should  be  also  paved  in  a  neat  man- 
iiM  ;  and  can)  »uubt  to  be  taken  that  rats  are  effectually 
excluded  from  the  walls  or  any  part  of  the  flooring. 
The  stalls  should  be  lined  with  smooth  wood.  The 
stable  ihwuld  have  only  one  door,  and  that  not  oppoaite 


a  stall;  it  ought  to  b«  at  least  four  and  a  half  or  flr« 
feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  high.  A  pinchedness  In  any 
of  these  details  is  far  from  economical. 

The  inner  walls  of  itablss  are  often  kept  ihamefUlly 
dirty.  They  ouuht  by  all  meant  to  b«  well  whlt«- 
watnod,  at  regular  intervalt,  in  order  to  txtinguiik 
veniiin  and  wi|Hi  oil'  iiupuritiet.  The  interior  ougnt  to 
be  well  lightwl  with  windowi,  which  thould  b«  kept 
clean,  and  never  |)ermitted  to  remain  in  a  broken  con- 
dition. A  little  careleisness  in  this  respect  may  occa- 
sion the  loss  of  a  horse ;  for  broken  windows  in  stable! 
are  about  as  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  M 
bi'iikon  windows  In  a  dwelling-house. 

When  We  r  *hat  the  stable  should  be  well  lighted, 
we  certainly  ij  mi  one  of  the  most  vulgar  pr^udices 
respecting  hnia  nuiiiuvement.  In  most  instances 
stables  lire  kept  Inrk  as  dungeons,  greatly  to  the 
luju.'y  and  diicuih  of  the  iniuateii  It  ii  impossible 
t«  iiiidentutid  what  <  bo  rni'<Mially  dcaigned  by  keep- 
'11^  horses  itandiiig  n  ing  thuir  wakin:;  nours  in  the 
ark.  Nature  never  intended  aiiythiii;;  of  the  kind; 
id  we  say  the  practice  ihim  !  be  ai>"liBhed.  Mr 
t^cwart  plea(<s  as  warmly  OS  we  to  on  thiM  '>oint.  *A 
horse  was  never  known  to  thrive  b(  'ter  from  ing  kept 
in  a  dark  stable.  The  ib^aler  ma\  hide  his  '>orse  in 
durkneas;  and  perhaps  he  i  v  beli'uv  '  that  tht  fatten 
sooner  ' '\vre  than  hi  the  ligi  >fday,  'lut  he  n  ^ht  as 
well  II  the  truth  at  once,  iid  say  t.  tt  he  k.  ts  to 
keep  tliu:n  out  of  sight  till  the  are  read,^  irthein.  ket. 
Whe  a  horte  is  brought  IroMi  idarkslh  '«  to  the  '9n 
,  air,  he  sees  very  indistinctly;  .  ■'  stares  i  ut  him,  ud 
c»r>'ies  his  head  hif,'h,  and  he  t>tL|)8  high.  '''*  d'  '^ 
thus  suit  the  ]iurpoi(-  of  dealers,  '' 
dnlv  not  the  most  suii  .lilo  for  huroi 
to  injure  the  eyes.  There  is  wit  purhu), 
lile  to  blindness  as  the  horse  It  can  ' 
'larkness  is  the  cause;  but  it  is  well  1 
«8  sufler  most  freauently  where  there  i 
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Whei  ler  a  dark  stable  bo  pernicioii  -*  to  the  e, 
it  is  I  ways  a  bad  stable.  It  has  too  man> 
holes  ;  id  corners  about  it  ever  to  be  thorough]. 
All  thi  '  thines  considered,  it  is  evident  that  t 
ought  I  l)e  well  lighted.'  The  preferable  plan 
ini;  it  b.  kylights,  made  to  open  when  required, 
sake  of  i    ^proving  the  ventilation. 

nay-loft— Raok»-Mangers. 

The  hit'  -loft,  or  placo  of  deposit  for  hay,  ough  4t, 
as  is  usual  v  the  cose,  to  be  over  the  stable,  but  m>  «- 
cent;  and  chamber  level  with  the  floor  of  the  stsst-ie 
is  prcferab  '.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  hay  uii*y 
be  presen'i  free  from  the  breath  of  the  animals  and 
effluvia  which  rise  from  the  stalls.  Lawrence  strong! v 
opposes  the  use  of  hay-lofts  over  stables : — •  Accordiii; 
to  the  cood  i  1  and  present  custom,  it  is  the  receptacle 
of  all  Kinds  'f  impurities  as  well  as  hay — the  excre- 
ments of  catci  and  mice,  and  exuvio:  of  spiders,  and  the 
accuiinilated  and  sacred  dust  of  perhaps  half  a  century. 
Add  to  these  trifles  the  perpetually-ascending  clouds  of 
steam  from  tin-  stabling  below,  contaminating,  drying, 
and  exhausting'  the  hay  of  <ts  fragrance,  and  of  every 
])ure  and  beneticial  quality.  Hay  should  remain  in 
the  stack,  in  order  to  have  it  in  its  utmost  fragrance 
and  moisture  ui  quality,  to  be  cut  often,  and  taken 
fresh  to  the  horses,  there  being  a  clean  and  cool  hav- 
room  near  the  stable,  to  contain  small  quantities.  The 
gangway  and  walls  of  the  stable  should  be  perfectly 
clear  of  all  encumbrance  of  chests,  pails,  brooms,  shelves, 
saddles,  or  lumber  of  any  kind,  for  which  ext^'u,  rooms 
ore  the  proper  place.'  In  cases  where  hay-lofts  are 
used,  let  them  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible,  and  allow 
no  opening  to  the  racks.  The  hay  must  be  brought 
down  in  small  quantities,  and  placed  in  the  racks. 

Hay-racks  of  the  best  material  and  form  are  made 
of  iron,  the  bars  rounded,  and  two  inches  from  each 
other.  The  rack  need  not  traverse  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  stall,  because  in  such  a  plan  rubbish  collects  in 
the  comers.  A  size  to  hold  from  a  half  to  a  whole 
atone  of  hay  will  be  sufficient  in  moat  initancei;  and 
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«i<c  f^nn  ihould  be  th«t  of  •  conTex  or  bulged  grating 
ftpm  the  w»ll,  pla«ed  a  litile  above  the  head  of  the 
holne.  A  rack  of  thia  or  any  other  shape  cannot  be 
kept  too  clean;  the  ban  should  be  daily  rubbed,  and 
all  lefuie  of  hay  removed. 

'  The  manger,  from  which  the  com  and  other  kinds  of 
fbod  are  eaten,  is  also  best  made  of  cast-iron,  and  need 
not  be  larger  than  a  foot  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
about  nine  inches  deep.  The  old-fashioned  wooden 
mangers,  traversing  the  extremity  of  the  stall,  are 
absurdlpr  large,  and  as  they  sometimes  are  splintered, 
they  injure  the  animal  when  feeding  or  at  rest.  The 
form  and  dimensions  of  the  maneer,  however,  are  of 
much  less  importance  than  being  Kept  in  a  high  state 
of  cleanliness.  All  horses  are  nice  feeders,  but  some 
are  more  fastidious  than  others,  and  will  not  partake 
of  food  from  a  foul  manger,  or  one  even  which  has 
been  blown  upon.  Let  the  groom,  therefore,  keep  his 
horse's  mender  as  clean  as  he  would  do  his  own  dish, 
and  at  al!  >  mts  do  not  allow  it  to  get  tiusty  or  out  of 
order.  Thi  aanger  is  commonly  used  for  dry  food 
only;  but  some  attentive  stable-keepers  also  provide  a 
manger  for  water,  and  this  seems  to  be  highly  judicious. 
Drinking  from  pails  is  a  slovenly  practice,  indepen- 
dently of  its  being  inefficacious.  It  is  now  allowed  that 
horses,  when  stalled,  should  have  a  little  fresh  water 
bedde  them  to  drink,  if  they  feel  the  desire  to  do  so;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  if  any  horse  will  drink  when  nature 
does  not  need  this  refreshment.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a 
good  plan  is  to  have,  in  one  comer  at  tho  head  of  the 
stall,  an  iron  manger  shaped  like  that  for  com,  and 
into  which  pure  water  can  oe  made  to  flow  from  a  pipe 
when  the  groom  thinks  proper.  A  waste  pipe  beneath 
should  be  provided,  to  mn  off  the  water  which  is  left, 
or  which  has  been  rendered  impure  by  the  droppings 
from  the  animal's  mouth. 

Beddlner—VentiUtlon— Cleaning. 

The  good  horse  sleeps  in  a  lying  posture,  his  legs 
being  partly  drawn  under  him,  and  his  head  remaining 
up.  A  horse  that  habituallv  sleeps  standing,  or  will 
not  lie  down  at  night,  is  usually  reckoned  to  be  of  little 
value;  for  it  is  indispensable  to  doing  his  duty  during 
the  day  that  he  rests  well  at  night.  The  preparation  of 
a  bed  for  the  animal  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing ports  of  a  stable-keeper's  duty,  and  he  should  per- 
form it  well.  The  best  bed  h  made  of  wheat-straw, 
but  when  that  is  dear,  or  cannot  be  got,  the  straw  of 
oats  may  suit  the  purpose.  The  more  even  and  less 
rumpled  the  litter,  the  better.  The  bed  should  be  made 
level,  or  sloping  slightly  from  the  sides  and  head  to- 
wards the  centre,  and  be  completely  free  of  hard  lumps. 
All  ought  to  be  smooth,  clean,  soft,  and  the  depth  of 
litter  perhaps  seven  or  eight  inches.  Every  morning 
the  soiled  litter  is  to  be  taken  away  to  the  dung-yard, 
and  the  clean  portion  separated  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  stall,  or  in  some  other  convenient  situation,  ready 
to  be  employed  again  at  night. 

Ventilation,  or  a  means  for  the  provision  of  fresh 
air,  is  of  the  first  importance  in  +'>e  economy  of  the 
stable.  Small  apertures  at  different  places  should  be 
made  in  the  walls,  to  allow  the  entrance  of  pure  air, 
and  the  escape  of  such  as  has  been  vitiated.  A  better 
plan  for  the  removal  of  the  foul  air,  especially  from 
stables  in  which  a  number  of  horses  are  kept,  would 
consist  in  leading  it  away  in  a  tube  from  the  roof  to 
the  flue  of  a  fire.  (See  Ve.ntii.ation.)  Architects 
generally  do  not  make  any  provision  of  this  nature  in 
stables,  and  b.»  few  stable-keepers  think  of  instituting 
such  an  effectual  process  of  >  entilation,  we  can  only 
here  state,  as  a  general  principle,  that  means  of  some 
kind  should  be  adopted  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the 
■table  in  an  euuable  temperature,  and  as  pure  as  pos- 
sible, b6th  night  and  day.  We  invite  attention  to  Mr 
Yo'uatt's  observations  on  this  important  point: — 'If 
the  stable  is  close,  the  air  will  not  only  be  hot,  but 
foul.  The  breathing  of  every  animal  contaminates 
it;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  the  nisht,  with  every 
f^^ure,  aven  the  keyhole,  stopped,  it  passes  again 
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and  agaifi  through'  ih^  lan|«,  th«  MMd  cknivot  un- 
dergo Us  jirlhwr  add  heahhy  chAnjje^i  digesieion  mitnot 
be  so  perfectly  perfdnned,  and  all  the  Attactions  of  life 
are  injured.  Let  the  owner  «f  the  Valuable  hors« 
think  of  his  passing  twenty  or  twenty-tWo  out  of  the 
twenty -four  hours  in  this  debilitating  <tmosphere. 
Nature  does  wonders  in  enabling  eveiy  ai.  mal  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed, 
and  the  horse  that  lives  in  the  stable-oven  sufiers  less 
from  it  than  would  scarcely  be  conceived  possible;  but 
he  does  not,  and  cannot,  possess  the  power  and  the 
hardihood  which  he  would  acquire  under  other  circum- 
stances. The  air  of  the  improperly-closed  stable  is  still 
further  contaminated  by  the  urine  and  dung,  which 
rapidly  ferment  in  the  heat,  and  give  out  stimulating 
and  unwholesome  vajwurs.  When  a  person  first  enters 
an  ill-managed  stable,  and  especially  early  in  the 
morning,  he  is  annoyed  not  only  by  the  heat  of  the 
confined  air,  but  by  a  pungent  smell,  resembling  harts- 
horn; and  can  he  wonder  at  the  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  chronic  cough,  and  the  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  with  which  the  animal,  which  has  been  shut 
up  in  this  vitiated  atmosphere  all  night,  is  often  at- 
tacked, or  if  glanders  and  farcy  should  occasionally 
break  out  in  such  stables  1  It  has  been  ascertained  by 
chemical  experiment  that  the  urine  of  the  horse  con- 
tains in  it  an  exceedingly  large  quantity  of  hartshorn; 
and  not  only  so,  but  that,  influenced  by  the  heat  of  a 
crowded  stable,  and  possibly  by  other  decompositions 
that  are  going  forward  at  the  same  time,  this  ammo- 
niacal  vapour  begins  to  be  rapidly  given  out  almost 
immediately  after  the  urine  is  voided.  When  disease 
begins  to  appear  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  ill- 
ventilated  places,  is  it  wonderful  that  it  should  rapidly 
spread  among  them,  and  that  the  plagiie-spot  should 
be,  as  it  were,  placed  on  the  door  of  such  a  stable ! 
When  distemper  appears  in  spring  or  in  autumn,  it  is 
in  very  many  cases  to  be  traced  ^st  of  all  to  such  a 
pest-house.  The  horses  belonging  to  a  small  estab- 
lishment, and  rationally  treated,  have  it  comparatively 
seldom,  or  have  it  lightly;  but  among  the  inmates  of  a 
crowded  stable,  it  is  sure  to  display  itself,  and  there  it 
is  most  of  all  fatal.  The  experience  of  every  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  and  of  every  large  proprietor  of  horses, 
will  corroborate  this  statement.' 

The  more  cleanly  the  stable  is  kept,  the  more  easily 
will  it  be  ventilated.  Stables  are  often  kept  in  a  most 
offensively  foul  condition.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
often  ill-paved,  and  the  refuse  of  the  animals,  gef-ing 
imbedded  in  the  interstices  of  the  stones  of  the  stall 
and  gutter,  keeps  up  a  constant  exhalation.  Then  there 
is  no  proper  provision  for  disposing  of  the  foul  litter 
and  urine.  It  is  customaiy  to  rake  out  the  used  litter 
and  other  impurities  to  a  dung-heap  immediately  out- 
side the  door,  and  there  it  steams  and  loses  its  value, 
besides  being  a  nuisance  to  passengers.  Instead  of  this 
bad  economy,  let  all  be  raked  or  shovelled  out  to  a 
dung-pit  covered  in  from  the  outer  atmosphere,  so  that 
every  particle  of  the  ammoniacal  gases  may  be  pre- 
served. Into  this  pit  let  a  smooth  channel  from  the 
stalls  convey  rapidly  and  efl!ectually  all  liquid  refuse. 
Any  man  who  willingly  allows  the  liquid  manures  of 
his  stable  to  run  to  waste,  may  with  great  justice  be 
said  to  be  daily  picking  his  own  pocket.  Should  the 
gaseous  odour  be  intense,  and  the  quantity  of  litter  in 
the  heap  incapable  of  absorbing  it,  add  now  and  then  a 
spadeful  of  earth;  or,  what  will  be  more  effectual,  a 
sprinkling  of  gypsum  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Any  of 
the  disinrectants  and  deodorisers,  now  attracting  atten- 
tion, may  be  used  in  stables  with  obvious  advantage. 

The  stable  should  be  clean  swept,  brushed,  and 
thoroughly  ventilated  every  morning,  leaving  impu- 
rities neither  on  the  ground  nor  in  the  atmosphere, 
Good  feeding  and  regular  exercise  may  partly  neutra- 
lise the  effects  of  uncleanliness;  but  in  the  event  of 
epidemical  influenza,  glanders,  and  other  diseases, 
these  effects  become  sadly  manifest;  and  then,  as  Mr 
Stewart  humanely  observes,  *  the  proprietor  begins  to 
look  about  him.    It  is  time  for  him  to  know  that  Qod 
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hMiwt  gWen  liiiu  abwlate  and  unconditional  control 
ovw  hia  fellow-tenantB  of  the  earth.  Oppreaaion  haa 
wide  dominiona,  but  there  are  limita  which  cannot  be 
paawd;  and  death  rereals  the  operation  of  a  wise  and 
beneficent  law.' 

Stable  Fnmltore— Stablemen. 

Erenr  stable  is  to  be  provided  with  proper  recep- 
tacles nir  hay  and  straw.  The  oats,  peas,  beans,  bran, 
&c.  should  be  kept  in  one  large  chest  with  divisions,  or 
separate  chests,  and,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  an  apart- 
ment separate  from  the  stable.  For  small  stables,  an 
adjoining  room  should  be  fitted  up  neatly  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  com  chest,  the  saddles,  and  other 
apparatus;  all  saddles,  bridles,  and  small  articles  being 
prop6.'ly  hung  on  hooks  on  the  wall,  or  placed  on  other 
appropriate  supports.  A  cupboard  for  combs,  brushes, 
&c.  will  be  an  advantage.  If  the  stable  be  not  sup- 
plied with  water  in  pipes,  a  well  should  be  at  hand. 

Horses  require  to  be  under  the  charge  of  persons 
who  understand  the  business  of  attending  to  them  in  all 
their  varied  wants.  Some  individuals  seem  tc  imagine 
that  any  boy  or  lad  will  do  for  taking  care  of  a  horse. 
This  is  both  inhumane  and  bad  policy.  Where  only 
one  horse  is  kept,  a  steady  lad,  under  the  directions  of 
his  master,  and  instructed  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  will 
often  be  found  sufficient ;  but  he  requires  constant 
looking  after,  for  all  young  persons,  and  some  old  ones 
too,  are  disposed  to  play  pranks  with  horses,  and  rob 
them  of  their  food.  The  ordinary  class  of  ostlers  are 
not  regularly  instructed  in  the  qualities  and  wants  of 
the  horse.  All  they  know  is  empirical,  and  their  pre- 
judices are  frequently  absurd.  Let  all  such  persons, 
therefore,  be  estimated  at  their  proper  value;  and  on 
committing  your  horse  to  any  of  them  at  an  inn,  see 
that  he  does  his  duty  to  the  animal  both  as  respects 
cleaning  and  feeding. 

In  stables  in  which  two  or  more  horses  are  kept,  a 
regular  groom  should  be  employed ;  and  this  person 
should  reside  close  by  the  stable,  so  as  to  be  always 
at  hand.  The  qualifications  of  a  groom  ought  to  be 
steadiness  of  conduct,  promptitude  in  a  case  of  diffi- 
culty, openness  to  advice  or  instructions,  experience  in 
well -managed  stables,  taste  for  cleanliness;  and  he 
should  be  as  desirous  of  making  his  charge  comfortable 
as  he  would  his  own  person. 

In  large  establishments  there  are  head  and  under- 
.  grooms,  strappers,  and  stable-boys — the  latter  a  kind 
of  loose  appendages  to  the  concern,  who  act  as  drudges 
to  the  superior  officers,  and  look  forward  to  promotion. 
In  establishments  of  moderate  size,  the  groom  and 
driver,  or  coachman,  are  the  only  functionaries.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  groom  to  attend  to  the  horses  in  every 
particular,  when  in  or  about  the  stable,  and  when 
taking  exercise.  The  duty  of  the  driver  is  more  par- 
ticularly to  keep  the  chaise  or  other  vehicle  in  onier, 
and  also  to  clean  the  harness. 

If  all  horses  were  good-tempered,  or  rendered  docile 
by  kind  treatment,  they  might  be  advantageously  left 
at  liberty  in  their  stalls;  cii-cumstances,  however,  re- 
quire that  they  should  be  restrained;  but  this  should 
be  done  with  as  little  pain  to  them  as  possible.  The 
halter  or  rein  from  the  head-gear  should  be  led  to  a 
ring  at  the  head  of  the  stall,  leaving  the  animal  at 
liberty  to  lie  down  in  an  easy  posture.  The  rein, 
whether  of  rope  or  chain,  should  not  be  tied  to  the 
ring.  It  should  go  through  the  ring,  and  drop  down 
with  a  plummet  at  the  extremity  to  keep  it  down,  yet 
allowing  the  animal  to  pull  it  up  or  allow  it  to  sink 
at  pleasure.  A  shorter  halter  may  be  employed  during 
the  day  than  at  night,  so  as  to  keep  him  from  strag- 
gling backwards  into  the  passage  or  gangway.  Some 
horses  are  most  restive  in  restraint,  and  commit  tricks 
to  loosen  themselves;  and  other-,  by  awkwardness  of 
movement,  get  ccut — that  is,  benumbed  or  cramped — 
when  lying;  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  employ  skill 
a^d  force  to  raise  them  to  their  feet.  A  soft  level  bed 
and  abundance  of  room  are  the  best  preventiyeB  for 
thi^  kind  of  accident. 


Otpom^af— Omriof— THnunins. 

The  ikini  of  horses  are  liable  to  become  clogrnd  with 
a  scurf  of  dried  perspiration,  along  with  puiicles  of 
dust  and  mud,  whicn  collect  and  lodge  among  the 
hairs.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  remove  these  im- 
purities by  currying  and  brushing,  for  the  sake  of  the 
health  of  the  animal,  independently  of  the  value  of  the 
operation  as  respects  the  appearance  of  his  coat.  The 
degree  to  which  this  species  of  grooming  is  carried  wiU 
of  course  very  much  depend  on  circumstances;  but 
as  a  general  rule,  it  should  take  place  every  morning 
before  the  horse  is  led  forth  to  the  labour  of  the  day. 

The  grooming  is  commenced  while  the  animal  is  in 
his  stall,  his  wrapping-cloth,  if  he  have  one,  beinc  re- 
moved, and  the  restraining  rein  being  lengthened,  to 
allow  his  standing  a  little  back  into  the  gangway.    If 
restive,  his  head  must  be  tied  up.    All  refuse  having 
been  previovjly  removed,  a  little  of  his  bedding  may 
be  drawn  out  for  his  hind-feet  to  stand  upon.    The  first 
thing  done  is  to  curry  him  with  a  cuny-comb— a  flat 
iron  mstrument,  with  rows  of  short  blunted  teeth  and 
a  handle.    By  being  drawn  along  the  surface  of  the 
body  and  limbs,  it  rakes  up  the  lumps  of  hair,  and  gene- 
rally loosens  and  brings  up  all  extraneous  substances. 
The  groom  commences  with  the  neck  and  shoulders; 
next  he  goes  to  the  body,  binder  quarters,  belly,  and 
legs,  both  sides  being  treated  alike.    The  cuiry-comb 
must  not  in  any  case  be  used  roughly,  and  with  thin- 
skinned  horses  its  application  must  be  veiy  gentle.    If 
the  horse  be  regularly  groomed,  and  its  work  not  dirty, 
a  gentle  scrubbing  with  the  curry-comb  will  in  most 
coses  suffice.     In  performing  the  operation,  a  brush 
may  be  held  in  the  other  hand,  with  which  to  clear  out 
the  teeth  when  necessary.    After  the  cuny-comb  has 
gone  its  rounds,  apply  the  brush  in  turn,  going  over 
the  whole  surface  with  it,  from  head  to  heels,  to  re- 
move all  raised  impurities,  and  to  lay  the  coat  smooth. 
Lately,  a  rough  hair-glove  has  been  introduced  into  use 
as  an  improvement  upon  the  brush;  and  it  certainly 
possesses  the  advantage  of  being  more  easily  applied  to 
the  head,  limbs,  and  flank,  than  the  brush.  Should  &e 
horse  be  changing  his  coat,  which  he  does  twice  a  year, 
the  curry-comb  must  not  be  used  at  all;  a  rubbing  with 
a  straw-wisp  being  perhaps  sufficient. 

After  the  currying  and  brushing,  the  grcom  proceeds 
to  comb  the  forelock,  mane,  and  tail,  so  as  to  make  all 
the  hairs  lie  straight.  This  finishes  the  grooming;  but 
if  the  legs  or  feet  be  white,  they  will  perhaps  require 
washing  with  warm  water  and  soap — to  prevent  the 
growth  of  a  yellow  appearance-^and  then  dried  vrith  a 
wisp.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  if  horses  are  not 
groomed  regularly  in  this  manner,  they  will  inevitably 
lose  their  health,  or  be  troubled  with  parasitical  ani- 
mals lodging  beneath  the  hairs,  and  never  have  a  glossy 
and  cheerful  appearance.  Some  horses  have  a  great 
repugnance  to  being  groomed,  but  this  generally  arises 
from  harsh  treatment  while  they  were  young:  if  treated 
considerately,  they  will  feel  pleased  with  the  friction, 
and  grateful  for  the  attention  bestowed  on  them. 

The  cleaning  of  a  horse  after  work  is  as  necessary  as 
the  morning  grooming.  When  a  horse  is  brought  to 
the  stable  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  it  should  not  be 
taken  in  to  be  at  rest  all  at  once,  but  be  walked  gently 
about  till  it  becomes  moderately  cool.  This  allows  the 
excitement  of  the  blood-vessels  and  muscles  t'^  be 
allayed  gradually,  and  prevents  any  sudden  stoppage  of 
the  pores  of  the  skin.  To  assist  in  drying  and  cooling 
down  the  animal,  he  may  be  scraped  or  rubbed  with 
wisps.  Wisping  is  preferable.  After  the  horse  has  been 
walked  and  wisped,  his  legs  and  feet  should  be  washed 
with  water  and  a  brush  or  sponge,  and  also  his  belly, 
if  it  be  dirty  with  sparks  of  mud;  but  after  any  such 
washing,  every  part  should  be  thoroughly  dried  with  a 
fresh  wisp.  Never  leave  a  horso  with  wet  legs  or  feet. 
In  the  country,  it  is  not  unusual  to  walk  horses  into  a 
river  to  wash  their  legs — a  practice  most  detrimental  to 
their  health,  and  which  should  not  be  allowed. 
When  the  horse  has  been  cleaned  and  dried,  the 
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cloth  may  be  thiown  or«r  him,  snd  tied  to  hii  (tall. 
The  cloth  uMd  in  nimmer  should  be  lighter  thaii 
that  uted  for  winter.  It  ii  cuitoraary  for  groomi  to 
•xeroiee  honei  with  the  itable-doths  wrapped  round 
them,  and  then  perhape  the  next  hour  they  are  taken 
out  laddled,  and  without  any  cloth  at  all.  This  seems 
Ml  inconsistency.  The  use  of  cloths  is  to  protect  the 
animal's  loins  from  cold,  and  is  unnecessary  in  fine 
weather.  Ii'  the  horse  has  to  stand  still  out  of  doors, 
and  the  weather  be  uogeuial,  his  loins  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  protected  by  an  oiled  cloth.  The  horse  is 
Teiy  susceptible  of  injury  by  exposure  of  the  loins;  and 
it  will  be  observed  that,  to  shelter  that  part,  cavalry 
soldiers  wear  a  long  riding-cloak,  which  falls  loosely 
over  the  hinder  part  of  the  animal. 

Nature  gives  the  horse  a  beautiAil  flowing  tail  and 
mane,  for  the  purpose  of  whisluug  off  flies,  and  for  other 
uses;  but  mankind,  in  taking  the  creature  under  their 
protection,  have  in  many  instances,  and  for  no  good 
reason,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  deprived  it  of  these 
graceful  personal  appendages.  The  most  contemptible 
piece  of  this  rash  interfereni'i>  has  been  the  dockmg  of 
the  tail,  and  causing  it  to  cock  up,  thus  leaving  the  rear 
of  the  animal  exposed.  The  tail  should  be  left  flowing 
to  a  point,  and  only  trimmed  to  a  limited  extent;  and 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  mane.  Nature  has 
likewise  given  the  animal  long  hairs  on  the  legs,  inde- 
pendently of  the  fetlocks.  These  various  appendages 
have  likewise  not  been  given  unnecessarily ;  they  answer 
as  a  kind  of  thatch  to  carry  off  the  moisture  which 
trickles  down  the  legs,  so  as  to  keep  the  feet  dry  and 
the  legs  warm.  These  parts,  therefore,  should  be 
tiimm^  spariuglv;  and  the  fouler  the  animal's  work, 
the  more  should  be  left  on.  Any  trimming  should  be 
executed  tastefully  with  a  comb  and  pair  of  scissors. 
It  is  customary  to  clip  away  the  long  hairs  about  the 
ears  and  muzzle,  but  this  also  must  be  performed  with 
great  discretion.  These  hairs  have  their  uses,  those 
about  the  ears  in  particular,  and  hoi'ui  is  not  uufre- 
quently  done  by  their  removal. 

Hsnagement  of  the  Feet. 

When  the  horse  has  been  stabled  for  the  night,  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  groom  to  see  that  the  hoofs, 
above  and  below,  have  beien  cleaned,  particles  of  sand 
removed  from  the  crevices  of  the  shoes,  and  the  feet 
generally  in  a  good  condition.  The  feet  have  a  tendency 
to  harden  and  crack,  and  thus  a  good  horse  may  become 
lame.  The  fore-feet  are  most  liable  to  this  serious  evil. 
To  prevent  hardness  and  soreness  of  feet,  it  is  custo- 
maiy  to  stop  them  at  night  with  a  soft  moist  material, 
most  commonly  pieces  of  horse-dung,  which  is  crammed 
into  the  sole.  No  special  directions  on  this  point  can 
be  given;  for  some  thin-soled  horses  do  not  require 
stopping,  and  the  hind-feet  are  seldom  in  need  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  When  the  frog  is  liable  to  thrush, 
the  feet  require  to  be  kept  dry,  and  cleaned  and  at- 
tended to  with  peculiar  care.  To  prevent  over-dryness 
of  hoofs,  as  well  as  the  undue  action  of  moisture,  it  is 
advisable  to  anoint  the  homy  part  of  the  feet  with  an 
ointment  made  of  tar,  fish-oil,  and  bees-wax,  melted 
together  in  equal  proportions ;  but  this  should  nut  be 
done  unless  it  is  absolutely  required.  If  well  washed, 
and  kept  clean,  the  feet  will  seldom  require  any  of 
this  kind  of  varnishing. 

When  at  large  in  a  wild  state,  horses,  as  nmy  be  sup- 
posed, go  barefooted,  like  all  the  other  lower  animals. 
The  hoofs  grow  with  a  slight  curve  up  in  front;  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  impair  their  8{)<>ed.  If  domesticated 
horses  were  always  to  walk  on  turf,  and  not  be  obliged 
to  cany  or  draw  a  weight,  their  feet  might  remain 
'.•nshod  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  their  condition  make 
It  necessary  to  protect  the  hoofs  from  tear  and  wear 
by  means  of  shoes.  Horse-shoes  have  been  used  of 
many  different  xhapes  and  materials;  but  it  is  needless 
here  to  speak  ot  t.uy  others  than  the  iron  shoes  in  com- 
mon use.  The  shoe  must  be  of  weight  conformable  to 
the  powers  and  uses  of  the  animal,  but  exactly  to  suit 
the  curve  cf  the  hoof,  flat,  and  of  equal  thicknew,  and  | 
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be  secured  by  naik  to  the  hoof.  Vht  proper  paring  of 
the  hoof  before  shoeing,  and  the  shoeing  itself,  are 
matters  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  regular  farrien. 
As  a  general  principle,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  drive 
the  nails  into  any  tender  part,  and  the  hoof  diould  be 
as  little  broken  as  possible,  A  gentleman's  horse 
should  be  shod  at  regular  intervals,  and  a  shoe  never 
suffered  to  come  off  from  too  long  usage. 

Exercise, 

Every  horse  ought  to  be  exercised  dailv  in  the  open 
air.  The  exercise  should  be  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day :  when  not  exercised  by  work,  he  must  be  walked 
out  and  trotted  on  purpose.  An  authority  already 
quoted  (Lib,  Uie,  Know.)  observes : — *  The  horse  that, 
with  the  usual  stable-feeding,  stands  idle  for  three  or 
four  days,  as  is  the  case  iu  many  establishments,  must 
suffer.  He  is  disposed  to  fever,  or  to  grease,  or,  most  of 
all,  to  diseases  ot  the  foot;  and  if,  alter  these  three  or 
four  days  of  inactivity,  he  is  ridden  fast  and  far,  is 
almost  sure  to  have  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  of  the 
feet.  A  gentleman's  or  tradesman's  horse  suffers  a 
great  deal  more  from  idleness  than  he  does  from  work. 
A  stable-fed  horse  should  have  two  hours'  exercise  every 
day,  if  he  is  to  be  kept  free  from  disease.  Nothhig  of 
extraordinary,  or  even  of  ordinary  labour  can  be  effected 
on  the  road  or  in  the  field  without  sufficient  and  regu- 
lar exercise.  It  is  this  alone  which  can  give  energy  to 
the  system,  or  develop  the  powerb  of  any  animal.  In 
training  the  hunter  and  the  race-horse,  regular  exercise 
is  the  most  important  of  all  considerations,  however  it 
may  be  forgotten  in  the  usual  management  of  the 
stable.  The  exercised  horse  will  dirchorge  his  task, 
Olid  sometimes  a  severe  one,  with  ease  and  pleasure, 
while  the  idle  and  neglected  one  will  be  fatigued  ere 
half  his  labour  be  accomplished;  and  if  he  be  pushed  a 
little  too  far,  dangerous  mflammation  will  ensue.  How 
often,  nevertheless,  does  it  happen  that  the  horse  which 
has  stood  inactive  in  the  stable  three  or  four  days,  is 
ridden  or  driven  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  the  course  of 
a  single  day)  This  rest  is  often  purposely  given,  to 
prejiore  for  extra  exertion-^to  lay  in  a  stock  of  strength 
for  the  performance  of  the  task  required  of  him;  and 
then  the  owner  is  surprised  ana  dissatisfied  if  the 
animal  is  fairly  knocked  up,  or,  possibly,  becomea 
seriously  ill.  Nothing  is  so  common  or  so  preposterous 
as  for  a  person  to  buy  a  horse  from  a  dealer's  stable, 
where  he  has  been  idly  fattening  for  sale  for  many  a 
day,  and  immediately  to  give  him  a  long  run  after  the 
hounds,  and  complain  bitterly,  and  think  that  he  has 
been  imposed  upon,  if  the  animal  is  exhausted  before 
the  cud  of  the  chase,  or  is  compelled  to  be  led  home 
suffering  from  violent  inflammation.  liegular  and  gra- 
dually-incieasing  exercise  would  have  made  the  same 
horse  appear  a  treasure  to  his  owner.  Exercise  should 
be  somewhat  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  horse.  A 
young  horse  requires  more  than  an  old  one.  Nature 
has  given  to  young  animals  of  every  kind  a  disposition 
to  activity ;  but  the  exercise  must  not  be  violent.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
given.  To  preserve  the  temper,  and  to  promote  health, 
it  should  be  moderate,  at  least  at  the  beginning  and 
the  termination.  The  rapid  trot,  or  even  the  gallop, 
may  be  resorted  to  in  the  middle  of  the  exercise,  but 
the  horse  must  be  brought  in  cool.  If  the  owner  would 
seldom  intrust  his  horse  to  boys,  and  would  insist  ou 
the  exercise  being  taken  within  sight,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, of  his  residence,  many  an  accident  and  irre- 
parable injury  would  be  avoided.  It  should  be  the 
owner's  pleasure,  and  is  his  interest,  personally  to  at- 
tend to  all  these  things.' 

Watering  and  Feeding. 
A  horse  should  be  exercised  a  little  afler  being 
watered.  He  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to 
drink  when  heated,  particularly  if  heated  to  the  extent 
of  perspiring.  The  only  refreshment  allowed  in  these 
circumstances  is  a  rinsing  of  the  mouth,  and  the  muzzle 
may  be  washed  and  relieved  of  froth.    When  not  per- 
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mltiad  to  take  water  of  hie  own  accord  in  the  itall,  let 
him  be  offered  a  pail  three  or  four  times  a  day;  and 
after  drinlung  copiouBly  at  either  a  pail  or  pond,  he 
may  be  trotted  or  gently  cantered,  the  motion  being 
generative  of  heat,  and  at  least  prevents  any  chill. 

Horses  are  fed  on  different  materials  in  different 
countries;  but  principally  on  the  various  kinds  of 
grasses  and  cereal  grains.  The  Germans  give  them 
feeds  of  brown  bre^  while  on  a  journey;  in  India, 
rice  and  spices  are  employed  for  their  diet;  in  England, 
the  chief  articles  of  food  are  oats  and  hay,  with  inferior 
proportions  of  beans,  peas,  cut  straw,  and  bran.  The 
quantity,  and  also  the  nature  of  the  food  will  depend  on 
tne  habits  of  the  animal,  and  the  work  to  which  he  is 
put.  If  the  work  be  hard,  he  must  be  fed  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  on  oats,  which  are  more  nutritious  than 
most  other  articles  in  use;  but  if  the  work  be  light,  a 
lighter  diet  of  hay,  with  perhaps  only  a  small  quantity 
of  oats,  will  suffice.  The  stomach  of  the  horse  being 
small,  he  cannot  eat  much  at  a  time;  and  it  is  alwavs 
preferable  to  feed  him  often,  and  at  regular  intervals, 
than  to  offer  him  large  feeds  at  irregular  periods. 
There  is  another  reason  for  offering  small  feeds :  the 
horse  nauseates  food  which  he  has  blown  upon,  or  pre- 
viously touched,  and  will  accordingly  reject  it  if  offered 
a  second  time,  or  allowed  to  stand  beside  him.  For 
various  reasons,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  give  him  only 
a  little  at  a  time,  so  as  to  leave  none  behind.  If  the 
anin.al  be  a  poor  feeder,  or  apt  to  waste  his  food, 
greater  care  must  be  taken  in  this  respect. 

Oats  ought  to  be  sound,  old,  and  dry.  If  musty, 
reject  them.  In  almost  all  cases  it  is  preferable  to 
have  them  bruised;  for  by  this  they  are  more  easily 
digested  and  nourishing  than  if  left  whole.  It  is  now 
customary  to  mix  oats  with  chaff  composed  of  the  cut- 
tings of  clover  or  meadow  hay,  and  the  straw  of  wheat, 
oats,  or  barley.  In  some  stables  a  machine  is  kept  to 
cut  these  materials.  The  length  of  the  cuttings  should 
be  about  half  an  inch.  Bruised  oats  have  a  tendency 
to  scour  the  animal ;  but  the  admixture  of  chopped 
stuff  counteracts  this  quality. 

Of  bay,  clover,  and  meadow-hi^,  little  need  be  said. 
They  should  be  sound,  and  sweet-flavoured,  without  any 
mustiness.  The  hay  should,  if  possible,  be  a  year  old, 
and  well  saved  for  use  in  an  adjacent  stack.  Some 
horses  are  fond  of  peas;  but  they  require  to  be  given 
with  caution,  as  they  are  apt  to  swell  in  the  stomach. 
Almost  all  horses  are  inordinately  fond  of  carrots, 
which,  when  administered  in  small  quantities,  do  not 
purge  the  animal,  an^I  improve  his  coat.  A  respectable 
authority  states,  that  '  for  agricultural  and  cart-horses, 
eight  pounds  of  oats  and  two  of  beans  should  be  added 
to  every  twenty  pounds  of  chaff;  and  thirty-four  or 
thirty-six  pounds  of  the  mixture  will  be  sufficient  for 
any  moderate-sized  horse  [daily]  with  fair  or  even  hard 
work.'  In  this  estimate  no  hay  is  supposed  to  be  given. 
When  the  horse  is  fed  on  the  two  last  articles,  hay  and 
oats,  four  feeds,  or  nine  or  ten  pounds  of  oats  per  day, 
will  be  a  fair  allowance  during  winter,  and  in  the  case 
of  moderate  work;  but  in  summer,  half  the  quantity, 
along  with  a  proportion  of  green  herbage,  will  suffice. 
Many  gentlemen  follow  a  general  rule  of  allowing  twelve 
pounds  of  oats  per  day  to  each  riding-horse,  and  this 
IS  given  in  three  or  four  meals.  A  pony,  having  but 
moderate  work,  will  be  well  fed  on  six  pounds  of  oats 
per  day,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  hay.  Latterly,  sago 
has  come  into  use  as  an  article  of  horse  diet ;  and  we 
believe  it  is  highly  nutritive,  and  may  be  employed  to  a 
certain  extent  to  supersede  oats,  or  to  be  mixed  with 
them.     It  should  be  partially  softened  by  preparation. 

Several  serious  diseases  arise  from  improper  feeding, 
particularly  at  intervals  during  hard  labour;  and  on 
this  point  we  refer  to  our  observations  on 

IHK  DISEASES  OF  HORSES. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  mismanagement  and 
ill-treatment  of  horses,  they  are  exposed  to  a  number 
of  formidable  diseases.  Those  of  most  frequent  occur- 
Nooe  are  glandwi,  inflammation  of  the  longs,  broken- 


wind,  inflammation  of  the  boweb,  and  certain  illnenet 
of  the  feet  and  legs.  Referring  our  readers  to  larger 
wurks  on  the  horse  for  full  infoimation  on  these  Si- 
eases,  and  recommending  all  unskilled  persons  at  onoe 
to  hand  over  the>r  honi  to  a  veterinary  surgeon  when 
unwell,  we  propose  only  to  give  a  few  hints  as  to  the 
best  means  of  prevention.  The  institution  of  schools  of 
veterinary  surgery,  at  which  the  anatomy,  peculiar 
nature,  and  diseases  of  horses  are  explained  oy  men 
skilled  in  this  important  department  of  science,  hai 
been  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  improving  the  qualities 
of  horses,  nreserving  their  lives,  and  saving  them  from 
much  needless  distress. 

Glanders. 

This  is  a  disease  of  the  nose,  in  some  measure  re- 
sembling the  effects  of  a  cold.  It  is  believed  to  be 
occasioned  by  breathing  vitiated  air,  and  takes  the 
form  of  an  irritation  of  the  delicate  membranes  of 
the  nostrils,  accompanied  by  an  offensive  discharge. 
Glanders  is  highly  infectious,  and  may  be  communi- 
cated hereditarily.  When  not  removed  in  time,  it 
will  perhaps  terminate  in  farcy,  a  disease  of  the  veins, 
which  causes  B'.rellings  called  farcy-buds.  The  preven- 
tive of  either  of  these  dangerous  maladies  is  cleanli- 
ness in  the  stable  and  pure  ventilation. 

Inflammation. 

The  more  ordinary  inflammation  is  that  of  the  lungs, 
and  is  caused  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature;  it  Is, 
in  reality,  the  grand  disorder  of  the  horse,  and  its 
effects  are  only  paralleled  by  those  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption in  the  human  species.  Already  we  have 
spoken  of  the  great  impropriety  of  exposing  horses, 
while  heated,  to  cold  draughts.  Allowing  them  to 
stand  any  length  of  time  in  the  open  air,  in  cold  or 
moist  weather,  is  equally  object-.onable,  and  positively 
cruel.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  however,  will  arise 
frf  m  various  causes  besides  cold,  and  these  have  en- 
gaged the  most  serious  attention  of  veterinarians. 
Some  time  ago,  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland 
offered  a  premium  for  the  best  essay  on  the  infiamma- 
tory  eomphinta  generally  of  farm-horses,  and  the  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr  Matthew  M.  Milbum,  Thorpneld, 
near  Thirsk,  Yorkshire,  whose  paper  appeared  in  one  of 
the  numbers  of  the  •  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.' 
Some  of  the  parts  of  the  essay  appear  to  us  so  worthy 
of  being  made  known  to  persons  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  horses,  that  we  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
them  publicity  in  our  pages. 

After  showing  that  there  is  not  any  particular  pre- 
disposition to  disease  in  the  breeds  of  horses  usually 
employed  in  heavy  draught,  nor  in  the  particular  con- 
formation of  the  animals,  Mr  Milbum  proceeds  to  say 
that '  the  post-horse,  and  such  as  are  required  to  per- 
form fast  work,  are  more  liable  to  attacks  of  diseases 
of  the  brain,  the  nerves,  and  the  lungs,  simply  because 
their  work  consists  of  rapid  and  powerful  exertion ;  the 
farm-horse,  the  animal  of  long  and  steady  exertion,  to 
gripes,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  stomach-stag- 
gers— results,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  of  a  manage- 
ment unsuited  to  the  character  of  the  labour  we  re- 
quire from  them.  The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  remark- 
ably small — smaller  in  proportion  to  his  size,  and  the 
quantity  of  food  he  requires,  than  any  other  domestic 
animal.  Nature  intends  for  him  a  supply  of  nutri- 
tious food,  and  that  at  short  irUervals;  wherein  he  ma- 
terially differs  from  the  ox,  whose  capacious  stomach 
will  contain  food  which  will  not  be  digested  for  hours. 
The  post-horse,  the  hunter,  and  the  carriage-horse, 
have  food  of  the  most  nutritious  description,  and  the 
time  during  which  they  are  worked  is  necessarily  short, 
owing  to  the  extreme  exertion  required ;  they  return 
to  their  food;  and  although  their  appetite  may  for  a 
time  be  impaired,  and  their  stomach  and  bowels  affected 
by  the  general  debility  of  the  system,  yet  they  recover 
their  tone  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  the  frame  admits  of 
their  taking  food.  The  farmer's  horse,  on  the  contrary, 
haa  food  of  a  less  nourishing  nature;  his  rack  is  filled 
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with  wkmw,  or  st  best  with  clover;  the  ploashmui 
rises  eftrly,  gtvei  him  a  faed  of  onm,  and  leads  him  to 
hii  work,  where  he  continues  for  seven,  eight,  and  eren 
nine  hours,  and  his  whole  day's  work  is  completed 
before  he  is  allowed  to  eat.  We  do  not  find  the  ox, 
woriced  under  similar  circumstances,  so  affected  in  the 
■tomaoh  and  bowels,  simply  because  his  civpacions 
■tomach,  when  filled,  requires  many  hours  to  empty; 
while,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  diiibrent  with  the  horse. 
]>ebilitated  and  hungry,  the  horse  returns,  and  his 
rack  is  plentifully  supplied,  and  a  good  feed  of  com 
iven  him,  and  he  is  left  to  himself:  he  eats  voraciously, 
alf  masticates  his  food,  loads  his  debilitated  stomach, 
and  his  digestive  organs  are  weakened,  and  perma- 
nently injured.  This  course  is  repeated — a  habit  of 
voracity  is  acquired ;  and  at  no  very  remote  period  the 
food  lodges  and  obstructs  the  pyloric  orifice  (the  pas- 
sage from  the  stomach  to  the  iMwels),  fermentation 
ensoes,  gas  is  evolved,  the  stomach  is  distended,  he 
grows  sluggish  and  sleepy,  drops  his  head  upon  his 
manger ;  or  he  is  delirious,  and  evinces  that  the  sym- 
pathy which  exists  between  the  stomach  and  the  brain 
has  excited  the  latter  organ ;  he  rolls,  paws,  and  is 
seized  with  convulsions  ;  at  length  he  expires,  and  he 
has  died  of  stomach-staggers.  The  half  -  masticated 
food  has  irritated  the  bowels,  extra  exertion  of  the 
muscles  has  been  required  to  propel  the  fieces  to  the 
rectum,  and  cholic  or  cramp  (spasms)  of  the  bowels 
has  followed ;  or  a  course  of  continued  irritation,  or  of 
continued  cholic,  or  both,  has  ended  in  inflammation 
of  the  bowels.  J  remember  a  beautiful  farm-horee, 
which,  owing  to  the  distance  of  part  of  the  farm  to 
which  he  belonged  from  the  buildings,  was  worked  the 
long  hours  described,  and  finished  his  day's  work  be- 
fore his  bait.  He  was  constantly  subject  to  attacks 
of  the  gripes,  which  were  subdued ;  but  he  died  of 
stomach-staggers.  The  same  stable,  then  so  often  sub- 
ject to  diseases,  is  now,  by  a  change  in  the  system, 
completely  free  from  them.  Another  case,  however, 
occurred :  a  beautiful  compact  little  mare  was  con- 
stantly afflicted  by  cholic ;  she  eventually  died  of 
inflammation  of  the  intestines. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  management  to  which 
horws  employed  in  agriculture  are  subject,  which  in- 
duce diseaees  of  the  bowe)4.  For  instance,  a  boy  return- 
ing from  work,  with  heated  and  sweating  horses,  to  save 
himself  trouble,  allows  them  to  drink  copiously  at  some 
pool  or  stream  he  passes.  Suddenly  one  or  more  of  the 
norses  exhibit  symptoms  of  gripes ;  they  suddenly  lie 
down,  roil  about,  look  at  their  sides,  rise  up,  seem  re- 
lieved, and  again  speedily  relapse;  the  sudden  appli- 
cation of  the  cold  water  has  produced  spasms  in  the 
bowels,  through  which  it  has  passed.  This  is  neglected, 
or  perhaps  gin  or  whisky,  aided  by  pepper,  is  adminis- 
terad  as  a  remedy,  and  severe  and  general  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  is  the  result :  this  is  mistaken  for  another 
attack,  and  again  the  poison  is  administered,  and  the 
inflammation  increased,  and  death  follows.  The  horse 
of  heavy  work,  too,  is  longer  exposed  to  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather  than  the  animal  of  light  work.  In 
the  former,  the  rain  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  him  for 
hours,  and  it  is  allowed  lo  dry  upon  hit  back;  the 
sympathy  between  the  akin  and  the  alimentary  organs 
is  known  to  every  groom  ;  obstructed  perspiration,  and 
consequent  irritability,  is  conveyed  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  disease  is  the  consequence.  It  is  true  the 
latter  is  also  partly  exposed  to  the  rain,  but  for  shorter 
periods,  and  the  wisp  and  brush  are  liberally  applied 
when  he  enters  the  stable ;  a  determination  of  blood 
takes  place  to  the  skin,  perspiration  is  promoted,  and 
disease  thus  prevented. 

Of  the  best  means  of  preventing  these  diseases  in 
farm-hor»>-8  we  will  now  treat :  we  have  attributed  the 
peculiar  liability  to  them  in  farm-horses  to  mismanage- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  certain  instances  of  peculiar 
fonnation  of  the  animals  ;  and  although  the  farmer 
must  necessarily  work  his  horse*  longer  hours  than 
the  horse  of  rapid  work  b  capable,  there  is  no  neces- 
lit/ibr  depriving  the  animal  so  long  of  food.  No  hono 
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should  work  more  than  five  or  six  honn  without  a  bait. 
If  we  examine  the  history  of  the  stables  of  large  far* 
mors,  whose  fields  necessarily  lie  at  a  great  distance 
firom  the  buildings,  and  where  they  are  worked  long  in 
consequence,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  small  farroeia 
under  the  contrary  circumstances,  we  shall  find  a  strik- 
ing difference  as  respects  the  health  of  the  animals. 
The  case  referred  to  above  strikingly  illustrates  the 
truth  of  this  observation.  But  it  may  be  asked — How  is 
it  possible  to  bait  the  animals  so  far  from  home  }  The 
diiJSculty  seems  to  be  in  procuring  food  upon  the  spot; 
for  if  this  is  not  done,  the  precaution  will  be  neglected, 
and  at  anyrate  the  land  will  be  occupied  by  it.  This, 
however,  may  be  remedied.  In  the  case,  for  instance, 
of  a  field  intended  for  turnips,  which  has  to  be  worked 
during  the  spring,  a  part  of  it,  half  an  acre,  or  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  field,  may  be  sown  with  win- 
ter-tares, a  few  of  which  may  be  mown  off,  and  given 
to  the  animals  green,  without  carrying  them  from  the 
field,  interfering  with  any  crop,  or  wasting  any  time 
in  carrying  the  horses  to  a  distance.  If  the  field  be 
intended  for  summer- fallow,  the  spring  tare  will 
answer,  and  which  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner, 
instead  of  allowing  the  poor  animals  greedily  and  in- 
discriminately to  crop  the  leaves  of  the  hedges  at  every 
turning,  from  the  impulse  of  hunger.  There  is  another 
eas^  way  of  baiting,  which  some  carters  adopt,  and 
which  might  be  applied  to  the  farmer's  horse,  espe- 
cially when  carting.  It  consists  in  securing  a  bag 
containing  com  over  the  animal's  mouth  and  nose,  by 
a  string,  which  passes  over  the  poll,  and  is  locally  de- 
nominated a  "  nose-bag,"  or  "  horse-poke,"  and  which 
should  be  removed  when  he  has  finished  his  feed.  To 
prevent  the  effects  of  the  wet  upon  the  skin,  an  unex- 
pensive  glazed  cloth  may  be  thrown  -over  the  horse's 
back,  and  secured  to  the  collar  and  traces.  This  may 
by  some  be  considered  very  troublesome;  but  it  will  bo 
found  that  when  it  is  once  begun,  it  will  be  considered 
no  more  trouble  than  carrying  the  rest  of  the  harness; 
and  if  disease  is  prevented,  the  trouble  amounts  to 
nothing.  To  counteract  as  much  as  possible  any  habits 
of  greedy  feeding  which  the  horse  may  have  acquired, 
his  com  should  be  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  or 
chopped  clover,  which  will  secure  its  proper  mastica- 
tion, and  prevent  many  troublesome  complaints,  as 
well  as  render  all  the  nutrition  of  the  foOd  available. 
These  may  be  substituted  by  an  admixture  of  clean 
chaff  with  com — a  plan  which  is  pursued  in  a  farm 
stable  Vtilh  which  1  am  acquainted,  and  is  found  a 
useful  practice.  It  would  save  the  animals  much  time 
in  eating  if  all  their  food  was  chopped,  and  perhaps 
steamed ;  but  on  this  subject  we  have  not  sufficient 
data  to  determine  with  accuracy.' 

The  cure,  it  has  been  hinted,  must  generally  be  left 
to  the  veterinary  practitioner,  whose  chief  object  should 
be  to  empty  the  stomach.  In  severe  cases,  an  ounce  of 
laudanum  and  a  drachm  of  pounded  ginger,  in  n  quart 
of  warm  ale,  may  be  used  with  probable  success. 

Broken-windedness. 

When  i.he  breathing  of  a  horse  is  rapid  and  labo- 
rious, it  is  said  to  be  thick-winded;  and  when  it  breathes 
irregularly,  the  inspiration  taking  one  effort,  and  the 
expiration  two,  it  is  called  hrolun-winded.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  from  cold  is  a  cause  of  thick-winded- 
ness,  the  condition  of  theso  organs  preventing  the  full 
action  of  the  air-tubes.  This  complaint,  if  not  removed, 
will  most  likely  terminate  in  the  broken-winded  con- 
dition ;  but  broken-windedness  will  take  place  without 
this  premonitory  symptom.  The  main  cause  of  broken- 
windedness  is  sharp  work  after  over-feeding — causing 
the  animal  to  run  while  the  stomach  is  full.  The  dis- 
tended membrane  presses  upon  the  lungs,  and  causes  a 
rupture  in  the  air-cells,  by  which  several  cells  are 
thrown  into  one.  Thus  the  breathing  is  rendered 
irregular  by  imperfect  muscular  action  in  the  parts. 

This  disease  is  almost  invariably  a  result  of  sheer 
carelessness  in  the  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  super- 
intend the  feeding  of  the  hone.    The  case,  according 
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to  Mr-Youatt,  ttuidi  thus: — *  Suppose  »  hone  to  be  % 
grou  ftedcr,  and  to  hare  filled  his  dtomoch  with  straw 
and  hay,  or  proveudor  that  occupies  a  j^reat  bulk,  and 
contaiM  little  nourishment,  the  lungH  are  squeezed 
into  less  than  the  natural  compass.  Let  the  horse  be 
now  suddenly  and  smartly  exercised ;  more  blood  must 
be  purified,  and  in  the  violent  effort  to  accomplish 
this,  some  of  the  cells  give  way.  Therefore  we  do  not 
find  broken-winded  horses  on  the  race-course,  for  al- 
though every  exertion  of  speed  is  required  from  theiu, 
their  food  lies  in  small  compass,  and  the  stomach  is 
not  distended,  and  the  lungs  have  room  to  play,  and 
care  is  taken  that  their  exertion  shall  be  required  when 
the  stomach  is  nearly  empty.  Carriage  and  coach- 
horses  are  seldom  broken-winded,  unless  they  bring  the 
disease  tu  their  work,  for  they,  too,  live  principally  ou 
com,  and  their  work  is  regular,  and  cure  is  taken  thikt 
they  shall  not  be  fed  immediately  before  their  work. 
The  farmer's  horse  is  the  broken-winded  horse,  because 
the  food  on  which  he  is  fed  is  bulky,  and  too  often 
selected  on  account  of  its  cheapness;  liecause  there  is 
little  regularity  in  the  management  of  most  of  the  far- 
mer's stables,  or  the  work  uf  his  teams;  and  because, 
after  many  an  hour's  fasting,  the  horses  are  often  suf- 
fered to  gorge  themselves  with  this  bulky  food;  and 
then,  with  the  stomach  pressing  upon  the  lungs,  and 
almost  impeding  ordinary  respiration,  they  are  put 
again  to  work,  and  sometimes  to  that  which  requires 
considerable  exertion. 

This  disease  depends  as  much  upon  the  cramped  state 
of  the  lungs,  from  the  pressure  of  an  over-gorged  sto- 
mach, in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  animal,  as  on  the 
effects  of  over-exertion.  The  agriculturist  knows  that 
many  a  horse  becomes  broken-winded  in  the  straw-yard. 
There  is  little  nutriment  in  the  provender  which  he 
there  finds;  and  to  obtain  enough  for  the  support  of 
life,  he  is  compelled  to  keep  the  stomach  constantly 
full,  and  pressing  upon  the  lungs.  Some  animals  have 
come  up  from  grass  broken  -  winded  that  went  out 
perfectly  sound. 

The  cure  of  a  broken-winded  horse  uo  one  ever 
witnessed ;  yet  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
palliation.  The  food  of  the  animal  should  consist  of 
much  nutriment  condensed  into  a  small  compass;  the 
quantity  of  oats  should  be  increased,  and  that  of  hay 
proportionably  diminished;  the  bowels  should  be  gently 
relaxed  by  the  frequent,  use  of  mashes ;  the  water 
should  be  given  sparingly  through  the  day,  although 
at  night  the  thirst  of  the  animal  should  be  fully 
satisfied ;  and  exercise  should  never  be  token  when 
the  stomach  is  full.' 

Curb— Bog-Spavin— Bone-Spa  vin. 
The  hock-joint  is  particularly  liable  to  derangement, 
so  as  to  render  the  animal  unsound.  One  of  these 
affections  is  called  curb,  which  arises  from  over-exer- 
tion of  the  ligaments,  and  takes  the  form  of  an  enlarge- 
ment a  few  inches  beneath  the  joint  of  the  hock.  A 
more  serious  complaint  of  the  hock  is  the  bog-spavin, 
which  takes  place  from  ovor-exertion,  and  is  an  inflam- 
mation in  the  vesicles  containing  the  lubricating  mate- 
rial fur  the  joint.  'This  disease  is  almost  incurable; 
and  the  poor  animal  is  in  geueral  only  fit  for  ordinary 
and  moderate  work  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  boiie- 
tpiivin  is  a  still  more  formidable  disease.  It  is  an 
affection  of  the  bones  of  the  hock-joint,  caused  by  vio- 
lent action,  or  any  kind  of  shoeing  which  throws  an 
uudue  strain  on  certain  ligaments,  and  deranges  the 
action  of  the  bones.  A  bony  deposit  takes  place,  the 
joint  is  stiffened,  and  the  consequence  is  a  lameness  or 
stiff  motion  in  the  hind-legs.  Blistering,  as  a  counter- 
irritant,  and  rest,  are  the  principal  remedies  prescribed 
for  this  complaint ;  but  the  best  thing  of  all  is  never 
to  overload  the  horse,  or  put  him  to  any  violent  exer- 
tion, so  as  to  prevent  not  only  this,  but  all  other  similar 
complaints. 

Physicking. 

Horses  that  are  attended  to  with  the  greatest  care 
occMioually  get  into  a  con  litiou  which  requires  physic — 


that  iii  puigatire  medioine}  u,  for  examine,  wJwa  they, 
have  been  too  loug  on  hard  ''r^,  and  require  a  laxative, 
when  they  get  into  a  heated  state  of  body  from  oonstaut 
work,  when  their  bowels  get  overloaded  or  disordered, 
or  when  they  are  getting  too  fat.  The  most  simple 
laxative  is  a  bran-maih.  Bran  is  put  into  a  pail,  and 
softened  with  boiling  water;  when  cooled  sufilciently,  it 
is  given  to  the  animal  as  the  last  feed  at  night,  instead 
of  corn  or  hay.  About  half  a  pailful  is  a  dose.  .  Horses 
used  by  commercial  travellers  or  others  during  the 
whole  week,  and  fed  ou  com,  are  indulged  in  a  mash 
on  Saturday  night;  and  this,  with  the  rest  on  Sunday, 
keeps  theui  in  good  condition.  When  a  working-hone 
is  lamed,  or  becomes  sick,  and  must  remain  idle  for  a 
few  days,  he  requires  to  be  relieved  by  a  dose  of  physic. 
Generally,  this  consists  of  from  four  to  nine  drachms 
of  Barbadoes  aloes,  powdered,  and  formed  into  a  round 
moistened  mass,  fit  to  be  swallowed.  It  requires  to  be 
administered  by  a  skilful  groom,  who  will  push  it 
over  the  throat  adroitly,  without  alarming  the  animal. 
Sometimes  the  powder  is  mixed  with  a  little  Castile 
soap.  An  hour  o;  less  after  taking  physic,  a  bran-mash 
should  be  given,  and  then  the  horse  be  gently  exer. 
cised.  On  his  return  to  the  stable,  he  may  be  offered 
a  drink  of  water  from  which  the  chill  is  taken,  or  as 
warm  as  he  will  take  it. 

We  should  consider  it  imprudent  to  offer  any  further 
explanations  of  the  materia  medica  of  horses ;  and 
again  recommend  all  unskilled  or  but  partially-in- 
structed persons  not  to  attempt  doctoring  their  horsea 
themselves,  but  to  obtain  at  once  the  advice  of  a  vete- 
rinary surgeon. 

ADVICE  IN  rVnCHASING  .V  HORSE. 

The  purchasing  of  a  horse  is  ordinarily  a  matter  of 
very  serious  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  proverbial 
tricklness  of  dealers,  and  the  many  defective  points 
in  the  animal's  constitution,  which  cannot  be  seen  with 
all  the  care  that  may  be  bestowed.  In  offering  any 
hints  on  this  impoi-tant  particular,  we  must  refer  to  the 
instmctions  of  authorities  whose  testimony  is  worthy  of 
confidence.  Mr  Stewart  has  written  a  valuable  little 
manual,  entitled  '  Advice  to  the  Purchasera  of  Horses,' 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  have  frequent 
occasion  to  make  purchases.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  his  admonitions: — 

*  In  buying  a  horse,  one  of  the  chief  requisites  to  bo 
attended  to  is  the  degree  of  nervous  energy  which  the 
animal  possesses;  and  it  is  the  union  of  this  energy 
with  good  conformation  that  makes  many  horses  inva- 
luable. Its  absence  or  presence,  however,  is  not  likely 
to  be  discovered  by  the  purchaser  without  a  trial;  and 
to  avoid  disappointment  in  this  respect,  it  is  therefore 
advisable  to  obtain  one  prior  to  purchase.  The  horse 
should  be  set  to  the  work  he  will  be  called  on  to  per- 
form; and  if  he  is  intended  for  the  saddle  or  single 
harness,  he  should  have  no  companion  on  his  trial,  for 
many  animals  work  well  in  company  that  are  down- 
right sluggards  when  alone.  Some  horses  have  an  un- 
pleasant way  of  going,  or  are  difficult  to  manage,  or 
have  some  vice  which  is  only  displayed  when  at  work. 
These  are  so  many  more  reasons  for  having  a  trial  prior 
to  striking  a  bargain.  But  if  that  cannot  be  obtained, 
some  sort  of  conclusion  regarding  the  animal's  spirit 
may  be  drawn  from  his  general  appearance.  The  way 
he  carries  his  head,  his  attention  to  surrounding  ob- 
jects, his  gait,  and  the  lively  motion  of  his  ears,  may 
all  or  each  be  looked  to  as  indicative  of  "  bottom,"  or 
willingness  to  work.  It  is  only,  however,  in  a  private 
stable,  or  in  that  of  a  respectable  dealer,  that  these 
criteria  can  be  depended  upon ;  for  in  a  market-place, 
the  animal  is  too  much  excited  by  the  cracking  of 
whips,  and  the  too  frequent  application  of  them,  to  be 
judged  off  as  regards  his  temper.  Neither  must  the 
buyer  be  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  animation  which 
hones  display  at  an  auction,  or  ou  coming  out  of  the 
stable  of  a  petty  dealer;  for  it  is  a  fact,  which  cannot 
be  too  well  made  known,  that  there  are  many  un- 
principled dealei's  who  make  it  their  business,  befoto 
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■howiu  a  hone.  **  to  put  wnie  lift  In  him  "— tb»t  If, 
thoT  tortuN  Um  with  the  luh,  till,  between  p»in  and 
ftar,  the  poor  animal  is  lo  much  excited,  m  to  bound 
ftom  fide  to  tide  with  hii  utmost  agility  at  the  least 
■ound  or  morement  of  the  bystanders.' 

This  writer  continues,  in  relation  to  the  head  and  other 
parte  of  the  animal : — *  The  head,  as  being  a  part  not 
at  all  contributing  to  progression,  should  in  the  saddle- 
horse  be  small,  that  it  may  bo  light— the  nostrils  ox- 
panded,  to  admit  plenty  of  air,  and  the  space  between 
the  branches  of  the  lower  iaw,  called  the  channel,  should 
be  wide,  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  room  for  the  head 
of  the  windpipe.  In  the  draught-horse,  a  heavy  head 
is  not,  38  far  as  utility  is  concerned,  an  objection,  for 
it  enables  him  to  throw  some  weight  into  the  collar; 
and  hence,  excepting  its  ugliness,  it  is  rather  an  advan- 
tage, if  he  is  used  entirely  for  draught.  But  it  makes 
the  saddle-horse  bear  heavy  on  the  hand  of  the  rider, 
makes  him  liable  to  stumble,  and,  when  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  long  neck,  is  apt  to  wear  out  the  fore-feet  and 
legs  br  its  neat  weight.  The  neck  of  the  saddle-horse 
should  be  thin,  not  too  much  arched,  and  rather  short 
than  long,  for  the  same  roason  that  the  head  should 
be  light :  and  in  the  draueht-horse  it  may  be  thick, 
stallion-like,  and  sufficiently  long  to  afford  plenty  of 
room  for  the  collar,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
head  may  be  large  in  this  animal.  The  windpipe 
should  be  large,  and  standing  well  out  from  the  neck, 
that  the  air  may  huvr  an  easy  passage  to  and  from  the 
lungs.  A  horse  intended  to  be  used  for  the  miscella- 
neous purposes  of  carriage  and  draught  should  have  a 
head  and  neck  neither  too  light  nor  too  heavy. 

That  the  saddle-horse  may  be  safe,  and  have  exten- 
sive action,  it  is  necessary  that  the  withers  be  high. 
This  advantage  is  indicated  by  the  horse  standing  well 
up  before;  and  it  is  usual,  in  showing  a  horse,  to  ex- 
aggerate the  height  of  the  forehand  by  making  him 
stand  with  his  fore-feet  on  a  somewhat  elevated  spot. 
A  horse  with  low  withers  appear?  4hick  and  cloddy 
about  the  shoulder.  In  the  ass  and  mule,  the  withers 
are  very  low,  and  the  shoulders  very  flat,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  they  are  so  unpleasant  to  ride,  and  why 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  the  saddle  in  its  proper 
place  without  the  aid  of  a  crupper.  High  withers, 
nowever,  are  not  essential  tu  the  racer  or  the  draught- 
horse.  The  former  does  all  his  work  by  leaps,  and  that 
is  performed  best  when  the  horse  stands  somewhat 
higner  behind  than  before :  neither  are  high  withers 
necessary  to  the  draught-horse ;  but  in  the  roadster, 
they  are  aa  important  as  the  safety  of  the  rider  is,  for 
a  hone  with  a  low  forehand  is  easily  thrown  on  his 
knees.  In  the  draught-horse,  this  tendency  towards  the 
ground  is  obviated  by  the  support  the  collar  affords. 

The  chest  should  be  deep  and  wide  in  all  horses,  but 
especially  so  in  one  intended  for  quick  work,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  plenty  of  room  for  the  play  of  those 
important  organs — the  lungs. 

The  back  should  not  be  too  long  nor  too  short;  for 
though  length  is  favourable  to  an  extended  stride  and 
rapid  motion,  yet  it  makes  the  horse  weak,  and  unable 
either  to  draw  or  carry  any  considerable  weight.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  tho  back  bo  too  short,  the  horse's 
action  must  be  continod;  and  short-backed  horses,  in 
general,  make  an  unpleasant  noise  when  trotting,  by 
striking  the  shoe  of  the  hind-foot  against  the  shoe  of 
the  fore  one:  and  though  they  are  in  general  very 
hardy,  and  capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue,  and  of 
living  on  but  little  food,  yet  a  back  of  middling  length 
is  better  by  far  than  one  immoderately  short  or  long. 
The  back  should  be  nearly  straight. 

In  the  saddle-horse,  and  where  safety  is  desirable, 
the  position  of  the  fore-leg  is  worthy  of  attention.  It 
■hould  be  placed  well  forward,  and  descend  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  ground,  the  toe  being  nearly  m  a  line 
with  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  Tho  pasterns  should 
neither  be  turned  in  nor  out.  When  they  are  turned 
inwards,  the  horse  is  in  general  very  liable  to  cut  the 
fetlock-joint  by  striking  the  opposite  foot  against  it. 
The  draught-hoiw  may  be  excused  though  ne  leans 
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a  littl«  over  hit  (bre-lega,  bat  the  Middle-hone  iHll  be 
apt  to  stumble  if  he  does  so.' 

Minute  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  the  exami- 
nation of  the  fore-legs  and  feet:  these,  in  fact,  are  the 
great  tiying  points.  If  the  feet  be  not  round  and  full, 
so  as  to  stand  firmly  and  flatly  on  the  cround,  and  it 
tender  or  thin  in  the  hoofs,  the  animal  is  not  to  be 
trusted  for  saddle-work.  Mr  Lawrence  on  this  subject 
remarks — *  The  feet  of  saddle-horses,  li  they  ever  so 
sound  and  good  in  nature,  detract  greatly  from  the 
value  of  the  nag,  unless  they  stand  even  on  the  ground: 
since,  if  they  deviate  inward  or  outward,  the  horse  will 
either  knock  or  cut  in  the  speed — that  is  to  say,  will 
strike  and  wound  the  opposite  pasterns  either  with  his 
toe  or  his  heel;  and  if  he  bend  his  knees  much,  and  is 
a  high  goer,  will  cut  the  inside  of  the  knee-joint.  Na- 
ture has  been  verv  favourable  in  the  hinder  hooft,  with 
which  we  have  seldom  much  trouble:  but  there  is,  now 
and  then,  a  most  perilous  defect  in  them — namely, 
when  the  horso  is  so  formed  in  his  hinder  quarten 
that  he  overreaches,  and  wounds  his  fore  heels  with 
the  toes  of  his  hind-feet.'  The  defect  here  spoken  of 
will  be  observed  to  cause  an  unpleasant  clattering  noise 
in  trotting.  The  fore-legs,  from  the  knees  downwards, 
should  bo  clean  made,  sound,  and  flexible  at  the  joints. 
Bad  usage  knocks  up  a  horso,  or  founders  him ;  and  his 
le^B,  being  in  a  kind  of  benumbed  state,  will  either 
wholly  or  partially  refuse  to  perform  their  office.  By 
case  and  physicking,  the  horse  recovers;  but  his  system 
has  been  shaken,  and  he  is  apt  to  come  down.  This  is 
a  fearful  defect  in  a  horse;  for  no  one  is  for  a  moment 
safe  on  his  back  Weakness  in  the  fetlock-joint  wili 
also  cause  a  horse  to  stumble  and  come  down,  and  is 
therefore  an  equ.-\Ily  serious  defect.  When  the  horse 
stumbles  either  through  weakness  or  t>ad  management 
so  as  to  come  down  on  his  knees,  the  likelihood  is,  that 
the  knees  are  broken ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  wounds 
of  this  nature  never  heal  over  to  resemble  the  original. 
The  horse  with  broken  knees  is,  in  short,  damaged  for 
life,  at  least  in  as  far  as  he  is  a  marketable  commodity. 

Horses  are  sold  either  with  or  without  warranty. 
At  sales  at  repositories,  the  terms  of  warranty  are 
generally  announced  in  a  pulbMc  manner ;  but  when 
the  sale  is  private,  no  warranty  is  binding  which  is  not 
expressed  in  writing  in  the  receipt.  The  principle  that 
a  price  above  ten  pounds  warrants  a  horse  sound,  is  not 
now  recognised  as  binding.  The  warranty,  to  be  of  any 
legal  value,  must  be  something  different  from  a  mere 
verbal  understanding  or  illusoty  custom. 

DUTT  OF  HOIiaKB. 
Draught. 

The  horse  is  equally  willing  to  make  himself  useful 
as  a  beast  of  burden  or  draught;  but  his  powers  are 
best  adapted  for  the  latter,  ana  particularly  on  a  level 
road.  The  formation  of  his  body  does  not  suit  him 
for  climbing  or  going  up-hill  with  a  load ;  and  his 
strength  is  always  exerted  to  greatest  advantage  when 
he  oau  throw  his  centre  of  gravity  forward  as  a  make- 
weight. The  amount  of  load  which  he  can  draw  in  a 
wheeled  vehicle  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
load  to  tho  pull.  The  pulling  point  is  across  the  shoul- 
ders, and  the  most  advantageous  method  is,  to  make 
the  line  of  traction  proceed  direct  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  load — in  no  shape  bent  or  distracted  from  its 
course.  The  load  should  be  placed  lower  than  the  line 
of  the  shoulders,  thus  making  the  line  of  traction  go 
bv  a  straight  slope  to  the  seat  of  resist)>nce.  The  load 
should  not  be  at  a  greater  distance  than  will  allow 
freedom  of  motion  to  the  hind-legs.  If  it  be  placed 
too  low,  a  part  of  the  power  will  be  uselessly  spent  in 
upholding  it.    (See  Laws  of  Motion.) 

According  to  the  calculations  of  James  Watt,  the 
weight  which  a  horse  can  draw,  called  a  horie-power,  is 
1,9I!0,00U  pounds  raised  one  foot  high  per  hour,  or 
33,000  pounds  raised  one  foot  per  minute.  The  weight 
is  supposed  to  hang  at  the  end  of  a  rope  passing  over  a 
freely-moving  pulley.      This  calculation  is  based  on 
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oonddiniioiui  mon  fiiTourabh  thu  thoM  which  uiuallj 
fttfend  hone-Ubour.    Then  are,  iu  lealitr,  no  rulet  to 

Siiide  the  impoiing  of  loada  on  honea;  for  oTei^thing 
ependf  on  the  degree  of  friction  on  the  wheels  of  the 
carrisffe,  the  nature  of  the  road,  and  the  strength  of  the 
animal  in  question.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  a  horse 
always  exerts  his  power  better  by  himself  than  when 
yoked  with  others.  The  load  which  it  requires  four 
horses  to  draw  unitedly,  if  divided,  could  be  drawn 
with  equal  ease  by  three.  The  following  observations 
referring  to  the  operations  of  Sir  C.  Stuart  Menteith 
deserve  to  be  noticisd: — 

'  From  the  experience  this  gentleman  has  had  in 
the  use  of  animal  power  upon  common  roads,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  most  economical  mode  of  employing 
horses  in  draught  is  to  give  every  horse  his  own  car- 
riage, and  that  he  should  solely  depend  upon  his  own 
exertions  in  drawing  the  load,  as  otherwise  it  is  well 
known  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  either  man  or  beast 
equally  willing  or  capable  to  make  the  same  exertion, 
or  to  have  the  same  spirit  or  motion ;  and  at  the  same 
time  never  to  exceed  six  miles  on  one  stage,  and  to  be 
performed  twice  daily.  In  a  staee  of  three  and  a  half 
miles.  Sir  C.  S.  Menteith  employs  wagons  weighing 
eighteen  cwt.,  in  which  horses  draw  three  tons.  The 
road  is  in  general  upon  a  declivity  of  one  foot  of  fall 
for  every  eight,  sixteen,  or  eighteen  feet,  with  several 
ascents  of  one  foot  in  every  thirty  feet,  up  which  a  horse 
draws  the  load  of  three  tons,  and  a  wagon  of  eighteen 
cwt. ;  but  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ascent,  a  contmuous 
line  of  sandstone  railroad  is  first  laid  down,  upon  which 
a  |>late  of  iron,  six  inches  wide  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  is  fixed  down.  In  order  to  enable  a  horse  to 
bring  a  load  of  three  tons  down  any  rate  of  descent,  a 
friction-break  has  been  employed,  similar  to  the  one  in 
common  use  in  Belgium,  from  which  Sir  C.  Stuart  Men- 
teith derived  this  important  application.  The  break  is 
a  strong  plank,  fixed  to  the  back  of  a  cart  or  wagon, 
which,  bv  means  of  a  screw,  the  carter  presses  agauist 
the  two  hind-wheels  of  the  machine,  so  as  to  give  a  suf- 
ficiency of  friction  to  retard  the  too  rapid  descent  of  the 
carriage.  This  plan  has  been  employed  with  great  suc- 
cess by  Mr  Croal,  coach  proprietor  in  Edinburgh,  from 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  C.  S.  Menteith,  who  has  now  used 
it  more  than  fourteen  years  upon  his  coal-wagons. 
The  mode  adopted  by  Mr  Croal  is  to  fix  a  lying  axle  to 
the  plank  pressing  upon  the  hind-wheels  of  a  coach,  and 
which  is  turned  by  an  upright  shaft,  with  a  bevel-wheel 
connecting  the  two  shafts,  and  turned  by  a  winch  by 
the  hand  of  the  coach-guard,  without  moving  from  his 
seat.  Were  this  break  applied  to  every  coach,  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  thousands  would  be  preserved,  as  the 
guard  would  be  able  to  stop  horses  when  running  away 
with  a  carriage — as  it  is  thought  that  treble,  as  it  were, 
of  the  weight  of  a  coach  is  to  be  drawn,  if  the  two  hind- 
wheels  are  prevented  from  revolving  by  the  break. 
This  kind  of  break  euables  a  coachman  to  drive  with 
perfect  security  down  a  descent  of  any  length,  and  at 
any  rate  of  speed.  If  the  employment  of  horse  wagons, 
weighing  from  twelve  to  thirteen  c«rt.,  were  adopted  in 
ccnveying  coal  through  the  streets  of  London,  one  horse 
would  do  the  work  of  two :  at  present,  four  immense 
horses  draw  three  chaldrons  of  coal,  or  four  tons  one 
cwt.,  in  a  wagon  weigbing  perhaps  two  tons ;  so  that 
the  shait-horse  is  obliged  to  draw  a  weight  of  six  tons 
in  turning  out  of  one  street  into  another.' 

The  larger  the  size  of  wheels  iu  a  vehicle,  within  a 
reasonable  proportion,  so  is  the  friction  in  overcoming 
obstacles  on  the  road  less,  and  so  is  the  draught  more 
easy  to  the  horses.  The  benefits  of  large  wheels,  how- 
ever, have  often  been  completely  lost  by  not  making 
them  run  fairly  in  an  upright  position.  The  custom 
has  been  to  make  them  duhed  or  bevelled  outward 
£rom  the  axle,  and  to  cause  the  axle  to  lean  downward 
at  each  extremity  to  accommodate  this  peculiar  shape. 
It  is  of  importance  to  understand  that  a  wheel  always 
runs  best  when  its  tire  is  of  equal  diameter,  when 
the  spokes  are  at  rieht  angles  to  the  axle,  and  when  the 
axle  projects  atnught  out.    This  is  exemplified  ia  the 


trundling  of  a  hoop :  a  hoop  which  is  pwftetlj  upright 
and  even  on  the  rim,  requires  less  force  to  send  it  for- 
ward  and  keep  it  moving  than  if  it  were  bevelled,  and 
inclined  to  go  round  in  a  circle.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, wheels  may  be  a  litUe  dished,  though  now  that 
the  roads  are  good  that  is  scarcely  necessary. 

The  power  of  draught  of  a  horse  depends  on  the  rate 
at  which  he  is  compelled  to  proceed.  He  exerts  hit 
power  to  most  advantage  at  a  fair  pull,  when  moving 
at  the  rate  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  per 
hour.  If  he  go  at  a  greater  speed,  he  is  less  able  to 
draw.  As  a  general  rule,  if  the  speed  be  doubled,  the 
load  should  be  halved ;  and  if  the  speed  be  twice 
doubled,  the  load  should  be  quartered;  yet  this  will  only 
hold  as  correct  for  short  distances.  Much  work  may 
be  procured  from  a  horse  if  he  be  impelled  only  for 
short  stages.  A  horse  in  a  stage-coach,  running  only 
five  miles  at  a  time,  and  then  resting  for  a  fewnours, 
will  last  at  least  four  times  longer  than  another  horse 
of  equal  power  which  runs  ten  miles  at  a  time.  This 
is  well  understood  by  all  stage-coach  proprietors,  and 
short  stages  have  now  almost  everywhere  superseded 
long  ones.  Such  a  fact  should  also  be  known  to  all 
private  travellers.  Whether  employed  in  a  rig,  chaise, 
or  for  riding,  the  horse  on  a  journey  should  take  his 
day's  work  in  two  distinct  stages  ;  one  in  the  morning, 
and  another  in  the  afternoon,  whon  rested  and  refresh- 
ened. He  ehould  also,  to  remain  in  good  condition, 
have  a  rest  during  the  whole  of  Sunday,  In  journey- 
ing with  light  loads,  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles  is  considered  a  sufficient  day's  task. 

Riding. 

The  art  of  riding  or  equitation,  forma  a  r^:ular 
branch  of  instruction,  and  is  seldom  well  perform^  by 
those  who  have  not  been  regularly  taught.  It  ia  not 
to  be  supposed  that  anythiuc  we  can  say  can  super- 
sede the  instructions  of  the  nding-school ;  but  it  may 
be  of  use  to  offer  a  few  hints  on  the  subject  from  the 
most  esteemed  authorities. 

Riding  should  be  performed  in  that  manner  which 
is  least  calculated  to  oppress  the  horse  and  fatigue  the 
rider,  and  which  will  be  most  secure  for  both  parties. 
The  first  principle  in  horsemanship  is,  that  the  horse 
and  his  rider  should  act  and  react  on  each  other,  as  if 
governed  by  one  common  feeling.  To  attain  this  end, 
the  rider  must  acquire  the  knack  of  balancing  himself 
properly  on  the  animal,  and  establishing  the  means  of 
making  himself  understood  through  certain  movements 
of  hand  and  body.  A  good  horseman  will  act  according 
to  the  following  directions,  given  in  Walker's  •  Manly 
Exercises : ' — '  The  place  of  the  rider's  seat  is  that  part 
of  the  saddle  into  which  the  rider's  body  would  natu- 
rally slide  were  he  to  ride  without  stirrups.  This  aeat 
is  to  be  preserved  only  by  a  proper  balance  of  the  body, 
and  its  adaptation  to  even  the  most  violent  counterac- 
tions of  the  horse.  In  relation  to  the  thighs,  the  rider, 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  saddle,  must  rest  chiefly 
upon  their  division,  vulgarly  called  the  fork,  and  very 
slightly  upon  the  hips.  The  thighs,  turned  inward, 
must  rest  flat  upon  the  sides  of  the  saddle,  without 
grasping  ;  for  the  rider's  weight  gives  sufficient  hold, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  thighs  on  tlie  saddle  would  only 
lift  him  above  it.  The  knees  must  be  stretched  down 
and  kept  back,  so  as  to  place  the  thighs  several  degrees 
short  of  a  perpendicular ;  but  no  gripe  must  be  made 
with  them,  unless  there  be  danger  of  losing  all  other 
hold.  If  the  thighs  are  upon  th.iir  inner  or  flat  side 
in  the  saddle,  both  the  legs  and  the  feet  will  be  turned 
as  they  ought  to  be.  Thus  turned,  they  must  be  on  a 
line  parallel  to  that  of  the  rider's  body,  and  hang  near 
the  horse's  sides,  but  must  not  touch ;  yet  they  msy 
give  an  additional  hold  to  the  seat,  when  necessary, 
and  the  calves  must  act  in  support  of  the  aids  of  the 
hands.  The  heels  are  to  be  sunk,  and  the  toes  to  be 
raised,  and  as  near  the  horse  as  the  heels,  which  pre- 
vents the  heel  touching  the  horse.  As  to  the  body,  the 
head  must  be  firm,  yet  free ;  the  shoulders  thrown 
back  and  kept  square,  so  that  no  pull  of  the  bridle  may 
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briug  them  forwaird.  The  ch<»t  mutt  be  kdruioed, 
■ad  the  auutll  of  the  bsok  bent  a  little  foretud.  The 
upper  parte  of  the  amis  must  hang  perpandicularlv 
ftom  the  ebouldere,  the  lower  parti  at  right  angles  with 
the  upper,  so  as  to  form  a  horizontal  line  from  the 
elbow  to  the  little  finger.  The  elbows  must  be  lightly 
closed  to  the  hips,  and,  without  stiiHiew,  liept  steady, 
or  they  destroy  the  baud.  The  wrist  muit  be  rounded 
a  little,  outwards.  Tho  hands  should  be  about  three 
inches  from  the  body,  and  from  tho  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  and  from  four  to  six  inches  apart ;  the  thumbs 
and  kuucliles  pointing  towards  each  other,  and  tbe 
finger-nails  towards  the  body.  When  the  rider  is  in 
the  proper  position  on  borsobuclc  without  stirrups,  his 
nose,  breast,  knee,  and  instep,  are  nearly  in  a  line ; 
and  with  stirrups,  his  nose,  breast,  knee,  and  toe,  are 
in  a  line.  The  man  and  the  horse  throughout  are  to 
be  of  a  piece.  When  the  horse  is  at  liberty,  or  dis- 
united, as  it  is  tenned,  the  rider  sits  at  his  ease  ;  and 
as  he  collects  and  unites  his  horse,  so  ho  collects  and 
unites  himself.  There  must,  however,  bo  no  stiffiiess 
of  manner  more  than  in  sitting  on  a  choir ;  for  it  is 
ease  and  elegance  which  distinguish  the  geutleniaii.' 

Riding,  to  one  accustomed  to  it,  is  best  performed 
with  a  curb  and  snaffle  bridle;  the  curb,  however, 
being  onlv  employed  to  bring  the  animal  up  by  pres- 
sure on  the  mouth  when  occasion  requires.  As  some 
horses  have  a  luuch  more  delicate  mouth  than  ethers, 
the  nature  of  the  bridle  must  depend  on  circumstances. 
In  holding  the  reins,  a  union  of  firmness,  gentleness, 
and  lightuess,  is  tha  essential  rei^uisitu.  The  foregoing 
authonty  alludes  to  the  manner  in  which  the  reins  are 
to  operate  on  tho  mouth  of  the  animal : — *  The  hand 
being  connected  with  the  reins,  the  reins  to  the  bit, 
the  bit  operating  in  the  curb  on  the  bars,  and  in  the 
snafl^e  on  the  lips,  the  rider  cannot  move  the  hand, 
anil  scarcely  even  a  finger,  without  the  horse's  mouth 
being  more  or  lusa  affected.  This  is  culled  the  corns- 
pon&Hoe.  If,  moreover,  the  hand  be  held  steady,  as 
the  horse  advances  in  the  trot,  the  fingers  will  feel,  by 
the  contraction  of  the  reins,  a  slight  tug,  occasioned  by 
the  cadence  of  every  step ;  and  this  tug,  by  moans  of 
the  correspondence,  is  reciprocally  felt  in  the  horse's 
moutii.  This  is  called  the  appuy.  While  this  relation 
is  preserved  between  the  hand  and  mouth,  the  horse  is 
in  perfect  obedience  to  t^e  rider,  and  the  liaud  directs 
him,  in  any  position  or  action,  with  such  ease,  that  the 
horse  seems  to  work  by  the  will  of  the  rider  rather 
than  by  the  power  of  his  hand.  This  is  called  the  *up. 
port.  Now,  the  correspondence  or  etfective  commu- 
nication between  the  hand  and  mouth— the  appuy,  or 
stienffth  of  the  operation  in  the  mouth ;  the  support, 
or  aid,  the  hand  gives  in  the  position  or  action,  are 
.alw^s  maintained  in  the  mandge  and  all  united  paces. 
Without  these,  a  horse  is  under  no  immediate  control. 
Of  in  khe  extended  gallop,  or  at  full  speed,  where  it 
may  require  a  hundred  yards  to  pull  before  we  can 
stop  him.  The  degree  of  correspoiideiioe,  appuy,  and 
support,  depends,  ii.  horses  otherwise  similar,  on  the 
rebtive  &ituation  of  tho  hand.  The  act  of  raising  the 
rider's  hand  increases  his  powiir ;  and  this,  raising  the 
horse's  head,  diminishes  his  jpower.  Depressing  the 
rider's  hand,  on  the  contrary,  diminiihes  his  power;  and 
this,  depressing  the  horse's  head,  increases  his  power.' 

Murb  may  be  done  to  animate  a  horse,  either  in 
riding  or  drawing,  by  addressing  a  cheerful  word  to 
him,  wstead  of  the  lashing  and  scolding  with  which  he 
is  too  frequently  visited.  If  a  horse  requires  correc- 
tion or  urging  by  the  whip,  he  should  only  be  touched 
Ughtly,  behind  the  girth  and  saddle,  never  on  any 
account  on  the  head,  or  on  a  fote  part  of  the  body. 
Wa  have  frequently  seen  liders  so  lost  to  humanity 
as  to  whip  their  horses  when  i-eativc  over  the  head  and 
ears.  Should  a  horse  attempt  to  baffle  his  rider,  h« 
niuit  be  pressed  bv  the  lege,  urged  lightly  with  the 
spur,  and  kept  m  his  proper  trade,  but  not  drawn  up 
with  tha  curb,  or  terrified  by  abuse. 

The  most  common  pace  in  road-riding  is  the  trot, 
which,  in  eifect,  is  a  rapid  r.-»lk,  and  most  difBcult  for 
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a  rider  to  perform  with  addrsM  and  a  imall  dagree  of 
fatigue  to  himself.  In  slow  trotthig,  the  body  should 
adhere  to  tha  saddle,  and  wheu  It  becomes  fatt  or 
rough,  the  body  may  be  rahwd  at  the  proper  moments 
to  ease  the  jolting.  This  rising  of  the  body,  however, 
is  tu  be  a  result  of  the  horse's  action,  not  an  effort  of 
the  rider.  The  proper  method  is  to  rise  and  fall  with 
the  leading  foot,  the  body  rising  from  the  seat  wheu 
the  foot  is  elevated,  and  fulling  wheu  it  sinks. 

In  tho  course  of  either  slow  or  fast  riding,  the  horse 
may  trouble  his  rider  by  ]>lungiiig,  shying,  or  rctive- 
nost.  If  he  kick  and  plunge,  sit  upright,  hold  on  by 
the  legfc,  and  do  not  vex  him  by  any  lasning ;  when  let 
alone,  he  is  not  long  in  coming  out  of  his  freak.  When 
he  shies,  or  flies  to  one  side,  as  if  afraid  of  scmethinv, 
press  him  on  the  side  to  which  ho  is  flying,  Lieep  up  his 
head,  and  bring  him  into  his  track.  Pressing  both 
legs  against  his  sides  will  generally  keep  him  from 
running  backward.  When  he  becomes  restive — that 
is,  tunis  round,  and  has  a  disinclination  to  go  in  the 
way  he  is  required,  the  rider  must  keep  him  in  his 
track  by  dint  of  pressure,  a  touch  of  the  spur,  and  tho 
hand.  If  he  has  been  accustomed  to  spurs,  and  finds 
that  your  heels  are  not  provided  with  these  appendages, 
your  case  is  very  hopeless.  We  must  allow  Walker  to 
point  out  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  a  restive  horse. 
If  he  persists  in  turning  round,  the  rider  must  continue 
'to  attack  his  unguarded  side,  turn  him  two  or  three 
times,  and  let  the  heel  and  spur,  if  noceasarv,  asaist 
the  hand,  before  he  can  arm  or  defend  himseli  against 
it.  If  he  still  refuse  to  go  the  right  way,  the  rider 
must  take  care  that  be  go  no  other,  and  immediately 
change  his  attack,  turning  hiip  about  and^reiniog  him 
backward,  which  the  horse  is  easily  compelled  to  do 
when  he  sets  himself  against  going  fiirward.  Ii^  these 
contests,  the  rider  must  be  collected,' and  have  an  eye 
to  the  surrounding  objects ;  for  restive  horses  try  their 
utmost  to  place  their  riders  in  awkward  situations,  by 
sidling  to  other  horses,  carriages,  the  foot-pavement, 
the  houses,  &c.  In  this  case  tho  rider,  instead  of 
pulling  him  from  the  wall,  must  bend  his  head  to  it, 
by  which  his  side  next  the  wall  is'  rendered  concave, 
and  his  utmost  endeavours  to  do  injury  are  prevented. 
The  instant,  therefore,  that  the  rider  perceives  his 
horse  sidling  to  any  object,  he  must  turn  hip  head  to 
that  object,  and  bock  him  irom  it.  There  are  Gomo 
horses  who  fix  themselves  like  stocks,  setting  all  en- 
deavours to  move  them  at  defiance.  There,  happily, 
their  defence  can  in  no  way  endanger  the  rider.  It 
must,  however,  be  converted  to  punishment.  Let  them 
stand,  make  no  attempt  to  move  them,  and  in  a  short 
space — frequently  loss  than  a  minute— they  will  move 
of  themselves.'  The  same  author  recommends  the 
rider  to  remain  perfectly  cool  in  all  these  awkward 
circumstances.  '  When  passion,'  he  observes,  '  pos- 
sesses the  rider,  it  prevents  that  concord  and  unity 
taking  place  which  ever  should  subsist  between  the 
rider  and  his  horse.  He  should  always  be.  disposed  to 
amity,  and  never  suffer  the  most  obstinate  rcsistuiico 
of  the  horse  to  put  him  out  of  temper.  If  the  contest 
does  not  demand  his  utmost  exertion  of  strength,  he 
should  be  able  to  hum  a  {une,  or  converse  with  the 
same  composure  and  indifference  as  though  his  hoi'so 
were  all  obedience.  By  these  mecjis  the  instant  a 
horse  finds  himself  foiled,  he  desists,  having  no  pro- 
vocation to  contend  farther,  and  is  abashed  at  hib  own 
weakness.  It  is  the  absence  of  passion  which,  udded 
to  cool  observation,  makes  the  English  the  beet  riders 
and  drivers  in  the  world.' 

Neither  in  the  above  section  nor  elsewhere  have  wo 
said  anything  of  the  accoutrements  of  the  horse,  as 
every  article  of  this  kind  must  be  left  to  the  taste  uf 
the  party  concerned.  The  harness  made  by  all  saddlers 
^uow  both  handsome,  commodious,  and  durable,  and 
wVell  calcolated  for  the  comfort  of  tho  wearers,  that 
it  #ould  be  niperflnous  to  say  anything  respecting  it, 
further  than  to  reoomatend  that  it  be  always  kept 
clean  and  glossy,  and  that  it  do  not  gall  or  pre^it 
unduly  on  any  pui  of  the  animal's  body. 
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Nnt  to  the  hone,  the  cow  is  Juitly  Talued  m  the  moiit 
umAiI  animal  which  man  hua  been  able  to  domeiticate 
and  retain  permanently  in  hit  serrice.  The  ox  tribe, 
of  which  it  is  the  female,  belongs  to  the  order  Jiumi- 
naniia,  in  the  class  Mammalia — these  terms  implying 
that  the  animals  ruminate  or  chew  their  food  a  second 
time,  and  hare  mammuj  or  teats  with  which  they 
niclile  their  young.  In  the  ox  tribe  {iJovida)  there  are 
different  species,  all  more  or  less  varying  from  each 
other ;  and  of  the  domesticated  ox,  the  varieties  from 
the  efiect  of  cultivation  are  now  vei^  numerous.  The 
ex,  in  one  or  other  of  its  varieties,  for  the  sake  of  its 
labour  as  a  beast  of  dnuight,  for  its  fiosh,  or  for  the 
milk  of  its  female,  has  been  domesticated  and  carefUUy 
reared  from  the  earliest  times ;  in  ."ome  countries  hav- 
ing been  i-aised  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity,  or  at  least  held 
as  an  object  of  extreme  veneration. 

The  domesticated  species  of  the  family,  common  to 
Britain  and  ac^acent  parts  of  Europe,  is,  in  all  its 
varieties,  materially  altered  from  its  wild  parentage. 
Influenced  by  climate,  peculiar  feeding,  and  training  in 
a  state  of  subjection,  its  bouy  structure  is  diminished  in 
bulk  and  power,  its  ferocity  tamed,  and  its  troctability 
greatly  improved.  Our  observations  in  the  present 
sheet  will  refer  chiefly  to  the  cow,  on  whicn  very 
great  changes  have  been  effected  by  domestication ;  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  being  her  increased  capa- 
city for  giving  milk.  In  a  wild  state,  the  udder  is 
small,  and  shrinks  into  an  insignificant  compass  when 
the  duty  of  suckling  is  over;  but  when  domesticated  for 
the  sake  of  its  milk,  and  that  liquid  is  drawn  copiously 
(com  it  bv  artificial  means,  the  lacteal  or  milk-secret- 
ing vessels  enlarge,  and  the  udder  expands,  so  as  to 
b<^me  a  prominent  feature  in  the  animal.  In  this 
mancer,  by  constant  exercise,  the  economy  of  the  cul- 
tivated species  of  cow  has  been  permanently  altered, 
and  rendered  suitable  to  the  demands  which  are  con- 
stantly made  on  it.  Yet  it  is  important  to  remark, 
that  those  milk-yielding  powers  aro  not  equal  in  the 
difibrent  varieties  or  breeds .  of  cows.  Some  breeds, 
from  the  influence  of  circumstances  which  it  is  here 
unnecessary  to  inquire  into,  give  a  large  quantity  of 
milk,  but  of  a  thin  or  poor  quality,  while  others  yield 
less  milk,  but  of  a  good  or  rich  quality.  Whether, 
then,  the  cow-keeper  wish  quatUitg  or  qualitff,  is  the 
question  for  him  to  solve  in  making  a  selection  of 
stock.  In  general,  near  large  towns,  where  the  demand 
for  milk  is  considerable,  the  object  of  dairymen  is  to 
keep  cows  which  will  give  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  no 
matter  of  what  sort.  Private  families  in  the  country 
are  usually  more  regardful  of  the  quality  of  the 
article ;  they  wish  a  little  milk  which  is  good,  some 
fine  cream,  and  perhaps  also  some  well -flavoured 
butter  oud  cheese,  and  on  that  account  are  more 
careful  in  the  choice  of  their  animttls. 

VARIETIES  OR  BREGPS, 

The  breeds  of  cattle  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
vary  in  different  districts,  from  the  small  hardy  varie- 
ties of  the  north  Highlands  to  the  bulky  and  handsome 
breeds  of  the  southern  parts  of  England.  It  has  been 
customary  to  classify  the  whole  according  to  the  com- 
parative length  of  the  horns— as  the  long-homed, 
short-homed,  middle-homed,  crumpled-homed,  and 
hornless  or  polled  breeds.  Besides  these,  there  are 
mmiy  intermixed  varieties  or  sub-breeds.  The  middle- 
homed  cows,  which  are  found  in  the  north  of  Devon, 
the  east  of  Sussex,  Herefordshire,  and  GlouoeatMahire, 
and  the  breeds  peculiar  to  Durham,  Ayrshire,  and 
Fifeshire,  are  among  the  most  valuable  aai  handsome 
of  those  now  cultivated. 

The  intelligeat  author  of  the. work  on  Cattle, pu]b- 
JJo.  38, 


lithod  by  *  Society  for  the  Difilision  of  Useful  Knoir> 
ledge,  thu  «ribes  what  ought  to  be  the  proper  form 
and  shape  k.  cattle : — '  Whatever  be  the  Dreed,  ther* 
are  certain  confomiacions  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  thriving. valuable  ox  or  cow.  If  there  is  one  part  at 
the  frame  toe  form'  of  which,  more  than  of  any  other, 
renders  the  animal  valuable,  it  is  the  chest.  Thera 
must  be  room  enough  for  the  heart  to  beat  and  the 
lungs  to  play,  or  sufficient  blood  for  tho  ourposcs  of 
nutriment  and  strength  will  not  be  circulated ;  not 
will  it  thoroughly  undergo  that  vital  change  which  is 
essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  every  Ainction. 
We  look,  therefore,  first  of  all  to  tho  wide  and  deep 
girth  about  the  heart  and  lungs.  We  must  have  both : 
the  proportion  in  which  the  one  or  the  other  may  pre- 
ponderate, will  depend  on  the  service  we  require  from 
the  animal ;  we  can  excuse  a  slight  degree  of  flatness 
of  the  sides,  for  he  will  be  lighter  in  tho  forehand,  and 
more  active  ;  but  tho  grazier  roust  have  width  as  well 
as  depth.  And  not  only  about  the  heart  and  lunjs, 
but  over  the  whole  of  the  ribs,  must  we  have  both 
length  and  roundness ;  the  hooped  as  well  as  the  deep 
barrel  is  essential ;  there  must  bo  room  for  the  capa- 
cious paunch,  room  for  the  materials  from  which  the 
blood  is  to  be  provided.  The  beast  should  also  be 
ribbed  home  ;  there  should  be  little  space  between  the 
riba  and  the  hips.  This  seems  to  be  indispensable  in 
tho  ox,  as  it  regards  a  good  hoalthy  constitution  and 
a  propensity  to  fatten ;  but  a  largeness  and  drooping 
of  the  belly,  notwithstanding  that  the  symmetry  of  the 
animal  is  not  improved,  are  considered  advantageous 
in  the  cow,  because  room  is  thus  left  for  the  uader; 
and  if  these  qualities  are  accompanied  by  swellingmilk- 
veins,  her  value  in  the  dairy  is  generally  increased. 
This  roundness  and  depth  of  the  barrel,  however,  are 
most  advantageous  in  proportion  as  found  behind  th« 
point  of  the  elbow  more  than  between  the  shoulAin 
and  legs ;  or  low  down  between  the  legs  rather  than 
upwards  towards  the  withers :  for  the  heaviness  before, 
and  the  comparative  bulk  of  the  coarser  parts  of  the 
animal,  are  thus  diminished,  which  is  always  a  very 
great  consideration.  The  loins  should  be  wide.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  they  are  the  prime 
parts ;  they  should  seem  to  extend  for  along  the  back ; 
and  although  the  belly  should  not  hang  down,  the 
flanks  should  be  round  and  deep.  Of  the  hips  it  is 
superfluous  to  say  that,  without  being  ragged,  they 
should  be  large ;  round  rather  than  wide,  and  presenting, 
when  handled,  plenty  of  muscle  and  fat.  The  thighs 
should  be  full  and  Irng,  close  together  when  viewed 
from  behind,  and  the  farther  down  they  cpntinue  dose 
the  better.  The  legs  may  occasionally  vary  in  length 
according  to  the  destination  of  the  aniinal ;  but  short- 
ness is  a  good  general  rule,  for  there  is  an  almost 
inseparable  connection  between  length  of  leg  and  light- 
ness of  carcass,  and  shortness  of  leg  and  propensity  to 
fatten.  Tho  bones  of  tho  legs  (and  they  are  taken  as 
a  sample  of  the  bony  structure  of  tho  frame  generally) 
should  be  small,  but  not  too  small  —small  enough  for 
the  well-known  accompaniment,  a  propensity  to  fatten 
— small  enoush  to  please  the  cjnsumer ;  but  not  so 
small  as  to  indicate  delicacy  of  constitution  and  liabi- 
litv  to  disease.  Lastly,  the  >iide — the  most  important 
thing  of  all— should  be  tljn,  but  not  so  thin  as  to 
indicate  that  the  animal  can  endure  no  hardship; 
movable,  mellow,  but  not  too  loose,  and  particularly 
wellcovered  with  fine  and  sv>ft  hair.' 

Of  the  various  breeds  and  cross-breeds  now  common 
in  Britain,  there  are  a  few  which  enjoy  the  best  reputa- 
tion. We  may  name,  for  example,  the  Old  Yoriihire 
StOfBh — a  cross  between  the  Teeiwater  and  Soldemeas 
brtui — \ho  Long-homed  or  lancatkire  breed,  the  Shorts 
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honud  or  IMch  hrt»d,  th*  Middk-horntd  brmb  nf 
JDewmAirt,  SmMX.  rad  Utnfiira,  the  AvnAin  brttd, 
th*  PtfttMr*  bretd,  the  AUirtuf)  bntd,  so.  Bom*  of 
tlMw  mffit  pwtiouUr  attention : — 

The  Bitort-hom  or  TWf  water  breed  is  coniidered  of 
gi«*t  Tklue,  both  for  milking  luid  feetliuK-  There  arc 
numjr  varietiea  of  it,  known  by  the  names  of  the  ooun- 
tiee  where  they  hare  been  raised.  The  best  of  these 
Tarletiet  are  large  in  the  carcass,  well  proportioned, 
broad  across  the  loins,  chine  full,  legs  short,  head 
■mall,  but  handsome,  neck  deep,  but  in  keeping  with 
the  SIM  of  the  body,  colour  generally  red  and  white 
mixed,  or  what  is  called  flecked,  hide  thin.  The  flesh 
of  the  true  Short-horn  is  thick,  close-grained,  retaining 
the  juices  well;  and  from  this  circumstance  is  io  re- 
quest for  victualling  ships  going  on  long  voyage*. 


Short-Horn. 


Begarding  the  milking  qualities  of  this  breed,  Mr 
Dickson,  an  eminent  cattle-dealer,  who  hoa  had  the 
most  extensive  experience  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, says — '  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  the 
short-homed  cows  are  bad  milkers;  indeed,  that  no 
sort  of  cattle  are  so  deficient  in  milk.  But  this  defi- 
ciency of  milk  does  not  proceed  Arom  the  circumstance 
of  the  cows  being  of  the  short-homed  kind.  Had  the 
fleih  been  n^lecMd  as  much  as  the  milk  b^  the  emip- 
ent  breeders,  and  the  property  of  giving  milk  as  much 
cherished  as  the  development  of  flesh,  the  short-horred 
oowB  would  have  been  deep  milkers.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that,  where  the  general  secretins  powen 
of  the  animal  system  have  been  increased,  tae  power 
of  secreting  milk  will  be  increased  with  the  power  of 
secreting  nt;  all  that  seems  requisite  is,  to  en<x)urp.ge 
the  power  of  that  secretion  which  is  most  wanted  for 
the  time.  It  would  be  to  desire  an  impossibility  to 
wish  the  full  development  of  flesh,  fat,  and  milk,  at 
the  same  time;  but  there  is  no  absurdity  in  desiring 
a  large  secretion  of  flesh  and  fat  at  one  time,  and  a 
large  secretion  of  milk  at  another,  from  the  same  cow. 
Accordingly,  this  is  the  very  ckantctor  which  has  been 
acquired  by  short-homed  cows.  They  will  yield  from 
six  to  sixteen  quarts  a  day  throughout  the  season;  and 
they  are  such  constant  milkers,  that  they  seldom  re- 
main dry  above  six  weeks  or  two  months  before  the 
time  of  calving.  I  know  a  Scotch  breeder  who  had  a 
short-horned  cow  which  gave  fifteen  quarts  a  day  dur- 
ing the  flush  of  the  gross  in  summer,  and  never  went 
dry  for  two  seasons.  A  cross  between  a  Galloway  cow 
and  a  short-homed  bull  in  Berwickshire  yielded  twenty 
pints  a  day  during  the  best  of  the  season,  and  she  hod 
to  be  milked  five  times  a  day  to  keep  her  easy.'  We 
have  thus  considered  it  our  duty  to  give  the  opinion  uf 
Mr  Dickson  regarding  the  value  of  the  short-homed 
breed  of  cows  as  a  dairy  stock,  seeing  that  the  demand 
for  short-homed  bulla  has  of  late  years  been  creat  in 
many  of  the  counties  of  both  England  and  Scotland. 
It  seems,  however,  a  well-confirmed  opinion,  that  the 
breed  which  of  all  others  appears  to  be  gaining  groiind 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  for  abundant  produce 
on  orainary  pasture,  is  the  Ayrshire  kyloe,  which  is 
dowribed  m  without  a  puallel  under  »  nailitr  Mil, 
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climate,  and  relative  olroumstanoM,  either  for  the  dairy 
or  feeding  for  the  shambles.  But  the  ever-variable 
circumstance*  in  climate,  soil,  shelter,  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  pasturage,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  winter  feeding  and  general  treatment,  will  idwayi 
have  an  efl'ect  upon  the  stock. 

The  A^rgkire  breed,  which  is  considered  the  most 
valuable  in  Scotland,  is  of  the  small  sised  and  middle- 
homed  race;  it*  origin  is  unknown,  as  it  has  bMn  long 
settled  in  the  county  from  which  it  derive*  it*  name. 
In  modem  times,  the  breed  has  been  improved  by 
judicious  selection,  coupling,  and  general  treatment. 
The  common  characteristic*  of  this  excellent  variety  of 
cows  are  thus  described  by  Mr  Altos  in  his  '  Survey  of 
Ayrshire:' — '  Head  small,  rather  long  and  narrow  at 
the  muxile;  eye  small,  smart,  and  lively;  horns  small, 
crooked,  and  set  at  considerable  distaoices  from  each 
other;  neck  long,  rather  slender,  tapering  towards  the 
head,  with  no  loose  skin  below  ;  shoulders  thin ;  fore- 
quarters  light;  hind -quarter*  large;  book  *traight, 
broad  behind,  the  joints  rather  loose  and  open;  carcass 
deep;  legs  small,  short,  with  fimi  joints:  udder  capa- 
cious, stretching  forward;  the  milk -veins  laige  and 
prominent;  teats  short,  all  pointing  outwards.'  The 
Ayrshire  cow  is  very  docile,  feeds  well,  is  easily 
managed,  and,  a*  a  dairy  cow,  is  equal  to  any  other. 
It  is  said  to  be  inferior,  however,  for  feeding,  to  the 
medium-homed  Devon  and  Hereford  breeds. 


▲TTshlrs. 

Many  of  the  Ayrshire  dairy  cows,  when  properly 
fed,  will  yield  from  6  to  8  gallons  per  day  during  a 
part  of  the  summer.  The  quantity  varies  much  dunng 
the  year,  from  1  ^  to  9  gallons,  or  more*  and  the  highest 
average  of  the  milk  yielded  by  this  breed  is  1000  gal- 
Ions  per  annum.  It  ih  only  some  of  the  finest  cows 
that  will  vield  such  a  quantity  as  this,  and  from  500 
to  750  gallons  may  be  calculated  as  Ahe  most  general 
yearly  produce.  Every  2^  gallons  of  milk  will  afibrd 
1  pound  of  butter,  of  16  ounces  to  the  pound,  or  8  gal- 
lons will  give  3  pounds.  About  26  gallons  of  milk  will 
give  one  stone  of  cheese,  14  pounds  to  the  stone ;  and 
a  good  milch  cow  will  thus  produce  36  stones  annually, 
which,  at  lOs.  per  stone,  is  £18  per  annum  for  this 
article  alone. 

The  Devonshire  is  a  handsome  breed  of  cattle,  well 
act  upon  their  legs,  straight  alone  the  back,  small 
muzzle,  generally  red  in  colour,  and  both  as  oxen  aiid 
cows  they  feed  well  at  an  early  age.  The  cow  is  much 
smaller  than  the  bull,  but  roomy  for  breeding,  and  is 
distinguished  for  her  clear  round  eye  and  genenl  love- 
liness and  neatness  of  feature*.  F  ed  on  the  fine  pas- 
tures of  North  Devon,  the  cow  yields  a  rich  quality  of 
milk,  and  in  reasonable  abundance.  The  North  Devon 
breed  prevails  in  some  part*  of  Somersetshire,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  other  district*  of  the  country,  but 
is  not  considered  suitable  in  aituation*  greatly  diifer- 
ing  in  climate  and  herbage  from  it*  native  county, 
which,  on  the  whole,  i*  mild,  and  rather  moist. 

The  Hen^fard  breed  i*  larger  than  that  of  North 
Devon.  It  i*  broad  acros*  the  hind-quarten,  narrow 
at  the  nrloin,  heck  wd  head  well  proportioned,  horns 
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«f »  medium  die,  tarnwl  up  »t  the  polnti,  colour  deep 
red,  but  with  face  »nil  lonie  other  parti  generally 
white,  and  countenance  cheerful  and  nagaclous.  Thit 
breed  ii  reckoned  among  the  bt*it  in  England  ai  reipecti 
the  abundant  production  of  milk,  and  when  too  old  for 
that  purpose,  it  fatteui  to  a  greater  weight  than  the 
North  DeToni. 

The  OaUmeay  breed  of  cattle  ii  well  known  for 
rarioui  valuable  qualitiei,  ani  eaiily  diatinguiihed  by 
the  want  of  honii,  It  is  hm|.x|  acroH  the  back,  with  a 
rerj  slight  ourre  between  the  head  and  quarters,  broad 
at  the  loina,  the  whole  body  baring  a  flnu  round  ap|iear- 
ance.  The  head  is  of  a  moderate  size,  with  large  rough 
ears,  chest  deep,  legs  short,  and  clean  in  the  neck.  The 
prevailing  colour  n  black,  those  of  this  colour  being 
thought  the  niosc  hardy,  although  this  varies.  This 
breed  is  highly  esteemed,  oe  there  is  no  other  kind 
Which  arrives  nt  maturity  so  soon,  and  their  flesh  is  of 
the  finest  quality.  The  milk  is  very  fine,  but  is  not 
obtained  in  very  large  quantities,  (Jreat  numbers  of 
this  breed  are  sent  annually  to  Smithfield  market;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  generally  in  as  /ood  con- 
dition aller  the  journey  as  before.    The  Suffolk  dun, 


iic«  can  contain  them.     I'hm 
I  V  ery  much  of  late  year*.  " 
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Sufftalk. 

also  a  homLsB  breed,  is  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
Galloway,  from  their  general  resemblance.  '  Some 
exaggerated  accounts,'  says  Mr  Youatt,  *  have  been 
given  of  the  milking  properties  of  the  Suffolk  cow;  but 
nevertheless  she  is  not  inferior  to  any  other  breed  in 
the  quantity  of  milk  that  she  yields.  In  the  height  of 
the  season  some  of  these  cows  will  give  as  much  as  eight 
gallons  of  milk  in  the  day,  and  six  gallons  is  not  an 
unusual  quantity.  The  produce  of  butter,  however,  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  milk.  The  Rev. 
Mr  Aspm  of  Cockiield  had  three  cows,  one  of  them  a 
heifer  with  her  first  calf.  They  were  kept  on  three 
acres  only  of  grass,  without  any  change  of  pasture,  until 
after  mowing  time,  and  in  the  winter  chiefly  on  straw, 
with  very  little  hay.  Both  the  old  ones  yielded  eight 
gallons  of  milk  per  day  during  the  height  of  their 
season,  and  the  quantity  of  butter  made  from  June  to 
December  was  683  pounds.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Young, 
the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  forty  years 
ago,  adds,  that  one  Holdemesa  cow  would  have  con- 
sumed all  the  food  of  the  three  without  returning  half 
of  the  produce.  There  are  few  short -horn  cows,  al- 
though far  superior  in.  size  to  the  SufTolks,  and  consum- 
ing nearly  double  the  quantity  of  food,  that  will  yield 
more  milk  than  is  usually  obtained  from  the  smaller 
polled  breed.  Fifty  thousand  firkins  of  butter  are  sent 
to  London  every  year  from  Suffolk,  of  which  each  cow 
furnishes  on  an  average  three  firkins,  each  firkin 
weighing  half  a  hundredweight ;  and  this  independent 
of  throe-fourths  of  a  wey  of  cheese.' 

The  Improved  Kerry  is  an  Irish  breed,  of  rather  di- 
minutive size,  hardy,  and  which  can  subsist  on  scanty 
pasture.  This  renders  them  exceedingly  well  adapted 
for  hilly  pastures,  and  for  cottagers  who  may  not  nave 
the  best  food  to  offer  their  stock.  Their  milk  and  but- 
ter are  rich  in  quality,  and  for  their  size  they  are  good 
milken.    They  are  quiet  enough  when  let  alone,  but  if 
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the  length  of  its  horns,  thi'  wi  its  liid 

the  large  size  of  its  hoofs,    li  i    i  m  Ixiihk  n       «i4- 

some  animal;  nor  is  it  held  in  >'-iul  m»\       ,% 

either  for  milking  or  for  feedhi).'. 

The  cattle  of  tno  JJighlandi  nf  SwlUtna  ore  u<  ^ntM 
bulk,  and  very  hardy.  The  most  esteemed  are  thos* 
belonging  to  the  Western  Highlands  and  Isles,  called 
the  Argyleahire  breed,  and  frequently  kuloet.  It  ia 
thought  that  this  breed  might  be  much  improved  hy 
judicious  crossing,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  th« 
Ayrshire  kyloo,  formerly  mentioned.  This  breed  ia 
rather  handsome  in  appearance ;  the  horns  are  long 
and  upright,  hem'  large,  neck  short  and  deep,  legs  of  m 
good  length,  and  the  beef  is  in  general  estimation.  The 
cattle  of  the  Highlands  and  Isles  are  bred  on  an  exten* 
sivo  scale  of  fanning,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  tha 
southern  markets.  Small  in  size  at  first,  they  Increaaa 
in  bulk  as  they  are  transferred  to  a  more  genial  climate 
and  richer  pasturage  as  they  proceed  southward,  till, 
by  annual  stages,  they  reach  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  when  they  are  large  and  heavy.  These  breeds 
may  therefore  be  considered  an  object  of  culture  for 
the  shambles  rather  than  for  the  dairy. 

The  Alderney  breed  of  cattle  is  awkwardly  shaped, 
with  short  bent  horns,  and  light-red,  dun,  or  fawn- 
coloured  skins.  The  appetite  of  the  cow  is  voracious, 
and  it  yields  little  milk ;  but  that  is  of  an  exceedingly 
rich  quality,  and  the  animal  is  on  that  account  fre- 
quently preferred  by  country  families,  who  do  not  re- 
gard the  expense  of  keep. 

We  have  thus  briefly  treated  of  some  of  the  muij 
breeds  of  cattle  considered  valuable  as  dairy  stock  in 
Britain;  but  we  pretend  not  to  give  any  decided 
opinion  as  to  whicn  is  best.  The  merits  of  each  have 
been  vigorously  contested  by  their  respective  advocates, 
and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  decide  between 
them.  Upon  the  form  and  qualifications  of  a  perfect 
cow,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  whatever  breed  la 
selected,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  form  of 
one  meant  for  fattening  and  that  intended  for  the  dairy. 
The  first  should  resemble  the  ox  as  nearly  as  possible; 
while  the  latter  should  be  long  and  thin  on  the  head, 
with  a  brisk,  quiet  eye,  lank  in  the  neck,  narrow  acrosa 
the  shoulders,  but  broad  at  the  haunches;  and  there 
should  be  no  tendency  to  become  fat.  The  udder  should 
be  large  and  full-looking,  but  not  protruding  too  far 
behind;  the  teats  all  pointing  out  and  downwards,  equal 
in  size,  and  rather  long  and  tapering,  A  cow  with  a 
high  backbone,  large  head,  small  udder,  and  showing  an 
inclination  to  become  fat,  will  be  found  to  be  a  Dad 
milker,  Thia  description  applies  to  all  breeds;  and  of 
course  the  difference  between  a  cow  for  fattening  and 
one  for  yielding  milk  will  be  comparative. 

Mr  Alton  mentions  the  following  as  the  most  impor- 
tant qualities  of  the  dairy  cow: — '  Tameness  and  iota- 
lity  of  temper  greatly  enhance  her  value.     One  that  ia 

Jiuiet  and  contented  feeds  at  ease,  does  not  break  over 
ences,  or  hurt  herself  or  other  cattle,  will  always  yield 
more  milk  than  those  who  are  of  a  turbulent  disposi- 
tion. To  render  them  docile,  they  ought  to  be  gently 
treated,  frequently  handled  when  young,  and  never 
struck  or  frightened.  Some  degree  of  hardiness,  how- 
ever, a  sound  constitution,  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
life  and  spirits,  are  qualities  to  be  wished  for  in  a  milch 
cow,  and  what  those  of  Ayrshire  generally  possess. 
Some  have  thought  that  a  cow  living  on  a  small  quan- 
tity of  food  was  a  valuable  quality,  but  that  vrill  depend 
on  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  the  cow  that  eats  little 
compared  with  those  that  eat  much.  If  the  cow  that 
eats  little  gives  as  much  milk  as  the  one  that  eats  more, 
it  certainly  is  a  valuable  quality;  but  of  this  I  enter- 
tain doubts,  which  foriiy  years'  experience  and  obaer- 
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VftUon  Hat*  mn*d  to  rnnflrm.  HpcouUtivt  wrllnn 
kfflnn  th»t  lom*  oowi  will  futteit  si  wrll,  ftud  vield  m 
mucb  mllki  whan  fod  on  cosnw,  m  othen  will  do  on 
rich  ibod.  Cowi  (h»t  hftve  boaii  reared  aiid  fed  on 
ooatM  pMtura  will  yield  loino  milk  of  »  good  quality, 
wd  ftom  which  the  best  butter  may  be  extracted; 
while  a  cow  thai  haa  been  reared  and  fed  ou  luuvh 
better  paiture,  would,  if  tuntod  on  that  which  i<  bad, 
gire  Murccly  any  milk.  But  if  a  cow  that  hsi  been  ac- 
ouftomed  to  feed  on  bad  paiture  be  put  on  that  which 
Li  better,  ihe  will  greatly  lucreaw  in  milk,  and  futtou 
much  fatter.  If  two  cowi  of  the  lanio  age  and  condi- 
tion, and  which  have  been  reared  and  fed  ou  food  of 
equal  quality,  are  put,  the  one  on  bad  food,  and  the 
otner  on  that  which  if  good,  the  latter  will  yield  four 
time*  the  milk,  and  fatten  four  timet  fatter  than  the 
former.  A  cow  need  not  alwayt  be  fed  on  srren  clover, 
cabbagei,  and  cauliflower;  but  the  will  neither  fatten 
nor  yield  milk  if  the  gett  no  better  faro  than  runhei, 
bent,  and  lage  j^riMi.'  A  writer  in  the  '  Farmer'H  Ma- 
gazine,' torae  yean  ago  pretentcd  the  following  doggrol 
Ilnei,  nt  combining  what  arc  popu'arly  coniiilercd  the 
good  pointt  of  a  cow,  luch  at  it  cumlnou  among  the 
ihort-Korned  breed  of  Yorkthire  and  Durham  :— 

'  Bho'i  long  in  her  fsoo,  the'i  line  In  tier  liom. 
She'll  qulokly  get  f.it  without  cake  or  com  i 
Bht'i  clean  in  herjswi,  and  full  In  her  chino, 
Bhe'i  htavy  In  flank,  and  wide  In  hor  loin. 

Bhe'i  broad  in  htr  ribt,  and  Inng  In  her  rump, 
A  itraiRht  and  flat  back,  without  e'er  a  humi) ; 
Bhe'a  wide  in  her  hipi,  and  calm  In  lie?  eyn, 
Bht't  flne  In  her  ihoulden,  and  thin  in  her  thiglii. 

Bhe'i  light  in  her  neck,  and  •mall  in  her  tall, 
Bhe'i  wide  in  her  breait,  and  Rood  at  the  pail, 
She'i  flne  in  har  bone,  and  lilky  of  iikin— 
Bhe'i  a  (raikir'i  without,  and  a  butcher'i  within.' 

To  iniure  the  perpetuation  of  valuable  qualities 
in  COWI,  it  it  nccesiary  to  breed  from  good  buUi  of  a 
variety  similar  to  the  cows.  The  heifer  or  young  cow, 
if  properly  pastured,  should  begin  to  breed  at  two  years, 
or  not  beyond  two  and  a  half  years  old.  The  cow  is  at 
her  prime  at  from  four  to  lix  years,  and  declines  into 
old  age  at  ten  or  eleven  years,  when  it  is  cutitomary  to 
fatten  her  for  market.  Dairymen,  in  selecting  cows, 
prefer  those  which  have  had  their  third  or  fourth  calf 
when  they  have  attained  their  fifth  ur  sixth  year.  The 
bull  is  in  his  prime  at  three  years,  and  should  not  be 
Uied  after  eight  or  nine  years  old. 

OE-NERAL  MANiGRMENT  OP  THE  COW. 

The  cow  goes  with  young  nine  calendar  months,  or 
370  days;  but  this  length  of  time  is  liable  to  variation, 
from  the  effect  of  circumstances.  A  calf  is  most  likely 
to  survive  and  be  healthy  which  has  been  carried 
exactly  the  nine  months.  Cows  couie  into  season  at 
different  periods  of  the  year,  in  which  state  they  re- 
main for  a  few  days,  after  which  the  affection  ceases, 
but  it  afterwards  returns  in  three  or  four  weeks.  The 
farmer  watches  these  periods,  and  permits  the  cuinpauy 
of  the  bull  at  such  a  time  at  will  produce  the  young 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  grass  is  plentiful  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  mother.  This  should  generally 
be  an  advanced  period  of  spring,  for  the  cow  will 
require  nourishing  diet  some  time  before  she  drops  her 
calf  as  well  as  afterwards. 

A  cow  may  be  kept  in  milk  up  to  the  time  of  her 
calving,  by  daily  taking  a  quantity  from  her;  but  this 
is  most  injurious  to  the  fnctus,  and  the  excitement  of 
the  new  upon  the  old  milk  is  apt  to  produce  local  in- 
flammation. In  towns,  where  uuiryuien  care  nothing 
for  the  culf,  and  must  have  milk  at  all  risks,  cows  ore 
often  maltreated  by  being  milked  to  the  last ;  but  no 
one  who  conducts  a  dairy  on  proper  principles  will  be 
guilty  of  this  inhumanity.  The  best  plan  is  to  allow 
the  cow  to  go  gradually  dry,  and  not  milk  her  at  all  for 
six  or  eight  weeks  before  calving.  This  will  keep  her 
in  a  retuwnably  good  condition,  and  uvve  extra  food, 
which  it  is  not  advantageous  to  give  ou  a  luxuriant 
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scale,  beoause  high  feeding  at  this  pelM  WHf:  iaxiu^* 
InflMnmatlou  and  fever  at  calving, 

Calvlnr-TiMtUMit  of  ttai  Calf. 

No  animal  is  so  liable  to  abortion  at  the  cow  t  ik 
takes  place  at  uncertain  periods  during  the  pregnancy ; 
soinetiniei  it  occurs  from  flight,  teasing  by  othur  cattle 
in  the  field,  or  from  over-high  condition;  but  also  not 
unfrequently  from  some  boil  habit  acquired  by  the  aui> 
mal.  It  has  been  found  that  the  habit  is  infectious; 
and  when  once  it  has  |(ot  among  a  parcel  of  cows,  it 
can  be  banished  only  with  the  greatest  ditiiculty.  In 
all  cases  the  aborted  fuitus  ihoiud  b«  buried  deep  and 
far  freiu  the  cow  pasture ;  the  cot,  physicked,  and  it* 
parts  waihed  with  chloride  of  lime  ;  the  cow-house 
thoroughly  lime-washed  and  otherwise  purified ;  and 
lastly,  the  cow  fattened  and  sent  to  market. 

If  in  a  state  of  health,  no  difiitulty  will  occur  at  the 
parturition;  but  should  the  casu  be  otherwise,  we  pre- 
fer leaving  the  cow-keeper  to  ask  astittance  from  a 
person  of  practical  skill,  or  voteruiary  surgeon,  than  to 
offer  any  speculative  advices  on  the  subject.  With 
respect  to  the  treatfuent  after  calving,  we  beg  to  quote 
the  following  directions  from  the  volume  on  Cattle, 

•  Jjibrary  of  Useful  Knowlotlgo :' — '  Parturition  hav- 
iug  been  accomnlished,  the  cow  should  be  left  quietly 
with  the  calf ;  tne  licking  and  cleaiung  of  wbicn,  and 
the  eating  of  the  placenta,  if  it  is  soon  discharged,  will 
employ  and  amuse  her.  It  is  a  cruel  thing  to  separate 
the  mother  from  the  young  so  soon ;  the  cow  will  pine, 
und  will  be  deprived  of  that  medicine  which  nature 
designed  for  her  in  the  moisture  which  hanus  about  the 
calf,  and  even  in  the  placenta  itself;  and  the  calf  will 
lose  that  gentle  friction  and  motion  ^hich  help  to  give 
it  the  immediate  use  of  all  its  limbs,  ,a<id  which,  in  the 
language  of  Mr  Uerry,  "  increases  tlie  languid  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  produces  a  genial  warmth  in  the 
half-exhausted  and  chilled  little  animal."  A  warm 
mash  should  be  put  before  her,  and  warm  gruel,  or 
water  from  which  some  of  the  coldness  has  been  taken 
off.  Two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  it  will  be  prudent 
to  give  an  aperient  drink,  consisting  of  a  pound  of 
Epsom  salts  and  two  drachms  of  ginger.  This  may 
tend  to  prevent  milk  fever  and  garget  in  the  udder. 
Attention  should  likewise  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
udder.  If  the  teats  are  sore,  and  the  bog  generally 
hard  and  tender,  she  should  be  gently  but  carefully 
milked  three  or  four  times  everv  day.  The  natural 
and  the  effectual  preventive  of  this,  however,  is  to  let 
the  calf  suck  her  at  least  three  times  in  the  da^  if  it 
is  tied  up  in  the  cow-house,  or  to  run  with  her  m  the 

J>asture,  and  take  the  teat  when  it  uleatcs.  The  teu- 
leucy  to  inflammation  of  the  udder  is  much  diminished 
by  the  calf  frvquentlv  sucking ;  or  should  the  cow  be 
feverish,  nothing  soothes  or  quiets  her  so  much  as  the 
presence  of  the  little  one.'  For  instructions  respect- 
ing the  condition  and  diseases  uicidental  to  cows  at 
and  after  the  period  of  calving,  we  must  refer  to  the 
valuable  work  now  quoted. 

If  the  calf  be  a  male,  and  is  to  be  postured  and  fat- 
tened for  market,  or  to  be  bred  as  a  working  ox,  it 
should  be  cut  between  the  first  and  third  months;  if 
deferred  later,  the  operation  is  dangerous.  Whether 
calves  are  kept  for  veal  or  for  stock,  they  are  begun  to 
be  fed  in  thu  same  manner,  by  sucking  milk  from  a 
dish.  As  they  naturally  seek  for  the  teat  when  their 
nose  is  put  to  the  dish,  the  fingers  of  the  attendant 
may  be  put  into  their  mouth  when  in  the  milk,  and 
this  will  set  them  going  in  the  art  of  artificial  sucking. 

*  The  milk,'  says  the  author  of  Clerical  Economics, 
'  should  be  given  to  them  sparingly  at  first,  to  render 
their  appetite  more  keen,  and  prevent  them  from  loath- 
ing at  their  food.  For  the  first  two  weeks  they  should 
be  fed  on  the  milk  first  dmwn  from  the  cow,  locally 
termed  the  Jbrehroada,  which  abounds  with  serum  ;  and 
OS  they  grow  up,  the  quantity  of  milk  is  gradually  in- 
creased to  as  much  at  the  calves  can  be  mode  to  drink. 
After  the  first  two  or  throe  weeks,  by  all  means  give 
them  plenty  of  milk,  warm  from  their  mother;  aud  let 
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It  he  thftt  which  li  lut  dnwn  iVom  th«  cow,  loonlljr 
tenuod  a/ieringi,  which  are  much  richer.  Keep  nbuii- 
ilnine  ol'il^  litter  midor  tlioiii.    llavo  them  in  n  plivci 


18  w<«U  atr«tl,  ami  of  a  uniform  teniperaturn, 
•neui.'-r  tii»  iiA  nor  too  cold  ;  let  the  apartment  be 
qoiii-  (lark^  excepting  when  the  door  ii  opened  to 
give  tk\{,m  food.  If  they  enjoy  the  light,  they  be- 
come too  ipurtire,  an<l  will  not  fatten.  Take  caro 
they  Are  fiutened  to  the  wall,  in  luch  a  war,  by 
"  Rwireli,"  that  they  cannot  hang  theniiehei.  Nerer 
let  them  make  their  eicape  at  the  door,  or,  by  their  run- 
ning ond  lumping,  they  will  do  more  iiyury  to  them- 
Kolvei  in  tnrvo  minutes  than  a  weck'i  foodinff  will  make 
II).  Don't  keep  them  till  they  become  too  old,  beoauie, 
wnen  they  begin  to  grow  to  the  bone,  they  rociuiro 
more  milk  than  the  manio  can  generally  produce ;  and 
whenever  they  cease  to  advance  in  the  fattening  pro- 
cen,  they  begin  to  t-ecedu,  and  the  milk  for  a  week  or 
two  la  loit.  They  should  be  kept  from  four  to  seven 
weeks,  according  as  milk  may  be  abundant  and  rich. 
If  a  calf  be  kept  long,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks  it  will  require  the  richest  part  of  the  milk  of  at 
least  two  or  three  cows  to  bring  it  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  fatness.  When  the  milk  begins  to  fall  short  of  the 
calf's  appetite,  some  mix  eggs,  and  others  peas-meal, 
into  their  food;  others  try  infusions  of  hay,  oil-cake, 
and  linseed;  but  none  of  these  additions  are  approved 
of  bv  those  who  feed  colves  to  the  greatest  perfection. 
Meal  Is  understood  to  darken  the  flesh,  web,  and  lights 
of  the  animal;  but  sago  has  of  late  years  been  almost, 
from  the  first  two  or  tnreo  weeks,  boiled  and  mixed  in 
its  liquid  state  with  the  milk,  and  to  great  advantage. 
Begin  with  a  saucerful  of  it  or  so,  and  graduallv  in- 
crease the  quantity.  Calves  are  very  fond  of  chalk, 
and  they  also  feel  the  want  of  salt.  If  a  calf  hap- 
pens to  be  dropt  about  the  middle  of  summer,  when 
the  processes  of  butter  and  cheese  making  wont  admit 
of  their  being  fattened  to  perfection,  they  are  some- 
times, eren  at  the  manse,  brought  sparingly  forward 
for  two  or  three  mouths  on  whey  and  skimmed  milk; 
and  in  November,  when  veal  is  very  high  priced,  they 
are  fattened  at  considerable  cost,  and  sold  so  as  to 
yield  a  great  return,  owing  both  to  their  weight  and 
the  high  markets  at  that  season  of  scarcity.  A  calf 
well  managed,  in  ordinary  seasons  and  prices,  should 
^ield,  when  sold,  six  or  seven  shillings  for  every  week 
it  has  been  kept  and  fattened.' 

Cow-house— Cleaning, 

The  cow-house  should  be  airv  and  well  ventilated, 
of  moderate  temperature,  and  kept  very  clean.  The 
stalls  for  tlie  cows  should  be  paved  with  smooth  stones, 
slope  gently  towards  the  foot,  where  there  should  be  a 
clear  run  of  a  gutter  to  carry  off  the  urine  to  a  pit  out- 
side, (See  No.  31.)  The  stalls  must  be  daily  scraped 
and  swept,  and  all  refuse  carried  out  to  the  dung-heap. 
In  general,  far  too  little  litter  is  allowed.  The  cow 
should  have  plenty  of  straw  bedding,  kept  in  a  cleonlv 
condition ;  and  this,  when  soiled,  is  to  be  mixed  with 
the  dung  for  manure.  The  only  fastening  for  the  cow 
should  be  a  chain  to  go  round  the  neck,  with  the  other 
end  round  an  upright  post,  but  easily  movable  up  and 
down,  and  allowing  room  for  the  animal  shifling  its 
position.  The  feeding  manger  or  stone  trough  is  on 
the  ground,  and  ought  to  be  kept  free  of  all  impuri- 
ties; for  though  the  cow  is  not  so  nice  as  the  horse,  it 
has  a  disinclination  for  food  not  fresh  and  cleanly. 

Except  in  dairies  of  a  high  order,  it  is  customary  to 
keep  cows  in  a  shamefully  unclean  condition.  The 
floor  of  their  habitation  is  hlthy,  the  walls  ragged  and 
full  of  vermin,  and  the  hides  of  the  animals  dusty  or 
barkened  with  dirt.  Persons  who  keep  cows  are  not 
aware  of  the  loss  they  incur  from  allowing  them  to  live 
in  this  uncleanly  state.  Some  people  seem  to  think 
that  they  do  quite  enough  for  their  cows  if  they  give 
them  food  and  shelter;  but  besides  this,  they  require 
to  be  kept  very  cleanly,  though  seldom  indulged  in  that 
luxuty.  The  cow  should  be  curried  daily  like  the 
Lone;  its  hide  should  be  freed  from  all  impurities,  and 


reli«ve<I  how  everythlDg  that  cautei  UDMuin«H.  Wkm 
you  s«e  a  ^s,y»  rubmng  itivlf  u^alnst  a  post,  you  may 
deyicnd  on  it  that  the  animal  is  ill  kept,  and  rvquires  a 
goo<l  scnibbing.  Irritation  of  the  skin  from  impuritiei 
also  cauaw  them  to  lick  themwlres,  a  habit  which  ii 
injurious,  for  the  hairs  taken  into  the  stomach  form  % 
compact  round  mass,  whU-k  mivy  Ai'iiny  the  animv). 
If  we'd  currieil,  any  danger  (torn  this  i'iktaatro|ihe  !■ 
avoided,  the  heaitli  is  generally  imiiroved,  and  thia 
improves  tjie  quality  of  the  milk,  beside*  increasing  tha 
(luantity.  A  cottager  might  easily  make  two  or  thrM 
shillings  more  of  his  cow  weekly  by  attention  to  thit 
point;  and  if  hn  at  the  same  time  took  pains  to  preserr* 
all  the  liquid  refuse  of  the  cow-house,  ne  might  doubU 
that  amount.  How  strange  to  reflect,  that  many  decent 
and  well-moaning,  but  ignorant  and  rather  lazily-dis- 
posed people,  are  suffering  a  loss  of  four  or  five  ihillingi 
weekly  from  no  other  cause  than  this  1  It  is  long,  how- 
ever, before  old  habits  are  eradicated,  and  now  and 
better  ones  established. 

Fsedlng— Modes  of. 

The  cow  requires  to  bo  supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  food,  not  to  make  her  fat,  which  is  not  desirable,  but 
to  keep  up  a  regular  secretion  of  milk  in  the  system. 
The  feeding  mist  be  regular,  from  early  morning  to 
night,  and  pure  water  must  also  be  offered  at  proper 
intervals,  if  the  animal  has  not  the  liberty  of  gn<  ., 
the  water  hers'ilf. 

Regarding  the  nature  of  the  food  of  cows,  .J'.  ' 
soiling,  or  artificial  feeding  in  the  house,  is 
tinies  economical,  there  cnu  be  no  doubt  that  the  Leh. 
milk  and  butter  are  produced  by  cows  fed  on  natural 
pasture;  and  although  the  quantity  of  milk  is  not  so 
great,  yet  the  butter  has  a  sweet  taste,  never  to  be 
discovered  in  the  produce  of  soiled  cows.  It  was 
formerly  the  cose  in  Scotland,  and  the  practice  is  still 
continued  in  some  parts,  to  put  the  cows  out  to  grass 
in  spring,  in  such  an  emaciated  state,  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  best  season  was  gone  before  they  yielded 
the  quantity  of  milk  they  wouhl  otherwise  have  done. 
Un  well-enclosed  farms,  it  is  the  custom  of  many  to 
keep  their  cows  out  both  night  and  day,  from  May  tUI 
the  end  of  Uctober,  so  long  as  a  full  bite  can  be  ob- 
tained; and  some  bring  them  into  the  houne  twice  a  day 
to  bo  milked.  In  moorish  and  unenclosed  districts, 
they  are  put  under  the  charge  of  a  herd  through  the 
day,_and  are  brought  into  the  byres  during  the  night. 
In  either  case,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  or  to  extreme 
heats,  should  be  guarded  against. 

Soiling,  or  feeding  entirely  in  the  house  or  court- 
yard, is  seldom  practised,  except  by  some  farmers  in 
arable  districts.  Although  complete  soiling  is  only 
occasionally  resorted  to,  yet  a  considerable  quantity  of 
rich  green  food  is  served  out  to  the  dairy  stock  in  their 
stalls  at  night,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  by  such  far- 
mers as  bring  their  cows  into  the  house  at  these  times. 
This  mode  of  feeding  is  more  especially  followed  when 
the  pasture  begins  to  fail ;  the  second  crops  of  clover 
and  tares,  cabbages,  coleworts,  and  other  garden  pro- 
duce, are  all  given  to  the  cows  in  the  house  at  this 
period, .  It  is  upon  this  system  that  the  whole  perfec- 
tion of  the  Flemish  husbandry  is  founded,  and  it  could 
be  put  in  practice,  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  in 
many  other  countries,  (See  No.  32,  pp.  509-10.)  In 
Holland,  the  cows,  when  fed  in  the  house,  have  their 
drink  of  water  invariably  mixed  with  oil-cake,  ire, 
or  oatmeal.  Dairy  cows  are  allowed  to  be  much  in- 
jured by  being  denied  a  due  supply  of  salt,  which  is 
said  to  improve  the  quality  and  increase  the  quantity 
of  the  milk.  lu.the  best -managed  dairies  in  Scot- 
land, when  the  cows  are  taken  in  for  the  winter,  they 
are  never  put  out  to  the  fields  until  spring,  when  the 
grass  has  risen  so  much  as  to  afibrd  u  full  bite.  In 
the  moorish  districts,  however,  they  are  put  out  to  the 
fields  for  some  hours  every  day  when  the  weather  will 
permit.  In  these  districts,,  the  winter  food  is  turnips 
with  marsh  meadow  hay,  occasionally  straw,  boiled 
chaff,  and  other  refuse  from  the  bam, 
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In  the  richer  districia,  tumipi  and  straw  are  given, 
and  occasionally  some  clover  hay  iu  spring,  or  when 
the  cows  have  calved.  Upon  this  subject  nothing  need 
be  added,  but  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk 
will  be  in  jproportion  to  the  nourishment  in  the  food. 
White  turnips  afford  a  good  quantity  of  milk,  but  they 
impart  a  very  disagreeable  taste,  which  may  be  re- 
moved, however,  by  steaming  or  boiling  the  turnips,  or 
by  putting  a  small  quantity  of  diMolved  saltpetre  into 
the  milk  when  new  drawn.  The  quality  of  the  milk 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  cow,  influenced,  however, 
by  the  food  she  eats.  Linseed,  peas,  and  oatmeal,  pro- 
duce rich  milk;  and  a  mixture  of  bran  and  grains  has 
been  recommended  as  food  in  winter.  Brewers'  grains 
are  said  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  but  very 
thin,  the  quality  being  somewhat  similar  to  that  sold  iu 
large  towns,  yielding  neither  good  cream  nor  butter. 
It  has  been  found  of  some  importance  to  feed  cows 
frequently— three  or  four  times  a  day  in  summer,  and 
five  or  six  in  winter,  and  to  give  them  no  more  at  a 
time  than  they  can  eat  cleanly. 

What  has  been  stated  regarding  the  feeding  of  cows 
applies  principally  to  those  kept  on  dairy  farms.  In 
•stnblishments  for  the  supplying  of  large  towns  with 
milk,  the  method  of  feeding  is  somewhi.t  different; 
there  the  practice  is  to  feed  them  chiefly  on  distillers' 
wiwh,  brewers'  grains,  and  every  sort  of  liquid  stuff 
that  will  produce  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  without  re- 
ference to  its  quality.  The  Edinburgh  cow-keepers 
begin  to  feed  with  grain,  d;  ^',and  bran  mixed  together, 
at  live  o'clock  in  the  morning;  feed  again  at  one  o'clock 
afternoon ;  and  a  third  time  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening:  grass  in  summer,  and  turnips  and  pota- 
toes in  winter,  being  given  in  the  two  intervals.  The 
grass  is  laid  upon  the  straw,  in  order  to  impart  to  it  a 
certain  flavour, and  make  it  palatable;  it  is  eaten  after 
the  grass:  and  in  winter,  straw  or  hay  is  given  after 
the  turnips.  Part  of  the  turnips  and  potatoes  are  boiled, 
particularly  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  grains.  For  the 
mode  of  feeding  in  the  large  London  dairies,  see  the 
oonoluding  pages  of  the  present  number. 

The  following  is  mentioned  in  the  *  Farmer's  Maga- 
sine'  as  an  improved  mode  of  feeding  milch  cows, 
near  Famham,  iu  Surrey: — •  Go  to  the  cow-stall  at  six 
o'clock  iu  the  morning,  winter  and  summer,  give  each 
cow  half  a  bushel  of  the  mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  turnips, 
or  potatoes,  cut;  at  seven  o'clock,  the  hour  the  dairy- 
maid comes  to  milk  them,  give  each  some  hay,  and 
let  them  feed  till  they  are  all  milked.  If  any  cow 
refuses  hay,  give  her  something  she  will  eat — such  as 
gte  ins,  carrots,  &c. — during  the  time  she  ie  milking, 
as  it  is  ahtultiUly  neceisary  the  cow  should  feed  whilst 
milking,  As  soon  a«  the  woman  has  finished  milking 
in  the  morning,  turn  the  cows  into  the  airing  ground, 
and  let  there  be  plenty  o(  fresh  water  in  the  troughs: 
at  nine  o'clock,  give  each  cow  three  gallons  of  the  mix- 
ture (as  under — to  eight  gallons  of  grains  add  four 
gallons  of  bran  or  pollard) ;  when  they  have  eaten  that, 
put  some  hay  into  the  cribs :  at  twelve  o'clock,  give 
each  three  gallons  of  the  mixture  as  beforr  If  any 
cow  looks  for  more,  give  her  another  gallon.  On  the 
contrary,  if  she  will  not  eat  what  you  give  her,  take  it 
out  of  the  manger,  for  never  at  one  time  let  a  cow  have 
more  than  she  will  eat  up  clean.  Mind  and  keep  your 
mangers  clean,  that  they  do  not  get  sour.  At  two 
o''!lock,  give  ea^h  cow  half  a  bushel  of  carrots,  mangel- 
wurzel,  or  turnips ;  look  the  tuniips,  &c.  over  well, 
l«fore  you  give  them  to  the  cows,  as  one  rotten  tuniip, 
&;c.  will  gi-  ,  bad  taste  to  the  milk,  and  most  likely 
•poll  a  wno.  iirv  of  butter.  At  four  o'clock,  put  the 
oows  into  the  stall  to  be  milked;  feed  them  on  hay  as 
you  did  at  milkiug-tinie  in  the  morning,  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  cow,  whilst  milking,  must  feed  on  some- 
thing. At  six  o'clock,  give  each  cow  three  gallons  of 
the  mixture  as  before.  Hack  them  up  at  eight  o'clock. 
Twice  in  a  week  put  into  each  cow's  feed  at  noon  a 
quart  of  malt-dust.'  The  writer  of  these  directions 
Adds,  that  the  daily  expense  of  subsisting  each  cow  on 
the  above  feed  would  b«  about  two  Bhillings. 
B9H 
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Cowa  are  milked  twice  or  thrice  a  iay,  according 
to  circumstances.  If  twice,  morning  and  night :  if 
thrice,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  They  should  not  go 
too  long  UDiuilked,  for,  independently  of  the  uneasiness 
to  the  poor  animal,  it  is  severely  injurious. 

The  act  of  milking  is  one  which  requires  great  cau- 
tion ;  for  if  not  carefully  and  properly  done,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  milk  will  be  diminished,  and  the  quality 
inferior — the  milk  which  comes  last  out  of  the  udder 
beinc  always  the  richest.  It  should  therefore  be  tho- 
roughly drawn  from  the  cows  until  not  a  drop  more 
can  be  obtained,  both  to  insure  a  continuance  of  the 
usual  supply  of  milk,  and  also  to  get  the  richest  which 
the  cows  afl!ord.  Cows  should  be  soothed  by  mild  usage, 
especially  when  young;  for  to  a  person  whom  they  dis- 
like, they  never  give  their  milk  freely.  The  teats  should 
be  always  clean  washed  before  milking,  and  when 
tender,  they  ought  to  be  fomented  with  warm  water. 
The  milking  and  management  of  the  cow  should,  in 
these  circumstances,  be  intrusted  only  to  servants  of 
character,  on  whom  the  utmost  reliance  can  be  placed. 
In  the  southern  and  midland  cc  unties  of  England,  it  is 
a  common  practice  to  employ  men  to  milk  the  cows,  an 
operation  which  seems  better  fitted  for  females,  who 
are  likely  to  do  the  work  in  a  more  gentle  and  cleanly 
manner,  which  is  of  essential  importance. 

The  writer  in  the  magazine  above  quoted,  gives  the 
following  explicit  directions  to  the  dairy-maid  in  re- 
gard to  milking: — '  Go  to  the  cow-stall  at  seven  o'clock; 
take  with  you  eold  watei'  and  a  sponge,  and  w(u,h  each 
cow's  udder  clean  before  milking;  dowse  the  udder  well 
with  cold  water,  winter  and  summer,  as  it  braces  and 
repels  heats.  Keep  your  hands  and  arms  clean.  Milk 
each  cow  as  dry  as  vou  can,  morning  and  evening;  and 
when  you  have  milked  each  cow  as  you  tuppote  dry, 
begin  again  with  the  cow  you  first  milked,  and  dnp 
them  each ;  for  the  principal  reason  of  cows  failing  in 
their  milk  is  from  negligence  in  not  milking  the  cow 
dry,  particulurip  at  the  time  the  calf  is  taken  from  the 
cow.  Suffer  no  one  to  milk  a  cow  but  yourself,  and 
have  no  gossipping  in  the  stall.  Every  Saturday  night 
give  in  an  exact  account  of  the  quantity  of  milk  each 
cow  has  given  in  the  week.' 

GENERAL  TREATMENT  OP  CATTLE. 

Cattle  are  subject  to  various  diseases,  the  result 
of  improper  treatment,  or  of  causes  connected  with 
climate,  which  it  is  difficult  to  avert.  By  attention  to 
feeding,  housing,  and  cleaning,  as  already  noticed, 
much  may  be  done  to  prevent  some  of  the  more  fatal 
distempers.  Cattle  that  have  passed  their  lives,  both 
day  and  night,  in  the  open  air,  are  generally  so  hardy, 
that  they  are  not  injured  by  a  wetting  of  the  skin,  and 
are  liable  to  few  of  the  complaints  of  dairy  or  stall-fed 
animals.  Cows,  being  compelled  to  lead  an  artificial 
mode  of  life,  are  the  most  delicate  in  every  respect,  and 
require  the  most  careful  treatment.  They  should  not 
be  left  out  all  night;  and  when  they  return  from  the 
field  wet,  it  is  always  a  safe  and  humane  plan  to  dry 
them  with  a  wisp  of  straw.  The  diseases  to  which  they 
are  most  liable  are  of  an  inflammatory  kind,  and  for 
these  the  veterinary  enrgcon  prescribes  bleeding,  and 
perhaps  some  medicines  to  ))o  taken  internally.  Leav- 
ing cow-keepers  to  seek  the  advice  of  these  professional 
men,  or  at  least  of  persons  possessing  practical  skill, 
we  need  here  allude  only  to  three  common  disorders 
for  the  sake  of  general  information. 

Disease*— The  Hove. 

The  hove,  or  blown,  in  cattle  is  a  swelling  in  the 
paunch,  caused  generally  by  eating  wet  grass  or  clover 
in  wann  weather.  The  substance  ferments,  and  the 
membrane  becomes  distended  by  the  creation  of  air  or 
gas,  which  cannot  find  the  means  of  escape;  and  if  not 
taken  off  artificially,  the  animal  will  be  suffocated.  Mr 
Loudon,  in  his  '  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,'  men- 
tioui  the  following  methods  of  relief  from  thii  fatal 
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diitension; — *  There  are  three  modes  of  relievrng  the 
complaint,  which  may  be  adverted  to,  according  to  the 
degne  of  distension  and  length  of  time  it  has  existed. 
These  are,  internal  medicines;  the  introduction  of  a 
probang  of  some  kind  into  the  pau;ich  by  the  throat; 
and  the  puncturing  it  by  the  sides.  Dr  Whyatt,  of 
Edinburgh,  is  said  to  have  cured  eighteen  out  of  twenty 
hoved  cows,  by  giving  a  pint  of  gin  to  each.  Oil,  by 
condensing  the  air,  has  been  successfully  tried.  Any 
other  substance,  also,  that  has  a  strong  power  of  ab- 
sorbing air  may  be  advantageously  given.  Common 
salt  and  water,  made  strongly  saline,  is  a  usual  country 
remedy.  New  mUk,  with  a  proportion  of  tar  equal  to 
one-sixth  of  the  milk,  is  highly  spoken  of.  A  strong 
solution  of  prepared  ammonia  in  water  often  brings  off 
a  great  quantity  of  air,  and  relieves  the  animal.  Any 
of  thsse  internal  remedies  may  be  made  use  of  when 
the  disease  has  recently  taken  place,  and  is  not  in  a 
violent  degree;  but  when  otherwise,  the  introduction  of 
an  instrument  is  now  very  generally  resorted  to. 

The  inst'-ument  principaUy  in  use  is  a  species  of  pro- 
bang,  invented  by  Dr  Munro  of  Edinburgh.  Another, 
consisting  of  a  cane  of  six  feet  in  length,  and  of  con- 
siderable diameter,  havine  a  bulbous  knob  of  wood,  has 
been  invented  by  Eager,  which  is  a  more  simple  machine, 
but  hardly  so  efficacious.  It  is  probable  that,  in  cases 
of  emergency,  even  the  larger  end  of  a  common  cart- 
whip,  dexterously  used,  might  answer  the  end.  But  by 
far  the  best  instrument  for  relieving  hoven  cattle,  as 
well  as  for  clystering  them,  is  Read's  enema  apparatus, 
which  is  alike  applicable  to  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs.  It 
consists  of  a  syringe,  to  which  tubes  of  different  kinds  are 
applied,  according  to  the  purpose  and  the  kind  of  ani- 
mal to  be  operated  upon.  There  is  a  long  flexible  tube 
for  giving  an  enema  to  horses  and  cattle,  and  a  smaller 
one  for  dogs.  To  relieve  hoven  bullocks  effectually,  it 
is  necessary  not  only  to  free  the  stomach  from  an  ac- 
cumulation of  gas,  but  from  the  fermenting  pultaceous 
mixture  which  generates  it;  for  this  purpose  a  tube  is 
applied  to  the  extremity  of  the  syringe,  and  then  passed 
into  the  animal's  stomach  through  the  mouth,  and  being 
put  in  action,  the  offending  matter  is  discharged  by  a 
side  opening.  When  the  same  operation  is  performed 
on  sheep,  a  smaller  tube  is  made  use  of.  The  charac- 
teristic excellency  of  Read's  instrument  is,  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  that  may  be  injected 
or  extracted.  The  same  syringe  is  used  for  extracting 
poison  from  the  stomach  of  man,  for  smoking  insects, 
extinguishing  fires,  and  syringing  fruit-trees.  The  in- 
troduction of  any  of  these  instruments  may  be  effected 
by  the  help  of  an  assistant,  who  should  hold  the  horn 
of  the  animal  by  one  hand,  and  the  dividing  cartilage 
of  the  nose  with  the  other;  while  the  operator  himself, 
taking  the  tongue  in  his  left  hand,  employs  his  right  in 
skilfully  and  carefully  introducing  the  instrument;  the 
assistant  bringing  the  head  and  neck  into  such  an  at- 
titude as  to  make  the  passage  nearly  straight,  which 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  operation. 

When  no  instruments  can  be  procured,  or  as  cases 
may  occur  when  indeed  it  is  not  advisable  to  try 
them — as  when  the  disease  has  existed  a  considerable 
time,  or  the  animal  has  become  outrageous,  or  the 
stomach  so  much  distended  with  the  air,  that  there  is 
danger  of  immediate  suffocation  or  bursting — in  these 
instances  the  puncture  of  the  maw  must  be  instantly 
performed,  wluch  is  called  paunohmg.  This  may  m 
done  with  the  greatest  ease,  midway  between  the  ilium 
or  haunch-bone,  and  the  last  rib  of  the  left  side,  to 
which  the  paunch  inclines:  a  sharp  penknife  is  fre- 
quently used;  and  persons  in  veterinary  practice  should 
always  keep  a  long  trocar,  which  will  be  found  much 
the  most  efficacious,  and  by  far  the  most  safe,  as  it 
permits  the  air  escaping  certainly  and  quickly,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  prevents  its  entrance  mto  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  which  would  occasion  on  equal  disten- 
sion. As  soon  as  the  air  is  perfectly  evacuated,  and 
the  paunch  resumes  its  office,  the  trocar  may  be  re- 
tnoved ;  and  in  whatever  way  it  is  done,  the  wound 
should  be  curefoUy  closed  with  sticking -plaster  or 


other  adhesive  matter.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
this  operation  is  so  simple  and  safe,  that  whenever  a 
medical  assistant  cannot  be  obtained,  no  person  should 
hesitate  a  moment  about  doing  it  himself. 

After  relief  has  been  afforded  by  means  of  either  th« 
probang  or  the  paunching,  a  stimulant  drink  may  be 
very  properly  given:  half  a  pint  of  common  gin,  or  one 
ounce  of  spirit  of  hartshorn  in  a  pint  of  ale,  or  two 
ounces  of  spirit  of  turpentine  in  ale,  may  any  of  them 
be  used  as  an  assistant  stimulus.  When,  also,  the  cud 
is  again  chewed,  still  some  relaxation  of  the  digestive 
organs  may  remain;  at  first,  therefore,  feed  sparingly, 
and  give  mr  a  few  mornings  a  tonic'  The  apparatus 
mentioned  above,  with  directions  for  use,  may  now  be 
had  from  the  principal  makers  of  or  dealers  in  agricul- 
tural implements.  The  cane  tube,  to  employ  in  emer- 
gencies, 10  cow-keeper  should  be  without. 

Epidemic  Hnrraln. 

The  malignant  epidemic,  generally  called  murrain, 
is  a  species  of  catarrh,  affecting  the  respiratory  organs, 
and  is  most  frequent  in  damp  climates  or  ill-drained 
parts  of  the  country.  The  writer  of  the  work  on  cattle, 
already  quoted  from  ('  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge '), 
thus  speaks  of  its  nature  and  remedies: — *  There  are 
few  diseases  that  assume,  in  its  earlier  or  later  stages, 
a  greater  variety  of  form;  but,  disarmed  somewhat  of 
its  virulence  in  modem  times,  or  at  least  not  having 
appeared  in  all  its  terrors  for  some  years  past  [written 
in  1888],  it  will  generally  be  distinguished  by  some  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  following  symptoms: — 

There  will  be  cough,  frequent  and  painful,  and  in 
many  cases  for  a  week  or  more  before  there  is  any 
other  marked  symptom.  The  farmer  may  not  always 
be  aware  of  this,  but  he  will  find  it  out  if  he  inquires 
about  it;  and  he  will  be  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  fact  before  we  shall  have  done  with  this  division 
of  our  subject. 

After  a  few  days,  some  heaving  of  the  flanks  will  be 
added  to  the  cough;  the  pulse  will  be  small,  hard,  fre- 
quent, and  sometimes  irregular;  the  mouth  hot;  the 
root  of  the  horn  cold;  the  faeces  sometimes  hard  atad 
black,  at  others  liquid  and  block,  and  then  very  fetid. 
Presently  afterwards,  that  of  which  we  have  to  speak 
again  and  again,  is  observed — extreme  tendemesa 
along  the  spine,  and  particularly  over  the  loins. 

The  cough  becomes  more  frequent  and  convulsive 
and  a  brown  or  bloody  m^.ter  runs  from  the  nostrils 
and  mouth ;  the  eyes  are  swelled  and  weeping ;  the 
patient  grinds  his  teeth ;  there  is  frequent  spasmodic 
contraction  about  the  nostrils;  and  the  animal  rarely 
lies  down,  or,  if  he  does,  rises  again  immediately. 

The  eyes  soon  afterwards  become  unusually  dall; 
the  pulse  remains  small,  but  it  has  become  feeble;  the 
respiration  is  quicker ;  the  flanks  are  tucked  up ;  the 
tenderness  on  the  loins  is  removed ;  insensibility  is 
stealing  over  the  frame;  and  the  fseces  are  more  loaded 
with  mucus,  and  more  fetid.  The  patient  moans  and 
lowi,  and  grinds  his  teeth  almost  incessantly;  the  head 
is  agitated  by  a  convulsive  motion ;  blood  begins  to 
mingle  with  the  feeces;  the  breath,  and  even  the  per- 
spiration, become  offensive;  and  the  poor  animal  stag- 
gers  as  he  walks. 

Tumours  and  boils  now,  or  often  earlier,  appear  on 
various  parts.  If  they  are  to  come  forward,  the 
sooner  they  rise  the  better,  for  much  depends  on  what 
becomes  of  them.  If  the  animal  has  sufficient  strength 
for  them  to  go  through  the  usual  process  of  suppura- 
tion, although  the  sloughing  and  the  stench  may  be 
greater  than  could  be  thought  poMible,  the  beast  will 
have  a  chance  to  recover;  but  if  there  is  no^  energy  to 
bring  these  tumours  forward — if  they  become  sta- 
tionary— and  most  assuredly,  if  they  recede  and  dis- 
appear, the  patient  will  die. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  most  unsatisfactory. 
If  the  farmer  could  be  brought  to  attend  more  to  this 
cough  in  cattle,  if  here  he  had  recognised  the  violent 
and  increasing  cough,  and.  although  he  had  not 
dreamed  of  murrain,  had  bled  and  physicked  the  beast 
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OB  Mcount  of  th«  oongh,  tlte  diieuM  would  probftbly 
libT*  been  arrested,  or  at  least  its  virulence  would  have 
abnted  at  that  stage. 

The  early  stage  ereu  of  murrain  is  one  of  fever,  and 
the  treatment  should  correspond  with  this — bleeding. 
Physio  should  be  cautiously,  yet  not  timorously  resorted 
to. .  For  sedutivo  medicines  there  will  rarely  be  room, 
except  the  cough  should  continue.  Small  doses  of  pur. 
gative  medicine,  with  more  of  the  aromatic  than  we 
generally  add,  will  be  serrioeable,  effecting  the  present 
purpose,  and  not  hastening  or  increasing  the  debility 
which  generally  is  at  hand;  but  if  the  bowels  are  suffi- 
ciently open,  or  diaiThoua  should  threaten,  and  yet 
symptoms  of  fever  should  be  apparent,  no  purgative 
must  be  given,  but  the  sedatives  should  be  mingled 
with  some  vegetable  tonic.  The  peculiar  fetid  diorrhopa 
must  be  met  with  astringents,  mingled  also  with  vege- 
table tonics.  In  combating  the  pustular  and  sloughing 
gangrenous  stnge,  the  chloride  of  lime  will  be  the  best 
external  application ;  while  a  little  of  it  administered 
with  the  other  medicines  inwardly,  may  possibly  lessen 
the  tendency  to  general  decomposition.  The  external 
application  of  it  should  not  be  confined  to  the  ulcerated 
parts  alone,  but  it  should  be  plentifully  sprinkled  over 
and  about  the  beast;  and  the  infected  animal  should 
be  immediately  removed  from  the  sound  ones.' 

Red-Water. 

This  disease,  indicated  at  first  by  the  redness  of  the 
urine,  is  properly  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  and 
arises  from  an  undue  determination  of  blood  to  these 
parts  of  the  animal.  The  cause  of  this  local  inflamma- 
tion is  generally  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  food. 
In  many  instances,  it  is  found  to  have  arisen  from  the 
OLttle  eating  plants  of  a  noxious  quality,  and  which,  as 
it  appears,  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  species 
of  soil.  When  in  its  aggravated  form,  the  disease 
becomes  what  is  called  Black -Water.  On  the  slightest 
indication  of  the  early  stages  of  the  distemper,  the 
cattle  ought  to  be  immediately  shifted  to  different  pas- 
ture, or  housed  and  stall-fed  for  a  short  period;  and  if 
this  simple  precaution  prove  unavailing  in  restoring 
health,  each  animal  affected  should  be  copiously,  and  if 
necessary,  frequently  bled;  and  let  that  active  treat- 
ment be  followed  up  by  purgatives,  so  as  to  clear  out 
and  restore  a  proper  tone  to  the  bowels.  Should  these 
means  fail,  let  a  skilled  practitioner  be  consulted.  On 
no  account  listen  to  the  absurd  advices  of  superstitious 
and  ignorant  people  either  on  this  or  any  other  disease 
of  cow  or  bullock.  In  every  quarter  of  the  country, 
there  are  persons  who,  from  total  ignorance  of  the  phy- 
siology of  cattle,  and  the  natural  causes  and  action  of 
disease,  ascribe  calamities  of  this  kind  to  witchcraft  or 
other  supernatural  influence>'.  Let  all  such  quacks, 
and  thbir  irrational  salvos,  be  carefully  shunned. 

Fattening  for  Market. 

The  stall-feeding  or  soiling  of  cattle  is  considered  to 
possess  several  advantages  over  feeding  in  the  fields. 
In  field-feeding,  the  miinials  waste  a  certain  quantity 
of  pasture  by  treading  and  lying  upon  it,  and  by  drop- 
ping their  dung,  the  grae>;i  which  grows  on  the  dung 
spots  being  ever  after  rejected:  the  animals  also  spend 
time  in  seeking  for  the  herbagr  which  suits  their  fancy, 
and  much  is  allowed  to  go  to  seed  untouched.  In  stall- 
feeding,  the  whole  time  is  devoted  to  eating  and  rumi- 
natiue,  while  no  food  is  lost,  and  the  animals  are 
brought  to  a  higher  condition.  Anuthor  important 
advaittagc  of  soiling  is,  tliat  it  uses  up  the  waste  straw 
of  a  farm  as  litter,  and  thus  furnishes  a  plentiful  supply 
of  that  indispensable  article,  manure,  fur  the  fields. 
Some  feeders  tie  up  their  cattle  to  the  stall  while  pre- 
paring for  market;  but  others  permit  them  to  roam 
about  on  a  thick'bed  of  straw  in  an  enclosure  in  the 
farm-yard,  with  a  shed  to  retire  to  for  shelter,  the 
feeding  in  this  case  being  from  racks.  Unless  for  a 
period  during  the  final  process  of  fattening,  the  straw- 
yard  method  is  reckoned  the  best  for  keeping  the  cattle 
la  a  healthy  itate,  and  consequently  for  producing 
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beef  of  the  finest  kind.  The  praetiee  of  feeding  oaiftle 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  in  darkened  stalls,  on 
oil-cake,  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  &&  produces,  as  is 
well  known,  a  great  deposition  of  fiat,  and  swells  the 
animals  to  a  monstrous  size.  The  beef,  however,  of 
such  over-fed  cattle  is  never  fine.  The  fat  with  which 
it  is  loaded  easily  escapes  in  cooking,  and  leaves  lean 
of  an  inferior  quality.  The  best  sign  of  good  meat  is 
its  being  marbled,  or  the  fat  and  lean  well  mixed,  when 
brought  to  the  table,  and  this  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  beef  fed  in  nn  unnatural  condition. 

Speaking  on  this  subject,  the  writer  of  the  article 
Agriculture,  in  the  '  Encyclopicdia  Britanuica,'  ob- 
serves— *  The  age  at  which  cattle  are  fattened  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  reared,  upon 
the  properties  of  the  breed  in  regard  to  a  propensity 
to  fatten  earlier  or  later  in  life,  and  on  the  circum* 
stances  of  their  being  employed  in  breeding,  in  labour, 
for  the  dairy,  or  reared  solely  for  the  butcher.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  most  improved  breeds  are  fit  for  the 
shambles  when  about  three  years  old,  and  very  few  of 
any  large  breed  are  kept  more  than  a  year  longer.  As 
to  cows  and  working  oxen,  the  age  of  fattening  must 
necessarily  be  more  indefinite;  in  most  instances,  the 
latter  are  put  up  to  feed  after  working  three  years,  or 
in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  their  ..ge.' 

Many  of  the  cattle  fed  for  the  metropolitan  markets, 
as  formerly  mentioned,  have  originally  been  brought 
from  the  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland,  also  from 
Wales  and  Ireland,  According  to  the  General  Report 
of  Scotland,  '  the  Highland  cattle  often  pass  through 
three  different  hands  or  more  before  they  come  to  the 
butcher.  They  are  improved  at  every  stage  by  a 
greater  quantity  and  better  quality  of  food,  instead  of 
being  suddenly  transported  from  poor  to  rich  feeding; 
and  while  each  successive  owner  applies  his  produce 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  receives  a  suitable  return 
according  to  its  value  from  the  advance  of  price,  the 
consumer  at  last  purchases  his  beef  cheaper,  and  of  a 
much  superior  quality,  than  if  the  cattle  had  been  at 
once  prepax-ed  for  the  shambles  at  any  of  the  interme- 
diate stages. 

The  West  Highland  cattle  make  this  progress  oftencr 
than  the  larger  cattle  of  the  north-eastern  couutieb. 
Many  of  them  ore  brought  to  Dumbartonshire  and 
other  places  at  the  ago  of  two  years  and  two  years  and 
a  half,  wintered  on  coarse  pastures,  with  a  small  allow- 
ance of  bog-hay  or  straw,  and  moved  to  lower  grounds 
next  summer.  They  arc  then  driven  farther  south, 
where  they  get  turnips  in  straw -yards  through  the 
following  winter,  and  in  April  are  in  high  condition 
for  early  grass,  upon  which  they  make  themselves  fit 
for  the  shambles  in  the  month  of  June. 

The  larger  varieties  of  the  north-eastern  counties  do 
not  leave  the  breeder  at  so  early  an  age.  They  are 
seldom  brought  to  mt<.''kot  till  they  are  three  or  three 
years  and  a  half  old,  and  then  frequently  in  good  con- 
dition for  being  fattened  either  on  grass  or  turnips.  A 
great  many  of  the  Aberdeenshire  cattle  are  bought  for 
the  straw-yards  of  the  southern  counties,  get  a  few 
turnips  through  winter  and  spring,  and  are  either 
driven  to  England  in  April,  or  fattened  at  home  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer.  The  Fife  cattle,  like 
the  other  breeds  of  the  Lowlands,  are  generally  sold  to 
the  graziers  at  three  years  old,  having  got  a  liberal 
allowarce  of  turnips  during  the  preceding  winter.' 

Rules  for  Selecting  Cattle. 

In  selecting  cattle  for  feeding,  their  (qualities  may 
be  in  some  measure  known  bv  examining  the  hide, 
horns,  &c,  '  It  is  well  known  that  the  grazier  and  the 
butcher  judgo  of  the  aptitude  that  any  animal  has  to 
fatten  from  the  touch  of  the  skin.  When  the  hide 
feels  soil  and  silky,  it  strongly  indicates  a  tendency  in 
the  animal  to  take  on  meat ;  and  it  is  evident  that  a 
fine  and  soil  skin  must  bo  more  pliable,  and  more 
easily  stretched  out  to  receive  any  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  flesh,  than  a  thick  or  tough  one.  At  the  same 
time,  thick  sound  hidoa  arc  of  great  importance  in 
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taoteua  iitfmn{iictnr<>«.  Indeed  they  are  necenary  in 
oold  couii tries,  who  cattle  are  much  exposed  to  the 
inclemenoy  of  the  :  .isoni ;  and  in  the  best  breedn  of 
Highland  cattle,  the  skin  ig  thick  in  proportion  to  their 
tize,  without  being  so  tough  as  to  be  prejudicial  to 
their  capacity  of  fattening.  It  appears,  from  Colu- 
mella's description  of  the  best  kind  of  ox,  that  the 
advantage  of  a  soft  skin  is  not  a  new  discovery,  but 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  husbandmen  of  ancient 
Italy.'  These  are  the  observations  of  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
who  adds  the  following  as  a  summary  of  good  points 
to  be  attended  to  in  choosing  cattle:—'  They  should  be 
— 1.  Of  a  moderate  size,  unless  where  the  food  is  of  a 
nature  peculiarly  forcing;  2.  Of  a  shape  the  most 
likely  to  yield  profit  to  the  farmer ;  3.  Of  a  docile  dis- 
position, without  being  deficient  in  spirit ;  4.  Hardy, 
and  not  liable  to  disease ;  5.  Easily  maintained,  and 
on  food  not  of  a  costly  nature ;  6.  Arriving  soon  at 
maturity;  7.  Producing  considerable  quantities  of  milk; 
8.  Having  flesh  of  an  excellent  quality ;  9.  Having  a 
tendency  to  take  on  fat ;  10.  Having  a  valuable  hide ; 
and  lastly,  Calculated  (should  it  be  judged  ner«S8ary) 
for  working.'  It  is  thought  best  to  begin  to  break  in 
draught  oxen  at  three  years  old,  and  to  give  them  full 
work  at  four. 

With  respect  to  judging  of  cattle  by  their  horns  and 
teeth,  we  offer  the  following  observations  from  the 
'  Cyclopojdia  of  Practical  Husbandry,  by  Martin  Doyle: ' 
— '  The  ordinary  guide  for  ascertaining  the  preci  o  oge 
of  cattle  is  the  horn,  which  is  also  indicative  of  the 
breed :  at  three  years  old  (this  is  laid  down  as  a  rule) 
the  horns  are  penectly  smooth,  after  this  a  ring  appears 
near  the  rout,  and  annually  afterwards  a  new  circle  ; 
so  that,  by  adding  two  years  to  the  first  ring,  the  ago 
is  calculated ;  but  the  contributors  to  the  volume  so 
frequently  quoted,  have  clearly  shown  that  this  is  a  very 
uncertain  mode  of  judging  ;  "  that  the  rings  are  only 
distinct  in  the  cow ;"  and  that  "  if  a  heifer  goes  to  the 
bull  when  she  is  two  years  old,  or  a  little  before  or  after 
that  time,  there  is  an  immediate  change  in  tho  honi, 
and  the  first  ring  appears ;  so  that  a  real  three-year 
old  would  carry  the  mark  of  a  four-year  old."  "  In 
the  bull  they  are  either  not  seen  until  five,  or  they 
cannot  be  traced  at  all ;"  nor  in  the  ox  do  they  "  ap- 
pear until  he  is  five  years  old,  and  they  are  often  con- 
fused ;"  becides,  "  there  is  also  an  instrument  called  a 
rasp,  which  has  been  said  to  make  many  an  arm  ache 
a  little  before  a  large  fair."  Without  any  delusive 
intentions,  however,  an  ugly  set  in  the  horns  of  young 
cattle  is  often  remedied  by  filing  a  little  off  the  sides 
of  the  tips  opposite  to  the  direction  which  it  is  desired 
that  the  horns  should  take. 

Some  breeders  have  an  antipathy  to  horns  altogether, 
and  would  even  carry  their  dislike  so  far  as  to  extirpate 
them  ih)m  the  brows  of  all  their  cattle :  they  con  in- 
dulge their  taste  by  paring  off  the  tops  of  the  horns 
when  they  first  break  through  the  skin.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  the  larger  and  more  massive 
the  horn,  the  thinner  tae  skull. 

The  ago  is  indicated  with  unerring  certainty  by  the 
teeth,  to  those  who  have  judgment  and  experience, 
until  the  animal  reaches  the  age  of  six  or  seven  :  until 
two  years  old,  no  teeth  are  cast;  at  that  age  two  new 
teeth  are  cut ;  at  three,  two  more  are  cut ;  and  in  the 
two  succeeding  years,  two  in  each  year ;  at  five,  the 
mouth  is  said  to  be  full,  though  not  completely  so  until 
six,  because  until  that  period  the  two  comer  teeth  (the 
last  in  renewal)  are  not  perfectly  up.  The  front  or 
incisor  teeth  are  those  considered,  for  a  full-grown 
beast  has  altogether  thirty-two  teeth.' 

Method  of  ascertaining  the  Weight  of  Live  Cattle. 

This  is  of  the  utmost  utility  for  those  who  are  not 
experienced  judges  by  tks  eye;  and  by  the  following 
directions — given  in  the  *  Cattle-Keeper's  Guide ' — the 
weight  can  be  ascertained  within  a  mere  trifle : — '  Take 
a  string,  put  it  round  the  beast,  standing  square, 
just  behind  the  shoulder-blade ;  measure  on  a  foot- 
rule  the  feet  and  inches  the  animal  is  in  circum- 


ference ;  this  ia  call<xl  the  girth ;  then,  with  the  strings, 
measure  from  the  bone  of  the  tail  which  plumbs  the 
line  with  the  hinder  part  of  the  buttock ;  direct  the 
line  along  the  back  to  the  fore  part  of  the  shoulder- 
blade  ;  take  the  dimensions  on  the  foot-rule  as  before, 
which  is  the  length,  and  work  the  figures  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — Girth  of  the  bullock,  6  feet  4  inches; 
length,  5  feet  3  inches ;  which,  multiplied  together, 
make  31  square  superficial  feet;  that  again  multiplied 
by  23  (the  number  of  poitnds  allowed  to  each  super- 
ficial foot  of  cattle  measuring  less  than  7  and  more  than 
5  in  girth,)  makes 7 13  pounds;  and,  allowing  14  pounds 
to  the  stone,  is  50  stones  13  pounds.  Where  the  ani- 
mal measures  less  than  9  and  more  than  7  feet  in  girth, 
31  is  the  number  of  pounds  to  each  superficial  foot. 
Again,  suppose  a  pig  or  any  small  beast  should  measure 
2  feet  in  girth,  and  2  feet  along  the  bock,  which,  multi- 
plied together,  make  4  square  feet;  that  multiplied  by 
11,  the  number  of  pounds  allowed  for  each  square  foot 
of  cattle  measuring  less  than  3  feet  in  girth,  makes  44 
pounds;  which,  divided  by  14,  to  oring  it  to  stones,  is  3 
stones  2  pounds.  Again,  suppose  a  calf,  a  sheep,  &c. 
should  measure  4  feet  6  inches  in  girth,  and  3  feet  9 
inches  in  length,  which,  multiplied  together,  make  16^ 
square  feet;  that  multiplied  by  16,  the  number  of 
pounds  allowed  to  all  cattle  measuring  less  than  6  feet, 
and  more  than  3  in  girth,  makes  264  pounds;  which, 
divided  by  14,  to  bring  it  into  stones,  is  18  stones  12 
pounds.  The  dimensions  of  tlio  girth  and  length  of 
black  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  or  hogs,  may  be  as  exactly 
taken  this  way  as  is  at  all  necessary  for  any  computa- 
tion or  valuation  of  stock,  and  will  answer  exactly  to 
the  four  quarters,  sinking  the  ofFal,  ana  which  every 
man,  who  can  get  even  a  bit  of  chalk,  can  easily  per- 
form. A  deduction  must  be  made  for  a  half-fatted 
beast  of  1  stone  in  20,  from  that  of  a  fat  one;  and  for 
a  cow  that  has  had  calves,  1  stone  must  be  allowed, 
and  another  for  not  being  properly  fat.' 
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THE   DAIRY. 


The  dairy  should  be  cool,  airy,  dry,  and  free  from 
vermin  of  all  kinds.  To  prevent  the  intrusion  of  flies, 
the  windows  or  ventilators  ought  to  be  covered  with  a 
fine  wire  gauze.  The  floor  should  be  laid  with  smooth 
glazsd  tiles,  and  also  the  lower  part  of  the  walls;  the 
benches  on  which  the  milk-pans  are  to  be  placed  are 
best  when  made  of  stone  or  slate,  and  about  30  inches 
brood.  The  ceiling  should  be  at  least  B  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  finished  in  every  respect  like  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary dwelling-house.  A  slate  roof  is  preferable  to  one 
of  tile,  as  it  tends  to  keep  the  temperature  more 
equable.  Cleanliness  is  of  the  most  essential  conse- 
quence in  dairy  management,  and,  if  not  strictly  looked 
after,  may  cause  considerable  loss.  It  is  this  which 
has  raised  the  produce  of  the  dairies  of  Holland  so 
much  in  public  estimation.  Every  article  in  which 
milk  is  placed,  more  especially  when  made  of  wood, 
ought  to  be  washef^.  in  boiling  water,  with  a  little  soda 
or  lime  dissolved  in  it.  If  milk  should  happen  to  sour 
in  any  dish,  the  acid  thus  generated  will  injure  any 
which  may  be  afterwards  put  into  it;  but  if  washed 
with  water  in  which  an  alkali  has  been  dissolved,  the 
acid  will  be  neutralised  or  destroyed. 

The  utensils  of  a  dairr  are  very  numerous.  The 
principal  are  milk-pails,  shallow  coolers  for  holding  the 
milk,  sieves  for  straining  it  tnrough  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  cow,  dishes  for  skimming  the  cream,  chums 
for  making  the  butter,  scales,  weights,  &c.,  For  making 
cheese,  there  are  likewise  ladders,  vats,  tubs,  curd- 
breakers,  and  presses;  and  various  other  articles  will 
be  required,  which  it  is  alm.^st  impossible  to  enume- 
rate. In  form,  these  vessels,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
alike  throughout  Gi'?at  Britain ;  and  even  in  other 
countries  there  is  little  variation.  The  miy'ority  of 
them  are  n.ade  of  wood;  but  in  some  of  the  best  dairies 
in  England  and  Scotland,  it  is  now  the  practice  to  have 
the  coolers  made  of  cast-iron,  wood  lined  with  tin  in  the 
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lailde,  or  glaMd  earthenwAre.  Maple  U  the  wood  ge- 
nenJly  uietl  in  Eneland  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
dUh? '. ,  both  from  its  lightuegg,  and  beins  eaaily  cut,  it 
can  be  flniihed  in  a  neater  style.  In  Hofland,  the  milk 
dishes  are  very  commonly  made  of  brass;  and  certainly 
braes  or  .'ron  is  to  be  preferred  to  wood,  because  the 
dishes  make  from  either  of  these  materiab  are  more 
durable,  and  can  be  easier  cleaned.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected to  earthenware  vessels  that,  being  glazed  with 
load,  the  acid  of  the  milk  acting  upon  the  glaze  forms 
m  very  noxious  poison.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  cor- 
teot;  it  would  require  n  much  stronger  acid  than  that 
of  milk  to  decompose  the  glaze;  and  in  some  parts  of 
England  lead  has  been  long  used,  and  never  objected 
to.  Zinc  pans,  which  have  been  recommended  for  their 
cheapness  as  well  as  for  their  cool  and  cleanlv  quail- 
ti«/s,  are  also  pretty  generally  used;  and  latterly,  since 
the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  glass,  this  material  is 
■poken  of  as  likely  to  supersede  all  others.  Though 
lomewhat  objectionable  on  the  score  of  brittleness, 
glass  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  to  wood  in  point 
of  cleanliness,  and  to  any  metallic  substance,  like  zinc 
or  lead,  which  might  be  actod  upon  by  the  lactic  acid, 
and  so  produce  compounds  of  a  deleterious  nature.  It 
may  be  added,  however,  that  in  all  cases  of  ordinary 
management,  neither  zinc  nor  lead  vessels  can  ever  be 
so  extensively  acted  upon  by  the  acid  of  the  mUk  as 
to  produce  any  lactate  capable  of  affecting  the  human 
system. 

Cheese-presses  are  usually  made  of  stone  of  various 
weights,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cheese.  Granite 
is  prefeoed  for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  its  great 
weight.  A  lever  was  a  method  long  practised,  one 
end  of  which  being  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  the 
■inker  acted  as  a  ifulcrum,  and  one  or  two  unhewn 
stones,  hung  on  the  end  of  the  pole,  produced  the  pres- 
sure. Another  kind  of  press  consisted  of  a  stone  weight 
placed  upon  the  sinker,  which  was  raised  and  depressed 
either  by  a  block  and  tackle  or  a  screw.  The  kind 
most  commonly  uoed  at  present  is  a  lever  with  a  double 
wheel,  which  occupies  little  space,  is  easily  worked,  and 
allows  oi'  the  weight  being  better  regulated  than  by  a 
■tone  placed  upon  the  sinker. 

Churning  is  now,  in  all  large  dairy  establishments, 
performed  by  machinery,  worked  either  by  horso  or 
water  power,  or  attached  to  a  thrashing-machine,  if 
there  is  one  in  the  dairy.  Chums  vary  in  size  from 
ten  to  fifty,  and  even  one  hundred  gallons,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  establishment.  The  plunge-chum, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  barrel  placed  on  its  end, 
is  that  most  commonly  used — tha  plunge  being  worked 
by  a  lever  connected  with  a  shaft  and  crank,  moved  by 
a  wheel  outside.  The  common  hand-chums  are  of 
rarious  forms,  either  upright  with  a  plunge,  or  hori- 
aontal  with  horns  inside,  which  are  turned  by  on  iron 
handle.  A  chum  formed  like  a  cradle  is  much  used  in 
Canada,  and  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  a<lop- 
tion  in  this  country.  It  is  rocked  regularly  by  a  child 
sitting  astride,  who  may  thus  be  usefully  employed 
while  an  using  himself  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
wash  chumj  thoroughly  with  boiling  water,  both  im- 
mediately af^r  they  have  been  used,  and  before  they 
are  again  to  be  put  in  operation ;  and  those  chums 
which  admit  of  being  easily  cleaned  are  always  to  be 
reiommended,  even  although  they  should  not  be  so 
eU^nt  in  construction. 

MUk. 

Milk  consists  of  three  materials  blended  together, 
called  in  science  the  butteraceous,  lactic,  and  serous 
kinds  of  matter,  which  can  be  separate<l  by  artificial 
means,  so  as  to  form  butter,  the  milk  called  btUiermilk, 
and  sfrum  or  whey.  The  whey  is  little  else  than  water, 
slightly  saline,  and  is  generally  the  chief  ingredient  in 
the  milk.  VVhen  taken  from  the  cow,  milk  should 
be  removed  to  the  dairy  or  milk-house,  and  after  being 
■ieved,  placed  in  shallow  pans,  to  throw  up  the  butter- 
aceous matter  termed  cream,  which,  like  all  fatty  tub- 
•tancsa-  being  lightest,  floati  on  the  top. 
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The  following  obwrvationa  on  milk  and  its  msnagA- 
ment,  made  by  Dr  Anderson,  in  his  '  Recreations,'  are 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  cow-keepers  : — 

'  Of  the  milk  drawn  from  any  cow  at  one  time,  that 
part  which  comes  off  at  the  first  is  always  thinner,  and 
of  a  much  worse  quality  for  making  butter,  than  that 
afterwards  obtained ;  and  this  richness  continues  to 
increase  progressively  to  the  very  last  drop  that  can 
be  obtained  from  the  udder. 

If  milk  be  put  into  a  dish,  and  allowed  to  stand  till 
it  throws  up  cream,  the  portion  of  cream  rising  first  to 
the  surface  is  richer  in  quality  and  greater  in  quantity 
than  that  which  rises  in  a  second  equal  space  of  time ; 
and  the  cream  which  rises  in  the  second  interval  of 
time  is  peater  in  quantity  and  richer  in  quality  than 
that  which  rises  in  a  third  equal  space  of^  time ;  that 
of  the  third  is  greater  than  that  of  the  fourth;  and  go 
of  the  rest:  the  cream  that  rises  continuing  progres- 
sively to  decrease  in  quantity  and  decline  in  quality 
so  long  as  any  rises  to  the  suiface. 

Thick  milk  always  throws  up  a  much  smaller  pro> 
portion  of  the  cream  which  it  actually  contains  than 
milk  that  is  thinner ;  but  the  cream  is  of  a  richer  qua- 
lity; and  if  water  be  added  to  that  thick  milk,  it  will 
afrord  a  considerably  greater  quantity  of  cream,  and 
consequently  more  butter,  than  it  would  have  done  if 
allowed  to  remain  pure ;  but  its  quality  is  at  the  same 
time  greatly  deteriorated. 

Milk  which  is  put  into  a  bucket  or  other  proper 
vessel,  and  carried  in  it  to  a  considerable  distance,  so 
as  to  be  much  agitated,  and  in  part  cooled,  before  it  be 
put  into  the  milk-pans  to  settle  for  cream,  never  throws 
up  so  much  or  so  rich  cream  as  if  the  same  milk  had 
been  put  into  the  milk-pans,  VTithout  agitation,  directly 
after  it  was  milked. 

From  these  fundamental  facts,  the  reflecting  dairyiai 
will  derive  many  important  practical  rules.  Some  of 
these  we  shall  enumerate,  and  leave  the  rest  to  be  dis- 
covered. Cows  should  be  milked  as  near  the  dairy  as 
posi^ible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  carrying 
and  cooling  the  milk  before  it  is  put  into  the  creamius 
dishes.  Every  cow's  milk  should  be  kept  separate,  till 
the  peculiar  properties  of  each  are  so  well  known  as  to 
admit  of  their  being  classed,  when  those  that  are  most 
nearly  allied  may  be  mixed  together.  When  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  butter  of  a  very  fine  quality,  reject 
entirely  the  milk  of  all  those  cows  which  yields  cream 
of  a  bad  quality,  and  also  keep  the  milk  that  is  first 
drawn  from  the  cow  at  each  milking  entirely  separate 
from  that  which  is  lost  obtained,  as  the  quality  of  the 
butter  must  otherwise  be  greatly  debased,  without 
materially  augmenting  its  quantity.  For  the  same 
purpose,  take  only  the  cream  that  is  first  separated 
from  the  first  drawn  milk.  Butter  of  the  very  beet 
quality  can  only  be  economically  made  in  those  dairies 
where  cheese  is  also  made ;  because  in  them  the  best 
part  of  each  cow's  milk  can  be  set  apart  for  throwing  up 
cream,  the  best  part  of  this  cream  can  be  taken  in 
order  to  be  mode  into  butter,  and  the  remainder,  or  all 
the  rest  of  the  milk  and  cream  of  the  dairy,  can  be 
turned  into  cheese.  The  spontaneous  separation  of 
cream,  and  the  production  of  butter,  are  never  effected 
but  in  consequence  of  the  production  of  acid  in  the 
milk.  Hence  it  is,  that  where  the  whole  milk  is  set 
apart  for  the  separation  of  cream,  and  the  whole  of  the 
cream  is  separated,  the  milk  must  necessarily  have 
tumed  sour  before  it  is  made  into  cheese ;  and  no  very 
excellent  cheese  can  be  made  from  milk  which  has 
once  attained  that  state.' 

We  now  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  moat  valu- 
able ingredient  in  dairy  produce;  namely — 

Butter, 

which  is  made  of  cream,  freed  from  its  milky  and 
serous  properties.  This  is  effected  by  chnming.  Some 
imagine  tnat  no  butter  can  be  good  except  such  as  is 
made  from  fresh  cream  ;  but  thit  is  a  mistake,  as  cream 
requires  to  have  a  little  acidity  before  the  butter  will 
form.     The  length  of  time  woich  th«  cream  should 
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stand  befbre  churning  baa  never  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained ;  from  three  to  seven  days,  however,  may  be 
considered  as  the  proper  period.  A  more  important 
matter  than  the  length  cf  time  which  cream  requires 
to  stand  is  the  degree  of  temperature  at  which  the 
cream  will  turn  into  butter.  This  has  been  ascertained 
from  experiment  to  be  from  46  to  75  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit, In  Holland,  when  the  cream  is  too  cold,  hot 
water  is  put  into  the  chum  to  raise  the  temperature  to 
70  or  75  degrees.  The  best  quality  of  butter  is  obtained 
at  a  temperature  of  51  degrees,  according  to  experi- 
ments performed  by  Mr  Pooler;  and  the  greatest 
quantity  at  a  temperature  of  56  dezrees.  During  the 
process  of  cbumiiig,  the  agitation  will  increase  the  heat 
to  about  five  degrees  more  than  it  was  when  the  cream 
was  put  into  the  chum.  Mr  Pooler  is  of  opinion  that 
the  greater  quantity  of  butter  is  obtained  by  the  in- 
creased heat  causing  more  milk  to  remain  amongst  the 
butter;  and  this  of  course  must  decrease  its  quality. 

In  some  of  the  dairies  in  the  neighibourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  all  those  near  Glasgow,  the  butter  is  made 
by  churning  the  cream  and  the  milk  together.  This  ia 
done  in  order  to  obtain  the  buttermilk,  the  demand  for 
which  is  always  great  in  large  cities.  When  the  milk 
and  cream  are  to  be  chumed  together,  the  milk  is  kept 
in  the  coolers  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  poured  into  a  milk-tub.  It  rcmams  here  until  re- 
quired for  chuming;  and  will,  during  this  time,  have 
coagulated.  If  a  certain  quantity  of  milk  is  put  into 
the  milk-tub,  and  has  coagulated  before  any  more  has 
creamed,  the  coagulated  milk  must  in  no  way  be  dis- 
turbed, or  if  the  two  quantities  are  mixed  together,  too 
much  fermentation  may  be  the  consequence.  The  milk 
is  not  chumed  till  it  has  become  acid ;  and  when  once 
coagulation  has  taken  place,  it  should  be  chumed  as 
early  as  convenient.  If  the  milk  has  not  fermented 
before  chuming,  the  buttermilk  will  keep  for  a  much 
longer  time,  will  have  an  agreeable  taste,  and  will  bear 
to  bo  mixed  with  a  little  water.  When  the  milk  has 
fermented  before  being  churned,  the  buttermilk  will 
never  be  so  good,  nor  will  it  keep  for  such  a  length  of 
time  as  in  the  tormer  case. 

The  operation  of  chuming,  whether  it  be  of  cream 
alone,  or  cream  and  milk,  is  performed  in  the  same 
manner.  The  milk  requires  more  time  than  cream  to 
complete  the  process,  from  two  to  three  hours  being 
considered  necessary,  while  cream  alone  may  be  effec- 
tually chumed  in  au  hour  and  a  half.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  operation  should  be  slow  in  warm  weather; 
for  if  done  too  hastily,  the  butter  will  be  soft  and  white. 
If  the  cream  is  at  too  high  a  temperature,  the  chum 
should  be  cooled  with  cold  spring  water,  to  reduce  it  to 
the  proper  degree  of  heat.  In  winter,  again,  the  ope- 
ration of  chuming  should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  action  being  regular;  and  the  churn  should  be 
warmed,  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  milk  or  cream. 
The  air  which  is  generated  in  the  chum  should  be 
allowed  to  escape,  or  it  will  impede  the  process  by  the 
froth  which  it  creates. 

After  the  churning  is  performed,  the  butter  should 
be  washed  in  .old  spring  water,  with  a  little  salt  in 
it,  two  or  three  times,  to  extract  all  the  milk  which 
may  be  lodging  about  the  mass.  It  is  said  by  some 
that  the  butter  retains  its  sweetness  much  longer  when 
no  water  is  used;  and  others  affirm  that  the  washing 
improves  the  flavour.  The  extraction  of  the  milk  from 
butter  will  reduce  its  weight;  but  it  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Mr  Pooler  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
cream,  that  the  less  milk  which  is  in  the  butter  its 
quality  is  proportionably  improved.  Kneading  and 
beating  the  butter  too  much  render  it  tough  and  gluey. 
After  the  milk  has  been  carefully  extracted,  if  the  but- 
ter is  to  be  salted,  it  should  be  mixed  with  the  finest 
■alt,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  ounces  to  the  stone  of 
fourteen  pounds,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  time  the 
butter  is  to  be  preserved.  The  butter  and  salt  should 
be  well  mixed  together  with  the  hand ;  and  in  Ireland 
it  is  customary  to  add  a  little  saltpetre.  A  compound 
of  one  part  sugar,  one  part  nitre,  and  two  parts  of  the 


best  Spanish  salt,  finely  powdered  together,  hM  he-^tc 
highly  recommended  for  presorviiig  butter.  It  is  used 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  the  pound :  und  it 
is  said  to  give  a  flavour  to  the  butter  which  no  other 
known  ingredients  can  impart. 

For  making  butter  casks  or  kegs,  the  wood  of  the 
lime-tree  is  highly  recommended,  at  containing  no  acid ; 
and  after  it  the  white  oak  and  the  ash.  When  wood 
contains  acid,  it  acts  powerfully  upon  the  salt  in  the 
butter,  converting  it  into  brine.  Fir  bar  I'.io  been 
recommended  for  making  casks ;  and  indeed  any  wood 
will  answer  if  boiled  for  a  few  hours,  for  by  this  pro- 
cess the  pyrolignous  acid  will  be  entirely  taken  out. 

In  salting,  the  butter  should  never  be  put  into  the 
firkins  in  layers;  but  the  surface  should  be  left  every 
day  rough  and  broken,  so  as  to  unite  better  with  that 
of  the  succeeding  chuming.  The  quality  may  likewise 
be  better  preserved  by  covering  it  from  the  air  with  a 
clean  linen  cloth  dipped  in  pickle,  and  finally  placing 
it  in  a  cool  situation. 

Buttermilk, 

This  is  the  liquid  which  remains  in  the  chum  after 
removing  the  butter.  If  milk  has  been  employed  for 
churning,  the  buttermilk  is  thin,  poor,  and  easily  sours; 
but  if  from  the  chuming  of  cream,  the  buttermilk  ii 
inore  thick  and  rich,  and  is  considered  by  many  a  deli- 
cious beverage.  Good  buttermilk  is  at  all  events  ex- 
ceedingly wholesome  and  nutritious.  In  Ireland,  it  i» 
largely  used  at  meals  with  potatoes;  in  Scotland,  it  ii 
more  frequently  employed  as  a  relish  with  oatmeal 
porridge  ;  and  for  this  purpose  largo  quantities  are 
brought  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  towns,  from 
the  adjoining  mral  districts.  In  England,  the  butter- 
milk of  farmers  is  usually  employed  in  feedir"^  pigs. 
Latterly  it  has  been  used  in  conjunction  with  carbonate 
uf  soda  in  the  preparation  of  a  light  and  wholesome 
household  bread. 

Clouted  Cream. 

This  is  a  preparation  of  the  rich  milk  of  Devonshire, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  a  kind  of  half-formed  butter, 
such  is  the  solidness  of  its  consistency.  In  Vancouver's 
'  Survey  of  Devonshire,'  the  following  is  described  as 
the  mode  of  preparing  this  delicious  article: — 'The 
milk  is  put  into  tin  or  earthen  pans,  holding  about  ten 
or  twelve  quarts  each.  The  evening's  meal  is  placed 
the  following  morning,  and  the  morning's  milk  is  placed 
in  the  afternoon,  upon  a  broad  iron  plate  heated  by  a 
small  furnace,  or  otherwise  over  stoves,  where,  exposed 
to  a  genti'  fire,  they  remain  until  after  the  whole  body 
of  cream  s  supposed  to  have  formed  upon  the  surface; 
which  beiii^  gently  removed  by  the  edge  of  a  ppoon  op 
ladle,  small  air-bubbles  will  begin  to  rise,  that  denote 
the  approach  of  a  boiling  heat,  when  the  pans  must  be 
removed  from  off  the  heated  plate  or  stoves.  The 
cream  remains  upon  the  milk  in  this  state  until  quite 
cold,  when  it  may  be  removed  into  a  chum,  or,  as  is 
more  frequently  the  case,  into  an  open  vessel,  and  then 
moved  by  the  band  with  a  stick  about  a  foot  long,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  sort  of  peel  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  with  which  about  twelve  pounds 
of  butter  may  be  separated  from  the  buttermilk  at  a 
time — the  butter  in  both  cases  being  found  to  separate 
much  more  freely,  and  sooner  to  coagulate  into  a  mass, 
than  in  the  ordinary  woy,  when  churned  from  raw 
cr'iam  that  may  have  been  several  days  in  gathering; 
and  at  the  same  tin's  will  answer  a  more  valuable  pur- 
pose in  preserving,  which  should  be  fii-st  salted  in  the 
usual  "vay,  then  placed  in  convenient-sized  egg-shaped 
earthen  crocks,  and  always  kept  covered  with  a  pickle, 
made  stroi:  g  enough  to  float  and  buo^  up  about  half 
oat  of  the  trine  a  new-laid  egg.  This  cream,  before 
churning,  is  the  celebrated  clouted  cream  of  Devon,' 

Cheese. 

Cheese  may  be  made  from  cream  alone,  or  from  the 
whole  milk ;  the  object  in  either  case  being  in  the  first 
place  to  separate  the  wrum  from  the  other  materials. 
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Thii  is  effboted  hy  curdling  the  cream  or  milk  by 
the  infuaion  Af  an  aoiil,  the  refnie  being  the  denim  or 
whey,  which  i«  of  scarcely  any  value.  No  ooiduloua 
■uiwtance  ia  found  to  luitable  for  curdling  milk  as 
rtnnft,  which  is  formed  of  the  gastric  juice  of  a  calf 
that  has  been  fed  on  milk.  Some  persons  preserve  the 
raaw«  or  itomach-bogs  of  calves  with  the  curd  contained 
in  them;  others  employ  the  stomach-bags  alone,  putting 
a  ftw  handfuls  of  salt  into  and  around  them.  They  are 
then  rolled  up,  and  hung  in  a  warm  place  to  dry,  and 
ar»  kept  for  some  time  before  they  are  used.  The 
■tomaoh  is  never  made  use  of  in  Gloucestershire  until 
it  11  a  twelvemonth  old ;  for,  if  used  before  this,  it  is 
■aid  to  swell  the  cheese,  making  it  full  of  «yM  or  holes. 
The  usual  way  of  preparing  the  rennet  in  England  is 
to  add  to  every  six  skins  or  stomachs  two  gallons  of 
brine,  and  two  lemons,  which  take  away  any  unpleasant 
taste,  and  give  the  rennet  an  agreeable  flavour.  A  large 
quantity  is  made  at  a  time;  and  it  is  never  used  until 
it  has  stood  at  least  two  months.  The  method  of  pro- 
paring  a  good-flavoured  rennet,  recommended  by  the 
late  Mr  Marshall,  is  as  follows: — 

'  Take  the  maw  of  a  newly-killed  calf,  and  clean  it  of 
its  contents,  salt  the  bag,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen 
iar  for  three  or  four  days,  till  it  forms  a  pickle;  then 
i«ke  it  from  the  jiii-,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry:  after  which 
it  is  to  be  replaced  i"  tl.o  jar,  the  covering  of  which 
should  be  pierced  with  a  few  holes  to  admit  the  air, 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  jar  for  twelve  months. 
When  wanted  for  use,  a  handful  each  of  leaves  of  sweet- 
brier,  dog-rose,  and  bramble,  with  three  or  four  hand- 
fuls of  salt,  are  to  be  boiled  together  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  the  liquid  is  to  be  strained  oiF,  and 
allowed  to  cool.  The  maw  is  then  to  be  put  into  the 
liquid,  together  with  a  lemon  stuck  round  with  cloves; 
and  the  longer  it  remains  in  the  liquid,  the  stronger 
and  better  will  the  rennet  be.  Half  a  pint  of  tho 
liquid  is  buflicient  to  turn  fifty  gallons  of  milk.' 

As  almost  every  dairy  county  in  England  has  its 
own  particular  method  of  steeping  and  salting  the 
maws  and  preparing  the  rennet,  we  shall  only  give  that 
pursued  in  Ayrshire,  the  m*  it  important  dairy  district 
in  Scotland.  The  stomach  of  the  calf  is  examined, 
and  all  impurities,  such  as  straw,  removed  from  the 
curdled  milk.  Two  handfuls  of  salt  are  then  put  into 
and  around  the  bag,  which  is  hung  in  a  warm  place  to 
dry  thoroughly.  It  is  seldom  used  before  it  is  a  year 
old,  and  even  a  longer  period  is  thought  to  improve  it. 
Whan  wanted  to  prepare  rennet,  the  bag  is  cut  into 
■mall  pieces,  and  put  into  a  jar,  with  a  handful  or  two 
of  salt  and  a  quantity  of  boiled  soil  water,  cooled  down 
to  about  sixty-five  degrees,  or  new  whe^  taken  off  the 
curd  is  put  into  the  jar.  The  quantity  of  water  or 
whey  will  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  yiming; 
and  if  it  is  that  of  a  new-dropped  calf,  three  English 
pints  will  be  enough;  but  if  fed  for  four  or  five  weeks, 
two  quarts  will  be  about  the  quantity  required.  This 
is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  jar  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  is  then  strained  off,  and  another  pint  of  water 
placed  upon  tho  maw,  which,  after  standing  three  days, 
IS  added  to  the  first  inAision.  If  any  impurities  ap- 
pear in  the  liquid,  it  should  be  carefully  strained 
through  a  sieve,  and  the  whole  can  be  bottled  and  used 
aa  wanted.  A  glassful  of  whisky  is  sometimes  put 
into  each  bottle;  but  this  is  not  common.  The  liquid 
thus  prepared  may  be  used  either  immediately,  or  kept 
months  if  required,  and  a  table-spoonful  will  coagulate 
thirty  gallons  of  milk  in  the  course  of  ten  miimtes; 
whereas  the  English  rennet  requires  nearly  three  hours 
to  effect  the  same  purpose. 

DmUop  cheese  h'vs  of  late  come  into  very  general  re- 
pute ;  and  although  i:  owhere  so  well  made  as  in  the 
far^ti  in  Ayrshire  from  wliich  it  derives  its  name,  it 
is  now  manufactured  in  Galloway,  in  the  counties  of 
RenfieW)  Lanark,  and  Ayr,  and  is  extending  to  others. 
'i\t  cbeeaM  are  made  of  vc-ious  sizes,  from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  hundredweight ;  an>l  the  process  of  making 
them  is  as  follows:— Sweet  milk  for  Dunlop  cheese  is 
composed  of  all  tho  m>ll.  «•  it  is  yielded  jy  the  cows, 
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without  having  the  cream  separated  from  it.  M''hMi 
so  many  cows  are  kept  upon  a  {Mm  that  a  cheese  can 
be  made  every  time  they  are  milked,  the  milk  is 
passed  through  a  sieve  into  the  vat,  and  formed  into  a 
curd  by  the  rennet.  But  when  the  cows  are  not  so 
numerous  as  to  afford  milk  sufficient  to  form  a  cheese 
at  each  milking,  it  is  put  into  the  coolers  about  six  or 
eight  inches  deep.  At  the  next  milking,  the  cream  is 
skimmed  off,  and  without  being  heated,  the  milk  is 
put  into  the  curd-vat  along  with  that  just  drawn  from 
the  cows.  The  milk  is  then  raised  to  a  temperature 
about  blood  heat,  or  in  summer  to  90  degrees,  and  in 
winter  95  degrees.  If  coagulated  much  warmer,  the 
curd  becomes  too  adhesive  ;  some  of  the  butteraceous 
matter  is  lost  in  the  whey,  and  the  cheese  will  be 
found  diy,  tough,  and  tasteless.  If  too  cold,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  curd,  which  is  then  soft,  does  not  part 
readily  with  the  serum,  and  the  cheese  is  so  wanting 
in  firmness  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  to  keep  together. 
Even  after  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  extract 
the  whey  and  give  solidity  to  the  cheese,  holes,  which 
in  provincial  language  are  termed  ei/es,  whey-drops, 
and  springs,  frequently  break  out,  and  render  tne 
cheese  either  mncid  or  insipid. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  milk  is  brought  to  a  right 
temperature  when  the  rennet  is  applied,  but  the  milk 
must  be  kept  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold  from  the 
time  it  is  taken  from  the  row.  The  temperature  of  the 
milk-house  ought  to  be  kept  as  equal  as  possible,  never 
rising  above  5.S  nor  sinking  below  50  degrees.  In 
operations  so  critical  as  those  of  the  dairy,  where  any 
material  alteration  in  the  temperature  will  affect  the 
quality  of  the  cheese,  this  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
ascertained.  Instead  of  this,  the  general  practice  is 
for  the  dairymaid  merely  to  pass  her  -fingers  through 
tho  milk,  than  which  nothing  can  be  itaore  uncertain. 
A  thermometer  ought  not  only  to  be  in  every  milk- 
house,  but  also  in  every  byre,  as  extremes  of  neat  or 
cold,  or  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature,  have  a 
greet  effect  upon  the  secretion  of  milk. 

About  a  table-spoonful  of  the  liquid  rennet  is  consi- 
dered sufficient  for  100  quarts  of  milk,  and  the  curd  is 
formed  by  it  in  twelve  or  tileen  minutes;  but  in  some 
dairies,  the  curd  does  not  appear  in  lees  than  forty-five 
or  sixty  minutes,  although  double  the  quantity  of  rennet 
is  used.  This  must  be  owing  either  to  a  wont  of  strength 
in  the  rennet,  or  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  herbage 
upon  which  the  cows  have  been  fed.  The  curd,  when 
formed,  should  be  broken  with  the  skimming-dish  or 
the  hand  as  soon  as  possible,  but  without  pressing,  as 
the  least  violence  has  been  found  to  make  it  come  off 
white,  and  thus  weaken  the  quality  of  the  cheese.  The 
whey  may  be  run  off  by  lifting  the  tub  gently  on  its 
edge,  and  allowing  it  to  flow  into  a  vessel  placed  beside 
the  tub.  The  curd  should  then  be  allowed  to  stand 
until  the  whey  has  gathered  in  another  part,  and  this 
is  also  poured  off. 

When  quite  freed  from  the  whey,  and  the  curd  has 
acquired  a  little  consistence,  it  is  cut  with  the  cheese- 
knife,  gently  at  first,  and  more  minutely  as  it  hardens, 
after  which  it  is  put  into  the  drainer,  a  square  vessel 
with  small  holes  in  the  bottom,- and  a  cover  to  fit  inside. 
The  lid  is  placed  upon  the  curd,  with  a  cloth  throvf-.i 
over  it,  and  pressure  is  applied  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  curd;  and  in  this  state  it  is  allowed  to  sta'id 
for  about  half  an  hour.  It  is  then  cut  into  pieces  about 
two  inches  square;  the  whey  is  again  discharged,  and 
double  the  former  weight  is  placed  upon  it.  This  pro- 
cess of  cutting  is  smaller  every  half  hour,  and  increas- 
ing the  weight  until  the  pressure  is  100  pounds,  is  conti- 
nued for  thrte  or  four  hours.  It  is  then  cut  very  small, 
and  thoroughly  salted ;  thirteen  ounces  of  salt  to  twenty- 
four  pounds  English  of  the  curd  being  sufficient, 

A  clean  cheese-cloth,  rinsed  in  warm  water  and  wrung 
out,  being  then  placed  in  the  chessel,  the  curd  is  put 
in,  and  half  a  hundredweight  laid  on  it  for  an  hour. 
It  is  then  put  under  a  press  of  two  hundredweight, 
where  it  remains  during  an  hour  and  a  half,  after  which 
it  is  taken  out,  and  a  ucsh  cloth  placed  in  (he  cbetsel. 
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Tbd  cheese  U  then  placed  upside  down,  Rid  laid,  with 
iucieawd  wight,  under  the  preei,  letting  u  remain 
three  or  four  houni  iii  the  prem  at  a  time,  and  at  each 
ahifting  getting  a  clean  dry  cloth.  Some  have  shortened 
the  process  of  pressing  by  placing  the  cheese,  when  it 
comes  from  the  press  for  the  first  time,  into  water  heated 
to  about  95  or  100  degrees,  'vhere  it  remains  till  the 
water  becomes  milk-warm.  The  cheese  is  then  dried 
well,  and  again  placed  under  the  press. 

When  ultimately  taken  from  the  press,  the  cheeses 
are  generally  exposed  for  about  a  week  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  drought,  ^'umed  over  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  rubbed  wit  i  dry  cloth.  They  are  then 
removed  to  the  store-room,  which  should  be  ia  a  cool 
exposure,  between  damp  and  dry,  without  the  sun  being 
allowed  to  shine  on  them,  or  a  great  current  of  a'r 
admitted — this  gradual  mode  uf  ripening  being  found 
essential  to  prevent  the  fermenting  and  swellins  of  the 
cheese  and  cracking  of  the  rind.  The  mode  ot  sweat- 
ing cheeses,  after  they  come  from  the  press,  and  before 
they  are  laid  up  to  dry,  althouzh  common  in  England, 
is  not  approved  of  nor  practised  in  Ayrshire.  Yot 
Dunlop  cneeses  do  not  crack  in  the  skin,  except  when 
the  muk  has  begun  to  acidify  before  being  coagulated, 
or  when  they  are  exposed  to  too  much  drought  at  first. 
Whey  springs,  or  eyes,  are  seldom  seen  in  the  cheeses 
of  Ayrshire.  Cheese,  like  butter,  is  sometimes  coloured 
with  an  infusion  of  annato,  but  the  practice  is  fur  from 
being  common.  The  Dunlop  or  Ayrshire  cheeses  have 
not  so  high  a  flavour  and  spicy  taste  as  some  of  the 
English,  owing  perhaps  to  the  inferiority  of  the  pas- 
ture, and  to  the  greater  pains  taken  in  the  English 
dairies  to  give  the  cheese  an  acrid  taste. 

Cheshire  Cheese. — It  has  been  remarked,  that  al- 
though good  imitations  of  the  cheese  made  in  the 
English  counties  have  been  produced  elsewhere,  yet 
in  no  trial  has  a  cheese  possessing  the  true  Cheshire 
flavour  been  made.  This  is  attributed  to  the  abun- 
dance of  the  saline  particles  in  the  earth,  resrlting  from 
the  numerous  salt  springs  in  that  county.  Cheshire 
is  almost  entirely  a  dairy  county.  It  is  said  to  possess 
32,000  milch  cows ;  the  quantity  of  cheese  made  an- 
nually is  estimated  at  11,500  tons;  and  the  average 
quantity  afforded  by  each  animal  at  300  rnuhds.  In 
making  the  cheese,  the  practice  followed  ia  to  set  the 
evening's  milk  apart  till  the  following  morning,  when 
the  cream  is  skimmed  ofi^,  and  two  or  three  gallons  put 
into  a  brass  nan,  which  is  immediately  placed  in  hot 
water,  and  rei-dered  scalding  hot.  Half  of  the  milk 
thus  heated  is  poured  upon  the  night's  milk,  and  the 
other  half  mixed  with  the  cream,  which  is  rendered 
thinner  by  the  mixture.  This  is  done  by  the  dairy- 
woman  while  the  other  servants  are  milking  the  cows; 
and  the  morning's  milk  being  immediately  added  to 
that  of  the  previous  evening,  the  whole  mass  is  set 
together  for  cheese.  The  rennet  and  colouring  being 
then  put  into  the  tub,  the  whole  is  well  stirred,  and  a 
wooden  cover  put  over  the  tub,  with  a  linen  cloth 
thrown  over  it.  It  in  general  requires  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  the  milk  curdles;  and  if  the  cream  should 
rise  to  the  surface  in  this  time,  the  whole  must  be  again 
well  stirred,  which  is  done  every  time  the  cream  rises, 
until  coagulation  takes  place. 

When  the  curd  is  formed,  if  it  be  firm,  it  is  cut  with 
the  cheese -knife,  and  then  cut  across,  making  the 
incisions  about  an  inch  distant  from  each  other.  The 
curd  is  then  broken  by  the  dairywoman,  until  every 
part  of  it  is  made  as  small  as  possible,  about  forty 
minutes  being  generally  spent  in  this  process,  when  the 
curd  is  left  about  half  an  hour  to  subside,  covered  over 
with  a  cloth.  After  this,  the  curd  is  put  iu  a  favourable 
position  in  the  tub  to  drain,  and  a  weight  of  about  sixty 
pounds  put  upon  it,  in  order  to  press  out  the  whey, 
which  is  drained  to  the  lower  side  of  the  tub  and  ladled 
out.  When  well  drained,  the  curd  is  turned  upside 
down,  and  pressed  as  before.  It  is  cut  into  pieces  of 
about  nine  inches  square,  which  ai°e  piled  one  above 
another,  and  pressed  both  with  the  hand  and  the  weight, 
so  long  08  the  whey  continues  to  flow. 


These  pieces  are  then  cut  into  three  parti  of  aboutr. 
the  same  size,  which  are  broken  very  small,  and  salted 
at  the  rate  of  three  handfuls  to  each.  They  are  theUr 
put  into  a  cheese-vat,  furnished  with  a  coarse  cheese- 
cloth. The  curd  is  heaped  in  the  vat  in  a  conical  shape, 
the  cone  being  covered  with  a  cloth,  to  prevent  any  curd 
from  falling  off.  As  soon  as  the  curd  adheres  together, 
a  weight  of  about  sixty  pounds  is  put  upon  it,  and  seve- 
ral iron  skewers  are  stuck  through  it  by  holes  in  the 
sides  of  the  vat.  These  holes  are  made  in  order  to 
allow  any  whey  remaining  in  the  curd  to  escape.  The 
weight  and  skewers  are  then  removed,  and  the  curd  is 
broken  as  small  as  possible  half  way  down  the  vat. 
The  pressing  and  akewcing  are  again  repeated,  and  ». 
clean  cloth  is  put  over  the  upper  part  of  the  curd,; 
which  is  then  taken  out  of  the  vat,  and  put  into  it  again 
upside  down,  and  broken  half  way  down  as  before. 
When  no  more  whey  can  be  extracted,  the  curd  is 
turned  in  the  vat,  and  rinsed  in  wann  whey.  The  curd 
is  still  kept  above  the  edge  of  the  vat,  being  bound 
round  with  strong  tape  to  keep  it  in  a  proper  shape. 
The  cheese  is  next  put  into  the  press,  which  has  gene< 
rally  the  power  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  hundredweight, 
and  is  then  well  skewered  with  strong  wires,  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  Icng,  and  sharp  at  the  points.  The 
vat  is  furnished  with  holes  on  the  sides  to  receive  the 
skewers;  and  after  being  about  half  an  hour  in  the 
press,  the  cheese  is  again  turned,  and  supplied  with  a 
clean  cloth.  It  is  turned  again  and  again  several  times 
for  forty-ei^ht  hours,  each  time  suppUed  with  a  clean 
cloth,  and  is  then  put  mid-deep  into  salt,  its  top  co- 
vered with  salt,  where  it  remains  for  three  day 3,  iti 
position  being  reversed  each  day.  When  taken  out  of 
the  vat,  it  is  put  into  a  wooden  Loop  or  girth  of  the 
same  breadth  as  the  thickness  of  the  cheese,  and  it 
placed  on  the  salting-bench,  where  it  stands  about  eight 
days,  being  well  salted  during  that  time,  Thf«  cheese 
is  tLen  washed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  after  being 
wiped,  is  placed  on  the  drying  -  bench,  where  it  re- 
mains about  seven  days;  it  is  then  again  washed  and 
dried  as  before,  and  rubbed  all  over  with  sweet  butter.^ 
After  this,  it  is  placed  in  the  wannest  par<  of  the-^ 
cheese-room,  and  rubbed  each  day  with  sweet  butter ii 
for  the  first  seven  days. 

These  cheeses  vary  in  size,  being  in  some  dairies 
nearly  140  pounds  in  weight.  The  quantity  of  salt 
made  use  of  during  the  process  is  uncertain ;  three 
pounds  to  a  cheese  of  sixty  pn<--..as  is  thought  to  be 
about  the  amount,  but  much  of  this  is  lost  in  the  salt- 
ing-house. Whether  the  cheese  acquirer  much  salt- 
ness  during  the  steeping  and  rubbing,  is  uncertain, 
though  much  salt  is  expended  ia  these  operations. 

The  double  Gloucester  cheese,  which  is  held  in  such 
high  repute,  is  almost  wholly  made  in  the  vale  of 
Berkley  in  Qloucestershire.  Its  excellence  is  said  to 
depend  much  upon  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  the 
great  attention  which  is  paid  to  the  management  of 
the  dairies.  The  quantity  of  cheese  made  in  this  vale 
annually  is  about  1200  tons,  and  each  cow  is  estimated 
to  yield  350  pounds.  It  is  usually  made  in  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July,  and  the  process  of  manufiic- 
turing  is  as  follows: — 

When  the  curd — which  is  seldom  prepared  from 
artificially-heated  milk,  but,  if  possible,  from  the  milk 
as  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  when  it  has  fallen  to 
about  85  degrees — is  considered  firm  enough  for  break- 
ing, it  is  cut  gently  and  slowly  into  squares  of  about  an 
inch;  and  after  standing,  to  allow  the  whey  to  gather, 
it  is  again  cut  at  this  time  into  larger  pieces  than- 
before,  and  slowly  at  first.  Thb  cutting  is  gradually 
quickened,  the  incisions  being  made  nearer  to  eadik 
other.  The  lumps  of  ourd  are  lifted  with  the  skiramisg 
spoon  in  one  hand,  and  out  with  a  knife  in  the  other 
hand,  while  suspended.  The  curd  is  now  allowed  to 
settle  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  whej  is  ' 
taken  from  i*!  by  being  poured  through  a  fine  hair  sieve, 
the  dairymaid  at  the  same  time  cutting  the  curd,  so 
that  all  the  wher  may  escape.  The  curd  is  then 
I  pressed  down  with  the  hand  into  rats,  oorered  with 
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lar^  cheeM<oIoth«  of  flne  canrM,  and  placed  in  the 
prew  for  half  an  hour.  It  ii  then  put  into  a  mill,  which 
ommblee  it  to  small  piecea,  thus  oaving  the  labour  of 
Mueesing  and  rubbing  with  the  hand* — an  operation 
wnleh  i«  thought  to  be  a  great  improTement  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese. 

The  whey  ii  next  completelr  extractod,  and  the 
curd  put  aa  compactly  as  possible  into  the  vat,  heaped 
above  the  rat  just  so  far  that  it  can  be  pressed  down 
to  a  level  with  the  edge.  A  cheese-cloth  is  then  spread 
over  the  vat,  and  a  little  hot  water  thrown  over  the 
cloth,  which  has  a  tendentnr  to  harden  the  outside  of 
the  cheese,  and  prevent  it  from  cracking.  The  curd  is 
next  turned  out  of  tho  vat  into  the  cloth,  and  the  inside 
of  the  vat  being  washed  in  whey,  the  ir  verted  curd 
with  the  cloth  is  returned  to  the  vat.  The  cloth  is  then 
folded  over,  and  tho  vat  put  into  the  press  for  two 
hours,  when  it  is  taken  out,  and  dry  cloths  applied 
through  the  course  of  the  day.  It  is  then  replaced  in 
the  press  until  salted,  which  is  generally  perfonned 
about  twentv-four  hours  after  it  is  made.  In  salting, 
the  cheese  is  rubbed  with  finely -powdered  salt;  and 
this  is  thought  to  make  the  cheese  smoother  and  more 
solid  than  when  the  salting  process  is  performed  upon 
the  curd.  The  cheese  is  after  this  returned  to  the  vat, 
and  put  under  the  press,  in  which  more  than  one  are 
placed,  the  newest  one  at  the  bottom,  and  the  olJest 
on  the  top.  The  salting  is  repeated  three  times,  twenty- 
four  hours  being  allowed  to  intervene  between  each ;  and 
the  cheese  is  finally  taken  from  the  press  to  the  cheese- 
room  in  the  course  of  five  days.  In  tho  cheese-room  it 
is  turned  over  every  day  for  a  month,  when  it  is  cleaned 
of  all  scurf,  a-td  rubbed  over  with  a  woollen  cloth,  dipped 
in  a  paint  made  of  Indian  red  or  Spanish  brown  and  small 
beer.  As  soon  as  the  paint  is  dry,  tho  cheese  is  rubbed 
once  a  week  with  a  cloth.  The  quantity  of  salt  em- 
ployed ia  about  three  and  a  half  pounds;  and  one  pound 
of  annato  is  suflic)»>nt  to  colour  half  a  ton  of  cheese. 

*  There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in  all  this  process,' 
■ays  a  standard  authority,  '  except  the  more  than 
usually  slight  agitation  of  the  milk  before  it  iii  set 
with  the  rennet,  and  the  great  care  with  regard  to  the 
degree  of  temperature.  Something  perhaps  may  be 
attributed  to  a  less  degree  of  squeezing  with  the  hand 
in  bruising  the  curd,  when  a  great  deal  of  the  fatcy 
matter  of  the  cheese  may  be  pressed  out,  the  kniie 
being  more  used  than  the  hand  in  dividing  it.  The 
principal  characteristics  of  the  Gloucester  cheese  are 
Its  richness,  and  its  smooth  and  oily  texture,  instead  of 
breaking  when  cut,  and  its  retaining  fatty  matter  so 
perfectly  in  the  operation  of  toasting. 

The  "  tingle  Gloucester"  is  the  skim-milk  cheese ; 
the  "  double  Gloucester,"  or  "  best  making "  cheese, 
ia  manufactured  from  the  pure  or  unskimmed  milk ; 
although  it  is  not  unusual  in  a  large  dairy  to  set  aside 
sufficient  milk  to  afibrd  cream  and  butter  enough  for 
the  family,  and  afterwards  to  odd  it  to  tho  next  day's 
milking.  These  are  sometimes  called  "  coward " 
cheeses;  they  are  either  thin,  weighing  about  16  lbs. 
per  cheese,  or  thick,  averaging  from  3U  lbs.  to  40  lbs. 
The  best  "  single  Gloucester"  is  either  the  "  two-meal 
cheese,"  made  of  equal  portions  of  unskimmed  and 
skimmed  milk,  or  sometimes  two  portions  of  skimmed 
milk  and  one  part  of  pure  or  "  coward "  milk.  The 
infwior  cheese,  acknowledged  to  be  the  skim-r  aeese,  is 
what  its  name  imports  it  to  be;  and  the  iairymaid 
usnally  skims  it  oileu  enough  before  she  ia  allowed  to 
convert  it  into  curd.' 

Stilton  chtete  is  made  by  putting  the  night's  cream, 
without  any  portion  of  skimmed  milk,  into  the  next 
morning's  milk;  but  those  who  wish  to  make  it  very 
fine,  add  still  more  cream ;  and  thus  its  richness  de- 

rids  upon  the  quantity  of  cream  made  use  of.  Ikitter 
also  said  sometimes  to  be  used  in  its  manufacture. 
The  rennet  is  then  added  without  any  colouring;  and 
when  the  curd  has  formed,  it  is  taken  out  without 
being  broken,  and  put  whole  into  a  sieve  or  drainer. 
In  the  drainer  it  is  pressed  with  weights  until  all  the 
whey  ia  extracted,  and  when  dry,  put  into  a  hooped 
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chesiel.  The  outer  ooat  being  salted,  it  is  then  put 
into  the  press,  and  when  sufficiently  firm,  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  chetsel,  and  bound  tightly  in  a  cloth.  This 
cloth  is  changed  every  day  until  tu«  cheese  is  quite 
dry,  when  it  is  removed ;  and  the  cheese  requires  no 
further  care  except  occasional  brushing  and  turning. 
The  Stilton  cheeses,  although  small — not  weighing' 
more  than  twelve  pounds— reouire  two  years  to  oring 
them  to  full  maturity. 

Parmesan  cheese  is  manufactured  in  that  part  of 
Italy  which  lies  between  Cremona  and  Lodi,  compris- 
ing the  richest  portion  of  the  Milanese  territory.  The 
cows  are  kept  in  the  house  nearly  all  tho  year  round, 
and  fed  in  summer  with  cut  grass  from  the  rich  irri- 
gated meadows  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  cheeses 
are  so  large  as  to  contain  nearly  180  pounds  ;  irid  the 
milk  of  100  cows  is  required  to  produce  one  if  this 
size.  This  cheese  is  made  from  the  milk  of  the  even- 
ing, which  is  Ekimmed  in  the  morning  and  at  noon, 
and  the  milk  of  the  morning,  which  is  also  skimmed  at 
noon.  These  two  milks  are  put  together  into  a  largo 
copper  caldron,  which  is  hung  on  the  arm  of  a  lever, 
and  can  be  taken  oflT  and  put  on  the  fire  at  pleasure, 
Tho  milk  is  heated  in  this  vessel  to  about  120  degrees, 
and  then  removed  from  the  fire,  and  kept  quiet  until 
the  internal  motion  has  ceased. 

The  rennet  is  then  added,  and  in  an  hour  the  curd 
will  have  formed,  when  it  is  ugain  put  on  the  fire  and 
heated  to  a  temperatui-e  of  14d  degrees.  While  heat- 
ing, the  mass  is  briskly  stirred,  till  the  curd  separates 
in  small  pieces,  when  part  of  the  whey  is  run  off,  and 
a  little  jaflron  added  to  colour  the  cheese.  When  the 
curd  is  sufficiently  broken,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  whey 
is  taken  out,  and  two  pailfuls  of  cold  water  are  thrown 
in.  Tho  temperature  is  thus  reduced  so  far  as  to  allow 
the  dairymen  to  collecv  the  curd,  by  passing  a  cloth 
under  it  and  gathorin^  up  the  comers.  It  is  now  pressed 
into  a  frame  of  wood,  placed  on  a  solid  platfoim,  with 
a  heavy  weight  on  the  top.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
the  curd  cools,  ports  with  the  whev,  and  assumed  a  firm 
consistence.  The  next  day  one  side  is  rubbed  with  salt, 
and  tho  succeeding  day  the  cheese  is  turned,  and  the 
other  side  rubbed  in  the  same  manner,  this  alternate 
salting  being  continued  for  forty  days.  After  this,  the 
outer  surface  of  the  cheese  is  pored  off,  the  fresh  sur- 
face rubbed  with  linseed  oil,  the  convex  side  is  coloured 
red,  and  the  cheese  is  fit  for  sale. 

It  appears  that  this  highly-esteemed  cheese  is  alto- 
gether made  from  skimmed  milk,  and  yet  all  tho  pores 
are  filled  with  an  oily  substance.  This  seems  too  rich 
to  be  imparted  by  the  butteraceous  matter  of  milk  which 
has  been  deprived  of  its  cream,  and  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  some  portion  of  oil  is  mixed  with  the  curd. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  ascertained  to  be  the  case.* 

Smist  Cheeie. — The  finest  cheese  made  in  Switzerland 
is  that  of  Oruyere,  in  the  canton  of  Friburg.  It  is 
rich  in  quality,  and  generally  flavoured  with  a  powdered 
dry  herb,  the  Afelilotas  offirinalis.  The  cheeses  weigh 
from  forty  to  sixty  pounds  each,  and  are  exported  in 
large  quantities,  Mr  Laing,  in  his  work, '  ^Iote8  of  a 
Traveller,'  thus  alludes  to  the  primitive  dairy  operations 
of  the  small  pastoral  farmers  in  Switzerland : — '  Each 
parish  has  its  alp — that  is,  its  common  pasture  for  the 
cows  of  the  parish — and  each  inhabitant  is  entitled  to  a 
cow's  grazing,  from  June  to  October,  on  this  common 
pasture.  Few,  however,  have  cows  in  sufficient  number 
to  repay  the  labour  of  att'^nding  them  at  the  summer 
gi-aziuR  in  the  alps.  The  properties  are  too  small,  in 
general,  to  keep  more  than  five  or  six  cows  all  winter ; 
and  few  can  keep  more  than  three.  Yet  these  small 
proprietors  contrive  to  send  cheeses  to  market  as  large 
as  our  Cheshire  dairy  farmers  with  their  dairy  stocks  of 
forty  or  fifty  cows ;  and,  as  the  price  of  Gruyere  cheeses 
shows,  incomparably  better  in  quality. 

Kach  parish  in  Switzerland  nires  a  man,  generally 

*  For  our  infonnation  upon  the  mannfoctore  of  cheese  in  the 
English  counties,  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  British  Husbandry 
and  the  different  county  reports;  and  for  the  account  of  tUe Par- 
mesan oheeie,  principally  to  the  Journal  de  Pbysiquo. 
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from  the  district  of  GruTere,  in  the  canton  of  Fribura, 
to  t»ke  care  of  the  herd,  and  make  tbf  cheese ;  and  if 
iliis  important  functionary  should  really  come  from 
Oruyere,  all  that  he  makes  is  called  Gruyere  cheese, 
although  made  far  enough  from  Grujere.  One  cheese- 
man,  one  pressman  or  assistant,  and  one  cow-herd,  are 
considered  necessary  for  every  forty  cows.  The  ownon 
of  the  cows  get  credit,  each  of  them,  in  a  book  daily, 
for  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  each  cow.  The 
cbeeseman  and  his  assistants  milk  the  cows,  put  the 
milk  together,  and  mak'<  cheese  of  it ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  season  each  own  nieives  the  weieht  of  cheese 
proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  milk  his  cows  have 
delivered.  By  this  co-operative  plan,  instead  of  the 
liuall-sized,  unmarketable  cheeses  only,  which  each 
could  produce  out  of  his  three  or  four  cows'  milk,  he 
has  the  same  weight  in  large  marketable  cheese  supe- 
rior in  quality,  because  mode  by  people  who  attend  to 
no  other  business.  The  cheeseman  and  his  assistants 
are  paid  so  much  per  head  of  the  cows,  in  money  or 
in  cheese,  or  sometimes  they  hire  the  oows,  and  pay  the 
owners  in  money  or  cheese. 

In  October,  the  cows  are  brought  home,  and  the 
home  grass-lands  having  been  mown  for  hay  twice 
during  the  summer,  the  winter  food  is  provided;  and  a 
very  small  area  of  land  keeps  a  cow,  when  the  home 
grass  has  not  been  burdened  with  the  summer  grazing. 
The  pasture  in  these  alps,  or  summer  grazings,  is  abun- 
dant and  rich.  In  some  of  the  upper  valleys,  inha- 
bited winter  as  well  as  summer,  but  in  which  the  com 
crops  are  secondary,  and  dairy  produce  the  main  object 
—as,  for  instance,  Grindewalde — a  man  with  a  house 
suitably  situated  is  permanently  established  for  re- 
ceiving the  milk  of  the  neighbourhood.  Each  family 
takes  care  of  and  milks  its  own  cow  or  cows,  keeps  the 
milk  wanted  for  family  use,  and  sends  the  rest  of  it 
daily  to  the  cheeseman,  who  gives  each  family  credit 
for  the  milk  delivered  each  day;  and  the  cheese  made 
during  the  season  is  divided,  or  very  usually  th  cheese 
is  marketed,  and  the  money  divided;  and  in  this  way 
cheeses  of  great  weight  are  manufactured,  although  no 
one  cow-owner  possesses  milk  sufficient  to  make  one  of 
marketable  size. 

I  went  one  warm  forenoon,  while  ascending  the 
Rhigi,  into  one  of  these  conjoint  dairy  houses.  From 
the  want  of  dairymaids  or  females  about  the  place,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  cow-man  and  his  boys,  I  thought 
it  prudent  to  sit  down  on  the  bench  outside  of  the 
smoky  dwelling-room,  and  to  ask  for  a  bowl  of  milk 
there.  It  was  brought  me  in  a  remarkably  clean 
wooden  bowl,  and  I  had  some  curiosity,  when,  clean  or 
dirty,  my  milk  was  swallowed,  to  see  where  it  came 
from.  The  man  took  me  to  a  separate  wooden  build- 
ing ;  and  instead  of  the  disgusting  dirt  and  sluttish- 
nesB  I  hod  expected,  I  found  the  most  unpretending 
cleanliness  in  this  rough  milk -room;  nothing  was  in  it 
but  the  wooden  vessels  belonging  to  the  dairy,  but 
these  were  of  unexceptionable  nicety ;  and  all  those 
holding  the  milk  were  standing  in  a  broad  rill  of 
water  led  fro.a  the  neighbouring  bum,  and  rippling 
through  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  prevented,  by  a 
little  sluice,  from  running  too  full,  and  mingling  with 
the  milk.  This  bum  running  through  gave  a  freshness 
and  cleanliness  to  eveiy  article ;  (Uthough  the  whole 
was  of  rude  construction,  and  evidently  for  use,  not 
show.  The  cows  were  dtabled,  I  found,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  milk-house,  that  the  efflavia  of  their 
breath  and  dung  might  not  taint  the  milk.  Cheese  is 
almost  the  only  agricultural  product  of  Switzerland  that 
is  exported;  and  it  is  manufactured  by  these  small 
farmeri  certainly  as  well,  and  with  as  much  intelli- 
gdice,  cleanliness,  and  advantage,  as  by  large  fanners.' 

Whey. 

Whey,  or  the  thin  watery  serum  of  milk,  is  of  a 
pale-greenish  hue,  and  saline  in  taste,  and  forms  an 
agreeable  beverage  when  cool.  Some  dairy  fanners  in 
&)gland  are  in  the  habit  of  extracting  a  little  butter 
from  it ;  but  with  caieiul  management,  this  practice 


would  be  quite  unneceisaiy,  as  it  is  only  when  the 
milk  has  been  coagulated  too  hot  that  auv  quantity  of 
butter  will  remain  in  this  liquid.  In  Scotland,  the 
whey  is  used  as  food  by  the  famiom  and  their  families 
in  making  oatmeal  porridge ;  and  a  Bavins  of  nearly 
one-third  of  meal  is  effected  when  the  norridge  is  made 
of  whey  instead  of  water.  By  boiling,  what  is  called 
float  -  whey  is  obtained,  which,  when  mixed  with  a 
little  sweet  milk,  is  thought  little  inferior  to  curd. 
Whey  is  alio  very  valuable  in  feeding  swine ;  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  whey  of  three  or  four  cows  will, 
in  the  course  of  one  season,  with  little  additional  solid 
food,  fatten  a  pig  to  the  weight  of  twelve  ot  fourteen 
stones. 

LONDON  DAIBY  MANAQEHEMT. 

The  quantity  of  fresh  milk  annually  consumed  in  the 
British  metropolis  was  lately  calculated  to  be  39,420,000 
quarts,  costing  ^^985,500,  and  being  the  produce  of 
1*2,000  cows,  kept  principally  in  large  dair^  establish- 
ments in  all  parts  of  the  environs.  The  milk  is  gene- 
rally of  the  best  kind  when  drawn  from  the  animals ; 
but,  between  the  dairy  and  the  consumer,  it  passes 
through  several  hands,  each  of  whom  takes  a  profit 
upon  it,  and  increases  the  quantity  of  saleable  liquid 
b^  large  infusions  of  water,  chalk,  &c.  In  the  condi- 
tion it  usually  reaches  the  public,  it  is  shamefully 
adulterated — a  fraud  which  could  be  readily  checked, 
were  the  police  empowered  to  employ  Donne's  or  some 
other  kind  of  lactometer,  and  to  seize  every  quart 
found  beneath  the  standard  indication.  The  cnarge  of 
deteriorating  the  quality  of  the  article  is  seldom  made, 
however,  upon  the  cow-keepers,  whose  establishments 
are,  for  the  most  part,  models  of  good  management. 
As  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  have  some 
account  of  these  large  dairies,  we  present  the  following 
particulars : — 

The  two  largest  dairy  establishments  are  those  of 
Mr  Flight  (known  as  Laycock'a  dairy)  and  of  the 
representatives  of  the  late  Mr  Rhodes.  Flight's  is  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  London ;  it  covers  fourteen  acres  of 
ground,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  including 
buildings  for  the  different  purposes  required.  In  the 
cow-house  there  are  upwards  of  400  cows,  the  whole  of 
which  are  fed  in  stalls.  The  food  is  very  propedy 
varied :  at  one  time  they  have  mangel-wurzel ;  then 
they  have  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  and  clover ;  and 
when  fattening  for  market,  they  are  fed  oii  oil-cake 
and  other  articles.  All  are  curried  daily.  Adjoining 
the  cow-house  is  an  hospital  for  unwell  cows,  or  cows 
which  are  calving.  The  milk-house  is  kept  beautiiUlly 
clean,  being  scoured  daily  with  hot  water. 

W'th  respect  to  Rhodes'  dairy,  which  is  situated  at 
Islington,  Mr  Loudon,  in  his  '  Encyclopaedia  of  Agri- 
culture,' has  condensed  the  following  description  of  its 
extent  and  mode  of  management  from  various  sources: 
— *  The  number  of  <*otvs  kept  exceeds  on  an  average  of 
the  year,  400 :  at  one  time  these  individuals  are  said 
to  have  had  upwards  of  1000  cows  in  their  different 
establishments.  The  surface  on  which  the  buildings 
are  placed  is  a  slope  of  two  or  three  acres,  facing  the 
east ;  and  its  inclination  is  about  one  inch  in  six  feet. 
The  sheds  mn  in  the  direction  of  the  slope ;  as  well 
for  the  natural  drainage  of  the  gutters,  and  the  more 
easily  scraping,  sweeping,  and  wheeling  out  of  tLe 
manure,  as  for  supplying  water  for  drinking  to  smal'. 
cast-iron  troughs,  which  are  fixed  in  the  walls,  at  the 
heads  of  the  cattle,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  one 
trough  may  be  supplied  from  the  other  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  shed.  The  sheds  are  twenty  "-r 
feet  wide;  the  side  walls  about  eight  feet  high  > 
roof  of  tiles,  with  rising  shutters  for  ventilation,  jid 
with  panes  of  glass,  glazed  into  cast-iron  skeleton  tiles, 
for  lif;ht.  The  floor  is  nearly  flat,  with  a  gutter  along 
the  centre ;  and  a  row  of  stalls,  each  seven  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  and  adapted  for  two  cows,  rans  along  the 
sides.  The  cows  are  fastened  by  chains  and  rings, 
which  rings  ran  on  upright  iron  rods,  in  the  corners  of 
the  stalls;  the  common  mode  being  departed  from 
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only  in  hkTiiig  iron  rodt  inttead  of  wooden  potti.  A 
trough  or  in»ni!er,  formed  of  itone,  ilate,  or  cnment,  of 
the  onlin»ry  liw  of  thuM  iited  for  hortoi,  and  with  iti 
uiiper  lurface  about  eighteen  inchof  from  the  ground, 
if  fixed  at  the  head  of  each  stall.  Four  iheili  are 
placed  parallel  and  close  to  each  other,  and  in  the 
party  wralls  are  openings,  about  a  foot  in  breadth  and 
jbur  feet  high,  opirasite  each  cow.  The  bottom  of  theae 
openings  is  about  nine  inches  higher  than  the  up|)er 
surface  of  the  troughs,  and  is  formed  by  the  uiiper 
■urfaoe  of  the  one-foot'Squore  cast-iron  cisterns,  which 
contain  the  water  for  clrinking.  VMch  cistern  serves 
two  cows,  which  of  course  are  in  diiterent  sheds,  but 
adjoinins  and  opposite  each  other.  All  these  troughs 
are  supplied  from  one  large  cistern  by  pipes,  in  a  man> 
uer  whidi  can  be  so  readily  conceived  that  we  shall 
not  stop  to  offer  k  description.  I'^oh  of  these  troughs 
has  a  wooden  cover,  which  is  put  on  during  the  time 
the  cows  are  eating  their  grains,  to  prevent  their 
drinlcing  at  the  same  time,  and  also  from  dropping 
grains  in  the  water. 

At  the  upper  end,  and  at  one  comer  of  this  quad- 
ruple range  of  sheds,  is  the  dairy,  which  consists  of 
three  rooms,  of  about  twelve  feet  square :  the  outer  or 
measuring-room  ;  the  middle  or  scalding-room,  with  a 
fireplace  and  a  boiler ;  and  the  inner  or  niilk-and-but- 
ter-room,  separated  by  a  passage  from  the  last.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  range  is  a  square  yard,  surrounded 
by  sheds ;  one  for  fattening  the  cows  when  they  have 
ceased  to  give  milk,  and  the  others  for  store  and 
breeding  pigs.  The  pigs  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
'  oonsummg  the  casual  stock  of  skim  milk  wnich  occa- 
■ionalN  remains  on  hand,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  in 
the  demand.  This  milk  is  kept  in  a  well,  wuUed  with 
brick  laid  in  cement,  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
twelve  feet  deep.  The  milk  becomes  sour  there  in  a 
very  short  time  ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  is  found  most 
nourishing  to  the  pigs  when  given  in  that  state.  Breed- 
ing swine  are  found  most  profitable,  the  sucking  pigs 
being  sold  for  roasting.  Beyond  this  yard  is  a  deep 
and  wide  pit  or  pond,  into  which  the  dung  is  emptied 
from  a  platform  of  lioards  projecting  into  it.  The  only 
remaining  building  wanted  to  complete  the  dairy  esta- 
blishment is  a  house  or  pit  for  containing  the  ex- 
hausted malt  (grains),  on  which  the  cows  are  chiefly 
fed.  Messrs  lihodesi  have  a  building  or  pit  of  this 
description  at  some  distance,  whore  they  have  a  smaller 
establishment.  There  are  a  stackyard,  sheds,  and  pits 
for  roots,  straw,  and  hay;  a  place  for  cutting  hay  into 
cluJf;  cart-sheds,  stables,  a  counting-house,  and  other 
buildings  and  places  common  to  all  such  estubliah- 
ments,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe. 

The  dairy  cows  are  purchased  newly  calved  in  the 
market  held  in  Islington  every  Monday.  They  are 
kept  as  long  as  they  continue  to  give  not  less  than 
two  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  and  are  then  fattened  on 
oil-cake,  grains,  and  cut  clover  hay,  for  the  butcher. 
The  short-homed  breed  is  preferred,  partly  for  the 
usual  reason  of  being  more  abundant  milkers  than 
the  long-homs,  partly  because  the  shortness  of  their 
horns  allows  them  to  be  placed  closer  together,  and 
partly  because  thia  breed  is  more  frequently  brought 
to  market  than  any  other.  The  Ayrshire  breed  has 
been  tried  to  the  numlier  of  150  at  a  time,  and  highly 
approved  of,  as  affording  a  very  rich  cream,  as  fatten- 
ing in  a  very  short  time  when  thev  have  left  off  giving 
milk,  and  as  producing  a  beef  which  sold  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  short-horaa.  Thn  difficulty,  however, 
in  procuring  this  breed  was  found  so  gnat,  that  Mr 
Rhodes  was  obliged  to  leave  it  off.  The  length  of  time 
during  which  a  cow,  treated  at  in  this  establishment, 
continues  to  ^ve  milk,  varies  from  six  months  to  the 
almost  incredible  period  of  two  years.  We  were  as- 
sured of  there  being  at  this  moment  several  cows  among 
the  390  which  we  saw,  that  had  stood  in  their  places 
even  more  than  two  years,  and  continuetl  to  give  up- 
ward* of  one  gallon  of  milk  daily. 

The  treatment  of  the  animals  differs  from  that 
in  most  other  establia^menti.     The  cows  are  never 
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untied  during  the  whole  period  that  they  remain  in 
the  houM.  In  most  other  establishments,  if  not  in  all, 
stall-fed  cows  or  cattle  aro  let  out  at  least  once  a  day 
to  driuk ;  but  these  animals  have  clear  water  con- 
tinually liefore  them.  They  are  kept  very  clean,  and 
the  sheds  are  so  remarkabW  well  ventilated,  by  means 
of  the  openings  in  the  roofs,  that  the  air  seemed  to  us 
purer  than  that  of  any  cow-house  we  had  ever  before 
examined  ;  probably  from  its  direct  perpendicular  en- 
trance through  the  roof,  this,  in  moderate  weather, 
being  certainlv  far  preferable  to  its  horizontal  eutrati'  ' 
through  the  side  walls. 

Ti;e  principal  foo<l  of  the  cows  in  Rhodes'  dairy,  as 
in  all  the  other  London  establishments,  consists  of 
grains;  that  is,  malt  after  it  has  been  used  by  the 
brewer  or  the  distiller.  As  the  brewing  seasons  are 
chiefly  autumn  and  spring,  a  stock  of  ^rauis  is  laid  in 
at  these  seasons  sufficient  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
grains  arc  generally  laid  in  pits  bottomed  and  lined 
with  brickwork  set  in  cement,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
di'«.-p,  about  twelve  or  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  of  any 
convenient  length,  Tho  grains  are  finuly  trodden 
down  by  men,  the  heaps  being  finished  like  hay-ricks, 
or  ridges  in  which  potatoes  are  laid  up  for  tho  winter, 
and  covered  with  from  six  to  nine  inchus  of  moist  earth 
or  mud,  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  frost  in  winter  and 
the  heat  in  summer.  As  a  cow  consumes  about  a 
bushel  of  grains  a  day,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  quan- 
tity required  to  be  laid  in.  Tho  grains  aro  warm, 
smoking,  and  in  a  state  of  fermentation  when  put  in, 
and  they  continue  fit  for  use  for  several  years ;  becom- 
ing somewhat  sour,  but  they  ore,  it  is  said,  us  much 
relished  by  the  cows  as  when  fresh.  It  is  common  to 
keep  grains  two  or  three  years ;  but  in  this  establish- 
ment they  have  been  kept  nine  years,  and  found  per- 
fectly good.  The  exclusion  of  the  air  almost  prevents 
the  increase  of  the  fermentation  and  consequent  decom- 
position. What  is  called  distiller's  wash — which  is  the 
remainder  after  distillation  of  a  decoction  of  ground 
malt  and  meul — is  also  given  to  cows,  but  more  fre- 
quently to  such  as  are  fattening  than  to  those  in  milk. 
Salt  is  given  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  each  cow  a  day. 
It  is  mixed  with  the  grains,  which  are  supplied  before 
milking,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  momuig ;  and  in 
tho  afternoon,  about  two  o'clock,  just  before  milking. 
Of  green  food  or  roots,  portions  ore  supplied  alternately 
with  the  grains ;  and  in  winter,  when  tares  or  green 
grass  cannot  be  procured,  after  tho  turnips,  potatoes, 
or  mangel-wurzel  have  been  eaten,  a  portion  of  dry 
hay  is  always  given. 

The  produce  of  this  dairy  is  almost  entirely  milk  and 
cream,  for  private  families  and  for  public  hospitals  and 
other  institutions.  A  number  of  '.he  public  establish- 
ments are  supplied  directly  from  the  dairy  by  contract ; 
but  private  families  are  principally  supplied  by  milk- 
dealers  :  these  have  what  arr  called  milk-walka — that 
is,  a  certain  number  of  customers,  whom  they  call  upon 
with  supplies  twice  a  day  ;  and  they  are  thus  enabled 
to  ascertain  the  average  of  what  their  customers  con- 
sume, and  to  contract  with  Messrs  Rhodes  for  this 
average.  The  latter  calculate  tho  number  of  cows 
sufficient  to  give  the  dealer  the  supplpr  wanted,  and 
this  number  the  dealer  uudert<\ke8  to  milk  twice  a  day 
— namely,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at 
three  in  the  aftemoon.  The  milk  is  measured  to  the 
dealer,  and  should  he  have  milked  more  than  his  quan- 
tity, it  remains  with  the  dairymMi ;  but  should  the 
cows  have  been  deficient  in  the  q  lantitr,  it  is  made 
good  from  the  milk  of  other  cows,  nilked  on  account 
of  the  contracts  of  the  establishment.  As  the  supply 
of  the  cows  and  the  demand  of  the  dealers  are  con- 
tinually vairing,  it  often  happens  that  considerable 
?uantitie9  of  milk  remain  on  the  dairyman's  hands, 
requently,  we  are  told,  as  much  oa  sixty  or  seventy 
gallons  a  day.  This  quantity  it  placed  in  shallow 
earthen  vessels,  to  throw  up  the  cream  in  the  usual 
manner :  this  cream  is  churned,  and  the  butter  sold.' 
The  skimmed  milk,  as  well  a«  the  buttermilk,  are,  08 
ia  usual  in  English  dairiea,  given  to  the  piga. 
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In  tho  Ruminant  order  of  the  Mnmniftlia,  a  distin- 
i;uithed  pince  ii  given  to  the  hli< '  [<,  the  tieik  and  wool 
uf  which  have  been  recogniied  us  alike  of  the  greateit 
use  to  mail  from  the  earliest  ages.  In  our  own  country, 
within  tho  last  half  century,  the  different  brcedi  have 
been  improved  by  the  growing  intelligence,  skill,  and 
industry  of  the  farmers;  and  thoir  management  has, 
under  high  patronage,  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection t>erhaps  nowhere  eUo  attained.  It  may  be 
added  that,  ua  the  sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
botany,  and  chemistry  arc  every  year  throwing  new 
light  on  those  laws  of  nature  which  regulate  the  struc- 
ture, health,  nutrition,  and  reproduction  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  we  may  entertain  the  hope  of  still  further 
improvement  in  this  department  of  rural  ecouoniy. 

BREED!)  OR  VAHIETIES  OF  TUB  8UEE1-. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  sheep  that  now  exist  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  have  all  been  reduced  by 
Cuvier  into  four  distinct  species  : — I.  [_Ovis  Amnion) — 
the  Argali;  this  species  is  remarkable  for  its  soft  red- 
dish hair,  a  short  tail,  and  a  mane  under  its  neck.  It 
inhabits  the  rocky  districts  of  Ilarbary  and  the  more 
elevated  parts  of  Egypt.  2.  (Ovia  traffelaphus) — the 
bearded  sheep  of  Africa.  3.  {Ovis  mmmon) — the  Mus- 
mon  of  Southern  Europe.  4.  {Ovia  montana)  —  the 
Mouflon  of  America;  but  this  species,  which  inhabits 
the  llocky  Mountains  of  North  America,  is  now  be- 
lieved to  be  identical  with  the  Argali,  which  frequents 
the  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  higher  plains  of 
Siberia  northwards  to  Kamtchatka.  This  leaves  only 
three  distinct  species  of  wild  sheep  as  yet  discovered. 

It  is  still  a  point  in  dispute  from  which  of  these 
races  our  domestic  sheep  have  been  derived ;  nor  is  the 
question  of  great  practical  importance,  though  its  solu- 
tion is  very  desirable  in  a  physiological  point  of  view. 
Whether  the  wild  races  may  be  regarded  as  of  one 
species,  as  some  naturalists  contend,  or  of  different 
species,  according  to  others,  the  best  judges  are  next  to 
unanimous  that  tho  domestic  races  of  this  country  arc 
of  one  species;  and  what  are  called  different  breeds  are 
nothing  more  than  varieties,  the  result  of  different  cul- 
ture, food,  and  climate.  The  influence  of  these  con- 
ditions, in  diversifying  the  character  and  condition  of 
sheep,  will  be  adverted  to  under  their  proper  heads. 
Tho  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  breeds 
reared  in  this  country: — 

1 .  The  Shetland  sheep,  inhabiting  those  islands  from 
trhich  they  derive  their  name,  and  extending  to  the 
Faroe  Islands  and  the  Hebrides.  In  general,  they  have 
no  horns.  The  finest  fabrics  are  made  of  their  wool, 
which  resembles  a  fine  fur.  This  wool  is  mixed  with  a 
species  of  coarse  hair,  which  forms  a  covering  for  the 
animal  when  the  fleece  proper  falls  off.  A  similar 
variety  is  known  to  inhabit  the  most  northerly  parts 
of  Europe,  from  which  it  is  supposed  the  fine-wooled 
sheep  of  our  northern  islands  and  Highlands  have  been 
derived.  They  are  hardy  in  constitution,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  scanty  pastures  on  which  they 
are  reared,  but  would  ill  repay  their  cultivation  in 
Lowland  districts. 

2.  The  Dun-ioooled  breed,  the  colour  of  which  h  not 
confined  to  the  wool,  but  extends  to  the  face  and  legs. 
They  seem  at  one  time  to  have  been  cultivated  very 
extensively,  and  rjmnants  of  them  still  exist  in  Scot- 
land, Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

3.  The  BlaiJc-faced  heath  breed,  which,  being  the 
most  hardy  and  active  of  all  our  sheep,  are  the  proper 
inhabitants  of  every  country  abounding  in  elevated 
heathy  mountains.  They  have  spiral  horns,  their  legs 
and  faces  are  black,  with  a  short,  firm,  and  compact 
l)ody:  their  trool  is  coarse,  weighing  iiom  3  to  4  lbs. 
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per  fleece ;  th«y  fatten  reudily  on  good  pastures,  and 
yield  the  most  ilelicious  mutton,  weighing  from  lU  to 
It)  Iba.  per  (luarter.  They  still  exist  in  considerable 
numbers  in  tne  more  elevated  mountains  of  Yorkshire, 
Cumberland,  Woatmoreland,  Argyleshire,  and  the  cen- 
tral Highlands  of  Scotland. 

4.  The  Moorland  fluep  of  Devonshire  —  sometimes 
termed  the  Exm'Mir  and  Dartmoor,  from  the  different 
districts  of  Devonshire  in  which  they  are  reared — 
have  horns,  with  legs  and  faces  white,  wool  long,  with 
a  hardy  constitution,  and  are  said  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  wet  lands  which  they  occupy.  Their  wool  weighs 
about  4  lbs.  the  fleece ;  but  they  are  rather  small,  and 
in, some  respects  ill-fonned. 

6.  The  Cheviot  breed,  deriving  their  name  from  the 
Cheviot  mountains,  in  which  they  are  said  to  be  indi- 
genous, are  longer  and  heavier  than  the  black-faced. 
Their  wool  is  fine;  a  medium  fleece  weighs  about  3  lbs.; 
a  carcass,  when  fat,  weighs  from  12  to  1(1  lbs.  per  quar- 
ter. Their  faces  are  white;  their  legs  are  long,  clean, 
and  small  boned,  and  clad  with  wool  to  the  hough. 
Their  only  dol'oct  of  form  is  a  want  of  depth  in  tho 
chest;  yet,  with  this  exception,  their  size,  general  shape, 
hard^  constitution,  and  fine  wool,  are  a  combination  of 
qualities  in  which,  as  a  breed  for  mountain  pasturage, 
they  ore  yet  unrivalled  in  this  country. 

(i.  2'he  Homed  varietiee  of  Jine-wooled  sheep  of  Nor- 
folk, Wiltshire,  and  Dorset. — The  members  of  this  breed 
have  short  wool,  in  which  they  difler  from  the  black- 
faced  sheep  and  moorland  sheep  of  Devonshire,  and 
from  the  Cheviot,  in  having  large  spiral  horns.  They 
are  not  much  lighter  thau  the  Cheviots,  but  they  are 
ill  formed,  and  thin,  flat  in  tho  ribs,  and  slow  feeders; 
a  medium  fleece  weighs  about  2  lbs.  It  is  believed  that 
the  South-down  will  eventually  displace  them.  The 
Wiltshire  sheep  are  still  heavier  than  those  of  Norfolk, 
being  the  largest  of  our  fine-wooled  sheep ;  they  are 
said  to  thrive  well  in  the  downs  of  Wiltshire,  but  are 
also  giving  ground  to  the  South-downs.  The  Dorset 
sheep  have  bonis,  white  faces  and  legs;  their  three- 
year-old  wethers  weigh  from  IG  to  20  lbs.  per  quar- 
ter ;  their  wool  is  less  fine,  but  heavier  than  that 
of  Wiltshire,  weighing  from  3  to  4  lbs.  tho  fleece.  One 
of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this  breed  is,  the  ewea 
admit  the  ram  at  so  early  a  period  that  they  generally 
have  Iambs  in  the  months  of  September  and  October — 
a  stock  which  finds  a  ready  market  in  large  towns  for 
winter  consumption. 

7.  The  Ryeland  breed,  deriving  their  name  from  a 
southern  district  in  Hertfordshire,  which  at  one  time 
was  regarded  as  incapable  of  growing  anything  but 
rye.  The  members  of  this  variety  are  white-faced,  and 
without  horns;  their  general  form  is  tolerable;  they 
fall  short  of  the  improved  breeds,  in  being  more  flat  in 
the  ribs,  and  less  level  in  the  back;  their  wool  is  fine, 
weighing  from  H  to  2  lbs.;  their  mutton  is  delicate ; 
they  arrive  soon  at  maturity,  and  fatten  easily,  and 
weigh  from  12  to  16  lbs.  per  quarter:  this  breed  has 
been  crossed  by  the  Spanish  Merino.  Thn  ofi'spring 
of  this  cross  were  at  one  time  in  high  fame  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  name  of  the  Anglo-Merino  ;  and 
though  their  wool  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  fine  qua- 
lity, the  breed  has  for  long  declined  in  popular  favour. 

8.  The  South-down  breed. — The  members  of  this  sec- 
tion have  no  horns;  their  legs  and  faces  gray.  They 
have  fine  wool,  which  ia  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
length,  and  weighs  from  2^  to  3  lbs.  per  fleece;  they 
are  slightly  deficient  in  depth  and  breadth  of  the  chest, 
but  their  mutton  is  excellent,  and  highly  flavoured; 
they  are  kindly  feeders,  and  wheu  fat,  their  average 
weight  may  be  stated  at  from  15  to  18  lbs.  per  quarter. 
They  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  reared  upon 
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the  ch»lkjr  loili  of  8uMex,  but  ara  now  widely  ox- 
tendetl,  kikI  thrive  vxcellently  not  only  un  the  i-h»lk 
down*  And  liffbt  tuili  of  Kn)(land,  Imt  on  the  iheltered 
Uwni  of  Moutmnd.  In  n  note  to  the  Mithnr  from  LonI 
Pitinlliy,  ■'■••r  St  Androwd,  are  the  following  fucti:  — 
<  I  |{ener»lly  keep  alH)ut  »  icoru  of  Houth-down  vwei 
for  early  Iambi;  tlu?v  |>iiiituro  in  the  lawn  with  tho 
black-faced  wether*  kept  for  fikinily  life.  The  Iambi 
dropiied  early  in  winter  lll.'lfMH  not  lieinp  wanted, 
were  i«nt  to  KdinburKli;  ton  of  tlio  ewes  lambed  again 
in  September  1)140,  and  again  in  March  1 114 1.  Some 
of  them  had  twin  lanibk;  all  did  well.  The  Septemltcr 
lamba  I  lold  in  Atigiiit  1 114 1,  when  cloven  montha  old, 
•t  SO*,  a-piooo.  I  ascribe  the  fact  of  the  cvvvi  thriving 
■o  well  to  the  dry  grounti,  and  to  their  l)cing  put  ovorv 
night,  luniiner  and  winter,  into  a  Hhed,  and  well 
bedded;  thoy  have  no  extra  food,  except  at  lambing 
time,  when  tiii'>  j^ct  a  little  oil-cake  or  ilicocl  turnip.' 
The  above  facti  are  highly  denorving  tho  attention  of 
breeder!  of  thii  variety  of  Hhccp,  teitifying  ai  thev  do 
to  tho  greatest  degree  of  fecundity  of  which  we  have 
yet  any  authentic  account. 

9.  The  AferiiM  breed,  wh'eh  la  luppoied  to  have  been 
originally  from  Africa.  Marcui  Coluiuolla  law  a 
ranety  from  that  country  at  loine  of  the  giimei  exhi- 
bited at  Home,  lie  procured  lorno  cf  them  for  hii  own 
farm,  oroiiod  them  with  the  breeds  of  Tivrentiim,  and 
tent  the  oiTipring  of  thii  croii  to  .Spain.  In  Hpain  they 
icon  rose  to  luch  perfection  and  celebrity,  that  they 
attracted  tho  attention  of  brcoderii  of  itock  in  other 
nationi,  and  this  breed  may  now  be  found  in  every 
part  of  tho  globe.  They  were  imported  into  England 
for  tho  first  time  in  17HR.  The  Hyeland  and  other 
fine-wooled  breeds  of  Kngland  were  crossed  by  Merino 
rams  in  179'J.  The  Merino  breed  of  rams  were  culti- 
Tated  with  great  care  by  (leorge  III.  Tho  sales  of  hii 
mi^eity'i  itock,  which  commenced  in  tho  year  1004, 
attracted  such  general  attention  in  Kngland  that  a 
■octety  was  formed  t'nr  promoting  tho  breed  in  1)111; 
but  the  high  expcrtations  which  wero  fonned  of  tho 
result  of  this  cross  with  native  iheep  were  far  from 
being  realised.  The  quality  of  tho  wool  of  the  native 
■heop  was  improved,  but  tho  increased  value  of  tho 
fleece  was  an  inadequate  compensation  for  defects  in 
the  character  of  the  animals  themselves,  which  proved 
less  hanly  than  tho  parent  stock,  wero  glow  feeders, 
and  very  defective  in  form. 

The  Merinos  that  have  been  'naturalised  in  this 
country  retain  their  natural  characters,  except  that 
they  become  larger  in  the  carcass,  and  the  wool  longer 
and  heavier,  than  in  Spain ;  but  tlio  Merino,  as  a  feed- 
ing animal,  is  too  small  and  ill-formed,  and  the  mutton 
deficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality  These  points 
have  given  rise  to  some  controversy;  but  in  the  forcible 
language  of  Professor  Lowe  —  'It  is  vain  that  some 
bree<ler8  itill  contend  for  tho  superiority  of  the  pure 
Merino;  tho  general  judgment  of  fiirinen  is  against 
them,  and  with  perfect  rciison.' 

Tho  Merino  sheep  ari  iltivated  in  Spain  and  Oer- 
many  with  a  greater  rt'^-ard  to  th<t  wool  than  to  tht» 
weight  and  value  of  the  wiinifci ;  but  the  fanners  in 
Endnnd  think  it  more  prs^teMe  t'  <  raisr  the  weight 
and  value  of  the  inutt««,  aiMl  it  is  belirved,  by  those 
well  qualified  to  Judge,  that  the  b«M  Merinos  under  tho 
more  rigorous  climate  of  Britain  would  never  yield 
mutton  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  S|>ain.  The  wool 
of  this  breed  is  finer  than  that  of  any  other  sheen.  In 
Spain,  tho  fleece  i.^*'  the  ram  weighs  )l  lbs.,  ati-i  that  of 
the  ewo  .5  lbs. ;  b<ut  this  wool  having  iiu>  -h  a  large 
quantity  of  yolk,  which  absorbs  every  kmd  of  im- 
purity with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  it  roieg  three- 
nilha  of  it*  weight  by  being  proi)erly  washed.  In 
Auitralia,  whither  Merinos  have  been  imported,  the 
breed  has  not  onW  improved  in  size  and  weight,  but 
the  wool  produce.  *  quite  eoual  to  tho  finest  aorts  of 
Europe — the  retuit  of  a  mild  oiid  equable  climate, 
and  not  uugeneroui  i^tsture. 

10.  ThelttvKtnthire  Notts,  Bomnty  Marih,  OU.   lAn- 
eohuhire,  Ttctwater,  and    Old  Leioetter   «A«n,  —  Tho 
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Devonihire  Notti  eor.siit  of  two  rarietlei ;  the  one  ii 
called  the  Ihin-faced  Nott*.  fVnm  the  colour  of  the 
face;  thii  li  a  coarse  animal,  with  flat  ribi  and  crookeii 
back,  but  it  yields  a  fleece  weighing  10  lbs.,  and  when 
fat,  weighs  'i'J  lbs.  per  quarter  when  only  thirty  month* 
idd.  Tho  lecDiid  variety  is  called  the  Mamnton  Notts  ; 
it  reieinblvs  the  former  in  many  respects,  but  is  easier 
fe<l,  yields  lesi  wool,  and  ha*  a  white  face  and  leg*. 

The  Homney  Marsh  bree<ls  are  very  large  aiilmal*, 
with  white  faces  and  legs,  and  yield  a  heavy  fleece,  tho 
(luality  good  of  it*  kind.  Their  general  structure  i* 
tlofective,  the  chest  l>eing  narrow,  and  the  extremities 
coarse.  Tho  result  of  their  being  crossed  by  the  New 
lioicester  1*  still  a  point  in  dliipute — one  party  alleging, 
that  though  tho  ijuantity  of  wool  ha*  been  le«*ened, 
and  tho  si/e  of  the  animal  diminished  by  the  rro*«,  yet 
tho  tendency  to  fatten  and  their  general  form  have  been 
much  improved.  On  tho  other  hand,  some  well-in- 
formed breeder*  contend,  that  )>e*ides  the  loi*  of  tho 
quantity  and  quality  of  tlie  wool,  tho  constitution  of 
the  animal  is  rendore<i  les*  fitted  to  the  cold  and 
marshy  pastures  on  which  it  feeds. 

The  Old  liincolnshiro  breed  aro  largo,  coarse,  ill- 
shiiited,  hIow  feeder*,  and  yield  indifl'eront  mutton,  but 
a  fleece  of  very  heavy  long  wool.  Tho  Tec»water  breed 
were  originally  derived  from  tho  preceding,and  pastured 
on  the  rich  lands  in  the  valley  of  tho  Tees,  from  which 
they  derive  their  name ;  but  Professor  Low  remarks, 
that '  it  is  entirely  changed  by  crossing  with  the  Diihly 
breed,  and  that  the  old  unim])roved  race  of  the  Teoj  (n 
now  scarcely  to  bo  found.'  They  aro  very  large,  and 
attain  a  greater  weight  than  almost  any  other  breed — 
tho  two-year-old  wether*  weighing  fW>m  '2!>  to  30  Ibt. 
per  quarter,  and  yielding  a  long  and  heavy  fleece. 

The  Old  Leicester  is  a  variety  of  ti:e  coarse  long- 
wooled  breed*.  ( )n  rich  pasture*  they  feed  to  a  great 
weight ;  but  being  regarded  as  slow  fccde'-:'  '.;  eir  gene- 
ral character  has  either  been  changed  ;  ^  f;roi*iug,  or 
altogether  abandoned  for  more  improved  rarietioi . 
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Dlack-foocd— Letcosler^-f)outh-down. 

1 1 .  TT^e  New  Leicester  and  Improved  Teesicaler  breeth. 
—Mr  Dakewell  of  Dishly,  in  the  count/  of  Leicester, 
ha*  the  honour  of  forming  this  moat  important  breed 
of  sheen.  He  turned  his  attention  to  improving  the 
form  of  feeding  animals  about  the  year  17.W.  The 
exact  method  he  followed  in  forming  his  breed  of  sheep 
is  not  accurately  known,  a*  he  is  said  to  have  observed 
a  prudent  reserve  on  the  Bubject.  Hut  wo  now  know 
that  there  is  but  one  way  of  correcting  the  defective 
form  of  nn  animal — namely,  by  breeding  for  a  course 
of  years  from  animals  of  tho  most  perfect  form,  till  the 
defects  are  removed,  and  the  properties  sought  for 
obtained.  The  great  propertie*  '>f  the  New  Leicester 
for  the  farmer,  are  their  early  maturity  and  disposition 
to  fatten,  in  which  they  excel  all  other  breeds.  They 
are  lesi  in  size  than  several  other  breeds,  and  their 
wool  i*  deemed  inferior  to  tho  Che  »-iot ;  but  they  aro 
now  reared  with  great  succt^wi  in  almost  every  port  of 
England  and  in  the  colonies  of  Australia,  whither  they 
and  the  South-down*  were  early  unported. 

That  claa*  of  sheep  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
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IinproTO<l  T«eiwnt«r,  ii  (lprir«l  from  tha  old  broad. 
It)  iiiiproveinoiit  ha*  l>euii  uhioHy  ett'ectod  by  croMitiK 
with  the  N«w  l<«iceitor,  'I'bey  ttr«  iiul  k>  laruo  •■  the 
older  ntoe,  but  arc  itlll  the  larseit  of  uur  iinpruTed 
brMili  I  pruductivo  in  Uinbi,  uinf  yield  »  ((ood  tieece  : 
yet  their  form  reiidom  tlioin  leii  titled  fur  getiersl 
oultiratiuu  tiiftii  the  New  I.eiceitvr. 

CIIOICK  OP  DUKKim. 

If  the  furinor  bin  loiidereil  hiiaielf  inaiter  of  tlie 
coiivtilutiuii  luid  chnruotcr  uf  the  diti'eroiit  brud'U  of 
duineitio  iheen,  ulroudy  given,  and  tvitli  the  guutirul 
and  peculiar  character  of  the  climato,  loil,  and  paitiir- 
auo  of  the  locality  on  which  he  i»  to  lettlo,  the  tulectiuu 
ut  the  breed  that  will,  upon  the  whole,  yield  him  the 
biehoit  profit,  will  not  bo  a  matter  ot  wry  difficult 
vnTculation,  Hut  ihould  uii  error  bo  committed  on 
thii  head  in  the  tlmt  trial,  very  ilight  experience 
would  puablo  a  practical  farmer  to  correct  it,  unlesi  he 
belong  to  that  data  of  perioui — unfortunately  too 
numeroui — to  whom  the  leiioni  of  hUtory  and  expe- 
rience convov  neither  knowledge  nor  correction. 

The  breeifa  boat  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
the  ditfcrent  diatriota  ot  (ircat  Britain,  aro  arranged  by 
Profeuor  Low  in  the  following  manner  :~-l  at.  The 
aheep  of  thu  .-lountaina,  lower  nioora,  and  downa  *  id 
'2d.  The  aheop  of  the  plaiiiK.  The  aheop  of  the  tirat 
clau  have  aomotimea  horna,  a>\d  aomotiniea  want  them. 
The  lineat  of  them  have  uo  hor.ia — namely,  the  Cheviot 
and  South-down,  One  of  them,  the  black-faced  heath 
breed,  hoa  coarae  wool ;  another  of  them,  the  Moorland 
aheep  of  Devonahire,  has  long  but  not  coarae  wool ; 
and  all  the  othera  have  ahort  and  tine  wool. 

Of  the  moorland  and  down  breeda,  aa  they  may  be 
called,  the  hardieat  ia  the  black-faced  heath  breed ;  and 
this  property  points  it  out  oa  the  moat  auitable  for  a 
high  and  rugged  country,  where  artiticial  food  cannot 
be  procured.  The  breed  next  to  thia  in  hardy  proper- 
tiea,  but  auri)asaing  it  in  thu  weight  of  the  individuala, 
ia  the  Cheviot,  Where  the  poaturo  contains  a  sutti- 
ciency  of  grasses,  this  breed  deservea  the  preference 
over  any  other  known  to  ua  for  a  mountainoua  country. 
The  next  brood  deaerving  of  cultivation  ia  the  South- 
down. This  breed  is  suited  to  the  chalky  and  sandy 
downs  of  the  south  of  England.  It  is  in  this  respect  a 
very  valuable  breed,  but  it  is  unsuited  to  tho  more 
rough  and  elevated  jtaiiUtrea  to  which  tho  black-faced 
andChevioi   \ii  uaturally  adapted. 

The  uiv  lUkiiii  and  down  breeds  appear  to  be  tho 
moat  ''f'aanciig  of  cultivation  in  this  country.  Uf  tho 
largei  inn  uf  the  plains,  tho  New  Leicester  is  the 
best  itrWajw  .  (o  general  cultivation,  and  wherever  an 
im|MvveJ  '!>yatem  of  tillage  is  established,  this  admir- 
alkiu  bpwHl  may  be  introduced.  The  Leicester,  the 
CWvioi.,  and  tho  block-faced,  have  for  long  been  re- 
mrded  as  the  breeds  beat  adapted  for  the  diti'uront 
diatricta  of  Scotland.  That  theao  three  breeds  have 
nearly  stood  in  tho  aame  numerical  ratio  to  ono  another 
for  some  years,  ia  a  good  proof  that  each  has  been 
placed  in  that  locality  beat  fitted  by  nature  for  pro- 
moting its  health  and  productiveneaa.  The  Leicester 
ia  admirably  adapted  to  the  rich  alluvial  aoila  of  our 
cultivated  plains ;  the  Cheviot  breed  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  grassy  mountains  chietly  formed  of  tho 
transition  series  of  rocks  ;  then  our  most  elevated 
mountain  ranges  are  formed  mainly  of  primitive  rocks, 
und  covered  with  coarse  herbage  and  heath,  on  which 
none  but  the  black-faced,  the  most  active  and  hardy  of 
our  breeda,  could  survive. 

The  above  arrangements  have  generally  been  ac- 
quiesced in  as  the  best  possible  by  the  farmers  of  Scot- 
land. Out  the  claims  of  South-downs  for  the  middle 
range  of  the  Highland  pastures  in  Scotland  have  been 
urged,  in  the  following  terms,  by  an  agriculturist  of 
long  experience  and  high  standing  in  his  profession — 
namely,  Mr  Watson  of  Keillor; — '  Having,  during  the 
last  twenty-five  yuara,  been  in  the  management  or  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  breeding  fiock  of  South-down 
9we8,  raiying  at  different  tim«s  from  500  to  1000  in 


number,  and  during  that  period  harlng  had  good 
opportunities  uf  druwliij;  cloao  coiiiparlaona  Itetwixfe 
that  and  tha  other  breeda  of  mountain  ahurp  namely, 
tho  Cheviot  and  blavk-facad  ~1  have  coniu  lo  the  con* 
cluaion  (and  am  acting  unon  it  in  my  own  practiua), 
thiit  from  a  fwature  ranging  from  M')  to  I'.MIU  feat 
above  tho  level  of  the  auu,  having  a  incidorate  portion 
of  gieon  award,  tho  roat  whin  and  huulher,  there  can 
be  no  mora  protitublu  stock  of  ihevp  kept  than  a  Hook 
of  South-downa  of  tho  beat  aort.  My  iliief  rvaaona  for 
having  preferred  thia  breed  aro,  that  thu  South-down 
aheep,  although  naturally  aplrited  und  active,  ara 
easily  controlled  b^  a  good  ahf|diurd;  can  go  over  m»r« 
ground  for  their  tood  than  any  otliur  kind  of  ahaap, 
without  atopping  their  growth  ;  and  when  tried  by 
aevore  atorm*  in  winter,  will  brave  it  better  than  oven 
tho  black-faced  Highland  aheop;  and  although  reduced 
very  low  in  apring,  aooner  pick  up  condition  than  th« 
other  ahort-woolud  aheep.  Aa  a  proof  of  tho  South* 
downa'  tendency  to  fatten,  whun  ]iut  to  good  keep,  I 
may  mention  a  fact,  that  while  1  have  seldom  bean 
able  to  produce  a  fat  Cheviot  uwe  the  same  seaaun  that 
ahe  haa  reared  a  lamb,  I  never  fail  to  make  good  fat  of 
the  cast  South-downa  otf  graaa.  Their  wool  ii  ao 
cloaely  matted  on  their  backs,  and  about  the  hea«l  and 
neck,  aa  to  bo  almoat  impervioM*  to  rain  or  anew: 
henco  ao  aoon  aa  the  atonii  ceaaea,  they  appear  dry  and 
comfortablo,  their  coat  not  the  least  disordered,  and 
altogether  frco  from  that  drouked  (Anglico,  drenched) 
appearance  which  longcr-wooled  sheep  exhlliit  even  for 
days  after  a  winter  storm. 

In  all  my  exporienco,  the  South-down  aheop  have  kept 
remarkably  healthy,  1  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  rot 
in  my  tlock ;  while,  during  tho  last  twenty  yeura,  I  hav« 
boon  forced  to  clear  otf  a  lot  of  Chuv  iot  and  also  of  blaok> 
faced  ewes  from  that  incurable  disease.  This,  however, 
may  have  been  owing  moru  to  tho  unsoundness  of  tha 
pasture  from  which  1  got  them,  than  from  any  peoulia< 
rity  of  the  animals  themselves.  My  average  loaa  in  the 
South-down  lot  haa  invariably  been  much  under  that 
of  any  other  aheep  I  have  bred.  They  aro  hardy,  and 
easily  managed  at  lanibing-tiino;  afibctlonate  mothers, 
and,  on  moderate  keep,  give  a  great  (|uantity  of  milkt 
and  if  there  ia  any  inducement  for  early  lambs,  thev 
will  go  with  thu  ram  almoat  aa  soon  as  the  Imnb  ii 
weaned.  When  crossed  with  a  well-bred  Leicester 
ram,  and  brought  into  good  keep,  they  produce  perhapa 
tho  most  profitable  lamb  that  is  broil,  taking  wool  and 
carcass  into  account,  I  have  for  thu  last  ten  yean  put 
all  the  ewea  I  could  apare  from  pure  breeding  to  this 
aort  of  croaaing,  lambing  the  ewea  on  tumipa  in  spring, 
then  turning  them,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit, 
to  the  hill  pasture  (the  Sidlaws)  till  weaning-timo, 
when  the  lambs  are  brought  to  the  in-field  puatures, 
and  put  to  turnips  for  tho  winter,  on  which  food  they 
aro  kept  for  about  2d,  per  week  each,  and  kept  on  the 
earliest  grass  in  spring ;  so  that  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks  after  they  are  clipped,  they  are  fit  for  the 
butcher,  who  valuca  thia  cross  almost  as  high  as  the 
purc-breil  South-down,  The  wool  is  of  the  finest  qua- 
lity for  combing,  and  fetches  the  higheat  price  of  any 
British-grown  wool— generally  from  2s.  to  2s.  2d,  per 
lb. ;  and  the  clip  in  a  good  season  will  average  about 
()  lbs.  At  sixteen  months  old,  I  have  never  realised 
less  than  40s.  each,  wool  and  mutton.  In  Smithfield 
this  cross  is  much  sought  after. 

On  lands  where  folding  is  found  necessary,  the 
South-down  submits  to  this  treatment  better  than  any 
other  breed  of  sheep ;  such,  indeed,  in  all  cases  wher«  I 
have  put  them  to  the  test,  is  their  spirit  and  hardiness, 
that  nothing  short  of  ill-treatment  seems  to  injure 
them.  Combining  these  facts,  I  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  u  South-down  fiock  of  sheep  in  pre- 
ference to  every  other,  on  such  situations  as  I  have  now 
described — namely,  too  high  to  be  occupied  during  the 
whole  season  by  a  flock  of  Leicesters,  and  under  that 
level  above  which  only  the  native  black-faced  breed  can 
be  expected  to  thrive. 

So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  ascertuned 
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by  experience  bow  far  a  croas  betwixt  the  South-down 
and  Leiceiter  may  be  carried,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  ac- 
tiTitjofthe  fbrraer  with  the  well-known  fattening  qua- 
lities of  the  latter.  Another  train  of  breeding  through 
the  black-faced  and  South-down  sheep,  whose  habits 
■eem  so  much  akin,  seems  likely  to  succeed.  By  this 
cross,  improvement  in  quality  of  wool  would  be  gained, 
while  that  of  the  mutton  would  not  be  deteriorated.' 
On  the  other  side,  Professor  Low  remarks — '  The  South- 
down breed  is  best  suited  to  the  chalky  and  sandy 
downs  of  the  south  of  England.  It  is  in  this  respect 
a  Teiy  valuable  breed;  but  it  is  unsuited  to  the  more 
lough  and  elevated  pastures  to  which  the  black-faced 
and  Cheviot  are  adapted.' 

In  Ireland,  the  breed  of  sheep  has  been  much  im- 
proved since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
About  that  time,  Mr  Cully  attended  the  celebrated 
&ir  at  Ballinasloe,  and  thus  describes  the  Irish  sheep 
of  that  period : — '  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  never  saw  such 
ugly  sheep  as  I  saw  there.  The  worst  breeds  we  have 
in  Great  Uritain  are  much  superior.  One  would  almost 
imagine  that  the  sheep  breeders  in  Ireland  have  taken 
as  much  pains  to  breed  awkward  sheep,  as  many  of  the 

riople  in  England  have  taken  to  breed  handsome  ones, 
know  nothing  to  recommend  them  except  their  size, 
which  might  please  some  old-fashioned  breeders,  who 
can  get  no  kind  of  stock  large  enough.  But  I  will 
endeavour  to  describe  them,  and  leave  my  readers  to 
judge  for  themselves.  These  sheep  are  supported  by 
venr  long,  thick,  crooked  gray  legs;  their  heads  long 
and  ugly,  with  large  flagging  ears;  gray  faces,  and  eyes 
■unk;  necks  long,  and  set  ou  behind  the  shoulders; 
breast  narrow  and  short;  hollow  both  before  and  behind 
the  shoulders ;  flat-sided,  with  high  narrow  herring 
backs;  hind-quarters  drooping,  and  tail  set  low.  In 
short,  they  are  almost  in  every  respect  contrary  to  what 
a  well-formed  sheep  should  be.'  But  an  immense  im- 
provement was  soon  effected  by  Mr  St  George,  and  Mr 
Astley  of  Odston,  who  imported  a  valuable  selection 
from  the  flocks  of  the  best  breeders  of  the  new  Leices- 
ters;  and  by  carefully  breeding  from  these,  their  sheep 
soon  obtained  a  degree  of  perfection  little  inferior  to 
those  of  England.  They  soon  began  to  let  their  tups 
at  very  high  prices.  They  let  thirty  rams  in  1800  at 
£1744.  One  of  them  was  to  have  beeu  150  guineas. 
Mr  Casan,  near  Tipperary,  was  the  person  who  had 
hired  this  famous  animal,  and  hod  the  misfortune  of 
having  him  murdered  the  night  after  he  had  arrived  at 
his  farm,  bv  some  malignant  opposer  of  the  new  breed. 
The  Irish  sheep,  since  the  introduction  of  the  im- 
proved breeds,  are  now  able  to  compete  in  the  markets 
with  the  English  breeders.  There  is  no  entry  in  the 
books  of  the  Custom-house  of  sheep  exported  from 
Ireland  farther  back  than  the  year  1797,  and  in  that 
year  there  is  an  entry  of  1875.  The  number  had  in- 
creased in  1811  to  26,0-29;  and  the  sheep  exported  from 
Ireland  to  Liverpool  in  1831  was  134,762;  and  in  1832 
amounted  to  44,260;  and,  in  addition  to  this  immense 
number  of  sheep,  20,000  lambs,  in  good  market  condi- 
tion, annually  cross  the  Irish  Channel.  And  at  the 
Fair  of  Ballmasloe,  the  number  of  sheep  exhibited 
range  from  80,000  to  nearly  100,000.  The  most  valu- 
able sheep  husbandry  in  Ireland  exists  at  present  in 
Rotcommon,  Uftlway,  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary. 
But  with  all  this  advance,  there  is  much  still  to  be 
done  in  the  management  of  sbeep  in  Ireland.  The  soil 
and  climate  are  in  many  places  peculiarly  adapted  for 
■heep  husbandry.  .\nd  from  the  progress  Ireland  has 
made  within  the  last  forty  years,  there  need  be  no 
misgivings  rwarding  her  future  eminence  in  sheep 
husbandry.  Could  the  native  talents  and  energies  of 
Ireland  be  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  tb**  soil,  arts, 
and  commerce,  instead  of  being  i>erverted  and  enfeebled 
by  fierce  and  feverish  political  agitation,  from  the 
genius  of  her  people,  the  .ichness  of  the  soil,  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  her  geographical  position,  the  num- 
ber of  her  ports  and  harbours,  the  facilities  for  inland 
navigation,  she  might  soon  rival  in  wealth  and  civilisa- 
tion the  most  favouied  nation  of  Europe, 
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IHPBOVSIIENT  OP  UBEDS. 

The  first  point  of  essential  importance  to  be  attended 
to  by  the  sheep  fanner  is  the  talection  of  a  breed  whose 
size  and  constitutional  qualities  best  accord  with  the 
climate  and  the  pastures  on  which  they  are  to  feed. 
An  error  of  anv  magnitude  in  these  respects  would 
be  attended  witn  fatal  efiects  both  on  the  health  and 
productiveness  of  the  flock,  and  thus  ruin  the  finances 
of  the  farmer. 

It  is  true  that  sheep  can  exist  in  almost  every  coun- 
try, and  may  be  said  to  reach  nearly  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles.  They  are  found  approaching  the  eternal 
snows  and  icy  barriers  of  the  arctic  regions ;  they  are 
found  at  great  elevations  in  the  Cordilleras  of  South 
America,  and  in  the  still  more  elevated  Himalaya 
Mountains  of  Asia.  Yet  though  sheep  can  be  reared 
within  an  immense  range  of  WUude  and  temperature, 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  climate  and  soil  fix  the  limits 
within  which  our  domestic  breeds  can  be  cultivated 
with  advantage.  Climatic  influences  wear  down  the 
rocks,  and  thus  forms  the  soil;  hence  the  natural  pas- 
tures of  all  countries. 

The  climate,  and  the  condition  of  existence  which  it 
induces,  aflect,  with  irresistible  force,  the  structure, 
health,  and  reproductiveness  of  men  and  animals  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles.  The  laws  of  nature  cannot 
be  transgressed  with  impunity.  But  this  condition 
being  accurately  adjusted,  tho  next  objects  which  the 
sheep  fanner  ought  to  keep  steadily  in  view  are  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  mutton  and  the  wool.  Na- 
ture has  perhaps  forbidden  that  the  same  sheep  should, 
in  any  circumstances,  yield  the  greatest  weight  of  the 
best  mutton,  and  a  fleece  of  the  greatest  value.  The 
farmer  will  be  able  easily  to  determine,  from  the  coun- 
try, climate,  and  various  other  considerations,  to  which 
of  these  he  should  direct  his  chief  attention.  In  Eng- 
land, for  example,  the  farmer  finds  it  more  profitable 
to  promote  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  mutton  than 
the  wool;  while  the  farmer  in  Spain,  Germany,  and 
Australia,  finds  it  his  interest  to  attend  more  to  the 
wool  than  the  mutton. 

The  properties  most  desirable  in  the  sheep  are — 
1.  Size;  2.  Form;  3.  Early  maturity;  4.  Constitutional 
hardiness;  5.  Productiveness;  6.  Disposition  to  fatten; 
and  7.  Lightness  of  offal. 

1.  The  size  of  the  sheep  must  be  regulated  by  the 
climate,  the  pasture,  and  the  steepness  or  levelneas  of 
the  lands  on  which  it  is  to  feed.  One  rule  never  to  be 
violated  is,  that  the  size  of  the  sheep  shoi.ld  bear  some 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  pasture :  and  very  heavy 
sheep  are  unsuited  to  very  elevated  and  precipitous 
mountain  ranges.  On  this  subject,  a  practical  question 
of  very  considerable  importance  is  still  undetermined, 
and  that  is,  what  is  the  ratio  of  food  consumed  by  a 
large  animal  and  one  of  moderate  size.  The  result  of 
an  experiment  is  given  by  Dr  Parry,  where  it  is  stated, 
that  by  breeding  small  sheep  instead  of  large  ones,  the 
numbers  were  mcreased  from  660  to  890  ewes  and 
lambs,  and  the  profit  from  £450  to  above  £724.  But 
this  experiment,  and  all  others  that  have  been  tried, 
have  never,  in  our  opinion,  contained  all  tho  elements 
necessary  to  determine  the  question  with  anything  like 
philosophical  accuracy. 

2.  The  form  of  the  sheep  should  consist  of  that  happy 
combination  of  anatomical  structure  on  which  the 
health  and  productiveness  of  the  animal  depend;  and 
the  points  of  practical  men  must  be  tested  by  this  in- 
ternal anatomical  structure.  That  eminent  surgeon, 
Mr  Cline,  in  his  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, states — '  That  the  lu.ngs  of  an  animal  are  tlie 
first  objects  to  be  attended'  to,  for  on  their  size  and 
soundness  the  health  and  strength  of  an  animal  prin- 
cipally depend ;  that  the  external  indications  of  the 
size  of  the  lungs  are  the  fona  and  size  of  the  chcut, 
and  its  breadth  in  particular ;  that  the  head  should 
be  small,  as  by  this  the  birth  is  facilitated,  and  affords 
other  advantages  in  feeding,  and  as  it  generally  indi- 
cates that  the  animal  is  of  a  good  breed ;  that  the 
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lenj^th  of  the  neck  should  be  in  Xiroportion  to  the  size 
of  the  animal,  that  it  may  collect  its  food  with  ease; 
and  that  the  muscles  and  tendons  should  be  large,  by 
which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  travel  with  greater  faci- 
lity; and  the  bones  should  be  small  and  clean.' 

We  may  here  add  a  description  of  the  best  propor- 
tions of  a  Cheviot  ram,  by  the  late  Mr  Culley  of  North- 
umberland:— '  His -head  should  be  fine  and  small; 
his  nostrils  wide  and  expanded;  his  eyes  prominent, 
find  rather  bold  and  danng;  ears  thin;  his  collar  full 
fro:n  the  breast  and  shoulders,  but  taneriug  graduallv 
all  the  way  to  where  the  neck  and  head  join,  which 
should  be  very  fine  and  graceful,  being  perfectly  free 
from  any  coarse  heather  hanging  down ;  the  shoulders 
broad  and  full,  which  must  at  the  same  time  join  so 
easy  to  the  collar  forward,  and  chine  backward,  as  to 
leave  not  the  least  hollow  in  either  place ;  the  mutton 
upon  his  arm  or  fore-thigh  must  come  quite  to  the 
knee ;  his  legs  upright,  with  a  clean  fine  bone,  being 
equally  clear  from  superfluous  skin  and  coarse  hairy 
wool,  from  the  knee  and  hough  downwards  ;  the  breast 
broad  and  well  forward,  which  will  keep  his  fore-legs 
at  a  proper  wideness;  his  girth  or  chest  full  and  deep, 
and  instead  of  a  hollow  behind  the  shoulders,  that  part, 
by  some  called  the  fore-flank,  should  be  quite  full ;  the 
back  and  loins  brood,  flat,  and  straight,  from  which 
tbo  ribs  must  rise  with  a  fine  circular  arch;  his  belly 
straight,  the  quarters  long  and  full,  with  the  mutton 
quite  down  to  the  hough,  which  should  neither  stand 
in  nor  out;  his  twist  or  junction  of  the  inside  of  the 
thighs  deep,  wide,  and  full,  which,  with  the  broad  breast, 
will  keep  his  four  legs  open  and  upright;  the  whole 
body  covered  with  a  thin  pelt,  and  that  with  fine  bright 
soft  wool.  The  nearer  any  breed  of  sheep  comes  up 
to  the  above  description,  the  nearer  they  approach 
towards  excellence  of  form;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  if  the  same  attention  and  pains  were  taken  to  im- 
prove any  particular  breed  that  has  been  taken  with 
a  certain  variety  of  the  Lincolnshire,  the  same  advan- 
tages would  be  obtained.' 

3.  Earl}/  matwitp  is  a  property  of  great  importance 
to  the  farmer  who  breeds  and  feeds  all  his  own  sheep 
for  the  shambles;  they  not  only  make  a  quicker  return 
for  their  food,  but  yield  a  ul^her  profit  to  the  breeder 
than  slow-feeding  animals.  This  valuable  property  of 
early  maturity  can  be  induced  by  breeding,  food,  and 
treatment.  The  new  Leicester  variety  possesses  this 
property  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  of  our 
domestic  breeds,  and  tliQy  also  yield  a  greater  quantity 
of  mutton  on  the  same  quantity  of  food. 

4.  Conititutional  hardiness,  in  a  rigorous  climate,  and 
in  bleak  and  elevated  mountains,  in  which  artificitJ 
food  cannot  be  obtained,  is  an  indispensable  quality. 
But  a  farmer  will  seldom  make  a  wrong  selection  in 
circumstances  so  obvious. 

5.  Productiveness  is  a  propv'ty  which  characterises 
some  varieties  of  sheep  and  other  animals;  it  may  be 
extended  by  careful  selection  in  breeding,  and  from 
food  and  treatment.  Pets  have  almost  invariably  twin 
lambs.  The  draft  ewes  from  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land hare  generally  twins  when  taken  to  a  milder 
climate,  and  kept  on  superior  food. 

6.  Disposition  to  fallen  is  a  property  of  very  great 
importance  to  feeders,  as  his  sheep  can  bo  made  fit 
for  the  market  both  in  a  shorter  period  and  with  a 
less  quantity  of  food.  None  of  our  domestic  breeds 
possess  this  quality  in  greater  perfection  than  the  New 
Leicester;  this  quality  also  may  be  ascertained  by  exa- 
mining the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  chest,  according 
to  Sir  John  S.  Sebright.  And  the  great  physiologist 
John  Hunter  found  that  easy  corpulence  was  concomi- 
tant with  small  bones;  it  is  also  accompanied  with  a 
])liable,  soil,  and  mellow  skin. 

7.  Lightness  of  offal. — It  is  obvious  that  to  whatever 
extent  the  weight  of  the  olfal,  or  uneatable  portion  of 
the  carcass,  can  be  diminished,  the  value  of  the  animal 
is  increased.  The  perfection  of  an  animal  is,  when  the 
dead  weight  of  all  the  eatable  parts  approaches  the 
boarest  to  the  weight  of  the  animal  when  alive. 


FrUiotplM  of  Bietdlng. 

The  fundamental  and  essential  principles  of  improt* 
ing  any  of  our  domestic  animals  by  breeding,  ooniut  ia 
a  skilful  selection  of  those  males  and  femalei,  tha  union 
of  whose  qualities  will  remove  the  dtfeots  and  indooe 
the  propertieii  desired.  The  sheep  fanner  can  neither 
raise  nor  keep  his  flock  in  the  highest  perfection  of 
which  the  climate  and  pasture  admit,  without  a  riffid 
adherence  to  this  primary  principle.  It  waa  upon  thit 
principle  that  Bakewell  formed  his  celebrated  Lreed  of 
sheep,  and  it  is  the  onl^  principle  upon  whidi  any  breed 
can  be  raised  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  ad- 
mits. Brttiing  in  and  in,  as  it  is  called,  has  given  risa 
to  a  long  controver^,  which  our  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  physiology  of'^  the  animal  economy,  and  a  wider 
induction  of  fiuits,  carefully  observed  and  accurately 
recorded,  will  s^.'Sedily  bring  to  a  final  close.  The  facts 
now  collected  from  a  wide  surface,  and  attested  by 
men  skilled  in  the  sciences  of  physiology  and  anatomy, 
as  well  as  by  practical  breeders  of  live-stock,  estab- 
lish the  important  fact,  that  breeding  by  too  near 
affinities,  the  ofl^kpring  degenerates.  It  is  a  law  of  na- 
ture, and  applies  to  men  and  animals,  and  even  plants. 
The  accurate  experiments  of  Mr  Knight  establish  tha 
fact,  that  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  offspruig  of  male  and  female  plants,  when 
not  related,  possess  always  more  strength  and  vigour 
than  those  of  near  affinities.  Sir  John  S.  Sebright 
tried  many  experiments  by  breeding  in  and  in  with 
doss,  fowls,  and  pigeons,  and  found  that  the  offspring 
uniformly  degenerated.  Sir  John  Sinclair  relates  an 
experiment  with  pigs,  which  he  carried  «o  far  that  the 
females  almost  ceased  to  breed ;  and  if  tliey  did  breed, 
the  offspring  was  so  small  and  delicate,  that  they  died 
as  soon  as  they  were  bom.  To  breed,  therefore,  from 
the  same  race,  but  of  different  families,  is  now  estab- 
lished as  the  only  system  that  will  secure  the  highest 
results  in  the  differeiiu  breeds. 

Crossing  is  a  means  of  improving  a  breed  that  re- 
quires many  concurring  circumstances  to  insure  suc- 
cess. The  climate  and  the  food  must  accord  with  the 
size  and  constitution  of  the  animal  to  be  produced. 
To  increase  the  size  of  sheep,  without  augmenting  or 
improving  their  food,  would  be  a  ruinous  enterprise, 
and  in  the  face  of  all  principle.  The  attempt  to  in- 
crease size  by  crossing  with  heavier  rams  from  another 
country,  requires  also  great  care  that  the  food  and 
climate  be  adapted  to  the  condition  and  character  of 
the  expected  race ;  for  it  is  in  proportion  as  size  is 
sained  by  crossing,  that  delicacy  of  constitution  and 
liability  to  disease  are  increased.  The  constitutional 
qualities  of  a  race  of  sheep  will  not  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  soil  or  climate  of  a  country  differing  much 
in  pasturage  and  temperature  from  that  on  which  it 
has  been  long  a  native,  without  time,  great  care,  skill, 
and  attention.  Were  we  to  cross  our  mountain  Cheviot 
ewes  with  Leicester  rams,  the  offspring  would  labour 
under  two  fatal  disadvantages — a  constitution  too  deli- 
cate for  the  climate,  and  a  size  above  the  pasture.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  Scotland  some  years  ago  to  raise 
the  quality  of  the  wool  of  our  mountain  sheep  by  cross- 
ing them  with  Cbnviot  rams,  and  the  result,  so  far  as 
then  developed,  was  a  complete  failure. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  male  ha'  a 
higher  influence  on  the  character  of  the  offspring  than 
the  female.  This  law  is  in  beautiful  accordance  with 
that  beneficent  design  so  visible  in  the  arrangements  of 
nature,  as  it  enables  man  to  bring  the  domestic  ani- 
mals to  their  most  profitable  condition  in  a  far  shorter 
period  than  if  the  la\v  had  been  reversed.  There  is 
another  fact  apparently  well  established,  that  the  male, 
by  one  connection,  has  a  higher  influence  on  the  second 
generation  than  the  actual  father.  This  shows  that  no 
important  chivnge  in  the  character  of  any  bre^  can  ba 
efliected,  unless  the  crossing  is  coutinued  until  the  fourth 
or  fifth  generation. 

Age  qf  the  Parents  f  Us  Effects  on  the  Sex  qf  the  Qf- 
spring, — Some  very  iuterestuig  experiments  were  begun 
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Bome  ye&ri  kgo,  the  reiult  of  which,  bo  far  as  they  go, 
tend  to  establish,  as  a  general  law  of  nature,  that  the 
elApring  of  a  young  ram  and  ewe,  of  from  four  to  five 
yean  old,  will  in  general  be  feminine,  while  that  of  an 
eld  ram  and  young  ewe  will  in  general  be  masculine. 
Could  such  a  law  be  practically  acted  upon,  it  would 
IM  of  immense  advantage  to  breeders  of  stock  in  every 
Oountry,  but  particularly  to  breeders  of  stock  in  such  a 
<ountiy  as  Australia,  in  which  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
liuiAber  of  stock  is  an  object  of  such  importance.  There 
is  an  able  paper  on  this  curious  subject  in  the  first 
number  of  the  'Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,'  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  experiments  made  in  France, 
frou  which  the  following  facts  and  views  are  ex- 
tracted i — '  M.  Charles  Oiron  de  Duzarcingues  proposed, 
kt  a  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Severac, 
on  the  3d  of  July  1826',  to  divide  a  flock  of  sheep 
into  two  equa'  parts,  so  that  a  greater  number  of 
males  or  females,  at  the  choice  of  the  proprietor,  should 
be  produced  from  each  of  them.  Two  of  the  members 
of  the  societv  offered  their  flocks  to  become  subjects 
Of  his  experiments;  and  the  results  have  now  been 
communicated,  which  are  in  accordance  with  the 
Author's  expectations.  The  first  experiment  was  con- 
ducted in  tbe  following  manner : — He  recommended 
Very  young  rams  to  be  put  to  the  flock  of  ewes 
firom  which  the  proprietoi-  wished  the  greater  number 
of  females  in  thc'<r  ofispring,  and  also,  that  during 
the  season  when  the  rams  were  with  the  ewes,  they 
should  have  more  abundant  pasture  than  the  others; 
While  to  the  fluck  from  which  the  proprietor  wished 
to  obtain  male  lambs  chiefly,  he  recommended  him 
to  put  strong  and  vigorous  rams  four  or  five  years 
old.  The  following  tabular  view  contains  the  result 
*f  these  experiments,  which  are  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  views  of  M.  Oiron: — 


PLOCK  FOR  VIUALI  LAMBS. 


Age  of  the  Mothers. 


Two  yean  old,  . 
Throe  years,  . 
four  yean, 

Totbl,      . 
Fire  years   anil 
older. 

Total,      . 


Bex  of  the 
Lambs. 


33 
IB 


53 


PLOCK  rOR  MALE  LAMBS. 


Age  of  the  Mothers, 


8Q  ,  Two  yean  old, 
29  I  Three  years,  . 
21    j  Four  years. 


Bex  of  the 
Lambs. 


1 

IS 
33 


3 
14 
14 


76  Total.       .         I    65        31 

{ Five   years  mid 
8    ll    older,       .        .        25       24 


84 


Total, 


80 


55 


N.B.  —  Three  twin  births  in 
this  Hock.    Two  rams  served 
it,  one  fifteen  months,  the  > 
other  nearly  two  years  old.     { 


N.B.-NO  twin  births  in  this 
floclc.  Two  strong  rams,  one 
four,  the  other  five  years  old, 
served  it 


The  general  law,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  detect  it, 
iecms  to  be,  that  when  animals  are  in  good  condition, 
plentifully  supplied  with  food,  and  kept  from  breeding 
as  fast  as  they  mi^ht  do,  they  are  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce females  ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  a  race  of  ani- 
mals is  in  circumstances  favourable  for  its  increase, 
nature  produces  the  greatest  number  of  that  sex  whirh, 
in  animals  that  do  not  pair,  is  most  efficient  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  the  race.  Hut  if  they  are  in  a 
bad  climate,  or  on  stinted  pasture,  or  if  they  have 
already  ^iven  birth  to  a  numerous  oti'spring,  then  nature, 
■ettin^r  limits  to  the  increase  of  the  race,  produces  more 
males  than  females.  Yet,  perhaps,  it  may  be  prema- 
ture to  attempt  to  deduce  any  law  from  experiments 
which  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  extended.  M. 
Oiron  is  disposed  to  ascribe  much  of  the  effect  to  the 
age  of  the  rain,  independent  of  the  condition  of  the 
•we.'  The  author  of  this  treatise  has  rniformly  ob- 
— ^,  that  in  every  iarourable  leuion,  when  his  stock 


was  In  high  condition,  he  had  a  much  larger  number 
of  female  lambs  than  of  males  {  and  in  one  of  the  most 
favourable  seasons  that  has  occurred  during  his  own 
personal  experience,  the  female  lambs  exceeded  the 
males  to  the  number  of  ninety,  in  a  flock  of  600  ewes. 
The  ewes  had  no  artificial  toixl  at  anv  season  of  the 
year ;  they  lived  entirely  on  the  natural  grasses  of  our 
mountain  pastures.  They  got  bog  and  lea  Say  in  snow 
storms,  but  nothing  else, 

QENEBAI,  HAr'AOEHENI. 

The  management  of  sheep  must  be  varied  ace  i/.ilng 
to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  breed,  the  soil  ^-nd 
climate,  character  of  the  pastures,  natural  or  artificial, 
the  position  of  the  farm  m  reference  to  markets,  and 
whether  all  the  sheep  upon  the  farm  can  be  prepared 
for  the  butcher,  or  must  all  be  sold  lean,  as  is  the  case 
with  those  farmers  whose  flocks  subsist  entirely  on  the 
natural  grasses  of  our  mountain  postures  ;  and  whether 
early  lambs  would  be  profitable  or  otherwise.  These 
and  many  other  circumstances  must  regulate  the  proper 
time  for  admitting  the  rams  to  ithe  ewes ;  hence  the 
lambing  season,  the  proper  time  for  washing,  shearing, 
dipping,  smearing,  &c.  Different  names  are  applied 
to  sheep  at  different  periods  of  their  age.  A  young 
sheep  remains  a  iamb  from  birth  till  the  first  smearing 
time.  From  this  till  the  first  clipping  it  is  called  a  hog. 
From  the  lirst  to  the  second  clipping  it  is  termed  a 
gimmer.  It  is  now  called  a  f/oung  ewe,  till  it  bears  its 
first  lamb.  When  male  sheep  are  cut,  they  are  deno- 
minated wedders;  and,  according  to  their  age,  arr> 
called  wedder  hogs,  &c.  At  three  years  old,  the  wedder 
is  in  its  prime  for  mutton. 

Lambing. 

The  period  at  which  sheep  begin  to  breed  is  in  the 
autumn  of  the  second  year  after  birth,  when  boti: 
rams  and  ewes  are  at  their  maturitv.  In  the  Bri- 
tish ulands,  the  corapany  of  the  ram  is  permitted  at 
the  beginning  of  October,  The  ewe  goes  with  young 
about  152  days,  or  between  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
two  weeks,  and  consequently  the  lambing  season  is  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  It  is  of  high  importance 
that  sheep,  during  gestation,  should  be  managed  with 
peculiar  gentleness  and  care,  the  rash  use  of  the  dog 
being  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences. 
The  ewes  should  be  well  but  not  overfed,  as  the  ewes 
being  in  too  high  condition  greatly  increases  the  risk 
in  lambing.  Though  parturition,  being  a  natural  pro- 
cess, cannot  be  regarded  as  a  disease,  still,  in  the  sheep, 
as  well  OS  in  many  of  our  domestic  animals,  it  is  at- 
tended with  some  risk;  and  in  certain  s'  i.i-s  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  ewes  in  too  high  conditioL  he  loss  is 
oflf  ■   very  considerable  from  inflammation, 

'  As  the  period  of  parturition  approaches,'  observes 
an  intelligent  writer  in  the  '  Penny  CyclopHsdia,'  '  the 
attention  of  the  tihepherd  should  increase.  There 
should  be  no  dogging  then,  but  the  ewes  should  be 
driven  to  some  sheltered  enclosure,  and  there  left  as 
much  as  possible  undisturbed.  Should  abortion  take 
place  with  regard  to  any  of  them,  although  it  does  not 
spread  through  the  flock  as  in  cattle  (eee  No,  38,  p. 
.590),  yet  the  owe  should  be  immediately  removed  to 
another  enclosure,  and  small  dozes  of  Epsom  salts,  with 
gentian  and  finger,  administered  to  her,  no  great  quan- 
tity of  nutritive  food  being  allowed. 

The  ewes  should  now  be  moved  as  near  home  as  con- 
venience will  permit,  in  order  that  they  may  be  under 
the  immediate  observation  of  the  lamber.  The  opera- 
tion of  clotting,  or  the  removal  of  the  hair  from  under 
the  tail  and  around  the  udder,  should  be  effected  on 
every  long-wooled  ewe,  otherwise  the  lamb  mav  be  pre- 
venteil  from  sucking  by  means  of  the  dirt  whi  Ji  often 
accumulates  there,  an''  the  lamber  may  not  be  able  at 
all  times  to  ascertain  what  ewes  have  actually  lambed. 
The  clatting  before  the  approach  of  winter  is  both  a 
useless,  cruel,  and  dangerous  operation. 

The  {>eriod  of  lambing  having  actually  commenced, 
the  shepherd  must  be  on  the  alert,  yit  not  unneccs- 
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Huily  wonying  or  diiturbing  the  ewei.  The  prooeM  of 
nature  ihould  be  permitted  quietly  to  take  its  coune, 
unleH  the  Bufferinffs  of  the  mother  are  unusually  great, 
or  the  progreM  of  the  labour  has  been  arrested  durJ 
ing  several  hours,  or  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  or  more 
have  passed  since  the  labour  commenced.  His  own 
experience,  or  the  tuition  of  his  elders,  will  ter  ;h  him 
the  course  which  he  must  pursue. 

If  any  of  the  newly-dropped  lambs  are  weak,  or 
scarcely  able  to  stand,  he  must  give  them  a  little  of 
the  milk  which  at  these  times  he  should  always  carry 
about  him,  or  he  must  place  them  in  some  sheltered 
warm  place  ;  in  the  course  of  a  little  while,  the  young 
one  will  probably  be  able  to  join  its  dam.  The  lamb- 
ing field  often  presents  at  this  period  a  strange  spec- 
tacle. '  Some  of  the  younger  ewes,  in  the  pain  and 
confusion  and  fright  of  their  first  parturition,  abandon 
their  lambs.  Many  of  them,  when  the  udder  begins 
to  fill,  will  search  out  their  ofispring  with  unerring 
precision;  others  will  search  in  vain  for  it  in  every  part 
of  the  field  with  incessant  and  piteous  bleating;  others, 
again,  will  hang  over  their  dead  ofispring,  from  which 
nothing  can  separate  them;  while  a  few,  strangely 
forgetting  that  they  are  mothers,  will  graze  uncon- 
cernedly with  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

The  shepherd  will  often  have  not  a  little  to  do  in 
order  to  reconcile  some  of  the  mothers  to  their  twin 
ofispring.  The  ewe  will  occasionally  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge one  of  the  lambs.  The  shepherd  will  have  to 
reconcile  the  little  one  to  its  unnatural  parent,  or  to 
find  a  better  mother  for  it.  If  the  mothers  obstinately 
refuse  to  do  their  duty,  they  must  be  folded  by  them- 
selves until  they  are  better  disposed ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  little  one  is  weak  and  perverse,  it  must  be 
repeatedly  forced  to  swallow  a  portion  of  her  milk, 
until  it  acknowledges  the  food  which  nature  designed 
for  its  sustenance.' 

Male  lambs  are  cut  nine  or  ten  days  afler  birth. 
Weaning,  or  removal  from  the  mother,  takes  place  from 
three  to  four  months  after  birth,  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  weaning,  the  ewes  and  lambs  must  be  sepa- 
rated so  far  that  they  will  not  hear  the  bleatings  of  each 
other.  The  lambs  are  at  first  put  on  the  teuderest  herb- 
age that  can  be  selected.  Some  ewes  may  have  so  much 
milk,  that  the  udders  will  swell  when  deprived  of  the 
lambs,  and  this  requires  to  be  attended  to  by  the  shep- 
herd at'this  trying  season  of  his  labours. 

Food— Tend*iig-4hel<»r. 

The  best  kind  of  food  for  sheep  is  nutritious  grassy 
pasture,  growing  on  a  dry  and  firm  soil.  The  sheep 
is  most  assiduous  in  picking  up  food,  and  will  range 
over  a  great  space  in  quest  of  the  herbage  which  it  is 
fond  of.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  herbage  is  scanty,  the  sheep -farm 
requires  to  be  very  large:  twelve  miles  in  length  and 
breadth  is  no  unusual  size  of  a  Highland  sheep-farm. 
In  countries  liable  to  be  covered  with  snow  in  winter, 
grass,  hay,  or  some  other  vegetable  material  must  be 
preserved  for  the  subsistence  of  the  flocks  when  their 
ordinary  walks  are  under  a  snowy  mantle.  Natural 
meadow  hay  and  turnips  are  used  in  Scotland  for 
winter  keep  when  ordinary  resources  fail ;  and  the 
employment  of  these,  in  the  cose  of  heavy  drifts,  some- 
times saves  lar^'o  numbers  of  sheep.  If  the  flock  can 
be  conveniently  driven  to  a  cleared  hay-field,  such  is 
done  in  preference  to  carrying  food  to  the  animals: 
there  should  be  one  field  for  the  rams  and  another  for 
the  lambs,  or  for  sheep  in  a  weakly  condition.  A  gene- 
ral rule  for  sheep  intended  for  the  butcher  is,  that 
they  should  never  be  allowed  to  turn  lean,  but  be  kept 
in  a  constant  state  of  improvement;  and  that  kind  of 
food  should  be  selected  that  will  bring  the  animals  to 
the  highest  profit  in  the  shortest  time  and  at  the  least 
expense.  In  well-managed  store  farms,  sheep  are  now 
allowed  many  kinds  of  food  little  thought  of  in  former 
times,  as  sliced  turnips,  oil-cake,  &c. ;  and  are,  besides, 
provided  with  troughs  of  pure  water,  and  a  trough  of 
•alt,  that  the^  may  lick  when  their  taste  leads  them  to 


that  indulgence.     In  all  artificial  feedbg,  the  food 
should  be  free  of  dirt  or  any  insect  spawn. 

Heedless  farmers  are  sometimes  apt  to  purehase  and 
keep  mora  sheep  than  they  can  conveniently  feed  on 
their  grounds,  which  causes  a  serious  evil.  To  over- 
stock a  farm,  where  artificial  food  cannot  be  obtained, 
is  one  of  the  most  fatal  errors  a  farmer  can  commit. 
It  does  not  merely  diminish  the  quantity,  but  also  fouls 
and  deteriorates  the  quality  of  the  food.  A  farm  may 
be  oversto>,ked  for  a  few  years,  but  death  will  by  AZid 
by  not  only  lessen  the  numbers,  but  diminish  to  a  great 
extent  the  health  and  productiveness  of  those  that 
survive.  Avarice  and  ignorance  have  tempted  not  a 
few  farmers  to  cany  on  this  unequal  struggle  against 
the  laws  of  nature  and  humanity  for  ^ears,  but  it  has 
always  ended,  as  it  ever  must,  either  in  the  farmer's 
ruin,  or  reformation  of  his  plan. 

The  tendency  which  most  sheep  have  to  ramble, 
renders  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  attended  by  a  shep- 
herd and  his  dog.  The  duties  of  a  shepherd  are  very 
irksome,  and  require  to  be  performed  by  a  man  of  firm 
resolution,  good  temper,  and  discretion.  To  keep  the 
flock  within  bounds  may  be  troublesome,  but  much 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  preventive ;  and  at  all  events, 
the  sheep  must  not  be  harassed  and  chased  as  if  they 
were  so  many  wild  beasts.  Being  naturally  of  a  timid 
and  gentle  nature,  the  sheep  ought  to  be  treated  with 
a  degree  of  gentleness,  and  taught  rather  to  look  up  to 
their  shepherd  a?  a  friendly  protector  than  a  tyrant. 
Lazy  phepherds,  who  do  not  exercise  a  judicious  fore- 
sight in  keeping  the  flnck  to  its  ground,  try  to  remedy 
the  evil  by  hounding  he  dog  after  the  strag^-lers,  be- 
sides giving  no  small  to  1  to  their  own  limbs  l.i  running. 
We  are  desirous  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  well  known  to 
all  good  shepherds,  that  there  should  be  onlp  a  rare  and 
cautious  use  of  the  dog.  Much  also  depends  on  the  dog 
being  of  the  proper  breed  (see  No.  42),  and  well  trained 
to  his  duty.  A  good  dog  gives  little  tongue;  he  is  sel- 
dom heard  to  bark :  his  great  knack  consists  in  getting 
speedily  and  quietly  round  the  further  extremity  of 
the  flock,  and  then  driving  them  slowly  before  him  iii 
the  direction  whidi  his  master  has  pointed  out.  A 
ware  of  the  hand  in  a  certain  direction,  and  the  word 
There,  are  usual];-  enough  as  a  sign.  Under-bred  dogs 
bark  at  and  fly  upon  the  poor  animals,  chasing  them 
hither  and  thither  witi^out  any  rational  purpose.  All 
such  dogs  should  lie  destroyed,  as  unfit  for  the  im- 
portant duties  whic)  they  are  intended  to  perform.  A 
first-rate  shepherd's  dog  is  invaluable  to  the  store 
farmer,  and  no  reasonable  price  should  be  grudged  to 
obtain  one. 

In  those  districts  which  are  exposed  to  storms,  it  is 
important  to  afibrd  shelter  to  the  flocks.  Where  there 
are  jutting  or  overhanging  rocks  or  bushes,  the  sheep 
will  crowd  under  their  lee,  and  so  far  protect  them- 
selves from  harm;  but  where  the  country  is  bare,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  erect  artificial  walls  or  enclosures 
of  turf  and  stone,  to  which  they  can  be  led  in  cases  of 
emergency.  On  the  exposed  hill-sides  of  Scotland  it 
is  usual  to  build  cireular  folds,  locally  termed  stdls,  of 
sufficient  size  for  a  cut,  or  paroel  of  sheep.  The  stell 
is  a  rude  enclosure,  formed  of  a  stone  and  turf  wall 
about  four  feet  in  height,  and  is  placed  on  a  piece  of 
ground  known  to  be  seldom  drifted.  Besides  these, 
there  should  be  on  every  sheep  farm  ample  and  con- 
veniently-situated folds  for  the  various  sortings  of 
sheep,  such  us  for  weaning  lambs,  shearing,  and  draft- 
ing or  drawing  out  any  animals  required.  Such  folds 
are  ordinarily  constructed  of  flakes,  or  movable  wooden 
"Bags,  anl  occasionally  of  rope  netting. 


Bboaring^WooI. 

The  winter  coat  of  the  sheep  begins  to  be  ragged  in 
spring  or  early  in  summer,  while  iho  lambs  are  in 
course  of  being  suckled;  and  towards  June,  the  wool 
k  seen  to  be  falling  ofl'  in  lumps,  or  caught  in  ever/ 
bAMnbl'j.  To  save  the  wool  in  time,  and  relieve  the 
animal,  '*•  is  the  practice  to  shear  them  bLout  the  middle 
of  June,  when  the  lambs  hare  been  weaned,  and  the 
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weather  is  genial,  'n  any  case,  however,  it  should  not 
be  done  till  the  ner,  wool  is  obscrred  to  be  pushing  off 
the  old.  PreT'ous  to  shearing,  all  the  sheep  should  be 
collected,  and  warJied  in  a  running  brook  or  pool,  to  rid 
the  fleece  of  iropuritibr.  Some  shepherdb  employ  a 
little  soap  in  this  operatl.'^n.  On  being  washed,  the 
animals  should  be  put  into  a  clean  field  or  fold  to  dry. 
Fine  weather  should  be  selected  fo.^  washing.  The 
shearing  is  performed  u  day  or  two  ai^er,  by  means  of 
large  shears  made  for  the  purpose.  In  shearing,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  break  or  tumble  the  wool,  but 
to  take  off  the  fleece  neatly,  and  without  injuring  the 
skin  of  the  animal. 

Mr  Walter  Buchanan  has  written  directions  to  the 
wool-growerj  of  Australia  respecting  the  management 
of  wool,  TTiany  of  which  are  of  general  application: — 
*  It  is  (  ':eat  importance  that  the  fleece  should  be 
well  wi>  .cvl,  that  the  wool  may  be  brought  to  market 
with  as  oright  a  colour  as  possible.  Every  convenience, 
and  a  very  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water,  should  there- 
fore be  provided,  a  running  stream  being  moat  desir- 
able. The  preferable  mode  of  washing  is  that  which  is 
performed  before  shearing,  according  to  the  German 
manner.  Some  growers  have  tried  the  plan  of  washing 
after  the  fleeces  have  been  shorn  and  sorted,  and,  as 
is  supposed,  to  have  used  tepid  water,  following  the 
French  and  Spanish  method;  but  thiu  has  not  been 
approved  of  by  the  buyers  generally,  and  particularly 
by  those  who  buy  for  combirg  purposes. 

The  breaking  of  the  fleece  and  washing  after  shear- 
ing give  the  woo!  more  the  appearance  of  Spanish 
than  of  German  wool,  and  it  is  consequently  reduced 
to  a  h  wer  standard  of  comparison.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  sheep  of  those  German  flocks  that  are  be  ' 
washed  are,  after  that  operation,  driven  into  some  shed 
strewed  with  clean  litter,  or  penned  up  with  hurdles 
on  clean  grass;  that  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent their  exposure  to  dirt,  or  whatever  else  might 
tend  to  sully  their  whiteness  ;  and  that  they  are  not 
shorn  until  a  sufiicient  degree  of  moisture  is  deposited 
in  the  fleece,  by  perspiration,  to  impart  a  soft  handle 
to  the  wool.  It  may  here  be  added,  that  it  is  very 
important,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  sheep  from  filling 
tbo><-  fleeces  with  gross  seeds,  broken  leaves,  and  other 
extraneous  substances,  which  cannot  be  removed  in 
the  operation  of  washing,  and  which  are  productive  of 
labour  and  expeD-^sj  in  every  process  of  manufacturing; 
in  some  coses,  indeed,  rendering  wool  almost  unsaleable. 
It  msy  be  here  observed,  that  so  conscious  are  the 
Spaniards  of  the  superiority  of  the  German  mode  of 
washing  and  assorting,  that  they  are  now  making  every 
effort  to  introduce  it. 

In  order  to  assimilate  the  Australian  wool  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  Gennan,  in  preparing  ll  for  market, 
the  fleeces  should  not  be  broken,  but  merely  divested 
of  the  breech  and  stained  locks,  and  so  assorted  or  ar- 
ranged, that  each  package  may  contain  fleeces  of  the 
same  character  as  to  colour,  length  of  staple,  fineness 
of  hair,  and  general  quality. 

If  the  washing  has  been  performed  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  ttnd  with  an  equal  degree  of  care,  the  colour 
is  likely  to  be  unifonn,  and  it  will  then  only  be  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  the  separation  of  the  fleeces  as  to 
length,  fineness,  and  general  quality :  but  if  a  larger 
grower  has  flocks  of  ditfereut  breeds,  and  fed  on  diffe- 
rent soils,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  fleeces  be 
separated,  first  as  to  colour,  and  then  again  as  to  length 
of  staple,  fineness,  &c. 

The  fleeces  being  assorted  as  alrerdy  suggested, 
should  be  spread  one  upon  another,  t)ie  neck  of  the 
second  fleece  being  laid  upon  the  tail  o(  the  first,  and 
so  on  alternately,  to  the  extent  of  ciglit  or  ten  fleeces, 
Mccordiug  to  their  size  and  weight.  V/lien  so  spread, 
the  two  sides  should  be  folded  towards  the  niidJ.!:;,  then 
rolled  together,  beginning  at  each  end,  and  meeting 
in  the  centre,  nnd  the  roll  or  bundle  so  formed  held 
together  by  a  slight  packthread.  The  bagging  should 
be  of  a  close,  firm,  and  tough  nat».:e.    The  material 
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whioh  vety  ill  resists  bad  weather  on  a  long  ■rojhgei 
and  when  received  here,  even  in  favourable  condition,  is 
so  dry  and  crisp,  that  it  will  tear  like  paper :  a  thicker, 
tTiilled,  more  flexible,  and  tough  material,  would  be 
preferable.  The  size  and  form  of  the  package  may  be 
in  length  about  nine  feet,  and  width  four  feet,  sewed 
up  on  the  two  long  sides  and  at  one  end,  the  other 
end  beina  left  open,  and  the  sheet  so  formed  being 
suspended,  with  the  open  end  upwards,  to  receive  the 
bundles,  made  up  as  before  directed,  which  are  to  be 
put  in  one  at  a  time,  one  of  the  flat  sides  of  the  roll 
or  bundle  being  put.  downwards,  and  so  on  in  succes- 
sion, being  well  trod  down,  until  sufficiently  filled  for 
the  mouth  to  be  closed.  This  is  the  German  mode  of 
packing;  but  it  is  doubtful  'whether  smaller  packages, 
of  the  dimensions  that  have  been  hitherto  sent  from  the 
two  colonies,  may  not  bo  more  convenient  for  so  long  a 
voyage.  The  operation  of  screwing  should  be  discon- 
tinued where  it  has  been  practised,  as  the  screw  pres- 
sure, and  remaining  compressed  during  the  voyrge, 
occasion  the  wool  to  be  cak^J  and  matted  togelhrr  in 
a  manner  that  is  highly  prejudicial  to  its  appearar"*  on 
arrival.  The  practice  also  of  winding  up  each  fleece 
separately,  and  twisting  a  portion  into  a  band,  is  pro- 
ductive, in  a  minor  degree,  of  the  same  preji  dicial 
effect;  and  ii,  is  to  avoid  this  that  the  makbg  G-.nnan 
bundles  of  eight  or  ten  fleeces  is  suggested.' 

Qualities  <if  Wool. — Improving  the  quality  of  the 
wool,  or  at  least  of  not  allowing  it  to  deteriorate,  is  now 
an  object  of  as  greti.  importance  to  the  British  store 
farmer  as  in  raising  the  weight  of  the  carcass.  The 
finest  wools  are  those  purchased  for  making  broad 
cloths,  merino,  and  mousseline-de-laine  fabrics  {laine  is 
the  French  word  for  wool).  '  The  wool  of  which  good 
broad  cloth  is  made,'  observes  Dr  Ure  in  his  Diction- 
ary of  Arts, '  should  be  not  only  shorter,  but,  generally 
speaking,  finer  and  softer  than  the  worsted  wools,  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  the  fulling  process ;'  and  to  judge 
of  this  degree  of  fineness,  great  nicety  of  discernment 
is  required.  '  There  are  four  distinct  qualities  of  wool 
upr^n  eveiy  sheep :  the  finest  being  upon  the  spine, 
from  the  neck  to  within  six  inches  of  the  tail,  including 
one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  back ;  the  second  covers 
the  flai.Xs  between  the  thighs  and  the  shoulders;  the 
third  clu'.hes  the  neck  and  the  rump;  and  the  fourth 
extends  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  breast 
down  to  the  feet,  as  also  upon  a  part  of  the  shoulders 
and  thighs  to  the  bottom  of  the  hind-quarter.  These 
should  be  torn  asunder  and  sorted  immediately  after 
the  shearing,  or  at  all  events  before  being  prepared  for 
th'j  roving  or  spinning-fraiue. 

The  harshness  of  wools  is  dependent  not  solely  upon 
the  breed  of  the  animal,  or  the  climate,  but  is  owing  to 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  pasture,  derived  from  the 
soil.  It  is  known  that  in  sheep  fed  upon  chalky  dis- 
tricts, wool  is  apt  to  get  coarse;  but  in  those  upon  a 
rich  loamy  soil,  it  becomes  soft  and  silky.  The  ardent 
sun  of  Spain  renders  the  fleece  of  the  Merino  breed 
harsher  than  it  is  in  the  milder  climate  of  Saxony. 

All  wool,  in  its  natural  state,  contains  a  quantity  of 
a  peculiar  potash  soap,  secreted  by  the  animal,  called 
in  this  country  tiie  ydk,  which  may  be  washed  out  by 
water  alone,  with  which  it  forms  a  sort  of  lather.  U 
constitutes  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  wool,  being 
most  abundant  in  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep;  and  how- 
ever favourable  to  the  growth  of  tho  wool  on  the  living 
animal,  should  be  taken  out  soon  after  it  is  shorn,  lest 
it  injure  the  fibres  by  fermentation,  and  cause  them  to 
become  hard  and  brittle.  After  being  washed  in  water 
somewhat  more  than  lukewarm,  the  wool  should  be 
well  pressed,  and  carefully  dried.' 

The  quantity  of  wool  imported  annually  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  large  portion  ('21,000,000  lbs.)  of 
which  is  now  from  Australia,  has  latterly  been  about 
65,000,000  lbs. — a  quantity  not  nearly  equal  to  that 
produced  from  native  flocks.  As  the  imported  wools  are 
chiefly  of  a  finer  quality  than  those  of  native  growth,  so 
far  is  the  large  importation  from  injuring  the  British 
wool -growers,  that  it  is  the  means  of  giving  them  higher 
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pHeos  tot  thoir  cdinmoditr.  It  has  been  satufactorily 
■hown  by  clothmaken  before  a  parliamentary  coni- 
mitt«ie,  that  unless  they  imported  foreign  wool  to  mix 
with  that  of  Britain,  they  could  not  produce  the  finer 
class  of  goods,  and  consequently  that  British  wool 
would  be  much  Isss  in  demand. 

Bmearing. 
Smearing  is  a  process  of  anointing  the  skins  of  sheep 
with  certain  ingredients,  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  animal  less  liable  to  injury  from  winter 
cold  (the  unguent  being  a  slight  counter-irritant),  and 
of  destroying'  the  vermin  whici.  lodge  among  the  roots 
of  the  wool.  Smearing  with  »  r..l.;iure  of  tar  and  butter 
was  general  in  Scotland  in  lornier  times.  The  propor- 
tions varied  in  different  districts;  but  in  general  six 
pounds  of  butter  to  a  gallon  of  tar  were  deemed  sufii- 
cient  for  twenty  sheep.  The  time  for  laying  on  this 
■lalve  was  in  the  end  of  October  and  beginning  of 
November,  before  the  rams  are  admitted  to  the  ewes, 
which,  in  the  mountain  farms  of  Scotland,  is  in  gene- 
ral about  the  2'2d  of  November.  The  smearing  with 
butter  and  tar  has  very  much  declined  of  late  years, 
and  various  other  preparations — such  as  butter  and  oil, 
turpentine,  arsenic  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  and 
various  other  baths — are  used  instead  of  butter  and 
tar.  Which  of  the  various  bath?  now  in  use  are  the 
best,  it  would  bo  difiicult  to  determine,  as  each  has  its 
advocates.  On  this,  as  on  other  subjects,  the  store 
farmer,  without  running  rashly  into  experiments,  ought 
to  have  his  mind  open  to  well-considered  improvements, 
and  adopt  such  measures  as  are  supported  by  respect- 
able authorities  placed  in  similar  conditions  of  climate, 
food,  nature  of  stock,  and  demand. 

DISEASES  OF  SHEEP. 

The  sheep,  in  a  state  of  domestication,  is  subject  to 
a  great  variety  of  diseases;  but  tlie  most  formidable, 
and  by  far  the  moat  destructive,  is 

The  Rot. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  early  stages  of  rot  the 
disease  gives  no  external  intimation  of  having  com- 
menced its  destined  fatal  career;  for  it  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  most  diseases  that  human  skill  is  most  effi- 
cacious in  arresting  their  progress.  But  sheep  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  rot,  instead  of  showing  symptons 
of  disease  and  decay,  acquire  a  great  tendency  to  fatten, 
which  has  been  turned  to  advantage  by  Mr  Bake- 
well  and  others.  But  after  the  disease  has  under- 
mined the  general  health,  the  animal  becomes  listless, 
and  unwilling  to  move,  leaves  its  compan:  ns,  and  sinks 
rapidly  in  flesh;  its  eye  becomes  sunk,  dull,  and  glassy; 
the  wool  comes  easily  from  the  skin ;  the  breath  be- 
comes fetid;  the  bowels  variable,  at  one  time  loose, 
with  a  black  purging,  and  at  another  costive;  the  skin 
becomes  yellow,  and  sometimes  spotte'*  Tith  black ; 
emaciation  now  becomes  more  rapid;  general  fever  is 
induced,  and  death  ensues.  There  are  various  methods 
by  which  practical  men  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  inci- 
pient symptoms  of  the  disease,  but  the  two  following 
are  the  most  general: — 

The  first  is,  by  handling  the  sheep  on  the  small  of  the 
back,  and  if  the  flesh  feel  firm  and  solid,  the  animal  is 
judged  sound,  but  if  the  flesh  feel  flabby  and  soft,  and 
give  a  crackling  'iound  when  rubbed  against  the  ribs, 
the  animal  is  unsound.  The  other  method  is  by  exa- 
mining the  small  veins  at  the  comers  of  the  eyes,  and 
if  filled  with  yellow  serum  instead  of  blood,  the  animal 
is  pronounced  unsound;  but  the  greatest  practical  tact 
and  talent  will  not  always  insure  success  in  discovering 
the  early  stages  of  this  insidious  disease. 

Appearances  on  Bif  section. — The  whole  cellular  tissue 
is  filled  «ith  a  yellow  serous  fluid;  the  muscles  are  pale, 
and  appear  as  having  been  macerated,  being  soft  and 
flabby;  the  kidneys  are  infiltrated,  pale,  and  flaccid; 
the  mesenteric  glands  distended  with  a  yellow  serous 
fluid;  the  lungs  filled  with  tubercles;  the  heart  en- 
larged and  loftened;  the  peritoneum  thickened;  the 


bowels  are  oflen  distended  «ith  water,  and  RometimM 
grown  together.  But  the  liver  is  the  primar"  seat  of 
the  disease;  its  whole  structure  is  in  different  states 
of  disease;  one  part  is  scirrhous  and  indurated,  and 
another  soft  and  ulcerated ;  and  the  biliary  ducts  are 
tiUr  i  with  flukes.  This  appeard  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
disease  which  has  involved  so  many  organs,  and  effected 
such  a  v<ut  derangement  of  the  whole  animal  frame. 

Caiues. — In  endeavouring  to  iwcertain  the  cause  of 
this  disease,  it  seems  natural  to  begin  by  inquiring 
whether  those  parasites  which  are  found  in  such  num- 
bers in  the  biliary  ducts  of  the  liver  are  the  cause  or 
effect  of  the  disease.  The  parasites  named  the  liver- 
fluke  (the  f<ueiola  of  Linnaeus,  the  Dittoma  hepatiouM 
of  Radolphi,  the  planaria  of  Goese)  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  sheep,  but  have  been  found  in  the  biliary  ducts  of 
the  goat,  deer,  ox,  horse,  ass,  hog,  dog,  rabbit,  guinea- 
pig,  aud  various  other  animals,  and  even  in  the  human 
bemg.  The  parasite  is  of  a  brownish-yellon  colour, 
and  resembles  a  small  sole  divested  of  its  fins;  in  size 
it  may  be  seen  from  that  of  a  pinhead  to  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth.  _  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  hermaphrodite,  as  no  distinction 
of  sex  has  yet  been  made  out :  in  scientific  language,  it 
increases,  like  many  of  the  lov/ly-organised  animalcules, 
by  self-division  and  gemmation.  The  spawn  or  eggs  of 
this  parasite  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  biliary 
ducts  cf  the  liver;  those  eggs  are  also  found  in  every 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  very  often  seen  in  the 
dung  of  a  sound  sheep,  though  always  numerous  in  that 
of  a  diseased  one.  This  animalcule,  and  many  other  of 
the  entozoa,  have  never  been  found  out  of  the  intestines; 
but  this  is  not  positive  proof  that  they  cannot  or  do 
not  exist  out  of  the  body.  Mr  Blacklock,  in  his  very 
valuable  treatise  on  sheep,  after  Uying  flat  all  hu 
opponants,  comes  to  the  following  conclusion: — '  From 
all  this  data,  the  conclusion  must  at  once  be  drawn, 
that  as  living  flukes  cannot  reach  the  liver  from  without, 
they  must  of  necessity  be  produced  only  in  particular 
states  of  the  animal  they  inhabit :  how  they  originate 
we  cannot  of  course  determine,  and  this  is  not  the  place 
to  hazard  a  physiological  conjecture ;  but  it  will  be 
found  that  their  appearance  in  the  bile  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  tuberculous  deposits  on  the  lungs  and  urer.' 

That  Frommon  lound  the  fluke- worm  in  the  foetus 
of  the  sheep^  is  a  strong  fact,  but  not  decisive;  for  Mr 
Blacklock  must  know  that  although  he  is  anatomically 
correct  when  he  states  that  there  is  no  direct  vascular 
communication  between  the  foetal  and  maternal  side, 
yet  the  indirect  communication  may  be  sufiicient.  And 
besides  this,  Mr  Blacklock's  own  views  on  this  point 
are  extremely  unphilosophical.  as  when  he  says — ^  That 
living  flukes  canuo'.  reach  the  liver  from  without,  they 
(the  fluke.^)  must  of  necessity  be  produced  only  in  par- 
ticular states  of  the  animal  they  (the  flukes)  inhabit.' 
This  is  just  saying  that  the  flukes  inhabit  the  animal 
before  its  particular  states  produce  them.  This  must 
mean  that  the  eggs  of  the  fluke  exist  in  the  liver  of 
the  sheep,  ready  to  be  hatched  by  the  peculiar  states  of 
the  animal;  and  as  these  eggs  could  not,  according  to 
Mr  Blacklock,  reach  the  liver  from  without,  the  only 
other  alternative  is,  that  the  ^'ver  lays  the  eggs  when 
in  n  healthy  state,  and  hatches  them  when  diseased. 
This  wont  do :  equivocal  generation  is  absurd.  But 
the  limits  prescribed  forbid  the  author  pursuing  this 
interesting  inquiry  farther :  he  must  simply  state  his 
belief  that  the  ova  of  the  fluke  are  not  generated  by  the 
liver  of  •.he  sheep,  but  find  their  way  to  that  organ  by 
means  not  yet  sscertained;  but  these  ova  are  not  vivified 
in  the  liver  except  under  certain  states  of  that  viscus. 
The  ease  with  r.hich  Mr  Bakewcll  could  induce  rot  in 
his  sheep,  by  putting  them  on  ground  which  he  had 
previously  flooded  for  that  purpose,  shows  that  other 
circumstances  must  concur  to  produce  the  disease.  It 
is  not  caused  by  scanty  food,  as  has  often  been  alleged, 
for  sheep  may  be  starved  to  death  without  producing 
rot :  the  fact  that  the  sheep  has  an  extraordinary  ten- 
dency to  acquire  fat  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
shows  that  the  cause.^  act  aa  a  stimulant  at  first,  and 
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otigtuto  *  lUght  d«gTM  of  inilunmktion  in  the  liver,  u 
the  flnt  itep  In  (he  promM  of  thii  fatal  diaease.  But 
the  numeroui  and  well-atteited  facta  now  obtained 
from  rarioui  olimet  and  countries,  lead  to  the  conclu- 
■ion  that  the  nature  of  the  toil  and  paeturei,  and  the 
character  of  the  eeaaona,  are  the  chief  uenti  in  cauiing 
(ot.  Thie  view  i«  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  rot  i» 
meet  prevalent  in  wet  leasons,  and  ia  nearly  confined 
to  landa  aubjeot  to  be  occaaionally  flooded  with  water 
ftt  certain  aeaaona  of  the  year,  and  to  aoila  naturally 
moiat  and  marahy.  Moiat  and  level  landa  of  retentive 
•oii,  ftom  which  water  ia  alowly  evaporated  by  the  aun, 
and  a  temperature  favourable  to  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter — on  such  landa,  when  not  thoroughly 
drained,  rot  may  be  said  to  be  indigenoua,  while  on 
landa  that  ne  dry  itnd  hanging  the  diaease  is  unlinown. 
The  nature  '  '«  planta  wnicrn  the  aoil  produces  is  not 
•0  import.-jit  be  plants  being  kept  in  a  morbid  state 
by  that  deg-':  moisture  and  heat  favourable  to  their 
decompodti(  Tneae  views  will  be  amply  verified  by 
My  one  who  will  take  an  accurate  aurvey  of  the  mid- 
land, eastern,  and  aouthem  countiea  of  England,  in 
which  the  diaeaae  is  moat  deatructive.  Beaidea  aupport- 
ing  the  views  here  advocated,  the  following  passage 
f^m  the  pen  of  M.  Hammond,  the  founder  of  thn  ve- 
terinary school  in  Egypt,  ia  highly  intereating  to  every 
iheep  farmer :— *  It  appeara  even-  year  in  Egypt  ailer 
the  lalling  of  the  Nile,  and  it  follows  and  keepa  pace 
with  the  Bubsidence  of  the  waters;  desolation  and  death 
k'«company  it  wherever  it  passes,  and  it  annually  de- 
itroys  at  leaat  160,000  aheep.  As  soon  as  the  watera  of 
the  Nile  aubaide,  *^o  pasturea  which  were  submerged 
are  speedily  cove ..d  by  a  tender  rushy  grass;  the 
■beep  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and  they  are  permitted 
to  feed  on  it  all  day  long;  in  the  course  of  a  very  little 
time  they  begin  to  get  fat,  when,  if  posaible,  they  are 
■old;  their  flesh  ia  then  exceedingly  delicate,  but  goon 
after  thia  the  diaeaae  begina  to  appear,  and  the  morta- 
lity commences.  The  disease  ia  more  frequent  and  fatal 
when  the  aheep  are  first  turned  on  the  newly-recovered 
paature,  than  when  the  ground  becomes  dried  and  the 
rushy  grass  harder.  But  if  the  aheep  paature  in  the 
midst  of  mud,  or  on  the  borders  of  the  manhes  and 
canals,  rot  attenda  every  step;  the  rot  does  not  occur 
in  elevated  countries,  where  the  sheep  feed  on  dry  aro- 
matic herbage.  The  BetlouLa  Arabs  sell  all  the  sheep 
which  thev  can  before  they  quit  the  Nile,  for  then  they 
are  in  high  and  prime  condition,  alter  which  they  lose 
not  a  moment  in  reassembling  their  flocks  and  diiviug 
them  back  to  the  desert.' 

Prevention  and  Treatment. — If  the  true  causes  of 
rot  have  been  accurately  given,  every  farmer  has  in 
his  own  hands  the  most  efficient  means  for  its  preven- 
tion; on  all  landa  that  can  be  defended  from  being 
flooded  with  water,  and  on  all  landa  whose  levels  admit 
of  thorough  drainage,  the  manner  and  umount  of  drain- 
age must  be  determined  by  the  position  of  the  land, 
Wnether  level  or  hanging,  and  by  the  character  of  the 
toll,  and  the  quantity  of  the  moisture  to  be  removed ; 
and  on  all  these  points  each  farmer  must  decide  for 
himself,  or  be  l'  ided  by  the  advice  of  a  competent 
judge.  The  only  udispensable  rule  is,  that  the  drainage 
must;  be  thorough,  in  order  to  be  eifectual;  and  if  the 
drainage  is  carried  to  this  point,  the  farmer  will  have 
the  pleasure  to  see  the  rot,  that  dreadful  scourge  of  his 
flock,  disappear.  Thia  important  point  is  eatablished 
by  practical  men  whose  testimony  cannot  be  impeached, 
that  there  would  be  no  rotten  sheep  found,  even  upon 
the  most  spongy  lands  in  the  country.  The  treatment 
t)f  rot  is  confined  to  narrow  limits,  from  the  curious  fact 
that  sheep,  in  the  early  stages  of  rot,  acquire  fat  with 
lingular  rapidity;  and  the  best  thing  the  farmer  can  do, 
as  soon  as  he  finds  his  flock  tainted,  is  to  sell  them  to 
the  butcher  for  what  they  will  bring  in  the  market. 
From  the  condition  of  the  sheep,  this  forced  sale  may 
be  attended  with  considerable  loss,  but  it  will  be  a  loss 
inferior  to  that  auatained  in  the  fruitleaa  attempt  to 
•fTect  a  general  cure. 

-   Tainted  flocka  have  recovered,  it  has  been  alleged, 
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by  being  aent  to  paature  on  salt  maraliei  t  but  though 
the  effioiency  of  auch  paature  were  admitted,  it  ia  a 
remedy  which  only  a  few  farmera  could  obtain.  To 
change  the  flock  to  a  more  dry  and  elevated  port  of  th« 
farm,  when  thia  ia  practicable,  haa  been  attended  with 
favourable  resulta.  The  free  uae  of  aalt  ia  univenally 
admitted  to  be  the  best  medicine  within  the  reach  of 
the  farmer  for  checking  the  progress  of  this  deadly 
disease.  That  many  cures  have  Been  efifeoted  by  the 
proper  uae  of  salt,  is  attested  by  persona  of  the  higheat 
character  and  intelligence.  Sir  John  Sinclair  atatea  that 
at  Mr  Mosaelman'a  farm  at  Chtnoi,  beyond  the  Wavre, 
he  found  that  aalt  was  uaed  for  aheep,  and  that  by 
allowing  them  to  lick  it,  the  rot  waa  completely  cured. 
And  aa  the  only  explanation  of  aheep  taking  on  fat 
rapidly,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  diaeaae,  ia,  ^hat  the 
digestive  organs  are  stimulated  for  a  time  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver,  perhaps  the  disease  might  be  checked 
in  limine  by  copious  bleeding ;  but  the  diaease  can 
scarcely  ever  be  detected  at  that  period  in  which  bleed- 
ing would  be  proper,  and  bleeding  late  in  thia,  aa  in 
almost  all  diseases,  is  fatal.  But  in  thia  diaeaae  the 
aheep  farmer  must  direct  hia  energies  and  care  to  the 
prevention  rather  than  the  cure,  though  aome  c;  ':he 
remedies  just  mentioned  may  be  of  service  at  the 
beginning :  yet  from  the  insidious  nature  of  the  dia- 
eaae, it  can  undermine  the  constitution,  before  it  ia 
perceived,  to  that  extent  which  no  known  remediea  can 
restore,  so  that  every  sheep  farmer  must  rest  hia  hopes 
of  safety  not  in  curativcg,  but  in  the  vigoroa  uae  of 
the  means  of  prevention. 

Braxy. 

Braxy,  or  sickness,  ia  an  inflammatory  diaeaae,  whoae 
ravages  are  chiefly  confined  to  hogs,  and  those  in  the 
highest  condition  are  moat  liable  to  be  attacked.  This 
disease  is  not  nearly  so  destructive  as  it  was  formerly, 
when  hogs  were  hirsled.  This  has  been  accounted 
for  by  alleging  the  inexperience  of  hoga  in  aelecling 
their  food,  and  their  tendency  to  feed  too  much  on  the 
aucculent  parts  of  their  pasture.  Braxy,  being  entirely 
an  inflammatory  affection,  may  be  excited  by  a  variety 
of  causes,  such  as  drinking  cold  water  in  a  heated  state; 
any  great  or  !»',dden  change  of  temperature ;  by  hail, 
snow,  or  rai:  'eeding  on  soft  rank  grosses,  which  are 
apt  to  excite  icrmentation,  and  by  extrication  of  gas, 
distending  the  stomach,  thus  originating  inflammation, 
and  sometimes  producing  sudden  death  by  preaaure 
on  the  diaphragm.  One  very  frequent  cauae  of  braxy 
ia  that  kindof  frosty  mornings  which  load  the  pastures 
with  hoar-frost.  The  hogu,  from  feeding  chiefly  on  dry 
and  binding  pastures  at  that  season  of  the  year  (from 
November  till  March),  eat  the  aucculent  apota  of  gtaaa 
laden  with  hoar-frost  very  greedily;  and  tnus  the  tem- 
Iterature  of  the  stomach  is  so  suddenly  lowered  to  icy 
coldness,  that  violent  inflammation  is  immediately  pro- 
duced, and  death  often  ensues  in  a  few  hours.  In  the 
list  of  the  causes  of  braxy,  the  improper  use  of  the  dog 
must  not  be  omitted.  It  is  as  clear  as  a  sunbeam  that 
nothing  is  more  calculated  to  produce  inflammation 
than  violent  heating  a  sheep  by  incessant  use  of  the 
dog  at  seasons  of  the  year  so  liable  to  sudden  and  great 
falls  of  temperature. 

Symptoms. — The  animal  appeara  uneasy,  often  lying 
down  and  rising  up,  atanding  with  ita  head  down  and 
back  raised,  taking  no  food,  but  often  drinking  water; 
fever  then  enaues,  when  the  pulse  becomes  strong  and 
quick,  respiration  laborious  and  rapid,  the  akin  hot, 
and  the  fleece  clapped ;  the  eyes  are  languid,  watery, 
and  half-closed;  by  and  by  it  ceases  to  follow  the  flock, 
and  soon  dies. 

Appearance*  on  Dissection. — On  opening  the  body, 
the  appearances  vary,  according  to  the  parts  oflected. 
Sometimes  only  the  reed  is  affected,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  viscera  appear  perfectly  healthy,  and  the  flesh  not 
at  all  afl^ecte^.  In  other  cases,  the  eflSscts  of  violent 
inflammation  are  visible  through  the  whole  of  the 
viscera,  and  the  entire  flesh  of  the  animal  is  in  a  state 
of  rapid  putrefaction. 
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Tnatment. — From  the  nature  of  the  diieue,  it  if 
obrioui  that  the  flnt  and  moit  eff^ctiTe  remedy  ii 
prompt  and  copious  bleeding  from  the  jugular  Teini; 
this  being  effected,  the  constipation  of  thn  bowels  must 
be  removed.  The  best  purgative  for  this  purpose  is 
Epsom  salts,  two  ounces  for  a  dose,  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  and  followed  by  thin  warm  gruels;  these  reme- 
dies would  generally  prove  effectual  if  applied  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  disease;  but  in  a  large  floolt  of  moun- 
tain sheep  the  disease  is  fluently  not  observed  by  the 
shepherd  till  too  late  for  any  remedy.  The  best  pre- 
ventive of  the  disease  in  mountain  sheep  is  skilful  and 
attentive  herding,  by  preventing  the  young  sheep  from 
fastening  too  much  on  marshy  succulent  spots,  and  by 
seeing  they  graze  regularly  over  every  part  of  the  pas- 
ture, and  be  allowed  perfecv  repose  for  rumination)  un- 
disturbed by  the  dog. 

Sturdy. 

The  proximate  cause  of  this  formidable  disease  is 
hydatids  formed  in  the  brain,  or  by  an  accumulation 
of  water  or  serum  in  the  ventri>.-les  of  the  same  organ. 
Many  ingenious  writers  both  in  France  and  in  our 
own  country  have  favoured  the  publiu  with  a  few  facts 
and  much  speculation  to  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  hydatids  reach  the  brain,  and  the  causes  of 
the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  ventricles ;  but  none 
of  these  speculations  are  in  the  least  degree  satisfac- 
tory, and  many  of  them  can  be  shown  to  he  absurd, 
from  the  known  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain 
of  the  sheep.  Many  plans  have  been  adopted  to  ex- 
tract the  hydatids  from  the  brain.  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  was  suc^^essful  by  the  use  of  the  wire.  He 
says,  *  when  1  was  a  youth,  I  was  engaged  for  many 
Tears  in  herding  a  large  parcel  of  lai  '  «,  whose  bleating 
brought  all  the  sturdies  m  the  neigl  ^ood  *o  them, 
and  Mrith  whom  I  was  exceedingly  pib^ed ;  but  as  I 
was  frequently  knitting  stockings,  I  fell  upon  the  follow- 
ing plan  : — I  caught  every  sturdied  sheep  that  I  could 
lay  my  hands  upon,  and  probed  them  up  the  nostrils 
to  the  very  bram  with  one  of  my  wires,  and  I  beheld 
with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure,  that  by  this  simple 
operation  I  cured  many  sneup  to  different  owners  ;  but 
I  kept  all  my  pi-ojects  to  myself,  for  I  had  no  authority 
to  try  my  skill  on  anv  of  them  ;'  and  he  adds, '  that 
several  years  passed  before  I  failed  in  this  operation 
in  any  one  instance.  Nothing  approaching  this  suc- 
cess, however,  has  ever  attended  the  «  oration  in  the 
hands  of  any  of  Mr  Hogg's  disciples  ;  t-augh,  when  the 
hydatid  is  situated  in  the  ventricles,  or  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  brain,  some  farmers  and  shepherds  have 
acquired  such  tact  in  the  use  of  the  wire  as  to  cure 
considerable  numbers. 

The  operation  performed  with  the  trocar,  and  various 
other  instruments  that  have  been  i*sed,  is  liable  to 
many  inconveniences  and  great  danger.  If  t-he  hydatid 
is  situated  in  the  base  of  the  brain,  it  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  nostril ;  then  there  is  great  danger  of  rupturing 
some  of  the  numerous  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  and 
thus  producing  inflammation — a  disease  as  fatal  as  the 
one  attempted  to  be  cured.  The  use  of  the  trephane 
is  also  attended  with  difficulty  and  danger.  It  lays 
open  at  once  an  immense  vacuum  in  the  brain  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  consequent  irritation, 
and  hence  the  risk  of  inflammation.  When  the  situa- 
tion of  the  hydatid  can  be  ascertained  by  the  softening 
of  a  portion  of  the  skull,  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the 
hydatid  by  perforating  it  with  the  trocar  or  other 
sharp  instruments,  is  perhaps  the  method  attended 
with  the  least  danger  of  exciting  inflammation,  and 
hence  the  most  likely  to  succeed.  But  the  extent  tn 
which  the  disease  must  have  injured  the  brain,  before 
the  softening  of  the  bone  to  reveal  the  position  of  the 
hydatid,  is  an  insuperable  evil,  diminishing  the  chances 
of  success  in  any  mode  of  conducting  the  operation  that 
can  be  devised.  Theie  is  no  medicine  that  can  justly 
be  regarded  as  of  any  avail.  But  carefully-observed  and 
accurately-recorded  facts  may  yet  throw  some  light  on 
the  remote  cauiea  of  this  formidable  disease,  under 


that  higher  anatomical  and  physiologioal  knowledge 
which  has  within  these  few  years  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  diieaset  of  our  domestic  animals. 

Plniof. 
This  disease,  it  is  said,  was  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try before  the  sheep-walks  were  thoroughly  drained 
and  the  moles  exterminated.  If  this  statement  is 
correct,  the  cause  of  the  malady  must  obviously  be  too 
dry  and  binding  pasture;  and  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  constipation  of  the  bowels  is  always  present  in 
this  disease.  To  open  the  bowels  freely,  and  change  to 
a  i>.ore  nutritive  pasture,  are  the  obvious  remedies; 
and  when  both  can  be  readily  applied,  they  seldom 
fail  of  complete  success. 

Djsenterjr. 

This  disease  begins  with  violent  discharges  from  the 
bowels  of  a  green  slimy  mixture,  which  in  progress 
of  time  becomes  mixed  with  blood.  It  has  often  been 
confounded  with  diarrhoea,  from  which  it  difiers  in 
many  particulars.  Diarrhoea  attacks  young  sheep,  par- 
ticularly hogs,  occasioned  by  a  sudden  rush  of  grass  in 
the  spring,  or  from  too  sudden  a  change  from  a  scanty 
to  an  over-rich  pasture;  when  such  are  the  causes  of 
diarrhoea,  the  mere  change  to  iv  drier  pasture  will  effect 
a  cure.  But  dysentory  attacks  old  sheep,  and  generally 
does  not  commence  till  June  or  July.  Many  writers 
allege  that  this  disease  is  highly  contagious,  but  the  best 
established  facts  do  not  sustain  the  allegation.  The 
disease  prevails  in  fouled  pastures,  and  in  seasons  cha- 
racterised by  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  with 
regard  to  heat  and  moisture,  a  certain  combination  of 
which  renders  the  malady  so  fatal  to  our  army,  espe- 
cially in  tropical  climates.  In  the  treatment  of  tnii 
disease,  bleeding  is  a  proper  remedy  in  an  early  stage; 
but  if  late,  gentle  purgatives  alone  must  be  used :  Epsom 
salts  or  castor  oil,  with  twenty-five  to  thirty  drops  of 
laudanum,  are  the  best  purgatives.  Mr  Stevenson  also 
used  an  infusion  of  logwood,  and  doses  of  ipecacuanha, 
in  numerous  cases  with  great  effect. 

Trembling. 

Trembling,  or  Louping  111,  in  mountain  flooki,  is  a 
disease  caused  by  cold  east  winds,  which  are  preva- 
lent in  April  and  May,  and  at  which  season  this  dis- 
ease, after  a  bad  winter,  is  often  very  destructive.  The 
animal  sometimes  leaps  from  che  ground  and  falls  down 
dead;  but  more  generally  k  iS  seized  with  trembling, 
loses  the  power  of  its  legs,  and  lies  on  its  side,  grind- 
ing its  teeth,  and  moving  its  limbs  with  great  violence. 
The  appearances  on  dissection  are  veiy  uniform  ;  great 
congestion  of  blood  in  the  liver  and  lungs,  and  parti- 
cularly the  heart,  which  is  invariably  gorged  with  dark 
blood;  and  the  brain  is  also  sometimes  congested;  the 
whole  flesh  of  the  body  is  as  white  as  if  the  animal  had 
been  killed  by  the  usual  process  of  bleeding. 

These  appearances,  and  various  experiments,  led  the 
writer  of  this  paper  to  view  the  disease  as  the  effect  of 
a  lost  balance  in  the  circulation;  the  cold  east  wind 
acting  on  the  surface  of  the  animal  when  she  is  just 
beginning  to  return  from  the  lowest  point  by  the  com- 
ing gross,  drives  the  blood  from  the  surface,  congests 
the  lungs  and  liver,  and  overpowora  the  action  of  the 
heart  with  a  rush  of  dark  vinous  blood.  The  numbness 
i>f  the  limbs,  caused  by  the  heart  being  unable  to  send 
the  circulation  to  the  extremities,  has  led  some  writers 
to  regard  the  disease  as  a  kind  of  palsy. 

TVeatment. — Copious  bleeding  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  attack  will  onen  restore  the  balance  of  the  circu- 
lation ;  but  if  the  animal  has  been  affected  some  time, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
blood,  which  has  been  thrown  from  the  surface  upon 
the  heart  and  other  internal  organs.  In  this  state  the 
animal  must  be  put  into  a  tub  of  hot  water  at  98  degrees, 
which  will  cause  the  blood  to  flow,  and  thus  restore  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  tend  to  restore  the  balance  of 
the  circulation.  After  a  sufficient  quantitv  of  blood  has 
been  drawn,  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  dissolved  in  warm 
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WAter,  and  foUowad  wiUi  thin  warm  grurli,  muit  be 
giren  till  the  boweli  are  freely  opened.  The  prompt 
appiioatioD  of  thene  lemediet  on  the  first  attack  of  the 
djiea«e  would  in  oeneral  be  racceBiful;  but  lilce  many 
other  diieaMt  of  ueen,  it  ii  not  observed  till  the  action 
of  the  heart  has  become  too  feeble  for  any  renie<lies  to 
restore  the  lost  balance  of  the  circulation.  The  same 
Tiews  of  the  nature,  causes,  and  treatment  of  this  de- 
itructire  disease  are  supported  by  numerous  facts  and 
experiments  brought  forward  by  Mr  Tod,  in  his  prize 
essay,  published  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland.' 

Foot-Rot. 

This  is  a  disease  most  prevalent  in  luxuriant  mea- 
dows, and  in  all  soft  grassy  lands  saturated  with  mois- 
ture. The  opinionr  o.itertained  regarding  the  causes 
of  tikis  disease  are  discordant  in  the  extreme.  Some 
writers  contend  that  it  is  comparatively  a  modem  dis- 
ease, and  was  first  mentioned  by  two  French  physicians, 
M.  Etienne  and  M.  Leibauit,  who  published  some  cases 
of  the  disease  in  *  La  Maison  Hustique '  in  the  year 
16*29.  Lulin  says  that  it  was  brought  from  Piedmont 
to  Geneva  in  the  year  17U6,  and  that  the  foot-rot  did 
not  exist  among  Swiss  sheep  before  that  period;  and 
in  a  report  of  the  management  of  Flemish  sheep  in 
1763,  published  by  authority,  foot-rot  is  not  once  men- 
tioned. In  our  own  country,  it  is  mentioned  by  Sir 
Anthony  Fitzerherlwrt  in  the  year  1523.  But  w,'<  tever 
may  have  been  its  histoiy  and  progress  in  other  coun- 
tries, it  wao  very  prevalent  in  Great  Britain  in  1749. 
Ellis,  who  wrote  in  that  year,  says  '  that  it  raged  par- 
ticularly in  the  counties  around  the  metropolis.  The 
ewe*  were  seized  with  foot-rot,  which  was  communi- 
cated to  other  sound  ewes  and  to  tho  lambs  which 
they  suckled;  and  most  of  the  meadows  are  so  much 
infected  with  this  sheep  malady,  that  few  of  the  suck- 
ling ewes  are  ever  clear  of  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  the  pain  and  anguish  thereof  keeps  them  poor 
in  flesh,  and  lessens  their  milk;  so  that  two  or  three 
ewes  thus  afiected  give  no  more  milk  than  one  full 
milch  ewe  that  is  in  perfect  health.' 

It  will  aid  the  reader  to  follow  with  greater  clearness 
the  following  discudsions  regarding  the  nature  and 
causes  of  foot-rot,  to  have  first  a  correct  view  of  the 
healthy  anatomical  structure  of  the  foot  of  the  sheep, 
at  least  in  as  far  as  ihis  very  formidable  disease  is  con- 
cerned. '  There  are  some  pointd  of  importance,'  says 
that  eminent  veterinary  surgeon  Mr  Dick, '  to  be  kept 
in  view,  in  order  to  understand  properly  cither  the 
functions  of  the  foot  of  the  sheep,  or  the  nature  of  the 
diseases  to  which  it  is  liable.  The  foot  presents  a 
structure  and  arrangement  of  parts  well  adapted  to  the 
natural  habits  of  tne  animal.  It  is  divided  into  two 
digits  or  toes,  which  are  shod  with  a  hoof  composed  of 
different  parts,  similar  in  many  respeccs  to  the  hoof  of 
the  horse.  FiOch  hoof  is  principally  composed  of  the 
crust  or  wall,  and  the  sole.  The  crust,  extending  along 
the  outside  of  the  foot  round  the  toe,  and  turning  in- 
wards, is  continued  about  half  way  back  between  each 
too  on  the  inside.  The  sole  fills  the  space  on  the  in- 
ferior surface  of  the  hoof  botween  these  parts  of  the 
crust,  and  being  ccatinued  backwards,  becomes  softer 
as  it  proceeds,  assuming  somewhat  the  structure  of  the 
substance  of  the  frog  in  the  foot  of  a  horse,  and  per- 
forming at  the  same  time  analogous  functions.  The 
whole  lioof,  too,  is  secreted  from  the  vascular  tissue 
underneath.  Th'^re  are,  besides,  two  supplementary 
digits  at  the  fetlock.  Now  this  diversity  of  structure 
is  for  particular  purposes.  The  crust,  like  that  in  tho 
foot  of  the  horse,  boing  harder  and  tougher  than  the 
sole,  keeps  up  a  sharp  edge  on  the  outer  margin,  and 
is  mainly  intended  to  resist  the  wear  and  tear  to  which 
the  foot  of  the  animal  is  exposed.' 

This  structure  of  the  foot  of  the  sheop  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  Alpine  ranges,  which  are  the  native 
abodes  of  the  sheep  in  their  natural  state.  '  Dwelling 
by  preference,'  in  the  language  of  Mr  Wilson,  *  among 
the  steepest  and  most  inaccessible  summits  of  lofty 
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mountains,  among  its  native  fastnesses,  tt  is  seafi  to 
bound  from  rook  to  rock  with  inconceivable  switlnesi 
and  agility.' 

From  these  facts,  it  is  easy  to  peroqire  how  our  do- 
mestic  sheep  are  subject  to  foot-rot,  when  confined  to  a 
limited  range  on  soft  and  rich  pastures,  and  in  wet  and 
grassy  lands.  In  these  situations,  the  growth  of  the 
crust  of  the  hoof  exceeds  the  wear  and  tear,  and  soon 
overlaps  the  sole,  and  in  this  situation  is  either  rent  or 
broken  off,  when  sand  or  dirt  reach  the  vascular  parts 
of  the  foot,  and  hence  inflammation  is  produced.  The 
animal  then  becomes  lame,  suppuration  takes  place, 
and  ulcers  discharire  fetid  matter ;  and  if  these  ulcers 
go  on  unchecked,  tney  throw  out  fungous  granulations; 
and  if  these  be  allowed  to  go  on,  the  hoof  falls  off. 
When  the  dicease  reaches  to  this  extent,  the  consti- 
tutional disturbance  is  very  great  from  high  inflam- 
matory fever  and  the  animal  rapidly  loses  flesh,  and 
if  unrelieved,  dies  of  fever  and  starvation. 

Such  being  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disease,  the 
author  of  this  paper  thinks  the  views  of  Mr  Dick  rest 
upon  a  more  secure  and  philosophical  foundation  than 
any  other  writer  that  has  come  under  his  observation. 
And  if  these  views  are  admitted,  the  treatment  and 
mea.'S  of  prevention  are  very  obvious.  To  pare  awav 
all  the  detached  hoof,  and  dress  the  diseased  part  with 
some  caustic,  perhaps  the  muriate  of  antimony,  has 
the  greatest  weight  of  authority.  But  as  prevention  is 
in  all  cases  to  be  preferred  to  cure,  the  shepherd  should 
keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  flock,  and  pare  regularly 
on  lands  that  require  it.  By  the  simple  means  here 
recommended,  the  writer  has  prevented  the  disease 
from  injuring  his  flock  of  sheep  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  though  the  lands  were  suliject  to  the  disease.  But 
if  foot-rot  be  as  virulently  infectious  as -it  is  aflirmed 
to  be  by  a  whole  host  ot  writers,  many  of  whom  are 
men  of  high  character  and  attainments,  very  different 
means  both  of  prevention  and  treatment  must  be 
adopted.  As  the  decision  of  the  question,  whether 
foot-rot  be  infectious  or  non-infectious,  is  of  great  prac- 
tical importance  to  every  sheep-farmer,  the  evidence 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  would  require  to  be  stated 
with  perfect  candour,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
In  so  far  as  evidence  has  been  produced,  the  argument 
inclines  to  the  side  of  those  who  contend  for  the  non- 
oontagiousncss  of  the  disease.  Mr  Dick  very  reason- 
ably asks,  '  Mas  any  one  ever  attempted  to  produce 
the  disease  by  inoculation  t  If  it  is  highly  intectious, 
surely  it  will  at  once  be  produced  by  inoculation.  But 
this  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  as  one  would  expect, 
from  a  disease  which  is  supposed  to  infect  a  whole 
field,  and  that,  too,  even  if  it  be  of  five  hundred  acres 
in  extent.  Gohier,  a  French  veterinarian,  first  applied 
a  piece  of  horn  from  a  diseased  foot,  covered  with  the 
matter,  to  the  sole  of  a  sound  foot,  without  effect ; 
secondly,  he  rubbed  a  diseased  foot  agains*;  a  sound 
one,  without  effect ;  thirdly,  he  pared  the  sound  foot, 
and  having  applied  a  piece  of  diseased  hoof,  the  dis- 
ease afterwards  appeared ;  but  in  this  case  the  foot 
afterwards  got  well  of  itself,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Gohier  as  to  whether  it 
was  truly  foot-rot  or  not.  Other  French  veterinarians 
have  tried  similar  experiments,  and  particularly  Vielhan 
of  Tulle,  and  Favro  of  Geneva ;  and  although  I  have 
not  seen  an  account  of  their  experiments,  it  is  said  they 
succeeded  in  producing  the  disease  by  inoculation. 
Now,  it  will  be  asked,  Is  not  this  a  sufficient  proof  of 
its  infectious  nature  )  I  answer  that  it  is  not.  It  ap- 
pears to  mo  that  this  is  a  strong  proof  against  it.  If 
it  is  produced  with  so  much  difliculty  by  the  direct  ap- 
plication of  matter,  is  it  not  absurd  to  8up]fose  that  a 
few  sheep  with  diseased  feet  should  infect  a  whole  field. 
I  have  not  seen  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
experiments  of  the  French  veterinarians  have  been 
performed ;  I  know  not  what  quantity  of  matter  was 
employed,  neither  ha*'v  we  any  account  of  counter- 
experiments,  nor  whether  any  were  tried  to  prove  if 
a  similar  effect  would  not  have  been  produced  by  the 
application  of  any  other  morbid  matter ;  for  example, 
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irlitther  the  matter  of  gnue  from  the  heels  of  honei, 
or  fVom  thruahe*.  would  not  hnve  produced  •imilw 
effects.  I  have  little  doubt  of  such  being  the  case;  that 
suppuration  might  be  produced  by  inoculating  with  that 
or  almost  any  other  matter,  if,  in  the  operation,  the 
wound  was  made  sufficiently  deep :  nor  would  I  doubt 
that  disease  would  be  produced  if  matter  was  spread 
over  tho  foot  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  applied  for  a 
sufficient  time.'  The  same  writer  continues — '  I  repeat, 
that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that,  if  applied  to  the 
hoof,  it  would  produce  tne  disease.  The  hoof  is  not 
governed  by  the  laws  of  living  matter;  it  is  totally 
insensible,  and  it  has  not  a  circulation,  neither  has  it 
nerves;  it  absorbs  moisture  only  like  a  piece  of  inert 
matter,  and  it  is  not  acted  upon  as  a  living  part. 
Matter  fh>m  the  foot  of  a  diseased  sheep  might  as  well 
produce  the  disease  in  a  tree;  nay,  oven  more  likely, 
because  it  is  a  living  body,  which  the  hoof  is  not. 
Why,  then,  are  we  to  suppose  the  hoof  to  be  acted  upon 
by  matter  from  diseased  feet,  and  that,  too,  after  the 
matter  has  been  exposed  to  tlie  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere I  But  rain  and  sun,  we  must  suppose,  have  no 
influence  upon  it.  Arsenic  may  be  diluted  '^ith  water 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  swallowed  with  impunity, 
but  water  seems  to  increase  the  virulence  of  the  matter 
of  foot-rot.  It  is  true  that  heat  and  moisture  will 
reduce,  after  sufficient  exposure,  animal  matter  to  a 
putrid  mass  of  the  same  consistence  and  properties, 
out  the  influence  of  these  agents  is  lost  upon  the  matter 
of  foot-rot.  The  plague  is  now  known  not  to  be  so 
infectious  as  it  was  once  thought  to  be,  but  the  foot- 
rot  will  still  infect  the  most  extensive  domains.  The 
upas-tree  ma^  annihilate  the  existence  of  all  that 
comes  within  its  pestiferous  shade,  but  what  is  that  to 
the  infection  of  the  foot-rot,  when  a  single  sheep  will 
contaminate  a  mountain  t  Nay,  it  will  act  even  upon 
parts  totally  devoid  of  vitality;  and  such,  too,  is  the 
eccentricity  of  its  action,  that  it  will  allow  its  neigh- 
bouring toe  to  escape,  and  still  infect  the  whole  ground. 
But  I  need  not  discuss  this  point  farther  at  present,  as 
I  trust  I  have  already  shown  that  all  ideas  of  its  infec- 
tious nature  are  merely  chimerical.' 

In  support  of  these  views,  Mr  Black,  farm  overseer 
to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  states  that  he 
had  thirteen  score  of  black-faced  sheep,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  aflfected  with  foot-rot,  and  many 
of  them  crawling  about  upon  their  knees.  He  turned 
them  iuto  a  drier  pasture,  on  which  were  seven  score 
of  Leicester  and  Cheviot  sheep.  All  of  the  di  ^ased 
sheep  except  four  speedily  recovered,  and  not  Oiie  of  the 
Leicesters  or  Cheviots  was  infected.  This  is  a  very 
strong  fact,  from  the  pressure  of  which  the  contagion- 
ists  cannot  easily  escape. 

The  Scab. 

This  frequent  and  very  mischievous  disease  has 
annoyed  the  cultivators  of  sheep  in  dificrent  parts  of 
the  world  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Ovid,  Livy,  and  in  tho  'Georgics'  it  is  very  graphically 
described  by  Virgil.  In  our  own  country  it  is  men- 
tioned by  our  earliest  writers ;  and  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany,  there  is  scarcely  a  writer  on  sheep  who 
does  not  describe  this  prevalent  and  ruinous  disease. 

Sjftnplomi. — The  sheep  becomes  restless,  scratching 
itself,  tearing  off  the  wool  with  its  teeth,  and  rubbing 
violently  against  any  post,  stone,  or  gate.  When  the 
skin  is  carefully  examined,  there  are  seen  numerous 
pustules,  which,  having  broken  and  run  together,  form 
large  patches  of  scab.  The  back  and  shoulders  are 
generalljr  first  affected.  The  general  health  of  the 
animal  sinks  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  erup- 
tion and  the  virulence  of  the  disease,  and  if  allowed  to 
proceed  unchecked,  it  brings  on  general  inflammation, 
and  the  animal  dies  in  a  most  miserable  condition. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  this  disease  iii  sheep  is 
caused  by  minute  insects  of  the  class  acari.  M.  W  alz, 
a  German  veterinarian,  has  given  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  account  of  the  operations  of  i,iiese  acari, 
if'hich  are  said  to  burrow  in  the  skin  of  (he  sheep,  acd 


reappear  again  about  the  sixteenth  day  with  a  nume- 
rous brood.  These  young  insects  commence  operation! 
at  once,  and  propagate  in  the  same  manner,  till  the 
poor  sheep  sinks  under  myriads  of  his  destroyers.  The 
work  of  M.  Walz  contains  drawings  of  these  insects, 
highly  magnified.  The  subject  deserves  farther  inves- 
tigation, being  of  great  importance  to  the  sheep  farmer. 

The  treatiiient  of  scab  is  thus  rendered  very  simple — 
the  destruction  of  the  insect  which  caused  it.  Infusions 
of  tobacco,  hellebore,  or  arsenic,  have  all  been  employed 
with  success.  In  bad  cases,  the  mercurial  ointment 
has  been  applied  with  the  happiest  eft'ect.  A  very  good 
receipt  is  a  decoction  of  tobacco  and  spirit  of  turpentine, 
with  a  little  soft  soap  and  sulphur  vivum. 

The  only  caution  necessary  to  be  given  in  the  use  of 
any  of  these  remedies  is,  to  take  care  that  the^  be 
brought  thoroughly  in  contact  with  every  part  ot  the 
skin  of  the  afl'ected  animal,  lest  any  of  the  burrowed 
acari  escape.  And  all  folds  or  sheds  in  which  infected 
sheep  have  been  confined,  and  all  cates,  posts,  and 
other  rubbing  places,  must  undergo  thorough  purifica- 
tion. Besides  the  acari,  sheep  are  liable  to  he  attacked 
by  various  other  insects,  such  as  the  flesh-fly,  and  a 
species  of  aphis  called  the  sheep-louse.  The  maggot 
only  prevpils  iu  the  moist  and  warm  summer  months, 
but  increases  in  numbers  wHh  amazing  rapidity,  and 
requires  groat  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  shepherd, 
as  they  soon  dnstroy  a  large  portion  of  the  skin  and 
flesh  of  the  sheep  if  unchecked.  The  aphis  also  creates 
great  irritation;  but  both  species  are  easily  destroyed 
by  any  of  the  preparations  already  detailed.  The  tick 
(Acaru»  reduvtiu)  is  also  a  very  formidable  insect  to 
sheep.  It  almost  buries  itself  in  the  skin,  and  adheres 
so  firmly  by  six  legs,  very  muscular  and  powerful,  and 
so  armed  with  serrated  claws,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
disencoged  from  its  hold,  but  will  yield,  like  most  oi  the 
parasites  which  infest  the  sheep,  to  the  application  of  a 
mercurial  preparation. 


THE   OOAT. 

Goats  form  one  of  tho  families  of  the  ruminant  order 
of  mammalia.  The  common  domesticated  goat  is 
usually  about  the  size  of  the  sheep,  though  less  round 
in  form,  and  is  marked  by  keen  eyes,  long  hair,  and 

fenerally  bent  horns.  The  males,  called  familiarly  iu 
Ingland  billies,  have  a  long  beard ;  but  the  females,  or 
nannies,  are  seldom  provided  with  that  appendage. 
Whether  in  a  state  of  nature  or  tamed,  the  goat  is 
remarkably  swift  and  agile,  and  will  browse  fearlessly 
on  the  most  rugged  precipices.  We  find,  from  ancient 
writers,  thai  goats  have  long  formed  part  of  the  stock 
of  mountain-herdsmen,  and  were  tended  with  even 
greater  care  in  former  than  in  present  days.  In  manpr 
respects,  indeed,  the  animal  is  valuable.  Its  skin  is 
convertible  to  several  useful  purposes,  and  the  flesh  pf 
the  full-grown  goat  is  good,  though  scarcely  equal  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  sheep.  But  it  is  for  the  milk 
chiefly  that  the  goat  is  prized ;  the  qualities  of  that 
secretion  being  not  only  very  nutritious,  but  even  medi- 
cinal. Where  cottagers  have  not  the  means  of  keeping 
a  cow,  a  goat  will  be  found  a  very  useful  animal,  being 
easily  fed,  and  contented  with  grasses  which  are  re- 
jocv .  1  by  the  cow  and  the  sheep.  To  those  peasants 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mountainous  countries, 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  keeping  a  couple  of  goats 
will  be  nothing,  as  they  will  find  sufficient  nourishment 
in  tho  most  heathy,  rough,  or  barren  grounds.  Heaths 
also  which  are  unfit  for  any  kind  of  pasture,  will 
afford  this  animal  an  ample  supply  of  food;  and  it 
requires  no  care  or  attention,  easily  providing  for  itself 
proper  and  sufficient  food.  In  some  countries,  goata 
render  considerable  service  to  mankind,  the  flesh  of  the 
old  ones  being  salted  as  winter  provision,  and  the  milk 
is  used  in  many  places  iV  the  making  of  cheese.  The 
flesh  of  the  kid  is  highly  palatable,  being  equal,  if  not 
superior  in  flavour,  to  the  most  delicate  lamb. 
In  Britain,  the  goat  produces  generally  two  young 
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»l  »  time.  MimailmM  thr**,  nnly  four.  In  wwmer 
climntas  it  it  mora  proUflo,  »nd  produoei  four  or  five 
»k  one*,  thiHigh  the  braed  ii  found  to  degeiier»t4.  The 
time  of  geetktion  ii  five  monthi.  The  male  ie  capable 
of  prapAgatinf  at  one  year  old,  and  the  female  at  leven 
monthe/Dut  the  fruiti  of  a  generation  lo  premature  are 
generally  weak  and  defective:  their  beit  time  ii  at  the 
age  of  two  yean,  or  eighteen  months  at  earlieit.  A 
goat  ii  accounted  old  at  six  yean,  although  iti  life 
lonietimei  extendi  to  fifteen. 

If  goati  are  proporly  trained,  they  will  return  to  their 
ownert  twice  a  day  to  be  milked,  and  prefer  •leej)ing 
under  a  roof  when  accuitoraed  to  it.  The  milk  oi  the 
goat  ia  Bweet,  and  not  lo  apt  to  curdle  upon  the  Btorooch 
as  that  of  the  cow;  it  is  therefore  [  vuferable  for  those 
whose  dige«tion  is  but  weak.  The  ])eouliarity  of  this 
animal's  food  gi?os  the  milk  a  flavour  different  from 
that  of  either  the  cow  or  the  iheap;  for,  as  it  generally 
feeds  upon  shrubby  pastures  and  heathy  mountainH, 
there  is  a  savoury  mildness  in  the  taste,  very  pleasing; 
to  such  as  are  fond  of  that  aliment.  The  quantity  uf 
milk  produced  daily  by  a  goat  is  fh>m  three  half  pints 
to  A  quart,  which  yields  rich  and  excellent  cream.  If 
properly  attended  to,  a  goat  will  yield  milk  for  eleven 
months  in  the  year.  In  several  parts  of  Switzerland, 
Wales,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  tho  goat  is  the 
chief  possession  of  the  inhabitants.  Un  those  moun- 
tains where  no  other  useful  anin^al  could  find  subsiai- 
ence,  the  goat  contrives  to  glean  sufficient  living,  and 
supplies  tlie  hardy  natives  with  what  they  consider  a 
varied  luxury.  They  lie  upon  beds  made  of  their  skins, 
which  are  soft,  clean,  and  wholesome;  they  live  upon 
their  milk,  with  oat-bread;  they  convert  a  part  of  it 
into  butter,  and  some  into  cheese;  and  tho  flesh  fur- 
nishes an  exccHent  food,  if  killed  in  tho  proper  ueasou, 
and  salted.  They  are  fattened  in  the  name  manner  as 
sheep;  but  taking  every  precaution,  their  flesh  is  never 
■o  good  or  so  sweet  in  our  climate  as  that  of  mutton. 
It  IS  otherwise  between  the  tropics.  Tho  sheep  there 
becomes  flabby  and  lean,  while  the  flesh  of  the  goat 
rather  seems  tr  improve,  and  in  some  places  it)  culti- 
vated in  preferei'ce  to  that  of  the  sheep.  Tho  cream  of 
goat's  milk  coaguit.tes  as  easily  as  that  of  cow's,  and 
yields  a  larger  proportion  of  curd.  The  cheese  is  of  an 
excellent  quality,  and  high  flavoured;  and  although 
to  appearance  it  looks  poor,  it  has  a  very  delicate 
relish,  and  strongly  resembles  Parmes^in  cheese.  Some 
farmers  have  been  in  the  practice  of  adding  a  little 
goat's  milk  to  that  of  cows,  which  materially  improves 
the  flavour.  In  winter,  when  native  food  becomes 
scarce,  the  goat  will  feed  upon  turnip-peelings,  potato- 
peelings,  cabbage-leaves,  and  other  refuse  of  a  house. 
In  addition  to  the  other  products  yielded  by  the  goat, 
its  tallow,  we  should  mention,  is  also  an  article  of  some 
importance.  It  is  much  purer  and  finer  than  that  of 
■heep,  and  brings  a  high  price,  being  calculated  to  make 
candles  of  a  very  superior  quality, 

Cobbett  advocates  the  keeping  of  a  goat  by  cottagers, 
'  There  is  one  great  inconvenience  belonging  to  goats — 
that  is,  they  bark  all  young  trees  that  they  come  near; 
BO  that  if  they  get  into  a  garden,  they  destroy  every- 
thing. But  there  are  seldom  trees  on  commons  except 
such  as  are  too  large  to  be  injured  by  goats;  and  I  can 
see  no  reason  against  keopins  a  goat  where  a  cow  can- 
not be  kept.  Nothing  is  so  hardy;  nothing  is  so  little 
nice  as  to  its  food.  Goats  will  pick  peelings  out  nf  the 
kennel  and  eat  them.  Thev  will  eat  mouldy  bread  or 
biscuit,  fustv  hay,  and  almost  rotten  straw,  furt.? 
bushes,  heath  thistles;  and  indeed  what  will  they  not 
eat,  when  they  will  make  a  hearty  meal  on  paper,  brown 
or  white,  printed  on  or  not  printed  on,  and  give  milk 
all  the  while  1  They  will  lie  in  any  dog-hole.  They  do 
vary  well  clogced,  or  stumped  out.  And  then  they  are 
very  healthy  things  into  tho  bargain,  however  closely 
they  may  bo  confined.  When  sea-voyages  are  so  boiste- 
rous as  to  kill  geese,  ducks,  fowls,  and  almost  pigs,  the 
goats  are  well  and  lively;  and  when  no  dog  of  any  kind 
can  keep  the  deck  for  a  minute,  a  goat  wm  skip  about 
upon  it  as  bold  as  brass.' 
622 


In  Britain,  no  attempts  have  been  made,  at  least  luo- 
oeisf\illy,  to  introduce  foreign  breeds  of  goats,  although 
in  Franoe  this  has  been  done  to  a  considurable  extent. 
The  Cashmere  goat,  famous  tor  its  long  silky  hair  or 
wool,  has  been  Drought  to  the  country  mentioned,  and 
there  bred  with  the  Thibet  goat,  a  hardier  species,  but 
almost  equally  esteemed  for  its  wool.  The  manufactures 
producible  from  this  material,  as  the  (Cashmere  shawls 
Lave  long  testified,  are  scarcely  tn  be  surpas«e«l  for  fine- 
ness, anuyield  immense  prices.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
our  wannest  districts,  a  cross  of  these  foreign  goats  with 
the  conininn  breed  might  be  successfully  and  advanta* 
geously  efl'ected. 


TBB    ALPACA, 

AtteinTf-x  are  now  making,  under  the  most  respect- 
able auspices,  to  introduce  the  alpaca,  or  Peruvian 
sheep,  as  it  is  popularly  termed,  into  the  number  of 
our  domestic  animals.  As  the  subject  is  one  of  very 
cousiderable  importance,  in  a  national  as  well  as  in- 
dividual point  of  view,  we  propose  oflering  a  few 
explanatory  observations. 

Nature,  as  is  well  known,  furnishes  animals  expressly 
suited  to  the  climate,  vegetable  productions,  and  other 
circumstances  connected  with  the  locality  which  thev 
are  destined  to  inhabit.  The  Andes,  and  other  high 
mountain  ranges  and  slopes  of  South  America,  are 
accordingly  provided  with  several  species  of  sheep, 
adapted,  by  their  habits,  to  these  lofty  regions  of 
scanty  vegetation,  and  which  so  materially  dili'er  from 
the  eheep  of  this  and  other  European  countries  as  to 
seem  a  perfectly  distinct  tribe  of  animals.  The  two 
most  common  of  these  South  American  sheep  are  the 
llama  mid  alpaca,  and  they  al)ound  most  extensively  in 
Peru,  The  llama  is  somewhat  taller  than  the  alpaca, 
and  though  in  some  respects  a  remarkable  animal,  its 
peculiarities  are  not  such  as  to  render  it  so  especially  in- 
teresting as  the  alpaca,  for  purposes  of  practical  utility, 
out  of  .ts  native  regions.  The  alpaca,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  domesticate  in  Britain,  is  an  animal  combining 
the  appearance  of  the  common  European  sheep  with 
that  of  the  goat,  and  partly  of  the  deer  and  camel.  Like 
the  sheep,  the  alpaca  is  lanigeruus  or  wool-coated;  in 
its  general  structure  it  is  light,  and  possesses  limbs 
adapted  for  springing  and  leaping  like  the  goat;  it 
resembles  the  deer  in  skin,  flesh,  and  general  appear- 
ance; and  though  without  the  camel's  (Tcformities,  it  is 
gifted,  like  him,  with  patience  and  docility,  being  often 
used  as  a  beast  of  burden  by  the  natives  of  South  Ame- 
rica (See  No,  '26,  p,  402),  The  height  of  tho  alpaca  is 
from  three  to  four  feet,  when  measured  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  bock  ;  the  eyes  arc  large,  black,  soft, 
and  expressive ;  the  animal  has  no  horns  ;  the  neck  ia 
long,  slouder,  curved  backwards,  and  finely  set ;  the 
head  handsome,  and  the  muzzle  and  ears  lengthened ; 
the  hoof  is  homy,  and  divided  ;  the  tail  short,  and 
resembling  what  is  called  a  switch-tail ;  the  body  has 
a  tapering  towards  the  loins,  resembling  that  of  tho 
greyhound;  and,  as  regards  other  points,  the  alpaca 
has  partly  the  characters  of  tho  sheep  (its  incisors  uit 
the  lower  jaw,  for  example,  and  six  molar  teeth  on  each 
side),  and  partly  those  of  the  camel  (the  most  remark- 
able being  a  similar  reservoir  in  the  stomach  for  fluids, 
suiting  the  creature  to  an  arid  climate).  To  common 
observers,  the  alpaca  might  seem  to  be  a  fino  tall  goat, 
with  a  small  head  and  no  horns,  but  of  more  gentle 
and  fleecy  appearance  than  that  animal. 

The  wool  of  the  alpaca  forms,  of  course,  a  point  of 
peculiar  importance,  taking  into  view  the  proposal  for 
introducing  the  animal  into  Great  Britain.  The  colour 
of  the  wool  varies  considerably,  the  majority  of  the  tribe 
being  of  a  tint  intermediate  between  black  and  brown, 
while  others  are  of  a  pure  white.  The  texture  ia  od.. 
mitted  on  all  hands  to  be  peculiarly  fine.  In  a  memoir 
on  this  liubjeot,  written  by  Mr  W,  Walton  (author  of 
a  small  volume  entitled  '  The  Alpaca,'  and  published 
by  Blackwood,  Edinburgh),  the  wool  is  thus  described: — 


TBI  ALPACA. 


'With  the  polite  Mtistanco  of  tlie  Mcreiuy  of  the 
Polytoobnio  Iiiititution,  I  wm  enabled  to  examine  the 
anatomical  structure  of  tbrcn  iMm|iiM  of  alpaca  wool 
through  a  leni  magnifying  one  million  timet.  The 
colours  of  thoM  lubjevted  to  the  power  of  the  micro- 
•cope  were  white,  hlacli,  and  gray.  When  thrown  upon 
the  disk,  each  filament  apneurod  equal  in  thickness  to 
a  man-of-war's  topsail  hallyard,  perfectly  distinct,  and 
fhe  fibrous  structure  inure  evideui  than  in  the  wool  of 
oommon  sheep.  White  was  the  first  sample  tried,  and 
it  produced  an  effect  at  the  samo  time  singular  and 
pleasing,  Tho  surface  appeared  polished  and  distin- 
guished by  a  glittering  brij^htness,  almost,  I  could  say, 
refulgence,  which  is  wanting  in   sheep's  wool.      The 

general  results  produced  by  afterwards  showing  the 
lack  sample  were  the  samo,  excepting  that  the  shade 
on  the  disk  was  more  opaque,  and  tuo  brilliancy  of 
each  filament  somewhat  diminished.  Tho  nay  ex- 
hibited a  medium  between  these  contrasts,  and  helped 
to  show  both  to  ndvantago. 


The  Alpaca. 


There  are  instances  of  alpaca  wool  measuring  thirty 
inches  long;  frequently  it  is  seen  twenty  inches,  and  it 
averages  from  eight  to  twelve.  In  the  samples,  there 
appeared  to  be  uo  under  wool — no  closer  and  imme- 
diate covering.  No  shortfir  hair  or  wool  could,  in  fact, 
be  perceived ;  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  observed 
when  a  morsel  of  an  elk's  or  camel's  coat  is  examined. 
Alpaca  wool  is  also  straighter  than  that  of  sheep,  never 
appearing  in  those  spiral  curls  which  distinguish  our 
piles,  more  particularly  when  the  bearer  of  the  fleece 
has  been  smeared.  The  smallncss  of  tho  fibre,  its  soft- 
ness and  pliability,  coupled  with  its  elasticity,  equally 
add  to  its  value.  There  is,  in  tho  mass,  what  is  tech- 
nically called  a  trueness;  that  is,  an  equal  growth  and 
an  exemption  from  shaggy  portions,  accompanied  by 
a  soundness,  by  which,  is  meant  the  general  strength 
of  the  fibre — properties  certainly  of  the  first  import  to 
the  manufacturer.  In  consequence  of  this  character- 
istic disposition,  alpaca  wool  breaks  less  in  the  act  of 
combing,  is  freer  from  shrcda,  spins  easily,  and  not 
being  su  harsh  or  so  stubborn,  docs  not  injure  the 
machinery  so  much.  The  thread  spun  with  it  is  also 
liner  and  truer.  In  the  manufacture  of  fine  goods,  it 
is  agreed  tiiat  the  pile  cannot  be  too  soft  or  too  silky, 
provided  the  8treii>,'th  of  the  fibre  is  not  impaired.  As 
well  as  I  could,  1  have  compared  tho  strength  of  a 
filament  of  alpaca  with  those  of  other  wools,  and  found 
it  the  strongest;  and  as  it  is  devoid  of  that  irregula- 
rity of  surface — the  knots  and  joints  which  some  per- 
sons liken  to  those  of  a  bamboo  cane — the  cloth  made 
from  it  must  consequently  be  less  harsh  to  the  touch.' 

nut  the  qualities  of  tne  alpaca  wool  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  do  not  rest  upon  mere  conjecture. 
'  The  merits  of  alpaca  wool  have  for  some  time  past 
attracted  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  and  conse- 
quently of  merchants ;  and  through  the  advice  of  Mr 
DansoD,  and  other  enterprising  individuals,  the  impor- 
tations of  it  have  within  the  last  eight  years  consider- 
ably increased.  Intelligent  merchants  on  the  spot,  and 
(engaged  in  the  trade,  ascert  that  the  total  amount  im- 
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exceeded  twelve  raiUions  of  lbs.  During  his  tour 
ill  Scotland,  Mr  Danson  urged  the  expediency  of  in- 
troducing the  alpaca  into  the  Highlands,  and  pointed 
out  the  Deneflte  which  would  accrue  from  thfi  mea- 
sure. In  illustration  of  his  views,  he  exhibited  samples 
of  the  wool,  and  specimens  of  articlec  mauufacturea  in 
England  from  it,  imitating  silk,  some  as  black  as  let, 
although  of  the  natural  colour,  and  without  the  aia  of 
dye.  He  very  ably  contended  that  this  wool  would 
not  enter  into  competition  with  that  of  our  ordinary 
sbuep,  and,  from  the  fineness  and  transparency  of  the 
filament,  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  fine  shawl 
trade  of  Paisley  and  Glasgow.'  Even  these  trials  have 
been  made  under  disadvantages,  for  the  alpaca  wool 
has  only  reached  this  country  in  a  dirty,  and  also  in  a 
mixed  state,  the  wool  of  inferior  breeds  forming  almost 
always  a  large  proportion  of  the  bales  containing  it. 
Another  advantage  consists  in  the  greater  weight  of  the 
fleece;  for  according  to  tho  authority  now  auoted, '  it 
ranges  from  10  to  12  lbs.;  whereas  that  or  our  full- 
grown  sheep  seldom  exceeds  8  lbs.,  and  in  the  small 
breeds  from  4  Ihts.  downwards.  From  the  larger  size 
of  the  animal,  and  the  increased  surface  conseouently 
covered,  the  alpuca  necessarily  yields  most  wool ;  and 
it  has  already  been  ascertained  that  on  British  pas- 
tures the  weight  improves.  At  the  Royal  English 
Agricultural  show  hold  at  Liverpool  in  July  1844,  a 
sumplo  of  black  wool  was  exhibited,  taken  from  an 
alpaca  belonging  to  the  Eurl  of  Derby's  fiock,  the  staple 
of  which  appeared  to  be  about  a  foot  Ions ;  when  nil 
lordship's  farm-agent  expressed  his  conviction  that  tho 
same  animal  had  then  1/  lbs.  upon  its  back.' 

The  value  of  tho  wool  being  once  determined,  the 
next  question  is.  Have  we  space  and  food  for  the 
alpaca  in  Britain!  On  this  point,  after  some  argu- 
ments in  proof  of  his  views,  Mr  Walton  readies  the 
following  conclusions,  which  appear  to  be  essentially 
correct : —  *  We  therefore  have,  and  must  continue  to 
uaic,  large  tracts,  neither  cropped  with  grain  nor  de- 
pastured l)y  cattle,  consisting  oi  chains  of  barren  hills, 
running  in  various  directions  through  the  United 
Kingdom,  moors,  heath,  moss  lands,  &c.  wholly  unpro- 
ductive, the  amount  of  which  may  be  set  down  at  irom 
twelve  to  fourteen  millions  of  acres.  And  would  it  not 
be  highly  expedient  to  st^^ck  these  lands  with  another 
domestic  animal,  yieldin^j  >»  commodity  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  reward  the  farmer  for  his  care,  and  besides  triple 
in  value  by  the  beneficial  application  of  labour — an 
animal  requiring  no  additional  subsistence  for  its  sup- 
port, and  consequently  not  likely  to  interfere  with  any 
cattle  already  on  our  farms  1 '  Besides,  if  an  improved 
race  of  domestic  animals  could  be  put  even  into  our 
occupied  lands,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  do  so, 
even  at  the  cost  of  diminishing  the  existing  breeds  \ 

Another  material  question  is.  Could  the  alpaca  live 
in  this  country  1  '  Although  delicate  in  appearance, 
the  alpaca  is  perhaps  one  uf  tho  hardiest  animals  of 
the  creation.  His  austiiienco  has  already  been  noticed. 
Nature  has  provided  him  with  a  thick  skin  and  a  warm 
fleece,  and  aa  he  never  perspires,  like  the  ordinary 
sheep,  he  is  not  so  susceptible  of  cold.  There  is 
therefore  no  necessity  to  smear  his  coat  with  tar  and 
butter,  as  the  farmers  arc  obliged  to  do  wiiih  their 
flocks  in  Scotland  —  a  process  which,  besides  being 
troublesome  and  expensive,  injures  the  wool,  as  it  is  no 
longer  fit  to  make  into  white  goods,  nor  will  it  take 
light  and  bright  colours.  "  Tho  Highland  hills,"  says 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  "  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
pyramidal  form,  very  high,  and  commonly  so  steep 
and  rugged,  that  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  they  have 
an  appearance  perfectly  tremendous.  The  sides  acd 
banks  of  the  glens  and  rivulets  are  commonly  covered 
or  mixed  with  a  rich  short  gross,  intermingled  with 
numberless  aromatic  herbs  and  flowers.  The  extensive 
flats  and  sloping  declivities  around  the  bottom  and 
lower  parts  are  covered  with  a  coarse  mossy  turf,  inter- 
spersed with  thin  sapless  heather,  which  has  stood  in 
tne  same  squalid  form  since  the  time  that  it  first  mad« 
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Itt  kppMnnoe  on  the  ratrMt  of  the  unirnMl  deluge, 
miieuwith  tome  of  the  nioei-italkt  c»Ued  ling  and 
deer-b»ir."  TUii  li  the  dewription  which  tn  eine- 
rienced  •  m*n  m  the  Kttrick  ^4hephercl  girei  of  »  that 
VMt  range  of  itupendoui  mountains,  deep  gleni,  and 
traokieM  f<>i<<nti  which,"  be  layi,  "  at  the  tint  view 
eTerjr  unprejudiced  man  muit  acknowledge  nature 
never  intended  fur  the  roaring  of  cattle  ;  and  where  no 
one,"  addi  he,  "  will  hesitate  whether  theep  or  goats 
are  the  most  feasible  stuck."  What  pen  could  have 
sketched  a  mora  faithtul  picture  of  the  Andes  moun- 
tains— those  high  and  seclude«l  regions,  inaccessible  to 
other  animals,  wheru  the  alpaca  lives  "  an  inmate  of 
the  cloud  and  storm,"  gatliering  subsistence  from  edible 

Idants  which  otherwise  would  be  left  to  wither  on  the 
andi'  We  are  aware  of  only  one  doubtful  circum- 
stance as  to  the  sucoessftil  domestication  of  the  alpaca 
in  any  of  the  Uritish  islands,  particularly  in  the  High- 
lands— this  is  the  humidity  of  our  climate.  If  the 
alpaca  can  resist  damp  as  well  as  our  South-downs,  we 
shall  have  nothing  to  fear  on  tho  acure  of  hardiness  in 
other  respects. 

Mr  W'alton  alludes  to  tho  strong  enamel  on  the 
alpaca's  teeth,  as  fitting  the  creature  peculiarly  for 
rocky  and  mountainous  pasturage.  In  tho  case  of 
snow-storms,  too,  on  our  elevated  ranges,  by  which  so 
many  of  our  common  sheep  are  apt  to  bo  smothered 
every  severe  winter,  tho  remarkable  docility  of  tho 
alpaca  renders  him  aliiiost  secure,  with  little  compa- 
rative toil  to  the  herdsman.  '  Peruvian  sheep  have,  in 
fact,  an  unerring  foresight  of  the  coming  danger,  long 
before  their  tender  (if  they  happen  to  have  one)  sees 
above  huu  a  threatening  cloud,  or  dreams  of  a  drift. 
Instinctively  they  know  the  safest  side  of  a  crag,  as  if 
they  saw  the  point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  storm 
was  approaching;  and  thus  admonished,  collect  their 
young,  and  fly  to  tiiu  ttetl  which  nature  provided  for 
them,  even  before  the  conflict  of  the  elements  and  the 
ravuig  of  the  wind  shall  have  commenced.  If  within 
reach,  the  alpaca  asks  |>rotectiun  at  the  cottage  door 
where  at  other  moments  ho  had  been  welcomed.' 
Again — '  Another  great  advantage  in  tho  alpivca  is, 
tut  he  is  not  liable  to  the  many  diseases  incidental 
to  common  sheep,  and  which  have  so  often  raged  like 
a  pestilence  among  tho  tenants  of  the  Scotch  hills.  In 
Peru,  where  the  circumstances  are  lui  near  as  possible 
alike,  the  llama  and  alpaca  are  not  hurt  by  chau^'cs 
of  diet  incidental  to  the  seasons.  This  may  arise 
partly  from  their  greater  abstemiousness  and  discern- 
ment, and  partly  from  their  having  a  wider  range, 
and  consequently  mora  choice  of  food.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  fact,  which  I  have  ascertained  from  natives, 
that  the  Peruvian  breeds  are  not  so  liable  to  bowel 
complaints  as  ours;  and  their  constitution  being  much 
•tronf^er,  they  ore  consequently  loss  affected  by  sudden 
transitions  from  one  food  to  another.  Tho  distemper 
called  pining,  or  daising,  very  usual  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  which  occasions  a  thinness  of  blood,  and 
when,  though  the  animal  continues  to  feed  greedily, 
it  pines  away  to  a  mere  skeleton,  is  unknown  on  the 
Andes;  neither  arc  the  fawns  there  liable  to  the  many 
accidents  which  attend  the  feeding,  herding,  and  fold- 
ing of  lambs  among  us.  As  regards  vermin,  they  are 
much  clearer.'  \Vith  respect  to  other  diseases,  though 
the  alpaca  is  not  exempt  from  some  of  them,  its  hardy 
ooustitution  seems  to  render  their  influence  less  ex- 
tended and  destructive. 

In  reality,  the  experiment  of  keeping  the  alpaca 
in  Great  Britain  bus  already  been  tried  on  a  con- 
siderable scale,  and  the  wool  has  been  found  to  be 
even  improved  by  the  change  of  site.  '  The  Iwrl  of 
Derby,  with  that  p«triotic  spirit  and  splendid  taste 
which  have  distinguished  him  through  a  long  life,  also 
stepped  forwaril  among  the  first  breeders,  and  his 
lordship  has  now  at  Knowsley  a  little  flock  of  llamas 
and  alpacas,  amounting  to  fourteen,  two  of  which  were 
bred  on  the  spot,  whose  wool  is  finer,  softer,  and  more 
beautiful  than  that  on  the  backs  of  their  parents.  The 
proof  that  the  wool  improves  with  our  pasture  is,  in 
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fact,  estabUsbed  m  this  instance.  The  voung  are  elght- 
and-twenty  months  old,  and  already  the  first  has  wool 
upon  it  six  inches  lung.  A.  fine  male  alpaca,  shorn 
throe  years  ago,  has  at  present  a  coal  upon  it  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  long,  thus  proving  that  the 
wool  grows  from  six  to  eight  inches  yearly,  if  regu- 
larly shorn.  Speaking  of  tho  prncticahility  of  intro- 
ducing the  Peruvian  thenp  more  generally,  in  a  letter 
atldressed  to  William  Uansun,  Vjny.  of  Liverpool,  who, 
accum])anied  by  a  friend,  vlsitetl  Knowsley  at  the 
beginning  of  the  current  month  [April  1)141 ),  his  lord- 
ship says,  that  "  ho  certain  Ipr  knows  of  nothing  likely 
to  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  animal  in  this  country. 
( )n  the  contrary,"  he  adds,  "  the  gentlemen  will  s««  in 
these  grounds  living  specimens  that  they  can  and  will 
do  so,  one  female  having  produce<l  in  each  of  tha  two 
last  seasons,  and  the  young  arc  doing  well."  His  lord- 
ship then  expresses  his  anxious  desire  "  to  obtain  th" 
remainder  of  the  species,  more  especially  the  vicuna." 
Alrciwly  does  this  interesting  animal  aitorn  the  plea- 
sure-grounds of  the  Marquis  of  Uroadalbane  at  Al>er- 
feldy,  Perthshire  ;  J.  J.  Ilogan,  Ksq.  Harrow  Hall, 
Cheshire;  Charles  Tayleure,  Vm\,  I'arkfiold,  near  Liver- 
pool;  Mr  Stephenson  of  Oban;  It.  liell,  Uii<|.  Villahouse, 
near  Listowel,  county  Kerry  ;  A.  (1.  Stirling,  Esq. 
Craigbaniet,  near  Glasgow;  and  otbors.' 

From  the  tone  in  which  this  notice  has  been  drawn 
up,  it  may  bu  observed  that  the  statements  before  us 
have  been  convincing  in  our  eyes,  in  so  far  at  least 
as  regards  tho  propriety  of  making  fair  and  full  expe- 
riments on  the  subject  of  the  alpaca.  This  animal,  we 
conceive,  without  infringing  materially  on  the  keeping 
of  sheep,  might  prove  the  means  of  enlarging  the  profes- 
sion of  the  pastoral  farmer,  and  of  varying,  extending, 
and  improving  our  manufactures.  From  the  alpaca 
wool  which  we  do  procure  at  present,  yarn  is  spun, 
which  the  French  import  at  from  (is.  to  Via,  per  lb.  lii 
conclusion,  wo  give  a  few  additional  words  from  Mr 
Walton.  *  When  wo  consider  the  great  improvement 
which  we  have  attained  in  shccp'n  wnol,  there  is  every 
reason  to  look  for  a  similar  sucwaH  in  that  of  tho  alpaca; 
and  in  devising  means  to  increase  the  proii  active  power 
of  tho  country,  wo  ought  never  to  forget  that  there  have 
been  periods  in  our  history  when  wo  were  dependent 
upon  foreign  supplies  for  the  raw  inutorial  required  for 
our  woollen  manufactures,  and  that  tho  best  way  to  lie 
independent,  is  not  to  be  uiuUt  tho  necessity  of  Duying 
that  which  it  is  in  our  own  puwer  to  grow.  The  task  of 
obtaining  suitable  breeds  of  the  alpaca  is  by  no  means 
a  difficult  one;  and  in  our  attempts  to  naturalise  thciu, 
wo  ought  to  feel  the  more  encouraged  when  wo  reflect 
on  tho  recent  changes  in  the  growth  and  supplies  of 
sheep's  wool,  and  how  soon  a  farming  stock  propagates 
under  judicious  management.  It  must  bo  equally  bunie 
in  mind,  that  in  using  alpaca  Wool,  ne  are  not  compet- 
ing with  that  of  our  own  sheep,  but  rather  with  that  i<f 
tho  Angora  goat  (mohair)  and  silk ;  and  tho  manufac- 
ture, it  has  been  ascertained,  does  nut  cost  half  so  much 
as  that  of  the  latter.' 

One  other  point  calls  fur  notice.  Our  present  breeds 
of  sheep  are  of  essential  inipurtunco  as  fuud  tu  man. 
The  flesh  of  the  alpaca  is  spoken  uf  as  excellent  liy 
Acosta,  (iarcilasso  de  la  Vega,  and  other  writers  uii 
Peru.  General  O'Brien,  an  Irish  goutloiiian  in  the 
Peruvian  service,  speaks  of  the  flash  us  '  delicious,'  and 
likely  also  to  improve  much  uu  tho  animal  being  placed 
on  milder  pastures  than  thuso  of  the  Andes.  In 
|>oint  of  flavour,  alpaca  meat  has,  by  good  judges,  been 
compared  to  North  American  venison,  and  even  to  our 
heatn-fed  mutton.  The  nature  of  pasture  unquestion- 
ably ailects  both  the  quality  and  taste  of  meat ;  and 
there  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  expect  that,  fed  upon 
our  downs  or  heaths,  the  alpaca  would  yield  a  guod 
and  marketable  flesh,  thus  increasing  our  supply  of  one 
of  the  necessary  commudities  of  life.  In  this  kind  of 
stock  the  breeder  would  find  another  good  quality; 
namely,  the  largest  quantity  of  flesh  ou  the  least  pos- 
sible weight  cf  bone.  The  quarters  weigh  from  35  to 
45  lbs.,  or  nearly  triple  those  of  an  ordinary  sized  sheep. 


PIGS-RABBITS-POULTRY-CAGE-BIKDS. 


Ai  M  MMiKW  of  nitl«nM>oe  Md  tmolumtnt  to  lh« 
kitmbler  cImim  of  Keiety,  th«  pig  it  only  Moond  In 
Importance  to  tlt«  cow,  and  in  ni»ny  inttMMM  ii  found 
to  be  mora  kTailnbla  »nd  uatful  than  tlul  aBlmal. 
Ai  an  object  of  natural  biitory,  it  ii  placed  amoagit  the 
Pmkffddrmata  or  thick-ekinned  order  of  the  MMDOutU* 
— ilM  liog,  wild  boar,  and  probably  alio  the  peooaiy  of 
Booth  Americik,  bcins  varietiet  of  the  Mune  family  (lee 
ZoetoOT,  p.  I  to),  'lite  molt  remarkable  oharaoterittic 
of  the  common  pi^  ii  iti  lone  roundiih  ■nout,funiUhed 
with  a  itrong  cartilase  at  toe  extremity,  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  grubbing  in  tne  earth  for  rooti  and  other  kindi 
of  food.  The  feet  are  cloTen,  and  each  poiMMci  four 
toee,  two  of  which  are  large,  and  furnished  with  atout 
hooft,  the  other  two  being  amall,  posteriorly  situated, 
and  loarcely  toucliing  the  ground.  The  body  is  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  low  set,  and  thinly  corored  with 
bristles,  which  rise  into  a  strong  mane  in  many  of  the 
varieties.  The  tail  is  small,  short,  and  in  gene»^ 
twisted,  and  in  some  varieties  is  altogether  wantir  , 
the  ears  are  cither  large  and  pendulous  or  short  aiid 
]>ointed.  The  jaws  of  the  pig  are  powerful,  and  the 
teeth  with  which  they  are  luniiihed  are  very  formid- 
able, particularly  in  the  wild  varieties.  Swine  do  not 
ruminate,  and  Irom  this  and  other  peculiarities,  they 
can  feed  either  on  vegetable  or  animal  substances — 
thus  fonning  a  kind  of  link  between  the  herbivorous 
and  carnivorous  classes  of  animals.  Thev  are,  in  fact, 
omnivorous,  and  scarcely  any  sort  of  food  comes  amiss 
to  them:  the  term  '  voracious'  is  that  most  commonly 
applied  to  them. 

nHEEDS — aENERAL  UANAOEHENT. 

The  breeds  of  pigs  most  esteemed  in  Great  Britain 
are  the  Berkshire,  Chinese,  and  Improved  Essex.  These 
are  also  the  breeds  best  marked  by  distinctive  features: 
though  by  crossings,  and  peculiarities  of  feeding  and 
pontion,  varieties  differing  in  a  slight  degree  from  one 
another  have  been  raised  up  in  almost  every  county  in 
England.  The  Berkshire  breed,  the  parent  stock  of 
most  of  them,  is  of  a  reddish-brown  tmt,  with  black 
spots ;  moderately  large  ears,  inclining  forward,  but 
erect;  is  deep  in  the  body,  with  short  legs  and  small 
bone;  arrives  early  at  maturity,  fattens  easily,  and 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  This  variety,  under  good 
numagemeut,  grows  to  an  enormous  weight.  Culley 
mentions  a  Berkshire  hog,  fed  by  Mr  Lawton  of 
Cheshire,  which  measured,  from  the  point  of  the  snout 
to  the  tail,  nine  feet  eight  inches;  its  heigl  nt  the 
shoulder  was  four  feet  five  inches  and  a  half  tv  ■.  on 
living,  this  huge  animal  weighed  twelve  hundti U  ^<  ight 
two  quarters  and  ten  pounds ;  and  when  slaughtered, 
cleaned,  and  otherwise  dressed  by  the  butcher,  ten 
hundredweight  three  quarters  and  eleven  pounds,  or 
eighty-six  stones  eleven  pounds!  The  ^  iiinese  breed, 
generally  speaking,  is  of  small  size.  '  The  body,'  says 
a  recent  authority,  •  is  verj'  nearly  b  perfect  cylinder  in 
form ;  the  back  slopes  from  the  head,  and  is  hollow, 
while  the  belly,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pendulous,  and  in 
a  fat  specimen,  almost  touches  the  ground ;  the  ear  is 
small  and  short,  inclines  to  be  semi-erect,  and  usually 
lies  rather  backward ;  the  bone  is  small,  the  legs  fine 
and  short ;  the  bristles  are  scarcely  deserving  of  the 
name,  being  so  soft,  as  rather  to  resemble  hair;  the 
colour  is  usually  white,  sometimes  black,  and  occa- 
sionally piebald.  The  white  sort  are  deemed  preferable, 
from  the  superior  delicacy  of  their  flesh.  The  face  and 
head  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  description  of  swine, 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  calf;  hence  this  variety, 
if  once  seen,  will  not  be  readily  forgotten.  Chinese 
hogs  are  good  feeders,  arrive  early  at  maturity,  and 
feed  fat,  to  to  spetlk,  on  less  food,  and  beoome  so  oir- 
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cumitaneed,  fatter,  and  heavier  whhln  a  given  tim« 
than  any  of  our  European  varieties.'  The  recandy- 
Improve)!  Kssax  ranks  high,  for  certain  purposcn, 
amongst  our  British  breeds  of  swine.  The  impfore- 
ment  IS  said  to  be  due  to  a  cross  between  the  old  Essex 
and  the  Neapolitan  pi^ ;  but  it  is  probable  also  that 
the  Chinese  or  Berksntre  has  had  something  to  do  in 
the  work  of  regeneration.  The  Gsiex  pig  is  desoribed 
as  up-eared ;  has  a  long  sharp  head;  a  long  and  flat 
carcass,  with  small  bone;  colour  most  frequently  black* 
or  black  and  white;  and  skin  delicate,  and  almost  bare 
of  hair.  He  is  a  rapid  feeder,  but  requires  a  greater 
proportion  of  food  than  the  weight  he  attains  to  Jus- 
tifies; besides  which,  he  has  the  character  of  being  reit- 
less  and  discontented.  The  sows  are  good  breedan, 
and  produce  litters  of  from  eight  to  twelve;  but  they 
have  the  character  I'f  being  indifferent  nunws. 


Old  BritUh-Berkihli»--arfiMssu 


Besides  the  above  varieties — which  are  at  present 
the  favouritrs  at  our  Agricultural  Exhibitions — the 
gigantic  white  and  black  oreed  of  Cheshire,  the  white 
pigs  of  Suffolk  and  Hampshire,  and  the  piebald 
hogs  of  Sussex  and  Shropshire,  mav  be  mentioned  aa 
the  best  known  among  the  district-breeds  of  England. 
They  are  coarser,  generally  speaking,  than  the  Berk- 
shire and  Chinese.  Both  of^  these  have  been  pretty 
extensively  introduced  into  Scotland,  where  a  less  valu- 
able white  breed  appears  to  have  been  earlier  located, 
if  not  indigenous.  There  is  also  a  small  gray  pig,  ap- 
parently aboriginal,  which  feeds  in  herds  on  the  natu- 
ral pasture  on  the  Highland  hills,  and  furnishes  rvry 
sweet  flesh.  By  artificial  feeding,  it  can  be  raised  to  * 
considerable  bulk.  But  the  breed  most  commonly 
esteemed  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  is  a  mixture 
of  the  Chinese  dark-coloured  swine  with  the  Berkshire, 
or  some  of  the  large  varieties  of  British  swine.  This 
cross  possesses  many  good  qualities,  and  is  peculiarly 
prolific.  Either  belonging  or  allied  to  the  Berkshire 
variety,  is  the  Hampshire  6rocA,  a  small  block  pig  suit- 
able for  cottagers,  for  it  is  easily  M  and  fattened,  and 
is  therefore  highly  esteemed.  In  Ireland,  where  the 
native  pig  is  described  as  *  tall,  long-legged,  bony, 
heavy-eared,  coarse-haired,  and  by  no  means  pos- 
sessing half  so  much  the  appearaoee  of  domestic  swine 
as  they  do  of  the  wild  boar,'  the  breed  has  been  greatlv 
improved  of  late  years.  Mid  the  old  unprofitable  stock 
is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  improved  Irish  breeds  are 
now  so  nearly  alike  to  those  of  England,  that  they  are 
not  readily  distinguishable  from  eadi  other. 

Choice  of  a  Pig. 

By  whatever  name  the  crop  or  breed  may  be  called, 
the  following  pointt  are  enumerated  bv  Mr  Ridmidson 
M  those  by  which  the  rearer  ihoold  be  guided  in  kM 
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tihoSee  of  a  pig.  '  In  the  first  place,  sufficient  depth  of 
carcass,  and  such  an  elongation  of  body  as  will  insure 
a  sufficient  lateral  expansion.  Let  the  loin  aal  breast 
be  broad.  Tho  breadth  of  the  former  denotes  good 
room  for  the  play  of  the  lungs,  and  a  consequent  free 
and  healthy  circulation,  essential  to  the  tluiving  or 
fattening  of  any  animal.  The  bones  should  be  small, 
and  the  joints  fine.  Nothing  is  more  indicatire  of 
Ugh  breeding  than  this;  ud  the  legs  should  be  no 
longer  than,  when  fully  fat,  would  just  preTect  the 
«(iimal*8  belly  from  trailing  upon  the  ground.  The 
leg  is  the  least  profitable  portion  of  the_  hog,  and  we 
therefore  require  no  more  of  it  than  is  absolutely 
necessarr  for  the  support  of  the  rest.  See  that  the 
feet  be  firm  and  sound;  that  the  toes  lie  well  together, 
and  press  straightly  upon  the  ground;  as  also  that  the 
daws  are  eren,  upright,  and  healthy.  Many  say  that 
the  form  of  the  head  is  of  little  or  no  conBeo[uence,  and 
that  a  good  pig  may  have  an  ugly  head,  it  being  no 
aflSur  of  anybody  but  the  animal  himself  who  has  to 
cany  it;  but  I  regard  the  head  of  all  animals  as  one 
of  the  Tery  principal  points  in  which  pure  or  impure 
breeding  will  be  most  obviously  indicated.  A  high- 
bred animal  will  inrariably  be  found  to  airire  more 
speedily  at  maturity,  to  take  flesh  earlier,  and  with 
greater  facility,  and  altogether  to  turn  out  more  pro- 
fitably than  one  of  questionable  or  impure  stock ;  and 
such  being  the  case,  I  oonside/  that  the  head  of  the 
hog  is  by  no  means  a  point  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
intending  purchaser.  The  description  of  head  most 
likely  to  promise,  or  rather  to  be  the  concomitant 
of,  high -breeding,  is  one  not  carrying  heavy  bone, 
not  tw>  flat  on  the  forehead,  or  ^joBsessing  a  too  elon- 
gated snout — indeed  the  snout  should,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  short,  and  *he  forahead  rather  convex,  re- 
curving upwards ;  and  the  ear  should  b«,  while  pen' 
dulooi,  inclining  aomewhat  forward,  and  at  the  same 
tima  light  and  thin.  Kor  would  I  have  the  buyer 
to  pass  over  even  the  earrisow  of  a  pig.  If  this  be  dull, 
heavy,  and  dejected,  I  would  be  disposed  to  reject  him, 
on  suspicion  of  ill  b'slth,  if  not  of  some  ooncealed  disor- 
der actually  existing,  or  just  about  to  break  forth;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  more  unfavourable  B3rmptom  than  a 
hung-down,  slouching  head,  carried  as  though  it  were 
ibout  to  be  employel  as  a  nuh  leg.  Of  course,  if  you 
are  purchasing  a  fat  hog  for  slau^tsr,  or  a  sow  heavy 
with  young,  you  are  scarcely  to  look  for  much  spri^ht- 
liness  of  deportment ;  but  I  am  alluding  more  particu- 
larly to  the  purchase  of  voung  stores,  the  more  general^ 
because  the  more  profitable,  branch  of  ^ig  management. 
Nor  is  colour  to  be  altogether  lost  sight  of.  In  the 
case  of  pigs,  I  would,  as  in  reference  to  any  other 
description  cf  live  stock,  prefer  those  colours  which 
are  characteristic  of  our  most  esteemed  breeds.  If  the 
hair  be  scant,  I  would  look  for  black,  as  denoting  con- 
nection with  the  delicate  Neapolitan;  but  if  too  bare  of 
hair,  I  would  bo  disposed  to  apprehend  too  intimate 
sdliance  with  that  variety,  and  a  consequent  want  of 
hardihood,  that,  however  unimportant,  if  pork  be  the 
object,  renders  such  animals  hazardous  speculations  as 
stores,  from  their  extreme  susceptibility  of  cold,  and 
e^nsequent  liability  to  disease.  If  white,  and  not  too 
»>ii.  M,  I  would  like  them  as  exhibiting  connection  with 
the  Chinese.  If  light  or  sandy,  or  red  with  black  marks, 
I  would  recognise  our  favourite  Berkshire ;  and  so  on 
with  reference  to  every  possible  variety  of  hue.  These 
observations  may  appear  trivial ;  but  T  can  assure  my 
readers  that  they  are  the  most  important  I  have  yet 
mad^  an^  that  the  intending  pig-buyer  will  find  nis 
account  in  attending  to  them.' 

Bresding— Llttr:^. 
Ai  in  the  case  of  other  domesticated  animals,  so 
vrith  the  pig — a  perfect,  profitable  race  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  carefiil  and  judicious  breeding. — 'In 
selecting  the  parents  of  your  stock,'  says  the  authority 
above  quoted,  '  you  must  diligently  bear  in  mind  the 
piedte  objects  tou  may  have  in  view — ^whether  tho  I 
rearing  for  pork  oi  bacon ;  and  whether  you  desire  I 
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to  meet  the  earliest  market,  and  thus  realise  a  certain 
profit  with  the  least  possible  outlay  *if  money,  or  losa 
of  time;  or  whether  you  mean  to  be  contented  to 
await  a  heavier,  although  somewhat  protracted  return. 
If  bacon  and  the  late  market  be  your  object,  you  will 
do  well  to  select  the  large  and  heavy  varieties,  taking 
care  to  ascertain  that  the  breed  has  the  character  of 
being  at  once  possessed  of  those  qualities  raosi  likdy 
to  insure  a  hea^  return;  namely,  gnmih,  and  ftuU^ 
of  taking  fat.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  object  be 
to  produce  pork,  you  will  of  course  find  your  account 
in  the  smaller  varieties ;  such  as  arrive  with  greatest 
-apidity  at  maturity,  and  whidi  are  likely  to  sro. 
di'ce  the  most  delicate  flesh.  In  producing  pmf%it 
is  not  advisable  that  it  be  too  fat,  without  a  oome- 
ponding  proportion  of  lean;  and  on  this  account  I 
would  recommend  that  you  radier  take  a  cross-bred 
Sv>w  than  a  pure  Chinese  stock,  from  which  the  over- 
fattening  results  might  most  naturally  be  expected. 

In  every  ease,  whether  your  object  be  pork  or  baeon, 
the  points  to  be  looked  for  are — in  the  Sow,  a  small, 
lively  head,  a  broad  and  deep  chest,  round  ribs,  capa- 
cious barrel,  a  haunch  falling  almost  to  the  hough,  deep 
and  broad  loin,  ample  hips,  and  considerable  length  of 
body  in  proportion  to  its  height.  One  qualification 
should  ever  be  kept  in  view,  and  perhaps  should  be  the 
first  point  to  which  the  attention  should  be  directed; 
namely,  the  tmallnets  of  botu.  Let  the  Boar  be  less  in 
size  than  the  sow,  shorter  and  more  compact  in  form, 
with  a  raised  and  brawnjr  neck,  livelv  eye,  small  head, 
firm,  hard  flesh,  and  his  neck  well  furnished  with 
bristles :  in  other  respects,  lock  for  the  same  points  as 
I  have  described  in  reference  to  the  sow.  Breeding 
within  too  close  degrees  of  consanguinity,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  breeding  in  and  in,  is  calculated  to 
produce  degeneracy  in  size,  and  also  to  impair  the  ani- 
mal's fertility;  it  is  therefore  to  be  avoided,  although 
some  breeders  maintain  that  a  first  cross  does  no  harm, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  produces  ofi^ring  which 
are  predisposed  to  arrive  earlier  at  maturity,  and  take 
fat  with  greater  facility.  This  may  in  some  instances 
be  the  case :  it  is  so  with  homed  cattle;  but  as  fiur  as 
swine  are  concerned,  it  is  not  my  own  experience,  and 
I  still  adhere  to  the  recommendation  I  have  given. 
DiflPerences  of  opinion  also  exist  as  to  the  precise  age  at 
which  breeding  is  most  advisable.  Pigs,  if  permitted, 
breed  at  the  early  age  of  six  or  seven  months;  but  this 
is  a  practice  not  to  be  recommended.  My  advice  is,  to 
let  the  female  be  at  least  one  year  old,  and  the  male  at 
least  eighteen  months;  but  if  the  former  have  attained 
her  Becond  yetr,  and  the  latter  hit  third,  a  vigorous 
and  numerous  cfispring  are  more  likely  to  result.' 

The  sow  is  very  prolific,  compared  with  other  large- 
sized  quadri'.peds,  and  for  that  end  is  provided  with  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  teats.  Her  period  of  gestation  is  sixteen 
weeks;  the  number  of  young  varies  considerably,  being 
frequently  below  ten,  and  occasionally  rising  to  twenty. 
The  young  pig  is  exceedingly  delicate;  and  the  brood 
sow  should  not  be  allowed  to  fairow  in  winter,  but  in 
spring  and  autumn,  when  the- weather  is  less  severe  and 
food  more  abundant.  Another  peril  to  the  litter  arises 
from  the  semi-carnivorous  habits  of  the  mother,  which 
lead  her  to  forget  the  dues  of  nature,  and  devour  her 
own  brood.  She  ought  therefore  to  be  well  watched, 
and  fed  abundantly  at  such  periods.  The  male,  for  the 
same  reason,  must  be  excluded  altogether.  Not  un- 
frequently,  moreover,  the  young  are  crushed  to  death 
by  the  mother,  in  consequence  of  their  nestling  unseen 
below  the  straw.  To  prevent  this  risk,  a  smiQl  quan- 
titv  only  of  straw,  d^  and  short,  should  be  placed 
below  tnem.  The  young  are  weaned  when  six  weeks 
old ;  and  after  weaning,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to 
feed  them  with  meal  and  milk,  or  meal  and  water. 

Many  persons  labour  under  the  notion  that  swine, 
while  breeding,  should  be  kept  lean;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  erroneous ;  for,  after  furrowing,  great  part  of 
those  juices  which  would  be  converted  into  milk,  were 
she  in  mod  condition,  will  naturally  go  towards  nou- 
rishing Eer  i^Man.    Wben  required  for  the  purpose  of 
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6Mnuag,iha  intle  jronng  pigi  tw  cnt,  ud  the  femaloi 
■pdjed,  which  is  an  aniuogouB  prooeH.  Theie  open- 
tioni  dioold  ftlwayi  be  intruatod  to  a  farrier  or  other 
properly-qualified  person.  At  weaning  time,  it  is  also 
oiutomanr  to  '  ring'  the  ;^oung  piss;  that  is,  to  insert 
a  ring  of  iron  in  the  cartilage  of  we  nose,  to  prerent 
Uie  animal  from  grubbing  and  turning  up  the  floor  of 
vhe  piggery.  In  pigs  intended  to  be  turned  to  the 
woods  or  fields,  this  process  is  necessary;  but  where 
lequinte,  it  is  preferable  to  the  barbarous  and  less 
effectual  plan  of  cutting  off  the  cartilage  altogether. 

Flg-honssifc 

Although  swine  are  found  to  succeed  in  all  countries, 
aii  their  constitutions  hare  been  accommodated  to 
ereiy  dimate,  yet  they  are  found  to  degenerate  and 
thrivA  ill  either  in  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  In 
a  natire  state  we  find  them,  when  inhabiting  countries 
towards  either  extreme,  seeking  situations  most  adapted 
to  their  constitution.  Swine,  in  a  domesticated  state, 
require  to  be  kept  reiy  dnr  and  warm,  otherwise  they 
wiU  nerer  thrive.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  cold 
weather  they  invariably  bury  themselves  among  the 
straw  and  Ltter  with  which  they  are  supplied  as  bed- 
ding, thus  pointing  out  their  natural  desire  for  heat. 
The  piggery  should  therefore  be  in  some  well-sheltered 
spot,  and,  if  possible,  with  a  south  or  west  exposure. 
If  kept  in  small  styes,  there  should  be  a  small  aperture 
at  each  end  of  them,  so  as  to  pemtit  the  free  passage 
of  air  through  them  for  ventilation.  These  may  be 
kept  open  constantly  during  the  summer  months,  but 
only  allowed  to  be  open  for  air  once  every  second  day 
iu  winter,  and  that  in  the  forenoon,  while  they  must 
be  carefully  shut  up  in  the  evening.  Pigs  will  be 
found  to  grow  notwiwstanding  the  neglect  of  all  these 
precautions;  but  we  know,  from  experience,  f,uat  they 
will  grow  a:^a  fatten  much  faster,  and  will  be  more 
healthy  under  them.  When  the  weather  is  fine,  a  few 
hours'  liberty  will  also  serve  the  health,  and  conse- 
quently the  condition,  of  a  growing  pig;  and  if  he  can 
obtain  a  littl»  grazing  it  will  be  all  the  better. 

In  most  cases^  pigs  are  kept  in  a  shamefully  filthy 
condition;  their  stye  ill  ventilated,  the  straw  dir^,  their 
small  courtvard  no  better  than  a  wet  dunghill,  and  con- 
sequently the  skin  of  the  animal  begrimmed  with  scurf 
ana  all  sorts  of  impurities.  We  cannot  too  strongly 
reprehend  this  infamous  treatment  of  the  pig,  which  is 
not  naturally  dirty,  as  some  suppose,  but  loves  to  be 
kept  dry  and  dean,  as  well  as  warm,  as  any  one  may 
observe  by  the  delight  it  evidently  takes  in  having  its 
hide  scratched  and  scrubbed.  Let  us  then  beseech  all 
pig-keepers  under  whose  eye  this  sheet  may  come,  to 
pj'eserve  the  stye  in  the  driest  and  cleanest  condition 
possible,  to  change  the  straw  frequently,  and  to  cu^ry 
the  skin  of  the  pig  at  least  once  a  week.  By  doing  so, 
without  a  particle  of  additional  food,  the  animal  will 
thrive  and  fatten  in  a  very  superior  degree,  while  the 
flesh  will  be  more  pure  and  delicate. 

To  insure  comfort  to  tbe  pig  or  pigs,  let  the  stye 
consist  of  at  least  two  compartments — a  sleeping  apart- 
ment, and  an  open  courtyard,  the  one  opening  into  the 
other.  The  sleeping  apartment  should  be  about  seven 
feet  square ;  well  buUt  and  roofed,  for  the  sake  of  dry- 
ness; and  the  floor,  formed  of  strong  planks,  should 
slope  outwards  to  the  door.  The  outer  court  should 
be  about  ten  feet  square ;  paved  in  a  substantial  man- 
ner with  large  flag-stones,  and  sloping  in  a  particular 
direction,  to  which  the  liquid  refuse  can  flow  into  a 
gutter.  It  is  advantageous  for  the  erection  to  be  near 
the  dunghill,  to  which  all  liquid  may  run,  and  solid 
materials  be  carried  without  loss.  Keep  plenty  of 
straw  both  in  the  pig-house  and  its  court,  in  order  to 
absorb  moisture  or  dung,  and  let  all  be  raked  out  regu- 
larly, and  renewed.  The  money  lost  by  allowing  the 
dung  to  go  to  waste  by  mere  evaporation — flying  off  into 
the  atmosphere — ^no  one  ean  calculate.  The  open  court 
of  the  pig-houM  should,  if  posrible,  lie  to  the  sun,  as 
the  inmatiw  are  fond  of  bsisking  in  his  beams.  The 
fsedisg  tttowUi,  pUoed  in  th*  court  ahould  consist  of 


two  strong  troughs,  which  cannot  be  easily  knocked 
over.    These  should  bu  daily  washed  and  Moured. 

Feeding. 

In  rural  situations,  where  extensive  wooda  exist,  and 
where  the  grass  is  otherwise  of  no  value,  the  feeding 
and  breeding  of  pigs  will  be  found  very  profitiAle  to 
the  cottaiter;  for,  where  thev  have  a  wide  range,  thqr 
will  require  little  food  save  what  they  find  for  themselvM 
in  grazing  under  the  trees,  and  in  digging  for  wonna 
and  roots  of  various  kinds — for  which  latter  task  their 
long  and  strong  snouts  peculiarly  fit  them.  Artificial 
feeding  is  only  resorted  to  in  winter,  and  when  the  pigs 
are  to  be  fattened  for  the  market  or  table.  It  is  more 
common,  however,  for  the  cottager  to  keep  one  or  two 
pigs  entirely  within  a  stye,  to  add  to  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence of  his  own  family;  and  even  when  kept  with 
this  limited  view,  the  pig  is  a  creature  of  no  little  con- 
sequence. As  Cobbett  acutely  and  pithily  observes — 
'  The  sight  of  a  flitch  or  two  of  bacon  on  ilie  rack 
tends  more  to  keep  a  poor  man  from  poaching  and 
stealing  than  whole  volumes  of  penal  statutes.  They 
are  great  softeners  of  the  temper,  and  promoters  of 
domestic  harmony.' 

When  a  young  pig  is  to  be  purchased  for  feeding  and 
killing,  it  is  advisable  to  buy  one  which  will  be  about 
sixteen  months  old  at  Christmas,  that  or  some  time  in 
January  being  the  preferable  period  of  slaughtering  the 
animal.  Unless  for  delicate  pork,  it  should  not  be  killed 
less  than  a  year  old.  During  the  summer,  the  pig  may 
be  fed  on  any  refuse  from  the  kitchen  or  garden,  in- 
cluding turnip  and  potato  parings,  table- waste,  cabbage 
leaves,  &c. ;  but  if  barley-dust,  or  grains  from  a  distillery, 
can  be  economically  procured,  either  forms  a  good 
article  of  diet.  Let  it  be  kept  in  remembrance  that  the 
finer  the  feeding,  the  finer  will  be  the  pork.  The  food 
should  at  all  events  be  of  a  vegetable  kind,  or  principally 
so;  nothing  beyond  slops  from  tha  table  being  to  be 
tolerated  in  the  shape  of  animal  food.  Whatever  be 
given,  let  it  be  offered  in  small  quantities,  and  fire- 

Saently,  it  being  a  matter  of  impoi  tance  never  to  allow 
le  pig  to  become  violently  hungr  -.  The  half-starving 
system  of  feeding  is  poor  polity,  and  is  repaid  by  a  lank 
poor  carcass  scarcely  worth  killing. 

Farmers  possess  great  advantages  for  feeding  pigs. 
The  straw-yard  of  itself  affords  continual  support  to 
them;  and  many  pigs  reach  the  age  of  one  year  with- 
out having  received  any  food  but  what  they  themselves 
have  gathered,  yet  are  in  good  condition.  What  with 
the  sweepings  of  the  bam,  and  the  straw,  turnips, 
carrots,  and  clover,  lying  about  a  steading,  with  the 
refuse  of  the  kitchen,  a  fanner,  it  has  been  calculated, 
may  sustain  swine  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
seven  or  eight  acres  of  land  under  crop,  without  being 
conscious  of  the  consumption  made  by  them.  In  few 
instances  are  swine  reared  in  such  numbers  as  to  have 
crops  specially  laid  out  for  them,  though  some  writers 
assert  that  they  would  yield,  in  such  a  case,  |;reater 
and  readier  profits  than  other  live-stock  habitually 
reared  in  the  same  way.  Where  rearing  on  the  large 
scale  is  attempted,  a  proper  plant  of  sheds,  courts,  and 
feeding -trougns  is  erected;  and  besides  the  miscel- 
laneous refuse  of  the  farm,  special  crops  of  coarse 
potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  and  Swedish  turnips,  are 
grown  for  the  piggery. 

About  the  month  of  September,  the  process  of  fatten- 
ing pigs  should  commence,  whether  they  be  designed 
for  poMC  or  bacon.  If  for  pork,  the  fattening  need  not 
be  carried  to  the  same  extent.  In  either  case,  a  nou- 
rishing diet  must  be  given,  the  only  precaution  being 
not  to  commence  feeding  too  rapidly,  otherwise  surfeit 
may  be  produced.  The  best  materials  for  feeding  are 
barley  and  peas-meal ;  and  if  milk,  either  skimmed  or 
churned,  can  be  given  at  the  same  time,  it  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  femling,  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
flesh.  Many  persons  feed  Iheur  pigs  on  potatoes :  but 
in  that  case  the  flesh  is  not  so  solid  and  good,  and  the 
fitt  is  somewhat  loose  "^nd  flabby.  .  Soft  meat  may  da 
•wrf  well  for  pigi  wh'     they  are  growing,  but  it  is  not 
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tlu  food  which  thouU  be  men  when  ^hn  are  fed  for 
killiiWi  'Thd*.*h6teWi^'forihel|?bi^uW,^«a«. 
ntnyUV^  tMu  li  ftiid  or  two  of  corti  ddly  tdt  fourteen 
dajra  Mft^'tlief  aire  Itilied,  uid  give  thenl  nothing  elie 
liM't^uiMM  or  iklmmed  milk  to  drink ;  ud'  for  »  d»y 
MfttarekUling,  the  pigihould  not  get  wy  food.  Where 
pMplti't  circatnktanc«8  will  not  pertnit  any  of  the  modMi 
of  ieMing  for  killbg  which  we  have  above  pointed  out, 
boUM  pptatoiBS,  mixed  with  a  hahdfVil  or  two  of  oat- 
mei^,  maybe  resorted  to  as  a  subetitute.  It  ia  un- 
deniable, notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  above, 
thkt'  the  Iiish  peasantry  produce  excellent  pork  by 
feeding  their  pigs  almost  entirely  on  potatoes.  It  is 
not  so  fat  as  the  pork  produced  from  i>eaa  and  barley, 
but  it  is  on  that  account  the  better  suited  to  stomachs 
unaccustomed  to  very  attong  food.  Swediah  turnips, 
caitota,  uid  broken  com,  with  a  little  bean  or  peas- 
meal,  make  an  excellent  fattening  dietary,  and  can  be 
procured  at  little  more  than  half  the  expense  of  the 
old  potato-and-meal  system. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  feeding,  we  cannot<do 
better  than  reiterate  the  following  sound  injunctions 
by  Mr  Richardson : — '  1.  Avoid  foul  feeding.  2.  Do 
not  omit  adding  salt  in  moderate  quantities  to  the 
mess  given— you  will  find  your  account  in  attending 
to  this.  3.  Feed  at  regular  intervals.  4.  Cleanse  the 
troughs  previous  to  feeding.  5.  Do  not  overfeed ;  give 
only  as  much  as  will  be  consumed  at  a  meal.    6.  Vary 

Sour  bill  of  fare.  Variety  will  create,  or  at  all  events 
icteaae  appetite,  and  it  ia  further  most  conducive  to 
health.  Let  your  variations  be  guided  by  the  state  of 
(he  dung  caat :  thia  should  be  of  a  medium  consutence, 
and  of  a  grayish-brown  colour.  If  hard,  increase  the 
e|Uantih'  of  bran  and  succulent  roots ;  if  too  liquid, 
mminish  or  dispense  with  bran,  and  let  the  mess  be 
firmer :  if  you  can  add  a  portion  of  com,  that  which 
ia  siMiled,  and  thus  rendered  unfit  for  other  purposes, 
will  be  found  to  answer  perfectly  well.  7.  Feed  your 
Stock  separately,  in  classes,  according  to  their  relative 
conditions :  keep  sows  in  young  by  themselves ;  and 
bacon  pigs  and  porkers  by  themselvea.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  keep  your  stores  too  high  in  flesh,  for  high  feed- 
ing, however  strange  it  may  seem,  is  calculated  to  retard 
development  of  form  and  bulk.  Tt  is  better  to  feed  pigs 
intended  to  be  put  up  for  bacon  loosdy,  and  not  too  abuu- 
duitly,  until  they  have  attained  their  full  staturo;  you 
can  then  bring  them  into  the  highest  possible  condition 
in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time.  It  ia  by  auch 
»  ayatem  of  management  as  thia  that  the  monatroua 
swine,  their  weight  exceeding  frequently  twelve  hun- 
dred pounda,  or  at  all  eventa  haU  a  ton,  are  raised. 
8.  Do  not  neglect  to  keep  your  awine  clean,  dry,  and 
warm.  Theae  are  esaentiala,  and  not  a  whit  lesa  im- 
pemtive  than  feeding;  for  an  inferior  description  of 
food  will,  by  their  aid,  succeed  far  better  than  the 
highest  will  without  them.  And  while  I  speak  of  clean- 
liness, suffer  me  to  reiterate  the  benefit  derivable  from 
washing  your  pigs;  this  irill  repay  your  trouble  mani- 
fbld.'  To  these  we  may  add — when  the  time  arrives 
for  slaughtering,  let  it  be  done  in  a  humane  and  neat 
style  by  a  butcher,  so  as  to  avoid  all  mangling  or  in- 
jury to  the  flesh. 

[The  most  approved  modea  of  curing  and  ][ireparing 
pork,  brawn,  bacon,  and  hams,  will  be  detailed  in  a 
aubaequcnt  number — 47.] 

,vi'  Diseases. 

-'^Ih  a  state  of  nature,  the  pig  is  a  healthy  animal,  and 
even  when  domesticated,  is  not  readily  ii^jured,  if  treated 
with  anything  like  common  humanity.  Crib))ed  and 
confined,  however;  compelled  to  wallow  in  filth;  ex- 
posed indiscriminately  to  all  weathers;  now  surfeited, 
and  now  starved;  this  day  receiving  staje  food,  and  to- 
morrow a  diet  scalding  liot— It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  the  animal  should  be  subjected  to  the  attack*  of 
dangcrtraa  and  often  fatal  maladies.  The  pHncipal 
diMAsM  to  wlitch  swine,  as  thus  treated,  are  )ia1)|le,  are 
— Fever,  leptosy,  tumoun,  murnuu,  meailea^  foul 
skin,  mange,  crackings  of  tha  skiq,  skaggen,  iwftlMif 
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hea^M  or  inflkmiMiiOi^  ef  i 
(fflklfrhfla,  A^wi■p«>l^»WOA/ 
b«  ieeh.'  are  t^iti  durec^  malt  of 
injudic(<$us  nedinir,  ^^  inign|t 
attending  .to  the  airMtioos  &' 
fever  ana  otiter  8t(dden  ailmf  ,„  ,,„.,.,  . 
and  a  span  diet|  are  the  lafeai  fuf 4  sunist  n 
Bleeding  may  be  performed  by  opening  the  vein ; , 
the  ear,  or  by  cutting  off  a  pcwii^n  of  the  ears  and  jk..- 
Castor  or  linseed  oi^  Epsom  auta,  jalap,  aud  tjf^  of 
aulpliur,  are  aimple  purgatives,  apd  can  be  lead^y  a4* 
ministered  in  a  small  oiessqf  enticing  food;  and  whef) 
given,  shoiild  always  be  followed  by  a  anaxe  and  liquid 
diet.  For  akin  diseasea,  freqiient  scrul^pinga  with  aoap 
and  water,  and  unguenta  of  tar  and  aulpbur,  will  Itie 
foiind  moat  efieetuM.  In  the  caae  of  meaal^a-rone  9f 
the  moat  common;  f^*aeaaes  to  which  piga.are  liable — tl^f 
following  recipe  L.ts  been  recommended  :-^Su£^r  tb^ 
animal  to  fast,  in  the  first  instance,  for,  twenty^fpur 
hours,  and  then  administer  a  warm  drink  containing  a 
drachm  of  carbonate  of  aoda,  and  an  ounce  of  pqle 
annenian ;  wa^  the  animal,  cleanse  the  stye,  and 
change  the  bedding :  give  at  every  feeding,  say  thrice  a 
day,  thirty  gnxai  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  ten  of  uitrc). 
It  is  to  filthiness,  eombined  with  a  common  fault  too 
little  fought  of,  namely,  giving  the  steamed  food  ^r 
wash  to  the  pigs  at  too  high  a  temperature,  that  tbu 
'  lyiW,g«n«ally  to  be  j»t^\^tj^  v^ii , 
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RABBITS.'.      ,  .   ,         ,,,. 

Rabbits  belong  to  the  family  Lmmida,  members 
of  the  Rodentia  or  Gnawing  Order  of  aoimals.  Their 
form  and  appearance  are  too  well  known  to  require  apy 
special  description.  In  a  wild  state,  rabbits  live  in 
holes  in  the  earth ;  and  where  the  proprietor  permits 
of  their  aecumulation  for  sport,  they  collect  iu  giwat 
numbers,  undermining  with  their  burrowa  whole  plaiaa 
or  tracts  of  land,  and  forming  what  are  called  watrem. 
Their  amazing  fecundity  renders  the  keeping  of  a  few 
of  them  in  a  tame  state  an  object  of  some  consequence 
in  cottage  economy.  The  rabbit  litters  seven  times  iu 
the  year,  and  gencially  produces  eight  young  at  a  time. 
At  the  age  of  five  mouths  the  animal  begina  tq  bcaedi; 
and,  taking  an  estimate  perfectly  within  bounds,  it >  is 
supposed  that  a  pair  of  wild  rabbits,  which  breed 'no 
ofteuer  than  seven  times  in  a  year,  would  multiply  in 
the  course  of  four  years  to  the  amazing  amount  of  a 
milium  and  a  qnartet;  if  the  young  were  preserved. 
Many  of  them  me,  however;  being  injured  by  eold  and 
damp,  or  devoured  by  the  male  or  buck. 

Experienced  rabbit  -  keepera  conceive  too  frequent 
breedug  to  be  injurioua ;  hut  even  when  proper  rules 
are  observed  in  this  respect,  three  domesticated  females 
{doet)  and  a  buck  will  give  a  family  a  rabbit  for  dinner 
at  least  twice  a  wceli.  Thia  ia  a  matter  of  aome  con- 
sequence. By  keeping  a  few  of  theae  pretty  little 
creatures,  which  wild  vegetablea  will  almoat  entirely 
aupply  with  food,  the  poor  luau  ^may  derive  ten  times 
the  benefit  to  be  gained  by  violatmg  the  laws,  and 
poaching  on  the  game-preserves  of  his  rich  neighbours. 
A  stock  of  rabbits  is  easily  act  a-going:  they  may 
usually  be  bought  under  one  ahilliug^  and  aomctimca 
even  at  twopence  a  pur.  It  ia  of  importance,  in  making 
auch  a  purchase,  to  attend  to  the  varieties  which  feed 
kindly  and  funuah  the  beat  flesh. 

The  ahort-legged  stout  rabbits  am  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  moat  healthy,  and  also  the  best  breeders. 
The  large  hair-coloured  variety  ia  much  esteemed  by 
aome  people ;  but  the  white,  or  white-mottled  with 
black  or  yellow,  are  more  delicate  in  flesh.  The  gray, 
and  some  of  the  blacks,  approach  nearer  to  the  flavour 
of  the  wild  rabbit  than  any  others.  With  respect  to 
the  colouM  lof  ^ese  aoimals,  gray  is  cestaideced  the 
worst  of  all  cplouxs;  Uack  ia  the  next  in  gn^ation; 
fawn,J^^  wh^e  and  gmri  hold  the  third .  pUoain  esti- 
maiioib }  piini frj^tiaiMitb awt«y«vu  byiMuwieciiOBed 
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eliiMV^UKriilll  ^v'tftlle|!k  iuMri'or  to  thele  ■,  ioM^- 
aVR.  {t^Wk'  bmn^  and  W^ite,  and  brown,  gray.  »1a4 
#Mte)%fid"blM£^  i&d  wlkii«  rtiak  thq  bighest;  a  uni. 
fM&^My«:«UMi;,'tlioiigh  MXe  Noticed  by  fanci«ra  in 

^  Th^  mAt  hn^KJrlitnt  pkHi  of  tbe  4uty  of  tb«  rabbit- 
rtAM'  it"tb  erect  biB  rabbit-bouBe  or  hutch  on  proper 
0Hn|:i|^l6ii.  Two  bbjecta'  are  particularly  necessarv  to 
ri««itt6nd^  tb.  t^e  hQUSe  6k  rabbitry  mvit  be  kept 
al#ari^dry  and  "^ell-tiired ;  beci^uie  the  aninial,  in  its 
natural  Hatei  prefSenai  dry  aiid  airy  habitation.  Bab- 
bitt are  aometimes  placed  in  boxes;  but  whether  kept 
ill  thete  or  in  regularly-erected  houses,  the  place  must 
be  kept  quite  dry,  as  too  much  humidity  will  clause  the 
Muck  to  rot,  Vi  here  considerable  numbers  are  housed 
together,  iVeeh  air  is  of  great  moment ;  still,  they 
i^bo^d  not  be  exposed  to  cold  currents,  which  may 
bt(lng  pn  a  disease  called  the  snuffles— a  dangerous 
Atiil  frequently  fatal  malady. 

'  Persons  who  lire  in  large  towns  will  ii^, general  .find 
Considerable  difficulty  in  keepii^g  rabbits,  as  it  is  seldom 
tiiey  have  open  grounds  behind  tbeir  houses  wberein 
they  might  construct  their  rabbitry.  In  cases  of  this 
nature,  rabbits  might  be  kept  on  a  small  scale  in 
wooden  hutches,  open  in  front,  with  spokes  like  a  cage, 
and  having  a  diTisiou  to  separate  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment from  the  feeding-place,  and  a  small  door  betwixt 
the  one  place  and  the  other.  But  it  will  bo  found,  on 
trial,  that  rabbits  do  not  thrive  well  when  put  in  cages, 
or  confined  in  this  manner.  The  genuine  rabbitry  must 
be  a  small  house  constructed  on  purpose,  where  the 
animals  will  hare  liberty  to  feed  and  amuse  themselves. 
These  houses  may  be  built  about  four  feet  square,  and 
the  same  in  height,  with  a  sloping  roof,  covered  with 
thatth,  or  some  other  substance  that  will  carry  off  the 
tain.  This  house  ought  to  be  pavtd  on  the  floor,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  inmates  from  burrowing  and  undet- 
mluing  the  walls.  It  should  be  well  laid  with  div 
straw  or  ineadow-hay,  and  possess  several  boxes  with 
the  open  side  downwards,  and  holes  for  the  rabbits  to  go 
in  and  out.  It  would  also  be  as  well  for  these  holes  to 
be  provided  with  slide-boards,  which  could  be  shut  when 
necessarf.  To  this  house  there  ought  to  be  attached 
ft  little  open  court,  also  paved,  and  covered  completely 
with  open  spokes,  so  as  to  give  air  and  light,  as  well 
OS  to  anbrd  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  creatures 
when  sportine  or  feeding. 

On  the  But^ect  of  feeding,  the  following  extract  may 
be  offered  from  the  '  Boys*  Own  Book ' — a  pleasing 
work  addressed  to  the  young : — *  If  too  much  food  be 
giv«n  at  once,  the  animals  will  get  disgusted  with,  and 
refuse  it,  so  that  a  rabbit  may  be  nearh  starved  by 
affording  it  too  great  a  quantity  of  food.  Most  persons 
feed  theu:  rabbits  twice,  but  for  our  own  part  we  feed 
oura  thrice  a  day.  To  »  full-grown  doe,  without  a  litter, 
in  the  morning  we  give  a  little  hay  or  dry  clover,  and 
a  few  of  such  Ttoetables  as  are  in  season;  in  the  after- 
noon we  put  two  nandfuls  of  good  com  into  her  trough; 
and  at  night  we  give  her  a  boiled  potato  or  two,  more 
vegetables,  and,  if  her  hutch  be  clear  of  what  we  ^ve 
her  in  the  morning,  but  by  no  means  otherwise,  a  little 
more  hay  or  clover.  If  you  give  rabbits  more  hay  than 
they  eon  eat  in  a  few  hours,  except  it  be  to  a  doe  just 
about  to  litter,  they  will  tread  it  under  foot,  and  waste 
it;  if  you  give  thein  but  a  moderate  quantity  at  a  time, 
they  will  eat  and  enjoy  it.  Generally  speaking,  rabbits 
prefer  green  or  moist  food  to  corn ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  make  them  eat  a  sufficient  proportion  of  solid  food, 
to  keep  them  in  health;  occasionally,  instead  of  com, 
we  give  our  rabbits  ft  ibw  split  or  whole  gray  peas. 
When  a  doe  has  a  litter  by  her  side,  and  also  for  rab- 
bits recently  weaned,  we  soak  the  peas  a  few  houis 
previously  to  putting  them  in  the  ttough.  If  a  rabbit 
will  not  eat  a  proper  quantity  of  com,  wo  i|tix  a  small 
quantity  of  squeezed  tea-Ieavefl  iHth  her  portion,  and 
•tint  her  proportionately  In  green  meat,  Tea-leiives,  id 
small  quantities,  well  squeezed,  mat  at  iill  times  be 
^ivcnibyiniy  of  atreat;  but  it  is  highly  improper  to 
makf  tnem  a  daily  sabttitute  nv  green  meat. 


^m'oii^ 'ait ^he  Tfjgetallea  and  roots  uned  fortlie^ 
table  may  be  (pveu  to  rabbits:  in  prefe)reii<;e  to  all 
others,  w©  choosft  celeryj  parsley,  and  the  ypots  and 
tops  of  carrots;  and  in  tQis  choice  th^  »nin>«iVi  ^bei|a« 
selves  heartily  agree  with  ui;  lettuces,  tho  l«av^,  wdi 
what  are  much  better,  the  stumps  of  ca^^bogea  <Hii4 
cauliilowerd,  they  eat  with  avidity,  but  tUese  muat  n6 
given  to  them  with  a  sparing  hapd;  turnips,  paranipa, 
and  even  potatoes  in  a  raw  state,  we  occosiouaDy  afford 
our  stock,  on  an  emergency,  when  better  roots  or  good 
greena  aro  scarce.  In  the  spring  time,  no  soft  meat 
IS  better  for  them  than  tares,  so  that  they  be  not  wet; 
in  fact  no  green  meat  ought  to  be  given  to  rabbits 
when  there  is  much  moisture  on  its  surface.  We  have 
heard  of  some  country  persons  feeding  their  rabbits  on 
marah-mallowa,  but  we  never  did  so  ourselves.  Dande- 
lions, milk-thistles,  or  sow-thistles,  we  know,  by  long 
experience,  they  take  in  preference  to  all  other .  food, 
except  celery,  parsley,  and  carrots;  and  nothing,  as 
green  meat,  we  are  convinced,  can  be  better  for  them. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  doe  will  eat  nearly 
twice  as  much  when  suckling  as  at  other  times;  and 
when  her  litter  begin  to  eut,  the  allowance  of  food 
must  be  gradually  increased.  In  our  own  rabbitry  we 
never  admit  chaff,  and  grains  only  in  a  dearth  of  green 
food.  If  we  can  obtain  neither  greens,  roots,  nor  groins, 
at  feeding-time,  we  make  it  a  practice  to  moisten  the 
corn  with  water,  milk,  or,  aa  we  before  atated,  \fith 
tea-leavea.  Though  a  rabbit  i.  -  <e  restricted  from 
rioting  in  green  or  soft  meat  occt  .■  -  o  its  own  appe- 
tite, for  its  own  sake,  yet  it  is  .  ^  .  i  afford  it  only 
such  food  as  will  increase  rather  t'  appease  its  thirst; 
for  this  reason,  in  such  a  case  as  (70  have  mentioned, 
we  moisten  the  grain ;  and  some  rabbits  will  even  do 
well  with  an  occasional  tablespoonful  of  water,  beer, 
or  milk;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  tjy  tl)9 
effect  of  a  liquid  on  their  stomachs. 

If  well  fed,  and  kept  warm,  does  will  breed ,  all  the 
year;  but  most  fanciers  are  contented  with  five  litters 
m  one  season,  and  let  them  rest  during  the  winter^ 
It  is  a  disadvantage,  rather  than  otherwise,  to  have 
above  eix  produced  in  a  litter,  as  the  young  rabbi^^ 
when  that  is  the  case,  are  almost  invariably  weak  an4 
puny;  and  even  if  they  be  reduced  to  a  moderate 
number,  by  removing  some  of  them  to  the  care  of 
another  doe,  or  otherwise,  they  seldom  or  never  become 
remarkable  for  their  size  or  beauty. 

Diseases  may  in  a  great  measure  be  prevented  by 
regularity  in  feeding,  good  food,  and  cleanliness.  The 
refuse  of  vegetables  should  always  be  scrupulously  re- 
jected. For  the  liver  complaint,  to  which  rabbits  are 
subject,  there  is  no  cure;  when  they  are  attacked  ,by 
it,  fatten  them,  if  possible,  for  the  table.  The  snuffl^ 
are  occasioned  by  damp  or  cold.  If  there  be  any  cut^ 
for  this  disorder,  it  must  be  dryness  in  their  hutches 
and  food.  Squeezed  tea-leaves  generally  restore  a  doe 
to  health,  if  weak,  or  otherwise  affected  after  littering. 
A  little  bread  moistened  with  warm  milk  may  also  do 
advantageously  given  to  a  doe  at  this  critical  period. 
WTien  old  rabbits  are  attacked  by  a  looseness,  d^  food 
will  in  general  restore  them ;  but  do  what  you  will,  it 
is  very  difficult,  and  in  most  cases  impossible,  to  save 
young  ones  from  vnking  under  it ;  dry  food  for  them, 
as  well  as  for  the  old  ones,  is  the  only  remedy.' 

When  rabbits  are  to  be  used  as  food,  it  is  commonly 
deemed  beneficial  to  feed  them  for  a  short  time  on  hay, 
and  afterwards  on  shellings  and  oats,  when  the  flew 
will  grow  very  delicate  in  flavour.  As  an  example  of 
the  ordinary  extent  to  which  rabbits  may  be  mode 
productive,  with  common  care,  the  case  of  a  labouring 
man  in  the  countty  mav  be  mentioned,  who,  in  a  small 
wooden  house  enclosed  bv  a  railing,  fed  a  batch  of 
rabbits,  and  killed  annually  about  twenty  dozen,  atill 
maintaining  his  stock  unbroken.  What  with  the  skiua, 
fleah,  and  aoles  of  the  young,  he  turned  the  animala  to 
kood  account ;  yet  he  acarcely  expended  a  penny  upon 
uieir  food,  and  even  the  care  of  them  was  spared  to 
hini,  when  he  had  once  fajrly  put  hia  children  in  tbe 
vniiy  of  management. 
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POULTRY. 


Poultnr  (from  ponfe,  French  for  hen)  is  a  term 
Al>|iUed  to  different  kinds  of  large  birds  in  a  state  of 
df^mestieation,  as  the  chicken  or  barn-door  fowl,  turkey, 
duck,  goose,  i>ea-fowl,  and  guinea-fowl.  The  most 
numerous  and  important  in  ereiy  respect  are 
Chia.'<^iDs. 

The  chicken  is  classed  by  naturalists  in  the  tribe 
of  the  OaUinaeem,  forming  part  of  the  order  Ratorm 
or  Scraping-Birds  (ZooLoor,  p.  149).  It  is  needless  to 
describe  m-nutely  the  appearance  of  the  barn-door 
fowl.  The  most  prominent  rharacteristics  of  the  cock, 
or  male  bird,  are  a  thin  i  .  ated  comb,  with  wattles 
on  each  side  under  the  benk ;  a  tail  rising  in  an  arch, 
and  a  great  raiiegation  of  ciloun..  The  female,  or  hen, 
is  smaUer  as  rep;a^  bod^,  coml>  and  wattlea,  and  her 
tints  are  less  riTid.  The  <'om>.'iitication  of  this  useful 
bird  seems  to  hare  taken  place  in  the  earliest  times, 
and  Penia  is  commoi'ly  supposed  to  hare  been  the 
cenntiy  of  its  origin. 

Maim  varieties  of  it  have  been  enumerated  as  exist- 
ing in  Britain;  but  the  differences  betwixt  these,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  seem  to  lie  as  much  in  colour  as  in 
any  more  important  features.  The  best-marked  va- 
rieties are  the  following : — The  Dunghill  Fowl,  Oame 
Fowl,  Dorking  Fowl,  Polish  Fowl,  Spanish  Fowl,  and 
B&iitam.  The  first  of  these  varieties  is  a  mongrel  one, 
arising  from  crosses  with  all  the  other  breeds ;  but  it  is 
the  common  and  most  useful  variety.  The  best  fowls 
of  this  sort  are  of  middle-size  and  dark  colour,  and  have 
white,  clean  legs ;  the  pure  white  dunghill  fowls  are 
held  to  be  the  weakest  in  constitution,  and  to  lay  fewest 
eggs.  It  has  been  usually  agreed  to  call  the  game  fowl 
the  proper  English  fowl.  The  body  is  erect  and  slender, 
and  thr  -'olours  showy,  particularly  those  of  the  cock, 
lu  comparison  with  other  breeds,  the  game  bird  is  like 
the  race-horse  beside  that  which  draws  the  cart  and 

Slough.  The  flesh,  moreover,  is  peculiarly  white  and 
elicate  in  flavour,  while,  though  small,  the  eggs  are 
also  of  a  very  superior  i^ualit^.  There  is  a  peculiarly 
of  disposition,  however,  m  this  variety  of  the  domestic 
fowl,  which,  while  for  ages  the  aource  of  a  cruel  species 
of  sport,  has  always  impaired  the  real  utility  of  the 
creature  to  a  very  great  degree.  We  allude  to  the 
pugnacious  spirit  which  has  gained  for  the  fowl  its 
]>eculiar  name.  So  strongly-marked  is  this  propen- 
sity, that  broods  scarcely  feathered  ore  found  occa- 
sionally to  have  reduced  themselves  to  utter  blindness 
by  reciprocal  battling.  Even  when  the  breed  is  crossed 
and  recroised,  a  tincture  of  the  love  of  fighting  still' 
remains,  rendering  such  admixtures  the  source  of  risk 
and  trouble,  though  in  other  respecvs  advantageous. 
Wh'jre  persons  prefer  to  have  a  game-cock  in  their 
poultry -yard,  their  choice,  according  to  the  beat  autho- 
rities, should  be  directed  to  a  bird  of  one  or  other  of 
the  following  colours : — dark-red,  dark  black-breasted 
red,  dark-gray,  mealy-gray,  and  reddish-dun. 

The  Dorking  fowl  is  named  from  a  town  in  Surrey, 
where  it  has  long  been  bred  in  great  numbers.  It  is 
a  large  bird,  weli-shaped,  with  a  long  capacious  body, 
short  legs,  and  five  claws  upon  each  foot  instead  of 
four.  Oiie  spur  characterises  other  breeds  of  the  com- 
mon fowl,  but  the  Dorking  fowl  has  two  spurs  on  each 
leg.  These  distinctive  marks  seem  to  be  of^old  standing 
in  peculiar  breeds,  as  both  Aristotle  and  Pliny  mention 
fivd-toed  fowls.  Though  ttova  repeated  crossings  the 
Dorking  fowls  are  now  found  of  all  colours,  white  or 
yellowish-white  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  primitive 
and  genuine  tint.  They  lay  large  eggs,  and  in  great 
plenty.  The  Poland  (Polish  or  Paduan)  fowl  is  much 
valued  by  breeders,  but  is  seldom  found  perfectly  pure 
in  Britain.  The  species  was  imported  principally  tnm 
Holland,  and  when  unmixed,  was  unifonuly  of  a  bhick 
colour,  with  a  white  crest  or  tuft  on  the  heads  of  both 
cock  and  hen.  Their  form  is  plump  and  deep,  and  the 
legs  of  the  best  sorts  not  too  long.  They  are  called 
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evtrUuHrg  layers,  ftom  the  number  of  eggs  pMdttied 
by  them,  and  from  their  disincllnatioii  ^  sit  and  hattih, 
which  otfioe  is  usually  don  A  for  their  eggs  by  other 
hens.  The  Spanish  fowl  is  of  large  sice,  and  lays  large 
eggs.  It  is  of  the  Polish  family,  and  Is  almost  uniformly 
marked  by  a  black  body,  black  legs,  and  large  i«d  combs. 
In  London  and  its  viomity,  the  breed  is  now  extremelv 
common,  being  valued  for  the  size  of  the  eggs ;  but  it 
is  supposed  to  be  inferior  in  some  respects  to  other 
breeds,  though  yielding  good  food.  The  bantam  fowl 
is  well  known  for  its  small  size,  and  its  feathered  gro- 
tesq^ue-lookiug  limbs.  It  was  originally  a  native  of 
India,  and  the  nankeen-coloured  and  black  birds  are 
the  most  esteemed.  The  bantam  should  have  a  rose- 
comb,  a  full  tail,  and  a  lively  carriace,  and  should  not 
weigh  above  one  pound.  It  has  been  recently  dis- 
cove.'ed  that  the  characteristic  of  feathered  legs  is  not 
an  improvement,  the  birds  with  clean  blight  limbs 
being  the  best.  The  flesh  of  this  diminutive  breed  is 
said  to  be  peculiarlv  delicate. 

iiesides  these  well-marked  varieties  of  the  common 
domestic  fowl,  there  are  a  number  of  others,  brought 
from  foreign  countries,  which  have  produced  mixtures 
pretty  familiar  to  breeders.  The  Turkish,  M-^ay, 
Rumkiu,  Russian,  and  Barbary  species,  may  be  .men- 
tioned as  the  principal  of  these.  It  need  only  be  ob- 
served here,  that  all  the  crested  mixtures  or  varieties 
are  much  esteemed,  as  possessing  the  best  qualities  of 
the  race.  All  or  any  of  the  breeds  of  the  domestic 
fowl  are  valuable  to  the  cottager,  even  one  good  laying 
hen  being  a  treasure  to  a  humble  family. 

Hcti-hoiue. — The  artificial  assistance  given  by  the 
cottager  in  housing  the  birds  is  usually  of  the  scan- 
tiest order.  The  upper  part  of  the  space  at  the  door  . 
of  the  cottage,  or  the  bauUa  (loft),  is  often  the  nightly  / 
roost  of  two  or  three  hens,  and  the  roadside  is  their 
daily  walk.  Yet,  with  the  petty  scraps  of  food  fur- 
nished in  addition  to  their  own  pickings  there,  these 
hens  will  lay  good  eggs,  and  produce  fine  birds.  At 
farm  -  steadings,  it  is  cciumon  for  the  hens  to  roost 
among  the  beams  of  the  stables  or  cattle  sheds,  and  to 
lay  in  holes  formed  by  scrapine  away  a  portion  of  lime 
on  the  top  of  the  side  walls.  Very  little  pains  might 
give  to  the  humblest  families  much  better  and  ampler 
accommodation  for  poultry.  We  quote  on  this  sul^ect 
the  directions  given  in  a  little  work  by  Mr  Peter  Bos- 
well  of  Greenlaw : — '  Always  in  the  building  of  a  cot-  , 
tage,  and  sometimes  even  where  there  was  no  intention/ 
of  the  kind  when  it  was  built,  very  ample  accommoda- 
tion for  poultry  can  be  provided,  almost  without  a 
shUling  of  additional  expense.  To  this  purpose  a  part 
of  the  space  next  the  roof,  so  often  unoccupied  and  use- 
less, might  easily  be  devoted.  To  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject, a  part  of  it  next  tho  kitchen  fire  gable  end  should 
be  partitioned  ofi',  floored,  and  fitted  up  with  baulks 
and  laying -places.  This  could  be  done  either  on  a 
large  or  a  small  scale,  according  to  the  inclination  or 
the  mei  as  of  the  projector.  An  opening  of  sufficient 
width  should  be  made  in  tho  wall,  at  the  height  of  the 
lower  ceilidg,  through  which  tl^e  fowls  could  be  con- 
ducted, by  means  of  a  hen-ladder,  to  the  enclosure  pre- 
pared for  them  below.  There  must  be  a  hatchway 
somewhere,  to  afibrd  access  for  the  purpose  of  inspec- 
tion and  cleaning.  If  the  attics  are  sufficiently  high, 
it  may  bo  placed  anywhere,  but  evidently  with  ji^reateat 
convenience  in  the  passage  of  the  house;  but  if  they 
are  low,  the  nearer  it  b  to  the  space  portioned  off  for 
the  reception  cf  tho  fowls  the  better.  This  is  a  loca- 
tion for  poultry  possessing  many  advantages.  Having 
\,bmt  berth  immediately  above  the  »)ttage  Kitchen,  they 
are  secured  in  a  proper  dogree  of  dryness  'd  warmth, 
which  ill  winter,  especially  with  tho  spring  -  hatched 
pullets,  will  tell  well  in  tho  production  of  eggs.  Per- 
Laps  this  is  the  best  hen-house  locality  for  securing 

3  in  winter  which  can  be  suggested  to  the  frugal 
judicious.    B«udes,  the  fowls  are  here  free  from 
uiany  dangers,  and  safe  from  many  enemies,  to  which 
thev  are  exposed  in  a  lower  and  more  open  situation.' 
Another  simple  poultry-house  of  small  sm  xaAj  bo 
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fqqf^  1^7  buU^S  &  *^^  agi^it  the  gable  of  the  houie, 

Kfnponte  to.  the  partwumed  by  the  Kitchen  fire,  and 
aoing  cro68-ban  in  it  for  raoitin{|,  •rith  boxea  for 
jifig  in,  or  quantities  of  fresh  itraw.  There  should 
Always  be  an  openine,  to  allow  of  the  cleaning  oat, 
once  a  week  at  least,  of  the  poultiy-house— a  process  too 
often  neglected,  but  very  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
poultry.  They  never  will  thrire  long  amid  anclean- 
ness;  and  even  with  the  utmost  care,  a  place  where 
poultry  have  been  long  kept  becomes  whrt  the  house- 
wives call  tainted,  and  there  they  will  thrive  no  lon^r. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  becomes  saturated  with 
their  exuviae,  and  is  therefore  no  longer  healthy.  To 
avoid  this  effect,  some  poulterers  in  the  country  fre- 
quently change  the  sites  of  their  poultry-houses,  to 
obtain  fresh  ground;  and  to  guard  against  the  same 
misfortune,  farmers  who  cannot  change  their  hen- 
houses and  yards,  purify  the  houses  by  fumigations  of 
blazing  pitch,  by  wr^shing  with  hot  lime-water,  and  by 
strewing  large  q'-antities  of  pure  sand  both  within  and 
without  the  poultry -houses. '  Washing  the  floor  of  the 
house  every  week  is  necessary;  for  which  purpose  it 
is  of  a<1  vantage  that  't  be  paved  either  with  stones, 
bricks,  or  tiles.  But  ihcee  tiuree  modes  are  ezpon- 
eive,  a  good  flooring,  n  jkh  it  cheaper,  may  be  formed  by 
usine  a  composition  coBipoeed  of  lime  and  smithy  ashes, 
together  with  the  riddhngs  of  common  kitchen  ashes; 
these  having  been  all  finely  broEien,  must  be  mixed 
tog3ther  with  water,  and  put  on  the  floor  with  a  mason's 
trowel,  and  nicely  smoothed  on  the  surface.  If  this  is 
put  on  a  floor  which  is  in  a  tolerably  dry  situation,  and 
allowed  to  harden  before  being  used,  it  will  become 
nearly  as  solid  and  compact  as  stone,  and  is  almost  as 
durable.  The  inside  of  the  laying-boxes  requires  fre- 
quent washing  with  hot  lime-water,  to  free  them  from 
vermin,  which  greatly  torment  the  sitting  hens.  For 
the  same  purpose  poultry  should  always  have  a  heap 
of  dry  sand  or  fine  ashes  laid  under  somo  '!overed  place, 
or  thick  tree,  near  their  yard,  fc:  tliem  to  dust  them- 
selves in;  this  being  their  resource  for  getting  rid  of 
the  vermin  with  which  they  are  annoyed. 

The  office  of  keeping  and  managing  domestic  fowls 
should  be  performedM)y  the  same  individual,  as  the 
voice  and  presence  of  a  stranger  scare  them,  and  dis- 
turb the  operations  of  the  hen-house.  To  distribute 
food  and  drink  at  regular  hours,  to  visit  the  nests, 
to  remove  eggs  as  soon  as  laid,  and  carry  them  to  a 
cool  place,  to  examine  by  candle-light  what  eggs  are 
fecundated,  a::-'  to  pLtce  tnestt  under  the  hen,  and  mark 
the  tin>:,  arc  among  the  daily  dutic«  to  be  performed 
by  the  keeper.  When  the  hens  lay  in  a  secret  comer 
or  covert,  the  keeper  may  readily  discover  it  by  placing 
a  few  grains  of  salt  in  the  oviduct,  which  hurries  on 
the  process  of  laying,  and  causes  the  animal  to  retire 
to  the  spot  anew. 

Feeding. —  Moat  persons  are  doubtless  aware  that 
fowls  swallow  food  without  mastication,  That  process 
is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  provision  of  a  crop,  an 
organ  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  first  stomach 
of  the  cow,  and  in  which  the  food  from  the  gullet  is 
macerated,  and  partly  dissolved  by  secreted  fluids. 
From  the  crop,  the  food  passes  downwards  into  a 
second  small  cavity,  where  it  is  partly  acted  on  by 
a  digestive  juice;  and  finally,  it  is  transferred  to  the 
gizzard,  or  last  stomach,  whidi  is  furnished  with  mus- 
cular and  cartilaginout'  linings  of  very  great  strength. 
In  the  gizzard,  the  partially-softened  food  is  tntu- 
rated,  and  converted  into  a  thin  paste,  fit  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  chyle-gut,  and  finally  absorbed  into  the 
circulation.  Such  is  the  power  of  the  gizzard  in  almost 
all  kinds  of  poultry,  that  hollow  globes  of  glass  are  re- 
duced in  it  to  fine  powder  in  a  few  hours.  The  most 
rough  and  jagged  bodies  do  no  injury  to  the  coats  of 
the  gizzard.  Spallanzani  even  introduced  a  ball  of  lead, 
with  twelve  strong  needles  so  fixed  in  it  that  their  points 
projected  a  fourth  of  an  inch  ttom  the  surface,  and  the 
result  was,  that  all  the  needles,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two,  were  ground  down  in  a  short  time  to  the 
muface  of  (he  ball,  whil«  thow  left  were  reduced  to 


aere  (tumps.  It  ii  ranarkable  that,  to  add  to  the 
triturating  powers  of  the  pzzard,  fowls  art  gifted  with 
the  instinct  of  swallowing  gravel  with  their  food. 

Fowls,  when  left  to  roam  at  large,  pick  up  all  sorti 
of  seeds,  grains,  worms,  larvee  of  insects,  or  anv  othtr 
edible  tabttancet  they  can  discortr,  either  on  the  mr- 
face  of  the  ground  cr  hj  ucraping.  Thev  also  pick  a 
little  grass  as  a  stomachic.  The  more  that  hent  can 
be  allowed  to  run  about  to  gather  their  own  food,  the 
better  for  (  eir  own  health  and  the  pockets  of  their 
keeper.  When  secluded,  and  fed  altogether  in  an 
artificial  manner,  their  keep  becomes  espenaivt,  and 
is,  on  the  whole,  seldom  compensated  by  their  product. 
We  have  indeed  great  hesitation  in  advising  any  one 
to  keep  fowls  who  cannot  unexpensivelv  give  them 
plenty  of  refuse  from  the  table,  or  permit  them  to  rau|^ 
in  a  field  or  lane  in  quest  of  what  seems  proper  for  their 
natural  appetite.  The  very  pleasure  of  rangbg  and 
scrapiiig  seems  advantageous  to  them. 

If  kept  in  a  courtyard  or  pen,  and  requiring  alto- 
gether artificial  feeding,  their  natural  tastes  should  be 
consulted  as  far  as  conveniently  practicable.  They 
should  bo  fed  regularly,  and  with  a  miscellaneoui  kind 
of  diet ;  allowed  at  all  times  access  to  clean  water  for 
drinking,  and  have  e»rth,  sand,  or  dust,  to  scrajpe  at 
pleasure  and  roll  themselves  in.  A  oertsJn  quantify  of 
chalk  or  lime  should  also  be  scattered  about  for  them 
to  pick  up,  as  that  material  is  required  by  them  in  the 
production  of  eggs.  Speaking  on  this  subject,  Ptoftator 
Gregory  of  Aberdeen,  m  a  letter  to  a  friend,  published 
in  it  newspaper,  observes — '  As  I  suppose  you  keep 
poultry,  I  may  tell  you  that  it  has  been  ascertained 
that,  if  you  mix  with  their  food  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
egg-shells  or  chalk,  which  they  eat  greedily,  they  will 
lay,  other  things  being  equal,  twice  or  thrice  as  many 
eggs  as  before.  A  well-fed  fowl  is  disposed  to  lay  a 
vast  number  of  eggs,  but  cannot  do  so  without  the 
material*  for  the  uiells,  however  nourishing  in  other 
respects  her  food  may  be ;  indeed  a  fowl  wA.  on  food 
and  water  free  from  carbonate  of  lime,  and  not  finding 
any  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  shape  of  mortar,  which  ther 
often  ea  off  the  walls,  would  lay  no  eggs  at  all^  with 
tho  best  will  in  the  world.' 

In  a  state  of  domestication,  the  hard  food  of  which 
fowls  seem  most  fond  are  peas  and  barlev  (oats  they  do 
not  like) ;  and  besides  a  proportion  of  these,  they  may 
be  given  crumbs  of  bread,  lumps  of  boiled  potatoes,  not 
too  cold,  or  any  other  refuse.  They  are  much  pleased 
to  ^ick  a  bone ;  the  pickings  warm  them,  and  excite 
their  laying  propensities.  If  they  can  be  supplied  with 
caterpillars,  worms,  or  maggots,  the  same  end  will  be 
served.  Any  species  of  animal  food,  however,  should 
be  administered  sparingly;  and  the  staple  articles  of 
diet  must  always  be  of  a  vegetable  nature.  When 
wanted  for  the  table,  the  quantity  of  food  may  be  in- 
creased, and  be  more  substantial;  they  should  alto  be 
kept  more  within  the  coop,  and  as  quiet  as  possible.  A 
fortnight's  feeding  in  this  way  will  bring  a  fowl  of  a 
good  breed  up  to  a  plump  condition. 

Laying. — The  ordinary  productiveness  of  the  hen 
is  truly  astonishing,  as  it  usually  lays,  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  two  hundred  eggs,  provided  it  be  allowed 
to  go  at  liberty,  is  well  fed,  and  has  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water.  Many  instances  have  been  known  of  hens 
laying  three  hundred  in  a  year.  This  is  a  singular 
provision  in  nature,  and  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
intended  peculiarly  for  the  use  of  man,  as  the  heu 
usually  incubates  only  once  in  a  year,  although  she 
will  occasionally  bring  out  two  broods.  Few  hens 
are  capable  of  hatching  more  than  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  eggs;  bo  that,  allowing  they  were  all  to  sit 
twice  a  year,  and  bring  out  fifteen  at  a  time,  there 
would  still  be  at  least  one  hundred  and  seventy  spare 
eggs  for  the  use  of  man.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that 
in  situations  where  hens  can  pick  up  their  food,  they 
must  prove  very  profitable;  for  supposing  (hat  the 
eggs  of  one  fowl  during  the  year  were  sold,  without  any 
ofthem  being  hatched,  they  would  bring  {if  near  a  Urge 
dty)  on  an  average  ninepence  per  doie~,  or  fourteen 
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•kU|i«#  f  4ii-*lt»hm  bwMtf  wooU  be  woitb  iaroiihiL. 
lingl  i«kuiri»M.'  A*  th*  aunb«r  of  egg*  whidh  we 
aowMl'jribnMidit  out  bjrft  bim  bear  no  ptoportion  to 
tlk»niuBherwMohiheb7>i,»^<f!nM  (toberabaequently 
mUtced^  }>»tc  bei  a  im&yiued  i  iiatoh  aU  the  egpof.* 
bni,iMidth«i.tfuiralier  i»iodui»>  to  the  greateet  adTan- 
tfgttiw  Akat«  in  place  of  tweire  or  fourteen  oUckene, 
upnTMcU  of  two  nuadied  may  he  produced  ftom  the 
annual  |>tuviuce  of  a  einxle  fowl 

li«M  will  lay  eggs  which  have  leceived  no  impreena- 
tka«>bat  from  these,  ae  »  matter  of  coune,  co  hat<£ing 
cum  take  place ;  thev  are  equally  g.vod,  howerer,  for 
eating.  Whe';  the  chief  object  i»  to  breed  chickens,  a 
oe«k  ihould  be  allowed  to  wal  c  r.ith  ten  or  twelve  heos; 
but  when  egg*  are  principally  squired,  the  number  of 
hsu*  tuay  m  from  fiileen  to  Mventy.  Endeavour  to 
proeure  m  cock  of  a  eood  breed,  not  giuue,  and  let  him 
be.  in  hi*  prime,  whoV;  i»  lit  eu:hteeu  iiiontha  to  tTo 
rear*  old.  Cock*  will  lait  two  3  cars,  after  which  tiiey 
,oia  their  UTelii'C**  of  colour*,  luid  become  ^acirui'l, 
iaMtiTe,  and  mere  consumers  of  food.  It  is  fit,  t  ':eTe- 
foM,  that  Tounger  cook*  should  '!;- 11  take  then-  T>'>i<^e 
la  the  peultiy-yard.  It  is  conimoa  i.c  make  choice  .<f 
a  youag  cock,  i>y  pitting  one  ur  two  n^.viist  each  ucacr, 
and  aeleoting  the  most  courageout^  wh>«a  i*  alwayii  suro 
t»  be  the  fJkvourite  of  the  yard. 

Seme  remarks  have  been  mode  on  tli-.  oolours  <i 
the  base  hen*  of  i'xo  diT\>t  jnt  varieties.  A*  to  other 
qoalities,  M  Panuentlur  recommend*  that  they  should 
be  diosevk  of  a  .noddling  ri.ze,  robust  'constitution,  lar^o 
li«hd,.briflil!  ercr,  and  pendant  comb.  (^i\.wer8  should 
b«  n^«ot«tt.  -y'li  thcv'i  thnt  ue  of  quarrcUome  tempers, 
•ooh  hwis  t<-i''i,3,  na>  ^'  «;!.<od  had^scrs  or  layers.  Uld 
hens,  or  those  a)>ov(-  r'lx  >j  yc^ir^  ..li],  are  of  little  use 
wkcn  added  to  a  iH'tck'  11:1  i  wiien  the  comb  and  claws 
aretough,  it  U  t.  a  ><  ■•iuit  th.i-y  have  ceased  to  lay. 

If  kit  %o  th'Mn.^ei  .'J8,  hbn*  \  ould  produce,  like  some 
wiM  hk<ih  two  rj.iwls  in  tho  j.ear.  Early  spring,  and, 
•tfte;  »c>i$.'ia!.t'Mi,  tht'  end  of  Bbmmer,are  the  two  seasons 
in  whkii  they  bcf^iii  naturally  to  lay.  In  the  depth  of 
WHitef,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  hen*  very  rarely 
lay.  «gg8,  though  by  artificial  means  they  can  be  made 
to  '^0  so.  If  the  temperature  of  the  place  where  they 
aw  i^pt  be  raised  by  a  stove,  or  otherwise,  they  will 
produce  "ggs.  The  fowls  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  which 
mn  unut'iy  kept  in  the  cabins  of  the  owners,  lay  often 
in  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  warmth  of  their  quar- 
ters; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  warmth  affords 
the  most  effective  means  of  procuring  new-laid  eggs  in 
winter,  though  stimulating  food  may  aid  iu  producing 
Um  Mm*  result.  The  fecundity  of  hens  varies  con*ider- 
abl^.'  Some  laj  but  once  in  three  days,  other*  every 
•eeMid  day»aua  others  every  day.  In  order  to  induce 
laying,  eadi  hen  should  have  its  own  nest,  made  with 
aoft  straw,  and  furnished  with  a  piece  of  cb'vlk  as  a 
deooy.  The  signs  which  indicate  when  a  hen  is  about 
to  lay  are  well  known.  She  cackles  frequently,  walks 
leitletsly  about,  and  shows  a  brighter  redness  in  her 
cottib  and  wattle*.  After  tho  proce**  of  laying  i*  over, 
■1m  rtter*  a  loud  and  peculiar  note,  to  which  the  other 
fowl*  uaually  req^nd.  Shortly  after  the  egg  is  laid, 
it  diould:be  rvmoved,  for  the  heat  of  the  hen  soon 
«ai'ittpt*  it '  VVliea  the  eggs  are  taken  awav  by  the 
poultry-keeper,  they  should  immediately  be  laid  in  a 
cool  and.  dry  plaoe.  If  allowed  to  aitaorb  damp,  they 
aoon  spoil;  indeed  one  drop  of  water  upon  the  dhell 
quick]*  taints  the  whole  egg. 

Vaneus  methods  have  been  tried  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  air  through  the  shell,  and  preserve  the 
freslmess  of  ths  e^.  A  not  uncommon  plan  i«  to  koep 
them  Bsolttded  from  the  air  in  bran,  rye,  or  ashea,  which 
may  do  veiy  well  where  the  egg*  ai«  to  be  kept  in  this 
way  till  satea,  but  is  utterly  useless  if  quantities  of 
thsm  have  to  be  sent  to  market.  We  beg  to  offer  a 
plain  piece  «f  advice  to  cottager*  on  thi*  cubject,  which, 
if  ptopsrljr  acted  u|)on,  will  ^ive  them  the  mean*  of  at 
all  times  coaunandim  the  highest  price  for  fitih  tgg$, 
altbeugh  litnatsd  a  nundrsa  mil«i  or  more  from  the 
plaossf  sale.   SmtaraUyouf  egg*  mOt  a  M  ^ firtth 
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hvtkf  At  wwaiMt  pm  gtt  -KM  ^  <AMn  <  'X)b>  «4M»]tMMI  > 
the  shell  with  gs*aae«  but  taeMly<fiT*'a4iHM  vWMsk" 
The  butter  mb*t  be  good.  '  £!y  tU*  si|ii|>M  pMmkvt' 
*msaiing,  which  doss  not  taiat  tlie  lattAorin'tiMi 
iUghte*t  degree,  tha  e«  is  as  fteslfr  at  ths'bi«*MiMltu 
table  when  three  months  old  as  !f<  jwt'newlv'Mdj  afad' 
posss**e*  all  the  delici«ui  nilklnsss  wUoh'  the  ftsshest 
eggspo*****.    Scarcely  anything  i»n«N  common  thMl 
to  hear  complaint*  of  the  dimoulty  of  getting  ftesh' 
egg*,  and  tdi  a  reeult  of  the  aheer  negUgeneeef  fowK 
keeper*.    By  the  plan  we  raen^ion,  there  need  nevvir  be 
such  a  thing  a.v  ti  lu;<i  u^  Lu.-iui  of.    Dippinf  in  lime- 
water  and  «o»'i<!  ftti.'.r  psrn:e»H.j«,  whic'j  'viU  be  notitied 
in  No.  47, 1'lt  .i'viv'  i'--  'w  (^rjuaUy  bdiBCr.t'fli. 

Batching,  -  -Wbt  ej;<fc  are  to  ba  hufjh-Al,  it  i*  neces- 
sary to  pay  lU.aniic  .*  ■'•■■  the  c'loloe  (•■  v  '!'>er  ones  fer 
the  purpose^  Tha  ooinmny  of  *hit  >.>.:i>.s  i,  >1  rsadin* 
the  ;ieu  proda: '.)vt  of  li*'  -iid.i:> '.  eg^>t,  vi '  acalveady 
no'.ited,  it  is  -.'Si'.y  tgj^h  <«t  tUL.  kind  w^.".>>  iie  available 
for  ;.rodecing  7<'<2ng.  The  esg*  mutt  aIm)  be  fresh; 
from  t'.i's  time  U\i.f  are  laid,  t^y  should  lie  aside  in  a 
cool  pk'K,  It  is  said  to  be  possible  to  ac-.^rtain,  firom 
the  appcaranc*  of  tho  e^g,  whether  the  fcrthooming 
progeny  is  to  be  t  :«I?  or  female  r  b«t  <vo  ^1  -^atly  doubt 
th'?  truth  of  tLo  popular  ii<m-iv.  on  <uia  subject. 
Wii",.  ogufi.'o  loft  to  be  bruiight  ioTth  by  the  hen,  a 
<«rtv.in  iictiriber  u  plaond  under  Loi  la  the  nest,  when 
she  !.;  in  ^be  fuU  i.!  lituv  '  to  ait,.  From  nine  to 
tw*lv.,<  e}»,;s  are  plaifd,  aoci- ',  ,g  to  the  extent  of  the 
breai'V  and  vtu^;  ai'i  '.he  tin^e  requixeJ  for  hatching 
is  twtt;tv-ui\r  viays.  sometimes  a  hen  will  desert  her 
egg*,  a  circttiDstuuoe  which  may  occasionally  be  traced 
tu  an  uncomfortable  condition  of  tho  skin,  caused  by 
vennin  or  wiut  of  cleanliness,  and  thie  afibrds  a  stronjg 
reason  for  keeping  the  hen-house  clean,  and  giving  the 
animals  irio  means  of  purifying  their  feathers.  Occa- 
sionally tLu  hen  is  vicious,  or,  in  short,  a  bad  sitter, 
and  cxpenoice  in  pitching  on  the  beet  hatohine  hen 
is  the  on!',-  remedy.  Sometimes  a  hen  will  l«eak  her 
eggs  with  lit!  feet;  and  in  such  cases  the  broken  e^'gs 
must  be  removed  a*  soon  as  observed,  otherwise  she 
may  eat  them,  and  from  that  be  tempted  to  break  and 
eat  tho  sound  ones,  and  thus  spoil  the  whole. 

It  ha*  genera'Jy  been  found  that  hen*  which  are  the 
best  layer*  are  tbo  worst  sitters.  Those  best  adaptfed 
have  short  legs,  a  broad  body,  large  wings,  well  fur- 
nished with  feathers,  their  naik  and  spurs  not  too  long 
or  sharp.  The  dt^siro  to  sit  is  made  known  by  a  parti- 
cular sort  of  clucking ;  and  a  feverish  state  ensues,  in 
which  the  natural  heat  of  the  hen's  body  is  very  much 
increased.  The  inclination,  or,  as  physiologists  term 
it,  the  slorge,  soon  becomee  a  strong  and  ungovernable 
passion.  The  hen  tluttera  about,  hang*  her  wings, 
bristles  up  her  feathers,  searches  everywhere  for  eggs 
to  sit  upon ;  and  if  she  finds  any,  whether  laid  by 
herself  or  others,  she  immediately  seats  herself  upon 
them,  and  ctmtiuues  the  incubation. 

With  a  pk-oper  provision  of  food  at  hand,  warmth, 
quiet,  and  dryness,  a  good  hatching  hen  will  give  little 
trouble,  and  in  due  time  the  brood  will  come  forth ; 
one  or  two  eggs  may  perhaps  'remain  unhatched  or 
addled,  but  their  loss  is  of  little  consequence.  As 
soon  as  the  hen  hears  the  chirp  of  her  young,  she  has 
a  tendency  to  walk  off  with  them,  leaving  the  unhatched 
eggs  to  their  fate;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  watch 
the  birth  of  the  chicks,  and  to  remove  each  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  dry,  which  may  be  in  a  few  hours  after- 
wards. By  this  mean*  the  hen  will  sit  to  hatch  the 
whole;  yet  she  should  not  be  wearied  by  too  long 
sitting.  If  all  the  egg*  are  not  hatched  at  the  end  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  hour*  after  the  fint  chick  makes  its 
appearance,  in  all  probability  they  are  addled,  and  may 
be  abandoned.  The  ch^'sks  must  be  kept  in  a  warm 
place  during  the  first  day,  and  i,t  night  restored  to  the 
mother,  who  now  assumes  he:  maternal  duties.  The 
food  given  to  the  young  chicks  shonld  be  split  grits, 
which  they  loqoiie  no  teaching  to  pick  up ;  juterwiuds 
the  ordinary  food  of  the  poultry-yard,  or  what  the 
mothw  disooTtt*  for  th^  use,  is  lufficieut.  -  Some  giv« 
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t|i*<](ollM  of  iiMdrboilcd  HgHt  or  ouid,  iriiaa  » irauiiah> 
igfriiUftt'  MOjns  iMlviwU*.  Th*  exi  «»«  Mlicitude  of 
tW  }im'iof  Jwp  mutici  or  the  brood  irhich  maij  be  im- 
|MHNd  ,vQ>oajMr»»  wm  lamnx.  She  lewla  them  about 
utjUMHt^ofifoad,  <k£>ndi  theau  by  viclent  gcsticuUtioni 
ana!  thfturmponi  which  nature  haa  given  her,  ealle 
them^around  nee  by  a  peouUar  clitcking  ory,  and  gather* 
them  carefully  UBOtr  her  wingi  to  ihelter  them  from 
danger,  or  to  keep  thom  warm  at  night.  Xhii  maternal 
care  is  begtowed  as  long  aa  the  chickeni  require  her 
auiatance ;  ae  loon  ai  they  can  ahift  for  themielTea, 
the  mutual  attachment  ceates,  fuid  all  knowledge  of 
ecch  other  is  very  ipecdily  loit.  The  young  now  go 
to  rooit,  and  the  mother  Hgain  begins  to  lay.  Young 
henst  usually  called  pullets,  begin  to  lay  early  in  the 
spring  after  they  are  hatched. 

Arl^ficial  IItU«hing.—Aa  heat  is  all  that  is  neoeesary 
to  incubation,  eggs  may  be  hatched  artificially,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  hen.  This  practice  was  com- 
mon in  Egypt  in  very  early  times,  and  has  since  been 
adopted  iu  many  uMi«t  quarters,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  attempts  at 
artificial  hatching  haTO  from  time  to  time  been  made 
— one  of  the  mo.. '  successful  being  that  of  the  Ecoako- 
bio»,  or  life-evoker,  ^established  several  years  ago.  An 
oven,  consisting  of  eight  floors  or  compartments,  was 
employed  to  contain  the  eggs,  while  they  were  sub- 
jeoted  to  heat  from  steam-pipes.  Each  compartment 
held  £ram  200  to  SCO  eggs,  and  the  whole  exhibited  the 
hatchiuf^  process  in  aUits  various  st^es.  The  regu- 
larity with  which  the  temperature  was  maintained,  as 
well  as  accommodated  to  each  peculiar  stage  of  the 
process,  brought  out  the  chick  with  much  greater  cer- 
tainty than  when  the  incubation  was  performed  by  the 
hen,  which  sometimes  cannot  be  kept  steadily  to  the 
work.  A  visitor  to  the  Eccaleobion  gave  the  following 
account  in  *  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,'  No.  400, 
of  tiie  management  of  the  chick  after  hatching: — *  The 
superintendent  of  the  oven  politely  exhibited  a  oom- 
pai-tment  in  which  the  eggs  were  chipping.  Some  had 
chipped  the  day  before,  others  that  day,  and  some 
would  not  be  chipped  till  the  morrow;  in  a  few  cases, 
we  observed  the  beak  of  the  chick  boring  its  way  through 
the  shell,  and  getting  itself  emancipated.  When  the 
little  oreatures  are  ushered  into  the  world,  they  are  not 
immediately  removed  out  of  the  oven,  but  are  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  few  hours  till  they  become  dry;  they  are 
then  removed  and  put  into  a  glass-case,  on  the  table  at 
the  end.  of  the  room.  This  case  is  very  shallow,  nnd 
the  glass  cover  can  be  easilv  pushed  aside  to  permit  the 
superintendent  handling  them  if  required.  They  are 
here  for  the  first  time  fed,  though  not  for  twenty-four 
hours  after  being  hatched ;  the  material  scattered 
among  them  is  small  bruised  grits,  or  particles  little 
larger  than  meal ;  these  they  eagerly  pick  up  without 
any  teaching,  their  instinctive  desire  tor  food  being  a 
sufficient  monitor.  After  the  brood  has  been  kept  in 
th«  glass-case,  which  is  partially  open,  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  been  thus  gradually  accustomed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, they  are  removed  to  one  of  the  divisions  in  the 
railed  enclosure  on  the  floor.  Hero  hundreds  are  seen 
running  about,  uttering  peepy  cries,  picking  up  grits, 
or  otherwise  amusing^  themselves,  all  being  apparently 
in  as  lively  and  thriving  a  condition  as  tf  trottmg  about 
in  a  barn-yard.  At  six  in  the  evening  they  are  put  to 
bed  for  the  night  iu  the  coops,  twelve  together  in  a  coop: 
these  coops  are  small  wooden  boxes  lined  with  flannel, 
and  furnished  with  a  9annel  curtain  in  front,  to  seclude 
and  keep  the  inmates  as  warm  and  comfortable  as  if 
under  the  wing  of  a  mother.  At  six  or  seven  in  the 
moniing  they  are  again  allowed  to  come  forth  into  their 
court-yard,  which,  Ming  strewed  with  sand,  and  pro- 
vided with  food  and  water,  ^ords  them  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  run  in  an  o[|en  ground. 

I  made  some  inquiries  respecting  the  fiuluree  in 
hatching,  and  deaths,  and  received  the  followins  in- 
fonu^mn :  —  The  eggs  are  usually  purchased  ftnm 
LeadenhaU  nuarket,  and  consequently,  not  bebg  alto. 
ge^W  nwa^,  or  otheicwiK  s«it«M«i  <oite-|)»lf  of  ^«m 


faU  in  hiMUag.    (hu*biiUM\  tlMi|r  »M)!Mft,4kffiiM'> 
more  than  on*  dies  out  or  fiftv  whtoh  arei%n^f^  tato' 
existence.    1£ good  and  suitable  em  coiddbti nisMMd' 
in  all  seMons,  the fUlures  in  hatSbif  woBldlMioftm^I' 
paratively  trifling. '  Bad  eggs,  tbevefon,  sM  th^msik 
point  in  the  establishment  I  laad  I  should  reeobmend' 
the  proprietor  to  eomplete  his  arrangements,  tfmUkig 
an  egg-laying  department  to  those  wldoh  ke  Uae  Isr 
hatching.    This  might  be  done  by  keeping  a  regslaf 
poultry-yard,  either  in  connection  with  tfae  place  or  iu 
the  country.    The  apparatus  for  hatching  is  capable  of' 
producing  forty  thousand  chickens  in  a  year;  and  mak- 
ing allowance  for  failures,  the  actual  produce  cannM 
fm  far  short  of  half  of  that  number.  When  three  Weeks 
old,  as  I  was  informed,  the  chickens  are  taken  to  nar> 
ket,  and  sold  for  a  shilling  each.    Thus,  we  should 
suppose,  the  Ecca)'-ob!on  turns  out  at  least  a  thousand 
pounds'  worth  r'l  chickens  annuoUy — no  bad  revenue, 
it  will  be  said,  after  paying  expenses,  but  not  greater 
than  the  ingenioiu  contriver  and  proprietor,  Mr  William 
Bucknell,  deserves.'    The  writer  concludes  by  calling 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  *he  ease  with  which  similar 
establishments  might  be  got  up  in  all  large  towns.  The 
price  of  poultry,  he  argues,  might  be  greatly  lowered 
in  the  market,  and  the  dietary  resources  of  the  com* 
mon  people  materially  improved  and  extended.    He 
forgets,  however,  that  the  rearing  or  feeding,  and  not 
the  hatching,  is  the  main  'lifficulty;  and  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  any  establisb\aent  of  this  kind  to  compete-' 
with  the  cottager  and  farmer's  wife,  the  fattening  of ' 
whose  chickens  cost  little,  or  next  to  nothing.    Unless 
the  price  can  be  reduced,  the  mere  creating  of  greater 
numbers  will  never  have  the  effect  of  causing  a  greater 
demand  than  at  present. 

Capon«.~The  best  modes  of  fattening  fowls  for  th*' 
table  have  been  adverted  to.  The  process  of  converting  > 
chickens  into  capons,  however,  ought  also  to  be  notiodd 
hero.     By  removine  the  reproductive  and  oviparous"' 
oigans  from  the  msle  and  hen  chickens  reniectivdy,'*!'' 

treat  change  is  produced  in  them  as  regards  voice  4nd" 
abits,  and  they  can  be  made  remarkably  fait  for  tbe" 
table.  Capons  are  chiefly  reared  in  Sussex,  Essex,  ai>4"' 
one  or  two  other  counties  aroimd  London.  They  can -< 
be  trained  to  watch  chickens,  hatch  eggs,  and  do  maigr  '• 
useful  offices  of  the  poultry-yard.  Vpoa  the  wholes '» 
however,  the  special  benefit  derived  from  learii^  ■■ 
capons  does  not  counterbalance  the  trouble  which  they' 
give  and  the  danger  of  the  primary  operation,  for  an  ' 
account  of  which,  as  practised  in  different  countslei^:  > 
see  Dickson  on  Poultry.  '.' » 

Diieatea. — Chickens  are  liable  to  various  diseases,' ' 
demanding  attention  from  the  poultry-keeper.  The  p^  ■  • 
is  the  most  common;  it  consists  of  a  catarrhal  thicK'  ■• 
ening  of  the  membrane  of  the  tongue,  causing  a  danger--  '< 
ous  and  obvious  obstruction  to  respiration.    It  mi^  be  ^ 
cured  in  most  cases  by  throwing  the  fowl  on  its  back,  >  - 
holding  open  the  beak,  and  scraping  or  peeling  off  >  the  ■ 
membrane  with  a  needle  or  the  nail.    The  -auimij 
be  wetted  with  salt  or  vinegar  afterwards,  and  a  little 
fresh  butter  pushed  over  the  throat.     Dr  BechsteiB' > 
recommends  giving  a  mixture  of  butter,  peppery  garlic, 
and  horse-n^ish,  as  an  internal  remedpr.    Bnt  the 
operation  is  most  eifiiictive.    Third  sometimes  attaoke 
fowls  like  a  fever,  and  often  arises  simply  from  dry  \ 
food,  though  more  frequently  symptomatic  of  indiges- 
tion or  some  internal  and  de«>-seated  derangement.^ 
Careful  attention  to  diet  is  the  first  and  great  point  iu  - 
all  such  oases.    If  eonstmation  appear  to  be  present, 
bread  soaked  in  warm  nkilk,  b<Mled  carrots  or  cabbages,' 
earth-worms,  chopped  suet,  or  hot  potatoes  with  drip- 
ping, will  be  found  usefiil.     A  clvster  of  sweet  oil- 
should  be  tried  in  severe  cases.    Where  a  tonic  seems ' 
to  be  required,  a  little  iron  rust  may  be  mixed  with  the  '■ 
food,  and  w'U  generally  relieve  atrophy  or  loss  of  fleelu<''< 
Where  dianhae*  or  soouritig  is  observed,  iron  or«lum  ' 
may  be  idven  in  small  quantities.     There  i^  alw  ft 
species  01  influcnsa,  called  the  rmtpt  wliieii  is  oflen^ 
efkidemifial  in  the  poultry-yted^  and  causes  luachhavdai  >• 
antoPB  tbe  younC  birdi,    The  eyes  bee<nne  nveUeiH«u( 
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dUduMge  OUBM  turn  ih«  noftrila,  and  tka  fowl  ApM 
•MiUnuitUftilMviii||rauohdifflcul^ofbiwthing.  Sou* 
obMrmibkvo  MoriMd  thU  complaint  to  wormi  in  the 
«iadp!pe>  ud  Iwvo  noommandod  their  extraction  by 
w  opMtttion;  but  wanntb,  cleanlineM,  loft  fooj,  and 
MMh  laxative*  aa  aalphur,  with  ftvquent  ablationi  of 
tiM  eyei  and  noetrili,  are  more  likely  perhape  to  do 
good,  and  ate  not  attended  with  danger.  Wher«  sene- 
iml  ftrer  has  been  obaerred  in  fowlt,  the  uie  of  a  little 
nitre  hae  been  fouud  reiy  advantageoui.  Safih>n  if 
another  remedy  very  often  employed  in  relieTing  the 
iiymytomi  of  sickness  in  fowls. 

Many  of  these  remarks  will  apply  equally  well  to 
the  diseases  of  geese  and  the  uther  species  of  domestic 
poultry  yet  to  be  noticed;  and  tltis  subject,  therefore, 
need  not  again  be  adrerted  to  in  detail. 

Turkeys. 

The  turkey,  like  the  common  chicken,  has  been  in 
eluded  br  naturalists  in  the  Oallinaceous  family  of 
birds,  ana  possesses  the  main  characteristics  common 
to  the  whole.  It  is  a  native  of  the  woods  of  North 
America,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
fowls  which  have  been  naturalised  in  this  country,  but 
is  very  difficult  to  rear.  The  turkey-hen  lays  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  ecgs,  and  then  siis  upon  them.  She 
will  bring  out  two  oroods  in.  a  year.  The  eggs  are  of  a 
pale  yellowish-white  colour,  finely  streaked  and  spotted 
with  reddish-vellow.  They  are  n  moat  delicious  food, 
much  more  uelica4«  in  their  flavour  than  those  of 
the  common  hen.  In  England  or  Scotland,  however, 
the  ecgs  are  comparatively  seldom  to  be  met  with 
for  sali^  l>eing  deemed  too  valuable  to  be  used  as  food. 
In  Ireland,  they  are  to  be  cot  in  the  markets  in  great 
abundance,  especially  in  the  midland  counties,  where 
we  have  bought  them  at  ninepence  p<)r  dozen.  In  tliat 
country,  when  the  hen  has  laid  almut  half-a-dozen 
eggs,  they  afterwards  take  away  one  doily,  by  whic!\ 
means  the  hens  are  induced  to  produce  a  greater  num- 
ber of  oegs  than  othert/ise.  This  they  assut  by  means 
of  stimulating  food,  such  as  hemp-seed  and  buck-wheat. 
There  is  an  interval  of  a  day  t>etween  the  laying  of  eodi 
egg.  It  is  said  that  the  first  two  eggs  which  she  lays 
are  unfruitful.  A  turkey-hen  can  seldom  hatch  more 
than  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  eggs.  The  time  of  incU' 
bation  varies  from  twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight  days, 
at  which  time  the  young  begin  to  pierce  their  shelly 
prison,  and  emerge  from  it. 

Qmeral  Treatment. — When  turkey  chicks  first  come 
forth,  they  are  extremely  weak,  and  much  assiduous 
care  is  necessary  to  rear  them.  The  first  thing  to 
be  attended  to  is,  to  remove  them  to  a  situation  vvhere 
they  ore  not  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  which  ot  first 
are  too  powerful  for  them.  A  woody  place  is  the 
most  suitable  to  their  natural  habits.  Nothing  is  so 
destructive  to  them  as  rain,  from  which  thev  must  be 
protected.  When  young  turkeys  accidentally  get  wet, 
they  should  be  brought  into  a  house,  carefully  dried  by 
Implying  soft  towels  to  them,  and  then  placed  near  a 
fire,  and  fed  upon  brearl  which  has  been  nuxed  with  a 
■mall  proportion  of  ground  pepper  or  ginger.  It  should 
be  made  up  in  the  form  of  smaJl  peas.  If  the  bread  is 
too  dry  for  this  purpose,  it  may  De  moistened  with  a 
little  swec.  milk.  Should  the  turkey-poults  refuse  to 
eat  it,  a  few  of  these  pellets  may  be  forced  down  their 
throats.  Even  heavy  dews  prove  destructive  to  them, 
and  fh>st  is  no  less  injurious  in  its  efiects.  These 
must  therefore  be  most  carefully  guarded  against  when 
the  hens  incubate  in  March  or  early  in  April.  Dry 
and  sandy  situations  are  most  congenial  for  breeding 
turkeys,  and  especially  elevated  situations  where  l^rgo 
woods  are  contiguous.  A  single  male  turkey  is  sufficient 
for  twelve  or  sixteen  females,  although  the  former 
niunber  is  probably  the  safest,  to  prevent  sterility  in 
the  eggs,  which  is  frequently  the  case  with  those  of 
turkeys.  £ggt  should  never  be  intrusted  to  the  core  of 
•  female  until  she  is  at  least  two  years  of  age,  and 
they  may  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  mcubation  till  they 
tMch  their  t«nth  year.  The  largest  and  strongest  hen* 
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skoold  alwayt  b«  k«pt  for  thi*  pnipoM,  pariitg  ^i« 
time  the  hut  U  sitting,  it  becomes  AMMbty  t^  pUMa 
food  near  her :  as  otherwiae,  ftom  her  assiduity,  the 
may  be  itarred  to  death,  as  turk^y-beni  Mddom  move 
from  their  nast  daring  the  whole  time  of  faumbatlon. 

Whars  fkrmers  rear  turkers  in  great  numben,  they 
do  not  indulge  the  hen  by  allowing  her  to  tit  as  soon 
as  she  hat  done  laving,  but  keep  them  firom  her  until 
all  the  other  hens  have  ceased  to  lay,  aa  it  is  of  conN> 
quence  that  they  should  all  be  hatched  about  on«  time, 
when  hens  are  unhappy  during  this  interval,  they 
may  be  indulged  with  nens'  e^.  When  '.hey  have 
all  ceased  to  lay,  each  of  them  is  provided  with  e  nest 
ranged  close  to  the  wall,  in  a  bam  or  other  convenient 
place,  and  each  is  supplied  with  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
of  her  own  eggs.  The  windows  and  doors  are  then 
closed,  and  only  opened  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
for  the  admission  of  air,  and  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
the  hens.  They  are  taken  off  their  nests,  fed  and 
replaced,  and  again  shut  up.  On  the  twenty-sixth 
day,  the  person  who  is  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  birds  examines  all  the  eggs,  and  removes  those 
that  axe  addled;  feeds  the  hens,  and  does  not  again 
disturb  them  till  the  poults  have  emerged  from  their 
shells,  and  have  become  perfectljr  dry,  from  the  heat 
of  the  parent  bird  ;  as  to  do  subjected  to  cold  at  this 
time  would  certably  kill  them.  When  the  young  birds 
are  thoroughly  dried,  two  of  the  broods  are  joined 
together,  and  the  care  of  them  intrusted  to  a  single 
hen;  and  those  wliich  have  been  deprived  of  their 
offlmrbg  are  again  placed  on  hens'  or  ducks'  eggs,  and 
subject^  a  second  time  to  the  tedious  operation  of 
incubation,  in  which  case  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to 
bring  out  thirty  eggs.  We  cannot '  recommend  this 
practice  in  point  of  numanitv;  for  tha  poor  hens,  when 
thev  have  accomplished  their  second  sitting,  are  lite- 
ralfy  reduced  to  skin  and  bone,  and  f^queutly  so  weak 
as  hardly  to  be  able  to  walk. 

At;  before  hinted  at,  great  core  should  be  taken  of 
the  young  turkey-poults  j  besides  warmth,  proper  food, 
and  shade,  the  nearer  they  are  to  a  pure  running  stream 
the  better,  as  they  drink  a  great  deal,  and  nothing  is 
of  greater  importance  to  their  being  successfully  reared 
than  fresh  drink.  They  must  be  also  carefully  protected 
from  strong  gusts  of  wmd,  and  on  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  a  thunder-storm,  should  be  immediately  taken 
into  a  house.  They  should  get  no  food  for  twenty-four 
hours  after  they  leave  the  egg.  Their  first  food  should 
bo  hard-boiled  eggs  finely  chopped,  and  mixed  with 
crumbs  of  bread.  Curd  is  also  an  excellent  food  for 
them.  When  they  are  '■.'  »at  a  week  old,  boiled  peas 
and  minced  scul'Li  s  are  given  to  them.  If  eggs  an 
continued,  the  shells  should  be  mince^  down  with  their 
food,  to  assist  digestion,  or  some  very  coarse  sand,  or 
minute  pebbles.  They  should  bo  fed  thrice  a  day;  and 
as  they  get  older,  a  mixture  of  lettuce-milk  will  be 
found  beneficial,  together  with  minced  nettles.  Barley 
boiled  in  milk  is  another  excellent  food  at  this  period, 
and  then  oats  boiled  in  milk.  In  short,  the  constitution 
of  young  turkeys  requires  at  all  oges  evttiy  kind  of 
stiiuulatiDB  food.  Wnen  ab<)ut  three  vreeks  old,  their 
1  .t  should  consist  of  a  mixture  of  minced  Huce, 
ncitles,  curdled  milk,  hard-boiled  yolks  of  egg. ,  L<ran, 
and  dried  camomile;  but  when  all  those  cannot  be 
readily  obtained,  part  of  them  must  be  used.  Fennel 
and  wild  endive,  with  all  plants  which  ore  of  a  tonic 
character,  may  be  safely  given  to  them.  Too  much 
lettuce,  however,  has  .been  found  to  bo  Injurious. 
When  paults  aro  about  a  month  old,  they  should  be 
turned  out,  along  with  the  parent  bird,  into  the  fields 
or  plantations,  where  they  will  find  sufficient  food  fur 
thcmrolves.  Gross,  worms,  all  kinds  of  insects  and 
snails,  are  their  fovourite  food,  and  nature  dictates  to 
them  such  vegetables  as  are  conducive  to  their  general 
health.  As  tncir  feet  are  at  first  ver^  tender,  and  sub- 
ject to  inflammation  from  the  pricking  of  nettles  and 
thistles,  they  ought  to  be  rubbed  with  spirits,  which 
has  the  effect  of  L^^ening  the  skb,  and  fortifying 
them  ogidnit  thetw  plants. 


.hi  no'^mifMf. 


'^  |iftft4uloiil  itAf  puti  and  tunlilM  of  thdi 
hfiadl  Mgin  to  dtrelor^  when  thej  are  from  lix  weuki 
to  tvo  montha  oH.  '  hii  it  a  critical  period  with  the 
poulta,  and  ununiiJ  cai''*  muit  be  beatowed  on  them, 
a>  thejr  now  become  weak,  and  often  lickhr.  A  little 
brine  mixed  with  their  food  will  be  found  ynv  Ixme- 
ficial,  or  spirits  much  diluted  with  water,  A  paite 
made  of  fennel,  pepper,  hemp-wed,  and  panley,  has 
been  found  on  excellent  remedy  when  amioted  with 
an  inflammation  in  tho  wattles,  to  which  they  are  liable 
when  growinf.  TLuy  are  Teiy  subject  to  this  if  the 
weather  l^tppens  to  he  broken  and  changeable  at  the 
time  these  tubercles  are  growing.  These  parts  swell 
and  grow  very  red,  which  freouently  v  ves  fatal  to 
them.  If,  therefore,  such  be  the  stat<  l  the  weather 
at  this  critical  period,  the  paste  abo>u  recommended 
should  be  given  although  tnoy  are  perfectly  healthy, 
which  will  be  found  an  excellent  preTcntiTe.  When 
the  inflammatiuu  becomes  vety  great,  recours«  is  often 
had  to  bleedinc  in  the  axillary  vein,  which  frequently 
has  the  effect  of  recovering  them. 

Soon  after  the  turkey-poults  have  acquired  their 
first  feathers,  they  are  liable  to  a  disease  which  is  very 
fatal  to  them,  if  not  attended  to.  This  distemper  pro- 
duces great  debility,  and  the  birds  appear  languid  and 
drooping,  and  almost  totally  neglect  their  food.  Their 
tail  and  wing-feathera  assume  a  whitish  appearance, 
and  their  plumage  has  a  bristled  aspect.  This  is  occa- 
sioned by  a  disc  ^e  in  two  or  three  of  the  rump-feathers. 
On  ezaminatioi.,  the  tubes  of  these  will  be  found  filled 
with  blood.  The  only  remedy  for  this  disease  is  to 
pluck  them  out,  when  the  bird  will  speedily  acquire  its 
wonted  health  and  spirits. 

In  fattening  turkeya  for  the  table,  various  methods 
are  resorted  to.  Some  feed  them  on  barley-meal  mixed 
with  skim-milk,  and  confine  them  to  a  coop  during  this 
time  ;  others  merely  confine  them  to  a  house ;  while  a 
third  class  allow  them  to  run  quite  at  liberty ;  which 
latter  practice,  from  the  experience  of  those  on  whoso 
judgment  wo  can  most  rely,  is  by  far  the  best  method. 
Care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  feed  them  abun- 
dantly before  thoy  are  allowed  to  range  about  in  the 
morning,  and  a  meal  should  also  be  prepared  for  them 
at  mid-day,  to  which  they  will  generally  repair  home- 
wards of  their  own  accord.  They  should  be  fed  at 
night,  before  roosting,  with  oat-meal  and  skim-railk ; 
and  a  day  or  two  previous  to  their  being  killed,  they 
should  get  oats  exclusively.  We  have  found  from 
experience  that  when  turkeya  arc  purchased  for  the 
table,  and  cooped  up,  they  will  never  increase  in  bulk, 
however  plentifully  they  may  b«  supplied  with  food 
and  fresh  water,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  very  liable  to 
lose  flesh.  When  feeding  them  for  use,  a  change  of 
food  will  also  be  found  beneficial.  Boiled  caiTots  and 
Swedish  turnips,  or  potatoes  mixed  with  a  little  barley 
or  oat-meal,  will  bo  greedily  taken  by  them.  A  cruel 
method  is  practised  by  some  to  render  turkeys  very  fat, 
which  is  termed  cramming.  This  is  done  by  forming 
a  paste  of  crumbs  of  bread,  flour,  mbced  suet,  and 
sweet  milk,  or  even  cream,  into  small  balls  about  the 
bulk  of  a  marble,  which  is  passed  over  the  throat  after 
full  voluntary  meals. 

Fea-Fowl. 

The  peacock,  also  one  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe  of 
bL-ds,  came  originally,  it  is  said,  from  India,  and  was 
well  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
introduced  it  into  their  mythology.  The  great  beauty 
of  its  tail,  so  ample  in  extent  and  so  rich  in  colours, 
rendered  it  inde^  not  unworthy  of  such  preferment. 

One  peacock  is  usually  kept  with  three  or  four  hens. 
The  female  is  extremely  fastidious  about  a  spot  to  lay 
in,  and  generally  leaves  any  lutificial  .nost  for  tho  grass 
of  some  neighbouring  coppice,  where  she  lays  under  the 
branches  of  a  shrub,  in  a  well  concealed  situation.  One 
reason  for  this  is  the  propensity  of  the  cock  to  break 
the  eggs  if  he  discover  them.  When  the  eggs  of  the 
pea-hen  are  gathered  in  sufficient  numbers,  whether 
from  a  natural  or  artificial  neat,  it  is  a  common  prac- 


tice to  place  them  wider  %  oomitioii  \m,  wUoh  lutdiM 
them  in  thirty  days,  and  makes  an  excellent  itetnnetiwr 
to  the  young  cUcks.  These  are  very  tender  at  first, 
but  soon  grow  vigorous,  even  in  a  chilly  elimate. 
Barley-meal  paste,  mixed  with  cheese  or  eura  prepanKl 
firom  '.ailk,  with  alum,  ants*  eggs,  meal-worms,  and 
harti-boiled  egg,  are  among  the  common  articlet  of  diet 
given  to  the  younf.  The  grown-up  pea-fowl  feeda  on 
boiled  barley  or  outer  common  grains,  and  is  a  dange- 
rous neighbour  to  com  or  wheat  fields  and  gardens. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  voraciously  fond  of  sdeh 
creatures  as  frogs,  lizwrds,  and  the  like,  and  keep 
grounds  clear  of  such  annoyances.  In  moulting-time, 
it  is  requisite  to  be  mori  careful  of  these  fowu  than 
at  other  times,  and  to  j^ve  them  good  grain,  with  a 
little  honey,  and  fresh  w:kter.  Though  the  tongues  and 
livers  of  peacocks  were  ra;  iked  among  the  dainties  of 
the  Roman  epicures,  the  bird  is  rarely  killed  for  table 
now-a-days.  Yet  it  al'rays  bears  a  nigh  price,  being 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  feathered  race,  and  an 
object  on  which  the  eye  ever  delights  to  dwell,  though 
its  screamine  note  by  no  means  gives  a  corresponding 
pleasure  to  the  ear. 

The  Qulnea-FowL 
This  stranger  is  found  native  in  Africa,  as  ita  name 
indicates,  and  it  also  exists  in  an  indigenous  state  in 
South  America.  The  Ouinea-fowl  {NumMia  tMlgaarit) 
is  about  the  size  of  the  common  hen,  and  the  male  dmeni 
very  little  in  appearance  from  the  female.  Three  species 
exist  in  considerable  numbers  in  Europe — namely,  the 
crested,  '^^he  mitred,  and  Egyptian  varieties.  A  very 
beautiful  sort  is  marked  by  a  pure  white  tint  of  bodr, 
but  the  moot  familiar  hues  are  dark-grey  and  blaoK. 
The  bird  is  less  tame  than  other  common  poultry,  and 
prefers  to  live  in  a  half-wild  condition  in  its  native 
regions,  perching  and  living  on  trees  like  nndomesti- 
cated  birds.  It  is  a  spirited  creature,  and  will  battle 
even  vrith  the  turkey.  Guinea-hens  require  great 
attention  at  the  time  of  laving,  making  their  nests  by 
preference  in  comers  of  the  woods.  Their  ems  are 
susU,  but  much  esteemed ;  and  the  oommon^en  is 
usually  made  to  rear  their  broods.  In  the  market, 
guinea-fowls  .always  bear  a  high  price,  both  on  account 
of  their  flesh,  which  is  of  a  ^ood  quality,  and  because 
thejr  form  a  very  pretty  vanety  of  the  poultr  stock. 
Their  food  is  grain,  of  the  various  kinds  given  to  ordi- 
noiY  bam-door  fowls,  with  which  they  assimilate  closely 
in  habits.  On  the  whole,  they  may  be  said  to  be  kept 
more  from  curiosity  than  for  profit. 

TheQoose. 

The  goose  difiers  in  many  respects  from  the  fowls 
already  noticed,  being  aquatic  in  its  habits.  It  ia 
marked  bv  a  flat  bill  and  webbed  feet,  characters  also 
possessed  by  the  duck  and  swan,  which,  in  coigunction 
with  the  goose,  may  bo  held  as  forming  r.  distinct 
family  {AHatidw)  of  the  feathered  aquatic  tribes. 

Our  common  tame  goose  is  the  wild  species  domesti- 
cated, known  to  naturalists  by  the  name  of  the  fen  or 
stubble-goose.  Where  people  have  a  right  of  common, 
or  live  in  the  vicinity  of  marshy  heatlu,  the  breeding 
and  rearing  of  geese  will  prove  very  profitable,  for  in 
such  situations  they  are  kept  at  a  trifling  expense; 
they  are  very  hardy,  and  live  to  a  great  age.  If  pro- 
perly kept,  and  fed  regularly,  although  sparingly,  tlioy 
will  lay  upwards  of  a  htmojed  eggs  yearly.  If  these 
are  set  under  large  hens,  each  havius  half-a-dozen, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  goose  herself,  they  mar  be 
nearly  all  hatched.  For  the  first  three  or  n>ur  days, 
they  must  be  kept  warm  and  dr^,  and  fed  on  barley- 
meal  or  oat-meal  mixed  with  milk,  if  it  is  easily  pro- 
cured; if  not,  let  these  ingredients  be  mixed  with 
water.  They  vrill  begin  to  grow  in  about  a  week.  For 
a  week  or  two  the  goslings  should  not  be  turned  out  till 
late  in  the  moming,  and  should  always  be  taken  in 
early  in  the  evening.  In  Ireland,  the  tenantry  de})end 
much  on  the  breeding  of  these  bird*  and  turkeys  to 
pay  their  rent;  and  mth  those  who  are  i&dusteioua  and 
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lno«i«M]i  tltiMtotlfwirMuing  §ma,  ikttj  ctmi  do 
■MM  i»  MMy  UihuMML  In  Iko  Mrljr  part  tit  the  year 
UMj  an  aUowad  to  fiMd  on  gntM,  on  li«Mttt  neadowt, 
titirr""*i  Mi«l  fwi4-ii<lM{  and  ai  moot  of  tk*  n«a- 
tMittOr  Wo  Mnall  biU  of  com  land  of  tlieir  own,' the 
MOM  M«  iiMMd  out  on  tho  itubblo  to  p*ack  wluat  graM 
H  loA(  and  ihty  alfo  fatten  upon  it,  and  <uprov«  tho 
iMwur  of  thoir  floik 

,  <  AMau'-'  ,  wntor  b*  tho  natural  •lomont  of  gotte,  j  ot 
tiit »  ounovi  fact  that  thiy  feed  much  faster  in  nitua- 
ttou  remoto  from  rivcrt  and  uroaini.  To  fatten  geeae, 
it  it  naeeeiary  to  giv:  them  a  littlii  i«m  daiky,  with  the 
addition  of  lomo  i-uw  Sirediih  turaipi,  carrot*,  man(p^l- 
Vuixel  loarei,  lucoino,  tarn,  caobage  l<tn<-eii,  ivnd 
lettuoaa.  They  ehould  not  bo  alluwkd  to  ran  at  large 
wheu  they  ate  fattening,  a*  they  do  not  acqnire  liech 
■early  to  fait  when  alkowed  to  take  much  eserciM. 
Therefore  tlAiwe  who  can  only  afford  to  bring  up  a 
fooM  or  two,  iihould  oonftne  them  in  a  crib  or  loroe 
■uoh  plaea  about  the  beginiiing  of  July,  and  feed  them 
upon  th«  iugredj.onte  above  reixjnimmuleU,  with  a  daily 
■upply  of  clean  crater  for  drink.  If,  on  tho  contrary, 
ikom  a  doxen  to  twenty  are  kept,  u  large  pen  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  iquare  luuit  be  nirule,  and  well 
•OTeied  with  ttraw  in  the  bottom,  aiiU  i.v  oovereti  houw 
in  a  comer  for  protaotion  iigainet  tbe  tun  and  min  when 
loquind,  beoaute  expomire  to  cither  of  thoM  i«  not 
food.  It  will  be  obeerred  that  nbout  noon,  if  ^eeee  aire 
at  liberty,  they  will  eeek  come  thivdy  npot,  to  aroid  the 
influenoe  of  the  lun ;  and  when  conftned,  iu  nniall  plneee, 
they  have  not  isfCcieDt  room  to  flap  their  wings  and 
dty  thenue-Wee  after  being  wotted ;  nor  hnvc  vhey  room 
M»  more  about  to  at  to  keep  thenifcires  wann.  There 
^ould  be  three  troughs  in  the  pen,  one  for  dry  oats, 
another  for  vegetabl««~-which  ought  always  to  be  cut 
down— and  a  third  Tor  clean  water,  of  which  they  niu«t 
always  have  a  plei  tiful  supply.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  ri|>er  tho  cabb^igos  and  lettuuos  with 
#hiok  they  are  supplied,  the  better.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  la^e  towns,  the  roost  profitable  way  of  ditpoe- 
iog  af  gMee  is  in  a  dvutl  xtote;  as  nearly  the  same  uum 
eau  ?«•  obtained  for  thent  as  if  they  wero  alive;  and 
then  >-Oii  lutTO  tho  feathers,  which  are  valuable,  and 
mky  be  lold  to  much  adrantape  by  tliemtelves  when 
>roa  havv^  collected  a  sf  one  weight  orniore. 

Geese  kre  kept  in  vast  quantities  ^n  the  fens  of  Lln- 
colnshke,  -<vera!  persons  there  baring  as  many  as  a 
thousand  In  ^crs.  They  are  bred  for  the  sake  of  thoir 
•nills  and  feathers,  as  well  as  for  their  carzaso;  it  is 
wereforo  customary  to  strip  them  partially  of  the  fine 
downy  feathers,  and  leave  them  to  grow  afresh,  and 
also  to  take  quills  from  their  wings — both  practices 
barbarous  in  the  extreme,  however  they  may  bo  at- 
tempted (o  be  justified.  (Jeese  breed  in  general  only 
•noe  a.voar,  but  if  well  kept,  they  i^omeiiraes  hatch 
twice  in  a  Mason.  The  best  method  for  promoting  this 
is  to  feed  them  with  com,  barley,  malt,  fresh  |,Tains, 
and,  as  a  stimulant,  they  should  get  a  mixture  of 
ptdKiU  and  ale.  During  their  sitting,  eaeh  bird  has  a 
■paoe  allotted  to  it,  in  rows  of  '/Hcker  pens  platted  one 
anove  another,  uid  the  goose^eM  rrho  .has  the  care  of 
them  drives  the  iriiole  dock  to  wat«r  thrice  a  day,  and 
briiiginc  them  back  to  their  habitation,  places  every 
bird  (without  missing  one)  in  its  own  nest.  O.ie  gander 
ia  generally  put  to  five  geese.  Th'i  time  of  incubation 
Taries  from  twentv-scvcn  to  thirty  days.  The  goose 
bagina  to  lay  in  March,  but  the  time  'if  the  month 
depends  upon  the  st>ite  of  the  atmoi<|ihere.  When 
nsUiigs  ate  first  allowed  to  go  at  large  with  their 
dam,  every  plant  of  hemlock  which  grows  within  the 
extent  of  their  ^ge  should  be  pulled  up,  as  tbev  ai'9 
very  iq>t  to  eat  it,  «Ad  It  eeueraliy  proves  fatal  to  iaeto. 
Nightshade  is  also  equidly  pemiciout  to  them,  and 
th^  have  been  known  to  be  poisoned  by  cropping  the 
spnge  of  the  yew-tree. 

•Da«k<l  M«  Mtily  kept,  partiouloriy  new  ponda  or 
•tnNun*  «if  w»t«r.    in  cudt  utuatious,  even  tlte  poomt 


fludUiM  mi]  h*v«  h»i(-arAitakrfitiltim-HtiMh'.h  UnuM 
wltkont  the  least  IttconvculM'M^.  Hh'ttMifiVgthem'IH' 
adomestia  itate,  one  dmka  is  itisttaBy'fbt  to  %kIf-4'>' 
dosen  ducks.  The  dntJka  hegin  to  lay  In  Vihnttttfi 
their  time  of  laying  Iteing  oillier  at  night  or  early  in 
tho  motning.  Tlioy  nni  extremely  apt  to  deposit  their 
o|^  in  Home  sequestered  spot,  and  t'r  (ouceal  thCm 
with  leaves  oi  straw.  From  eleven  to  Sfteen  c{Ke  is  the 
nuatber  which  a  duoU  can  properly  covcl*.  1  be  thae  of 
incubation  is  about  tbliiy-one  days.  The  place  where 
they  inculmte  ehouKl  be  as  quiet  and  retiml  ks  pos- 
sible; and  If  they  hii.ve  liberty,  they  will  give  no  trouble 
whatever  in  feeding,  as  the  duck,  when  she  fkels  thto 
call  of  hunger,  covers  her  eggs  cardully  up,  and  seeks 
food  for  henetf,  eHher  by  going  to  the  streams  or 
ditches  in  her  noighbourhood,  or,  if  such  are  not  at 
hand,  she  will  come  to  the  cottage  and  Intimate  her 
wants  by  lier  squalling.  When  the  young  are  hatched, 
they  should  be  \»{i  to  tho  care  of  tho  duck,  who  will 
lead  them  forth  in  due  time ;  and  when  she  doe*  so, 
prepare  a  ooop  f<)r  them,  which  should  be  nlaoed  on 
short  grass,  it  the  weather  Is  mild;  and  if  cold  or 
stormy,  they  should  be  kept  undor  cover.  The  flitote 
•strength  of  the  brood  will  depend  much  Upon  the  care 
that  is  taken  of  them  for  the  first  throe  or  four  weeks 
after  they  hare  eiuergod  from  the  shell.  Ducklingn 
will  begin  to  wash  themsphes  the  first  day  after  they 
are  hattiied,  if  they  find  wuter  at  hand ;  therefore  a 
Hat  dish  filled  with  that  element  should  be  always 
within  their  roach.  Many  jiersous  arc  in  the  practice 
of  clippuig  the  tail,  and  the  down  from  beneath  it,  in 
ducklings,  if  the  weather  is  wet  during  the  first  weeks 
of  their  existence.  This  is  to  prevent  them  from 
draggling  themselves,  which  has  a  tetldency  to  piViduce 
intcstimu  diseasee.  Front  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  confine  them  to  the  HMp. 

Tho  first  thing  on  which  ducklings  are  M  U  a 
mixture  of  barley,  peas,  or  oat-meal,  nnd  water.  They 
may  afterwards  be  fe<l  upon  a  mixture  of  buck-wheat 
ana  any  of  the  above-named  meals.  Tho  greatest 
attention  must  be  paid  to  keeping  their  bod'  warin  and 
dry  ;  and  with  young  ducks,  a  frequent  change  of  straw 
is  absolutely  necessary,  aa  their  beds  eoon  get  dirty, 
wet,  and  fetul. 

Ducks  are  not  such  attentive  guardians  of  their  ybnng 
as  hens,  and  therefore  it  is  a  common  practice  to  plitce 
duck  eggs  under  a  sitting  hen,  and  leave  her  to  hatch 
them  as  her  own  progeny.  When  the  young  ducks  so 
hatched  make  their  appearance,  tho  hen  does  not  ap- 
pear aware  of  the  imposition,  but  takes  at  oncte  to  her 
duties  witii  all  a  mother's  fondness.  Tlie  natural 
desire  of  the  ducklings  to  plunge  into  water  and  swim 
away  from  the  shore  vexes  her,  but  she  watches  for 
their  return,  and  does  all  in  her  power  to  jiroride  the 
means  of  xubsistence.  She  scrapes  for  thom,  which  a 
duck  would  not ;  she  shelters  them  nnder  her  dry  and 
wann  bosom  and  wings,  and  altogether  makes  a  better 
nurse  than  thoir  own  proper  parent. 

In  feeding  duett  for  use,  peas  and  oat-ffieal  are  to 
be  preterre<l.  It  is  said  that  barley-meal  renders  their 
flesh  soft  and  insipid.  Braised  oats  should  be  given 
to  them  freely  for  some  weeks  before  they  are  killed, 
which  renders  their  flesh  solid  and  well  tasted ;  und 
the  sa.nie  general  principles  recommended  in  tlio 
feeding  of  geese  should  be  kept  in  view.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  oflhl  of  butchers'  shops  feeds  ducks 
quickly,  and  that  this  does  not  impidr  the  flavour  of 
their  ifesh.  In  very  many  instances,  ducks  are  reared 
in  situations  wfiere  there  are  no  pools  of  clean  water 
for  them  to  dabble  in,  ,tnd  the  poor  animals  a~e  com- 
pelled to  grub  with  their  bills  in  all  sorts  of  nauseous 
puddles,  which  «f  eourae  makes  theh:  fleeh  rank  and 
oflSensive.  They  should  in  all  eases  have  a  pool  of 
clean  water  to  swim  in,  and  ate  best  reared  near  a 
natural  meadow,  lake,  or  pond,  where  tiiey  can  search 
for  their  aM>rof>riat<e  food. 

ThoSe  wno  have  paid  mwek  attention  to  tk*  iMuiUe- 
ment  <of  domestic  poultry,  assert  ttiat  gwie  and  dtian 
slwttM  be  kept  apart  from  otfrar  fowl«.     The  titiaer 
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SiHuit  «M  Maeikuy  k«pt  for  oni»ni«it  nUh«r  thtn 
uMt  'Ch«  tUui*  eran  of  (h«  jroung,  it  bkwk,  kiurd,  mA 
nuik,  whU«  thkt  of  tha  olU  i»  too  touiih  for  mMtintlon. 
Tjhe^ip  a1«o  are  not  p««uUariy  pali).t»bl(<i  iknd  then 
!i  IMUm  iadaotmaut  to  rear  them;  in  vhort,  if  mere 
paouatMv  »d*uit»ge  be  looked  to,  excenting  on  the  icon 
of  the  win,  fo»than,  Mtd  down,  whioh  to  artiolee  of 
coniidemble  value,  At  the  Mune  tine,  if  the  twaii  be 
uut  %  |k(oductive  hied,  few  nnlniAted  object*  cr.i  be 
oumpwred  with  it  m  regnrda  oniMneut,  Ite  great  Hiie, 
iiuW'Wliita  jplamaj^e,  and  graceful  form,  render  it  a 
moat  attractive  ipectavlti  upon  the  boaoai  of  a  pool  or 
loclt.  It  i»  a  hnrdjr,  l»iig-lived  fowl,  and  Awociates  iu 
pairs.  The  food  of  the  swan  connati  uiually  of  need*, 
r^ote,  and  plantt,  rendored  luoculent  by  water.  When 
fed  in  a  barn-yard,  it  leldoia  thrive*,  being  more  de- 
cidedly Miv'  ...le  in  it*  habit*  than  duck*  or  ga«w.  From 
tho  coikoi'i'  of  the  European  iwan  being  ao  uniformly 
wkitei  a  black  swan  used  ouoe  to  b«  proverbially  spoken 
of  a*  an  impoiaibility ;  but  black  iwans  occur  -ibun- 
dajitly  in  Australia,  from  whenue  thc>  are  now  fre- 
({^ueuUy  brought,  as  curioutie*  for  the  {tlea«iur»-pondi 
w  tlM  wealthy. 

*!"v";i-'; ;'    .'      pinon.. 

PigcoQi  are  among  the  most  ornamental  and  useful 
appeu'iagus  of  a  rural  dwelling.  If  permitted  to  fly 
abroad  to  seek  their  food,  little  expense  will  be  incurred 
for  (heir  keep,  while  the  value  of  their  young  will  be 
of  some  importance  to  cottager*.  The  pigeon  ha*  a 
great  power  of  flight,  and  will  go  to  u  distance  of  many 
myites  in  tjuest  pf  the  means  of  subsistence;  but  wherever 
it  may  fly,  it  never  fails  to  returr  home.  The  loading 
foatui-es  of  the  district  around  its  habitation  appear  to 
be  impressed  on  its  memory;  and  flying  at  a  great 
lieig)tt,  and  with  a  wonderful  power  of  viiion,  it  sees  the 
iy eli-t'emembercd  landmarks,  and  directs  its  path  home- 
ward. This  habit  of  seeking  for  the  place  at  which  it 
waf>,r$VC0i  make*  it  difficult  to  keep  pigeons  iu  any 
i^w  home;  the  best  plan  of  inducing  them  to  settle  in 
A  new  abode  is  to  clip  one  wing,  which  prevent*  their 
4yi)ig,  aiid  ke«P  them  in  a  cot  near  the  ground  till  they 
gftaccu  a  corned  to  the  place. 

^W^y  persons  keep  their  {lieeons  iu  the  space  between 
t^, garret  aud  roof  of  their  dwelling-house,  with  hole* 
b{.  wivich  they  go  out  and  in;  and  this  arrangement 
Mnswcra  very  well,  for  the  animal's  lodging  must  be  dry 
and  k^mfortable.  A  more  regular  plan  i*  to  furnish  them 
witl^,  a  prm)erly -constructed  dovecot,  aloof  from  auy 
building.  The  cot  should  consist  of  a  substantial  woodeu 
boXfWith  0  sloping  roof,  and  divided  interiorly  by  par- 
titions into  un  many  cells  a*  pairs  are  to  be  kept,  for  each 
i>air  requires  a  distinct  cell.  Each  compartment  should 
DO  iwolve  inches  deep  from  front  to  back,  and  sixteeu 
inches  broad;  the  entrance  hole  should  not  be  oppo- 
i4te  the  centre  of  the  cell,  but  at  a  side,  so  that  the 
pigeons  may  build  their  nest  a  little  out  of  sight.  In 
front  of  each  cell  there  should  be  a  slip  of  wood  to  rest 
and  coo  upon ;  but  as  different  pairs  incessantly  quarrel 
about  the  right  of  walking  on  these  slips,  and  are  apt 
to  flght  for  the  possession  of  cells,  it  is  bwt  to  separate 
ih^,  slips  with  upright  partition*;  and  it  would  oe  an 
improvement  to  hav  e  two  or  three  small  cots  instead 
of  one  laige  one.  Theoot,  of  whatever  size  or  form, 
should  be  elevated  on  a  wall  facing  the  south-east,  or 
otherwise  placed  at  such  a, height  a*  wiU  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  cats  and  other  vemun.  The  oot  should  be 
painted  white,  a*  the  pigeon  i*  attracted  by  that  colour. 
Gravel  should  be  strewed  on  the  ground  in  fkont  of 
the  dove-cot,  the  bii'd*  being  fond  of  piokia^  it;  oDd  a 
li^tlp,  f^wm  or  h^y  i*  neceMary  for  the  nest*.  CUon- 
|^$lf,i{^  i;^djn^<v^e  to  the  healU)  of  the  birds,  wdi 


regularly.  Tl«  (|««aftity  of  dans  'prodiKWdiivM*  NMtf 
It  very  gNak,  ami  It*  remotai  to  the  OOWMi*  IMM* 
will  amply  r*p*y  the  trotible  of  elaanioc.  *' 

In  conmanoiMr  to  keep  pigtont,  a  )MTrortw«  (riMttlA 
b«  prucund  whidi  kar<>  net  flows,  and  tlMy  siMuIrt  b* 
shut  up  for  a  tima,  aad  well  fed.  Their  «bi«f  iikod  it 
min,  and  iJie  kind  which  they  proikr  ta  all  ctlwfa  If 
dried  tare*.  Small  horse -boan*  are  anotlMr  fknmriM 
article  of  diet,  and  veiy  nutrittoue  to  them.  Wheat, 
Wley,  tiats,  and  peat,  with  rape,  hemp,  and  oanatr* 
■eeds,  are  also  prixad  bV  them,  but  should  not  be  macM 
ooMtant  articles  of  food  under  any  circumttanoe*. 

The  houie-dove  or  common  pigeon,  at  is  well  knowttk 
begins  tu  brce<l  about  the  age  of  nine  months,  ana 
breeds  every  month.  During  breeding  time,  ther  mm>< 
elate  in  pain,  and  pay  court  to  each  other  wita  their 
bill*;  the  female  lay*  two  eggi,  and  the  young  once 
that  are  produced  are  for  the  moat  part  a  male  and 
female.  When  the  egga  are  laid,  the  female,  in  the 
apace  of  fifteen  day*,  not  including  the  three  day* 
during  whioh  the  it  employed  in  laying,  continue*  to 
hatch,  relieved  at  intervals  by  the  male,  ii'rom  throa 
or  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  till  nine  the  next  dayi 
the  female  continues  to  sit;  siie  is  then  relieved  by  the 
male,  who  takes  his  place  from  ton  till  three,  while  his 
mate  is  feeding  abroat*.  In  this  manner  thev  alt  alteiw 
nately  till  the  young  como  out.  Kept  with  ordinarf 
care,  a  pair  will  give  to  the  breeder  nine  pair*  or  so 
in  a  year,  and  will  continue  to  do  this  for  I'uur  year*. 
The  bird  live*  for  eight  yean,  but  i*  use! is*  for  bieadU 
ing  long  before  attaining  that  age.  On  the  whole,  this 
cottager  who  keeps  a  few  pair*  may  have  a  palatabl* 
addition  to  hi*  diet  frequently  during  the  year  witk 
rr-7  little  trouble  or  expense. 

With  regard  to  the  best  breed*  of  the  common 
domesticated  pigeon,  it  i*  difficult  to  give  any  uanful 
inRtructioni.  They  have  been  cultivat«d  to  a  great  ez« 
tent,  and  many  distinct  varietiei  have  been  formed,  but 
the  difference*  rest  chiefly  in  colour*,  and  the  apecial 
value  of  each  lie*  in  the  taste  of  the  fanoier.  The  leadiJ 
ing  varietiea  of  fancy  pigeoiia  are  known  by  the  names 
of  the  English  Pouter,  the  Dutch  Cropper,  the  Hone* 
man,  the  Unloper,  the  Dragoon,  the  Tumbler,  the  Leg-* 
horn  and  Spanish  Runt,  the  Trumpeter,  the  Nun,  tha 
Fan-tail,  and  the  Capuchin.  The  peculiarities  of  tono 
of  thete  breeds  aro  very  odd.  Tne  tumbler,  for  in- 
stance, derives  its  name  from  a  practice  of  tumbli&g  in 
the  air  while  on  the  wing.  Instead  of  pursuing  ■ 
■teady  straightforward  flif^ht,  it  turn*  over,  or  eaata 
somersets  bukward,  whirlmg  round  heel*  over  head  a* 
expertly  as  a  first-rate  rope-dancer  does  when  he  makes 
the  back  spring.  The  fan-tiul  derives  its  name  fron 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  a  remarkably  broad  iail4 
which  it  ha*  the  power  of  *preading  out  like  the  tail  of 
a  turkey-cock.  The  prime  quality  of  the  bird  conuta 
in  its  ability  to  make  its  tail  touch  it*  head,  and  aor^ 
round  t  w  ith  a  wide  glory  of  feathers.  If  it  oanaot  ido 
this  it  if^  valueless  to  the  fumcier,  no  matter  how.Mn 
celi'mt  r  .  .3  other  properties.  Amusing  as  thiiiabamiu 
dit^,  ia,  it  i.'  not  so  laughable  as  the  qualitiea  which 
rev-xruiii*'l  i-he  English  pouter  to  public  favouc  Thia 
bit  •.  vii.eh  is  a  cross  between  a  horseman  and  a  crop* 
per^  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  blowing  out 
its  breast  or  crop  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  rises  to  a 
level  with  its  beak,  and  the  bird  appears  to  look  ores 
the  top  of  an  inflated  bladder.  ■-'' 

Cairier-Pigtom. — Pigeona  have  been  put  to  the  T*i 
markable  purpose  of  acting  aa  carriers  for  letters  or 
other  light  objects.  A  particular  species,  larger  than 
common,  is  trained  for  the  puqiose,  and  in  some  coun» 
tries  the  rearing  of  them  forma  a  lucrative  employment. 
The  instinct  wmeh  ha*  rendered  the  otnrier-pigeon  so 
serviceable,  it  the  otrong  desire  manifested  by  all  pigeon* 
to  return  to  the  place  of  its  ordinary  residence;  aad  mab 
has  adopted  various  precautionary  meaauies  in  oidiiritfk 
make  its  return  on  particular  occasions  more  certain.  A 
male  and  female  ore  usually  kept  together,  and  treated 
wall;  and  one  of  these,  whfn.  takiBn.^lwwhwej  It  ^i^p- 
ip«Nd  49  Ut)re  the  ttNiUwinduiB«m«i*  tovoaie  Mok; '  It<iir 
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yvaam  •■*k  •*  fc—<»  to  octe  to  mak*  Um  ratan  OW' 
Sail  I  k«t  prcMklr  tk«M  an 
It '  okvloiu  tk*t  u«  (Murriwr-i 
tiM  ia  flon/onuity  with  ioiim 
irUoh  tht  proper  proparfttloni  Imto  bant  niado.  It 
aiiut  kftTo  boon  t*k«n  from  »  pUoo  to  which  it  \»  wiihod 
thkt  it  ihould  rotum,  and  it  muit,  »t  the  monMnt  whon 
its  tarrioM  Mt  wantod,  b«  teiuponuriljr  »t  tho  plaoo 
ftom  which  tho  btolliMnoo  ia  to  bo  oonTajred.  It  ii 
uauAlljr  tftkoa  to  that  pUco  hoodwinked,  or  b  »  oorarod 
bnakatt  tka  Inatiuot  bj  which  it  find*  iU  w»7  bMk  upon 
ita  own  winn  muit  of  oouraa  b«  iodapoudent  of  »ll 
lutowladgt  of  tha  intarmadi*(o  localitiotL  When  the 
moment  for  employing  it  hM  nrrired,  the  individual 
(•quiiing  ita  aenrieee  writea  •  ■audi  billet  U|)ou  thin 
paper,  wLich  ia  placed  lencthwiie  uitder  the  wing,  and 
uatened  by  •  pin  to  one  of  the  feathen,  with  lome  pre- 
cnutiona  to  prerent  the  pin  Aroui  priokina,  and  the 
paper  iWun  filling  with  air.  On  being  rueaaed,  the 
oarriar  aaoonda  to  a  great  height,  takoi  one  or  two  turua 
in  the  air,  and  then  commeuoea  ita  forward  career,  at 
tka  r«t«  of  about  forty  miiea  an  hour. 


OAaE-BIRD& 

The  blrda  uiually  domeatioated  in  oama  in  BHtain 
ara  canariea,  aiakina,  soldflnchea,  bullnnohea,  lorka, 
linnota,  thruahaa,  blackbirda,  itarling*,  and  porrota. 
The  only  meana  br  which  thew  or  any  other  apooiea  of 
Urda  can  be  reared  and  preeerred  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, ia  to  accommodate  each  aa  far  aa  pouible  with 
the  food,  apace  for  exerciae,  and  other  convenience* 
which  the  animal  would  ei\ioy  in  a  atate  of  nature. 
The  most  difficult  thing  to  afford  ia  space:  whore  a 
loom  or  aviary  can  be  fitted  up  with  all  requiaite  ao- 
commodations — perches  to  reaemole  trees  and  branches, 
graas,  moas,  and  other  planta,  patchea  of  gravel  or  sand, 
aaolttded  plaoea  for  neata,  a  trouxh  of  clear  water,  ko.~ 
the  birda  will  thrire,  breed,  anil  be  cheerful;  but  such 
acoommodationa  can  rarely  be  afforded,  unless  in  the 
mansions  of  the  great;  and  the  aviary,  for  the  most 
part,  is  only  a  tiny  cage,  more  or  less  ornamental, 
formed  of  wood  and  wires. 

Placed  in  this  state  of  confinement,  no  birds  can 
possibly  exist  unloM  great  care  is  bestowed  in  furnish- 
ug  them  with  food  and  fresh  water  daily,  keeping  their 
hMHtation  jery  clean,  and  placing  them  in  a  cheerful 
•ituation  in  a  parlour,  where  they  can  e^joy  the  light. 
Birda  that  are  produced  in  confinement  are  more  con- 
tented than  thoae  who  have  known  freedom;  but  the 
totter  may  be  reconciled  to  thia  new  state,  and  made  to 
ling  with  their  accustomed  j^aiety.  A  good  plan  of 
neonoiling  a  newly-caught  bud  to  the  cage  is  said  to 
be  as  follows: — For  two  or  three  hours  leave  it  in  tran- 
<)uiUity,  and  then  plunge  it  into  fresh  water.  This 
exhanata  it;  but  on  ncovery,  it  arrangea  ita  feathers, 
becomes  hungry,  and  takes  at  once  to  ita  food.  The 
wetting,  howcTer,  ^ould  take  place  only  during  lun- 
shine,  so  that  the  feathers  may  Im  speedily  dried. 

The  food  of  cage-birds  is  very  varioua.  1.  Canariea, 
coldfinohes,  and  siakins,  live  only  on  aeeda;  2.  quails, 
Ikrka,  diaffinohes,  and  buUfinchM,  feed  on  both  aeeds 
and  msects;  3.  nightingales,  redhreasta,  thrushes,  and 
blackbirds,  take  berries  and  insects.  Refening  to  these 
classes  of  birds,  Bechstein  obaerres — *  Experience  teaches 
me  that  a  mixture  of  crushed  canary,  hemp,  and  rape- 
seed,  ia  the  faTourite  food  of  canaries;  goldfiaches 
and  liskias  prefer  ponpy-aeed,  and  aometimes  a  little 
craahad  heap-seed;  linneta  and  buUfinchea  like  the 
rapa  aeed  idoae.  It  ia  better  to  soak  it  for  the  young 
irha^ntthft.  bulUhichea,  and  others;  in  order  to  do  this, 
at  Bneh  rapa  seed  as  in  wanted  should  be  put  into  a 
jar,  oowed  with  water,  and  placed  in  a  moderata  haat, 
to  maim  near  tha  fire,  is  sviniMr  in  the  na.  If  this 
to  dona  to  tiw  noraing,  after  fisading  tha  birda,  tha 
■oakad  seed  will  do  Isr  iha  MXt  mcnung.  Alloftkem 
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t»4aavaa,  lattnc  aadiT%  aad  wtar-amsss.  fl 
should  baprt  n  tk:.  'joMaa  ti  tka  nam, as  it  m 
iiaaassaiy  ini  viiges-Miu. 

Aaongit  thw*  •'  U'a  "^md  olaM,  tka  qwaUa 
cheese  and  the  c  '<  ■'•  vl  Mjaau|  tha  l»A.  barUy*n 
with  cabbafre,  cb  ;  :'«d  urtja,  psppy  assd  : 
bread  crumbs,  and  in  winter,  oats}  tha 
rape-seed,  and  sometimes,  in  <  immer,  a  Uttla  cratkad 
hemn-sead.  Too  much  hemp-seed,  however.  Is  hortltal 
to  birds,  and  should  only  be  given  aa  a  delicacy  now 
and  then,  for  when  they  eat  too  much  of  It  thay  boesBe 
asthmatic,  blind,  and  generally  die  of  consumption. 
Yellow-hammen  like  the  same  food  as  tha  larks,  with- 
out the  vegetables ;  the  tits  like  hamp-seed,  pine-aeed, 
bacon,  meat,  suet,  bread,  walnuts,  almonds,  and  fil- 
berts.' Tho  same  author  proceeds  to  deecriba  two 
kind*  of  pMte,  simple  and  cheap,  and  which  magr  be 
termed  a  ui>iveml  AhmI  for  birds. 

*  To  make  the  first  paste,  take  a  white  loaf  whieh  U 
well  baked  and  stale,  put  it  into  f^esh  water,  and  leave 
it  there  until  quite  soaked  tkrongh,  then  squeeie  out 
the  water  and  pour  boiled  milk  over  the  loaf,  adding 
about  two-thirds  of  barley-meal  with  the  bran  weU 
sifted  out,  or  what  is  still  better,  wheat-meal;  but  as 
this  is  dearer,  it  may  he  done  without. 

For  the  second  paste,  grate  a  carrot  very  nicely 
(this  root  may  be  kept  a  whole  year  if  buried  in  sand), 
then  soak  a  small  wbito  loaf  in  fresh  water,  press  the 
waf''r  out,  and  put  it  and  the  grated  carrot  into  on 
earthen  pan,  add  two  handful*  of  barley  or  wheat-meal, 
and  mix  the  whole  well  together  with  a  pestle. 

These  pastes  should  be  made  frssh  everr  morning,  at 
they  soon  become  sour,  particularly  the  first,  and  con- 
sequently hurtful.  For  this  purpose  I  havo  a  feeding- 
trough,  round  which  there  is  room  enough  for  half  my 
birds.  It  is  better  to  have  it  made  of  earthenware, 
stone,  or  delft  ware,  rather  than  of  wood,  as  being  more 
easily  cleane<l,  and  not  so  likely  to  cause  the  vtod  to 
become  stale. 

The  first  paste  agrees  so  well  with  all  my  Urdi, 
which  are  not  more  than  thirty  o;  forty,  at  liberty  in 
the  room,  that  they  are  always  healthy,  and  preserve 
their  feathers,  so  that  thev  havo  no  appearance  of  being 
prisoners.  Those  which  li'd  only  on  seeds  or  only  on 
msects,  eat  this  food  with  equal  aridity;  and  chaf- 
finches, linnets,  goldfinches,  siskins,  canaries,  faurettei, 
redbreasts,  all  species  of  larks,  quails,  yellow-hammen, 
buntings,  blue-breasts,  and  red-starts,  may  be  seen  eat- 
ing out  of  the  same  dish.  Sometimes,  as  a  delicacy, 
they  may  be  given  a  little  hemp,  poppy,  and  rape-seed, 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  ants'  eggs.  One  of  these  ia 
necessary  for  the  birds  of  the  third  and  fourth  class. 

Every  morning  fresh  water  must  be  given  to  the 
birds,  both  for  (kinking  and  bathing.  When  a  great 
many  are  left  at  liberty,  one  dish  wfll  do  for  thorn  oil, 
about  eight  inchee  long  and  two  in  depth  and  width, 
divided  into  sareral  partitions,  by  which  means  they  ore 
prerented  firom  plunging  entirely  into  the  water,  and  in 
consequence  malting  the  place  always  dirty  and  damp. 
A  ressel  of  the  same  sise  and  ahi^  vrill  do  for  holding 
the  universal  paste,  but  then  it  must  have  no  parti- 
tions. Quails  and  larks  require  sand,  which  does  for 
them  instead  of  water  for  bathing. 

Some  birds  swallow  directlr  whaterer  is  thrown  to 
them:  great  care  must  be  taken  to  aroid  giving  them 
anything  with  pepper  on  it,  or  bad  meat.  This  must 
be  a  general  rule.  I  shall  also  remark,  that  food  suffi- 
cient for  one  day  only  must  be  given  to  birds  kept  in 
cages,  for  they  are  accustomed  to  scatter  it  about,  pick- 
ing out  the  best,  and  leaving  only  the  worst  for  the 
next  morning;  thia  makea  tlwm  pine,  and  puts  them 
out  of  humour.' 

Csnsriss  miVlos 

Caaartoi  ara  tha  chief  peta  of  the  parlour,  and 
tha  ntethod  of  tieattog  them  reqniraa  to  be  given  at 
some  length.  Batog  originally  n«m  a  warm  cliaiat^ 
(tie/  H«  tendar,  and  imut  Iw  kept  in  rooms  «f  an 
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It  if  •afOMtl  ko  cold  tillMr  in 
M  *h»  opm  air,  ihqr  fiat  Mtd  dk.  In  dry 
m  la  Mnmav,  tkair  oig*  ihould  U  hang  in  tba 
opm  »ir,  or  »t  l«Mt  in  th*  lunakin*.  If  th«  »pMtnMnt 
U  kept  loo  kot,  tkoy  will  moull  ftt  an  Inpropw  mmou, 
•nd  ikla  muil  be  »Toided.  Only  one  malo  ikoaU  be 
allowvd  is  m  mgt.  Feoulea  £m  beeediag  an  tke  better 
lor  IwTiagft  iMgo  eaga^  ae  it  aflbcda  them  tpaoe  for 
uereiae.  TW  (nataat  ear*  mutt  be  taken  to  clean  tke 
agi^  of  whate?er  dimeneioni,  and  to  Matter  a  little 
ine  nnd  on  tke  bottom  of  it.  Eaeh  eboold  be  pro- 
vided witk  tkiee  OTOM-itlcka  aa  penkei,  a  imall  glais 
trongh  fi>r  water  fixed  oataido  at  the  estremitv  or  one 
of  the  itioki.  The  water  uuit  be  ckanged  ually,  or 
even  more  Aeqiiently. 

Seaae  panoBi,  from  mietaken  kindnoM,  offer  piecee 
of  ilek  eake  and  other  Inappropriate  food  to  canariet, 
■od  the  little  creaturee  being  fond  of  theie  things,  thoy 
do  themielTei  a  great  ii^uiy  by  eatlnir  of  them.  A 
canarr  in  high  aong  will  at  onoe  be  rendered  mute  by 
partaking  of  any  improper  food  of  thii  lort.  Ai  already 
mentiouM,  the  food  muat  be  of  a  eimple  and  natural 
kind:  beaidea  the  teeda  and  other  tilings  deecribed,  they 
•hould  be  rappUed  daily  with  a  little  green  Tegetablee; 
■uoh  u  ohiokweed  in  epring,  lettuce  and  radiu  leaTei 
in  lummer,  endire.  water-orees,  and  slicei  of  iweet 
apple  in  winter.  Ai  thev  like  to  wash  their  feathen, 
a  cup  of  fteih  water  may  ne  placed  in  the  cage  daily. 
In  tno  moulting  leason,  it  i»  recommended  to  put  a 
nail  into  the  water  they  drink,  in  order  to  «treugthen 
the  qntem  by  the  ilight  infusion  of  iron  matter. 

The  hreedine  of  canaries  requires  additional  accum- 
modatione.  Tno  breeder  must  hare  a  large  ca^,  into 
which  the  pair  of  birds  is  put  about  tho  middle  of 
April.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  cage,  at  one  end,  boxes 
for  the  nests  are  placed,  with  holes  to  go  out  and  in  by ; 
and  in  tho  centre  of  the  cage,  near  a  perch,  a  net-work 
bag  is  hung  filled  wi^h  cotton,  wool,  mots,  hair,  and 
other  soil  materials,  for  the  birds  to  use  for  their  nests. 
Tho  female  only  builds;  and  in  about  ten  davs  alter 
pairing,  she  lays  the  first  egg.  She  ordinarily  lays  six 
eggs,  one  erery  day ;  but  each  egg  is  to  be  taken  away 
aalaid, leaTins  an  ivory  one  only;  and  when  done  lay- 
ing, replace  aU  the  six.  The  period  of  incubation  is 
thirteen  days<  When  the  young  are  hatched,  finely- 
minced  egg  and  bread  should  be  placed  near  the  feed- 
ing-trongh,  to  enable  the  parents  to  carry  suitable  food 
to  their  young.  Canaries  will  mate  with  siskins,  linnets, 
sereral  of  the  finches,  and  other  allied  birds,  producing 
in  many  instances  highly-esteemed  mules. 

The  system  of  treatment  now  described  is  also  well 
adapted  for  the  Siskin,  of  which  there  ore  sereral 
Tarietiee,  as  the  black,  white,  and  speckled.  This  bird, 
which  ia  somewhat  smaller  than  the  cananr,  is  of  a 
handsome  shape,  lively,  and  intelligent.  In  a  wild 
state,  it  is  found  throughout  Europe,  particuUtfly  in 
Germany  and  the  central  districts.  In  the  house, 
whether  caged  or  not,  it  soon  becomes  familiar^  and 
may  be  taught  to  perform  many  tricks  and  amusing 
operations.  It  is  a  sweet  and  busy  songster,  with  notes 
folly  more  varied  and  less  piercing  than  those  of  the 
canary.  It  pairs  readily  with  the  canary,  particularly 
the  green  variety,  the  produce  being  a  prettily-spotted 
mule,  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  both  parents.  Being 
naturally  very  lively,  the  siskin  does  not  take  with  too 
close  confinement;  it  requires  also  more  food  (poppy  or 
hemp-seed,  and  the  first  universal  paste  described) 
than  the  cananr,  and  not  less  water,  though  it  ia  not 
quite  so  fond  of  bathing. . 

Linnets— Flnohee—Iiarlca 
The  spedei  of  these  birds  which  thrive  in  confine- 
ment are  too  well  known  to  require  description.  In  a 
wild  state,  the  Linnets  are  scattered  over  all  Europe;  in 
summer  firequenting  the  skirts  of  large  forests,  thickets, 
hedges,  and  bushes,  particularly  flirae;  but  aa  soon  as 
Sentember  arrives,  they  pasa  in  latga  flights  to  the  open 
fleldai  In  confinement,  it  is  boit  to  keep  them  in 
•qukie  cages,  as  they  are  leaa  sabjeot  to  giddiness 


in  these  than  In  mad  oaca,  Md  iia(  Mtar.  On 
the  whole,  it  haa  beeb  found  better  to  keep  liaaala 
pretty  closely  t«  the  oaga,  aa  tlMgr  am  Ml  aataiaUr 
of  a  vatT  Uvato  <*  madM  dispoaitioa.  In  tha  wUt 
Stat*,  thair  Iboi  cansials  <^  all  Unda  «f  laada  wkiak 
they  can  shall;  and  la  oeaflnaaaaat,  samair  rape  taed 
haa  been  found  to  a^aa  with  them  well.  If  allowdl 
the  libatty  Of  the  room,  the  common  universal  naat* 
ma^  b*  gurcn,  along  with  green  vegetables,  plenty  at 
water,  and  sand  for  dusting.  Most  of  tho  liaaeta  an 
naturally  slow  and  indolent,  and  are  therefore  apt  to 
become  too  fat  if  fed  abundantly. — The  Finches  an 
also  well  known,  being  found  in  all  parts  of  Europo, 
firequenting  orchards,  brambles,  thickets,  and  moun- 
tainous districts,  interspersed  with  woodis  and  field*. 
They  are  greedy  devourers  of  all  kinds  of  small  seeds, 
and  are,  on  the  whole,  healthy  and  hardy  birds.  The 
most  common  cage  species  are  the  goldfinch  and 
bullfinch — both,  however,  more  esteemed  for  their 
beauty  and  dooilitv  than  for  the  sweetness  or  variety 
of  their  notes.  A  square  cage  is  recommended  by 
Beohstein  as  better  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  birds: 
and  as  to  food  —  poppy,  hemp,  lettuce,  rape,  ana 
canary-seed,  either  pure  or  in  mixture,  are  found  to 
agree  with  them.  The  common  paste,  ohickweed,  let- 
tuce leaves,  endive,  and  the  liixe,  are  occasionally 
beneficial  as  alteratives  or  correctives. — Of  the  Larks, 
which  are  all  somewhat  delicate,  and  difficult  to  rear 
in  confinement,  the  common  field  or  skylark  is  that 
most  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  cage  of  the  bird- 
fancier.  In  a  wild  state,  the  skylark  is  found  all  over 
the  world,  frequenting  fields  and  meadows,  and  by 
preference  plains.  '  In  rooms,'  says  tho  authority  above 
quoted,  *  it  is  usual  to  let  it  hop  about;  it  is,  however, 
also  kept  in  cages,  where  it  sings  best.  Whatever 
form  may  be  given  to  these  cages,  tney  must  be  at  least 
10  inches  long,  9  wide,  and  16  hixh:  the  bottom  diould 
have  a  drawer,  in  which  enough  of  river  sand  should  be 
kept  for  this  scratching  bird  to  be  able  to  roll  and  dust 
itself  conveniently.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  have  in  a 
comer  a  littlo  square  of  fresh  turf,  which  is  as  bene- 
ficial as  it  is  agreeable.  The  top  of  the  cage  must  be 
of  linon,  since,  from  its  tendency  to  rise  for  flight,  it 
would  run  the  risk  of  wounding  its  head  agamst  a 
covering  of  wood  or  iron  wire,  especially  before  it  ia 
well  tamed.  The  vessels  for  food  and  uink  must  be 
outside,  or,  which  I  prefer,  a  drawer  for  the  food  may 
be  introduced  in  the  side  of  the  cage:  sticks  are  not 
necessary,  as  the  lark  does  not  perai.  When  it  is 
allowed  to  hop  free  in  a  room,  the  latter  must  be  very 
clean  and  neat,  otherwise  a  thread  or  hair  may  entangle 
the  feet,  and  if  not  removed,  it  easily  cuts  the  sun, 
maims  the  bird,  and  the  entangled  toes  shrink  and  fall 
ofi:  When  wild,  the  food  consists  of  insects,  especially 
ants'  eggs,  also  of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  and  in  autumn 
of  oats,  which  these  birds  skin  by  striking  them  against 
the  ground.  In  the  n>ring,  the  sprouting  seeds  and 
young  buds,  also  the  blades  of  young  gross,  are  eaten, 
and  grains  of  sand  to  help  digestion.  In  tho  house,  if 
the  lark  is  hopping  about,  nothing  is  better  than  the 
first  universal  paste  described;  but  if  caged,  the  second 
will  suit  it  better.  Poppy-seed,  bruised  hemp,  crumbs 
of  bread,  and  plenty  of  greens,  as  lettuce,  endive,  cab- 
bage, or  water-cress,  accwding  to  the  season,  must  be 
added.  A  little  lean  meat  and  ants'  egm  are  favourite 
delicacies,  which  make  the  bird  gay,  and  more  inclined 
to  sing.' 

Blaokblrda-Thnshes-StsrUngs. 

The  male  Blackbird  is  a  handsome  creature,  livelv  in 
manner,  and  possessing  some  sweet  'wood-notes  wUd,' 
which  sound  laost  afn^Mabl^  firom  a  garden  or  the  out- 
side of  a  window.  The  bird  requires  a  large  wicker 
cage,  which,  whenever  weather  permits,  ouut  to  be 
hung  in  the  open  air.  In  a  state  of  nature,  tne  black- 
bud  eats  berrbs,  seeds,  insects,  larvse,  and  worms.  It 
loves  to  run  about  a  grass  plot,  in  the  spring  mornings, 
and  pick  v^  anv  stray  worm  which  is  straggling  fimm 
its  hole,   this  habit  suggests  the  propriety  m  giving  it, 
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when  in  oonfinammi,  both  vegateble  and  anfaqal  food. 
The  univenal  paste  will  answer;  but  if  too  heating, 
which  it  it  liable  to  be,  elTe  biti  of  bKad,  iliea,  cooK- 
dii^en,  worma;  and  failinff  theie,  chopped  >-"  meat. 
A  rough  bone  from  the  table  will  also  noi,  ..v  inappro- 
priate. A  short  experience  will  show  upon  which  kinds 
of  fuod  the  creature  thnres  best,  and  let  that  be  ad- 
hered to.  Give  also  plenty  of  pure  water  to  drink ;  and 
once  a  week,  when  the  san  shmes,  set  a  barin  of  water 
in  the  cage  for  it  to  bathe  in  and  clean  itself.  Let  the 
coce  be  carefully  and  regularly  cleaned. 

Belonging  to  the  same  family  are  the  Thrushes,  of 
which  the  song-thrush  is  the  smallest  and  most  attrac- 
tive. It  is  found  all  over  Europe,  freqacnting  woods 
nea.'  streams  and  meadows,  and  is  naturally  somewhat 
shy  and  timid.  In  confinement,  it  may  be  lodged  and 
treated  like  the  blackbird,  though  less  luxuriouslj)r. 
When  wild,  it  IItos  on  insects  and  berries;  and  m 
the  cage,  the  two  common  pastes,  oatmeal  mc'stened 
with  milk  or  water,  or  even  bran  moistened  with 
water,  hare  been  found  to  answer.  It  also  requires 
a  great  deal  of  water  for  bathing  and  drinking  •,  but 
is  much  more  cleanly  than  the  blackbird.  It  is  au 
excellent  songstex,  but  takes  less  kindly  to  the  cage 
than  the  blackbird,  and  is  not  so  easily  taught  any 
.irtificial  note. — The  Starlinc,  another  of  our  cage 
favourites,  ia  found  all  over  the  world,  but  is  not  so 
easily  reared  as  found.  It  is  by  no  means  cleanly,  and 
requires  to  be  kept  in  the  care,  which  should  dib  par- 
ticularly laive  and  roomy.  In  a  wild  state,  insects, 
grains,  and  berrie  ,  are  devoured  indiscriminately;  in 
confinement,  starlJ^igs  eat  minced  meat,  worms,  bread, 
the  uniretsal  paste,  indeed  any  food,  provided  it  be 
not  sour.  If  well  treated,  the  starling  soon  becomes 
exceedingly  familiar,  and  may  be  taught  to  whistle 
various  airs,  and  pronounce  words  and  bb^  mlences 
with  accuracy.  For  these  ends  no  cutting  or  sltttlng  of 
the  tongue  is  requisite— an  operation  as  stupid  and 
unnecessary,  as  it  ia  cruel  and  barbarous. 

FarrotR. 

Under  this  head  may  be  classed  a  number  of  beaked 
birds  of  similar  character,  as  parrots,  parroquets,  cock- 
atoos, and  maocaws,  all  possessing  beautiful  plum  ngn 
of  green,  crimson,  yellow,  or  grayish  tints.  They  are 
chiefly  from  South  America,  and  require  the  warmth  of 
a  dwelling-house  to  keep  them  alive  in  this  country. 
All  possess  harsh  voices,  and  wo-'ld  on  that  account  be 
considered  a  positive  nuisance  by  roost  persons,  except 
for  the  oddity  of  their  being  able  to  repeat  certain 
words;  but  this  is  a  quality  possessed  by  some  in  greater 
perfection  than  others.  Each  species  of  these  birds  may 
be  treated  much  in  the  same  manner.  They  are  allowed 
a  large  cage,  formed  of  strong  wires,  with  thick  round 
bars  to  perch  u\wii,  and  a  ring  at  top  to  swing  from  by 
their  hooked  beak.  All  the  parts  must  be  of  tin,  for 
they  would  soon  peck  wood  to  pieces.  In  Zoological 
Gardens,  they  are  usually  seen  perched  on  a  cross-bar 
of  tin  at  the  top  of  a  staff,  but  chained  by  the  leg  to 
prevent  their  escape;  but  this  method  is  not  so  favour- 
able for  their  climbing,  swinging,  and  grotesque  ma- 
noeuvres as  a  large  roomy  cage. 

The  food  offered  to  parrots,  maccaws,  kc.  is  chiefly 
bread  steeped  in  milk,  nuts,  or  any  other  simple  article. 
Care  must  be  taken  never  to  give  them  anything  with 
salt  or  pepper.  On  the  subject  of  feeding  them.,  Bech- 
stein  makes  the  folloKing  observations  : — *  In  its  native 
countiy,  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree  is  its  principal  food ; 
our  fmit  it  also  likes,  but  white  bread  soaked  in  milk 
agrees  with  it  better;  biscuit  does  not  hurt  it;  but  meat, 
sweetmeats,  and  other  niceties,  are  veiy  injurious  ; 
and  though  at,  first  it  does  not  appear  to  be  injured,  it 
becomes  unhealthy,  its  feathers  stand  up  separate,  it 
peeks  and  tears  them,  above  all  those  on  the  first  joint 
of  the  pinion,  and  it  even  makes  holes  in  different  parts 
of  its  bodr.  It  drinks  little:  thii  ia  perhaps  occasioned 
by  its  eanng  nothing  dry.  Many  binl-fanciers  say  that 
the  best  food  for  natrots  is  aimpiy  the  crumbs  of  white 
bread,  well  baked,  without  salt,  soaked  in  water,  and 
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then  slightly  squeeied  iu  the  hand.  Bat  though  this 
appears  (o  agree  with  them  pretty  well,  it  is,  however, 
uenain  eh»t  now  and  then  something  else  ought  to  be 
added.  I  httVe  observed,  indeed,  t&t  parrots  which 
are  thni  fed  are  very  thin,  have  hardly  strength  to 
bear  moulting,  and  sometimes  even  do  not  moult  at  all; 
in  that  case  they  become  asthmatic,  and  die  of  con- 
sumption. It  is  clear  that  feedbg  them  oi^y  on  this 
food,  which  has  verr  little,  ii  .tny,  moistoie  in  it,  is  itot 
sufficient  to  nourish  them  properly,  at  least  during  the 
moulting  season,  and  while  the  feathers  are  nowing 
affaiu.  I  never  saw  a  parrot  in  better  health  than  one 
triiich  ^elonged  to  a  lady,  who  fed  it  on  white  bread 
soaked  in  boiled  mUk,  having  more  milk  than  the 
bread  would  absorb,  which  the  parrot  drank  with 
apparent  pleasure;  there  was  also  put  into  the  drawer 
of  its  cage  some  sea  biscuit,  or  white  bread  soaked  in 
boiling  water;  it  was  also  given  fruit  when  in  season. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the  milk  he  not  sb'Ur. 

Some  young  maccaws  are  fed  on  he-  -seed,  which 
must  always  1^  of  the  year  before,  as  th<;  new  would  be 
too  warm  and  dangerous.  Yet  they  must  not  be  fed 
entirely  on  this  food,  but  there  must  be  added  white 
bread  soaked  in  milk  or  water,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  some  fruit  and  nuts,  but  never  bitter 
almonds,  as  they  will  infallibly  kill  all  young  animals. 
In  all  cases  the  excrements  of  the  birds  will  indicate 
the  state  of  their  health,  and  whether  the  food  ought  to 
be  changed  or  not.  Although  maccaws  rarely  want  to 
drink,  as  their  food  is  very  moist,  yet  they  must  not  be 
left  without  water,  which  is  generally  placed  in  one  of 
the  divisions  of  their  tin  drawer.  It  is  also  a  good 
thing  to  entice  them  to  bathe;  nothing  is  more  fhvonr- 
able  to  their  health,  or  better  facilitates  the  painful 
operation  of  moulting,  or  keeps  their  fathers  in  better 
order.  A  little  attention  to  those  favourites—deprived 
of  their  liberty,  their  natural  climate,  and  food-Hjannot 
be  too  much  trouble  to  amiable  persons  who  are  fond 
of  th'^ra,  and  to  whom  these  pretty  birds  soon  become 
greatly  attached.' 

The  cockatoo  is  generally  esteemed  as  of  milder 
temper  than  'he  parrot.  Of  this  species,  Buffon  ob- 
serves— •  Cockatoos,  which  may  be  known  by  their 
tuft,  are  not  easily  taught  to  speak;  and  there  is  one 
species  which  does  not  speak  at  all ;  but  this  is  in 
some  measure  compensated  for  by  the  great  f;cilit^ 
with  which  they  are  tamed;  in  some  parts  of  India 
they  are  even  so  far  domesticated  that  they  will  build 
their  nests  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses:  this  facility  of 
education  is  owing  to  their  intelligence,  which  is  very 
superior  to  that  of  other  parrots.  They  listen,  under- 
stand, and  obey;  bnt  it  is  in  vain  tiiat  the}'  make  the 
same  efforts  to  repeat  what  is  said  to  them ;  they  seem 
to  wish  to  make  up  for  it  by  other  expressions  of  fecliue 
and  by  affectionate  caresses.  There  is  a  mildness  and 
grace  in  all  their  movements,  which  greatly  add  to 
their  beauty.  In  March  1775,  there  were  two,  a  male 
and  female,  at  the  fair  of  St  Germain  in  Paris,  which 
obeyed  with  great  docility  the  orders  given  them,  either 
to  spread  out  their  tufl,  or  salute  people  with  a  bend 
of  the  head,  or  to  touch  differtet  objects  with  their  beak 
and  tongue,  or  to  reply  to  questions  from  their  master 
with  a  mark  of  assent,  which  clearly  expressed  a  silent 
!/e» }  they  also  showed  by  repeated  signs  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  room,  the  hour  of  &y,  the  colour  of 
clothes,  &c. ;  they  kissed  one  another  by  touching  their 
beaks,  and  even  caressed  each  other ;  this  showrd  a 
wish  to  pair,  and  the  master  affirms  that  they  often  do 
so  even  in  our  climates.  Though  the  cockatoos,  like 
other  parrots,  use  their  bill  in  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, yet  they  have  not  their  heavy  disagreeable  step; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  very  active,  and  hop  about 
very  nimoly.*  For  ornamental  pets,  parroquets — many 
of  which  are  not  much  larger  than  the  common  liuusc- 
sparrow — are  now  very  generally  preferred ;  and  though 
not  quite  so  showy  in  plumage  as  the  maccaws,  lories, 
and  cockatoos,  yet  their  tints  are  often  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  they  never  become  oflwnsive  by  sereaming, 
which  is  too  often  the  cane  with  their  larger  cou^enorc. 
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THE   HONEY-BEE. 


The  subject  of  Bees,  which  is  equally  extensive  and 
interesting,  has  for  many  ages  attracted  the  attention 
of  mankind.  The  Sacred  Writings,  the  most  ancient 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  show  in  numerous 
places  how  strongly  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  people 
had  been  impress^  by  the  peculiarities  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  Bee ;  and  we  know  that  Aristotle  and 
other  philosophers  of  old  Greece  deemed  the  subject 
worthy  of  years  of  patient  investigation.  Virgil,  also, 
and  many  other  Roman  authors,  dwelt  on  it  with  en- 
thusiasm in  their  writings ;  while,  in  much  later  times, 
Swammerdam  and  other  distinguished  cultivators  of 
science  have  pursued  the  same  track  with  undiminished 
ardour.  The  most  zealous  of  these  inquirers  was 
Francis  Huber  (bom  at  Geneva  1750,  died  1831),  who, 
though  labouring  under  the  deprivation  of  sight,  by  the 
aid  of  his  wife  forined  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
observations  on  the  habits  of  bees,  and  to  whose  work 
— as  yet  the  best  of  its  kind — we  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  refer.  Societies  have  also  been  formed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  investigating  this  portion  of  natural 
history.  A  mere  summary  of  the  interesting  essays, 
therefore,  which  this  insect,  so  universally  appreciated, 
has  called  forth,  would  occupy,  a  very  large  space.  On 
the  present  occasion,  an  attempt  can  oufy  be  made  to 
cull  from  the  most  approved  sources  such  details  as 
may  form  a  complete  history  of  the  Honey-Bee,  though 
at  the  same  time  it  must  necessarily  be  a  concise  one, 
along  with  directions  for  the  practical  management  of 
this  most  useful  insect. 

Bees  are  arranged  by  zoologists  into  the  family  of 
the  Apida;  (apis,  a  bee),  in  the  order  Hymenoplera 
(having  four  unequal  membranaceous  wiugs)  of  the 
Insect  class.  The  Social  Bees  form  the  principal  divi- 
sion of  the  family,  their  type  being  the  Apk  meltifica, 
the  HoneV-making,  or,  in  common  phrase,  the  Honey- 
Boe.  It  18  so  called  not  from  an  exclusive  peculiarity, 
but  because  it  is  the  species  which  has  long  yielded  to 
man  the  rich  product  indicated  in  its  name.  As  the 
observations  to  follow  will  have  reference  to  the  Honey- 
Bee,  it  may  simply  be  mentioned  that  the  description 
of  this  speeds  involves  the  leading  feat'  res  in  the 
natural  history  of  its  less  important  congeners,  the 
Wild  or  Humble  Bees.    (See  Zoology,  p.  Kit).) 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Of  the  family  of  the  Social  Bees,  two  speuics  seem  to 
exist  'n  Europe,  the  one  found  in  the  north,  and  the 
other  in  the  south;  but,  making  allowance  for  a  slight 
deepening  of  tint  from  brown  to  red  in  the  rings  of  the 
body  in  the  case  of  the  more  southerly  insect,  the  de- 
scription of  the  common  hive-bee  of  Britain  will  apply 
to  the  c'.her  in  all  important  respects.  A  hive  of  honey 
or  garden-bees  contains  three  runkh  nr  sexes  of  inhabi- 
tants, the  external  cbarox-tera  of  which  differ  consider- 
ably, while  their  uses  and  functions  in  the  community 
are  most  obviously  distinct.  The  most  important,  and 
by  far  the  most  numerous  rank,  is  that  of  the  workers, 
or  workuig-bees,  formtirly  regarded  as  neuters  in  respect 
of  sex,  but  now  more  properly  considered  as  unde- 
veloped females.  The  second  rank  is  composed  of  the 
males  of  the  hive,  termed  the  drones.  There  is  usually 
but  one  perfect  member  of  the  third  sex  present  at  a 
lime  in  a  hive,  and  this  is  the  queen,  or  mother -bee,  the 
fole  female  of  the  community. 

Worker* 
The  working  honey-bee  has  a  body  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  blackish-brown  in  Imc,  and  covered  with 
cloie-set  hairs,  which  are  feather-shaped,  and  assist  the 
creature  materially  in  collecting  the  farina  of  flowers. 
The  htad,  which  in  a  flattened  triangle  in  shape,  it 
No,  41. 


attached  to  the  chest  by  a  thin  ligament;  and  thb 
chest  or  thorax,  which  is  of  a  spherical  form,  is  bnited 
in  a  similar  way  to  the  abdomen  (see  No.  11).  The 
abdomen  is  divided  into  six  scaly  rings,  which  shortto 
the  body  by  slipping  over  one  another  to  a  certain 
extent.  These  tlirec  external  divisions  of  the  iiisect^s 
body  have  all  of  them  appendages  of  peculiar  interest 
and  utility.  The  head  is  provided  with  a  double  visual 
apparatus.  In  front  are  placed  two  et/es,  consisting  each 
of  numerous  hexagonal  plates,  studded  with  hairs,  to 
ward  off  the  dust  or  pollen  of  flowers;  and  three  small 
eyes  are  also  to  be  found  on  the  very  top  of  the  head, 
intended,  doubtless,  both  to  heighten  the  general  sense 
of  seeing,  which  the  creature  so  peculiarly  requires, 
and  to  give  a  defensive  vision  upwards  from  the  cups 
of  flowers.  The  antenna,  however,  which  are  two 
slender  tubes  springing  from  betwixt  the  front  eyes, 
and  curving  outwards  from  each  side,  most  probably 
fulfil  many  of  the  purposes  of  viaion  in  the  dark  interior 
of  the  hive.  These  instruments  have  each  of  them 
twelve  articulations,  and  terminate  in  a  hnob,  gifted 
with  the  most  delicate  sensitiveness.  By  the  flexibility 
of  the  antennas,  the  bee  is  enabled  to  feel  and  grasp 
any  object  in  its  way;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  IS  chiefly  by  means  of  these  it  builds  its  combs,  feeds 
the  young,  fills  the  honey-cells,  and  performs  the  other 
operations  of  the  hive.  Bees  also  use  these  appendages 
for  the  recognition  of  one  another. 

The  mouth  of  the  bee  is  a  very  complex  structure,  and 
one  wonderfully  fitted  for  its  duties.  Its  most  important 
parts  are  the  mandibles,  the  tongue,  the  proboscis,  and 
labial  feelers.  The  mandibles  are  merely  the  two  sides 
of  the  upper  jaw,  split  vertically,  and  movable  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  enable  the  insect  to  break  down  food 
betwixt  them,  to  manipulate  wax,  and  use  them  other- 
wise as  serviceable  tools.  They  are  funiished  with 
teeth  at  their  ends,  two  in  number.  The  tongue  of  the 
bee  iu  extremely  small,  and  indeed  is  scarcely  admitted 
by  some  naturalists  to  exist  at  all,  the  proboscis  being 
often  signified  by  that  name.  Many  of  the  usual  func- 
tions of  sucli  an  instrument  are  indeed  peribrmed  by 
the  proboscis,  a  long  slender  projection,  composed. of 
about  forty  cartilaginous  rings,  fringed  with  fine  hairs. 
From  the  base  of  this,  on  each  side,  rise  the  labial 
feelers,  instruments  also  fringed  or  featiiered  interiorly; 
and  outside  of  these  are  the  lower  jaws  similarly  pro- 
vided with  hairs.  AVhen  the  feelers  and  jaws  close  iu 
on  the  proboscis,  they  form  a  sheath  or  defence  to  it. 
Naturalists  used  to  term  the  proboscis  a  tube;  but  they 
now  know  that  it  acts  by  rolling  about  and  lapping  up, 
by  means  of  the  fringes  around  it,  everything  to  whicii 
it  is  applied.  The  gathered  materia  "s  then  con\-eyed 
into  the  gullet  at  Its  base,  whence  it  passes  into  the 
inttnial  organs.  Thus  we  find  the  mandibles  of  the 
upper  jaw  ready  to  break  and  prepare  the  food  for  the 
8weeuing-up  apparatus  of  the  lowi  '■  parts.  While  per- 
fect in  action  iu  an  expanded  stuie,  the  whole,  more- 
over, can  be  so  folded  or  coiled  together,  as  to  form 
one  strong  well-protected  instrument. 

To  the  trunk  or  thorax  of  the  bee  exteriorly  are  at- 
tached the  muscles  of  the  wings  and  legs.  The  wings 
consist  of  two  pairs  of  unequal  size,  which  are  hooked 
to  one  another,  in  order  to  act  in  concord  and  steady 
the  movements  iu  flying.  The  bee  has  three  pairs  of 
lege,  of  which  the  anterior  pair  are  the  shortest,  and 
the  posterior  the  longest.  All  of  them  are  formed  upon 
the  same  principle  as  the  limbs  of  man,  haying  articu- 
lations for  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot,  with  some  minor 
ioints  in  the  latter  part.  The  hind-legs  are  marked 
oy  a  spedal  and  beautiful  provision :  this  i.s  a  cup-like 
cavity  on  the  tibia  or  fore-leg,  intended  for  the  impor- 
tant purpose  of  receiving  the  kueaded  pollen  which  the 
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boe  collectf  in  it»  wanderings.  The  legs  are  all  thickly 
studded  with  hairs,  and  more  particularly  the  cavity 
mentioned,  in  which  the  materials  require  to  be  retained 
securely.  Another  provision  of  the  bee's  limbs  consists 
in  a  pair  of  hooks  atta  ;:hed  to  each  foot,  by  means  of 
which  the  animal  suspends  itself  from  the  roof  of  the 
hive  or  any  similar  position.  Beneath  or  behind  the 
wings,  the  spiraelea  cr  air-openings  are  found,  which 
admit  air  for  the  purpose  of  permeating  the  ohest,  and 
probably  the  whole  body,  for  the  oxygenation  of  the 
circulating  sj^stem.  Huber  completely  proved  both 
that  respiration  is  essentially  necessary  to  bees,  and 
that  the  spiracles  are  the  instruments  by  which  it  is 
effected.  He  found  that  they  die  in  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver, and  become  asphyxiated  when  shut  up  in  num- 
bfflts  in  close  bottles.  They  perish  in  water  only  if  the 
spiracles  are  under  the  surface;  and  the  use  of  these 
apertures  is  then  made  apparent  by  the  bubbles  which 
escape  from  them  under  water.  As  will  be  aho^vii,  also, 
bees  carefully  ventilate  their  hives.  Therefore,  though 
no  blood  has  been  detected  in  bees  or  other  insects, 
these  tiny  spiracles  are  of  no  slight  consequence  in  the 
physical  economy  of  the  insect,  oxygen  being  apparently 
not  less  necessary  to  the  vitality  of  its  circulating  fluids 
than  to  those  of  warm-blooded  animals. 

Besides  these  appendages  and  contents  of  the  chest, 
that  region  is  traversed  by  the  (esophagus  or  gullet,  on 
its  way  to  the  digestive  and  other  organs  situated  in 
the  abdomen.  These  organs  consist  of  the  honey-hag, 
the  stomach,  the  wax-pockets,  and  the  intestines,  with 
the  venom-bag  and  stfng.  The  honey-bag,  sometimes 
called  the  first  stomach,  though  digestion  never  takes 
place  there,  is  an  enlargement  of  the  gullet  into  a  ^ea- 
sized  bag,  pointed  in  mint,  with  two  pouches  bemnd. 
In  this  receptacle  is  lodged  the  fluid  or  saccharine  por- 
tion of  the  bee's  gatherings,  and  by  the  muscularity  of 
the  coats  it  can  be  regurgitated  to  fill  the  honey-cells 
of  the  hive.  A  short  passage  leads  to  the  second  or 
true  stomach,  which  receives  the  food  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  bee,  and  also  the  saccharine  matter  from 
which  the  wax  is  secreted.  The  small  intestines  re- 
ceive the  digested  food  from  the  stomach,  and  from 
them  it  appears  to  be  absorbed  for  the  purposes  of 
nutrition.  Wax,  it  was  once  thought,  was  pollen  ela- 
borated in  the  stomach  and  ejected  by  the  mouth;  but 
it  is  entirely  derived,  it  is  now  known,  from  the  honey 
or  saccharine  matter  consumed  by  the  insect;  and  .Tohu 
Hunter  discovered  two  small  pouches  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  from  vessels  on  the  surface  of  which 
it  is  secreted.  After  accumulating  for  a  time  in  these 
pouches,  scales  of  it  appear  externally  below  one  or 
othui'  of  the  four  medial  rings  cf  the  abdomen,  and  are 
withdrawn  by  the  bee  itself  or  those  around  it.  Close 
to  the  stomach  is  found  the  last  important  organ  of 
the  abdomen,  the  sting.  Much  beautiful  mechanism 
is  observed  on  a  microscopical  examination  of  this 
weapon,  so  powerful  in  comparison  to  its  bulk.  It  con- 
e'utts  of  two  long  darts,  adhering  longitudinally,  and 
strongly  protected  by  one  principal  she.ath.  This  sheath 
is  supposed  to  be  firsc  thrust  out  in  stinging ;  and  its 
power  to  pierce  may  bo  conjectured  from  the  fact  that, 
when  viewe<l  through  a  glass  which  magnifies  a  fiiui 
needle-point  to  the  breadth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  the 
extremity  of  the  slicath  ends  jo  finely  as  to  be  invisible. 
The  sheath  once  inserted,  then  the  two  still  finer  darts 
follow,  and  make  a  further  puncture.  The  use  of  this 
is  to  receive  the  poison,  which  is  comluctcl  to  the  end 
of  the  sheath  in  a  groove;  and  in  order  tliat  the  con- 
joined darts  may  not  be  withdrawn  too  soon  for  this 
purpose,  they  have  each  nine  or  ten  barbs  at  the  point 
to  retain  them.  When  the  weapon  is  withdrawn,  the 
poison  is  thus  left  with  a  cavity  to  enter,  causing  a 
deeper  festering.  The  insect  ejects  the  poison  by 
means  of  a  muscle  encircling  the  bag  at  tlie  base  of 
the  sting,  in  which  bag  the  venom  is  secreted.  The 
chemical  composition  of  the  poison  has  not  been  dis- 
covered, though  it  luis  so  far  the  nature  of  an  acid  as 
to  nidden  the  vegetable  blues.  Altogether,  Paler,  in 
his  *  Natural  Theology,'  is  fully  justified  in  {>oinluig 


to  the  defensive  weapon  of  the  bee  as  a  wondrouR  union 
of  mechanical  and  chemical  perfection. 

The  manner  in  which  the  bee  collects  the  food  which 
forms  the  various  secretions  alluded  to,  is  worthy  of 
note.  The  hairs  with  which  its  body  and  feet  are  co- 
vered, are  the  main  instruments  used  for  this  end.  By 
means  of  the  hairs  on  the  feet,  the  insect  usually  begins 
its  collection  of  the  pollen  in  the  corolla  which  it  has 
entered,  and  after  kneading  the  dust  into  balls,  finally 
places  it  in  the  baskets  of  the  hind-legs.  But  the  crea- 
ture is  not  content  with  the  product  of  this  process. 
Rolling  its  body  round  and  round,  it  brushes  off  the 
pollen  still  more  cleanly,  gathers  it  into  two  heaps  with 
its  active  brushes,  and  loads  its  baskets  to  the  brim. 
Even  afterwards,  they  sometimes  fly  home  like  dusty 
millers,  and  brush  their  jackets  when  unloaded.  The 
poUen  is  understood  to  be  brought  home  by  the  work- 
ing-bees more  peculiarly  ad  food  for  the  young.  The 
fluid  secretions  contained  in  the  nectaries  of  flowers, 
and  honey-dew,  which  is  a  deposition  of  certain  aphides 
on  plants,  serve  as  other  natural  varieties  of  the  bee's 
food.  The  insect  is  also  at  certain  periods  a  liberal 
drinker  of  water. 

The  senses  of  bees  have  been  in  part  touched  upon 
already.  The  means  of  vision  bestowed  on  them,  it  was 
mentioned,  consist  of  the  many-lensed  eyes  in  firont, 
and  the  supplementary  organ  above.  Inquirers  h.tve 
been  staggered  by  the  seeming  contradictions  connect  ed 
with  the  vision  of  the  bee.  After  collecting  its  stiire 
of  food,  its  first  movement  is  to  rise  aloft  in  the  air,  a\id 
look  for  the  site  of  its  home.  Having  determined  this 
in  an  instant,  however  distant  the  hive  may  be,  it  goes 
for  the  point  with  the  directness  of  a  cannon-ball,  and 
usually  alights  at  its  own  door,  thpugh  the  whole 
country  be  crowded  with  hives.  Yet  if  the  hive,  or  its 
door,  has  been  shifted  to  a  slight  extent,  the  insect 
seems  confused,  and  cannot  find  its  way.  The  conclu- 
sion from  this  is,  that  the  eyes  of  the  bee  have  a  length- 
ened focus,  suiting  them  for  the  main  purposes  of  its 
existence.  But  the  consequent  inability  to  determine 
accurately  on  short  distances  has  been  compensated 
to  the  creature  by  the  antennsc,  which  then  become 
a  highly  servicctble  resource.  The  sense  of  taste  in 
bees  has  been  the  subject  of  much  argumentation. 
Huber  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  most  imperfect 
of  their  senses,  and  they  have  been  obser\'ed  to  resort 
to  putrid  niai-ahes  for  water,  evon  when  they  were  not 
restricted  in  tlicir  choice.  Xeiiophon  found  his  men 
seriously  injured  by  taking  honey  produced  by  beta 
which  had  fed  on  deleterious  plants.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  noticed  that  thay  reject  many 
substances,  and  prefer  others,  when  a  choice  is  allowed 
them ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  go  to 
marshes  purposely  for  the  salt  in  their  waters.  More- 
over, what  renders  the  honey  deleterious  to  man,  may 
not  be  hurtful  to  bees.  Honey  formed  from  a  par- 
ticular flower  in  the  Jerseys,  was  found  unfit  for  uje 
from  its  intoxicating  qualities ;  yet  the  bees  throve 
wonde-  .uUy  upon  it  all  tho  while.  Their  taste  in 
selccti  ig  the  richest  flowers  is  likewise  unquestionable. 
No  doubt  tho  sense  of  smell  comes  into  operation  on 
these  occasions,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  taste.  Betwixt 
the  infl  ucnce  and  effects  of  the  two,  irdced,  it  is  scarwly 
possibl ;  to  discriminate.  Kven  in  the  case  of  the  hura.iii 
l)eing,  it  is  an  cstablislied  fact,  that  the  jiowers  com- 
monly ascribed  to  the  sense  tif  taste  are  to  a  reraark- 
ablu  degree  do]iondent  on  the  sense  of  smell.  If  the 
eyes  be  bandaged,  and  the  uj)ertures  of  the  nose  well 
shut  up,  the  most  experienced  judge  will  be  at  a  loss 
to  determine  between  any  two  kinds  of  ardent  spirits, 
or  other  pungent  iiubstanccs.  The  most  nauseoun 
medicines,  also,  much  as  they  may  usually  seem  tu 
affect  the  taste,  will  bo  found  almost  insipid  if  the  site 
of  tiie  sense  of  smell  l>c  closed  up  while  they  are  swal- 
lowed. In  bees,  t)ie  site  of  the  two  souses  sc-enis  to  be 
almct';  one  and  the  same.  Many  experiments  of  Huber 
8c«m  to  prove  that  the  .sense  of  smell  lies  in  the  mouth, 
and  that  it  iu  very  acute.  He  found  that  they  hate 
tho  odour  of  turpentine,  yet  on  plugging  up  tho  mouth, 
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they  -idiowed  no  disgust  when  placed  bosi'lo  that  liquid, 
lie  crwicealed  honey  at  considerable  distances,  and  they 
in  a  T«ry  short  time  detected  the  hidden  treasure.  The 
acuteness  of  their  sense  of  smell,  in  truth,  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  their  admirable  skUl  in  tracking  out,  over 
hill  and  dale,  thu  most  fragrant  flower-paiterres  and 
beds  of  mountain  heath.  The  sense  of  hearing  has 
been  denied  to  bees  by  many  observers,  while  others 
describe  the  antennss  as  their  organs  of  hearing.  The 
probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  latter  position.  Noise, 
produced  by  the  wings,  and  varied  to  suit  particular 
purposes,  is  well  known  to  be  used  as  a  mean  of  inter- 
communication ;  and  Huber,  though  doubtful  about 
the  faculty,  avers  that  by  a  particular  sound,  emitted 
from  the  mouth  apparently,  the  queen  will  render  the 
whole  hive  silent  and  motionless  in  one  instant.  A 
certain  sound,  too,  heard  in  the  hive  before  swarming, 
is  always  followed  by  definite  consequences.  Such  facts 
as  these  go  far  to  establish  the  possession  of  hearing 
by  bees;  as  signals  by  sound,  made  when  the  eyes  could 
not  detect  the  movement  attending  their  productijn, 
would  otherwise  be  valueless.  The  ontennea  have  been 
mentioned  as  possessed,  if  not  of  hearmg,  at  least  of  a 
delicate  sense  of  touch,  Huber  points  out  a  moonlight 
night  as  the  best  time  for  observing  the  uses  of  the 
antenna;  in  this  respect.  The  bees,  guarding  against 
the  intrusion  of  moths,  have  not  light  enough  to  see 
fuUy,  and  they  circumambulate  their  door  with  the 
antennsa  stretched  right  before  them.  The  instant  a 
moth  is  felt,  it  is  destroyed.  When  the  queen  of  a 
hive  is  lost,  the  antennsD  form  a  curious  means  of 
spreading  intelligence.  Bee  after  bee  protrudes  its 
antennas,  and  crossing  them  with  those  of  his  next 
neighbour,  disseminates  in  this  way  the  sad  news  over 
the  hive.  Besides  the  antennae,  the  feelers  have  been 
shown  by  experiment  to  possess  a  considerable  degree 
of  sensibility,  and  to  serve  in  part  a3  organs  of  touch. 


Dione.  Qnecn.  Worker. 

Such  are  the  anatomical  and  physlologhal  chax  • 
teristics  of  the  common  or  working-bee.  '!'he  duties  - 
this  order  include  almost  the  whole  business  of  tL'  ;• 
bee  community,  as  will  be  shown  afterwaruH  in  detail. 
Hives  differ  greatly,  of  course,  in  the  numbex  of  their 
inmates,  takmg  Hiem  even  at  the  same  season.  Some 
contain  but  a  few  thousands;  others  frcni  ''venty  to 
thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  thousand.  '..:  '  ese  the 
drones  compose  but  a  thirtieth  part,  or  little  more;  all 
the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  the  queen,  are  workers. 

Drones  or  Males. 

The  drones  differ  considerably  in  outward  ai;pear- 
anco  from  the  workers.  They  are  bulkier  and  'latter  in 
body,  with  a  round  head,  a  shorter  proboscis,  and  an- 
teunic  with  an  additional  articulation;  they  have  no 
Dasket-cavity  on  their  hind-legs,  and  their  abdomen 
contains  the  means  of  secreting  neither  honey,  wax, 
nor  poison,  while  the  reproductive  organs  are  there 
found  instead.  They  are  called  drones,  from  the  pecu- 
liarly loud  Hois'!  which  they  make  with  their  wings.  It 
liiis  been  already  stated  thitt  the  drones  arc  the  males 
of  the  hive.  They  live  but  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
race,  and  when  the  object  of  their  existence  is  ivccom- 
plishcd,  they  arc  doomed  to  die.  The  workers,  who 
have  their  own  wijiter  food  and  that  of  the  coming 
young  to  provide,  instujotively  pass  sentence  of  death 
at  the  fittin.'^  time;  despatch  the  defenceless  rjaleswith 
their  stu^gs,  and  cast  them  forth  from  the  hives,  in 
which,  from  their  size  and  voracity  their  y  rescnce  has 
now  l>ecome  a  positive  evil.    "SVith  these  exceptions, 


the  description  given  of  the  worker-bee  applies  also  to 
the  drone. 

Qneen-Bees. 

The  queen-bee  is  of  larger  size  than  either  the  drone 
or  the  worker.  She  has  an  elongated  body,  blaokiih 
above,  and  tinted  with  yellow  inferiorly,  while  the 
presence  oi  two  ovaries  or  egg-receptacles  in  the  ab- 
domen, demonstrate  her  sex.  She  has  also  a  sting, 
considerably  bent.  The  Germans  call  the  queen  the 
mother-bee;  and  this  is  tho  most  appropriate  name, 
since  her  functions  are  those  of  a  parent  rather  thab  a 
potentate.  Her  sole  province  is  to  lay  the  eggs,  from 
which  issue  those  annual  multitudes  that  perpetuate 
the  race  in  new  communities.  The  progress  of  all 
kinds  of  bees,  fcom  the  larva  state  to  maturity,  will  fall 
to  be  described  in  an  ensuing  section ;  but  it  may  in 
the  meantime  be  observed,  that  the  queen  usually 
commences  laying  eggs  on  the  fifth  day  after  she  has 
assumed  the  perfect  state,  and  often  continues  without 
intermission  from  early  spring  to  the  end  of  September, 
laying  in  the  warmest  season  about  two  hundred  eggs 
a  day.  Such  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  and 
functions  of  the  mother-bee. 

We  propose  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  natural 
and  regular  operations  of  a  colony  of  bees,  from  the 
moment  of  their  introduction  to  an  unfurnished  habi- 
tation, to  the  establishment  of  a  perfect  hive. 

NATDRAL  ECONOMY  OP  THE  HIVE. 

The  breeding  of  young  bees  commences  in  February, 
and  a  hive,  howevtir  thinned  by  the  previous  winter, 
becomes,  imder  ordinarily  favourable  circumstances, 
crowded  to  excess  in  midsummer.  Besides  the  de- 
veloped bees,  it  abounds  in  eggs  and  young  ones  not 
matured.  That  fine  instinct  which,  in  the  case  of  bees, 
occasionally  prompts  to  acts  almost  above  the  power  of 
reason,  relieves  this  crowded  state  of  things.  The 
queen -bee,  the  proper  mother  of  at  least  the  great 
body  of  the  hive,  resolves  upon  departure  with  a 
swarm.  The  phenomena  attending  that  departure 
will  be  noticed  under  a  separate  section;  in  the  mean- 
time, let  it  be  supposed  that  the  queen  has  led  oft'  a 
colony,  and  that,  by  the  care  of  the  owner  of  the  bees, 
the  swarm  is  lodged  in  a  new  and  empty  hive. 

The  first  object  of  the  community  is  io  clean  out 
their  new  lodging  thoroughly,  if  they  find  this  not  dono 
beforehand.  The  next  great  object  is  to  block  up  all 
*he  chinks  of  the  hive,  smooth  its  projecting  parts,  and 
lay  8  stiible  foundation  for  the  future  works  of  the 
interior.  Besides  the  wax  which  they  use  so  exten- 
sively in  their  architecture,  bees  also  employ,  particu- 
larly at  first,  a  remarkable  substance  called  propolis, 
from  '.he  Greek  words  ^wo  and  polis  (before  the  city), 
as  indicating  its  ust  on  the  superficial  parts  of  the 
hive.  Propoli.''  is  a  grayi8h-bro>vn  resin,  of  an  aro- 
matic odour,  and  better  fitted  by  its  tenacity  for  ce- 
menting tl.an  wax.  Iluber  first  showed  distinctly  that 
the  bees  gather  this  from  the  poplar,  alder,  birch,  and 
willow  trees,  but  more  especially  from  the  first  of  these 
trees.  The  ingenious  naturalist  alluded  to,  suspecting 
Reaumur  to  be  wrong  in  referring  the  propolis  to  the 
pine,  placed  near  his  hives  some  wild-poplar  branches, 
which  the  bees  soon  discovered,  and  flocked  to  in  great 
numbers.  In  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  viscous 
matter  is  ductile,  it  is  thus  carried  off  by  the  insect. 
A  small  thr  .dy  portion  is  detached,  kneaded  with  the 
mandibles,  and  then,  by  means  of  the  fore-feet,  placed 
in  the  basket  nf  the  hind-legs,  a  smart  pat  or  two  being 
given  to  secure  it  there.  Another  portion,  similarly 
kneaded  to  make  it  portable,  and  a  little  drier,  is  bas- 
keted in  the  same  way,  till  as  much  is  procured  as  tho 
inEcct  can  carry.  Sometimes  the  patient  creature  will 
spend  half  an  hour  in  the  mere  kneading  of  a  portion 
of  jjropolis;  and  occasionally  other  bees  will  come  be- 
hind and  rob  the  littlo  labourer  of  its  whole  load,  f"r  a 
succession  of  times,  without  eliciting  the  slightest  symp- 
toni  of  impatience.  When  a  bee  reaches  the  hive  vfith 
its  load,  th'}  propolis  adheres  so  fiimly,  that  the  insect 
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bu  Ut  |>i««ent  itt  limba  io  the  workers  in  the  hit«, 
who  detach  it,  and  immediatelr  UM  it,  while-  jet  dac- 
tiie,  to  'fiU  all  the  crevices  .  ^  the  hire,  ami  smooth  the 
projecting  parts,  so  as  to  prevent  hurts  being  receiyed 
itt  the  dark.  Another  remarkable  use  is  made  of  the 
propolik'  From  the  hour  of  their  entrance  into  the 
nive,  bees  are  liable  to  the  intrusion  of  other  creatures. 
A  fly  they  can  soon  remoTe,  but  what'  are  they  to  do 
with  a  snail}  THey  can  sting  it  to  death,  to  bo  sure, 
ih  au  instant,  b'.  .  their  puny  strength  is  totally  insuffi- 
cient ''O  remove  the  carcass.  In  this '  dilemma,  they 
cemplctely  obviate  the  disagreeable  effects  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  largo  putrefying  body,  by  covering  it  with 
propolin,  which  hardens  over  the  raaas,  and  gives  them 
a  pleasant  aroma  in  place  of  a  fetid  odour.  With  the 
propolis,  moreover,  they  often  narrow  the  entrance  to 
the  hive,  forming  a  secure  barrier,  when  they  have 
reason  to  dread  the  intrusion  of  the  death's-head  moth, 
their  great  enemy  in  some  countries. 

In  the  meantime,  while  some  workers  are  usl.ig  the 
propolis  for  the  purposes  first  stated,  others  are  ccm- 
lueiicing  the  prepanitiuu  of  the  cells  or  combs.     The 

Eropolis  is  employed  to  attach  these  to  the  edpf-.i,  of  the 
ive,  but  Mrax  is  the  component  material  of  the  cells 
themselves.  We  shall  find,  in  noticing  the  after-aiTange- 
ments  of  the  completed  hive,  that  the  working-bees  a-<> 
iiati '.rally  divided  into  two  great  classes;  but  at  the  out- 
set of  their  labours,  when  the  cells  are  being  constructed, 
they  form  three  sections,  (ach  of  which  pursues  its 
allotted  toil  with  admirable  order  aud  regularity.  One 
Kection  produces  tl.o  material  for  the  combs,  and  forms 
it  roughly  into  cjlls ;  the  second  division  follows  the 
first,  examines  a'ld  adjusts  the  angles,  removes  all  the 
supertluous  wax, and  perfects  the  work;  while  the  third 
band  passes  coritiuually  out  and  iu,  seeking  and  bring- 
ing provisions,  chiefly  pollen,  for  the  second  section, 
which  never  quits  the  hive.  The  Srst  class  flies  abroad 
at  intervals,  it  being  necessary  that  they  should  have 
ritii  saccharine  food  for  the  secretion  of  the  wax.  As 
the  secretion  goes  on  best  iu  a  state  of  repose,  bands  of 
the  wux-produ<;er8,  after  feeding  fully,  suspend  them- 
selves in  clusters  from  the  roof,  each  hanging  from  the 
hind-legs  of  the  one  above,  till  the  wax-scales  are  formed, 
and  they  are  prepared  to  lake  up  tlie  work.  This  clus- 
tering occurs  on  the  .cry  entrance  of  a  swarm  into  a 
hive,  when  a  seeming  inactivity  of  several  hours  takes 
place,  fill  tlie  production  of  wu.\  is  set  a-going.  It  will 
oe  s.cu  that  the  second  section,  tlie  architects  pioper, 
have  the  most  unremitting  toil  to  perform.  They  never 
quit  it  v>?  en  c-.co  begun,  excepting  to  turn  to  the  little 
waiters  of  the  th'rd  seciion,  ami  indicate  their  hunger 
hy  holding  out  tiieir  trunk,  when  the  caterer  either 
spirts  out  a  <lroi)  or  two  of  hone}',  or  furnishes  pollen 
from  the  store::)  brought  iu. 

Cells. 

Hut  if  the  labour  of  the  architect  class  l:o  severe, 
their  work,  when  complete,  is  a  marvel  of  instinctive 
ingenuity.  Ilees  always  begin  their  work,  iu  Jidiuary 
circum8tai;i-03,  at  the  ceiling,  suspending  their  struc- 
tu  s  from  it.  Their  combi.,  or  clusters  of  cells,  are 
Bi  ranged  in  vertical  and  parallel  plates,  with  a  space 
of  about  half  an  inch  betwixt  contiguous  pairs;  and 
each  ccmb  :.<  :ieuri^  au  ■•neb  in  thickness.  At  the  out- 
set, when  one  w;>x-niaking  l)ee  leaves  the  suspended 
cluster  alluded  to,  and  lays  ihe  foundation  of  u  coll, 
others  follow  in  rapid  succcssio).,  not  only  adding  their 
wajt  ( i  that  of  the  firet,  but  soon  commencing  new 
combs,  'jno  on  each  side;  and  bo  the  work  goes  on.  in 
Piost  CHSes,  until  the  whole  roof  i«i  eove;-cd  with  fouuda- 
tionu.  The  arohitects  projwr,  also,  are  n>eanw!\il«>  at 
their  finiB.hing  work.  They  have,  i';/iy8  lleaumur,  to 
fcolve  this  :litficulfc  geomotrical  probicm:  'A<juai)titv 
of  wax  being  given,  iu  form  of  it  siinihr  ::w\  oqvia!  coifs 
of  a  dvt'>rntinate  capwity,  but  oC  the  jar,';e8t  sue  in  pro- 
portion to  the  niftiter  euiployini,  and  di«|K>s<:d  in  such  a, 
manner  as  io  rwapv  the  feast  )K)aaiblo  spaco  in  the 
hive.'  Woiidevful  tc  riiflect  upoji,  this  )jin)bieni  k 
solved  hy  l>ocs  ja  allil;  conditions,  in  Ihcir  Cjutlruutiov 
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of  hexagonal  or  six-aidtd.  cells.  ■  The  square  and  the 
equilateral  triangle  are  toio  only'  other  two  figures  of 
cells  which  could  make  tliflm  ali  e^ijid  <ftnd' sinillar 
without  interstices.  But  cells  of  tbestf-flguivswoUid 
have  either  consumed  mere  Inaiterial  or  have  b«eu 
weaker;  and  they  would'  alto  have'  censam^sd  Mxkk 
space,  being  less  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  bee.  lii 
short,  the  hexagonal  form  combines  all  the  requisites 
of  economy  and  capacity.  Another  wonderful'  arrange- 
ment is  seen  in  the  construction  of  the  bottotns  of  the 
cells.  Each  of  these  is  composed  of  three  rhombs,  or 
platei  of  wax  in  the  shape  of  card-diamonds,  disposed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  hollow  pyramid,  the  apex 
of  whirl  forms  the  angles  of  the  bases  of  three  cells  on 
the  OT  oosite  side,  giving  to  each  of  them  one  of  the  three 
diamond-shaped  plates  which  is  required  to  form  their 
bases.  Now,  the  three  rhombs,  composing  each  cell- 
bottom, have  the  two  obtuse  angles  each  of  110  degrees, 
and  consequently,  each  of  the  two  acute  angles  of  70 
degrees.  Koenig,  on  being  desired  by  Reaumur  to  cal- 
cuwte  the  exact  angle  which  would  give  the  gveatest 
economy  of  wax  in  a  cell  of  such  capacity,  found  thot 
the  angle  should  be  10!)  degrees  26  minutes,  or  110 
degrees  nearly.  Other  geometricians  have  arrived  at 
similar  conclutions.  Ihe  problem  is  one  of  great  diffl- 
tulty,  yet  the  bee  practically  solves  it  at  once,  under 
;''  ^idance  of  the  Great  Goometrlcian  who  made  both 
the  bee  and  the  law  on  which  it  proceeds.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  ascribe  the  form  of  the  cells  to  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  head  of  the  bee,  and  the  instru- 
ments which  it  employs;  but  all  such  explanations  have 
been  found  liable  to  insuperable  objections. 

The  cells  of  the  bee  are  extremely  delicate,  two  or 
three  plates  or  sides  being  of  the  consistence  only 
of  a  common  leaf  of  paper.  T'ley  are  made  strofig, 
however,  by  mutual  support  and  other  means.  Be- 
sides a  sort  of  froth  which  the  insect  mixes  with  the 
wax,  the  cells,  at  first  of  a  dull  white,  soon  appear 
yellow  on  the  interior,  the  change  arising  from  the 
plastering  over  them  of  a  compound  varnish  of  wax 
and  profiolis.  Kach  cell  is  soldered,  too,  at  its  mouth 
by  a  similar  compound  of  a  reddish  colour,  having  in 
it  more  prr^polis;  and  threads  of  the  same  substance 
are  laid  around  the  walls,  to  bind  and  strengthen  them. 
It  is  now  to  be  observed  that  all  cells  are  not  alike. 
They  have  four  diflbront  uses  in  the  economy  of  the 
hive,  and  arc  constructed  variously  to  suit  tliese.  One 
set  of  cells  is  for  holding  the  eggs  or  embryos  of 
tvorker-bees ;  a  second  for  those  of  males  or  drones;  a 
third  for  those  of  young  queens,  hence  called  royal 
cells;  and  a  fourth  iset  are  for  the  reception  of  honey 
and  pollen.  The  first  are  generally  about  five  lines  in 
depth  (or  less  tlian  half  an  indi),  and  two  lines  ami 
two-fifths  ill  diameter.  The  cells  of  the  young  males 
are  much  less  numerous,  and  measure  from  six  to  seven 
lines  in  depth,  by  three  and  a  half  in  <liaiiieter.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  in  parsing  from  tlie  construction 
of  worker-cells  to  those  oi  (Irone.s,  in  the  same  coiiih, 
the  archittctn  do  not  alter  the  size  at  once,  but  gni- 
dually,  tliii,^  disordering-  in  the  slightest  possible  dcj,n" 
the  delicate  arrangement  of  the  buses  of  the  colls.  In 
shifting  from  larger  to  siiin'lor,  the  same  rule  is  oli- 
scrved.  A  small  number  only  of  royal  coils,  about  ten 
or  twelve,  are  constructeu  on  ordinary  occasions.  They 
are  atont  an  ir.ch  in  de;ith,  and  nearly  one-third  of  an 
inrh  in  width,  wilh  walls  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  After  the  breeding  season  is  over,  the  ci'Ms 
botli  of  worker  and  male  bees  are  used  for  hoidin;; 
honey.  Tliose  miwie  jiuriioscly  for  that  end  are  chieHy 
marked  by  i,  greater  divergence  from  the  horizontal 
plane,  that  ::he  honey  may  be  better  secured;  ami  it  is 
curious  to  obw'r\e  that,  in  a  very  warm  seasiii,  tbeni' 
wii<e  insrcts  give  tho  floor  a  still  greater  dip  ftuui  »)•<' 
mouth  inwards.  Av  the  .)V<ire  unlarges,  they  seal  up 
the  mouth  with  a  ring  of  wax,  to  which  ihcy  f^-adimlly 
c-dd  fi"aceutric  'ayers  till  tho  cell  is  filled,  when  thty 
close  rt  «,iiog».'Uifr  reserving  its  treasure  for  use  duriii;.' 
wLitor  aad  sao.,iy.  Pollen,  a?  brood  iood,  is  'iopt  in 
cells  of  <.:op,sitTerob!c  sikc. 
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iKlAnVeiy  short  tinw  cUpiea  ere  a  great  number  of 
ptUs'iore  oonstructed;  for,  in  the  height  of  the  honey 
aeMPn,  a  good  iwaria  has  been  known  to  build  four 
tkomand  in  a  day.  The  queen  -  mother  very  toon 
begins  the  ta«k  of  Ltiying  eggs.  A  thouiMtd  con- 
jectures have  been  hawrded  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  fecundation  of  the  female  bee  takes  place.  No 
observer  has  yet  been  able  to  discover  any  contact  with 
the  drones  in  the  hive.  It  was  supposed  by  Swam- 
merdum  that  a  certain  aura  or  odour  from  the  males 
was  oU  that  was  necessary  t':>  render  the  eggs  of  the 
queen  productive;  while  M.  Delrau  imagined  that 
thie,  oggs,  an  in  the  case  of  frogs  an  J  fishes,  were 
fecundated  by  a  fluid  from  the  drone  after  beiug  laid. 
M.  llattorf  thought,  again,  that  the  queen  was  fecuu- 
dal',id:br  her^'Qlf  aloue.  All  these  opinions  Huber 
refuted  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  by  separations  ana 
qonfinemeuts  of  tho  insects  in  varioun  ways.  He  at 
length  came  to  the  belief,  founded  on  experiments  which 
appear  almost  decisive  of  the  question,  that  the  female 
bee  never  becomes  fruitful  in  the  hive,  but  requires 
to  go  abroad  for  that  purpose;  and  it  has  been  also 
thought  probable  that  the  fecundation  takes  place  by 
contact  iu  the  air,  as  is  known  to  occur  in  the  caso  of 
winged  ants.  The  number  of  drones  in  a  hive  has  been 
thought  a  moat  unintelligible  circumstance.  Huber's 
views  explain  the  matter  fully.  It  is  essential  that 
they  should  be  numerous,  that  the  female  may  have  a 
chance  of  meeting  them  abroad;  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  slie  alwayn  quits  the  hive  at  the  hour  when  tho 
drones  leave  it,  or  immediately  afterwards.  One  inter- 
course is  sufficient,  according  to  Huber's  experiments, 
to  render  the  female  bee  productive  for  at  ]eai<t  two 
seasons;  and  if  the  intercourse  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  consequent  laying  of  tggs  may  be  de- 
ferred till  the  ensuing  spring.  The  cold  weather  has  a 
powerful  influence  in  this  respect.  Theae  conclusions 
may  be  more  fully  ascertained  by  reference  to  Huber's 
interesting  work,  a  translation  of  which  was  published 
\>y  J,  Anderson,  Edinburgh,  in  lf)00,  and  another  by 
Tullis,  Cupar-Fife,  in  1840. 

M.  Huber  discovered  that  the  queen  bogins  to  lay 
eggp  forty-six  hours  aflar  retuniiug  from  the  flight 
during  which  fecundation  takes  place.  For  the  space 
of  eleven  months,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a 
queen,  at  her  first  laying,  produces  the  eggs  of  woiker- 
bees  alone.  At  the  end  of  the  space  mentioiied,  a  con- 
siderable laying  of  the  eggs  of  drones  commences  ;  and 
soon  after  the  appearance  of  these,  the  workers  of  tb  i 
iiive,  with  a  strange  instinct,  begin  to  prepare  royal 
cells  for  tho  queen-eggs  that  are  certain  to  f  jUow.  Al- 
together, the  fruitfulness  of  the  female  bee  is  amazing, 
from  one  to  two  hundred  eggs  a  day  being  the  usual 
amount  uf  her  produce.  One  hundred  thousand  is  said 
to  be  no  very  uncommon  number  of  young  for  her  to 
give  origin  to  in  a  single  season.  A  swarm  consisting 
of '2000  or;5000  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  "ill  throw 
off  in  June  swarms  amounting  to  40,000  or  ov;,000;  in 
many  cases  the  first  swarm,  and  in  some  the  cast  or 
second  swarm,  throw  off  colonies  of  10,000  or  12,000  ; 
and  yet  the  original  stock  is  left  augmented  to  the 
number  of  18,000  or  20,000.  Occasionally,  an  early 
mid  numerous  first  swarm  casts  even  twice. 

Try nsformation  of  Worker-Bees. 

A  fertilised  queen  is  so  impatient  to  begin  her  laying 
of -.vorker-eggs,  that,  in  a  new  hive,  she  only  waits  till 
a  few  inches  of  comb  are  erected.  Before  depositing  tlio 
eg?,  she  carefully  examines  the  cell,  and,  if  satisfied, 
turns  and  drops  into  it  from  the  oviduct  an  egg  of  an 
ovpI  shape  ami  Mnish-ivhite  tint.  Here  the  egg  remains 
for  three  days  attached  by  a  viscous  fluid  to  the  corner 
'fthooei;;  ani'.  on  tlx  fourth,  the  thin  outer  shell  of 
the  egg  bursts,  e.'.pojiiif)  »  ^--Tiall  lively  worm.  Now  come 
irtto  play  the  ?iw*«»  or  iiursin>.r-beo8,  one  of  the  two 
arpst  Mections  into  which  Jluber  .\nd  others  consider  the 
kbourjnj  i.''  thj  hive  w  be  divided.    TUa  othe-  class 


an  ^i  vax-iBork'jrt.  Both  elaborate  licnftjp,  iut  the' 
latter  claaa  alon'.-  make  wax  and  form  coiuba.  Agai'**, 
the  nurses,  whose  figun  may  be  distingnished  Iroi'.  iti 
being  more  ovoidal  than  the  others,  arc  those  who 
alone  take  care  of  the  young.  As  soon  as  tha  egg 
is  hatched,  they  watch  over  the  larva  or  worm  '^vith 
the  tendereet  wad.  most  incessant  cace,  administering 
copious  supplies  of  mixed  pollen,  ho^ey,  and  water, 
which  the  nursling  devours  with  avidity.  Like  other 
larvae,  it  soon  grows  so  as  tp  cast  its  cuticle  ;  and,  five 
days  after  chipping  the  shell,  it  has  become  largo  enough 
to  fill  the  cell,  lying  coiled  up  like  a  ring.  It  now 
cv:\.ibf<  to  eat,  and  the'  bees  seal  iip  the  cell  with  wax. 
L^fi  to  itself,  the  larva  begins  the  process  of  spinning 
a  cocoon  round  its  body,  vhich  it  does  in  thirty-six 
hours,  the  material  being  a  fine  silken  thread  from  the 
month  of  the  spinner.  In  turee  days  more  it  is-  con- 
verted into  the  state  of  pupa  or  chrysalis,  when. all  the 
parts  of  the  future  bee  become  gradually  visible  tlirough 
the  transparent  covering,  assuming  a  darker  hue  day 
by  day,  and  progressing  to  the  state  of  the  complete 
imago  or  insect.  On  the  twentieth  day  from  the 
deposition  of  the  egg,  the  young  bee  begins  to  cut 
through  its  prison-door  with  its  mandibles,  and  in  half 
an  hour  makes  its  escape.  Old  writers  say  that  the 
elder  bees  fondly  caress  and  feed  the  new-comer;  but 
later  observers,  of  no  mean  authority,  declare  that,  on 
the  conti-ary,  they  seem  to  think  their  duty,  ended  with 
the  closing  up  of  the  cell,  and  leave  .the  young  stranger 
to  shift  for  itself  in  the  busy  world  upon  which  it  has 
entered.  One  thing,  however,  is  done  by  the  elder 
bees.  They  instantly  clean  out  the  vacated  cell,  and 
prepare  it  a^ain  for  eggs  or  honey,  leaving  at  the  same 
time  the  silk  cocoon  adhering  to  '.  1.3  walls. 

Male  Egg»—Eoyal  Eggs. 

The  passage  of  male  eggs  through  the  larva  and 
pupa  state  is  attended  with  the  very  same  phenomena 
as  in  the  case  of  the  eggs  of  workers,  with  the  exception 
that  the  process  occupies  a  little  more  time,  twentyr 
four  days  in  all  being  spent  in  the  change.  The  cause 
of  male  eggs  being  laid,  in  ordinary  cirraimstances,  only 
after  eleven  months  have  been  passed  in  the  laying  of 
worker-eggs,  was  explained  by  Huber.  He  conceived 
eleven  months  to  be  necessary  to  perfect  the  male  eggs, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  the  arrangement  of  the  eggs  iu 
the  ovaries  was  such  as  to  permit,  and  even  compel,  tho 
roteution  of  both  male  and  royal  eggs  until  they  were 
fully  matured.  This  idea  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  iu  the  hive,  but  certain 
anomalous  facts  startlingly  cuutravene  it.  Huber  him- 
self found,  that  if  a  young  queen  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity 01  proving  fertile  within  twenty  days  of  her 
birth,  all  her  after-product  consisted  of  drones,  and 
drones  .alone  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  curious,  he  dis- 
covered that  she  began  to  produce  these  drones  at  the 
time  when  fbe  should  have  laid  v/Oiker-eggs— namely, 
within  forty-six  hours  after  fecundation.  The  gesta- 
tion of  eleven  months  seemed  totally  unnecessary,  in 
such  cases  of  retarded  fecundation.  Huber  confessed 
himself  incapable  of  explaining  this  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance. Though  we  do  not  understand  it,  however, 
it  only  tends  to  make  us  man'cl  more  and  more  at  the 
perfection  of  order  in  the  bee  economy.  The  queen- 
bee  is  never  voluntarily  guilty  of  that  breach  of  the 
laws  of  her  being  which  produces  such  remarkable 
effects ;  and,  if  artificially  confined  till  she  is  twenty 
days  old;  her  violent  agitation  shows  her  instinctive 
sense  cf  (he  departure  from  the  order  of  nature  into 
which  she  is  compelled. 

The  '.aising  of  workers  and  drones  from  the  egg  to 
the  insect  state  is  a  simple  matter  iu  comparison  with 
the  same  transition  in  the  case  of  queen-bees.  The 
royal  eggs,  which  the  queen  begins  to  lay  twenty  days 
after  she  has  commenced  the  deposition  of  male  ones, 
f'iflRir  in  no  respect  from  common  eggs.  But  on  the 
royal  larva,  when  ii,  breaks  from  its  throe  days'  con- 
finement in  the  bapU,  the  nurses  bestow  peculiar  attev- 
tlotis,    T^ey  watih  it  incess'^ntly,  and  feed  it  with  a 
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rich  jtU^,  BliglitlyMMMBti  Mid  gifen  in  mich  qmntitiM 
th»t  the  tojtl  cell  !■  nnudly  wet  with  it.  In  4re  dari 
the  joung  ina|eit7  of  the  hire  hM  grown,  go  m  to  be 
able  to  tpin  her  web,  and  the  bees  wax  up  the  oell. 
The  coooon  is  spun  in  twenty-four  hours ;  two  dayg 
and  a  half  of  inactivity  follow;  the  larra  is  then  trans- 
formed into  a  pupa,  or  a  nymph,  as  the  insect  in  this 
state  is  more  frequently  termed;  and  after  other  four 
or  fife  days  have  passed,  the  royal  insect  is  complete — 
the  whole  time  occupied  in  the  metamorphosis  being 
about  sixteen  days. 

Young  Qaeens. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary points  in  the  history  of  t!ie  hive.  The  young 
queen,  or  rather  queens,  do  not  issue  from  their  cells 
when  perfect,  like  workers  and  drones.  They  are  not 
permitted,  unless  the  old  or  regnant  queen  has  quitted 
the  hive  with  a  swarm,  or  the  seat  of  rovalty  is  m  any 
other  way  vacated.  They  therefore  clo<ie  the  royal 
cells  more  firmly,  leaving  onl^  a  small  aperture  to 
introduce  food;  and,  acting  as  if  aware  that  they  may 
need  a  queen  in  case  of  swarming,  they  at  such  times 
will  not  permit  the  old  queen  to  approach  the  cells. 
Her  struggles  to  do  so  are  often  violent,  and  her  dire 
hostility  to  her  own  sex  leads  her,  if  she  gets  near  the 
cells,  to  destroy  them  instantly,  whether  in  the  state 
of  full  insect  cr  nymph.  The  strength  of  this  instinc- 
tive hate  is  even  such,  that  a  young  queen  no  sooner 
leaves  her  own  cell  than  she  feels  its  stirrings. 

According  to  Huber,  there  can  only  bo  a  single  queen 
in  a  hive.  The  mere  offspring  of  two  could  scarcely 
co-exist  in  the  same  hive;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  ob- 
serve by  how  many  accessory  circumstances  nature  has 
insured  the  death  of  one  or  other  of  any  two  placed 
in  tho  sanio  community.  The  first  thought  of  a  young 
queen,  it  has  been  seen,  is  to  kill  her  yet  undeveloped 
rivali).  Nature  has  given  her  the  chnnce,  for,  as  more 
queen-eggs  than  one  are  seldom  laid  da''./,  one  is 
usually  the  oldest.  If,  however,  two  do  qulc  the  cell  at 
the  some  instant,  they  rush  into  combat  with  the  most 
headlong  fury.  If  a  stranger  enters  a  hive,  its  quccn- 
reguant  flies  to  the  f.eld  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
In  short,  in  all  ordinary  circumstances,  two  queens 
brought  into  contact,  fight.  But  they  might  both  die  in 
the  contest,  and  the  community  be  left  without  a  queen. 
Nature  demands  but  one  victim,  and  she  has  arranged 
that  but  one  victim  shall  fall.  Bees  are  only  vulner- 
able in  the  belly;  and  Huber  observeii  that,  whenever 
two  royal  combatants  were  so  locked  together  that 
the^  could  mutually  plant  their  stings  in  tho  fatal  part, 
their  instinct  caused  them  to  septvrate  precipitately, 
without  harm  on  eitilier  side.  The  combat  only  closes 
when  one  can  get  an  idvantagc  of  position,  uod  kill  its 
rival  with  safety.  Again,  the  workor-bces  snight  inter- 
pose to  prevent  these  mortal  combats.  On  the  contrary, 
their  instinct  is  to  prevent  the  queens  from  parting,  and 
force  on  a  fatal  issue.  Alluding  to  one  battle,  Huber 
Bays  that  it  seemed  as  if  *  the  bees  anticipated  the  com- 
bat in  which  these  que  s  were  about  to  engage,  and 
were  impatient  to  bei  id  the  issue  of  it,  for  they 
retained  their  priconers  only  when  they  appcs  'd  to 
withdraw  from  each  other;  and  if  one  less  ret  'lined 
seemed  desirous  of  approaching  her  rival,  all  the  bees 
forming  the  clusters  ^a,ve  way,  to  allow  her  full  liberty 
for  tho,  attack;  then  jf  the  queens  testified  a  disposition 
to  fly,  they  returned  to  enclose  them.' 

Another  remarkable  provision  for  insuring  the  exist- 
ence of  but  one  queen  in  a  hive,  is  beheld  in  the  peculiar 
mode  in  which  the  royal  larvao  spin  their  cocoons.  Other 
bees  spin  ^rfoctly  closo  cases;  tho  queen-lanaj  spin 
oooooiia  which  envelop  only  the  heotl,  thorax,  jiiid  hrst 
ringof  the  abdomen,  leaving  a  part  ofien  behind.  Ilubcr 
thus  explains  tnig  mlaute  but  important  peculiarity: — 
•  Of  several  royal  nymphs  in  a  hive,  the  first  transformed 
attacks  the  rest,  and  stings  thom  to  death.  But  were 
these  nymphs  enveloped  in  a  complete  cocoon,  she  could 
not  accomplish  it  Why !  Because  the  silk  is  of  so 
close  a  textun>,that  tho  iting  could  net  pen«trate,  ot  U 
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it  did,  the  barbi  would  b«  retained  by  th«  meihet  o^  thd 
cocoon,  and  the  queen,  unable  to  rutraot  it,  would  beoome 
the  victim  of  her  own  f\iry. '  Thus,  that  the  queen  might 
destroy  her  rivals,  it  wat  neceiiMry  the  last  rhigi  of  the 
body  should  remain  uncovered;  therefore,  the  royal 
nvmphs  must  only  form  imperfect  cocoons.  You  will 
observe  that  the  last  rings  alone  should  be  exposed,  for 
the  sting  can  penetrate  no  other  port:  theneadand 
thorax  are  protected  by  connected  snelly  plates,  which 
it  cannot  pierce.  Hitherto  philosophers  have  clsdmed 
our  admiration  of  natur»>  in  ner  care  of  preserving  and 
multiplying  the  species.  But  fh>m  the  facts  I  relate,  we 
must  now  admire  her  precautions  in  exposing  certain 
individuals  to  a  mortal  hazard.'  Examining  further 
into  the  causes  of  the  open  cocoon  of  the  royal  nymphs, 
Huber  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  arose  from  the 
figure  of  their  cells,  and  was  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  them  to  tho  certainty  of  destruction. 

LoMof  aQuaen. 

If  bees,  by  death  or  artificial  means,  ore  deprived  of 
their  queen,  the  event  has  a  marked  influence  in  the 
hive.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  case  in  which  a  stranger 
kills  the  queen -regnant;  for  if  such  a  thing  happens,  as 
naturalists  conceive  it  scarcely  ever  can  do  undg:  natu- 
ral circumstances,  on  account  of  the  wariness  of  the  bees 
to  pr<!'-ent  intrusion,  the  victorious  stranger  mounts 
the  vitiiut  throne,  and  reigns  in  peace.  We  refer,  how- 
ever, to  the  removal  of  a  queen  without  the  introduct'ion 
jf  any  other.  In  such  a  rase,  the  following  results emue, 
according  to  Huber : — '  Bees  do  not  immediately  ob- 
serve the  romov.'v.  ':f  their  queen;  their  labours  are  un- 
interrupted; they  watch  over  the  young,  and  perform 
all  their  oiytinary  occupations.  But  in  a  few  hows 
agitation  ensues:  all  appears  a  scene  of  tumult  in  fie 
hivi^.  A  singukr  humming  is  heard;  the  bees  desert  their 
youtig,  and  rush  over  the  surface  of  the  combs  with  a 
dsliiious  impetuosity.  Then  they  discover  their  queen 
is  no  longer  among  them.  But  how  do  they  become 
sensible  of  it  t  How  do  tho  bees  on  the  smface  of  the 
comb  discover  that  the  queen  is  not  on  the  next  comb !' 
It  is  supposed  that  the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  Ions 
is  communicated  by  the  strokes  on  the  antennoo,  which 
bees  are  uniformly  observed  to  give  to  each  other  iit 
these  times.  The  insects  then  appear  to  seek  for  their 
lost  queen,  some  rushing  hurriedly  out  to  make  the 
search  abroad.  At  the  end  of  five  hours,  the  commo- 
tion greatly  ceases,  and  an  instinctive  recourse  to  the 
means  c  f  supplying  the  vacancy  takes  j,>lace.  If  they 
have  royal  larva;,  they  turn  their  whole  attention  tu 
them.  If  they  have  only  the  lar^-a)  of  working-bccs, 
they  immediutel/  select  two  or  three  of  them,  pall 
down  the  neighbouring  cells,  at  the  cost  of  tho  lives 
of  the  young  within  them,  and  construct  a  royal  cell 
around  each  of  the  selMit^i'.  lan'ie — the  consequence 
of  which  proceeding  will  be  immediately  explaiiioil. 
if  they  have  no  Inrviu  at  all  on  the  losii  of  their 
queen,  still  they  build  several  royal  cells,  as  if  so  I'lr 
at  least  to  supply  the  emergency.  If  a  stranger  queen 
be  introduced  in  such  a  state  of  things,  withm  twelve 
hours  after  the  loss  of  their  ovm  i*ovt'rcign,  the  new- 
comer is  treated  as  an  intruder,  and  tho  bocs  surrounJ 
her  so  closely  that  she  commonly  dies  from  privution 
of  air,  suflbeation  being  tho  rewmrcc  of  bees  in  such 
cases.  If  the  stranger  be  introduced  within  eighteen 
houi-s,  they  also  surround  her,  but  leave  her  sooner. 
To  show  that  they  possess  memory.  It  is  only  nccessarv 
now  to  re-introducu  their  dwii  queen,  when  they  will 
show  every  symptom  ...  recognition  and  joy.  Hut  their 
memory  is  short-livcl;  for,  if  the  -trauger  be  not  in- 
troduced till  twent»-tour  hours  oiapsc,  she  ri'ceivea  a 
treatment  very  ditiereni  from  that  experienced  at  an 
earlier  period.  '  I  ini.r>duc»\l,'  continues  tho  inge- 
nious naturalist,  '  a  fertile  queen,  eleven  mouths  old, 
into  a  glass  hive.  The  bees  were  twenty-four  hours 
deprived  of  theii'  queen,  and  ltd  already  begun  the 
construction  of  twelve  royal  cei.'.  Immediately  on 
placing  this  f?matc  stranger  or.  the  comb,  the  worken 
near  her  touched  her  with  theit  wt«una>,  aud  pa«siug 
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thair  tninlM  ov«r  etety  part  of  her  body,  they  gavo  her 
honey.  Then  thew  g»Te  place  to  othcn  that  treated 
her  exactly  in  the  Muna  manner.  All  ribrated  their 
wing!  at  once,  and  ranged  themielTM  in  a  circle  around 
their  sorereign.  Henoe  reiulted  a  kind  of  agitation, 
which  gradually  oommnnicated  to  the  vorken  lituated 
on  the  tame  tunace  of  the  comb,  and  induced  them  to 
como  and  reconnoitre,  in  their  turn,  what  wa»  going  on. 
They  soon  arrired;  and  having  broke  through  the 
circle  formed  br  the  first,  approached  ihe  queen, 
touched  her  witn  the  antenna,  and  gare  her  honey. 
After  thii  little  ceremony  they  retir^,  and,  placing 
themielres  behind  the  others,  enlarged  the  circle. 
There  they  vibrated  their  wings,  and  buzzed  without 
tumult  or  disorder,  and  as  if  experiencing  some  very 
agreeable  lensation.  The  queen  nad  not  yet  leiv  the 
place  where  I  had  put  her,  t>ut  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
she  becan  tr  more.  Tho  bees,  far  from  opposing  her, 
opened  the  circle  at  that  part  to  which  she  turned, 
followed  her,  and  formed  a  guard  around.  She  was 
oppressed  with  the  necessity  of  laying,  and  dropped 
her  eggs.  Finally,  after  an  abode  of  four  hours,  she 
began  to  deposit  male  eggs  in  the  cells  she  met  with. 

While  these  events  passed  on  the  surface  of  the 
comb  where  the  quoen  stood,  all  was  quiet  on  tho 
other  side.  There  the  workers  were  apparently  igno- 
rant of  a  queen's  arrival  in  the  hive.  They  laboured 
with  great  activity  at  the  royal  cells,  as  if  ignorant 
that  they  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  them:  ther 
watched  over  the  royal  worms,  supplied  T.hem  with 
jelly,  and  the  like.  But  the  queen  having  tit  length 
come  to  this  uide,  she  was  received  with  the  same  respect 
that  she  had  experienced  from  their  companions  on  the 
other  side  of  tli<  oomb.  They  enccmpassed  her,  gave 
her  honr-  ami  tmched  her  with  their  antennK  ;  and, 
what  pv'  od  more  satisfuctorily  that  they  treated  her  aa 
a  mother,  was  their  immediately  desisting  from  work  at 
thu  royal  cells :  they  removed  the  worms,  and  devoured 
the  food  collected  around  them.  From  this  moment  the 
queen  was  recognised  by  all  her  people,  and  conducted 
herself  in  this  new  habitation  as  if  it  had  been  her 
native  hive.' 

Making  of  a  Queen. 

If  one  queen  is  not  so  introduced  to  supply  the 
loss  of  another,  and  no  royal  larveo  exist,  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  phenomena  of  the  hive  takes  place. 
It  has  been  stated  that  bees,  on  losing  their  queen, 
build  a  royal  cell  around  an  ordinary  worker-bee 
larva,  or  several  of  them,  ii  the  larveo  ate  abundant. 
These,  by  peculiar  feeding,  aro  formed  and  developed 
into  queens,  thus  proving  that  the  worker-beos.  com- 
monly viewed  at  ■  ic  time  as  neuters,  are  in  re&lity 
undeveloped  females.  This  remarkable  discovery  was 
made  by  iiHihirach.  Having  used  smcke  about  a  hive, 
he  so  iinnoyed  the  queen  that  she  flew  away,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  bees  immediately  building  royal 
cells  around  common  larrto,  when  they  had  no  royal 
lame,  revealed  to  him  tho  truth.  Huber  proved  the 
same  thing  by  the  succeeding  experiment : — '  I  put 
some  pieces  of  comb,  containing  workers'  eggs  in  the 
cells,  of  the  samo  kind  as  those  already  hatched,  into 
a  hive  deprived  of  the  queen.  Tho  same  day  several 
cells  were  enlarged  by  the  bees,  and  converted  into 
royal  cells,  and  the  worms  supplied  nitfc  %  thick  bed  of 
jelly.  Five  were  then  removed  from  th  ise  cells,  and 
five  common  worms,  which,  forty-eight  liMirs  before, 
we  had  seen  come  from  the  e^g,  substitute  I  for  them. 
The  bees  did  not  seem  aware  of  the  cha  age ;  they 
watched  over  the  new  worms  the  same  as  over  those 
chosen  by  themselves ;  they  continued  enlarging  the 
cells,  and  closed  them  at  the  usual  time.  IVhen  they 
had  hatched  on  them  seven  days,  we  removed  the  cells, 
to  see  the  queens  that  were  to  be  produced.  Two  were 
excluded,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  of  the  largest 
size,  and  well  formed  in  evevy  respect.  Tho  term  of 
the  other  cells  having  elapsed,  and  no  queen  appearing, 
wo  opened  them.  In  one  waa  a  dead  queen,  but  still  a 
nymph;  the  other  two  were  empty.      The  worms  had 


nnm  thair  illk  coeooni,  but  died  iMfon  paatbg  into 
tWr  nymphinei  itate,  and  preeentad  only  a  dry  skin. 
I  can  oonoeiv*  nothing  mors  conduiive  than  this  expe- 
riment. It  demonitrates  that  bees  have  (he  power  of 
converting  the  worms  of  workers  into  queens,  since 
they  suooeeded  in  procuring  queens  by  operating  on 
the  worms  which  we  ourselves  had  selected.'  This 
curious  provision  seems  intended  to  preserve  the  com- 
munities of  bees,  in  any  emergency,  from  the  danger  of 
wanting  that  all-important  member,  the  queen ;  and  it 
is  reasonably  conjectured  that  the  evolution  of  a  queen 
from  a  worker-larva  is  dependent  on  the  e£fects  of  the 
royal  food  upon  the  ovarian  system. 

r:itildWorker-Beea 
Another  mr,i  remarkable  fact  observable  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  tho  hive  was  discovered  by  M.  Riem.  Com- 
mon worker-bees,  that  naturalist  proved,  sometimes  lay 
fertile  eggs.  It  was  reserved  for  Iluber  to  determine 
this,  and  also  to  explain  tho  cause.  He  in  the  first  place 
found  that,  in  a  hive  deprived  of  its  queen,  the  eggs 
of  drones  were  laid.  Though  he  did  not  put  faith  in 
what  had  been  said  by  some  naturalists  respecting  the 
existence  of  smaU  queens,  he  nevertheless  satisfied  him- 
self, b^  directing  a  careful  examination  to  be  made  of 
each  mdividuul  bee  in  the  hive,  that  no  queen  was 
amongst  them,  every  one  having  the  little  basket  on  the 
hind-log,  and  a  straight  sting.  Thus  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  Schirach's  discovery,  Huber,  having  detected 
several  workers  laying  eggs,  examined  them,  and 
found  the  ovaries  partially  developed.  He  now  be- 
thoiight  him  that  the  only  known  cause  of  such  deve- 
lopment is  the  use  of  the  food  or  jelly  given  to  the 
royal  larvae.  Led  into  this  strain  of  thought,  he  speedily 
discovered  that  all  the  fruitful  worker-bees  ^re  bom  in 
hives  where  no  queen  exists,  and  where  worker-larvsa 
are  transformed  to  queens;  and  he  further  found  that 
they  are  always  bom  in  cells  adjacent  to  those  of  these 
larva-queens.  Continued  inveatigutions  brought  him 
to  the  belief,  finally,  '  that  when  bees  give  the  royal 
treatment  to  certain  worms,  xhey  either  by  accident  or 
by  particular  instmct,  the  prmciplc  of  which  is  un- 
known to  me,  drop  some  particles  of  royal  jelly  into 
cells  contiguous  to  those  containing  the  worms  destiiied 
for  queens;'  whence  the  expansion  of  the  ovaries  to 
a  certain  degi«e.  That  expansion  id  imperfect.  As  in 
the  case  of  retarded  fecundatioi.  in  queens,  the  fruitful 
worker-bees  produce  nothing  b-^t  drones.  In  this  fact, 
it  seems  to  us,  may  possibly  be  found  the  principle  of 
the  unexplained  instinct  lu  question.  May  the  instinct 
which  leads  them  to  create  (Hi-^ns  from  worker-larvas, 
not  also  prompt  them  .^  to  dispense  tho  royal  food  to 
common  laivte,  as  to  bi  pply  the  hive  with  new  drones 
for  the  new  queens!  i'siis  end  is  at  leaet  gained  ?iy 
the  mode  in  which  the  woiLo^-bees  become  productive. 
Ovaries,  in  a  rudimental  or  imdeve'oped  state,  have 
been  found  by  iate  observers  in  all  working-bees. 

Mutftitlona  of  Queens. 
Before  leaving  the  particular  subject  of  queens,  the 
remarkable  eftecta  of  matUations  upon  them  may  be 
mentioned.  Huber  cut  off  one  antenna  from  a  queen 
without  any  marked  elfects  ;  but  when  he  cut  off  both, 
the  case  was  ditferent.  '  From  this  moment  there  was 
a  great  alteration  in  her  conduct.  She  traversed  tho 
combs  with  extraordinary  vivacity.  Scarcely  had  the 
workers  time  to  separate  and  recede  before  her:  she 
dropped  her  eggs  without  taking  cart  to  deposit;  them 
ill  any  cell.  The  hive  not  being  very  populous,  part 
was  without  combs.  Hither  sbe  seemed  particularly 
coiiieot  to  repair,  and  long  remained  motionless.  She 
appeared  to  avoid  the  bees ;  however,  several  wcrkerH 
followed  her  into  this  solitude,  and  treated  her  with  the 
most  evident  respect.  She  seldom  required  honey  from 
them ;  but  when  that  occurred,  she  directed  her  trunk 
with  ar.  uncertain  kind  of  feeling,  sometimei;  on  the 
head,  and  sometimes  on  the  Ib-.us  of  the  workers,  and 
if  it  did  reach  their  mouths,  it  was  by  chance.  At 
other  times  she  returned  upon  the  combs,  then  quitted 
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Audi ^'MririM  '«M'|1te'kidM  ortltf  |iiv«$  u.^ 
nItMyU  iUl^iiM'  Mttk  ^Oidfai/'her  Thritak  motionr 
MoWMIlici''fln'ftpjp8ta(a  feHnMiMlA  itHik  th«  dmAtt  of 
WtiMg  tt*  Itkbltotibti.'  She  nnhed  towyrdM  Hktepmi' 
ittjr;  i^d  ettt^n^d  the  glaM  tulM  Ml«pted  there ;  Init  the 
^iSmtMi  Orifice  being  t«o  (mall,  ftft«r  AvitleM  evertiott, 
sM  i^utned.  Notwith«tandliic  these  «ympt<iiiui  of  de- 
liriiim,  the  bees  did  not  eeaieto  render  her  the  Mine 
Attention  na  the^  ever  pny  to  their  queeni;  bat  thi« 
one  received  it  with  indiflwence.  All  that  I  deieribe 
sppeared  to  me  the  consequence  of  amputating  the 
Siltennae,'  Another  similarly  inutilatod  queen  was 
placed  beside  her;  they  had  both  lost  their  u.Unral 
ctombativeness.  Finally,  on  being  again  left  a?one, 
the  poor  mutilated  queen  quitted  the  hive,  unheeded, 
and  abandoned  to  her  fate.  This  evidence  of  the  indis- 
pensable ntility  of  the  antennoo  was  gained,  on  the 
whole,  in  a  manner  for  which  oven  a  Uubet'e  ardour 
fbr  science  can  scarcely  form  an  excuse. 

MatMoie  of  the  Dronea 

Another  of  the  great  natural  phenomena  of  the  hive 
is  the  mass;  Wig  of  the  droneii.  It  was  at  one  time 
asserted  that  ii.  j  worlcer-beee  did  not  use  their  stings 
against  the  stingless  males,  but  merely  punhed  them 
out  to  die.  This  idea,  however,  resulte<l  irom  the 
massacre  lieing  always  committed  at  the  bottoii  of  the 
hive,  whither  the  jKior  drones  retire  in  clusters  in  July 
and  August,  as  if  aware  of  the  doom  impendii.,?  over 
them.  As  usual,  by  one  of  his  ingeniou:«  expeitifcits, 
lluber  discovered  tbe  truth.  Six  Bwarms  wer?  put  ou 
glass  tables,  beneath  which  the  watchers  placed  them  - 
selves.  '  This  contrivance  succeeded  to  odmiriitiop. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  wc  saw  the  workers  actually  maj- 
aa«re  the  males,  in  the  whole  six  swarms,  at  the  f.r.me 
hour,  and  with  the  same  peculiarities.  The  glasp  Milile 
was  covered  with  bees  niU  of  animation,  wbi  jh  haw 
upon  the  drones  as  they  came  from  the  bottoui  of  the 
hive;  seised  them  by  the  antenna?,  the  limbs,  and  the 
wings,  and  after  having  dragged  them  about,  or,  so  to 
speak,  after  quartering  them,  they  killed  them  by  re- 
pected  stings  directe^l  between  the  rings  of  the  belly. 
The  moment  that  this  formidable  weapon  reached  them, 
wail  the  last  of  their  existence ;  they  stretched  their 
wings  and  expired.  At  the  same  time,  tm  if  the  workers 
did  not  consider  them  as  dead,  as  they  appeared  to  us, 
they  still  struck  the  sting  so  deep,  thut  it  could  hardly 
be  withdrawn;  and  these  bees  were  obliced  to  turn 
round  upon  themselves,  with  a  screw -like  motion, 
before  the  stings  could  be  disengaged. 

Next  day,  having  resumed  our  former  position,  we 
witnessed  new  scenes  of  carnage.  During  three  hours, 
the  bets  furiously  destroyed  the  males.  They  had 
massacred  nil  their  own  on  the  preceding  evening,  but 
now  attacked  those  whirh,  driven  from  the  neighbour- 
ing hives,  had  taken  refuge  amongst  them.  Wo  saw 
them  also  tear  some  remaining  nymphs  from  the  combs; 
they  greedily  sucked  all  the  fluid  from  the  abdomen, 
and  then  carried  them  away.  The  following  days  no 
drones  remained  in  the  hives. 

These  two  ol>8er\'ationa  seem  to  me  decisive.  It  is 
incontestable  that  nature  lias  charged  the  workers  with 
the  destruction  of  the  males  at  certain  soafions  of  the 
year.  Uut  what  means  does  she  use  to  excite  their  fury 
af^inst  them  1  This  is  a  question  that  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  annwer.  However,  an  obsei'vation  that  I  have 
made  may  uno  day  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  male:<  are  never  destroyed  in  hives  deprived  of 
queens;  on  the  contrary,  while  a  savage  massacre  pre- 
vails iu  other  places,  they  there  find  an  asylum.  They 
are  tolerated  and  fed,  and  many  are  seen  even  in  the 
middle  of  Joikuary.    They  are  also  preserved  in  hives 

which,  without  a  queen,  properly  so  called,  have  some  j  sufficient  for  the  throwing  of  "the  four  swarms,  if  the 
iudividuals  of  that  species  that  lay  the  eggs  of  males,  I  weather  continues  favourable,  as  I  shall  explain, 
and  in  those  whose  half-fecundated  queens,  if  1  may  A  swarm  is  never  seen  except  in  a  fine  dav,  or,  to 
1JSC  i)tc  expression,  propagate  only  drones.  Therefore  '  speak  more  corrxctly,  at  a  time  of  the  day  when  the 
toe  aituKAOTe  takes  place  in  none  but  hives  where  the  sun  shines  and  the  air  is  calm,  Srmetimes  we  hare 
queem  are  oo..  ;-letely  fertile,  and  it  never  begins  until  obsurvetl  all  the  precursor*  of  swarming —disorder  and 
tiie  aeasot'  of  itrarniiug  is  past.'  agitatknu-^but »  cWud  paiaed  bfafoie  the  tun,  and  ttau> 


We  baiw  tsoit  only  tumther  ef 'th*<greatf  natant. . 
onerations  of  the  hive  to  advert  tOgibifwai  eontidf  ion 
tna  oonridoration  of  th«'  attiAdlal'  i^roviaionM  Mhiah  IM"t) 
been  discovered  and  emjdoyed  by  aian.finr  aagacaiuig  • 
the  nsefiUneH  of  this  intenstiug  insect.  Bstarmiof  io 
the  «|)«ration  T«ferred  to,  which  usaally  takes  pUiMi  tit 
temperate  olimes,  in  May  and  June,  though  aOfditieiMl 
swarms,  and  swunus  from  swa«ms,  are  oommouly,  later. 
In  noticing  tho  procoedinge  of  a  community  from  itn 
first  <iettlement,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  old  queou 
led  oif  the  first  swarm,  and  did  so  as  if  under  alarm  at 
the  number  of  royal  embryos,  usually  from  twelve  to 
twenty,  which  were  in  progress  to  maturity,  and  which 
the  worker- bees  would  not  allow  her  to  approach. 
<.>ther  cauMi  also  operate,  beyond  doubt,  in  a  certain 
degree.  The  inoroaaed  heat  of  the  hive  from  crowding, 
for  example,  in  all  likelihood  influences  the  movement, 
l)ees  cannot  do  without  Aeedom  of  respiration  aud 
fresh  air,  and  it  has  surprised  many  observers  to  iiod 
the  air  usually  pure,  and  below  UO  degrees,  in  a  hive 
ordinarily  filled.  The  insects,  however,  have  been  dis- 
covered to  manage  this  by  active  ventilatioit  in  their 
own  way.  A  number  of  them  are  always  to  bo  seen 
near  the  inner,  and  sometimes  the  outer  side  of  the 
opening  of  the  hive,  vibrating  their  wings  with  great 
rapidity,  and  sendi'  ig  the  entering  air  backwards  in  a 
smart  current.  Oiiu  band  relieves  another  at  this  ta«k. 
These  meaits  of  ventilation,  however,  seem  to  become 
comparatively  ineffective  when  the  hive  gets  ovoi'- 
crowded.  The  heat  often  rises  to  about  100  dorrees; 
the  bees  arc  driven  to  the  door  in  clusters,  while  the 
warmth  makes  the  hive  visibly  moift.  At  .the  same 
time,  the  old  queen's  alarm  at  the  growth  of  the  royal 
young  seems  to  have  its  iuflu^nce.  She  would  i^in  kill 
them,  but  the  worker-bees  lose  all  respect  for  her,  hUlng 
and  beatuig  her  off  with  violence.  The  way  in  which 
they  defend  the  royal  young  at  swarming  time  is  indeed 
most  remarkable.  If,  at  any  other  season,  they  bring 
up  queens  from  worker-larvos,  the  fii'st  queen  that  leaves 
the  cell  is  allowed  to  kill  the  rest  at  pleasure.  But 
when  casting  colonies,  the  workers,  as  if  from  the  sense 
that  various  swaruvs  may  be  cast  off,  aud  varioun  queens 
required,  will  not  permit  the  old  queen  to  touch  the 
young,  whom  nature  has  givvn  them  the  strange  power 
of  keeping  alive,  for  better  security,  in  their  cells.  Nor 
will  they  allow  the  first  young  one  to  whom  they  grant 
freedom  to  touch  the  rest.  Ilubcr  illustrates  this  sub- 
ject beautifully.  Suppose  an  old  queen  to  have  left  a 
very  populous  hive,  as  described,  with  a  swarhi — *  After 
the  dtiparture  of  the  colony,  the  remaining  workers  set 
another  queen  at  liberty,  and  treat  her  with  equal  in- 
difference as  the  first,  Thev  drive  her  from  the  royal 
cells;  she  also,  perpetually  harassed,  becomes  iigitated, 
departs,  and  carries  a  nen*  swarm  along  with  hir.  In  a 
populous  hive,  this  scene  is  repeated  three  or  foui'  tinu" 
during  spring.  The  number  of  bees  being  then  so  L'mi'ii 
reiluceil,  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  preserving  :i 
strict  watch  over  the  royal  cells;  several  females  arc 
therefore  enabled  to  leave  their  confinement  at  once; 
they  seek  aach  other,  fight,  aud  the  queen  at  lost  victo- 
rious reigns  peaceably  over  the  republic. 

The  longest  intervals  wc  have  observed  between  the 
departure  of  eodi  natural  swarm,  have  been  from  seven 
to  nine  days.  This  is  the  time  that  usually  elaps^^ 
from  the  period  of  the  first  colony  being  led  out  liy  tlie 
old  (jueen  until  the  next  swuna  is  conducted  by  the 
first  young  queen  set  at  liberty.  The  interval  between 
the  second  aud  third  is  still  shorter;  and  the  fourth 
sometimes  departs  on  the  day  after  the  third.  In  hives 
left  to  themselves,  fifteen  or  eighteen  days  are  usually 
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(piillitr  WM  nttoKH):  tli«  bcM  thought  :io  mora  of 
■tntmiing.  An  hour  aftenruMi,  tbo  *un  Isving  agaui 
ap|^w«<V  th«  tunwth  wm  mimwwI  t  ii  nvpidly  aag- 
tnuirtedi  and  the  twivnn  depMtod. 

B(M  geuomUy  Mwm  nuca  alurmad  at  tha  (.'ronpect  of 
bad  weather.  Whlla  ranging  in  th«  fieklt,  the  paiwinn 
of  a  tiouil  b«rfore  th»  lun  inducei  them  pr«ai])ita^ly 
to  retntn.  I  am  led  to  Muk  that  they  are  dii^Mwtea 
Itj  At  «u<]<lon  diminution  ol  li|(ht.  For  if  the  eky  i* 
ui'.iforinly  ohncurvd,  and  thero  ii  no  sudden  altomliuu 
in  clearness,  or  in  the  clouds  dispelling,  they  proceed 
tu  the  iBulds  for  their  ordinary  uollectious,  aiiJ  the  1ir«t 
drops  of  a  gentle  shower  do  not  make  them  rotum  with 
iimch  precipitation, 

I  am  pei-suiuled  that  the  neceiaitv  of  a  iine  day  for 
swurminj!  is  one  reason  that,  hau  mduced  nature  to 
admit  of  bees  protracting  the  captivity  of  their  young 
(lueent  in  the  royul  oells.  I  will  not  deny  that  they 
aometimee  seem  to  use  this  right  in  an  arbitrarpr 
minner.  Ilowefer,  the  ronfinement  of  the  queens  is 
always  longer  when  bad  weather  lasts  tievonvl  days 
together.  Here  the  final  object  cannot  be  mistaken.  If 
the  yonTig  females  were  at  liberty  to  leave  their  oradiee 
during  those  htui  dnys,  there  would  bo  a  plurality  of 
i]ueens  in  the  hire,  consequently  combats;  and  victims 
would  fall.  Bad  weather  might  mntinue  so  long,  that 
all  the  queens  might  at  once  have  undergone  their  last 
metamorphosis,  or  attained  their  liberty.  One  victo- 
rious ovor  the  whole  would  enjoy  the  throne;  and  the 
hive,  which  should  naturally  produce  several  swarms, 
could  givo  only  one.  Thus  the  multiplication  of  the 
Hpecies  would  huve  been  left  to  the  chauoe  of  rain  or 
fine  weather,  instead  of  which,  it  is  rendered  indepen- 
dent  of  citheir  by  the  wise  diHoositions  of  nature.  By 
allowing  only  a  single  female  to  escape  at  once,  a 
regular  and  successive  formation  of  swarms  is  secured. 
This  cxpliuintion  appears  so  simple,  that  it  is  super- 
tliJionB  to  insist  further  on  it.' 

Our  author  adds,  that  another  important  circum- 
stance resulting  from  th  captivity  of  queens  is,  that 
they  Are  in  a  better  condition  to  fly  when  the  1)ees  hare 
given  them  liberty,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  pro- 
titing  by  the  first  moment  of  sunshine  to  depart  at  the 
head  of  a  new  colony. 

Dsngen  doting  HwMrminf. 
The  captui«  of  the  qnoen,  when  a  swarm  has  settled 
on  tome  bush  or  tree,  is,  it  should  bo  added,  the  lirst 
step  towards  lodging  a  swarm  in  a  new  hive.  If  she  be 
placed  in  it,  with  two  or  three  bees,  the  rest  will  scon 
follow.  A  strong  glove  will  enable  any  one  to  handle 
the  bees  without  risk,  as  they  are  less  disposed  to  sting 
when  they  are  swarming  than  at  other  times.  It  some- 
times happens,  however,  that '  a  swarm  may  settle  on 
the  person  of  any  individual  who  may  be  near,  in 
which  case  presence  of  mind  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  life.  The  following  anecdote,  re- 
lated by  Thorlcy,  ia  strikingly  illustiative  of  what  has 
now  been  odvanced: — 

'  One  of  my  swarms  settled  among  the  close-twisted 
branches  of  a  codling-tree;  and  not  to  be  gat  into  a 
hire  without  help,  my  maid-servant,  being  in  the  gar- 
den, offered  her  assistance  to  hold  the  hive  while  I  dis- 
lodged the  bees.  Having  never  been  acquainted  with 
bees,  she  put  a  linen  cloth  over  her  head  and  shoulders 
to  guard  and  sev^are  her  from  their  swords.  A  few  of 
'ie  bees  fell  into  the  hive,  some  upon  the  ground,  but 
the  main  body  upou  the  cloth  which  covered  her  upper 
garments.  I  took  the  hive  out  of  her  hands,  when  she 
said  that  the  bees  had  got  under  the  covering,  and  were 
crowding  up  towards  her  breast  and  face,,  -.fhich  put 
her  in  a  trembling  posture.  When  I  [ercjived  the 
veil  was  of  no  farther  service,  she  gave  u'.o  leave  to 
remove  it.  This  done,  a  most  affecting  sf/ect/ccle  was 
presented,  filling  me  with  the  deepest  .(istresb  and 
concern,  as  I  thought  myself  the  unba'^py  .'nstrumeiit 
of  drawing  her  into  so  imminent  hazard  of  her  life. 
Had  she  enraged  them,  all  resistance  had  been  vain, 
fuxi  nothhig  less  than  her  life  would  have  atoned  ibr 


of,  bagging  bar,  with  ail  tbt,  fMuaatnaiia  in  mj  power, 
to  lUudner  (iQundt  and  k«fp  her  praaent  puitura. 
Tho  beea  had  now  got  in  »  gtwit  btMy  upou  her  UaMt, 
about  h«r  naok,  Md  up  to  hu-  chin,  and  I  '^'W*''  '^ 
taarch  wnonx  them  Ibr  their  queen.  I  immaoUtaly 
seized  her,  taking  her  frout  among  the  crowd,  alvuff 
with  some  ef  the  ooinmouera,  and  put  thara  together 
into  the  hive,  llcra  I  watched  her  for  tome  time;  and 
as  I  did  not  observe  that  the  came  out,  I  couceivcd 
that  the  whole  body  would  quickly  abandon  their  int< 
tiement;  but  Instead  of  that,  I  soon  observed  than) 
gathering  clowr  together,  without  the  least  signal  for 
denartaiig,  Upou  this  I  Immediately  retiectod  that 
either  there  must  bo  another  sovereign,  or  that  the 
E^ama  waa  I'eturned.  I  directly  commenced  a  second 
search,  and  in  »  short  time,  with  a  most  agreeable  aurr 
prise,  found  a  second,  or  the  same.  She  strove,  by 
entering  farther  into  the  crowd,  to  escape  me;  hut  I 
reconducted  her,  with  a  great  number  of  the  populace, 
into  the  hive.  And  now  the  perilous  scene  liegan  to 
chaugo  to  one  iniiuitely  more  pleasing  and  agreeable. 
Tlio  bees,  miming  their  (^ueen,  began  to  dislodge  and 
Kpair  to  the  hive,  crowding  into  it  in  multitudes,  and 
in  the  grtiOeat  hurry  imaginable  ;  and  in  the  siiace  of 
two  or  three  minutes,  the  maid  had  not  one  single  bee 
about  her,  neither  had  ithe  received  so  much  as  one 
sting,  a  small  number  of  which  would  quickly  have 
stopped  her  breath.' 

AIITIPICIAL  MANAOEMENT — THE  APUSr. 

The  artificial  ina> 
nagement  of  the  hive 
forms,  in  eome  mea- 
sure, a  branch  of  the 
present  subject  per- 
fectly distinct  from  the 
consideration  of  the 
natural  operations  of 
bees,  of  their  various 
classes,  of  the  pheno- 
,^  raena  attending  their 
';.'^  transformation,  and  of 
their  social  economy 
in  general.  Many  able 
writeis  of  recent  date 
have  given  to  the  pub- 
lic their  experience  of 
the  best  modes  of  preserving  these  insect  communities, 
and  rendering  them  most  product! .  e.  And,  in  the  tuat 
[dace,  the  local  situatiou  of  an  apiarv,  or  accumuIatio:> 
of  beehives,  has  been  held  of  especial  consequence. 

flite  of  Apiaries. 

The  hives  must  be  sheltered  in  a  particular  manner 
from  the  action  of  high  winds.  A  wa'.l  or  hedge  is  not 
sufficient  to  yield  the  requisite  prot«ction;  house*  or 
lofty  trees  are  necessary  to  insure  it.  The  reaaon  of 
this  is,  that  tho.  bees,  returning  homewards,  require  a 
calm  air  at  a  considerable  height  above  their  dwellings, 
otherwise,  when  they  attempt  to  alight,  they  are 
dashed  to  the  ground  and  killed,  their  exhausted 
strength  disabling  them  from  coping  with  a  wind  of 
any  force.  A  low  position,  enclosied  \nth  woods,  suits 
them  best.  Bees  drink  much,  and  a  fountain  or  brook 
is  essential  to  them ;  deep  pools  or  ciatems  very  often 
cause  their  death  by  drowning,  Shallow  troughs,  filled 
with  moss  or  floating  wood,  are  recommended  as  a  bub- 
stitute  for  shallow  rills.  It  is  an  error,  according  to 
the  experienced  bee-keeper  Ue  Gelieu,  to  suppose  that 
hives  should  he  placed  lull  in  th*?  sun.  Bees,  he  says, 
live  and  thrive  in  shady  places  of  moderate  and  uni- 
form temperature;  hence  their  partiality  for  forests. 
Besides,  exposure  to  all  the  extremes  of  the  sclar 
heat  melts  and  spoils  the  honey.  In  fine,  if  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  be  beneficial  at  all,  that  exposure 
sliouivl  last  only  for  a  comparatively  short  time,  or  from 
about  .'-en  o'clock  till  noon.  Hives  should  noi  h«  placed 
on  upper  floors,  on  account  of  tha  inereaaed  dango^ 
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imn  wbd.  Al  tk»  MMM  Ubm,  •  bM-houM  rnght  to  be 
*»  oumIc  m  to  «MM  ft  frM  )»M««||e  of  »!r,  tkouck  sot 
of  itrou  eurranta,  »t  »U  poiiotb,  with  opening*  both 
aoteriony  and  poateriorly.  A  corerad  Ae^  or  ?er»nil» 
U  Mdbkpt  ibo  l«'<t  form  of  a  beo-houM,  ^ieldine  both 
ft  Mftdt  from  tho  baat  ftud  ■heltvr  from  Urn  wet.  Where 
JiWe*  ftra  almply  pUoed  on  open  Btftndii,  theie  should  be 
ftboal  iliteen  inches  from  \ne  ground,  and  eftoh  thrae 
or  four  feet  »part.  {Shifting  i«  ooudemned  by  ftlmost 
ftU  obMTYPrs  aA  <ry  hurtful  to  the  betis.  Ouiot  is 
ftlao  ueoewary  tu  ir  snoceMful  operftti(ms;  ftnd  it  has 
b«en  found  that  iLcj  do  not  thrire  w«Il  in  the  neigii- 
bourhoo<l  of  smithies,  mills,  steftm-onginos,  and  the 
like,  {iftrtir,  we  believe,  on  account  jf  the  noise,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  smoUs  emitted  from  such  works. 

As  to  tho  diatriut  of  country,  that  of  course  will 
always  be  preferable  which  yields  such  Tegotoble  pro- 
ductions OS  tho  insect  can  turn  to  account.  '  Lar^ 
heaths,  sheltered  with  woods,'  says  the  Naturalists' 
Libnuy,  'aro  extremely  productive  uf  honey,  as  tho 
wild  thjrn>«  and  other  flov^ring  plants  with  which  thev 
ftbouad  are  not  cut  down  by  the  scythe;  and  the  heath 
itself  remain*  in  bloom  till  l»to  in  the  season.  The 
plane-tree,  the  whole  willow  tribe,  the  furro  or  whip, 
the  broom,  especially  the  Spanish  kind,  furnish  it  rich 
store  both  of  noney  and  farina.  Bees  do  not  food  in- 
discriminately on  every  B))ecies  of  flowers ;  several  of 
the  most  splendid  and  odoriferous  aro  wholly  neglected 
by  theiu,  whiia  they  select  others,  tho  flowers  of  which 
are  extremely  suiall,  and  not  apparently  possessed  of 
any  valuable  qualities.  Moreover,  they  give  a  (lecided 
preference  to  those  spots  where  a  great  quantity  of  their 
favourite  flowers  grow  together.  On  the  continent, 
fields  of  bock-wheat  afford  a  copious  supply,  though  the 
honey  extracted  from  it  is  of  a  coarser  kind ;  and  in 
our  own  country,  the  white  clover  will,  in  flue  weather, 
be  found  thronged  with  them,  while  tcattero<l  plants 
that  afford  more  honey  are  neglected.  When  a  variety 
of  bee-flowera  flourish  in  the  same  field,  it  is  said  they 
will  firiii  collect  from  those  which  furnish  Uie  best 
honey;  if,  for  example,  several  kinds  of  thyme  grow 
together,  tl'*'^  nrefer  the  lemon  variety,  whiw  ia  of  a 
•weeter  af.l  i*  !,i.>i< fragrance. 

But  w'>iki  tisjvxtly  depcncUDg,  fts  they  must  always 
do,  on  t!i«*  rUii-.J  products  of  the  country,  the  bec- 
ififttitisr  41  1  <i  t  ^-11  to  supply  his  favourites  with  such 
flowotr^  liix.  iw  :kre  not  found  growing  spontaneously 
in  his  ncJjrh'jirjThood.  In  addition  to  the  gooseberry, 
currant,  and  i^.  <pberry  bushes,  and  the  several  orchard 
trees,  the  flowur-borders  in  his  garden  should  be  well 
stocked  with  snowdrops,  crocuBCS,  wallflower,  and,  above 
all,  tho  mignionette,  which  aflbrds  honsy  of  tho  riohedt 
flavour,  and  which  continues  flowering  till  the  near 
approach  of  winter.  The  rich  mi;lliferoits  blossoms  of 
the  Buddka  ^ItAoia,  too,  the  bees  are  very  fond  of;  and 
some  of  the  Otcalia  tribe  afford  a  'x  ample  store.  "  The 
Caealea  tuaveoktu,"  uays  Darwin,  "  produces  so  much 
honey,  that  on  some  days  it  may  be  smelt  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  plant.  I  remc  'ilr  once  counting 
on  one  of  these  plants  above  tv.*'  <  undred  painted 
butterflies,  which  gave  it  the  odditioiial  appearance  of 
being  covered  with  additional  flower*."  Besides  these, 
the  plants  of  borage  and  viper's  bugloss  yield  a  very 
consiuerable  quantity  of  the  rich  liquid.  The  former 
is  eagerly  resorted  to  by  the  bees;  it  is  an  annual,  and 
blossoms  during  the  whole  season,  till  destroyed  by  tho 
frost.  In  cold  and  showery  weather,  tho  bees  feed  on  it 
in  preference  to  every  other  plant,  owing  to  its  flowers 
being  pendulous.  The  bugloss  appears  as  a  trouble- 
some weed  among  com,  and  grows  on  dry  soils  in  great 
profr.siou:  it  is  a  biennial  plant.  Turnips,  particularly 
thu  early  garden  kind,  should  be  sown,  and  allowed  to 
remain  m  their  beds  during  the  winter;  and  they  will 
in  consequence,  by  their  early  flowering,  afford  a  sea- 
■ouabie  supply  of  farina,  and  also  a  small  portion  of 
honey  early  in  spring.  The  whole  cabbage  tribe  also 
may  be  made  to  r^ntriba^  thc-r  share;  and  mtutard, 
when  aown  in  succeasiye  crop*,  wiU  oo&tfnae  to  blosaom 
lor  mftDT  woeka  togcth«r.' 
6M 


ntrs*. 

The  important  question  of  the  tiie  form,  and  aiatt. 
rials  of  the  hive,  or  artillditl  habit  i:  .,  has  of  eeurs* 
received  much  attentien.  Whateve.  h*.  ho  form  adopted, 
it  ii  found  that  bee*  aocomnitKlat  ir  labour*  to  it, 
and  fashion  their  comb*  of  honey  Mvortlinglv. 

StratBhivtM,  of  whirh  *  (ketch  is  given  in  thepr(«. 
'^^"S  PftR^i  fti«  those  mo«t '  mmonly  uwd  in  cottajn 
garden*]  and  being  easily  and  chr^Nply  constricted, 
thfl^  still  vtdntain  their  plaoe,  t^  .igh  much  bettet 
habitatl'it.  '  <i'!d  be  s><gg«*ied.  Thi^/  are  of  a  roundish 
form,  01  ).'(.< -Uy  measonng  about  twclvo  in'-he*  ''  |i 
uiid  nine  inches  wide  in  the  lower  part.  Made  of  un. 
broken  n*  straw,  or  any  other  utraw  of  a  strong 
and  elastic  fibre,  and  well  bound,  they  will,  if  toler. 
ably  well  sheltered,  last  many  yean.  It  i»  ciiHtomary 
to  place  stick*  aero**  the  interior,  from  an  idea  that 
suMi  are  necessary  for  supporting  the  combs ;  but 
Mr  Taylor,  in  hi*  '  Bee-Keener'n  Manual,'  combats 
this  opinion.  'The  sticks,'  oDserre*  th«.t  intelligent 
writer,  '  are  only  itn  annoyance  to  the  bee*  j  wnl 
there  is  little  uirr  of  the  combs  falling,  except  iu 
very  deep  hives;  ut  anyrate  it  may  bo  pro«"nt«l  by 
contracting  the  lower  part  a  little.  The  best  way 
of  doing  this  is  by  working  a  wooden  hoop  inside 
the  bottom  baud  of  the  hive,  as  recommended  by  I)r 
Uevan,  who  saya,  "  It  *hould  l>e  perforated  throni^ji 
it*  whole  course,  and  tho  perforation*  mado  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  so  distant  from  each  other  a*  to  caune 
all  tho  stitches  of  the  hive  t.  ■  range  in  a  uniform  man. 
nor."  The  hoop  gives  greater  stability  to  the  hive,  pre- 
serves the  lo\<.-ir  edge  from  decay,  and  Rftbrds  facuit}' 
in  moving  it.  1  odviso  a  circular  piece  of  wood  (turned 
with  a  groove  at  the  o<lge,  to  retain  it  in  Ha  place)  i,, 
be  worked  into  the  crown,  hi>.ving  through  it  an  inch 
and  a  half  hole.  With  a  little  ingenuity,  the  bee.<i  may 
bo  fed  through  this  opening — a  better  mothwl  than  the 
ordinary  one  at  tho  bottom  of  a  hive.  A  pieca  of  wooii 
or  tin  will  commonly  cover  the  hole;  but  at  timei 
and  e*peciollv  in  winter,  it  may  bo  used  for  tho  pur. 
pose  of  ventilation,  and  allowing  escane  to  the  impure 
air  of  the  hive.  In  this  case,  a  bit  of  perforated  tin 
or  zinc  should  be  placed  over  it,  which,  when  stopped 
up  by  the  bees,  can  bo  replaced  by  a  clean  one.  An 
^earthen  pan  is  a  common  cover  to  ii  straw  hive,  aud 
this  may  be  slightly  raised  by  wedges  or.  the  four  sides, 
to  permit  a  small  space  underneath.  Of  whatevet 
material  the  outer  covering  consists,  it  must  project  w 
far  on  all  sides  as  to  protect  the  hive  from  moisture. 
This  cannot  be  too  much  guarded  against;  and  whether 
of  wood  or  straw,  hives  ought  to  be  well  painwd  at  the 
beginning,  and  ])eriodically  afterwards.' 

Woodm  hivea  are  superior  to  those  mode  of  straw, 
the  square  shape  being  better  adapted  fur  tho  deposit 
of  combs  than  the  round  form.  Mr  Taylor's  obsemt- 
tions  may  be  likewise  quoted  on  this  important  point. 
'  It  matters  not  much  of  what  wood  the  boxes  are 
mode,  provided  it  is  sound,  thoroughly  reasoned,  and 
well  put  together.  Different  opinions  aro  entertauicd 
aH  to  the  host  size  of  bee-boxes,  but  1  think  that  much 
must  depend  on  the  number  of  bees  they  are  to  con- 
tain, and  on  the  honey  locality ;  there  must  also  be  s 
reference  to  the  proposed  mode  of  working  them ;  for 
where  no  swarming  is  permitted,  a  lar^'er  hive  may  Iw 
advantageously  used.  A  good  size  is  twelve  inches 
square  and  nine  ir  che*  deep  within ;  the  thickness 
throughout  being  not  less  than  on  inch.  The  top  of 
the  box  ou^ht  to  project  on  all  sides  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch,  for  better  protection  and  appearance, 
and  aa  affording  convenience  for  lifting.  On  the  top 
a  two -inch  hole  should  be  cut  in  the  centre,  for 
placing  a  bell-glass,  and  for  the  purpose  of  feeding; 
and  another  hole,  to  receive  a  ventilator,  may  be  mode 
near  the  back  Ttindow,  that  position  being  better  for 
inspection,  and  lea*  in  the  way  of  the  bees,  than  the 
centre  of  the  hive,  which  u,  or  ought  to  be,  the  seat  of 
breeding,  and  ihould  not  be  disturoed.  A  window  may 
be  phwwl  ftt  tho  bftck  and  front,  firo  inchot  high,  »Qtf 
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itx  or  Mrren  bcliM  wtde.  The  be«t  and  nsatest  wav  of 
securing  the  windows  that  I  have  seen,  is  by  a  sliuing 
shatter  of  abc.  Hound  the  w!T<dow  there  must  be  a 
projecting  inouldlnif,  mitred  at  the  "omers.  On  one 
side  the  piece  of  muuKiuig  U  movable,  und  to  the  back 
of  I  Km  is  screwed  a  ^  late  of  sheet  «ino.  This  passes 
into  a  rabbet  to  receive  it,  cat,  ou  the  remaining  three 
sides,  at  the  back  of  the  lower  eiign  of  the  moulding. 
To  prevent  any  wet  from  lo<l/Kii<s;  at  the  bottoii  imuld- 
Ing,  an  oi>enlug  cr  two  may  iMiMy  Tie  cut  thruuj^ii  on 
the  under  side  to  allow  its  e«capi.>.  For  the  sake  of 
unifonnity  of  appearance,  blank  windows  may  be  mode 
opposite  to  the  real  ones.  Hives  of  thia  construction 
rotjuim  to  be  placed  under  some  cover  or  shed,  as  a 
protection  from  wet  and  a  hot  sun.' 

To  thcite  explanations  it  should  bo  added,  that  the 
hive  of  either  form  must  be  placi.-d  on  a  clean  wooden 
floor  or  board;  and  if  there  Iw  suvoral  hires  together, 
each  should  have  its  own  separate  floor.  I)o  not  cement 
the  hives  to  the  board,  that  Doing  u  duty  v  h  tho  bees 
will  themselvt'i  nerfonii;  all  that  nv  ren  is  a 

slight  luting  of  clay,  or  any  cttH'v  '•  itoriol. 

The  outrance  to  the  hive  requi  ''tie 

lartrtT  than  a  shilling,  but  rathi'i  ! 

ought  to  be  at  the  lower  ed^  of  th  ,c 

which  is  exposed.     Numberless  ha\  ins 

invr  ntod  to  enlarge  hives  as  may  bu  i  to 

peniiit  of  the  greater  accumulation  ui  honey,  mid  to 
render  swarming  unnecessary.  Ctipcs  or  hooda  are  tho 
■implest  of  tlicso  utruntions.  In  order  to  use  capes, 
hives  must  have  a  ktoppered  hole  at  the  top.  A 
small  additional  hive,  of  light  structure,  is  placed  ovrr 
this  at  the  |>ropcr  time,  the  stopper  being  rcmovr'i. 
'I'luti  serves  uj  a  second  magazine  for  honey.  Storeyed 
hi  I  OH  are  merely  hives  made  originally  with  one  or  two 
store yn,  for  the  same  end.  Wildman's  hive,  the  Grecian 
liive,  and  Lombard's  Mve,  are  spocimciis  of  hives  made 
on  thii)  principle.  Cui  -total  hives, agaii>,8uch  as  Null's, 
effect  tlie  sauio  ends  by  being  placed  side  by  side,  and 
giving  increased  accommodation,  when  necessiuy,  cither 
fur  swarms  »''  stores.  But  of  all  such  hives,  our  readers 
will  probabi    prefer  to  know  the  one  used  by  Iluber. 

Huber's  Leaf  hive,  as  ho  called  it, '  consiiits  of  eight 
frames,  each  10  inches  hifjh  [u  height  of  14  inches  is  pre- 
ferable] and  10  inchcii  wide  inside,  having  the  upriglih 
and  top  cross  pieces  one  and  a-half  inch  broad,  and  one 
thick,  HO  that  the  ci<;ht  frames,  when  placed  close  to- 
gether, constitute  a  hive  1 8  inches  high .  .  '2  inches  be*  ween 
end  and  end,  and  10  inches  between  liack  and  froia,  all 
iiiiide  measure.  The  frames  are  hold  together  by  a  flai 
sliding-bar  on  each  side,  secured  hy  wedges  and  pin^j. 
To  the  first  and  eighth  of  these  Irames  is  attached  a 
frame  with  glass,  and  cover-'l  with  a  sh'ittcr.  The 
body  of  tho  hive  is  protected  a  sloping  loof,  and  the 
entrance  is  made  throu):h  the  thickness  of  tho  floor- 
board. We  (Naturalist's  Library)  dislike  the  sliding- 
bars,  with  their  pins  and  wedges,  which  are  so  far  in- 
convenient, that  iu  drawing  them  out,  all  the  frames 
are  liable  to  open,  and  the  observer  is  exposed  to  some 
hazard  of  annoyance,  from  *  he  bees  issuing  out  at  every 
joint;  and  we  have  substiti  ted  for  them  hinges  on  one 
side,  and  a  hook-and-eye  on  each  frame  ijn  the  other ; 
wo  can  thus  open  ouy  particular  leaf  without  meddlii!^ 
with  the  rest.  In  taking  honey  from  this  hivo,  the 
bee-master  has  the  whole  interior  completely  under  hie 
eye  and  at  his  disposal,  and  can  choose  whac  combs 
best  suit  his  purpose,  b  tli  oa  to  quantity  and  quality ; 
taking  care,  however,  to  do  so  only  at  such  periods  as 
will  leave  tho  bees  time  to  replenish  the  vacancy  before 
the  termination  of  iio  honey  season.  It  is  also  well 
adapted  for  artifici  U  swarming.  By  separrting  the 
hive  into  halves,  tho  honey,  brood-combs,  and  bees, 
wi'l,  generally  speaking,  be  equally  divided;  and  by 
supplying  each  half  with  four  empty  iramcd,  wo  shall 
have  two  hives,  one  half  empty,  equal  in  number  of 
bees,  of  brood,  and  even  of  stores.  One  of  the  new 
hires  will  possess  tho  queen;  and  if  tho  operation  has 
been  performed  at  tho  proper  time — that  is  to  say,  a 
veek  or  tea  dayi  before  the  period  of  natural  swarming 


-—the  i>rob*hlUty  It,  then  will  tw  royal  tiroodt  eomttiit 
forward  in  (hs  other;  at  all  tvtntt,  thtro  will  be  plenty 
of  eggt  and  larrn  of  the  proiier  ago  fur  tho  production 
of  another  qaaen.' 

Uh  of  Cape*. — It  will  b«  obttrred  from  tbtte  qnotiw 
ttons,  that  experienced  aplarlani,  who  work  on  a  large 
tcalo,  now  employ  for  the  most  part  hives  to  oontriveil 
an  to  remedy  all  the  inconvenlencet  resulting  from  the 
straggling  of  swurmi  and  the  old  custom  of  killing  by 
brinist<me.  As  the  use  of  single  straw  hives,  ho-vfever, 
formed  upon  the  limplett  plan,  ttill  |irevails  among 
those  who  ha>'o  but  one  or  two  hires  In  all,  tho  capo 
may  be  legarded  at  the  oaiiest  meant  of  affording  en- 
larged accommodation  In  such  cases,  and  the  m<kle  of 
taking  away  the  honey  from  it  It  very  plain  and  ensy. 
It  is  only  nccestary  to  remove  the  cape.  Invert  It,  and 
cover  it  witli  a  handkerchief,  leaving  a  little  opening 
on  one  side.  A  few  taps  will  cauto  the  beet  to  qcit 
the  cope  and  return  to  tne  hive,  after  which  tho  '  '' 
can  of^course  be  rradily  removed.  This  may  '  .  ' 
frequently  in  tlie  samo  season.  De  Delieu  -  .<Ul^|^^, 
that  in  one  seascn  ho  drew  from  one  of  his  "  !A  > '^s 
that  did  not  swarm  72  lbs.  of  fine  hon  rjt.,l>; 
merely  emptying  tho  capes  as  they  were  fillau, 

Union  of  Swarms. 

It  Is  strongly  recommended  by  experienced  men 
that  swarms  should  be  more  often  united  than  they 
are.  Five  thousand  beet  are  estimated  to  weigh  u 
pound;  and,  according  to  most  bee-keepert,  a  swarm 
ought  to  weigh  nearly  four  pounds.  At  a  hive  often 
casts  off  successive  colonies,  each  far  below  this  weight, 
it  then  becomes  proper  to  unite  two  or  more  of  them ; 
seeing  that  one  strong  population  supports  itself  better, 
and  is  incomparably  more  profitable,  tnan  several  feeble 
colonies,  which  must  be  frequently  in  want  of  assist- 
ance. To  tb'<9u  who  keep  bees  on' a  small  and  cheap 
scale,  conrenicuce  also  dictates  the  junction  of  swormt 
iu  such  cases.  De  Gelieu  thus  detcribet  his  mode  of 
practice:  '  When  two  small  swarms  come  off  the  same 
day,  I  g:i  or  them  separately,  and  leave  them  at  the 
foot  of  111 ,  tree  or  bush  on  which  they  have  alighted. 
Towards  evening  I  xprcad  a  tablecloth  on  the  ground, 
on  whicli,  by  n  smart  and  sudden  movement,  I  shake 
all  the  bees  out  of  one  of  the  hives,  and  immediately 
take  the  other  and  place  it  gently  over  the  beet  that 
are  heaped  together  on  the  cloth,  and  they  initantly 
ascend  into  it,  flapping  their  wings,  aud  join  those  which, 
not  havinf;  been  disturbed,  are  quiet  in  their  new  abode. 
Early  nex<.  morning  I  remove  this  newly-united  hivo 
to  the  place  it  is  destined  to  occupy.  This  doubled 
population  work8  with  double  success,  and  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony ;  and  generally  becomes  a  powerful 
colony,  from  which  a  great  profit  is  derived.  Two 
feeble  Jiwarms  may  be  united  after  the  same  manner, 
although  ono  of  them  may  have  come  off  some  days 
later  than  the  other,  and  the  first  may  have  constructed 
combs;  taking  care,  however,  not  to  make  the  first  one 
enter  the  second,  but  tho  second  the  first,  as  the  bees 
will  oscend  more  readily  to  join  those  that  have  already 
begun  tc  make  honey  and  to  hatch  brood;  aud  next 
day  they  will  proceed  together  with  increased  ardour 
with  the  work  which  the  first  hail  already  begun,  and 
which  will  now  advance  more  rapidly  from  the  increase 
of  the  labourers.  It  is  to  be  understood  that,  after  this 
union,  the  hivo  should  be  placed  early  next  morning 
in  the  same  place  where  tho  oldest  of  the  swarms  has 
already  passed  some  days.'  On  many  occasions,  the 
circumstance  of  two  queens  passing  out  at  once  is  the 
cauiie  of  a  colony  going  off  in  two  halves,  and  the  re- 
moval of  one  of  the  queens  is  necessary,  to  facilitate 
their  cordial  junction  into  one  community. 

Besides  the  union  of  young  swarms,  it  is  often  ad- 
visable to  reunite  weak  swarms  with  their  parent  stocks, 
to  unite  weak  stocks  with  each  other,  or  even  to  add  to 
some  weak  community  a  portion  of  one  more  numerous 
and  healthy.  In  either  case  the  object  is  the  tame- 
namely,  to  obtain  well-filled,  strong,  and  consequently 
mote  active  hires.   The  three  umial  mod«iH-ira  abridg« 
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titiMl,'Mii*'iiMaHil>iiwir  odvocKtM  Mijf  MconflklMtk 
ti»i  litiiring  WwnH'^^inHwmhig  tiititi'  ia  ««l(art  iMd 
ili^lNUii^^'ibMt'^tiimgandorllOBiad.alek  To4lie»o 
UN*  <  Uik^  add  4  fourilr^Muiidy,  opdnting  upon  <  tMr 
ttmkti  'bf  BonfininB  them  for  m  time,  and  inen  aUuukdf 
tbirte  l>jr  dmtm&g  emMtljr  npon  ike  eutiide  of  their 
^OMione.^^  It  mu  operating^ on  their  fean  that  enabled 
tV^iUIman  to  perform  each  extraordinary,  leata  with 
beWi  When  under  a  etrong  imprenion  of  fear,  layi 
U^,  they  are  rendered  rabtervient  to  our  wills  to  rach  a 
filigree  at  to  leinain  long  attached  to  any  plaice  they 
ufterwardf  settle  upon,  and  will  beoome  so  mild  and 
traotaUe,  as  to  bear  any  handling  which  doea  not  hurt 
tUem  vritbout  the  least  show  of  resentment. 
'  The  neatest  and  most  soientifia  mode  with  whiolk  We 
an  acquainted  of  uniting  weak  families  tc^hcr  iu 
Irarttony,  was  iuTonted  by  the  Rev.  BJchardWaLond, 
whoiM  experience  in  the  management  of  bees,  for 
Viearly  half  a  century,  entitle  his  opinions  concerning 
ihein  t*  great  rr«pcct.  His  theory  and  piaetloe  «^pen 
this  subject  an  as  follow: — ^'fiees,'  says  he,  'emit  a 
"tieeuliar  odour,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
erery  fkmily  of  bees  emits  an  odour  peouliac  to  itself; 
if '80^  us  their  vision  seems  to  be  imperfect,  and  their 
smell  acute,  it  may  be  by  this  diitinctive  and  peculiar 
-Meuir  that  they  are  enabled  to  discriminate  betwixt 
the'  individnalB  of  their  own  family  and  those  ef.a 
HtHmget  hite.  Upon  this  supposition,  if  the  odours  of 
two  separate  stocks  or  swarms  can  be  so  blended  as  to 
makie  them  completely  merge  into  each  other,  there 

ffl■«hen  probably  be  no  difficulty  in  effecting  the  union 
any  two  femiliee  that  it  may  be  deiirahle  to  unite.' 
(Hii-  ao«ompllsk  this  end,  therefore,  Mr  Waloud  had 
^tMMHtaeto  a  very  ingenious  oentrivanoe:  heprooured  a 
Tfliitt  df  tin,  the  siM  of  a  divider,  and  tiiiekly  perforated 
■^h'holei,  about  the  siae  of  those  in  a  ooaise  nutmeg- 
'jMkt^r.'  Having  conflnedi  in  their  respectivn:  hives  or 
'BoiMk,  the  two  families  to  be  united,  and  plaoed  over 
MehotiMT,  with  only  a  divider  between  thera,  he  in- 
Itrodueed  his  perforated  tin  plate  upon  thu  divider, 
MhUsh  waa  then  withdrawn.  InraetUately  the  bees 
b^lian  to  cluster  with  hostile  intentions,  one  family 
'diii^g'  to  the  upper,  the  other  to  the  under  side  of 
the'  ]|ibrforated  plate;  when,  after  reinaining  in  this 
state  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  they  had  so  far  com- 
municated to  each  other  their  respective  effluvia,  and 
to  eomidetely  commixed  were  the  odours  in  both  hives, 
t^at  en  withdrawing  the  perforated  fiUte,  the  bees 
Mingled  together  as  one  family:  no  disturbance  was 
Mcitled,  but  such  as  arose  firom  the  presenoe  of  two 
WtieeAB,the  custom  being  always  in  such  case  to  de- 
'throne  one  of  them.  According  to  Huber,  this  is 
''Aifteted'  by  tingle  combat  between  the  queens.  Keys 
ilia  observed  that  these  incorporations  seldom  turn  to 
"aeeoniit  unlets  they  be  effected  in  summer;  and  when 
il  is  «ionsldeied  that  the  prineipal  gathering  months 
ai^  May  and  June  (excepting  in  those  neighbourhoods 
that  abevnd  in  lime,  sycamore,  and  other  trees  that 
A^  apt  to  be  affected  with  honey-dew),  we  cannot  of 
"^Murte  expoct  them  to  be  vety  suooessfni. 
'  This  plan  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Walond  is  very  in- 
gebiouti  and  unquestionably,  on  his  authority,  proves 
our  'position — that  smell  is  <»e  of  the  senses  used  by 
the  lX)<M  to  detect  a  stre^nger— and  lead  us  to  doubt  the 
authentidty  of  aoeounte  which  state  that  the  sjrstem  of 
tinlon  by  means  of  driving  has  been  uniformly  success- 
ful. Our  aim,  howe^'er,  is  not  to  oondemn,  but  to  show 
that  fumigation  u  the  easiest  and  surest  operation. 
The  plan  it  as  follows  i— -In  autumn,  three  or  four  fuzx- 
bollB  Or  puff-balls  (a  kind  of  fungus  growing  in  the 
Meadows,  and  commonly  called  the  'Devil's  Snuff- 
Mtc*)  rftnst  be  pulled  before  they  are  fully  ripe.  These 
Qiutt  be  thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven,  and  ki^t  dry  till 
Wanted.  A  round  box,  made  of  thiek  ti%  without  any 
Md^;  Miutt  be  ]pi«Tided.  This  box  mast  be  afaoikt 
tirb  iftehfls  in  diameter,  and  aa  'iuch  and  a.  half  deep, 
'Mtil'A  toiiiciil  ittOvaU^  top,  about  an  iqA  and  a-kMf 
lli^  jMTftttaiM  Witt  Mm.    TImi  bettbat  umI  alao 


Um.tiuMt.Meaiuint.  iiWtUit,Ma-)VjbdVnfl(/^i1 
•  flut^baU  akotttf  the  aiiie  af^^^f  mumf 
tha  •petiito(lii)ommmfie8.,bjrifl^pftM.,m)B%MTfli,.9f; 
Um  lame  aiwiiaa.llMt  ||r)un.wJvi«)«Jw,4«%qft^ 
the  bees,  securely,  in,  aniji)f9it«4,g«ai^fni,{u,f^m^^ 
some  other  convenient  utensil.  A  sharp  pointed  stick 
having  been  stuck  into;  thei'kaptyhive,  so  aa  te  stand 
upinght  within  it,  the  Imx  4«  lM(ed,  tl|^^i^^|W|qi|)^  byi  In- 
serting the  atiok.  into  qw  ,pf,  thft  nolfls  Mi,l^  P0W9W., 
The.  piece  of  fiua-ball  isjtlyen  lighted  and,  put  in  ,^e 
box,  oyer,  which  the  conical  lidlis  pUoeil.  The  .^l.re 
from  which  the  bees  are,  to  be  igkpiy  ip  thep  placed 
over  the  empty  hive  and  the  burning  fungus,  f  o  keep 
all  oloee,  a  tret  cloth  is  put  r«|und  the  place  wher^  .tHe 
twe  hives  join.  Iu  a  niinute  or  two  tjae  bees  nunr  be 
heard  dropiung.  heavily  into  the  empty  h^ve,  where 
they  lie  stupifled.  After  a  .short;  lapte  of  thne,  the  full 
hive  may  be  ti^pady  to  cause  the  beos.to  faU  fi^er. 
On  remoivin^  the  upper  hive,  the  bees  frpm  it  wjllall 
M  found  ,|yiqgimiet' at  the  bottom  of  tlie  l(>vier  on?. 
The  queen  uity  qe,M(en.;&pini  them  and  placed  w\^n 
a  gliMt  with)  ai  little  honey,  on  a  small  piece  of  oqrab. 
Theituplfied^bees  must  then  be  sprinkled,  fi^lymtli 
a  bhi«kiisyrup„ina<le  of  tugor  an4  ale  boiled  teg^we^. 
The  hive  ooi^ining,  the  .bees  with  which  it  is  ^tei^i^^d 
tojvniteithe.stupi^edib^es  must  now  be  plopeplop  yJi^i^ 
top  of  that  poaAaining,  the  latter,  just  aa.the  Liiyf^.waa 
fn>mvTrM<sh  ^thifty  have  fl^opped.  A  o^o;th  nivvst  l>o 
closely  ^i^teneAi  roujid  t|ie  two  hives,  bo  at  tq  ^^i§|^^ 
any  of  the  b^ea  ftfm  etoaping.  The  hives  in  tlufs  mu, 
tion  must ba  put, aaide^wkere  t^ey  will  not  ^  lifeur 
to  be  tbiovU:  down  or  disturbed.  ^^  beea  in]  ,t^ 
upper  bim,,  attracted  iby  the  tcent  of  the  ,iyjn4n,,jgp 
down  and  I  begin  to  lick,  the  ipripUjed.Jtiisep,  4fM). 
The,  latter  gradually  revive,  and,  all  g^t  nupglfj^.tor 

ether,  and  aacend  quietly  in  compaiw  to.  jt^e  vjpper 
va,  where  they  dwell  as  if  they  hod  tU^i^^slte^jiijpne 
family.  The  two  hives  thonld  be  left  ui^^ii^tM^tMffv.r 
twenty-four  or  thirty  hours,  at  tho  end  of  wliicli  the 
upper  hive  is  to  be  removed  and  placed  immedii^  J^ely 
eb  the  tnot  from  whence  it  wot  taken.  Jl^d  .(^jfiqt  of 
taking  ^e  queen  away  is  to  avoid  aJl  risk  ef ,  jcliau^- 
ment.  It  is,  however,  recommended  to  pr^rii:a',^r,a8 
long  as  she  will  live,  le>t  any  accident  shoulfi  liflppfio 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  other  community,       t:i  iH,U'rji 

Bummer  Hanvement  of  Bek  '•'*','"• '-'"««'"' 
mi      >•     1.  ...  .     ..«.        .    ''"■■"    Mir<i  ./'jrj.irl 

The  feeding  of  bees  at  different  seasons  is  an, im- 
portant point  to  the  bee-keeper.  In  lunuuer  th^y  fe^d 
themtelves,  and  of  course  a  good  supply  of  the  j;Mui- 
site  material  is  then  essential  to  their  wellrd^fiig. . ,  'J,'lie 
meet  highly-cultivated  districtsa^  not.so  favv(H^l«i  to 
bees  as  those  in  which  wild  heaihs,  oommons,'an4  woods 
prevail;  or  where  white  clover,  saint-foin,  Duc)(w^|9at, 
mustard,  and  cole-seed,  are  produced  in  abundoqce. 
Bee-keepers,  however,  may  do  something  to  furtW  the 
supply  of  summer  food,  by  growing  near  their  apiaries 
a  selection  of  such  plonte  as  we  hcve  rec^muendod 
under  a  previous  section.  But  on  the  natural  products 
of  the  country,  generally  speaking,  bees  mutt,  relf  for 
summer  food,  if  the  weather  be  such  as  to  permit  of 
their  gathering  it.  Should  a  succession  of  coarae  bad 
weather  occur,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  summer, 
and  particularly  after  a  swarm  ha>  enter^  a  new  hire, 
most  apiarians  thuik  it  essentially  necessary  to  give 
honey,  or  a  syrup  of  sugar  and  water,  to  (1  e  newly- 
hived  stock.  If  no  proper  brook  or  fount  he  at  hand, 
water  should  al  wayi  form  a  port  of  the  tiunmer  provision. 
The  bees  being  at  fuU  work  in  this  teaion,  the  door  «!' 
the  hive  thould  be  opened  to  ito  whole, extent,  and  not 
dosed,  oa  is  more:  or  lets  requisite  at  other  timet.-  In 
the  hivet  formed  upon  improved  plans,  ventilotort 
oonttitute  a  port  of  the  appatatua,  and  thormometeis 
arc  introduced  to  r^ulate  their  upet,  .  Though  thete 
arevaluableacyuncto  oertMnly,  they  .are  not  ' 
aable;  aeeinc  that  the  bcea,,aa already  menti|0»vtd,  ciii|- 
iiive  to  ventilate' to  loma  a«t^.  for.thenaf  Ireat  vOf^ 
Mlifiaial  TeBtUatkm  oBii.h*  e4M«d.  it  it,<^qqMin!NMt 
ihaib.tlw<inB|itratuif.«]to«14i^  nmt4'm,9^.nWm 


xnom  mn  sot  bqsbvbbekt  Ji'^naou/ii^ 


Elkli'  bWAM  tti4'  U^e:  «ii<)  it)  will  Klw  be  ai- 

l>:>jllltH|    <|llili»    '  .ll-i{|lii      111-.'.   Ii  fllO-l     iyii.U'.'IflK* 

JiiuiJd  n)  Kit  "K. ,  uUUunMl MMU|MMlit«  liii!!  jt'iii  :i^i ( r,i; 

nli,iC6U(<To»  b^/iik'thrbu^h  the  Is^ariM  «f  eteibiea  or 
WeatUer,' bbt'nbik  tHe  iiMproper  ntaagement  of  bee- 
Ife^peis. '  AfW  fbe  tartiwse*  of  the  drone*,  strewn  in 
ihuftitvdeW  before  the  bive,  hiiTO  Indicated  that,  with 
the  berinniilg  of  Auguat,  haJ  come  the  cloae  of  the  rich 
h^ey  maion,  the  bee-keeper  deem*  it  time  to  take  from 
the  hive  thjs  reward  of  his  ciire  and  attention.  The 
use  of  Btoreyed  hiVes  or  extra  boxes  renders  it  eaqr  to 
take  away  a  portion  of  honey  early  in  the  season,  and 
this  is  called  tirgin  honey.  Eten  with  a  Common  straiW 
hive,  it'has  been  f6and  possibib  to  t&ke  a#ay  the  honey, 
and  ret^  the  beeS  in  the  hiVe.  WiMman,  the  famous 
Experimenter  on  bees,  recommehded'  that  tbei>  hive 
should  be  taken  into  a  dark  l^yim, -And  there  struck 
repeatedly  till  the  bees  are'foreed  tO'tlsMMd'  into  an 
empty  hive.  The  combs  toe  then  cut  out  With  « tihin 
kQif6,  and  the  bees  finally  i^tiifned'ti*  the  old  hiV^. 
But  this  plan  is  seldom  pursued,  beSi*j|  at  Once  dan- 
gi^iis  am  destructive  to  the  b^oed' eoinm.  ''' ' 

It  ui  generally  reckoned  ad  vanti^eoa^  'to  ehhtigb  'the 
tu^tiit^  for  a  week  or  two  befbra' tbking  the  honey- 
niurVestr  About  mid-autumn,  the  oMiiiaiy  fcod  of  bees 
b^ns  to  faiil,  and  their  stock  of  honey  to  decrease 
diuly.  By  a  removal  of  three  weeks  to  h  heDithy  district, 
'A  hiW  ^ot  bnly  loses  nothing,  bnf  frequently  gain*  as 
niitui  as  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  lioney  in  ordinarity 
ftLiouM)lb  cin^mstances.  So  well  is  this  ktie^  by 
b^e-keepeirs  neiair'  Edinburgh,  that  one  shepherd  on  the 
K^thy  Pentland  hills  receives  in  charge  several  scores 
of  h'iyes  aiiijtiitjiy,  fbr  the  heath-feeding. 

vitWii! ii:i   i'"'."  '    Honer-Hsrratt.    • 

'"  Aftlftr  thtj  kutumnal  accession  of  honey  has  been  ob- 
tained, and  the  bees  have  been  brought  home  again, 
theOiiestion  Comes  to  be,  in  what  manner  the  harvest 
sljdtild'  be  reaped.  By  partially  depriving  eaoh  of  a 
portion  of  comb,  and  leaving  some  for  food  t  By  suf- 
focating one-half  the  communities,  taking  their  entire 
honey,  and  leaving  the  other  hives  with  their  honey 
utitouched,  to  Ber\e  as  stock !  Or,  finally,  by  removing 
the  bdes  from  one-half  the  hives  to  the  other  half, 
ibrming  tinited  stocks,  and  acquiring  all  the  honey  of 
th^  evacuated  ones!  These  three  plans  are  known  by 
the  several  names  o{  partial  deprivation  (commonly  and 
most  easily  practised  with  improved  hives,  as  already 
described),  anffixation,  And  union  of  ttoek*.  •  Partial 
deprivation,'  says  the  Naturalist's  Library,  '  consists 
in  appropriating  early  in  the  season  a  portion  of  the 
sttyres.  In  preparing  prospectively  for  thus  sharing  in 
the  products  of  the  hive,  the  cultivator  who  pursues 
the  storifying  system,  immediately  after  the  swarming 
season  is  over,  adds  another  storejy  or  box  to  the  two  of 
which  his  hive  consists,  placing  it  undermost,  or,  as  it 
is  called  by  some  beo  masters,  nacUrinff.  The  brood 
combs  contained  in  the  uppermost  -  storey  will,  as  the 
young  bees  are  hatched,  be  quickly  filled  with  honey, 
and  may  be  removed  about  the  beginning  of  August. 
The  top  cover  is  then  replaced  on  the  next  storey  in 
position,  which  was  originally  the  lower,  and  is  now 
the  upper.  In  ordinary  seasons,  the  bees  will  have 
ample  time  to  lay  in  sufficient  food  for  winter  and 

Xing  use,  after  the  abetiaotion  of  this  portion  of  their 
res.  As  the  combs  of  the  upper  box  are  frequently 
found  adhering  by  tiieir' lower  extremities  to  the  bars  of 
the  next,  it  will  be  necessary  before  removal  to  separate 
thetit  by  means  of  a  very  thin  longuuladed  knife; or  a  fine 
irlMt  drawn  through  the  hive  at  the  point  of' junction. 
The  operator  will  next  expdthe  bees  from  this  fao«  or 
*tM«y,  l(r  lifting  the  top  Ooirer,  and  blowing  in  a  little 
%(M!«,1(«(<0]i*tneMietIi«iBhaMtant«t6i«tteat^niddjr 
tbUeilo^'fekionii  Th«lM>xn«yb»tk«w1ftl(etiQWiiy,^ 


wl*h«D*  thw:dper«tor  nMKiar  dMiBU|i,«r  tiw4ig)|M 
attirtyaiMu  ^/IWhfoaq*  liHini  ia)(y»<NiB«r(kl,^ 
mot  be  ailikonajr  oCtUe  cunent  SMUon«iMi4  wwmimentljr 
it  nM  ib  dsifarteljr  fine.  It  »  atoo  ^uommfpidnu^j 
mMad  with,  w  inther  depoiited  tJbofa^t^  layeeof  SKtm^ 
Should  it  be'wiahed,  thowfore,  •  to  obtitla, »  suj^y.  li^ 
from  these  impuritiMi  the  etapty  stvmridhiah  ia  lAioi 
tatty  be  placed  ofa*^  iBrtaadof  Mns.'the  «rigini|i 
stock,  and  the  honor  will  thus  be  o£  a  supwior  Imd. 
This  mode  of  operanng  is  called  smwr^iacin  ooutnM- 
distincMon  to  MwNr-ing^and  we  wMeistMid  that  Qr 
Bevan  practises  thei  latter  smly  with  young  swiirni%aiid 
the  former  with  thes»«f  preceding  yean<  < 

PaMial  deprivation  has  never  yet  become  geneialt 
because  it  is  liable  to  frequent  failure,  «fven  in  improved 
hives,  and  because  the  ftill  benefit  is  not  derived  nrom  it 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  system.  The  liability 
to  failurej  the  fikst  of  the  olgections  ftated,  is  owing  in 
most  instancesnot  to  the  moM,  but  to  theiiemiof  the 
operation.  Aooording  to  the  too  oemmon  pmotioe  «f 
thoae  who  are  friendly  to  deprivation,  a  poxtios  «f 
honey  is  abstracted  firom  the  hivee  about  the  btmuning 
or  middle  of  September;  and  the  owner  oompTimaBtji 
himself  on  his  moderation  in  being  content  with  apart 
instead  of  ike  whole,  and  on  his  hunuuiityis  swving.thp 
livos  of  his-  industrious  favourites;  while  in  nine.in» 
stances  out  of  ten  he  finds,  on  the  arrival  of  Abuch, 
that  his  moderation  and  humanity  have  been  attoi^thw 
unavailing,  and  that  he  has  saved  them  fron»  a  nelent 
death  by  sufibcation,  only  to  expose  them  to  tha  mote 
tardy,  but  not  less  cruel,  death  by  starvation.  Wbve^ 
as  if  deprivation  take  place  soon  after  the  swaitmang 
season,  as  already  recommended,  and  is  managed  with 
discretion,  the  issue  will  be  very  different,  and  ultfw 
mately  more-  profitable  to  the  owner,  than  the  almont 
univereally  praorised  mode  by  sufibcation,  which  ia,^ 
weU  known  to  need  description.  The  latter  i^yntwit 
mi^  yield  a  greater  return  m  proportion  to  <thei'))isi«a 
operated  upon;  but  in  t2ie  former  there  ia;  a  aytdli 
greater  number  of  hivec  avslilable.  For  example„mpr 
potw  two  Miaries,  each  containing  five  stock  Mreie  fUt 
the  end  of  July,  exdueive  of  as  many  swanm.  recently 
thrown.  The  owner  of  the  one,  practising  the  depri.Th 
ing  system,  takes  from  each  of  his  bUnxs  10  lbs,  lof 
honey,  making  an  amount  of  60  lbs.  as  his  hpueyr 
harvest.  The  ovmerof  the  other,  an  abettor  of  au- 
focation,  proceeds  in  September  to  smoke  bis  five 
old  hives,  and  receives  from  each  25  lbs.  of  honey, 
making  an  amount  of  125  lbs.  as  his  honey-harvest 
— ^between  two  and  three  times  the  quantity  oi  the 
other.  In  the  following  year,  the  depriver  haa  his 
five  old  stock  hives,  aikd  tUe  five  swarms  now  become 
stocks  also;  from  the  'frhole  ten  he  now  takes  100 
lbs.  of  honey,  while  tit  the  same  time  his  apianr;  is 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  ten  new  swarms,  making 
twenty  for  the  following  year;  while  his  rival  possess^ 
only  his  former  number  of  five,  yielding  125  lbs.  Ipi 
the  next  year — that  is,  two  years  from  the /com- 
mencement of  the  comparative  trial — the  deprinrer  has 
twenty  stock  hives,  yielding  200  Ibs^,  and  so  on  h/ 
a  geometrical  ratio;  while  the  other  remains  at  his 
original  125  lbs.  This  calculation  is  made  on  the 
supposition  that  each  owner  takes  but  one  swarm  from 
each  stock,  and  without  making  any  allowance  for 
losses  and  failures  which  will  ^ec*'  the  produce  of 
both  in  honey  and  bees,  but  to  which  both  are  liable.' 

The  writer  of  the  treatise  now  quoted  from,  proceeds 
to  point  out  the  advantages  of  the  humane  principle 
of  sparing  thn  lives  of  these  useful  insects.  *  It  is 
pitiable  to  reflect,  that  the  small  degree  of  additional 
trouble  required- in  uniting  them,  should  prove  so  effec- 
tual an  obetaole  to  this  conservative  practice.  Yet  the 
(^eration  with  eaoh  hive  so  treated  need  not  occupy 
more  thoa  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  In  the  evening, 
when  all  are  quiet,  turn  up  the  hive  which  is  to  pe 
operated  upon,  fixing  it  in  a  chair  from  which  the 
Staffed  bottom  has  beeigi  nmoved;  place  an  emplgr  14 ve 
<ab>ve  ity  wtap  »  cloth  round  the  point  xyfjunctmnrte 
ptevMt  tba  pees  fnm  coming  eut.  wdiiwtMQriuJIW 


OHAUBEBCra  mOBIfJL'IKMI  FOB  THE  PEOPLB. 


<m«nt«r$  Umii>  with  •  duot  ttiek  or  stone  in  neh 
iuad,  bMt  ninnd  tlie  sidw,  but  genllif,  for  fear  of 
looieniBg  the  oombe.  In  Are  minutM,  tlie  panic- 
■truek  liiMota  will  haatilv  mount  into  the  empty  hire, 
with  a  loud  hamming  noiM,ospreniTe  of  their  trepida- 
tion. The  hiTM  are  then  aeparated— that  contuning 
the  beei  ii  plaoed  on  its  uiual  pedestal,  and  the  other 
oontaining  the  honey  is  carried  off.  The  union  is  next 
to  beeflfoeted.  Turn  up  the  stock  hire,  which  is  to 
reoeire  the  addition  to  its  population;  with  a  bunch  of 
feathers,  or  a  small  waterug-pan,  such  as  is  used  for 
watering  flower-beds,  drench  tnem  with  a  solution  of 
ale  and  sugar,  or  water  and  sugar,  made  a  little  warm. 
Do  the  same  to  the  expelled  bees;  and  then,  placing 
these  last  over  the  stock,  mouth  to  mouth,  a  smart  rap 
on  the  top  of  the  hire  will  drive  them  down  among  the 
bees  and  combs  of  the  imdermost  hive.  Place  this  last 
on  its  pedestal,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  The 
strong  narour  of  the  soluuon  will  prerent  them  from 
distinguishing  between  friend  and  stranger;  and  their 
first  moTement,  after  reooTcring  from  their  panic,  will 
be  to  lidc  the  Uquid  from  one  another's  bodies.  This 
mode  of  operating  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  hiveg.' 
(See  pieTious  section  on  the  Union  of  Swarms.)  With 
regard  to  tha  two  queens,  one  would  assuredly  kill  the 
other  in  a  reiy  short  tune;  but  the  best  way  is  to 
remore  one  of  them  before  union. 

One  argument  emploved  by  advocates  of  the  plan  of 
suffocation  by  introducing  the  fumes  of  brimstone  or 
other  noxious  effluvia.  i%  that  by  the  union  of  stocks 
yott  have  an  immenie  number  of  mouths  to  feed,  of 
which  the  killing  plan  relievos  you.  Only  inexpe- 
rienced bee-keepers,  however,  oouTd  use  this  reasoning, 
DeOeliea  having  discovered  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  increase  ^f  uumbers  in  the  winter  hives  is  far  from 
ntoduer  .  a  proportionate  increase  of  consumption. 
Item  fifv-  jn  to  twenty  pounds  of  honey,  or  from  three 
to  four  pots,  are  requisite  for  the  winter  maintenance 
of  a  single  hire  of  ordinary  strength,  with  which  the 
plan  of  union  has  not  been  prMtised.  De  Gelieu 
placed  such  a  hive,  with  such  a  store,  beside  one  into 
which  three  full  oommunities  had  been  introduced; 
and  he  found,  on  weighing  the  latter  in  the  spring, 
that  its  inhabitants  had  scarcely  used  one  pound  of 
honey  more  than  those  of  the  single-stocked  hire.  The 
experimenter  even  went  further.  To  a  hive  already 
amply  stocked,  he  added  the  swarms  of  four  other 
hives^  and  found,  on  weighing  it  in  the  spring,  ^hat 
*  the  total  diminution  of  honey  did  not  exceed  thrv^e 
pounds  more  than  took  place  in  ordinaiy  single  hives.' 
Had  they  not  been  thus  united,  he  says,  each  of  these 
stocks  would  have  cost  him  much  more  honey  than 
they  were  worth,  and  indeed  the  most  of  them  '  would 
to  a  oertunt^  have  perished.'  The  cause  of  this  strange 
fact,  by  which  nature  seems  to  point  to  the  plan  of 
autumnal  unions  as  the  best  possible  for  both  biees  and 
bee-keepen,  is  yet  unknown. 

The  combs,  by  whatever  process  procured,  should  be 
deprived  of  the  honey  at  once,  while  a  natural  warmth 
remains  in- them.  Various  kinds  of  drainers  have  been 
used  for  separating  the  honey,  and  keeping  it  as  much 
ae  possible  from  the  external  ajr.  The  honey  which 
runs  off  naturally  without  breakijKg  doMm  the  combs, 
and  passes  through  muslin,  is  held  to  be  the  finest,  A 
second  kind  is  procured  by  cutting  the  combs  in  pieces, 
and  letting  the  honey  pass  through  a  drainer,  under 
exposure  to  a  gentle  heat.  A  third  (quality  is  procured 
by  subsequently  putting  the  combs  in  a  vessel  placed 
on  a  fire;  the  product,  strained  through  canvas,  is 
used  in  feeding  bees.  The  separated  wax  of  the  combs 
iM  introduced  into  a  woollen  bag,  firmly  tied  at  the 
mouth,  and  put  into  boiling  water.  The  pure  wax  oozes 
through,  ana  is  skimmed  off  the  surfisce,  where  it  floats. 
It  ii  then  to  be  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  The  best  honey 
is  Mippoied  to  be  that  formed  from  heath.  The  famous 
bees  of  Hymettus  were  nourished  by  that  plant. 

Uoney  is  used  as  •  condiment  at  the  table,  and  is 
also  employed  in  medicine.  In  Britain  alone,  about 
jei30,000  it  annf  ally  spent  for  foreign  supply;  and  if 
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we  add  to  this  a  large  home  production,  and  oolMldef 
that  in  other  countries  the  article  is  even  mora  Uberilly 
made  use  of,  we  shall  arrive  at  some  oonoeption  of  the 
economical  value  of  the  bee.  But  it  is  not  tiie  honey 
alone;  wa  import  10,000  hundredweights  <^  wax  each 
year;  and  when  we  state  that  the  priee  varies  from  £8 
to  £10,  lOs.  a  hundredweight,  it  will  be  seen  that  its 
value  is  all  but  equivalent  to  that  of  honey. 

In  ancient  times,  honey  formed  the  basis  of  »  beverage 
called  Mead,  and  tntm  the  practice  of  drinking  it  for  a 
mouth  afler  a  wedding,  come  the  expression  Aonsymoon. 
In  course  of  time  mead  was  supeiMded  by  beer,  wine, 
and  other  liquors,  but  is  still  allowed  b^  writers  on 
diet  to  be  wholesome  as  a  drink,  and  certamlr  less  per- 
nicious than  the  ordinary  kinds  of  intoxicating  fluids. 
As  some  bee-keepers,  to  whom  our  sheets  are  addrewed, 
may  wish  to  attempt  the  manufacture  of  mead  for 
domestic  use,  we  offer  the  following  as  one  of  the  best 
methods  for  its  preparation,  from  the  Encydopssdia 
Britannica: — *  Into  twelve  gallons  of  water  put  the 
albumen  [or  white]  of  six  eggs,  mixing  these  well  to- 
gether, and  to  the  mixture  adding  twenty  pounds  of 
honey.  Let  the  liquor  boil  an  hour;  and  when  boiled, 
add  cinnamon,  ginger,  cloves,  mace,  and  rosemary. 
As  soon  as  it  is  cold,  put  a  npoonful  of  yeast  to  it,  and 
barrel  it,  keeping  the  vessel  filled  as  it  works;  when  it 
has  don'  working,  stop  it  up  close;  and  when  fine, 
bottle  it  off  for  use.' 

Winter  and  Spring  llanagemsat. 

In  winter  and  early  spring,  bees  require  to  be  tended 
with  great  care.  In  the  case  of  those  hives  which  have 
been  entirely  deprived  of  their  honey,  systematic  feed- 
ing is  of  course  indispensable  in  winter;  but  few  bee- 
keepers of  any  experience  ever  willingly  follow  any 
other  plan  than  that  of  leaving  to  bees  a  winter  supply 
of  their  own  produce.  Some  bee-keepers  remove  their 
hivR''  into  the  house  in  winter;  but  this  seems  an  un- 
wise practice,  as  the  bees  must  then  be  kept  continually 
in  confinement.  Though  the  door  of  the  hive  should 
be  carefully  narrowed  or  shut  up  in  veiy  cold  weather, 
at  which  time  every  bee  that  issues  perishes,  yet  adran- 
tage  should  be  taken  of  erery  fine  day  to  let  them  abroad. 
On  this  point,  however,  great  dmerence  of  opinion 
exists:  many  contending  that  the  bee  naturally  be- 
comes torpid  in  winter,  object  to  their  exposure  to 
sunshine  altogether,  and  in  that  purpose  recommend 
screens  and  coverings.  Or<''  thing  is  certain,  that  a 
moderate  degree  of  warn"  leoessanr,  and  that  this 
warmth  should  be  as  equi  possible;  while  at  the 

same  time  there  should  '  .  -  i  most  thorough  pre- 
cautions against  damp.  It  is  damp  more  than  cold 
which  killB  our  hivf.n  in  winter;  and  he  who  protects 
them  from  cold  and  wet  by  a  thorough  covering  of 
straw,  fern,  *ic..:  rufuse,  or  the  like,  plastered  over  with 
Roman  ceme  it,  is  sure  to  have  the  healthiest  apiaiy. 

Prooeeding  c>n  the  '  dormancy '  theory,  a  singular 
device  for  winter  preservation  has  been  recently  resorted 
to  by  some  bee-masters — namely,  burping  the  hivet. 
Wbei.  this  u  to  be  attempted,  the  hive  should  be 
bui-iod  in  a  cool,  drv,  shady  place,  among  leaves  about 
a  foot  deep,  and  the  interment  should  be  performed 
dur.'ng  the  first  or  second  week  of  November.  Mr 
Driggs,  who  first  made  public  this  device,  records  the 
following  experiments : — *  A  friend  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hitchin  buried  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  first  week  of 
November,  about  a  foot  deep  among  dry  leaves,  &c, 
and  disinterred  it  in  the  last  week  of  February,  when 
it  was  just  two  poundi  lighter  thoH  it  teas  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  bees  in  a  livdy  and  healthy  atate.  Another 
person,  residing  in  Leicester,  immured  a  hire  of  bees 
in  the  earth,  four  feet  deep,  in  the  second  week  in 
November,  and  at  the  end  of  Jannaiy  it  wm  re- 
moved, and  weighed  only  three  ouneet  ku  than  Udid 
before  it  teas  bHritd.  The  above  experiments,'  adds 
Mr  Briggs,  '  ara  worthy  of  further  attention ;  and  I 
would  recommend  that  a  shed,  having  a  northsm 
aspect,  and  which  is  an  dir  as  possible,  would  be  a 
suitable  pUtee  fiw  Auther  trials.    The  principal  points 
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hf  wlueh  theie  inij;hi  be  OMiie  for  feu  of  failure, 
would,  M  in  other  catei,  be  from  dompneM,  diaeaae  for 
want  of  fieeh  air,  and  attaeki  from  Termin.  To  pre- 
vent the  former,  I  would  recommend  that  the  hire*  be 
placed  on  a  Ions  frame  of  wood,  oorered  by  a  web  of 
doaely-worked  wire,  and  raiaed  a  few  inohw  from  the 
ground,  the  endi  of  which  should  communicate  with, 
and  be  occaeionally  opened  to,  the  freeh  ur.  A  long 
tube  ahould  alio  be  placed  from  the  hole  at  the  top  of 
each  hire  to  the  open  air  of  the  ehed,  from  the  upper 
end  of  which  any  dampnew  might  be  coudeneed  by 
bell-gliasea,  and  conTcyed  away,  ae  already  directed. 
The  material*  with  which  the  Utcb  are  corered  and 
■uRounded  should  conaiit  of  diy  leaves  pressed  closely 
together,  or  dry  and  powdered  charcoal  or  cinders, 
and  may  be  several  feet  in  thickness,  to  preserve  the 
bees  in  a  cool  and  torpid  state,  and  at  a  regular  tem- 
perature, in  which  state  they  should  be  kept  es  dry, 
dark,  and  qukt  as  circumstances  will  permit.    As  the 

Spring  approaches,  the  winter  coverings^  should  be  gra- 
ually  removed,  and  the  hives  placed  in  their  summer 
situations.  Small  quantities  of  food  should  then  be 
supplied  as  occasion  requires,  until  the  (joosebeny  and 
currant  bushes  ate  in  bloom,  at  which  tune  it  may  in 
general  be  considered  that  their  winter  is  past.' 

\Vhere  feeding  is  necessary,  the  following  rules  have 
been  laid  down  for  the  management  of  common  hives 
in  winter  and  early  spring: — Bees  must  be  fed  only 
when  the  weather  is  fine  and  warm,  to  prevent  the 
temperature  of  the  hive  from  being  injured;  and  a  large 
quantity  should  never  be  given  at  once;  for  the  bees 
aro  so  greedy  of  food,  that  they  will  rather  fill  the  broad 
cells  with  it  than  relinquish  their  treasure.  The  quan- 
tity of  food  which  ought  to  be  given  to  a  hive  may  be 
calculated  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  a  month; 
but  if  the  weather  be  reiy  cold,  a  less  quantity  will 
suffice.  When  a  hive  is  fed  in  the  spring,  it  should 
always  be  after  sunset,  when  the  bees  have  returned 
from  the  fields;  otherwise  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences may  <;nsue,  from  the  robberies  committed  by 
the  bees  of  ether  hives.  If  fed  in  the  morning,  it  must 
be  beforo  sunrise,  and  the  entrance  instantly  stopped, 
to  keep  out  depredators;  for  as  bee  leave  the  hive  on 
the  very  first  appearance  of  daylight,  a  later  period 
would  pnvent  the  rotum  of  those  which  had  Idt  the 
hive  previous  to  the  entrance  being  secured. 

Relative  to  the  substances  which  are  proper  for  the 
feeding  of  bees,  many  difierent  opinions  exist;  but  the 
following  may  be  considered  among  the  most  beneficial 
as  well  as  economical  articles  of  diet : — To  two  quarts 
of  good  ale  put  one  pound  of  moist  sugar;  boil  them 
until  the  sugar  is  wholly  dissolved,  carefully  skimming 
it;  when  it  is  cold,  it  will  be  found  of  the  consistency 
of  honey,  and  it  may  be  ^ven  to  the  bees  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — If  the  bees  are  in  the  plain  cottage  hive, 
an  eek  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  hive  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  from  three  to  four  hands  in  height.  When 
the  sun  is  set,  and  the  bees  have  retired,  let  the  hive 
be  gently  raised,  and  the  eek  placed  on  the  stool;  then, 
havmg  filled  a  soup-plate  with  the  food,  place  it  on  the 
eek,  and  put  down  the  hive.  To  prevent  the  bees  being 
drowned  in  the  liquid,  it  is  necessary  to  place  some 
straws  over  the  plate,  and  over  the  straws  a  piece  of 
paper,  either  thickly  perforated  or  cut  into  nicks;  these 
nicks,  however,  must  not  run  parallel  with  the  straws, 
but  either  across  or  diagonally;  the  entrance  must  then 
be  dosed,  and  the  p^te  nmoved  on  the  following 
morning,  when  the  whole  of  the  liquid  will  have  been 
transferred  to  the  combs. 

Diseases  and  Enemies  of  Beet. 

Bees,  according  to  the  conclusions  of  Do  Gelleu, 
after  slsty-four  years'  experience,  have '  no  real  disease; 
they  are  always  in  good  health  as  long  as  they  are  at 
liberty,  and  when  they  are  warm  enough,  and  have 
plent^  of  food.'  In  early  spring,  however,  they  are 
found  liable  to  an  afl^tion  cidled  dysentery,  which  i* 
known  by  the  marks  on  the  board  of  dark-ooloored 
evacuations,  by  (he  offensive  himU,  and  by  th*  £t» 


qnent  death*.  Thif  diaeaM  certainlr  MMlti,  ta  «m* 
cases,  from  long  confinement  in  a  tump  and  impum 
air.  By  liiUng  the  hive  to  expel  the  vitiated  air, 
scraping,  washing,  and  d^ing  the  board,  and  wnoviag 
the  dead  bodieiutho  compliant,  saya  Mr  Taylor,  Btaj 
soon  be  remedied  even  in  the  moat  extieme  oaaaa. 
Rosemary,  mixed  with  honey  and  water,  has  bean 
recommended  as  a  cure ;  but  the  experienced  i^iarian 
mentioned  oonoeiTea  all  dietetic  remediea  to  do  mora 
harm  than  good.  A  little  chloride  of  lime,  he  aaggosta, 
may  be  used  benefidally  in  washing  the  board.  One 
point  should  be  notioed  here,  that  exposure  to  the  aun 
IS  held  deddedly  h^urious  to  the  nivea  in  winter. 
This  caution  is  necewary,  as  bee-keepers,  when  the;r 
suspect  dampneaa,  might  fall  into  an  error  on  this 
score.  While  on  this  subject  we  may  also  mentioD  a 
new  remedy,  which  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  on  the 
continent  with  success.  When  dysentery  begins  to 
show  itself  in  the  apiary,  the  bee-keeper  preparwi  a 
syrup  composed  of  an  equal  quantity  of  good  wme  and 
sugar,  which  is  administered  to  the  bees  in  every  hive, 
either  by  pouring  it  into  the  cella,  or  placing  it  within 
the  hive  in  a  aaucer,  or  any  other  shallow  vessel. 

About  the  end  of  spring  another  disorder  aomatimea 
makes  its  appearance,  which  Du  Came  de  Blangy  calls 
vertigo.  This  is  supposed  to  be  occadoned  by  the 
poisonous  properties  of  certun  plants  on  which  they 
feed.  The  symptoms  are  manifested  by  a  dizsy  manner 
of  flight,  by  their  invoiuntaiy  startings,  falls  and  other 
gestures  iu  attempting  to  perform  their  usual  opera- 
tions, or  in  approaching  the  hive,  and  by  the  lassitude 
that  succeeds  these  symptoms.  This  diatemper  has 
been  hitherto  found  incurable.  Bees,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  are  liable  to  a  third  distemper,  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  swelling  at  the  extremities  of 
the  antennse,  which  becomes  also  much  inflamed,  and 
of  a  yellow  colour;  the  head  assuming  shortly  after 
the  same  tint,  the  bees  lose  their  vivadty,  and  languish 
till  they  die,  unless  a  proper  remedy  be  applied.  In 
France,  thev  give  them  Spanish  wine  for  tlds  disorder. 
There  is  still  another  distemper  which  sometimea  makes 
its  appearance  among  bees,  for  which  the  continental 
agriculturalists  administer  Spanish  wine,  as  in  the 
former  case.  This  is  a  kind  of  pestilence  by  which 
many  of  the  insects  are  out  off.  It  happens  when  the 
queen  bee  has  placed  the  eggs  carelessly  in  the  comb 
so  that  the  larvse  perish  in  the  cells,  or  that  they 
are  killed  by  the  cold  or  otherwise,  when  numbers 
die  and  infect  the  rest.  The  only  attention  requisite 
in  this  case  is  to  remove  the  infected  combs,  pwfume 
the  hive  with  aromatic  plants,  and  give  them  the  wine 
to  sip,  as  already  mentioned,  in  order  to  strengthen  and 
restore  them  from  their  sickness. 

A  few  hints  from  Gelieu  and  others,  respecting  the 
chief  foes  of  the  bee-tribe,  may  be  useful  to  bee- 
keepers:— ^The  former  authority  after  observing  that 
the  possessors  of  bees,  often  from  an  ignorant  excess  of 
core,  are  among  their  greatest  enemieb,  says — ^Ants 
are  their  least  dangerous  enemies;  true,  the  bees  can- 
riot  sting  them  to  death,  because  they  are  small  and 
well  defended  with  onnour,  but  they  seize  hold  of  them 
with  their  teeth,  and  cony  them  to  a  distance.  Had 
they  not  this  means  of  getting  rid  of  them,  their  colo- 
nies could  not  exist  in  the  vast  forests  full  of  ants' 
nests,  and  where  they  thrive  so  well,  in  spite  of  the 
horrible  massacres  that  annually  take  place. 

Moths  are  little  known,  and  never  injurious,  in  the 
high  valleys,  nor  on  the  mountains;  but  they  attack  and 
destroy  u  vast  number  of  hives  in  the  plains  or  in  the 
vineyards,  where  they  aro  a  great  scourge.  Huber  dis- 
covered that  the  SplUnx  atropos  or  Death's-head  moth 
was  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  this  tribe.  As  soon 
as  a  moth  has  penetrated  a  weak  hive,  it  establishes 
itself  in  a  comb,  envelopes  itself  in  a  silken  web,  mul- 
tiplies rapidly,  consummg  the  wax,  and  spreading  its 
destructive  galleries  from  side  to  side,  until,  arriving 
at  a  certi^  point,  the  evil  has  aeareely  a  remedy. 
The  only  meaua  of  saving  tVo  colonv  is  to  imitate  the 
sttigeon,  who  cuts  off  a  diseased  Ihnb  to  Mve  the  other 
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'bit  of  inftoUd  comb  nwl  be  out  out, lokTing 
onW  t£oM  ooouirfml  by  Um  ba^  The  beet  muit  then 
be  Uberally  ftd,  hj  giring  tbem  OTeiy  eTening  «•  much 
honey  aa  will  mainti^  theta,  uotll  iam  iiiiM  m  the 
fleld-flowers  ihall  a^n  yield  •  mflloieiit  quantity. 
Thua,  oonoludea  Geheu,  I  hare  preierred  hirea  -whoae 
eiieumitanoea  aeemed  to  be  despent^ 

^pijlera  annoy  the  hire  much.  Tlte  beea  get  entangled 

in  tliw  weba,  and  an  not  able  to  extricate  themtelTM. 

'  Here  oleanlineM  ii  the  beit  protcctiou;  therefore  care 

ihoUldbe  taken  to  iweep  ^e  webs  away  from  the  hive 

and  ita  atenuea  ai  fait  aa  they  appear. 

Birdi,  tach  ai  the  ipaRow,  houae-lark,  and  swallow, 
eat  a  prodigious  quantity  of  bees,  especially  in  ^ring, 
when  the  trees  are  in  blossom.  Poultry,  also,  that 
roam  about  or  near  the  water  where  the  bees  go  to 

auenoh  their  thirst,  sobble  up  a  great  many.  Fowls 
liould  never  be  permitted  in  any  apiaiy. 
Mice,  especially  the  red  mouse,  or  Sorex  aranttu, 
sometimes  penetrate  »  hive  in  the  winter-time,  either 
from  the  entrance  being  left  too  wide,  or  by  gnawing  a 
hole  (wt  thomsehres  in  the  straw.  They  eat  the  honev, 
and  eren  the  bees,  when  clustered  together  on  the  side 
of  the  hive,  in  which  position  they  are  unable  to  defend 
themselves,  and  scarcely  even  see  the  enemy.  The  most- 
efltetual  preventive  against  rats  and  mice  is  to  place 
the  hive  on  stands  with  projecting  ledges,  and  in  such 
ft  position  that  they  cannot  leach  it. 

Waspa  are  also  reckoned  among  tho  numerous  ene- 
mies of  beea.    I  have,  however,  seldom  seeu  a  hive 
,  dwteoyed  by  waspa;  although  they  are  larger,  stronger, 
^iaad  Mmed  with  a  formidable  sting,  and  an  impenetrable 
eolxass,  they  seldom  dare  enter  a  well-stocked  hive. 
CMoe  attacked,  they  soon  fall  beneath  the  united  efforts 
of  thMe  brave  citiiens,  who  sacrifice  themselves  to 
[  deflntd  the  place  of  thelir  nativity.    Wasps  only  appear 
In  great  numbers  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  then 
they  nmge  unceaaindy  round  the  hives,  and  enter  the 
wbak  ones,  or  those  of  which  the  too  spacious  lodging 
^  bean  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitant^ 
*  !rhere  mre  three  ways  of  providing  against  the  attacks 
'  of  wasw.    The  first  is,  to  unite  weak  hives  by  douUing 
or  |riMing  the  popukition,  therobjr  enabling  them  to 
■defena  themselves.     The  second  is,  to  contract  the 
•ntmnees,  aa  soon  as  swarming  time  is  over,  after  the 
massacre  of  the  drones;  and  the  third  is,  to  destroy 
.with  assiduity  all  the  nests  of  wasps  that  can  be  dis- 
covered in  tho  neighbourhood. 

Bees  ate  subject  also  to  a  peculiar  species  of  pedi- 
cn/im,  called  the  bee-louse.    Hives  that  have  swarmed 
more  than  once,  and  such  as  contain  but  little  honey, 
are  most  exposed  to  those  troublesome  ver:  liii.    The 
hives  in  this  case  should  be  cleared  at  the  farthest 
^onoe  every  7eelE,'and  the  stools  on  which  thcgr  stand 
,j9]feiy 'morning;  for  the  latter  are  likely  to  harbour  the 
rlarvsB  aud  moths,  or  other  insects,  as  woU  as  the  hive. 
^t  these  obnoxious  oceaturos  cannot  be  eutiroly  extir- 
Ii^«d  without  taking  away  the  infected  hive,  removing 
the  bees,  and  cleaning  it,  beforo  it  is  restored  to  the 
former  station.    The  lice  ftro  of  a  slender  sba}>e,  or  fili- 
form, aud  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  and  may  be  destroyed 
by  strewing  tobacco  over  the  bees. 

The  becB  are  continuallv  figktin||  between  them- 
selves, aud  robbing  each  other:  avance,  not  necessity, 
leads  them  to  do   so,  it  being   almost  always  the 
strongest  and  best-provisioned  hives  that  pillage  tho 
weak  oaea.    When  once  a  bee  has  been  able  to  intro- 
d«ee  itself  into  a  hive,  and  carry  away  a  load  of  honey 
.triUiout  being  arrested,  it  will  return  a  hundred  times 
the  same  day:  and,  making  it  known  to  its  compa- 
nions, they  mil  then  come  m  hordes,  nor  cease  their 
pillage  until  there  is  nothing  left  to  take.    In  one  day 
Aha  whole  of  the  honey  will  be  carried  off,  aud  with  a 
dctannination  which  one  can  scarcely  have  an  idea  of 
withont  seeing  it.    This  kind  of  pillage  is  most  fro- 
^gnent  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  aud  it  is  easier  to 
..imrent  than  to  stop  it :  and,  for  this  purpose,  the 
.AotoHioe  of  the  hives  ou^  to  be  iti^teued  in  proper- 
lien  to  the  population.' 
KM 


BMTBH  Wno  BUI. 

BaaidM  the  garden  or  Uvevbee,  aa  abaady  mentioned, 
tKere  an  Various  tfMt  U  bees,  whidi  have  never  been 
domesticated  by  man,  though  many  of  them  construct 
hives  and  produce  honey.  Uf  such  of  these  wanderori 
of  the  wilds  as  aro  indigenous  to  Britain,  tlie  most 
common  is  the  humiU  bee  {bombtu),  an  insect  at  least 
double  the  sixe  of  the  hiv«-bee.  with  a  black  head  and 
body,  bavin ff  yellow  rings  crossing  the  latter  anteriorly 
and  superiorly,  and  white  and  bbMik  rings  alternating 
at  the  posterior  extramity. 

Both  on  account  of  th^^  neouliar  habits  and  selected 
places  of  residence,  this  ana  the  other  wild  spedes  are 
unfitted  for  domestication.  Few  of  them  survive  the 
rigours  of  winter ;  but  one,  a  female,  that  does  escape, 
manages  for  a  season  the  resuscitation  of  the  breed. 
Abroad,  it  flies  in  early,  and,  alone  and  unaided,  seta 
laboriously  to  work  in  constructing  its  nest,  pieicin); 
the  earth  or  moss,  as  its  instinct  may  be,  and  exca- 
vating a  small  chamber  wherein  to  lay  its  eggs.  It 
does  not  make  wax  and  cells  for  the  young.  These 
come  to  maturity  in  the  cocoons  which  they  spin  for 
themselves  in  the  larva  state ;  and  when  they  emerge, 
these  cocoons  form  stores  for  food.  The  sontainr  bee 
feeds  alone  its  earliest  progeny,  but  these  soon  multiply 
around  it,  enlarge  the  oells,  gather  honey,  and  feed  the 
increasing  young.  The  wants  of  the  young  so  on  in- 
creasing for  a  great  part  of  tlie  summer,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  honey  they  consume  is  very  large :  towards  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  Septembor,  however,  the  ener- 
gies of  the  bees  begin  to  wax  faiiiter,  and  little  further 
promss  is  made  in  adding  to  the  colonv,  or  in  collect- 
ing'noney.  Cold  and  showery  days  begin,  even  by  this 
time,  to  thin  the  number  of  uie  insect  population,  who 
aro  now  seen  creeping  Jowly,  with  damp  and  heavy 
wings,  upon  the  stalks  and  petals  of  flowers,  where  they 
wero  formerly  seen  actively  buzsing  i^ut  in  search  of 
honey.  The  stores  of  the  honey-cups  have  not  outlasted 
the  wants  of  the  young  unfledged  bees,  of  which  they 
were  the  proper  food ;  and  if  the  nests  be  examined 
now,  these  cups  oro  found  quite  empty.  The  bees  which 
survive  the  accidents  of  rain,  cold,  and  frost,  by  de- 
grees forsake  the  nest  aud  its  furniture,  leaving  the 
latter  as  a  prey  to  mice,  beetles,  or  other  animals.  To 
shelter  themselves  for  the  winter,  they  seek  out  some 
dry  bank,  where  they  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet,  pushing  up  the  soil  behind  theui, 
and  leaving  no  visible  track  by  which  they  have  de- 
scended. In  these  situations  they  are  often  found  b; 
labourers  and  others  while  digging ;  and  such  people 
are  often  greatly  puscled  to  imagine  how  the  insect 
can  have  reached  such  a  depth.  Those  Iwho  havu 
attended  to  the  habits  of  wild  bees,  can  readily  fix  on 
the  spots  where  they  take  refuge. 

The  experiment  of  domesticating  wild  bees  has  been 
tried;  and  it  was  found  that,  by  removing  their  nest 
cautiously  in  an  evening,  and  placine  it  in  a  quiet 
situation,  in  a  garden  or  other  place  miere  they  could 
be  observed,  they  went  on  witn  their  works  without 
apparent  alarm  or  interruption.  During  the  whole 
eunimer,  they  continued  to  prosecute  their  occupations 
with  the  same  industry  as  other  Ijces;  but  about  Sep- 
tember, as  we  have  mentioned,  the  hive  began  to  turn 
languid,  and  the  numbers  which  appeared  going  and 
coming  about  the  entrance  became  daily  smaller.  U 
waa  imagined  they  had  taken  refuge  within  the  liive; 
but  when  this  was  opeaad,  after  all  seemed  to  have 
ceased  their  labours,  everything  was  found  empty  and 
deserted;  there  were  neither  bees  nor  honey;  the 
stronger  and  younger  insects,  no  doubt,  having  gone  to 
make  burrows  for  themselves  in  the  earth,. and  the 
older  ones  havluj^  gradually  fallen  victims  to  the  acci- 
dents of  approadung  winter.  Our  wild  bees,  therefore, 
appear  to  possess  their  brief  lives  but  for  self-enjoy- 
ment, or  rather  to  form  one  of  that  order  of  brings 
crealted  by  the  great  AuUior  of  all  as  if  fbr  the  purpose 
of  leaving  no  comer  of  th«  universe  without  it«  utmost 
aUotmfint  of  lanti^t  and  ei\jo,^ring  eziit«D«>8, 
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THE  DOG-FIELD-SPOKTS. 


Tub  dog  is  an  animal  which  rcciub  to  have  ,lecn  dea- 
tined  by  the  Creator  to  be  the  friend  and  aiu.iitant  of 
man.  Throughout  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
beset  the  human  being,  particularly  in  an  inartificial 
state  of  society,  the  doa  has  ever  proved  himself  the 
kindly  defender  of  his  ufe  and  property,  as  well  aa  a 
powerful  and  essential  auxiliary  in  subduing  other 
animals  to  his  purpose.  Without  such  assistance,  man 
would  not  even  yet  have  obtained  a  beneficial  domi- 
nion over  the  various  racas  of  wild  animals,  or  been 
able  to  watch  with  sufficient  care  those  creatures  which 
he  domesticates  for  his  sustenance  and  comfort. 

According  to  naturalists,  the  dog  belonKS  to  the 
family  OmidcB  (from  cani*,  Latin  for  dog),  in  the 
order  Camivora,  class  Mammalia.  In  the  some  family 
are  united  the  wolf,  fox,  and  iockal,  and  these  so 
nearly  approach  the  doc  in  physical  construction,  and 
certain  habits  and  qualities,  that  some  authorities  ore 
inclined  to  consider  them  of  the  same  species.  Be 
this  OB  it  may,  the  resemblance  in  some  respects,  and 
great  dissimilarity  in  others,  between  dogs,  wolves, 
foxes,  and  jackals,  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the 
general  similarity  of  dogs  to  each  other,  as  far  as  an 
apparent  unity  of  species  is  concerned ;  while  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  striking  difference  of  form  and 
character  between  opposite  breeds.  One  dog  is  'large, 
another  small;  one  is  smooth  in  the  skiny  another 
rough;  one  has  a  long  head,  in  another  the  head  is 
short;  one  has  an  exquisite  sense  of  smell,  another  has 
comparatively  little  of  that  power;  and  so  on.  We 
have  an  animal  which  watches  our  flocks ;  another 
which  tracks  and  hunts  down  noxious  wild  beasts; 
another  which  destroys  and  digs  out  vermin  from  the 
earth;  another  which  guards  our  houses  and  lives 
while  we  are  asleep;  another  which  seeks  out  for  game 
in  our  field-sports;  another  which  will  plunge  into 
the  deepest  waters,  and  save  us  from  being  drowned; 
besides  many  other  varieties,  all  less  or  more  distinct 
in  character.  The  difference  is  so  very  remarkable, 
that  the  varieties  would  Lj  entitled  to  be  classed  as  of 
different  species  of  animals,  unless  for  the  fact  that  they 
all  breed  together,  and  perpetuate  mixed  or  mongrel 
crosses.  This  circumstance  led  Buffon  and  other  natu- 
ralists to  infer  that  all  dogs  whatsoever  ore  but  of  one 
species;  the  physiological  theoiY  being,  that  no  two  dif- 
ferent species  can  produce  fertile  descendants.  Buffon 
further  concluded,  from  a  course  of  observations,  that 
the  numerous  varieties  have  sprung  from  one  common 
root — the  shepherd's  dog ;  and  that  climate,  food,  and 
peculiar  training,  have  been  the  causes  of  the  departure 
from  the  primeval  stock. 

The  line  of  argument  adopted  in  support  of  this 
theory  is,  that  in  the  animal,  as  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom (see  Nos.  5  and  35),  improved  or  very  remark- 
able varieties  can  bo  produced  by  selecting  kinds,  and 
Breeding  from  them  alone;  as,  for  example,  taking 
the  two  largest  dogs  of  a  breed,  and  breeding  from 
them ;  then  taking  the  two  largest  which  this  pair 
produces,  and  breeding  from  them  also;  and  so  on, 
till  a  large  variety  of  dogs  is  ultimately  formed.  And 
further,  that  if  each  generation  be  trained  in  a  parti- 
cular way,  the  variety  will  come  to  possess  properties 
agreeable  to  the  kind  of  cultivation  bestowea  upon  it. 
Such,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  the  true  explanation 
of  the  extraordinary  differences  of  size  and  character  in 
the  canuie  species.  We  must  view  these  dissimilarities 
as  a  result  of  a  course  of  treatment  from  the  earliest 
period  of  civilisation  till  modem  times.  The  ancient 
Egvptians,  and  after  them  the  Greeks,  are  recorded 
tohave  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  training  of 
dogs,  and,  as  is  well  known,  this  formed  a  fhVourlte 
study  in  connection  with  the  field-sports  of  later  aget. 
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Doubts  may  very  naturally  be  entertained  respecting 
the  power  of  transmitting  acquired  qualities  from  on* 
feneration  to  another  of  any  species  of  animals;  but 
investigations  into  the  subject  afford  some  remarkable 
proofs  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  care- 
tul  training  or  teaching. 

EFFBCIS  OF  TRAINING. 

The  ordinary  training  conferred  on  horses,  dofpi,  and 
other  domesticated  anunals,  seems  to  be  sufficient  to 
establish  the  general  fact  of  animal  educability.  We 
have  no  more  forcible  illustrations  of  the  prindple  than 
in  the  uses  which  are  now  made  of  certain  of  the  canine 
species  in  rural  sports.  The  pointer,  setter,  springing 
spaniel,  and  all  that  section  of  dogs,  are  understood 
to  be  descended  from  one  stock — the  Spanish  pointer — 
with  a  slij^ht  crossing  from  the  foxhound,  for  the  sake 
of  improvmg  the  speed.  The  original  animal  mar  be 
considered  as  a  record  of  the  primary  powers,  to  which 
everything  else  must  be  regarded  as  an  addition  made 
by  human  training.  Now  the  original  animal  is  only 
gifted  by  nature  with  a  fine  scent  for  game,  and  a 
disposition  to  make  a  momentary  pause  on  seeing 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  springing  upon  it.  Man  has 
converted  this  inclination  to  a  temporary  jwuse  into  a 
habit  of  making  a  full  stop,  or  pomt  as  it  is  termed ; 
and  the  animal,  instead  of  ^ratifying  his  destruotiTO 
tendency  by  springing  upon  the  game,  has  been  trained 
to  bo  contented  with  witnessmg  a  vicarious  execution 
by  the  gun  of  his  master. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  only  the  spaniel  tribo  . 
is  capable  of  serving  sportsmen  in  the  capacity  of 
pointers  and  setters.  There  are  other  classes  of  dogs 
which  perseverance  would  enable,  to  a  certun  extent, 
to  act  in  the  same  way.  Gervase  Markham,  who  wrote 
on  sports  in  the  sixteenth  century,  speaks  of  havinj; 
seen  dogs  of  the  bastard  tumbler  kind  adapted  to  act 
as  setters,  though  not  so  well  as  those  of  the  rouii^I 
kind.  Mr  Blaine  (*  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports  *)  is  of 
opinion  that  this  power  can  be  cultivated  in  most 
dojgs.  It  has  even  been  elicited  in  another  and  veiy 
different  class  of  animals — the  hog.  Some  years  a|^  - 
Mr  Toomer,  gamekeeper  to  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  M- 
thought  him  of  teaching  a  pig  to  act  as  a  pointer,  hav- 
ing been  struck  by  the  scenting  powers  of  the  animal  in 
its  search  for  palatable  roots  under  ground.  He  began 
by  allowing  a  young  female  pig  to  accompany  liis 
pointers,  in  their  breaking  lessons,  to  the  field.  Within 
a  fortnight,  to  his  own  surprise,  she  was  able  to  hunt 
and  point  partridges  and  rabbits.  There  being  an 
abundance  of  these  creatures  near  the  keeper's  lodge, 
her  education  advanced  rapidly  by  fireqnent  exercise, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  she  was  able  to  retrieve  game  as 
well  as  the  best  pointer.  Slut,  as  this  extraordinary 
animal  was  called,  was  considered  to  have  a  more  acute 
scent  than  any  pointer  in  the  charge  of  the  keeper;  and 
it  was  a  kennel  of  the  highest  character.  They  hunted 
her  principally  on  moors  and  heaths ;  and  it  often  hap- 
pened, that  when  left  behind,  she  would  come  of  her 
own  accord  and  join  the  pointers.  *  She  has  often  stood,' 
says  Daniel,  *  a  jack  snipe  when  all  the  pointers  had 
passed  it :  she  would  back  the  dogs  when  they  pointed, 
out  the  dogs  refused  to  back  her  until  spoke  to — Toomer's 
dogs  being  all  trained  to  make  a  general  halt  when  the 
word  was  given,  whether  any  dog  pointed  or  not,  so  that 
she  has  been  frequently  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  field 
of  pointers.  In  consequence  of  the  dogs  being  not 
muoi  inclined  to  hunt  when  she  was  with  them  (for  they 
dropped  their  stems,  and  showed  symptoms  of  jealoasy), 
she  aid  not  very  often  accompany  them,  except  for  the 
novelty.  Her  pace  wns  mostly  a  trot;  she  was  seldom 
kuo^m  to  gallop,  except  when  called  to  go  out  thooting: 
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■ho  would  than  oome  homa  off  thu  fomt  at  Aill  stretch, 
•nd  b«  M  much  oUtod  M  a  dog  »t  being  shown  the  gun. 
She  alwftTi  expiMied  are*t  pleMura  when  gune,  either 
dekd  or  uring,  wm  plMed  Befoie  her.  She  bm  £«• 
quently  stood  a  single  nutridge  »t  fortv  TWds'  distMiee, 
her  nose  in  a  dirwot  line  to  the  binl ;  after  stondinji; 
eome  considerable  time,  slie  would  drop  like  a  setter, 
■till  keeping  her  nose  in  the  right  direction,  and  would 
eontlQue  In  that  position  until  the  gome  moved:  if  it 
took  wins,  she  would  come  up  to  the  place,  and  draw 
ilowly  after  it;  and  when  the  bird  dropped,  she  would 
■tand  it  as  before.' 

These  fkots,  together  with  what  common  obserration 
presents  to  us  in  domesticated  paitots,  blackbirds, 
larens,  monies,  monko^s,  &c.  place  the  educability  of 
animals  upon  a  basis,  in  our  opinion,  not  to  be  shaken. 
But  the  most  wonderful  tlting,  and  the  most  convincing 
part  of  the  proof,  remits  in  the  fact  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  MMund  qualiHei  by  animals  to  progeny.  The 
habit  which  education  has  conferred  upon  the  pointer 
appears  in  liis  puppy,  which  may  be  seen  earnestly  stand- 
ing at  swallows  and  pigeons  in  a  farmyard,  before  he 
has  ever  once  seen  such  a  thing  done  by  his  seniors,  or 
received  the  least  instruction.  Here  only  the  object  is 
amiss;  the  act  itself  is  perfect.  As  may  be  readily 
supposed,  the  puppy  of  a  race  of  English  pointers  can 
be  trained  to  the  whole  business  of 'the  field  in  one- 
ten^  of  tho  time  which  the  most  experienced  breaker 
would  require  to  effect  any  improvement  upon  the 
simple  instinct  of  the  pause  in  on  origbal  Spanish  spa- 
nieL  On  the  subject  of  the  hereditary  trougmission  of 
acquired  qualities  by  animals,  we  have  some  curious 
iw>rmation  bom  the  venerable  naturalist,  Mr  T.  A. 
Knight,  in  a  communication  to  the  Roval  Society  in 
1807 : — *  In  all  animals,'  he  says, '  this  is  observable;  but 
in  the  dog  it  exists  to  a  wonderful  extent;  and  the  off- 
spring appears  to  inherit  not  only  the  passions  and  pro- 
pensities, but  even  the  resentments  of  the  family  uom 
whidi  it  springs.  I  ascertained  that  a  terrier,  whose 
parents  had  been  in  the  habit  of  fighting  with  polecats, 
vrill  instantly  show  every  mark  of  anger  when  he  first 
perceives  the  scent  of  that  animal,  though  the  animal 
itself  be  wholly  concealed  from  his  si^t.  A  young 
spaniel  brought  up  with  the  terriers  showed  no  maru 
of  emotion  at  the  scent  of  the  polecat,  but  it  pursued  a 
woodcock,  the  first  time  it  saw  one,  with  clamour  and 
exultation :  and  a  young  pointer,  which  I  am  certain 
hod  never  seen  a  partridge,  stood  trembling  with 
anxiety,  its  eyes  fixed  and  its  muscles  rigid  when  con- 
ducted into  the  midst  of  a  covey  of  those  birds.  Yet 
eodt  of  these  dogs  are  mere  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  and  to  tlut  species  none  of  these  habits  are 
^ven  by  nature.  The  peculiarities  of  character  can 
therefore  be  traced  to  no  other  source  than  the  ac- 
quired habits  of  the  parents,  which  are  inherited  by 
tne  ofl^ring,  and  become  what  I  call  iVw(tnc(tt>e  here- 
^lUarff  propmiUie*.' 

It  appears  from  another  communication  made  by  Mr 
Knight  to  the  same  society  in  1837,  that  he  had  then 
been '  pursuing  investigations  on  this  sulyect  for  nearly 
sixty  years,  lie  proctieds  in  that  communication  to 
give  a  general  account  of  his  investigations:  — '  At  the 
period,*  he  says,  'at  which  mv  experiments  com- 
menced, well-bred  and  well-taught  springing  spaniels 
were  abundant,  and  I  readily  obtained  possession  of  as 
many  as  I  wanted.  I  hod  at  first  no  otner  object  than 
that  of  obtaining  dogs  of  great  excellence;  but  within 
a  very  short  time,  some  facts  came  under  my  observa- 
tion which  very  strongly  arrested  my  attention.  In 
■STeral  instances,  youus  and  wholly  inexperienced 
dogs  appeared  very  nearhr  as  expert  m  findmg  wood- 
oo«s  as  their  experience«l  parents.  The  woods  iu  which 
I  was  accustomed  to  shoot  did  not  contain  pheasants, 
nor  much  game  of  any  other  kind,  and  I  therefore 
resolved  never  to  shoot  at  anything  except  woodcocks, 
oonoeiving  that  by  so  doing  the  hereditary  propensities 
abore^nentioned  would  become  more  obvious  and  de- 
cidad  in'the  young  and  untaught  animals;  and  I  had 
the  satisfaction,  la  nuxre  tluui  one  iustonca,  to  see  some 
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of  these  find  as  many  woodcocks,  and  give  tongua  4a 
correctly,  as  the  best  of  my  older  dogs. 

Woodcocks  are  driven  in  .fiostv  waother,  as  is  well 
known,  to  seek  their  Ibod  in  spnnn  and  rills  of  un- 
fiwsen  water,  and  I  found  that  my  old  don  knew  about 
as  well  as  I  did  the  degree  of  frost  which  would  drive 
the  woodcocks  to  such  places;  and  this  knowledge 
proved  veiy  troublesome  to  me,  for  I  could  not  suffi- 
ciently restrain  them.  I  therefore  left  the  old  expe- 
rienced dogs  at  home,  and  took  only  the  wholly  Inex- 
perienced young  dogs;  but,  to  my  astonhihrnent,  some 
of  these.  In  several  instances,  confined  themselves  as 
closely  to  the  unfWnen  nounds  as  their  parents  would 
have  done.  When  I  first  observed  this,  I  suspected 
that  woodcocks  might  have  been  upon  the  unilroxen 
nound  during  the  preceding  night;  but  I  could  not 
discover  (as  I  think  I  should  have  done  had  this  been 
the  cose)  any  traces  of  their  having  been  there;  and  as 
I  could  not  do  so,  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  th''  young 
dogs  were  guided  by  feelings  and  propensities  smiilar 
to  those  of  their  parents. 

The  subjects  of  my  observation  in  these  cases  were 
all  the  ofiliipring  of  well-instructed  parents,  of  five  or 
six  years  old  or  more;  and  I  thought  it  not  impro- 
bable that  instinctive  hereditarypropensities]  might  be 
stronger  in  these  than  in  the  ofispnng  of  very  young 
and  mexperienced  parents.  Experience  proved  this 
opinion  to  be  well-founded,  and  led  me  to  believe  that 
these  propensities  might  be  mode  to  cease  to  exist,  and 
others  to  be  given;  and  that  the  same  breed  of  dogs 
which  displayed  so  strongly  an  hereditary  disposition  to 
hunt  after  woodcocks,  might  be  made  ultimately  to  dis- 
play a  similar  propensity  to  hunt  after  trufles;  and  it 
ma^r,  I  think,  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  any  dog, 
having  the  habits  and  propensities  of  the  spdnging 
spaniel,  would  ever  have  been  known,  if  the  art  of 
shooting  birds  on  the  wing  had  not  been  acquired. 

I  possessed  one  youne  spaniel,  of  which  the  male 
parent,  apparently  a  well-bred  springing  spaniel,  had 
been  taught  to  do  a  great  number  of  extraordinary 
tricks,  and  of  which  the  female  parent  was  a  well-bred 
springing  spaniel;  the  puppy  had  been  taught,  before 
it  came  Into  mv  possession,  a  part  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  its  mole  parent.  In  one  instance  I  had  walked 
out  with  my  gun  and  a  servant,  without  any  dog;  and 
havine  seen  a  woodcock,  I  sent  for  the  dog  above-men- 
tioned, which  the  servant  brought  to  me.  A  month 
afterwards  I  sent  my  servant  for  it  again,  under  similar 
circumstances,  when  it  acted  as  if  it  had  inferred  that 
the  track  by  which  the  servant  had  come  from  me 
would  lead  it  to  me.  It  left  my  servant  within  twenty 
yards  of  my  house,  and  was  with  me  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  though  the  distance  which  it  had  to  run  ex- 
ceeded a  mile.  I  repeated  this  experiment  at  different 
times,  and  after  considerable  intervals,  and  uniformly 
with  the  same  results,  the  dog  always  coming  to  me 
without  the  servant.  I  could  mention  sevenl  other 
instances,  nearljr  as  singular,  of  the  sasacity  of  this 
animal,  which  I  imagined  to  have  derived  its  extraor- 
dinary powers  in  some  degree  from  tho  highly-culti- 
vated intellect  of  its  male  parent.' 

To  conclude  these  preliminary  observations  on  dogs. 
A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  and  of  scientific  ac- 
quirements, obtained  some  years  ago  a  pup  which  had 
been  produced  in  London  by  a  female  of  the  celebrated 
St  Bernard's  breed.  The  young  animal  was  brought 
to  Scotland,  where  it  was  never  observed  to  give  any 
particular  tokens  of  a  power  of  tracking  footsteps  until 
winter,  when  the  ground  became  covered  with  snow. 
It  then  showed  the  most  active  inclination  to  follow 
footsteps;  and  so  great  was  its  power  of  doing  so  under 
these  cuoumstonces,  that  when  its  master  had  crossed 
a  field  in  the  most  curvilinear  way,  and  caused  other 
persons  to  cross  his  path  in  all  directions,  it  neverthe- 
less followed  his  course  with  the  greatest  precision. 
Here  was  a  perfect  revival  of  the  habit  of  its  Alpine 
£sthers,  with  a  deeree  of  specialty  as  to  extemiJ  con- 
ditions at  which,  it  seems  to  us,  we  cannot  sufficiently 
wonder.    W*  (hua  aee  that  not  only  does  what  meta- 
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_,  I  «J1  th*  faw  il^AoM  eienlM  a  nrftT  in  the 

fnteUMto  of  aninudi,  but  that  modification  which  takes 
piaM  in  human  commuuitiMi  and  pami  under  the 
compnheniiTe  name  of  dvilijation,  alio  affbcti  the 
lower  tribee  of  creation.  A  race  of  animali.  like  a  race 
of  men,  ii  ciTiliMble;  and  we  cannot  doubt  tliat  the 
■ame  eoftenins  influence*  which  have  produced  the 
adranoed  natwnt  of  Europe,  hare  operated  upon  the 
Bnt»nolf  eziiting  in  the  lame  oountriei,  and  made  them 
Torjr  diflbrant  from  what  tlieT  were  in  earl^f  timtj.  It 
cannot  eaoape  remark,  tliat  the  whole  principle  of  dri- 
liiatioa  aoquine  itrength  from  haring  iti  baaia  thua 
widened.  We  become  the  moro  confident  in  the  im- 
provability  of  our  own  apeciev,  when  we  find  that  eren 
the  lower  animals  ara  capable  of  being  improfed, 
tluough  a  BucoeMion  of  generations,  by  the  constant 
presence  of  a  meliorating  agency. 

OKNERAL  CUAIUCTEBISTICS  OF  lUE  DOO. 

The  general  form  and  aspect  of  the  dog  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  description.  He  has  six  inoiaory 
or  cutting  teeth  in  both  jaws ;  beyond  wliich  there  are, 
on  each  side,  both  above  and  below,  a  canine  tooth ; 
and  still  farther  into  the  mouth  aro  six  cheek-teeth,  or 
molan,  in  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  three  first 
are  sharp  and  cutting,  which  CuTier  caUs  false  molars. 
The  next  tooth  on  each  side  is  a  carnivorous  tooth,  fur- 
nished with  two  cutting  lobes,  beyond  which  the  other 
two  teeth  on  each  side  ara  fiat.  Thera  are  seven  cheek 
teeth,  on  both  sides,  in  the  under  jaw;  four  of  these  are 
false  molars,  a  carnivorous  tooth,  with  the  posterior 
part  fiat,  and  behind  it  two  tuI)eKulous  teeUi.  The 
musile  is  elongated,  subject  to  great  variety  of  length 
in  difibront  varieties.    The  tongue  is  smooth  and  soft ; 


the  ears  erect  in  the  wild  varieties,  and  in  some  of  the 
tame  ones,  but,  in  the  latter  kinds,  for  the  most  part 
pendulous.  The  foro-feet  are  provided  with  five  toes, 
and  the  hhid-feet  with  four  toes,  funiished  with  rather 
longish  nails,  obtuse  at  their  points,  and  not  retractile. 
Occasionally  a  fifth  toe  occurs  on  the  hind-feet,  termed 
the  dew  claws  this  is  geuerally  removed  by  the  sports- 
man when  the  animal  is  young,  as  its  prosence  is  calcu- 
lated to  impede  the  animal's  movements.  The  dew 
"law  is  Kganled  as  a  sij^  of  degeneracy.  The  females 
aro  provided  with  both  inguinal  and  ventral  teats.  The 
pupils  of  the  eyes  ore  cirralar. 

The  female  goes  with  young  sixty-three  days,  and 
generally  produces  from  three  to  five  at  a  birth,  and 
sometimes  even  twelve,  which  aro  at  first  blind,  in 
which  state  they  continue  for  from  nine  days  to  a  fort- 
night. About  the  end  of  two  months  their  faculties 
begin  to  develop  themselves.  They  shed  their  first 
teeth  at  the  end  of  six  montlis,  which  aro  roplaced  by 
others  that  do  not  exfoliate.  At  twenty  months,  or  two 
years,  dogs  arrive  at  their  full  vigour.  The  mp.les 
continue  to  propagate  for  nearly  their  whole  lives, 
while  the  female  discontinues  having  young  ones  at 
about  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years. 

The  average  age  to  which  dogs  live  is  about  fourteen 
years;  they  frequently,  however,  live  to  sixteen,  and 
even  have  l)een  luiown  to  attain  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
In  their  latter  days,  dogs  firequently  suffer  groatly  from 
decay,  and  various  diseases.  They  are  extremely  sub- 
ject to  rheumatism,  ttom  their  liability  to  exposure  to 
rain  and  damp  i)eds.  Until  dogs  have  attained  seven 
or  eight  years,  their  teeth  aro  white,  smooth,  and 
aeutely  pointed;  but  after  this  age  they  become  yellow- 
spotted,  and  their  points  assume  an  uneven  and  jagged 
appearance.  At  this  time,  also,  the  hair  of  the  muzzle 
and  around  the  eyes  assumes  a  hoary  appearance,  and 
becomes  wliiter  as  they  increase  in  years. 

The  dog  is  naturally  carnivorous,  but  when  domes- 
ticated, he  does  not  refuse  farinaceous  food.  He  uses 
grass  as  a  vomit;  and  drinks  by  lapping  with  his  long 
flexible  tongue.  He  does  not  sensibly  perspiro  by  the 
■Icin;  the  superfluous  moisture  of  the  body  escapes  at 
the  mouth  by  panting,  when  heated,  and  by  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  diuretic  habits  of  the  animal.  The  sense  of 
smell  is  difierent  in  diffierent  varieties,  but  in  »U  is 


sufficiently  strong  and  refiaad  to  enable  the  dog  t« 
seek  out  and  foUow  his  master  eren  among  a  crowd. 
His  sense  of  hearing  is  alio  quick.  He  expresses  anoer 
by  growling  or  baAing,  but  also  barks  when  joyrol; 
and  shows  delight  by  the  wagging  of  his  tau.  He 
exhibits  fear  by  crouching  and  whming ;  howls  when 
pained;  and  droops  his  tail  under  reproof.  He  sleepe 
very  lightly,  so  as  to  be  awakened  by  the  slightest 
noise;  and  during  his  slumbers  he  is  apt  to  dream,  aa 
if  in^cated  by  starthig,  whining,  and  short  barks. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
dog  is  his  attachment  to  man.  In  wild  unpeopled 
countries,  dogs  are  known  to  live  in  hordes,  and  seek 
their  prey  like  other  untamed  animals;  but  brought  into 
connection  with  human  sodety,  the  dog  leaves  his  own 
spedes  without  regret,  and  is  only  happy  when  belong- 
ing to  a  master  to  whom  he  can  be  faithnil  aa  a  friend, 
servant,  or  companion.  In  tliis  condition  of  domestic 
cation  his  ambition  seems  to  be  the  desire  to  please; 
he  is  seen  to  come  crouching  along,  to  lay  his  force,  his 
courage,  and  all  his  useful  talents,  at  the  feet  of  his 
master:  he  waits  his  orders,  to  which  he  pays  implicit 
obedience:  he  consults  his  looks,  and  a  single  glance  is 
suffident  to  put  liim  in  motion:  he  is  more  faitUUl  than 
even  the  most  boasted  among  men:  he  is  constant  in 
his  affections,  friendly  without  interest,  and  grateful 
for  the  slightest  favours:  much  more  mindful  of  oenefits 
received  than  injuries  offered,  he  is  not  driven  off  by 
unkindness:  he  still  continues  humble,  submissive,  and 
imploring;  his  only  hope  to  be  serviceable,  his  only 
terror  to  displease:  he  licks  the  hand  that  has  just 
been  lifted  to  strike  him,  and  at  last  disarms  resent- 
ment by  submissive  perseverance. 

More  docile  than  man,  as  Buffon  observes,  mora 
obedient  than  any  other  animal,  he  is  not  only  In- 
structed in  a  short  time,  but  he  also  conforms  to  the 
dispositions  and  manners  of  those  who  command  him. 
He  takes  his  tone  from  the  house  he  inhabits :  like  thtf 
rest  of  the  domestics,  he  is  disdainful  among  the  greirii, 
and  churlish  among  clowns.  He  knows  a  beggar  by  his 
clothes,  by  his  voice,  or  his  gestures,  and  forbids  his 
approach.  When  at  night  the  protection  of  the  house 
is  committed  to  his  care,  he  seems  proud  of  his  charge; 
he  continues  a  watchfUl  sentinel ;  ne  goes  his  rounds, 
scents  strangers  at  a  distance,  and  gives  them  a  warn- 
ing of  his  being  upon  duty.  If  they  attempt  to  break 
in  upon  his  territories,  he  becomes  moro  fierce,  files  at 
them,  threatens,  fights^  and  either  conquen  alone,  or 
alarms  those  who  have  movu  interest  in  coming  to  his 
aasistance;  however,  when  '  ^  has  conquered,  he  quietly 
reposes  upon  his  spoil,  u.  i'''Htains  from  abusing — 
thus  giving  at  once  a  lesson  A  courage,  temperance, 
and  fidelity. 


CLASSIFICATION  OP  TABIEIIES. 

Cuvier,  the  eminent  French  naturalist,  formed  a 
classification  of  dogs,  founded  on  the  shape  of  the  head, 
and  length  of  the  jaws  and  muzzle.  These  he  has 
separated  into  three  great  groups,  as  follows  ;— 

I.  Matins. — ^These  have  a  head  more  or  less  elon- 
gated ;  the  parietal  bones  insensibly  approaching  each 
other,  and  the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  placed  in  a 
horizontal  line  with  the  upper  cheek  teeth. 

II.  Spaniels, — ^The  head  moderately  elongated ;  the 
parietal  bones  do  not  approach  each  other  above  the 
temples,  but  diverge  and  swell  out,  so  as  to  enlarge  the 
forehead  and  cavity  of  the  brain.  In  this  group  are 
included  all  the  varieties  of  dogs  which  are  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  man,  and  also  the  most  intelligent. 

III.  DoGUES, — ^The  muzzle  more  or  less  shortened; 
the  skull  high;  the  frontal  sinuses  coosiderable;  the 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  extending  above  the  line  of 
the  upper  cheek  teeth.  The  cranium  is  smaller  in  this 
irroup  than  in  the  two  previous,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  head. 

These  three  gronps  have,  for  convenience,  been  fur- 
ther subdivided  into  nine  sections,  which  vre  shall  now 
treat  teriatim — noticing  the  different  breeds  orvarietieii 
which  have  been  ranked  under  each^-* 
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Bwxion'I!  'i(^f-r«cl»in)«a  do(;»,  which  huntlnpftei^i. 
im  Dimfo,  or  Amitr»iimit  Dog.—lht  )mm1  of  tkit  doc 
i(  not  unlifc*  thnt  of  »  wolf,  on  which  Mcount  Dwrioi 
«ft)la  it  tb«  New  Houth  Wales  wolf.  Th«  miiulo  k  long 
knd  pointed,  with  ihott  ere«t  earn  He  ii  two  feet  ■iH 
inehei  in  length,  and  about  two  feet  in  hticht.  Hit  fur 
fal  oorapoaod  of  n  mixture  of  lilky  and  woolly  hain.  and 
ii  of  a  deep  yollowiih-brown  oolourt  and  hii  tail  ii 
long  and  bushy,  reaembling  that  of  a  fox,  but  generally 
cwried  curled  orer  hii  haunch,  and  not  pendent.  TIm 
dingo,  though  naturally  ferocioui,  is  easily  rendered 
tolerably  titnio;  and  in  this  state  many  ipeeimens  an 
now  brought  to  this  country.  They  are  not  to  be 
trusted,  however;  and  the  moment  they  escape  from 
confinement,  nil  their  natural  bloodthirsty  propensities 
return.  Wo  knew  one  which,  alter  two  years  doniesti> 
cation,  happened  to  slip  the  chain,  and  in  lees  than  a 
week,  upwards  of  a  score  of  sheep  wen  destroyed  by 
him  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Dh«U  is  the  natiro  wild  dog  of  India,  and  bean 
a  strong  rowmblanco  to  the  din^'o,  but  without  the 
bushy  tail  of  that  species :  he  is  of  a  uniform  bright^red 
colour.  Differently  fVoni  other  dogs  which  hunt  in 
packs,  according  to  the  account  giren  by  Captain 
Williamson,  this  species  always  liunts  mute,  and  only 
utters  a  soft  whispering  sound  when  in  high  chose,  aad 
near  his  prey.  The  dhole  is  oxceo<lingly  swift  of  foot, 
and  soon  overtakes  most  animals  which  are  the  objects 
of  his  pursuit,  It  is  said  they  are  exceedingly  fMid  of 
the  tlosh  of  the  tiger,  and  that,  in  consequence,  this 
animiU  is  prevented  from  propagating  to  that  extent 
which  would  soon  overrun  and  lay  waste  all  the  coun- 
tries which  it  inhabits.  This  predilection  is  confirmed 
by  Bishop  Hebcr,  who  states,  npon  the  authority^  of 
the  peasants  of  Khaysa,  which  borders  the  fiontiers 
ef  China,  that  a  tiger  is  often  killed  and  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  wild  doj^,  which  give  tongue  like  foxhounds  or 
harriers.  It  is  m  the  unfrequented  wilds  of  the  western 
iVontiera  of  India  that  the  dhole  takes  up  his  abode, 
lurking  amongst  the  extensive  jungles  which  cover 
mighty  tracts  of  that  territory. 

The  Pariah  is  the  common  village  dog  of  India.  He 
has  a  small  sharp  head,  with  short  pricked  ean,  a 
slender  body,  and  particularly  drawn  up  about  the 
abdominal  region;  his  chest  is  deep,  his  liinljs  light, 
and  his  colour  is  of  a  reddish-brown.  The  native 
Indians  use  the  pariahs  in  hunting  the  tiger  and  wild 
boar.  They  are  very  fierce,  and  follow  their  game  with 
much  avidity  and  determination. 

The  Ekia  is  the  native  dog  of  Africa,  and  in  all  like- 
lihood sprung  from  the  same  stock  as  the  dholo.  They 
are  said  to  be  of  various  colours — as  black,  brown, 
white,  and  yellowish.  They  are  eaten  hy  the  negroes, 
who  relish  them  greatly.  The  African  wild  dogs,  like 
those  of  India,  hunt  in  pocks. 

The  South  American  Dog  is  not  unlike  the  dingo,  and 
is  about  the  size  of  the  springer,  with  short  and  pricked 
ears,  like  most  other  wild  dogs.  The  hair  on  his  tail  is 
long  and  bristly ;  he  is  of  a  brownish-gray  colour  on 
the  back,  with  sandy-coloured  spots  on  the  legs  and 
flanks.  In  general  aspect  he  greatly  resembles  the 
wolf,  but  is  much  smaller  in  siise.  There  is  another 
South  American  dog  called  the  Alco,  of  which  there  arc 
two  varieties.  The  head  of  the  alco  is  very  small,  and 
the  ears  pendulous,  thus  difiering  from  almost  all  other 
wild  dogs.  The  back  is  somewhat  curved,  and  the  tail 
rather  short.  It  is  said  that  the  Spaniards  found  this 
dog  among  the  natives  on  the  first  discoveiy  of  America. 
Henere  says  that  Columbus  found  in  America  many 
dogs  which  did  not  bark.  But  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  types 
of  the  South  American  dogs,  they  have  been  greatly 
altered'by  intermixture  with  the  descendants  of  those 
introduced  at  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  North  American  Dog. — We  have  no  very  distinct 
account  of  this  variety,  bui  it  is  said  to  resemble  the 
dingo  in  its  pricked  cars  and  general  conformation.    It 
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SccTioN  2.  DomMticatwI  dbk'«hftiV'i<<inl'U/'MljW(^ 
singly,  principally  t)y  the  eyiy  dt|ib^gh''MfiidtitaMi 
by  the  scent.  ,'^  '  "'^'■"'■'  '  "  ' 

Tha  JritkOrtfihtHnd  lanksi  amvng  ihti  mlbtiMt  Oi^ifh'e 
oanlM  raw;  his  inian  is  striking,  iuUiof  «U«|ai^Y.  uid 
hia  conform»lion  beautiiUL  Ja  hii  gmen*^ilB*M 
b«an  a  strong  meiablauM  to  the  oommou  graynoand* 
but  is  much  taller,  and  mora  robust.  Hia  uaa  inanrly 
timea  w«a  to  free  tha  ooualiY  of  wolves  and  wild  boan, 
which  abounded  in  England  and  Ireland;  hansa^is 
sooMtimaf  termed  the  <  Irish  w<o]f>d»g.'  Tha ,  hair  is 
rough  and  shaggy,  and  the  colour  of  these  dogs  ii  (awn 
or  pala  ciunainou.  Tha  Marquia  of  Uligo  is  said,  to 
have  had  soma  of  this  braed  (1),  which  were  of  various 
colours!  some  wara  brown  and  wjiita,  and  othen  black 
and  white.  Tha  ordinary  haicht  of  the  Irish  nx^r 
hound  ia  about  thiaa  faet,  alUwugh  ther  have  oecn 
known  4o  naoh  four  feat.  Uoldsmith,  who  hfkd  sfseu 
several  of  this  breed,  si^s  they  were  about  four  feet 
hi|h,  and  as  tall  aa  a  calf  of  a  yaar  old.  Tha  prua 
Irish  walf-dog  is  now  extremely  rare,  if  not  altogether 
aatinot. 

Thy*  Albanian  Dtg  is  about  the  sIm  of  a  full-sizod 
mastiff.  His  hair  is  very  fine  and  close  set,  and  of  a 
silky  texture,  variously  goaded  with  brown ;  his  tail  is 
long  and  bushy,  and  oairied  like  that  of  a  Newfound- 
land dog ;  his  muzzle  ia  pointed,  aad  rather  long ;  his 
legs  are  strong  and  muscular,  which  fit  him  well  for 
hunting  the  wild  boar,  in  which  sport  he  was  mucJi 
used  in  andent. timea;  he  waa  also  used  in  hunting 
wolves,  and  ia  protecting  ifaeapfolds  fr«m  thieves. 

The  Frmeh  Matin  has  an  elongated  head,  ufii,  flat 
above;  his  ears  are  erect,  and  slightly  peiMtwRlC  to- 
wards the  tips;  the  hair  of  a  yellowish  flCIVlMelouf, 
with  darker,  oblique,  and  paraual  indiatiact  mys  tra- 
versing the  whole  of  his  fur.  Hia  haiclit  ia  about  two 
feet,  and  hia  length  three  feet.  Ha  ia  moogiinuBOular, 
and  active,  and  very  courageous.  Ha  ennaaa  great 
eageniess  in  huntins  the  wild  boar  and  wolf»io  which 
sport  he  is  frequently  employed.  Pennant  thinks  this 
variety  is  a  descendant  ot  the  Irish  greyhound. 

The  Scottish  Hif^dand  QrenkowiSl  will  cither  jhiint 
in  packs  or  singly.  He  is  an  animal  of  great  aiz^  and 
strength,  and  at  the  same  time  very  swift  of  foot.  In 
size  he  equals,  if  not  excels,  the  Irish  greyhound.  His 
head  is  long,  and  the  nose  sharp  ;  hit  can  short,  some- 
what pendulous  at  the  tips ;  his  eyes  are  brilliant  and 
very  penetrating,  and  half  concealed  by  tiie  long  crisped 
hairs  which  covor  his  face  and  whole  body.  He  is  re- 
markable for  the  depth  of  his  chest,  and  tapers  gradu- 
ally towards  the  loins,  which  are  of  great  stren^h,  and 
veiy  muscular;  his  back  is  slightly  arched;  his  hind- 
quarters are  powerfully  formed,  and  his  limbs  strong 
and  straight.  The  possession  of  these  combined  quali- 
ties particularly  fit  him  for  long  endurance  in  the  chase. 
His  usual  colour  is  a  reddish  sand-colour,  mixed  with 
white;  his  tail  is  long  audahagoy,  which  ha  carries 
high,  like  the  staghound,  although  not  quite  so  erect. 
It  is  this  noble  dog  which  was  used  by  the  Scottish 
Highland  chieftains  in  their  great  hunting  parties,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  descended  in  rcguwr  succesaiou 
from  the  dogs  of  Ossian. 

The  Jiustian  Greyhound  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Irish  greyhound,  resembling  hira  in  shape  as  nearly 
as  possible,  but  covered  with  long  bushy  hair.  His 
general  colour  is  a  dark  reddish-binwn.  He  is  some- 
times hunted  in  smul!  packs,  and  as  frequently  single, 
in  which  case  he  not  unfrequently  will  kill  a  wolf,  deer, 
or  wild  boar,  without  any  aid  whatever.  When  used 
in  coursing,  he  is  taken  to  the  field  in  slips,  in  the  gamo 
manner  as  ia  practised  with  greyhounds.  r  ''  *!''' 

SEcnioN  3.  Domesticated  dogs,  which  Itunt  8iqgij«and 
alwaya  by  the  eye  i        i 

The  Otaehmtnd  ia  a  do|^,  the  breed  of  which  ia  noif 
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tm  >>lfiiWi'  hurilod  M  tlwiMna  Amum  m  th*  grtjr. 
boiM«,''%M"«Mk  foXM  iMi4  htAn  by  ranfiing  thm 
down.  It  if  Mid  by  Bewick  that  it  «m  Mnplcgred  In 
ftMfluutiiig^  yfbliA  ir«  thif  1^  i$  ntticr  doubtful,  m 
la^ugh  th^  *^K  >f  »q  Mlnukl  of  gnat  ipeed,  yet  the 
conteit  between  it  »nd  a  dog  poHeiiing  the  itriftoeH  of 
n  myhoi^nd  would  be  but  very  unequai. 

The  'ffni^bmd  to  th*  fleetett  of  all  dogi,  which  ii  in 
eqiiHA^eMe  of  hiir  MdulUr  eonformation.  Hii  head  it 
l6ni(,itfttieMd,  and  ikaptd  like  that  of  a  make;  hie  neck 
Ibnr  khtf  ldetlder$  hli  Mn  wmewhat  erect  and  pricked, 
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^i^lv  {MAduloui  at  their  tipt:  the  tail  ouftht  to  be 
te^  fins,  iwinted;  and  the  hair  on  It  very  inort;  the 
diMt  ihouid  be  wide  and  deep;  the  belly  dmwn  np,  with 
Mrong  lotnl,  and  with  large  and  prominent  hip-muielee. 
Th1<  dog  il  by  no  meane  lo  intelligent  aa  many  other 
tailttlei,  and  he  ii,  in  eoniequencc,  mnoh  leM  luieep- 
tible  df  education.  He  ha«,  howeTvr,  very  €me  Awlinn, 
Md  Mem*  to  be  much  alive  to  eariMei,  which  eicite 
him  to  luch  a  degree,  aa  to  nroduoe  a  quick  pvliation 
of  the  heart.  Thie  may  be  feU  beating  againet  hie  aide 
irith  much  rigour.  He  ii  one  of  the  moat  ekgantly> 
formed  of  all  the  canine  ipeeiei. 

The  Scotch  Oftjfhwmd  la  formed  exoutly  like  the 
common  greyhound,  and  diffin*  fVom  it  merely  by  beine 
of  a  larger  size,  and  in  the  hair  being  longer  and 
wiij.    The  general  colour  ii  reddiah-brown  or  aandy. 
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Bhaphwd**  DAg— Sootch  and  Iridt  Giejrhoundi. 

The  Italian  Greyhound  ia  merely  a  miniature  of  the 
cotnmon  greyhound,  being  only  abdut  half  the  lize  of 
that  dog.  It  has  a  very  fine  coat  of  a  silky  texture, 
<t^d  is  M>  tender,  as  to  be  easily  injured  by  cold  or 
weti  It  is  used  only  as  a  ptl,  being  altog<  :iLti:  valueless 
in  other  respects. 

The  TViMuA  Greyhound  is  still  smaller  than  the 
Italian  grevhound,beinK  little  more  than  half  its  bulk, 
and  ia  entirely  divested  of  hair,  except  on  the  tail, 
where  it  is  few  and  scattered.  Its  usual  colour  is  a 
blackish  lead  colour.  It  abounds  in  Turkish  towns, 
Where  it  forms  a  dreadful  nuisance  to  travellers. 

U.~HMd  less  elongated  than  former  dlvblon. 

Section  4,  Pastoral  dogs,  or  such  aa  are  employed  in 
domestic  purposes. 

The  ShephenPt  Dog  is  covered  with  long  flowing, 
and  somewhat  woolly,  hair;  his  muzzle  is  long  and 
pointed,  and  his  ears  erect,  and  slightly  bent  down- 
wards at  the  tips;  his  tail  is  long  and  bushy;  and  the 
usual  colour  of  his  fur  black  aad  white,  or  varied  with 
black  and  gray;  the  backs  of  his  fore-legs  hare  also 
long  hairs.  The  peculiar  and  highly  useful  qualities  of 
this  dog  seem  to  b«  rather  intuitive  than  acquired; 
indeed  nothing  can  hardly  exceed  the  quickness  with 
Which  he  can  be  taught  any  lesson;  and  certainly  no 
other  dog  has  the  same  patient  perteverttnee  and 
couragMtti  fidelity,  and  at  the  same  time  pgwesipd  of 


the  greatest  dlMafanfauitiMi.  Tha  labpor  of  a  ihephehl, 
with  tha  assistance  of  this  faithful  and  iiitellimnt  ani- 
mal, is  comparatively  an  «uy  task;  and  it  M  hardlv 
possible  to  MMy  a  m«i«  arduous  einpluyiiHint  than  it 
would  b«,  if  (Uvestetl  of  tha  services  ot  the  dog  t  for 
without  hin,  hew  could  he  collect  exianshe  floeka 
scattered  over  high  and  widely  -  spread  mountain 
ranges  t  The  shepherd's  dog  ia  possessed  of  great  saga* 
city,  gratitude,  and  self-denial,  as  is  well  )^own  from 
innumerable  anecdotes. 

The  Cw,  or  WatcK'Dog,  differs  from  the  shepherd's 
dog  in  beiuB  nearly  smooth;  he  is  stronger  in  his  make, 
and  has  haif-prioked  ears,  and  his  tail  is  rather  short, 
and  slightly  feathered  beneath.  Ho  is  a  trusty  and 
useful  servant  to  the  farmer  and  grazier,  and  is  chiefly 
employed  in  drivins  cattle ;  and  being  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  shephenrs  dog,  from  which  he  is 
snruBff,  he  ia  bettor  qualified  for  the  grazier  and  farmer, 
lie  hitee  with  great  keenness,  and  always  makes  his 
attack  at  the  heels.  His  soi^acity  is  very  great,  and  he 
soon  knows  his  master's  fields,  and  watches  with  great 
a«iduitv  the  cattle  which  urn  in  them.  A  cross  be- 
tereen  this  and  the  true  shepherd's  dog  has  been  found 
to  be  extremely  useful  on  tho  sheep-runs  of  Australia. 

The  Qerman  Dog  is  a  small-sized  animal,  with  bushy 
tumed-up  tail,  bushy  neck,  small  muzzlo,  and  is  genor 
rally  of  a  cream  colour,  but  also  sometimes  black.  His 
maimer  is  brisk,  and  his  character  that  of  great  fidelity. 
He  is  seen  all  over  ceatral  Uermany,  where  he  appears 
to  be  employed  chiefly  as  a  merry  companion  to  man, 
and  also  for  watching.  A  few  specimens  are  beginning 
to  be  seen  in  England, 

SEcriON  &.  Water-dogs,  which  delight  in  swimming, 
having  their  feet  in  general  semi-webbed. 

The  i'aaieran<a»,  or  Woif-Dog  has  the  hair  on  the 
head  short,  as  is  also  that  on  the  feet  and  ears;  but  it 
is  long  and  silky  on  the  body  and  toil,  which  laat  is 
curled  up  in  a  spiral  form.  His  colour  is  white,  Maok, 
gray,  or  sometimes  yellowish;  his  head  is  long,  and  his 
muzzle  pointed;  his  ears  are  short  and  prickeiU  Ho  is 
possessed  of  intelligence  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
shepherd's  dog,  but  is  much  less  to  be  trusted. 

The  Siberian  Dog  has  much  the  appearance  of  the 
Pomeranian  dog,  and  is  very  nearly  allied  to  him, 
except  that  he  is  covered  with  long  hair,  even  on  the 
head  and  paws.  In  their  native  country,  four  of  these 
dogs  are  attached  by  pairs  to  a  sledge,  and  in  front  of 
them  is  placed  u  leader,  on  the  proper  training  of 
which  much  of  the  useful  services  of  the  others  de- 
pend. These  sledges  are  just  large  enough  to  contain 
one  person,  who  directs  them  with  his  voice,  and  in 
which  he  is  partially  assisted  by  a  stick.  The  reins 
are  fastened  to  the  dogs'  necks  by  a  collar.  These 
dogs,  thus  yoked,  have  been  known  to  drag  a  sledge 
from  seventy  to  eighty  miles  in  a  day;  and  so  powerful 
is  their  scent,  that  thoy  contrive  to  keep  on  the  beaten 
track  by  that  means  alone,  even  although  it  be  oblite- 
rated by  showers  of  snow. 

The  Oreenland  Dog  is  «f  a  large  size,  strong  in  the 
bone,  and  its  fur  consists  of  long,  thick-set,  wool-like 
hair;  his  muzzle  is  sharp,  and  his  cars  short  and 
pricked;  his  tail  is  thick,  bushy,  and  spirally  twisted. 
He  is  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  variety. 

The  Iceland  Dog  ia  shorter  in  the  hair  than  the  abovo 
variety;  his  ears  are  pricked,  but  slightly  bent  down- 
wordi  on  tho  tips.  His  general  colour  is  white,  with 
patches  of  black  difierently  disposed. 

The  Eiquimaux  Dog. — This  highly  useful  variety  is 
described  by  M.  Desmarest  as  having  the  head  shaped 
like  that  of  the  wolf-dog;  the  tail  is  spreading  and 
curved,  and  the  ears  erect.  The  hair  is  thinly  scat- 
tered, and  consists  of  two  sorts,  the  one  silky,  the  other 
thick  and  fine,  and  somewhat  curled,  and  so  detached 
from  the  other  that  it  may  be  pulled  off  in  flakes  from 
the  animal.  The  dogs  of  the  Esquimaux  ore  very  good- 
tempered  and  intelligent;  active,  swift,  and  enduring. 
(For  their  utility  as  ^osts  of  draught,  see  Inland  Con- 
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iridok  to  white,  markod  with  lano  Inwalar  patohM  of 
Mftohoblaek,  iiit«nBiii|l«d  with  Tarioui  thadM  of 
Stvwii.  Dr  lUohafdion  layi  it  hao  uoithor  oonnn 
•or  itmicth  for  puliinc  down  any  of  the  largor  am- 
■Mil.  The  fcot  of  thli  Tarioty  ara  unuiually  largo, 
mread,  and  tUokly  olotbod  with  tta,  in  oontoqueneo 
M  whldi  ho  can  run  upon  tho  now  with  rapidity  and 
mm  without  linking. 

The  Ifmi^mmUand  Ditg.—TU§  beautiftil  and  inteUi-' 
gent  dog  ii  remarkable  for  the  lyniinetiy  of  lito  form 
and  the  aeutenoM  of  hto  underftandins.  He  meararei, 
hem  the  tip  of  the  noee  to  the  point  of  the  tail,  eiz  feet 
and  a.half.  the  length  of  the  tail  iteelf  being  two  feet; 
flroB  the  one  fore-foot  to  the  other,  OTor  the  ihoulden, 
five  feet  etoht  inohee  ;  the  girth  behind  the  ehoulders 
three  fM  nur  inehei;  the  length  of  hie  head  to  fourteen 
iaehei.  He  hai  webbed  feet,  in  conieauence  of  which 
he  to  a  deiteroue  iwimmer.  Hto  hato  ii  long,  flowing, 
and  lUghtly  ourled,  and  hto  tall  rerr  buihy,  putlcnlarly 
In  the  lower  tide,  and  he  carries  it  in  a  toit  graoeftil 
manner.  The  docility  of  the  Newfoundland  aog  to  rery 
great;  there  are  Innumerable  moit  itriking  aneedotea 
of  hto  aagaoitT  and  benerolenoe  of  diipoiition,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  hie  earing  penoni  from  drown- 
ing. During  the  gale  on  Thursday,  June  11,  1829,  a 
Teasel  wae  ddren  on  the  beaoh  at  Lydd;  no  boats  oould 
get  off  to  the  assistance  of  the  crew,  who  were,  how- 
erer,  all  saved  and  brought  ashore  through  the  acti- 
vity of  a  fine  Newfoundland  dog.  The  surf  was  rolline 
Ainously,  and  eight  poor  fellows  were  crying  for  aid, 
which  the  spectators  could  not  afford  them,  when  one 
man  directed  the  attention  of  hto  dog  to  the  Tessel, 
and  the  intelligent  animal  at  once  swam  towards  it, 
and  the  crew  Joyfully  made  fast  a  rope  to  a  piece  of 
wood,  whtoh  the  dog  seised  and  swam  mth  to  his  master 
ea  shore ;  a  line  of  communication  was  thus  formed, 
and  the  eight  mariners  rescued  from  a  watery  grave. 
Intelligent  and  sagacious  as  the  Newfoundlsjid  dog 
undoubtedly  to,  there  are  certain  occasions  on  which  he 
to  not  to  be  trusted ;  and  if  sharplv  reproved  or  punished, 
to  wpt  to  resist  the  lash  even  or  hto  master. 
'  The  Btuiiam  Dog  to  somewhat  larger  and  stroneer 
than  the  NewfouncUand  dog ;  he  to  a  cross  between  that 
variety  and  the  Siberian  dog,  and  has  now  become  a 
distinct  race.  Hto  head  is  large,  with  his  ears  pendulous 
and  rather  full-sized ;  his  tau  is  ourled  over  nto  back ; 
llto  hair  is  venr  long  and  shaggy,  consisting  of  black 
and  white  patches. 

The  OriaX  Rough  Water-Dog  to  web-footed,  swims 
with  great  ease,  and  dives  with  much  courage  and 
dexterity ;  hto  hair  to  long  and  curly,  and  he  is  of 
various  colours;  hto  legs  and  feet  are  also  thickly 
covered  with  thick  and  bushy  hair. 

The  Large  Water-Spaniel  to  about  the  size  of  the 
English  setter,  but  of  a  stronger  make.  His  face  is 
smooth,  as  also  the  front  of  hto  legs ;  while  the  rest  of 
hto  body  to  covered  with  small  crisiwd  curto,  usually 
of  a  dark  liver-brown  colour.  This  dog  to  very  valuable 
in  the  sport  of  (footing  wild-fowl. 

The  Small  Water-Spaniel^  or  Foodie,  is  a  breed 
between  the  large  water-dog  and  the  springer ;  he  is 
tUckly  covered  with  fine  hair,  all  of  which  to  in  dis- 
tinct small  curls,  more  like  an  effort  of  art  than  of 
nature.  It  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  dogs.  Its 
general  colour  is  white,  and  sometimes  it  has  various 
blaok  patches.  It  dives  with  much  dexterity,  and  will 
leap  from  a  very  great  height  into  the  water ;  we  have 
seen  one  leap  over  Old  l^e  Bridge  at  Newcastle— a 
h««ht  of  nearly  fifty  feet. 

The  Shock  Dog  is  the  smallest  of  the  water'^og 
varieties,  and  to  probably  bred  between  the  smaller 
spaniel  or  King  Charles's  dog  and  the  poodle.    Its  hair 
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chase  and  point  birds,  andannt  lingl 

The  iSfprtoasr  to  shaped  much  like  the  EngUsh  stiter, 
but  shorter  In  the  body  and  bfi  in  pnmoHion  to  his 
sise,  being  about  two-fifths  law  than  that  dog ;  the 
hair  Is  long  and  shaggy,  and  th«  ears  verr  long  and 
pendulous,  and  ooveredwith  long  traved  hairs.  He  to 
usually  of  a  white  eolonr,  wHh  pattAea  of  UMt<eolonr 
or  chestnut.  He  to,  however,  sometimes  blaek,  mA  at 
other  thnes  entirely  of  a  liver^oloursd  brown. 

The  Cocker  to  about  a  third  less  than  the  niinger, 
and  like  It  la  aU  tespeots.  It  to  ns«l  as  weU  as  that 
variety  fbr  raising  woodooeki  and  snipes,  in  wfaleh 
exeretoe  they  are  both  very  expert  and  hardy. 

The  Kbu  CharUi  BaauM  to  stiU  less  than  the 
ooeker,  and  dtotingUtohed  by  the  very  great  length  oi' 
hto  ears.  Its  hair  to  silky ;  and  ihto,  with  Its  gentle- 
ness and  small  siae.  has  lendered  it  a  ftvourite  pet  of 
ladies  of  fashion.  It  to  fhshionable  for  ladies  to  oarry 
these  little  creatures  in  their  arms  while  walking  in 
the  streett—an  exhibition  so  absurd  that  it  to  even 
beneath  reprobation.    They  are  sold  at  a  htoh  price. 

The  Oefiiifinier  to  another  diminutive  variety  of  this 
race,  chiefly  used  as  a  topdof.  It  to  supposed  to  be  a 
cross  between  the  Maltese  and  King  Charles's  dog. 

The  Malteee  and  Um  Dtgi  are  descendants  firom 
nearly  the  same  stock.  They  are  alw  favouritee  with 
the  ladies;  and  are  rare,  but  useless. 

The  iljrfne  BpmU.  or  Ormi  8t  Beriiard  Dog,  ex- 
oeeds  other  variattoi  of  the  ipwiel  for  siits  and  beauty. 
Its  nsual  hel^l  to  two  feet  at  the  shoulders;  and  he 
is  six  feet  in  length  firom  the  nose  to  the  Mp  of  the 
tail.  Two  of  these  dogs  are  s<.nt  out  f^m  the  nonas- 
tery  of  the  Great  8t  Bernard,  situated  among  the 
Alps  of  Bwitaerland,  to  soour  the  mewtaiiis  during 
snow-storms,  la  search  of  lost  or  w«Mtod  iiavellers— 
the  one  with  a  warm  doak  fastwsd  t«  hto  back,  and 
the  other  with  a  basket  tied  round  hto  nfok.eaBtaining 
a  bottle  with  some  oordtol.  and  bread,  b  tnto  employ- 
ment they  manifest  great  judgment,  and  aeem  to  under- 
stand perfeotly  the  unpen  m  theto  mission.  They  are 
frequently  of  tn«  greatest  use  in  meeting  the  travellars, 
who  in  those  stormy  and  dangerous  repons  often  fall 
victims  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  It  is  said  that 
if  they  meet  wiUi  a  traveller  who  has  sunk  under  the 
fatigue  and  inclemency  of  the  blast,  that  they  will  lie 
close  to  him,  until  by  their  warmth  they  restore  heat 
and  energy  to  the  animation  which  to  nearly  suspended, 
and  thus  firequently  will  save  the  lifb  of  the  sufferer. 
Should  they  discover  a  traveller  to  have  fidlen  into 
some  deep  pit  or  fissure,  whence  he  to  unable  to  ascend, 
and  if  they  are  unable  to  render  him  any  asristance, 
they  will  return  to  the  convent  and  give  uie  alarm  to 
the  monks,  and  then  conduct  them  to  the  place  where 
the  unfortunate  traveller  to  immured. 

The  Old  Engliih  Belter  to  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced between  the  large  water-spaniel  and  the  Spanish 
pointer.  They  were  much  more  curled  than  the  pre- 
sent breed  of  setters,  and  were  very  steady  in  the  field, 
but  not  so  rapid  in  their  movements. 

The  Bni^ieK  Setter  to  a  mixed  breed  between  the 
water-spaniel,  Spanish  pointer,  and  the  springer,  which 
has  attained  a  very  hlsh  degree  of  perfection  as  a  qiort- 
ing  dog.  He  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  lively,  active, 
and  hudy  of  dogs. 

The  ^nUk  Pointer  to  the  stock  from  which  the 
English  pointer  has  nrung.  He  to  one  of  the  most 
stanch  of  all  dogs  used  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  al- 
though he  is  coiuidered  too  heavy  for  the  present  im- 
proved mode  of  sporting,  and  haa  now  nearly  become 
extinct  in  Great  Britain. 

Tho Bi^tith  Poktter  was  obtidned  by  aoroatof  the 
Spanish  pointer  and  foxhound,  and  to  nnrivi}led  fiir 
tile  rapi£ty  of  hto  movements  in  the  Add,  and  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  hto  form.    Since  hto  first  ^o- 
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Newfonadliiid-flaotoh  Twrlw— BoiUih  Folatw'-Goektr. 

The  SmaU  Pointtr  is  a  diminutiro  bfood,  bolng 
only  about  two  feet  ftom  the  point  of  the  noie  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  learMly  a  foot  in  height,  and 
ie  a  eomplete  and  beautiful  miniature  of  the  laige 
pointer.  They  hare  prored  themielrei  excellent  iport- 
ing  dog%  but  their  imall  lice  renden  them  unfit  for 
uie  in  rough  land. 

The  JiMMtan  Pointer  is  much  like  the  Spanish  pointer 
in  shape,  but  hb  hair  is  long  and  wiry.  He  u  yalu- 
able  if  well  trained;  but  is  rather  obstinate  and  un- 
yieldingln  temper. 

The  Zta/mamm  is  a  handsome  animal,  beautifully 
spotted  black  on  a  white  skin.  In  his  native  country 
he  is  employed  as  a  pointer;  but  imported  into  Ens- 
land,  he  tarn  there  lost  all  qualities  for  sporting,  and  is 
kept  merely  as  an  attendant  on  carriages — hence  the 
common  term  '  coach-dog.'  While  most  other  doss 
attach  themselyes  to  man,  this  one  seems  to  care  for 
nothing  but  horses.  He  lires  by  choice  in  the  stable, 
and  is  happiest  when  running  at  the  heels  of  the 
horses;  eren  his  own  species  he  abandons  in  following 
this  prevailing  taste.    He  barks  little,  and  is  docile. 

Section  7.  Hounds  which  hunt  in  packs  by  the  scent. 

The  EitgK^  Terrier  is  too  well  known  to  require  anv 
description.  He  is  possessed  of  great  courage,  and  is 
famous  for  killing  all  kinds  of  vermin,  and  at  one  timo 
formed  a  useful  attendant  upon  a  pack  of  foxhounds, 
for  getting  into  the  earth  when  the  fox  has  taken  to 
his  nole,  and  driving  him  out.  His  hair  is  smooth. 
His  general  colour  is  black,  with  tanned  cheeks,  and 
the  insides  of  his  legs  are  of  the  same  colour.  They  aio 
now  to  be  met  vrith  of  a  brown,  and  even  white  colour, 
bat  these  have  unquestionably  an  admixture  of  some 
other  breed  in  them. 

The  Scotch  Terrier  has  short  wiry  hair,  reir  rough, 
and  is  much  shorter  in  the  legs  than  the  English  temer. 
His  usual  colour  is  sandy,  but  he  is  to  l>e  found  black, 
and  also  gray.  He  bites  with  great  keenness,  and  is  a 
bold  and  determined  dog.  He  will  attack  dogs  of  any 
siae;  and  when  he  fixes  on  an  animal,  he  maintains  his 
hold  with  great  pertinacity.  He  was  at  one  time 
much  used  as  an  attendant  upon  packs  of  foxhounds, 
and  forms  an  excellent  killer  of  vermin.  The  Skj/e 
ierrieri,  or  terriers  of  the  Western  Isles,  are  longer  in 
the  body,  lower  in  the  legs,  and  decidedly  rougher  and 
shaggier  than  those  of  the  Lowlands.  Indeed  they 
form  altogether  a  distinct  variety. 

The  TaOot  is  one  of  the  primitive  breeds  of  British 
does^  and  is  the  same  which  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Biitont.in  the  chase  of  the  deer  and  other  wild  animals. 
It  is  now,  w«  believe,  extinct,  or  at  least  not  in  com- 
mon uie.    He  had  a  btoad  mouth,  very  deep  chops, 
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Tha  JShtdkamd  ia  a  pMraml  and  mfidim  Mi- 
■al,  lanaMlly  it  *  'ark  eolow,  with  faiMira  taarktafib 
■ad  la  aodassM  aitii  t>  kaan  aeant.  O*  bafaw  lad  < 
tha  ibetatapa  vtmy  anfaaal  or  naa,lw  wUl  ffltow  < 
op  with  nnaniiic  praeialon.  Tkia  haa  lad  to  tha  I 
baiBf  amployad  tm  tiaekiag  orimlnala,  or  tha  iiahaffy 
vietlma  ti  offiaaaion.  By  the  Bpanlaada  a  htaad  wm 
taken  to  Cuba  to  tiaok  tha  natives,  and  tkla  nm  of  «al« 
nala  atUl  exists  in  that  Island.  A  eotrwpoadaBl  is  • 
Bawipa|Mr  thna  speaks  of  them  t — '  At  a  period  nol 
vary  remote,  the  unfortunate  negroaa  in  the  Spaaiail 
settlementa  were  fluently  torn  to  piaeaa  by  tha  Cab* 
bleodhounda.  In  fltet,  under  tha  title  of  Ckaaswa, 
tha  Spaniards  nalntainad  regular  ragimaBta  of  tkaat 
dogs  and  their  attendants.  In  purminff  or  hontlng  tba 
roaaway  negroaa,  the  chasaeur  is  genanuly  aooMnpaaiad 
by  two  dogs,  and  armed  with  a  eoalSM  dt  dkmmt,  or 
straight  sword;  and  we  are  informed  thai  Ihaia  Mood* 
hoonda,  whan  well  and  properly  tndned,  on  eomlaf  ap 
with  the  oljeot  of  pursuit,  inll  not  kill  Um  nnlasa 
rsaislanea  is  offirrad,  but  bark  al  and  tertiiy  hira  lUI 
he  stops,  when  they  cnmoh  near  him,  and,  by  barkin|^ 
give  tneir  keepers  notice,  who  approach  aoooidlngly, 
and  secure  Iheu  prisoner. 

Dallas,  in  his  account  of  the  Maroon  War  in  Jamaica, 
mentions  an  importation  of  these  Cuba  '  i  dhounds, 
in  order  to  assist  the  regular  troops  in  reUncing  tlio 
refhtctoiT  Maroons.  It  may  seem  strange  that  dofi 
were  called  to  the  assistance  of  well-dlMipUBad  sol- 
dien;  but  in  order  to  elucidate  the  subiect,  it  most  ba 
observed  that  the  armed  Maroons,  under  the  condael 
of  various  cunning  leaders,  particularly  of  Cudjoa, 
Smith,  and  Johnson,  aware  of  their  own  inferiori^  fat 
point  of  that  organisation  which  oonstitutea  the  strtnglh 
and  essence  of  a  regular  army,  cautiously  avoided  mMl> 
ing  their  opponents  on  the  plain;  on  the  contrary,  ikmy 
retired  to  the  impenetrable  fastnesses  of  the  woods  and 
mountains,  and  by  means  of  ambuscades,  eontrivad  so 
to  harass  the  troops,  that  the  jpovemor  of  Jamaica 
ultimately  procured  a  company  of  these  dogs  and  thebr 
attendants  from  Cuba,  which  arrived  at  Jamaica  nndar 
the  command  of  Don  Manuel  de  Sejas;  and  a  tolerabla 
idea  of  these  dogs  may  be  formed  from  a  review  which 
took  place  immediately  after  their  arrival.  Oensml 
Walpole,  who  conducted  the  war  «vgainst  the  Maioohs, 
being  anxious  to  review  these  chasseurs,  left  head- 
quarters the  morning  after  they  landed,  accompanied 
by  Colonel  Skinner,  and  arrived  in  a  postohaise  .<it 
Seven  Rivers.  Notice  of  the  general's  approach  hbv- 
ing  been  given,  the  chasseurs  were  taken  io  a  distan(Sa 
from  tha  house,  in  order  to  advance  when  he  airirad. 
The  Spaniards  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  at  the  end  of  a 
gentle  declivity,  and  consisted  of  upwards  of  forty  men, 
with  their  dogs  in  front  unmuzzled,  and  held  by  eotton 
ropes,  as  it  was  intended  to  ascertain  what  effiget  would 
be  produced  on  the  dogs  if  actually  engaged  under  a 
fire  of  the  Mar&ons.  The  Spaniards,  upon  the  word 
being  given,  fired  their  fusees,  when  the  dogs  pressed 
forward  with  almost  unffovemable  fury,  amiut  the 
shouts  of  their  keepers,  whom  ther  dra^ied  along  with 
irresistible  impetuosi^r.  Some  of  these  ferocious  ani- 
mals, maddened  by  tne  diout  of  attack,  and  held  in 
check  bv  the  ropes,  actually  seized  upon  the  gun-stocka 
in  the  hands  of  the  chasseurs,  and  tore  pieces  out  of 
them.  The  unfortunate  Maroons,  who  had  sucoessfliUy 
opposed  all  the  efiTorts  of  reeulitf  troops,  were  panic- 
struck  on  the  arrival  of  the  bloodhounds,  and  surren- 
dered without  once  daring  to  come  in  contact  with 
animals  which  at  best  could  oppose  but  a  feeble  resist- 
ance to  firearms.' 

The  Steyhowtd  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Britidi  dogs  of 
the  chase;  he  has  a  noble  and  dignified  aspect,  and 
possesses  great  sagacity  and  endurance  in  the  chase : 
this  dog  is  also  supposed  to  be  a  diicst  dasoendant  of 
one  of  our  origmal  British  dogs. 
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.t'Tka  FUAtmAitwt  isuih  il«ig««  (nuada iUmi< thd 
ri«{;k(>und^Miiii  UaheMl  jaisBwU.inniifoportioiiiio  thti 
•iat>«>f)Jii*:hKljr9  hiB  euaitn  ircrjr  lone  und  pmdiilout, 
^lUutugh  leM  ■>  thaniiioae  of  the  stagnound  aud  blood* 
b>«n«l.iii;Tlwiif;h'a  detmuiued. enemy  of  the  fox,  this 
afUire  Itouud'  u  by  mo  means  destitute  of  wann  a4re»- 
Mna.  A  foKhonud  bitdi,  belonging  to  the  Kivington 
Uuai,  txnu  Bolton,  on  the  iltk  NoTeuiber  1792,  dur< 
ittg  >tk*  chMe«  pupped  four  whelps,  which  she  (nre> 
fuUly  rOovered  in  a  rubh  aisle,  and  imioediutely  after- 
IMUtds  jttined  the  pack.  In  a  short  time  nfter,  she 
puppfsd  another,  which  ake  carried  in  her  mouth  during 
the  Amainder  of  a  hard  chase  of  sereral  miles,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  a  number  of  spectators,  after 
which  the  returned  to  the  place  where  she  had  origi> 
aaUy  dropped  the  four. 

The  Harrier  is  used  in  hare-hunting,  ond  was  origi- 
Batly  obtained  by  a  double  cross  between  the  small 
'■Magle  and  southern  hound.  He  is  very  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  hare.  There  are  few  instances  of  any 
of  the  deer  tribe  being  hunted  with  success- by  dogs  of 
Ml  small  a  description  as  harriers. 
'  The  Beagla  is  the  smallest  of  the  dqgs  of  the  chase. 
He  ia  possessed  of  a  very  acute  sense  of  smelling,  and 

gursu^s  the  hare  with  u)iwearied  steadiness;  and  what 
e  wants  in  speed  and  strength  he  makes  up  by  hia 
peiseTeranoe. 

thit  Otter- Hound  is  a  cross  between  the  large  southern 
hound  aud  the  large  rough  tetiier.  He  has  a  large  head, 
witk  ptendulous  ears,  and  his  whole  fur  is  of  a  wiry 
^xtute,  and  rather  long;  his  colour  is  either  sandy  or 
bkuik.<  Utter-hunting  was  a  favourite  sport  in  ancient 
tioMa,  but  is  now  seldom  pursued. 

I  The  BuU'Terrier  is  a  orosa  between  the  bull-dog  and 
the  terrier,  aa  Its  name  implies,  aud  has  now  assumed 
tke.  character  of  a  distinct  breed.  It  is  much  used  by 
gentlemen  of  the  fancy  as  a  fighting  dog;  it  forms  like- 
wise a  first-rate  animal  for  the  chain. 

S^fiCTiON  8.  Mongrel  hounds,  which  hunt  singly  either 
\  by  the  scent  or  by  the  eye. 

'iTke  Lwcktr  is  a  cross  between  the  greyhound  and 
haimier,  and  re-crossed  with  the  terrier.  His  limbs  are 
strMig;  his  head  less  sharp  than  that  of  a  greyhound; 
his  ears  are  short,  erect,  and  half  pricked;  and  his 
hair  coarse  and  wirr.  Me  is  much  used  by  poachers, 
and  is  iamous  for  killing  rabbits,  as  he  has  a  fine  scent, 
nhd  runs  his  game  without  giving  tongue. 

The  Ltymmer  aud  the  Tumbler  are  ini[jerfectly  known 
dogs,  which  are  now  nearly  if  not  entirely  extinct. 
They  hunted  both  by  the  scent  and  eye. 

The  Turnspit  is  a  small  dog  with  a  long  body  and 
short  crooked  limbs,  and  was  much  used  iu  turning  the 
spit  before  the  invention  of  jacks.  Breeds  between 
this  now  useless  variety  of  dogs  and  mongrel  terriers 
and  hounds,  appear  to  form  the  nondescript  and  ugly 
races  of  animals  which  haunt  the  streets  of  our  large 
towns,  but  whose  numbers  are  now  diminishing  by  the 
proper  iliterference  of  the  police. 

inniiuj  mill! 

■wiuf  Ilrt'if^       UL— With  Short  Ileadt. 

SbCtioiI  9.    Watch-dogs,  which  hare  no  propensity  for 
hunting. 

The  Mait^  has  a  large  flat  head,  and  a  short  and 
blunted  muzzle;  Lis  lips  ore  full,  and  hanging  consider- 
ably over  the  lower  jaw;  his  ears,  although  rather 
small,  arc  pendulous.  He  has  a  sullen  and  grave 
aspect,  and  is  excellent  as  a  watuh-dog ;  his  voice  is 
loud  and  deep-toned.  He  is  a  dog  of  large  size,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  betwixt  the  Irish 
greyhound  aud  English  bull-dog.  Like  the  doe  next 
mentioned,  he  is  ferocious  in  disposition,  and  of  little 
UM  when  out  of  the  chain. 

Tha  BuU-Dog  is  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  his 
chest  and  the  strength  of  the  whole  muscles  of  hia 
body.  His  head  is  loiigo,  flattened  above,  and  his 
niucale  much  blunted,  with  the  under  jaw  projecting 
ceasidembly  boyond  the  upper  one }  his  eyes  tire  tet 
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far  apart,  and  project  <ionaider;ibly  fh)m  his  head;  hi» 
power  of  smellmg  is  lesd'  aciiiCd  than  any  other  of  the 
eauine  raco^ a«'wkach'  nnooutitike  is  a-dangentua.dog, 
for  he  haa  frequently  been  known: to  lay hold< of i his 
master  .without  diaonminatingi  the  diflmsncoi  between 
him  and  a  stranger.  Ho  ia  the  boldest  and  most  ob- 
stinate of  all  dogs,  and  has  been  known  to  hold  his 
adversary  so  determinedly  that  hia  laga  have  been  cut 
off  without  imaking  him  deaitt. 

Many  inatanoea  have  been  recorded  of  the  invincible 
courage  of  the  English  bull-dog,  but  we  scarcely  recol- 
lect one  in  which  so  much  unoouquorable  spirit  and 
tenacity  of  life  have  ever  y^tea  displayed  aa  on  the 
following  occasion: — A  short  time  aince,  a  large  dog  of 
this  species,  from  some  cause  that  was  not  observed, 
suddenly  flew  at  a  fine  cart-horse  that  was  standing  at 
the  end  of  the  Salthouse  Dock,  Liverpool,  and  fixing 
his  lacerating  teeth  in  hia  shoulder,  defied  eveiy  effort 
to  get  him  ott.  At' first  he  was  beaten  with  cartwhips 
and  sticks,  with  such  fury  aa  seemed  to  break  his 
bones;  but  thia  being  unavailing,  a  carpenter  with  an 
adze  in  his  hand  came  up  aud  beat  him  with  the  blunt 
iron  head  of  the  instrument,  till  it  was  thought  he  had 
pounded  hira  to  a  jelly ;  but  the  dog  never  moved  a 
tooth.  A' man  then  took  out  a  livge  pointed  clasp-knife, 
with  which  he  stabbed  him  repeatedly  in  the  back, 
loins,  and  ribs,  but  with  no  better  success.  At  length 
one  of  the  spectators,  who  appe.wed  to  have  moio 
strength  of  sinew  and  arm  than  the  rest,  squeezed  the 
ferooioua  beast  so  tightly  about  the  throat,  that  at 
length  he  turned  up  the  white  of  his  eyes  and  relaxed 
his  jawa.  The  man  threw  him  off  to  a  distance,  but 
the  dog  immediately  went  round  the  crowd,  got  behind 
the  horse,  and  again  seized  him  by  the  under  part  of 
the  thigh.  .  As  no  terms  could  now  be  kept  with  this 
uutameable  brute,  he  was  again  loosened,  and  thrown 
into  the  dock  to  drown.  He  instantlv,  however,  rose 
to  the  surface,  when  a  sailor  struck  aim  a  aupposed 
deadly  blow  on  tho  head  with  a  handspike,  which  again 
sent  him  to  the  bottom.  He  arose  once  more,  and  was 
again  sent  down  in  the  same  manner,  and  this  process 
was  repeated  five  or  six  times.  At  length  one  of  the 
bystanders,  who  cither  possessed  or  assumed  some 
right  of  property  in  the  dog,  overcome  by  his  amazing 
tenacity  of  life,  and  weary  of  persecution,  got  him  out, 
and  walked  off  with  this  prodigy  of  English  courago, 
to  all  appearance  very  little  the  worse  for  the  horrible 
punishment  he  had  undergone.  Since  the  veiy  proper 
disuse  of  bull-baiting,  this  ferocious  variety  of  the  dog 
has  fortunately  diminished  in  number. 

Tho  Pug  Dog  is  descended  from  the  boll-dog,  by  a 
cross  with  the  small  Danish  dog,  and  resembles  the 
former  so  much  in  appearance  that  he  may  bo  con- 
sidered as  a  miniature  of  that  variety.  He  is  a  useless 
dog,  and  with  generally  a  bad  temper,  has  no  good 
quality  to  recommend  him. 

GENERAL  HANAOEHENT. 

As  formerly  mentioned,  dogs  are  very  susceptible  of 
education,  and  will  fall  into  such  habits  as  are  imj  .sseJ 
upon  them  by  a  course  of  training.  Whatever  be  the 
peculiar  variety  kept  iu  or  about  a  dwelling-house,  it 
is  important  that  ho  be  at  least  taught  good  manners; 
as,  for  example,  to  be  silent  and  lio  down  when  bidden, 
to  refrain  from  leaping  on  the  knees  of  persons  visiting 
the  family,  and  not  to  sit  staring  at  meals,  watching 
every  bit  that  is  put  in  the  mouth.  To  make  a  dog 
behave  properly  in  these  and  other  points,  he  must 
bo  carefully  taught  when  young,  and  for  this  purpose 
his  master  requires  to  employ  a  judicious  mixture  of 
severity  and  gentleness.  lie  must  be  made  fully  aware 
that  ho  must  do  as  he  is  bid;  that  if  he  do  not  he  will 
be  punished,  but  that  if  he  obey  he  will  be  rewarded. 
As  all  dogs  arc  very  tractable  in  such  matters,  they  will 
soon  learn  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  look,  a  sign, 
or  a  word,  and  will  act  accordingly.  As  very  few  persons 
take  the  trouble  to  teach  domestic  dogs  either  one  lino 
of  conduct  or  another,  we  see  on  all  occasioua  instance* 
of  the  natural  oousequencct  of  such  negluct. 
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.  Thaxbert  fliiga  are>f)rodue8d  fiton  psient*  not  leu 
tfaitntwo  yean  old,  to  which  period  a  valuable  bituh 
ihould  be  reserved.  During  her  heats  before  this  tim'j 
she  diould  be'  locked  up,  aiid  be  treated  with  a  little 
eooliag  medicine.  All  who  are  interested  in  preserving 
the  breed  of  their  dogs  should  on  no  account  suffer  a 
cross.  In  every  instance  let  the  male  and  female  be 
of  the  tme  breed  designed,  not  mixed  or  deteriorated. 
If  a  slight  alteration  of  character  be  desirable,  breed 
from  the  nearest  varieties.  Breed  always  from  the 
healthiest  and  best -shaped  animals.  Mongrel  breeds 
are  good  lor  nothing. 

Breeders  of  sporting  dogs  require  to  pay  marked 
attention  to  these  principles.  According  to  the  author 
of  the  '  OikMeigh  Shooting  Guide,'  the  theory  respecting 
pointers  is, '  that  the  farther  any  dog  is  removed  from 
the  original  Spanish  pointer,  the  worse  the  dog  is;  and 
consequently  that  all  attempts  to  cross  the  pointer 
with  any  other  blood  must  necessarily  deteriorate  the 
breed.  The  greyhound  is  seldom  or  never  crossed  to 
give  him  additional  fleetness,  nor  the  hound  to  improve 
his  nose;  why,  then,  should  the  pointer  be  crossed  with 
dogs  which,  in  so  far  as  the  sports  of  the  field  are  con- 
cerned, scarcely  inherit  one  quality  in  oommon  with 
him  i  Attempts,  however,  ure  constantly  mode  to  im- 
prove the  pointer  by  a  cross  with  the  bloodhound,  fox- 
hound, Newfoundland  dog,  or  mastiff,  sometimes  with  a 
view  of  improving  his  appearance,  and  bringing  him  to 
some  fancied  standard  of  perfection,  but  in  reuity  in- 
ducing a  deformity.  The  best  pointer  is  the  ofl^pring  of 
a  pointer-bitch  by  a  pointer-dog ;  such  a  one  is  nearly 
broken  or  trained  by  nature.  The  Spanish  [or  true] 
pointer  seldom  requires  the  whip;  the  hound-pointer 
bos  never  enough  of  it.'  The  same  writer  continues — 
*  Dogs  should  be  constantly  shot  over  during  the  season 
by  a  successful  shot,  and  exercised  during  the  shooting 
recess  by  some  person  who  understands  well  the  ma- 
nagement of  tkem,  otherwise  they  will  fall  off  in  value 
— the  half-bred  ones  will  become  unmanageable,  and 
even  the  thorough-bred  ones  will  acquire  disorderly 
habits.' 

It  appears  that  the  females,  before  or  during  a  state 
of  heat,  are  liable  to  receive  mental  impressions  of  the 
appearance  of  the  males  with  which  they  have  been  in 
company,  and  that  these  remembrances  will  affect  their 
progeny  even  for  years  afterwards.  We  beg  to  refer  to 
'  Blaine's  EncyclopaHlia  of  Rural  Sports,'  p.  412,  for 
some  interesting  information  on  this  subject. 

Whelps,  at  a  month  old,  are  generally  deprived  of 
their  dew-claws.  With  some  varieties  it  is  also  the 
custom  to  shorten  the  ears  and  tail,  with  a  view  of  im- 
provuig  their  appearance;  but  it  is  questionable  if  any 
breed  can  be  improved  in  aspect  by  such  trMitmeut, 
and  certainly  no  pure  and  wcU-fonned  variety  can 
benefit  by  such  mutilations.  It  is  not  customary  to 
emasculate  males,  except  those  which  arc  intended  for 
pets;  the  operation  renders  the  animal  a  much  more 
docile  and  agi-eeable  companion.  There  is  a  prejudice 
of  very  old  standing,  that  dogs  have  a  worm  beneath 
their  tongue,  and  that  the  removal  of  this,  called 
worming,  deprives  the  animal  of  the  power  of  biting 
should  it  become  rabid.  No  worm  exists;  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  process  is  of  any  use.  That  which  is 
called  a  worm  is  merely  a  minute  ligament  or  fibrous 
cord  in  the  bridle  boneatii  the  tongue;  and  when  the 
bridle  is  cut,  the  ligament  may  be  drawn  forward  and 
separated  at  both  extremities;  the  contraction  of  the 
ligament,  on  extraction,  resembles  the  movement  of  a 
worm,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  term. 

Feeding. 

Some  of  the  most  troublesome  traits  In  the  dog's 
behaviour  arise  from  mismanagement  in  feeding.  If 
a  dog  be  half-hungered,  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  watch- 
ing the  breakfast  or  dinner  table.  We  advise  all  who 
indulge  themselves  with  keeping  dogs,  not  to  leave 
their  feeding  to  the  chance  goraps  of  either  th«  kitchen 


orthviterldan'  CHrethe'ctog  his  4lrrt  iwgiUi*  niwls, 
and  with  fi>od  suitable  to  his  wwitsoif  th« ' ditty  hdluf 
to  perform.  The  food  should  b«  chiefly  flteh  of  sonM 
kind,  boiled  and  cold;  if  given  law*  it  hat  tt  tendency 
to  foster  ferooity^  of  disposition,  and  wilt  cause  thd 
animal  to  be  offiuisive  in  smell.  No  pet-dog^  especially, 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  eat  raw  meat.  Any  common 
pieces  of  flesh  or  tripe  will  answer  for  deg't  meat. 
Some  persona  give  liver,  which  is  decidedly  bad :  it 
relaxes  the  bowels,  and  is  otherwise  objectionable. 
Besides  the  {nece  of  boiled  meat  considered  necessary, 
give  dogs  a  few  bones  from  the  dinner  table ;  they  are 
fond  of  these,  and  they  are  usefiil  in  cleaning  and  pre-< 
serving  their  teeth,  and  keeping  their  bowels  in  order. 
If  the  dogs  will  take  it,  they  should  also  be  given  a 
little  farinaceous  food,  as  morsels  of  bread  or  a  little 
oatmeal  porridge  with  milk. 

The  nature  of  the  dog  leads  him  to  feed  well  when 
food  is  offered  to  his  appotite,  and  to  feed  seldom.  Once 
a  day,  therefore,  is,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  sufii.' 
ciently  frequent  for  his  meals.  Present  him  with  hii 
allowance  in  the  morning  or  forenoon,  and  give  him 
no  more  till  next  day.  He,  however,  requires  to  drink 
frequently ;  and  it  is  a  leading  rule  in  keeping  a  dog^ 
to  have  at  all  times  a  pan  of  clean  cold  water  ready  for 
his  use.    Change  the  water  daily,  or  oftener. 

For  the  feeding  of  hounds,  Daniel  recommends  that 
flesh  meat  should  be  alternated  with  a  diet  of  oatmeal 
porridge,  made  with  broth  in  which  meat  has  been 
boiled.  Oreens  boiled  in  their  meat  is  also  propen 
'  A  horse  killed  and  given  to  the  hounds  whilst  warm, 
after  a  very  hard  day,  is  an  excellent  meal ;  but  they 
should  not  hunt  till  the  third  day  after  it.  The  bones 
broken  are  good  for  poor  hounds,  as  there  is  great 
proof  in  them.  Sheep  trotters  are  very  sweet  food; 
and  bullock's  paunches  may  also  be  of  service  in  ft 
scarcity  of  horse  flesh.  Hounds  should  be  sharp-set 
before  hunting;  they  run  the  better  for  it.'  The  same 
excellent  authority  continues  to  observe  that  houn(^. 
should  be  fed  once  when  returned  from  the  fatigues  of 
the  chase,  and  again  some  time  afterwards.  *  It  is 
the  best  plan  to  feed  twice  the  hounds  that  have  been 
out.  Some  hounds  will  feed  better  the  seconu  tiintt' 
than  the  first ;  besides,  turning  them  out  from  the. 
lodging-house  refreshes  them;  they  stretch  their  limbs, 
and  the  litter  being  shaken  up,  and  the  kennel  cleaned 
out,  they  settle  themselves  better  on  the  beuchos  after- 
wards. At  all  times,  after  being  fed,  the  hounds  should 
be  turned  into  the  gross  court  to  empty  themselves; 
it  will  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  cleanliness  and 
health  of  the  kennel.' 

Lodging— Kennel  Treatment 

Dogs  require  to  be  lodged  in  a  dry  situation,  at  a 
moderate  temperature.  The  practice  of  keeping  dogs 
out  all  night  during  frosty  weather,  or  of  putting  them 
into  cold  coach-houses,  is  most  inhumane  and  disgrace- 
ful. Those  kept  for  watching  the  outside  of  premises 
should  be  provided  vith  a  comfortable  house  of  wood, ' 
bodded  with  clean  straw,  and  sheltered  from  cutting 
winds.  A  dog  kept  in  a  dwelling-house  should  have 
an  appointed  place,  as  in  a  lobby,  for  sleeping ;  its. 
berth  should  consist  of  a  basket,  open  box,  or  small 
house,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  animal.  A  spaniel 
will  not  go  into  a  dog-house  ;  a  terrier  prefers  it.  In 
any  case,  the  berth  should  be  laid  with  a  mat  or  carpet, 
which  must  be  frequently  washed. 

Damp  is  seriously  iiourious  to  dogs.  It  produces 
rheumatisms,  which  show  themselves  by  lameness  in 
the  shoulders,  and  other  disorders  detrimental  to  their 
usefulness.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  build 
kennels  in  airy  situations,  und  to  keep  them  dry  and 
airy.  The  best  kennels  are  paved  with  tiles  or  stone^ 
but  on  the  floors  there  arc  raised  benches,  littered  with 
straw  in  winter,  on  which  the  dogs  repose.  The  straw 
should  1)0  daily  changed,  nothing  being  of  so  much' 
consequence  as  cleanliness,  both  for  the  sake  of  general 
health,  and  preserving  the  powers  of  scent  of  the  ani-i- 
mols.    For  this  latter  purpose  some  keepers  of  pack* 
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vi  ^usm^hm, »  ^kitpet  pt  vmu,  op*  btiag  vmi.  wliUt 
tM|.,4tb«ri fxe  baonmiBg  tweet  after  cieaaing.  On  this 
t^qjeci  ]p*i>iel  ohMrreer-*  Tlte  excellent  lenie  of  smell, 
ing,  so  peeoUv  to  the  hoand,  is  what  our  sport  en> 
tinlj  dweads  on ;  care  therefore  must  be  taken  to 
pfpsarre  It,  and  the  utmost  cleanliness  is  the  surest 
method :  to  keep  the  kennel  sweet  cannot  be  too  much 
recommended,  and  is  on  no  account  to  be  neelected. 
The  exactness  of  the  master  in  this  partioubr  will 
insure  that  of  the  feeder. 

Hounds  that  come  home  lame  should  not  be  taken 
out  the  next  hunting  day,  since  they  may  appear  sound 
without  being  so.  At  the  beginning  of  a  season,  the 
eves  of  hounds  are  frequently  injured ;  such  hounds 
should  not  be  hunted ;  and  if  their  eyes  continue 
WMtk,  should  lose  a  little  blood.  Such  as  have  sore 
feet  should  have  them  well  washed  out  with  brine  or 
pot-liquor.  Hounds  unable  to  work  should  be  per- 
mitted to  run  about  the  house;  it  will  be  of  great  use 
to  them ;  and  such  as  are  iU  or  lame  ought  to  be 
turned  into  a  kennel  by  themselres ;  there  it  will  be 
more  easy  to  give  that  attention  both  to  their  medicine 
and  food  whiw  is  requisite.' 

Hounds  which  are  properly  disciplined  are  obedient 
in  a  Tery  extraordinary  degree  to  the  orders  of  the 
huntsman.  *To  see,'  says  the  writer  of  the  article 
SwUing,  in  the  EncyclopsBdia  Britannica,  'sixty 
couples  of  hounds,  animals  all  hungry  as  tigers,  stand- 
ing aloof  in  their  yard,  and  without  even  hearing,  much 
less  feeling,  the  whip,  not  daring  to  more  until  the 
order  is  given  to  them.  And  what  is  the  order  given  1 
Why,  at  the  words  "  Come  over,  bitches,"  or  "  Come 
orer,  dogs,"  eveiy  hound  of  each  individual  sex  comes 
forward,  as  the  sex  it  belongs  to  may  be  called  for, 
leaving  those  of  the  other  sex  in  their  places.  Then 
the  act  of  drawing  them  to  the  feeding-troughs  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  sight — often,  with  the  door  wide 
open,  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  coll  each  hound 
by  his  name,  which  of  course  he  answers  readily  to. 
The  expression  of  countenance,  too,  at  this  time  is  well 
worthy  of  notice ;  and  that  of  earnest  solioitation,  of 
intreaty,  we  might  almost  say  of  importunity,  cannot 
be  more  forcibly  displayed  than  in  the  face  of  a  hungry 
hound  awaiting  his  tarn  to  draw.  He  appears  abso- 
lutely to  watch  the  lips  of  the  huntsman,  anticipating 
his  own  name.' 

nesltb— Disease. 

All  dogs  whatsoever,  but  those  designed  for  field- 
sports  in  particular,  require  to  be  kept  in  what  is 
called  *  condition  ;'  that  is,  neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean, 
but  the  body  in  that  hardy  and  active  state  that  will 
enable  the  animal  to  perform  its  duties.  If  loaded 
with  flesh  or  fat,  it  will  not  possess  wind,  or  a  due 
power  of  quick  breathing,  for  any  length  of  time  in  tho 
chase.  Colonel  Cook  observes,  on  what  constitutes  a 
proper  condition — '  The  ribs  should  be  visible,  and  the 
flank  moderately  hollow,  but  the  loins  must  be  well 
filled  up  in  a  dog  in  perfect  condition.  When  dogs 
exhibit  general  fulness  a  .a  too  much  flesh,  commence 
by  physic  and  a  regular  course  of  exercise,  which 
should  be  mild  at  first,  but  increased  until  it  is  severe. 
Avoid  too  great  a  privation  of  food,  otherwise  the  con- 
ditioning process  will  bo  retarded.' 

To  keep  a  dog  in  a  state  of  good  health,  he  must  not 
only  be  regularly  fed  and  admitted  freely  to  water, 
but  be  allowed  plenty  exercise  daily  in  the  open  air, 
and  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition.  If  his  bowels  appear 
relaxed,  he  is  not  in  sound  health;  and  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  this,  let  his  food,  as  already  said,  be  sub- 
stantial, and  consist  partly  of  bones ;  let  him  also  have 
access  to  grass ;  every  proper  kennel  has  a  grass-yard 
to  which  the  dogs  can  resort.  In  the  pan  of  water 
used  by  house-dogs  put  a  piece  of  brimstone  ;  it 
slightly  afibcts  the  water  by  lying  in  it,  and  helps  to 
ketp  the  animals  cool. 

All  don  are  liable  to  be  troubled  with  fleas,  which 
they  get  from  the  ground  ;  the  skin  also  contracts  dirt, 
sna  from  that  or  other  cauivs  becomes  offensive  in 
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dog  should  be  washed  at  least  <aoe  a  week  with  soap 
ana  water.  Some  dogt  have  a  great  dislike  to  watUng, 
but  it  mutt  nererthelatt  be  performed.  Alter  waah^ 
ing  thoroughly,  rub  the  animal  dry  with  a  hard  elotb, 
and  comb  and  brush  it.  If  there  be  fleas,  a  imall- 
toothed  comb  will  remove  them,  and  they  should  be 
killed  as  they  appear.  Wash  and  dry  delicate  dogt 
before  the  fire. 

On  the  subject  of  physicking  as  a  prerentive  of 
disease,  or  when  there  are  symptoms  of  diseased  skin, 
a  little  sulphur  and  antimony  is  recommended,  mixed 
with  the  meat,  or  done  up  as  a  bolus  or  pill,  and  in 
this  latter  form  pushed  over  the  throat.  '  Once  a  wtek 
or  fortnight,'  says  Daniel,  *  during  the  hunting  season, 
hounds  should  have  one  pound  of  sulphur  given  them 
in  their  meat ;  and  when  the  season  is  over,  half  a 
pound  of  antimony  should  be  added  to  the  sulphur, 
and  well  mixed  with  the  meat.  This  ooolt,  and  it 
doubtless  of  service  to  them.' 

The  Mtutge  is  a  cutaneous  disease  in  dogs,  very 
closely  resembling  itch  in  the  human  species,  but  more 
inveterate,  and  is  hereditary  as  well  as  contagious. 
Mr  Blaine,  in  his  *  Encyclopeedia  of  Rural  Sports,'  thus 
speaks  of  this  nauseous  complaint : — *  Of  all  the  causes 
which  beget  mange,  and  they  are  not  few,  the  acrid 
effluvium  from  their  own  secretions  is  the  most  com- 
mon ;  when  it  is  generated  by  numbers,  particularly 
when  it  is  confined  within  a  limited  space,  it  is  sure  to 
appear.  Close  confinement  of  any  dog  will  commonly 
produce  it,  and  most  certainly  so  if  it  be  at  the  same 
time  fed  on  salt  provisions;  thus  there  are  few  dogs 
on  shipboard  that  do  not  contract  H,  except  such  as 
are  allowed  full  liberty  of  the  deck.  Food  too  nutri- 
tive in  quality,  and  too  considerable  in  quantity,  is 
productive  of  mange;  and,  on  the  contrary,  food  in  a 
great  measure  withheld,  or  being  very  poor  in  quality, 
is  equally  e  parent  of  the  disease.'  The  same  autho- 
rity gives  several  receipts  of  medicine  to  be  employed; 
the  leading  are — powdered  sulphur,  four  ounces;  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  (sal-ammoniac)  powdered,  half  an 
ounce:  aloes  powdered,  one  dracJim;  Venice  turpen- 
tine, half  an  ounce;  lard  or  other  fatty  matter,  six 
ounces:  the  whole  to  be  mixed  and  administered  in 
boluses.  In  all  bad  cases,  however,  we  should  recom- 
mend no  one  to  attempt  doctoring  his  dog,  but  to  apply 
to  a  regular  practitioner. 

Diattmpw. — This  disease  is  most  common  among 
dogs  which  are  much  kept  in  the  house  and  subjected 
to  artificial  treatment.  The  disorder  is  epidemical, 
affects  the  constitution,  and  is  very  difficult  of  removal. 
W.  H.  Scott,  in  his  work  on  *  British  Field-Sports,'  thus 
describes  the  symptoms  of  distemper  in  a  young  dog: — 
'  Sudden  loss  of  usual  spirit,  activity,  and  appetite; 
drowsiness,  dulness  of  the  eyes,  and  lying  at  length 
with  the  nose  to  the  ground;  coldness  of  the  extre- 
mities, ears,  and  legs,  and  heat  of  the  head  and  body; 
sudden  emaciation,  and  excessive  weakness,  particu- 
larly in  the  hinder  (juarters,  which  begin  to  sink 
and  drag  after  tho  animal;  an  apparent  tendency  to 
evacuate  from  the  bowels,  a  little  at  a  time;  sometimes 
vomiting;  eyes  and  nose  often,  but  not  always,  aflbcted 
with  a  catarrhal  discharge.  In  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  distemper,  such  symptoms  will  occur  as  spasmodic 
and  convulsive  twitcbings,  the  nervous  and  muscular 
systems  being  materially  affected ;  giddiness  and  turning 
round,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  tits.  The  disease  is 
then  often  taken  for  incipient  madness,  into  which  it 
might  not  improbably  degenerate.'  The  same  autho- 
rity adds — *  I  nave  found  daily  mild  doses  of  from  two 
to  three  grains  of  calomel  alone,  lapped  by  the  animal 
in  milk,  continued  for  four  or  five  days,  with  inter- 
missions when  necessary,  fully  sufficient  to  carry  it 
safely  through  the  disease,  even  when  the  fever  has 
been  very  high.  James's  powder  has,  however,  always 
proved  the  most  certain  remedy.'  To  aid  recovery, 
nourishing  diet  should  be  given.  In  cases  of  severity 
consult  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

Oanint  mathmtf  raim,  or  h^jdnpluAia,  ii  th«  most 
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id,  is  tit  most 


ttttk  tatiaAj  to  wkioli  dof<  ard  lubteet,  Mid  for  which, 
u  iiu  u  wo  hirTO  hen"  ^hero  la  no  certain  cuie. 
Bfavbkoooniiclen  th*.'  u  ii  neror  nioduced  «ponta- 
neonrir  in  dogi  or  wiy  '  aninali,  but  ii  inTuiably 
tho  «»ot  of  inoottltttion  ,  v  a  bite  from  a  dog  already 
niad.  But  aa  the  diwaee  uiust  hare  commenood  apon- 
tanoowdy  in  aome  dog  at  fint,  we  do  not  nnderatand 
why  it  may  not  do  ao  again;  in  ahort,  the  doctrine,  in 
the  excIuBiTe  form  in  which  it  is  put,  aeema  untenable. 
Rabiea  ia  little  known  in  hot  or  cold  oountriea;  it  is 
comm<«  chiefly  in  temperate  regions,  but  ahowa  itself 
piindpally  in  summer,  when  it  may  be  auppoaed  to  be 
•Koited  by  a  feveriah  condition  of  body. 

The  leading  aymptom  of  the  rabid  atate  ia  an  apparent 
discomfort  and  unsettledness  of  purpose,  with  a  desire 
to  gnaw  and  eat  anything  within  reach,  as  straw,  wood, 
coiQ,  or  any  other  '.iibbish;  aa  the  diaease  advances,  the 
animal  snaps  and  bites  at  ererybody,  or  any  animal 
near  it.  This  is,  Lowerer,  no  effect  of  bad  temper;  the 
dog  has  no  wish  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  bite;  he  is  under 
the  influence  of  a  derangement  which  makes  him  catch 
only  at  what  is  near.  Like  the  unnatural  appetite  he 
possesses,  the  snapping  propensity  may  also  {Mtrtly  arise 
iirom  the  irritated  state  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
both  of  which  are  greatly  inflamed.  The  throat  is  like- 
wise livid;  and  by  a.  constriction  of  parts,  soon  prevents 
the  animad  from  swallowing.  That  the  rabid  dog  has  a 
terror  of  water  (hence  the  origin  of  the  name  hydro- 
phiAia)  is  now  beginning  to  be  doubted ;  and  at  all 
events  it  is  not  an  invariable  symptom,  for  mad  dogs 
have  been  known  to  lap  water  the  day  before  their 
death.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  paralysis 
ensues,  and  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day  the  dog 
expires.  It  is  humanity  to  shoot  the  animal  before  this 
final  catastrophe. 

With  respect  to  the  production  of  rabies  in  the  hu- 
man species,  there  have  latterly  been  some  very  grave 
doubts.  An  idea  has  been  started,  and  supported  with 
considerable  plausibility  of  argument  by  certain  medi- 
cal practitioners,  that  hydrophobia  in  the  human  being 
ia  merely  a  nervoua  affection,  veiy  much,  if  not  almost 
altogether,  ariaing  from  the  influence  of  the  imagination ; 
the  peraon  bit  fancies  he  is  going  mad,  and  mad  he 
liecomes.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  medical  world 
should  investigate  and  arrive  at  some  determinate 
conclusion  respecting  tliis  remarkable  doctrine ;  mean- 
while, till  the  matter  is  settled  one  way  or  other,  we 
must  speak  of  rabies  in  the  human  subject  as  a  real 
disease,  against  which  eveiy  reasonable  precaution 
should  be  adopted.  On  being  bit,  it  is  always  safe  to 
wash  the  wound  immediately,  and  have  the  parts  burnt 
with  a  hot  iron,  or  cut  out.  In  every  case  let  a  skilled 
surgeon  lx>  immediately  consulted — one  who  will  not 
hesitate  to  act  with  promptitude  and  decision. 

Many  cures  have  been  mentioned  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.  We  shall  notice  a  few.  The  following,  ac- 
cording to  Blaine,  is  the  famous  Herefordshire  cure, 
commonly  called  Webb's  drink: — 'Take  the  fresh 
leaves  of  the  box-tree,  two  ounces;  of  the  fresh  leaves 
of  rue,  two  ounces;  of  sage,  half  an  ounce;  chop  these 
finely,  and  after  boiling  them  in  a  pint  of  water  to  half 
a  pint,  strain  and  press  out  the  liquor;  beat  them  in  a 
mortar,  or  otherwise  bruise  them  thoroughly,  and  boil 
them  again  in  a  pint  of  new  milk,  until  the  quantity 
decreases  to  half  a  pint,  which  press  out  as  l)efore. 
After  this  mix  both  the  boiled  liquors,  which  will  make 
three  doses  for  a  human  subject.  Double  this  quantity 
will  form  three  doses  for  a  horse  or  cow;  two-thirds  of 
it  is  sufficient  for  a  large  dog,  calf,  sheep,  or  hog ; 
half  the  quantity  is  required  for  a  middle-sized  dog ; 
and  one-third  for  a  smaller  one.  Th«>se  three  doses 
are  said  to  be  sufficient;  and  one  of  them  is  directed 
to  be  given  every  morning  fasting.'  Blaine  has  not 
much  confidence  in  this  remedy,  but  allows  it  is  worth 
trying.  Mr  Murray,  known  as  a  lecturer  on  chemistry, 
mentions,  in  a  letter  to  a  newspaper,  the  following 
nmedy: — *  Let  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  nitric  and 
one  part  of  muriatic  acid,  both  by  measure  (evolving 
ehlorinv  in  a  concentrated  form)  be  applied  to  the 


wound  aa  soon  M  poaaible,  And  ttofe  iha  oflce.*"  If* 
adds  that  h*  has  found  this  a  prerentivie.  M.  Bnlawtti, 
a  Pariaian  phyaiehin,  deolarea  that  madieaa  ftotn  th* 
bite  of  a  nwid  dog  mav  be  thoroogkW  owed  by  Auni- 

Sftting  the  patient  in  a  hot  vapour  bath,  and  aAclrwardi 
eeping  up  the  oopioua  perapiration  in  bed;  tUf  h« 
recommenda  to  be  done  for  aeveral  aucoesaive  nigfatii* 
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FIBLD-SPORTB. 

Conducted  on  principles  of  moderation,  hnmuii^, 
and  fkir-play,  the  aporta  of  the  field  may  be  aaid  to  M 
those  exhihuating  and  healtliful  pursuits  by  which  the 
tril>es  of  wild  animals  are  made  subservient  to  nmn't 
use,  or  removed  from  a  sphere  in  which  they  are 
inconvenient  and  unsuitable.  In  taking  amusement 
from  such  sports,  it  is  the  glory  of  tho  true  English 
gentleman  to  avoid  every  proceeding  which  can  idre 
unnecessary  pain  to  the  animals  over  which  he  oluma 
dominion,  and  to  discountenance  by  eveiy  means  in  hia 
power  such  odious  abuses  of  sport  as  baiting,  wonying 
at  the  stake,  or  any  other  method  of  protracting  the 
death  of  the  creatures  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
objects  of  the  chase.  Our  limited  space  will  permit  ua 
to  notice  only  the  leading  field-sports  of  Britain  in  past 
and  present  times. 

FAI.0ONRY. 

Falconry  was  the  favourite  field-sport  of  the  middle 
ages,  as  shooting  with  the  gnn  is  the  predominant  one 
of  the  present  day.  It  appears,  in  this  oountiy,  to 
have  declined  and  gone  out  of  use  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  gun  having  then  become, 
by  the  addition  of  the  lock  and  flhit,  a  much  more 
ready  means  of  bringing  down  game  than  the  use  of 
hawks  had  ever  been.  Falconry,  whUe  it  existed,  was 
the  peculiar  sport  of  kings,  and  princes,  and  nobles^ 
many  of  whom  were  painted  in  lUe  with  their  hawks 
seated  on  their  wrist,  and  were  sculptured  on  their 
tombs  after  death  with  the  same  creature  placed  at 
their  feet;  thus  marking  the  special  regard  in  which 
they  held  the  animal  which  was  the  means  of  giving 
them  so  much  amusement. 

The  sport,  we  need  scarcely  remark,  was  founded 
on  the  natural  instinct  of  the  rapacious  order  of  the 
feathered  creation,  as  the  chase  may  be  said  to  be 
founded  on  the  instinct  of  the  dog  to  pursue  the  hare, 
fox,  and  other  animals.  The  rapacious  order  of  birds — 
of  which  the  eagle,  falcon,  and  owl  are  the  three  prin- 
cipal types — are  formed  in  such  a  way  as  evidently  fits 
them  tor  puniuing,  seizing,  and  destroying  the  smaller 
birds;  a  part  in  creation  which  at  first  sight  appears 
to  involve  much  cruelty,  but  which  has  been  clearly 
shown  to  be  intended  to  save  rather  than  to  produce 
pain,  and  to  be  indispensable  to  a  system  of  things  in 
which  one  leading  feature  is,  that  there  shall  always  be 
as  many  living  creatures  as  can  possibly  be  supportod. 
The  falcon  family  were  alone  employed  for  puiposes  of 
8i>ort,  as  alone  possessing  the  required  docility;  and  of 
this  family  two  or  three  species  were  more  frequently 
used  than  any  other.  Of  those  possessing  long  wings, 
the  falcon  proper  and  the  ger-falcon;  and  of  the  short- 
winged,  the  goshawk  and  sparrow-hawk,  seem  to  have 
been  the  favourite  kinds.  Species  called  the  hobby, 
the  kestral,  the  merlin,  and  buzzard,  were  the  next  in 
request.  The  female,  which  is  in  all  the  varieties  of 
this  tribe  considerably  larger  than  the  male,  was  alone 
employed  in  sport,  and  the  common  names  of  all  the 
species  apply  to  that  sex,  the  male  having  usually  some 
distinctive  appellation:  thus  the  male  of  the  ger-falcon 
was  called  the  jerkin  ;  of  the  falcon  proper,  the  tierce 
gentle;  of  the  goshawk,  the  tiercel;  and  ot  the  sparrow- 
hawk,  the  musdet. 

These  birds  naturally  choose  retired  habitations. 
The  falcon,  in  particular,  builds  her  nest  amongst  cliflh 
in  wild  and  unpeopled  regions.    In  order  to  St  birds 

*  See  an  account  of  Bulsson's  pneesdings  la  '  Chamber^ 
Edlnborgh  Journal,'  No.  887,  old  series. 
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their  mora  nuituitt  MM,  hd'  tft[al;'tf*iit''aMati'  for  dW 
^  'AaMon  ilTltl  nAtttAl  itatifr  iMH  Md  t6  b^  • 
:'lU)iiM,*p^iitlv,«h«  t«nn  t^'DrUukife  M!! 
'i^  trfld  oir  ftgtlHted  MpMit.  ThW  fli^Bt  iMp  in 
•  tfc^  ftikMi  mmUt  mam  It,  or  Mjcmtom  it  to  tlie 
a  of  kttttur  bdnM.  liMUng  i^M'tUe  gnuid 
--Jdf  thcf  ^w«MVhi(£  Iti  kebper  Acquired  ot^r  it. 
Whta  Adid  M  reqUlM,  It  was  ftd.and  tliUa  tMgbt 
MliJMiir tlu*  it  Ud  done  right,  «Md  not  othenriK.  '  If 
MtiMiilf  NflrMtoiry,  *  etream  of  cold  water  «M  dl> 
««eted  at  ita  head,  ai  an  admonition  that  nothinc  was 
to  be  calned  by  luch  oondiiet.  I<>om  the  veijr  first,  the 
auimu  waa  aeooutred  with  certain  paraphentalia,  the 
name*  of  which  at  least  must  be  familiar  to  meat 
Inaden.  First,  itfe  head  waa  eorered  hj  a  leatbem 
)toeci,  fitting  close  all  round,  ao  aa  to  shut  up  its  ^yea, 
aAd  calculated,  bv  a  slit  behind,  to  be  readily  slipped 
■M  afad  ofi*.  On  the  top  of  the  hood  there  was  a  tuft  «f 
MtMvers^  which  usually  has  a  graceful  effect  in  the  eld 
pictureb  representing  ladiea  or  gentlemen  travelHng 
>irith  their  hawka  upon  their  wrist.  Leathern  strapt, 
dJled  j«8aea,«  fsw  inches  in  length,  were  fitted  to  the 
'I^of  thebltd  by  a  button  slipping  through  a  alit  or 
IMp.  Cloae  beaide  the  end  attaci^ed  to  each  leg  wfas 
'a  MaH'sidieHcal  iett,  like  that  of  a  child's  rattle,  and 
'isoinpMd  of  silver,  for  cleameaa  of  aound,  the  one  beiitg 
bt' feom^'nice  inatancea  made  a  semitone  higher  than 
the  cither.  The  other  ends  of  the  jesses  wete  furnished 
1^1^  trlth  a  ring,  which  could  be  readily  fitted  upon  the 
awh^l  dwlgned  to  connect  them  both  with  the  ^soaA,  a 
•lOfag  slender  strap,  aometimea  prolonged  by  a  enaim, 
tH'oita/B^mi  cord,  and  deaigned  aa  a  tether  by  whldi  to 
'histralh  the  animal,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shonld  be 
'AHtoWed  «on«idemble  room  for  free  motion.  Two  great 
■oljMM  in  tiaining  were  to  teach  the  bird  to  fly  atits 
iprqM- game,  and  to  habituate  it  to  come  back  to  the 
Ikilmi  of  itr  master,  after  on  any  occasion  having  been 
''Ut  free  ih  pursuit  of  its  prey.  >\)r  the  first  of  these 
<utds,  in  the  case  of  long-winged  birds,  an  implement 
'  (ehned  the  hire  was  used.  It  conriated  either  of  a  stick 
'or  of  a  cord,  on  the  end  of  which  were  fixed  pieces  of 
'fiMh,  tHth  a  bunch  of  the  ftathen  of  the  prey  which  it 
'sdk  derigned  that  the  bird  should  fly  at,  or  perhaps  an 
adiAal  resemblance  of  the  prey  in  its  entire  fotm.  The 
■fUteaa  being  set  loose  by  one  man,  another  stood  at  a 
■idistiUKe  waving  the  lure  around  his  head,  thns  tempt- 
'  iig  tiie  animal  to  advance  and  strike  at  it.  A  whistle 
Was  the  implement  used  to  reclaim  or  bring  back  the 
haWk.  When  a  hawk  waa  to  b«  kept  on  the  hand, 
'  atreag  glovea  were  worn  for  protection  from  its  talons. 
It  tnay  here  be  remarked  that  the  training  of  falcons 
1^  ailtogether  a  most  laborious  business,  and  that 
'tratiied  fT'iuds  Were  aooordinaly  to  be  only  purchased 
^  d  high  price.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
eetttury,  a  trained  goshawk  and  tiercel  brought  one 
'hntedtwi  ma^ks,  and  it  wta  coAaidered  a  favour  to  part 
with  thetii.  The  extreme  labour  attending  the  training 
of  the  aairoah  must  have  been  sufficient  in  early  times 
t6  confine  the  sport  to  persons  of  birth  and  fortune,  if 
there  were  ho  odier  cause;  and  it  must  also  have  con- 
Wiced  to  the  rapid  deeline  and  extinction  of  the  sport, 
ttAer  a  ready  means  of  killing  wild-fowl  by  the  gun 
becamf.  attainable. 

The  sport,  after  being  long,  given  up,  was  revived  in 
England  some  years  ago  by  Colonel  Thornton,  the 
Duke  of  St  Albans,  and  nhw  other  gentlemen,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  a  taste  for  iraatevcr  is  el«ant 
and  romantic  in  the  usages  of  our  forefothers.  ft  is 
said  to  be  a  gallant  tod  good!  r  aight,  when  a  tnin  of 
-Well-moni^tea  Kiiglilih  ladies  ai.d  gentlemen  rides  forth 
on  a  clear  aunshiny  di^  to  pursue  this  sport,  attended 
W  their  falconets,  each  with  hia  hawk  on  hia  wrist.  In 
the  )>^«ient  diy,  as  ofyore,  various  kinds  of  foathereU 
'  nae  ue  floWn  at.  Heron-!s«^ng  v,  we  believe,  in 
tftest  esteem.  The  hehm,  aa  must  be  genetally 
own,  ill  k  Uag«  Mtd  Id  rlqppeittance,  witL  a  long  neck, 


UHtMi ^ _,_  , ^ 

l»'Min^'^r«itMH>.'"'h  UfjjliitiWi, ^_^  

i«lfa4^'t>M,  With  taMkibg'W«M«B«  it 'M^ 

but  its  Ainf  bill;    Hvitria  mi  l!)lMimM»'\Aa.'!'m 

iMMiy  M«bea'wheW'ae)''iH^'  Am  uaiMl^driw; 

These  eiplkntttioti*  will'  ii^tiMdtic«'thf  foOMrii^f  icMHUt 
of  h^ti-Uawkiti^  ih>ih  BlAUe's  <E<i^<ipdik'^ 
KuH^«poHh:''-'~"  ■'•■*    ■■''■■'.■■- r,T,  ,,.„  ,  .,. 

'The  daUy  visitations  6f  ih«  MMi  Co'Jts  $MdHig- 
places  are  wfttdied  hf  thi  ihl<»lien;  Who.'statloh  thUm- 
a^lvea  to  the  leeward  or  dowii  wind  of  thb  hirini^ftia 
that  the  heron,  on  ita  tetiitn.  Must  fly  agiUhst  the 
bnexe,  whieh  gives  a  great  advantage  to  its  enemy. 
Ai  soon  as  one  is  discovered  on  the  returp,  a  t^  of 
iUtens  ia  Mt  looser  who,  catdiiiig  sight  of  the  quairy, 
viae  in  puisait.  Hie  heron,  ihatihctlvely  awu«  thttt 
^ta  life  U  at  stake,  pi'epares  for  the  fray  by  diagori;ittg 
the  contents  of  its  stomach  to  lighten  the  weight  ol  the 
body.  The  coUrsing  fttl«ons  atcend  thfe  air/ vault  ih 
apital  gyttetioM/  by  vAi6h  the  atmospheric  resistkhiie 
'to  thCSr  flin^t  is  lessened.  These  circlings,  it  hiis  been 
obeerved^hav^  fte<iuently  the  curious  emct  of  present- 
ing the  three  birds  as  flying  in  diflbrent  directiont; 
whereas  the  real  intentions  of  the  two  hawks  ate 
steadily  directed  to  oite  point,  which  is  that  of  contact 
with  the  heron,  whose  entire  eflTorts  are  as  steadily 
engaged  Ih'  i(vy)iding'it.  To  efitet  this,  the  affiighted 
hwon  ittenttbusly'endtevoora  to  rise  above  the  haWks, 
wbo,  kbwtrvtf^,  by  the  siiberipr  power  of  wiUg,  ettm- 
tnonly  sticoeed  in  getting  nie  upper  station,  from  which 
one  preMntly  makes  its  stoop;  and  happy  it  is  for  (lie 
poor  heron  u  he  can  evade  the  Uow,  whieh  he  oicca- 
aionitlly  doea,  either  by  ahifting  hia  statlota,  or  by  re- 
ceiv&ig  the  falcon  on  his  sharp  bill,  which  inatantiy 
transfixes  It.  This  danger  is,  however,  dedied  on 
authority,  but  we  feel  assured  that  it  does  occur.  The 
second  hawk,  if  the  first  ikils,  stoops  in  his  turn;  but 
the  meditated  blow  of  this  also  is  frequentfy  evaded 
like  the  former.  The  trio  then  still  rising  hi^to  and 
higher,  the  sight  becomes  interesting  iii  the  extreme, 
and  the  spectators  are  scarcely  less  agisted  than  the 
feathered  warriors  above.  At  length  another  stoop 
takes  place,  and  the  fatal  seisure  is  ttiade  by  ono  hawk, 
while  the  other  binds  to  his  fellow,  and  all  three  q,bickly 
descend  together,  but  not  with  a  dangerous  rapidit;^, 
as  their  powers  of  inflation  and  the  action  ot  their 
wings  b^eak  the  fall.  It  is  now  that  the  xadunted 
horsemen  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  assistance 
of  their  falcons,  and  their  flrst  efforts  must  be  diieeted 
to  secure  the  head  of  the  heron,  that  the  sharp  beak 
mi^  not  take  efl^  on  one  Or  both  of  '^hem.* 

Pheasants  are  objects  of  this  Sport,  but  not  to  a  great 
extent,  on  account  Of  the  inconvenience  presented  by 
the  sylvan  ground  in  which  the  sport  must  be  practised. 
Partridge-hawking  is  found  to  be  a  more  conveniei-.t 
sport.  To  quote  the  same  authority — 'The  scene  of 
practice  is  commonly  on  large  fields  or  open  tracts  of 
country,  where  the  horsemen  and  company  generally 
can  beat  in  line,  and  the  attendant  falconer  or  master, 
being  well-mounted,  can  ride  forward,  and  be  ready  to 
receive  the  quarry.  Either  pointers  or  spaniels  are 
necessary,  or  both.  The  partridge  being  flushed,  the 
hawk  wUl  stoop  with  astoniiihing  rapidity,  and  seize  on 
it;  at  which  time  neither  horses,  dogs,  nor  company 
should  press  forward;  on  the  contnuy,  they  should 
permit  the  iiklconer  only  to  advance,  who,  approaching 
the  hawk  with  caution,  must  walk  quietly  round  her, 
when,  gentlv  kneeling  down  with  his  arm  extended,  as 
though  in  the  act  of  feeding  the  hawk,  he  should  lay 
hold  of  the  partridge,  and  at  the  same  time  place  the 
hawk  on  hia  fist.  Thia  done,  reatore  the  hood,  and 
reward  the  hawk  with  the  head  of  the  qnany;  and  if 
ahe  be  not  intended  to  be  flown  again,  let  her  be  fed 
inlimediately. 

A  aomewbat  different  method  of  partridge-hawking 
tt  ptactiisd  in  the  latter  patt  of  the  seaaon,  when  the 
CQuntty  i»  vetir  bare,  and  when  the  pattridgM  are  often 
very  wild,  Ma  lie  mdiAiently  even  to  the  dog.    lii 
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Jc^PfK  wi^  m,^«  i9mtn,Wf^,%linfc,AM 
^^pto^^glit  infbnn*:Uf.jl|hat,Ui|«ia6Aqdof  pwf 

Vf^hf^^MAOt^  irheo  ,maV»^«lf  m<  »»i»trjr  »•■  »o 
bare,  and  the  birds  ao  wild,  aa  to  make  it  iinpq«ib)fl  to 

1  t^ew  w  tt#  MKuA  way.  , 

-nawXi^gfaa  it  i*  ofUm  termed,  wa«  much  in 
Tp|nu),i(9^erW.  fbe.piwitioewiW  pot, however,  <?<>tt- 
^v^.tq  brooka,  biit  «:|tonded  to  riven,  N«>^«D;e4, 
migipn,  and  po^df,  I^  engaged,  according,  to  ^lomo!, 
r  the  je^i-falcon,  the  haggard-^dcon,  tbe  jerkin,  a^d  ii^ 
tawl  gentlflu"  Waterfowl  of  every  deiciiption,  wpie 
qiMe  pir«\y  of;  but  tome  particuJIar  ol>i^v^„»c«prdj|ng 
w^tn.  tA«  training  of  the  fiUcQU,  wo>!e  Duticwlwrly 
fought,  ;far.  Dogs  were  employed  to  rpuif  th^  fowl, 
being  led  on  by  men  who  traversed  ihe.waj^B  u^e ; 
while  horsemen,  with  the  h%irk*oiV,^l>oiKfif{bi>F'«KO  M 
hood  to  cast  vff  one  or  m^re,  according  to,tji^i^i^nB.<)|f 
the^game.  A  heron  or  mallazd^  ]v<wld>)WmK^<tW> 
while  »  widgeon  or  a  te«i  <being.fQiaU>,,T«o(44  FP- 
V«M>ly,«ngage  only  one.'         ,..,„„    i,;,,,   .j^j  wi.iji/ij 

.  X^Kr-^wid';^  was  another  principal  j^u^iffei^p^pagt 
tim^,  but  has  now  been  abandonee^  iu  ^h?.  ^ta^'w.  wofii^ 
it  iwed  to  be  conducted.  The  spe^^  of  aqisivpi^chiftQy 
jhunted  in  England  was  the  fJU  low-deer,  a  Mau^ituI  crea- 
ture with  stately  horns  uid  antlers,  and  of  gi;ea(  speed 
ijni.  jrunning.  Fallow-deer  are  now  closed  up  in  ,park», 
at  l^asi  in  JiriUin.  The  stag,  red  deer,  or  harti  who>o 
^c^fkio  li^  Cftlled  the  hind,  d&rs  in  sice:  and  lb  jfaioims 
from  jthe  fallow-deer.  He  is  much  larger,  and  liia  bc|rns 
i^if  ro^n4«  whpieas  in  the  fallow  specie^  they  ace  birpadi 
<w4  pttlfvated.  Bed  deer  are  now,  we  beliieye,  the  only 
Q))jecto  of  j^eld-sport  in  this  country,  and  pnncipally  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  they  still  exist  ip 
considerable  numbers.  Hounds,  however,  as  in  the 
chase  ilk  former  ages,  are  now  seldom  or  never  eroplpyed 
^he  hunter  depending  on  hu  gun  and  his  skill  in  ap- 
prpoiehinz  the  animal  noiselessljr.  This,  which  is  called 
d^^tatkiing,  is  a  sport  requirug  a  vast  deal  of  tact, 
knowlpdgo  ojC  the  animal's  habits,  and  patience,  as  whole 
d^ys  ore  occasionally  taken  up  in  stealthily  watching 
an  opportunity  for  a  shot.  Such  is  the  power  of  sight, 
scent,  and  hearing,  that  to  approach  unperccived  on  a 
plain  14  impossible.  They  must  be  approached  down  the 
wind,  and  from  behind  tbickets  or  hillocks.  A  tele- 
scope is  required  in  these  difficult  manoeuvres.  When 
it  is  impracticable  to  reach  them  in  this  artful  manner, 
attendutts  drive  them  into  gorges  among  the  moun- 
tains), a^d  the  sportsman  singles  out  an  obiect  for  his 
gun. as  it  ptuscs  his  concealed  station.  A  lively  work 
on  deer-stalking  has  lately  been  written  by  Mr  Scrope, 
to  which  we  beg  to  refer  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject ;  and  some  very  graphic  pictures  may  also 
be  found  in  Mr  St  John's  attractive  volume  on  '  The 
W^ld  Sports  and  Natural  History  of  the  Highlands.' 

,'     ■'    '■''■'\  ■",■  '  FOX-HimTINO. 

Tho  'wrtoty  of  fox  most  common  in  Britain  is  called 
the  cw  fox,  which  is  of  a  brown  colour,  with  generally 
some  white  on  the  breast  and  belly,  and  a  light  tip  to 
the  long  bushy  tail.  Foxes  go  to  clicktt  iu  winter,  and 
cubs  aro  ptoduccd  in  the  latter  end  of  March;  they 
breed  but  once  a  year,  and  have  from  three  to  six 
young  ones  at  a  time.  In  his  nature  the  fox  is  play- 
ful, but  rapacious  in  his  appetite,  and  his  predominat- 
ing characteristic  is  great  omliness.  He  usually  fixes 
his  abode  on  the  border  of  a  wood,  at  no  great  4>*tanoe 
from  a  farmhouse  or  village;  he  listens  to  th^  crowing 
of  the  cocks  and  the  cries  of  the  poultry;  he  scidits 
thoTOi  and  chooses  the  time  of  his  attack  with  judg- 
jtf^nt;  he  conceals  his  road  ar  well  as  his  d«*i^;  he 
,ri)m  u^rward  with  caution,  iom(;time9  even  trailwA  his 
.body,  mi4  «eIdom  ma][ei;  %  Iruttleas  cxpoditiw,   iOfi 


pi^i  )|}wihyvf«MW<MM<hBMiat»,  w^  Mw  »f#»Jif)k)r^ 
cA^it,w«(WWi  JK-i.«u4ijn,»  vord^isipo  d«ntn^iY**» 
poQJ{|t(7»  gfwMiiw4  inran  .i«HWB  limH  tfrnti^,!*  Aim^ 
I)Helynjilwi»qrit»it**wwdf»i^Jiiia,  i,i,;i  ,,.:,-,  i.,m,i> 

7px.lnwti|«.  OR, ».  p)wp«Ki,i«W*irAqiiMf« 
4w]t>i4,v>iih  wi»iclM«o{,iK^7i».)wy|iM  .tMnn«d,M 
A p^okof fi>Rhi9ipmdBitn  wenA ,^Dd  JTUQ, 4qiqi  ihnpimr, 
Md.  *wiw»i  totuin  >h«,>»Bim«;i  ironajhji?  hffKifmiMl 
bo  take.tp  omUi.  Ap«vofhpw>d«,T|«i««ftoi«t1W>^ 
to  thirty  coHple»;but,  beudv.ithw*,  mip«  ibowi4fiMi^ 
always  toft undi»ft«cl into, the, fi^W,  Thftcjwt «  #,.wJbU- 
bred  pa«ki»ieckon«4»t  fbHn,^M<W,tO^)i;P9.M^|tl|» 
mnufl  e^poABO  of  it*.  ke«D  wd  qiammMDanti^t  •# 
mitck,  7h«huqt«o»P.ai,tJ^gnudlei4flro(CtheiG]|iM^ 
ia  %  fiwctiwary;  of,  no  smaU  importance;  he,  M|,atsift«4 
bv,tw9  vtUippWMiii  n^  hfiW  IIP  Wd  tftka  oht^ge,*;^ 

thchoOndlr:,     !'':  )■••.'      \    .      '•.      '.■.     1     -    !-  .     -^i-.wil 

,  Th»fox  b^g  aa  mcly  ri*er,  wnd  his  impt  lyii«gi)|N# 
on  theidawp  cnMS,  he  is  huntod  iw  eadj  morowg)  *a4 
th«  ;Qnt,  bvwiiesa  on  taking  the  field  i»  to.  ri4«ttp  iw4 
driw  caverTT-that  i<,  bring,  out  tho  fi»  from  hi*  ntre|M^ 
\M  Un  first  ^ht,  the  view  halloo  is  givqii  by  thAhWtft' 
imo,  Briid  all  follow  the  sweeping  trwk  of .  the  ihomif)i|. 
It  iii»  ruletin  hunting  never  to  get  b^orpfd^e  AoSbiOr 
to, throw. them  out  any  way  by  afalae  *ign»l;  OAltJll>0 
montxaiy,  the,  ^reat  art  is  to  keep  th^n  touo; K 
JMtd  to  aid  their  *earah.    The  run  is  comi|l«re<), 
exhilarating  ipturt  of  the  sport,  and  consist*  lOfjjMM.  _ 
chase  through  a  broken  or  rough  country, ;,M;it)^,,th^ 
hound* in  full  ciy.    Thep  js  th«»  *rdour  of  the'^*fie 
«h«wn;  and  it  continues  till  the  fox,  by  son^i«l^i 
roaofleuTse — such  a*  tracking  up  ai  broob-T^hfOiri 
hounds  off  the  scent,  and  the  ptuty  is  bjcqughttoi*^ 
The  scent  aad  tra«k  of  the  animal  hMng:aeimAoun4> 
offidl  go  once, more  Iq  pursuit,.but;with.go|>i*?;w  >^<■l- 
quent  doubts  of  tho  rwilt.   ,*  8^,'  tv!f%  ^<ia.m^.W 
hi*  enthusiastic ,  style, '  where  the  hound*  ib*nd  !t»w<*np 
yonder  furze  brake  I  %  wiflh  he  ipay  have  ftoroe^tthjWO. 
Mind  th#  oldhound;  how  he , dashes,  o^er  thAifumlJl 
Ukiak  ho  winds  him !    Hark  1  thoy  haloo  I ,- AyifWlMO 
he  goes !  .  It  i»  nearly  over  with  himi  H«d  the  .houjids 
caught  view. he  must  have  died!    He  will  Iv*rdly.>*W¥* 
the  cover.  See  how  they  gain  np<Mi  himatev*iyi|^^;im! 
It  is  an  admirable  race;  yet  the  cover  save*  hiin.   N^F 
be  quiet,  and  he  cannot  escape  us;  we  h»ve  the  ^ii^ 
of  tho  hounds,  and  cannot  be. better  plaoed,!  I^t^ir 
short  he  runt  I    He  is  now  in  the  strongest  |iiwt,pf 
the  corerl    What  a  crash!    Every  hound  ia  M),«ud 
every  hound  is  cunning  for  himl    That  was  a. quick 
turn  I    Again,  another  I    He's  put  to  Mb  last.sniftt! 
Now  misdiief  is  at  his  heels,  and  death  is  sot  .fyt 
off  I    Hal  they  stop. all  at  once :  all  sileut,  and  yet^,^o 
earth  is  open !    Listen  I    Now  they  are  at  him  ag*^! 
Did  you  hear  that  hound  catch  him  i— they  oyeixqn 
the  scent,  and  the  fox  had  lain  down  b^in4  hHP, 
Now,  Reynard,  look  to  yourself  1    How  quiok  thM,.*^' 
give  their  tongues!    The  terriers,  too,  are:  Pow  yej^ing 
at  him.    How  dose  Veagtaiux  pur8UiW;t--r&0Wyt«Si^]»ur 
she  pressesl— it  ia  just  upwjthhiw!  ^ Wl^^i^i  W*^ 
they  make ;  the  whole  wood  r«sp|U|id*)>  1  Thi^.turnifM 
very  short!    Therelr-now! — ay,,  uow  tImr,,l>*iro.  hioi! 
Who-hoop!'    The  chase  is  over:  Reyjuar^  >  >*  DO  more : 
and  bij  bnuh  or  tail  bfing  cut  off,  a^.a.  trophy  by. the 
huntsman,  his  unfortunate  carcass  is .  thrown  to.  t^o 
hounds,  and  in  a  few,  moments  destroyed,  leaving 
scarcely  a  wreck  behind.  .;  jj^i  '.j;) m.i 

HAR&BVMTflia — COURSING.    "'  'i*  ™  ^    ^  ' 

Hares  are  hunted ,  in  much  the  same  manner  fis 
foxes,  the  ch>«f  diffoKnce  being,  that  harriers  are  em- 
ployed insto^  0^  hounds;  both  hunt  by  the  scent.  Of 
this  branch  of  fieldrsports.  the  writer  of  the  excelj^t 
article  on  HwUmg,  in  the  '  Encyclopadia  Brftamu^' 
QidLe*  the  following  mention : —  ,._ 

'Hwe-hunting  daim*  precedence  of  foxrhuating,  ,in 
thie,,n[)OEting  chnmology  of  Oreat  Britain,  andweTbf- 
lieve  of  all  other  countrio*,  inasmuch  suf.,«i  1^  ,luia 
aVvfy*  )>ee;»  estoeine4  exceHenteiiting^4^,*t/'0f  W* 
tiulfest  >f . qfurion,  ,  ^e, 0^t^  fteBT^jB^ophw^tWt 
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ft  WM  prftoUtecl  beltoe  hit  chy,  and  ho  wnta  flilly 
thne  Mnturie*  before  the  ChriitUn  en,  both  houiuu 
•nd  nets  beittc  tiien  uwd  in  the  tninnit.  Neither 
c«a  we  mwrel  at  hare*hunting  beW  the  fiiTourite 
cHvenion  In  idl  nationi  riven  to  iportuig,  where  the 
ute  of  the  hone  in  th^  field  had  not  become  common. 
Bat  we  will  m  a  point  fkrther  than  thii,  and  aiaert, 
thi^  how  innrior  aoerer  may  be  the  estimation  In 
Hrhieh  hnntins  the  hare  is  held  in  comparison  with 
hunting  the  fox,  no  animal  of  the  chase  afibrds  so 
mudi  true  hunting  as  sLe  does,  which  was  the  opinion 
of  the  renowned  Mr  Beckfbrd. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  a  hare  by  the  eye  is  well 
known.  It  is  an  art  greatly  ftcilitated  by  experience, 
although  not  one  person  in  ten  who  attempts  it  suc- 
ceeds. But  here  we  recognise  the  hand  that  furnished 
her  with  such  means  for  her  security  $  as,  ftom  the 
delicacy  of  her  llesh,  she  is  tlie  prey  of  OTCiy  camiTo- 
rous  animal,  and  her  means  of  defence  are  confined 
only  to  flight.  In  going  to  her  form  she  consults  the 
weather,  especlallv  the  wind,  lying  always,  when  she 
can,  with  her  head  to  face  it.  After  harvest,  hares  are 
foui^  in  all  situations ;  in  stubble  fields,  hedgerows, 
woods,  and  brakes:  but  when  the  leaves  fall,  they 
prefer  lying  upon  open  ground,  and  particularly  on  a 
stale  fallow;  that  is,  one  which  has  been  some  time 
ploughed;  as  likewise  after  frost,  and  towards  the 
sprii^  of  the  year.  In  furze  or  gorse,  they  lie  so  close, 
as  to  allow  themselves  nearly  to  be  trodden  upon, 
rather  than  quit  their  form.  The  down  or  upland- 
lured  hare  shows  best  sport ;  that  bred  in  a  wet  marshy 
district  the  worst,  although  the  scent  from  the  latter 
may  be  the  strongest.  If  a  hare,  when  not  viewed 
away,  runs  slowly  at  first,  it  is  generally  a  sign  that 
dieis  an  old  one,  and  likely  to  afford  sport ;  but  hares 
never  run  so  well  as  when  they  do  not  know  where 
they  are.  Thus  trapped  hares,  turned  out  befbre 
hounds,  almost  invariably  run  straight  on  end,  and 
generally  till  they  can  run  no  loneer ;  and  they  gene- 
rally go  straight  in  a  fog.  The  cnase  of  the  hare  has 
been  altered,  and  rendered  less  difficult  in  some  degree 
by  the  improvement  of  the  hound  used  in  it. 

The  dimrence  in  the  terms  used  in  hare-hunting 
and  fox-huntbg  is  comprised  in  a  few  words : — Har- 
riers are  cast  off  in  the  morning;  foxhounds  throw 
off:  the  hare  is  found  by  the  quest  or  trail ;  the  fox 
by  the  draft :  the  hare  is  on  her  form  or  seat ;  the 
fox  in  his  kennel :  the  young  hare  is  a  leveret ;  a  fox 
a  year  old  is  a  cub :  the  view  hollo  of  the  hare  is 
"  Gone  away ;"  of  a  fox  "Tallyho:"  the  hare  doubles 
in  chase ;  the  fox  heads  back,  or  is  headed  :  the  har- 
rier is  at  fault ;  the  foxhound  at  check :  the  hare  is 
pricked  by  the  foot ;  the  fox  is  balled  or  padded :  the 
nare  squats  ;  the  fox  lies  down,  stops,  or  hangs  in 
cover :  the  "  who-whoop  "  signifies  the  death  of  each.' 

Hares  are  hunted  with  packs  of  generally  twentv 
couples  of  harriers ;  but  whatever  number  is  employed, 
it  is  the  established  rule  not  to  run  in  upon  the  hares 
as  soon  as  discovered  in  their  forms,  but  to  allow  them 
a  little  space  before  the  dogs  are  set  on.  The  hares 
also  must  not  be  pressed  upon  in  tho  chare  by  the 
company ;  neither  are  the  do^,  in  losing  scent,  to  be 
called  on  the  right  path ;  for  this  leads  them  to  depend 
on  the  sight  of  the  huntsman  instead  of  their  own 
nose.    Leave  the  harriers  pretty  much  to  themselves. 

Courting  is  the  chasing  and  taking  of  the  hare  by 
means  of  greyhounds,  which  hunt  by  the  sight  only. 
Among  fcx-hunters  it  is  considered  an  inferior  kind 
of  sport,  but  many  country  gentlemen  find  in  it  an  ex- 
hilarating recreation,  and  it  is  patronised  by  numerous 
coursbg  clubs.  'There  is,'  says  Blaine, 'even  a  phi- 
lanthropic character  about  coursing  almost  unknown 
to  other  huntings.  It  may  be  said  to  offer  a  kind  of 
refuge  for  the  sporting  destitute,  for  it  holds  out  inno- 
cent recreation  to  those  whose  means  or  whose  pru- 
dence will  not  allow  them  to  risk  either  their  neck 
after  a  fox,  or  their  wealth  after  a  racer.  Here  the 
octogenarian,  at  once  labouring  under  his  increased 
years  and  hia  decieaied  energies,  may  solace  himself 
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with  an  epitom«  of  former  huntings;  and  fkrther,  tliiif 
the  joy*  of  this  chase  are  within  ine  reach  of  evety 
state  or  stage  of  life.' 

The  greyhound,  whose  Ibrm  so  eminently  adapts  him 
for  competing  with  the  hare  in  a  race,  requires  to  be 
well  tnuned  m  the  art  of  turning  suddenly,  and  deter- 
minedly pursuing  his  game  on  a  new  line  of  pursuit. 
His  eye  snould  m  clear  und  quick,  and  his  wind  good, 
to  enable  him  to  hold  out  to  tne  last.  OreyhbUnds  are 
delicate  in  their  nature,  and  require  very  carefVil  treat- 
ment; their  lodging  must  be  dry  and  comfortable;  and 
when  taken  out  in  a  cold  morning,  thev  must  be  held 
in  leash,  with  jackets  on,  ready  to  let  slip.  In  any  case, 
they  are  not  uncoupled  or  let  go  till  the  hare  has  been 
seen  and  started.  A  single  pair  of  dogs  is  generally 
sufficient  for  the  sport;  and  betting  often  ensues  as  to 
the  jNH'ntf  in  the  course.  There  are  numerous  rules 
of  ancient  and  modem  date  on  the  subject  of  coursing. 
The  following,  established  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  m 
Queen  ElizaMth's  reign,  are  yet  held  applicable: — 

'  The  feutwer,  or  person  who  lets  loose  the  grey- 
hounds, was  to  receive  those  that  were  matched  to  run 
together  into  his  leash,  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the 
field,  and  to  follow  next  to  the  hare  finder,  or  him  that 
was  to  start  the  hare,  until  he  came  to  the  form,  and 
no  horse  or  footmen  were  to  go  before,  or  on  either  side, 
but  directly  behind,  for  the  space  of  about  forty  yards. 

A  hare  was  not  to  be  coursed  with  more  than  a  brace 
of  greyhounds. 

The  hare  finder  was  to  give  the  hare  three  "  sohos" 
before  he  put  her  from  her  form,  to  give  notice  to  tho 
docs  that  they  may  attend  her  starting. 

The  hare  was  to  have  twelve  score  vards  law  before 
the  dogs  were  loosed,  unless  the  small  distance  from 
the  cover  would  not  admit  it  without  danger  of  imme- 
diately losing  her. 

The  dog  that  gave  the  first  turn,  and  during  the 
course,  if  there  was  neither  cote,  slip,  nor  wrench,  won. 

A  cote  is  when  the  greyhound  goes  endways  by  his 
fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a  turn. 

A  cote  served  for  two  terms,  and  two  trippings  or 
jerkins  for  a  cote;  if  the  hare  did  not  turn  quite  about, 
she  only  wrenched;  and  two  wrenches  stand  for  a  turn. 

If  there  were  no  cotes  riven  between  a  brace  of  erey-. 
hounds,  but  that  one  of  them  served  tho  other  at  turn- 
ing, then  he  that  gave  the  hare  most  turns  won;  and 
if  one  gave  as  many  turns  as  the  other,  then  he  that 
bore  the  hare  won.  A  "go-by,"  or  bearing  the  hare, 
was  equivalent  to  two  turns. 

If  neither  dog  turns  the  bare,  he  that  led  last  to  the 
cover  won.  If  one  dog  turned  the  hare,  served  himself, 
and  turned  her  again,  it  was  as  much  as  a  cote,  for  a 
cote  was  esteemed  two  turns. 

If  all  the  course  were  equal,  the  dog  that  bore  tho 
hare  won ;  if  the  hare  was  not  borne,  the  cause  was 
adjudged  dead.  If  a  dog  fell  in  a  course,  and  yet  per- 
formed his  part,  he  might  challenge  the  advantage  of 
a  turn  more  than  ho  cave. 

If  a  dog  turned  the  hare,  served  himself,  and  gave 
divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  stood  still  in  the  nold, 
the  other  dog,  if  he  ran  home  to  the  cover,  although  he 
gave  no  turn,  was  adjudged  the  winner. 

If  by  accident  a  dog  was  run  over  in  his  course,  the 
course  was  void,  and  he  that  did  the  mischief  was  to 
make  reparation  for  the  damage.  If  a  dog  cave  the 
first  and  last  turn,  and  there  was  no  other  advantage 
betwixt  them,  he  that  gave  the  odd  turn  won. 

He  that  came  in  first  at  the  death,  took  up  the  hare, 
savod  her  from  being  torn,  cherished  the  dogs,  and 
cleansed  their  mouths  from  the  wool,  was  adjudged  to 
have  the  hare  for  his  trouble. 

Those  that  were  judges  of  the  course  were  to  give 
their  decision  before  they  departed  out  of  the  field.' 

snooTiifo— onousK — partridqes,  &c. 

Tho  leading  sports  with  dog  and  gun  are  the  shooting 

of  grouse,  purtridges,  and  pheasants,  which  differ  iu 

some  regi)ects  fh>m  each  other.    The  first  thing  to  be 

attended  to  )<k  either  case  is  having  a  good  fowling- 
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pifaoa  or  gtm }  and  tha  Koond  i(>  to  know  how  to  um 
and  dean  it.  Next,  the  sportuuan  luuit  be  providod 
with  a  dog  trained  to  point  the  kind  of  game  lor  wliich 
he  is  taken  to  the  field :  to  take  a  dog  accuitomed  to 
point  partridgei  on  a  grouie-ihooting  ezounion  would 
bo  improper.  The  gunpowder  employed  ihould  be 
kept  rery  diy  in  a  metal  flaak,  and  of  proper  strength 
and  purity.  Patent  ihot  ia  now  commonly  uied )  it 
i«  of  eight  aorta,  each  numbered^  and  riiea  fh>m  83 
pelleta  to  620  pellete  in  the  ounce.  The  more  tender 
the  birdi,  the  imaller  may  be  the  pelleti  or  dropt. 
For  grouie,  ihooten  begin  with  No.  7,  or  480  to  toe 
ounce ;  duoka  reauire  ihot  No.  4,  or  105  to  the  ounce. 

The  following  ninta  to  a  beginner  in  shooting  are  by 
Hawker  and  others: — ^"In  raising  the  sun,  let  him 
remember  that  the  moment  it  is  brought  up  to  tiie 
centre  of  the  object  the  trigger  should  be  pulled,  as 
the  first  sight  is  always  unquestionably  the  best.  Then 
send  him  out  to  practise  at  a  card  with  powder  till  ho 
has  got  steady;  and  afterwards  load  his  gun  occasion- 
ally with  shot,  but  nerer  let  the  time  of  your  making 
this  addition  be  known  to  him ;  and  the  idea  of  it 
being  perhaps  impossible  to  strike  his  object  will  re- 
move all  anxiety,  and  he  will  soon  become  perfectly 
firm  and  collected. 

The  intermediate  lesson  of  a  few  shots  at  small  birds 
may  be  giren ;  but  this  plan  throughout  must  be  adopted 
at  game,  and  continued,  in  tlie  iirst  instance,  till  the 
pupil  has  quite  divested  himself  of  all  tremor  at  the 
sprmging  of  a  covey,  and  observed  in  the  last,  till  mobt 
of  his  charges  of  snot  have  proved  fatal  to  the  birds. 
If  he  begins  with  both  eyes  open  he  will  save  himself 
the  trouble  of  learning  to  shoot  so  afterwards.  An 
aim  thus,  from  the  right  shoulder,  comes  to  the  same 
point  as  one  taken  with  the  left  eye  shut,  and  it  is  the 
most  ready  method  of  shooting  quick.  Bo  careful  to 
remind  him  (as  a  beginner)  to  keep  his  eun  moving, 
as  follows: — before  an  object,  crossing;  fuU  hish  for  a 
bird  rising  up  or  flying  away  very  low;  and  oetween 
the  ears  of  hares  and  rabbits  running  straight  away. 
All'  this  of  course  in  proportion  to  the  distance ;  and 
if  we  consider  the  velocity  with  which  a  bird  flies,  we 
shall  rarelv  err  by  firing,  when  at  forty  vards,  at  least 
five  or  six  mches  before  it.  Till  the  pupil  is  au  fait  in 
all  this  he  will  find  great  assistance  from  the  sight, 
which  he  should  have  precisely  on  the  intended  point 
when  he  fires.  He  will  thus,  by  degrees,  attain  the 
art  of  killing  his  game  in  good  style,  which  is  to  fix 
his  eyes  on  the  o^ect,  and  fire  the  moment  he  has 
brought  up  the  gun.  He  may  then  ultimately  acquire 
the  knack  of  kiUing  snap  shots,  and  bring  down  a  No- 
vember bird  the  moment  it  tops  the  stubble,  or  a  rabbit 
popping  into  a  furze-brake,  with  more  certainty  than 
he  once  used  to  shoot  a  young  grouse  in  August  or  a 
partridge  in  September. 

Many  beinn  with  very  quick  shooting,  and  kill  ad- 
mirably weU,  but  are  often  apt  not  to  let  their  birds 
fly  before  they  put  up  their  gun,  and  therefore  dread- 
fully mangle  them ;  and,  I  have  already  observed,  are 
not  such  every-day  shots  as  those  who  attain  their 
rapid  execution  on  a  slow  and  good  principle. 

If  a  rival  shooter  (some  stranger)  races  to  get  before 
you,  push  him  hard  for  a  long  time,  always  letting  him 
have  rather  the  advantage,  and  then  give  him  the 
double  without  his  seeing  you.  Having  done  this,  go 
quietly  round  (supposing  you  have  been  beating  up 
wind) ;  and  on  reaching  the  place  where  you  began, 
work  closely  and  steadily  the  whole  of  the  ground  or 
covert  that  you  have  both  been  racing  over,  and  you 
will  be  sure  to  kill  more  game  than  he  will,  who  is 
beating  and  shooting  in  haste,  through  fear  of  your 
getting  up  to  him,  and  (if  the  wind  should  rise)  driving 
the  dispersed,  and  consequently  closest-lying  birds,  to 
your  beat  as  fast  as  he  finds  them. 

Beware  of  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  being  kept  hanging 
downwards ;  when  so  carried,  the  shot  Is  apt  to  force 
its  way  from  the  powder,  especially  in  clean  barrels. 
If  it  happens  that  a  space  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches 
!•  thus  optaiued,  and  the  gua  fited  with  its  pobt  below 


the  horisoo,  it  is  ten  to  one  bat  the  banral  bwrtc 
There  are  other  perilous  consequenoes  bwidiM  those 
that  generallT  aooompany  the  duroption^  of  »  bantl; 
for  the  men,  horses,  and  dogs,  are  ia  perpetual  danger 
of  being  shot  whan  a  gun  ia  carried  in  the  befon-uen- 
tioned  pendent  manner. 

When  a  gun  begins  to  exhibit  qrmptoma  of  h*viitg 
done  its  work,  the  sooner  a  man  discards  it  the  better. 
An  injured  barrel  or  enfeebled  look  may  prove  fktal  te 
the  owner  or  his  associates.  Accidents  occur  every  day, 
and  very  lamentable  oonaeqoences  proceed,  from  it 
culpable  neglect  in  retaining  arms  which  should  be 
declared  unserviceable  and  disused ' 

Grow  SAootttifr.— This  favourite  field -sport,  aa  ia 
well  known,  commences  annually  on  the  12th  of  August, 
when  thousands  of  persona  adjourn  to  remote  parts  of 
the  country  to  follow  it,  with  all  its  toils  and  priva* 
tions.  Among  the  varieties  of  this  fjame  are  numbered 
the  cock  of  the  wood  or  capercailzie;  the  black  cook, 
heath-cock,  black  game,  or  black  grouse;  the  red 
grouse,  moor-fowl,  or  goroock;  and  the  white  grouse  or 
ptarmigan.  Moor-fowl  are  the  most  common,  and 
seem  to  be  peculiar  to  Britain.  They  are  very  plenti- 
ful in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  by  no  means 
scarce  in  any  of  the  wUd,  heathy,  and  mountainous 
tracts  in  the  northern  counties  of  England  and  Wales. 
Red  grouse  pair  early  in  spring,  and  lay  from  six  t«| 
ten  eggs;  the  younff  brood  follow  the  hen  during  the 
whole  summer;  and  in  winter  they  unite  in  flo^  of 
forty  or  fifty.  They  are  never  seen  in  the  valleys,  but 
always  keep  on  the  summits  of  the  hills,  where  they 
feed  on  mountain  berries  and  the  like;  and  are  exceeti- 
Lngly  shy  and  wild.  Being  generally  hatched  in  April, 
if  the  summer  has  been  diy,  the  young  birds  will  be 
pretty  strong  on  the  wing  and  ready  for  the  sportaman 
on  the  legal  12th  of  August. 

The  best  weather  for  shooting  is  that  which  is  dry, 
clear,  and  warm;  wet  makes  them  lie  still  on  the 
ground.  No  one  need  attempt  grouse  shooting  who  is 
of  delicate  health,  or  not  well  trained  by  previous  feed* 
ing  and  exercise.  The  labour  of  walking  over  heather 
is  most  toilsome,  and  the  danger  of  colds  from  rain  or 
wet  feet  considorable.  The  dress  ought  to  Id  T^iy 
strong,  without  any  regard  to  fineness;  stout  shoes  or 
quarter-boots  are  indispensable. 

The  times  of  day  best  suited  for  grouse  shooting  are 
the  morning  and  evening,  when  the  birds  are  in  quest 
of  food;  but  few  are  able  to  reach  their  haimts  till  eight 
o'clock,  when  the  sport  commences.  '  To  find  the 
birds,'  says  tho  author  of  Wild  Sports  of  the  West, 
'  when,  satisfied  with  food,  they  leave  the  moor  to  bask 
in  some  favourite  haunt,  requires  both  patience  and 
experience;  and  hero  the  mountain -bred  sportsman 
proves  his  superiority  over  the  less  practised  shooter. 
The  packs  then  lie  closely,  and  occupy  a  small  surface 
on  some  sunny  brow  or  sheltered  hollow.  The  best 
nosed  dogs  will  pass  within  a  few  yards  and  not  acknow- 
ledge them;  and  patient  hunting,  with  every  advantage 
of  the  wind,  must  be  employed  to  enable  the  sportsman 
to  find  grouse  at  this  dull  hour.  But  if  close  and  judi- 
cious hunting  be  necessary,  the  places  to  be  beaten  are 
comparatively  few,  and  the  sijortsman's  eye  readily 
detects  the  spot  where  the  pack  is  sure  to  be  discovered. 
He  leaves  the  open  feeding-grounds  for  heathery  knowes 
and  sheltered  valleys;  and  while  the  uninitiated  wearies 
liis  dogs  in  vain  over  the  hill-side,  where  the  birds, 
hours  Defore,  might  have  been  expected,  the  older 
sportsman  profits  by  his  experience,  and  seldom  fails 
in  discovennc  tho  dell  or  hillock  where,  in  fancied 
security,  the  mdolent  pack  -"3  reposing.' 

Our  most  practical  authority  on  this  exciting  topic 
is  the  OaUeigh  Shooting  Guide: — *  Grouse  shooters 
should  separate  and  range  singly;  they  should  have  no 
noisy  attendants.  In  wet  weather  one  do^  is  sufiSoient; 
we  advise  rest  from  eleven  till  two.  The  fiight  of  grouse 
is  generally  about  half  a  mile.  Their  favourite  h»ants« 
when  unmsturbed,  are  Uiose  patches  of  ground  where 
the  young  heather  b  most  luxuriant.  They  avoid  rocks 
and  bare  places  where  the  heather  has  been  recently 
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bomt  i  U  anymto  tlMjr  an  not  to  bs  approMlied  in 
tntk  looJitiat.  It  b  in  jooag  liastlur  tiukt  nooM  moit 
fiwquratlT  ftad.  Tlwjr  m  Mldom  found  ui  the  rtty 
long  thick  hakther  tliat  olothM  tome  put  of  tiie  hilli, 
UBul  driTM)  there  for  ihelter  by  ahootwt  or  othen.  It 
ii  Murhr  in  the  morning  and  toward*  emiiig  that  groaia 
art  to  M  found  in  young  haather.  During  the  middle 
of  tlM  day  the  shooter  ihould  range  the  lunny  ride  of 
the  hill,  and  atoid  plaiui. 

No  medei  of  ehooting  requirei  the  aid  of  good  dogi 
more  than  grouae  ahooting,  and  in  no  iport  doee  w 
mueh  annoyance  result  ttam  the  use  of  bad  ones.  The 
best  dog  perhaps  for  the  moors  is  a  well-bred  pointer, 
not  more  tluui  Are  years  old,  wliioh  has  been  well 
ttttorsd— young  in  years,  but  a  reteran  in  eiperionce. 
The  setter  is  oeoanonally  used  with  success,  but  we 
prefer  the  pointer.  The  utter  has  unquestionably  the 
adrantage  when  the  moors  are  dry,  as  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  tliat  they  an  in  August.  If  a  setter 
cannot  find  water  wherein  to  wet  hia  feet  every  half- 
hour,  he  will  not  be  able  to  undergo  much  fatij|ue. 
Some  oportsmen  will  hunt  a  couple  of  mute  spauiels 
for  grouse  shooting  in  preference  to  an^  other  team  of 
dogs.  Of  course  when  this  method  is  pursued  the 
bi^  are  never  pointed,  and  the  shooter  must  ever  be 
ou  the  look-out,  for  the  game  is  generally  sprung  veiy 
near  to  the  gun.'  Grouse  shooting,  wc  may  add,  legally 
terminates  on  the  9th  of  December. 

Partfidge  Shooting. — Of  partridges  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  red  and  gray,  the  latter  being  that  which  is 
common  in  this  countoy ;  the  plumage  is  of  a  brown 
and  ash  colour,  elegantly  mixed  with  black;  the  tai)  is 
diort,  and  the  figure  more  plump  than  handsome. 
Partridges  pair  about  the  third  week  of  February,  and 
sometimes,  after  being  paired,  if  the  weather  be  severe, 
ther  all  gather  together  and  form  a  oovey,  and  are  then 
said  to  pack.  They  begin  to  lay  in  six  weeks  after 
pairing.  The  femue  lays  her  eggs  (from  twelve  to 
twenty)  on  the  ground,  scraping  together  a  few  bents 
and  dieeaved  leaves  into  any  small  hollow.  The  young 
birds  b^gm  to  appear  about  the  first  ten  days  in  June, 
and  the  earliest  will  take  the  wing  towards  the  latter 
end  of  that  month.  In  dry  seasons  they,  are  moat 
numerous.  So  many  are  the  enemies  of  the  partridge, 
that  it  is  believed  never  more  than  a  half  of  those 
produced  cum'i  to  perfection ;  and  yet  there  is  in  ge- 
neral abundance  for  the  sportsman  during  the  ehootmg 
seaaou.  The  aSection  of  Doth  parents  for  their  young 
is  ve/y  remarkable ;  they  lead  them  out  in  quest  of 
food,  shelter  them  with  their  wings,  luid  resort  to  many 
tricks  to  lead  supposed  enemies  away  from  their  broods. 
Com-flelds  are  the  places  which  partridges  most  delight 
in,  especially  while  the  com  is  growing ;  for  that  is  a 
sale  retreat  where  they  remain  unduturbod.  They 
ftequent  the  same  fields  after  the  com  is  cut  down, 
and  there  feed  on  the  dropped  grains,  finding  a  suffi- 
cient shelter  under  cover  of  tlie  stubble.  When  the 
winter  comes  on,  and  the  stubble-fields  are  either 
trodden  down  or  ploughed  up,  they  then  retire  to  the 
upland  meadows,  where  they  lodge  iu  the  hij'h  grass : 
they  also  sometimes  resort  to  the  low  coppice-woods, 
especially  if  they  are  contiguous  to  coni-fields. 

Partridge  shooting  commences,  by  law,  on  the  Ist  of 
September,  when  the  birds  are  strong,  and  terminates 
on  the  1st  of  February.  In  the  course  of  September, 
the  short  flights  of  the  coveys,  in  tolerably  well-pre- 
served grounds,  aiford  abundance  of  sport.  In  more 
open  districts  of  country,  where  ther-j  is  a  wider  range, 
partridge  shooting  requires  more  skill,  and  the  aid 
of  a  steady  pointer  or  setter.  In  shooting  either  at 
a  flifiht  of  grouse  or  oovey  of  partridges,  select  a  bird 
on  the  outside,  and  fire  at  it  alone ;  it  is  only  over- 
hasty  or  ill-taught  sportsmen  who  let  fly  indisurimi- 
nattly  at  the  centre  (u  a  group  of  birds. 

Fhttmtnl  Shooting, — Pheaaants  are  a  species  of  birds 
allied  to  domestic  fowls,  and  partake  of  some  of  their 
haUts;  no  birds  of  the  game  kbd  possess  such  elegant 
plumMv,  and  few  are  so  large,  fher  breed  on  the 
(Tpiui^  and,  like  partridges,  ar^  fond  of  neit}ing  iu 
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dovar:  boi  their  chiaf  tesort  is  shnibbtties  or  saelnded 
spots  in  piMiiations.  The  ph—nt  and  iU  btood,  if 
undiatMMd,  remain  in  the  stubhlaa  and  hedfenrwa 
some  time  afler  com  harvest;  if  molested,  they  seek 
the  woods,  and  only  issue  thenoe  to  feed  in  the  stubbles 
at  momiiw  and  evening.  Besides  oom,  the  birds  will 
live  on  wira  berries,  or  any  seeds  ther  can  nick  up.  As 
the  cold  weather  oomes  on  they  begin  to  iiy  up  at  sun- 
set into  trees,  where  they  roost  durmg  the  night. 

*  For  shooting  pheasants  it  often  oecomes  necessary 
to  start  very  early  in  the  meming,  as  they  are  apt  to 
lie  during  the  day  in  high  covert,  where  it  is  almost 
impossibb  to  shoot  i^csn  till  the  leaf  has  fallen  from 
the  trees.  We  can  never  be  at  a  loss  in  knowing  where 
to  go  for  pheasants,  as  we  have  onlr  to  send  some  one 
the  previous  evening,  for  the  lost  hour  before  sunset, 
to  watch  the  difiTerent  barley  or  oat  stubbles  of  a  wood- 
land country,  and  on  these  will  be  regularly  displayed 
the  whole  contents  of  the  neishlMuring  coverts.  It 
then  remains  to  be  chosen  which  woods  are  the  best 
calculated  to  shoot  in;  and  when  we  begin  beating 
them,  it  must  be  remembered  to  draw  the  sprinn,  so 
as  to  intercept  the  birds  from  the  old  wood.  If  the 
coverts  are  wet,  the  hedgerows  will  be  an  excellent 
beginning,  provided  we  here  also  attend  well  to  getting 
between  we  birds  and  their  places  of  security.  If  phea- 
saiits,  when  feeding,  are  approached  by  a  man,  they 
generally  run  into  covert;  but  if  they  see  a  dog,  they 
are  apt  to  fiy  up. 

There  are  very  few  old  sportsmen  but  are  aware 
that  this  ii)  by  far  the  most  sure  method  of  killing 
pheasants,  or  any  other  game,  where  they  are  toler- 
ably plectiful  in  covert;  and  although,  to  explore  and 
beat  several  hundred  acres  of  coppice,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  party  with  spaniels,  yet  on  such  expe- 
ditions we  rarely  hear  of  any  one  cetting  much  game 
to  his  own  share,  except  some  sly  old  feflow,  who  has 
shirked  from  his  companions  to  the  end  of  the  wood, 
where  the  pheasants,  and  particularly  the  cock  birds, 
on  hearing  the  approach  of  a  rabble,  are  all  running 
like  a  retreating  army,  and  perhaps  flying  in  his  face 
faster  than  he  can  load  and  fire.' 

It  is  necessary  in  pheasant  shooting  to  use  a  short 
double-barrelled  gun  of  wide  bore,  and  large  shot.  Fire 
at  not  a  greater  distance  than  thirty  yards,  and  only 
when  the  bird  has  risen  dear  of  the  bushes;  aim  is  to 
be  taken  at  the  head;  but  if  the  pheasant  is  crossing 
your  path,  fire  a  little  before  the  head,  the  rapid  flight 
of  the  animal  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  shot. 
Towards  November,  this  field-sport — which  commences 
on  the  2d  of  October,  and  terminates  on  the  1st  of 
February — may  be  united  with  woodcock  shooting. 

OAHE. 

Though,  according  to  law,  wild  animals  are  no  one's 
property,  yet  only  certain  kinds  may  be  killed  with- 
out a  license.  Those  protected  from  indiscriminate 
slaughter  are  called  game,  and  are  deer  of  eveiy  sttecies, 
hares,  partridges,  grouse,  pheasants,  woodcocks,  snipes, 
&c.  The  wild  animals  not  reckoned  game  are  rabbits, 
rats,  mice,  crows,  rooks,  pigeons,  sparrows,  all  kinds  of 
sea-birds,  &c.;  any  one  may  kill  and  appropriate  these, 
provided  it  be  in  a  highway,  the  sea-shore,  or  any  other 
public  ground.  Game  cannot  be  legally  taken  or  killed 
m  any  form  without  a  license  procured  from  the  com- 
petent officer  of  the  crown,  and  a  permissiou  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  ground  on  which  the  game  happens 
to  be.  To  shoot  or  hunt  without  a  license  is  called 
poaching;  to  shoot  or  hunt  with  a  license,  but  without  . 
a  permission,  renders  the  person  liable  to  an  action  for 
tretpeua.  These  game-laws  are  relics  of  ancient  laws 
instituted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  sovereigns 
for  protection  of  the  royal  forests;  and  though  some  of 
these  provisions  are  useful,  they  are,  generally  speaking, 
a  disgrace  to  the  statute  book,  and  ought  to  be  simpli- 
fied and  amended.  Of  late,  aome  sli^t  modifications 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Is^slature,  but  these  are 
not  of  a  kind  to  afllect  in  any  sensible  degree  either  the 
spirit  or  t)earing  of  the  ffinmi.  question. 


ANGLING. 


AnouNo  ii  the  art  of  kllnring  and  oapturing  fish  by 
meant  of  a  rod,  line,  and  baited  hook — the  Wt  being 
made  to  rMwmble  tome  object  on  which  the  animalii 
naturally  prey.  The  art  ii  m  termed,  according  to 
some,  became  an  angle,  m  it  were,  i«  formed  by  the 
apparatui  when  held  over  the  surface  of  the  mtar; 
wlule  othen  trace  it  to  the  angular  ihape  of  the  hook, 
ai  originally  fashioned  of  wood  or  bone,  ludi  being 
atill  the  form  and  material!  employed  by  earage 
nations.  Whaterer  the  origin  of  the  term,  the  practice 
of  taking  flih  in  this  excusably  crafty  manner,  either 
for  profit  or  for  amusement,  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  we 
ma^  learn  from  the  mention  made  of  it  bv  the  prophet 
Isaiah: '  The  fishers  also  shall  mourn,  and  all  they  that 
cast  angle  in  the  brooks'  (chap.  six.  verse  8).  As 
well  as  fishing  with  nets,  the  practice  has  continued 
through  all  ages  to  the  present  time,  and  in  almost  all 
countries.  In  the  British  ialands,  it  has  long  formed  a 
favourite  pastime  among  every  class  of  society,  lay  and 
clerical,  and  to  all  presents  many  features  of  attraiction. 
'  It  is,'  to  use  the  words  of  Mr  Blaine,  '  for  from  dan- 
gerous or  expensive,  but  on  the  contrary  is  productive 
of  interest  and  amusement  without  an  extraordinary 
sacrifice.  Its  apparent  simplicity  lures  many  into  the 
practice;  and  as  a  trifling  success  elates  the  tyro,  and 
leads  him  on  by  its  foscmations,  so  he  pursues  it, 
although  he  soon  discovers  that  extreme  nicety  and 
precision,  great  patience,  caution,  and  perseverance, 
are  essential  requisites  to  the  attainment  of  proficiency 
in  the  art.  Nevertheless,  he  still  continues  the  pur- 
suit;  difficulty  after  difficulty  is  overcome;  each  suc- 
ceeding year  adds  interest  to  the  practice,  which  he 
continues  with  undiminished  ardour  to  the  litest  period 
of  his  life.  It  is  asserted,  and  we  believe  with  truth, 
that  there  is  not  one  among  the  field-sports  that  takes 
so  permanent  a  hold  on  the  passions  as  this.  It  is  no 
less  remarkable  for  the  variety  it  ofiers,  for  it  presents 
itself  under  many  forms,  some  of  which  are  suited  to 
the  taste  of  every  aj,e,  of  eveiy  rank,  and  every  variety 
of  diaracter  and  habit.  The  sedentaiy,  the 'thought- 
ful, and  the  advanced  in  life,  may  watch  the  float  as  it 
slowly  moves  with  the  stream,  without  disturbance  to 
the  train  of  thought,  or  without  any  fatiguing  exercise 
to  their  person.  The  active  and  volatile  may  throw 
afar  the  leaded  bait  for  the  pike,  or  may  engage  in 
the  graceful  evolutions  of  the  flv-rod.  Its  seductions, 
thermore,  prove  universal,  and  it  owns  votaries  of 
every  age  and  station.'  As  the  sport  is  pursued  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  or  lakes,  in  the  midst  of  purely  natural 
scenery,  and  in  weather  which  invites  to  out-of-door 
recreation,  everything  conspires  to  render  it  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  exhilarating  and  healthful,  when  indulged 
in  with  judicious  moderation. 

No  kind  of  amusement  has  been  the  object  of  such 
frequent  description  as  angling.  Hundreds  of  treatises 
have  been  written  descriptive  of  the  epott  in  all  its 
departments,  and  with  reference  to  all  varieties  of  fish 
and  the  waters  to  which  they  resort.  Indeed  several  of 
our  rivers  are  the  subjects  of  illustrated  monographs, 
detailing  not  only  what  is  peculiar  to  the  angling  of 
their  waters,  but  whatever  in  the  way  of  anecdote, 
tradition,  or  history,  seems  likely  to  render  the  practice 
of  the  '  gentle  oraft '  inviting  and  agreeable.  The  first 
writer  of  note  on  the  snbject,  and  who  has  been  acknow- 
ledged the  great  father  of  the  angle,  was  Isaac  Walton 
(bom  at  Stafford  1593,  died  1683),  who  in  the  year 
1653  gave  to  the  world  his  '  Complete  Angler,'  a  work 
afterwards  enriched  with  additions  by  his  friend  Charles 
Cotton,  and  which  till  this  dav  is  esteemed  not  more 
for  the  correctness  of  its  details  than  the  singularly 
happy  humour  of  its  apologues,  poetical  pieces,  and  dis- 
quisitions. According  to  old  Isaac,  all  recreations  sink 
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into  insignificance  in  comparitoa  with  angling,  wlwob 
in  almost  every  page  he  lauds  for  its  moral  qualitiM, 
and  the  health  and  happiness  it  is  calculated  to  jmL 
*  Will  you  hear,'  says  he,  on  one  oooasion, '  the  wisk  of 
an  ansler,  and  the  commendation  of  bis  happy  lifsi 
which  lie  sings  in  verse: — 

•■  Let  me  live  birmlealy,  and  near  the  brink 

Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a  dwelling-place, 
Where  I  may  aee  my  quiU  or  cork  down  sink 

With  eager  Mte  of  perch,  or  bleak,  or  daoe ; 
And  on  the  world  ud  my  Creator  think, 

WhlUt  acme  men  strive  ill-gotten  goods  to  'mbrase. 
And  others  upend  their  time  in  baie  exoeir 
Of  wine— or  worse,  in  war  and  wantonness,  t 

Let  them  that  list  these  pastimes  still  pursue. 
And  on  such  pleasing  fancies  feed  their  flU> 

Bo  I  the  flslda  and  meadows  green  may  view. 
And  daily  by  fresh  rivers  walk  at  will,  ' 

Among  the  daisiei!  and  the  violets  blue,  '' 

Red  hyaointh  and  yellowdaffodil, 

Purple  narcissus,  like  the  morning  rays, 

Pale  gander-grau,  and  aziire  oolvsr-keya 

I  count  it  higher  pleasure  to  behold  , 

The  stately  compass  of  the  lofty  sky, 
And  in  the  midst  thanof,  like  burning  gold,  ^ 

The  flaming  chariot  of  the  world's  great  eye ; 
The  watery  dnnds  that  in  the  air  up-rolled. 

With  sundry  kinds  of  painted  colours  fly ; 
And  fair  Aurora,  lifting  up  her  head. 
Still  blushing,  rise  from  old  Tlthonus'  bed. 

The  hills  and  mountains  raised  from  the  plains. 
The  plains  extended  level  with  the  giound ; 

The  grounds  divided  into  sundry  veins,  ^ 

The  veins  enclosed  with  rivers  running  round; 

These  rivers,  making  way  through  nature's  chains,  ^ 

With  headlong  course  into  tlte  sea  profound:  '  ' 

The  raging  sea,  beneath  the  valleys  low, 

Where  lakes,  and  riils,  sad  rivulets  do  <Iow. 

The  lofty  woods,  the  forests  wide  and  long. 
Adorned  with  leaves  and  branches  tiesh  and  green. 

In  whose  oool  bowers  the  birds,  with  many  a  song. 
Do  welcome  with  their  choir  the  summer's  queen ; 

The  meadows  fair,  when  Flora's  giftt  ..mong 
Are  intermixed  with  verdant  grass  '  etween ; 

The  silver-scaled  ilsh,  that  softly  swim 

Within  the  sweet  brook's  crystal  watery  stream : 

All  these,  and  many  more  of  His  creation 
That  made  tho  heavens,  the  angler  oft  doth  see ; 

Taking  therein  no  little  delectation. 
To  think  how  strange,  how  wonderful  they  be. 

Framing  thereof  an  inward  contemplation 
To  set  his  heart  from  other  fancies  fiee ; 

A  nd  vhllst  he  looks  on  these  with  Joyful  eye, 

Uis  mind  is  rapt  above  the  starry  sky." ' 

So  much  for  the  poetry  of  the  art ;  we  shall  now  speak 
of  its  practice,  beginning  with  a  lew  remarks  on  the 

QENEBAL  CHABACTEMSTICS  OF  PISH. 

The  fish  which  are  the  object  of  attention  to  the 
angler  are  all  confined  to  fresh  water,  and  arc  chiefly 
found  in  rivers  or  small  brooks;  some  are  found  in 
lakes  and  ponds.  All,  except  eela,  have  a  pretty  uni- 
form character  (more  fully  detailed  under  the  head 
Zoology),  thou^  dLSermg  iu  appearance  and  size. 
Their  form  is  suitable  in  a  remarkable  way  to  nve 
celerity  and  ease  of  motion — a  small  head  swelTiiie 
into  a  thick  bodv,  and  tapering  off  towards  the  tw. 
Those  designed  ior  slower  motion  are  more  thick  and 
lumpy  in  figure.  The  power  of  moving  quickly,  and 
of  buoying  themselves  in  the  vrater,  is  very  nicely  pro- 
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Tldad  for  hj  thair  ipMiilo  gwrikj,  which  ii  oMtfly  the 
Mune  M  th«  watar  in  which  thcv  more;  in  other  wordi, 
thejr  we  about  the  Mune  he»TU>eH  m  the  water  whlcli 
they  dltplace,  and  coniequently  they  are  almoet  dw- 
Mtute  01  any  feeling  of  weight.    On  thii  account  ther 

r«  not  in  the  ilighteit  degree  encumbered  in  their 

orementi,  and  are  difficult  to  tire  in  their  exertioni. 
The  taii  ia  the  mnd  inetrument  of  motion  ;  it  is  a 
tiiin  delicate  memfi^e,  whoie  imalleit  bending  to  and 
flfo  impeli  the  bod^  forward  in  anr  required  coune. 
The  fine  are  principally  required  for  balancing  and 
rwntlating  the  morementi  of  the  fith ;  if  any  be  out 
o^  the  animal  loiei  the  power  of  keeping  itKlf  with 
the  back  fairly  upwordi ;  ahouid  it  be  deprived  of  the 
tail,  the  ability  of  moriiig  forward  ia  gone,  and  it  lies 
a  hulk  at  the  menry  of  Ita  enemiea.  Not  the  least 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  economy  of  the  fiah  ia 
the  existence  of  an  air-bladder,  by  the  dilatation  or 
contraction  of  which  it  poaaeaaea  the  power  of  riaing  or 
■inking  in  the  water,  accordbg  aa  it  feela  inclined.  It 
may  be  obserred  that  fiah,  while  in  water,  are  con- 
■tantly  moving  the  gilla,  which  ia  analogous  to  the  art 
of  breathine.  The  water  oucked  in  by  the  mouth,  and 
Tented  by  the  gilla,  contributea  a  minuto  portion  of  air, 
but  enough  to  keep  up  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
auatain  life;  if  we  were  to  tie  up  the  gilla,  the  fish 
would  be  immediately  suffocated.  The  blood  of  fiah  is 
cold,  being  only  about  two  degrees  warmer  than  the 
water  in  which  they  lire. 

The  senses  of  fish  hare  engaged  much  attention  firom 
naturalists.  Their  quickest  sense  is  that  of  sight ;  but 
they  are  destitute  of  the  power  of  contracting  the  iris 
of  the  eye,  so  aa  to  accommodate  themselves  to  different 
degrees  of  light.  In  ordinary  circumstances  this  is  of 
no  consequence,  aa  the  water  diminiahea  the  intensity 
of  light,  and  the  animal  haa  the  meana  of  retiring  to 
the  bottom,  or  into  holea,  to  escape  the  glare  of  the 
mid-day  aun.  It  haa  been  doubted  if  fian  hare  any 
organa  of  hearing;  but  it  ia  certain  they  do  possess 
them,  and  hear  to  a  limited  extent.  They  are  affected 
br  any  loud  noise,  though  this  may  be  partly  aacrib- 
able  to  feeling  the  ribrations  of  the  water.  Ihe  taste 
of  fish  ia  allowed  to  be  reiy  blunt,  if  it  exiat  at  all ; 
and  ao  likewiae  ia  their  amell.  Whaterer  may  be 
their  deficiencies  in  these  reapecta,  they  are  prorided 
with  an  appetite  of  boundless  voracity. 

'  Every  aquatic  animal  that  has  life,'  observes  Da- 
niel, '  falls  a  rictim  to  the  indiscriminate  roracity  oP 
one  or  other  of  the  fishes.  Insects,  worms,  or  the 
spawn  of  other  tenants  of  the  waters,  sustain  the 
smaller  tribes ;  which  in  their  turn  are  pursued  by 
millions  lar^r  and  more  rapacious.  A  few  feed  upon 
mud,  aquatic  planta,  or  gnuns  of  com;  but  the  far 
greater  numbera  aubsist  upon  animal  food  alone;  and 
of  this  they  are  so  ravenous  as  not  to  spare  those  of 
their  own  kind.  That  there  are  regetables  in  both 
fresh  and  salt  waters  admits  no  doubt,  and  these  may 
furnish  food  to  particular  fishes;  but  those  sorts  are 
few,  perhaps  no  one  kind  can  be  pointed  out  that  sub- 
■ists  entirely  upon  them;  and  altnough  most  fishes  eat 
flies  and  terrestrial  worms  i^hen  they  come  in  their 
way,  ^et  in  the  immeasurable  waste  of  waters  sur- 
rounding this  globe,  the  swarma  of  fishes  are  so  im- 
mense, that  the  subsistence  to  be  dcrired  from  the 
abore  sources  appears  to  be  altogether  disproportioned 
to  their  wants,  and  those  of  a  smaller  size  seem  to 
constitute  the  principal  food  of  nearly  all  the  fishes 
known  to  us.  Charr  kept  in  a  pond,  if  scantily  sup- 
plied, frequently  dorour  their  own  young ;  other  fish, 
that  are  larger,  go  in  quest  of  more  bulky  prey — it 
matters  not  of  what  sort,  whether  of  their  own  or  of 
another  species.  If  we  turn  our  attention,  in  this 
argument,  to  sea-fish,  those  with  the  most  capacious 
mouths  puraue  almoat  ereiything  that  exiata,  and  often 
meet  each  other  in  fierce  opposition,  when  the  fish 
which  haa  the  widest  throat  oomea  off  with  rictory,  and 
derourt  his  antagonist. 

The  Toracioos  fishea  differ  widely  from  the  pre-Utoiy 
kindfl  of  tetiMtriol  Miimab:  they  tm  neititw  limited 
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in  their  number  nor  aolitaiy  in  their  habits.  Their 
rapacity  ia  not  conflnml  to  a  few  apeoies,  one  region  of 
the  aea,  or  indiridual  effbrts.  Almoat  the  whole  order 
ia  oontinually  irritated  by  the  craringa  of  an  appetite 
which  exoitea  them  to  encounter  erery  danger,  and 
which,  by  ita  excess,  often  destroys  that  existenca 
which  it  waa  intended  to  prolong.  Innumerable  ahoals 
of  one  apeciea  pursue  thoae  of  another  through  raat 
tracts  of  the  ocean,  firom  the  ricinity  of  the  pole  to  the 
equator.  The  cod  purauea  the  whiting,  which  flies 
before  it  firom  the  bank  of  Newfbundland  to  the 
southern  coaata  of  8nain.  The  cachalot  drirea  whole 
armiea  of  herringa  from  the  regiona  of  the  north, 
derouring  at  erety  inatant  thouaanda  in  the  rear. 
Hence  the  life  of  erery  flsh,  firom  the  amallest  to  the 
greatest,  is  but  a  continued  scene  of  rapine;  and  erery 
quarter  of  the  immense  deep  presents  one  uniform 
picture  of  hostilitr,  riolence,  and  inrasion. 

In  these  conflicts,  occasioned  by  the  roracity  of 
the  different  kinds  of  fishes,  the  smaller  classes  must 
hare  long  since  fallen  rictims  to  the  aridity  of  the 
larger,  hi^  not  nature  skilfUlly  proportioned  tne  means 
of  their  escape,  their  numbers,  and  their  productive 
powers,  to  the  extent  and  rariety  of  the  dangers  to 
which  they  are  unceasingly  exposed.  To  supply  the 
constant  waste  occasioned  by  their  destruction  in  tho 
unequal  combat,  they  are  not  only  more  numerous 
and  prolific  than  the  larger  species,  but,  by  a  happy 
instinct,  are  directed  to  seek  for  food  and  protection 
near  the  shore,  whore,  fW>m  the  shallowness  of  tho 
water,  their  foes  are  unable  to  pursue  them.  These, 
howerer.  Yielding  to  tho  irresistible  impulse  of  hunser, 
become  plunderers  in  their  turn,  and  revenge  the  inju- 
ries committed  on  their  kind  by  destroying  the  spawn 
of  the  greater  fishes,  which  they  find  floatmg  upon  tho 
surface  of  the  water. 

In  what  manner  digestion,  to  such  an  amazing  ex- 
tent and  rapidity,  is  carried  on  in  the  stomach  of  fishca, 
the  inquiries  of  naturalists  have  at  present  been  unable 
to  ascertain.  It  ao  far  exceeda  everything  that  can  bo 
effected  either  by  trituration,  the  operation  of  heat,  or 
of  a  diasolving  fluid,  that  a  celebrmud  physiologist  (Dr 
Hunter),  after  various  experiments,  waa  of  opinion 
that  none  of  these  causes  were  equal  to  the  effect,  and 
that  the  digestive  force  in  the  cold  maw  of  fishes  is  so 
great  as  to  overturn  the  systems  that  have  attempted 
to  account  for  it  on  those  principles;  that  by  aome 
power  in  the  atomach  yet  unknown,  which  firom  all 
kinds  of  artificial  maceration  acts  differently,  the  meat 
taken  into  the  maw  is  often  seen,  although  nearly 
digested,  still  to  retain  its  original  form;  and  whilst 
ready  for  a  total  dissolution,  appears  to  the  eye  as  yet 
untouched  by  the  force  of  the  stomach.'  It  may  be 
added,  however,  that  although  generally  voracious,  fish 
hare  a  remarkably  accommodating  i4>petite,  and  will 
endure  hunger  without  injury  a  much  longer  period 
than  most  terrestrial  animals. 

Fishes  are  for  the  greater  part  oriparous — that  is, 
produced  by  eggs  or  spawn,  in  the  deposition  of  which 
a  male  and  female  fish  are  concerned.  It  is  usual  to 
call  the  male  a  mUt  or  miller,  and  the  female  a  rot  or 
rowaner.  The  process  of  spawning,  which  takes  place 
in  secluded  parts  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity.  The  salmon,  of  which  most  is 
known,  aeeka  the  higher  parts  of  rivera  for  spawning, 
and  there  the  deposit  is  made.  Mr  Halliday,  in  his 
communications  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  this 
subject,  describes  the  process  as  follows : — *  When  they 
proceed  to  the  shallow  waters,  which  is  generally  in 
the  morning,  or  at  twilight  in  the  evening,  they  play 
round  the  ground,  two  of  them  together.  When  they 
begin  to  make  the  furrow,  they  work  up  the  gravel 
rather  against  the  stream,  as  a  salmon  cannot  work 
with  his  head  down  the  stream,  for  the  water  entering 
his  gilla  in  thia  manner  would  drown  him.  When  they 
hare  made  a  furrow,  they  go  to  a  little  diatanoe,  the 
one  to  one  aide,  and  the  other  to  the  other  aide  of  the 
iiinrow,  and  throw  themaelrea  on  their  aidea  when  they 
«ome  together,  and,  rubbing  agaiuat  each  other,  they 
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shad  their  ipftwn  both  into  th«  Aimw  at  once.  Thejr  | 
do  not  li^  it  all  at  once;  on  the  contrary,  it  rcquirM 
from  about  eight  to  twelve  days  for  them  to  emit  their 
stock  of  spawn,  wliich  being  deposited,  the  bed  is  made 
and  covered  as  they  go  along,  both  male  and  female 
assisting  in  the  operatlou,' 

Immediately  after  spawning,  all  fish  are  thin  and 
poor,  and  not  worth  the  troubfo  of  catching.  lu  about 
twenty  days,  if  the  circumstances  lie  favourable,  the  eggs 
are  hatched,  and  emit  the  young  fry  of  fish.  The  num. 
ber  of  young  is  in  some  cases  enormous.  Carp,  iMrch, 
or  roach,  produce  from  30,000  to  200,000  young;  a 
herring  from  20,000  to  30,000;  a  mackerel  from 
400,000  to  500,000;  and  a  cod  between  three  and  four 
millions.  Of  the  youne  of  any  fish,  however,  compara- 
tively few  reach  maturity,  tho  greater  proportion  being 
devoured  b^  enemies  shortly  oftor  hatching.  As  if  for 
the  sake  oi  mutual  protection,  most  fish  of  a  kind,  as 
may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  minnows  and  pars, 
associate  together  and  swim  in  flocks  or  shoals. 

That  fishes  are  liable  to  diseases,  arising  from  varia- 
tions of  temperature  and  other  causes,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt;  but  few  ore  ever  seen  dead  in  the  water,  there 
being  too  many  scavengers  of  the  deep  to  allow  of  this 
waste  of  food.  In  general,  tho  weak  fall  a  prey  to  the 
strong  before  the  period  of  natural  death.  It  is  under- 
stood that  fishes  possess  a,  blunted  nervous  energy, 
which  renders  them  almost  insensible  to  any  ordinary 
infliction;  and  so  mean  are  their  reflective  faculties, 
that  after  escaping  from  a  hook  which  has  lacerated 
their  palate,  they  will  in  the  next  minute  catch  at  a  simi- 
lar bait,  and  be  hooked  a  second  time  and  drawn  from 
the  water.  A  number  of  years  ago,  two  young  gentlemen, 
while  fishing  in  a  lake  in  Dumfriesshire,  having  ex- 
pended their  stock  of  worms,  had  recourse  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  picking  out  the  eyes  of  the  dead  perch  they 
had  token,  and  attaching  them  to  their  hooks — a  bait 
which  this  fish  is  known  to  take  as  readily  as  any  other; 
one  of  the  perch  caught  in  this  manner  struggled  so 
much  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  that  the  hook  had 
no  sooner  been  loosened  from  its  mouth  than  it  come 
in  contact  with  one  of  its  eves,  and  actually  tore  it  out. 
In  the  struggle,  the  fish  slipped  through  the  holder's 
fingers,  and  again  escaped  to  its  native  element.  The 
disappointed  fisher  still  retaining  the  eye  of  the  aquatic 
fugitive,  adjusted  it  on  the  hook,  and  again  committed 
his  line  to  the  waters.  After  a  short  interval,  on  pull- 
ing up  the  line,  he  was  astonished  to  find  the  identical 
perch  that  eluded  his  grasp  a  few  minutes  before,  and 
which  literally  perished  in  swallowing  its  own  eye. 

Fishes  are  exposed  not  only  to  external  foes,  which 
it  requires  all  their  dexterity  to  elude,  but  to  the  tor- 
ment of  parasitical  marauders  in  their  own  person. 
Besides  creatures  which  make  a  lodgment  in  the  intes- 
tines, various  parasites  fix  themselves  beneath  the 
scales,  iu  the  mouth,  and  upon  the  gills.  Salmon,  perch, 
trout,  and  other  fresh-water  fish,  are  preyed  upon  in 
this  manner  by  diflTerent  species  of  lice;  and  as  some 
of  these  parasites  cannot  live  in  salt  water,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  salmon  mi- 
grating to  the  sea  is  to  relieve  itself  from  the  lice 
(Lemea  salmonia)  which  have  adhered  to  its  gills.  The 
trout  louse,  or  L.  trvtta,  is  not  unknown  to  fishers. 

FISHING-IACKLB. 

The  equipment  of  the  angler  consists  mainly  of  his 
rods,  lines,  hooks,  and  baits,  with  the  means  of  keeping 
them  in  order,  or  supplying  their  place  in  the  event  of 
an  accident.  To  these  dealers  have  added  numerous 
accessories,  mor6  cumbrous  than  useful,  and  always 
more  sought  after  by  the  holiday  angler  than  the 
genuine  disciple  of  Walton.  As  one-half  the  art  de- 
pends on  proper  equipment,  we  shall  describe  the 
leading  implements  in  detail. 

The  Rod. 

This  is  the  chief  implement  of  the  angler.  It  ought 
to  be  strong,  but  perfectly  elastic,  and  bend,  on  bemg 
waved,  through  its  upper  half,  but  particularly  at 


the  small  tMwIng  point.  Th«  wood  mod  mitabU  l» 
hickory  or  au,  with  yew  for  the  upper  part,  to  which  a 
point  of  whalebone  is  attached.  Thu:  sue  and  strength 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  duty  to  which  the  rod 
is  put.  One  for  trout,  perch,  Ice.  ought  to  be  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  lenath,  and  a  salmon  one  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  feet,  besides  being  considerably 
stronger.  Whatever  be  the  length,  it  must  be  quito 
straight,  and  on  all  occasions  bend  back  to  its  original 
straightness.  If  there  be  a  single  knot  in  the  timber, 
reject  it,  for  it  will  certainly  snap  at  the  first  severe 
pull  or  jerk.  It  should  be  varnished,  to  protect  it  from 
tho  action  of  the  water.  The  rod  is  not  all  of  one  piece. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  is  divided  into  four,  or 
perhaus  six  pieces  in  the  length.  These  pieces  are 
usually  joined  by  means  of  screws  and  ferules;  but  if 
this  be  the  plan  of  the  rod  ofibred  to  your  choice,  take 
care  to  see  that  these  metal  junctions  do  not  impair  the 
bending  properties  of  the  instrument,  or  render  it  too 
heavy.  Rods  of  a  plain  kind  made  in  the  country  are 
spliced  with  wax  threads,  and  these  are  generally  more 
serviceable  than  the  fine-looking  rods  manufactured  iu 
cities.  Listen  to  what  John  Younger  of  St  Boswell's  (a 
village  on  the  Tweed)  says  on  this  subject: — *  To  those 
who  reside  near  the  water,  I  would  recommend  a  rod 
all  of  glued  and  tied  joints  as  best  in  point  of  real  use, 
and  not  so  liable  to  break  in  the  moment  of  action.  Or, 
indeed,  even  for  travelling,  I  would  prefer  tied  ioints, 
as  wherever  a  person  has  time  to  stop  to  fish,  though 
only  for  a  day  or  two,  he  has  at  least  five  minutes  to 
spare  for  tying  his  rod  in  a  suificient  manner.  Rode 
are  often  breaking  at  brass  joints;  and  those  who  use 
them,  instead  of  bringing  in  a  back-load  of  fish,  are 
constantly  arriving  homo  from  the  water,  telling  you, 
"  I've  broke  my  rod ! "  Such  sickening  news  may  gene- 
rally be  prevented  by  tied  joints.' 

At  the  bottom  of  the  rod,  where  it  is  grasped  by  the 
hand,  a  brass  reel  or  pirn  is  attached,  and  on  thu  the 
line  is  wound.  It  should  be  simple  in  its  mechanism, 
so  as  to  allow  of  expeditious  wmding  or  unwinding. 
The  line  is  conducted  from  the  reel  to  tho  upper  ter- 
minatiuu  through  small  wire-loops,  in  Scotland  called 
mylia,  which  are  fixed  to  the  rod;  these  must  be  iu 
an  even  line  when  the  pieces  of  the  rod  are  joined  to- 
gether, and  be  about  a  foot  asunder.  In  fathiotuAlt 
rods,  the  mylies  are  small  rings  held  by  wires  to  the 
rod,  and  they  conveniently  fall  flat  when  the  rod  is  not 
in  use.  Good  serviceable  rods  require  no  such  ele- 
gance of  design.  The  angler  who  is  skilled  in  his  art 
cares  nothing  for  finery  ofapparatus,  and  will  puU  out 
dozens  of  fish  in  a  day  with  an  instrument  which  many 
would  think  not  worth  the  carrying.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  best  day's  sport  ever  we  enjoyed  was  with  a  sapling 
ash,  lithe  and  ^p«en,  from  the  banks  of  the  river  over 
which  it  was  phed  with  such  memorable  success. 

Lines. 

These  should  be  long,  smooth,  light,  and  flexible,  and 
of  a  material  which  will  not  be  easily  injured  by  wet. 
These  qualities  are  found  in  lines  made  of  horse  hair 
and  gut,  which  we  recommend  in  preference  to  any 
other.  The  part  of  the  line  which  is  wound  on  the  reel, 
and  goes  along  the,rod,  is  called  the  reel-line ;  and  being 
designed  to  be  let  out  only  on  occasions  when  a  fish 
darts  off  with  a  hook  in  its  mouth,  it  need  not  be  so 
thin  and  light  as  the  bulk  of  the  portion  termed  the 
ccuting-line.  The  reel-line,  which  may  be  about  thirty 
yards  in  length  for  ordinary  trout-fishing,  is  formed 
by  spinning  together  horse  hairs,  so  as  to  make  a  fine 
even  cord.  As  it  is  troublesome  to  make,  it  should  be 
purchased  from  a  respectable  dealer  in  fishing-tackle. 
It  should  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hairs  in  thickness, 
the  hairs  being  white,  fresh,  and  well  cleaned.  The 
line  for  salmon  should  contain  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  hairs,  and  extend  to  at  least  sixty  yards  in  length. 

The  casting-line,  which  is  united  by  a  loop  to  the 
reel-line,  may  be  also  of  horse  hair,  but  of  a  smaller 
texture  and  lighter  in  weight.  It  should  be  five  len^ha 
of  hairs  in  extent,  the  uppermost  length  being  eight 
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h«in  In  tkiokiiHs,  and  mdu»lljr  dimlnUhlnf  th«  num- 
b«r  to  three  or  four  in  tie  lowest  length.  To  the  lower 
end  of  tbii  cMting-liiie  ii  Mldol  the  gut-lmt,  which  ii 
the  p»rt  tbftt  actualljr  fitlli  upon  the  water,  and  there- 
fore nquirei  to  be  rery  fine.  It  coneiit*  o(  »  eeriet  of 
■tiong  gut,  and  to  it  ii  attachwl  the  ihort  lengthi  or 
oaita  of  gut  on  which  are  thu  hooki.  In  eome  initancee, 
the  CMtuig-line  ii  altogether  made  of  gut,  on  which 
more  dependence  can  be  placed  than  on  hair;  if  of 
gut,  three  threads  are  lufficient  for  the  thioknew. 

On  the  article  cut,  Mr  Htoddart,  in  hie  'Art  of 
Angling,'  haa  the  following  obien-ationi:— *  Thii  article, 
originally  imported  from  the  I':ait,  and  now  brought  in 
ooniiderable  quantities  from  Spain  and  Italy,  is,  as  far 
••  we  have  Wn  able  to  learn,  fabricated  from  the  male 
■ilk-worm  in  a  statu  uf  decomposition.  The  operation 
is  principally  conducted  by  children,  and  consists  in 
removing  the  external  slough  uf  the  worm  with  the 
fingers,  elongating  at  the  same  time  the  gluey  sub- 
stance which  composes  its  entrails.  To  do  this  properly 
requires  some  care  and  attention.  Should  the  worm 
be  kept  too  lung,  a  hard  crust  forms  itself  over  it,  in 
destroying  which  the  application  of  the  nail  is  neces- 
sary; hence  the  gut  becomes  flattoned,  and  loses  much 
of  Its  value.  The  sinews  of  herons  and  other  birds  are 
also  manufactured  in  Spain  into  a  sort  of  gut,  and  are 
much  used,  althouch  unwittingly,  by  our  salmon  fiahors. 
Worm-gut  varies  m  length  mm  nearly  two  feet  and 
downwards.  We  have  seen,  however,  an  article  very 
closely  resembling  it  from  the  Archipelago,  which  mea- 
sures at  least  a  yard  and  a-half.  This  is  not  to  bo 
confounded  with  sea-weed,  although  a  vegetable  fibre, 
and  drawn  out  of  a  plant.  It  is  much  stronger  and 
better  suited  for  angling.  The  inhabitants  of  tho 
Greek  islands  use  it  for  catching  mullet,  and  will  often 
toss  a  fish  some  pounds  weight  over  their  heads  by  a 
thread  or  two.  Wo  ourselves  have  found  it  excellent 
for  tho  larger  sorts  of  tackle.  Animal  gut  is,  however, 
more  generally  used,  and  better  adapted  for  trouting. 
It  ought  to  be  small,  round,  and  transparent,  without 
any  flaw  or  roughness.  When  worn  or  disordered,  the 
application  of  a  piece  of  India-rubber  will  at  once  lo 
novate  it.  In  joining  threads  together  for  the  piiqiotu 
of  making  casts,  the  single  knot  properly  dra\t  ii  is 
quite  sufficient.  One  should  avoid  clip|>ing  tho  ubelcss 
extremities  too  closely  in  this  operation,  as  in  that 
cose  the  knot  is  somewhat  liable  to  give  way.  Out,  to 
keep  well,  should  be  moistened  with  fine  oil  (almond 
or  olive),  and  stored  in  oiled  paper.' 

To  these  recommendations  we  may  odd,  that  lines  of 
all  kinds  should  be  kept  dry.  On  returning  from  a 
fishins  e.xcursion,  draw  out  tho  line,  and  let  it  be  tho- 
roughly dried  by  waving  in  the  air  before  being  wound 
up  or  laid  ide.  When  to  be  again  used,  look  it  over, 
giving  it  a  gentle  tug  here  and  there  to  try  its  strength, 
and  repair  damaged  parts.  On  coming  to  the  water- 
side, and  just  before  throwing,  allow  the  casting  line  to 
be  wetted  in  tho  water,  and  this  will  ut  once  give  it 
Bmoothness  and  elasticity. 

Books. 

These  are  small  instruments  made  of  tempered  steel, 
and  of  whatever  size,  they  require  to  possess  the  qua- 
lities of  ligb'ness  .^nd  great  strength.  They  have  been 
alwivys  principally  iLanufactured  at  two  places — Kendal 
in  Westmoreland,  (!.n  I  Limerick  in  Ireland.  The  Ken- 
dal circular  bends,  a .  they  a.^  called,  are  reckoned  the 
best  hooks  of  a  smul'  i^.-"  while  ihe  Lib  erick  hook  is 
preferable  for  salmon,  j  ii^ay  of  ♦'•  i  fish-hooKs  of  ordi- 
nary English  nn-l-i-B  ars  wort?-' .::  ,  Hook:  .inge  in 
size  from  about  an  ••-\  t>«d  ..  ■■n\{  m  lencti  down  to 
a. quarter  of  on  iii.-ii,  -Kith  •^, )  >  tportiunal  din  ii)ution  of 
thickness.  Some  :!iu'(en.;ii  r.Ser  them  fro^  No.  10, 
the  smallest,  to  No. ',  j,  the  Urgest,  while  others  number 
frOm  1,  the  largest,  to  14,  the  smallest.  The  Limerick 
hooks  are  denoted  by  letters,  comraeucine  with  A,  and 
80  on.  In  purchasing  hooks,  see  that  the  body  is  of 
equal  thickness  throughout,  and  that  the  barb  is  i>oldly 
yet  firmly  set.  Try  their  power  of  resistance  by  forcing 
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the  bend  with  ibe  flngen,  and  nnbig  ^he  point  Mtatnat 
the  thurob-uall.  Ho<  ks  t^r  fly-fUfiing  should  be  thinner 
in  the  shank  than  tUuse  designed  for  bait.  An  angler 
should  keep  a  sua) '  atock  of  hooks  of  various  sorts,  to 
be  ready  on  all  en  'Tgencies;  with  the  tackle  to  which 
they  are  attached,  they  require  to  be  kept  very  dry. 

Laadlng  Nst— flsir  -DrHt-Hook. 

The  landing  ntt  is  comidered  in  England  a  necr^ary 
implement  for  an  anulcr,  but  in  our  opinio-  (Ley  niusi 
be  |K)or  hands  at  fishing  who  cannot  drag  a  haut  or  any 
similar  small  fish  from  the  water  after  hooking  it  t,  tth- 
out  resorting  to  such  a  cumbrous  apparatus,  i  ,irhaps 
it  is  found  to  bu  casontial,  in  consequence  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  rods  and  tackle  usually  employed.  It  oon- 
sints  of  a  small  bag  net  stretched  on  a  hoop  at  the 
extremity  uf  a  pole  four  or  five  feet  in  length.  Mr 
DIaine,  In  his  '  Kncyclopstdia  of  Rural  Siiorts,'  seems 
to  think  a  landing  net  or  first  importance;  and  for  tho 
use  of  tyros  in  the  art,  he  gives  the  following  directions: 
— '  In  fly-fishing,  when  tne  line  is  long,  and  there  is 
not  much  space  to  step  backward,  or  the  reel  clogged, 
it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  lay  hold  of  the  line  with 
one  hand;  but  this  should  be  done  with  great  cautini 
and  then  only  after  the  fish  is  well-nigh  spei  t,  or  o  >' 
struggle  may  carry  away  line,  hook,  and  fish.  I" 
other  cases  avoid  touching  the  line  if  ponsibli ;  •  i 
having  sufficiently  playetl  the  fish,  whnthi  r  taken  Ij 
bottom  or  by  fly-fiNning,  bring  him  within  >uach  of  tlie 
landing  net,  and  then  carefully  conduct  or  slide  the  net 
obliouely  under  the  foreparts  of  his  l.  'I y,  which,  if  the 
fish  be  completely  exhausted,  will  fall  into  it;  but  if  he 
has  still  sufficient  vigour,  it  will  be  prudent  rather  to 
slide  him  over  the  nut  than  the  net  under  him.  It  mutt 
have  occurred  to  every  angler  to  have  supposed  a  t<o'it 
or  salmon  to  \>e  completely  spent,  who,  tno  moment  he 
bos  been  touched  by  the  net,  or  has  even  caught  sight 
of  the  fisher,  has  sprung  oft'  with  most  annoying  vio- 
lence. Against  such  an  accident  it  is  prudent  to  be 
ever  prepared  by  keeping  tho  rod  in  an  upright  posi- 
<'on,  acting  on  a  tightened  line,  but  yet  so  disposed 
khat  it  can  run  at  liberty  if  required.  When  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  fish  are  once  fairly  within  the  net, 
IV  flight  turn  of  it  will  take  in  tho  whole  body,  and 
t'jc  net  being  then  kept  horizontally,  will  insure  his 
safety ;  for  with  the  head  downwards,  he  cannot  dis- 
engage himself  from  the  net :  but  if  he  be  received  tail 
foremost,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  deep  waters,  from 
overhanging  banks,  &c.  beware  of  his  plunges.' 

The  qaff  is  another  aid  to  landing  fish,  and  is  em- 
ployed m  cases  in  which  the  landing  net  would  be  too 
small.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  landing  salmon,  and  con- 
sists of  a  peculiarly-shaned  book  at  the  end  of  a  statf. 
When  the  salmon  flounders  about  and  incommodes  tho 
fisher,  he  is  expected  to  secure  the  animal,  and  prevent 
it  from  breaking  his  line  nnd  rod  by  hooking  it  with 
the  gaft'at  the  gills,  the  tn",  'i  Ai.y  port  he  can  conve- 
niently lay  hold  of.  ' 

Tho  drag-hook  is  an  impl(:"icnt  lyUb  t'r-  5e  bent  pru' 
ur  hooks,  with  a  long  r  e^  1  '  "  i  '>.  -  ^.  It  is  ui  .<. 
for  casting  into  rivers  t  ■.■.-..  nrvay  uxj  object  at  the 
bottom  upon  which  the  hook  is  caught.  We  pity  the 
angler  who  attempts  fishing  in  weedy  puddles  requiring 
such  a  clearer  of  hindrances. 

Angler's  Pooket-Book,  tie. 

The  angler's  equipment  is  completed  by  the  addition 
of  a  basket  for  holding  his  fish,  which  is  slung  on  the 
back  by  a  shoulder-belt ;  also  a  pocket-book  for  holding 
hooks  and  other  trifles ;  and  a  round  flat  tin  box  for 
his  fly-casts.  Many  carry  their  supply  of  fly-casta 
wound  round  their  hat,  and  some  keep  thera  within 
the  leaves  of  their  pocket-book.  This  pocket-book, 
which  is  the  storehouse  of  all  kinds  of  odds  and  ends — 
we  have  seen  a  good  one  made  out  of  an  old  pocket 
almanac — should  have  two  or  three  pockets  for  holding 
an  assortment  of  hooks,  silk  thread,  stufif  for  making 
flies,  gut,  wax,  small  cord,  fly-nippers,  scissort,  &c. — all 
to  be  used  iu  cfise  of  breakage  of  tackle  or  rod,  qi  ony 
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Mtt  i)eoU«nl.  In  fishing  Pnr  p«rrh,  giiilcrAns,  bream, 
k6,  a  small  float  is  often  used.  Kloata  u.  -  luada  of 
cork,  quill,  reed,  and  other  niateriala ;  and  .i  nholoe, 
'>  'ding  to  drcuuiitances,  can  be  ad<l<>d  to  tUe  coo 
*  of  the  pocket-book. 
/•'or  mt  tnaHng  drtu  all  finery  is  vmw  »ha.  '<°<^l«fs. 
Fish  are  easily  scared  with  the  appraraucu  i.i  aii  t  itfhi 
or  ihowy  object  on  the  banks.  Let  iIk-  auglur,  Uhi 
fort,  dresi  himself  in  a  plain  duU-culimn  >  suit,  wuh 
a  hat  equally  sober  in  its  aspect ;  and  let  huu  UM  only 
strong  shoes  or  boots,  which  will  not  be  ii\jured  by 
water.  A  suit  of  gray-coloured  Tweed,  with  a  felt  oi 
flap  hat,  is  at  present  reckoned  orthodox  ;  and  to  these 
we  may  safelv  sug^'rst  tho  addition  of  a  {)Ocket-tlask,  to 
be  filled  at  the  outset  of  the  day's  excursion  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  bearer. 

Dalta 

A  l«lt  Id  any  substance  put  upon  a  hook  to  act  as  a 
luv'i'  til  dah;  and  when  used,  tho  baited  hook  is 

I'fofip.'il  no,  and  allowed  to  sink  in,  tho  water,  instead 
01  being  )>pt  near  or  upon  tho  surface,  as  in  the  case 
'  Wishing  with  fly.  The  materials,  living  and  dead,  used 
'■It  bait  are  very  numerous;  but  the  leading  kinds  are 
W(  rms,  maggots,  minnows,  insects,  and  salmon  roe.  The 
hook  employed  in  either  case  is  tlod  by  tho  shank  to 
th»  gut  with  waxed  pill-,  and  tho  preparation  is  there- 
fnie  not  at  all  ditflcult.  When  dressed  to  the  gut,  it  is 
called  bait  or  worm-tackle. 

WorvM  used  for  bait  are  of  various  sorts;  but  that 
which  if  most  commonly  employed  is  the  lob  or  garden- 
worm,  a  long  reddiah-coloi'red  reptile  found  in  abun- 
dance in  many  gardens,  grass-plots,  under  old  cow- 
droppings  in  fields,  and  in  any  rich  old  soil.  They 
may  bo  dug  up  with  a  spade,  or  caught  while  crawling 
from  their  holes  at  twilight,  and  particularly  after 
heavy  showers.  'He  who  seeks  them,'  says  Daniel, 
*  must  move  cautiously  without  noise,  or  they  will 
quickly  retreat  into  tho  earth ;  draw  thnm  gently  out 
of  their  holes  without  nipping  ;  those  that  sever  in 
taking  must  be  thrown  away,  as  they  will  soon  become 
putrid,  and  infect  the  others;  when  as  many  are  col- 
lected as  are  wanted,  having  plenty  of  good  moss  freed 
from  dirt,  dip  it  into  clean  water,  and  wring  it  nearly 
dry ;  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot  proportioned  to  tho 
quantity  of  worms,  laying  it  regular,  and  forcing  it 
down  with  tho  hands;  strew  the  worms  on  the  siirtaco, 
ailer  dipping  them  in  clear  cold  ivater  to  rid  them  of 
the  soil  that  may  adhere  to  them;  such  as  are  not  in- 
jured will  soon  bury  themselves  in  the  moss,  and  those 
that  do  not  must  the  next  morning  be  picked  otf  as  use- 
less; they  must  be  inspected  every  three  or  four  days, 
the  dead  ones  removed,  and  have  fresh  moas,  or  that 
wherein  they  have  b««n  kept  well  waahed  and  picked, 
and  the  water  squeesnid  out  at  least  once  a  week;  they 
must  be  so  placed  summer  and  winter  as  to  bo  sate 
from  the  extremity  'f  the  weather  at  both  seasons.  In 
a  week's  time  t\wy  ivill  be  fit  for  use;  and  upon  the 
angler  coming  home  from  fishing,  he  will  return  from 
hia  worm-bag  into  the  pot  those  which  he  has  not  used. 
By  observing  the  above  carefully,  they  may  ha  kept  a 
month  in  summer,  particularly  by  now  and  then  giving 
them,  drop  by  drop  unun  the  muss,  a  small  quantity  of 
new  milk  an'''  ike  yolk  of  an  egg  well  beaten  together, 
and  warmed  >  as  t<>  tikickeu  it ;  but  when  a  stock  of 
lob-worms  is  bieaat  ^  be  retained  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  a  lar^  vtrnttl  must  be  filled  half  or 
three-quarters  full  of  giiini  iiiuuld,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  to  be  placed  some  iiio.ss  or  old  coarse  linen 
cloths,  hoT^isac^,  or  rniTH  wetted:  »  hot  dry  weather, 
clean  water  nij«t  be  spriiiKled  up»iii  tho  enrth  with  a 
watering-pot,  so  as  to  keep  tbeiw  luoiil,  but  not  wet; 
thev  may  thus  be  preserved  as  Kmg  as  is  requisite; 
and  a  week  before  angling,  what  ant  wanted  may  be 
drawn  from  the  store,  and  put  into  moss  to  scoui-  them- 
selves.' Another  worm,  which  is  found  in  dunghills, 
called  the  brandling,  from  its  striped  appearance,  forms 
a  good  bait,  but  it  is  seldom  used. 

Maggat$,  or  the  larvee  of  insects,  as  is  well  known. 


are  fbund  on  fly-blown  meat  or  any  putrid  animal 
subetancess  very  fine  one*  are  procured  from  game  in 
a  high  condition.  Daniel  calls  these  creniares  y*nlhi, 
and  <leMTibei  them  as  of  great  vtrtua  in  ctrtaln  kinds 
iif  'I  Mni.'  'Oentles,'  he  observes,  'maybe  procured 
oliii'  'I  »  >'>v  time  at  the  tallow-chandlers,  and  should 
Iw  kept  lu  'ucal  anil  brnn,  a*  bran  by  Itself  is  too 
•'v.  rh(ii(i  !».,  live  In  or  nrur  LoiuI'Mi  may  buy  them 
.  jKtr  coiKiition  for  the  day  on  whi<  'ley  wish  to 
use  thuin;  biii  *''ir  the  accomutudation  oi  .use  who  re- 
side in  the  cotun  y,  remote  from  such  cun\  ■'  "oo,  the 
l>est  UKHles  of  breetlii  '  =<"  will  !>«  here  nn  iied,  in 
order  to  prevent  disapp>  utraerits.  Coarse  li-,  'ich  as 
chub  and  morh,  may  be  laiil  in  an  earthen  pi>  i  tho 
sha<le,and  ' '<oon  be  II  V>lown;  when  the  gem.  i  are 
of  the  propi  /.e  (but  ii'  before),  put  some  oatmeal 
and  bran  to  i  <n,  and  In  two  days  tl<ey  will  be  well 
scoured,  and  fi>  fish  witii ;  in  about  four  more  they 
become  hard,  an  e  a  pale  red  colour,  and  soon  alter 
change  to  flies :  tlio  red  oin'S  should  not  be  thrown 
away,  as  firoqueiilJy  roach  ami  ilace  take  these  with 
white  one,  in  preference  to  all  uti  r  baits.  Home  havi 
recommended  a  piece  ol  'ivor  »m]  uded  by  a  stick  over 
a  barrel  of  clay,  int»  wl  h  the  lutles  fall  and  cleanse 
themselves;  but  clar  wi  iot «'  >ur  them,  and,  beslilus, 
they  fall  from  tht  lirer  l.^'toro  tiioy  have  attained  their 
full  size.  The  before-tii<»iit  ned  is  a  less  <ljsgusting 
plan;  for  a  short  time  afti-r ' 
to  the  gentles,  the  flah  in  » 
found  perfect  skeletons,  n 
however,  if  they  are  to  ho  bn 
scarified  deeply  in  many  part  „ 

nearly  covered  over,  as  in  tbni  >vay  the  flies  will  blow 
it  better  than  when  who'y  exp.  'led.     In  two  or  three 
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days  the  gentles  will  be  t  en  an< 
bo  put  Into  an  earthen  pan,  and 
first  brood  are  uf  full  growth;  ii 
fine  sand  and  bran  (letting  the  11  n 
be  put  into  the  pan,  and  in  a  fen 
from  tho  flesh,  and  scour  themaelv< 
should  then  bo  hung  across  the  | 
brood  will  soon  drop  out,  and  be  li 
thus  breeding  them  in  October,  ann 
little  warmer  than  those  bred  in  ti 
they  arrive  at  their  full  growth,  and  n  torwards  putting 
them  in  the  same  pan  into  a  dampisl  vault,  they  may 
be  preserved  for  winter  fishing.  Those  >red  in  summer, 
but  for  the  bran  and  sand,  would  soon  iiink  into  a  dor- 
mant state.  The  skins  take  on  a  blorluah-red,  full  of 
white  matter,  and  shortly  after  become  i  es:  those  pro- 
duced, in  autumn,  from  whatever  substiijice,  will  con- 
tinue in  this  state  all  the  winter,  proi  ided  they  can 
shelter  themselves  under  the  surface  ol  the  earth  iu 
fields,  gardens,  &c. ;  and .  in  the  warm  weather  of  the 
ensuing  spring  they  change  into  tlies,  thus  preserving 
their  kind  from  year  to  year.  Oentles  are  so  universal 
and  so  alluring  a  bait,  that  the  angler  should  never  be 
unprovided  with  them,  Trouts  havo  been  taken  with 
them  in  clear  water,  when  they  have  refu'«;d  all  kinds 
of  worms  and  artificial  flies.' 

Caddis, ot  cad-bail,\B  another  kind  of  larvtD,  inhabit- 
ing pieces  of  straw,  or  little  cylinders  formed  of  bits  of 
stick  or  sand  at  the  sides  of  rivers.  Daniel  has  some 
interesting  observations  on  this  species  of  bait : — <  The 
several  kinds  of  cadews  in  their  nympha  or  maggot 
state  thus  house  themselves :  one  sort  in  straw,  thence 
called  straw-worms;  others  in  two  or  more  parallel 
sticks,  creeping  at  the  bottom  of  brooks ;  a  third  in  a 
small  bundle  of  pieces  of  rushes,  duck-weed,  kc.  glued 
together,  therewith  they  float  on  the  surface,  and  can 
row  themselves  about  the  water  with  the  help  of  their 
feet :  both  these  are  called  cad-bait.  It  is  a  curious 
faculty  that  these  creatures  possess  of  gathering  such 
bodies  as  are  fittest  for  their  purpose,  and  then  so  glue- 
ing them  together,  some  to  be  heavier  than  water,  that 
the  animal  may  remain  at  bottom  where  its  food  is, 
and  others  to  be  so  buoyant  as  to  float,  and  there  col- 
lect its  sustenance.  These  houses  are  coarse,  and  show 
no  outward  art,  but  are  within  well  tiunelled,  and  have 
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ft  tough  hard  paste,  into  which  the  hinder  part  of  the 
maegot  is  so  iized,  that  its  cell  can  bo  drawn  after  it 
without  danger  of  leaving  it  behind;  a  id  it  can  also 
thrust  out  its  body  to  reach  the  ncedlul  supplies,  or 
withdraw  into  its  covering  for  protection  and  safety. 
These  insects  inhabit  pits,  ponds,  low  running  rivers, 
or  ditches,  in  cases  of  different  forms,  and  composed  of 
TariouB  materials :  some  of  them  enclosed  in  a  very 
rough  shell,  found  among  weeds  in  standing  waters,  are 
generally  tinged  green;  others  are  bigger  than  a  gentle, 
and  of  a  yellowish  hue,  with  a  black  head:  they  form 
an  excellent  bait,  and  are  found  most  plentifully  in 
gravelly  and  stony  rivulets,  and  by  the  sides  of  streams, 
in  large  rivers  among  stones. 

To  collect  them,  turn  up  the  stones,  and  the  best  will 
adhere  to  them;  wlicn  the  quantity  wanted  is  obtained, 
put  them  into  a  linen  bag  for  five  or  six  days,  dip  them, 
together  with  the  bu  °nto  water  once  a  day,  and  hung 
♦hem  up ;  they  will  m  turn  yellow,  become  tough, 
\ci  fitter  for  anglint  than  when  first  got  from  the 
brook.  If  meant  to  be  kept  long,  they  must  be  put 
into  a  thick  woollen  bag,  with  some  of  the  moist  gravel 
or  sand  from  the  same  rivulet  whence  they  are  taken; 
they  must  be  wetted  twice  a  day,  but  oftener  in  very 
hot  weather:  when  you  carry  them  abroad,  fill  the  bag 
with  water,  and  holding  the  mouth  of  it  close,  let  the 
water  run  from  them;  in  this  way  they  may  be  kept 
three  weeks.  Another  way  of  preserving  thiem  is  by 
placing  them  in  an  earthen  pot  full  of  river  water,  with 
some  of  the  gravel  they  were  bred  in  at  the  bottom;  but 
the  preceding  method  is  preferable.  Some  use  bait  pans 
of  different  sizes  fov  insects,  the  tops  punched  full  of 
holes,  not  so  large  as  to  admit  of  their  escaping  when 
placed  in  the  river,  which  not  only  keeps  them  cool, 
but  supplies  them  with  aliment  in  the  fresh  water; 
some  keep  them  in  moss  in  a  woollen  bag  on  a  uamp 
floor,  taking  care  that  the  bag  retains  a  proper  mois- 
ture. A  third  mode  of  preserving  caddis,  and  also 
grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  oak-worms,  or  natural  flies, 
is  to  take  the  green  withy  bark  from  a  bough  six  or 
seven  inches  round,  and  about  a  foot  in  length:  turn 
both  ends  into  the  form  of  a  hoop,  and  fasten  them  with 
a  large  needle  and  thread;  stop  up  the  bottom  with 
cork,  and  bore  the  bark  full  of  holes  with  a  red-hot 
wire ;  tie  over  it  a  colewort  leaf,  and  lay  it  in  the  grass 
every  night.  In  this  manner  caddis  may  be  preserved 
until  they  turn  to  flies.  When  grasshoppers  are  to  be 
preserved  in  the  case,  some  grass  must  be  put  into  it. 

In  angling  with  caddis,  the  line,  when  all  out,  should 
be  as  long  as  the  rod,  for  three  lengths  next  the  hook, 
of  single  hairs,  with  the  smallest  lloat,  and  the  least 
weight  of  lead  that  the  swiftness  of  the  stream  will 
allow  to  sink;  and  that  may  be  aided  by  avoiding  the 
violence  of  the  current,  and  angling  in  the  returns  of 
a  stream,  or  in  the  eddies  betwixt  two;  which  arc  also 
the  most  likely  places  wherein  to  kill  fish,  either  at 
the  top  or  bottom.  The  caddis  may  be  at  times,  with 
very  good  effect,  joined  to  a  worm,  and  sometimes 
to  an  artificial  fly,  to  cover  the  point  of  a  ho.  <.;  and 
also  two  or  three  together  may  be  put  in  upon  the 
hook.  It  is  always,  however,  to  be  angled  with  at  the 
bottom,  especially  when  by  itself,  with  the  finest  tackle, 
and  at  all  seasons  forms  a  most  holding  bait  for  trout 
and  grayling.' 

"'nnoa  bail. — Minnows  ave  a  small  fish,  from  an 
inch  to  two  inches  in  length.  They  swim  in  flocks,  and 
may  be  captured  by  a  lioop-net  on  the  end  of  a  staff, 
or  more  simply  by  a  c  - ikcd  pin  baited  with  a  small 
1  orm.  Anglers  generally  hire  a  boy  to  catch  a  quan- 
tity of  them.  The  tackles  used  for  minnow  bait  are 
various  in  their  formation ;  some  are  single  hooks ; 
others  a  pair  of  hooks  dressed  back  to  back ;  and  a 
third  kind  are  a  scries  of  pairs,  one  above  another.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  give  Mr  Stoddart's  description  of 
these  deadly  instruments,  and  the  mode  of  baiting  them. 
Ho  alludes  to  Kendal  hooks : — • 

*  The  most  simple,  and  in  some  places  the  most  deadly, 
is  a  common  single  bait-hook.  This  wc  insert  through 
the  back  of  tho  miunow,  and  drawing  it  out,  run  l^- 
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low  the  gill,  allowing  the  barb  to  protrude  from  the 
mouth;  we  then  tie  up  the  tail  along  the  gut,  either 
with  a  piece  of  silk  thread,  or  more  expeditiously  witli 
the  gut  itself,  hitched  over  the  part.  This  is  angles 
with  in  the  same  manner  as  the  worm,  allowing  plenty 
of  time  for  the  fish  to  gorge.  A  tackle  similar  to  it 
may  be  used  in  standing-pools  or  lochs.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  shank  of  the  hook  (a  long  one)  is  loaded,  and 
the  bait  allowed  to  descend  rapidly  towards  the  bot- 
tom. Large  cautious  fish  are  sometimes  taken  by  this 
method  of  angling.  Of  all  minnow  tackles,  that  with 
swivels  Is  the  commonest  and  most  agreeable  to  em- 
ploy. There  are  many  ways  of  constructing  it.  Two 
of  these  we  shall  mention  as  preferable  to  all  others. 
One  is  simply  a  large  hook.  No.  11,  fastened  to  good 
round  gut  with  two  smaller  ones.  No.  7,  tied  back  to 
back  above,  and  looped  in  the  dressing,  so  as  to  slide 
along,  and  shorten  or  lengthen  the  tackle  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  bait.  In  using  it,  enter  the  lowermost  hook 
through  the  mouth,  and  bring  it  out  near  the  tail  of 
the  minnow ;  insert  one  of  the  hooks  on  the  slider 
through  its  lips,  noticing  that  the  fish  be  slightly  curved 
so  as  to  spin  properly.  The  other  tackle  is  composed 
of  six  hooks.  No.  7,  dressed  in  pairs,  and  is  angled  with 
only  when  the  trout  are  in  a  taking  mood.  Two  or 
more  swivels  are  required  for  both  of  these  contrivances 
— the  lowermost  fastened  about  two  feet  or  so  above 
the  bait.  Leaden  pellets  may  also  be  used,  but  many 
think  them  unnecessary.  Some  anglers  attach  behind 
the  whole  apparatus  an  extra  hook.  No.  12  or  13, 
dressed  upon  a  hog's  bristle,  which,  should  the  trout 
miss  the  minnow,  is  apt  to  catch  him,  when  retiring, 
by  the  middle  or  other  part  of  the  body.  This  is  ti 
superfluity,  and,  like  many  superfluities,  does  more 
harm  than  good,  alarming  the  fish  without  securing 
them.  Tackle  for  trolling  with  par  or  small  trout 
ought  to  be  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
minnow-tackle;  only  the  hooks  should  be  larger  and 
dresse*.!  upon  gimp  instead  of  gut.  Snap-hooks,  also, 
are  in  use  for  this  kind  of  angling.  Small  silk  cord 
oiled  will  be  found  the  best  troUing-line.' 

The  perfect  inxctt  used  for  baits  are  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  day-flies,  spring-flies,  May-flies,  humble  bees, 
ond  various  others.  The  ephemerae,  or  those  fragile 
creatures  that  live  but  for  a  day  or  even  a  few  hours, 
and  therefore  called  day-flies,  are  found  sporting  by 
the  low  banks  of  rivers  in  warm  weather,  and  form  a 
taking  bait  for  trout  and  some  other  fish. 

SalmoH  Hoe. — The  eflicient  use  of  this  as  a  bait  is  a 
modem  discoveiy,  and  has  added  laigely  to  the  angler's 
means  of  capturing  the  finny  tribes.  The  roe  is  taken 
from  a  salmon  a  fortnight  before  spawning,  at  which 
time  it  is  best  for  the  purpose.  Some  prepare  it  for 
use  by  salting  it  a  little,  and  drying  it  to  a  state  in 
which  it  will  keep;  others  cure  it  with  sugar  instead  of 
salt.  Blaine  recommends  the  following  as  a  method 
by  which  it  may  be  kept  good  for  two  years  in  a  cool 
situation: — '  A  pound  of  spa>vn  is  immersed  in  water 
as  hot  as  the  hands  can  bear  it,  and  is  then  picked 
from  membranous  films,  &c.  It  is  now  to  be  rinsed 
with  cold  water,  and  hung  up  to  drain  for  twenty-four 
hours,  after  which  put  to  it  two  ounces  of  rock  or  bay- 
salt,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  again 
hang  it  up  for  twenty-four  hours  more.  Now  spread  it 
on  a  dish,  and  gently  dry  it  before  the  fire  or  in  the 
sun,  and  when  it  becomes  stiff  pot  it  down.  Wo  should, 
however,  recommend  that  tho  potting  be  not  in  one 
mass,  but,  like  tho  shrimp-paste  sold  at  the  fish-sauce 
shops,  that  it  bo  divided  into  small  pots,  pouring  over 
each  some  melted  suet,  by  which  method  a  pot  can  be 
opened  when  wanted,  instead  of  disturbing  the  general 
store.  It  forms  an  additional  security  to  cover  each 
over  with  a  moistened  skin  or  bladder.  Tit>ut  roe  is 
also  said  to  make  a  good  bait,  but  we  have  no  personal 
experience  of  its  efficacy — in  fact,  we  never  tried  it; 
but  it  has  been  so  strongly  recommended,  that  it  would 
be  but  fair  to  give  credence  to  its  value  until  numerous 
trials  have  proclaimed  it  aa  totally  inert. 

To  bait  with  aalmon  roe,  first  put  oii  tho  hook  (which 
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10  hook  (which 


Bhoald  be  sized  according  to  the  fish  intended  to  be 
tried  for)  a  mass  which  shall  fill  up  the  hollow  of  the 
bend  and  hide  the  steel.  On  the  pouit  put  two  or  more 
firm  large  grains  of  it,  both  to  conceal  the  snare  and 
tempt  the  fish.  In  this  way  it  is  said  to  be  principally 
a  winter  and  a  spring  bait,  but  we  know  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  be  advantageously  used  at  other  times, 
for  spawn  of  some  kind  is  almost  always  to  be  found.' 

Pastes  made  of  shrimps,  of  cheese,  of  bread  crumbs 
mixed  with  honey,  and  of  other  materials,  are  also 
employed,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  angler,  and  the 
nature  of  waters  and  sport  he  intends  to  pursue;  our 
limited  space,  however,  obKges  us  to  refer  those  who 
are  curious  in  the  subject  of  baits  to  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Blaine,  where  there  is  a  vast  body  of  highly  interest- 
ing matter  on  angling.  Those  who  are  disinclined  to 
prepare  roe  and  pastes,  or  have  not  the  means  of  doing 
so,  may  be  supplied  by  the  dealers  in  fishing-tackle. 

Artiacial  FUes. 

Hooks  dressed  up  so  as  to  bear  something  like  a 
resemblance  to  actual  live  flies,  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant lures  employed  by  the  angler.  The  principal 
materials  employed  in  dressing  are  light  portions  of 
cock's  hackle  or  other  feathers,  to  form  wings,  the  fur 
of  a  hare's  ear  or  some  other  substance  to  make  the 
body,  and  waxed  silk  thread,  by  which  the  whole  is  tied 
in  an  artful  manner  on  the  shank  of  the  hook.  A  whole 
sheet  might  easily  be  filled  with  descriptions  of  artificial 
files  suitable  to  difl^erent  fish,  waters,  and  seasons;  but 
the  bulk  of  what  has  been  written  by  Walton,  Daniel, 
and  many  others,  is  now  considered  superfiuous,  expe- 
rienced fishers  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
fishes  in  general  are  such  eager  and  heedless  fools  as  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  very  limited  choice  of  deceptions. 
The  author  of  the  article  Angling,  in  the  '  Encyclo- 
ptedia  Britaunica,'  has  some  clever  remarks  on  this 
branch  of  the  art: — 

_  '  As  simulation,'  says  he,  '  consists  in  the  adop- 
tion or  afiectation  of  what  is  not,  while  dissimula- 
tion consifis  in  the  careful  concealment  of  what  really 
is — the  one  being  a  positive,  the  other  a  negative  act- 
so  the  great  object  of  the  fly-fisher  is  to  dissimulate  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  his  expected  prey  from 
detecting  the  artificial  nature  of  his  lure,  without 
troubling  himself  by  a  vain  effort  to  simulate  or  assume 
with  his  fly  the  appearance  of  any  individual  or  spe- 
cific form  of  insect  life.  There  is,  in  truth,  little  or  no 
connection  between  the  art  of  angling  and  the  science 
of  entomology;  and  therefore  the  success  of  the  angler, 
in  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  cases,  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  resemblance  which  subsists  between  his 
artificial  fly  and  the  natural  insect.  This  statement  is 
no  doubt  greatly  at  variance  with  the  expressed  prin- 
ciples of  all  who  have  deemed  fishing  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, from  the  days  of  Isaiah  and  Theocritus,  to 
those  of  Carrol  and  Bainbridge.  But  we  are  not  the 
less  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  in  nine  instances  out  of 
ten  a  fish  seizes  upon  an  artificial  fly  as  upon  an  insect 
or  moving  creature  sui  generis,  and  not  on  account  of 
its  exact  and  successful  resemblance  to  any  accustomed 
and  familiar  object.       , 

If  it  is  not  so,  let  us  request  to  be  informed  upon 
what  principle  of  imitative  art  the  diflerent  varieties 
of  salmon-fly  can  be  supposed  to  bear  the  most  distant 
resemblance  to  any  species  of  dragon-fly,  to  imitate 
which  we  are  frequently  told  they  are  intended  !  Cer- 
tainly no  perceptible  similarity  in  form  or  aspect  exists 
between  them,  all  the  species  of  dragon-fly,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  sub-genus  Calepterix, 
being  characterised  by  clear  loce-Iike  pellucid  wings, 
entirely  unadorned  by  those  fantastic  gaudy  colours, 
borrowed  from  the  peacock  and  other  "  birds  of  gayest 
plume,"  which  are  made  to  distinguish  the  supposed 
resemblance.  Besides,  the  finest  SEUmon-fishing  is  fre- 
quently in  mild  weather  during  the  cooler  seasons  of 
the  year,  in  autumn  and  early  spring,  several  months 
either  before  or  after  any  dragon-fly  has  become  visible 
on  the  face  of  the  waters,  as  it  is  a  summer  insect,  and 


rarely  makei  iii  appearance  in  the  perfect  itate  until 
the  month  of  June.  If  they  bear  no  resemblance  to 
each  other  in  form  or  colour,  how  much  more  unlike 
must  they  seem  when,  instead  of  being  swept  like 
lightning  down  the  current  as  a  real  one  would  be, 
the  artificial  fly  is  seen  crossing  and  recrossing  every 
stream  and  torrent  with  the  agility  of  an  otter  and  the 
strength  of  an  alligator  I  Or  darting  with  regular  jerks, 
and  often  many  inches  under  water,  up  smooth  con- 
tinuous flows,  where  all  the  dragon -flies  on  earth,  with 
St  George  to  boot,  could  not  maintain  their  place  a 
single  second!  Now,  as  it  is  demonstrable  that  the 
artificial  fiy  generally  used  for  salmon  bears  no  re- 
semblance except  in  size  to  any  living  one — that  the 
only  tribe  which  from  their  respective  dimensions,  it 
may  be  supposed  to  represent  does  not  exist  in  the 
winged  state  during  the  period  when  the  imitation  is 
most  generally  and  most  successfully  practised — and  if 
they  did,  that  their  habits  and  natural  powers  totally 
disenable  them  from  being  at  any  time  seen  under  such 
circumstances  as  would  give  a  colour  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  one  being  ever  mistaken  for  the  other — may 
we  not  fairly  conclude  that,  in  this  instance  at  least, 
the  fish  proceed  upon  other  grounds,  and  are  deceived 
by  an  appearance  of  life  and  motion,  rather  than  by  a 
specific  resemblance  to  anything  which  they  had  pre- 
viously been  in  the  habit  of  capturing  1  What  natural 
insect  do  the  large  flies,  at  which  sea-trout  rise  so 
readily,  resemble !  These,  as  well  as  grilse  and  salmon, 
frequently  take  the  lure  far  within  the  bounds  of  the 
salt-water  mark ;  and  yet  naturalists  know  that  no  such 
thing  as  a  salt-water  fly  exists,  or  at  least  has  ever  been 
discovered  by  their  researches.  Indeed,  no  true  winged 
insect  inhabits  the  sea.  What  species  are  imitated  by 
the  palmer,  or  by  three-fourths  of  the  dressed  flies  in 
common  use }  An  artificial  fiy  can,  at  the  best,  be 
considered  only  as  the  representative  of  a  natural  one 
which  has  been  drowned,  as  it  is  impossible  to  imitate 
the  dancing  or  hovering  flight  of  the  real  insect  over 
the  surface  of  the  stream;  and  even  with  that  restricted 
idea  of  its  resemblance  to  nature,  the  likeness  must  be 
scarcely  perceptible,  owing  to  the  difiTerence  of  motion 
and  the  great  variety  of  directions  in  which  the  angler 
is  obliged  to  drag  his  flies,  according  to  the  nature  and 
special  localities  of  the  current,  and  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  wind. 

We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  all  or  a  great  pro- 
portion of  what  has  been  so  often  and  sometimes  so 
well  said  about  the  great  variety  of  flies  necessary  to 
an  angler — about  the  necessity  of  changing  his  tackle 
according  to  each  particular  month  throughout  the  sea- 
son— about  one  fly  being  adapted  solelv  to  the  morning, 
another  to  noonday,  and  a  third  to  the  evening — and 
about  every  river  having  its  own  particular  flies,  &c.  is, 
if  not  altogether  erroneous,  at  least  greatly  exaggerated 
and  misconceived.  That  determinate  relations  exist 
between  files  of  a  certain  colour  and  particular  condi- 
tions of  a  river,  is,  we  doubt  not,  true;  but  these  are 
rather  connected  with  angling  as  an  artificial  science, 
and  have  but  little  to  do  with  any  analogous  relations 
in  nature.  The  great  object,  by  whatever  means  to  be 
accomplished,  is  to  render  the  fipr  deceptive ;  and  this, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  continually  eflected 
by  fishing  with  flies  which  differ  in  colour  and  appear- 
ance from  those  which  prevail  upon  the  water;  because, 
in  truth,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  show, 
none  else  can  be  purchased  or  procured.  Even  admit- 
ting for  a  moment  the  theory  of  representation,  when  a 
particular  fly  prevails  upon  a  river,  an  artificial  one  in 
imitation  of  it  will  never  resemble  it  so  closely  as  to 
appear  the  same  to  those  below  (that  is,  the  fish) ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance,  without 
anything  like  an  exact  similitude,  will  only  render 
the  finny  tribe  the  more  cautious  through  suspicion, 
while  a  different  shape  and  colour,  by  exciting  no 
minute  or  invidious  comparisons,  might  probably  be 
swallowed  without  examination.  Indeed  it  seems 
sufficiently  plain  that  where  means  of  comparison  are 
allowed,  and  where  exact  imitation  is  at  the  same 
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time  impossible,  id  is  much  better  to  have  recourse 
to  a  general  idea,  than  to  an  awkward  individual 
representation.' 

Mr  Stoddart,  one  of  our  most  experienced  anglers, 
entertains  a  similar  opinion: — '  The  colours  of  water 
and  sky,'  he  obserres, '  are  the  only  indicators  which 
can  lead  us  to  select  the  most  killing  houk,  and  even 
tKese  are  often  deceptive.  We  have  fished  in  one  stream 
where  dark,  and,  in  the  next,  red  flies  took  the  lead. 
There  is  no  trusting  to  the  fancy  in  certain  places.  On 
Tweed,  we  have  seen  it  veer  about,  like  the  wind,  in 
one  moment,  without  a  note  of  preparation.  Most 
rivers,  however,  are  more  steady;  and  when  the  water 
is  of  a  moderate  size,  may  be  relied  on  with  at  most 
two  sorts  of  flies  all  the  year  round.  For  ourselves, 
our  maximum  in  every  Scottish  stream  is  reduced  to 
only  four  descriptions  of  artificial  flies,  with  one  or 
other  of  which  wc  engage  to  catch  trout  over  all  the 
kingdom.  Knowledge  and  practice  have  convinced  us 
of  the  needlessness  of  storing  up  endless  and  perplex- 
ing varieties,  which  some  do,  in  order  to  aj)pear  know- 
ing and  scientific' 

The  following,  according  to  these  and  other  trust- 
worthy authorities,  form  a  very  serviceable  set  of  lures 
for  fly-fishing: — First,  there  is  a  fly  which  has  been 
called  the  professor,  after  Professor  Wilson  of  Edin- 
burgh.    The  wings  are  formed  of  a  mottled  brown 

feather,  taken  from 
the  mallard  or  wild- 
drake,  the  body  being 
composed  of  yellow 
floss  silk,  rather  long, 
and  wound  about  close 
to  the  head  with  a  fine 
red  or  black  hackle. 
This  simulated  fly  has 
a  tight  clever  aspect, 
and  is  reckoned  a 
powerful  killer. 

Second,  a  fly  which 
difiers  from  the  above 
only  by  being  a  little 
shorter,  more  thick, 
and  with  a  body  made 
of  pale-green  instead 
of  yellow  silk.  Green 
worsted  may  be  used. 
Third,  a  rough 
powerful  hackle,  with 
,  wings  of  white  and 
black  marked  feather, 
a  bristling  body  of 
dark  -  green  wound 
about  with  gray  or 
mottled  hackle,  to 
which  is  given  a 
pointed  tail. 

Fourth,  a  fly  of  a  sombre  cast,  the  wings  formed  of 
woodcock,  snipe,  or  lark  feather,  and  the  body  of  hare's 
car,  darker  or  lighter,  according  to  individual  fancy. 

Fifth,  a  fly  with  wings  of  the  starling  or  fieldfare, 
und  having  a  body  made  of  mouse  or  water-rat  fur. 

Sixth,  a  plain  hackle,  black  or  red,  without  wings, 
and  commonly  called  palmer. 

.Seventh,  a  red  hackle  with  wings  of  tlie  starling, 
and  a  bodv  fonned  of  light-red  mohair  and  a  red 
cock's  hackle. 

To  these  may  be  added  any  other  variety  of  fly  that 
the  fancy  suggests  as  Icing  suitable  to  the  time  or  place 
of  fishing.  P'lies  for  salmon-fishing  must  be  of  a  much 
more  large  and  powerful  kind,  as  representing  insects 
of  larger  proportions.  In  the  adjoining  figure,  a  speci- 
men IS  given  of  a  nowerful  spring  lure,  with  wings 
of  variegated  turkey  feather,  a  ..  'ly  of  orange  camlet, 
mixed  with  mohair,  and  a  brown  cock's  hackle.  A 
thread  of  gold  may  be  wound  round  the  body  for 
Mummer  fishing.  \V  e  refer  to  the  work  the  '  llod  and 
the  Gun  '  for  further  information  on  salmon-flies,  which 
ju  all  cases  require  to  bo  dressed  on  double  gut. 
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Fly  with  Green  body. 


From  dealers  in  fishing-tackle  all  sorts  of  artificial 
flies  may  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  advance  upon  the 
raw  material ;  persons,  however,  who  intend  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  art  of  angling,  should  not  be 
dependent  on  tradesmen  for  their  supplies,  but  learn 


Rough  Hackle. 


Salmon-Fly. 

to  dress  hooks  for  themselves.    Mr  Stoddart  offers  the 
following  explicit  directions  on  fly-dressing: — 

•Our  materials  for  the  making  up  of  flies  are  as 
follow: — Hooks,  and  small  round  gut;  a  pair  of  brass 
nippers  for  twisting  hackles;  a  point  for  dividing  the 
wings ;  a  pair  of  fine  scissors ;  orange,  yellow,  and 
green  silk  thread  of  all  sizes;  good  cobblers'  wax  en- 
closed in  a  piece  of  soft  leather;  a  hare's  ear;  some 
brown  wild-rake,  teal,  and  pheasant  feathers;  the  fur 
of  a  mouse,  squirrel,  and  water-rat;  a  few  wings  of 
lark,  snipe,  landrail,  and  starling;  and  lastly,  red  and 
black  hackles,  taken  from  the  neck  and  head  of  an  old 
cock  at  Christmas;  these  should  be  fully  formed,  and 
free  from  softness.  Plovers'  herls,  and  those  of  the 
peacock,  are  used  by  some,  yet  we  deem  them  super- 
fluous, as  also  tinsel,  except  for  large  flies. 

Commencing  your  operations,  the  first  step  is  to  lay 
out  the  intended  wings  and  body  before  you ;  wax  your 
silk,  and  applying  one  end  of  it  to  the  gut  and  hook 
together,  wrap  them  both  round  four  or  five  tiroes, 
commencing  a  little  below  the  end  of  the  shank,  and 
proceeding  downwards ;  you  then  fasten,  by  drawing 
the  disengaged  end  of  the  thread  through  under  the 
last  turn  of  the  wrapping.  Work  the  silk  upwards  to 
where  you  commenced,  then  take  your  wings,  which 
are  still  unscparated,  and  lay  them  along  your  hook, 
so  that  their  extremity  or  tips  shall  reach  its  cur\'e; 
twirl  the  thread  twice  round  the  upper  part,  which  Ilea 
along  the  shank  top;  then  taking  it  under,  press  firm, 
and  clip  off  the  unnecessary  portion  of  the  feather; 
divide  with  your  point  or  penknife,  so  as  to  form  the 
two  wings ;  take  up  the  silk  betwixt  them,  and  wrap- 
ping again  round  at  the  head,  bring  it  back  crosswise; 
then  lift  your  hackle,  and  lay  the  root  of  it  down  along 
your  hook;  whip  the  thread  over,  as  far  as  your  first 
fastening;  seize  the  top  of  the  hackle  with  your  nip- 
pers, and  whirl  it  round  in  the  same  manner;  fasten 
and  lengthen  the  body  to  your  liking  with  fresh  floss 
silk ;  fasten  once  more,  and  your  fly  is  made.  Tins 
last  fastening  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  the  same  as 
that  used  in  arming  bait-hooks,  for  which  we  quote 
Hawkins's  directions: — "  When  you  are  in  about  four 
turns  of  the  bend  of  the  hook,  take  the  shank  bctivetn 
the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  place 
the  silk  close  by  it,  holding  them  both  tight,  and  leav- 
ing the  end  to  hang  down  ;  then  draw  the  other  part 
of  the  silk  into  a  large  loop,  and  with  your  right  hand 
turning  backward.^,  continue  the  whipping  for  four 
turns,  and  draw  the  end  of  the  silk  (whicli  has  all  this 
while  hung  down  under  the  root  of  vour  left  thumb) 
close,  and  twitch  it  off."  When  the  body  of  your  fly  is 
required  to  be  of  hare's  ear  or  mouse  skin,  pull  out  a 
small  quantity  of  the  fur,  and  lay  it  along  the  silk,  after 
the  wings  are  formed;  twist  together,  and  then  wr.ip 
as  if  the  thread  were  bare,  and  fasten  as  above.  In 
making  flies,  keep  all  tight,  guard  ngainst  heavy  m  ings 
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and  much  dubbing;  the  fibres  of  your  hackle  ought  to 
be  short  and  lie  near  the  head  of  the  &y;  they  are 
intended  to  resemble  legs,  which  in  the  real  insect  are 
always  so  placed.  Such  is  our  method  of  fly-dressing, 
commendable  both  for  its  simplicity  and  expedition. 
It  differs,  we  find,  somewhat  from  that  generally  prac- 
tised, being  in  a  manner  self-taught,  and  not  encum- 
bered with  any  unnecessary  display.' 

Having  now  described  the  various  parts  of  the  angler's 
apparatus,  and  the  lures  which  he  generally  employs, 
we  proceed  to  show  how  he  is  to  practise  his  craft  when 
fully  equipped  for  the  purpose. 

PBACTICE  OF  ANOLIMO. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  angling — bait-fishing 
and  fly-fishing,  and  these  are  variously  practised  aC' 
cording  to  the  depth,  current,  and  state  of  the  water, 
or  the  nature  of  the  fish  sought  to  be  caught. 

Bait-Fiabing. 

This  kind  of  angling  is  practised  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  Thames,  the  Lea,  and  other  deep  and  somewhat 
dull  rivers  of  England.  The  fish  usually  sought  for  in 
these  waters  are  gudgeon,  dace,  roach,  bream,  chub, 
barbel,  tench,  carp,  perch,  and  pike;  all  are  sometimes 
taken  by  fly,  but  a  bait  of  worms,  gentles,  roe,  or  some 
ther  material,  is  cunimoniy  employed.  The  angler  in 
these  rivers  usually  stands  on  the  shore  while  fishing, 
but  in  some  instances  he  fishes  from  a  punt,  or  small 
flat-bottomed  boat,  in  which  his  chief  occupation  is  to 
sit  watching  his  float,  and  pulling  in  his  line  when  a 
fish  appears  to  be  hooked.  Among  the  apparatus  of 
this  order  of  deep-water  fishers,  a  plummet  and  line  is 
carried,  in  order  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  river,  which 
having  ascertained,  the  angler  puts  his  float  upon  the 
line,  at  that  point  which  will  allow  the  bait  to  trail 
slightly  on,  or  just  free  of  the  bottom,  while  the  float 
swims  on  the  surface. 

The  first  thing  the  bait-fisher  has  to  Icam  is  the  art 
of  baiting  his  hooks.  Taking  the  hook  in  his  right  hand 
and  the  bait  between  his  fingers  in  the  left,  let  him 
enter  the  hook  at  the  head  of  the  worm,  and  carry  it 
through  the  animal  to  near  the  tail,  covering  the 
entire  hook  and  its  tying.  The  worm  should  be  broken 
or  mangled  as  little  as  possible;  and  the  more  life-like 
it  appears,  the  greater  the  probability  of  its  proving  an 
effectual  lure.  There  must  not,  however,  be  too  much 
spare  worm  left  dangling  from  the  hook,  otherwise  the 
fish  will  keep  nibbling  it  away  without  biting  at  the 
bait  bodily,  and  taking  it  into  its  mouth,  the  thing 
which  the  angler  desires. 

In  throwing  the  line  with  bait,  take  care  not  to 
splash  the  water,  but  throw  somewhat  horizontally 
forward,  so  as  to  let  the  bait  fall  gently  on  the  surface, 
and  sink  slowly  in  the  water  to  the  required  depth. 
After  sinking,  the  rod  and  line  should  be  very  slowly 
moved  in  a  direction  against  the  stream,  or  in  some 
other  way  to  give  motion  to  the  bait,  which  the  fish 
perceiving  to  glide  through  the  water,  will  hasten  to 
seize  upon.  As  fishes,  however,  are  always  on  the 
outlook  for  floating  garbage,  one -half  the  dragging 
and  twittering  which  bait-fishers  generally  employ  is 
altogether  useless,  often  positively  hurtful,  as  scaring 
rather  than  alluring  the  objects  of  their  capture. 

Occasionally  the  angler  will  feel  a  nibble,  but  he 
must  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  iti-ike — that  is,  to  draw  the 
fish  from  the  water.  Perhaps  it  is  no  more  than  u 
nibble,  and  it  is  well  to  allow  the  fish  time  to  get  the 
hook  in  his  mouth.  If  drawn  too  quickly,  you  may 
actually  pull  away  the  hook  after  it  is  half  gulped. 
Experience  and  dexterity  are  required  in  this  ticklish 
part  of  the  craft.  As  a  general  rule,  do  not  strike  till 
the  line  has  been  distinctly  tugged ;  then  strike  by  a 
slow  side  motion  at  first,  then  a  more  quick  jerk,  so  as 
to  cause  the  hook  to  catch  in  the  jaws  of  the  animal. 
Supposing  the  fish  to  be  hooked,  do  not  draw  it  vio- 
lently out  of  the  water,  as  if  in  a  transport  of  delight, 
but  wind  up  pait  of  your  loose  line  if  necessary,  and 
holding  up  your  rod,  retire  gradually  backward,  by 


which  the  fish  may  be  landed  on  the  shore.  A  good 
angler  does  not  lay  aside  his  rod  to  take  a  fish  from  the 
hook,  unless  it  be  of  great  size,  requiring  two  hands;  if 
small,  hold  the  rod  in  the  right  hand  while  you  catch 
the  fish  with  the  left;  unhook  it  without  mangling, 
place  it  in  the  basket,  put  on  a  new  bait,  and  once  more 
proceed  to  your  sport. 

The  gudgeon,  a  fine  large  fish  of  the  trout  shape, 
affords  a  favourite  amusement  to  anglers  in  the  Lea,  a 
river  near  London,  and  also  in  the  Thames.  Blaine 
thus  speaks  of  this  branch  of  angling  : — '  Fishing  for 
gudgeons  in  the  Thames  is  usually  practised  by  means 
of  a  punt,  which  is  fixed  across  the  stream  part  of  the 
river  just  above  a  tolerably  sharp  scower,  running  over 
a  fine  gravelly  bottom,  free  from  weeds,  at  depths 
varying  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  feet.  As  the  eddy 
is  greater  generally,  and  the  water  deeper  in  these 
scowers  than  in  those  of  the  Lea,  so  the  tackle  used  is 
commonly  somewhat  stronger,  and  a  fine  gut-line  is 
more  frequently  met  with  there  than  one  of  single  hair. 
Fine  tackle,  however,  in  a  good  banc',  is  to  be  always 
preferred;  and  we  have  seen  many  hundred  dozens  of 
gudgeons  taken  in  the  sharpest  currents  of  this  river 
also  with  a  single  hair  only  for  the  two  bottom  links. 
Punt-fishing  for  gudgeon  in  the  Thames  is  a  delightful 
amusement,  particularly  to  the  luxurious  angler  who 
is  not  inclined  to  take  much  trouble.  The  scenery,  the 
quietude,  and  safety  from  interruption,  the  cleanliness 
of  the  practice,  where  the  bait  is  put  on  the  hook  by 
the  attendant  fisherman,  and  where  even  the  prize  it 
gains  is  removed  by  the  same  h%nd,  all  tend  to  make  it 
epicurean  in  the  extreme.  But  the  thorough-bred 
fisher  is  soon  tired  with  it  after  this  method,  for  the 
very  reason  that  there  is  actually  too  much  luxury  in 
it  to  constitute  true  sporting,  which  must  of  necessity 
present  some  labour  to  keep  up  the  attention,  and  some 
difficulty  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  prey.  In  the 
Thames,  so  many  as  fifty  dozen  of  gudgeons  have  been 
taken  in  a  day;  but  in  the  Lea  seldom  half  that  num> 
her  are  caught.  Yet  the  Lea  angler  has  the  best  scope 
for  his  sport,  for  he  can  commence  it  in  March,  whereas 
in  all  that  part  of  the  Thames  within  the  liberties  of 
the  city  of  London,  it  must  not  be  attempted  until  the 
beginning  of  June,  at  which  time  the  gudgeons  have 
spawned,  and  continue  for  some  time  afterwards  in- 
ferior in  point  of  their  gastronomic  worth.  Gudgeon- 
fishing  seems  to  have  varied  little  from  the  ancient 
practice,  and  the  angler  who  has  aught  of  the  anti- 
quarian about  him,  will  be  amused  probably  at  the 
close  parallel  between  the  present  method  and  the  gud- 
geon-fishing of  early  times,  as  it  is  described  by  John 
Davers  or  John  Dennys,  Esq.,  for  it  is  a  disputed 
point  to  which  of  these  worthies  the  "  Secrets  of  Angl- 
ing," in  which  it  is  contained,  owes  its  birth.  Walton 
ascribes  it  to  Davers,  and  gives  the  name  at  full  length 
in  the  fifth  edition  of  "  The  Complete  Angler : " — 

"  Loe,  in  a  little  boat  where  one  dotli  stand, 
That  to  a  willow  bough  the  while  is  tied. 

And  with  a  pole  doth  btir  and  raise  the  sand, 
Whereat  the  gentle  streame  doth  softly  slide ; 

And  then  with  elender  line  and  rod  in  hand. 
The  eager  bite  not  long  he  doth  abide. 

Well  loaded  is  his  line,  bis  booke  but  small, 

A  good  big  cork  to  bear  the  stream  with  all. 

His  bait  the  least  red  worme  that  may  be  found, 
And  at  the  bottoms  it  doth  alwayes  lie ; 

Whereat  the  greedy  gudgion  bites  so  sound, 
That  hooke  and  all  he  swalloweth  by  and  by. 

See  how  he  strikes,  and  pulls  them  up  as  round 
As  if  new  store  the  place  did  still  supply ; 

And  when  the  bit  doth  die,  or  bad  doth  prove. 

Then  to  another  place  be  doth  remove." ' 

The  roach  is  a  thick  fish,  deep  from  the  back  to  the 
belly ;  it  inhabits  the  bottom  of  deep  rivers  or  lakes, 
and  is  usually  reckoned  so  incautious  and  silly  as  to  be 
called  the  water  sheep  :  nevertheless,  it  is  not  taken 
without  some  degree  of  skill.  It  is  angled  for  by  means 
of  bait  sunk  to  within  a,  few  inches  of  the  bottom.   The 
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flih  m%j  ba  •ttnetad  Irt  thmwiitg  In  tome  eramlM  of 
braad.  It  b«Mi|ditinflMTkMBMwmetime«ftwtk« 
end  of  Anmilt  The  bftlto  uied  an  nnilo%  nd  paete, 
naA  boUea  nudt  or  wheat ;  one  grau  of  the  latter  ii 
nuBdent.  Gnat  attoition  it  nquiied  to  itrike  qdiek 
whoi  the  bait  ii  taken.  Daoa  and  tench  are  angled 
for  mnoh  in  the  Mune  manner.  Carp  ii  angled  for 
in  itagnant  tntem  from  Februarr  to  oeptemMr,  and 
the  butt  are  wormi,  lams,  grain,  and  paitee.  The 
perdi  alio  inhabit!  doll  waters,  and  ii  a  ihort  un- 
■hapelr  flih,  loft  in  the  fleih,  and  leldom  worth  cook- 
ing. It  if  (0  eager  to  bite  that  little  tkill  ii  required 
in  pulling  out  a  whole  trr ;  the  baiti  employed  for  it 
are  wormi,  iniect*,  and  minnows. 

Pl]»-Fitbiii(. 

The  pike  is  a  roracious  fish,  and  maT  rery  appro- 
priately be  termed  the  fieih-water  shark ;  it  does  not 
oonBne  itself  to  feed  on  worms,  insects,  fisL  and  ftogs, 
but  will  derour  water-rats  and  young  ducks,  and  at- 
tack much  laiger  animals.  All  small  fish  are  terrified 
at  the  approach  of  this  marauder,  which,  if  permitted, 
would  soon  clear  a  pond  of  all  its  finny  tribes.  '  Pike,' 
says  Daniel,  'love  a  still,  shady,  and  unfi«qnented 
water,  with  a  sandy,  clayey,  or  chalky  bottom  (arriring 
at  a  laiger  siie  in  pools  thui  rirera) ;  and  from  May  to 
the  begmnlng  of  October  they  usuidly  place  themselves 
amongst  or  near  flags,  bulrushes,  and  water-docks,  and 
particularly  under  the  Rtmmwuhu  aqitaticut  when  in 
Sower,  and  which  floats  on  the  surface;  they  will  some- 
times be  found  in  the  termination  of  sharp  currents ; 
from  March  to  the  end  of  May  they  resort  to  back 
waters  that  have  direct  communication  with  the  main 
stream;  as  wblter  approaches  they  retire  into  the 
deeps,  under  eny-banks,  bushes  impending  over  the 
water,  stumps  and  roots  of  trees,  piles  of  bridges,  and 
flood-gates.  They  spawn  in  March  or  April,  according 
iQ^tlM  coldness  or  warmth  of  the  weather,  quitting  the 
mill  for  the  creeks  and  ditches  communicating  with 
theul,  and  there  dropping  their  oTa  in  the  grau  and 
rMds;  in  ponds  they  choose  the  weeds  upon  the 
shallows  for  depositing  it ;  ducks  and  other  wild-fowl 
eagerly  derour  tne  spawn,  and  by  them  it  is  transported 
to  other  waters.  The  appearance  of  the  pike  in  ponds 
where  none  were  ever  put,  haa  been  deemed  as  extra- 
ordinary as  its  asserted  longerity;  it  is,  howoTer,  easily 
accounted  for  upon  the  well-known  principles  of  the 
generation  of  fishes.  If  a  heron  has  deroured  their 
ora,  and  aftennuds  ejected  them  while  feeding  in  one 
of  tiiese  ponds,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  may  be 
producea  from  this  original,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
seeds  of  plants  are  known  to  be  disseminated. 

Pike  are  in  season  from  May  to  February  (the 
female  fish  are  to  be  preferred),  are  bold  biters,  afibrd 
the  anffler  sood  sport,  and  may  be  fished  for  all  the 
year ;  but  the  best  months  (especially  for  trolling)  are 
February,  befi>re  the  weeds  shoot,  and  October,  when 
they  have  rotted  down ;  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred, 
as  the  pike  are  fattened  by  their  feed  during  the 
summer ;  "and  from  the  lowness  of  the  waters,  their 
harbours  are  easily  disoorered.' 

The  same  author  thus  describes  the  method  of  trol- 
ling for  pike : — '  For  trolling,  the  rod  should  be  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  long ;  but  a  strong  top  for  this  fiihing, 
with  a  ring  at  the  end  for  the  line  to  run  through,  may 
be  fitted  to  a  fly  or  general  nxl ;  there  should  be  one 
ring  upon  each  joint  to  conduct  the  line,  which  is  better 
than  a  greater  number  (and  these  rings  musi.  be  set  on 
straight,  that  it  may  run  freely,  so  that  no  sudden  check 
after  the  bait  is  taken  prevont  the  pike  from  gorging 
it):  the  line  should  be  of  silk,  «rith  a  swivel  at  the  end 
to  receive  (he  armed  wire  or  gimp,  uid  at  least  thirty 
vards  long,  wound  upon  a  wmch  or  reel  fixed  to  the 
putt  end  of  the  rod.  Hooks  for  trolling,  called  dead 
goncs,  and  other  sorts  fofHroUing,  snap,  and  trimmer, 
MuT,  fishing-needles,  an  to  be  bought  at  every  shop 
where  fishing-tackle  is  sold.  In  the  choice  of  the  first, 
let  them  not  be  too  large,  nw  their  temper  injured  by 
the  lead  on  the  shanks,  nor  the  points  stand  too  prond; 
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toontoff  the  wire  about  aaiadi  from  the  lsad,andwlth 
double  silk  wall  waxed,  futen  about  a  foot  of  good  gimp 
to  the  wire,  with  a  nooaa  at  the  other  and  of  the  gfanp 
large  enough  to  admit  the  bait  to  pasa  through,  to  naog 
it  upon  tha  line.  The  best  baits  an  gudgeons  or  darn 
of  a  middling  tiaa;  put  the  baiting-needle  in  at  the 
mouth,  and  out  at  the  middle  of  the  tail,  drawing  the 
gimp  and  hook  after  it,  fixing  tha  point  of  tha  hook  near 
the  eye  of  the  fish;  tie  the  tail  to  the  gimp,  which  will 
not  only  keep  it  in  a  proper  norition,  but  pnvant  the 
tail  from  catdiing  againsf^aedi  and  toots  in  the  water; 
thus  baited,  the  nook  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  line,  and 
dropped  gently  in  the  water  near  the  rides  of  the  river, 
across  the  water,  or  when  it  is  likely  pike  resort;  keep 
the  bait  in  constant  motion,  sometimes  letting  it  sink 
near  the  bottom,  and  gradually  raising  it.  The  angler 
need  not  make  mora  tnan  two  or  three  trials  in  a  place, 
for  if  a  pike  be  there,  he  will  within  that  time  bite  if  he 
means  to  do  so.  When  the  bidt  is  taken,  if  at  a  depth 
too  great  to  see,  it  will  easily  be  ascertained  by  the  One 
being  drawn  tight,  and  by  some  reristanoe;  let  the  pike 
have  what  line  he  diooses,  it  will  be  soon  known  when 
he  has  reached  his  harbour  by  his  not  drawinc  mora; 
allow  frt>m  five  to  ten  minutes  for  his  gorging  the  bait; 
wind  up  the  line  gently  until  the  pike  is  seen  (which  he 
will  permit  though  he  has  not  gorged) ;  should  the  bait 
be  across  his  mouth,  give  mora  time;  but  if  he  has 
swallowed,  manage  him  with  a  gentle  hand,  keeping 
him,  however,  from  roote  and  stumps,  which  he  wiU 
try  to  fasten  the  line  upon;  in  clear  water  veer  out  line 
until  he  is  si^ciently  tired,  and  a  landing-net  can  be 
used;  but  by  no  means,  however  apparantlv  exhausted, 
attempt  to  Uft  him  out  with  the  rod  and  line  only;  f6r 
the  moment  he  quits  the  water  he  will  open  his  mouth, 
and  from  his  own  weight,  tear  the  hook  from  his  sto- 
mach; and  the  fish  wul  be  lost  to  the  angler,  although 
It  must  inevitably  perish.  In  trolling,  the  Iwit  should 
never  be  thrown  too  far;  in  small  rivers,  the  opposite 
bank  may  be  fished  with  ease;  and  the  violence  of  its 
fall  upon  the  water,  in  extensive  throws,  soon  spoils  the 
bait  by  rubbing  oflf  ite  scales,  and  alarms  the  pike  in- 
stead of  enticing  him.  Pike  ara  to  be  allured  by  a  large 
bait,  but  a  small  one  is  mora  certain  to  take  them; 
never  suffer  weeds  to  hang  vpon  the  hook  or  bait  when 
recast  into  the  water,  and  'rhich  cannot  touch  the  sur- 
face too  softly.  Always  prafer  a  rough  wind,  and  when 
the  stream  la  clear,  for  trolling;  pike  never  bite  in 
white  water  after  rain  or  freshets.  If  a  |)ike  goes  slowly 
up  the  stream  after  taking  the  bait,  it  is  said  to  be  a 
signal  of  a  good  fish.' 

Mr  Stoddart's  methods  of  angling  for  pike  here  de- 
serve notice: — '  In  rod  angling  for  puce,  we  adopt  three 
methods,  employing  the  gorge  tackle,  the  swivel  tackle, 
and  the  fly.  Our  gorge-hook  is  double  brazed,  and 
armed  upon  brass  wire.  A  par  or  small  trout  inverted 
is  the  usual  bait.  We  insert  the  wire  of  our  tackle 
through  the  fish,  bringing  the  upper  end  of  it  out  at  the 
tail,  and  allowing  the  two  barbs  of  the  hook  to  protrude 
from  its  mouth.  In  angling,  we  both  throw  and  drop 
the  bait,  as  the  nature  of  the  water  demands,  moving 
it  slowly  towards  the  surface.  When  a  pike  seizes  it, 
there  is  at  first  no  perceptible  tug;  one  feels  as  if  he 
heard  the  shutting  of  a  pair  of  jawu  on  the  bait;  and 
if  you  can  manage  to  see  your  fish,  you  will  obserre 
him  holding  your  trout  by  the  middle,  as  if  crushine 
the  life  out  of  it.  Keep  a  tight  line,  but  do  not  pull 
or  strike.  Too  much  reristance  places  your  intended 
victim  on  his  guard;  a  little,  however,  sharpens  his 
ap  etite.  After  a  few  seconds,  the  pike  will  begin  to 
move  towards  his  den,  still  grasping  your  bait  betwixt 
his  teeth,  and  intending  to  bolt  it  immediately.  Let 
out  line  with  your  hand  from  the  reel;  and  now  he  is 
fixed,  and  darts  off  like  a  tiger,  shaking  his  chain,  and 
with  open  mouth  tossins  himself  out  of  the  water  at 
thirty  yards'  distance — ^tha  wont  is  over,  and  he  turns 
revengeftiUy  towards  the  shore ;  wind  up — ^ha  I  he  is 
out  again,  and  again  ha  makes  for  the  shallows;  but 
the  monster  it  axAaostad  and  more*  heavily;  lead  him 
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wiili  nation  to  the  edge,  lay  down  your  lod,  and  lift 
him  Apen  the  bank.  In  order  to  duengage  your  hook 
fimm  tM  entrails  of  this  formidable  tA,  the  gUls  should 
be  forced  open,  and  a  knifb  introdnoed  for  the  purpose, 
taUng  cam  previously  to  thrust  it  through  the  spine- 
bone  of  your  victim,  and  so  prevent  the  poeiibiUty  of 
your  catdiinc  a  Tartar.  Unfasten  your  hook  from  the 
wire  before  drawin([  the  latter  through  the  mouth  of 
the  pike,  as  otherwise  it  is  again  apt  to  catch  among 
the  teeth,  tnm  which  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
eitricate  it,  without  incnninff  a  few  scratohei. 

Should  a  fish,  after  having  bitten,  abuidon  your  gorge- 
hook,  try  hip  with  a  running  bait  upon  swivels,  and 
let  this  be  a  fresh  trout  of  a  smaller  size  than  your 
other,  and  fixed  upon  a  gimn  tackle  with  the  tidl  down- 
wards, as  in  minnow-fishing.  See  that  it  spins  judi- 
ciously; and  when  the  pike  rises,  let  him  turn  with  the 
bait  before  you  strike.  River  pike,  it  may  be  remarked, 
seldom  play  so  well  as  those  in  lochs.  They  push 
generallT  below  the  banks  instead  of  striking  across, 
and  look  out  for  old  stumps  upon  which  to  entanele 
and  break  your  line.  One  ought,  therefore,  to  mt^e 
quick  sport  with  such  rascals — running  them  down 
upon  level  banks  in  a  twinkling,  and  Mfore  they  are 
able  to  get  under  weigh. 

The  third  method  of  anglbg  for  pike  is  vrith  the  fly 
•—a  kind  of  fishing  not  much  in  use,  but  still  on  some 
waters  verf  deadly.  The  pike-fly  should  be  large  and 
gaudy,  fabricated  of  divers  feathers  and  tinsels,  to  re- 
semble the  king-fisher,  or  a  huge  dragon-fly.  Use  it 
in  a  strong  warm  wind,  upon  water  from  six  to  two 
feet  deep,  and  near  weeds.  You  will  kill  with  it  fish 
of  various  sizes,  from  ten  inches  in  length  and  upwards : 
Teiy  heavy  ones,  however,  refuse  to  tsle  it,  on  account, 
prebably,  of  the  exertion  necessary  in  order  to  come  to 
the  sumoe.  We  have  always  noticed  that  the  biggest 
pike  are  caught  during  close  sultry  weather  with  a 
ground  bait,  and  at  those  times  when  trout  refuse  food 
altogether ;  also  at  night,  with  set  lines,  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  they  leave  the  weeds  and  bulrushes 
in  quest  of  food. 

Although  the  pike  is  often  nice  and  suspicious  in 
places  where  trout  abound,  still,  when  provoked,  he 
becomes  bold  and  unwary,  treating  your  presence  as 
no  constraint  upon  his  temper  and  appetites.  He  will 
follow  the  bait  to  your  very  feet,  and  chould  it  escape 
him,  will  retire  a  yard  or  two,  waiting  eagerlr  for  its 
reappearance.  When  angry,  he  erects  his  m\»  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  as  the  uon  doth  his  mane,  or  the 
porcupine  his  quills ;  moreover,  the  pike  appears  care- 
less of  pain,  if  indeed  fishes  in  general  feel  it  to  any 
great  degree.  We  have  actually  landed  one  of  these 
fish,  cooped  him  alive  in  our  creel,  and  when  by  some 
negligence  of  ours  he  made  his  escape  into  the  water, 
have  succeeded  a  second  time  in  securing  him.  On 
another  occasion,  we  remember  having  a  part  of  our 
tackle,  consisting  of  a  large  double  sorge-hook  dressed 
upon  brass  wire,  carried  off  by  a  pike ;  and  yet,  upon 
renewing  it,  the  aggressor  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
was  taken.  The  mmer  hook  we  discovered  gorged  by 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  must,  we  thought,  not  only 
have  suffocated  any  other  animal,  but  done  so  by  the 
medium  of  the  most  exquisite  internal  agony. 

Great  injury  has  of  late  years  been  done  by  the 
transference  of  the  pike  to  many  of  our  best  trouting 
lochs,  where  a  sin^e  individual  has  been  known  to 
consume  nearly  its  own  weight  of  fish  daily.  This  was 
the  case  on  Loch  Turit,  near  Crieff,  where  the  trout, 
formerly  abundant,  are  now  greatly  reduced  by  the 
hostile  and  merciless  depredations  of  their  natural 
enemy.  The  pike  at  table  is  reckoned  by  some  a  coarse 
diT  fish,  and  so  in  general  they  are ;  yet  to  our  know- 
ledge, in  certain  lochs,  for  instance  tliat  of  the  Lowes 
in  SelkiAshire,they,almoit  rivid  the  turbot,and  should 
be  cooked  somewhat  in  a  similar  manner.  They  are 
none  thewoiee  for  bdng  kept  a  few  days,  especisily 
if  of  any  rin.  A  good  eating  pike  ought  to  ireigh  at 
least  flrmn  five  to  twelve  poondt^-tlie  smftlltr  ones 
being  without  exception  bad.' 


¥wiil-fMhlmr< 

The  tnmt  la  of  diftnnt  spedct  tad  TuietlM,  M  th« 
common  trout,  the  ciUanno  or  gianid  trout  of  Ireland, 
the  bull  trout,  and  the  salmon  trout.  Tlie  ahape  ia 
handsome;  the  flesh  firm  and  iweeltand  edourcd  pink 
or  white,  aoeofding  to  spedea  and  feeding-ground}  and 
the  wdght  varies  from  half  a  pound  to  four  or  flvs 
pounds.  In  one  or  other  of  its  varieties,  the  trout  is 
a  universally-known  fish  in  temperate  climates  s  its 
ikvourite  luMinti  are  dear  running  riven;  and  thtre, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  it  aflbrds  a  favourite 
object  of  sport  to  the  skilful  angler.  Sometimes  bait 
is  employed,  but  the  fly  is  mora  common.  In  tome 
cases  the  but  and  fly  must  be  tried  alternately  in  one 
day,  as  the  fish  is  capricious,  and  requires  to  be  tempted 
in  all  kinds  of  wavs.  The  season  most  ftvouraUe  for 
trout-fishing  is  spring  and  early  summer. 

FUhing  with  bait.—*  Trout,'  says  Bli^e,  •  be^  to  • 
take  a  but  on  or  near  the  ground  early  in  the  vear, 
and  befora  M areh,  will  readily  take  most  bottom  baits 
all  day  long  in  favourable  weather;  but  as  the  summer 
advances,  it  is  only  very  early  or  very  late  in  the  day 
that  they  will  take  a  bait  near  the  ground,  they  being 
at  the  intermediate  hours  more  disposed  to  rise  to  the 
surface  for  winged  insects.  In  March  and  AprU,  use 
the  worm  in  the  forenoon,  and  a  fly  or  minnow,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  vrater,  the  rest  of  the  day,  in  the 
swiftest  and  sharpest  currents,  provided  the  dav  be  warm 
and  bright,  and  m  the  deeps  early  and  late ;  out  if  the 
water  m  discoloured,  or  verv  tmck,  try  the  gravelly 
shallows  near  the  sides  and  tails  of  streams  with  a 
worm  only,  to  run  on  the  bottom  with  one  large  shot  a 
foot  at  least  from  it.  When  th«p  is  a  small  frtih,  or 
the  water  is  clearing  off,  and  is  of  a  dark-brownish 
colour,  first  use  the  worm,  whidi  should  be  a  well- 
scoured  brandling,  cast  in  as  a  fly  at  the  head  of  the 
stream,  and  move  it  gently  towuds  you,  still  letting 
it  go  down  with  the  currant,  so  as  to  keep  it  a  little 
under  water:  the  line  should  be  rather  short,  wHh  no 
lead  upon  it,  and  the  hook  fine;  then  tir  the  minnow, 
and  as  the  water  clears,  the  artificial  flies  should  be 
tried.  In  fishing  for  trout  with  the  worm,  use  tanning- 
tackle,  and  employ  a  strons  line,  but  let  its  strengui 
consist  in  the  excellence  of  its  material  rather  than  it> 
bulk,  to  whicL  end  the  hook  should  be  small,  the  gut 
fine,  the  shotting  fine  also,  and  let  the  whippings  be 
well  concealed,  for  ^v.  bright  water  trout  are  smgu- 
larly  wary  and  suspicions.  In  some  instances  a  float 
is  indispensable;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  let  that 
likewise  be  as  light  and  fine  as  the  water  will  aUow.' 

A  short  line  and  quick  striking  are  recommended 
by  Mr  Stoddart,  who  says  the  line  *  ought  always  to 
be  kept  at  its  taXL  stretch,  and  moved  in  a  half  cirele 
with  the  angler.  It  requires  some  degree  of  perception 
to  know  the  exact  instant  when  the  fiui  first  seizes  your 
bait;  it  does  so  with  such  softness,  and  with  no  like- 
ness of  a  tug,  as  one  is  apt  to  imagine;  nay,  it  merely 
closes  its  jaws  upon  the  hook,  as  a  gaping  oyster  would 
do  upon  one's  finger.  Then  is  your  opportunity  for 
striking;  if  yo\<  neglect  it,  you  allow  the  tro&t  its  more 
leisurely  process  of  nibbling,  and  its  chances  of  escape. 
In  striking  with  the  short  Une,  do  it  sharply,  and  never 
against  the  current,  but  rather  with  it,  2n  a  diagonal 
direction,  and  not  too  high.  The  reason  of  this  advice 
is  obvious,  for  all  fish  feed  with  their  heads  pointing 
up  the  stream — kindly  giving  you  the  choice  of  pulling 
the  hook  into  or  out  of  their  mouths ;  the  latter  of 
which  purposes  you  accomplish,  to  a  dead  certainty, 
by  striking  against  the  current.  This  whip-jack  man- 
ner of  bait-fbhiug  is  very  deadly  with  an  experienced 
hand.  The  long -line  anglers  make  nothing  of  their 
method  comparatively ;  and  yet,  among  clear  water*, 
and  where  fish  are  few,  or  bite  shyly,  patience  and  a 
Ions  line  will  carry  the  dqr.  Remarkablv  fine  gut 
ought  to  be  used  by  all  ground  anglers,  whatever  be 
the  practice.  Trout  are  a  suroicious,  distrustful  set, 
and  three  in  general  slink  on  for  one  that  nibbles, 
terrified  no  doubt  by  those  lingular  aocompanimentl 
of  your  wotm,  a  line  and  hook. 
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T4  all  Mt-<ltk«n  Scotludaflbrda  exoellmt  nort; 
her  then  nmio  itronglj,  and  ar*  AaintaiiMd  Vr  w 
nan/  loaroM  in  tho  ihaps  of  mountain  burnt*.  Th«n 
lomantio  lireamleti  abound  in  trout;  trerj  itone 
■heltort  ita  inhabitant,  and  the  meanest  pool  ia  peopled 
with  numbeie.  Bom  fiih,  however,  are  generallpr  of 
a  tmall  tize;  they  leldom  exceed  a  pound  in  weight, 
except  in  the  spawning  season,  when  larger  ones  ascend 
from  broader  streams,  or  lochs  at  a  distance.  Still,  the 
taking  of  them  is  a  pleasant  pastime,  especially  when 
they  bite  eagerly  at  your  worm,  as  they  do  during  rain 
and  in  discoloured  water.  At  such  times,  you  have 
only  to  drop  your  bait  without  art,  and  the  fish  will 
manage  its  own  ruin.  Worms  are  taken  greedily  to- 
wards night  and  early  in  the  morning ;  also  when  the 
■un  is  very  powerful  at  mid-day.  Akin  to  this  sort  of 
angling  is  fishing  with  salmon  roe^  concerning  which 
we  remark,  that  m  autumn  it  is  the  most  fatal  method 
of  capturing  trout,  and  is  coming  much  into  practice 
In  the  south  of  Scotland.' 

The  same  enthusiastic  brother  of  tiie  rod  next  pro- 
ceeds to  treat  of  minnow-fishing,  which  he  says  is  by 
for  the  pleasanteat  mode  of  capturing  trout,  next  to 
angling  with  the  fly : — '  If  you  wish  to  engage  in  this 
pleasant  sport,  provide  your  minnows  by  means  of  a 
small  drag-net  or  hook.  Select  those  of  a  moderate 
size,  and  which  shine  whitest.  Th'jy  may  be  salted, 
but  are  best  perfectly  fresh.  The  t»il  of  a  small  trout 
or  par  is  no  bad  suMtitute,  if  minnows  cannot  be  had. 
Our  only  reason  for  preferring  the  fresh  to  the  salted 
minnow  is,  that  by  its  silvery  appearance,  and  more 
rational  form,  it  better  attracts  the  fish ;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  well  known  that  a  trout  loves  a  salt  bait,  and 
will  repeat  its  attack  upon  a  minnow  of  that  descrip- 
tion, while  it  refuses  to  do  so  upon  one  newly  taken. 
Fish  in  rapid  streams,  also  in  deep  discoloured  pools, 
and  during  a  smart  curl.  Manage  the  minnow  as  you 
would  your  fly,  throwing  it  down  and  across  as  far  as 
you  are  able;,  bring  it  towards  you  about  six  inches  or 
more  below  the  surface,  spinning  rapidly  by  the  aid  of 
■everal  swivels.  When  a  fish  rises,  give  him  time  be- 
fore you  strike ;  let  him  turn  and  goi^e  the  bait,  then 
strike  sharply,  and  he  is  yours :  all  fly-fishen  are  apt 
to  strike  too  soon,  and  miss  the  fish. 

Trout  seize  a  minnow  by  the  middle  or  near  the 
head,  and  you  generally  hook  thom  on  the  upper  hooks. 
In  rivers  where  numbere  of  minnows  are  found,  you 
must  angle  with  the  very  smallest,  not  above  an  inch 
in  length,  and  use  a  proportionate  tackle.  The  trout 
in  such  waters  love  delicate  tid-bits,  and  are  absurdly 
nice  in  their  feeding.  Artificial  minnows  are  some- 
times employed  by  anglers,  but  generally  fail,  except 
in  muddv  waters  and  lochs.  Mother-of-pearl  makes 
one  of  the  best  imitation  —  there  is  a  virtue  in  it 
which  few  fish  can  resist.' 

'  Trolling  with  par  for  large  trout,'  he  continues, 
'  is  a  glorious  pastime,  especially  on  a  Highland  loch 
circled  with  mountain  soenerr — the  crafl  of  nature  by 
incantation  wrought,  when  the  morning  stars  tiang  to- 
gether. It  needs  intellect  to  enjoy  it  well,  and  a  poet's 
heart  to  know  its  luxury.  Take  with  you  some  choice 
and  idle  spirit,  a  rower  he  must  be,  that  can  manage 
your  airy  shallop  as  the  winds  do  a  weathercock — can 
chant  a  ballad  of  yore,  of  ladye  and  chieftain,  and 
pranksome  elf  and  kelpie  wild — can  speak  to  the  echoes 
and  to  yourself,  cheering  you  with  wit  and  wisdom,  and 
admiring  your  science  and  skill,  and  the  gorgeous  fish 
you  are  playing,  twenty  fathom  ofiT,  with  a  strong  and 
steady  hand,  your  heart  "  high  fluttering  the  while, 
like  woma.t's  when  she  loves." 

Tackle  for  trolling  should  be  dressed  upon  tried 
gimp.  Bait  aa  you  do  with  a  minnow:  use  a  strong 
rod,  heavy  lead,  and  a  long  line  of  oiled  cord  wound 
upon  an  easy  reel.  Choose  a  sunny  day,  with  a  stiffish 
breeze,  and  troll  near,  Imt  not  amongst  the  weediest 
parts  of  the  loch.  Plant  yourself  at  the  boat  stem, 
ai.d  get  rowed  gently  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour,  lettwg  out  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  of  line 
betwixt  yott  and  your  bait.  Trout  from  six  to  uine 
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ponndt' w^^ht  MUM  the  best  ij^rifwhMiboohMi  » 
larger  ena  aeldom  leapt  or  makes  any  rieiml  wtertion 
to  escape;  he  swims  sullenly,  and  at  elaeai,  regarding 
the  angler  with  a  sort  of  sov«rei|n  conleaspt<  Yott 
must  row  after  him,  and  turn  him  if  ^u  can  Wore  he 
gets  among  weeds;  never  slack  your  line  for  an  instant, 
and  look  well  about  you.  Land  as  soon  as  you  are 
able,  and  play  him  from  the  shore.  Your  companion 
will  assist  you  at  the  death. 

So  much  for  the  difibrent  kinds  of  bait-fishing  prac- 
tised in  Scotland.  We  esteem  it  folly  to  talk  of  the 
less  popular  baits  used  by  the  virhieri — of  frogs,  ^bs, 
and  leeohes,  water-rats,  and  mice — all  of  which  animals 
trout  will  devour.  It  might  be  asked,  may  fish  not  be 
taken  with  anything  !  They  have  been  known  to  swal- 
low money,  rings,  and  many  other  glittering  marvels; 
nevertheless  they  seem  to  have  no  pleasure  in  snapping 
at  the  bait  of  tho  unskilful  angler,  and  refuse  to  die 
under  his  hands.' 

Fi$hing  with  Ffy, — This,  after  all,  is  the  true  angling, 
all  other  efforts  at  taking  fish  being  either  somewhat 
childish  or  murderous.  A  long  flexible  rod,  fine  Imes, 
and  appropriate  flies,  are  the  necessary  equipment;  and 
the  best  time  for  making  the  attempt  is  on  a  dark 
lowering  day,  at  anvrate  not  in  bright  sunshine.  If 
the  moon  has  shone  brightly  the  previous  night,  it  will 
have  prevented  the  trouts  from  feeding  freely,  and  thev 
will  accordingly  bite  more  readily  when  tempted  with 
the  artificial  fly.  Great  skill  and  nicety  are  required 
in  throwing  the  fly-line.  Mr  Stoddart  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  how  to  proceed: — 

*  Your  rod  and  tackle  being  reaay,  the  wind  in  your 
favour  down  the  river,  draw  out  with  your  left  hand  a 
few  yards  of  line  from  your  reel,  dip  the  top  of  your 
rod  iu  the  water,  and  with  a  rapid  jerk  you  will  lengthen 
as  you  wish  that  part  you  intend  for  throwing.  A 
thirteen-foot  wand  will  cost  from  six  to  seven  fathoms 
of  line.  With  a  large  double-handed  rod  you  may 
manage  a  much  greater  length.  Always,  if  you  can, 
angle  from  a  distance.  Trout  see  you  when  you  least 
imagine,  and  skulk  off  without  your  notice.  Noikfe  they 
care  little  about;  you  may  talk  and  stamp  like  a  mad- 
man without  frightening  them,  but  give  them  a  glimpse 
of  your  person,  and  they  wont  stay  to  take  another. 
Some  ichthyologists  attribute  to  them  an  acute  sense 
of  hearing:  this  we  are  disposed  to  question;  for  how 
happens  it  that  the  most  obstreperous  rattling  of  stones, 
when  wading,  causes  no  alann,  although  conveyed  to 
them  throu^  the  medium  of  water,  a  good  conductor 
of  sounds !  We  remember  angling  one  still  night  by 
St  Mary's  Loch,  when  our  movements  were  heard  dis- 
tinctly by  some  shepherds  at  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
and  yet  the  fish  rose  eagerly  at  our  very  feet,  following 
our  fly  to  the  shallowest  parts  of  the  margin — a  fact 
which,  if  it  does  not  prove  obtusity  of  hearing  on  tlie 
part  of  the  fish,  at  anyrate  renders  it  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  to  the  angler. 

It  requires  some  art  to  throw  a  long  line.  The  be- 
ginner should  commence  with  a  short  one,  and  without 
flies,  lengthening  it  gradually  as  he  improves.  Tlie 
best  method  of  casting  is  to  bring  the  rod  slowly  over 
the  right  or  left  shoulder,  and  with  a  turn  of  the  wrist, 
make  the  line  circle  behind  you,  then,  after  a  pause, 
fetch  it  forward  again  in  the  same  manner,  and  your 
flies  will  descend  softly  upon  the  water.  All  jerks  ara 
apt  to  whip  off  your  hooks  or  crack  your  gut.  A  fly- 
fisher  may  use  two,  three,  or  four  flies  on  his  casts, 
according  to  pleasure.  When  angling  with  small  hooks, 
we  adopt  the  medium  number.  Large  ones  ought  to 
be  fished  with  in  pain,  and  well  separated.  In  throw- 
ing the  cast,  the  lowermost  or  trail-fly  should  be  made 
to  alight  foremost;  its  fall  ought  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible; it  should  come  down  on  the  water  like  a  gos- 
samer, followed  by  the  droppers.  The  moment  a  fly 
touches  the  surface,  it  is  ten  times  more  apt  to  raise  a 
fish  than  during  the  act  of  drawing  it  along.  At  no 
time  are  we  stanch  advocates  for  the  system  of  lead- 
ing our  hooks  either  against  or  across  a  stream;  our 
method  it  ra^er  to  ihake  them  over  it  for  a  raomeut. 
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and  Umb  npMkt  ihe  throw.  A  tnmt  will  diioorer  your 
ily  Mt  tlM  dktenee  of  wTcral  ywtit,  if  taMag,  Mid  will 
dart  at  it  lilM  ligbtning.  Alwaji,  if  vou  can,  fiah  with 
the  wind,  and  do  not  ooneem  younel^  ai  Mm«  do,  ft«m 
what  quarter  it  oomei.  In  ipring,  no  doubt, » louth- 
weit  breoa*  ia  nrafnaUo  to  iJl  othen;  y«t  wo  have 
aeon  oron  oaitorly  winds  not  the  wont  on  many  waters, 
etpoeially  during  aummer  montha,  when  the  natural 
fly  is  apt  to  become  over-plenty. 

Trout  will  somctimea  take  in  the  moat  unlikely 
weathen,  ao  that  the  angler  should  not  despair  at  any 
time.  Huneer  cauaes  them  to  feed  at  least  onoe  in  the 
twentv-fourlioun,  and  generally  much  oilener.  If  the 
wind  blows  down  the  river,  commence  at  the  pool  head, 
and  fish  «T~ry  inch  of  good  water;  you  may  pass  over 
the  very  rough  and  very  shallow  parts,  also  those  which 
are  absolutely  dead  calm,  and  clear,  unless  you  see  fiah 
rising  in  them,  when,  ahould  your  tackle  be  light,  there 
is  no  harm  in  taking  a  throw  or  two.  .  Dewl  water, 
however,  when  rippM  or  discoloured,  may  be  angled 
in  with  great  aucceaa.  When  you  raise  a  good  trout, 
strike  alowly,  or  hardly  at  all;  only  continue  the  motion 
of  your  hand  without  slacking  it;  the  fiali,  if  large,  will 
hook  itaelf.  Small  trout  and  par  may  bia  whipped  in 
with  rapidity:  it  is  folly  to  play  or  uae  ceremony  with 
such  trLSes.  Should  the  fish  mias  your  fly  altogether, 
give  him  another  chance,  and  a  third,  if  that  will  not 
do;' a  touch  of  your  barb,  however,  will  sharpen  his 
wits,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  again  rising.  He  pre- 
fers flies  without  stings.  When  you  hook  a  trout,  if 
you  can,  turn  his  head  with  the  stream,  and  take  him 
rapidly  down.  Thus  you  will  exhaust  him  in  the 
shortest  time;  whereas  by  hauling  against  the  current, 
you  allow  him  to  swim  freely  in  his  natural  direction, 
and  also  exert  three  times  more  strength  upon  your 
tackle  than  is  really  needful.  A  good -sized  fish, 
handled  in  thia  foolish  manner,  can  never  be  taken ;  it 
is  impossible  to  tire  him  out,  and  the  stron^t  line  will 
give  w»y  to  his  resistance.  When  your  victim  is  ex- 
hausted, draw  him  gently  ashore  upon  the  nearest 
channel  or  most  level  part  of  the  margin.  He  wUl 
come  in  sideways,  and  genenlly  lie  motionless  for  a  few 
seconds,  during  which  time  you  will  be  able  to  run  for- 
ward and  seize  him.  Beware  of  catching  hold  of  your 
line  until  he  is  properly  banked.  Many  a  famous  trout 
have  we  seen  lost  by  this  inadvertence  on  the  part  of 
anglers,  who  think  so  to  save  time  and  labour.  One 
should  remember  how  the  spring  of  the  rod  ip  thus 
removed,  and  how  there  remains  no  proper  curb  to  the 
strength  of  the  fish,  which  easily  breaks  a  single  gut, 
or  tears  itself  from  a  sharp  hook,  and  wishes  the  asto- 
nished angler  better  sport  farther  on.' 

The  practice  of  double-rod  fly-fishing  for  trout  or  for 
salmon  is  a  murderous  kind  of  sport,  and  should  be 
prohibited  by  law.  A  line  stretched  between  two  rods, 
and  hung  with  flies,  is  taken  down  the  stream  by  two 
individuals  on  its  opposite  sides,  so  that  every  part  of 
the  water  is  gone  over,  and  every  feeding  trout  raised. 
By  this  plan  large  numbers  are  caught,  but  many  also 
are  wounded,  and  escape,  to  pine  away  for  months  at 
the  bottom,  unable  either  to  feed  or  spawn. 

Salmon-Fishing. 

This  may  be  described  as  a  gi^bntio  trout-fishing,  the 
principle  of  alluring  and  capturing  being  the  same,  but 
all  the  tackle  requiring  to  be  stronger,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  physical  power  being  necessarily  called  into 
operation.  The  salmon  has  a  peculiar  habit  very  likely 
to  upset  the  calculations  of  beginners :  it  consists  of 
the  ugly  practice  of  running  off  at  a  violent  speed  as 
soon  as  he  feels  himself  hooked,  darting  up  the  stream, 
throwing  himself  several  times  out  of  the  water,  and 
generally  in  the  end  hastening  into  some  sheltered 
haunt  under  the  banks  where  he  expects  to  be  safe. 
Great  tact  is  necessary  on  these  occasions,  first  to  give 
line,  and  then  to  keep  him  from  burying  himself  in 
these  unq>proachable  nooks. 

:   With  roapect  to  the  minutiae  of  the  art,  both  in 
throwing  and  atriking,  th?  reoommend&tions  of  Mr 


Youi^er  of  8t  B«nreU'i  ai«  mil  worthy  of  itUfatioBt— 
*  I  lecomnwnd  »  beoinDer,'  says  he,  *  to  praotiit  throw- 
ing the  line  on  a  broad  smooth  pool,  whan  he  can 
see  that  it  is  delivered  out  properly,  and  /Uu  lightly, 
without  iplaihinf .  In  such  a  case  the  practitioner  wUl 
perceive  lometbwg  which  he  cannot  easily  aooou|it 
for :  and  tiiat  if,  that  after  he  has  even  attained  a  great 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  art,  he  will  not  be  aUe  to 
distinguish  how  it  happens  that  in  one  throw  his  long 
line  will  proceed  direct  out,  his  fly  alightirg  first  oi) 
the  water;  in  another  throw  the  middle  of  his  line  will 
fall  first,  while  the  farther  part,  still  obedient  to  the 
general  impulse,  will  proceed  out  the  full  length,  the 
fly  falling  the  last  on  the  surface.  This  last  throw  ii 
not  so  good  OS  the  former;  for  this  reason,  that  the 
main  current  having  caught  the  middle  of  his  line  first, 
carries  it  too  quickly  down,  leaving  the  fly  laggins,  to 
form  an  awkward  curve,  as,  before  it  comes  over  above 
the  fish,  the  fly  should  lie  on  the  water,  so  as  to  have 
tlie  appewance  of  plying  at  an  angle  against  the  cur- 
rent. And  the  angler  should  so  mana^  his  rod,  that 
while  he  lets  his  line  float  round  at  its  lull  length,  yet 
to  cause  his  fly  to  come  as  slowly  as  possible  over  the 
main  spot.  In  this  case  the  salmon  will  sometimes 
rise  at  once,  rather  before  you  expect  him,  but  more 
generally  will  follow  the  fly  to  the  eddy,  or  edge  of  the 
deep,  where,  if  on  examination  he  feel  diaposed  to  seize 
the  hook,  he  has  it  before  you  perceive  a  head,  fin,  or 
tail  above  the  surface.  Indeed,  before  you  perceive  the 
web  of  hia  tail,  he  generally  has  the  hook  in  his  jaw  a 
foot  below  water,  as  in  descending  he  goes,  like  other 
divers,  head  foremost.' 

Having  managed  to  place  the  fly  over  the  desired 
spot,  our  authority  continues — '  He  will  make  no  per- 
ceptible motion  to  keep  his  fly  on  the  surface  (except 
on  a  sluggish  pool),  but  let  it  sink  a  little,  depending 
on  feeling  rather  than  on  sight;  and  though  apparently 
keeping  no  pull  on  his  line,  yet  all  the  while  able  to 
detect  the  touch  of  a  minnow.  On  a  boil,  or  other 
appearance  of  a  fish,  he  pulls  up  his  line,  not  twitch- 
in^ly  but  act'vely,  steps  a  yard  or  two  back,  rests  » 
minute  to  let  the  fish  resume  his  lair  and  attention, 
and  perhaps  feels  inclined  to  alter  his  flv,  before  he 
annoy  and  disgust  or  alarm  his  fish,  to  a  shade  darker 
or  a  size  smaller,  when  he  will  most  probably  come  up 
and  seize  it  in  earnest.  Should  he  not  rise  again,  or 
rise  and  pass  it  thrice,  leave  him  quietly  alone  for 
the  present,  and  return  to  tiy  him  some  time  after- 
wards. On  taking  the  fly,  the  fish  means  to  return 
with  it  to  his  precise  select  spot  of  lair,  on  rock,  stone, 
or  gravel,  at  the  bottom ;  and  the  fine  angler,  hold- 
ing him  gently,  often  in  the  first  instance  allows  him 
to  do  so,  but  soon,  too  surely  feeling  his  awkward 
predicament,  he  bolts  off  "  indignant  of  the  guile." 
Then  is  the  time  when  the  fisher  is  attentive;  with 
the  butt  end  of  his  rod  resting  on  his  thigh  or  groin, 
he  keeps  the  top  nearly  erect,  never  allowing  it  to 
fall  below  the  proper  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  _  as 
relative  to  the  situation  ot  the  fish,  as  in  this  position 
the  elasticity  of  the  rod  never  allows  the  line^  slacken 
in  the  least  degree  for  a  single  instant,  however  the 
fish  may  sliake,  flounce,  jerk,  or  plunge.  With  two  or 
three  fingers  and  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  the  angler 
holds  his  rod  whUe  the  wheel-line  runs  out,  regulated 
by  the  first  or  first  and  second  fingers,  relieved  or 
assisted  ac  occasion  may  suggest  by  the  right  hand, 
when  it  can  be  spared  from  its  necessary  occupation  of 
rolling  up  the  wheel  line,  as  the  fish  settles  a  little  or 
returns  inwards.  In  this  manner  the  fish  is  allowed  to 
run  right  out,  up,  down,  or  across,  as  he  may  choose. 
But  if  m  an  outright  dash  of  thirty  or  fifty  yards  aslant, 
ending  in  an  outward-bound  fling  above  water,  the 
inexperienced  angler  should  feel  flustered,  which  he  is 
very  likely  to  do,  and  by  some  involuntaiy  twitch  of 
the  running  line  let  the  top  of  his  rod  be  pulled  down 
to  a  level  with  his  own  head,  then  the  tug  of  the  last 
plunge  will  assuredly  break  his  hook  or  line,  or  tear 
the  hook  from  the  mouth  of  the  fish.  Or,  what  is  aa 
bad,  (t  sudden  jerk  or  turn  of  the  fish  will  give  the  line 
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ft  SBMnentMy  ilaokMiiiK,  when  the  hook's  hold,  uhmAy 
■0  itnined  m  to  h»re  widened  ite  inoUon,  will  lUl  out, 
and  jroor  fiih  ii  gone  for  erer.' 

Now  ii  the  ontic«l  moment  for  the  i»lmon-fi«her, 
who  muit  keep  up  hii  rod  ud  give  line.  '  The  flih 
will  then,'  continuee  John, '  allow  himtelf  to  be  led  at 
eaeeto  the  ansler'i  tide  of  the  river,  like  a  bridegroom 
to  the  i^tar,  when,  on  finding  the  water  ihaliowinc,  he 
will  again  make  another  deeperate  effort,  protwDly  a 
new  daih  into  the  middle  current ;  but  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  resist  the  still  continued  pull  upon  him,  he 
will  ioon  again  fall  into  the  shallow,  where,  on  a  sight 
of  his  enemy,  he  is  again  alarmed  into  a  new  effort,  and 
again  exhausted  by  turning  his  outward-lwund  head 
down  with  the  water,  again  nnd  again,  and  again,  as  if 
the  parties  were  in  the  amusement  of  forming  circles, 
until  his  own  last  efforts  to  keep  swimmine  are  made 
■ubserrient  to  the  cautious  angler  in  moTing  him  by 
degrees  into  the  shallow,  where,  half  dry,  he  must,  like 
all  the  strong,  at  last  yield  to  his  fate,  and  fall  panting 
on  his  side,  while  the  line  rolled  up  to  within  r^td  length, 
which  is  to  be  held  with  its  top  landwards,  without 
slackening,  and  the  fisher  seizing  him  with  the  fore 
finger  and  tliumb  of  his  right  hand  across  by  the  root 
of  the  tail  (which  is  by  far  the  surest  method  of  seizure), 
lifts  or  rathor  slides  him  out  head  foremost  over  gravel 
and  grass,  and  in  mercy  fells  him  with  a  blow  on  the 
baok  of  the  neck. 

After  going  through  this  process  with  a  twenty-two 
pounder  (and  the  process  would  be  the  same  with  a 
forty-four),  the  writer  can  aver,  that  he  does  not  con- 
ceire  that  from  the  moment  he  has  hooked  such  until 
he  was  laid  on  the  grass  he  ever  for  an  instant  had 
three  ounces  of  more  or  less  pull  on  the  fish;  for  in  all 
circumstances  of  run,  regularity  of  pull  is  the  sure  test 
of  true  skill  and  final  success.  Indeed  I  have  seen 
many  a  fine  fish  laid  on  the  dry  gravel  when  the  hold 
of  the  hook  in  the  lip  of  his  mouth  was  so  slight  m  to 
be  smaJler  than  the  steel  of  the  hook — so  much  for 
equal  pull  and  cautious  management  in  the  run.  And, 
in  short,  a  man  is  never  a  master  angler  so  long  as  a 
desire  to  have  hU  hookcl  fish  to  land  excites  In  his 
feelings  the  least  agitation,  as  the  matter  should  be 
managed  with  that  cool  philosophical  ease  of  mind 
which  is  alike  above  the  paltry  calculations  of  loss  and 
gain  and  the  common  ridicule,  which  often  tends  to  stir 
up  a  degree  of  childish  fretfulness.  This  perfect  non- 
chalance is  absolutely  necessary  to  first-rate  excellence 
and  ultimate  success.' 

LeUtming  is  the  name  usually  given  to  a  murderous 
kind  of  sport  pursued  by  salmon  fishers  in  Scotland. 
Armed  with  lettteri,  or  spears  with  three-barbed  prongs, 
a  set  of  fishers  proceed  to  the  river's  bank,  and  there 
attract  the  fish  by  the  glare  of  torches  held  over  the 
water  by  members  of  the  party.  When  a  salmon  is 
discovered,  one  selects  it  as  his  prey,  and  by  u  cool  but 
rapid  blow  transfixes  it  with  his  spear.  In  many  cases 
the  fish  cannot  be  secured  or  landed  without  plunging 
into  the  water;  but  this  usually  forms  no  obstacle,  and 
several  men  may  be  seen  floundering  in  the  depths  of 
the  stream  while  shouts  and  confusion  prevail  among 
the  spectators  on  the  banks.  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 
novel  of  *Uuy  Manneriug,'  has  presented  a  vivid  picture 
of  this  species  of  sport,  which  is  still  pursued  on  the 
Tweed  and  its  tributaries,  but  mostlv  by  parties  of  rude 
marauders  who  are  regardless  of  law,  and  kill  vast 
numbers  of  fish  during  '  close  time,'  or  when  the  rivers 
are  legallr  shut.  As  the  law  at  present  stands,  aU 
salmon-fisheries  north  of  the  Tweed  close  on  the  14th 
September;  Tweed  net-fishing  on  the  15th  October; 
and  Tweed  rod-fishing  on  the  7th  November.  The 
fisheries  north  of  the  Tweed  open  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruarv;  and  those  of  the  Tweed,  both  for  rod  and  net, 
on  tao  16th  of  the  same  month. 

The  Far. 

The  par  is  a  small  fish,  which  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  almost  all  rivers  which  are  clear,  and  have 
a  free  communicatioa  witli  the  sea.    It  varies  in  siie 


of  oouise  aooording  to  its  aoa,  bat  Mldom  rwMhM  a 
mater  length  than  six  indses,  and  is  usually  found 
below  that  magnitude.  It  is  silrsty  in  appeaianoa,  and 
marked  by  peculiar  bluish  bars  or  marks  along  tha 
body;  while  a  more  nicely-forked  tail,  and  one  regu. 
lar  row  of  soarlet  spots  along  the  sides  in  place  of  two 
or  three,  ud  further  in  distinguishing  the  par  from  the 
trout,  the  fish  which  it  most  resembles. 

Of  the  actual  character  of  the  par,  whether  it  is  an 
independent  species  or  the  fiy  of  salmon,  there  has 
been  a  long-continued  controversy.  Many  naturalists 
were  inclined  to  hold  it  as  a  kind  of  mule— a  creature 
betwixt  the  trout  and  salmon  breeds.  The  dispute, 
however,  may  be  said  to  have  l>een  terminated  recently 
bv  Mr  Shaw  of  Drumlanrig,  whose  lengthened  and 
ably -conducted  experiments  establish  the  par  to  be  the 
natural  produce  or  fry  of  the  salmon.  In  a  memoir 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Mr 
Shaw  mentions  that  his  first  experiment  on  the  subject 
consisted  in  the  removal  of  a  number  of  pars  from  their 
native  stream  to  a  pond,  when  he  found  that  all  of 
them  assumed  the  peri'ect  appearance  of  lalmon  fry  or 
itnollt,  at  tho  end  of  periods  of  time  proportioned  to 
their  bulk  when  placed  in  the  pond.  He  also  satisfied 
himself  that  the  change  from  the  state  of  par  to  that 
of  stnolt,  which  is  marked  by  the  appearance  of  a 
covering  of  silvery  scales  over  the  blue  bars,  always 
takes  pUoe  at  the  age  of  two  t/iarsf  and  that  then,  for 
the  first  time,  the  metamorphosed  fry  take  their  dovm- 
ward  departure  for  the  sea. 

But  it  was  objected  to  these  experiments,  that  Mr 
Shaw  might  have  mistaken  voung  salmon  for  pars  iu 
the  first  instance,  so  rendenng  his  conclusions  of  no 
weight.  To  settle  all  disputes,  he  began  his  experi- 
ments with  the  ova  or  egga  of  the  salmon,  first  con- 
structing ponds  for  their  reception.  These  ponds,  three 
in  number,  he  protected  by  falls,  pipes,  and  gratings, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  seclude  them  in  a  perfect  man- 
ner from  all  interference  on  the  part  of  any  other 
fishes  whatsoever.  Having  provided  a  proper  net, 
Mr  Shaw  was  successful  in  capturing  a  pair  of  adult 
salmon,  male  and  female,  while  engaged  in  depositing 
their  spawn.  By  expressing  a  portion  of  the  ova  from 
the  female,  and  of  the  milt  from  her  companion,  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  transfer  fertilised  ova  to  his 
ponds  on  the  '27th  of  January  1837.  'On  the 21st  of 
March,  fiftv-four  days  afterwards,  the  embryo  fish  were 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  On  the  7th  of  May,  they  had 
burst  the  envelop,  and  were  to  be  found  among  the 
shingle  of r  the  stream.  It  is  this  brood  which  I  have 
now  hod  an  opportunity  of  watdtiug  continuously  for 
a  length  of  time.' 

Mr  Shaw's  descriptions  of  the  brood,  read  to  tho 
Royal  Society,  and  accompanied  with  specimens,  will 
best  show  the  general  scope  of  the  results.  At  the  age 
of  forty  days  after  the  exclusion  from  the  egg,  the 

Srmmetty  of  the  young  fish's  form  was  but  imperfectly 
eveloped.  '  After  the  lapse  of  two  months  (7th  July) 
the  shape  was  found  to  be  materially  improved,  and  to 
exhibit  in  miniature  much  of  the  form  and  proportions 
of  a  mature  fish.  At  the  age  of  four  months  (7th  Sep- 
tember), the  characteristic  marks  of  the  par  were  clearlr 
developed.  Two  months  later  (six  months  old,  7th 
November),  an  accession  both  of  size  and  strength 
was  apparent ;  and  on  comparing  the  pond  specimens 
with  those  of  the  river,  no  marked  difference  was  percep- 
tible.   The  average  length  at  this  time  was  3  inches. 

During  the  winter  months,  the  general  temperature 
of  the  rivers  is  so  low,  and  the  consequent  deficiency 
of  insect  food  so  ^at,  that  the  whole  of  the  Scottish 
salmonidsQ  which  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  during  that 
season  are  well  known  to  lose  rather  than  gain  in 
point  of  condition.  The  same  rule  holds  in  regard  to 
the  young  salmon  in  the  experimental  ponds,  sJthough 
not  to  the  same  degree,  ther  having  maintained  com- 
paratively a  superior  condition  throughout  the  winiier 
to  those  found  m  the  river  of  a  corresponding  age  and 
size.  The  temperature  of  the  ponds,  averagmg  about 
40  degrees  during  the  winter,  not  only  keeps  the  young 
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flfhM  which  occupy  them  in  »  mon  Mtiro  condition, 
but  the  inieote  themielvee  are  ftlw  more  abroad,  and 
thua  ailbrd  *  oonrenient  mpply  of  food  not  to  be  ob- 
tained  hj  thoee  at  that  time  in  the  riTor,  the  arerage 
temperature  of  which,  in  ordinary  winter*,  barely  ex- 
ceed! M  dogreet.  I  ihall  now  refer  more  ipecialiy  to 
the  ipeoimeni  before  the  Society. 

Number  six  if  a  ipwimen  from  pond  number  one, 
of  the  age  of  nine  montha,  talcen  in  the  middle  of 
February  1888.  It  exhibits  little  or  no  particular 
accewion  of  lize  or  condition  to  that  of  number  fire, 
but  may  lerre  to  ihow  the  general  appearance  of  the 
(ereral  broods  of  the  young  lalmon  In  my  possenion 
at  the  age  of  nine  months. 

Number  seven  is  a  specimen  twelve  months  old, 
taken  from  pond  number  ono,  on  the  10th  May  1838. 
It  is  much  improved  in  condition,  as  well  as  in  external 
appearance,  in  comparison  to  that  taken  in  February, 
and  has  exchanged  its  dusky  autumnal  and  winter 
coating  for  that  which  may  be  called  its  summer  dress. 
It  measures  about  three  and  three-quarter  inciies  in 
length,  and  is  denominated,  along  with  those  of  a  cor- 
responding age  and  size  in  the  river,  the  May  Par, 
Immediately  after  the  migration  of  the  two-year-old 
par  (which  the  latter  always  effect  about  the  beginning 
of  May,  under  the  name  of  salmon-fry),  there  is  no 
other  par,  besides  such  as  have  been  recently  hatched, 
to  be  found  in  the  river,  save  those  which  correspond 
with  this  specimen,  which  is  the  Pink  of  the  river 
Hodder,  alluded  to  by  Mr  Yarrell.  As  the  summer 
advances  ther  increase  in  size,  and  aro  actually  the 
little  fish  which  afford  the  angler  in  salmon  rivers  so 
much  light  amusement  with  the  rod  during  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October.  They  remain  over 
the  second  winter  in  the  river,  during  which  period  the 
males  shed  their  milt,  and  are  found  continuing  their 
kind  alone  with  the  female  adult  sa'mon,  although  still 
bearing  aU  the  external  markings  of  the  par,  as  1  shall 
afterwards  more  particularly  mention. 

Number  eight  is  a  specimen  eighteen  months  old, 
taken  from  pond  number  one,  on  the  1 4th  November 
1838.  It  measures  six  inches  in  length,  and  has  now 
attained  that  stage  when  all  the  external  characteristic 
markings  of  the  par  are  strikingly  developed,  and,  in 
point  of  health  and  condition,  cannot  ht  exceeded  by 
any  taken  from  the  river.  All  the  males,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  months,  of  the  several  broods  in  my  posBession, 
last  autumn  (1838)  attained  a  most  important  corrobo- 
rative stage — namely,  that  of  showing  a  breeding  state, 
by  having  matured  the  milt,  which  could  be  made  to 
flow  freely  from  their  bodies  by  the  slightest  pressure 
of  the  hand.  The  females  of  the  same  broods,  however, 
although  in  equal  health  and  condition,  did  not  exhibit 
a  corresponding  appearance  in  regard  to  the  maturing 
of  roe.  The  male  and  female  pars  in  the  river,  of  a 
similar  age,  are  found  respectively  in  precisely  a  cor- 
responding state,  which  may  surely  be  admitted  as 
important  evidence  in  support  of  the  fact,  that  all  these 
individuals  are,  in  truth,  specifically  the  same. 

Number  nine  is  a  specimen  two  years  old,  taken 
from  pond  number  one  on  the  20th  May  1839,  <tfter 
having  assumed  the  ■migratory  dress.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  change,  which  was  perfected  by  the  whole 
of  the  broods  about  the  same  time,  was  first  observable 
about  the  middle  of  the  previous  April,  by  the  caudal, 
pectoral,  and  dorsal  fins  assuming  a  dusky  mai^, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  whole  of  the  fish  exhibited 
symptoms  of  a  silvery  exterior,  as  well  as  an  increased 
elegance  of  form.  The  specimen  in  question,  so  re- 
cently a  par,  exhibits  a  very  perfect  example  of  the 
salmon  fry  or  smolt.'  * 

These  experiments,  conducted  in  an  unexception- 
able war,  were  confirmed  by  other  observations.  Being 
satisfied  that  the  par  never  migrated  to  the  sea  untU 
the  age  of  two  years  had  been  attained,  and  the  change 
&om  par  to  imolt  had  taken  place,  Mr  Shaw  watched 

*  One  or  two  of  each  of  the  three  broods  assdmed  tbe  migra- 
tory or  smolt  dress  at  the  age  of  twelve  months. 


to  disooTer  the  dtfoending  thoali,  He  WM  moomiAiI 
on  three  ocoaiions.  <  The  first  of  these  was  in  the  first 
week  of  May  1681,  I  was  able  deliberately  to  inspect 
them  as  the  Hreral  shoali  arrired  behind  the  iluioet 
of  a  salmon  cruive;  and  while  -  yet  remained  in 
the  water,  and  were  swimming  .  particular  direo- 
tion,  indistinct  transverse  lateral  ban  might  BtUl  be 
seen;  but  as  they  changed  their  position,  these  became 
as  it  were  lost  in  the  silvery  lustre.  I  also  examined 
many  of  them  in  the  hand,  and  could  there  also,  by 
holdmg  them  at  a  certain  angle  in  relation  to  the  eye, 
produce  the  barred  appearance ;  but  when  the  fish 
were  held  with  their  broad  side  directly  opposed  to 
view,  the  character  alluded  to  could  not  be  Men,  Ita 
actual  existence,  however,  could  be  easily  proved  by 
removing  the  deciduous  silvery  scales,  when  the  barred 
markings  became  apparent,  and  of  course  continued 
so  to  whatever  light  exposed.  The  third  opportunity 
to  which  I  shall  nere  refer  occurred  in  May  1886,  at 
which  time,  as  I  have  stated,  I  compared  a  few  of  the 
descending  smolts  with  those  which  (having  been  two 
years  in  my  possession  as  par)  had,  in  the  confinement 
of  the  pond,  assumed  the  corresponding  silvery  aspect 
of  the  salmon  fry.  The  river  during  this  month  being 
remarkably  low,  I  was  thus  enabled  to  ascertain  more 
accurately  the  time  during  which  they  continued  to 
migrate,  which  I  found  to  be  nearly  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  month,  but  more  especially  in  the  course 
of  the  second  week,  in  which  the  shoals  were  both 
larger  and  more  frequent  in  their  successive  arrivals. 
Their  external  aspect  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
former  shoals,  and  the  average  length,  as  usual,  firom 
six  to  seven  inches.' 

To  conclude  this  subject,  it  may  be  added  that  pan 
are  never  found  whore  salmon  do  not  exist;  and  that 
large  pars  are  always  observed  to  disappear  when 
smolts  disappear;  being,  indeed,  as  Mr  Shaw  shows, 
the  same  animals  slightly  changed.  Other  points  in 
the  history  of  the  par  are  fully  elucidated  by  Mr  Shaw, 
whose  memoir  the  disciple  of  Walton  would  do  well  to 
consult.  The  same  subject  has  more  recently  engaged 
the  attention  of  several  experimentalists  who  have  ar- 
rived at  similar  results. 

Pan  are  caught  by  the  rod  and  fly,  or  with  worm* 
bait,  in  the  same  manner  as  trouts;  and  fishinc  for 
them  forms  a  common  and  amusing  sport  to  the  juve- 
nile anglen  in  our  Scottish  riven.  At  two  yean  old — 
that  is,  after  passing  from  the  par  state — ^the  salmon 
weighs  six  or  eight  pounds,  and  generally  requires  five 
or  six  yean  to  attain  the  weight  of  ten  or  twelve 
pounds.  A  young  fish  under  two  pounds  weight  is 
called  a  salmon-peel,  and  a  larger  one  a  grUst,  The 
adult  fish  having  spawned,  being  out  of  condition,  and 
unfit  for  food,  are  considered  as  unclean.  They  are 
then  termed  kdts;  the  male  fish  is  sometimes  also 
called  a  kipper,  and  the  female  a  Aedder  or  baggit, 

FISH  PONDS. 

Artificial  ponds  for  the  rearing  of  fish  and  supplying 
them  when  wanted  for  the  table,  were  common  in 
ancient  times.  The  luxurious  Romans  possessed  such 
preserves,  and  we  learn  that  one  belonging  to  LucuUus 
sold  after  his  decease  for  upwards  of  £24,000.  Com- 
paratively little  has  been  done  in  modem  times  in 
the  way  of  establishing  artificial  ponds,  and  those 
which  exist  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  noblemen's  pre- 
serves. Yet  artificial  fish  ponds  may,  with  little  or  no 
trouble,  be  made  to  yield  a  large  and  regular  supply  of 
fish,  and  may  be  constructed  at  a  most  insignificant 
expense  in  any  piece  of  low-lying  waste  ground  inter- 
sected by  a  rivulet  of  pure  water. 

The  fish  most  suitable  for  ponds  are  trout,  carp, 
dace,  roach,  bream,  tench,  perch,  and  minnows.  Eeli 
also  thrive  in  ponds;  and  what  has  frequently  been  a 
matter  of  surprise,  these  animals  sometimes  find  their 
way  to  ponds  of  their  own  accord,  without  actual  trans- 
fer. It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  spawn  or  young 
of  eels  and  other  fish  is  gobbled  up  and  vented  by 
birds  in  appropriate  localities;  there  ia  at  least  no 
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other  Tttionftl  meuii  of  aooountiiif  for  the  ipontuneoui 
•tocking  of  remote  fltk  ponds  and  lakee. 

ThenM  of  •  pond  mar  be  fhim  one  to  twcntj  acrea; 
but  »  piece  of  w»ter  of  iium  two  to  three  aorei  it  oon- 
■iderea  the  moit  oonrenient  dimeniioni.    Of  whaterer 
life,  the  pond  muit  not  be  orentocked,  and  it  mutt  not 
be  left  too  long  unflihed.    Fiih  pondi,  to  be  on  the 
meet  eflbotiTO  Male,  ihould  be  in  a  leriei  of  two  or 
three,  the  water  running  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
This  will  allow  mean*  forperiodical  cleaning,  if  required, 
and  for  having  a  choice  of  fiih.     Some  remarks  of 
Daniel  mav  here  be  introduced: — '  In  ponde  w  situ- 
ated as  to  haTO  ooramunioation  with  eacn  other,  nerer 
put  into  the  upper  of  them  either  a  pike,  a  bream,  or  a 
roach ;  the  spawn  will  get  through  the  gratings,  and 
bj  that  means  all  the  lower  ))onds  will  unexpectedly 
swarm  with  them.    The  pike  will  destroy  the  fry  of  the 
carp  and  tench,  and  the  two  latter  will  consume  ail  the 
food  which  should  be  the  subsistence  of  both  parents 
and  progeny.    Pike,  bream,  and  roach  should  therefore 
on  no  account  be  ever  put  into  the  first  or  highest  of  a 
succession  of  ponds.'    He  continues — '  Some  have  re- 
oommended,  in  raising  carp,  to  have  three  ponds :  one 
wherein  the  fish  are  to  spawn  (which  is  mostly  from 
May  to  July),  and  in  which  they  should  continue  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  ensuing  winter.    A  second  for  the 
oonvenience  of  nursing  up  the  young  fry,  into  which 
they  should  be  put  at  the  end  of  March,  or  early  in 
April  following,  choosing  a  calm  but  not  sunny  day 
for  their  removal,  and  being  careful  to  prevent  their 
being  destroyed  when  coming  to  the  sides  of  their  new 
haUtation.    In  this  pond  they  may  remain  two  years, 
and  become  four,  five,  or  six  inches  long.    The  third 
or  main  pond  is  for  the  reception  of  those  that  are  so 
grown  as  to  measure  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  including 
their  heads  and  tails. 

The  proportions  advised  for  the  stocking  these  diffe- 
rent ponds  are — for  the  first  sort,  per  acre, '  three  or 
four  male,  and  six  or  eight  female  carps,  those  of  five, 
six,  or  seven  years  old,  in  good  health,  with  full  scale, 
and  fine  full  eyes  and  a  long  body,  without  any  blemish 
or  wound,'  are  to  be  preferred.  The  pond  must  be  pre- 
viously cleaned  of  all  sorts  of  voracious  fishes  and 
other  animals,  as  'perch,  pike,  eels,  and  trout;  the 
water  beetle,  and  also  the  frogs ;  the  newts  or  lisards ;' 
have  a  warm  and  open  exposure  with  soil  water,  and 
all  kinds  of  water-fowl  kept  from  it.  For  the  nursing 
pond,  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  carp  may  be  not 
more  than  sufficient  for  an  acre;  and  for  the  main  pond, 
one  to  every  square  of  fifteen  feet  is  the  allowed  space, 
as  their  growth  depends  greatly  on  the  room  they 
enjoy  and  the  quantity  of  food.'  As  to  tench,  which 
are  not  generally  held  in  the  estimation  they  deserve, 
Mr  yarrell  recommends  that  large  and  fine  fish  be 
chosen  as  breeders,  as  being  the  most  certain  mode  of 
obtaining  sizeable  fish  for  table  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time.  Two  males  to  one  female,  or  not  lees  than  three 
to  two,  should  bo  the  proportion  of  the  sexes;  and 
from  the  pond,  which  is  found  by  experiment  favour- 
able for  breeding,  the  small  fish  should  be  in  part 
withdrawn  from  time  to  time,  and  deposited  elsewhere, 
to  afford  more  accommodation  for  all. 

Our  friend  Mr  Stoddart  likewise  treats  of  fish  ponds, 
but  mainly  in  reference  to  Scotland,  where  the  fish 
must  be  of  the  hardier  kinds — peruh,  pike,  and  trout. 
In  either  case  the  transfer  of  the  fish  to  the  ponds 
may  be  made  with  little  difiiculty.  On  being  caught 
with  a  hoop-net,  place  them  in  large  jars  of  water,  and 
cart  them  to  their  new  habitation ;  if  this  be  inconve- 
nient, they  may  be  carried  in  wet  moss  or  straw.  All 
fish  bear  carriage  best  in  winter,  and  better  during  the 
night  than  during  the  day. 

'  Ponds  intended  solely  for  perch  do  not  require  to 
bo  made  laige;  they  should  slope  gradually  down  to- 
wards the  middle,  firam  a  depth  of  six  inches  to  one  of 
f  ve  or  six  feet.  Water  weeds  ought  not  tc  be  greatly 
encouraged.  A  series  or  chain  of  small  basins,  at  dif- 
ferent elevations,  ie  preferable  to  a  single  large  reser- 
voir for  this  fish.  Thes9  bMin*  should  b«  coiuiected 
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by  a  sluloe  and  flood-gate,  so  th»t  one  may  be  readily 
emptied  into  another  for  the  mutual  oonvenience  of 
eleanini  aad  repairing.  Also  the  uppermost  ought  to 
be  shallower  than  those  below,  and  more  exposed  to 
the  sun,  so  as  to  serve  for  a  nuneiy  and  breeding- 
pond.  Bream  live  well  with  peroh  in  a  warm  situa- 
tion; they  are  not,  however,  obtained  readily  in  Scot- 
land. Perch  ponds  should  be  let  off  and  paved  with 
channel  stones  trtrv  four  or  five  years ;  many  allow 
them  to  remain  fallow  for  some  months,  and  others 
sow  them  with  grass  and  oat»-^a  conceit  laboriously 
encouraced  by  theoretical  writers  of  bygone  days.' 

The  ioUowing  engraving  represents  a  pair  of  perch 
ponds:  a  is  the  upper  or  oreeding-pond ;  6,  the  lower 
pond;  c,  a  covered  sluice  with  movable  eratlngs;  d,  the 
sluice  with  outlet;  and  e,  the  small  fee£r. 

<  The  pike-pond,'  proceeds  our  authority,  '  if  for 
breeding  and  fattening  to  some  extent,  ought  to  be 
large,  covering  from  eight  to  twenty  acres;  its  mean 
depth  six  or  seven  feet.  One  end,  however,  should  be 
much  shallower,  and  sown  with  bulrushes  or  other 
water-plants.  Previous  to  itocklns  it  with  this  fish,  » 
sub-stock  of  perch  or  trout  should  by  all  means  be 


introduced;  otherwise,  without  a  great  supply  of  mich 
sustenance,  pike  will  not  only  become  tnm  and  ill- 
tasted,  but  quarrel  and  devour  eadi  other.  To  faci- 
litate a  steadv  supply  of  peich,  small  tanks  should  be 
constructed  alongside  of  the  leading  preserve,  with  con- 
necting sluices  and  flood-gates,  so  as  to  expel,  when 
necessary,  a  shoal  of  li^ :  food.' 

Our  author  n'txt  tre.  t  of  trout  ponds : — '  Choose 
from  six  to  tweniy  acreii,  less  or  more  of  an  oral  shape, 
but  indented  ^ith  small  bays.  Cast  a  long  trench 
through  the  middle,  from  head  to  foot  noticmg  that 
you  can  readily  divert  along  it  the  stream  just  men- 
tioned, which  stream  is  intended  as  a  spawnrng  place, 
seeing  that  trout  never  shed  their  roe  in  dead  water. 
Let  this  trench  deepen  gradually  as  the  ground  de- 
scends; so  that  at  the  intended  foot  of  the  pond  it 
should  sink  nearly  three  yards,  while  the  upper  part 
thereof  is  kept  shallow.  Dig  from  either  oiae  of  your 
trench,  keeping  its  slope  and  level  until  within  four 
fathoms  of  tlie  mtended  margin  of  the  fish  pond.  When 
this  is  done,  turn  your  attention  to  what  is  called  the 
dam-head,  at  the  outlet  or  lowest  part  of  the  pond. 
From  it  continue  your  trench  for  a  short  distance  in 
the  form  of  a  paved  sluice.  Build  stones,  grass-eods, 
and  clay,  along  the  bank  on  each  side,  if  needful,  and 
drive  in  a  few  piles  to  strengthen  it.  Then  set  a  flood- 
gate at  the  outlet,  and  another  to  serve  as  a  check  in 
case  of  accident,  three  yards  farther  down,  where  your 
paved  sluice  terminates.  A  few  cart-loads  of  coarse 
channel,  not  from  the  sea,  ought  to  be  emptied  over 
the  earthy  parts  of  your  pond,  which  otherwise  are  apt 
to  get  covered  with  weeds,  or  else  to  encourage  eels, 
the  marked  enemies  of  trout  in  all  stages.  Auer  this 
is  done,  let  loose  your  stream  and -form  your  preserve, 
introducing  trout  of  about  six  inches  in  length,  eight 
or  ten  to  eveir  acre.  Raise  also  at  the  head  a  small 
nursery  of  minnows,  connecting  it  bv  distinct  sluices 
both  with  the  pond  and  its  feeder.  These  are  favourite 
food  of  trout,  and  fatten  them  at  a  quick  rate.' 

To  these  remarks  it  iliaybe  added  that  little  care 
need  be  taken  to  bring  apparently  fine  breeds  of  any 
species  of  fish  from  a  great  distance,  as  what  may  seem 

rr  fish  at  the  period  of  transfer  trill  greatly  improre 
good  poQd-feedlng,  and  the  eas^  unharaesed  Ufe 
whiw  they  there  enjoy. 


SEA-FISHERIES. 


WiiBTHBn  conilderod  In  reforcnco  to  the  natural  hif- 
torjr,  tho  manual  operationi,  or  the  economical  adran- 
tageii  they  inyolve,  the  marine  fisheries  of  Britain  form 
a  subject  of  no  inconsiderable  interest.  To  the  natu- 
ralist, the  speciflo  character*  of  the  fish,  their  food, 
their  migrations,  and  the  seasons  at  which  they  become 
proper  objects  of  capture,  are  points  of  attractive  in- 
(juiiy;  while  to  the  economist  the  Tarious  modes  of 
capture  and  curing,  the  whole  art,  in  fact,  by  which 
an  unlimited  natural  production  may  be  converted  into 
a  cheap  and  available  source  of  human  comfort,  are 
matters  of  high  importance.  In  the  present  sheet  wo 
mean  to  direct  attention  to  this  branch  of  our  national 
industry — to  its  leading  features  in  reference  to  the 
whale,  seal,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  herring,  pilchard,  and 
the  like — remarking  at  the  outset,  that  in  no  depart- 
ment are  our  fisheries  one-half  developed,  partly  from 
imperfect  modes  of  curing  and  preparing,  but  chiefly 
from  the  paltry  and  unskilful  manner  of  capture.  To 
this  point  we  shall  hereafter  advert,  urging  not  only 
tho  a<loption  of  more  skilful  modes  on  tne  part  of  tho 
fisherman,  but  tho  introduction  of  vessels  constructed 
and  equipped  in  a  more  systematic  manner. 

WHALE-FISHING. 

The  cetaceous  order  of  animals,  of  which  the  whale  is 
tho  most  remarkable  and  important  member,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  various  peculiarities,  which  render  it  a 
link,  as  it  were,  between  the  creatures  of  the  land  and 
the  sea.  While  living  in  part  or  wholly  in  the  ocean, 
and  so  formed  as  to  make  their  way  through  its 
waters  with  ease  and  velocity,  the  cetacea  differ  from 
tho  true  fish-tribes  in  being  mammalia?t,  or  suck-giving 
animals,  in  being  warm-blooded,  and  in  having  organs 
for  respiring  tho  atmospheric  air,  like  the  ordinary 
inhabitants  of  the  land.  These  striking  distinctive  fea- 
ture* would  be  BuScient  in  themselves  to  render  this 
order  of  animals  an  object  of  interesting  study  (see 
ZooLOor,  p.  136) ;  but  the  cetacea  have  also  strong 
claims  upon  attention,  as  being  of  very  great  conse- 
quence to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  man.  This  is 
especially  the  case  as  regards  the  members  of  the  whale 
family — Baleenidce — which  form  the  subject  of  notice 
in  the  present  section.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
points,  which  will  be  noticed  afterwards,  the  characters 
of  the  Greenland  whale — B.  ntysticetus — are  identical 
with  those  of  tho  whole  tribe,  and  by  calling  attention 
to  the  peculiarities  of  structure  in  this  species,  in 
the  first  instance,  much  repetition  may  be  avoided. 

Greenland  Whole. 

The  size  of  tho  common  whale  was  the  subject  of 
Terr  exaggerated  notions  until  within  a  very  recent 
period.  About  fifty  years  ago,  a  standard  writer  in 
natural  history  asserted  that  whales  were  frequently 
•  to  be  seen  above  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long ; ' 
and  that  even  at  this  standard,  the  animal  was  much 
smaller  than  it  had  been  before  man  began  to  dis- 
turb and  destroy  the  race.  Mr  Scoresby,  however, 
a  very  high  authority  on  tho  subject,  declares  that  the 
common  whale  seldom  or  never  exceeds  seventy  feet 
in  length,  and  is  much  more  frequently  under  sixty. 
Out  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  whales  which  he 
had  personally  aided  in  capturing,  not  one  exceeded 
fifly-eight  feet;  and  the  largest  ever  taken,  of  which  he 
knew  the  reported  measurement  to  be  authentic,  came 
up  only  to  sixty-seven  feet.  The  bodv  of  a  large  indi- 
vidual of  this  family  'neasures  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
round  the  body  at  the  thickest  point,  or  a  short  way 
behind  the  head,  which  is  of  great  proportionate  size, 
and  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  whole  extent  from 
mout  to  tail.  The  bulk  of  the  head,  which  is  some- 
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what  conical  in  form,  and  has  a  sort  of  round  emi- 
nence above  and  posteriorly,  renders  the  aspect  of  tb« 
m^sticetus  clumsy  and  unshapely.  (See  No.  9.)  A  very 
slight  diminution  of  the  circumference  indicates  th« 
position  of  the  neck,  and  behind  this  the  body  swells  M 
its  greatest  calibre,  whence  it  tapers  sharply  away  again 
towards  the  tail.  The  animal  has  no  back  or  dorsal 
fin.  The  two  side  or  pectoral  fins  are  placed  about  two 
feet  behind  thu  angles  of  the  muuth,  and  are  nearly  fir* 
feet  broad  by  nine  feet  in  length.  The  tail  is  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  with  an  indentation  in  th* 
middle  of  tho  concavity,  the  convex  side  lieing  united 
to  the  body.  This  appendage  is  placed  horizontally, 
and  is  about  twenty-four  feet  broad.  It  is  an  instru* 
meut  of  immense  i)ower,  and  the  whale  has  sometimM 
^ivcn  a  stroke  with  it  which  has  sent  large  boats  high 
into  the  air  in  a  thousand  splinters.  The  colour  of  tn« 
body  is  mainly  a  velvety  block ;  the  under  part  of  the 
head  and  abdomen,  and  the  junction  of  the  tail,  being 
partly  white,  and  partly  of  a  freckled  gray.  In  old 
whales,  much  more  of  the  body  assumes  tne  latter  tint, 
and  the  streaks  sometimes  resemble  a  beautiful  land- 
scape of  trees.  The  eyes  of  the  whale  are  about  a  foot 
behind  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  are  not  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  ox.  The  iris  is  of  a  whit* 
colour,  and  the  organs  are  guarded  by  lids  and  lashes, 
as  in  quadrupeds.  Tho  two  blow-holes  of  the  whale, 
situated  on  the  summit  of  the  head,  and  descending 
peipendicularly  through  it  for  a  length  of  twelve 
mches  or  so  into  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  ai«  the  only 
other  external  features  worthy  of  notice. 

The  mouth  of  the  common  whale  is  an  organ  of  very 
wonderful  construction.  In  a  large  specimen  of  the 
race,  it  may  measure,  when  fully  opened,  about  sixteen 
feet  long,  twelve  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  wide — an  apart- 
ment, in  truth,  of  very  goodly  dimensions.  It  contains 
no  teeth ;  and  enormouei  as  the  bulk  of  the  creature  is, 
its  throat  is  so  narrow  that  it  would  choke  upon  a  mor- 
sel fitted  for  the  deglutition  of  an  ox.  An  inch  and  a- 
half  is  stated  to  be  the  diameter  of  the  gullet  in  the 
very  largest  whales.  From  this  peculiarity  of  forma- 
tion, it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  food  of  the  animal 
is  of  a  very  minute  nature,  notwithstanding  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  cavity  which  is  prepared  for  its  primary 
reception.  The  animal  is  indeed  supported  upon  a 
multitude  of  smaller  inhabitants  of  the  deep ;  and  to 
permit  this,  its  mouth  is  provided  with  a  remarkable 
apparatus,  composed  of  what  is  called  the  baleen,  or  the 
well-known  whalebone  of  commerce.  Tho  baleen  is 
arranged  in  two  rows  of  laminm  or  thin  plates,  project- 
ing laterally  from  a  line  in  the  centre  of  the  ardi  of 
thu  palate,  somewhat  like  the  laminie  of  a  feather. 
Towards  the  point  of  origin  they  are  comparatively 
few  in  number,  and  strong,  while  towards  the  lipsthey 
divide  and  taper  away  into  mere  bristles,  forming  a 
loose  hanging  fringe  or  border.  There  are  about  three 
hundred  of  these  plates  on  each  side;  and  when  dried, 
they  weigh  usually  above  a  ton.  The  longest  plate, 
which  is  always  placed  about  the  centre  of  the  series 
on  each  side,  measures  about  two  feet  in  length  by 
fifteen  inches  in  breadth.  The  use  of  these  elastic  plates, 
with  their  pendulous  fringes,  is  to  retain,  as  in  a  net, 
the  multitude  of  small  animals  which  are  floated  into 
the  mouth  of  the  whale  whenever  it  is  opened.  Were 
it  not  for  such  a  drainer,  formed  by  these  fringes  with 
the  aid  of  the  tongue,  which  is  merely  a  great  mass  of 
fat  tied  down  to  the  lower  jaw,  the  emission  of  the 
water  would  be  attended  by  the  escape  of  all  the 
objects  which  entered  with  it.  As  it  is,  the  most  minute 
matters  are  retained;  and  shrimps,  sea  snails,  small 
crabs,  medusse,  beroe,  &c.  are  thus  entrapped  to  support 
the  great  monster  of  the  deep. 
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Th«  TcniftiniiiK  fe*ittrN  ia  the  itruoiuN  of  Um  whals 
nMd  not  b«  indirklualljr  il«tvnbed  »t  tho  »ama  Itiigth. 
Th«  ikln  ooniUU,  firit  of  the  imrf-ikiii,  or  epldmiiia, 
wbioh  ii  moiitened  by  an  uily  fluid,  eimbling  it  to  r«ibt 
the  act  inn  of  water ;  lecoiiill/,  of  the  rete  mucotum,  a 
layer  usually  hold  to  contain  the  coluuriiiK  matter  of 
all  animal  lurfauei;  and  thirdly,  of  tho  true  ikiti, 
which,  for  |>articular  nurpofeo,  it  o|)cii  in  texture,  ao  aa 
to  contain  oil,  or  blubbor  aa  it  ia  called,  in  urcat  iiuan- 
titiei.  Thii  maM  of  oil,  lurroundiiig  the  wholu  animal 
to  a  thicknoH  of  from  one  to  two  feot,  and  lumetlines 
weixbiuK  mora  than  thirty  ton*  in  all,  lervci  the  im- 
portant end  of  kovping  the  aikiuial  warm  by  itt  weak 
oonducting  puwen,  amid  the  coldeit  roccweii  of  tho 
polar  oocau,  and  i«  also  calculated  to  roviit  tho  enor- 
uioui  proMuro  to  which  tho  b<Mly  of  the  crvature  mutt 
be  subjected  at  the  dopthi  to  which  it  uftou  deacond*. 
liloreorcr,  being  inferior  in  ipcciiic :  rarity  to  tho  water, 
it  if  abvioui  that  all  thii  body  of  oil  must  be  of  iucal- 
culable  uae  in  auguieutin^;  tho  buovaiicy  of  tho  aniiuul'i 
frame.  Pvlow  tho  akin  are  lituatou  tho  niuitclei  or  fleiili, 
and  the  character  of  this  atructure  ii  nmch  the  aamo  in 
the  whale  oa  in  tho  ox  or  bono.  With  the  exception  of 
the  tail,  the  arrangement  of  the  varioua  muiclos  of  the 
whale  does  not  ditibr  very  much  from  that  of  (quadru- 
ped!, and  the  name  remark  applies  to  tho  oucoui  struc- 
ture. Tho  fins  arc  merulv  rudimental  arms,  containing 
nearly  tho  aamo  bones  us  in  man,  and  the  chest  strongly 
resembles  that  of  ordinary  quadrupeds.  The  vertebral 
column  of  the  roraual  whale  contains  sixty-tbreo  bones, 
those  of  the  Urcenlaud  whale  are  not  quite  so  numerous. 
The  skull  consists  of  tho  crown-bone,  from  which  the 
facial  bones  and  upper  jaw  project  forward,  while  the 
lower  jaw  is  composed  of  two  long  curved  bones,  that 
meet  at  tho  point  or  fore-part  of  the  mouth.  These 
are  otten  put  up  over  gates,  and  make  a  handsome 
archway.  The  wbolo  of  these  bones  are  hard  aitd 
poroup.  and  some  of  them,  as  the  lower  jaw-bones,  con- 
tain oil,  but  they  have  no  proper  medulla  or  marrow. 

The  organs  of  respiration  in  the  whale  are  formed 
upon  the  tamo  principle  as  those  of  land  animals,  but 
with  modifications  to  suit  the  peculiar  element  in  which 
the  creature  live*.  It  is  plain  that  some  provision  was 
i«auired  to  permit  the  whale  to  breathe,  without  the 
risk  of  having  the  lungs  filled  with  wutor.  Tbii  is 
accomplished  by  the  extension  of  the  top  of  the  wind- 
pipe into  the  nostrils  or  blow-holes,  or  rather  into  the 
passage  which  terminates  in  these  in  the  common  whale. 
By  this  contrivance  tho  creature  con  inhale  air  while 
it  it  feeding  or  has  its  mouth  full  of  water.  As  with 
terrestrial  animals,  the  air  gives  a  red  colour  to  the 
blood,  or,  in  other  words,  oxygenates  it,  and  sustains 
the  animal  beat.  The  whale  has  frequently  to  come  to 
the  surface,  accordingly,  to  get  its  air,  but  this  opera- 
tion is  rendered  less  frequently  necessorv  by  the  provi- 
sion of  a  reservoir  of  oxygenated  blood,  which  can  be 
drawn  upon  when  required.  This  is  the  cause  why  the 
animal  bat  such  a  vast  proportionate  quantity  of  blood 
in  its  frame.  The  brain  of  the  whole  is  held  by  Cuvier 
to  be  large  in  relation  to  the  animal,  but  no  determi- 
nate conclusions  have  been  reached  on  the  subject. 
The  arrangements  of  the  whole  nervous  system  are 
equally  little  understood.  It  is  known  that  wholes  pos- 
sess pretty  acute  vision,  but  there  is  a  doubt  whether 
or  not  they  have  any  external  ear.  Their  sense  of 
smell  seems  to  lie  in  the  blow-holes;  yet  the  strongest 
reason  for  ascribing  such  a  fivculty  to  them  at  all  is 
founded  upon  the  half-traditionary  notion  of  sailors, 
that  if  certain  strong-smelling  substances  are  thrown 
overboard,  whales  will  fly  from  the  spot  at  once.  The 
mammae  or  dugs  of  the  common  whale  are  two  in  num- 
ber, and  attached  to  the  abdomen;  in  the  case  of  some 
other  varieties  they  are  placed  on  the  breast.  The 
milk  of  the  animal  in  said  to  be  rich  and  creamy. 

Such  are  the  general  characters  of  structure  in  the 
whale  tribe,  and  on  regarding  them  attentively,  one 
cannot  but  feel  amazed  at  the  teeming  tiroplicity  of  the 
whole  lupplementary  contrivancei  bv  which  a  mamma- 
lian animal,  i o  thoroughly  tOEtettriAl,  one  would  uy,  in 
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lit  general  formation.  It  fitted  to  lira  in  iho  deep.  Th« 
Ureenland  whaU,  or  mysticotus,  to  which,  uioro  narti- 
cularlv,  the  preceding  doicriptUm  applies,  is  said  by 
ScorvsDy  ntvtr  to  be  found  beyond  tno  limits  of  tho 
arctic  seat.  There  it  an  excellent  reason  for  this 
lo<!alisation.  Within  the  polar  latitudei,  vast  paiture- 
fiolds  aro  spread  out  for  the  animal,  which  warnHjr 
climes  have  never  been  known  to  provide.  These 
t'ooding-gruundt,  if  they  may  bo  called  so,  consist  of 
large  tracts  o( gretn  toaltr,  covering  in  all  nut  loss  than 
twenty  thousand  square  miles  of  the  Ureunland  mbi. 
This  iji-ten  tealer  is  of  a  deep  olive  hue,  and  remark, 
ably  opaque.  Mr  Ucoresby  discovered  its  peculiar 
apiieuraiico  to  arise  from  tho  presenue  of  innumerablu 
aninialculos  of  tho  medusa  family,  ono  common  species 
of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  *  soo-blubbor.'  IhoMi 
ci-catures,  many  of  which  are  visible  only  through  the 
niicrosco{K.>,  do  not  all  directly  servo  at  aliment  to  tho 
whulo,  but  thoy  feed  myriads  of  the  smaller  fishes  upon 
which  the  whale  does  live.  When  feeding,  it  swims 
with  open  luouth  under  the  water,  and  all  tho  ubjocts 
that  lio  in  tho  way  of  that  vast  moving  cavom  aro 
caught  by  tho  baleen,  luid  make  their  egress  no  more. 
It  is  grogariuus  in  its  habits,  being  found  in  shoals,  ami 
migrating  in  this  luunuor  (according  to  most  writers) 
from  ono  ocean  to  another.  When  a  herd  of  large 
ones  is  soeu  gambolling  together,  the  sight  is  as  magni- 
ficent OS  tho  range  of  nature  presents.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  what  an  effect  on  the  eye  must  be  produced 
by  the  sight  of  one  of  these  enormous  living  matsei 
leaping  right  into  the  r.ir,  clear  altogether  out  of  tho 
water.  This  is  a  feat  which  thev  frequently  perform, 
to  the  high  admiration  of  all  who  are  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance. They  ctfoct  it  by  means  of  their  tail,  which  u 
the  groat  uittrument  oi  motion,  and  which  derives  its 
prodigious  power  from  tbo  termination  and  concentra- 
tion in  it  of  all  tbo  muscles  and  tendons  of  the  spinal 
column.  With  the  aid  of  this  same  instrument  they 
can  travel  through  the  water  horizontally  or  down- 
wards, at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour;  but 
their  usual  undisturbed  rate  of  travelling  does  not  ex- 
ceed four  milos  in  that  time. 

When  the  Greenland  whale  ascends  to  the  turioco, 
which  it  doet  usually  once  in  ten  minutes,  or  at  thu 
most  in  twenty,  it  breathes  nine  or  ten  timet,  and  a 
loud  noise  accompanies  the  act,  along  with  an  omis- 
sion of  light  vapour  in  a  straight  column.  This  is 
called  the  blowing  or  tpouting  of  the  whale.  When 
alarmed,  it  snorts  much  more  loudly  than  usual. 
It  is  believed  that  tome  whalet  have  other  vocal 
organs,  but  the  mysticetus  seems  to  have  no  power  of 
making  noise  but  by  the  blow-boles.  The  tpoutings 
of  the  whale  consist  of  the  ejection  of  jets  of  water  to 
the  height  of  twenty  or  tbirtv  feet  through  the  same 
apertures,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  act  it  both  seen 
and  beard  at  the  distance  of  several  miles.  There  is  a 
doubt  among  naturalists  whether  this  be  an  ejcutiou 
of  mucus  secreted  in  the  blow-holes,  or  of  water  merely 
from  the  mouth.  The  quantity  emitted  would  lead  one 
at  onco  to  say  that  it  must  be  water,  were  there  not  a 
doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  water  entering  the  blow- 
holes in  this  way.  The  most  probable  explanation  is, 
that  the  animal,  acting  beneath  the  water,  forces  up 
the  fluid  by  means  of  the  air  from  the  lungs. 

No  point  relative  to  the  habits  of  the  Greenland 
whale  affects  one  so  much  as  the  creature's  love  and 
care  for  its  oflTspring.    The  period  of  gestation  is  sup- 

Eosed  to  be  about  ten  months,  and  scarcely  any  dam 
at  ever  been  observed  to  have  more  than  one  young 
one  in  attendance.  In  suckling,  the  mother  Uirows 
herself  on  her  side,  for  the  convenience  of  her  ofispring, 
and  this  usually  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  to  permit,  no  doubt,  of  free  breathing.  At  birth, 
the  young  whale  measures  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and 
continues  a  nursling  for  about  a  year.  It  attains  to  its 
full  growth  very  slowly;  not  sooner,  according  to  most 
naturalists,  than  in  twenty  years.  The  wbalo-fitbeis 
turn  the  strong  affection  of  the  whale  for  itt  oflbpring 
to  moit  fatal  aocount.    They  try  to  atrike  the  young 
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on*  witk  tli«  harpoon,  and  if*  (liey  effect  thit,  an  lum 
(if  tb*  old  oiiit,  for  alio  w  '1  l<iaTa  it.     Mr  Sooretbjr 

innitioni  a  oaae  wh(H I  a  '  > IihIu  *m  (truck  besido 

iUdam.  Hh«  Mixed  it  aixl  .in.  -M  -'If,  bat  the  fatal  line 
wa*  fixed  in  it«  liody.  Ilfl)i!ir(ll»^9»  of  all  that  could  be 
done  to  ber.ihe  remained  beiide  her  dying  o<rit|iring, 
without  morin^,  until  alie  wai  itruck  a^ain  nnd  a^ain, 
and  finally  )>enihe<l.  8»motitnfl»,  however,  ihe  becoract 
furiout  on  theio  occahDnt,  wlieelins  in  rapid  circlea 
round  the  object  of  '.icr  affection,  ln«liiii);  the  water 
with  her  tail,  and  euon  'aihing  at  tlio  appruaching 
boati  yfhh  irroaiHtiblj  fon    . 

The  Greenland  w'mle  \»  capture<l,  it  ii  icaroely  ue- 
cetiary  to  eay,  chicHy  for  ita  oil,  about  thirty  tonn  of 
which  are  procured  from  the  body  of  a  lurgo  iitilividual, 
being  nearly  the  half  of  iti  whole  weight.  It  ia  for  thia 
that  marinera  from  all  qiiartera  of  tho  civiliaed  world 
expoae  thumaelrei  to  the  dangura  and  privationi  attend- 
ing the  punuit  of  the  animal  in  the  polar  vtan.  If 
recent  atatementa  bo  correct,  however,  tneae  aufleringa 
and  riaka  may  be  greatly  diniiniahed  l<y  the  a<loption 
of  new  iiahing  routea.  Hcoreaby,  aa  haa  been  mentioned, 
Haya  that  the  Orcenlund  whale  is  to  bo  found  only 
within  tho  arctic  circle;  but  other  obaerrora  aver  that 
the  myaticetua,  aa  well  aa  other  varietiea,  migrate  aouth- 
warda  every  vear,  and  in  reality  make  an  annual  tour 
round  Cape  Horn,  beginning  their  travel  about  March 
or  April.  The  main  objection  to  tluH  atatement  ia,  that 
the  green  water  exiata  only  near  the  ]>olea,  and  that  at 
the  very  time  whun  theae  journeyinga  are  said  to  bo  in 
progrcaa,  our  fishers  are  finding  and  killing  wbalea  by 
hundreds  in  thu  north.  At  the  same  time  it  is  undo- 
niablo  that  the  whalo  is  migratory  in  ita  hal)its,  and  the 
matter  ii  worthy  of  n  thorough  investigation,  as  the 
establishment  of  tisbing-stations  in  warm  latitudes 
would  prevent  much  of  tho  suffering  at  present  endured 
iu  the  North'Sea  fishing. 

The  Rorqual. 

Qeing  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  frequent  object 
of  the  fisheries,  the  (jreenland  whale  has  received  much 
wore  attention  here  than  it  is  necessary  to  bestow  on 
the  great  rorqual  —  B.  physalU — though  that  variety 
exceeds  all  others  in  magnitude,  and  is  indeed  the 
largest  of  living  creatures.  Two  specimons  have  been 
observed  which  measurod  the  enonuous  length  of  one 
hundred  and  five  feet.  One  of  these,  it  is  stated  by 
Scoreaby,  was  found  floating  lifeless  in  Davis'  Straits, 
and  tho  akelcton  of  the  other  was  observed  by  Captain 
Clarke  on  Columbia  River.  This  last  individual,  whou 
alive,  must  have  measured  nearly  one  hundred  and 
twelve  feet,  allowing  six  or  seven  for  the  tail,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  regarded  aH  the  largest  creature  of 
which  we  have  authentic  measurement.  Other  speci- 
mens have  measured  a  hundred,  and  others  from  ninety 
to  eighty  feet.  That  cast  ashore  at  North  Berwick, 
and  preserved  by  Dr  Knox  of  Edinburgh,  was  eighty- 
three  feet  iu  length.  The  colour  oi  the  rorqual  is  a 
pale  bluish  -  block,  with  the  abdominal  regions  of  a 
grayish  tint.  In  shape,  tho  body  is  not  nearly  so  cylin- 
drical 08  that  of  the  roysticetus,  but  is  compressed  on 
the  sides,  and  angular  on  the  back.  Heuco  the  com- 
mon name  of  '  razor-back ; '  and  from  the  dorsal  fin, 
which  is  low  down,  and  of  small  size,  springs  the 
equally  familiar  name  of '  finncr.'  The  blubber  of  the 
rorqual  is  less  abundant  than  that  of  the  Greenland 
whale,  and  is  seldom  more  than  half  a  foot  in  depth, 
and  eight  or  ten  tons  in  weight;  while  its  baleen  also 
is  mucli  shorter,  coarser,  and  everyway  less  valuable. 
This  latter  circumstance  arises  partly  from  the  upper 
jaw  being  less  arched  than  in  the  common  whale. 
There  ia  another  cause  for  the  inferior  fineness  of  the 
baleen  in  the  rorqual,  which  is  the  greater  size  of  the 
objects  which  it  employs  as  food.  In  the  stomach  of 
one  individual,  six  hundred  great  cod,  and  immense 
quantities  of  other  large  fish,  were  fouud.  The  guile ;, 
accordingly,  is  much  wider  than  in  the  mystioet'ii. 
Auot-her  striking  feature  in  the  rorqual,  and  the  one 
from  which  the  name  ii  derived,  is  Em  immense  sort  of 


fold  or  pouch  along  the  ander  jaw.  This  ««■  thought 
to  be  an  air-bag  or  awimming  bladder,  till  tho  olNMsrv^ 
tions  of  l)r  Kuox  latiafted  every  one  that  it  waa  nierelv 
a  groat  water  rca<irvoii  for  augmenting  the  oapat'ity  u( 
tho  mouth,  otherwiMi  so  much  diminiiihtnt  iu  tiiM  vnf^ 


ture  by  the  want  of  curvtt  in  the  umwr  jaw. 

Tho  great  rorqual  has  two  blow-hulea,  thn>ugh  which 
it  blows  violently,  and  very  loudly;  and  it  swinia  with 


much  apved,  its  rate  of  motion  varying  from  five  to 
twelve  miles  an  hour.  The  speciua  ia  very  numerous 
in  the  arctic  seas,  and  particularly  about  Hpitzliergon 
and  Nova  /erabla.  It  is  a  much  bolder  animal  than 
the  myaticetua,  and  having  ao  little  oil  in  its  frame, 
fiahera  seldom  meddle  with  it,  and  dislike  indeed  to 
aee  it,  as  it  ia  auppoaed  Ui  be  avoided  by  the  more  valu« 
able  varieties  of  ita  racv.  If  atruck  by  tho  harpoon,  it 
is  excited  to  moat  dangerous  energy ;  and  on  on*  occa- 
sion an  individual  drew  a  whole  whaling-veaael,  with 
its  crew,  with  such  violence  on  a  bank  of  ice,  that  eveiy 
man  on  board  i>erished. 

Bpennaoetl  Wlials. 

The  cachalot — Phyteter  maeroetphalui — or  spermaceti 
whalo,  of  which  there  are  several  varietiea,  ia  distin- 
guiahed  by  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw,  b;  one  blow-hole,  and 
bv  the  want  of  baieen.  The  leading  diatinctiona  between 
tho  various  kinds  of  the  sperm  whule  lie  iu  tho  |>oiises- 
sion  of  two  fina  or  three  tins;  of  a  spout  in  tho  neck  or 
in  the  snout ;  of  flat  teeth,  or  sharp  teeth ;  and  finally  of  a 
black,  a  blue,  or  a  whitish  back.  Hut  generally  a]>cak- 
ing,  the  characters  now  to  be  noticed  are  proper  tu  all. 
The  aperm  whale  attains  to  a  great  size,  vary.ng  be« 
twcen  sixty  and  eighty  f'iet.  Tho  head  is  enormous  in 
bulk,  being  fully  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  body, 
and  it  ends  like  an  abrupt  and  steep  promontory  in  front. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  snout  is  placed  the  blow-hole, 
often  verging  a  little  to  one  side;  and  it  in  a  remarkablt 
fact,  that  this  is  but  one  of  the  various  deformities, 
whether  congenital  or  acquired  in  the  terrible  battles 
waged  by  the  creatures  with  one  another,  which  are 
commonly  found  on  the  body  of  this  whalo.  Its  eyes 
are  unequal,  and  the  left  frequently  useless.  The 
back  has  a  greenish -gray  tint,  and  below,  much  of 
the  creature  is  white.  On  the  buck  there  are  in  mo^t 
of  the  species  one  or  two  small  fins,  with  large  protu- 
berances; tho  side  fins  are  also  of  small  size;  but  the 
tail  is  an  instrument  of  amazing  power.  The  teeth  aro 
usually  about  forty-two  in  number,  and  fit  into  depres- 
sions in  the  upper  jaw.  In  this  whale  the  gullet  is  wide 
enough  to  admit  a  man,  and  the  animal  feeds  on  large 
fish.  A  oephalopod  mollusc  (Sepia  oetoptu),  called 
»iuid  by  the  sailors,  is  its  chief  food  in  deep  seas. 
(ISco  Zoology,  pp.  177, 178.) 

The  size  of  head  in  the  sperm  whale  has  a  very  ex- 
traordinary purpose  to  serve.  To  assist  in  floating  the 
animal,  a  great  cavity  in  the  interior  of  the  skull  is 
filled  with  a  fine  oil,  which  becomes  concrete  on  coolini^, 
and  forms  the  spermaceti  of  commerce.  Some  of  this 
oil  is  also  found  along  the  vertebral  column ;  and  in  (v 
bag  in  the  intestines  another  valuable  substance  lies, 
the  ambergris  of  traders.  Some  authors,  it  is  proper 
to  state,  assert  that  the  ambergris  is  merely  the 
animal's  faeces.  These  are  the  principal  objects  of 
the  spenn  whale-fishery,  the  blubber  procured  from 
this  variety  of  the  cetacea  not  being  nearly  so  abun- 
dant OS  in  the  cose  of  the  mysticetus.  At  the  same 
time,  the  blubber  of  the  sperm  whale  ia  valuable,  and 
is  usually  called  sperm  oil.  The  sailors  know  this  whale 
at  a  grjat  distance  by  the  act  of  blowing,  which  it  per- 
form«!  with  great  regularity,  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes 
or  8''.  The  spout  sent  up  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  two 
or  t  iree  miles,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  misty  cloud 
or  jush.  Having  thus  blown,  or  expired,  sixty  or 
Rovr  uty  times,  and  made  inspirations  as  often,  the 
animal  descends,  and  can  remain  under  water  more 
than  an  hour,  subsisting  on  the  store  of  blood  which 
it  has  oxygenated,  and  keeps  in  the  reservoirs  already- 
described.  This  alternation  of  appearances  and  dis- 
appearances is  gone  through  by  the  animal  with  unde- 
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vI»Uog  ieg^)w#7.  unlMS  It  b«  diBturM.  Tbp  iparm 
^£^e  Mtlnjid  before  man,  vet  it  Sghts  fiercely  with 
thaso  of  its  owa  race.  Fight*  usually  take  pl«K»  when 
^^(4^  whllJe^  or  '  bull*,'  M  they  are  called,  and  one 
41;  two  of  which  always  attend  a  particular  henl  of  fe- 
males, meet  with  rivals  desirous  of  entering  their  com- 
pany.  They  lock  jaws  with  one  another,  and  exert  a 
4readi!'ul  degree  of  power  at  one  another's  cost.  When 
Alarmed,  or  harpooned,  they  sometimes  roll  over  and 
over  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  an  amazing  manner. 
Still  they  are  not  furious  or  dangerous  towards  the 
mariner,  but  are  commonly  killed  with  ease.  The 
sailors  call  a  herd  a  '  school,'  and  the  old  bulls  the 
'  schoolmasters.'  The  females  are  said  to  be  smaller 
than  the  males  by  a  fourth.  They  are,  like  the  Green- 
land whale,  very  fond  of  their  young,  and  also  of  one 
another;  so  much  so,  that  by  cautious  management, 
a  whole  herd  may  be  destroyed,  as  they  will  scarcely 
quit  a  wounded  companion. 

Though  exposing  themselves  on  these  occasions  with 
so  much  simplicity,  the  sperm  whales  are  nevertheless 
very  careful  to  avoid  peril  in  the  first  instance.  They 
have  the  power  of  raising  their  heads  perpendicularly 
out  of  the  water  to  a  very  considerable  height,  and  when 
in  this  attitude,  which  seems  to  be  assumed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  viewing  the  surrounding  expanse,  they  present 
the  appearance  of  huge  black  rocks.  They  are  said 
to  Lave  the  ability  also,  on  noticing  any  '>bject,  to 
communicate  the  intelligence  to  their  companions, 
though  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done  remains  a 
^lecr^.  Mr  Qeale  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
wperm  whale  can  communicate  signals  to  a  distance  of 
four,  five,  and  even  seven  miles.  This  oaunot  be  ef- 
fected by  sounds,  for,  above  water  at  least,  the  animal 
Jitters  no  noise  whatever,  if  we  except  the  hissing  sound 
.accompanying  the  act  of  respiration.  With  regard  to 
Ua  other  habits,  the  sperm  whale  much  resembles  the 
'i^reenland  whale.  It  is  often  seen,  like  its  northern 
congener,  to  leap  directly  out  of  the  water,  or  to  breach, 
as  the  sailors  call  the  action.  Its  purpose  is  to  get  rid 
ot  various  sucking  fish  and  crabs,  which  mo  fond  of 
cfTecting  a  lodgment  upon  its  mountainous  body,  and 
which  often  remain  there  till  plucked  from  off  the  cap- 
tured animal  by  the  whalers. 

The  cachalot  is  seldom  or  never  seen  in  the  Green- 
land seas,  at  least  by  modem  navigators.  It  is  spread, 
however,  over  an  immense  expanse  of  the  ocean,  hav- 
ing been  captured,  at  some  time  or  other,  almost  eveiy- 
where  between  the  latitude  of  60°  south  and  G0°  north. 
The  coasts  of  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  archipe- 
lagoes, the  shores  of  New  Holland,  Mitchell's  Group, 
New  Zealand,  Navigator  Isles,  UIUb'b  Group,  the  shores 
of  Peru,  Chili,  CaUfornia,  Japan,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Chinese  seas,  the  Moluccas,  and  many  other  regions 
of  the  ocean,  abound  more  or  less  with  this  valuable 
cetaceous  species. 

Modes  of  Pursuit  and  Cspture. 

Whale-fiehing  is  a  practice  of  long  standing  in  the 
world.  It.  is  natural  to  suppose  that  those  nations 
dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  arctic  seas  would  bo  the 
parties  earliest  engaged  in  such  pursuits ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  not  only  did  the  Norwegians  and 
other  Northmen  precede  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
in  this  perilous  but  profitable  line  of  enterprise,  but  they 
also  were  the  first  iii.-jducers  of  it  among  the  southern 
nations.  Tin,  shorei'  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  the 
Normans  formed  early  settler  ,  became  famous, 
through  them,  for  the  whale-h  '<  j;  thfsre  carried  on. 
In  the  same  region  was  it  first  uiade  a  regular  com- 
mercial pursuit,  and  as  wliales  then  visited  the  Bay  in 
great  quantities,  the  traffic  was  convenient  and  easy. 
The  Biscayans  maintained  it  with  great  vigour  and  suc- 
cess in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
We  find  from  the  work  of  Noel, '  Upon  the  Antiquity 
qf  Whale-Fishing,'  that  in  1361  a  tithe  was  laid  upon 
the  tunguci  of  whales  imported  into  Bayonne,  tiiey 
I?elng  then  a  highly-esteemed  species  of  food.  In  1 3au, 
£>lward  III.  relinquished  to  Peter  de  Puraune  a  duty 
6J)a  ' 


of  £6  sterling  each wlHi)«i,tlaidioiii"th»8ebro«g)rt>ii|iito 
the  port  of  Biarfitz,  to  indemnify  hiniifqr  the  ox<iraoit.> 
dinary  expenses  he  had  intunred  in  fitting  mit  a  fleet 
for  the  service  of  his  ninjeaty.  The  Bisoay^nsv  iMWeveor) 
soon  gave  up  the  whale-fishing,  from  the  want  of  fish; 
which  ceased  to  come  southward,  Ho  longer  leaving  the 
icy  seas.  The  voyages  of  the  Uatoh  and  English  to 
the  Northern  Ocean,  in  order  to  discover  a  passage 
through  it  to  India,  though  they  failed  in  their  ptimary 
object,  laid  open  the  remote  haunts  of  the  whale.  The 
British  Muscovy  Company  obtained  a  royal  charter, 
prohibiting  all  vessels  but  theirs  from  fishing  in  the 
seas  round  Spitzliergen,  under  pretence  that  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby.  The  fact,  however, 
was,  that  Barentz,  a  merchant-seaman  of  Amsterdam, 
had  discovered  it  in  1  £96 ;  and  neither  Dutch,  Spaniards, 
nor  Frenchmen,  were  at  all  disposed  to  admit  the  jus- 
tice or  propriety  of  the  claim  made  by  the  English. 
An  extraordinary  scene  succeeded  in  the  northern  seas. 
The  Muscovy  Company  sent  out  six  or  seven  strongly- 
anued  vesscdt,  which  took  up  a  position  near  Spitz- 
bergen;  and  commenced  an  attack  on  all  foreign  shipt 
tha/  ''efused  cither  to  quit  the  region  at  once,  or  pay 
the  very  moderate  toll  of  one-half  the  proceeds  of  their 
fishing.  The  English  succeeded  so  far  as  to  annoy  every, 
body  elsD^  aiud  to  prevent  themselves  from  taking  almost 
ti  single  fiidi,  so  busy  were  they  in  looking  after  othere. 
Mi  the  nations  of  Europe  remonstrated  loudly  through 
their  envoys  against  these  proceedings;  but  the  Dutch, 
ever  feorlera  at  sea,  sent  out  a  strong  fleet,  which  eifec- 
tually  guarded  their  own  fishing.  At  length^  in  161V, 
a  general  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  English 
were  worsted.  Hitherto  the  two  governments  hod 
allowed  the  fishing  adventurers  to  fi^'ht  out  their 'dWn 
battles;  but  in  consequence  of  the  event  mentioned,  it 
was  considered  prudent  to  divide  the  Spitzbergen  bays 
and  seaa  into  fishing  stations,  where  the  companies 
might  not  trouble  each  other.  After  this  period,  the 
Dutch  quickly  gained  a  superiority  over  their  rivals. 
While  the  English  prosecuted  the  trade  sluggishly,  and 
with  incompetent  means,  the  Dutch  turned  their  fisheries 
to  great  account,  and  in  16X0  had  about  260  ships  and 
14,000  sailors  employed  in  them. 

After  the  cessation  of  the  Muscovy  Company,  a  Green- 
land Company,  with  an  actual  capital  of  £45,000,'  en- 
tered on  the  trade,  and  in  nine  years  came  to  a  ruinous 
close.  In  1725,  the  South  Sea  Company  took  np  the 
adventure,  and  in  eight  years,  after  the  outlay  of  a  vast 
amount  of  money,  they  also  were  compelled  to  submit 
to  a  dead  loss  of  their  capital,  and  throw  up  the  at- 
tempt. The  legislature  now  tried  a  new  scheme,  being 
sincerely  desirous  to  encourage  and  establish  the  trade, 
as  well  as  to  make  it  a  nursery  for  seamen.  In  1732, 
a  bounty  of  30s.  a  ton  was  granted  to  every  ship  of  '20U 
tons  burden  that  engaged  in  the  fishing.  In  174U,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  raise  the  bounty  to  409,, 
when,  OS  Mr  M'CuUoch  observes,  as  many  ships  seem 
to  have  been  fitted  out  for  catching  the  bounty  as  for 
catching  fish.  But  a  trade  supported  on  any  otiier 
principle  than  that  of  direct  benefit  received  from  it  liy 
the  parties  engaged  therein  can  never  be  of  an  endur- 
ing nature,  and  this  truth  soon  appeared  in  the  present 
case.  In  1777,  the  bounty  was  reduced  to  30s.,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  during  the  next  five 
years  the  number  of  ships  employed  in  the  trade  was 
reduced  from  105  to  89!  In  1781,  the  bounty  >vns 
raised  again  t^  its  old  level,  And  an  inducement  wi\s 
thus  held  out  for  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  trade. 
But  after  all,  what  a  million  and  a-half  of  money, 
expended  in  successive  donations  under  the  name  of 
bounty,  was  totally  inefficient  to  do,  the  spirit  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  once  fairly  awakened,  speedily  accoui- 
plishod.  The  British  whale-fisheries  throve  rapidly 
between  1781  and  1795;  and  the  legislature  found 
themselves  justified  in  reducing  the  bounty,  at  inter- 
vals, from  408.  to  20s.  The  long  continental  troubles 
consequent  on  the  French  Revolution  put  a  complete 
period  almost  to  the  Dutch  fishing,  while  in  the  same 
space  of  time  the  British  fisheries  were  continually 
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unpr<nte0«ihe«dBdncti  of  thorn  being  left  entirely  to 
tlteiprivat«' spirit  of  the  nation.  A  small  bounty, 
indeed,  was  given  even  down  till  <  824;  but  it  was 
uninfluctitial,/  and  waa  then,  withdrawn  altogether. 
Of  the  change  which  has  of  late  jrears  come  over  the 
whaling  traffic  of  Britain,  a  few  words  will  bo  said 
before  bringing  the  general  subject  to  a  close. 

No  species  of  fishery,  prosecuted  anywhere  on  the 
iikco  of  the  Ocean,  can  compare  in  intensity  of  interest 
with  the  whale-fishery.  The  magnitude  of  the  object  of 
the  chase,  and  the  perilous  character  of  the  seas  which 
it  peculiarly  frequents,  are  features  which  prominently 
distinguish  the  professipn  of  the  whale-fisher  from  all 
similar  pursuits,  and  which  invest  the  details  of  its 
history  with  the  strong  charm  inseparable  from  pic- 
tures of  stirring  exertion,  privation,  and  danger.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  shall  present,  chiefly  front  the  writ- 
ings of  Captain  Scoresby,  the  highest  authority  on  the 
subject,  a  full  description  of  the  proceedings  connected 
with  the  British  whale-fishery. 

The  ships  designed  for  the  whale-fisheiy  are  usually 
from  300  to  400  tons  in  burden,  end  require  to  be  very 
substantially  built,  in  order  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  ice.  With  the  view  of  increasing  their  strength, 
most  of  them  have  additional  planks  and  timbers,  and 
often  also  iron  plates  and  stancheons,  introduced  into 
their  structure,  both  internally  and  externally.  Such 
appuctenances  and  provisions  are  technically  known  by 
the  names  of  doublings,  treblings,  fortifyings,  pointers, 
curlings,  &c.  Of  course  the  whale-ship  is  also  fur- 
nished wif'h  an  ample  stock  of  the  apparatus  and  in- 
struments used  in  the  fishing,  as  well  as  with  the 
peculiar  boats  which  are  employed  in  the  capture. 

The  whale-boat  is  fi-om  twenty  to  twenty-eight  feet 
in  length,  and  provided  with  from  four  to  six  pair  of 
oars.  It  should  float  lightly  on  the  water,  and  be  so 
formed  as  to  move  with  speed,  and  to  turn  easily  round. 
They  are  *  carver-built,'  as  it  is  called,  and  the  best- 
made  ones  arc  composed  of  straight  oak  planks,  suppled 
and  bent  to  the  required  shape,  by  which  means  their 
elasticity  is  greatly  increased.  The  rapid  and  dangerous 
movements  of  the  whale  render  these,  various  qualities 
indispensable.  The  principal  weapons  with  which 
whale^- fishers  are  supplied  are  the  harpoon  and  the 
ItiHce^  The  liarpoon  is  an  iron  instrument  about  three 
feet  long,  and  contists  of  three  conjoined  parts — the 
< socl^et,'  'shank,'  and  '  withers,'  or  barbs.  The  socket 
is  about  six  inches  in  length;  the  shank,  which  is  be- 
tween the  withers  and  socket,  is  nearly  eighteen  inches 
long;  and  the  withers  are  eight  inches  long  by  six  in 
breadth.  The  united  withers  are  triangular  in  shape, 
and  the  shank  is  fixed  between  them.  The  shank  of 
the  harpoon  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  weapon. 
It  is  formed  of  the  most  pliable  iron,  old  horse-shoe 
nails  being  usually  preferred  for  the  purpose;  and  it  is 
not  more  than  four-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  nhank, 
because  on  its  flexibility  the  retention  of  a  harpooned 
whale  depends,  If  the  shank  should  break  during  the 
plunges  of  the  whale,  the  animal  is  lost  to  the  fishers. 
Unless  the  shank  will  bear  to  be  wound  round  an  inch 
bar  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  close  spiral,  and  to  be 
a^ain  unwound,  it  is  held  to  be  of  imperfect  materials. 
The  socket  is  hoDow,  and  strong,  and  swells,  from  the 
point  of  its  junction  with  the  slmnk,  to  a  diameter  of 
two  incites.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  harpoon,  that  each  of  the  withers  has  at  its 
point  a  smaller  and  reversed  barfo,  like  the  beard  of  a 
fish-hook.    The  use  of  this  provision  is  obvious. 

The  lance  is  a  more  simple  instrument.  It  is  nearly 
ten  feet  long,  and  consists  of  a  hollow  socket  into  which 
a  fir  stock  is  inserted,  of  a  shank  of  iron  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  sharp  flat  point  or  tongue  of 
steel,  seven  inches  long  by  two  in  breadth.  This  in- 
struinout  and  the  haqtoon,  together  with  lines  and 
boiiit»,  are  all  the .  apparatus  absolutely  necessary  for 
Cttpturlng  the  whale.  Some  ships  have  a  harpoon  gun, 
Q^  ^pui  which  projects  tlie  harpoon ;  but  this  weapon 
fiM;P^f)),jCouud  «atreiuely  uncertain  when  jtut  to  use.. 


The  ships  destined  fer  the  Greenland  fishery  put  16  ieh 
in  M»Tch,  or  during  the  first  days  of  April.  ITie  ere* 
of  one  of  these  vessels  usually  consists  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  men,  comprising  various  classes  of  inferibr  ofiicem, 
such  as  harpooners,  boat-steercrs,  line-managers,  car- 
penters, landsmen,  and  others.  Steering  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Shetland,  on  a  course  to  the  east  of  north,  the 
whalers  commonly  reach  and  pass  the  west  side  6t 
Spitzbergen  in  the  end  of  the  month  of  May.  From 
this  point  they  continue  their  course  till  they  arrive  at 
the  latitude  of  78°  or  78  J°  (the  best  parallel  for  fish),  or 
till  they  meet  with  whales.  There  is  a  remarkable  in- 
dentation in  the  ice  lying  between  longitude  5°  and  10% 
which  the  whalers  for  the  most  ^art  strive  to  enter; 
but  their  course  must  be  regulated  greatly  by  the  state 
of  the  ice.  On  reaching  a  fishing  station  where  whales 
are  seen,  preparations  arc  immediately  made  for  com- 
mencing the  business  of  capture.  Two  or  three  boats 
at  the  least  ore  always  kept  suspended  from  cranes  by 
the  side  of  the  ship,  m  such  a  position  that  they  can  be 
lowered  into  the  water,  with  their  complements  of  men, 
and  the  whole  necessary  apparatus,  in  the  space  of  one 
minute.  Previously  to  this  time,  the  harpoons  and 
lines  have  been  got  in  order.  The  socket  of  the  harpoon 
has  been  furnished  with  a  stock  or  handle,  six  or  seven 
feet  long,  and  fastened  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  splice 
of  strong  rope,  called  a  J'oreganper,  the  eye  of  which  is 
kept  firmly  fixed  to  the  iron  of  the  harpoon  by  this 
swelling  of  the  socket.  To  the  loose  end  of  the  fore- 
ganger  are  attached  five  or  six  fathoms  of  line,  called 
the  '  stray  line,'  and  this  again  is  connected  with  the 
other  lines  of  the  boat.  In  each  boat  there  are  about 
4320  feet  of  rope,  neatly  though  loosely  coiled  up  in  six 
separate  portions,  and  laid  down  in  places  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  The  line  or  rope  is  made  of  the  bert 
hemp,  and  is  about  2^  inches  in  circumference.  Aia 
axe,  to  cut  the  lines  if  necessary,  a  bucket  to  lave  thenl, 
and  keep  them  from  being  overheated  by  friction,  and 
a  few  other  articles,  are  also  laid  down  in  the  boats. 

Whenever  there  is  a  probability  of  seeing  whalei, 
the  master,  or  some  experienced  officer,  keeps  a  cloise 
look-out  from  the  crow's  nest,  a,  station  at  the  mast-head 
so  called.  With  the  assistance  of  a  telescope  he  scans 
the  surface  of  the  waters  around,  ready,  at  the  fltst 
glimpse  of  a  fish,  to  give  notice  to  the  watch  on  de^  .. 
In  fine  weather  a  boat  is  kept  afloat,  manned,  afid 
engaged  also  in  the  look-out.  The  short  time  during 
which  whales  usually  remain  above  water  to  breathe 
(being  only  two  minutes),  renders  the  discovery  of  them 
less  easy  than  might  be  anticipated  from  their  great 
bulk.  Besides,  while  below  water,  the  animal  frequently 
traverses  a  space  of  half  a  mile  in  the  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  intervening  between  the  respirations;  and  hence 
the  spot  at  which  it  may  again  rise,  after  being  once 
seen  and  again  disappeanng,  is  left  in  a  peat  measure 
a  subject  of  conjecture.  The  previous  direction  of  the 
whale's  mcvements,  and  occasionally  a  sort  of  eddy  on 
the  surface,  are  the  only  guides  to  the  boatmen  in  this 
particular.  When  the  whale  does  come  up  within  i-each 
of  a  harpoon-cast,  and  lies  unconscious  of  the  approR<^h 
of  its  enemies,  '  then,'  says  Captain  Scoresby,  '  the 
hardy  fisher  rows  directly  upon  it,  and  an  instant 
before  the  boat  touches  it,  buries  his  harpoon  in  its 
back.  '  But  if,  while  the  boat  is  yet  at  a  little  distance, 
the  whale  should  indicate  his  intention  of  diving,  by 
lifting  his  head  above  the  common  level,  and  then  plung- 
ing it  under  water,  and  raising  its  body  until  it  appear 
like  the  larg«  sogment  of  a  sphere,  the  harpoon  is 
thrown  from  the  hand,  or  fired  from  a  gun,  the  former 
of  which,  when  skilfully  practised,  is  efficient  at  the 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  yards,  and  the  latter  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  yards  or  upwards.  The  wounded  whale, 
in  the  surprise  and  agony  of  the  moment,  makes  a  con- 
vulsive efibrt  to  escape.  Then  is  the  moment  of  danger. 
The  boat  is  subjected  to  the  most  violent  blows  from 
its  head  or  its  fins,  but  particularly  from  its  ponderous 
tail,  which  sometimes  sweeps  the  air  with  such  tremen- 
dous fury,  that  both  boat  and  mcu  are  exposed  to  O&iet 
common  destruction.  '  ', 
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The  head  of  the  whale  if  aroided,  became  it  cannot 
be  penetrated  with  the  harpoon;  but  an3r  p»rt  of  the 
bodj  between  the  head  and  tail  will  admit  of  the  full 
length  of  the  iustniraent,  without  danger  of  obstruction. 
The  harpoon,  therefore,  is  always  stiuck  into  the  back, 
and  generally  well  forward  towards  the  fins,  thus  offbru- 
ing  Ute  chance,  when  it  happens  to  drag  and  plough 
along  the  back,  of  retaining  its  hold  during  a  longer 
time  than  when  struck  in  closer  to  the  tail. 

The  moment  that  the  wounded  whale  disappears,  or 
leares  the  boat,  a  jack  or  flag,  elevated  on  a  staff,  is 
displayed,  on  sight  of  which  those  on  watch  in  the  ship 
give  the  alanc,  by  stamping  on  the  deck,  accompanied 
by  a  simultaneous  and  continued  shout  of  "  a  fall  1 "  * 
The  sleeping  crew,  roused  by  the  sound,  jump  from 
their  beds,  rush  upon  deck,  with  their  clothes  tied  by  a 
string  in  their  hands,  and  crowd  into  the  boats,  at  a 
temperature  of  zero.  They  generally  contrive  to  dress 
themselves,  in  part  at  least,  as  the  boats  are  lowered 
down ;  but  sometimes  tbey  push  off  in  the  state  in  which 
they  rise  from  their  beds,  row  away  towards  the  "  fast 
boat" — that  is,  the  boat  attached  by  its  harpoon  and  line 
to  the  whale — and  have  no  opportunity  to  clothe  them- 
aelres  for  a  length  of  time  afterwards. 

The  first  effort  of  a  "  fast  fish,"  or  whale  that  has 
been  s*:rdck,  is  to  escape  from  the  boat  by  sinking  under 
water.  After  this,  it  pursues  its  course  directly  down- 
wards, or  reappears  at  a  little  distance,  and  swims  with 
great  celerity,  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  towards 
any  neighbouring  ice  among  which  it  may  attain  an 
imaginary  shelter;  or  it  returns  instantly  to  the  sur- 
face, and  gives  evidence  of  its  agony  by  the  most  con- 
vulsive throes,  in  which  its  fins  and  tail  are  alternately 
displayed  in  the  air,  and  dashed  into  the  water  with 
tremendous  violence.  The  former  behaviour,  however 
— that  is,  to  dive  towards  the  bottom  of  the  sea — is  so 
frequent,  in  comparison  of  any  other,  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  the  general  conduct  of  a  fast  fish. 

A  whale  struck  near  the  edge  of  any  large  sheet  of 
ice,  and  passing  underneath  it,  will  sometimes  run  the 
whole  of  the  lines  out  of  the  boat  in  the  space  of  eight 
or  ten  minutes  of  time.  This  being  the  case,  when  the 
fast  boat  is  at  a  distance,  both  from  the  ship  and  from 
any  other  boat,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  lines  are 
all  withdrawn  before  assistance  arrives,  and,  with  the 
fish,  entirely  lost.  In  some  cases,  however,  they  are 
recovered.  To  retard,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible 
the  flight  of  the  whale,  it  is  usual  for  the  harpooner 
who  strikes  it  to  cast  one,  two,  or  more  turns  of  line 
round  a  kind  of  post  callad  a  ballard,  which  is  fixed 
within  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the  stem  of  the  boat  for 
the  purpose.  Such  is  the  friction  of  the  line  when 
running  round  the  ballarJ,  that  it  frequently  envelopes 
the  harpooner  in  smoke ;  and  if  the  wood  were  not 
repeatedly  wetted,  would  probably  set  fire  to  the  boat. 
During  the  capture  of  one  whale,  a  groove  is  sometimes 
out  in  the  ballard,  near  an  inch  in  depth ;  and  were  it 
not  for  a  plate  of  brass,  iron,  or  a  block  of  lignum  vitie, 
which  covers  the  top  of  the  stem  where  the  line  passes 
over,  it  is  apprehended  that  the  action  of  the  hne  on 
the  material  of  the  boat  would  cut  it  donu  to  the 
water's  edge  in  the  course  of  one  season  of  successful 
fishing.  The  approaching  distress  of  a  boat,  for  want 
of  line,  is  indicated  by  the  elevation  of  an  oar,  in  the 
way  of  a  mast,  to  which  is  added  a  second,  a  third,  or 
even  a  fourth,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  exi- 
gency. The  utmost  care  and  attention  are  requisite  on 
the  part  of  every  person  in  the  boat  when  the  lines  are 
running  out;  fatal  consequences  having  been  sometimes 

£  reduced  by  the  most  trifling  neglect.  When  the  line 
appeiis  "  to  run  foul,"  and  cannot  be  cleared  on  the 
instant,  it  sometimes  draws  the  boat  under  water:  on 
which,  if  no  auxiliary  boat  or  convenient  piece  of  ice 

*  The  word  "  fal),"  as  well  as  many  others  used  In  the  fishery, 
Is  derived  from  the  Dutch  language.  In  the  original  it  Is  written 
vol,  Implying  Jump,  drop,  fall,  and  is  considered  expressive  of 
the  ooadnot  of  the  latlors  when  manotng  the  boats,  on  an  oooa- 
•inn  requiring  extreme  despateb. 
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be  at  hand,  the  crew  are  plunged  into  the  aw,  and  ate 
obliged  to  tmst  to  the  buoyancy  of  tbeir  oars,  or  to  their 
skill  in  swimming,  for  supporting  themselves  on  the 
surface.  To  provide  against  such  an  accident,  as  well 
as  to  be  ready  to  furnish  an  additional  supply  of  lines, 
it  is  usual,  when  boats  are  sent  in  pursuit,  for  two  to 
go  out  in  company,  and  when  a  whale  has  been  struck, 
for  the  first  assisting  boat  which  approaches  to  join 
the  fast  boat,  and  to  stay  by  it  until  the  fish  reappears. 
The  other  boats  likewise  make  towards  the  one  carrying 
a  flag,  and  surround  it  at  various  distances,  awaiting 
the  appearance  of  the  wounded  whale. 

The  average  stay  under  water  of  a  wounded  whale, 
which  steadily  descends  after  being  struck,  according 
to  the  most  usual  conduct  of  the  animal,  is  about  thirty 
minutes.  The  longest  I  ever  observed  was  fifty-six 
minutes;  but  in  shallow  water,  I  have  been  informed, 
it  has  sometimes  been  known  to  remain  an  hour  and 
a-half  at  the  bottom  after  being  struck,  and  vet  haa 
returned  to  the  surface  alive.  The  greater  the  velo- 
city, the  more  considerable  the  distance  to  which  it 
descends,  and  the  longer  the  time  it  remains  under 
water,  so  much  greater  in  proportion  is  the  extent  of  ■  .> 
exhaustion,  and  the  consequent  facility  of  accomplish- 
ing its  capture.  Immediately  on  its  reappearing,  the 
assisting  boats  make  for  the  place  with  their  utmost 
speed,  and  as  they  reach  it,  each  harpooner  plunges  his 
harpoon  into  its  back,  to  the  amount  of  three,  four,  or 
more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  whale  and  the  nature 
of  the  situation.  Most  frequently,  however,  it  descends 
for  a  few  minutes  after  receiving  the  second  harpoon, 
and  obliges  the  other  boats  to  await  its  return  to  the 
surface  before  any  further  attack  can  be  made.  It  is 
afterwards  actively  plied  with  lances,  which  are  thrust 
into  its  body,  aiming  at  its  vitals.  At  length,  when 
exhausted  by  numerous  wounds  and  the  loss  of  blood, 
which  flows  from  the  huge  animal  in  copious  streams, 
it  indicates  the  approach  of  its  dissolution  by  discharg- 
ing from  its  blow-holes  a  mixture  of  blood  along  with 
the  air  and  mucus  which  it  usually  expires,  and  finally 
jets  of  blood  alone.  The  sea,  to  a  great  extent  around, 
is  dyed  with  its  blood,  and  the  ice,  boats,  and  men  are 
sometimes  drenched  with  the  same.  Its  track  is  like- 
wise marked  by  a  broad  pellicle  of  oil,  which  exudes 
from  its  wounds.  Its  final  capture  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  a  convulsive  struggle,  in  which  its  tail  reared, 
whirled,  and  violently  jerked  in  the  air,  resounds  to 
the  distance  of  miles.  In  dying,  it  turns  on  its  back 
or  on  its  side,  which  joyful  circumstance  is  announced 
by  the  capturers  with  the  striking  of  their  flags,  accom- 
panied by  three  lively  huzzas  1 ' 

The  writer  of  this  animated  description  points  out 
how  remarkably  nature  seems  to  a8^Ut  man  in  the 
capture  of  the  whale.  By  no  efforts  of  its  human 
assailants  could  the  strength  of  the  creature  be  so  far 
reduced  as  to  permit  of  its  destruction,  were  it  not  that 
its  descent,  through  fright,  to  a  depth  of  700  or  BOO 
fathoms,  must  subject  its  body  to  the  exhausting 
pressure  of  more  than  200,000  tons  of  superincumbent 
water  1  It  is  through  this  cause,  rather  than  from  the 
wounds  the  whale  has  received,  that  it  comes  to  the 
surface  in  so  helple!>s  a  state  of  exhaustion.  The  space 
of  time  in  which  different  individuals  are  captured  and 
killed  varies  conpiderably,  and  in  part,  for  the  same 
reason.  Large  whales  have  been  sometimes  kill'jd  in 
twenty  minutes,  while  in  other  instances  the  animal 
costs  his  assailants  a  struggle  of  sixteen  hours'  dura- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  much  more,  and  may  escape 
from  them  after  all.  The  average  time,  under  favour- 
able circumstances, is  one  hour;  out  two  or  three  hours 
are  no  uncommon  period  for  the  contest  to  last,  even 
in  favourable  circumstances.  Two  harpoons  usually 
despatch  a  whale  of  middling  size,  and  its  movements 
may  commonly  be  restrained  within  the  limits  of  600 
fathoms  of  line.  On  the  career  or  flight  of  a  first-size 
whn,le  no  check  can  be  placed,  until  its  own  exertions 
exhaust  its  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ease  with 
which  some  whales  are  subdued,  and  the  slightness  of 
the  entanglement  by  which  they  ore  taken,  hare  often 
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tlMAitlM  cu80of  agreeftble  lurpriM  to  iiten — the 
aooidental  coil  of  a  harpoon  line  round  the  body,  or 
ereu  the  mere  grasping  of  one  between  the  jaws,  har- 
iug  beat  known  to  alanu  the  animal  ao  much,  that  it 
exhausted  itself  almost  as  speedily  as  though  regularly 
struck  by  the  harpoon. 

The  whale -fishing  is  apt  to  be  impeded,  as  may 
readily  be  imagined,  by  the  great  masses  of  ice  eveiy- 
where  abounding  in  the  northern  seas.  The  usual 
course  of  proceedings  in  open  water  has  been  described; 
in  different  circumstances,  different  plans  must  be 
adopted.  Fack-Jithing  is  the  name  given  to  the  chase 
of  the  whale  on  the  borders  of  close  packs  of  drift-ice. 
The  animal  Iotcs  to  shelter  his  vast  bulk  under  the  lee 
of  these  frozen  masses,  and  when  struck,  usually  flies 
to  them  for  refuge,  thus  endangering  the  lines  and 
lives  of  the  whalemen.  The  common  method  of  pro- 
viding against  such  contingencies  is  either  to  strike 
the  fish  with  two  harpoons  from  different  boats  at  the 
same  moment,  or  to  affix  the  line  of  a  second  boat  to 
that  of  the  one  from  which  the  whale  has  been  har- 
pooned, so  that  the  strength  of  two  lines  is  brought 
mto  play  against  the  fish.  Sometimes,  when  a  fish 
gets  entangled  in  the  drift-ice,  the  adventurous  seamen 
climb  over  it,  and  lance  the  animal  from  that  perilous 
station.  Altogether,  pack-fishiug  is  troublesome  and 
dangerous,  and  were  it  not  that  the  largest  whales  very 
frequently  resort  to  such  situations,  whalers  would  sel- 
dom attempt  to  fish  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  fidd-JUhmg,  as  it  is  called,  or 
fishing  on  the  edgeti  of  those  wide  connected  plains  of 
ice  termed  fields,  is  one  of  the  most  productive  of  all 
the  modes  of  fishing  prosecuted  in  the  Greenland  seas. 
When  the  weather  is  tolerably  mild,  it  is  also  a  pretty 
secure  mode.    The  most  marked  of  the  advantages  held 
out  by  field-fishing  is  the  curtailment  of  the  range  of 
the  whale's  movements.      When  harpooned,  it  cora- 
monlv  descends  obliquely  beneath  the  field,  and,  being 
unable  to  rise  through  the  ice,  is  forced  to  return  to 
the  edge,  or  nearly  to  the  spot  where  it  made  the 
I  lunge.    Thus  the  ship's  boats,  if  stationed  along  the 
margin  of  the  field,  can  at  once  harpoon  it  a  second 
time,  and  despatch  it.    In  open  water,  the  whale,  by 
rising  at  a  spot  far  apart  from  where  it  dived,  gains 
time  to  breathe  freely  and  recruit  its  strength,  and  so 
either  breaks  away  altogether,  or  greatly  protracts  the 
struggle.    For  this  reason,  six  boats  at  a  field  will  do 
the  work  of  twelve  in  open  sea.    Two  or  more  fish  are 
fluently  taken  at  a  field  at  one  time,  and  on  a  parti- 
cular occasion  six  fish  were  actually  captured  at  once 
by  the  seven  boats  of  a  single  ship.    Even  in  such 
weuther  as  renders   fishing  Impracticable  elsewhere, 
field-fishing  can  be  prosecuted  with  success.    But  there 
are  disadvantages  also  attendant  on  this  mode.    The 
movements  of  fields  of  ice  are  so  rapid,  various,  and 
unaccountable,  and  their  powers  of  doing  Fiischief  so 
unlimited,  that  the  utmost  prudence  and  F;'<ill  cannot 
entirely  secure  vessels  lying  in  their  vicinity  from  the 
risk  of  severe  damage  or  total  destruction.   Small  fields 
or  floes  are  especially  dangerous,  particularly  if  they 
contain  small  cracks  or  holes  in  the  centre  of  them. 
The  chance  of  a  sudden  movement  in  s^ch  floes  is  mu<:h 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  large  fields;  and  more- 
over, after  being  struck,  the  whale  generally  makes  i'or 
the  apertures  in  the  ice,  and  there  breathes  freeily, 
rendering  it  necessary  for  the  men  to  cross  the  field  on 
foot,  and  despatch  their  prey  with  the  lance.     Even 
when  they  succeed  in  doing  this,  there  is  no  way  of 
getting  out  the  whale  but  by  sinking  it,  and  dragging 
it  from  below  the  ice,  at  the  great  risk  of  pulling  out 
the  harpoon  altogether;  or  by  cutting  the  blubber 
away,  and  transporting  it  over  the  surface  of  the  floe 
piece  by  piece.     These  operations  are  attended  with 
vast  labour  and  loss  of  time. 

If  whalers  could  choope  their  own  ground  for  fishing, 
many  of  them  would  probably  prefer  a  position  among 
Open,  navigable  drift-ice,  where  the  force  of  the  sea  is 
broken,  and  heavT  swells  prevented  from  affecting  the 
Vessel.    Thig  kind  of  fishing  is  called  open  pack-fishing, 


atid  is  held  to  be  sdvantagMns  for  the  eaptnte  of 
whale*.  Where  the  ice  is  crowded,  however,  and  affotds 
room  only  for  boats  to  pass  through  it,  the  chas«  be.> 
comes  difficult  and  hatfardoaa.  Still,  as  the  fiahen 
must  take  the  aeaa  as  they  find  them,  fidting  is  often 
conducted  in  this  situation  of  things.  Succem  depends 
on  the  boats  being  spread  widely,  on  the  incessant 
watchfulness  of  the  harpooners,  and  on  their  occa- 
sionally taking  the  benefit  of  a  mass  of  ice,  from  the 
elevation  of  which  the  fish  mar  sometimes  be  seen 
blowing  in  the  interspaces.  Celerity  in  rowing,  and 
the  highest  degree  of  activity  in  all  the  proceedings, 
can  alone  secure  success  in  open  pack-fishing. 

Whalers  must  also  be  prepared  to  meet  and  combat 
all  the  difficulties  attending  the  prosecution  of  their 
employment  in  storms  and  fogs.  When  a  gale  occurs 
during  a  chase,  and  after  a  fish  has  been  harpooned, 
fishers  are  often  obliged  to  cut  the  lines,  and  let  their 
prize  go.  Sometimes  this  takes  place  even  when  the 
fish  is  killed;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  whale 
so  abandoned  becomes  the  lawful  prize  of  the  ship  that 
first  gets  hold  of  it,  though  this  may  occur  in  the  face 
of  the  original  captors.  But  it  is  common  enough  for 
whalers  during  a  storm  to  keep  a  fish  secured  by  a 
hawser  to  the  ship,  and  to  retain  it  thus  till  the  return 
of  moderate  '  ' ather.  Few  whalers  venture  to  com- 
mence fishing  while  a  storm  exists,  and  li  is  a  matter 
of  equal  difficulty  and  uncertainty  to  fish  during  a  fog. 
The  mist  on  such  occasions  is  so  thick,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  objects,  however  large,  above  100  or  160 
yards  off;  and  when  a  boat  is  led  away  by  the  chase  to 
such  a  distance  that  a  bell  or  a  horn  cannot  be  heard, 
its  situation  becomes  very  perilous. 

Captain  Scoresby  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
plan  pursued  by  himself  in  bap -ice  fishing.  Being 
locked  up  witli  his  ship  in  a  field  of  thin  bay-ice,  that 
was  unfit  in  many  places  to  bear  a  man's  weight,  he 
placed  a  number  of  boats  in  various  openings  which 
existed  a  short  way  from  the  vessel.  When  a  whale 
came  to  these  apertures  to  breathe,  it  was  struck, 
and  the  men  endeavoured  to  drown  it,  when  it  darted 
below  the  ice,  by  keeping  a  steady  strain  on  the  line. 
If  this  plan  failed,  Captam  Scoresby  planted  his  feet  in 
a  pair  of  ice-shoes,  formed  simply  of  thin  deal-boards, 
to  the  centre  of  which  the  feet  were  tied,  and  then  he 
boldly  crossed  the  thin  ice  to  the  point  where,  by  the 
direction  of  the  line,  he  knew  the  fish  would  rise.  In 
three  instances  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  the 
whale  through  the  ice,  and  to  plunge  his  harpoon  into 
its  body,  after  which  he  used  his  lance,  till  in  each  case 
the  fish  was  killed.  The  fish  actually  rose  once  or 
twice  beneath  the  very  spot  where  he  stood,  and  broke 
through  the  ice  with  its  head.  He  was  lucky  enough 
to  escape  all  injury,  however,  though  the  ice  in  most 
places  could  not  have  borne  the  weight  of  a  boy  stand- 
mg  in  common  shoes. 

Of  course,  in  all  these  various  ways  of  fishing,  cir- 
cumstances now  and  then  occur  which  set  at  defiance 
all  ordinary  rules.  The  whale,  for  example,  when 
struck  near  the  margin  of  a  small  floe,  is  usually  held 
in  restraint,  and  killed  by  the  use  of  the  lines  from  at 
most  two  boats;  but  instances  are  known  where  the 
lines  of  three  and  even  four  boats  have  been  insufficient. 
In  1012,  the  Eesolution  of  Whitby  run  out  nearly  six 
miles  of  lines  before  the  final  capture  of  a  middle-si::8d 
fish.  Nor  does  the  harpoon  always  produce  a  fatal  loss 
of  blood,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  period. 
An  Aberdeen  whaler  struck  a  fish,  which  got  off  in  con- 
sequence of  a  storm  occurring,  and  rendering  it  neces- 
sary to  cut  the  lines.  Next  day  the  same  fish  was 
struck,  and  again  got  off;  and  on  the  third  day  the 
identical  whale  was  harpooned  and  captured. 

Having  killed  a  fish,  the  first  operation  performed  by 
the  sailors  is  to  pierce  two  holes  in  its  tail,  and  to  lash 
it  to  a  boat.  The  fins  are  also  roped  to  the  body,  and 
then  the  who'.e  of  the  boats,  joined  in  a  line,  unite  tlieir 
efforts  in  towing  it  to  the  ship.  Here  it  is  placed  with, 
its  sido  parallel  to  that  of  tue  vessel,  and  is  arranged 
for  the  op'^ratiou  oi  flensing.    In  consequence  of  its 
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•nomomiWAlriiti'li)  ctunfttr'be-'kiMiit'HltofMte^'  oui  of 
the  i*a4kin'  ifiwly  abovt' one4Hlh  part  or  Us  bod^  in 
ImUght  tftoVe'thie  (lirfaie,  Mid  h«re  it  is  flnnly  secured 
Iky  topek^  wAtb  tks  kixloraen  vppeMiir.st.  Men,  armed 
with  <  spun' tfntheiv  feet  to  prevent  slippiog,  then  leap 
on'the  body,  and  be^n  to  divide  the  fat  and  ekin  i^to 
sqMUwte.  pMOes  or  oorapartinents  by  meaiis  of  blubber 
Kriivfi»  or  spades.  A  hook  called  a  speo-tot^kle,  whioh 
hangs  fWxn  a  capstem  or  vrinch  on  deck,  is  attached  to 
eaeh' piece  of  iat,  and  draws  it  upwards  as  it  is  flayed 
off/  Pieces  weighing  from  half  a  ton  to  a  ton  are 
taken  up  nt  a  time  in  this  manner,  and  are  cut  on  deck 
into  smaller  pieces,  which  are  then  cast  down  into  the 
-main  hatches  and  siowed  away.  On  the  blubber  being 
removed  from  one  part,  the  whale  is  turned  partially 
round  by  the  rnpjs  and  windlass,  and  this  cutting  and 
taming  are  repeated  until  the  whalebone  and  blubber 
have  all  been  removed.  The  8liipp«d  carcass  is  then 
alhiwed  to  sink.  A  British  whaliuj'-crew  will  itraally 
flense  a  common-sized  whale  in  tour  or  five  hours. 
The  operation  is  followed,  whc.i  the  flens-gut,  or  blub- 
ber-box, under  hatches  is  filled  with  blubber,  by  another 
process  which  is  termed  making-off,  from  its  behig  the 
fluishing  process.  The  blubber  is  brought  on  deck, 
aeparatwl  from  the  skin  and  fibrous  or  muscular  stnio- 
tnre,  cut  into  pieces  of  a  few  inches  in  size,  and  finally 
introdaoed  into  casks  through  the  bung-hole. 

The  instinctive  fear  of  being  enclosed  in  the  ice  during 
the  cold  seasons,  and  of  finding  no  apertures  for  respi- 
nttion,  appears  to  be  the  leasou  for  the  descent  of  the 
whides  into  the  open  and  more  southerly  seas.  In  the 
mo.ith  of  July,  iriien  the  iee  becomes  broken,  the  ceta- 
ceous tribes  again  outer  the  arrtic  waters,  and  are  un- 
assailable by  fishers.  The  whalers,  with  a  lesser  or 
greilter  amount  of  cargo,  or  perhaps,  if  they  have  been 
very  nnlucky,  with  what  is  emphatically  called  a  clean 
A\f,  .ire  then  obliged  to  return  home  to  their  respective 
ports,  where  the  blubber  is  separated  from  its  refuse, 
attd  converted  into  oil  by  boihng,  and  the  whalebone 
selaped,  cleaned,  and  dried  for  sale.  These  operations 
require  no  specinl  description,  the  names  of  the  pro- 
cesses sufficiently  indicating  their  character.  The 
greatest  cargo  ever  bon.e  to  the  shores  of  Britain  by 
a  whaling  vessel  was  that  brought  ttom  Spitsbergen 
1^  C^pltam  Souter  of  the  Resolution  of  Peterhead,  in 
the  year  IIU.  It  consisted  of  44  whales,  which  pro- 
duced 299  tons  of  oil,  value,  reckoned  at  £'6'2  per  ton, 
the  average  price  of  that  year,  £9568;  and  when  to 
tiiis  sum  is  added  the  value  of  the  whalebone,  ana  the 
bounty,  the  freight  would  eppear  to  have  reached 
.£1l>000.  When  oil  rose  to  £60  per  ton,  smaller 
cargoes,  in  several  instances,  amounted  to  an  equal 
value.  In  1013,  the  Sccresbys,  father  and  son,  respec- 
tively brought  home  cargoes  which  produced  £11,000. 
daptaih  Smesby,  senior,  in  the  course  of  28  vovages, 
captured  the  immense  number  of  498  whales,  the  oil 
and  whalebone  of  which  amounted  in  value  to  above 
£150,000.  But  few  cargoes'  produce  such  sums,  it  must 
be  allowed,  as  £1 1,000,  and  few  men  have  such  a  career 
of  activity  to  look  back  upon  as  Captain  Scoresby. 

SlatUUo*  rf  the  Oreenlaad  WluIe-FiBhery. 

In  the  years  1814  1815,  1816,  and  1817,  392  vessels 
Miled  from  Englanu,  and  194  from  Scotland,  for  the 
whale-fishery.  Of  t'  ese,  the  Iwrt  of  Hull,  which  has 
long  taken  the  prL^edeiicc  in  this  trade,  sent  ou*  not 
less  than  229  vessels,  wiiile  London,  Aberd>'!cn,  Leith, 
and  Whitby,  the  next  in  proportion,  sent  out  respec- 
tively 77,  55,  40,  and  39.  The  total  number  of  whales 
killed  by  British  ships  in  the  same  years  wtis  5030. 
They  yielded  54,508  tons  of  oil,  and  2697  tonsofwhale- 
botie.  The  average  to  each  sliip  was  8*6  whalfls,  93 
tons  of  oil;  and  4'6  tons  of  whalebons.  By  comi^rison 
with  the  following  more  recent  years,  the  progiessive 
condition  of  the  trade  trill  te  teen.  In  1821,  when  the 
ntUhb«r  itas  greatest,  there  were  159  ships,  of  50,709 
toils,  and  witti  7505  me»>,  engaged  in  the  service,  in 
]«f2'4, 1 1 1  ships,  of  35,01 3  tons,  and  4640  men.  In  1 839, 
n  gre^t  falliiig  off  had  taken  place,  the  sfaijM  nur.;- 
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baring  only  99) of  28i81&««nK  '  'Doifaf^tlM  y«imttiC>» 
sequent  upon  that  peribd>  aWtJU'  ptaten  dedline  took 
place  in  the  iiumber  of  employed  <*ifiuUe-4iipii' 'I*' 
18.33,  there  were  only  Ol  eDMeii  in  <th»  trade.  <IH 
1837,  the  number  watreduoed  to  £2;  and  lin  1842  t» 
18.  This  unfortunate  change— for  every  deciension'  in 
commerce,  generally  speaking,  nust  be  held  amisfer-' 
tune — merits  some  attendoni 

The  decline  of  the  British  northern  wkale^fiidieries 
appears  to  be  owing  to  three  principal  causes.  In  the 
first  place,  the  introduction  <>t  gas  into  universal  use  of 
late  years  in  the  island  has  materiaUy  lessened  the  de- 
mand for  whale-oil  and  the  necessity  for  its  supply. 
In  the  second  place,  the  former  fishing  -fields  around 
Spitzbergen  have  been  greatly  oxhaust«d,  and  whalers 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  venturing  into  more 
perilous  latitudes  for  the  objects  of  their  pursuit..  The 
third  cause  is  in  a  measure  a  corollary  of  the  prsoeding 
one.  In  consequence  of  entering  the  broken  ice  of 
Davis*  Straits  and  other  similar  seas,  a  loss  of  life  and 
property  has  taken  placeof  lata  years  so  extensive,  and 
alarming,  that  mercantile  men  have  become  unwilling 
to  risk  their  ca'{)ital,  and  seamen  their  existence,  in  such 
ill-fated  expeditions.  The  great  increase  of  danger  is 
shown  by  the  fiite  of  the  fishing-vessels  during  the  last 
few  years,  as  compared  with  the  results  of  former  ones. 
Of  586  ships  sent  out  in'18l4,  1815,  1816,  1817,  only  8 
weito  lost.  In  1819,  o<it  6f  63  ships  sent  to  Davis'  Stntits, 
10werelost;in'1821,outof79,  II  were  lost;  in  1822,  out 
pf  60,  7  w^re  lost;  tuid  in  1830,  not  less  than  19  out  of 
91  were  lost.  The  mischief  has  progressively  increased. 
In  1837,  the  Davis'  Straits  whale-neet  lost  several  of 
its  number,  and  many  vessels  were  locked  up  in  th6  ico 
through  the  winter,  to  the  loss  of  the  ^greater  part  of 
their  crews,  and  at  the  cost  of  almost  unparalleled  suf- 
ferings to  the  petty  remnants  of  them  which  escaped 
with  life.  And  while  the  perils  of  the  trade  have  thus 
largely  increased,  the  profits,  owing  to  the  greater  diffi- 
culty of  finding  whales,  have  suflfered  a  corresponding 
decrease.  In  1880,  24  out  of  the  87  vessels  sent  out  to 
Davis'  Straits  returned  elean;  not  a  fish  was  taken  by 
them.  In  the  most  of  the  years  that  have  followed, 
the  majority  of  the  whalers  have  returned  with  com- 
paratively paltry  freights,  and  many  without  a  pound 
of  blubber  or  of  bone. 

The  declension  and  apparent  approaching  extinction 
of  the  northern  whale-fishing,  which  has  so  long  been 
an  important  pillar  of  our  commercial  greatness,  could 
not  but  excite  uneasiness  and  regret  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  who  have  opportunities  of  making  obser- 
vations or.  the  subject.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  various 
plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  revival  of  this  brancli 
of  the  trade  of  Britain.  Although  we  conceive  that  the 
substitution  of  gas  for  oil  is  one  important  cause  of  the 
decreased  ardour  for  whaling  enterprises,  and  a  cause, 
besides,  neither  to  bu  deplored  nor  capable  of  remedy, 
and  although  it  abo  appears  to  us  that  t^e  exhaustion 
of  the  old  whaling  fields  is  another  source  of  the  evils 
complained  of,  and  one  only  to  be  affected  by  time,  yet 
there  might,  we  believe,  be  plans  adopted  which  would 
help  at  once  to  restore  the  lucrative  character  of  the 
whale-fishery,  and  to  alleviate,  or  entirely  prevent,  the 
misfortunes  which  have  attended  its  prosecution  of  late 
years.  The  most  rational  scheme  which  we  have  yet 
seen  proposed  is  to  establish  a  settlement  of  active 
and  enterprising  whale-fishers  on  some  favourable  spot 
in  the  vicinity  of  Davis'  Straits,  and  to  employ  only  so 
many  large  vessels  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
provisions  to  tlie  colony,  and  fetch  home  the  oil,  blub- 
ber, whalebone,  and  other  articles  which  may  be  thought 
worth  importing.  Tho  practicability  of  carrying  such 
a  plan  into  effect,  and  the  advantages  likely  to  result 
from  it,  aro  the  only  two  points  that  fall  to  be  noticed 
here.  The  testimony  of  recent  travellers,  o?  well  as 
of  seamen  who  have  been  compelled  to  winter  in  the 
high  latitudes,  goes  to  prove  tne  practicability  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  there  an  efficient  colony. 
Captain  Ross's  remark,  that '  the  temperature  of  sensa- 
tiou  ii  uiore  rttlati^-e  than  is  imagined,  the  body  soon 
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catttmims  ia&Du  aincw  «nd  much  lower  scale  of 
cMnfortabI«  OF' eniiuiahle  heat,'  has  been  com^etely 
-Mtified^by  all. Who  have  visited  the  Polar  regioiiB. 
The  attention  now  paid  to  the  quality  of  ship  pro- 
viiitme,  and  the.  improved  methods  of  preserving  them, 
have;  not  only  put  a  stop  to  the  inroads  of  scurvy,  but 
have  tended  materi^tUy  to  increase  the  comfort  of  those 
who  choose  to  lengthen  their  stay  in  cold  countries. 
N«E  would,  they  bo  dependent  altogether  on  the  sup- 
plies carried  with  them,  or  procured  from  the  mother 
country.  The  musk  ox,  the  reindeer,  the  white  bear, 
the  hare,  and  a  number  of  other  quadrupeds,  would 
oiToid  them  at  oi  ce  sport  and  a  valuable  addition  to 
their  means  of  sui  tenance.  Birds,  too,  and  fresh  fi&h 
of  various  kinds,  w  iuld  not  be  wanting  to  give  variety 
to  their  repasts;  while  lobsters,  mussels,  and  other 
shell-fish,  could  be  had  as  abundantly  as  at  home. 
To  avoid  all  risks  of  famine,  it  would  be  proper  to 
have  always  in  the  settlement  provisions  for  two  years; 
although  it  could  hardly  ever  happen  that  the  settlers 
would  be  BO  completely  shut  up  as  to  be  inaccessible 
during  the  whole  of  the  summer  months. 

The  advantages  of  having  a  numerous  body  of  fishers 
on  the  spot,  instead  of  sendir  ^  them  out  ouiiually.  can 
easily  be  mode  apparent,  lit.  There  would  be  a  sav- 
ing of  outlaid  capital.  For  some  time  post,  the  ships 
sent  from  Great  Britain  to  Davis'  Straits  may  have 
averaged  100  each  year;  and  we  believe  we  speak  within 
limits  when  we  assert  that  the  oil  and  whalebone  which 
they  have  brought  home  might  easily  have  been  car- 
ried by  one-fifth  of  the  number.  Suppose  a  permanent 
colony  of  4000  fishers  were  established  at  Davis'  Straits, 
and  twenty  of  the  100  vessels  employed  in  the  carrying 
trade,  the  other.  80  vessels  might  at  once  be  withdrawn, 
makivg  a  saving  of  outlaid  capital  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  jC320,000,  In  this  calculation  we  take  merely  the 
cost  of  the  ships,  as  the  boats,  harpoons,  casks,  and 
other  apparatus,  and  the  provisions  included  in  the 
outfit,  would  all  be  required  in  the  settlement.  2(i,  The 
fishery  would  have  a  better  chance  of  being  successful. 
At  present  it  sometimes  happens  that  vessels  cannot  get 
into  the  proper  fishing  station  till  the  season  is  so  far 
advanced  that  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  returning 
home  without  lowering  their  boats,  and  this  difiiculty 
arises  not  from  the  want  of  open  sea  within  the  Straits, 
but  from  accumulations  of  ice  drifted  from  the  north 
extremity  of  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  Labrador  coast.  A 
settlement  of  fishers  wintering  inside,  would  in  most 
coses  make  a  good  fishing  lK;fore  the  British  ships  had 
penetrated  for  up  the  Straits. 

The  Sperm- Whale-Fiahery. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  describing  the  vessels  or 
apparatus  employed  in  the  sperm-fishery,  these  being 
similar,  in  every  essential  point,  to  those  already 
described ;  with  this  exception,  that  the  ships  are 
always  found  and  provisioned  for  a  period  of  three 
years — the  period  of  their  general  absence  from  Eng- 
land. Timid  as  it  is,  the  cachalot  'fiten  causes  such 
peril  by  its  convulsive  efibrts  to  escape,  as  render  its 
capture  not  less  exciting  than  that  of  the  mysticctus. 
Young  bulls,  in  particular,  frequently  give  a  world  of 
trouble,  to  their  pursuers,  and  sometimes  turn  upon 
them  with  unbounded  fury,  intent  on  mischief,  and 
effecting  it  both  with  teeth  and  tail.  The  South  See 
whalers,  like  their  northern  brethren,  have  their  parti- 
cular cries  and  watchwords  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
chase.  When  a  whale  is  seen  by  the  man  at  the  look- 
out, the  cry  bursts  from  his  lips,  *  There  sho  spouts  ! ' 
Instantly  the  captain  starts  on  deck,  with  tho  leaponsive 
exclamation,  •  Where  away  1 '  An  answer  is  scarcely 
needed,  for  sill  on  board  soon  perceive  the  huge  animal, 
blowing  regularly  at  intervals  of  ten  seconds,  if  within 
a  moderate  distance.  For  a  half  minute  the  men  stand 
gazing,  and  at  every  spout  the  spirited  cry  breaks  forth 
from  them  simultaneously,  '  There  again  1 '  But  idle- 
ness is  not  long  the  order  of  the  day.  The  boats  are 
lowcrcJ,  the  men  rush  into  them,  and  soon  are  pulling 
towards  tliu  monster,  every  boat  eageir  to  reach  hliu 


first.    Ai  they  approach,  they  m6  him  •poutiiig.,mor» 

slowly.  '  Ah,  he  is  going  down  I — he  will  be  ketl'-r-- 
is  the  exclamation.  Bat  one  boat  nears  bin.  *  On* 
more  spout  (says  Mr  Beale's  animated  nfurative)  ie 
seen  slowly  curling  forth — it  is  his  last  f«r  this  rmng^ — 
his  back  is  bent,  his  enormous  tail  is  expected  to  ap- 
]>ear  everv  instant,  but  the  boat  shoots  rapidly  along- 
side of  the  gigantic  creature.  /'Peak  your  uanl" 
exclaims  the  mate,  and  directly  they  are  nourished  in 
the  air;  the  glistening  harpoon  is  seen  above  the  head 
of  the  harpooner;  in  an  instant  it  is  darted  with  unerr- 
ing force  and  aim,  and  is  buried  deeply  in  the  side  of 
the  huge  animal.  "  It  is  socket  up ; "  that  is,  it  is  buried 
in  his  fiesh  up  to  the  socket,  which  admits  the  handle 
of  tho  harpoon.  A  cheer  from  those  in  the  boats,  and 
from  the  seamen  on  board,  reverberates  along  tho  still 
deep  at  the  same  moment.'  Now  the  pained  whade 
j^lunges  violently,  and  lashes  the  sea  with  his  tail,  so 
that  the  noise  can  be  heard  for  miles.  Suddenly  he 
throws  up  his  t<jl  in  the  air,  and  disappears.  Out  fly 
the  lines,  and  those  of  another  boat  are  attached. 
Eight  hundred  fathoms  are  run  out,  and  at  last  tho 
whale  re-appears  at  the  surface,  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity,  spouting  hurriedly  and  agitatedly.  By  coiling 
their  lines,  the  boatmen  run  rapidly  up  to  him,  and 
then  the  headsman  buries  his  lance  in  the  vitals  of  the 
trembling  monster.  '  Stern  all! '  is  at  tho  some  moment 
vociferated,  and  the  boat  backs  away  from  the  side  of 
the  yrhale.  He  now  becomes  infuriated,  and  rushes  at 
the  loats,  often  upsetting  them.  The  lance  is  again 
driven  into  his  sides ;  his  motipns  become  wild  and 
irregular ;  and  after  what  is  called  the  mortal  flurrv, 
he  tunis  over  on  his  side,  suffocated  most  commonly 
by  the  internal  flux  of  blood  from  his  wounds. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Greenland  fishery,  bounties 
were  {;iven  to  tho  sperm- whalers  up  to  1821,  when 
the  trtule  was  fairly  left  to  private  enterprise.  In 
1791,  the  sperm  oil  imported  into  Britain  amounted 
to  125B  tons;  in  1827,  5.5.')2  tons  were  imported;  and 
in  183G,  the  amount  was  7001  tons.  One  good  whale 
will  yield  forty  barrels  of  oil,  and  ten  barrels  of  sper- 
maceti are  frequently  token  from  one  head.  About  ten 
large  barrels  make  a  ton.  Both  sperm  oil  and  sperma- 
ceti bear  a  high  price  in  the  market,  and  are  of  great 
utility  in  various  respects.  Of  late  years,  this  fishery 
has  also  fallen  off;  so  much  so,  that  in  1845  not  a  single 
vessel  cleared  out  for  it  from  a  British  port.  '  This 
decline,'  says  M'Culloch,  *  is  a  consequence  partly  of 
the  growing  scarcity  of  tho  whnloa  in  their  old  haunts, 
and  of  the  greater  difficulty  e  eriencod  in  their  cap- 
ture ;  but  more  of  tho  competition  of  the  Americans, 
and  of  the  colonists  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  Tho  situation  of  the  latter  gives 
them  peculiar  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
fishery,  which  they  now  carry  on  to  a  great  extent,  and 
with  much  spirit  and  success.'  In  1841  there  were  no 
fewer  than  193,000  tons  of  shipping  belonging  to  the 
United  States  engaged  in  sperm-fishing. 

SEAL-FISnlNO. 

The  seal  tribe — Phocidm — according  to  the  classi- 
fication of  modem  naturalists,  forms  the  last  or  most 
lowly-organised  of  the  Carnivorous  order.  The  family 
is  sufficiently  distinguished  firom  all  the  rest  by  the 
peculiar  adaptation  of  the  animals  composing  it  to  a 
marine  residence.  Their  feet  are  so  short,  and  so  enve- 
loped in  the  skin,  that  they  are  of  little  use  in  pro- 
gression on  land.  In  fact  the  seal  employs  them  only 
when  clambering,  wriggling  itself  forwards  along  it 
plane  surface  by  the  action  of  th3  abdomiual  muscles. 
The  intervals  between  ihe  toes  t.re  occupied  by  mem- 
brane^ so  as  to  convert  tho  fee'  into  oars.  The  body 
is  lengthened,  and  the  spine  '.ery  flexible,  as  in  the 
Cetacea  and  Fislies;  and  the  animals  are  covered  with 
a  short,  close,  glistening  fur,  sitting  flat  upon  the  skin. 
All  these  adaptations  cumbiue  to  render  them  able  swim- 
mers; and  they  pass  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in 
the  water,  which  they  only  quit  to  bask  in  the  sunshine,: 
and  to  suckle  their  young,   Of  the  two  genenij  the  Seni* 
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and  1  tbe  Mourn,  which  thb  CMnily  oontaini,  the  former 
pwaaato  the  leMt  departore  from  the  general  typo  of  the 
order.    It  peiMMei  all  three  kindi  of  teeth ;  but  the 

eaninee  are  not  pnrticularly  large,  and  the  molars  are 
■either  adapted  for  shearing  nor  for  grinding  the  food, 
but  aM  furnished  with  angular  pointe  adapted  to  keep 
hold  MT  and  crush  the  slippery  prey.  The  head  of  the 
seal  resembles  that  of  a  do^,  presenting  the  same  mild 
and  expressive  physiognomy.  These  animals  seem  to 
possess  considerable  intelligence;  they  are  easily  tamed, 
and  become  mudt  attached  to  their  feeder.  They  aub- 
•ist  on  flsh,  which  they  always  derour  in  the  water, 
dosing  the  nostrils  by  a  kind  of  valve.  Seals  of  various 
species  are  extensively  diffused  through  the  polar  re- 
gions of  both  hemispheres,  becoming  scarcer  in  the 
temperate  zone.  They  are  oocasionaily  seen  on  the 
coast  of  South  Britain,  but  are  more  abundant  on  the 
north  of  Scotlnnd.  The  fur-seal  of  the  South  Seas  is 
extremely  abundant  in  some  localities;  for  a  period  of 
fifty  years  not  less  than  1,200,000  skins  were  annually 
obtained  from  a  single  island.  The  species  to  which 
the  foregoing  remarks  more  particularly  refer  ore — the 
common  seal,  Phoca  vitvlina,  which  is  found  from  four 
to  five  feet  in  length ;  the  Greenland  zzJ,,  m-.  Green- 
kmdiea,  about  six  feet  in  length  ;  the  bearded  seal,  P. 
barbata,  from  seven  to  ten  ^t  long;  and  the  hooded 
seal,  which  averages  about  eight  feet  long  in  full- 
grown  Hpecimenc,  The  walrus  (also  called  morse,  sea- 
cow,  sea-horse)  resembles  the  seal  in  the  general  form 
of  the  body  and  limbs,  but  diifors  considerably  in  the 
head  and  teeth.  The  lower  jaw  has  neither  incisors 
nor  canines,  and  is  compressed  laterally,  to  pass  be- 
tween two  enormous  canines  or  tusks,  which  issue  from 
the  upper  one,  and  are  directed  downwards,  sometimes 
attaining  a  length  of  two  feet.  These  seem  to  be  used 
by  the  animal  in  hooking  up  the  sea-weeds  on  which  it 
partly  feeds.  The  morsa  is  a  very  bulky  creature, 
exceeding  the  largest  bull  in  size,  and  generally  at- 
taining the  length  of  twenty  feet. 

Seals,  we  have  said,  ore  gregarious,  and  fond  of  re- 
posing on  ice-fields — situations  where  the  greatest  num- 
ben  are  killed;  These  icy  haunts  are  termed  '  seal- 
meadows,'  and  the  hunters  endeavour  to  surprise  the 
animals  while  sleeping,  and  to  intercept  their  retreat  to 
the  water.  They  attack  them  with  muskets  and  blud- 
geons, but  principally  with  the  latter,  the  seal  being 
readily  despatched  by  a  blow  on  the  nose.  They  are 
hunted  chiefly  for  their  oil  and  skins — a  full-grown 
animal  yielding  in  spring,  when  they  are  in  best  con- 
dition, from  ci<;ht  to  twelve  gallons  of  oil,  and  a  small 
one  from  four  to  six  gallons.  The  oil,  when  extracted 
before  putrefaction  has  commenced,  is  beautifully  clear 
and  transparent,  free  from  smell,  and  not  unpleasant 
to  the  taste.  The  skin,  when  tanned,  is  extensively 
used  in  the  making  of  shoes  and  the  like;  and  when 
dressed  with  the  hair  on,  serves  for  the  covering  of 
trunks,  &c.  The  walrus  is  also  occasionally  sought 
after,  but  chieily  for  its  ivory  tusks  and  skin,  as  its 
carcass  yields  but  a  small  proportion  of  oil.  The  seal- 
fishery  has  been  long  prosecuted  by  the  Dutch,  but 
recently,  with  great  success,  by  vessels  of  from  sixty  to 
a  hundred  tons,  having  twenty  or  thirty  hands  on 
board,  fitted  out  from  the  ports  of  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  United  States.  Though  not  spe- 
cially engaged  in  by  our  owm  fishers,  British  whalers 
always  take  out  seal-clubs  as  part  of  their  equipment, 
and  a  single  ship  has  been  known  to  obtain  a  cargo  of 
from  400  to  500  seals,  yielding  "early  100  tons  of  oil. 
Indeed  of  late  rears  many  of  our  whalers  would  have 
returned  clean,  bu*-  for  the  seals  caught  on  the  voyage. 
Seal-oil  is  preferred  to  whale-oil,  and  brings,  accord- 
ingly, a  higner  price  in  the  market. 

Of  the  value  of  the  seal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
arctic  regions,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Scoresby's  '  Arctic  Regions:' — '  Its 
flesh  forms  their  most  usual  food:  the  fat  is  partly 
dressed  for  eating,  and  partly  consumed  in  their  lamps; 
the  liver,  when  fried,  is  esteemed  even  among  sailors  as 
Ml  a|reeabl«  dish.    The  skin,  which  tho  Esquimaux 


dress  by  a  process  peculiar  to  thnnnlTii,  it  nade 
water-proof  With  the  hair  off,  it  i»  vsed  at  eoveriuifs 
instead  of  planks  for  their  boata,  and  m  ouAer  ganuenM 
for  themselves;  shielded  with  which,  they  can  invert 
themselves  and  canoes  in  the  water  without  getting 
their  bodies  wet.  It  lervei  also  for  corerings  for  their 
tents,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  The  Jackets  and 
trousers  made  of  seal-skins  by  the  Esquimaux  are  in 
great  request  among  our  whale-fishers  for  preserving 
them  from  oil  and  wet.' 

COD  OR  WBITE-VUHIHO. 

Under  this  term  is  included  not  only  the  fishety  of 
the  common  cod,  but  of  haddock,  whiting,  ling,  hake, 
torsk,  and  others — all  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of 
their  flesh,  which  is  white,  firm,  rjparotes  readily  into 
flakes,  is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  tad  wholesome.  They 
belong  to  the  order  of  soft-finned  fishes,  and  constitute 
a  family  known  by  the  name  of  Gadidm,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  natural  characters: — A 
smooth  oblong  body,  covered  with  small  soft  deciduous 
scales ;  head  scaleless ;  eyes  lateral ;  jaws  and  anterior 
part  of  the  mouth  furnished  with  several  ranges  of  un- 
equal pointed  teeth  ;  the  gills  large,  seven-rayed,  and 
opening  laterally;  and  a  small  beard  or  barbule  at  the 
tip  of  the  lower  jaw.  Almost  all  the  species  have  two 
or  three  dorsal  fins,  one  or  two  anal,  and  one  distinct 
caudal  fin ;  and  they  have  a  large,  strong,  swimming 
bladder.  They  live  for  the  most  part  in  the  seas  of 
cold  or  temperate  climates ;  and  from  their  size,  and 
their  tendency  to  congregate  in  particular  localities,  as 
well  as  from  the  value  of  their  flesh,  the^  are  of  first- 
rate  importance  to  man.  As  our  space  will  not  permit 
us  to  notice  individually  the  membtos  of  this  exten- 
sive family,  we  shall  direct  attention  chiefly  to  the 
cod,  OS  the  head  and  representative — premising  that 
the  natural  habits,  modes  of  capture,  curing,  and  pre- 
paration, aro  much  the  same  in  all. 

The  common  cod — Gadus  morrhua — must  be  suffi- 
ciently well  known,  either  in  its  green,  pickled,  or 
dried  state,  to  every  British  reader.  Its  body  is  of 
moderately  long  shape,  with  the  abdomen  very  thick 
and  prominent;  the  head  is  large,  as  also  are  the  eyes; 
the  jaws  of  equal  length,  and  the  lower  furnished  with 
a  single  barbule.  The  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  rather 
large,  the  pectoral  and  ventral  rather  small ;  the  tail 
of  moderate  size,  and  even  at  the  end.  As  to  colour, 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  cheeks,  back,  and  sides,  are 
mottled  and  spotted  with  dull  yellow;  the  belly  white 
or  silvery;  the  lateral  lino  white;  and  the  fins  dusky. 
The  anim.il  sometimes  grows  to  a  very  large  size. 
Pennant  gives  an  instance  of  one  taken  at  Scarborough 
which  weighed  seventy-eight  pounds,  and  measured 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  five  feet  in  girth 
round  the  shoulders;  and  Mr  Yarroll  mentions  one 
caught  in  the  Bristol  Channel  which  weighed  sixty 
pounds.  The  general  size,  however,  is  mum  less,  and 
the  weight  from  about  fourteen  to  forty  pounds;  and 
those  of  middling  size  are  most  esteemed  for  the  table. 
'  In  the  seas  with  which  Eurdpeans  are  best  acquainted,' 
says  the  lost-mentioned  naturalist,  '  the  cod  is  found 
universally,  from  Iceland  veiy  nearly  as  far  south  as 
Gibraltar,  but  does  not  exist  in  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  also  found  and  taken  in  abundance  as  far  west  as 
the  shores  of  Newfoundland.  In  this  country  it  appears 
to  be  taken  all  round  the  coast :  among  the  islands  to 
tho  north  and  west  of  Scotland  it  is  abundant :  most 
extensive  fisheries  are  carried  on:  and  it  may  be  traced 
as  occurring  also  on  the  snoro  of  almost  every  county 
in  Ireland.  In  a  natural  state,  the  cod  spawns  about 
February;  and  nine  millions  of  ova  have  b«en  found  iu 
the  roe  of  one  female.  Cod  fish  are  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection aa  food  from  the  end  of  October  to  Christmas. 
It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  of  the  whole  family  of  Oadidoe, 
that  they  aro  in  the  best  condition  for  the  table  during 
^he  cold  months  of  the  year. 

The  cod-fish  it  very  voracious;  a  favourable  circum- 
stance for  the  fishermen,  who  experience  little  diiii* 
colty  ia  taking  them  with  almost  any  bjut,  wh«never 
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a  AiTomablfl  locality  !•  asentiuned.  Ai  iheie  fish  gene- 
rally inhabit  deep  water— from  tweDty-flve  to  forty,  and 
eren  fifty  fatlioma— «nd  feed  rear  tlie  ground,  on  tuioui 
■mall  fi»h,  worrai,  emataeea,  and  teetacea,  their  cap- 
ture ii  onlT  attempted  with  liiiM  and  hook:i.  Two  aorta 
of  linee,  adapted  for  two  Tery  different  raodea  of  fiahing, 
are  in  common  uae.  One  mode  ia  by  deep-aea  linea, 
called  buller;  on  the  Comiah  ooaut:  theae  are  long 
linea,  with  hooka  faatened  at  regular  diatnncea  along 
their  whole  leneth,  by  ghortei  and  an  ler  oorda 
called  moods.  The  anooda  are  aiz  feot  long  eavh, 
and  placed  on  the  long  line  twebe  feet  from  each 
other,  to  prevent  tL-e  hooka  from  becoming  entangled. 
Near  tho  hooka,  tleae  shorter  lines,  or  snooda,  are 
formed  of  aeparate  threada  loosely  fastened  together,  to 
guard  againat  the  teeth  of  the  tish.  Some  Tariationa 
occur  at  diiferent  parte  of  the  coast  aa  to  the  number 
of  hooka  attached  to  the  line,  as  well  aa  in  tho  length 
of  the  anuod;  but  the  distance  on  the  long  line  between 
two  anoods  ia  always  double  the  length  of  the  ^nood 
itaelf.  Buoya,  buoy-ropes,  t-jid  anchors  or  grapples,  are 
fixed  on«t  to  each  end  of  the  long  line ;  the  hooks  are 
baited  with  sandlaunce,  limpet,  musspl,  whelk,  kc, ; 
the  lines  are  always  laid,  or,  aa  it  ia  termed,  shot  acrosa 
the  tide;  for  if  the  «ide  runs  upon  the  end  of  the  line, 
it  will  force  the  hooks  together,  by  which  the  whole 
tide's  fishing  ia  irrecoverably  lost.  The  lines  8Jre  depo- 
sited generaJly  about  the  time  of  alack  water,  between 
each  ebb  and  flow,  and  are  taken  up  or  hauled  for 
examination  after  being  left  about  aix  hours,  or  one 
flood  or  ebb.  An  improvement  upon  this  more  common 
plan  was  aome  years  ago  suggested  by  Mr  Cobb,  who 
was  sent  to  the  Shetlands  by  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries.  He  fixed 
a  small  piece  of  cork  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
hook,  about  twelve  inchea,  which  suspended  and  floated 
the  bait  so  as  to  prevent  its  falling  on  the  ground,  by 
which  method  the  bait  was  more  freely  shown  to  the 
fish,  b^  the  constant  and  variable  motion  produced 
upon  it  by  the  tide.  In  the  old  way,  the  bait  wat 
frequently  hid  from  the  fish  by  being  covered  with  sea- 
weed, or  was  consumed  by  somo  of  the  numerous  star- 
fish and  crabs  that  infest  the  ground. 

The  fishermen,  when  not  engaged  in  shooting,  haul- 
ing, or  rebaiting  the  lines,  fish  with  hand-lines,  armed 
with  two  hooks  kept  at)art  by  a  strong  piece  of  wire. 
Koch  fisherman  manages  two  lines,  ..olding  ono  line  in 
each  hand ;  a  heavy  weight  is  attached  to  tho  lower 
end  of  the  line  not  far  from  the  hooks,  to  keep  the  bait 
down  near  the  ground,  where  tho  fish  principally  feed. 
These  two  modes  of  lire-fishing  are  practised  to  a  great 
extent  nearly  all  round  the  coast:  and  enormous  quan- 
tities of  cod,  haddock,  whiting,  coal-fish,  pollack,  hake, 
ling,  torsk,  and  all  the  various  flat  fish,  usually  called  by 
the  general  name  of  "  white  fish,"  are  taken.  Of  cod-fish 
alone,  the  number  taken  in  one  day  is  very  consider- 
able. From  400  to  550  fish  have  been  caught  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  ten  or  eleven  hours,  by  one 
man;  and  a  master  of  fishing  vessels  trading  for  the 
London  mark(  c  told  me  that  eight  men,  fishing  under 
his  orders  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  in  twenty-five  fathoms 
water,  have  taken  eighty  score  of  cod-fish  in  one  day. 
These  are  brought  to  Oravesend  in  stout  cutter-rigged 
tessels,  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  tons  burden,  called 
"  store  boats,"  built  for  this  traffic,  with  a  'argo  well,  in 
which  the  fish  are  preserved  alive;  and  of  these  a  por- 
tion ia  sent  up  to  Billingsgate  market  by  each  night- 
tide.  Well  boats,  for  preserving  alive  the  fish  talcen 
at  sea,  came  into  uso  in  this  country  early  in  the  last 
century.  They  are  said  to  have  been  firt.'-  built  at 
Harwich  in  1712.  The  store  boats  remain  as  low  down 
as  Gravescnd,  bocause  the  water  there  is  sufficiently 
mixed  to  keep  the  fish  alive.  If  they  were  to  come 
higher  up,  the  fresh  water  would  kill  them. 

A  change  has  lately  taken  place,'  continues  our 
authority,  *  from  the  cod  having  shifted  their  ground. 
Formerly  the  Oravesend  and  Barking  fishermen  ob- 
tained MW  cod  nearer  than  the  Orkneys  or  the  Dogger 
Bank;  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  lupply 


for  the  London  market  hu  been  obtained  bjr  gein^  M 
further  than  the  Ltnoelnahire  and  Kortelk  coaate,  and 
even  betwce*  that  and  London,  where  previously  teiy 
few  fish  could  be  obtained.' 

Aa  already  stated,  ood  are  largely  nsed  in  a  fresh 
atate;  they  are  also  pickled  green  in  barrels,  and  ^- 
hapi  still  more  largely  when  aplit  up,  salted,  and  dned. 
It  is  impoaaible  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  accurate 
account  of  the  quantity  taken  almie  our  own  coaste, 
and  far  Inss  of  that  obtained  from  Newfoundland,  the 
celebrated  fisheries  of  which  are  now  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  uf  the  French  and  Americans.  The  same 
remarks  are  app'icable  to  the  fisheries  of  haddock,  ling, 
hake,  ray,  aole,  turbot,  and  other  white  fiah.  All  that 
we  know  for  certain  is,  that  vast  numbera  are  annually 
taken,  and  consumed  either  fresh  or  dried;  or,  aa  in  the 
case  of  the  haddock,  half-dried  and  smoked,  under  the 
title  of  Aberdeen  or  Finnan  fi$h,  though  this  mode  of 
preparation  is  followed  extensively  at  other  stations. 
Besides  their  flesh,  for  which  the  cod  and  ling  are 
chiefly  sought  after,  their  air-bladders,  popularly  called 
soufuM,  are  prepared  separately,  and  sold  pickled.  The 
rces,  which  are  of  large  Kize,  are  also  used  ae  food,  or, 
preserved  in  brine,  are  sold,  to  be  employed  to  attract 
fish.  Another  produce  is  the  oil  extracted  from  the 
liver,  which  ia  uaed  either  for  lampa,  or  medicinally  in 
cases  of  rheumatism,  consumption,  &o. — cod-lirer  oil 
being  now  a  recogniseid  article  in  Materia  Medica. 

81LH0N-FI8HINO. 

In  a  pierious  number  (43)  were  detailed  at  length 
the  natural  history  of  the  salmon,  and  the  various  de- 
vices resorted  to  by  the  angler  for  its  capture:  we  shall 
now  direct  attention  to  its  capture  as  a  branch  of  in- 
dustry, involving  the  arinual  transfer  in  Britain  of  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  The  modes  of 
fishing  are  extremely  varied — diiPenng  according  to  the 
nature  of  thn  locality,  be  it  sea-shore,  tidal  estuary,  or 
running  river.  Along  the  shores  of  the  open  sea  and 
eatuaries  the  salmon  is  continually  traversing  and  re- 
traversing  during  summer,  and  in  such  situations  the 
stake-net  is  generally  employed.  This  consists  of  a  long 
wide-meshed  net,  supported  on  poles,  which  runs  seaward 
in  a  straight  line  between  high  and  low  water-mark. 
From  this  main  line  various  liending  offsets  are  vz'^t, 
so  as  to  form  chamljers  or  traps.  Aa  the  fish  push  along 
shore,  they  are  intercepted  by  the  main  line  of  net,  and 
find  their  way  into  one  or  other  of  tho  traps,  from  which 
there  is  no  retreat.  Higher  up  the  rivers  sweep-nets  are 
used,  one  end  being  made  fast  to  the  shore,  and  the 
other  run  rapidly  out  by  a  boat,  ao  as  to  enclose  any  fish 
that  may  be  seen  ascending.  Aa  soon  aa  a  salmon  ia 
observed  by  the  outlook,  a  signal  is  made,  the  net  run 
out  as  described,  and  then  dragged  on  shore,  encircling 
the  object  of  capture.  The  central  portions  of  wido 
rivers  are  usually  worked  by  fishermen  in  boats  called 
cobles,  with  long  sweeping  seine-like  nets — a  laborious, 
but  not  unsuccessful  process.  Still  higher  up,  in  cer- 
tain rivers,  weirs  or  dams  are  built,  with  enclosed  places 
in  the  dam  wall  called  crvives.  The  fish,  as  they  push 
up  the  stream,  enter  these  spaces,  through  which  the 
water  rushes,  and  are  prevented  by  a  grating  of  pecu- 
liar contrivance  from  getting  out.  Ia  some  places 
stages  are  erected,  from  which  fishers  with  bag -nets 
intercept  the  ascending  salmon;  and  at  linns  or  water- 
falls spearing  is  occasionally  resorted  to.  By  one  or 
other  of  these  methods  immense  numbers  of  salmon 
aiia  annually  taken — and,  we  wish  we  cculd  add,  alwa>'8 
taken  with  honest,  judicious  care  in  reibrence  to  tlie 
reproduction  and  preservation  of  the  species.  The  fish 
so  captured  <tre  ohicflv  used  in  a  fresh  state,  the  quan- 
tity now  pickled  and  kippered  being  inconsiderable. 

With  regard  to  the  statistics  cf  the  salmon-fishery,  it 
ia  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  correct  information;  in- 
deed beyond  a  few  broad  facts,  any  attempted  statement 
is  little  better  than  guess-work.  The  following  facts 
are  gleaned  from  a  somewhat  rambling  notice  in  the 
'  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire : ' — '  Salmon 
being  rarely  caught  except  in  estuaries  or  rivers,  is  In 
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raoit  iMtMi4B>;  privat*  property:  ik*  fiiWtM  fre< 
qMotly ,  produoisg  »  Urge  revenue  io  iittit  owner*. 
1(  u  tuitntl  in  loetl  £ngliui  riven,  but  lelduia  iu  tu«h 
abunduce  u  to  make  Asking  ma  obiect  of  much  atten- 
t>«it.  /London  derivei  the  priuoipal  part  of  iti  lupply 
<rom  Sgotlaud ;  Mid  Liverpool,  Maiicheater,  &c.  irom 
Irelead.  Ttt«  finbery  iu  the  Tweed  is  important  and 
Taiuable.  About  twenty  years  ago  it  produced  a  rental 
of  from  £1£,000  to  XIU.OUU  a  year ;  but  in  the  interval 
the  decline  has  been  suoh,  that  at  present  it  does  not 
yield  above  £4()0U  or  i^50U0  a  year  to  its  proprietors. 
This  eitraordiuury  duvliue  is  principally  owing  to  a 
nearly  oorrospondiug  falling  off  iu  tlie  catch  of  salmon 
— the  exports  from  Berwick  having  sunk  front  90U0  or 
10,000  boxes  a  year  to  3000  or  40U0.  Kxulusive  of  the 
Tweed,  there  ore  valuable  salmon-fisheries  iu  the  Tay, 
Forth,  Dee,  Don,  Findhom,  iSpey,  Ness,  and  other 
IScottish  rivers ;  but  they  are  mostly  all  in  the  same 
condition  as  those  of  the  Tweed.  There  is  evciywhere 
a  growing  scarcity  of  fish,  and  a  corresponding  decline 
iu  lentaU  Mo>t  persons  seem  to  think  that  the  de- 
diuBg  state  of  the  saluiou-lisheries  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  poaching,  or  to  the  destruction  of 
the  breeding-fish  and  fry  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
rivers  during  elote-time.  On  the  whole,  we  rather  in- 
cline to  think  that  fully  as  much  ii^jury  is  done  in 
meat  rivers  by  the  weirt,  and  other  obstructions  phioed 
in  the  way  of  the  fish  when  ascending  the  rivers 
to  spawn,  as  by  anything  else.  The  fishery  has  alao 
perhaps  been  injured  by  the  temptation  to  ovcr-tish, 
caused  by  the  high  price  of  salmon,  and  in  a  still 
greater  degree  by  the  too  limited  duration  of  the  close- 
time.  The  last-mentioned  cause  of  decline  is  thought 
by  many  good  judges  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  the 
whole;  and  it  is  justly  objected  tr  the  Acts  for  the 
regulatiott  of  the  tjcott-h  Fisliorios,  that  they  prolong  tbe 
period  for  fishuig  too  far  into  the  spav/niug  season. 
The  fisheries  in  the  north  of  Ireland  are  said  to  have 
been  serioa^ly  injured  by  the  steeping  of  flax  in  waters 
eommuniciiciug  with  the  rivers  which  salmon  frequent. 
The  fisherit's  iu  the  Baiin,  near  Coleraine,  the  Dillick, 
■ear  Ballyniumnon,  the  lioyue,  above  Drogheda,  and 
in  various  other  Irish  rivers,  are  still  very  productive  ; 
and  it  ia  owin^  to  this  cause,  as  well  as  to  the  i-eceat 
imports  from  Jlollond,  that  the  price  of  salmon  has 
been  kept  at  so  low  a  figure,  notwithstanding  the  iall- 
ing  off  iu  the  supply  from  Scotland. 

^  Formerly,  the  greater  part  of  the  salmon  caught  in 
tlie  Tweed  ami  other  Scotch  rivers  was  pickled  or 
kitted,  a^r  l>eing  boiled,  and  sent  to  London  under 
the  naiae  of 'Newcastle  Salmon' — a  little  only  being 
brought  up  fresh  during  the  early  spring  months.  But 
about  1700,  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr  Dempster  of 
Uanichen,  of  packing  salmon  in  boxes  with  coarsely- 
pounded  ice,  bcga((  to  be  introduced  ;  and  by  this  inge- 
niou*  contrivance  it  is  now  brouglit  quite  fresh  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  This 
discovery  immediately  raised  the  price  of  salmon  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  country  almost  to  the  London 
level,  and  restricted  its  consumption  within  the  nar- 
rowest limits.  At  present,  the  value  of  the  salmon 
(fresh  and  pickled)  imported  from  Scotland  into  the 
metropolis  is  estimated  at  £130,000  a  year ;  and  the 
average  selling  price  at  1  Ud.  per  lb. — a  price  which  all 
bat  debars  it  from  the  middle  claaiesi  and  wholly  from 
4h4  balk  of  the  population. 

s.  UEEniNO-VISHING. 

'■  This  well-known  fish — Clnpea  haroigva — ia  ranked 
by  naturalists  in  tbe  same  family  with  the  pilchard, 
sprat,  shad,  anoliovy,  and  white  bait.  The  body,  which 
is  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  hand- 
some, regular  shape,  is  covered  with  thin  roundish 
scales;  tlie  upper  part  is  blue  or  green,  according  to 
ibe  light,  and  the  lower  of  a  silvary  white.  The  ^lly 
iia  carkiated,  bet  not  serrated,  as  in  the  tpnX — a  di«- 
tihction  whieh  ia  obvious  and  permanent.  Owing  to 
:the^Il-«otwra  being  very  loose,  and  opening  wide,. the 
Miimal  diet  alm«st  ike  instant  it  is  taken  or  fc  of  the 


water.  Th«  herring  variet  o«n«i4aiV^Ujr  lin,  ^i^  uui 
oouditioD,  but  five  or  six  ounoaf,  nn^,)^  ti^ciNi  «s,^e 
ordinary  weight.  The  opinim  o$  tha  el4«T,R|^tur»J^i, 
that  the  herring  periodicaJLly  ntigrattn,  from  t^.urf^c 
to  deposit  its  spawn  in  the  wl^mplr  ,Uit^vwI«  ef 


Britain,  ii  rejected  b^  modern  authoritiep.  'Tni^oer- 
ring,'  say*  Yarrell, '  inhabits  t|>a  deep  waten  all  round 
the  British  coasts,  and  approaches  the  shorcui  in  the 
months  of  August  an  1  September  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  its  spawn,  which  takes  place  in  October  or 
the  beginning  of  November.  It  is  during  the  two  first 
moK'lu  that  the  great  fishing  is  carried  on;  for  after 
the  spawning  is  over,  it  returns  to  deep  water.  The 
mode  of  fishing  for  herrings  is  by  drift-nets,  yvtj  simi- 
lar to  those  employed  for  taking  mackerel  and  pilchard, 
with  a  slight  difference  in  the  size  of  the  mesh.  The 
net  is  suspen<lod  by  its  upper  edge  from  the  driil-rope, 
by  various  sliortur  and  smaller  ropes,  caUed  "buoy 
ropes ;"  and  considerable  practical  skill  is  required,  in 
the  arrangement,  that  the  net  may  hiuig  with  the 
meshes  wjuare,  smooth,  and  even  in  the  water,  and  at 
tlie  proper  depth;  for  according  Iu  the  wind,  tide, situa- 
tiim  of  thedr  Ibod,  and  other  causes,  the  herrings  swim 
at  various  distonoes  from  the  surface.  .  .  .  The  size  of 
the  boat  used  depends  on  the  distance  from  shore  at 
which  the  fiaheiy  is  carried  on;  but  whether  in  di^ep  or 
in  shallow  water,  the  nets  are  only  in  actual  use  during 
tho  night.  It  is  found  that  the  fish  strike  the  nets  in 
much  greater  uumbors  when  it  is  dark  than  when  it  is 
light:  the  darkest  nights,  therefore,  and  those  in  vhich 
the  surface  of  the  water  is  rufiled  by  a  breeze,  are  con- 
sidered the  most  favourable.  It  is  sup^sed  that  nets 
stretched,  in  tho  day-time  alarm  the  fish,  and  .cause 
them  to  quit  the  places  where  that  practice  is  followed; 
it  is  therefore  strictly  forbidden.'  Tho  only  other  legal 
restriction  is  as  to  the  size  of  the  mesh,  and  the  leaving 
of  nets  so  as  to  foul  the  ground  with  dead  fish, 

Bespeoiing  the  history  and  statistioi  of  the  herring- 
fishery,  which  is  the  most  important  to  tho  eommuuity 
at  large,  we  glean  the  following  paitioulars  chiei^iy 
from  the  <  Cyclopaulia  of  Commerce : ' — This  fishery  has 
been  prosecuted  on  tho  British  shorea  from,  a  xemote 
period;  but  its  early  histor}'  is  iuvolved  in  obscurity. 
The  progress  of  the  Dutch  herring -fishery  is  well 
known.  There  is  a  popular  saying  in  Holland,  that 
'  the  foundation  of  Amsterdam  is  laid  on  herring- 
bones,' in  allusion  to  tho  fishery  having  formevly  b*en 
its  great  staple.  Under  the  St<«dtholders  tkia'  fishery 
was  considered  the  right  arm  of  the  republic,  andi^ 
was  always  entitled  the  '  Grand  Fishery.'  When  in 
the  height  of  its  prosperity  (1660),  the  total  number 
of  vessels  which  it  employed,  including  those  engaged 
in  bringing  salt  and  transporting  the  fish,  waa  stated 
at  0400,  and  the  number  of  mariners  and  fishermen  at 
112,000.  Tho  extraordinary  progress  of  that  people 
led  to  various  measures  in  this  country  for  encouraging 
tho  British  fisheries.  These  measures  assumed  a  variety 
of  forms  at  difi'erent  times,  such  as  fishing  towns  built 
at  the  public  expense;  associations  under  royal  patron- 
age; the  strict  observance  ()f  Lent;  remission  of  the 
salt  duties;  the  importation,  duty  free,  of  foreign  com- 
modities received  in  exchange  for  fish;  lotteries;  col- 
lection-, in  churches ;  rendering  it  obligatory  upon 
victu  ilers  to  tako  yearly  a  certain  quantity  at  30s. 
a  barrel;  and  lastly,  direct  bounties.  These  '  encou- 
ragements' all  failed  in  commmiicating  anything  like 
permanent  prosperity  to  the  fiahory ;  and  some  uf 
them,  particularly  bounties,  led  to  great  abuses.  .  It 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article  to  specify  the 
dififereut  changes  which  took  place  in  the  bounty  system. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  howovor,  that  in  lU'JO,  after 
various  modifications,  an  allowanoo  of  20b,  a  ton,  in- 
creasing under  certain  circumstances  to50s.,  was  granted 
on  all  vessels  from  16  to  60  tons  fitted  out  for  tho 
shore-fishery,  ex!cl>Mire  of  a  premium  of  4s.  per  barrel 
on  berringa  cured  and  gutted,  and  2s.  8d.  per  bansl  on 
those  exported.  .  In  a  fi»w  wars  i^enrrnis  the:  pvippiplp 
of  beuotua  waa  abaiidMifla;  in  1Q26  the  exp  rt., bounty 
woamtkdawn,  and  the  bounty  of  4b.  wa»  miu(«4  )«« 
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Mh  MM!il«UI»k')^r  uhlril  1R30,  when  It  oeued  nlto. 
j^WhW.  The  tritWrawal  of  the  bounties,  bo  fti»  from 
M^'Hti(i  )tijuh»a  the  herring -fishery,  hnk  had  k  con- 
tfafY  oflfect.'  The  fishermen,  no  longer  encouriij;cd  to 
Inuk  to  oXtraticouR  aid,  and  relleyed  A'om  the  intruBion 
of  landsiuen,  who  engaged  for  a  few  weeks  in  tho  fishery 
for  the  pnrpose  of  obtaitiing  the  bounty,  nave  redoubled 
their  e<ertioti8,  atid  are  now  better  clothed  nnd  fed, 
and  more  totnpcrate  than  before;  while  in  ny  cnsee 
they'  have  been  enaJblcd  by  their  industry  >,o  substitute 
for  the  small  boats  formerly  used  others  of  much  larger 
dimensions,  and  to  provide  thenieolves  with  superior 
fisbiug  materials.  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  tho 
bounties,  the  fishery  ii  still  under  the  surveillance  of 
a '  Herring  Board,'  which  has  ofiiccrs  at  the  diti'erent 
flshinc  stations  to  superintend  the  curing  department, 
and  wno  affix  an  oiiicial  brand  to  barrels  coutaiiiing  a 
certain  quality  of  fish. 

Herrings  are  brought  to  marhet  in  three  principal 
fbinis :  fieih  herrings  are  the  condition  in  whidi  they 
are  taken  from  the  sea;  white  6t  piekled  htrringit  are 
merely  salted  and  put  into  barrels ;  rdd  kerringt  ore 
gutted  and  salted,  and  afterwards  hung  and  fited  with 
the  smoke  of  greenwood ;  and  to  these  w^e  may  add 
the  recent  invention  of  kipperinff-^thab  is,  splitting 
up  tho  fresh  fish,  possing  it  through  brine,  and  sub- 
jic'.ing  it  to  a  lalight  firing  with  greenwood  smoke. 
Fresh  hcn-ings  are  consumed  in  considerable  quantities 
during  the  fishing  season ;  biit  it  is  the  pickled  and 
iM  hcmngs  which  form  the  great  objects  of  the  fishery. 
The  bdat-fishery  is  that  chiefly  pursued  when  the  fish- 
titg*  ground  is  not  at  a  great  distance  from  shore.  The 
dttp-iea  fishery,  where  tho  fishermen  go  out  to  sea 
Wheir«ver  the  fish  are  to  be  found,  requires  vessels  of  a 
lar^r  description  (from  thirty  to  eighty  tons)  as  the 
herrfngs  a'ro  pickled  and  stowed  on  board.  The  vessels 
fitted  out  for  this  fishery  commonly  meet  with  the 
earlieAit'and  best  herrings;  and  owing  to  the  oircuYu- 
gtailee  oi  the  fish  deserting  certain  parts  of  the  coaut 
tfrhlefc  they  have  been  accustomed  to  frequent,  it  is 
a  Tiiore  regular  source  of  profit  than  the  boat-fishery, 
though  it  requires  largei'  capital.  The  British  cured 
hien^ings,  though  now  much  better  than  formerly,  are 
etui  inferior  to  the  Dutch  —  the  British  fishery  dc- 
iM^ding  ibr  its  inosperity  more  on  quantity  than 
quality;  The  fishery  is  mostly  on  the  north-east  coast, 
parttdilariy  at  Wick,  Helmsdale,  Frazerburgh,  Peter- 
head,'Anetruther,  and  Dunbar;  it  is  r^iso  extensively 
punned  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands ;  on  the 
West  Ch^i  of  Scotland,  which  yields  tho  famed  Loohfine 
herrings ;  the  Isle  of  Man ;  the  Yorkshire  coast ;  and 
at  Yarmouth,  where  red  herrings  (Yarmouth  bloaters) 
are  largely  cured  for  the  home  market.  In  1844  the 
quontitv  of  herrings  cured  (gutted  and  ungutted) 
at  the  aifi^rent  citations  amounted  to  C65,360  barrels  ; 
and  this  independently  of  what  was  consumed  in  the 
fresh  state.  In  tho  same  year  t''3  number  of  boats 
employed  amounted  to  14,()ti7  ;  the  number  of  fisher- 
men and  boys,  60,457;  coopers,  2306;  packers,  gutters, 
&c.  (chiefly  women),  '20,177  ;  miscellaneous  labourers, 
7184;  and  fish-curers,  1614.  Of  the  cured  herrhigs, 
about  one-half  (3*20,000  barrels)  are  annually  exported 

The  herring-fishery  of  Ireland,  until  lately,  waf  of 
very  little  consequence.  In  1843,  however,  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  was  appointed  for  its  improvement  and 
regulation,  and  under  this  superintendence  it  is  griv- 
tifying  to  observe  a  rapid  and  marked  change.  The 
whole  coast  has  been  divided  into  28  districts,  each  of 
which  is  placed  under  a  local  officer ;  and  it  appenru, 
iVom  the  reports  of  those  officials,  that  in  1846  there 
were  19,883  vessels  of  all  sizes,  and  93,078  men  and 
boys,  wholly  and  partially  engaged  iu  the  iiBhoiy. 

PILCHARD  PISIIINS. 

The  Pilchard — Clupea  pUchatdtu — ^bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  tho  herring,  not  only  in  general  appear- 
ance, but  in  its  habits.  When  full  grown  it  is  about 
tiiue  iiicbea  'ji  length,  is  somewhat  rounder  and  lumpier 
in  form  than  the  herring,  and  is  covezed  with  conaider- 


ably  larietf-ihiM.  Tke  he«d  U  rather  ft«,<iitid  )th«< 
month  is  deetitato  of  teeth ;  the  baok  is  of  a  hiuieii' 
cast,  the  hully  and  kides  silvwy,  and  the  umier  ttngle* 
of  each  of  the  gillaia  nwirked  with  a  laig*  blaok  tpMi 
They  feed  With  voraeity  en  small  cruiMcebus  aAimaili^' 
their  stomaehB  being  ocoaaionall}  found  onunmed  with 
thousands  of  a  minute  speoiee  of  thrlmn  not  larger 
than  a  flea.  They  are  also  partial  to  the  spawn  of 
fishes;  hence  the  custom  of  the  French  fishermen  to 
throw  salted  pea-mo  about  their  nets  to  attract  th« 
shoals.  They  appear  annually  on  the  southern  coast* 
of  England  and  Ireland,  where  they  are  captured  itii 
immense  quantities  either  by  teanw  or  by  drift-nets. 
The  same  reason,  until  late  years,  rias  assigned  for  the 

Eeriodical  return  of  the  pilchards  as  for  that  of  the 
erring — namely,  their  presumed  migration  from  the 
arctic  seas  to  warmer  legions  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing; but  this  opinion  is  now  all  but  abandoned.  In- 
d«Md  it  has  been  established  beyond  doubt  by  Mr 
Couch  and  others  that  the  pilchard  inhabits  our  own 
seas,  morely  forsaking  the  deep  waters,  and  coming 
t</Wards  the  shore  to  deposit  their  spawn — thus  fulfi'U 
ling  a  great  law  of  nature  in  the  propagation  of  their 
species,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  multitudes  «if 
human  beings  with  a  cheap  and  delicious  food.  Tho 
following  account  of  the  Knglish  pilchu'd- fishery  is 
obtained  chiefly  from  M'Culloch  and  Yarrell,  as  fur- 
nished, we  believe,  by  Mr  Couch  of  Cornwall  i'--    '     '' 

It  is  carried  on  along  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  aitd 
Devon,  its  principal  seats  being  St  Ives,  Mounts  Bay^ 
and  Mevagissey.  The  fish  usually  make  their  appear- 
ance in  vast  shoals  in  the  early  part  of  July,  and  ■  dis> 
appear  about  the  middle  of  October;  but  thcv  somo- 
timi-s  reappear  in  large  numbers  in  November  and 
December.  They  are  taken  either  by  drift-nets  or 
by  seans ;  but  principally  by  tho  latter.  The  outfit 
of  the  former  consists  of  a  number  of  nets,  great  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  proprietor  and  site 
of  tJie  boat;  but  commonly  about  twenty,  each  fromi 
15  to  18  fathoms  long  and  7  fathoms  deep:  so  that  a 
string  of  driving-nets  will  sometimes  reach  three-quai'^ 
ters  of  a  utile.  These  nets  are  fastened  to  each  othcf 
in  length,  and  on  to  a  head-line  appropriated  to  each^ 
along  which  runs  a  row  of  cork  buoys;  another  line 
runs  loosely  along  the  middle  of  the  xiets,  to  afford  addi* 
tional  strength,  but  no  weights  are  used  at  the  bottonij 
The  nets  are  carried  in  common  fishing-boats,  some  of 
which,  as  at  Mounts  Bay,  are  luggers,  and  most  of  tho 
others  have  8prit-s.-iils :  the  crew  consists  of  four  men 
and  a  boy.  Tho  fishery  begins  a  little  before  sunset, 
and  the  nets  are  drawn  in  about  two  hours,  to  be  agtui 
shot  as  morning  approaches;  for  pilchards  enter  the 
nets  better  at  these  seasons.  A  rope  from  one  end  of 
the  string  is  fastened  over  the  quarter  of  tlie  boat,  and 
the  nets  are  left  to  float  with  the  tide,  no  sails  being 
set,  except  rarely  in  very  calm  weather,  to  prevent 'the 
nets  being  entangled.  The  number  of  fish  ta<kea  by  a 
drift-boat  iu  a  night's  fishing  varies  exceedingly  c  from 
5000  to  10,000  is  considered  moderate :'  it  often  amounts 
to  20,000.  For  the  seawn's  fishing  about  150,000  fish 
would  be  considered  favourable. 

The  other  mode— namely,  fishing  by  sean — ^is  more 
profitable  and  expeditious.  A  seau  is  a  net  varying 
from  200  to  300  fathoms  iu  length,  and  from  10  to  14| 
fathoms  in  depth,  having  cork  buoys  on  one  edge,  and 
lead  weights  on  the  other.  Three  boats  are  attached 
to  each  scan — namely,  a  boat  (sean-boai)  of  about 
fifteen  tons  burden  ibr  carrying  the  sean;  another  (fol- 
lower) of  about  the  same  size,  to  assist  iu  mooring  it; 
and  a  smaller  boat  {Iwkei')  for  general  purposes.  The 
number  of  luuids  employed  in  these  three  boats  varies 
from  13  to, 18,  but  may  be  taken  at  an  average  of  16. 
When  the  shoals  of  fish  come  so  near  the  shore  that 
the  water  is  about  the  depth  of  the  sean,  it  is  employed 
to  encircle  them;  the  fishermen  being  directed  to  proper 
places  for  casting  the  nets  by  persons  (kuert)  stationed 
for.that  purpose  on  the  cliffs  and  in  the  boats.  Tlte 
practice  is  to  row  the  boat,  with  the  sean  on  boattd, 
gontly  louud  iho  shoai;  aud  the  seatt  being  aVi the 
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Mma  time  tfcrowB  fnMlUftUr  into  the  water,  MMumei, 
bjr  me»ni  of  itn  buoy*  ana  wclghtt,  a  ynrtical  potl- 
tien — it*  loaded  edge  being  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
other  floatioK  on  the  niifaoe.  Iti  two  endi  are  then 
fkatenad  toMtlier ;  and  being  brought  into  a  conrenient 
.  aituationi  it  ie  moored  by  email  anchor*  or  grapnels; 
•emetimee,  howerer,  one  or  two  amaller  leani  are  em- 
ployed to  aiaist  in  securing  the  fish.  At  low  water 
the  enclosed  pilchards  are  taken  out  by  a  tuek-net 
and  carried  on  shore.  A  single  eean  has  been  known 
to  enclose  .'iOOO  hogsheads  offish;  but  it  is  seldom  that 
eren  a  third  of  that  amount  is  enclosed  at  a  time. 
The  *  take,'  in  fact,  depends  upon  so  many  accidental 
oircumstaiioes,  that  while  one  sei.a  may  catch  and 
carry  in  from  1000  to  2U0O  hogsheads,  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  may  not  get  a  single  fish.  An  instance 
has  been  known  where  10,000  hogsheads  have  been 
taken  in  one  part  in  a  single  day — thus  providing  the 
enormous  multitude  of  2.5,000,000  of  living  creatures 
drawn  at  once  from  the  ocean  for  human  sustenance. 
In  some  places  the  tides  are  so  strong  as  to  break  the 
•eans,  and  set  the  fish  at  liberty;  and  occasionally  this 
happens  from  the  rush  and  pressure  of  the  fish  them- 
■elves.  When  the  quantity  enclosed  is  large,  it  re- 
quires several  days  to  take  them  out,  as  they  must  not 
be  removed  from  the  water  in  greater  numbers  than 
the  eurers  can  conveniently  manage. 

As  soon  as  the  fish  are  brought  on  shore  they  are 
carried  to  cellars  or  warehouses,  where  they  are  piled 
in  large  heaps,  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  inter- 
spersed between  the  layers.  Having  remained  in  this 
state  for  about  thirty-five  days,  they  are,  after  being 
carefully  washed  and  cleaned,  packed  in  hogsheads, 
each  containing  on  an  average  2600  fish.  They  are 
then  subject  to  a  pressure  sufficient  to  extract  the  oil, 
of  which  each  hogshead  yields — provided  the  fish  bo 
caught  in  summer — about  three  gMlons;  but  those  that 
are  taken  late  in  the  seoeon  do  not  yield  above  half 
Uiis  quantity.  This  oil  usually  sells  firom  12  to  15  per 
cent,  under  the  price  of  brown  seal  oil.>  The  broken 
and  refuse  fish  and  salt  are  sold  to  the  fanners,  and 
are  used  as  manure  with  excellent  efi^ct.  The  skim- 
mings which  fioat  on  the  water  in  which  the  fish  are 
washed  are  called  dregi,  and  are  chiefly  sold  as  grease 
for  macLinery.  Pilchards  are  not  used  in  England, 
except  in  the  counties  m  which  they  are  taken,  where 
about  SOOO  hogsheads  are  retained  for  home  consump- 
tion.   They  are  chiefly  exported  to  Italy. 

The  following  is  a  statement,  perhaps  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  truth,  where  absolute  certainty  is  unat- 
tainable, of  the  amount  of  property  engaged  in  the 
pilch '.rd-fiahery  in  the  year  1827,  when  the  bounty 
be^.M  to  be  withdrawn: — Number  of  scans  employed, 
186;  not  employed,  130;  total  number  of  scans,  316; 
number  of  drift-boats,  368;  men  employed  on  board 
drif):-boats,  1600;  number  of  men  employed  on  seans 
at  sea,  2672;  number  of  persons  (chiefly  women)  on 
shore  to  whom  the  fishery  affords  direct  employment, 
6350;  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  fishery, 
10,521.  Cost  of  seans,  boats,  &c.  employed  in  the 
fishery,  £209,840;  cost  of  drift-boats  and  nets,  £61,400; 
cost  of  cellars  for  curing  and  other  establishments  on 
shore  for  carrying  on  the  fishery,  £169,175;  total 
capital  invested  directly  in  the  pilchard  -  fishery, 
£441,245.  It  is  but  right  to  add  to  this  estimi.te, 
made  in  reference  to  1.027,  that  in  1847  Mr  M'Culloch 
sets  down  the  total  capital  as  not  exceeding  £250,000. 
The  outfit  of  a  seau  amounts  to  about  £800;  a  string 
of  drift-nets  will  cost  £6  the  net;  and  the  boat  from 
£100  to  £150;  but  this  is  used  throughout  the  year 
for  the  other  purposes  of  fishing.  The  nets  are  sup- 
posed to  last  about  six  years,  and  ought  of  course  to 
produce  their  own  value  within  that  time,  together  with 
an  adequate  profit ;  but  it  is  the  complaint  of  the 
fishermen  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  profit  of  the 
men  depends  on  the  share  of  the  fish,  which  is  divided 
into  eight  partr.,  of  which  the  boat  has  one-eighth  part, 
the  nets  threo,  and  the  men  four  ■  a  boy  that  accom- 
panies them,  u  rewarded  witii  the  fish  that  may  fall 
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into  the  lea  as  the  nets  are  Anmn,  to  leenre  which  h« 
is  furnished  with  a  bag-net  at  the  end  of  a  rod.  The 
annual  average  produce  of  the  Coniish  pilchard -fish- 
eries is  stated  at  21,000  hogsheads;  in  1845  it  amounted 
to  upwards  of  38,000  hogsheads.  The  annual  export 
if  about  17,000  hogsheads;  in  1842  it  exceeded  20,000. 

MACKKML  FIIHINO, 

The  mackerel  —  Scomber  icomber  —  ia  described  as 
'one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  fishes  as  regards  the 
brilliancy  of  its  colours,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  useful  as  regards  the  food  of  man.'  It  is  a 
native  of  the  European  and  American  seas,  generally 
appearing  at  stated  seasons  in  immense  shoals  round 
particular  coasts.  The  periodical  appearance  of  theae 
vast  shuals  was  formerly  imputed  to  its  migration  from 
north  to  south;  hi  '  many  facts  are  opposed  to  this 
idea;  and  there  in  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  it 
inhabits  the  deeper  parts  of  the  seal*  around  our  island 
throughout  the  year,  and  that  its  periodical  appearance 
on  our  coasts  in  such  vast  numbers,  is  solely  due  to 
its  seeking  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its 
spawn.  The  usual  length  of  the  mackerel  is  about 
fourteen  inches,  or  varying  from  twelve  to  sixteen ;  but 
in  the  northern  seas  it  is  occasionally  found  of  a  larger 
size.  Its  colour  on  the  upper  parts,  as  far  as  the  lateral 
line,  ia  a  rich  deep  blue,  accompanied  by  a  varying 
tinge  of  green,  ana  marked  by  numerous  black  trans- 
verso  streaks,  which  in  the  male  are  nearly  straight, 
but  in  the  female  beautifully  undulated.  The  jaws, 
gili-covers,  and  abdomen,  are  of  a  bright  silvery  hue, 
with  a  slight  cast  of  gold  gr«en  on  the  sides.  The  scales 
are  small,  oval,  and  transparent;  the  spurious  fins  or 
pinnules  are  five  in  number  both  above  and  below; 
the  tail  is  crescent-shaped ;  the  head  is  pointed,  with 
the  lower  jaw  projecting.  Beautiful  as  are  the  colours 
of  the  mackerel  when  alive,  no  sooner  is  it  caught  than 
its  lustre  begins  to  disappear.  It  is  a  voracious  feeder, 
and  its  growth  is  rapid;  but  it  is  not  the  largest  fish 
that  are  accounted  the  best  for  the  table.  Those  taken 
in  May  or  June  are  considered  superior  in  flavour  to 
such  as  are  caught  cither  in  early  spring  or  in  autumn. 
The  mackerel  spawns  in  June;  and  640,000  ova  are 
said  to  have  been  counted  in  one  female.  For  mac- 
kerel roaming  hither  and  thither  through  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  no  successful  mode  of  capture  could  be 
adopted;  but  at  their  periodical  returns  to  the  shore 
millions  are  taken  by  the  net,  eean,  or  line,  and  yet 
the  number  caught  is  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  count- 
less shoals  that  escape. 

For  the  following  statistics  in  reference  to  the  cap- 
ture, &c.  of  this  esteemed  fish,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr 
Yarrell.  '  At  our  various  fishing-towns  on  the  coast, 
the  mackerel  season  is  one  of  great  bustle  and  activity. 
The  frequent  departures  and  arrivals  of  boats  at  this 
time  form  a  lively  contrast  to  the  more  ordinary  routine 
of  other  periods;  the  high  price  obtained  for  the  early 
cargoes,  and  the  large  return  gained  generally  from 
the  enormous  numbers  of  this  fish  sometimes  captured 
in  a  single  night,  being  the  inducement  to  greai.  exer- 
tions. The  most  common  mode  of  fishing,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  greatest  numbers  are  taken,  is  by 
drift-nets.  The  drift-net  is  20  feet  deep,  by  120  'eet 
long;  well  corked  at  the  top,  but  without  lead  at  t'>e 
bottom.  They  are  made  of  small  fine  twine,  whic^i 
is  tanned  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  to  preserve  :.t 
from  the  action  of  the  sea  water;  and  it  is  thereby 
rendered  much  more  durable.  The  bize  of  the  mesh 
is  about  two  and  a -half  inches,  or  rather  larger. 
Twelve,  fifteen,  and  sometimes  eighteen  of  these  nets 
are  attached  lengthways,  by  tying  along  a  thick  rope, 
called  the  "  drift-rope,"  and  at  the  ends  of  each  net, 
to  each  other.  When  arranged  for  depositing  in  the 
sea,  a  largo  buoy  attached  to  the  end  of  the  drift- 
rope  is  thrown  overboard,  thfi  vessel  is  put  before 
the  wind,  and  as  she  sails  along,  the  rope  with  the 
nets  thus  attached  is  passed  over  the  stem  into  the 
water  till  the  whole  of  the  nets  are  run  out.  The  net 
thus  deposited  hangs  Bus|>ended  iu  the  water  perpen> 
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(limiUxly  twauty  feot  doep  from  the  <lrlft-ropo,  aud 
exUiKliuf!  f'oni  threo-uuartorii  ut'  %  mile  tu  a  mile,  ur 
CTCU  »  uule  and  a-halt— dependioi;  on  the  number  of 
n(iti  belonf(ing  to  the  party  or  company  engaged  iu 
fithing  together.     When  the  whole  of  the  neti  are  thui 
liauded  out,  the  drift-rope  u  shifted  from  the  item  ti 
tlie  bow  of  the  rent  \  and  iho  ridei  as  if  at  auchui. 
benefit  gained  by  the  boat'i  hanging  at  the  end  of 
the  drift-rope  it,  that  the  net  in  kept  strained  in  a 
itraicbt  line,  which,  without  thii  pull  upon  it,  would 
not  be  the  caie.    The  ncta  are  ihot  in  the  evening, 
and   lometiinei   hauled   once   during    the   night,    at 
othert  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  all  night.     The 
fi»h  roving  in  the  dark  through  the  water,  hang  in  the 
niethei  of  the  net,  which  are  large  enough  to  admit 
them  beyond  the  gill  coveri  and  pectoral  fini,  but  not 
large  enough  to  allow  the  thickest  part  of  the  body 
tu  pan  through.     Early  in  the  morning  preparations 
iiro  made  for  hauling  the  nets,    A  capstan  on  the  deck 
iti  manned,  about  which  two  turns  of  the  drift-ro; ) 
are  taken.   One  man  stands  forward  to  untie  the  upper 
edge  of  each  net  from  the  drift-rope,  whicli  is  callod 
"  casting  off  the  lashingH;"  others  hand  in  the  net  with 
the  fish  cauglit,  to  which  one  side  of  the  vessel  is  de- 
voted; the  other  side  is  occupied  by  the  drift-rope,  which 
is  wound  in  by  the  men  at  the  capstan.    The  whole  of 
the  net  in,  and  the  fish  secured,  the  vessel  runs  back 
into  harbour  with  her  fish,  or  depositing  them  on  board 
some  other  boat  in  company,  that  carries  for  the  party 
to  the  nearest  market,  the  fishing  vessel  remains  at  sea 
for  next  night's  operations.    Indeed  the  boats  engaged 
in  fishing  are  usually  attended  by  other  fabt-sailing 
vessels,  wuich  are  sent  away  with  the  fish  taken.    From 
some  situations  these  vessels  sail  direct  for  the  London 
market;  at  othert  they  make  for  the  uearet:;  point 
from  which  they  can  obtain  land-carriage  for  their  fish. 
From  liastiug-  and  other  fishing  towns  on  the  Sussex 
coast  the  mad:  'irel  are  usually  brought  by  vans,  which 
travel  up  during  the  night.'     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark,  that  the  facilities  now  afforded  by  railways 
have  entirely  changed  the  aepect  of  affairs,  and  that 
fresh  fish  are  now  often  sooner  in  Billingsgate  than  iu 
the  market-places  of  the  ports  where  thev  ore  landed  1 

Mr  Couch  describes  two  other  modes  of  fishing 
for  mackerel :  the  one  by  merns  of  a  long  deep  net, 
with  small  meshes,  by  which  the  fish  arc  surrounded, 
and  then  either  taken  from  the  water  by  flaskets,  or 
hauled  direct  to  the  land,  in  the  manner  of  a  ground- 
net;  the  other  by  means  of  a  hook  and  line,  called 
traUinff.  The  latter  forms  a  first-rate  marine  sport, 
and  is  thus  performed: — '  The  mackerel  will  bite  at  any 
bait  that  is  used  to  take  the  smaller  kinds  offish;  but 
preference  is  given  to  what  resembles  a  living  and 
iu;tive  prey,  which  is  imitated  by  what  is  termed  a  h»k 
— a  long  slice  cut  from  the  side  of  one  of  its  own  kind, 
near  the  tail.  It  is  found  also  that  a  slip  of  red 
leather  or  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  will  commonly  succeed ; 
and  a  scarlet  coat  has  therefore  been  called  a  mackerel 
bait  for  a  lady.  The  boat  is  placed  under  sail,  and  a 
smart  breeze  is  considered  favourable;  hence  termed  a 
"mackerel  breeze."  The  line  is  short,  but  weighed 
down  with  a  heavy  plummet;  and  in  this  manner, 
when  these  fish  abound,  two  men  will  take  from 
&00  to  1000  in  a  day.  It  is  singular  that  the  greatest 
number  of  mackerel  are  caught  when  the  boat  moves 
most  rapidly,  and  that  even  then  the  hook  la  com- 
monly swallowed.  It  seem:)  that  the  mackerel  takes 
its  food  by  striking  across  the  course  of  what  it  sup- 
poses to  be  its  flying  prey.  A  gloomy  atmosphere 
greatly  aids  this  kind  of  fishing.' 

Mackerel  -  fishing  being  extrerodly  uncertain  and 
irregular,  there  ie  no  possibility  of  arriving  at  any- 
thing like  its  annual  value.  It  is,  iu  fact,  a  lottery,  a<i 
the  following  recorded  instances  will  show: — In  May 
1807,  the  first  Brighton  boat-load  of  mackerel  sold  at 
Billingsgate  for  forty  guineas  per  hundred — seven 
ihillingi  each,  reckoning  six  score  to  a  hundred — the 
highest  lurice  ever  known  at  tluit  market.  The  next 
boat-load  produced  but  thirteen  ipiineag  per  bun'lred. 


Mat;kerel  were  so  plentiful  at  Dover  ia  1808,  th«t  th»p 
were  sold  sixty  iur  a  »liilliug.  The  suocefe  of  th« 
fishery  iu  lU'H  was  such,  that  the  value  of  the  catch  uf 
sixteen  boats  from  Lowcntoffe,  on  the  'Mth  of  June, 
amounted  to  £.yi5'2  ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  iJkul 
teaiou  not  lesi  than  ^14,000  were  realised  by  the 
owners  and  men  concenied  in  the  fishery  of  the  Suffolk 
coast.  In  March  1033,  on  a  Sunday,  four  Hastuige 
boats  brought  on  shore  10,800  mackerel;  and  the  next 
day  two  boats  7000.  I'^ly  in  February  IBM,  mm 
boat's  crew  from  Hastings  cleared  £100  by  the  fish 
caught  iu  one  night;  and  in  March  of  tho  sam«  year 
they  were  cried  trirough  the  streets  of  London  three 
for  a  shilling.  Mackerel  are  always  consumed  fresh, 
and  the  ii«sner  the  better;  but  the  French  salt  them 
down  like  herrings— a  practice  occasionally  followed  by 
the  fishers  and  country  p«wple  of  (Jomwall. 

CIUB  AND  LOBSTEB  FlgUINO. 

Under  this  head  may  be  included  the  capture  of  the 
ihriinp,  prawn,  crab,  lobster,  and  allied  crustaoea,  some 
of  which  are  greedily  sought  after  by  epicures,  though 
all  are  indifferently  nutritious  and  diflicult  of  digestiou. 
Th<«  shrimp,  which  looks  like  a  lobster  in  miniature,  is 
found  abundantly  in  the  shallow  waters  of  our  flat 
sandy  coasts.  It  has  ten  feet,  and  its  motion  consista 
of  leaps.  When  full-pown,it  does  not  exceed  two  inches 
in  length;  the  tail  is  a«  long  as  the  body,  and  tcnni- 
nates  iu  a  spreading  fan-like  flap;  it  has  no  large  an- 
terior claws.  During  life,  the  body  is  semi-pellucid,  and 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  water.  The  shrimp 
is  in  great  request  for  the  table,  and  ite  ca{>ture  affords 
employment  for  women  and  boys,  who  wade  in  the 
sandy  shallows,  pushing  a  sort  of  dredge-net  before 
them  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  A  more  certain  and 
profitable  mode  is  to  collect  them  by  means  of  sweep- 
nets,  drawn  over  the  ground  they  fi-equent,  by  men  m 
small  boats.  The  prawn  is  less  abundant,  but  is  equally 
esteemed.  The  species  sold  by  the  fishmongers  is  about 
three  inches  long,  of  a  pale-red  colour,  and  distin- 
guished by  its  long  frontal  serrated  spine. 

The  common  edible  crab  is  too  well  known  to  requim 
description.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  its  eco- 
nomy, and  which  indeed  is  common  to  all  crustaceans, 
is  the  process  of  sloughing,  or  moulting  at  regular 
periods  the  entire  calcareous  covering  or  crust.  A*  it 
IS  obvious  that  the  hard  shell,  when  ouoe  perfected, 
cannot  change  with  the  growth  of  the  animal,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  it  should  be  shed  entirely.  When  the 
season  of  shedding  arrives,  tho  a(]uatic  crabs  generally 
seek  the  sandy  shores  of  creeks  and  rivers,  and  having 
selected  a  place  of  rest,  the  change  begins.  The  body 
seems  to  swell;  the  larger  upper  shell  begins  to  separats 
from  the  breast  or  corslet ;  the  muscles  of  the  limbs 
sofl^^en  and  contract,  which  allows  of  their  slipping  from, 
their  cases;  the  parts  about  the  head  and  antennep 
undergo  a  similar  change;  and  gradually  the  animal 
escapes  from  the  crust,  soft,  helpless,  and  incapable  of 
exertion  or  resistance.  In  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  how- 
ever, a  thin  crust  has  again  overspread  its  various  parts 
and  members,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  it  is 
enabled  to  resume  its  wonted  habits.  During  the  moult- 
ing season,  as  well  as  during  the  period  of  spawning, 
crabs  are  worthless;  at  other  times  they  are  excellent. 
On  the  rocky  coasts  thev  frequent  they  are  either  drawn 
at  ebb-tide  from  the  holes  and  crevices,  by  means  of  au 
iron  hook,  or  tLey  are  fished  for,  in  four  or  five  fathoms 
water,  by  traps  or  cages  baited  with  garbage.  Immense 
uum1>er8  are  annually  consumed  in  ail  our  seaports. 

Lobsters,  which  are  also  caught  either  by  pots  and 
cages,  by  baited  nets,  or,  in  some  countries,  by  torch- 
light, with  the  aid  of  wooden  forceps,  stand  at  the  head 
of  our  native  Crustacea,  and  generally  bring  extrava- 
gantly high  prices  in  the  market.  They  are  usually  in 
their  best  season  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end 
of  May,  when  they  commence  to  shed  their  spawn ;  and 
it  is  provided  by  an  act  of  Geoi^e  II.  that '  no  lobsters 
must  be  taken  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  between  1st 
Juae  and  1st  September,  under  a  penalty  of  £5  fgf 
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Mch  offence.'  lu  iiimmer  they  we  found  near  the 
■here,  but  in  winter  they  mc  lelaom  taken  in  lew  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  fatlionii  water.  A  elMable  iiMatmon 
weight  from  one  tu  two  pounds.  The  coiiiumption  of 
lobiters  in  London  ii  immenie — the  number  annually 
■old  at  Billin((riKute  bein/f  reckoned  at  'J.UOO.OOO.  The 
■upply  ii  derived  partly  troui  the  Hhotlanil  lilaiid*  and 
eait  coast  of  tlio  iiland  ai  far  fouth  ae  the  llumber, 
but  chiefly  from  Nurwnv.  It  hai  been  oitimato<l  by 
8ir  John  Harrow  (itoe  Kncyclopa-dia  Hritannica)  that 
London  alono  pays  not  leu  than  ill 2,000  a  year  to  the 
Dauei  and  Noi-wcj^iuui  for  lobtten  I 

OYSTER  PllilllNa. 

The  Bhell-fi*h  gathored  by  hnnd,  dredged,  or  other- 
wiM  collected  along  our  ihorea,  are  chiefly  peri  winkles, 
limpiti,  muHeli,  cocklei,  and  oyiton.  Unlera  in  the 
o«M  of  oystom,  none  of  the  other*  are  lupplied  to  our 
lunrkete  witli  regularity ;  not  from  want  of  demand, 
but  becauM  few  direct  their  attention  to  th.''8e  matters 
M  a  branch  of  industrr.  And  yet  if  things  were  rightly 
directed,  how  many  ot^  the  |>oorer  classes  might  obtain 
an  honest  livelihood  bv  reaping  from  the  endless  supply 
of  shell-fish  with  which  nature  has  furnished  our  scu- 
coasts  I  Munsels  and  cockles  are  to  be  found  in  many 
of  our  estuaries,  in  extensive  beds  of  the  finest  quality ; 
and  at  certain  seasons  our  rocky  shores  are  profusely 
atudded  with  limpits  and  jMsriwinkles.  All  that  is 
needed  aru  regularity  of  supply  and  attention  to  the 
proper  season  of  collecting,  and,  wo  may  add,  a  higher 
degree  of  skill  in  preparing  them  in  some  agreeable 
loaunor  for  the  table. 

The  case  is  altogether  different  with  the  oyster — 
0$lrea  eduiit — which  has  been  highly  prized  bv  epicures 
in  all  ages,  and  has  accordingly  furnished  an  important 
article  of  trade.  The  common  oyster,  which  is  abun- 
dant on  the  shores  of  Britain  and  most  other  countries, 
inhabits  an  unequal  bivalve  shell,  externally  of  a  coarse 
aud  dirty  appearance,  each  shell  being  composed  of 
laminae  irregularly  closed  down  on  each  other.  The 
animal  itself  is  of  a  very  simple  structure  :  on  separat- 
ing the  valves,  four  rows  of  gills,  or  what  ore  called 
btardt,  are  seen  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fringed 
edge  of  the  mantle;  the  abductor  muscle  is  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  body,  where  tho  heart  may  be 
observed;  and  the  mouth  lies  beneath  a  hood  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  two  edges  of  tho  mantle  near  the 
liioge.  Altogether,  unless  on  close  inspection,  the  crea- 
ture looks  more  liku  a  mass  of  delicate  animal  jelly 
than  an  organised  body.  Though  apparently  dull,  and 
stationary  beyond  comparison,  tho  oyster  is  said  to 
possess  the  power  of  locomotion.  This  is  performed  bv 
suddenly  closbg  the  shells,  by  which  the  water  is 
ejected  with  force  sufficient  to  throw  them  backward  <n' 
in  a  lateral  direction;  and  thus,  by  a  rei>etltiou  of  thiK 
process,  considerable  m-ogress  is  obtained. 

The  principal  breeding  time  of  the  oy»  m  in  Aprtl 
or  May,  when  their  spawn  is  usually  cost:  t:uis  ajipeiu-s 
at  first  liko  spots  of  grease,  which  fasten  Mfr>n  ? --ks. 
or  other  haxd  substances  that  happen  to  be  ii««ur.  V'crr 
commonly  they  adhere  to  adult  bliells,  «iiu  thus  are 
fonued  the  largo  masses  called  oyster-bai\lis.  In  about 
a  year  aud  a-bulf  the  young  oysters  have  attained  a 
profitable  size,  aud  are  then  dredged  up  and  conveyed 
direct  to  market,  or  are  transferred  to  artificial  pits  or 
bods  within  tide  reach,  where  they  are  fattened  to  the 
desired  size.  Though  this  practice  of  transference  has 
been  carried  on  from  the  lime  of  the  Romans  down- 
wards, it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  beyiHtd  con- 
venience, and  certainty  of  obtaining  a  r^uhar  supply ; 
for  the  transplanted  oysters,  or  laVw,  according  to 
connoisseurs,  are  never  found  in  Mich  perfection  as 
MUmt.  As  with  every  other  w-..ci«  of  luxury,  so 
with  oysters ;  certain  varieties  are  mure  fashionable  and 
popular  than  others.  In  London,  the  Colchester  and 
Milton  oysters  are  held  iu  most  esteem ;  Edinburgh 
has  her  '  whiskered  Pandores,'  and  Utterly  Aberdour 
oysters;  aud  Dublin  the  Carlingfnrd  and  Powldoodics 
of  Burrau.  The  British  tnde  in  pysters  ia  of  very  con- 
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siderable  importance,  and  ranks  next  to  that  In  salmon 
and  herrings.  Besides  the  large  supply  obtainctl  from 
our  own  coasts,  upwards  of  'i(>0,UUU  bushels  are  an- 
nually importo<l  from  Jersey,  where,  aocording  to  Mr 
Inglis,  lAUO  men,  lOUO  women  and  children,  and  '.VVI 
boats,  are  engaf;«d  in  the  fishery. 

From  spawn  time  till  the  end  of  July  the  oysters  arc 
said  to  be  lick,  or  out  of  season ;  and  their  capture,  or 
tho  removal  of  anything  to  which  they  adhere,  is  then 
prohibitotl  by  law.  On  the  4th  of  August  Billingsgate 
opens  with  great  bustle,  and  the  supidy  continues  till 
the  I'ith  ot  May  following.  Private  right  in  oyater- 
beds  is  protected  by  act  of  parliament;  and  by  a  con- 
vention between  Britain  and  Franco,  tho  subjects  of 
each  power  enjoy  tho  exclusive  right  of  fishery 
within  the  distance  of  throe  geographical  miles  from 
low  water-mark  along  the  whole  of  their  respective 
coasts.  The  oyster  fishery  beyond  these  limits  Is  com- 
mon to  the  subjects  of  botn  countries. 


Such  is  a  hastv  outline  of  our  British  Sea-Fisheries, 
from  which  it  will  readily  bo  seen  that,  important  as 
some  of  thein  are,  not  one  has  reached  that  stage  of 
development  which  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  ma- 
terial and  the  wants  of  our  population  would  lead  tho 
statistician  to  expect.  '  That  this  harvest,'  says  Sir 
John  Barrow,  '  ripe  for  gathering  at  all  seasons  of  tho 
year,  without  the  labour  of  tiflage,  without  the  ex- 
pense of  seeil  or  manure,  without  the  payment  of  rent 
or  taxes,  is  inexhaustible,  the  extraordinary  fecundity 
of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  fish  would  alone  afford 
abundant  proof.  To  enumerate  tho  thousands  and  even 
millions  ot  eggs  which  are  impregnated  in  the  herring, 
tho  cod,  the  ling,  and  indeed  in  almost  the  whole  of  the 
esculent  fishes,  would  give  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  tlie 
prodigious  multitudes  in  which  they  flock  to  our  shores; 
the  shoals  themselves  must  be  seen,  in  order  to  convey 
to  the  mind  any  just  idea  of  their  aggregate  mass.' 
And  yet  with  all  this  superabundance  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  wants  of  a  needy  population  on  the  other,  our 
fisheries,  on  tho  whole,  ore  conducted  in  a  very  rude, 
meagre,  and  imperfect  manner.  Not  only  are  more 
skilful  modes  of  capture  necessary,  but  a  heavier  and 
more  efficient  equipment,  a  different  style  of  vessel,  the 
application  of  steam-power  instead  of  sails,  and  tho 
adoption  of  deep-sea  fishing  in  preference  to  a  paltry 
and  uncertain  creeping  along  shore,  are  all  indispens- 
able to  tho  advancement  of  this  branch  of  industry, 
Nor  is  this  advancement  to  be  gained  by  any  pamper- 
ing or  bounties  on  the  port  of  government ;  these  haro 
hitherto  miserahlv  failed,  and  must  ever  do  so.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  liberal  outlay  of  capital,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  a  certain  and  liberal  remuneration;  and  there 
need  be  no  hope  of  any  important  change  in  the  pre- 
sent system  unt^l  parties,  cislculating  upon  a  full  sup- 
ply and  incresMung  demand,  enter  the  field  with  the 
necessary  means.  Kogularity  and  olieapness,  which 
can  only  l)e  obtained  by  the  adoption  of  a  better 
system,  are  sure  to  increase  tho  demand,  and  all 
t»e  more  readily  now  that  railways  have  opened  up 
a  facility  of  transport  which  may  be  said  to  place  our 
seaport  and  inland  towns  on  an  equal  footing  as  re- 
gards a  fresh  and  abundant  supply  of  our  maritime 
produce.  Already  is  railway  transport  beginning  to 
lower  itrices  and  increase  demand ;  placing  fresh  finh 
withiUt  the  reach  of  such  towns  as  Birmingham  aud 
Maiiv^hester,  for  example,  at  a  fourth  of  the  ratex  fur- 
meriy  charged.  A  new  era,  indeed,  seems  to  be  u  iiwii- 
ing  upon  our  fisheries,  and  fishmongers  of  capitiii  are 
directing  attention  to  other  apparatus,  vessels,  anil 
modes  than  those  now  in  general  operation.  Sir  John 
Barrow  has  estimated  the  annual  value  of  our  fisbcrie 
foreign  and  domestic,  at  eight  millions;  Mr  )j'CuIloch 
thinks  half  that  sum  to  be  nearer  the  xatak;  but  whether 
four  rail  hms  or  eight  millions,  there  cannot  be  the 
sliadow  ol  a  doubt  that  either  amount  is  far  below 
what  they  might  be  made  to  produce  under  a  luote 
skilful  and  Qffiaout  system. 


PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH. 


A  nrH*:«  b«ln(,  luppoiing  hlin  to  b«  loundljr  conatl- 
tuted  at  fint,  will  contiiius  in  he»lth  till  he  reaolici 
old  %gt,  provided  that  certain  condltiuni  are  obierved, 
and  no  Injurioui  accident  ibaU  befall.  This  ii  a  pro- 
poiition  10  well  lupported  by  extenilro  obiervatioii  of 
factf,  that  it  may  be  regarded  txn  an  citabliahed  axiom. 
It  becomef,  therefore,  important  to  nucortain  what  are 
the  conditioni  csaontial  to  health,  that,  by  their  ob- 
•crranco,  wo  may  proaerre  for  nuriolves  what  if  juatlv 
eiteemed  ae  the  );reateat  of  earthly  bleaainsa,  and  dwell 
for  our  naturally  appointed  time  upon  tlio  earth.  A 
general  acquaintance  with  theae  conditlona  may  be 
euailv  attained  b^  all,  and  to  render  thorn  obedience  ii 
much  more  withm  the  power  of  individuals  than  is 
commonly  auppoaed. 

The  leading  condition*  otnet.^'al  to  health  are : — 
1.  A  constant  aupplv  of  pure  air;  '2.  A  aufflciencr  of 
nouriihing  food,  rightly  taken  ;  3.  Cleanliness ;  ■%,  A 
sufficiency  of  exercise  to  the  various  organs  of  the  i<ys- 
tem ;  5.  A  proper  temperature ;  6.  A  sufficiency  of 
cheerful  and  innocent  enioyroents;  and,  7.  Exemption 
from  harassing  cares.  Ihese  conditions  we  shall  now 
treat  in  succession,  taking  as  our  guides  the  most  recent 
and  eminent  of  physiological  autnoritles. 

AIR. 

The  common  air  is  a  fluid  composed  mainly  of  two 
gases,  in  certain  proportions;  namely,  20  parts  of  oxy- 
gen and  00  of  nitrogen  in  100,  with  a  vjry  minute 
addition  of  carbonic  acid  go*.  (See  Ciibmistiiv,  p.  '205.) 
Such  is  air  in  its  pure  and  noripal  state,  and  such 
is  the  state  in  which  we  require  it  for  respiration. 
When  it  is  loaded  with  any  admixture  of  a  difl^erent 
kind,  or  its  natural  proportions  aK  in  anyway  deranged. 
It  cannot  be  breathed  without  producing  injurious 
results.  We  also  reqi)ire  what  is  apt  to  appear  a  large 
quantity  of  this  element  of  henlthy  existence.  The 
lungs  or  a  healthy  full-grown  man  will  iiiluil<'  the  bulk 
of  twenty  cubic  inches  at  every  'i'  ')>"^tioD,  and  he  will 
uae  no  less  than  fiftv-seren  hv>^»heada  in  twenty-four 
hour*.  And  not  only  is  1 1  >  la^-ee  quantity  necesiary, 
but  the  air  that  surrouIl(I^    .  *  lie  in  free  circula- 

tion, in  order  that  whi»)  <»  -vpire  may  be  speedily 
carried  away,  and  a])<>weil  iv  commingle  with  the 
atmosphere,  which  ui.  subject  to  never-ceasing  causes 
tending  to  its  reatotiMion  and  renewal. 

Now  there  are  viiirious  circumstances  which  tend  to 
surround  us  at  times  with  vitiated  air,  and  which  must 
accordingly  be  guarded  against.  That  first  calling  for 
attention  is  the  miasma  or  noxious  quality  imparted 
to  the  atmosphere  in  certain  districts  by  stagnant 
water  and  decaying  Tegetable  matter.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally acknowledged  that  this  noxious  quality  is,  in  rea- 
lity, a  subtile  poison,  which  acts  on  the  human  system 
through  I  he  :nediura  of  the  lungs,  producing  fevers  and 
other  epidemics.  A  noted  instance  of  its  acting  on  a 
great  scale  is  presented  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
where  a  large  surface  is  retained  in  a  marshy  state. 
The  exhalations  arising  from  that  territory  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  obliges  the  inhabitants  of  the  ad- 
jacent districts  of  the  city  to  desert  their  homes,  and 
escape  its  pernicious  influence.  All  marshes,  and  low 
damp  grounds  of  every  kind,  produce  more  or  less 
miasma,  and  it  is  consequently  dangerous  to  live  upon 
or  near  them.  Slightly-elevated  ground,  with  a  free 
exposure  to  light  and  air,  should  accordingly  in  all 
cases  bo  chosen  for  the  sites  of  both  single  houses  and 
towns.  Tanks  and  collections  of  water  of  every  kind 
are  dangerous  beneath  or  near  a  house,  because,  unless 
their  contents  be  constantly  in  a  state  of  change,  which 
is  rarely  the  eMe,  their  tendency  is  to  send  up  exha- 
lations of  a  noxious  kind.  Some  yean  ago,  Viscount 
No.  45. 


Milton— ft  Toiitb  of  great  promise,  and  who  had  reeentlT 
become  a  nuslinnd  and  father—  died  of  a  fever  which 
was  traced  to  the  o|)ening  of  an  old  reservoir  of  water 
underneath  the  country -houae  in  which  he  dwelt. 
More  recently,  a  similar  but  more  extensively  fatal 
tragedy  took  (tlace  at  a  famihouao  in  the  south  of 
HcotUiid.  Njt  only  did  the  farmer,  hia  wife,  and  a 
female  servant  sink  under  a  malignani  fever,  but  a  son 
and  daughter,  and  several  other  servants,  narrowly 
escaped  with  their  lives,  and  only  by  removing  from 
the  house.  It  was  observed  in  tiiis  case  that  removal 
produced  instantaneous  improvement  of  health,  but 
a  return  to  the  devoted  dwelling  at  once  renewed  the 
ailment.  On  proper  investigation,  it  was  found  that 
immediately  behind  the  house  wiis  a  kind  of  mill-pond, 
into  which  every  kind  of  refuse  was  thrown,  or  allowed 
tfi  discharge  itseit';  and  that  this  collection  of  putrid 
matter  had  not  been  onco  cleared  out  for  a  long  seiies 
of  years,  no  one  dreaming  of  any  harm  from  it.  The 
momentous  consequences  from  a  cause  eo  triflin'r,  and 
the  coiiaideration  that  they  might  have  been  warded  ofT 
by  only  a  little  knowledge  ot  natural  causes,  furnish 
melancholy  matter  for  reflection.  Many  analogous 
cases,  which  might  be  referred  to,  demonstrate  that  we 
are  yet  but  in  the  infancy  of  an  understanding  of  the 
subject  of  aerial  poisons. 

Putrid  matter  of  all  kinds  is  another  conspicuous 
source  of  noxious  effluvia.  The  filth  collected  in  ill- 
regulated  towns — ill -managed  drains — collections  of 
decaying  animal  substances  placed  too  near  or  within 
private  dwellings — are  notable  for  their  effects  in  vitiat- 
ing the  atmosphere  and  generating  diseoHe  in  those 
exposed  to  them.  (See  No.  30.)  In  this  case  also  it  it 
a  poison,  diffused  abroad  through  the  air,  which  acts  so 
injuriously  on  the  human  frame.  This  was  probably 
the  main  cuuso  of  the  plagues  which  devastated  Euro- 
pean cities  during  the  middle  ages.  In  those  days 
there  were  no  ader  )visiotis  for  public  cleaning, 

and  the  conseiiueu. .  «,  that  masses  of  filth  were 
suffered  to  accumulate.  The  noxious  air  difiiised  by 
these  means  through  the  narrow  streets  and  confined 
dwellings  would  tend  to  the  most  fatal  eflects.  In  old 
driins  tnere  is  generated  a  gas  (sulphuretted  hydrogen) 
which  is  calculated  to  produce  dreadful  consequences  in 
those  exposed  to  its  inliaiation.  It  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered that  it  is  the  presence  of  this  gas,  arising  from 
the  shores,  river  deltas,  and  mangrove  jungle  of  tropical 
Africa,  which  causes  the  peculiar  unhcalthiness  of  that 
region.  It  is  ascertained  that  small  auimals,  such  Ml 
birds,  die  when  the  air  they  breathe  contains  one  fifteen- 
hundredth  part  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  that  an 
infusion  six  times  greater  will  kill  a  horse.  It  follow! 
that  we  can  scarcely  attach  too  much  importance  to 
measures  for  cleaning  and  improving  the  sewerage  of 
cities.  There  are  as  yet  no  large  towns  in  Britain  Kept 
in  a  state  so  clean  as  is  desirable  for  the  welfare  of 
their  inhabitants;  tior  will  they  be  so  till  the  measures 
now  in  agitation  for  improved  modes  of  construction, 
for  adequate  supplies  of  pure  water,  and  for  thorongh 
scavengering  and  sewerage  be  adopted. 

The  human  subject  tends  to  vitiate  the  atmosphere 
for  itself,  by  the  efibct  which  it  produces  on  the  air 
which  is  breathed.  Our  breath,  when  we  draw  it  in, 
consists  of  the  ingredients  formerly  mentioned,  but  it 
is  in  a  very  diflferent  state  when  we  part  with  it.  On 
passing  into  our  lungs,  the  oxygen,  forming  the  letter 
ingredient,  enters  into  combination  with  the  carbon  of 
the  venous  blood  (or  blood  which  has  already  per-, 
formed  its  round  through  the  body);  in  this  process 
about  two-fifths  of  the  oxygen  it  abstracted  and  sent 
into  the  blood,  only  the  remaining  three-fifths  being 
expired  along  with  the  nitrogen  nearly  at  it  was  befoie. 
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In  place  of  the  oxygen  coniumed,  there  is  expired  an 
equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  such  gas  being  a  re- 
sult of  the  process  of  combination  j  ust  alluded  to.  Now 
carbonic  acid  gas,  in  a  larger  proportion  than  that  in 
which  it  is  found  in  the  atmosphere,  is  noxious.  The 
volume  of  it  expired  by  the  lungs,  if  free  to  mingle 
with  the  air  at  large,  will  do  no  harm;  but  if  breathed 
out  into  a  close  room,  it  will  render  the  air  unfit  for 
being  again  breathed.  Suppose  an  individual  to  be 
■hut  up  in  an  air-tight  box;  each  breath  he  emits 
throws  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the 
air  filling  the  box;  the  air  is  thus  vitiated,  and  every 
successive  inspiration  is  composed  of  worse  and  worse 
materials,  till  at  length  the  oxygen  is  so  much  ex- 
hausted, that  it  is  insufiicient  for  the  support  of  life. 
He  would  then  be  sensible  of  a  great  difliculty  in 
breathing,  and  in  a  little  time  longer  he  would  die. 

Most  rooms  in  which  human  beings  live  are  not 
strictly  close.  The  chimney  and  the  chinks  of  the  door 
and  windows  generally  allow  of  a  communication  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  outer  air,  so  that  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  great  immediate  inconvenience  is  experienced 
in  ordinary  apartments  from  want  of  fresh  air.  But 
it  is  at  the  same  time  quite  certain  that  in  all  ordinary 
apartments  where  human  beings  are  assembled,  the 
an"  unavoidably  becomes  considerably  vitiated  f  for  in 
such  a  situation  there  cannot  be  a  sufficiently  ready  or 
copious  supply  of  oxygen  to  make  up  foi  that  which 
has  been  consumed,  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  will  be 
constantly  accumulating.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  bedchambers,  and  in  theatres,  assembly-rooms, 
churches,  and  schools.  An  extreme  case  was  that  of  the 
celebrated  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  where  a  hundred 
and  forty-six  persons  were  confined  for  a  night  in  a 
room  eighteen  feet  square  with  two  small  windows. 
Here  the  oxygen,  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  healthy 
supply  of  one  person,  was  called  upon  to  support  a 
large  number.  The  unfortunate  prisoners  found  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  unheard-of  suflfering,  and  in  the 
morning  all  were  dead  but  twenty-three,  some  of  whom 
afterwards  sunk  under  putrid  fever,  brought  on  by 
breathing  so  long  a  tainted  atmosphere. 

Although  the  vitiation  of  the  air  in  ordinary  apart- 
ments and  places  of  public  assembly  does  not  generally 
excite  much  attention,  it  nevertheless  exercises  a  cer- 
tain unfavourable  influence  on  health  in  all  the  degrees 
in  which  it  exists.  Perhaps  it  is  in  bedrooms  that  most 
harm  is  done.  These  are  generally  smaller  than  other 
rooms,  and  they  are  usually  kept  close  during  the  whole 
night.  The  result  of  sleeping  in  such  a  room  is  very 
injurious.  A  common  fire,  from  the  draught  which  it 
produces,  is  very  serviceable  in  ventilating  rooms,  but 
it  is  at  best  a  defective  means  of  doing  so.  The  draught 
which  it  creates  generally  sweeps  along  near  the  floor 
between  the  door  and  the  fire,  leaving  all  above  the 
level  of  the  chimney-piece  unpuritied.  Yet  scarcely  any 
other  arrangement  is  anywhere  raa<le  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  the  air  in  ordinaiy  apartments.  To  open  the 
window  is  a  plan  occasionally  resorted  to,  but  it  is  not 
always  agreeable  in  our  climate,  and  sometimes  it  pro- 
duces bad  consequences  of  a  dificrent  kind. 

It  would  nevertheless  be  easy  to  produce  an  effective 
draught  from  any  room  in  which  a  fire  is  kept.  It 
is  only  necesbary  to  make  an  aperture  into  the  flue, 
near  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  insert  therein  a  tin 
tube,  with  a  valve  at  the  exterior,  capable  of  opening 
inwards,  but  closing  when  at  rest,  or  when  a  draught  is 
sent  the  contrary  way.  The  draught  produced  by  the 
fire  in  the  flue  would  cause  a  constant  flow  of  air  out 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  room  (where  most  vitiated) ; 
and  the  valve  would  be  an  effectual  protection  against 
back-smoke,  should  there  be  the  least  tendency  to  it. 
This  plan  was  adopted  in  Buckingham  Palace.  It  could 
be  applied  to  any  existing  house  at  a  mere  trifle  of 
expense.  A  more  effectual  plan,  and  one  which  ope- 
rates when  there  is  no  fire  in  the  room,  is  to  establish  a 
tin  tube,  of  two  or  three  inches  diameter,  out  of  each 
apartment  to  be  ventilated,  causing  them  all  to  mee' 
in  one  general  tube,  the  extremity  of  which  passes  into 
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some  active  flue — for  example,  that  of  the  kitchen, 
which  is  rarely  cold.  Thus  there  might  be  a  constant 
passing  of  fresh  air  into  and  through  every  room  of  a 
large  house,  so  that  it  would  be  at  all  times  as  healthy 
in  this  respect  as  the  open  fields.  At  the  same  time 
the  supply  might,  by  means  of  graduated  valves,  be 
regulated  to  any  degree  which  might  be  deemed  agree- 
able.   (For  various  modes  of  ventilation,  see  No.  29.) 

FOOD. 

The  second  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  health 
is — a  sufficiency  of  nutritious  food. 

Organic  bodies,  in  which  are  included  vegetables  as 
well  as  animals,  are  constituted  (as  explained  under 
Puysioloot)  upon  the  principle  of  a  continual  waste  of 
substatice  supplied  by  continual  nutrition. 

The  Nutritive  System  of  animals,  from  apparently 
the  humblest  of  these  to  the  highest,  comprehends  an 
alimentary  tube  or  cavity,  into  which  food  is  received, 
and  from  which,  after  undergoing  certain  changes,  it  is 
diffused  by  means  of  smaller  vessels  throughout  the 
whole  structure.  In  the  form  of  this  tube,  and  in  the 
other  apparatus  connected  with  the  taking  of  food,  there 
are  in  different  animals  varieties  of  structure,  all  of 
which  are  respectively  in  conformity  with  peculiarities 
in  the  quality  and  amount  of  food  which  the  particular 
animals  are  designed  to  take.  The  harmony  to  be  ob- 
served in  these  arrangements  is  remarkably  significant 
of  that  Creative  Design  to  be  traced  in  all  things. 

Man  designed  to  live  on  a  Mixed  Diet. 

Some  animals  are  formed  to  live  upon  vegetable  sub. 
stances  alone;  others  are  calculated  to  live  upon  the 
flesh  of  other  animals.  Herbivorous  animals,  as  the 
former  are  called,  have  generally  a  long  and  compli- 
cated  alimentary  tube,  because  the  nutritious  part  of 
such  food,  being  comparatively  small  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  bulk,  requires  a  greater  space  in  which  to 
be  extracted  and  absorbed  into  the  system.  The  sheep, 
for  example,  has  a  series  of  intestines  twenty-seven 
times  the  length  of  its  body.  For  the  opposite  reasons, 
carnivorous  or  flesh-devouring  animals — as  the  feline 
tribe  of  quadrupeds  and  the  rapacious  birds — have 
generally  a  short  intestinal  canal.  The  former  class  of 
animals  are  furnished  with  teeth,  calculated,  by  their 
broad  and  flat  surfaces,  as  well  as  by  the  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  jaws  in  which  they  are  set,  to  mince  down 
the  herbage  and  grain  eaten  by  them.  But  the  carni- 
vorous animals,  with  wide-opening  jaws,  have  long  and 
sharp  fangs  to  seize  and  tear  their  prey.  These  pecu- 
liarities of  structure  mark  sufficiently  the  designs  of 
nature  with  respect  to  the  kinds  of  food  required  by  the 
two  different  classes  of  animals  for  their  support. 

The  human  intestinal  canal  being  of  medium  length, 
and  the  human  teeth  being  a  mixture  of  the  two  kinds, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  man  was  designed  to  eat  both 
vegetable  and  animal  food.  As  no  animal  can  live  agree- 
ably or  healthy  except  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
its  constitution,  it  follows  that  man  will  not  thrive  un- 
less with  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food.  The 
followers  of  Pythagoras  argued,  from  the  cruelty  of 
putting  animals  to  death,  that  it  was  proper  to  live 
on  vegetables  alone;  and  eccentric  persons  of  modem 
times  have  acted  upon  this  rule.  But  the  ordinances  of 
Nature  speak  a  different  language;  and  if  we  have  any 
faith  in  these,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  a 
mixture  of  animal  food  is  necessary  for  our  wellbeine. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  dispense  with  vegetable 
food  without  injurious  consequences.  In  that  case,  we 
place  in  a  medium  alimentary  canal  a  kind  of  food 
which  is  calculated  for  a  short  one,  thus  violating  an 
arrangement  of  the  most  important  nature.  A  balance 
between  the  two  kinds  of  food  is  what  we  should  observe, 
if  we  would  desire  to  live  a  natural  and  healthy  life. 

Rulw  oonaeoted  with  Eating. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  how  to  cat,  what  to  cat, 
and  how  to  conduct  ourselves  after  eating,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  be  mquauited  in  some  measure 
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with  the  proeeu  of  marition — that  curious  series  of 
operations  by  which  food  is  received  and  assimilated 
by  our  system,  in  order  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
produced  by  waste. 

Food  is  first  received  into  the  mouth,  and  there  the 
operations  in  question  may  be  said  to  commence.  It  is 
there  to  be  chewed  (or  masticated)  and  mixed  with 
saliva,  preparatorily  to  its  being  swallowed  or  sent  into 
the  stomach.  Eveu  in  this  introductory  stage  there 
are  certain  rules  to  be  observed.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  to  know  how  to  eat  is  physiologically  a  matter 
of  very  considerable  importance. 

Many  persons,  thinking  it  all  a  mattar  of  indifference, 
or  perhaps  unduly  anxious  to  despatch  their  meals,  eat 
venr  fast.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  accounts  of  tra- 
vellers, the  whole  of  the  mercantile  classes  in  the 
United  States  of  America  eat  hurriedly,  seldom  taking 
more  than  ten  minutes  to  breakfast,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  dinner.  They  tumble  their  meat  precipi- 
tately into  their  mouths,  and  swallow  it  almost  without 
mastication.  This  is  contrary  to  an  express  law  of 
nature,  as  may  be  very  easily  demonstrated. 

Food,  on  being  received  into  the  mouth,  has  two  pro- 
cesses to  undergo,  both  very  necessary  to  digestion.  It 
has  to  be  masticated,  or  chewed  down,  and  also  to  re- 
ceive an  admixture  of  saliva.  The  saliva  is  a  fluid 
arising  from  certain  glands  in  and  near  the  mouth,  and 
approaching  in  character  to  the  gastric  juice  afterwards 
to  be  described.  Unless  food  be  well  broken  down  or 
masticated,  and  also  well  mixed  up  with  the  salivary 
fluid,  it  will  be  difficult  of  digestion.  The  stomach  is 
then  called  upon  to  perform,  besides  its  own  proper 
function,  that  which  properly  belongs  to  the  teeth  and 
saliva,  and  it  is  thus  overburdened  often  in  a  very 
serious  manner.  The  pains  of  indigestion  are  the 
immediate  consequence,  and  more  remote  injuries  are 
likely  to  follow. 

The  importance  of  the  saliva  has  been  shown  in  a 
striking  manner  on  several  occasions  when  food  was 
received  »uto  the  stomach  otherwise  than  through  the 
mouth.  A  gentleman,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  stric- 
ture in  the  gullet,  had  his  food  introduced  by  an  aper- 
ture into  that  tube,  used  to  suffer  severely  from  indi- 
gestion. It  is  recorded  of  a  criminal,  who,  having  cut 
his  throat  in  prison  without  fatal  consequences,  required 
to  get  his  food  introduced  by  means  of  a  tube  inserted 
by  the  mouth,  that  every  time  he  was  fed  there  was 
an  effusion  of  saliva  to  the  amount  of  from  six  to  eight 
ounces.  We  cannot  suppose  that  a  fluid  of  a  peculiar 
character  would  have  been  prepared  in  such  quantity, 
when  water  would  serve  as  well  merely  to  moisten  the 
food,  if  it  had  not  been  designed  to  act  an  important 
part  in  the  business  of  nutrition. 

With  regard  to  mastication,  the  evidence  of  its  im- 
portance is  still  more  decided.  A  few  years  .»go,  a 
young  Canadian,  named  Alexis  St  Martin,  had  a  hole 
made  by  a  shot  into  his  stomach,  which  healed  without 
becoming  closed.  It  was  therefore  possible  to  observe 
the  whole  operations  of  the  stomach  with  the  eye.  His 
medical  attendant,  Dr  Beaumont,  by  these  means  ascer- 
tained that  when  a  piece  of  solid  food  was  introduced, 
the  gastric  juice  acted  merely  on  its  outside.  It  was 
only  when  the  food  was  comminuted,  or  made  small, 
that  this  fluid  could  fully  perform  its  function.  When 
the  stomach  finds  itself  totally  unable  to  digest  a  solid 
piece  of  food,  it  either  rejects  it  by  vomiting,  or  passes 
it  on  into  the  gut,  where  it  produces  an  irritating  effect, 
and  is  apt  to  occasion  an  attack  of  cholic  or  flatulency. 
It  must  therefore  be  concluded  that  a  deliberate  mas- 
tication of  mir  food  is  conducive  to  health,  and  that  fast 
eating  is  injurious,  and  sometimes  even  dangerous. 

The  food,  hnving  been  properly  masticated,  is  by  the 
action  of  the  tongue  thrown  into  the  gullet.  It  then 
descends  into  the  stomach,  not  so  much  by  its  own 
gravity,  as  by  its  being  urged  along  by  the  contrac- 
tions and  motions  of  the  gullet  itself.  The  stomach 
may  be  considered  as  an  expansion  of  the  gullet,  and 
the  chief  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is,  iu  fact, 
i  membiauous  pouch  or  bag,  very  similar  iu  shape  to 


a  bagpipe,  having  two  openings,  the  one  by  which  the 
food  IS  admitted,  the  other  that  by  which  it  is  passed 
onward.  It  is  into  the  greater  curvature  of  the  bag 
that  the  gullet  enters;  it  is  at  its  lesser  that  it  opens 
into  that  adjoining  portion  of  the  canal  into  which  the 
half-digested  mass  is  next  propelled. 

When  food  has  been  introduced,  the  two  orifices  close, 
and  that  which  we  may  term  the  second  stage  in  the 
process  of  digestion  commences.  The  mass,  already 
saturated  with  saliva,  and  so  broken  down  as  to  expose 
all  its  particles  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  now 
submitted  to  the  action  of  that  fluid,  which,  during  di. 
gestion,  is  freely  secreted  b^  the  vessels  of  the  stomach. 
The  most  remarkable  quality  of  this  juice  is  its  solvent 
power,  which  is  prodigious. 

The  food  exposed  to  this  dissolving  agency  is  con- 
verted into  a  soft,  gray,  pulpy  .^ass,  called  chijme, 
which,  by  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  stomach,  is 
urged  on  into  the  adjoining  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  called  the  duodenum.      This  is  generally  com- 

Eleted  in  the  space  of  from  half  an  hour  to  two  or  three 
ours;  the  period  varying  according  to  the  nature  and 
volume  of  the  food  taken,  and  the  degree  of  mastica- 
tion and  insalivation  it  has  undergone. 

In  the  duodenum,  the  chyme  becomes  intimately 
mixed  and  incorporated  with  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
juices;  also  with  a  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  follicles 
of  the  intestine  itself.  The  bile  is  a  greenish,  bitter,  and 
somewhat  viscid  fluid,  secreted  by  the  liver,  which  oc- 
cupies a  considerable  space  on  the  right  side  of  the  body 
immediately  under  the  ribs.  From  this  organ  the  bile, 
after  a  portion  of  it  has  passed  up  into  the  adjacent 
gall-bladder,  descends  through  a  small  duct,  about  the 
size  of  a  goose-quill,  into  the  duodenum.  The  chyme, 
when  mixed  with  these  fluids,  undergoes  a  change  in 
its  appearance:  it  assumes  a  yellow  colour  and  bitter 
taste,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  the  bile  in  the  mass ; 
but  its  character  varies  according  to  tha  nature  of  the 
food  that  has  been  taken.  Fatty  matters,  tendons,  car- 
tilages, white  of  eggs,  &c.  are  not  so  readily  converted 
into  chyme  as  fibrous  or  fleshy,  cheesy,  and  gelatinous 
substances.  The  chyme,  having  undergone  the  changes 
adverted  to,  is  urged  by  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines  onwards  through  the  alimentary  canal.  This 
curious  motion  of  the  intestines  is  caused  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  coat  which  enters  into  their 
structure,  and  one  of  the  principal  uses  ascribed  to  the 
bile  is  that  of  stimulating  them  to  this  motion.  If  the 
peristaltic  motion  be  diminished,  owin^  to  a  deficiency 
of  bile,  then  the  progress  of  digestion  is  retarded,  and 
the  intestines  become  constipated.  Ih  such  cases,  calo- 
mel, the  blue  pill,  and  other  medicines,  are  admuiis- 
tered  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  liver  to  secrete 
the  biliary  fluid,  that  it  may  quicken,  by  its  stimulat- 
ing properties,  the  peristaltic  action. 

The  preceding,  however,  is  not  the  only  use  of  the 
bile :  it  also  assists  iu  separating  the  nutritious  from 
the  non -nutritious  portion  of  the  alimentary  mass,  for 
the  chyme  now  presents  a  mixture  of  a  fluid  termed 
chyle,  which  is  in  reality  the  nutritious  portion  elimi- 
•  lated  from  the  food.  The  chyme  thus  mixed  with  chyle 
arrives  in  the  small  intestines;  or-  the  walls  of  which 
a  series  of  exquisitely  delicate  vessels  ramify  in  every 
direction.  These  vessels  absorb  or  take  up  the  chyle, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  mass  to  be  ejected  from  the 
body.  The  chyle,  thus  taken  u^,  is  carried  into  little 
bodies  or  glands,  where  it  is  still  further  elaborated, 
acquiring  additional  nutritious  properties;  after  which 
corresponding  vessels,  emerging  from  these  glands,  carry 
along  the  fluid  to  a  comparatively  large  vessel,  called 
the  thoracic  duct,  which  ascends  in  the  abdomen  alone 
the  side  of  the  backbone,  and  pours  it  into  that  side  or 
the  heart  to  which  the  blood  that  has  already  circulated 
through  the  body  returns.  Here  the  chyle  is  intimately 
mixed  with  the  blood,  which  fluid  is  now  propelled  into 
the  lungs,  where  it  undergoes,  from  being  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air  we  breathe,  the  changes  necessary 
to  render  it  again  fit  for  circulation.  It  is  In  the  lungs, 
therefore,  that  th^  proccBS  of  digestion  is  completed : 
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^  blood  hiH  now  Acquired  thote  nutritient  propertiei 
from  which  i(  Mcretu  the  new  particles  of  matter 
adapted  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  different  textures 
of  the  hodj-    (S^  Animal  Physiolooy,  p.  200.) 

When  Kod  is  received  into  the  stomach,  the  secre- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice  immediately  commences;  anu 
when  a  full  meal  has  been  taken,  this  secretion  gene- 
rally lasts  for  about  an  hour.  It  is  a  law  of  vital 
action,  that  when  any  living  organ  is  called  into  play, 
(here  is  immediately  an  iucreawd  flow  of  blood  and 
nervous  energy  towards  it.  The  stomach,  while  secret- 
ing the  bile,  displays  this  phenomenon,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  blood  and  ner>'ous  energy  are  called 
awav  from  other  organs.  This  is  the  cause  of  that 
chilliness  at  the  extremities  which  we  often  feel  after 
eating  heartily.  So  great  is  the  demand  which  the 
stomach  thus  makes  upon  the  rest  of  the  system,  that 
during  and  for  some  time  after  a  meal,  we  are  not  in  a 
Gonditmn  to  take  strong  exercise  of  any  kind.  Both 
body  and  mind  are  inactive  and  languid.  They  are 
80  simply  because  that  which  supports  muscular  and 
mental  activity  is  concentrated  for  the  time  upon  the 
organs  of  digestion.  This  is  an  arrangement  of  nature 
which  a  re^rd  to  health  requires  that  we  should  not 
interfere  with.  We  ahoxdd  indulge  in  the  muscular  and 
mental  repose  which  i»  demanded;  and  thit  should  last 
for  not  much  lets  tlian  an  hour  t^fier  try  regular  meal. 
In  that  time  the  secretion  of  bile  is  nearly  finished; 
the  new  nutriment  begins  to  tell  upon  the  general  cir- 
culation ;  and  we  are  again  fit  for  active  exertion.  The 
consequence  of  not  observing  this  rule  is  often  very 
hurtful.  Strong  exercise,  or  mental  application,  dur- 
ing or  immediately  after  a  meal,  diverts  the  flow  of 
nervous  energy  and  of  blood  to  the  stomach,  and  the 
process  of  digestion  is  necessarily  retarded  or  stopped. 
Confusion  and  obstruction  are  thus  introduced  mto 
the  system,  and  a  tendency  to  the  terrible  calamity  of 
dyspepsia  is  perhaps  established. 

For  the  same  reason  that  repose  is  required  after  a 
meal,  it  is  necessary  in  some  measure  for  a  little 
while  before.  At  the  moment  when  we  have  concluded 
a  severe  muscular  task — such,  for  example,  as  a  long 
walk — the  flow  of  nervous  energy  and  of  circulation  is 
strongly  directed  to  the  muscular  system.  It  requires 
some  time  to  allow  this  flow  to  stop  and  subside ;  and 
till  this  takes  place,  it  is  not  proper  to  bring  the  sto- 
mach into  exercise,  as  the  demand  which  it  makes  when 
filled  would  not  in  that  case  be  answered.  In  like 
manner  also,  if  we  be  engaged  in  close  mental  applica- 
tion, the  nervous  enei^gy  and  circulation  being  in  that 
case  directed  to  the  brain,  it  is  not  right  all  at  once  to 
call  another  and  distant  organ  into  play ;  some  time  is 
required  to  allow  of  the  energy  and  circulation  being 

aored  to  take  the  new  direction.  It  may  therefore 
lid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  a  short  period  of  repose, 
or  at  least  of  very  light  occupation,  should  be  allowed 
b^ore  exxry  meal. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  rules,  although  the  na- 
tural reasons  fur  them  were  not  perhaps  well  known, 
have  long  been  followed  with  regard  to  animals  upon 
which  man  sets  a  value,  while  as  yet  their  application 
to  the  human  constitution  is  thought  of  only  by  a  few. 
Those  intrusted  with  horses  and  dogs  will  not  allcw 
them  to  feed  immediately  after  exercise;  nor  will  they 
allow  tbrm  to  be  subjected  to  exercise  for  some  time 
after  fef' ling.  Experience  has  also  instructed  veteran 
•oldiers  not  to  dine  the  instant  that  a  long  inarch  has 
been  concluded,  but  to  wait  coolly  till  ample  time  has 
been  allowed  for  all  the  proper  preparations. 

Although  strong  mental  and  muscular  exercise  should 
be  avoided  before,  during,  and  immediately  after  a  meal, 
there  con  be  no  objectiun  to  the  light  and  lively  chat 
which  is  generally  indulged  in  where  several  are  met 
to  eat  together.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that 
jocund  conversation  is  useAil  towards  the  process  of 
nutrition.  Dr  Combe,  in  one  of  his  involuablo  works, 
'The  Physiology  of  Digestion,'  observes  as  follows: — 
'  The  necessary  churning  or  agitation  of  the  food  is, 
iiota  the  peculiar  rituation  ot  the  stomach,  greatly 
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awisted  by  the  play  of  the  diaphrkgm  aiid.Abd<i>minaJ 
muscles  during  inspiration  and  expiration ;  and  the 
diminution  of  the  vivacity  and  extent  of  ihp^^spirar 
tory  moriraent  which  always  attends  despondei^y  and 
grief,  is  one  source  of  the  enfeebled :  digestion  wUch 
notoriously  accompanies  depression  of  mind*  The  sftme 
cause  also  leads  necessarily  to  an  unfavourable  condi- 
tion  of  the  blood  itself,  which  in  its  turn  weakens  di- 
gestion in  common  with  every  other  function;  bii^t  the 
muscular  or  mechanical  influence  is  that  which  et  pre- 
sent chiefly  concerns  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  active 
and  energetic  respiration  attendant  on  cheerfulness  and 
buoyancy  of  spirits  odds  to  the  power  of  digestion, 
both  by  aiding  the  motions  of  the  stomach  and  by  im- 
parting to  it  a  more  richly-constituted  blood.  If  to 
these  causes  be  added  the  increase  of  nervous  stimulus 
which  pleasing  emotions  occasion  in  the  stomach  (as 
in  the  muscles  and  organs  of  secretion  generally),  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  why  digestion 
goes  on  so  well  in  parties  where  there  is  much  jocu- 
larity and  mirth.  "  Laughter,"  says  Professor  Hufe- 
land  of  Berlin,  "  is  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  diges- 
tion with  which  I  am  acquainted;  and  the  custom  pre- 
valent among  our  forefathers,  of  exci'''ing  it  at  table  by 
jesters  and  bufibons,  was  founded  on  [or  rather,  acci* 
dentally  in  harmony  with!]  true  medical  principles. 
In  a  word,  endeavour  to  have  cheerful  and  merry 
companions  at  your  meals :  wh^t  nourishment  one 
receives  amidst  mirth  and  jollity  will  certainly  pro- 
duce good  and  light  blood." ' 

Kinds  of  Food. 

It  has  been  shown,  by  a  reference  to  the  structure  of 
the  human  intestinal  canal,  that  our  food  is  designed 
to  be  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  substandes. 
There  is,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  a  power  of  adaptation 
in  nature,  by  which  individuals  may  be  enabled  for  a 
considerable  time  to  live  healthily  on  one  or  the  other 
kind  exclusively  or  nearly  so.  The  above  is  neverthe- 
less the  general  rule,  to  which  it  is  safest  to  adhere. 
It  has  been  found,  fov  instance,  that  field-labourers, 
including  ploughmen,  will  live  healthily  for  many 
years  on  a  diet  chiefly  farinaceous — that  is,  composed 
of  the  farina  of  grain.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
food  in  this  case,  though  apparently  sufficient  for 
health,  is  only  so  apparently;  and  that  the  constitu- 
tion, being  all  the  time  not  supported  as  it  ought  to  be, 
breaks  down  prematurely  in  a  great  proportion  of  in- 
stances. It  has  been  said  again  that  the  Irish  labour- 
ing classes  are  a  remarkably  robust  race,  although  their 
food  consists  almost  exclusively  of  potatoes.  The  fact 
is  overlooked,  that  the  Irish  eat  a  quantity  of  potatoes 
so  enormous,  as  could  lot  fail  to  make  up  in  some 
measure  for  the  want  of  animal  diet.  It  was  found  by 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  women  as  well  as  men, 
take  nt  their  two  daily  meals  in  general  about  nine 
pounds  weight  of  this  aliment !  Such  a  case  is  rather 
to  be  ranked  amongst  instances  of  extraordinary  adap- 
tations to  a  particular  variety  of  food,  than  as  a  proof 
that  an  unmixed  potato  diet  is  healthy. 

Climate  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  modifying  the 
rule  as  to  the  mixture  and  amount  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food.  The  former  has  most  of  a  stimulating 
quality,  and  this  quality  is  greater  in  beef,  and  flesh  in 
generu,  than  in  fowl  or  fish.  Now  the  inhabitants  of 
torrid  countries  are,  in  their  ordinary  condition,  least  in 
need  of  stimulus:  hence  they  find  a  simple  diet  of  rice 
and  sago  sufficient  for  them.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  dwell  in  cold  countries  need  much  stimulus:  Iience 
thev  can  devour  vast  quantities  of  flesh  and  blubber, 
with  scarcely  any  mixture  of  vegetable  food. 

Inquiries  with  respect  to  the  comparative  digesti- 
bility of  different  kinds  of  food,  are  perhaps  chiefly  of 
consequence  to  those  in  whom  health  has  already  been 
lost.  To  the  sound  and  healthy  it  is  comparatively  of 
little  consequence  what  kind  of  food  is  taken,  provided 
that  some  variation  is  observed,  and  no  oxccss  com- 
mitted as  to  (juantity.    Within  the  range  of  fish,  flesh, 
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•ltd  fiiwl;  th«r«  is  ample  scope  for  a  safe  choice.  There 
it  scaircelT  any  of  the  familiar  aliments  of  these  kinds 
but,  if  plafnly  dressed,  will  digest  in  from  two  to  four 
honrs,  and  prore  perfectly  healthy.  One  rule  alone  has 
been  pretty  well  ascertained  with  respect  to  animal 
foods,  that  they  are  the  more  digestible  the  more  minute 
and  tender  the  fibre  may  be.  They  contain  more  nutri- 
ment in  a  given  bulk  than  vegetable  matters,  and  hence 
their  less  need  for  length  of  intestine  to  digest  them. 
Yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  between  the  chyle  pro- 
duced from  animal  and  that  from  vegetable  food  no 
essential  distinction  can  be  observed. 

Tendon,  suet,  and  oily  matters  in  general,  are  con- 
siderably less  digestible  than  the  ordinary  fibre;  and 
these  are  aliments  which  should  be  taken  sparingly. 
Pickling,  from  its  effect  in  hardening  the  fibre,  dimi- 
nishes the  digestibility  of  meat.  Dressed  shell-fish, 
,  cheese,  and  some  other  animal  foods,  are  avoided  by 
many  as  not  sufiiciently  digestible. 

Farinaceous  foods  of  all  kinds — wheat,  oaten,  and 
barley  bread,  oaten  porridge,  sago,  arrow-root,  tapioca, 
and  potatoes — are  highly  suitable  to  the  human  consti- 
tution. They  generally  require  under  two  hours  for 
digestion,  or  about  half  the  time  of  a  full  mixed  meal. 
The  cottage  children  of  Scotland,  reared  exclusively 
upon  oaten  porridge  and  bread,  with  potatoes  and  milk, 
may  be  cited  as  a  remarkable  example  of  a  class  of 
human  bein,?3  possessing  in  an  uncommon  degree  the 
blessing  of  health.  Green  vegetables  and  fruit,  how- 
evt'T  softened  by  dressing,  are  less  digestible,  and  less 
healthy  as  a  diet.  One  important  consideration  here 
occurs :  there  is  need  for  a  certain  bulk  in  our  ordi- 
nary food.  Receiving  nutriment  in  a  condensed  form, 
and  in  a  small  space,  will  not  serve  the  purpose.  This 
is  liei  •  \ '  organs  of  digestion  are  calculated  for 

recei. .  bod  nearly  in  the  condition  in  which 

natur  )•.■  i  it — namely,  in  a  considerable  bulk  with 
rega "(-  .>  c.ie  proportion  of  its  nutritious  properties. 
The  same  law  applies  with  respect  to  the  lower  animals. 
Wh  jn  a  horse  is  fed  upon  com  alone,  it  does  not  thrive. 
Nat  ire  did  not  contemplate  that  all  horses  should 
readily  obtain  a  com  diet,  but  looked  chiefly  to  grass 
and  hay  for  their  support.  She  therefore  prepared  the 
organs  for  the  reception  of  something  of  considerable 
volume:  and  when  a  food  of  less  volume  is  persisted 
in,  her  law  is  violated,  and  fatal  consequences  ensue. 
Civilised  man  is  apt  to  pay  little  attention  to  this  rule 
in  his  own  case.  Consulting  taste  alone,  he  is  apt  to 
refine  his  food  overmuch,  and  reject  what  it  were  better 
for  him  to  take.  The  present  writer  is  much  inclined 
to  doubt  the  propriety  of  grinding  off  the  coarse  ex- 
terior of  wheatcn  grain.  It  does  not  seem  by  any 
means  likely  that  nature  calculated  the  human  ali- 
mentary cavity  for  the  use  of  the  white  interior  of  the 
grain,  exclusive  of  all  the  rest,  which  consists  of  very 
different  but  not  less  necessary  chemical  constituents. 
Wheat  forms  so  large  a  part  of  our  daily  food,  that  if 
this  be  the  case,  we  unquestionably  make  a  departure 
of  a  very  important  kind  from  the  laws  of  health. 
Experience  is  favourable  to  this  view,  for  the  effect  of 
coarse  brown  bread  in  relaxing  aeems  only  comparable 
to  that  of  white  bread  in  constipating  the  bowels. 

Quuitity  of  Food— Number  and  Times  of  Heals. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  food  necessary  for 
health,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  anj  rule,  as  different 
quantities  are  safe  with  different  individuals,  according 
to  their  sex,  age,  activity  of  life,  and  some  other  con- 
ditions. There  is  a  general  and  probably  well-founded 
opinion,  that  most  persons  who  have  the  means  eat  too 
much,  and  thereby  injure  their  health.  This  may  be 
true,  tad  yet  it  may  not  be  easy  to  assign  to  such  per- 
sons a  limit  beyond  which  they  ought  not  to  go. 

The  best  authorities  are  obliged  to  refer  the  matter 
to  our  own  sensations.  Dr  Beaumont,  for  example,  says 
that  we  should  not  eat  till  the  mind  has  a  sense  of 
itttietf/,  for  appetite  may  exceed  the  power  of  digestion, 
and  generally  docs  so,  particularly  in  invalids;  but  to 
a  point  previous  to  that,  which '  may  be  known  by  the 


pleasurable  sensations  of  perfect  sati^aciton,  ease,  mS 
quiescence  of  body  and  mind.' 

The  number  and  times  of  meals  are  other  quot- 
tions  as  yet  undetermined.  As  the  digestion  of  a  meal 
rarely  requires  more  than  four  hours,  and  the  wajking 
part  of  a  diy  is  about  sixteen,  it  seems  unavoidable 
that  at  least  three  meals  be  taken,  though  it  may  be 
proper  that  one,  if  not  two  of  these,  be  comparatively 
of  a  light  nature.  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea  as  a  light 
meal,  may  be  considered  as  a  safe,  if  not  a  very  accu- 
rate prescription  for  the  daily  food  of  a  healthy  person. 
Certainly  four  good  meals  a  day  is  too  much.  No  ex- 
periments, as  far  as  we  are  awaro,  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  total  amount  of  solids  which  a 
healthy  person  in  active  life  may  safely  take  in  a  day. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  confined  criminals 
and  paupers  are  healthiest  when  the  daily  solids  are 
not  much  either  above  or  below  twenty-four  ounces.* 
Of  course,  in  active  life  there  must  be  need  for  a  larger 
allowance,  but  only  to  a  small  extent.  We  may  thus 
arrive  at  a  tolerably  clear  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
that  excess  which  is  said  to  be  generally  indulged  in; 
for  certainly  most  grown  people  who  have  the  means, 
not  excepting  many  who  pursue  vety  sedentary  lives, 
eat  much  more  than  twenty-four  ounces. 

The  interval  between  rising  and  breakfast  ought  not 
to  be  great,  and  no  severe  exercise  or  taskwork  of  any 
kind  should  be  undergone  during  this  interval.  There 
is  a  general  prepossession  to  the  contrary,  arising  pro- 
bably from  the  feeling  of  freedom  and  lightness  which 
most  people  feel  at  that  period  of  the  day  and  which 
seems  to  them  as  indicating  a  preparedne  is  for  exer- 
tion. But  this  feeling,  perhaps,  only  arises  from  a  sense 
of  relief  from  that  oppression  of  food  under  which  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  day  is  spent.  It  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  all  we  know  of  the  physiology  of  aliment,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  body  is  capable  of  much  exction  when 
the  stomach  has  been  for  several  hours  quite  empty. 
We  have  known  many  persons  take  long  walks  before 
breakfast,  under  an  impression  that  they  were  doing 
something  extremely  favourable  to  health.  Others  we 
have  known  go  through  three  hours  of  mental  task- 
work at  the  same  period,  believing  tb;'t  they  were  gain- 
ing so  much  time.  But  the  only  observable  result  was, 
to  subtract  from  the  powers  of  exertion  ip  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  the  day.  In  so  fa  »'  the  practice 
was  contrary  to  nature,  it  would  likewis  :  of  course  pro- 
duce permanent  injury.  Only  a  short  baunter  in  the 
open  air,  or  a  very  brief  application  to  business  or  task- 
work, can  be  safely  indulged  in  before  breakfast. 

W'ith  regard  to  the  time  ftr  either  breakfast  or 
dinner,  nothing  can  be  said  with  scientific  authority. 
Dr  Combe,  who  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  take  lax  or 
indulgent  views  with  regard  to  dietary  matters,  while 
favourable  to  an  early  dinner  hour,  allows  that  he  has 
himself  changed  his  hours  for  both  breakfast  and  dinner, 
from  comparatively  early  to  comparatively  late  periods, 
without  any  perceptible  inconvenience.  In  rural  life, 
it  is  found  convenient  to  dine  not  long  after  the  middle 
of  the  day;  but  in  cities,  wheie  it  is  necessary  to  havo 
a  long  unintermpted  space  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for 
business,  a  late  dinner  hour  is  scarcely  avoidable.  In 
such  a  case  a  slight  lunch  serves  to  keep  the  strength 
from  sinking;  and  if  dinner  is  taken  not  less  than  five 
or  six  hours  before  bed-time,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
any  ii\jurious  consequences  should  follow.  The  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  meal  hours  from  old  times 
are  more  apparent  than  real.  T}.e  present  substantial 
lunch  of  fivsnionable  life  occur',  nearly  at  the  same  hour 
as  the  Elizabethan  dinner,  a  id  the  present  dinner  is  in 
all  respects,  except  name,  tne  same  as  the  supper  of 
those  times.  The  only  thing  which  the  physiologist 
would  much  insist  on  is,  that  between  the  two  principal 
meals  of  the  day  there  should  bo  no  long  fasts.  If  the 
interval  be  above  se.en  hours,  a  biscuit  should  be  taken 
after  four  of  the  seven  hours  have  elapsed.    When  the 
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int«ml  unoiuti  to  nine  hou^j,  the  lunoh  should  bo  a  \ 
little  more  lubstantial,  but  .10^  of  animal  food,  parti- 
.  oularly  if  any  hae  been  taken  at  breakrnat.  A  glass  of 
wine  is  often  added  to  a  biscuit  lunoh,  or  v'Hne  alone  is 
taken;  but  neither  of  these  practices  can  be  com- 
nwnded.    While  a  small  quantity  of  bread  or  biscuit 

Slfes  real  strength,  and  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  occs.- 
on«  wine  only  gives  a  stimulus,  serving  for  the  t>me, 
but  making  the  case  worse  afterwards. 

Variety  of  Food. 
A  judicious  variation  of  food  is  not  onl^  useful,  but 
important.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  aliments,  such 
as  oread,  which  cannot  be  varied,  and  which  no  one 
ever  wishes  to  be  so.  'iut  apart  from  one  or  two 
articles,  a  certain  van;  ^a  or  rotation  is  much  to  be 
desired,  and  will  provo  favourable  to  hoalth.  There  is 
a  common  prepossession  respecting  one  dUh,  which  is 
more  spoken  of  than  acted  upon.  In  reality  there  is 
no  virtue  in  this  practice,  excepting  that,  if  rigidly 
adhered  to,  it  makes  excess  nearly  impossible,  no  one 
being  able  to  eat  to  satiety  of  one  kind  of  food.  There 
would  be  a  benefit  from  both  a  daily  variation  of  food 
and  eating  of  more  than  one  dish  at  a  meal,  \f  timta'a- 
tion  were  m  both  catei  to  be  strictly  observed;  for  thc 
relish  to  be  thus  obtained  is  useful,  as  promotive  of  the 
flow  of  nervous  energy  to  the  stomach,  exactly  in  the 
lame  manner  as  cheerfulness  is  useful.  The  policy 
which  would  make  food  in  anyway  unpleacant  to  the 
taste  is  a  most  mistaken  one;  for  to  eat  with  languor, 
or  against  inclination,  or  with  any  degree  of  disgust,  is 
to  lose  much  of  the  benefit  of  eating.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  cook  dishes  highly,  and  provoke  appetite  by 
artificial  means,  are  equally  reprehensible. 
lies  in  the  mean  between  the  two  extremes. 


Propriety 


Beverages; 

The  body  containing  a  vast  amount  of  fluids,  which 
are  undergoing  a  perpetual  waste,  there  is  a  necessity 
for  an  occasional  supply  of  liquor  of  some  kind,  as  well 
as  of  solid  aliment.  It  remams  to  be  considered  what 
is  required  in  the  character  or  nature  of  this  liquor,  to 
maVe  it  serve  as  a  beverage  consistently  with  the  pre- 
■ervation  of  health. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  how  men  in  all 
ages,  and  almost  all  climes,  have  indulged  in  liquors 
containing  a  largo  infusion  of  alcohol,  or  how  wide- 
spread in  our  own  society  is  the  custom  of  drinking 
considerable  quantities  of  wine,  spirits,  and  beer,  both 
at  me  Is  and  on  other  occasions.  Against  habits  so 
inveterate  it  is  apt  to  appear  like  fanaticism  to  make 
aiiv  decided  objection  ;  yet  tho  investigator  of  the  laws 
wlilch  regulate  health  is  bound  to  consider,  above  all 
things,  how  any  particular  habit  bears  upon  the  human 
constitution,  and  to  stale  what  is  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiries, however  irreconcilable  it  may  bo  with  popular 
prejudice  or  practice. 

'  The  primajy  effect  of  all  distilled  and  fermented 
liquors,'  says  l)r  Combe,  *  is  to  stittMlate  the  nenous 
tyitem  and  qukken  the  circulation.'  They  may  thus  bo 
■aid  to  have  a  larger  measure  of  the  efifect  which  animal 
food  Las  upon  the  system.  It  is  therefore  the  less  sur- 
prising that  those  tropical  nations  which  live  uiobt  on 
farinaceous  diet  are  also  found  to  be  those  which  have 
the  least  proi><  ngity  to  the  drinking  of  ardent  spirits; 
while  those  northern  nations  which  live  most  on  an-- 
mal  food  have  the  exactly  contrary  inclination  wit\ 
respect  to  liquor,  the  Scandinavian  tribes  being  not  j- 
riously  tho  greatest  sots  that  have  ever  been  known. 
Dr  Combe  admits  that  in  some  conditions  of  the  sys- 
tem, when  the  natural  stimulus  is  defective,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  an  artificial  supply  in  the  form  of  ardent 
and  fermented  liquors.  '  There  are,'  he  says,  *  many 
constitutions  so  inherently  defective  in  energy,  m  to 
derive  benefit  from  a  moderate  daily  allowance  of 
wine;  and  there  are  many  situations  in  which  even  the 
healthiest  derive  additional  security  from  its  occasional 
use.  If,  for  example,  a  healthy  person  is  exposed  to  un- 
vmwl  and  oontinurd  exertion  in  tlie  open  air,  or  to  (he 
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influence  of  anxious  and  depTeniog  waichAilneai,  a  mo* 
derate  quantity  of  wine  with  his  lood  may  beoomo  the 
moans  of  warmng  off  actual  disease,  and  enabling  bim 
to  bear  up  uninjured,  where  without  it  he  would  have 
giveTt  way.'  But  Dr  Combe  at  the  same  time  declares, 
in  thc  most  decided  lang;'<age,  that  when  the  digestion 
is  good,  and  the  system  in  full  vigour,  the  bodily  energy 
is  easily  sustained  by  nutritious  food,  and  'artihciU 
stimulant  only  inoreatti  the  wasting  qf  the  natural 
strength,'  Nearly  all  physicians,  indeed,  concur  in  re- 
presenting ardent  liquors  as  unfavourable  to  the  health 
of  the  healthy,  and  as  being,  in  their  excess,  highly  in- 
jurious. Even  the  specious  defence  which  has  been  set 
up  for  their  use,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  not 
have  been  given  to  man  it  they  had  not  been  designed 
for  general  use,  has  been  shown  to  be  ill-founded,  see- 
ing that  vinou*  feitnentation,  from  whicb  they  are  de- 
rived, is  n^t  a  healthy  condition  of  vegetable  matter,  , 
but  a  stage  in  its  progress  to  decay.  Upon  the  whole, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  liquors  are  delete- 
rious in  our  ordinary  healthy  condition ;  and  that  pure 
water,  toast-water,  milk,  whey,  and  other  simple  and 
unexciting  beverages,  would  be  preferabh  (the  first 
being  the  most  natural),  if  we  could  only  consent  to 
deny  ourselves  further  indulgence. 

CLEANLINESS. 

To  keep  the  body  in  a  cleanly  condition  is  the  third 
important  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
This  becomes  necessary,  in  consequence  of  a  very  im- 
portant natural  process  which  is  constaiivly  go.'ng  on 
near  and  up^u  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  process  in  question  is  that  of  perspiration.  The 
matter  here  concerned  is  a  watery  secretion,  produced 
by  glands  near  the  surface  01  the  body,  and  sent  up 
through  the  skin  by  channels  imperceptibly  minute 
and  wonderfully  numerous.  From  two  to  six  pounds 
of  this  secretion  is  believed  to  exude  through  these 
channels  or  pores  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
being  in  fact  the  chief  form  taken  by  what  is  called 
the  waste  of  the  syt>tem,  the  remainder  passing  off  by 
the  bowels,  kidneys, '  rd  lungs.  To  promote  the  free 
egress  of  this  fluid  i  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
health;  for  when  it  is  juppressed,  disease  is  apt  to  fall 
upon  some  of  the  other  organs  concercd  in  the  dis- 
charge of  waste. 

One  of  the  most  notable  checks  which  perspiration 
experiences  is  that  produced  by  a  current  of  cold  air 
upon  thd  skin,  in  which  case  the  pores  instantly  con- 
tract and  close,  and  the  individual  is  seized  with  some 
ailment  cither  in  one  of  the  other  organs  of  waste, 
whichever  is  in  him  the  weakest,  or  in  the  internal 
lining  of  some  part  of  the  body,  all  of  which  is  sympa- 
thetic with  the  condition  of  the  skin.  A  result  of  the 
nature  of  that  last  described  is  usually  recognised  as  a 
cold  or  catarrh.  Wo  are  not  at  present  called  on  jmr- 
ticularly  to  notice  such  efiects  of  checked  perspiration, 
but  shall  allude  to  others  of  a  leti  percvjptible,  though 
not  less  dangerous  nature. 

Tho  fluid  alluded  to  is  composed,  besides  water,  of 
certain  salts  and  animal  matters,  which,  being  solid,  do 
not  pass  away  in  vapour,  as  does  tho  watery  part  of  thc 
compound,  but  rest  on  the  surface  where  they  have 
been  ui«charged.  There,  if  not  removed  by  some  arti- 
ficial means,  they  form  a  layer  of  hard  stuff,  an^  un- 
avoidably impede  the  egress  of  the  current  perspiration. 
By  cleanliness  is  merely  meant  the  taking  proper  means 
to  prevent  this  or  any  other  extraneous  matter  from 
accumulating  on  tho  suiface,  to  thc  production  of  cer- 
tain hurtful  consequences. 

Ablution  01  washing  is  the  best  means  of  attaining  this 
end ;  and  accordingly  it  is  well  for  us  to  wash  or  bathe 
the  body  frequently.  Many  leave  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  their  bodies  unwashed,  except  perhaps  on  rare 
occasions,  thinking  it  enough  if  the  parts  exposed  to 
common  view  bo  in  decent  trim.  If  the  object  of  clean- 
ing we.e  Bolelv  to  preserve  fair  appearances,  this  might 
be  sufficient;  but  the  great  end,  it  must  be  clearly  seen, 
is  (0  keep  th«  ski  \  iu  a  fit  state  for  itspeculiai'aud  very 
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imporUat  functioni.  Frequent  ohange  of  the  clothing 
next  to  the  ikin  is  of  coune  a  great  aid  to  cleanlineH, 
and  maT  pnrtly  be  esteemed  ai  a  aubititute  for  bathing, 
seeing  that  the  dothei  absorb  much  of  the  impurities, 
and,  when  changed,  may  be  said  to  cany  these  off. 
But  still  this  will  not  serve  the  end  nearly  so  well  as 
frequent  ablution  of  the  whole  person.  Any  one  will 
be  conrinoed  of  this  who  goes  into  a  bath,  and  uses  the 
flesh-brush  in  cleansing  his  body.  The  quantity  of 
scurf  and  impurity  which  he  will  then  remove,  from 
a  body  which  has  changes  of  linen  even  once  a  day.  <rill 
surprise  him. 

Considering  the  importance  of  pergonal  clcuimess 
for  health,  it  becomes  a  great  duty  of  municipal  rulers 
to  afford  every  encouragement  in  their  power  to  the 
establishment  of  public  baths  for  the  middle  and  work- 
ing classes,  and  to  e.tend  and  protect  all  existing  faci- 
lities for  washing  clothes,  as  well  as  Tor  private  supplies 
of  water.  Baths  should  neither  be  very  cold  nor  very 
warm,  but  in  an  agreeable  medium;  and  they  should 
never  be  taken  within  three  hours  of  a  meal.  Nature 
may  be  said  to  make  a  strong  pleading  for  their  more 
general  use,  in  the  remarkably  pleasing  feeling  which 
18  experienced  iu  the  skin  after  ablution. 

EXERCISE. 

The  constitution  of  external  nature  shows  that  man 
was  destined  for  an  active  existence,  as  without  labour 
scarcely  any  of  the  gifts  of  Providence  are  to  be  mode 
available.  In  perfect  harmony  with  this  character  of 
the  material  world,  he  has  been  furnished  with  a  mus- 
cular and  mental  system,  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  being  fitted  for  exertion,  and  requiring  exertion  for 
a  continued  healthy  existence.  Formed  as  he  is,  it  is 
not  possible  for  him  to  abstain  Irom  exertion  without 
very  hurtful  consequences. 

Muscular  Exercise. 

With  regard  to  merely  bodily  exercise,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  iu  the  first  place,  that  we  have  no  fewer  than 
four  hundred  muscles,  each  designed  to  serve  some 
particular  end  in  locomotion,  or  in  operating  upon  ex- 
ternal objects.  A  sound  state  of  body  depends  very 
much  upon  each  of  these  muscles  being  brought  into 
action  in  proper  circumstances,  and  to  a  suitable  extent. 
There  is  even  a  law,  operating  within  a  certain  range, 
by  which  er<ii  muscle  will  gain  t»  strength  and  sound- 
nets  by  being  brought  into  a  proper  degree  of  activity. 

The  process  of  waste  and  renovation  may  be  said  to 
be  always  going  on  in  the  body,  but  it  does  not  go  on 
with  permanent  eteadiuess,  unless  the  muscular  system 
be  exercised.  Whenever  one  of  the  organs  is  put  into 
exertion,  this  process  becomes  active,  and  the  two  ope- 
rations of  which  it  consists  maintain  a  due  proportion 
to  each  other.  A  greater  flow  of  blood  and  of  nervous 
energy  is  tent  to  the  organ,  and  this  continues  as  long 
8«  it  IS  kent  'n  activity.  When  one  state  of  action  fol- 
lows close  u^on  another,  the  renovating  part  of  the  pro- 
cess rather  exceeds  the  waste,  and  an  accretion  of  new 
substance,  as  well  as  an  addition  of  fresh  power,  takes 
place.  On  the  contrary,  when  an  organ  is  little  exer- 
cised, the  process  of  renovation  goes  on  languidly,  and 
to  a  less  extent  than  that  of  waste,  and  the  parts  con- 
sequently become  flabby,  shnmkvu,  and  weak.  Even 
the  bones  are  subject  to  the  same  laws.  If  these  be 
duly  exercised  in  their  business  of  administering  to 
motion,  the  vessels  which  pervade  them  are  fed  more 
actively  with  blood,  and  they  increase  in  dimensions, 
solidity,  and  strength.  If  they  be  little  exercised,  the 
stimulus  required  for  tho  supply  of  blood  to  them  be- 
comes insufficient ;  impori'ect  nutrition  takes  place ; 
and  the  consequences  are  debility,  softness,  and  unfit- 
ness fct  their  office.  Bones  may  be  so  much  softened 
by  inaction,  as  to  become  susceptU)le  of  being  cut  by 
a  knife.  In  a  less  degree,  the  same  cause  will  produce 
languor  and  bad  health. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe  that  the 
cxeroiie  of  any  particular  limb  does  little  besides  im- 
provbg  the  strength  of  that  limb;  and  that,  iu  order 


to  inoreaie  our  general  itrenjth,  the  whole  frame  mtut 
be  brought  into  exercise.  The  blacksmith,  by  wield- 
ing his  namPier,  increases  the  muscular  volume  and 
strength  of  his  right  arm  only,  or  if  the  rest  of  his 
body  derives  any  advantage  from  his  exercise,  it  is 
tlirough  the  general  movement  which  the  wielding  of 
a  hammer  occasions.  One  whose  profession  consists  in 
dancing  or  leaping,  for  the  same  reason,  chiefly  improves 
the  muscles  of  his  legs.  The  right  hands  of  most  per- 
sons, by  being  more  frequently  employed  than  the  left, 
become  sensiblv  larger  as  well  as  stronger,  A  still 
more  striking  illustration  of  the  principle  is  to  be  found 
in  a  personal  peculiarity  which  has  been  remarked  in 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  Owing  to  the  uneven  nature 
of  the  pavement  of  that  city,  the  people  are  obliged  to 
walk  in  a  tripping  manner  on  the  front  of  their  feet;  a 
movement  which  calls  the  muscles  of  the  calves  of  the 
legs  into  strong  exertion.  It  is  accordingly  remarked 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  of  Paris  are  dis- 
tinguished by  an  uncommon  bulk  in  this  part  of  their 
persons  than  in  other  cities. 

In  order,  then,  to  maintain  in  a  sound  state  the 
energies  which  nature  has  given  us,  and,  still  more 
particularly,  to  increase  their  amount,  me  must  exercise 
them.  If  we  desire  to  have  a  strong  limb,  we  must 
exercise  that  limb;  if  we  desire  that  the  whole  of  our 
frame  should  be  sound  and  strong,  we  must  exercise 
the  whole  of  our  frame.  It  is  mainly  by  these  means 
that  health  and  strength  are  to  be  preserved  and  im- 
proved. There  are  rules,  however,  for  the  application 
of  these  laws  of  our  being. 

1.  That  bodily  exercise  may  be  truly  advantageou(i, 
the  parts  must  be  in  a  state  of  sufficient  health  to  en- 
dure the  exertion.  A  system  weakened  by  disease  or 
long  inaction  must  be  exercised  very  sparingly,  and 
brought  on  to  greater  efforts  very  graduallv,  other- 
wise the  usual  effects  of  over-exercise  will  follow.  In 
no  case  must  exercise  be  carried  beyond  what  the  parts 
are  capable  of  bearing  with  ease,  otherwise  a  loss  of 
energy,  instead  of  a  gain,  will  be  the  consequence. 

2,  Exercise,  to  be  efficacious  even  in  a  healthy  sub- 
ject, must  be  excited,  sustained,  and  directed  by  that 
nervous  stimulus  which  gives  the  m>'  scles  the  principal 
part  of  their  strength,  and  contributes  so  much  to  the 
nutrition  of  narts  in  a  state  of  activity.  To  explain 
this,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  to  produce  motion  re- 
quii'es  the  co-operation  of  the  muscular  fibre  with  two 
sets  of  nei  ves,  one  of  which  conveys  the  command  of  the 
brain  to  the  muscle,  and  causes  its  contraction,  while 
t'-e  other  conveys  back  to  the  brain  the  peculiar  sense 
cf  the  state  of  the  muscle,  by  which  we  judr  e  of  the 
fitness  of  the  degree  of  rontraction  which  has  been 
produced  to  accomplish  tho  end  desired,  and  which  is 
obviously  an  indispensable  piece  of  information  to  the 
'-'nd  in  regulating  the  movements  of  the  body.  The 
nervous  stimulus  thus  created,  will  enable  a  muscle 
iu  the  I'ving  frame  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  while,  iif  detached,  it  would  be  torn  asunder  by 
one  of  ten.  It  is  what  causes  men  in  danger,  or  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  eagerly-desired  object,  to  perform  such 
extraordinary  feats  of  strength  and  activity,  in  order, 
then,  to  obtam  the  advantage  of  this  powerful  agent,  me 
mmt  be  interested  in  what  we  are  doing.  A  sport  that 
calls  up  the  mental  energy,  a  walk  towards  a  place  which 
we  are  anxious  to  reach,  or  even  an  exercise  which  we 
engage  in  through  a  dcjire  of  invigorating  our  health 
and  strength,  will  prove  beneficial,  when  more  of  actual 
motion,  performed  languidly,  may  be  nearly  ineffectual. 

3.  The  waste  occasioned  by  exercise  must  be  duly 
replaced  by  food;  as,  if  there  bo  any  deficiency  in  th^ 
important  requisite,  the  blood  will  soon  cease  to  give 
that  iuvigoration  to  the  parts  upon  which  iucreued 
health  and  strength  depend. 

Kinds  cf  Bodily  Exercise. 

Exercise  is  usually  considered  as  of  two  kinds — activa 
and  passive.  The  active  consists  ir  walking,  runningi 
leaping,  riding,  fencing,  rowing,  skating,  iwimmiiigt 
dancing,  and  various  exercises,  such  as  those  with  tho 
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wilu,  n>pea«Jic.  prateribed  In  gTmiuutie  inititutloni. 
The  pMMv*  oonaiata  in  ourri«g«  ridiiif^,  Miling,  friction, 
•wingingt  &«.  (For  various  modet  of  agreeable  leorca- 
tiou,  aee  article*  on  iN-nooa  and  Oui.doob  Ahusk- 
MGNTBr— Volunie  II.) 

Wallrinff  u  perliapt  the  reodieat  mode  of  taking  ex- 
Vciee,  and  the  one  most  extenaively  reeorted  to.  If  it 
brou{[bt  the  upper  part  of  the  bodv  ai  thoroughly  into 
exertion  ae  the  lower,  it  would  bo  perfect,  for  it  is 
gentle  and  safe  with  ueai-ly  all  except  the  much  debi- 
Utated.  To  render  it  the  more  effectual  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  it  were  well  to  walk  at  all  times,  when 
convenient,  tuigly,  and  allow  the  arms  and  trunk  free 
play.  It  is  best  to  walk  with  a  companion,,  or  for  some 
definite  ol^ec!>,  as  the  flow  rf  nerroui  energy  will  bu  bv 
these  means  promoted,  an>'  *'  exercise  ue  rendered, 
as  has  been  already  oxpl^Ijie        e  more  senriceable. 

Venr  long  or  rapid  wiUL  j1>'  not  be  attempted 
by  iudividualB  of  Bedenti.'ry  .^jii.*,  nor  by  weakly  per- 
sons. Their  frames  are  totally  unprepared  for  such 
violent  exertion.  When  a  person  who  has  been  long 
contjned  at  still  employments  finds  himself  at  liberty  to 
indulge  his  inclination  for  a  ramble  of  a  few  days  in  the 
country,  he  should  begin  with  slow  and  short  marches, 
and  be  content  therewith  till  his  body  is  hardened  for 
greater  efforts.  This  is  a  rule  followed  in  the  army 
with  respect  to  regiments  which  are  about  to  under- 
take long  marches.  Every  summer  many  youths,  from 
ignorance,  do  themselves  great  injury,  by  undertak- 
ing pedestrian  excursions  much  beyond  their  strength. 
Jaded  to  the  last  degree,  and  incaifMe  of  enjoyiiis  any- 
thing presented  to  their  obsorvatii .u,  they  nevertheless 
persist  in  making  out  rwme  appointed  number  of  miles 
per  day,  never  once  thinking  of  the  outrage  they  aro 
committing  upon  themselves,  and  only  looking  to  the 

glory  of  executing  their  task,  the  only  pleasure  they 
nd  in  the  journey.  Serious  consequences — consump- 
tion not  unfrequently  —  follow  such  ill-adriscd  and 
senseless  efforts. 

With  respect  to  very  violent  walking,  Dr  Johnson  re- 
cords some  effects  from  it,  of  a  remarkable  nature,  as 
occurring  iu  his  own  case.  '  In  my  own  person,'  says 
he,  *  I  had  some  years  ago  a  very  severe  and  alarming 
instance  of  the  bad  effects  of  too  gi'eat  muscular  action, 
occasioned  by  a  habit  of  walking  very  fast  After  a  day 
and  night  of  unusual  fatigue  and  rapid  pedestrian  exer- 
tion, together  with  considerable  mental  anxiety,  I  was 
■uddenly  seized  with  an  intermission  of  the  pulse  at 
irregular  periods.  During  each  intermission,  I  felt  the 
heart  give  »  kind  of  struggle,  as  it  were,  and  strike  with 

Ct  violence  against  the  ribs,  accompanied  by  a  pecu- 
&ud  most  distressing  sensation  in  the  cardiac  region, 
which  I  cannot  describe.'  These  symptoms  became 
aggravated,  and  lasted  for  eight  weeks,  '  during  which 
time,'  he  continues,  '  I  used  gentle  horse-exercise,  ami 
kept,  when  at  home,  in  a  horizontal  position.  At  lengtii 
the  heart  gradually  lost  its  morbid  irritability,  and  at 
the  end  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks  I  could  walk  as 
well  as  ever.' 

Runnittg  is  an  exercise  which  is  '  itorniediate  between 
walking  and  leaping;  it  con3ist^  lu  fact,  of  a  series  of 
leaps  performed  in  progression  fruin  one  foot  to  another, 
and  the  degree  of  its  rapidity  bears  a  constant  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  the  individual  and  successive  leaps. 
During  this  exercise  the  individual  is  obliged  to  take 
long  inspirations,  and  make  slow  expirations;  the  air- 
cella  of  the  lungs  are  tlicreby  distended,  and  the  action 
of  the  heart  being  at  the  same  time  increased,  and  the 
circulation  through  the  lungs  much  accelerated,  a  sense 
of  oppression  is  felt  on  the  chest,  which  is  often  ex- 
ceedingly painful;  when  the  violent  action  is  discon- 
tinued, the  heart  palpitates  with  intermitting  strokes, 
in  the  endeavour  to  recover  its  natural  equilibrium  of 
motion.  Although  this  and  other  gymnastic  exercises, 
such  as  leaping,  wrestling,  throwing  heavy  weights,  &c. 
may,  when  judiciously  hod  recourse  to,  invigorate  the 
body,  yet  from  apprehension  of  the  evils  and  accidents 
which  may  be  so  occasioned,  young  ])enions  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  engage  extensively  iu  such  exer- 
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eisei,  except  under  the  cate  of  seme  oao  well  ncqqAintod 
with  gymnastics. 

Fencing  is,  of  all  active  exewiacs,  that  witioh  ia  the 
most  commendable,  inasmuch'  as  it  throws  open  the 
chest,  and  at  the  same  time  calls  into  action  the  niuseleR 
both  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.  Add  to  this 
that  it  improves  very  much  the  oarriuge  of  the  body ; 
for  which  reason  it  may  be  reckoned  a  branch  of  polite 
education.  The  salutary  effitots  of  the  other  execeises 
which  are  taught  in  gymnastic  institutions — such  as 
exercise  with  the  ropes,  poles,  pulleys,  tie. — in  uicreas- 
ing  the  strength  of  the  body,  will  be  seen  by  consult- 
ing Kr  Holand's  Treatise  on  (iymnactics,  where  will  be 
found  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  the  increasing 
growth  and  strength  ol  the  body  in  a  given  time  during 
the  employment  of  these  exercises. 

Daticituf  is  exhilarating  and  healthful,  and  seems  to 
be  almost  the  only  active  exercise  which  the  despotic 
laws  of  oouventioualicy  permit  young  ladies  to  enjoy. 
We  can  scar'>ely  consider  modem  quadrilles,  el<«ant 
though  they  be,  as  exercise,  seeing  that  they  cuffer 
little  from  the  most  common  walking  movements.  But 
couutiy  dances,  reels,  and  hornpipes,  are  genuine  exer- 
cise, and  their  less  refinement  may  be  considered  as 
amply  compensated  by  the  superior  benefit  which  they 
are  calculated  to  confer  upon  health. 

Hiding  is  generally  clos'Mid  among  the  passive  exer- 
cises, but  in  reality  it  is  one  which  involves  much  action 
of  the  whole  frame,  and  as  such  is  very  useful.  Pur- 
sued solitarily,  it  has  the  drawback  of  being  somewhat 
dull;  but  when  two  or  three  ride  in  company,  a  suffi- 
cient flow  of  the  nervous  energy  ma^  be  obtained. 

The  amount  of  bodily  exorcise  which  should  be  taken 
must  vary  according  to  the  habits,  strength,  and  gene- 
ral health  of  the  individual.  It  was  an  aphorism  of 
Boerhaave,  that  every  person  should  take  at  least  two 
hours'  exercise  in  the  day,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as 
a  good  general  rule. 

Mental  Exercise. 

Having  thus  explained  the  laws  and  rerilationi  by 
which  exercise  may  bo  eerviceable  to  the  physical  sys- 
tem, we  shall  proceed  to  show  ^'aat  the  same  rules  hold 
good  resi>ectiiig  the  ment^  culties.  These,  as  is 
generally  allowed,  however  immaterial  in  one  sense, 
are  connected  organically  with  the  brain — a  portion  of 
the  animal  system  nourished  by  the  same  blood,  and 
regulated  by  the  same  vital  laws,  as  the  muscles,  bones, 
and  nen-es.  As,  by  disuse,  muscle  becomes  emaciated, 
bone  softens,  blood-vessels  are  obliterated,  and  ner>-ea 
lose  their  natural  structure,  so  by  disuse  does  the 
bruin  fall  out  of  its  proper  state,  and  create  misery  to 
its  possessor;  and  as,  by  over-exertion,  the  vnwte  of 
the  animal  system  exceeds  the  supply,  and  debility  and 
unsoundness  are  produced,  so  by  over-exertion  ore 
the  functions  of  the  brr  'n  liable  to  be  deranged  and 
destroyed.  The  processes  are  physiologically  the  same, 
and  the  effects  bear  an  exact  relation  to  each  other. 
^Vs  with  the  bodily  powers,  the  mental  are  to  be  in- 
creased in  magnitude  and  energy  by  a  degree  of  exer- 
cise measured  with  a  just  regard  to  their  ordinary 
health  and  native  or  habitual  oncrgies.  Cuirespondiiig, 
moreover,  to  the  influence  which  the  mind  has  in  giving 
the  nervous  stimulus  so  useful  in  bodily  exercise,  is  the 
deiwndence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body  for  supplies  of 
healthy  nutriment.  And,  in  like  manner  with  the  bodily 
functions,  each  mental  faculty  is  only  to  be  strangtheued 
by  the  exercise  of  itself  in  particular.  Every  part  of 
our  intellectual  and  moral  nature  stands,  in  this  re- 
spect, exactly  in  the  some  situation  with  the  blacksmith's 
right  arm  and  the  lower  limbs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris :  each  must  be  exercised  for  its  own  sake. 

The  fatal  effects  of  the  disuse  of  the  mental  faculties 
b»  strikingly  observable  in  persons  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  solitarily  confined,  :uany  of  whom  become 
insane,  or  at  least  weak  in  their  intellects.  It  is  also 
observable  iu  the  deaf  and  blind,  among  whom,  from 
the  non-employment  of  a  number  of  the  faculties,  weak- 
ness of  mind  and  idiocy  are  more  prevalout  than  among 
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btiier>  people^    This  is  indeed  a  frequent  pndiipoiing 
cause  of  every  fomi  of  norvous  disease. 

The  loM  of  power  and  health  of  mind  from  imperfect 
or  paitiol  neiidM  of  the  tWniltiei,  is  frequently  ob- 
■enrable  in  the  oountry  clergy,  in  retired  merohantu, 
ia  aDnuitt^nts,  in  the  clerlci  of  public  oilicee,  and  iu 
trademnen  whoie  profoieiouB  uompruhend  arery  limited 
range  of  objcctB.  There  ii  no  elasa,  however,  in  whom 
the  evil  is  more  widely  observable  than  in  those  females 
who,  either  from  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  exercise,  or 
from  invcterute  habit,  spend  their  lives  in  unbroken 
seclusion,  and  in  the  performance  of  a  limited  range  of 
duties.  All  motive  is  there  wanting.  No  immediate 
object  of  solicitude  ever  presents  itself.  Fixing  their 
thoughts  entirely  on  themselves,  and  constantly  brood- 
ing over  a  few  narrow  and  trivial  ideas,  they  at  length 
approech  a  state  little  removed  from  insanity,  ur  are 
only  saved  from  that,  perhaps,  by  the  iitlso  and  deluding 
relief  aifurded  by  stimulating  liquors.  In  general,  the 
education  of  such  persons  has  given  them  only  a  few 
aeeompliAments,  calculated  to  att'ord  employment  to 
one  or  two  of  the  minor  powers  of  the  mind,  while  all 
that  could  have  engagol  the  reflecting  power*  has  been 
omitted.  Education,  if  properly  conducted,  would  go 
far  to  pre  snt  those  evils. 

On  the  other  hand,  excessive  exercise  of  the  brain, 
by  propelling  too  much  blood  to  it,  and  unduly  dis- 
tending the  vessels,  is  equally  injurious  with  its  disuse. 
And  not  only  are  fatal  eilccts  to  be  apprehended  from 
undue  mental  taskwork,  but  also  from  that  constant 
ttreteh  of  the  mind  which  attends  an  unduly  anxious 
and  watchful  disposition.    The  ancients  hod  some  no- 


of  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  mean*  of  obtaining  plea* 
sure  have  iWMlcwed  up  the  end.  Th«  Klorioui  face  of 
nature,  with  all  its  sublime  and  beautiful  alternations ; 
the  delights  of  social  life ;  the  pleasures  arising  from 
the  exercise  of  the  finer  feelings  and  the  oultivation  of 
the  intellect;  all  that  higher  class  of  gratifioations 
which  Nature  has  designed  a  moderate  degree  of  labour 
to  place  within  the  reach  of  aM  her  creatures,  hare  been 
lost  to  such  a  man. 

The  absurdity  of  an  ignorance  or  weakness  of  this 
kind  is  perhans  still  more  striking  when  iv  ocoun  in 
individuals  who  make  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  the 
chief  aim  of  life.  As  the  world  is  at  present  situated, 
it  is  pouible  to  acquire  learning  upon  almost  eiery 
subject,  and  an  infinite  amount  of  knowledge,  ussful 
and  otherwise,  without  even  by  chance  lighting  upon 
a  knowledge  of  the  most  indispensable  observances 
netiessary  for  the  preservation  of  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  Half  of  the  multiform  languages  of  Asia 
may  be  mastered,  while  the  prodigy  who  boasts  so 
much  learning  knows  not  that  to  sit  a  whole  day  within 
doors  at  close  study  is  detrimental  to  heelth  ;  or,  if  he 
>.nows  so  much,  deliberately  prefevs  the  -:our8e  which 
leads  to  ruin,  Leyden,  an  enthusiast  of  this  order,  was 
ill  with  a  fever  and  liver  complaint  at  Mysore,  and  yet 
continued  to  study  ten  hours  a  day.  He  eventually 
sank,  in  his  thirty-sixth  j^ear,  under  the  consequences 
of  spending  some  time  in  an  ill-ventilated  library, 
which  a  slight  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most  fami- 
liar of  the  sciences  would  have  warned  him  against  en- 
tering. Alexander  Nicoll,  a  recent  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Oxford,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  might  hare 


tion  of  the  impropriety  of  an  incessant  exertion  of  the   walked  to  the  wall  of  China  without  the  aid  of  an  in- 


mind,  and  rebuked  it  by  their  well-known  proverb— 
ApoUo  does  not  keep  hia  bow  always  bent.  But  they 
had  comparatively  little  experience  of  the  oppressive 
mental  labours  endured  by  large  portions  of  modem 
society.  Irrational,  and  in  some  respects  dangerous, 
as  many  of  the  habits  of  our  ancestors  were,  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  they  suffered  so  much  from  these  causes 
08  their  successors  do  from  virtuous  but  overtasking 
exertion.  To  maintain  what  moh  man  conceives  to  be 
a  creditable  place  in  society,  now  requires  such  close 
and  vigorous  exertions,  that  more,  we  verily  believe, 
perish  in  the  performance  of  duties  in  themselves  laud- 
able, than  formerly  sank  under  fox-hunting,  toast- 
drinking,  and  the  gout. 

It  is  m  large  cities  that  this  unintentional  kind  of 
self-destruction  is  most  conspicuously  exemplified.  And 
it  is  in  London,  above  all  other  places,  that  the  frenzy 
is  to  be  observed  in  its  most  glaring  foims.  To  spend 
nine  hours  at  a  time  in  business,  without  food  or  re- 
laxation, is  not  only  not  uncommon,  but  an  almost 
universal  practice,  among  the  citizens  of  London :  from 
a  breaki^t  at  eight  to  a  chop  at  five,  they  are  never, 
to  use  an  expressive  phrase,  off  the  stretch.  Upon  a 
stomach  enfi.tbled  by  exhaustion,  they  then  lay  the 
load  of  a  full  meal,  which  perfect  leisure  would  hardly 
enable  them  to  digest.  But  far  from  waiting  to  digest 
it,  they  have  no  sooner  laid  down  knife  and  fork,  than 
away  they  must  once  more  ruuh  to  business — not  per- 
haps willingly,  for  nature  tells  them  that  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  rest ;  but  then — but  then  business  must 
be  attended  to.  If  nature  were  to  punish  the  daily 
transgression  by  the  nightly  suffering,  wo  should  find 
few  who,  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  gain,  would  thus 
expose  themselves  to  misery.  But  unfortunately  she 
runs  long  accounts  with  her  children,  and,  like  a  cheat- 
ing attorney,  seldom  renders  her  bill  till  the  whole 
subject  of  litigation  has  been  eaten  up.  Paralysis  at 
fifty  comes  like  the  mesne  process  upon  the  victim  of 
commercial  enthusiasm,*  and  either  hurries  him  off  to 
that  prison  from  which  there  is  no  liberation,  or  leaves 
him  for  a  few  years  organically  alive  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  hid  labours.    A  life  thus  spent  is  a  mere  fragment 

*  Of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  premature  paroljnis,  in  conse- 
qatnee  of  the  mode  of  life  above  described,  we  are  assured  by  a 
BUtropeUtan  physician  of  the  greatest  eniineuco. 


terpreter,  died  at  the  some  age,  partly  through  the 
*'  '')ts  of  that  intense  study  which  so  effectually,  but  so 
jiessly,  had  gained  him  distinction.  Dr  Alexander 
Murray,  a  similar  prodigy,  died  in  his  thirty-eighth 
year  of  over-severe  study;  making  the  third  of  a  set  of 
men  remarkable  for  the  same  wonderful  attainments, 
and  natives  of  the  name  country,  who,  within  a  space  of 
twenty  years,  fell  vi  .ims  to  their  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  mental  exercise.  In  1807,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  pro- 
secuted his  inquiry  into  the  alkaline  metals  with  such 
inordinate  eagerness,  that,  through  excitement  and 
fatigue,  he  contracted  a  dangerous  fever,  which  he,  in 
ignorance  of  the  human  physiology ,  ascribed  to  contagion 
« ~.ught  in  experimenting  on  the  fumigation  of  hospitals. 
1  Is  physician  \vas  at  no  loss  to  trace  it  to  his  I  'bit';  of 
study,  which  were  such  as  would  have  soon  worn  out  a 
frame  much  more  robust.  Davy  at  this  time  spent  all 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day  in  his  laboratory,  surrounded 
by  persons  of  every  rank,  whose  admiration  of  his  ex- 
periments added  to  his  excitement.  '  Individuals  of 
the  highest  distinction,'  says  Paris  in  his  biographical 
sketch  of  Sir  Humphry,  *  contended  for  the  honour  of  his 
company  to  diimer,  and  he  did  not  possess  sufficient 
resolution  to  resist  the  gratification  thus  afforded, 
though  it  generally  happened  that  his  pursuits  in  the 
laboratory  wera  not  suspended  until  the  appointed 
dinner  hour  had  passed.  On  his  return  in  the  evening, 
he  resumed  his  chemical  labours,  and  commonly  con- 
tinued them  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning,  and  yet 
the  servants  of  the  establishment  not  unfrequently 
found  that  he  had  risen  before  them.'  Overtasked 
nature  at  length  yielded  under  his  exertions,  and  i^  was 
with  the  greatest  difficultv  that  he  was  restored  to 
health.  Kxcessive  application  is  known  to  have  in  like 
manner  thrown  Boerhoave  into  a  species  of  delirium  for 
six  weeks,  and  to  have  on  one  occasion  given  a  severe 
shock  to  the  health  of  Newton,  It  unquestionably  cut 
short  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  also  of  the 
celebrated  Weber,  whose  mournful  exclamation  in  the 
midst  of  his  numerous  engagements  can  never  be  for- 
gotten— '  Would  that  I  were  a  tailor,  for  then  I  should 
have  a  Sunday's  holiday  I ' 

The  premature  extinction  of  early  prodigies  of  geniui 
is  generally  traceable  to  the  same  cause.  We  read  that, 
whiln  all  other  children  played,  they  remained  at  home 
to  study ;  and  then  we  kom  thivt  ihcv  perished  in  tho 
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bud,  ud  bklkfd  th^  hopM  of  all  thalr  admiring  friendi. 
Th«  imonuit  wonder  u  of  oourte  always  the  great«r 
wh«n  lifo  i«  broken  ihort  in  the  midit  of  honourable 
undertakinsf  ■  We  wonder  at  the  iuKrutable  decreos 
which  permit  the  idle  and  diwolute  to  live,  and  remove 
the  ardent  benefactor  of  hi*  kind,  the  hope  of  parenta, 
the  virtuous,  and  the  self-devoted;  never  reflecting 
that  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  avail 
nothing  in  repairing  or  warding  oil'  a  decided  injury  to 
the  physical  system,  which  is  regulated  by  laws  of  a 
different,  but  of  as  imperative  a  nature.  The  conduct 
of  the  Portuguese  saiiora  in  a  storm,  when,  instead  of 
working  the  vessel  properly,  they  employ  themselves  in 
'paying  vows  to  their  saints,  is  just  as  rational  as  most 
of  the  notions  which  prevail  on  tai:;  subject  in  the  most 
•nlightened  circles  of  British  society. 

It  ought  to  be  universally  known  that  the  uses  of 
our  intdlectual  nature  are  not  to  be  properly  realised 
without  a  just  regard  to  the  laws  of  that  perishable 
frame  with  which  it  is  connected;  that,  in  cultivating 
the  mind,  we  must  neither  overtask  nor  undertask  the 
bodr,  neither  push  it  to  too  great  a  speed,  nor  leave  it 
neglected;  and  that  notwithstanding  this  intimate  con- 
nection and  mutual  dependence,  the  highest  merits  on 
(he  part  of  the  mind  will  not  compensate  for  muscles 
mistreated,  or  soothe  a  nervous  system  which  severe 
•tudy  has  tortured  into  insanity.  To  come  to  detail — it 
ought  to  be  impressed  on  all,  that  to  spend  more  than 
a  moderate  number  of  hours  in  mental  exercise,  dimi- 
nishes insensibly  the  powers  of  future  application,  and 
tends  to  abbreviate  life;  that  no  mental  exorcise  should 
be  attempted  immediately  after  meals,  as  the  processes 
of  thought  and  of  digestion  cannot  be  safely  prosecuted 
together;  and  that  without  a  due  share  of  exercise  to 
the  whole  of  the  mental  faculties,  there  can  be  no  sound- 
ness in  any,  while  the  whole  corporeal  system  will  give 
way  beneath  a  severe  pressure  upon  any  one  in  parti- 
cular. These  are  truths  completely  established  with 
phjrsiologists,  and  upon  which  it  is  undeniable  that  a 
great  portion  of  human  happiness  depends. 

Repose  a  condition  damanded  by  Exercise. 

Exercise  demands  occasional  periods  of  repose,  and, 
in  particular,  that  a  certain  part  of  every  twenty-four 
hours  be  spent  in  sleep.  After  having  been  engaged 
in  dailv  occupations  for  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours,  a 
general  feeling  of  fatigue  and  weakness  is  induced;  the 
motions  of  the  body  become  difficult,  the  senses  con- 
fused, the  power  of  volition  or  will  suspended,  and  the 
rest  of  the  mental  faculties,  becoming  more  and  more 
inactive,  sink  at  length  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 
The  sense  of  sight  first  ceases  to  act  by  th<j  closing  of 
the  eyelids;  then  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  become 
dormant;  and  then  those  of  hearing  and  touch.  The 
muscles  also  dispose  themselves  with  a  certain  refe- 
rence to  ease  of  position,  those  of  the  limbs  having 
grown  indolent  bei'ure  those  that  support  the  head,  and 
those  that  support  the  head  before  those  of  thu  trunk. 
In  proportion  as  these  phenomena  proceed,  the  respira- 
tion becomes  slower  and  mere  deep,  the  circulation 
diminishes  in  impetus,  the  blood  proceeds  in  great 
quantity  towards  the  head,  and  all  the  functions  of  the 
internal  organs  become  retarded.  In  this  state,  shut 
out,  as  it  werp,  from  the  external  world,  the  mind  still 
•stains  part  of  its  wonted  activity,  deprived,  however, 
of  the  guidance  of  judgment  and  the  power  of  distinet 
recollection ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  does  not  per- 
ceive the  monstrous  incongruities  of  the  imagery  which 
sweeps  before  it,  and  takes  but  imperfect  cognisance  of 
the  time  which  elapses. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  jnore  un- 
interru[.ted  sleep  is,  the  mure  refreshing  and  salut>^ry 
will  be  its  effects;  for,  during  this  period,  the  budy 
undoubtedly  acquires  an  accession  of  nervous  energy, 
which  restlessness,  however  induced,  must  disturb;  and 
therefore  the  state  of  the  body  before  going  to  sleep, 
the  kind  of  bed,  and  the  manner  of  clothing,  require 
•special  attention.  As  the  functions  of  the  body  are 
jparformed  more  slowly  during  our  sleeping  than  our 


waking  hours,  a  Aill  meal  or  lupptf,  taken  immedSatelv 
before  going  to  bed,  imposes  a  load  on  the  stomach 
which  it  is  not  in  a  condition  to  digest,  and  the  unplea- 
sant consequence  of  oppressive  and  harassing  dreams 
is  almost  certain  to  ensue.  When  the  sleeper  lies 
upon  his  back,  the  heart  prewing,  while  pulsating,  on 
the  lungs,  gives  rise  to  a  sonse  of  intolerable  op. 
pression  on  the  chest,  which  seems  to  bear  down  upsn 
the  whole  body,  so  that  in  this  painful  state  not  a 
muscle  will  obey  the  impulse  of  the  will,  and  every 
effort  to  move  appears  to  be  altogether  unavailing. 
This  oonititutes  inmtbui  or  nightmare  i  and  it  may  m 
observed  that,  as  acidity  on  the  stomach,  or  iudiges- 
tion,  gives  rise  to  such  dieams,  so  all  dreams  of  this  dis- 
turbed character  are  converse  indications  of  indigestion ; 
for  which  reason  the  ,^reat  physiologist  Haller  considered 
dreaming  to  be  a  nrmpton  of  disease.  It  is  certain  that 
the  dreams  of  healthy  persons  ue  the  lightest  and  most 
evanesoent. 

The  kind  of  bed  on  which  we  repose  requires  atten- 
tion. Some  are  advocates  for  son,  others  for  bard 
beds;  hence  some  accustom  themselves  to  featherbuls, 
others  to  mattresses.  The  only  difference  between  a 
soft  and  a  hard  bed  is  this — that  the  weight  of  the  body 
in  a  soft  bed  presses  on  a  larger  surface  than  on  a  hard 
bed,  and  thereby  a  greater  degree  of  comfort  is  enjoyed. 
Parei '  j  err  in  fancying  that  a  very  hard  bed  contributes 
to  harden  the  constitution  of  their  children;  for  which 
reason  they  lay  them  down  on  mattresses,  or  beds  with 
boarded  bottoms.  A  bed  for  young  children  cannot 
be  too  soft,  provided  the  child  does  not  sink  into  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  bed 
bend  over  and  cover  the  body.  The  too  great  hardness 
of  beds,  says  Dr  Darwin,  frequently  t>roves  injurious  to 
the  shape  of  infants,  by  causing  them  to  rest  on  too 
few  parts  at  a  time;  it  also  causes  their  sleep  to  be 
uneasy  and  unreirediing.  The  universal  analog  de- 
rived from  other  finimals  evinces  the  truth  of  th:s  doc- 
trine, both  in  respect  to  the  softness  and  due  degree  of 
warmth  of  their  beds.  Birds  line  the  nests  of  their 
young  with  feathers;  the  eider  duck  and  the  rabbit 
pluck  the  down  from  their  own  breasts  to  increase  the 
softness  of  the  beds  of  their  tender  ofl^pring,  and  brood 
over  them  with  their  wings,  or  clasp  them  to  their 
bosoms  for  the  sake  of  warmtb.  For  this  reason,  it  i> 
better  that  delicate  children  should  sleep  with  a  bed- 
fellow than  alone;  for  in  this  case,  if  any  part  of  the 
body  becomes  cold,  the  child  instinctively  places  that 
part  in  contact  with  the  warmer  body  of  its  companion. 
So,  also,  it  is  better  for  a  new-bom  infant  to  sleep  with 
its  mother  in  winter,  or  with  its  nurse,  than  in  a  soli- 
tary crib  by  the  bedside. 

When  in  bed,  the  head  should  be  always  higher 
than  the  feet,  and  those  subject  to  palpitation  of  the 
heart  should  lie  with  their  heads  considerably  higher. 
Night-clothes  should  never  consist  of  more  than  a 
chemise  or  shirt  of  cotton  or  linen,  with  a  flannel  shirt 
beneath.  It  is  also  highly  improper  to  sleep  in  a  bed 
overloaded  with  clothes;  the  body  is  thereby  heated, 
and  feverishnesB  and  restlessness  induced.  Accordiuglr, 
persons  wlio  complain  of  sleeplessness  should  look  to  the 
quantity  of  their  bed-clothing;  for  the  unnecessary  ad- 
dition of  a  single  blanket  may  be  the  sole  cauM  of  the 
annoy:  Jice.  it  is  also  imprudent  to  lie  with  the  head 
entirely  within  the  bed-clothes;  for  in  this  case  the 
same  air  which  has  been  already  breathed  mubt  be 
again  and  again  inhaled.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
curtains  should  not  be  drawn  closely  round  the  bed. 
Washing  the  face  and  hands,  and  brushing  the  teeth, 
before  going  to  bed,  will  be  found  to  contribute  materially 
to  comfort.  Whatever  be  the  time  chosen  lor  sleep,  it 
is  evident  that  no  person  can  with  impunity  convert 
day  into  night.  Eight  o'clock  for  children,  and  eleven 
for  adults,  may  be  recommended  as  good  hours  for 
retiring  to  rest.  It  is  well  known  that  children  require 
more  sleep  than  adults ;  and  more  sleep  is  rei^uisitc 
in  winter  than  in  summer.  The  average  duration  of 
sleep  which  may  bo  recommended  for  adults  is  eight 
hours;  but  ntuch  depends  upon  habit,  and  n^any  persons 
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reqaiN  onl^  lix.  U  ii  icarcely  neceiBaiy  to  obterre 
tb»t,  on  riling  in  the  morning,  the  atrictest  attention 
ihould  be  paid  to  washing  the  face,  neck,  and  hands; 
the  mouth  and  teeth  ahould  also  be  well  cleansed. 
The  most  simple  powder  for  the  teeth  is  finely-pounded 
charcoal,  a  little  of  whioh  will  clear  away  all  impuri- 
ties, destroy  any  footor,  and  preserve  the  teeth.  On 
leaving  the  bedroom,  the  windows  should  be  opened, 
and  the  clothes  of  the  bed  turned  down,  in  order  that 
the  exhalations  of  the  body  during  sleep  may  be  dis- 
sipated. If,  instead  of  thb,  the  bed  be  made  imme- 
diately after  we  have  risen,  these  exhalations  ate  again 
folded  up  with  the  clothes — a  practice  whicn  is  not 
consonant  either  with  cleanliness  or  witii  health. 

IBMPEIUIURE. 

The  fifth  imi>ortant  requisite  for  health  is,  that  the 
body  be  kept  in  a  temperature  suitable  to  it. 

The  degree  of  heat  iudicated  by  60  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  or  that  of  a  temperate  summer 
day,  is  what  the  human  body  finds  it  ngreeable  to  be 
exposed  to  when  in  a  state  oi  inactivity.  In  air  much 
colder,  the  body  experiences  an  unpleasant  sensation, 
unless  some  worm  clothing  be  worn,  or  a  pretty  active 
exercise  be  indulged  in.  When,  either  by  natural  or 
artificial  means,  the  body  is  kept  in  a  suitable  state  of 
warmth,  the  functions  of  the  circulation  and  perspi- 
ration in  the  skin  go  on  healthily;  it  is  red,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  blood  being  urged  into  the  capillaries 
or  minute  vessels  near  the  surface;  it  is  also  soft  and 
moist,  from  the  action  of  the  glands  for  secreting  the 
waste  fluid  and  its  free  egress  through  the  pores.  This 
is  a  condition  of  great  comfort;  and  tho  appearance  of 
those  who  enjoy  it  conveys  to  others  the  notion  that 
they  are  in  good  health.  When,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  much  lower  temperature,  the  functions  of  the  ves- 
sels connected  with  the  skin  ore  apt  to  be  considerably 
deranged.  The  vessels,  in  these  circumstances,  con- 
tract; the  blood  is  driven  inwards,  where  it  sometimes 
occasions  diseases  of  a  dangerous  nature;  the  perspira- 
tion also,  being  prevented  from  passing  out  by  its  usual 
channels,  catarrhal  complaints  ensue,  sometimes  ending 
in  consumption. 

It  is  of  the  more  importance  to  make  these  facts  gene- 
rally known,  as  a  notion  prevails  that  expouure  to  a 
painful  degree  of  cold  tends  tc  induce  hardiness  of  con- 
stitution and  to  promote  health.  Undoubtedly  there 
may  be  harm  from  an  opposite  extreme,  and  we  know 
well  that  excessive  clothing  and  living  in  overheated 
apartments  are  detrimental  to  health.  But  safety  lies 
in  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes.  There  is  a  de- 
^ree  of  warmth  which  is  both  agreeable  and  healthy,  and 
which  it  is  desirable  to  have  around  us  as  constantly  as 
possible — generally  from  54  to  60  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

There  is  no  period  of  life  at  which  warmth  is  of  more 
consequence  than  in  infancy.  In  a  very  young  babe, 
the  circulation  is  almost  altogether  confined  to  the  sur- 
face, the  internal  organs  being  as  yet  in  a  very  weak 
state.  In  3uch  circumstances,  to  plunge  the  child  into 
cold  water,  from  an  idea  of  making  it  hardy,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  some  countries,  and  among  ignorant  persons 
in  our  own,  is  the  height  of  cruelty  and  folly;  for  the 
unavoidable  consequence  is,  that  the  blood  is  thrown 
in  upon  the  internal  organs,  and  inflammation,  bowel- 
complaints,  croup,  or  convulsions,  are  very  apt  to  ensue. 
A  baby  requires  to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  above 
what  is  suitable  to  a  grown  person;  it  should  be 
warmly,  but  not  heavily  clothed;  the  room  where  it  is 
kept  should  be  maintained  at  a  good,  but  not  oppres- 
sive heat;  and  it  should  never  be  put  into  other  than 
tepid  water.  It  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  open  air 
for  some  days  after  its  birth. 

At  all  periods  of  life,  it  is  most  desirable  to  avoid 
exposure  to  very  low  temperatures,  especially  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time.  To  sit  long  in  cold  school- 
rooms or  work-rooms,  with  the  whole  body,  and  espe- 
cially the  feet,  in  a  chilled  condition,  is  very  unfavour- 
able to  the  health  of  young  people.  It  ip  not  possible 
thftt  a  condition  lo  adverse  to  the  healthy  action  of  the 


ctttaneoui  reiMli  should  not  lead,  if  long  peniited  in, 
to  venr  bad  consequences.  Those  who  are  compelled  to 
be  sedentary,  should  make  it  their  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  either  by  warming  their 
apartments  iuffioiently,  or  thickening  their  clothing. 
Common  fires,  though  delightful  ftora  their  cheerful 
look,  ate  confessedly  very  inadequate,  in  most  circum- 
stances, to  heat  large  work-rooms,  school-rooms,  or 
even  the  larger  class  of  sitting-rooms;  not  to  speak  of 
the  great  objection  which  has  been  made  to  them  on 
the  score  of  economy,  three-fourths  of  their  heat  being 
sent  oflf  through  the  chimney.   It  is  most  desirable  that 
some  means  in  which  the  public  could  have  confidence 
were  devised  for  thoroughly,  and  at  the  same  time 
healthily,  warming  large  apartments.     Stoves  enclosed 
in  large  iron-plate  cases  (Amott's  stoves),  pipes  of  hot 
water  or  of  steam,  and  blasts  of  heated  air,  are  amongst 
the  most  conspicuous  plans  tried  within  the  last  few 
years.    But  none  of  these  plans  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  hearty  approbation  of  the 
public,  chieflv,  we  suspect,  from  their  not  being  accom- 
panied bv  what  is  peculiarly  necessary  where  they  are 
in  operation — a  means  of  ventilation.    We  can  speak 
from  some  experience  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  large 
steam-tubes,  accompanied  by  a  ventilating  process; 
and  have  very  little  doubt  that,  with  the  latter  requi- 
site, this  and  several  other  of  the  recently-suggested 
modes  of  heating  might  be  found  to  serve  the  desired 
end.    It  is  certainly  of  great  consequence  that  some 
plan  should  be  generally  consented  upon  for  warming 
the  large  rooms  in  which  scholars  and  workpeople 
spend  so  much  time,  as  the  chilliness  there  so  generally 
experienced  is  a  fatal  underminer  of  the  human  con- 
stitution.   (See  Heating,  No.  29.) 

Clothing  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  temperature 
of  the  climate  and  the  season  of  the  year;  and  where 
there  are  such  abrupt  transitions  from  heat  to  cold  as 
in  our  own  country,  it  is  not  safe  ever  to  go  very  thinly 
clad,  as  we  may  in  that  case  be  exposed  to  a  sudden 
chill  before  we  can  effect  the  proper  change  of  dress. 
Very  fatal  effects  often  result  to  ladies  from  incau- 
tiously stepping  out  of  heated  rooms  in  the  imperfect 
clothmg  which  they  ludicrously  style  full-dress :  all 
such  injuries  might  be  avoided  by  putting  on  a  suffi- 
ciency of  sha-^ls  or  cloaks,  and  allowing  themselves  a 
little  time  in  the  lobby  to  cool.  The  under-clothing  in 
this  country  should  be  invariably  of  flannel,  which  is 
remarkab^''  well  calculated  to  preserve  uniformity  of 
temperacure,  as  W9II  as  to  produce  a'  healthy  irritation 
in  the  skin.  While  the  value  of  comfortable  clothing 
is  fully  acknowledged,  we  should  never  lose  si^ht  of  the 
value  of  exercise  for  kueping  up  a  kindly  ^low  upon 
the  surface,  and  for  the  support  of  a  high  tone  of  ge- 
neral health.  Any  one  who,  neglecting  this,  should  live 
constantly  in  a  warm  apartment,  or  only  go  out  of  doors 
muffled  up  in  a  mass  of  clothing,  would  speedily  suflTer 
from  a  relaxed  state  of  the  system,  and  become  so  sus- 
ceptible of  damage  from  the  slightest  change  of  tem- 
perature in  the  atmosphere,  that  the  most  dangerous 
consequences  might  be  apprehended. 

Wet  clothes  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  when  it 
is  in  an  inactive  state,  have  an  instantaneous  effect  in 
reducing  the  tempprature,  this  being  an  unavoidable 
effect  of  the  procesi  -f  evaporation  which  then  takes 
place.  Hence  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  sit  upon 
damp  ground,  or  to  remain  at  rest  tor  a  single  minute 
with  wetted  feet,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body  invested 
in  damp  garments.  Dampness  in  the  house  in  which 
we  live  has  the  same  effect,  and  is  equally  dangerous. 
The  chiU  produced  by  the  evoporation  from  the  wetted 
surface  checks  the  perspiration,  and  sends  the  blood 
inwards  to  the  vital  parts,  where  it  tends  to  produce 
inflammatory  disease.  Few  persons  seem  to  be  aware 
of  these  truths.  We  find  young  men  heedlessly  getting 
their  feet  wet,  and  sitting  with  them  m  iual,  condition, 
thereby  incurring  the  most  deadly  peril.  Young  women 
commit  a  similar  folly  when  they  walk  out  in  thin 
shoes  in  a  wet  or  cold  day.  Exposure  to  wet,  damp,  or 
,  cold,  is  of  comparatively  little  moment  when  the  body, 
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hy  R  oourM  of  txtroit*  or  tnkining,  hM  been  pMpwed 
to  «n<lure  thcM  condidoiii.  Thui  k  perxiii  broant  up 
dalicatvl/,  or  much  within  door*,  would  bo  kllldd  by 
that  which  would  li^vc  little  ur  no  effect  on  a  plough- 
nan.  It  ii  therefore  worthy  of  being  luggetted  a*  a 
line  of  policy,  that  no  one  should  acouitouiniin  or  her- 
■elf  to  a  i)amp«red  or  too  dolicate  mode  of  life.  Kvery 
one  ihould,  if  poHible,  go  out  dnily,  both  in  good  and 
bad  weather,  with  clothing  oorreaponding  to  the  nature 
of  the  weather,  and  in  this  way  strengthen  and  harden 
the  constitution  to  endure  all  ordinary  and  reasonable 
•iposure.  It  is  important,  however,  to  note,  that  •■ven 
the  hnrdiest  persons  are  never  safe  from  the  efi'ei  h  of 
wet  clothes  ontl  other  ntudes  of  exposure  to  a  reduced 
temperature.  No  complaint  is  more  common  among 
out-of-door  labourers,  and  also  poor  people  in  damp 
lodgings,  than  rheumatism.  This  is  an  affection  pro- 
duce<l  solely  by  a  violation  of  the  natural  law  which 
demands  that  the  body  should  not  he  chilled,  liheu- 
roatism  is  produced  alike  from  exposure  to  a  shower 
or  to  a  draught  of  cold  air  when  the  body  is  warm, 
and  from  sitting  with  the  feet  on  a  cold  stone  or  clay 
floor ;  the  only  difference,  perhaps,  being,  that  the 
rheumatism  is  in  one  case  in  the  shoulders  and  in  the 
other  in  the  legs.  Let  us  therefore  impress  on  all 
the  proprietv  of  avoiding  chills,  the  effects  of  which 
may  be  much  more  fatal  than  a  simple  attack  of  rheu- 
matism. When  rheumatism  has  been  contracted,  the 
best  remedy  for  its  expulsion,  if  adopted  in  time,  is 
friction  of  the  part ;  if  well  rubbed  before  a  fire  with 
flour  of  muatard,  so  as  to  cause  a  counter  irritation  on 
the  surface,  the  internal  complaint  may  be  expelled. 

EiTors  In  Uruu. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  place  in  which 
to  introduce  some  remarks  upon  errors  in  drefis.  The 
integuments  which  nature  calls  upon  us  to  put  on  for 
the  sake  of  warmth,  aro  too  often  made  the  means 
of  inflicting  serious  injury,  either  through  ignorance, 
fashion,  or  caprice.  It  is  tii?refore  necessary,  in  a 
treatise  on  the  preser^'ation  of  health,  to  advert  In 
emi.iiAtic  terms  to  this  subject. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  port 
of  the  human  frame,  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the 
crown  of  the  head,  which  has  not  been,  and  is  not,  at 
this.moment,  mistreated  by  fashion.  We  laugh  at  the 
Chinese  ladies,  who  have  their  feet  constrained  by  iron 
moulds  into  mere  bulbous  appendages  to  the  limbs;  but 
we  never  reflect  that,  amongst  ourselves,  errors  only 
inferior  in  degree  are  constantly  committed.  The  foot 
naturally  spreads  out,  fan-like,  from  the  heel  to  the 
toes.  But  instead  of  having  our  shoes  formed  in  the 
same  triangular  shape,  they  are  made  in  a  lozenge 
form,  truncated  at  the  front,  the  toes  being  thus  per- 
verted from  their  radiating  arrangement  into  one  ex- 
actly the  opposite;  so  that  they  become  crushed  under 
one  another,  and  deprived  of  a  great  pan  of  that  mus- 
cular power  by  which  they  were  designed  to  propel  our 
bodies  in  walking.  In  the  greater  height  usually  given 
to  the  heels  of  shoes,  another  important  deviation  from 
nature  is  committed.  When  the  heel  is  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  ball  of  the  foot,  a  complete  derangement 
takes  place  in  the  muscles  of  locomotion ;  the  power  of 
the  limb  is  impaired ;  and  the  whole  body  is  thrown  off 
its  equipoise.  It  is  imjMssible,  in  such  circumstances., 
to  exercise  the  body  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  foot  is  oIko 
forced  or  plugged  down  into  the  narrow  front  of  tho 
shoe,  where  the  toes  become  liable  to  the  grievance  of 
corns.  Thus  the  free  healthy  play  of  the  various  ports 
of  the  body  is  fiirther  diminished.  From  the  uneasi- 
ness and  constraint  experienced  in  the  feet,  sympathetic 
affections  of  a  dangerous  kind  often  assail  the  stomach 
and  chest ;  as  hemorrhage,  apoplexy,  and  consumption. 
Low-heeled  shoes,  with  a  suiHciency  of  room  for  the 
toes,  would  completely  prevent  all  such  consequences. 

An  improved  taste  in  the  male  sex  has  long  since 

abolished  the  coarse  and   self-annoying  absurdity  of 

leathern  sinall-clothos;  but  it  is  still  too  common  to 

impede  the  circulation  and  the  play  of  tho  muscles  I>y 
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tight  apparal,  etpeoiallf  In  tho  region*  of  th*  tfWMieh 
and  necV.  'ilie  immediate  efl^t  of  VkHa  injudleimii 
appliances  is  much  inconvenience;  the  Mmoti*  reault 
is  »  diminution  of  the  general  itttngth  Mid  h««Hh. 
Oat  all  the  errors  of  the  male  sex  link  into  intigniS- 
cauce  when  oonipare<l  with  one  to  which  the  Atir  are 
liable.  In  the  construction  of  the  human  chest,  nature 
hits  provided  amiile  room  for  levoral  ini))ortant  viscera, 
the  functions  of  which  cannot  be  in  any  degree  din. 
turbed  without  a  wrong  being  inflicted  upon  the  whole 
system.  Here  reside  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  liver, 
and  the  stomach.  Fine  ladies  may  affect  to  shut  their 
mind'*  eye  to  the  existence  of  such  things ;  but  the 
daintiest  of  their  emotions  depend  upon  the  right  state 
of  those  very  viscera,  without  which  they  could  no 
more  think,  speak,  and  ..ut,  than  they  could  oast  lan- 
guishing looks  without  eyes,  or  melt  our  hearts  by 
witching  minstrelsy  without  a  tongue  and  flngors.  In 
the  natural  state,  the  external  ngure  at  this  place 
tapers  gently  downwards.  The  waist  of  the  Venus  de 
Medici  i*  of  that  form,  and  its  perfect  elegance  was 
nover  challenged.  But  the  women  of  the  ordinary 
world  have  set  up  for  themselves  a  different  standard 
«f  beauty.  A  fine  waist,  in  their  estimation,  is  one 
which  tapers  ra])idly  below  the  arms,  and  is  not  above 
two -thirds  of  the  natural  girth.  It  must  also  bo 
strictly  round,  although  the  waist  of  nature  verge*  upon 
the  oval.  In  order  to  reduce  themselves  to  tho  de- 
sired shape  and  space,  almost  all  the  unmarried,  and 
not  a  few  of  those  who  are  otherwise,  brace  themselves 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  corsets,  which  no  doubt 
produce  tho  requisite  roundnes*  and  slendemess,  but 
at  tiie  expense  of  all  the  internal  organs  upon  which 
health  depends.  Tho  false  ribs  are  pressed  inwards; 
the  respiratory  and  circulatory  systems  are  crushed  and 
thrust  out  of  their  proper  place;  the  alimentary  system 
is  deranged;  and  even  upon  the  exterior  of  the  person, 
deformities  of  the  must  glaring  kind,  such  as  humped 
shoulders  and  curved  spines,  ate  produced.  Custom  to 
a  certain  extent  enables  the  victim  to  endure  the  in- 
convenience ;  there  are  even  some  who  feel  So  little 
trouble  from  it,  as  to  dony  that  any  hann  ensues  firom 
tight-lacing.  But  a  violation  so  excessive  cannot  be 
otnerwiso  than  mischievous.  We  have  seen  a  young 
lady's  sash  which  measured  exactly  twenty-two  inchei, 
showing  that  the  chest  to  which  it  was  applied  had 
been  reduced  to  a  diameter  (allowing  for  clothe*)  of 
little  more  than  seven  inches  ! 

All  who  are  aware  of  the  internal  organs  at  that 
part  of  tho  body,  know  very  well  that  it  is  impossible 
for  theso  to  exist  in  their  natural  condition  within  so 
small  a  space.  Bruised,  impeded,  and  disordered,  they 
must  of  course  be,  and  accordingly  cannot  fail  to  be- 
come a  source  of  dreadful  suffering  to  the  wretched 
being  who  outrages  them.  Palpitations,  flushings, 
dyspepsia,  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  and 
consumption,  are  among  the  evils  which  physicians 
enumerate  us  flowing  from  this  sacrifice  to  vanity. 
Another  of  a  moral  kind  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  by 
no  means  infrequent  occuntnce:  in  order  to  soothe  the 
painful  sensations  produced  by  the  constraint,  spiri- 
tuous liquors  nnd  cordials  aie  resorted  to,  and  thus 
habits  of  the  most  degrading  nature  are  formed.  An- 
other evil  still,  respecting  which  a  hint  may  bo  suffi- 
cient, is  the  unfitting  of  the  system  for  the  duties  of 
a  mother.  How  many  domestic  aiHicticL  j,  which  are 
submitted  to  in  a  spirit  of  resignation,  aa  the  unavoid- 
able decrees  of  Providence  ;  how  many  of  the  saddest 
scenes  which  this  world  ever  presents  —  gentle  and 
tender  girls  pining  away  under  the  eyes  of  hopeless 
parents — beloved  wives  torn  from  the  anus  of  husbands 
and  children  at  the  very  moment  when  prolonged  lifo 
was  most  needful — must  bo  owing  to  a  cause  too  trivial 
and  unworthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  sentence 
with  its  80  dire  effects  !  No  doubt,  it  in  well  to  submit 
meekly  to  sudi  afflictions ;  but  while  they  are  ascribed 
in  all  humility  to  a  Providence  which  is  upon  the  whole 
only  another  ttirm  for  Mercy  and  Justice,  let  us  not  be 
blind  to  the  fact,  that  they  accrue  through  violationi 
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(ommitteil  by  ourwlvM  upon  laws  established  by  Pro- 
Tidauo*  ioK  our  kappinras,  an«l  might  have  been  avoided 
by  ft  diiTereot  caone  of  oonduot. 

Xbe  fMhion  of  tight-lacing  obTioualy  owes  its  origin 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  latlies  to  attract  admira- 
tion. U  i*  of  little  importance  to  point  out  that  they 
are  quite  wiong  iu  ^heir  oalcuktious  as  to  the  effect ; 
but  we  would  press  upon  the  guilty  iiarties,  and  all 
interested  in  their  welfare,  that  tight-lacing  is  a  prac- 
tice which  cannot  be  long  {persisted  in  without  the 
most  disastrous  conseii^ueuces.  It  is  painful  to  reflect 
that  parents,  so  far  Irom  discowaging  the  praotlce, 
are  so  ignorant  as  often  to  force  it  uiwn  theii  children. 
We  have  heard  of  a  youns  lady  whose  mother  stood 
over  her  every  mominu  with  the  engine  of  torture  in 
her  hand,  and  notwitnstanding  many  temonstrativo 
tears,  obliged  her  to  subuiit  to  be  laced  so  tightly  as 
almost  to  stop  the  power  of  breathing.  The  result  is, 
that  the  unfortunate  victim  is  now  severely  i^ctcd 
with  asthma,  and  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  low  health. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 

Xn  those  who  have  the  care  of  young  persons,  that 
olothing  should  sit  lightly  upon  the  ttgure,  so  at  to 
allow  of  the  full  play  of  every  port  of  the  tystent. 

IN.NOCENT  K.NJOYMEtrrS. 

A  sufficiency  of  innocent  enjoyments  has  been  let 
down  as  the  sixth  requisite  towards  the  preservation  of 
health.  It  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  treat  this 
part  of  the  subject,  since  the  disposition  to  take  amusie- 
ment  is  one  by  no  means  generally  wanting.  A  regard, 
however,  for  thd  completeness  of  our  little  trv^atise,  in- 
duces us  to  niuke  a  few  remarks  on  it ;  and  we  are  not 
satisfied  that  there  is  not  a  considerable  number  of 
persona  to  whom  an  injunction  to  take  innocent  enjoy- 
ments is  needful.  There  may  be  some  advantage, 
therefore,  in  seeing  the  matter  placed  on  something 
like  a  philosophical  basis. 

No  physiological  doctrine  seems  more  entitled  to  faith 
and  regard,  than  that  a  harmonious  exorcise,  in  mode- 
ration, of  all  parts  of  the  system,  including  the  organs 
of  the  mental  faculties,  is  necessary  for  heHlth,  It  is 
proved  by  the  very  craving  which  we  experience,  after 
a  long  task,  or  a  long  perseverance  in  some  particular 
habits,  for  something  which  will  engage  a  different  set 
of  faculties.  There  is  nothing  which  will  pleasingly 
engage  our  thoughts  fur  an v  considerable  length  of 
time.  Something  inferior  will  invariably  be  preferred, 
if  it  only  be  new.  Now  the  duties  by  which  men  in 
general  earn  their  lubiistence,  are  in  all  cases  of  such 
a  nature  as  only  to  call  into  exercise  a  part  of  their 
mental  and  bodily  system.  Something  is  required  at 
once  to  soothe  and  compensate  us  for  the  drudgery  of 
our  current  labours,  and  to  bring  into  exercise  those 
parts  of  our  muscular  frame  and  intellect  which  pro- 
fessional duty  bos  left  unoccupied.  To  begin  with  a 
humble  illustration :  how  delightful  to  a  tailor,  after 
long  exercising  his  fingers  and  arms  alone  at  his  busi- 
ness, to  enter  into  some  athletic  sport  upon  the  village- 
green,  by  which  his  limbs  al!">  will  be  exercised  1  After 
a  lawyer  has  fagged  for  a  Any  at  a  brief,  how  delightful 
to  be  able,  by  the  reading  of  a  new  novel  or  play,  to  call 
up  another  set  of  the  intellectual  powers  1  In  these 
changes  from  grave  to  light  occupation  there  is  at  once 
repose  given  to  the  tasked  faculty,  and  the  gratification 
of  employment  givon  to  others  which  have  been  pining 
for  want  of  something  to  do.  It  bo  happens  that,  from 
the  sentient  nerves  being  mixed  with  those  which  direct 
the  operations  of  «11  our  organs,  each  organ  has  a  sense 
of  enjoyment  in  being  rightly  exercised.  Even  the 
stomach  has,  from  this  cause,  a  gratification  when  its 
functions  are  going  on  well,  and  this  altogether  iude- 
pendunt  of  any  pleasure  we  may  have  had.  in  eating  the 
meal  upon  which  it  is  now  employed.  An  organ  left 
long  unoccupied  is  thus  somewhat  like  a  child  in  a 
family  which  its  parents  have  been  overlooking.  It 
craves  to  be  noticed  like  the  rest,  and  when  the  desired 
notice  at  length  comes,  it  experiences  a  high  degree  of 
satisfaction.    In  short,  variation  of  occupation  and  pur- 


suit, for  the  purpoM  of  keeping  all  the  pftrti  of  tb* 
system  in  hanuouious  exercise  and  in  healthy  tone,  la 
one  of  the  most  important  principles  concerned  iu  the 
preservation  of  health. 

There  are  several  powers  of  the  mind  which  mut# 
have  been  designed  for  the  express  purpose  of  creatine 
ikiul  receiving  amusement,  ami  the  exutenoe  of  whiok 
therefore  shows  that  amusement  has  a  place  in  th* 
right  economy  of  human  life.  The  imitative  arts  in  ge- 
neral— music,  fiution,  drollery  of  all  kinds — spring  di- 
rectly from  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind;  and  when 
we  see  the  pleasure  they  give  in  society,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  they  are  things  naturally  required  by  man,  and  in 
which  it  is  quite  legitimate  lor  him  to  indulge  within 
moderate  bounds  and  in  circumstances  compatible  with 
innocence.  These  things  are  doubtless  designed  to  alle- 
viate the  burdens  of  life  and  beguile  us  of  its  cares.  They 
furnish  something  like  a  difl'erent  sphere  of  existence, 
into  which  we  may  enter  and  temporarily  lose  the  sense 
of  all  that  hara»!i«s  us  in  the  ordinary  one.  The  joculator 
— under  which  name  our  ancestors  aHsuctated  the  poet, 
tale-teller,  and  mimic,  and  which  we  may  apply  equally 
extensively  to  the  poet,  novelist,  artist,  and  pliwer — ia 
therefore  a  most  useful  functionary  in  society.  We  say 
notliing  on  the  present  occasion  of  the  refinement  to  w» 
derivwl,  in  addition,  from  communion  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  higher  class  of  such  minds. 

Amongst  amusements,  rtaCing  takes  a  most  distin* 
guished  place ;  for  there  is  none  which  may  be  mora 
readily  or  more  innocently  indulged  in,  and  fortunately, 
in  our  own  country,  it  is  one  which  may  now  be  enjoyed. 
by  all.  It  is  unquestionably  the  chief  of  in-door  amuse- 
ments; and  few  scenes  ore  calculated  to  awaken  more 
ivgiceable  feelings  in  a  well-constituted  mind,  than  a 
family  group  assembled  in  their  parlour,  to  hoar  some 
one  of  their  number  reading  a  pleasoiit  book.  Ever 
honoured  be  the  great  masters  of  fiction,  who  have 
allowed  us,  by  these  i..cans,  to  pass  from  common  liiia, 
for  a  time,  into  '  the  tale  of  Troy  divine,'  the  story  of 
'  the  gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor,'  the  tear-com- 
plling  fate  of  Ravenswood,  and  all  the  other  number- 
less Buijpositions  of  thinp  donr,  and  persons  who  spoka 
and  acted,  which  we  feel  to  be  more  real  than  much  of 
even  the  life  that  is  passing  around  us  I 

Next  to  reading  stands  music,  a  means  of  ijjyment 
of  which  only  a  few  comparatively,  in  our  country,  toka 
advantage,  but  which  niiftht  easilv  be  made  much  more 
extensively  available,  and  probably  will  be  so  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  Connected  intimately  with, 
music  is  danciny,  which  is  not  only  a  cheerful  amuse- 
ment, but  a  positive  and  direct  means  of  bodily  exer- 
cise. A  family  musical  or  dancing  scene,  like  a  family- 
reading  scene,  is  a  thing  beautiful  to  lock  upon.  Thero 
is  a  prejudice  against  both  in  some  minds,  on  account 
of  their  being  liable  to  abuse;  but  the  abuBes  of  both 
arise  very  much  from  their  not  being  extensively  or 
freely  indulged  in.  Were  music  the  general  accom- 
plishment which  it  might  easily  he  made,  it  would  not 
only  be  indulged  in  on  all  occasions  with  simplicity 
and  innocence,  but  it  would  supplant  coarser  and  more 
clandestine  amusements.  Dancing  is  the  nightly  amuse- 
ment of  the  French  peasantry,  and  it  has  never  been 
pretended  that  these  people  are  less  virtuous  than  the 
corresponding  class  in  our  own  country.  Theatrical 
repreientativng  it  might  be  more  difficult  to  pkce  on 
such  a,  footing  as  to  secure  the  unhesitating  approbation 
of  the  good;  but  certainly  if  this  were  done,  they  might 
prove  highly  serviceable  in  furnishing  amusement. 

In  the  class  of  amusements  we  must  reckon  meetings 
or  promenades  in  ornamental  grounds,  excursions  into 
the  country,  and  little  tours,  all  of  which  are  highly 
commendable  iu  those  who  are  able  to  indulge  in  them. 
The  entertainment  of  little  parties  of  friends,  and  the 
going  out  to  entertainments  given  by  them  in  return, 
are  other  means  of  amusement  common  in  society,  and 
which  may  be  moderately  indulged  in  with  much  ad- 
vantage. In  short,  whatever  gives  a  pleasant  varia- 
tion to  the  monotony  of  life,  without  leading  the  mind 
away  from  duty  or  corrupting  the  manners,  ought  to 
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Im  Indulged  in  m  tn«\j  m  oiroumiUncai  will  p«rmlt. 
The  mind  retunie  iVoni  (uch  direnioni  with  renewed 
tone  Mid  power,  and  neither  the  time  nor  the  expenie 
ii  loit  in  the  lonK-run.  It  la  tho  more  neceiMry  to 
Impreii  thew  maximi,  ai  many  woll-monning  penoni, 
nUrmed  (xsrhapi  at  the  occanional  al>u«e  of  luch  eiijnj. 
raetiti,  repudiate  them  nearly  altof^ethor,  and  theri^y 
lower  the  tone  of  their  health,  both  a*  n>Bp«cti  the  Ixidv 
and  the  mind.  It  ia  particularly  <liatreaiiiiK  to  lee  aucK 
penont  exerciaing  a  control  oTor  the  younj?,  and  deny- 
ing to  their  unfortunate  protfj^c'-a  an  ploinent  of  life 
not  much  leaa  preHaiiigly  necoaanry  than  tho  air  they 
breathe,    (^e  In-Door  AMi'^KMENn.) 

Dr  Southwood  Smith,  in  hia  excellent  work  'The 
Philoaonhy  of  Health,'  haa  pointed  out  that  pleaauro  ia 
the  ordiniiry,  and  pain  In  all  caaoa  an  extraordinary, 
reault  of  iio  action  of  our  ornana.  '  There  are,'  he 
sayt, '  many  caaea  in  which  pleaauro  ia  manifeatly  given 
for  its  own  aakn;  but  in  no  caae  ia  the  excitement  of 
pain  gratiiitouK.'  I'ain  la  alwaya  apuniahmont;  and, 
when  it  reiwhca  a  certain  extreme,  it  ia  deatructivo  of 
what  feclii  <'■  Hut  *  all  auch  action  of  tho  organa  aa  ia 
productive  of  pleaauro  ia  conducive  to  tho  peritotuation 
of  life.  There  is  a  cloae  connection  between  happineai 
and  longevity.  Enjoyment  ii  not  only  the  end  of  life, 
but  it  is  tho  only  condition  of  life  which  ia  compatible 
with  a  protnu-ted  term  of  exiatence.  The  happier  a 
human  being  ia,  the  longer  he  lives;  the  more  he  suffers, 
the  sooner  he  dies :  to  aidd  to  enjoyment  is  to  lengthen 
life;  to  inflict  pain  is  to  shorten  the  duration  of  exist- 
ence.' It  may  fairly  be  presumed,  then,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  enjoyment  in  life  is  neceaaary  for  health,  and 
that  when  the  quantity  actually  secured  is  much  below 
that  point,  unhealthy  conditions  must  ensue.  If,  for 
example,  poverty  or  embarrassed  circumatances  press 
•o  severely  upon  a  cautious  and  conscientious  man  as 
to  leave  him  scarcely  a  monient'M  comfort  from  one 
year  to  another,  he  cannot  fail  to  itiiik  in  health.  If 
married  to  a  female  of  bad  temper,  or  who  afflicts  him 
by  bad  habits,  and  if,  from  these  causes,  he  rarely  en- 
joys a  moment  of  happiness,  so  also  must  his  health 
fail.  In  short,  to  be  placed  in  any  such  circumstances 
as  constitute  a  bar  againat  nearly  all  enjoyments,  must 
prove  injurious,  and  tend  to  the  shortening  of  life. 

Enjoyments  are  of  many  kinds.  Some  are  sensual, 
as  the  taking  of  agreeable  food;  others  arc  intellectual, 
as  agreeable  music,  reading,  &o.;  others  are  moral,  as 
the  exercise  of  ])hilanthropy,  tho  religious  feelings,  kc; 
and  some  are  sympathetic,  and  consist  in  the  exercise 
of  the  aifections,  and  the  reflection  of  that  gratiflcation 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  impart  to  others.  We 
may  consider  as  such  all  things  over  and  above  the 
plainest  unrelished  fare,  and  the  supply  of  water,  air, 
and  a  barely  suflicient  temperature.  These  are  usually 
considered  as  strictly  tho  luceBiariei  of  life,  tho  others 
being  the  comforts  or  luxuries.  The  distinction  is  not 
quite  correct.  The  first  class  arc  certainly  immediately 
necessary  to  the  stipport  of  life;  that  Is  to  say,  they  arc 
hourly,  daily  necessary.  liut  more  or  less  of  what  are 
called  the  comforts  of  life  are  also  necessary,  if  we  would 
preserve  health.  The  only  difl^erence  is,  that  the  want 
of  them  would  not  tell  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  want 
of  the  so-called  necessaries.  If  a  human  being  bo  shut 
up  in  a  cell,  and  allowed  only  a  sufliciency  of  unrelished 
and  unvaried  food,  with  air  and  water,  the  want  of  all 
the  enjoyments  of  life,  sensual,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
sympathetic,  will  in  a  certain  time  make  him  utterly 
miserable;  the  health  of  body  ond  mind  will  give  way; 
and  if  the  experiment  be  sufllcieiitly  protracted,  he  will 
perish.  The  ignorance  which  prevails  on  this  point 
has  led  to  the  trial  o  '  what  is  called  the  silent  system  in 
prisons,  which  is  now  about  to  be  abandoned  as  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  humanity.  It  weru  well  if  more 
knowledge  prevailed  on  the  subject,  for,  from  erroneous 
ideas  of  what  is  necessary  for  healthy  life,  many  deprive 
themselves  or  others  of  things  which,  when  we  take  the 
element  of  time  into  account,  are  as  essential  to  health 
OS  the  supply  of  the  air  we  breathe.  There  is,  in  some 
enthusiastic  minds,  a  spirit  of  aKeticism  and  eelf-mor- 
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tiflcation  which  would  give  up  all  th«  ei^joyinentB  of  1I(V> 
together.  Much  persons  rarely  fail  to  reduce  their  own 
health,  if  they  do  nut  also  exercise  some  unhappy 
control  to  the  same  efl^ct  over  their  fellow-creatures. 
While  self-denial  for  moral  purpoNS  is  always  admir- 
able,  and  over-indulgence  of  every  kind  saps  the  vigour 
and  fortitude  of  the  human  character,  it  should  be  ever 
kept  in  view  that  there  ia  great  danger  in  reducing  tho 
allowance  of  comforts  and  indulgences  too  low.  Very 
rigi<l  views  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  lite 
usually  prevail,  wherever  tho  affluent  have  to  dictate 
a  stylo  of  living  for  tho  poor.  The  tendency  there  Is, 
to  reduce  allowances  as  nearly  as  possible  to  what  may 
be  called  tho  immediate  nrctssaries;  for  It  does  not  seem 
just  or  right  that  paupers,  adults  or  children,  shouM 
enjoy  any  species  of  gratification.  But  these  are  short- 
sighted views.  Tho  health  of  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons requires  something  more,  and  this  something 
would  bo  granted  by  an  enlightened  humanity.  Wo 
have  a  strong  manifestation  of  this  need  in  tho  eager- 
ness with  which  paupers  generally  desire  allowances  of 
tea  or  tobacco,  or  indeed  the  least  variation  of  their 
diet.  The  craving  for  these  luxuries  is  not  so  much, 
what  it  is  generally  thought  solely  to  be,  the  result  of 
bad  habits  long  indulged  in,  as  it  is  tho  expression  of  a 
want  in  tho  personal  oconoiiiy — a  want  which,  by  one 
means  or  another,  must  be  supplied,  or  ii^jurious  ooii- 
sequeuoei  will  ensue. 

Exemption  froai  Haraaslng  Cares. 

It  Is  little  more  than  a  n-petition  of  doctrines  already 
laid  down,  that,  for  the  due  preaervation  of  health, 
a  human  being  requires  an  exemption  from  ocuto  dia- 
tress  of  mind  and  haraasing  cares. 

Mental  distress  and  anxiety  operate  through  the 
brain  upon  the  condition  of  the  whole  body,  and,  when 
long  protracted,  effectually  undermine  the  health.  '  It 
is  inipoasible,'  says  Dr  8.  Hmith,  *  to  maintain  the  ph}'. 
sical  processes  in  a  natural  and  vigorous  condition  if  thn 
mind  be  in  a  state  of  suffering.  Every  one  must  hare 
observed  the  altered  appearance  of  persons  who  have 
sustained  calamity.  A  misfortune,  that  struck  to  the 
heart,  happened  to  a,  person  a  year  ago  :  observe  him 
some  time  afterwards — he  is  wasted,  worn,  tho  miser- 
able shadoiv  of  himself;  inquire  about  liim  at  tho 
distance  of  a  few  months — he  is  no  more.'  It  is  Ur 
Smith's  opinion  that  tho  nearest  cause  of  many  suicldea 
is  not  strictly  a  desire  to  esca^ie  from  a  state  of  sufleriiig, 
but  some  disease,  probably  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
brought  on  by  distress  of  inind.  *  By  a  certain  amount 
and  intensity  of  misery,  life  may  be  suddenly  destroyed; 
by  a  smaller  amount  and  intensity,  it  may  be  slowly 
worn  out  and  exhausted.  Tho  state  of  the  mind  ntferts 
the  physical  condition  ;  tho  continuance  of  life  is  wholly 
dependent  on  the  physical  condition  ;  it  follows  that, 
in  tho  degree  in  which  tho  state  of  the  mind  is  capable 
of  aflecting  tho  physical  condition,  it  is  capable  of  in- 
fluencing the  duration  of  life.' 

Depression  of  mind,  besides  its  immediate  effect  on 
the  nervous  system,  deranges  the  respiration,  and  miirs 
the  proper  oxygenation  and  circulation  of  the  blooJ. 
A  diminished  vitality  is  the  consequence,  often  leading 
to  pulmonary  consumption.  An  excessive  agitation 
and  alarm  of  the  selfish  feelings,  such  as  takes  place  in 
some  minds  on  the  approach  of  an  epidemic,  affects  the 
whole  system  in  such  a  way  as — to  use  an  expressive 
phrase  of  Dr  Combe — *  places  it  on  the  brink  of  disease ;' 
and  hence  tho  notoriously  great  liability  of  persons  in 
this  state  of  alarm  and  apprehension  to  fall  victims  to 
the  malady  when  it  comes.  It  has  been  reniuriied 
that  an  army  in  a  high  state  of  confldMcdand  cheer- 
fulness after  a  victory,  has  a  much  smalter  proportion 
of  sick  than  in  the  opposite  circumstances,  or  even  in 
its  ordinary  condition.  The  usual  proportion  of  sick  in 
a  garrison  quartered,  during  peace,  in  a  healthy  coun- 
try, is  five  per  cent. ;  during  a  campaign,  when  there  is 
more  anxiety  of  mind,  it  Is  ten;  in  the  event  of  defeat, 
although  the  circumstances  be  otherwise  not  unfavour- 
able, tne  ptoportioa  ritea  to  a  much  hi^er  amount.    It 
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if  •  rary  Initructlvo  fact,  that  in  a  Urgs  detachment  of 
the  French  army  cantonoil  in  Uaruria  immediately 
after  the  baltlu  of  Auitorlitx,  the  proportion  uf  ilck 
WM  little  uioro  than  oiw  per  cent. 

OKNUiUL  OWEnVATlOM, 

The  fundamental  principle  of  erery  effort  to  improTe 
and  proiorvo  luraith  hai  hwn  thui  stated  : — *  Man,  aa 
an  ori;auiied  l)oiug,  ii  lubjcct  to  organic  lawi,  ai  much 
at  the  inanimuto  bodioi  which  lurround  him  are  to 
lawi  mechanical  and  chuiiiicnl ;  and  wo  can  ai  little 
eicupo  the  coniei^aonces  of  neglect  or  Tlulation  of  thoao 
natural  lawa,  which  utfect  organic  life  through  the  air 
wo  breathe,  the  food  wo  <>at,  and  the  exorciao  wo  take, 
aa  a  atone  projected  from  tho  hand,  or  a  ahot  from  tlio 
mouth  of  a  cannon,  can  place  itself  jjoyond  the  twunda 
of  gravitation.'  To  thia  it  may  be  added,  that  '  all 
human  acience,  all  the  arta  of  civiliaed  man,  conaiat  of 
diacoverioB  mado  by  ua  of  tho  luwa  impreaaed  upon 
nature  by  thu  Author  of  tho  univurao,  and  the  applica- 
tiona  of  thoao  lawa  to  the  conditiona — which  are  lawa 
alao— in  which  man  and  the  particular  bodiea  and  aub- 
itances  around  him,  are  placed;  nor,  it  ia  munifott, 
ahould  any  acience  concern  ua  u>ore  than  that  which 
rolatea  to  the  conditiona  on  which  organic  life  ii  held 
by  each  indiridual.' 

The  preceding  acctiona  are  but  explanations,  auch 
aa  wo  hare  been  ablo  to  ntl'ord,  of  tho  conditiona  under 
which  the  organic  frame  of  man  oxiata,  and  tho  agcn- 
ciea,  internal  and  external,  which  operate  upon  it,  for 
the  maintenance  of  health  or  tho  introduction  of  dia- 
eaae.  It  muat  be  evident,  where  there  ia  a  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  doctrine,  that  indivi- 
duala  and  aocietiea  have  their  health  very  much  at  their 
own  diapoaal ;  that  a  careful  avoidance,  on  tho  one 
hand,  of  what  ia  noxioua,  and  a  judicious  attention  to 
what  ia  beneficial,  are  what  are  chieil  v  neceaaary  for  tho 
preservation  of  the  human  frame  in  health  to  old  age  ; 
and  that  premature  deaths,  over  and  above  those  which 
reault  from  unforeseen  caaualtiea,  instead  of  being,  aa 
auppoaed  by  the  untutored  mind,  a  myatcrious  and 
irreveraiblo  decree  of  Providence,  are  aimplv  tho  na- 
tural eft'oct  of  our  own  violation  of  lawa  which  Provi- 
dence haa  appointed  for  our  welfare.  It  might  atill 
be  objected  that  human  nature  ia  auch,  that  tho  duo 
obedience  and  observance  of  those  natural  ordinances 
are  not  to  bo  expected;  so  that  the  vast  quantity  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  great  number  of  premature  deatha,  which 
afflict  our  present  state  of  being,  are  equally  to  bo  re- 
garded as  things  immutable,  and  therefore  to  be  tran- 
quilly aubmitted  to.  But  this  view  would  be  not  less 
a  mistaken  one;  for  there  is  no  fact  more  clearly  ascer- 
tained, than  that  diaeaae  and  premature  death  are  not, 
and  never  have  been,  fixed  at  any  given  amount,  but 
yield  conatantly  to  the  power  ot  any  new  conditiona 
which  man  may  be  able  to  introduce.  Regarding  clear 
views  on  this  aubject  aa  of  great  importance,  we  shall 
here  enter  a  little  into  detail. 

The  object  is,  we  apprehend,  to  show  that  sickness 
and  mortality  vary  both  in  place  and  in  time,  according 
to  physical  and  orcanic  conditions. 

Inquiries  into  tueae  subjects  were  not  mado  it-,  a  .- 
cicnt  times ;  but  during  tho  last  two  hundred  yeara, 
such  facts  have  been  recorded  as  enable  us  to  ascertain 
that  in  that  apace  of  time,  with  regard  to  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe,  there  has  been  &  gradual  improve- 
ment in  health  and  life,  in  proportion  to  improved  con- 
ditiona. In  Sweden,  for  instance,  between  1756  and 
1763,  the  annual  mortality  was,  for  males,  1  in  33^, 
for  females,  1  in  35 j^;  whereas  in  the  year  1800  it  hod 
diminished  to  1  in  34<(  for  males,  and  1  in  37^  for 
females.  Kiom  mortuary  tables  preserved  with  con- 
aiderab.'i  accuracy  at  Geneva,  it  appears  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  one-half  of  the  children  bom 
died  within  the  sixth  year;  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
not  until  the  twelfth  year ;  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
not  until  the  twenty-seventh  year;  consequently, in  the 
space  of  about  three  centuries,  the  probability  that  a 
(hild  boiu  in  Qeaera  would  arrive  at  maturity  has  ia- 


creaaad  flTefold,  In  London,  in  ihe  year  1 60fl,  the  annual 
deatha  ware  1  in  144.  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  population; 
and  in  plague  yeara  during  that  century  It  reached  'JA 
in  lUU,  or  every  fourth  man,  woman,  and  child  I  In 
1U3II,  it  uxu  oiUij  1  in  3.5^.  Knowint;  (hat,  at  the 
fonner  period,  the  city  was  denae,  and  ill-cleaned,  and 
that  the  habits  uf  the  people  were  not  then  what  they 
are  now,  wu  cannot  doubt  that  this  diminution  of  mor- 
tality to  loaa  than  one-half  it  owing  to  the  improved 
conditions  in  which  human  beinga  now  live  In  the 
metropolia.  Between  the  yeara  1730  and  1750,74  of 
every  lUO  children  bom  in  London  died  before  they 
were  aix  yeara  of  age;  but  in  more  recent  timea,  only 
31  and  a  fraction  out  of  every  lUO  die  under  the  aame 
age — that  ia  to  lay,  tho  deatua  of  children  in  London 
were  then  more  than  twice  aa  numeroua  at  they  are 
now.  About  a  century  ago,  the  mortality  of  the  chil- 
dren received  into  thu  London  hoapitala  waa  uf  aato- 
niahing  amount.  Though  the  fact  aeema  acarcely 
credible,  wo  believe  there  ia  no  good  reaaon  to  doubt 
that,  of  the  2U00  annually  received,  'J690,  or  tweiHy. 
three  in  every  twenty-four,  died  before  they  were  a 
year  old.  It  waa  at  length  aeen  that  tliit  mortality  was 
the  efi'ect  of  ovflrcrowdnig,  impure  air,  and  imperfect 
aliment;  and  f  er  an  act  of  parliamei  t  had  been  pro- 
cured to  compel  the  ofiicera  to  aeiid  the  infanta  to  nurse 
in  the  country,  only  450  out  of  2U0U  died  in  the  firat 
year.  It  has  been  aacertained  that,  during  the  last 
century,  abuut  a  third  haa  beei  added  to  the  average 
expectation  of  lif  —that  it  t  aay,  an  individual  low 
haa  aa  good  a  chance  of  livit.K  forty  yeai  .a  he  ha.)  a 
hundred  years  ago  of  living  tnirty.  To  '  <^t  can  such 
a  fact  be  owing  but  to  the  diminutio'  ').  <^e  cautet  of 
discaac  in  the  improved  conditiona  of   'le  jeoplel 

Thu  facta  aacertained  with  regard  to  diiterencet   •>( 
mortality  in  different  pla.j    :is  equally  atriking       i 
remarkable   inatanco  of    no  e;  ect   of   marahea  U[ion 
health  ia  cited  by  M.  Vill    mu.     Formerly,  the  diatrict 
of  Vareggio  in  Tuacany  waa  in  thia  condition,  and  iti 
few  miserable  inhabitants  were  every  year  visited  by 
severe  agues.     In  1741,  fioodgates  were  erected  to  keep 
out  the  aea,  the  niarah  waa  dried  up,  and  ague  appeared 
no  more.    Vareggio  subsequently  became  a  populous 
and  healthy  district.     The  lale  of  Ely  is  a  marshy  dis- 
trict in  the  cast  of  Engl'  nd,  and  it  waa  ascertained 
that  of  1 0,000  deaths  which  occurred  in  it  between  the 
years  1U13  and   1U30,  no  fewer  than  4782   were  of 
children  under  ten  years  of  age ;  the  proportion  of 
deatha  of  children  under  ten  in  all  the  other  agricul- 
tural diatricta  of  England  being  only  3505,  or  aa  about 
3  to  4  of  the  former  number.  Uf  10,000  deaths  between 
ten  years  and  extreme  old  age  in  the  same  period,  there 
were,  of  persons  between  ten  and  forty,  3712  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely.    ;wl  only  3142  in  drier  districts.  There  are  some 
remark"',!.,    .screpancics  of  mortality  in  different  coun- 
ties ot  ; ..  .;  i;,iid.  While  the  proportion  of  annual  deaths 
in  every  hundred  persons  under  six  years  of  age  ia,  for 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  about  five  and  a-third, 
tho  pi'oportion  in  Suftblk  ia  three  and  a-half,  in  War- 
1  ■/ k   six,  in   Middlesex   eight  and  a-third.      Suffolk 
is  an  agricultural  county;  VVarwick  contains  Birming- 
ham and  some  other  large  towns;  and  the  metropolis 
is  situated  in  Middlesex:  can  we  resist  concluding  thac 
the  pure  air  and   constant   exercise  which  children 
obtain  in  the  country  are  the  immediate  means  of  pro- 
longing their  lives ;  while  the  narrow  accommodations, 
impure  air,  and  limited  exercise  to  be  had  in  large 
towns  have  exactly  the  contrary  effect )    In  the  general 
population  of  England,  443  in  1000  die  under  ten  years 
of  age;  but  in  Manchester  and  Salford  the  number  is 
a  third  larger,  or  602.    Here,  the  miserable  circum- 
stances of  many  of  the  humbler  classes  in  Manchester 
— above  eighteen  thousand  of  them,  for  one  thing,  living 
in  cellars — must  be  considered  as  the  immediate  cause 
of  tho  disproportioned  mortality.    While  the  general 
mortality  of  London  is,  as  stated,  1  annually  in  35^, 
there  are  great  differences  with  respect  to  different  dis- 
tricts.   In  Camberwell,  an  open  suourban  district,  it  is 
1  iu  62 ;  ia  Hackney,  a  similar  district,  1  ia  54 ;  but 
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in  the  huddled  diitrict  of  St  Oeoige'a,  Southwark,  it  is 
1  in  30;  and  in  tho  itill  more  dense  and  niiaerable 
region  of  Whitechapel,  so  much  as4  ii^  ^  ^r  ^adtiy 
double  the  mortality  of  Camberwell. 

A  curious  inreitieatiou  has  been  made  in  London 
to  ascertain  the"  emct  of  density  of  population  upon 
health.  In  a  large  district,  where  the  population  is  so 
dcM*  ilHit  thare  la  onbr  35  square  yarde  for  eaoh  per- 
■on,  the  winital  mortautjr  is  3i28 ;  in  another,  district 
of  the;  same  population,  where  eadi  individual  has  an 
iJlowsnceof  119  square  yards,  the  mortality  sinks  to 
27M;  in  a  third,  where  there  an  liiO  square  vards  to 
each  person^  the  oMrtality  is  cmly  .2889,  or  undet  two. 
thirds  of  what  it  is  in  the  closest  of  the  three  districts. 
It  was  alsO'  found  that  in  the  three  districts  the  morta- 
lity from  typhus  fever  was,  respectively — a».  we  go  from 
the  roomiest  to  the  most  conhned — 131,  181,  and  349. 
The  proportion  of  sickness  and  mortality  which  the 
poor  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  rich  is  thus  placed 
in  a  striking  point  of  view.  Precisely  similar  results 
hav«  bMn  diaorrerad  in  Paris.  M.  Villenne  has  there 
ascertained  that  the  deaths  in  some  poor  arrondisie- 
nients  are  just  double  what  they  are  m  the  rich.  He 
atates  that,  taking  the  whole  of  tne  French  population, 
human  life  is  protracted  twelve  and  a-half  years  among 
the  wealthy  beyond  its  duration  among  the  poor ;  con- 
sequently, in  the  one  class,  a  child,  newly  born,  has  a 
probability  of  living  forty -two  and  a-half  years;  in  the 
other,  bnly  thirty  tears. 

Vaking  ^he  whole  of  the  above  facts  into  account,  we 
muirt  see  that  not  only  do  health  and  longevity  depend 
expresaihr  on  laws  the  operation  of  which  we  can  un- 
dflatand,  bilt  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  modify  to  a 
great  extent  the  eireumatknees  in  which  he  lives,  with 
'*  view  to  the  promotion  of  his  organic  wellbeing  and 
jtreaerratiou.  We  a«e  that  the  draining  of  »  marsh 
baaiahea  the  aga«,  that  a  change  from  uty  to  country 
air  dfaainiahes  mortality,  and  thait  the  mater  comforts 
poaaeaaed  by  the  affluent  aecure  them  longer  life  than 
the -poor,  it  may  not  immediately  be  in  the  power  of 
tftmr  one  to  diitnge  hia  circumstancea  from  the  un- 
Malthy  to  the  heMthy;  but  it  ia  a  great  matter  to 
fanii  titkt  the  object  ia  within  human  power,  for  then 
M  leMt'aA  enoouregement  u  held  out  to  induoe  each 
inditidual^to  make  eveiy  poaalble  effort  to  put  himself, 
and  to  centribute  to  piittinj;  aooiety  in  general,  into 
ttorb  aahibriona  conditiona. 

' '  Hm  elgeet  may  bie  said  to  depend  partly  upon  indi- 
■ridaal  and  Ipartly  upon  social  efforta.  Every  person 
haa  ainne  control  over  the  quantity  and  qu^itv  of  the 
Vtod  ke  eata^  the  condition  of  the  air  ne  breathes,  and 
the  cxerdae,  rqaoae,  and  recreation  whidt  are  demanded 
bjf  ilia  muaeniar  and  nerroua  ayatem,  according  to  the 
p«nei|dMi  laid  down  in  thia  and  similar  treatiaes ; 
M  also  aome  power  to  refinin  from  injurious  excesses, 
fend  to  avoid  the  varioaa  external  agencies  of  a  detri- 
mental kind  which  eouatantly  beeet  him.  Let  him 
act  aa  he  ought  to  do  in  these  respecta,  and  he  wUl 
reap  an  imm<«iate  reward  in  that  pleasurable  state  of 
consdounieat  Which  attenda  a  healthy  existence.  But 
aome  of  the  moat  important  reqaisitea  for  health  de- 
pend on  public  measures.  The  amount  of  the  neces- 
saries and  comfp-^>i  of  life  to  be  obtained  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  opera. ire  daaaea  in  all  countries,  depends 
verv  much  upon  regulations  which  may  have  been  made 
with  'i«§a(d  to  pnthieHon  and  exehanga,  as  also  those 
whkh  may  have  been  made  for  inatnicting  and  moially 
elevating  end  austaining  the  bulk  of  the  people^  It 
uhfortnnatelj  happena,  in  moat  oountrieo,  that  while 
the  bearing  M  certain  ac\^  upon  individual  happiness 
ia  AiUv  aeen  md  provided  for,  those  which  amct  the 
flonditioD  of  comnittnitiea  are  imperfectly  understood ; 
so  that  nwMuraa  destructively  iigurioua  to  millions 
will  bo  blindly  enforced  and  defended  by  those  who 
would  ■evorely  puniah  tho  alightest  wrong  inflicted  by 
one  nMlii  tt|)on  another. 

Menanne  for  improving  general  conditions,  with  re- 
apeot  to  fefar  and  esercise,  are  perhaps  more  readily 
piraetieabio ;  yet  here  also  the  bearing  of  actire  prin- 
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ciplea  upon  great  maaaea  ia  ao  dimly  aeen,  that,  not  to 
speak  of  more  positive  difficulties,  it  is  usually  long 
li^fb^  pKl4)4rt  i^nlitary  reflations  are  made.  The 
cleaning  police  of  most  cities  is  certainly  improved 
considerably  within  the  last  fifty  years;  yet  it  is  still 
far  from  being  what  it  ought  to  be,  while  drainage  con- 
tinues to  be  extremely  defective,  and  ventilation  and 
raeana  of  innocent  and  healthful  recreatioaeanseaMxly 
be  said  to  be  thought  of.  Some  £Mts  eUoitod  by  Moeut 
parliomentaty  inquiry,  with  regard  >  to  aeveralof  our 
principal  cities,  are  of  a  most  startling,  kind.  >>'  '  ..<. 

Dr  Amott,  when  examined  aa  to. tahopnvalenoa  of 
fever  in  BethnaL  Gnsea,  Whitechapcd,  .Wi^tj^ng^.aud 
certain'  other  diatricts  iA-  the .  metrc^olia,  atti^uted 
them  directly  to  the  dirty  and  neglected  sta^.  of 
these  localities,  instariring— '  iHoues,  courts,  aaid  allcrva 
without  priviea,  witlw  '<t  ooverod  drains^  and  witb  only 
openauifaoe  gutt«r8,eo  ULmade,  that'thc  fluid  inimany 
oasaa  waa  atagnattt;  laig»  open  ditches  .oontainin^  atag- 
nant  liquid  tilth;  houaaa^ dirty  beyond  descdptwn, <as 
if  never  wiaahed'Wya#eptf  and  extremely  crowded  .with 
inhabitauta-c  heapa  of-nfuee  and  rubbifih,  vegetable 
and  animal  !X«raains,«t  the  bottom  of  cloacoourts  and 
in  covnerat.'.  < .  [TiMiunount  <of  noxious :  matter  which  is 
allowed,  to  collect  in  London  is  far  beyond  what  most 
of  its  inhabitants  have  any  conceptimi  of,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  other  conditions  chiefly  affecting  the 
poor.]  In  Manchester,  18,300  persouSr  or  one-tvrolfth 
of  the  whole  working  population,  live  beneath  the  level 
of  the  ground,  with  an  insufficiency:  of  both  light 
and  air.  .  In,  that  town  the  dwellings  of.. labourers  are 
often  situated  in  narrow  courts,  and  ba<dc  to  back, 
so  as  to  prevent  ventilation ;  the-  drains  ore  far  from 
sufficient;  and  till  recently  there  was  not  in  the  town 
one  free  space  in  which  the  people  oould  eiyoy  the 
slightest  recreation.  In  Liverpool,  39,000 .  poraona  live 
in  ceilftr«,  dark,  damp,  confined,  ill-vwitilated,  uid 
dirty.  The  class  next  above,  to  tho  number  of  <  80,000, 
inhabit  houses  built  around  small  courts,  dosely  pent 
up,  back  to  back,  with  only  one  entrance  to  eadi,.and 
usually  a  receptacle  for  rafuae.  in  thO'C«ntn;'«a  ar- 
rangement which  M^pdut'  as  if  it.  had  b^nemrcnly 
calculated  to  keep  OMra  low  and  mortality  \a^.  In 
Leeda  a  aimilar  stjdo  of  building  obtains^  with  >  simi- 
lar train  of  circumstances — '  no  effective  dndnage,  in- 
spection, or  system  of  paving  or  cleansing.'  The  greater 
part  of  thia  town  was  described  in  1839  aa  '  in  a  moat 
filthy  condition,  demanding  an  immediate  remedy.' 
It  was  mentioned,  that  in  a  certain  dirty  yard  there 
was  a  house  which  for  many  yeara  had  been  the  aeat  of 
disease  of  a  very  malignant  character:  three  jreata  ago, 
the  attention  of  th<>  commissioners  of  poUoe  was  directed 
to  the  extremely  imperfect  drainage  of  tho  surface- 
water  :  at  that  time  a  better  escape  for  the  refuae-water 
waa  provided;  and  since  that  period,  says  the  reporter, 
'  I  believe  vie  have  not  had  a  linglt  eaM  <^  fieei- from 
that  partieuiar  looality.' 

Narrow  alleys  and  close  courts,  with  wet  filth  con- 
stantly exhaling  within  them,  and  containing  a  deusely- 
huddled  and  extremely  pomr  population,  sxitt  in  Edin- 
burgh, where,  however,  an  exposure  to  h^  winds  makes 
the  evil  Iom  pestilential.  In  Olasgow,  a  comparatively 
level  city,  the  same  peculiarity  exists  to  perhaps  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  British  city.  This, 
added  to  the  miserably  inaufficient  succour  extended  to 
the  poor,  and  the  influx  of  migratory  Irish,  renders 
Glasgow  a'r,  present  ouo  of  the  unhealthieat  cities  in 
Europe;  the  mortality  of  the  year  1837  being  1  in  241-, 
and  the  number  of  fever  cases  for  the  five  yean  before 
1839  at  an  average  of  11,118  per  annum.  Here  also  we 
have  a  most  notable  instance  (See  No.  29^  p.  460)  of  the 
counteractive  power  of  a  single  sanitary  ^rihciple;  for 
a  house  conttti,uiu^  about  five  hun4red  poor  inhabit«,Dt8, 
having  been  ventilated  by  a  drausht  from  each  room 
in  1832,  forer,  which  had  previousfy  never  been  absent 
from  that  dwelling,  was  nearly  banished,  only  four  cases 
occurring  in  the  ensuing  eight  yeara,  though  fever  raged 
during  that  period  in  <ul  the  other  dlstri'<ts  of  the  citr 
occupied  by  the  pocnr'jlMafls. 
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HATno  tlMm  in  the  praeeding  diMt  th»t  man  is  dM< 
tilled  to  nbMt  on  a  mixed  diet — that  ii,  partly  on 
vegetable  and  paitiv  on  animal  food— we  ihall  now 
proceed  to  deacribe  tne  ipeoific  character!  of  the  more 
common  alimentaiy  lUMtaBcei,  in  as  far  ai  theie  hare 
been  determined  ij  admoe  and  experience.     In  eo 
doing,  we  shall  consider  their  natural  historj  and 
production,  their  chemical  composition,  their  relative 
aU.iientary  value,  and  the  like,  leaving  thtir  culinary 
prepantion  for  the  subject  of  a  separate  treatise.    Be- 
fore doing  so,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  esublish 
a  clear  conception  of  the  functions  which  food  has  to 
perform  in  the  animal  economy. 
.  Cfaemieal  ressarch  has  shown  that  the  food  of  man  is 
composed  of  organic  matter,  watery  and  mineral  ingredi- 
ents.  The  mineral  ingredi  mts  are  required  to  form  the 
skeleton  or  solid  firamewoA ;  the  watery  fluid  is  neces- 
sarjr  ir  the  due  performance  of  the  vital  functions; 
wk^  the  organic  matter  supplies  at  once  the  heat 
and  nourishment  of  the  system.     Every  one  knows 
kow  indispensable  animal  heat  is  to  the  preservation  of 
life  and  health;  and  this  heat  is  produced,  according 
to  the  researches  of  Ldebig  and  others,  by  the  con- 
sttR^tion  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  food,  much  in  the 
lame  way  as  fuel  prodiuoes  heat  by  being  burned.    The 
elements  of  this  portion  o^  our  food  are  hence  termed 
i««Jsri/lMi(  or  rcfpiraAMy,  because  it  is  chiefly  in  reepi- 
ntion  that  they,  after  having  undergone  various  changes 
jn  the  body,  are  b(ou|^t  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of 
.the  atauMphece  in  the  lungs  and  capillary  vessels  all 
vveptiie  body;  and  by  the  cnemical  changes  thence  re- 
sttltiag  (see  Arikai.  Phy8iologt)i  heat  is  given  out, 
and  we  warmth  of  the  body  maintained.  Animal  heat 
is  thus  genoated  by  a  combination  of  the  carbon  and 
Jtydsegen  of  a  portion  of  the  food  with  the  oxygen  of 
theins^red  air^— heat  always  being  given  out  bv  such 
chemical  changes;  and  compounds  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water  bnag  the  result^  which  are  given  off  by  the  lungs 
aad  skin  as  waste  matter.    The  dements  of  the  other 
position  of  our  food  are  termed  nutritive,  because  they 
supply,  the.  waite  and  growth  of  the  fabric.    Every 
thoujpit  of  the  mind,  every  i^ct  cf  the  body,  produces 
ohaiigea  in  oar  systems,  from  the  living  and  healthy 
paittelee  of  whidi  they  are  composed,  to  dead  and 
waste  particles,  which,  being  no.  longer  of  use,'  are 
either  burned  by  the  slow  combustion  already  desoribed, 
«r  carried  off  as  excremmtitious  matter;  and  it  is  the 
provinee  of  tiieso:  elements  of  nutrition,  by  going  to 
/orm  blood,  to  renew  the  parts  where  such  waste  has 
been  produced.  The  leading  ingredient  in  the  nutritive 
portion  is  nitrogen  or  azote,  henoe  the  terms  nitroge- 
nous or  asotised  are  equivalent  to  nutritive. 

From  the  preceding  statements,  it  must  be  evident 
that  all  wholesome  dietary  must  contain  both  a  heal- 
f«rmi»g  and  tkjhuh-forming  principle;  and  that,  accord- 
ing aa  we  live  in  a  hot  climate  or  cold  climate,  take 
much  exercise  or  remain  sedentary,  so  must  we  have 
leeourse  to  food  whidi  will  supply  the  elements  which 
our  bodies  most  stand  in  new  of.  I''  is  the  province 
of  ohemistiy  to  determine  the  constituents  of  human 
food,  to  point  out  the  excess  or  defect  of  the  principle 
we  are  in  ssarch  of;  and  thus  attempts  have  recently 
been  made  to  dastify  substances  according  to  theu 
capability  of  supplying  heat,  flesh,  and  bane.  For 
sxamplek-tiN)  pounds  of 


less  flesh-ferming  diet  than  wheat;  but  they  yield  a 
larger  amonni  of  heating  principle,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  more  favouraole  to  the  growth  of  bone. 
With  a  view  to  exhibit  the  relative  value  of  substances 
as  flesh-formers  or  heat-formers,  diemiste  are  lUto  in 
the  haUt  of  tabulating  their  reseaiehes  thus: — 


Bsana  yield  SlflMb,  Si}  h«at, 

Wheal    ...  II     ...  m  ... 

itMIs       ...  II     ...  «B  ... 

'<  JtUHlwi  ...  9     ...  *8  ... 

Vamlpi  ...  I    ...      »  ... 


3i  bone,  14  water. 

t|     ...  IH     .- 

3       ...  1«       ... 

1      ...  7»      ... 

I     ...  n 


if  these  results  be  correct,  oats,  for  example,  form  a 

No.  *Q. 


JOIk,   .   .   . 

1  of  nutrition  to  >  of  beat 

Beans,     .   . 

«l    ... 

Oatmstf,  .    . 

A      ... 

Wheat-flour, 

8      ... 

rotatoss..   . 

9      ... 

Tumljpi,  .   . 

II      ... 

Or  thev  may  simply  state  the  per  oentage  of  the  prin- 
ciple they  are  in  searoh  of,  r 


Beamneal  contains  SSi  per  cent  albuminous  or  nutritive  matter. 
Oatmeal       ...       S3i 
Floor  ...       lu 

fttatoes        ...        Si 
Turnips         ...         n 

In  whatever  way  the  results  may  be  stated,  it  i* 
necessary  that  they  be  obtained  with  aocuraogr;  and  it 
is  equally  necessary  that  the  condition  of  the  body  •■ 
to  health  or  disease,  rest  or  exercise,  shelter  or  exporai* 
to  cold,  should  be  also  ascerttuned^  so  that  1^  itt 
adoption  of  a  proper  diet  any  defect  mav  he  supplied 
or  excess  corrected.  On  this  point  man  has  y«t'  made 
little  true  scientific  progress.  Where  he  kM  «mva4 
at  the  truth,  it  has  Men  chiefly  by  a  1ob|;  piuf  oif 
trial  and  error;  and  it  is  only  now  that  he  u  Mginning 
to  apply  the  lights  of  science  to  guide  add  direct  him. 
In  describing  the  various  articles  of  food— vagettMtt 
and  animal — we  can  therefore  only  refer  to  vaty  g  ina- 
ral  results:  accurate  and  detailed  experiments  tiing 
yet  in  many  instances  altogether  wanting.  To  Bmkmi 
Liebif;,  Boussingault,  Mulder,  and  other  oontii  .aikl 
chemists;  to  our  own  countrymen  Sir  H.  Davy,  Preftsior 
Johnston,  Drs  Thomson,  Pereira,  and  Playflur,  are  w« 
indebted  for  most  of  those  researches  on  food  whid  bid 
fair  to  introduce  a  system  of  dietetics,  if  not  altogether 
new,  at  least  more  strictly  in  accordance  with'somd 
reason  and  economy.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  substances  which  yield  to  the  chemist  tiie  larxeit 
amount  of  nutritive  matter,  are  in  every  case  the  moat 
nutritious  and  wholesome.  The  fact  is,  they  may  con* 
tain  other  principles  which  greatly  impair  their  difee- 
tibility,  or  they  may  be  unfitted  for  peculiar  states  and 
oonditio:;s  of  health ;  or,  what  is  idso  possible,  they  majr 
be  obnoxious  to  certain  constitutions,  unless  admiBis> 
tered  along  with  the  necessary  correotives.  Due  allow- 
anoe  must  ever  be  made  for  such  excq>tions;  and  all 
that  we  can  reasonably  expect  of  the  chemist  or  physi- 
cian, is  A  statement  of  results  ai  ^iplioabk  to  healthy 
or  normal  conditions. 

FOOD. 

The  aliuent  of  mui  consists  of  solid  and  liquid  sub- 
stances; hence  such  popular  distinctions  as  'meats  and 
drinks,'  'food  and  beverages' — ^the  one  calculated  to 
allay  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  to  afford  the  body 
substantial  supmoit;  the  otiier  simply  to  allay  the  senae 
of  thirst.  Such  distinctions,  however,  are  more  pop»> 
larly  convenient  than  scientifically  correct:  milk,  fn 
example,  thou|^  liquid,  being  the  sole  support  of  thit 
young  mammal,  and  aflbrding,  moreover,  more  sub< 
stantial  nouriAment  to  every  portion  of  the  firiwie  than 
any  solid  substance  whatever;  while  standi,  thouck 
solid,  yields  little  or  nothing  that  oan  administer  to  the 
growth  of  the  living  tissues.  Adopting,  howevor,  the 
common  distinction  <rf '  food  and  bavsnou,'  as  in  sesM( 
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sqeMiuie  OQDTonjft&U  we  ih*^'  ti«»t  the  fonner  under 
the  three  heaal«w«mfo, oMtnal, and  mineral— xomtak- 
iog  thftt  it  ie  chteflr  the  ve^tiible 'ud  aniitial  l^lig- 
dom*  (and  eqwcialljr  the  T(«etablb)  from  vhich  man 
.derive*  the  ({leater  portion  of  his  tolid  sustenance.  In 
the  dietary  of  tropical  countries  the  vegetable  element 
generally  prevails  over  the  animal :  in  temperate 
mioni  the  proportion  ia  more  equable;  while  m  the 
mlier  latitudes  the  flesh  of  animals  may  be  said  to  be 
ib9  lUlkle  of  existence. 

Vr.OETABLK  FOOD. 

Vegetable  food,  wherever  employed,  is  consumed 
partly  in  a  green  and  succulent  state  either  cooked  or 
uncooked;  partly  in  a  ripe  conditian— as  fruits,  nuts, 
and  the  like;  and  partly  when  dried  and  artificially 
prepared — as  the  various  bread-corns.  In  whatever 
condition  or  form  vegetable  substances  may  be  used, 
they  consist  essentially  of  the  same  elements — carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  solid  iuorganio  matter.  These  are  usually 
termed  ultimate  elements,  from  which  the  living  veget- 
able elaborates  certain  proximate  principles  for  the 
construction  of  its  own  peculiar  fabric.  These  prin- 
ciples are — starch  or  fecula,  gluten,  vegetable  albumen, 
sugar  or  the  saccharine  principle,  gum  or  mucilage, 
lignin  or  woody  fibre,  vegetable  jelly  or  pectin,  fixed 
and  volatile  oils,  wax,  resin,  balsams,  gum -resins, 
camphor,  tannin,  colouring  matter,  acids,  and  alkaliee. 
Of  tnese  the  most  abundant  are  starch,  gluten,  albu- 
inen,  ougar,  and  gum:  these  constitute  the  principal 
ingredients  in  all  esculent  vegetables;  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  starch  and  gluten  are  the  most  nutri- 
tious .p^  starch  yielding  carbon,  or  heat-forming,  and 
gluten  uitro^n,  or  flesh-forming  principle.  It  may 
also  be  observed,  that  some  of  these  proximate  prin- 
ciples are  convertible  or  nearly  allied :  thus  starch  can 
be  converted  into  sugar  by  the  processes  of  vitality  and 
^nneutation;  and  ubumen  differs  from  gluten  only  in 
Goutaining  a  less  amount  of  nitrogen.  According  to  the 
prevalence  of  these  respective  principles,  writers  on  die- 
tetics have  proposed  certain  classifiottions  of  vegetable 
food,  such  as  the  starchy  or  amylaceous,  the  saocnarine, 
mucila^ous,  oi'y,  acid,  alkaline,  and  so  forth.  Others, 
■gain,  finding  that  many  plants  yield  several  principles 
in  equal  abundance,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
puch  distinctions  without  leading  to  misconceptions, 
abandon  this  classification,  and  merely  treat  of  the 
parts  consumed,  as  the  seeds,  roots,  fruits,  leaves,  and 
the  like.  Any  rigid  division  of  this  kind  is  also  liable 
to  olyeotion,  since  the  seeds  of  a  plant  may  be  whole- 
■ome,  while  its  roots  are  poisonous;  or  its  leaves  may  be 
worthless,  while  its  fruit  is  valuable;  or  it  may  contain 
a  deleterious  principle  when  raw,  and  yet  be  exceed- 
ingly wholeiwme  and  agreeable  when  boiled  or  roasted. 
Ahsindoniug,  therefore,  all  such  distinctions  as  apt  to 
mislead,  unless  aocompanied  by  more  detailed  expla- 
nations than  our  limits  will  allow,  we  shall  treat  of 
Tegctables  chiefly  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

One  of  the  most  abundant  wuii  >^»  of  vegetable  food 
is  the  cereals,  or  bread -corns — wh<  .,  lye,  barley,  oats, 
millet,  and  maize — all  of  which  belong  to  the  natural 
order  GramiHoeca,  or  grain-bearing  plants.  All  of  these 
grow  in  a  similax  manner;  all  yield  starch,  gluten,  and 
ft  certain  amount  of  phosphates;  and  all  have  been 
cultivated  and  improved  by  the  inhabitants  of  difiereut 
countries  from  time  immentorial.  They  are  commonly 
•poken  of  as  ftarinaceofu  foods ;  their  elements  of 
mrtbitiam  beiug  albumen,  fibrine,  gluten,  and  mucine; 
and  their  elements  of  reipwxUion,  starch  (principally), 
■i^Btf ,  and  gum. 

Whrni  (/riiicwm),  of  which  there  are  nuneioui  va- 
rieties*  justlr  atands  at  the  head  of  the  cereal*.  It  is 
BOW  grown  largely  ia  all  uivilised  eountries,  and  forms 
a  principal  portion  of  human  food.  The  grain,  freed 
Uwax  it*  hnui  er  huak,  i«  uaually  ground  to  a  flne^oNr, 
and  in  thi*  itate  i*  used  in  the  nacudMtore  of  bread, 
pastiiy,  ma4Man>ui«  Tarmicelli,  (emolina,  and  other  pre- 
pwation*.     It  ooutiat^  ••  already  itated,  of  itaNh, 


gluten.  tutBVt  gma,  oeiitain  ph«q^bftt^«i)d  w»t«r>  Wd 
theae  ingredients  are  fonnd  to  rai^qotoq 


-  , . itl^the 

■oil  inwhieh  the  o^m  i*  grown,  but  acpording  to  the 
climate  or  latitude — ^that  of  southern  Europe  yi^uug 
from  two  to  six  per  cent,  more  gluten  than  that  grown 
in  the  north.  It  is  for  t^is  reiwon  that  Italian  flour  is 
so  well  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  maccaroni;  and 
why  baker*  pilen  prefer  a  mixture  of  wheat*  in  the 
composition  of  theu  loaves.  The  following  are  given 
a*  MuJyae*  of  difiisrent  wheat*  and  wheat  flour*  :— 

Odessa   Odeoa 
Hard 

meat. 

seso 

0-48 
4-90 
231) 


Stsrch, 
Gluten, 
Sugar,    , 
Oum, 
Bran,    . 
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7M 
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I -TO 
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First 
Flour. 

71-a 

10-3 
4-8 
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Second 
Flour. 


8-0 


90S 
480 
440 
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I»00 


Bread  is  the  most  important  article  of  consumption 
prepared  fiwm  the  flour  of  wheat,  and  may  be  fer- 
mented pr  unfermented: — 

1.  Common  ftrmented  or  loaf-bread  consist*  of  wheat 
flour,  salt,  water,  and  either  yeast  or  leaven  (old  dough 
abeady  in  a  state  of  fermentation).  To  these  bakers 
very  generally  add  potatoes  and  alum — the  former  to 
assist  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  render  the  bread 
lighter,  the  latter  to  augment  it*  whiteness  ard  fins- 
nes*.  Ab  to  the  addition  of  potatoei,  there  can  be  no 
olijection  beyond  the^iubstitution  of  an  article  contain- 
ing less  nutritive  matter  than  pure  flour;  but  as  to 
alum,  it  is  highly  objectionable,  and  its  use  by  bakers 
is  accordingly  prohibited  by  law.  The  rationale  of  the 
fermenting  process  i*  this: — <  The  yeast  or  leaven  causes 
the  flour  to  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation,  by  which 
carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  are  formed.  1h»  carbonic 
acid  ia  preventei!  from  escaping  by  the  tenacity  of  the 
dough,  which,  becoming  distended  with  gaa,  •well*  up, 
and  acquires  a  vesicular  structure,  forming  a  kind 
of  ipongv  mass.  In  thia  Wlk^,  therefore,  are  produced 
the  vestclea  or  eyes,  which  give  to  ordinary  loaf-bread 
its  well-known  lightiiea*  and  elasticity.  If  the  vin- 
ous fermentation  be  not  checked  in  due  time  by 
baking,  the  dough  becomes  sour;  and  for  thi*  purpose 
the  mass,  after  being  formed  into  loaves,  is  exposed 
in  an  oven  to  an  elevated  temperature,  which  puts  a 
period  to  the  fermentation,  expands  the  carbonic  acid, 
expels  the  alcohol  formed,  and  drives  off  all  the 
water  capable  of  being  removed  by  the  degree  of  heat 
employed.  On  weighing  bread  taken  from  the  oven,  it 
is  found  to  be  twenty-eight  or  thirty  per  cent,  heavier 
than  the  flour  used  in  its  preparation.'  '  In  the  forma- 
tion of  wheaten  bread,'  says  Sir  U.  Davy,  '  more  than 
one  quarter  of  the  elements  of  water  oombino  with  the 
flour;  more  water  is  con8olidate<l  ii.  the  formation  of 
bread  from  barley,  and  still  more  in  that  from  oats; 
but  the  gluten  in  wheat  being  in  much  larger  quantity 
than  in  other  grain,  seems  to  form  a  combniation  with 
the  Biarch  and  water,  which  renders  wheaten  bread 
more  digestible  than  other  species  of  bread.'  From 
pretty  accurate  experimentat  it  ha*  been  found  that  the 
proportion  of  nutritive  to  the  heat-fonning  principle  in 
ioai-bread  is  as  1  to  7  and  upwards:  in  milk,  the  natural 
food  of  all  young  mammalia,  the  proportion  is  as  1  to 
2,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  bread  alone,  though 
popularly  tenned  '  the  staflP  of  life,'  i*  incapable  of  sup- 
porting a  prolonged  existence.   . 

With  regard  to  the  other  common  form*  of  fermented 
bread,  Dr  Pesreira  in  hi*  valuable  Treatise  on  Food  has 
the  following  remark*: — *  The^iiM  bread  prepared  from 
flour  only  is  the  most  nutritive  and  digestible.  .Sroui 
bread  made  from  wheaten  meal,  which  contain*  bran, 
i*  laxative,  and  i*  used  with  effect  by  peraona  troubled 
with  habitual  constipation,  as  well  aa  by  those  labour- 
ing under  diabetee.  Hot  lioUs  are  indigestible,  and 
unfit  for  dyspeptica  and  invalids;  indeed  all  kinds  of 
new  bread  are  ii\jurioua.  Holla,  both  .£iigliah  and 
French,  are  made  with  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
jreaat  tbaa  ii  enplt^ed  in  ordinary  bread.    The  difi- 
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mi  UVt^i  of  fatiey  Ireadt  are  leu  adapted  for  the  uif 
of  Itivalid*,  and  of  those  who  rafi^r  from  a  tended 
gtomach,  than  the  common  loaf-bread.  Oomprttud 
bread — that  ii,  bread  which  hae  been  lubmitted  to  com- 
preirion  by  the  hydraulic  press — ^becomes  diy  and  hard, 
and  maybe  kept  for  an  almost  indefinite  period;  it 
requires  to  be  granulated  before  behig  used.  Busks, 
and  Tops  and  Bottoms,  are  both  made  with  wheat  flour, 
batter,  sugar,  and  milk,  and  a  conriderable  quantity 
of  yeast  to  give  .'..am  lightness.  Notwithstanding  that 
they  are  frequently  employed  as  infants*  food,  it  is 
obvious  that  the^  are  '  <bjectionable,  on  the  double 
ground  of  contairtng  butter  and  of  being  fermented.' 

2.  Unfennented  or  unleavened  bread  is  prepared  in 
two  forms — either  heavy  and  compact,  or  light  and 
cipongjl^.  The  former  condition  is  that  in  whidi  ail  the 
varieties  of  biscuits  appear — the  main  ingredient  in 
these  being  flour  worked  into  dough  with  hot  or  cold 
water.  Sea  bisouils,  so  largely  emploved  in  the  victual- 
ling of  the  navy,  are  composed  of  wheaten  flour  and  a 
little  bran:  they  are  hard  and  heavy,  and  are  difficult 
of  mastication.  Biscuit  powder  is  not  of  coune  liabie 
to  this  objection,  and  being  prepared  for  use  with  hot 
water,  is  reckoned  fair  food  for  in&nts.  The  captains' 
biscuits  of  the  ships  are  generally  made  of  fine  flour  with 
a  small  proportion  of  butter;  the  so-called  Abei-nethy 
biscuits  are  made  variously  by  different  bakers — most 
of  whom  add  a  little  yeast,  and  flavour  with  caraway- 
seeds.  In  the  numerous  fancy  biscuits  now  used,  but- 
ter, milk,  sugar,  and  the  like,  are  indispensable  ingre- 
dients; and  for  this  reason  little  definite  or  favourable 
can  be  asserted  of  their  dietetic  properties. 

The  other  form  of  unfermented  bread  is  that  in  which, 
by  the  use  of  effervescing  compounds,  it  is  rendered 
light  and  spongy,  and  made  to  resemble  ordinary  loaf- 
bread.  Numerous  receliits  have  been  given,  and  seve- 
ral patents  taken  out,  for  the  manufactu^v  of  this  species 
of  bread,  but  all  of  them  may  be  readily  comprehended 
from  a  description  of  the  original  method.  It  is  well 
understood,  that  if  we  take  muriatic  acid  and  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  mingle  them  in  due  proportions,  an  effer- 
rescence  will  take  place,  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged, 
and  common  salt  (muriate  of  soda)  is  formed.  Now 
if  we  take  the  soda  and  muriatic  acid,  and  knead  them 
as  rapidly  as  possible  with  dough,  an  internal  action 
will  go  on,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  will  raise  the  mass, 
the  salt  formed  will  season  it,  and  if  properly  baked, 
a  light,  vweet,  and  nutritious  bread  will  be  the  result. 
Such  is  the  rationale  of  all  the  unfermented  breads 
now  so  largely  in  vogue;  though  of  course  various 
bakers  have  adopted  various  ingredients,  and  hit  upon 
difierent  modes  of  applying  them.  Wh^ateu  flour  7 
lbs.,  carbonate  of  soda  850  to  500  grains,  water  2^ 
pints,  and  muriatic  acid  420  to  560  grains,  are  said  to 
form  an  excellent  bread.  A  still  finer  and  sweeter 
bread  is  said  to  be  prepared  from  the  following  pro- 
portions:— Flour,  1  lb.;  supercarbonate  of  soda,  40 
grains;  cold  water,  half  a  pint,  or  as  much  as  may  be 
sufficient;  muriatic  acid,  50  drops;  and  powdered  loaf- 
sugar,  a  teaspoonful.  According  to  Dr  Robert  Thomson 
of  Glasgow,  a  good  method  of  making  unfermented 
bread  is — to  take  of  flour,  4  lbs. ;  8upereari)onate  of  soda, 
320  grains;  muriatic  a(!id,  6  fluid  drachms;  common 
salt,  800  grains;  and  35  ounces  of  water  by  measure. 
The  soda  is  first  mingled  with  the  flour  very  intimately; 
the  salt  is  dissolved  in  the  water  and  added  to  the 
acid — the  whole  being  then  rapidly  mixed,  as  in  com- 
mon baking.  The  bread  may  be  either  baked  in  tins 
or  formed  like  cottage  loaves,  and  should  be  kept  from 
one  to  two  hours  in  the  oven.  Should  it  appear  yellow, 
it  is  a  proof  that  the  soda  has  been  in  excess,  and 
indicates  the  propriety  of  adding  a  little  more  acid — 
the  acid  varying  somewhat  in  strength. 

As  to  the  merits  of  fermented  and  unfermented 
bread,  medical  testimony  is  in  favour  of  the  superior 
wholeiomenees  of  the  latter;  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  not  so  liable  to  become  stale  or  sour.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  in  point  of  economy,  there  being  no  loss  of 
Butritlv*  principle  through  the  destructive  prooei*  of 


fermentation.  '  The  result  of  my  ezperlmenti,*  layi' 
Dr  Thomson,  '  upon  the  bread  produced  by  the  action 
of  muriatic  acid  upon  carbonate  of  soda,  has  been  that 
in  a  sack  of  flour  taere  was  a  difl%rence  in  favour  of  the 
unfermented  bread  to  the  amount  of  80  Ibe.  IS  ounces; 
or,  in  round  numbers,  a  sack  of  flour  would  produce 
107  loaves  of  unfermented  bread,  and  only  100  of  fer- 
mented bread  of  the  same  weight.  Hence  it  appears 
that  in  the  sack  of  flour  by  the  common  process  of  bak- 
ing, 7  loaves,  or  6}  per  cent,  of  the  flour,  are  driven  off 
into  the  air  and  lost.  An  important  question  now 
arises  from  the  consideration  of  the  result  of  this  expe- 
riment :  Does  the  loss  arise  entirely  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  sugar,  or  is  any  other  element  of  the  flour 
attacked  t  ft  appears  flrom  a  mean  of  eight  analyses 
of  wheat  flour  from  different  parts  of  Europe  by  Vau- 
quelin,  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  flour  amounts  to 
5'61  per  cent.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  as  the  quantity 
lost  by  baking  exceeded  this  amount  by  nearly  one  per 
cent.,  the  loss  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  removal 
merely  of  the  ready-formed  sugar  in  the  flour.  We 
must  either  ascribe  this  extra  loss  to  the  conversion 
of  a  portion  of  the  gum  of  the  flour  into  sugar,  and  its 
decomposition  by  means  of  the  ferment  —  which  is 
highly  probable — or  we  must  attribute  it*to  the  action 
of  the  yeast  upon  another  element  of  the  flour;  and  if 
we  admit  that  yeast  is  generated  during  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  do^igh,  then  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that,  besides  the  gum  and  sugar,  the  gluten  (the  nutri- 
tive principle)  of  the  flour  has  also  been  affected  ' 

Am^ng  unfermented  preparations  from  whe.        "^V 
may  be  classed  a  large  variety  of  eaies,  past  ■■'      -. 
puddinff.    From  the  amount  of  butter,  lard,  eggv      uit, 
seasoning,  &c.  which  they  generally  contain,  th«      irm 
a  most  indigestible  kind  of  food,  totally  unfit  for 
children,  invalids,  and  those  having  a  tendency  to 
dyspepsia.     '  All  pastry,'  remarks  Dr  Paris,  *  is  an 
abomination ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  one-half  at 
least  of  the  cases  of  indigestion  which  occur  after  din- 
ner parties  may  be  traced  to  this  cause.'    While  these 
remarks  apply  to  ordinaiy  bakers'  cakes,  pastry,  suet 
pudding,  and  the  like,  there  are  certain  light  cakest 
baked  and  boiled  bread-puddings,  which  are  not  only 
agreeable,  but  wholesome  and  nutritious.    The  Italian 
preparations  maccaroni,  vermicelli,  and  Oaglieai  paste, 
consist  of  the  finest  wheat  flour.    The  two  former  have 
their  well-known  forms  given  to  them  by  fbrdng  the 
tenacious  paste  through  a  number  of  holes  in  a  metallio 
plate ;  the  latter  is  pressed  into  the  form  of  stars,  rinn, 
Maltese  crosses,  and  the  like.    The  nutritive  qualities 
of  all  these  preparations,  according  to   Pereira,  are 
identical  with  ;vheat;  and  when  plainly  cooked,  as  by 
boiling  (maccaroni  and  vermicelli  soup),  they  are  easily 
digestible.     Semolina,  mannaoroup,  &c.  are  granular 
preparations  of  the  finest  wheat  deprived  of  bran. 
They  possess  oi  course  all  the  nutritious  properties  of 
wheat,  and  are  very  agreeable,  light,  and  well  fitted 
for  children  and  invalids.    The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  so-called /aWnac«oiM/oo</<  of  the  druggist,  wnich 
are  either  pure  wheat  flour  subjected  to  some  heating 
process  which  bursts  the  starch  granules,  or  admixtures 
of  wheat  flour  with  that  of  barley  or  oats. 

Barley  {Hordeum),  of  which  there  are  several  va- 
rieties cultivated  in  the  British  islands,  is  one  of  the 
cereals' found  all  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere — some  of  the  varieties  coming  to 
profitable  maturity  even  within  the  limits  of  the  polar 
circle.  As  a  staple  of  human  food  in  northern  coun- 
tries,  it  is  U3ed  in  various  forms ;  thus,  freed  firom  their 
husks  by  milling,  the  grains  form  pot  barley,  used  fbr 
making  broth;  still  more  thoroughly  fV«ed  from  husky 
matter,  and  rounded  and  polished  in  the  mill,  they 
constitute  pearl  barley,  usea  also  in  broth,  and  some- 
times boiled  in  water  and  eaten  as  rice  with  milk]  the 
common  pot  barley,  ground  to  flour,  forms  the  barleU' 
meoi  of  tne  Scotch;  and  from  pearl  barley  similarly 
treated  is  obtained  the  patent  barley  of  the  shops.  In 
any  of  these  forms  barley  forms  a  wholesome  and  m* 
tritiouB  food:  and  it  is  muoh  to  be  wished  that  it  ^ 
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TiMv  lMjmky\  nwMer.  m^  lUf  watwj  Mid  th«  n>MJl 
■»l<ftiim»«4M0«P*W«Mi  of;  .«&18„t^n^,;  4-.«3  gwn,  A'2L 
•«iii»r«/3*^  glHt«ft„l!l»,»lbw»w^  Q??4  phniftete  *f 
l^t  vMb  ,*ll)|i|ffvfi,i7'a9  fil4r«M%  wwktom  (Ug:iin,ieluten^ 
MJAiiiimb),  9-«7 .nwiitiuie,  anA  ^42  hn*..  In  KM  pwti 
]^^U(  lNMrl9jf«  air,^.  Oatjt  loitnd^a  vtvoh, «  slutm* 
7.  iMpf^wjne  BWtter,  imd  *  limit.  iPwuM,  Vfcuquelin, 
aijll  qw«n»  Wv*  B^t^^d)  thiy  gim^  to  »asijm  irtth 
>i«i7:j^arly  the  sftqie  nwl^«;  MidXtriXiuuMon  »dd> 
tl|Bt  tlte  ^luteiv  oi  Iwiey  i^nwrtMlT.iwlHbte  in  mid 
iy#t«r, tma  ahowain.tbpntitfiiHag.ofiWf grftiv  -hr  malt* 
inR(,but  it  coaciu«tM  in  j 2(1°  <ir,li90%JMM  >'.aliidova; 
in,  my-QoloHMd  flockSi  H«  »Im  ffxtnwtejl  fr^T)  tlM 
kiiiMU.i^f-  bftrlay  a  niwU  qjuantity.of  w  on,>  m»w:t„o{ 
Ml  Mpar^s  green  colour,  and  teite  nvei'.bliT'  ,  tkat: 
oT^ywit^  from  raw  grainy  to  iriucb  no  douh'  the  Mavttur 
o£.|flMdK]l'ii  owing.'  }ie  likewiM  found  in  tho  «imcv' 
mm  l^asalmed  aqme  nitrats  of  ri9da  t^japable  of  ciyh, 
taUuatton.  lc«m  theie  data  it  will  b*  Men  Uatbadaj/ 
ORnt<Mn»  lew  nutritive  matter  than  irJieat,  aqd:  tkat 
t{)ia,.iiMktter  h  different^  eompoMd — that  ii,  it  baa 
marn  ivutoilage,  only  about  a  thicd  of  the  quantity  «f 
ffv/tm^  as  much  lugor,  and  nearly  the  lame  {Oefortioni 
flff.jba,ich.  On  the  other  hand,  it  i«,  lighter  and  loo* 
■tiiQ*4i^ting,.and  ha*  the  advantage  of  iMtving  no  tciH 
4en<7  to,  induce  aonstijtation;  w  that  some  peraoni  who 
aneaabituallycoitive,  derive  advantage  from  the  un  of 
bapjleyrvwal  oahes  and  porridge.  We  Miy  flakes,  for  in 
oopfequ^iwil  of  the  snuOl^uantity  of  gluten  itcontMna, 
i«,iaii^em«b>eof  undergoing  tbe.naaary  ftrmentetiosii 
«»iaaM;Kin«  a  light  ipongyloaf  like  iour  from.wheati. 
Thnibaifley  AwmiwU  or  ttontt  of  northern  oountriea  ate 
fem>o4ihy. kneading;  the  meal  thorou^ly  with  water 
uj^mlttue  salt,  flattening  the  dough  into  cakoanrther 
tnb  than  othenrjae,  and  toasting  ib»  tame  either  on  a: 
hff^vmiplata.or  before  a  dear  briiiki6re.  Whebnevand 
nDWirly  wada,  bread  of  thii  kind  iaaweet.aod  palat* 
Uf\ni  luvdtliough aomewbi^ icom difikult  of  digeation 
than jprliMltttn  bread,  poaaeatea  the  advaatageai  klready 
menitifiped.  Barky  u>atei\ or  a deooctionof  pearl baelay, 
iaaiq?uted  a  aoft  and  lubricating  beverage,  alightiy 
itU^tiye,  very  easy  of  dij^estion,  and  reoomineiidedy 
i;jth  thftiaddition  of  nitre,  w  caaea  of  fever  and.  iufiam* 
ifriMicn..  Tilt  Pitannaoopuiias  give  the  following  direc- 
%wif  fpt  its  preparation : — Take  two  ouncea  wud  a>half 
<ij(tp«ad.harlfly;j&i8t  wash  away  with  water  the  foreign 
iltittaim  adhering  to  the  seedn,  then  add  half  a  pint  of 
vn^r»*n4  boil  for  a  little  while.  This  liquid  being 
M«a|.thioim  »way,  pour  on  them  four  pints  (imperiai) 
^.)wiUn«  water;  b<>il  down  ta  two  pints,  and  strain. 
It,i»>fr»quwtiy<iavo«red  with  sugar,  and  8ometin>:i 
vo^  iliwa  of.Wnnn'peel.  Ctmfound  barUy  tetOer  ia 
pi^nK)  by  boiling  tcflfther  tiwo  p^nta  of,  badey  water, 
a,  pwt  of  water,  two  ounces,  and  aJwlf  of  sliced  figs, 
half  an,flitinee  of  liquorioe  root  alioed  and  bruised,  and 
two  ounces  and  tt-half  «f  raisins.  This  oeroposition  is 
.boiled  down  to  two  pt^ts,  and  strained.  It  is  said  to 
be  emollient,  demulcent,  and  slightly  aperient. 
.  J*h«,OQt  (itWM),  of  which  theceare  also  a  number 
of  varieties  cultivated  in  Britain,  is  one  6f  the  hardieut 
of  Aur  eeiimla.  It  can  be  gnnm  with  advantam  where 
neithn  wheat  nor  barley  wiU  ripen; Mid  indeed  thrives 
best  undfNT  a  cold  climate  like  that  of  Scotknd,  if  the 
aoil  on  which  it  ia  planted  bo  sufiriently  diy^  It  can- 
not  bv  oultivated  in  the  south  ef  Cureae,  and  is  at- 
together  a  staple  for  the  inhabitants  of  high  northern 
nfions.  The  entire  grain  it  lacgdy  used  as  food  for 
Imaas;  freed  of  the  hvak,  it  ferms  rfnaM  «r  grUtt  and 
these,  when  oruahed,  as*  ter»«d  fmMm  ^rrooA,  and 
when  ground  to  Hour,  prepanA  gnat*.  In  one  or  other 
of  (these  forms  oats  are  pnil(y  oatenuvely  used  as 
hiffMNB  food;  but  more  lariMly  a«  itttmeai,  which  i* 
pMlHUsd  bygriadMig  >th«ihUn>dried  groats  to  variouei 
difraaa  of  iaenrss,  aeoerding  to  tastflL  This  meal  is 
U^iM  white  M  whoatwu  flour,  Mid  has  a  peoaliar^  agree ii 
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M»  odonr,  hot  tenv««k*CAblMwisk>iM«.  .^Ift  «rioii« 
«ltaiiBta<«£  the  •0i«ati}r>a^Mi*iJUMdifM":^alUtti^l*M4i 
po«ridg»«  nwddwMiy  <ndiOthiir,yma^ait>sMji;  iMmJ-'iv)! 

Accwrdmg  tl>.&ria.<IlaTirvil4KHlfflrttiofil«Ms9itlM 
$41  staToh,a7  glutM),  atutiUsaotharfna  UuiliteiljiViegel 
found  in  100  pMtaofi. the  rbtli«ifeseds.tfi».^tlei^jUMVkaf 
husky  mattert,  and  the>  mtel.aii  ohtalBab/ tttieonaytef 
«0  atargh,  BUI  si«ar  an&jbMerniattat,  >«-af(bgtay.klh«4 
minotts  natter,  2  iaMy  oiU  »5tt)  gwnVsmd  aB«5  .hxuK 
mixture,  and. km.,  Dr  Ghristiaan/k'^aiialirBia yieldef^ 
72'8  itairch,  £'8  saooharo^raudilaginona  tfxtrast^' 4u 
albumen^  U^3  ligurnXbinn),  -M  tt^attud  •ily>«Bainoas 
matter,  and  6*6  moistum.' Front  these, dat*>it>4rduU 
appear  that  oata.aM  inferilar  la  jkointij<rfinu<tritita»'to 
wheat,  though,  aocDrd|ng  tofiouawtogaultitlui  diftraneo 
ia, but  small.  Whai«*er  roaybto  the  opinion  dfchenlista; 
expeiioBOt  proves  thati  they  form*  sbhatantial 'Mitrix 
tive article  of,  diet^ isinaemany  of  thelaboniinKiclBsses 
imSeiatland,  .in  ■l^mfltohirty-  JEMrbyelHre^  iNoriinamlMMU 
laadi.aad  other  parts  of  vBngland  and' Wal^^rnibaiil 
chiefly  upon ,  ibreMU  pMtagey  >iind  other  oattta.  prapacaJ 
«iena.iM:,pat«k  foodv  aodoiiding*  t»  Pereim,'ia  Mti\to 
diaagtea  ,witht,thoM  haiviag-a  tendency  to  dy^wpsHt  iA 
other  wordayic;is>  apt!  to  become  acescent  oc  the  sto- 
maditiaAdtoat^bread^Jni  particular,  to  octeaioiV  h^art^ 
bum.'l  With  Igood^tdigesUre  or^ansy  however,  ind  a 
prape?  MttoiinilJ  of  rigoiout  excroise,  no  inoenvepiehcss 
of  >  the:  I  kind  lard  expAienOedk  Potridgt  or  sfim^rteirt^ 
whkh  kotaipdtedof  oatmeal^  water,  and:  a  i  little  MUtj 
when  iwell' boiled,  it  o«ie:of  the  beet  form*  ia^  which 
oate&<£f»d'Oan  be  taken,  and  eaten  with  milkv  <ioii8tiw 
tute*  'a  capitel  breakfast;  Qrtul  is  deaeribfd  byidln 
lattK]noted authority  *  a  mild,  nutritious*  wtdviti  kaelM 
cases,; lan > leasily 'digested  article  of 'lood  in. leUmnitf 
diaeaeea^and  in  the;oonvaleaoenoe  ftonl  anut*  maladite. 
In  some  irritable  conditions  of  the  stoniaokv  it  >ie>(icca.' 
rionally  rMained  when  many  other  feodb  aHi>>Mocted( 
yet  it  is  less  demulcent  than  barley Jwaterj^-'-^iUfileis 
gruel  be  very  thin,'  says  Dr  A.  T.  ThMniomi  *  it  qaw 
scarcely  1m  regarded  as  a  diluent;  andwhan'thitekvlti 
is  too  'heating  au  aliment  for  patier.cs  Ubouringander 
febrile  symptoms.'  On  aoeount  of  (he 'iiiti^B>Mi« 
principla  which  it  contains,  it  is  of  course  motie  amkririi- 
mg  than  the  starchy  preparations^  (arrowroet),'"Wgo,' 
tapioca,  jcc.)  frequently  employed'  in  the  aitJi  tfhsUiMi'i 
It  may  be  prepared  either  fr«nk  oatmeal*  'or' '  gH»li»iit 
groats  (Robinson's,  for  example),  and  ntaybOMretietied 
with  sugar,  aceidulattd  with  lemon-jutoe^  or'*ipi«ed. 
Butter  should  never  be  addbd  in  the  case«f  thie>  'dyipep- 
tic,  or  where  the  stomach  is  tendon  '  Gaten-ealttf-wAtM 
made  with  scalding  Water,  and  frelL4red>  is  apt  to  {« 
heavy  and  heating;  and  as  oatmeal  eontahw  too  little 
gluten  to  undergo  the  panary  fbrmentation^,  Dr  Rj 
Thomson  recommends  a  loaf  of  equal  pmiwof  fiHieh- 
siftod  oatmeal  and  Canadian  flour,  whi^h  tboae'  wiro 
have  tried  it  oonmder  a  creat  improvement  oh  the 
hard  dry  oat-cakes,  so  mU«  tned  by  ther  peaiwutty  in 
some  parts  of  the  oouniJ^. 

Rya  {Seoalt  etrealB),  <^ou|h  eultii^ated  to  Min«f 
extent  on  the  lisht  sandy  soiM  of  our  eenntm  can 
scareely  be  oouridered  at  one  of  the  staples  of  Britikb 
oonsumption.     The  small    amount    grown,'  howtlter, 

Sneraliy  meets  with  •  ready  market,  partly  fbr  dittil- 
kion,  and  partly  for  the  making  of  a  light  ipongy 
bread,  having  a  pecnliar  but  rather  agreeable  flavour. 

Acoordinf^  to  Kinhof,  100  parts  of  the  entire  seedt 
contiit  of  b5'6  pure  meal^  24"2  hutky  matter,  and  \<fi 
moitture ;  and  (he  meal  to  procured  is  o^^mpoted  of 
3-97  albumen,  9-48  moist  gluten,  11*09  mu«ilag«,  61'09 
starcii,  8*27  taochoriiM  matter,  6-38  husk,  atad  d'4-2 
undeiemuued  arid  and  lots.  From'  this  it  would  ap- 
pear that  rye  contains  mere  gluten  than  any  other 
crate,  except  irhcat,  nnd  tbermre  should  be  next  to 
It  ai>  a  bread-corn, '  were  its  other  properties  equally 
valuable,  'The husk/  sayaWebsterin  his <Cyclop(edia 
of  UDakeaticBeouomy,'  ''poalieaHe  an  aromatic  and 
slightly  aiuduious  flftfttur,'whioh'  readen  It  agreeahle^ 
to  the  palate.  The  bran  shonld  not,  iherefbrd,  be' 
cctirelgr  sepoiated'  from  the  floor;  &>»  if  thO'gi»%A"'be 
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tibMAdtiUi  -lfB>id«pH^«d'ol^>nMob ^  iU  pltekuit  taite. 
Rye-bi«ad  i»«MMqa4n%iniMei«f:  «>Mnft'fl««r,'v*hioh, 
t4jillifr*M«b;i  i(s<  «tw:k"ttil«i|ri  KmI  brobkbly  glran  rise 
io.;»Vich>«f  the^tetllwiilit  ia.«hlt  counl>7.     Tb« 
*ttaintit^Jor"g*i>t«h''Whioh!  H  ointhim  acuMmts  for  the 
ftKiUlf  wid«#biri»<i»  ma^'b*' iWmantcd'iiito  ■pongT' 
ImM,  'wliiiAi  h  .not!  the  xdM  H^tk  o»to  «uid  feome  other 
IfHaiiik '  <Biit  hnkivmA^tX  ib  veijitoon  btoenes  lour, 
Lddwl'  ki'imfa4«rg«e»  «it  aiiMMk  fermentation  in  the 
pr<MQW'af/bakiii^  and  it  thMght  to'  have  a  gentle 
aetioiron'tiha  boweU;   In  wmie&naen'  famfliei  houw- 
brild  breiid  ie!  made  of  a  >  itaixtors  of  one-thdid  rye  and 
two^irdawhkHteniipur,  irhioh'roake»»i«e«t«r  bread 
timi  'that  Mltiiy  ofwheat^  And  u  pretimwd  to  alUy  other 
ti^4bai4  icho!  arein  the  habit  of  using  it.  '■  The  breltd 
i«i«er]rl.finn  and  eulid,  and  retaiat  its  jtiioiiMM  and 
awiitaret  long,  bang  alio  TerrnntrHioUs.''   Tbooch 
liMl«i«a«d<withH%  rye-bread,!  .ibkder:;feetitl*«fibiaek>' 
bnad#-.ia-liiigMjd  innnimed  by  thf^^wfanmy  ofSweAebv 
Oenmauy,!  ftuMia,  and  other  iwrth«iA  codntrkw   ;  !i  ^ '  i 
,iiSiqe>-4bA.0ryM  nittoa  «f'botaiiisttV-w<a<^laDit  ci0 
AtiatM'iorii^iii,  but  ia:  now  extenaikreiy  'luMrated  not 
(«ly  kl  €huia,  Indiai,  and.  other  Bi^tei     coafatries;  but 
initiM  Weit.Indiei  and  thn aqutkem  at  .^Mof  AmeHca^ 
ai  kraU  a»  in  ate  rich  alluTial-  laildai  oC'.liebiWrdy  and 
ia-ithe  prorinoe  of  Valencia  in  i Spain.  •■■*  Itiia>the  grand 
(■attvial  of  food,'  aaya  Motodeni  ^<qn  which  >  ai  •  hundred 
laiWoDSi  of  <the  inhjibitaiita'  o£  the-  earth' laabaiat;  and 
•IthbMghi  chiefly  ooicfined  by  nature  t«>  thei  rt^wis'  iA'' 
eluded  btHnwenand  bordering  «n  the  tropioavitaiaaltU 
liaMiionii*' probably  more.  e.tteiwTO' thali  that  of  wheat,' 
v)uch:tiuiJ<urepeatta  are  Wont  to  conaidc*  as  the  uiii- 
Tienmllstaff  of  iuie.*    Reqairing  a  wami'dimate,  itcan- 
notihail^wn  ia  Britain}  but  we  import  it  burgely — thd 
CJafr«liaft  ;apidMP5Uia  rice  being  the  most  esteemed'  in 
t^im|krkett>   It  is  broughl;  4^efly  in  the  ahelled'or 
Mtf'Bra'atatecbut  of  late,  attempts  have  been  made  to. 
Wport  ttM'|NMWj^that  is,  rice  in  the  husk — f'^^.  tn 
Vl««it  toi obtaining  the  graiita  in  afrcsher  conditioA.i'ii! ' 
riRice-itonaiats  idiiafty.of  farina  or  atarcby  100  Iba. 
imm  (nanUna  yielding,  according  to  Braoounot^  not 
l4MithM'Q«>atar«h,  SAbronsmatter,  4  glutinoua  mat- 
ter3/iMn4»'£>i«ateiv  the  remainder  being  augar,  gum,  and 
pilM^aite  oCJinte.    It  ia  thsrefore  CTideotly  much  leas 
iii»la  t^ua  .titan,  any  of  tbe  preceding  cereals,  though  it 
k  A^,iit>aAd.who1<**<Mne,  and  altoget'ier  a  very  taluable 
ffoid  ^^^es  iMtJteii  olo.ig  with  milk  or  aome  corrective 
oe^iinendi  ilt>js  pnt>aTed>ia8<  x^  atiivie  uf  food  in 
lWti«W8.wa^> either  wkfl«  or  ground.    It  may  be  uc<kI 
like,  ibarli^  <i»  broth,  boiled  and  eaten  with  milk,  boiled 
a»di|dn«Ml, Ml  ail  substitute  for  potatoes,  aa  an  accom> 
piini9i|ei\t:t,0'  curried  dishea,.  or  baked  iu  puddings, 
wli^iiaipenbaps  th«  best  mode  of  using  it.    What  are 
Oallfd  ^ntf-aule«»' conaiat  of  about  one-third  of  their 
ifffight'Ofgrouud  rice,  the  reat  boiug  flour,  egga,  and 
tugivft  uMif«-vi(fter,  employed  like  Wley>water  aa  a 
deuiulcent,  ia  obtained  by  boiling  well-washed  rice  in 
wa^sr.    Thought  on  the  whole,  light  and  digestible, 
rim  poaKHsaa  a  constipating  quality^  which  somewhat 
dptaapts  lOcom  i|U  value  as  *a  article  of  habitual  use. 

fMmcoT  Indian  C»>i\  is  the  produce  of  the  Zta  mc.yt 
of ,  liftufleua-Tft  cereal  found  native  in  America,  but 
npiv,  laigely  cultivated  not  only  ia;  the  new  world,  but 
in  wveral  of  the  warmer  regiuoa  of  the  old;.  Aa  an 
ODtiule  of  Ikuman  Bub«iBtenoe^  it  ia  ex<^euaively  used  in 
the  pquptriiBS  where,  it  is  growu  ;  but  has  not,  till  the 
nicep.t  ft^ijuea  of  the  potato  Qrop,i  met  with  much  at- 
tention ia,  Britain.  Iu  America,  the  tender  young  ears, 
iititheiir  milky  Btute,  ore  roaated  and  eaieu  with  butter 
W(wl  saU  aa  a  dolicauy,  or  boiled  with  meat.  When 
n«ifn,  they  aroalso  pickleilaa  gherkins;  and  dried,  they 
k«fBp.al).  the  year.  When  the  graiifaiwre  rijie,  the  skin 
i^  ita)(«a  oC  and  the  farinaceous  part  ia  boiled  wholey 
oi;, ground  iuto  meal, and. mada  iiitoCs£ieB,puddinga, 
^,  It  iatbia  nteal  which  in  chiefly  known  in  firitiiui; 
awkiAfiiwhiqU  a,YMiety,oC  puddings^ oakest  and  louVss 
2i«Te,l)«mi,reitou)mende4.' i  ••..  mii  .>ii,,,,.|  ,.ii  .■ 
fiP«)Wgi«xtmmii>lj'  prodHOtivo*  imaiM  dauim  {{tnaiMibe 


the  ataple  of  dMiflVM  cdiAiby^lUlk!.  \"A«MMIi%>«K 
ot:ateiMs;10»>iBM«d'«9le'efltll*lodm''«M«MM'<tfAlt«ida 
of  BO'  atarch*  ftom  8  'ttf  9  «f  la  fuMulfaul «Mt/'^riMW|>Kj-8 - 
aaeoharitM>  iHaltM' "?  guU;  ind'' MMI''iMM(dHu)Aibs'4tfi 
variouaWta«#liiiM;fto.'  I^Ek^cU  dM«'t»;ii<Af'IMHll&il«« 
WDttit  Uriify  of  its  nttttMi^i'qsiUhieli  i(MT^'we*ttir 
thMe  who  \m  chiMtvpMlt^bu^ti  li«*ltl!^,lMl'iMM> 
of  it  aa  an  artieie  df 'di»«;    It  la  atttntfw&at'biiiitwM' 
and  reqnirM  to  b«;  talkeit  Wlt^  oatitidfi  iiirVii^  MOM- 
becomea  habitwated  to  its  use.    Te'ijilak«  jifiM-lMA^ 
able  MMisviftrtttfi^  Dr  R'.'  Th(>maet»  re<i«riM«M)t' uiP 
graina  to  be  rwllioed  ti»  a  fM  nieaa.  and '  th«<tt  ^iitfd' 
with  one-third  itlwri^Miof  bestflW,  attd  iformMitladl) 
WlMft  thua  ittepilred,  th«i  brlaad  la  d«il;.^lotared.'ttfadr 
cannbt  be'  ioade  miioh  lighter  thdi'eoatae  wheatM^ 
bread.     The '  ahade^  htiwem,  ia'  of  a  tMeuiiaJr'  yeIIow;< 
notto  be  miataken  fer'<hat>«f  wheat,  Msidea  thattW^ 
tMteto'ialCegetker'diiibi^tit;  ■■'■'   ^  ■'■-'■-  :--/■  ^  •■;!■'    ■"* 
lOFMit  and  Bttm$,  which  b«kHlg<  t«"fL«f  legntnbiktub' 
order  of  blants,  are  consumed  partly  in  a  gTeeiii  i^tti'} 
and'  phrtly  when  ripe  and  dried.    It  ia  the  lMt«t:  StMtti 
with#hi«»  we  hare  at  present  to  do;  and  il  lA»y  w' 
staled  generally,  that  their  meal  or  farina' tt  AtWbu^ 
little  used  aa  an  article  of  humiin  food     Pealiy  aplit  nilr* 
tHiale,'are  uaed  iii  the  preparation  of  peaa^abttp';  (b«^ 
meal,  either  pare  or  miiied,  ia  atill  employed  m'iwta^l^ 
diatricta  in  th«  making  of  Cakes;  and,  v^ry  tineiy  groaqit'' 
and  bolted,  it  n  need  aa  a  ail«per  diet,  under  the  nUite' 
of  Gtatgmo  brote-meal.    With  resari  to  the  amouiit'^P 
ditrogeuouB  or  nutritive  matter  which  pulaeaiad 'lentlll^- 
oantfun^it  ia  iiar  beyond  what  ia  found  in  any  of' tUv 
oereathi  beingaa  44  or  50'to  lOOef  wh«ait  flotif.    T|(e> 
nutrltiveeflbct,  however,  doea  not  ligree'iMHh'^^ii' 
theoretical  toueluaioi^,  'nartly  iVom  iheir  defl(S^i7|^^Mp, 
other  v^oleaome  oonstltuentfftBBd  partly  fMnl  ttae'aiffii 
cahv'with'wUdk  they  are  digeated,  the  flatul^^lttidt 
coativ«ne8a'theyo«Baaion,ee  well  as  from  the^kterfdnj^ 
they  aore' said  to  corttnunicate  to  the  blood.  ''  '"'.l 

;  l>itej<>-.^jr«pt(«ca-HAiwtiVool.— Of  acoinald(taible|tMiib'i( 
ber  of!  foreign  atarehyor  amylaceous  'pr«du<!t^''tliietlji( 
are  thetnoM  exteAlaively    -dd,  a:nd  beat  knb'tvW'ln  Bi¥i> 
tain.    Th«flnt  is  the  produce  of  the  aai(^  ftHm^'dSdiiw 
rftmpUiy,  a  native  of  the  Eaat  Indlea-Wd' Iti^M! 
Archipelago.    '  The  part  iHnch  allbrda  the  ikgH'ilt'ihV- 
pith;  and  to  procure  this,  the  bodyef  tbtf'treto.'it'ttMi' 
it  ia  full  grown,  ia  r«wn  into  pieces,' ahd  tire' raw' md^ 
out  out  and  put  into  a  trough  with  waW,''ih.v^i!i<fi'H' 
ia  well  stirred,  to  separate  the  flintf  AwiH  tke't^ooi^ 
fibre;    This  ia  new  aatf°ered  to  reat,  and  theffea^'Mtfi' 
aides  to  the  bottom.    The  wateria  theA  p«a^  off^U^d' 
the  meal  laid  upon  wi<^«r-franiea  te  dry.    To'fortKk'H' 
into  the  round  grains  is  witicb  it  ia  imported;' M^e'aM^,' 
when  moist,  is  passed  through  a  oilllbiid^rv  tlnd'rllb^ei' 
into  little  balls,  like  shot,  and  then  thotttughlt'di^b^.' 
The  s(.go-tree  requires  to  be  seven  fiain  djtf''befwe' 
being  fit  for  felling;  and' a  fuIWgM#n'Bpeetyeiil'''#lH[ 
yield  about  600  lbs.  ofaago.  .  The  t>eat'B«gdl'ia>ttflai' 
slightly  pinkish  hue,  and  readily  diasolVea'td'lfjtfliy  ih' 
hot  water.    Several  other  trees  beaide  <&k«  abttt^^teeirt-! 
tioned  yield  sago,  but  neither  so  tlbaWdaAtly'ta<ir  ef  Wt 
excellent  a  quality.*    The  sagO  of'«onim*rc«  ia'i^t' 
ported  either  oa  aage  •■  tneal,  p<e«irl  -^kgo, '  or  Vidnimon 
brown  aogo,  which  atotes  'have  ref^licie  more  te.ltb^^' 
form  than  oampositioM.  "In  a^UUie  iiJiain  eonstitltepk' 
ia  Btaroh,  which  j  being  tigbt  and  easily  digeatiblei'  Wii-i^ 
dera  tago  aa  eligible,  substance  fer  the  dyapej^tie  ttt^d' 
invalid.    Sago-puddmgt  (made  like  tapioca)  IM  hj  ne° 
meaua  uncomitton}  Mt  the-cMUmon  mode  of  utfe 'IM- 
sagotmHk     Thia  ia  pKp&red  by  soaking  the  at^lh' 
cMd  water  for' an.  bour,  pouring  oiT  this  \^ate^,'''aliid' 
then  either  boiling  alowly  in  milk,  or  in  a  little  #t^' 
te  which  milk  it  afterwards  add«d.  '  This  laittUi^'WDy) 
be  taken  pLiini,  or  aweetened  and  aeaaohed  to  tadit.  '■;" 
Tiqttoea  ia  t>btalned   torn  the  tnberom  toot  of'thii' 
JaM^AdmawiAef  by  crating  and  waahifig.i    It  is'uHttaHy^ 
RM*  with  in  amall  irregular laibpStW  form' ii^iM'i<?:I 
qninad'by  beihg  dried  on  htft  phitea.    TlM  iheat  bretin 
thvftarok  globulesi  ahd  nuiinre  them  ^rtlally  ebMH^ 
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hi  a6)d  <#ii«r.  Ha  }xilBia$  fktn  Uj^iow  beoomM  mI*> 
ibiUbvffl,  tnuMMtot,  and  risooui.  *  In  ;'  '.•  aatritire 
flfuilitiaii,'  Mjri Perain.,  It  a,4?tf*«  witu  n^  ilim  whioh 
u  k  uiuoh  panr/baing  Are*  from  ooloming  lui.ttor.  It 
aIm  jMif  <k  mon  condftwit  jally  than  »''ue  othw 
Uadl  ^  ilMoh.  It  ii  principally  employvnl  m  on 
MrMftbUi  Ujriit  nouriihn)  nt  for  invalida,  u  i»«ll  at  for 
raiUmn.'  'tio  Muylcceoui  lubitanoa,'  layi  ('hriitimn, 
'  it  w  muoli  nltihed  by  iufaiits  about  the  tim«  of  wean- 
ing; aud  in  them  it  ia  )eM  apt  to  become  wur  durir^g 
digMtion  than  nnj  other  farinaceous  food,  arrowroot 
Hoi  excepted.'  Tapioca-milL  U  made  in  the  wime  way 
•t  lago-milk;  but  tapioca  being  more  lolubh;  than  eago, 
requirei  only  half  the  t'me  for  iti  preparation. 

The  pure  white  a.mylaeeoui  powder  known  t.u  arrow- 
loot,  ic  obtained  fircm  the  tubera  ci"  tho  Wc<it  Indian 

Jlaat  Maranta  anmdinacM.  It  makt>»  si,  tolerably  strong 
tlly,  stronger  than  that  of  wheat  starch,  and  is  free 
from  colouring  matter,  and  alat  from  any  unpitasant 
tute  or  odour.  It  !i!  used  either  in  the  pvepaiv.tion  of 
paddbga,  gruel,  or  milk,  like  sago  and  tapioca,  '  T'le 
Mel  arrowroot  we  hare,'  say>]  Webster,  *  '»  from  Avj. 
tigua,  Jeuf.^ca,  and  Bermuda;  but  a^at  deal  of  w^'.v 
ii  sole.  \i\  liondon  ia  adulterated  with  potato -starch, 
wLVii,  thcuf^h  a  substance  not  yery  difierent,  has  not 
pr«cit-*ij  thr,  same  properties.  Arrowroot,  like  ever- 
Kind  of  hi  ■;  !(■)!,  boils  to  a  jelly,  bui  it  diiTcis  frofn  potato- 
■trti'eh  in  tcii*  respei't :  Ihc  itHy  foruiecf  from  arrowroot 
wili  rfcii  .iln  firm  ibr  thr?e  i>'  tour  days  v^thout  turning 
thin  or  sour,  wl'screaa  t.'.i  yAiy  from  potato  flour,  in  the 
GOarae  of  ten  or  twelre  it-'irs,  K<i5ra«s  thin  r.',  mlik 
and  aowKeut;  henco  it  i^  &<.(.  no  \.  J!.  caU.ulntel  for 
food,  and  p.irticutarlyinfhntx."  Tb<;  ( s'<T)erMiiuc  of  all 
these  starcJiv  substances,  how? >''.r  [a  now  vntwh  better 

i.ply  h* 


jut.piy  ti«s.>\t.fotming 
is  At  ted  !<ra  they  for 


known;  and  aa  stanch  ca«.  oa 
aiatU-r,  the  purer  thpy  .>re,  ik=i  itss 
Uie  pc  7>oses  of  natritiusi.  .\»  ■food  for  the  vcung,  they 
are  bv  i*^  too  lai;gt!>  emjiloTed,  aa  are  all  those  ao- 
called  *  farinaceous  coiupouiids '  of  the  quack  and  me- 
dicine-Tender. *  The  best  American  wheat  flonr,  good 
Scotch  oatmeal,  »T\d  barley-meal,'  says  Dr  R.  Thomson, 
h\  his  Ezperimei!:.!  Researeheii,  'may  all  be  employed 
at  difl%rent  times,  by  i?ay  of  variety,  and  repeated  ac- 
cording to  their  agrt'Auent  with  the  child's  oigana  of 
<ligestion.  The  digestion  of  all  these  forma  of  food 
containing  atarch  is  graatly  promoted  by  loug  boiling 
laither  with  water  or  milk,  aa  this  process  is  just  so 
VM'h  vAved  to  the  inteHinal  organs.  It  is  thus  obvious 
that  V' .'  riave  a  great  variety  of  food  fitted  for  children, 
of  whicu  vve  know  the  composition,  and  that  we  should 
prefer  it  ^o  any  species  of  compounded  stulf  of  the 
constitution  of  which  we  are  ignorant.' 

Tke  Potato  (Solanum  tuberosum)  is  one  of  our  most 
.Miundant  amylaceous  or  starchy  vegetables,  and  next 
'£•:  the  cereals,  is  one  of  the  most  common  articles  of 
Ikuman  food.  Originally  discovered  in  South  America, 
it  !s  now  introduced  into  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  where  it  seems  to  thrive,  and  to  break  into  in- 
numermMe  varieties,  differing  in  shape,  sice,  colour, 
flavour,  and  quality.  Without  noticing  minutely  the 
peculiarities  jf  the  numerous  varieties,  we  may  remark 
that  those  of  middling  size,  and  which  become  white, 
mealy,  and  void  of  any  especial  flavour  when  boiled, 
are  ui  general  the  most  esteemeti,  as  they  are  the  most 
wholesome  and  nutritious.  Aa  they  are  an  easily- 
raised  crop,  producing  twice  as  m-.:ch  food  from  the 
tame  extent  of  land  as  wheat,  potatoes  are  very  largely 
grown  in  the  British  islands,  and  notwithstanding  the 
recent  failures,  are  likely  still  to  be  so.  The  disease 
to  which  we  allude  having  drawn  much  attention  both 
to  their  natural  history  and  economical  importance, 
there  ia  perhapa  no  object  of  culture  or  article  of  diet 
which  haa  elicited  so  many  and  contradictoty  opinions. 
Some  would  apparently  have  the  potato  altogether  era- 
dicated from  our  aoU;  othera,  taking  a  more  modified 
Tiew,  would  '  never  allow  it  under  any  circumstances 
to  occupy,  aa  the  ataple  aliment  of  any  clasa  of  our 
BopuUtiou,  the  place  of  the  grain-bearinKPlanta;'  while 
i  thUduurty  "n  in  it  '  a  Atmp  aad  arulabl*  wium  «f 


eabaiatonee  to  the  poor,  wMoki  kM  iMfel,  la  additinn, 
muoh  •ffJMt  in  laaaanini  the  pnvlhkiMe  »l  aaathutlo, 
ealouloua,  and  arthritio  oiaMrdeia.'  Witlunit  preaoua*. 
ing  dogmatieally  on  the  aubjaot,  w«  ahaU  meraly 
praacnt  the  leading  dletotic  nopettiea  of  the  potato, 
aa  aet  down  by  IIabig^P•raira,  and  Webateii  The 
moat  oomot  qtinion  taapeoting  tho  nutritive  proper- 
tiea  of  potatoea  will  be  obtaiMd  from  the  oonaidera- 
tion  of  their  oonatitueut  principlea.  They  have  been 
analyaed  by  varioua  diemiata-  The  «na1,rei<«  of  Einhof, 
which  ia  generally  conaideted  U)»  lh^ki,  is  hi  t  i'<>  part»— 
water  72'6,  atarch  15,iibroua  Mit.ittov  7,  a;b.iiruti)  l'i,e  . ' 
mudloge  4.  Here  it  b  CHutial  >■•>  obtwve  ciiu  hi  vn 
proportion  of  water,  and  it  itiouly  ut)  '«u>ain;i4rthat  in 
to  be conaidered  aa farinaceiiM.  hU't  '.ll  the  S,Minat  ■>■>■, 
or  Nightahade  family,  the  )i<!ia,U,  comaina  a  poison  i.> 
principle  faolanin);  but  V-i'.i  k  wiio'i'  d<,i. i '  yed  .i 
coulring.  Citric  j^ud  tartai  o  luids  are' ale:}  aaid  tti  ;'; 
prejunt  v\  various  nart^  of  th>i  ^wing  plant,  auu  to 
theae  ai.)  likely  to  I'v  >.»oribed  t.!.v  i-oputed  antiscorbutic 
propt:;tj  ''f-  0 1'  the  tubttr.  The  fit>roua  matter  in  Einhof  a 
analv*i!9  u .  jicara  to  be  u  peculiar  modification  of  atarch, 
which,  m  vv-«ll  aa  that  aubatanci',  may  be  employed  'or 
food;  but  iir  ia  «<>  be  nutiwd  that  there  !^  b'.<  %i  -md, 
except  the  ^Ibunv:  <  nuy  '."j  considered  a»  neti'ir  the 
isame  %hiag.  Various  Jtit.ds  d'  potatoes  '.tiforcv  vV,esi' 
constituents  in  proportvous  %  litrk;  ti.llti  '':;  but  'ho 
preoediug  may  be  '"onsl'tsred  aa  tie  avera^  i  the  buKt 
mealy  potutoea — ^thc  a!iir;«utary  vwii  being  nbout  'J^ 
per  cent.,  of  which  ^i.aroh  '.«  tUn  pi.'noipal  ingredient. 
No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  whoieaume  na- 
ture, when  we  consider  the  numerous  hardy  peaseuitry 
of  Ireland,  many  of  whom  subsist  entirely  upon  this 
useful  vegetable.  It  muat  not,  hoi^ever,  be  imagined 
that  povstoes  contain  tli^  aame  nutritive  powera  as 
bread,  weight  for  weight.  It  has  been  estimated,  as 
the  result  of  experiment^'  made  by  Percy  and  Vauquc- 
lin,  that  one  pound  of  ^{ooii  bread  ia  equal  to  two  and 
a-half  or  three  pounds  i-r  potatoes,  and  that  seventy- 
five  pounds  of  bread  and  tUirty  of  meat  are  equal  to 
three  hundred  pounda  of  pctatoea. 

In  Britain,  potatoea  are  i:onerally  brought  to  table 
boiled  plain;  but  in  France  iSiiiy  are  cooked  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  and  fumiai:  very  agreeable  dishes. 
Potato  toup  (see  Preparation  of  Food)  ia  a  very  palat- 
able and  thrifty  mode  of  cooking;  and  mai.'iing  them 
with  varioua  ingredients,  thot^jh  it  produces  a  more 
savoury  dish,  does  not  certainly  contribute  to  their  di- 
gestibility. *  It  is  of  little  aignifioation,  aa  afiecting  the 
digestibility,'  writes  Dr  liobertaon,  *  whether  the  potato 
be  roasted  or  baked,  or  boiled,  provided  the  quality 
and  the  cookery  be  unimpeachable.  They  are  probably 
more  nutritive — that  ia,  contain  more  azotised  matter, 
if  boiled  with  their  skins  on,  than  if  peeled  before 
boiling ;  but  it  is  equally  probable  that  tbey  are  mwc 
easily  digested  if  peeled  before  they  are  boiled.  The 
new  or  immature  potato  \a  much  less  easily  digested 
than  the  fully-ripened  tuber,  and  should  certainly  be 
forbidden  to  the  majority  of  dyspeptics.  Early  and 
forced  potatoes  must  be  less  easily  digested  than  those 
which  nave  been  grown  with  the  advantages  of  free 
exposure  to  the  air  and  the  sunshine.'  Aa  already 
atated,  potatoea  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  loaf- 
bread  ;  and  potato  itarck,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
dry  starch  powder,  is  used  not  only  in  fine  bread  and 
pastry,  but  as  a  substitute  and  adulterant  of  utrowroot. 
Brighl'i  nutritimu  farina  is  said  to  l>e  a  carefully-pre- 
pared potato  starch,  slightly  scented ;  and  we  believe 
several  of  the  'farinaceous  foods'  of  the  nhops  are  of 
similar  origin.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  tliem  is, 
that  tbey  are  suiBviently  light,  and  not  unwholesome, 
but  by  no  means  nutiitious. 

The  Caiibage  tribe  (Bnusica),  which  includes  the 
oommon  white  and  red  cabbages,  the  savoy,  greenn, 
cauliflower,  broccoli,  ke.  is  pretty  extensively  cultivated 
in  Britain  (See  Kitchrn  Uardbn)  for  the  purposes  of 
human  food.  The  parts  uaed  are  the  leaves  which 
heart  or  gather  together;  and  in  the  case  of  the  cauli- 
floww  and  |>ioc«»]i^  it  ii  tin  young  and  eompnot  tower. 


.i,nA^<t  mr  iKHxiMmTmAmn. 
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IngjikiadtK  iktf  aalrUlra  produoia,  thajr  nak  higlt 
tSmttw^mUijr—Mti  aiblMC*  baing  Nt  down  by  Bot  •• 
itegMil*  M  88  to  100  a(  wkMi  flour )  but  m  th^  oon- 
Uia  apiMdi  of  00  pan  otnt.  w»t«r,  %  Urgar  quwtity 
MqaifM'  to  be  ooBnuned  for  the  purpoMt  of  natcition 
tun  would  lM  oUher  wbAlewm*  or  sgiMkble.  For 
kMltbyjxiMtltutieat  tba/  mipply  »  v»lu»Ue  niixtura 
witkMiioi*! food;  but  for  tho  dYipoptio,  thay  are  apt  to 
prove  indigMtible,  and  produotiTe  of  flatulenoy.  They 
art  uwally  reoonunended  to  be  well  boiled ;  and  like 
all  the  Oraoiferout  order,  to  which  they  belong,  pouen 
valuable  antiicorbutie  qualitiei. 

The  Turnip  (Bramka  rapa),  which  belongs  to  the 
tame  family,  ii  perhapi  ttill  more  largbly  ooniuraed. 
The  Tariefeies  belt  adapted  for  human  food  are  the 
Swedish,  yellow,  and  Dutch— all  of  which  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sugar  and  mucilage,  but  little 
or  no  gluten.  A  hundred  parts  of  turnip  Bulb  yielded 
Bousnngault  92-6  water,  and  7'6  solid  mav.er ;  and 
this,  when  dried,  onl^  17  o£  r.'*»o«ten — being  but  a 
third  of  the  amount  iound  in  dried~  cabbage.  Sir  H. 
Davy  estimates  the  nutritious  matter  of  turnips  at 
about  4  per  cent. ;  but  though  thus  slightly  nutritive, 
they  form  an  excellent  oulina^/  vegetable,  and  are 
either  eaten  alone,  mashed,  or  cooked  m  soups  or  stews. 
Pereira  regards  them  as  of  easy  digestion,  and  has 
never  seen  them  produce  flatulence  when  well  boiled. 
Turnip  tops,  or  the  young  leaves  gathered  in  spring, 
are  occasionally  used  in  England  as  greens,  but  are 
Tanr  apt  to  disorder  the  bowels. 

Tke  Carrot  and  Parsnip  are  two  well-known  umbel- 
liforous  roots,  possessing  highly-nutritive  properties,  if 
chemical  composition  is  to  be  taken  as  the  test  of  ali- 
mentary value.  They  contain  vegetable  fitnine,  albu- 
men, sugar,  and  a  volatile  oil;  1000  parts  yielding  95 
sugar  and  8  starch,  or  about  six  times  the  amount  of 
■agar  found  in  potatoes.  They  are  valuable  culinary 
vegetables  in  soups  and  stews,  and  ought  to  be  much 
more  laroely  used.  The  fibrous  matter  the^  coutain 
retaders  them  somewhat  difficult  of  digestion  if  not  well 
boiled — a  matter  admitting  of  veiy  easy  remedy. 

Beet>-r9ot,  though  largely  mode  use  of  on  the  conti- 
nent, is  chiefly  employed  in  England  as  a  garnish  for 
tMlnds  and  other  dishes,  and  as  pickle.  According  to 
the  experiments  of  M.  Achard,  14  lbs.  of  beet  yield  1 
lb.  of  sugar;  hence  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  this 
root,  and  hence  also  its  value  in  a  culinary  point  of 
view.  During  the  recent  potato  failures,  various  pre- 
parations of  beet  were  recommended  as  a  food  for  the 
poor;  and  among  others,  beet-bread  from  an  admixture 
of  finely-rasped  beet  and  wheaten  flour,  fermented  and 
baked  in  the  usual  form.  '  We  have  had  the  experi- 
ment tried,'  says  Dr  Lindley,  *  by  rasping  down  a  red 
beet-root,  and  mixing  with  it  an  equal  quantity  of 
flonr;  and  we  find  that  the  dough  rises  well,  and  forms 
a'loaf  very  similar  to  good  brown  bread  in  taste  and 
appearance.  We  regard  this,'  he  continues,  '  as  an 
Important  discovery,  because  no  crop  is  so  readily  culti- 
vated, or  will  yield  so  large  a  return  as  beet,  and  like- 
wise because  of  its  great  value  in  point  of  nutrition. 
'In  its  relation  to  potatoes  it  stands  as  1020  to  433,  if 
its  nutritive  quality  is  considered;  and  as  8830  to  9480 
in  regard  to  utilisable  produce  of  all  kinds.'  We  may 
add,  that  either  the  red  beet,  the  white  sugar  beet,  or 
the  carrot,  may  be  used  with  success  in  this  manner. 

Of  the  vast  variety  of  garden  vegetables  used  as 
salads,  pickles,  garnishes,  and  so  forth,  none  of  them 
are  consumed  in  such  abundance  as  to  entitle  them  to 
especial  notice.  Many  of  them  are  no  doubt  useful, 
others  are  useless,  and  not  a  few  positively  hurtful, 
though  fashion  and  caprice  may  give  them  a  place  on 
our  tables.  Some  notice  of  the  more  prominent — as 
lettuce,  radish,  spinach,  celery,  asparagus,  artichoke, 
paisley,  cress,  onion,  and  the  like — will  be  found  under 
KiToaiN  Garden,  Cookery,  and  Medicihe. 

Sugar. — As  already  mentioned,  sugar  exists  both  in 
vegetable  and  animal  substanoee,  but  more  abundantly 
In  the  former.  In  many  of  the  prodncta  already  ao- 
Met^  iha  MWdtwina  prueipla  foiaw  bo  utumfoctaiil 


it«n,  UMnch  not  in  auoh  pi«pocHon  m  co  b*  flQn«ldti«4 
oharaotaristic.    Wa  now  ooma  to  coqsiuw  U  af  a,di4- 
tinat  prinoipla,  and  as  an  artiela  of  vaa^  d^etatio  impd)^ 
tanoa.^    Saift,  u  a  vsgatable .  product,  ia  found  in  coi|. 
aldarabla  quantity  in  su«h  dried  frusta  as  tha  currant, 
raisin,  fig,  data,  tamarind,  and  so  forth;  and  these  ara 
now  pratty  la^ly  consumtd  in  Britain.    Thus  figs 
yield  about  60  per  cent,  of  sugar,  tamarinds  12,  prunaa 
16,  and  dates  91;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tha««, 
as  well  as  many  of  our  ripe  fleshy  fruits,  owe  their 
chief  alimentary  value  to  its  presence.    It  is,  however, 
as  a  separata  and  prepared  article  that  we  have  now  to 
do  with  it — as  a  substance  obtiuned  by  art  fi'om  the 
sugar-cane,  the  maple,  the  beet,  the  palm,  and  other 
plwts  yielding  it  in  abundance,     xkough  procured 
from  the  maple  in  America,  from  the  beat  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  from  the  palm  in  thd  East  Indies,  it  is 
solelv  from  the  augar-cane  of  '^e  tronics  that  Britain 
obtams  her  supply,  amouuticg  annually  to  upwards  of 
5,000,000  hundredweights.    When  the  canes,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties,  have  attained  a  certain  height 
and  age  (about  twelve  or  thirteen  months),  the  cuticle 
having  become  smooth,  dry,  and  brittle,  they  are  cut, 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  crushed  between  rollers  to 
express  the  juice,  which  is  mixed  with  lime,  to  saponify, 
and  render  more  liquid  and  separable  the  uncrystsl- 
lisable  portion,  known  as  molasses  or  treacle.    Tha 
juice  is  now  heated  to  the  temperature  of  140°,  and 
separated  fron.  the  scum,  and  again  heated  several 
times,  and  at  length  allowed  to  drain,  for  the  separation 
of  the  molasaes  and  the  crystallisation  of  the  sugar. 
The  raw  or  brown  sugar  thus  forn^ud  is  again  purified, 
by  being  dissolved  in  lime  water  mixed  with  bullock's 
blood :   the  one  serving  still  more  to  separate  the 
molasses,  the  other,  by  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen, 
eflfecting  the  clarification  and  mechanical  separation  of 
any  foreign  insoluble  matters.    Reduced  to  a  oerti^ 
syrupy  consistence,  the  sugar  is  poured  into  moulds, 
and  agitated  for  a  certain  time,  to  prevent  the  fonna- 
tion  of  large  crystals,  and  secure  a  compact  mass  of 
closely-adherent,  small,  and  glistening  erains.     This 
constitutes  loaf-sugar,  the  quality  of  which  depands 
greatly  on  the  lowness  of  tne  temperature  at  whi<^ 
the  boiling  has  been  efiected.    When  sugar  thus  re- 
fined has  been  again  dissolved,  and  left  to  ciprstallijw 
slowly  at  a  somewhat  elevated  temperature,  m  boxes 
crossed  with  threads,  to  form  centres  of  crystallisation, 
sugar-candy  is  formed;  or  if  sugar  so  dissolved  is  made 
to  cool  more  quickly,  a  transparent  solid  is  obtained, 
known  as  baruf-sugar.    Sugar  in  one  or  other  of  these 
states  constitutes  the  basis  of  almost  all  cmifeetumar}/, 
as  acidulated  drops  (sugar  and  tartaric  acid),  toflfet, 
hardbake,  comfits,  lozenges,  and  the  like.    It  forms 
also  an  excellent  antiseptic,  and  for  this  purpose  is 
used  as  a  syrup  for  preserving  fruits,  roots,  &c.,  as  wall 
as  for  the  curing  of  moat  and  fishes. 

In  whatever  form  su^ar  or  the  saocharine  principle 
may  be  made  to  appear  in  commerce  or  in  diet,  its  ulti- 
mate composition,  when  pure,  is  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen;  or  more  simply,  carbon  and  water.  It  con- 
tains no  azotised  principle,  and  thus  its  function  in  the 
animal  economy  is  to  supply  heat,  and  not  nutrition. 
Thus  100  parts  of  pure  sugar-candy  yield  42'85  carbon, 
and  57'15  water;  refined  sugar  41'6  carbon,  68"5  water; 
and  raw  sugar  4075  carbon,  and  69*16  water.  Accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  water  which  any  sugar  contains, 
so  it  is  denominated  At^^  or  low;  that  from  the  cane 
being  a  higher  or  stronger  variety  than  that  from  the 
grape,  and  sugar-candy  a  higher  form  than  that '  of 
raw  sugar.  Theoretically,  therefore,  sugar  is  merely 
an  element  of  respiration — a  result  at  variance  with 
the  common  notion  that  it  is  nutritious.  '  During  the 
sugar  season  of  the  West  India  islands,'  says  Dr 
Wright,  *  every  negro  ou  tho  plantations,  and  every 
animal,  even  the  dogs,  grow  fat.'  But  the  accumula- 
tion of  fat  is  a  diseased  rather  than  a  healthy  con- 
dition; and  though  su^ar,  as  furnishing  the  respwato^ 
carbon  and  the  utty  tissue,  may  be  termed  nutritious, 
it  it  aoiU^aJjr  iunimoient  to  auitMo  axirtenoe  wiiboiit 


caAMBiBffs  tamuBums'nmfTBn  pkoplk 


l^^mim  iiifi  nhlHrtn'  -tami MMkurlMrHltibMMioMtw^^r 

&i  Pn^MW  HUi^iU  kMMdad  M)«iaKtiina>liiMiiiot| 
Inatim,  bgn'alaoag'ilb«i>ni)h'.(«r«Mii«n't'«Uk'oto< 

tviiHtelMifipf  «iMiMiMuiibn«nl<lnrlufi)ie1lnl  ptMM 
of ^dniukUtwaa.  .Iiwt«Mli  tlMMifoMt « rmreMng  «U* 
■npa(lt»iaraugai«it«u£hbniUttrt»begn«Wa4  l»iiiadl«< 
n«iK«>uTl»  {MfitUkr  uoliMi' lof  ito  kkving  w  tondtMi^ 
tOfii^l^ititlMltMth  it  Mal^jr  onfoatidod;  Sv  Wiright 
ktmmnxit  (fkat  a*  pM^b  on  tfaa  Mrth  liav*  finer  toetM 
tlMtt.ah«  atBDM  oC  Juriifakj  SumrikveMlilydigMtod 
bjr  Ik*  hMtthy  Mmnftob;  tiMU^  in  wme  4jn|NiiM» 
iMitidtt*U  It  M  fcpt  to  gifwiriMta  tUiiuUmof  ana  f*^ 
ta^tainJaoidity  ol  tha  •tonuelk,  la  funwditiMM 
-T'M  4iaib«tM^  for  MowiUe^it'ahMld  b*'«tta«tli«r 
eioladsd  nNkm  tk«  dkt.'  UooteM^' to  tkfa  iopklt>Bi<M' 
te  tlM  digtMtibiUtji  of  iuguri'Dr  Bobartten  prottotlnaw 
p«is  augar  to  be  'bj  no  laaut  wmU/  digMtad,'  alid 
t\a4  it  aalyi  boeottea  ao  -whrn  aufflciently  niixad  aod 
diliitad  with  otiker  Juicaa.  MolMMSt  on  the  dthar 
haad,!fl»iai  cantaining  mora  couponaDt  water*  ia  rnon' 
n^iMyHdiy^ad,  at  tke  aanM  time  that  it  ia  uaualiy 
lwsatir»U  ita  -affeata.  It  ia  itill,  nererthaleaa,  racoha* 
rina  niaiter«  and  ia  atill  apt  to  irritate  the  digeativa 
oiftoa,  and  by  ao  ntuoh  to  interfere  with  an<l  daraitgs 
tMAnwraMi  af  ultimate  aaiiiuilation. 

Juimtlf^  though,  itrictly  apenking,  obtained  ihroufh 
thannaailtiita'  of  tbe  auiinal  kingdom,  may  with  little 
impraitdetgr  be  ooniidared  in  thii  place.  It  is  but  a 
WfMwr  ftwm  lof  augar,  and  although  elaborated  by  tka 
bMf'ia  atilli  found  Beady-mada,  if  w«  nay  to  apeak*  in 
tha 'floawriagi  appantaa  el  many  ploata.  It  coiiaiata 
dually  of  aane  and  grape  augar,  or^  in  ether  worda,  of 
q^MtAUiaabla  andunoryatalliaabla  sugar,  and  according 
a«;  the  I  former  prediHuiiiateat  ao  ia  its  quality  aupaaior.  i 
BMidaa  theaa  two  augara,  hoaey  abo  oonta«na  a  free 
aaMllJoatter  not  yet  wetl  undaratood,  mu«ilaga,'aome> 
timea'a  littla.wajL,  together  with  onlouring  and  aaomatia 
nuiAtaKi  .Thaaa  a^uneta  differ,  aoeording  ito  'the.  kind' 
of^illiwMa  an.  arkiuh  the  beet  feed;  and  oocanmiUy 
honey  haa  been  known  to  poaaess  aareotio  and  poiaonona 
plapMaaao:  Jta  dietetic  propertiea  atwtthnc  apolpan  of : 
-rJiikriitMalcla,  honey  often  acta  aa  a  laxative,  a«d- to 
a.iDiiatar  donee.  But,  like  all  other  cOnoantrated 
fdtma  «f  taoMariiie  matter,  the  digeatibility  ef  honey 
ia<Mily'  a^'^xiuipanitiTe  question;  nod  although  -  honapr 
mMii»e>m«efa  lass  apt  to  denuiga  the  funationa  of  aiaimi- 
laMon'  than  o«Re*su^r  or  treacle,  it  ia  nesrertbalaaa  by 
naiaumtti  oaaiijK  dieted  whan  the  stomach  it  either 
watdbaned  or  otherwise  leaa  equal  to  its  dutiea;  and 
al|Qakl  jal*m*8  b»  used  cautiously  by  the  dyspeptic,  if 
u«a4iBt|.aUi>y,them.  With  some  oanatitationa  it  by 
n^maaaa'agNaa*  and  haa  to  be  cavefullr  avoided. 

^4«jCuAjf;/iwito,aa  the  i^pla,  pear,  ]iluin,  peaoh,  and 
thatJikavihoughtgeueraUy  eonatimed  duaing  their  aea- 
aait4>cMtoatfjlMi Regarded  aaa  stasia  of  food,  fixolnding 
walWr,!Whiah,antera>lai;gely>intotlwir  oompoaition,  they 
Cflalisbio/!.Jugar<  and;  uHSCiiag*,  with'  peculiar  acida. 
An^  alimaotary  -valoa  they  U>er«fora  fopsass,  may  lie 
eatanated-ijMii  wl^at  bat  bean  ilreauy  atated  of  augar: 
aoqw.  aai  tba>  pear  and  i<«|>le^  ara^  employed  in  the 
iqanU&otura  of  DBrsaAdW}  and  aa  to' their  acid  pro- 
|>tiiiaa«  those  will 'be  fully  ooasidered  «ndac  the  prin- 
ciplea'o£AUi>ioi»«. 

<"wl  vilt  ,"fi<-«')i  rc:4K'*l«UU4.  POWfci  '>.l'  ilA  ,f(:f:My/ 
AninHiii  filmv^tabla  aubstaaces,  ara  raaalTsUe  into 
ultiiuata  and  proximate  priuoiplea.  The  uUmalt  eU- 
niatta  of  14M  f»M  ax  Uood,  lor  exaiuple,  aro~-61'0d 
carbon,  7*17  hydrogen,  91*39  oaygen,  15*d7  nitrogen, 
att<.4'43  iuaoinbla  miaaaal  xiittetv  Again,  104  parte 
baaf.  yield  «2:fi(>  carbon,  7^119  hydrc^j^.  IS-  oxygen, 
larli  nitrogen,  and  4?a0'  iaaohibla  ingredients.  Com- 
paring this  ,witb  athat  haa  ibaan  aaid  S  < vegetables,  the 
vaat  Meponderauoa  of  aitaoMioua  or  notntiaa  niattar 
wlU  bainadifyipvoeilraA-^tluu  fiaing  ta  aninull  foad 
a  Ihbontjaal  mora  than  a  ptacSoat:  atqieriotity,  iiiaa* 
muoh  aa  natam  aaama  to  faAire  iotended'  our  fuiid  to  ba 


iiiMii4a!«<'foMI'<MMlW  ollM»-)M«4lMtj|^full'y»aMteaiJ) 
iUH,  tBlaltWllttn;'Mi«»>leMU>  MI^Hi<&>tKV'^t«ulw:j.» 
rtmflfatlmM'iprtiilillltif^  ililmili9M^m'''4!MiA>«f'. 
theiiiikr  4nkw^«ir^M«M'irtklioiM'4»'iMlil  MUtlMlt" 
or  mlmavimft^'tmrntmat' MyfMit ^€>i^M>iM< 

fot;  oamacoine.  which  gives  to  iMMII<iM<p»*hM«rflM*M»f  I 
kreMinai  H  pa()Mtar'«r«i«iiaiMbllf^iiM»t'clU«fe(liMk<4a 
tha  caad  of  nittle ' W  alHM(M^'^Mi'<ll-  'l^aAitti'  'UMM 
to  aibuaieni  iaid,>'«ra'tti«y«M/kiga»l'Aa-'M  Um  4^ 
of  milk,  or  tlMM'  i«iu«iplai  id*  kU'  iMiinil  UMiM ' 
caaspoaed)  al^yt  liiaaAdjr'iR'tMiMl  'fhaUairge  iMf> 
cantaga  of  water  lrhi«>h''tMr]r'' oJitrt«W.  Thatii  'infinl. 
ciplsa-vai7'6onaMeMbH'lii<<dtimttta«eiHi»oalttollu4btta 
I0»  parte  «f«brtnyiaM'«6-M  «Kb«H«  m  bydMgMt. 
l»-6»  oxTftn,  and  1«  M '  niuogan ;  w^hila  hnwiitau 
)rlaMaiOiQ»<aarbDi);7'r*  Ii)r4ll»(|en,  W-<7  e^gMliMKl 
onlyaStM-ntkragan.'  M  oowmm  thjlr  t«latir«i valtiiM  in 
potaitKif  iiatiMkiwdeptod^^iMtt  th*'uIKmata  oeiiatiitN 
tioni  and!  thia  imikt' b«  «b«idu4d  with  sicciiMioy  before 
«aT  tfoiiipaifBeH  can  bA  inatltitted  bttween  fibrioaitd ' 
gefatini,  gtl«tln«'a«A  albanlen^«r  albuihe*  tlhd  caa^iki. 

In  treating  of  auimak'foddi  tome  «vti<M  attoitiM  to 
ekarifv  it  lu^rdinf  sis  4t  mat  be  derived  frwn  ihe 
flaahv'MoodvtisdaM.  bones;  «ariiilages;  ligaments,  celhl'^ 
lar  tlisulH'i>nitt(»'&«"  A»  oUr  limits,  however, 'prtvent 
any  «ttQhtn>nnt»eomldartttion«w«  shall  metatyremtirk, 
that  all  «lu  as' portion*  lof  th«  <.r.'..iial  body  araleat  o^■ 
nKM•  prized  and  wad*  tbe  of ;  and  that  they  dUKar  lb 
uatritkapMas'iiot'ottly'aisconUng  tothe  kihd'«k  aiiaeiet ' 
of  the  «MiMf,  bat  iKMoidlng  to  tbe  age,  aex,  food,  and 
mode  of  llfeNw  the  itart^idual.   thus  the  fl^  of  yoMg 
animala  is  move  tandar  than  that  of  ald|'thalt'«f  Ae 
catiM  male  adult  boaraer  and  toticher  than  that  of  the 
female;  while '  the  fteah  of  caatratM  .animate  is  mofe 
deliatte,  te(idor,and  better  flavoured  than  thatiof  «nl. 
mala  left  aritite.    Again,  feeding  and  Mareiise  are  itot 
Iritheut  their  inflnancet  and  Just  aa  tha  flbMa  of  flesh  ; 
are  looaa,  tender,  and  minute,  ao  are  they  the  iMre: 
eaay  of  digestion.    With  th>ise  prelituinaiy  remarks, 
Wa  siMOl  pracaati  to  noticd  In  detail  the  leading  artidle«: 
of  animal  food  made  use  of  in  Britain  f-^ 

Beff,  or  the  flesh  of  the  full-grown  ok;  is 'latgbly ' 
consumed  in  Britain,  perhaps  more  largely  iMn  ai  duv 
regavd  to  liealth  and  economy  would  allow.  "Thjtqua- 
lity  of  this  artiola  depends  upon  n  varle^  of  eiMViU 
Stances,  auok  aa  the  breed,  sex,  and  age  or  thettililnal; ' 
and  likewise  the  kind  of  food  with  whio^  it  liiisbMn' 
supplied.  <  Boll  beef,'  says  a  leadibg i authority  «&' 
cuisine,  'has  a  strong  disagreeable  flavvuriiriiiA' Is diyt 
tough,  and  diflkult  of  solution.  'Tha  flsri  of  th«  M 
Is  mora  solubles  the  fat  ia  bet'ji  wii^,'tM 'meat 
more  aapid,  and  highly  noorlshiag  «nd'4i|^tibla  i" 
the  animal  is  not  too  old.  TkeflesH  of  (hi'WM'is'sufl)-' 
cientlyiit  for  nourishment,  but  it  blif«iri4i>  to  om  beefi' 
heifir  beef,  or  that'  of  tha  young  «ow.  la  mneh  etteamed, 
but  that  of  an  old  fatted  cow  la  bad.  The  'boef  «l  th4 ' 
larger  varieties  of  the  ox  it  inforlorto*  that' of  the 
smaller  breeds ;  tha  former  ia  in  petfeotibwfifeni  five  to 
seven  years  did ;  the  latter  may  htt  ttikeh  a  yet?  or  tvt« 
sooner.  Grass-fed  \>«t:f,  or  that  produced  from  good 
farm  produce,  i^  Iwaya  better- flavoured  and  msre 
digestible  than  tliui  reared  fotm  oil-cake,  brewevs*  waeii, 
and  the  like.'  Beaf  is  consamed  both  iii  a  fi«8h  and 
salted  state;  it  is  also  pickled,  smoked^  and  other- 
wise prepared.  Halted,  It  m  more  diflicult  of  digestion, 
while  the  salt,  moreover,  deatroys  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  albunen.  Praaaivitw  it  fVciih  in  hermetically- 
sealed  veaBala^  from  wMcb  the  air  hua  bean  expelled,  is 
now  extenshr^ly  adented',  with  the  best  results.  For 
various  mv  idea  of  piAling  and  preaerving,  a«  well  as  for 
an  estimate  of  the  ocmq^ative  merits  trf  boiling,  broil- 
ing, and  Toaatingi  tka  xaader  la  referred  to  the  following 
article  on  tha  Pnmkiunnoii  of  Food. 

Veal,  ortkn  fieah  of  the  aall^  ta  tender  and  nourisL* 
ing,  but  hM  aaaaay  of  digeatioti  as  the  prima  parts  laf' 
beef  and  nmt««t.*  Veal,  partioilariy  if  it  be  young,' 
coataint  much  gelatine^  oa  ii  tka  case  with  all  yeuiig , 
auhnal%aai)  therefora  yitlda  a  great  doal  (if  soluble' 
Extract '  w^m  j|>«il«d  long  in  ««t«r.    Thia  {tot  i  Las  led ' 


Ik's 


.:iM«>-H  niiTBCKkD-^^wnsniiMBli  pj^mmiuv^ 


*»n^Mmi!ptiM(,kfiHg  mm  TVHwMiiiif  tluHtJiwafc 

wJtMMiUMll  i«u4iOiwu)olk.>y«A)l<N>qMnt  im nitrvgiBM 
niMll^fiAiuNlull««fc  M.iWiU  i|««„inii^fK  proportion  of 

ff^tmmmmiWfimmAfk  n im.;« 

,JM4»^uMj^ii««4^«^Tt«ax>P)MU«d,  the  intM- 
tiMlli(^n|n)i>«o«it,,h<np,>HM«»  vJunioi«,.c«vtilHB«  Jm. 
oChtJMt'MI  Mei>irwi(MM)y..m»<lA.,uw«f.;  n»q«  of  tUm, 
hO««««r>  IfMHMilng  Uw  «mM  .M»<Mii4i  of,  nutriUoui 
iu«afr.««.,,th«,.tru«,4««1^3ioC'iWuiir  •'-  digeitiU* wd 
wJmMiihwi  I  '  Aninwlifl*^  '..auig,  4d«Bt,i«ftl  with  oui 
oim<|ui)  4o4  U«od.,  WUK  tlwmbi*,.  it  ,r«qtiiTef,  neitbw 
acWUMW.nor.iHi|)tnM!tipa  to  nnOw.it  Mwridtiag;'  but 
iq„priil«r>,tha|  It/iiwrMMl)  tk»  4iff«r*nt  oi«mm,  U  ii 
ntoMMry  tlxHt  H  abouU  bf  Mdaperl  ,to  Ri  liquid  £>rni 
(\<iPO<i)kr  It  if  for  tuiii  MMon  ithat  .tnuflwii  iaivre- 
t««tb)«i/M  UTflr.iTor  exkmpl*.  whiolh  ()ouUMM'»ip«eulj«c 
oiivfflnttwj,  to  Mn*y,  inwUth  mm  Jtw,  bwn  iMcctod} 
tq  Mi*rt)i.«lii()I»  it4»uf«lj)r  nwpcuUff  wnA  iAd*f;iaibl«;  «w. 
tQ,lmsi9,ni)ii^,tiumgh,iigU  mi4  «t)Mly<dii««te4'><»n" 
iU|i|9hi(ifly:offiWineM)dailbuniAR« Im    .  i..r.n    I 

JfaTuiffUkior  tli»  .fleah  of  the  fuUrgrownibtep,  i»  alMi 
extfpwyelj  oonniiued  la  Bxittwiw  wd>  tfaAt  •Iraott 
wholly, ii^,»  fr«»h  «tAt«.  Coin|mTf4  witii . W^t rit  w 
liglttWi  <«Kd  more  ooailj  d)ff««(«idi  owing  v«i7  probabl/ 
t4.t){W,igt«»t9rfi|ieu«Mflf  tb«  lElbr«8.,>,'^b«i4KailiUy,oC 
mutWWtf  iftya  tlie  autlwnty  A)r««dy  quoteUjvf.vtBnM. 
RMIPb  W  fch«  differ«ut  bre«4»-  In  tha  Ituifo  loa^4iAiifd 
tknat .  <■«*  >'o<  38)  it  it  coar  •griMnedi  but,  iUtpoMd 
tOjjlH)  flit.  2^  tluaroHllur  luid  •Eort-wiooWAbtmd  the 
fleib  itdUxest  grained  and  higiieitt  iiavound;  but  the 

KJitgr  ie  probahty  nioit  aifected  by  the  food  on  which 
(Wck*  aw  fed.  ThoM  which  icawe  ovoi  the  uioun- 
talw«ui,diiitricta.i9f  Wale*  and  ScotUutd,  or  the  ohalk 
d*iW|itliflf  .£n«landr  and  feed  upon  the  wild,  herbage, 
pwwfltt la 4*T0ur  very  auperior  to  thoee.fcept'on  ndi 

Ctwioa  laivl  iiinrBh  livnd.  Marsh-fod  luuttou  often 
Mlte»,«xtii«infily  iat,  but  the  meat  boa  a  rank  taate. 
Tuinip%  hay,  nhafl*.  bran,  corn,  and  other  vegeb^blea, 
as  likewise  oil-cake  and  grains,  are  employed  feir  fat^i 
te||i>ng,«heeif:{  Iwt  aucb,  mutton  is  never  to  goed,  aa 
thilfe  prodwed  where,  the  animals  range  at  fteedomk 
Ti^jiniiAtpn,  oc  the  flesh  of  the  ram,  has  a  strong  dit- 
agniMble  favAur,  and  it  usually  tough ;  ewe  mutton,  if 
u;)d«f  tvoyean  old,  ia  good,  but  after  that,  it  beeomea 
h«ir4.|iit4,t()iigjhi.vedd«riauttou  ia  the  most  esteemed. 
MiitteA  it  iA.perfection  at  live  yeara  old,  being  then 
t%^VfuillT0Wi»urfld,  and  firm,  without  being  tough; 
ana  til*  fat,J)M  beciome  hard.  Muttoa  under  three 
ytMfiioidi.i?  deSeient  in  flavour,  And  is  of  a  pale 
c()louM,j  .^ni6i  ,a«  the,  flesh  of  the  young  thaep  it 
tevmMl«iia.uvare  tender,  .and  less  exciting  tlutn  mutton, 
\»jXt\n  ntet  readily  digested;  nor  ia  it  improved  in  tiiit 
retiieffi*  ihy  the  n4"t  tauce,  tlioed  lemon,  and  other 
ayi}r4itiw„withi  wbiob  it  is  usually  accompanied.  It 
r«v|9V«i  th«ilianie  of  lamb  from  the  time, it  oomes  into 
seii^oo,:  in;  April  or  May,  till  the  entuing  Chrittmaa. 

i£vrkt  wtne  flesh  oif  the  pig*  it  invariably  tet  down 
by.w|it«i»ienidietotiot  as  difficult  ot'digcttioB.butleia 
toi  whenipidkled  and  cured  than  wbco  Uesh.  '  The  fat 
is  J4  jiitwately  mixed  with  the  lean,  and  the  tissue 
bftweWithe  fibree  coutaiiv*  so  rouoh  of  it,'  tay  theyv 
'  that;  it  i»  utterly  impesribleto  sHpavate  the  one  from 
tlte  Qtherv  , A  man  must  therefore  have  ■  unimpaired 
powort  of  diccHtion  to  rend««  U  nourishing,  and  a 
ttomachi  that  is  not  eamly  initated,  ,t«  render  it  wholes 
iqiiue.'  Notwithstanding,  it  ia' largely  eonaumed,  and 
foriqs  (t  useful  aad  eeeiioAical  diet  for  thoae  leiMling 
au  aotira  and  laborioua  life,  ohiefly,  however,  in  a  cured 
state— the .  prqiarotion  of  the  saJLted  article  for  home 
oi»Nn)m^tk>n  or  exportation  formiitg  a  large  and  flouiieh- 
iug  business.  Those  who  pursue  the  oocnpation.  cut 
the  carcass  in  pieces,  and  pM)k  it  in  kits  formed  to  hold 
from  one  to  two  hundred  peuuda*:  weight.  Abnne.is 
then  luaUe  by  dissolving,  lalt,  in  water,  until  the  mlx>' 
tuT«  is  so  thick  that  anegg  wiUawint  initr  ,  Thiaiia 
boile^«iid  uoured.upon  the  pork  after  it  haa  eooledii 
AHIfii«Uiip«rA^  always  much  esteemed,  it  bteeped:  in,  a 


brine  ooaMniHf  % illMk «f> 'la«i wummmiA  8 ,MiWiit'«f 
t»Upeli%,to,«  ihsv«fiiftll#>>ih«  wEoW  iMfol  <baUMl>iai 
aix  gaU«ui^>Mukeiv :  Aftif >baih«iii«  »d4Mi«l  fMrii' 
ia  kiti^  tk»tnd  fll^thti  irMwpteq|«  Jtl^zfdl  .iBv*nd  •«kw 
aitM*,W  iMiMHr  MftcleMtlif  cared  h^  «  fcuHAtyqu  OMiot 
/£»«•<•■•  itMieund  hiadthHi  «f  jllM>'iiln<M*(tt«) 
cemidarad  t)M»  ttn«*  >tMt  ttf  .Am  leuibuiiMJUnyiiM' 
generatljr  ih  gnal  letiiiaat^widiibnaaa  MkUriW  aii^' 
tenaira  coMump^n-iini  Britatfau  ;  1%  ;folU#inf  ><aMi 
general  dit^ctioBtfer  During  jtiMmt->4lB.tha'in|i]i)wai> 
the legi MMuir* toba auii in  a *9a* ymaiM) imi^iMiMk' 
it  ia  naual!  to  ptepnrrft  muBkarat  ntiai*.  '  Hetai^' 
proper] V  prepared,  paok  tkem  with  rodc-tntt  i  iu'  %'in\%k  < 
able  tub  or  .eaak,  being  oartfnlnot  to  lay  theimiMtoi 

th»  large  fieou  umb  each  other,  and  fillfai>itiw> 
.iittcnklaarith  hMka,ljowla,  lie^    T«  eve cy  100  Jbatof 
moat,  than  tak*,20tlbai  of  rtek-aatt^  orOnetidago  omiIw  > 
u^ttllk,  of  taltpeti*i  ■nd<i4  lba.o(  bi04r4  Migar^ior' 
h4lf  a  gallon  of  good  molaasee,  and  ai  maehiratMr! 
(puee  ipting  water  it  the  beat)  a«  will  emr  the  meal^' 
put  the  w^ol*  in  a  elcan  vevelv  boil,  and  tcum;  tbea> 
tot;  it, aaide  to  ooolyand  nour  it  on  the  meat  till  that 
irholoia  covered  some  three  or  four  iuohaai    •HmM'' 
weighing  from  12  to  15  lbs.  must  lie  inthe  picUealMatl 
five  weeks;  ihom  Ifi  to  25  Iba.,  six  weeka;  ftota,  36  t*  < 
45  lbs.,aeTen  weeka.    On  taking  them  out»  iiak  .then" 
in  cold  water  two  or  three  heurt,  to  retoore  tho  amK^Mtt' 
talt,  then  wipe  and  dry  them.    It  ia  a  good  plan^ln 
cutting  up,  to  take  off  feat  and  hock*  With  »aa«r  in*' ^ 
tteadof  an  aze,  aa  it  leavea  a  aneoth  aurfhoe^  and  SO'i 
fractures  for  the  lodgment  of  the  flr,  .  SomemdteeMf" 
six  pieoea  of  a  trimmed  beg  for  aatting«  bat  it  in  MaM>l 
convenient,  wheu  intendtd  for  domeatto  uee,  t«"likt«if 
the  side  pork,.  «8  it  ia  caliedt  cut  in  sBSMllpiacea^  ,.!riMl'> 
coodneaa  of  tuMna  and  ahouldcrt,  and  tfaeirpreMrvitiM^ ' 
depend,  greatly  on  their  amoking, ,  aa  well  a*  laAltitMi  <> 
The  reqniaitefl  of  a  8moke>^oiiae  ar«^  thai  iti  tinittWI 
be  perfectly  dry;  not  warmed  by  tha'fife'thatKaaMw" 
the  smoke;  so  fiur  front ^e  fire,  that,aii}ti<VapDm> 
thmwin  off  In  the  amoke  may  be  oondmaaU  bwiMx 
tealohing  the  iueat ;  to :  cloie  aato  oxotuda  ■tt"fllbt^t> 
mice,  ^.  and  yc^  oapahle  of  ventilation.^     '  '•'   '  i!  r»>tiil 

Baeon  ia  the  «h»!<«  aide  of  a  pig  cured.  '  ThrweUipd't 
of  preparation  ia  aa  t'ollows:-<^i^iter  beingi  kUled^^tUe-- 
carcata,  ahould  not  \>i  acaldcd  to  remove  the  bi(iattwi,J^ 
aa  in  thei  caae  of  pock,  but  tinged  off  by  boia«  d«van4 A 
lightly  with  ttraw,  to  which  Are  iaapnliedw'  WheiiitheHi 
burning  straw  hae  cleared  one  tide,  the^othapaide'ai^'i 
be  cleared  in  the  like  manner.    By  thit.inean»Ul»tMiL 
hair  it  to  be  ainged  dean  off,  but  without  toorcMng'the'i 
flesh,  and  then  the  akin  is  to  be  well  ecni^ped,aa  k'flaiahv'r 
Thia  aingeing  process  gives  a  fine  f  raineaa  to'thk  blMontla 
which  aealded  baoon  never  pottessot.   'la/Hiamptiilirtiix 
as  Mr  Cobbett  infoma  ut  in  hia  *  Oettage  fooMOnr,'*'' 
the  plan  of  aingemg  ia, universally  follMred^'W4^ig* 
keepers  oonld  not  have  a  better  exainple.»i'/!llia>:4hat{> 
ttepa  in  the  process  are  relatedi  aa  ,l'eUdwlt»ib{yiMt|ii>''! 
writer: — '  The  inward*  are  next  taken' out,  4nd''l£itiM" 
wife  be  not  a  tlattem,  here,  in  the  mere:4>fikl^uiaKUut"J 
mere  gasbage,  tkera  is  &od,>and  delioatQiCtodntb*,  frt/v 
a  large  family  for  a  week,aiid  hog'tiinddiiigatito  <&«>" 
children.    Thebatcheethe  ntxti  day  outf  tkiSibaR.ajit'H 
and  then  the  haute  iafiUed  with^aaaatfi  flbute;ifnahina^it 
bladO'ibones,  thigh-bonet«  apareekibk,  chiniaa«  belL^ipiec«ay>l 
cheeks,  all  coming  into  use  one  after  the  othei^and  tiht^'> 
last  of  the  latter  not  before  the  end  of  about  four  or 
five  weeks.    AH  ^he  other  pwrts  taken  away,  the  two 
sides  that,  remain,. and  thtiJt  An  faIledjfi<«AM^are>tiaibo 
cured  for  bacons '  Thejf  i  am 'first  cubbed.  w>ith  talti  onii) 
their  insidea,  or, ioth  ,aidea«  then  placed  one  on  tiwm 
other,  the  fleah.aldaa  uppeittadtt,  in  a  salting  trough^) 
whicK.hoB  a  gutter  round  its  edgea  to  drain  aitii^  th«i: 
brine;. for,  to  hare  aweet  and  fine  bacon,  the  flitcfaea- 1 
rouat  not  H«  topping  in  brinev  which  crvea  it  that  torti 
of  taste  vrUehi  banel-park  and  aca-jank  havt ,  aaid  thanx  | 
which  nothing  ia  more  viUanoua.     Svteiy  one<  { kapirai ' 
how  different  it  the  tatte  of  freah  dry  salt, ^l>«m>that  hi " 
salt  in  aditaolved  state;, tl^  onaUiaarouryytaa'atUlr.A 
naUteoua^  therefore  dMnge  the  aalt  wft«A{^onca  ia  finuiit 


oHAHiiBBmi  MroMUiioM  voa  thb  PKo^Lie. 


ar  ivadkM  Ai  to  Um  Mm  noi**^  Aw  ntftUiig 
llM  iitehM  luAaWBlljr  i»U,  H  d«|Miidi  •»  elRnira. 
Mmiow^Um  tkioknMi  of  Uia  ilitck,  U)«  itAta  of  Hm 
wwUmt.  til*  plaM  whanln  tb*  witing  U  goiii|[  on.  It 
UkM  •  loti|!«r  Um*  for  a  thick  thkn  fur  a  ihm  flitch  ( 
it  takM  longor  ia  dry  tk»'  in  damp  WMibsri  it  takei 
lonMT  in  a  dry  than  in  a  damp  place.  But  fo;  ths 
AitStM  of  a  hof  of  twaire  iu>i«,  in  waathar  not  vary 
dfjr  or  Tory  damp,  about  tix  wMkii  uiay  du ;  auil  aa 
jroMN  i«  ko  bo  fat,  which  reociraa  littla  Lajur)'  from 
«m>aaltinc,  civa  time  onough,  fcr  you  ara  to  hare 
Wen  till  Chriitroav  cornea  again.  The  place  for  mil. 
Jug  akould,  like  a  daify,  alwaya  be  cool,  but  alivsyi 
actaiit  a  fraa  oiroulatioii  of  air  (  confit>od  air,  though 
flool,  will  taint  meat  cortuar  than  the  mid-dMV  nun,  HA- 
oompaniad  with  a  breaaa.  X ii«  flitcha*  of  baoon  are 
now  to  ba  imokad,  for  amukinfn  ia  a  great  deal  Iwtter 
than  merely  drying,  as  ia  the  CMhion  in  the  dalrj  coun- 
ties in  tho  wait  of  England.  Great  attention  should 
ba  paid  to  this  matter:  the  iiitoh  ought  not  to  b«  drifd 
up  to  the  hardnosi  of  a  board,  and  yet  it  ought  tc  he 
parf<>ctly  dry.  liefore  tou  hang  it  up,  lay  it  on  tli« 
floor,  scatter  the  fleith  side  pretty  thick  over  with  bmi, 
nib  it  on  the  flash,  and  pal  it  well  down  upim  it.  Thiu 
keeps  the  smoke  from  getting  into  the  little  openingc, 
and  makes  a  sort  of  crust  to  ba  dried  on,  nud,  m  short, 
keeps  the  flesh  cletuier  than  it  would  otherwiiM  b«.' 

Baoon  has  been  niucli  viunted  V>y  soma  as  a  nnuadv 
for  indigestion,  whiU  by  othvrs  iv  totally  diffisrent  opi- 
nion is  entertained.  '  In  tho  large  m^ority  of  casss,' 
■aya  Dr  Robertaon,  '  it  cannot  be  ao)  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, must  tax  still  further  the  powers  of  the  ftotuacb, 
or  irritate  still  further  its  tissues,  which  under  such 
eiroumstancea  may  be  already  in  u  -tata  cf  morbid  sen- 
sltiyanass.  Bacon  is  obtained  from  the  most  difficultly- 
digaated  of  the  meata,  the  fleshy  fibres  of  which  m« 
toughened  by  the  salt  and  by  the  drying.  That  fat  is 
Mndaicd  mora  digivtiMe  by  being  iiupregnated  with 
salt,  ia  an  AcimittaC  ftct ;  and  this  munt  of  oounie 
qualify  these  stricturta  on  the  use  of  bacon.  But  the 
loan  of  bacon  is  randired  more  diflicult  of  digestion 
by  the  same  ft  cess  tha.^  has  it-oreaaaiT-  the  digestibility 
Of  tlM  fat;  anc  the  fat  in  not  br  any  means  so  alt^rml 
in  character,  as  no  longv  to  irritate  the  debiiitatod 
stomaeh.  I  haye  no  iiesit.  'ion  in  .«aying,  that  in  the 
gfOkter  number  of  cases  of  dyspepsia  bacnn  does  harm.' 

Brawn. — Boars  are  also  Attcned  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  an  article  of  food  under  this  name.  Male 
piga  of  all  ages  are  put  into  feeding  with  this  yiew,  but 
those  Mperianced  in  yuch  matters  prefer  them  of  the 
age  of  two  years.  They  are  kept  separately,  in  pens 
mtich  will  not  permit  of  their  tumiiip  round,  perfect 
inaotiyity  beinx  held  to  conduco  to  their  fattening. 
Their  food  is  beans,  with  water,  into  which  a  small 
^ixantity  of  sulphur  has  been  put.  Tho  collar  of  tho 
animal  is  the  part  prepared  for  br«wn,  by  the  processes 
*i  pickling  and  drying.  A  large  collar  will  weif  ii  about 
thirty  pounds,  and  is  valued  at  about  X!l  in  the  lii&rkct. 

Lard  is  that  part,  of  the  fat  of  the  pig  which  melts 
(asily,  and  forms  a  flue,  soft,  white  grease.  It  is  ex- 
tensively used  not  only  in  household  economy,  but  by 
the  pastry-cook,  apothecair,  and  perfumer.  It  rhould 
he,  acoonling  to  Martin  Doyle,  of  two  qualities!  ^he 
fibaat  and  whitest  (that  taken  from  the  sides)  shouln 
ba  chop]>od  into  small  pieces  in  a  pan,  over  a  slow  flro. 
and  kept  ctnstantly  stirred,  lest  it  should  stick  to  the 
sidee  of  the  boiler;  then  strained,  ami  put  into  bladders 
turned  inside  out,  and  thoroughly  |iurilied  by  having 
all  the  fat  cut  out,  and  being  well  il>lawn  and  dried 
in  the  open  ai.*.  That  of  the  fii-et  quality,  when  well 
made,  is  far  better  than  any  salt  butter  for  cookery, 
and,  from  the  delicacy  of  its  colour,  is  used  by  confec- 
tioners for  the  finest  kinds  of  cake  and  pastry.  The 
inferior  lard  is  obtained  from  the  iutettines,  and  is 
tr«*ted  as  the  finer  IkxI  in  every  particular.  The  lilood 
of  the  pig,  we  may  alao  observe,  furnishes  a  distinct 
srttele  of  food — being  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Mack-puddinga  of  the  shops. 

Ycnia(m~-£hir*^Rablrit. — Th«  flash  of  tha  daw,  luuo, 


nbkit,  aad  otkor  gaiM  At«i«4  in  tk«  ftitM)  M<»\<U>  Wl 
aaver  ba  aonsldaml  m  as  artiokt  af  uhaml  c4iJ«iM»P' 
tlon.  The  wMunturativo  (Muaity  of  thaae  aulufja,  and 
ik  fact  that  taay  ate  iit  saatua  or  fit  fur  fo«d  ouljr 
du.  .r.g  the  ooldsr  muatllit  of  tht  yew,  wh«ii  tbtty  ba« 
come  objects  of  faahionabla  uaptura,  randar  thaw  moff 
as  luiurias  fur  thu  middle  and  higher  iiltiisaa,  than  a 
staple  of  fond  for  th«  bulk  of  the  pouuJatioa.  The  ulti- 
mate analysi/*  uf  tholr  tiesh  is  mut,£  the  same  as  that 
of  tua  dommtic  animals,  difl'srin^,  however,  in  proxi. 
mate  charantei-,  niii.l  also  lu  containing  certain  flovnur. 
ing  principles  of  a  bitter  or  ai'U  uaturo.  From  tti«ir 
constant  movion  aod  exuixisa,  wild  aniuials  acquire  a 
drier  wid  harder  fladi  than  that  of  tho  tame;  and  those 
parts  which  have  the  least  motiou,  as  the  buck  of  a 
hare,  for  «sampla,  ate  moet  juicy  sjod  palatable.  From 
the  sftme  cautt«r  the  fluids  of  tlioao  animals  ai«  mora 
heating,  and  much  more  apt  to  putrefy  than  the  fluids 
of  the  domestic  kinds. 

The  teem  venhan,  though  applicable  to  the  flash  of 
all  animals  which  ara  cttught  by  way  of  hunting,  i» 
geuorikilly  rattriRteii  to  that  of  tlte  deor  kind,  as  the 
buck,  the  doe,  the  hart,  and  tUt)  hiud.  When  well  fed, 
killed  at  the  ri^ht  suuiion,  and  properly  dresNd,  vonison 
forms  a  palatablo  as  wall  as  a  wholesome  ai>d  readily 
digested  food.  '  Chymification,'  nays  our  highest  autho- 
hty  on  this  subject^  '  is  moat  easily  effected  on  a  soft 
solid,  which  is  easily  divisible  into  shreds  or  small 
parti<;los.  Kuck  is  particularly  the  character  of  yeninou, 
which  is  (uwurtaiuod  to  bo  one  of  the  moat  digestative 
substances,'  To  the  injury  of  health,  however,  it  ii 
generally  eatsn  when  half  putrefiefd,  notwithstanding 
its  natural  tendency  to  putrescence.  Cooked  iu  thii 
stato,  it  forms  highly  objectionable  food  for  those  pre- 
disposed to  scurvy  or  putrid  disooHea,  and  should  never 
be  partaken  of  unless  with  the  addition  of  vinegar,  acid 
of  lemons,  or  some  other  corrective.  The  flesh  of  haret 
was  in  high  repute  among  the  ancients  both  in  diatary 
and  ill  medicine.  *  Inter  quadrupedes  gloria  prima 
lepus,'  says  the  Latin  epigram; '  but  the  poet,' quaintly 
remarks  a  surgeon  of  the  last  generation, '  knew  little  of 
diet;  for  the  flesh  of  the  hare  is  hard,  oud  is  neither 
good  nor  wholesome  nourishment.'  The  youngest  and 
fattest  arc  the  best;  and  those  bred  on  plains  and 
mountains  arc  preferable  to  those  which  live  in  moist 
places — the  former  feeding  on  oromutio  herbs,  wbi^lt 
gives  to  their  fleah  a  peculiar  flavour.  JRabbiU  are  in 
more  common  use  than  hr.res;  and  in  certain  districts 
of  the  country  no  man  who  has  tenpenoe  or  a  shilliiijr 
to  8]iare  need  be  iu  want  of  a  pair  to  furnish  hini^eii 
and  family  with  a  nice  Sunday  dinner.  Kabbita  a.-^ 
cither  found  wild  in  warrens,  or  are  reared  in  sheds  uui 
hutches  as  directed  iu  No.  40.  The  former  furnish 
the  most  dainty  and  agreeable  food — having  a  groater 
opportunity  of  feeding  on  sweet  aromatic  hctba,  such 
as  thymo,  juniper,  and  the  like,  which  imparts  to  theu- 
flesh  ft  rich  and  more  pleasant  flavour.  ThougL  a 
rabbit  is  iu  many  respects  siini^r  to  a  hare,  ye',  the 
flesh  of  the  former  is  more,  tender  as  well  as  more  juicy 
than  that  of  the  latter,  and  after  boiling,  becomes  pale, 
and  may  be  termed  whitg  meat.  On  the  whole,  it 
aifordH  a  good  md  nourishing  diet,  if  taken  at  a  mid- 
dling age  and  size:  when  too  young,  it  is  r>.)t  esteemed 
wholesome;  and  when  old,  it  becomes  dry,  hard,  and 
dinioult  of  dieeation.  Rabbits  arc  in  prime  season 
from  the  middJe  of  October  till  the  end  of  .January. 

Poultry — Oame-Birdi. — So  far  (la  experience  ^joes,  the 
flesh  of  all  Vitda  is  edible,  though  that  of  some  tribes  ia  . 
less  palatable  and  wholesome  than  that  of  others.  As 
an  article  of  food,  it  is  pretty  Isjrgely  coneumed  in  this 
country — the  domestic  fowl,  turkey,  goose,  duck,  pigeon, 
partridge,  grouse,  and  pheasant,  being  the  spttcies  which 
afford  the  chief  supply.  According  to  Qraiide,  100  parts 
of  chicken  flesh  yield  73  vratcr,  20  albumen  or  fibrine, 
and  7  gelatine — Uiut,  is,  a  total  of  27  per  cent,  nutritive 
matter.  Scfalossberger's  eniimate  is  somewhat  less;  but 
of  coutaa  chemical  analysis  will  differ  according  io  the 
condition,  age,  and  oth^-i?  particulars  of  the  spt  jiicen 
UMBiiMd.    *  TIm  flaah  of  iMa,'  says  Di  Duutaui  ^  dif- 
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Am  t«nrBM«li  tn  (M  amilUt  vropultM.  nn'  onlv  in 
aMbimlt  kind*,  but  •rm  In  th«  diffonnt  mii  >f  tiM 
Mine  bird.  The  pectoral  muiaUi  which  move  ;  v  •riiin 
M«  drinr  and  more  tender  thui  thoM  which  more  tkc 
Icgi.  The  t««idoM  of  the  l«gt  MC  klto  very  tktong,  and 
ftt  »  oartaln  age  become  bonr :  but  the  ilmb  of  the  Icgi, 
when  tuflciently  tender,  either  ftom  the  bird  b^ln|; 
jowif,  or  ftoin  louf(  keeuing,  or  luffleient  cookery,  It 
more  juicjr  aud  nroury  thMi  that  of  the  wing*.  Of  k 
few  birdi,  eipeol»lljr  the  woodcock  and  inipe,  the  len 
are  at  all  tiniae  preferred  lu  tha  breatt.  In  the  black, 
cock,  the  outer  layer  of  the  pectoral  muMle  !•  of  a  dark- 
brown  coiuur,  wbilo  the  inner  ie  white.  A  ilniilar  dif> 
f«i(>uce  la  jbeerred  in  many  other  birdi,  and  perhapi  it 
if  general  in  a  iligbt  degree.  The  tuueeular  organ*  of 
blrai  differ  from  thoie  of  quadruped*  in  their  fleih 
never  heing  marbled,  or  having  fut  mixed  with  the 
Hkuacular  nbrei.'  Thia  i*  lo  far  advantageous,  a*  the 
f«t  of  moat  bird*,  the  a({uatia  in  particular,  ii  extremely 
diiflcult  of  (ligeation  and  vimiiatiun. 

It  1*  uiu&i  for  writer*  <-„  dietetioa  to  olaeiify  the  fleeh 
of  feathered  animal*  accord  ing  to  it*  colour,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  leading  habit*  of  the  bird*  a*  regard*  their 
food  and  mode  of  life.  AduiitiiiK  *ome  auch  distiii' - 
iion,  Dr  Pereira  make*  the  following  genoraliantioiit : 
— -•Tho  meat  of  the  common  fowl,  turkey,  and  the  like, 
ii  white-coloured,  contain*  but  little  oamazome,  when 
good,  ia  generally  liked,  and  when  young,  i*  exceed- 
ingly tender.  Dr  lleaumont  itatea  that  it  ia  more 
(litKcult  of  digeation  than  beef:  he  aaya  that  the 
texture  of  the  chicken  being  cloaer  than  that  of 
beef,  tho  gaatric  juice  doe*  not  inainuate  itaelf  into 
the  inteitticea  of  the  muscular  fibre  lo  readily  a*  into 
beef,  but  oporotea  entirely  upon  the  outer  eurface, 
which  it  diasolves  a*  a  piece  of  gum-arabic  i*  diiaolved 
In  the  mouth,  until  the  last  particle  i*  di*solTed, 
Chicken  flesh,  however,  i*  nutrition*,  aud  when  young, 
i*  perhapi  the  least  Htimulating  of  animal  food*.  It  ii 
often  retained  on  the  stomach  of  invalids  when  other 
meat*  would  be  immediately  rejected.  Chicken  broth 
is  well  adapted  for  irritable  stomachs.  The  fleah  of 
the  wild  gallinaceoua  blrda,  aa  the  grouse,  blackpock, 
ftc,  ia  darker  coloured,  firmer,  richer  in  oamazome, 
■omewhat  leas  digestible,  and  more  stimulating  than 
that  of  the  chicken.  When  sufficiently  kept,  it  acquires 
a  peculiar  odour,  called  fumct,  and  an  aromatic  bitter 
taste,  moat  aeusible  in  the  back.  In  this  condition  it 
it  said  to  be  ripe  or  high,  and  ia  much  esteemed  by 
epicures  as  a  li!;<.ury.    The  flesh  of  aquatic  fowl,  a*  the 

?ooae  and  the  duck,  ia  mostly  firm,  penetrated  with  fat 
which  often  acqi-'res  a  rancid  and  fishy  taste),  and  is 
more  difficult  of  digestion.  It  forms,  therefore,  a  leas 
appropriate  aliment  for  invalid*.'  On  the  whole,  it 
nay  be  remarked  that  the  younger  and  smaller  the 
bird,  the  more  rlelicate  and  tender  the  flesh;  but  the 
female  is  generally  more  tender  and  delicate  than  the 
male;  that  domestication  renders  birds  more  fleshy  and 
tender;  and  that  the  more  cleanly  and  carefully  the 
animals  are  reared,  the  more  wholesome  and  palatable 
their  fleah  becomes.  It  may  be  also  udded,  as  the  re- 
sult )>oth  of  experience  and  experiment,  that  poultry  ia 
more  easily  digested  when  broiled;  is  aomewhat  less 
digestible  when  roasted;  and  is  least  easily  digested 
when  boiled.  The  leas  it  is  mixed  and  qualified  by 
eauces,  stuffings,  and  other  abominations,  the  better. 

The  eggs  <//  birds — tho  hen,  duck,  goose,  and  turkey 
— are  lergely  consumed  in  Britain,  partly  as  a  direct 
article  of  diet,  and  pai-tly  in  puddings,  poetry,  and 
foncy  breads.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  egg  of  the  common  fowl  is  that  most  extensively 
Used,  both  on  account  of  its  superior  flavour  and  diges- 
tibility. Both  the  white  and  yolk  consist  chiefly  of 
albumen,  the  formir  almost  entirely  so.  Thus  100 
parts  of  white  of  egg  yield  about  80  water,  16  albu- 
men, and  4  incoagulable  mucilagiuoua  matter;  the  yolk 
about  64  parts  water,  18  albumen,  and  28  a  peculiar 
yellow  oil.  The  white,  upon  an  average,  ia  about  twice 
the  weight  of  the  yolk;  and  deducting  from  the  weight 
«f  iha  whvit  egg  on«*teutit  for  the  weight  of  the  eheU, 


Hid  tha  half  of  ih»  Nmalnlog  nliM^enUM  iw  i»»t«t 
and  iMi  than  •  fourth  of  the  Anther  nmminiM  Itr 
the  oily  portion  of  tA*  yolk,  about  a  tUrd  of  tiw 
•atiro  egg  appear*  to  coadat  of  aaotioMi  or  nutntloui 
matter. 

With  re^jtoot  to  the  ellfibUity  of  eegt  ■•  an  attioU 
of  diet,  much  doMuda  upon  the  mode  of  orepamtion. 
•  If  UghtlT  boiled,'  say*  Ur  fUbort*)n,  *  the  digMtioa 
of  tho  yolk  of  egg  is  hardly  evor  felt.  Not  n  tho 
white:  when  boiUd,  this  almost  always  Irritatoa  thf 
disordered  etoraach,  and  bv  the  dytpoptio  and  Invalid 
It  *hould  not  bo  oaten.  The  tame  obeorvaticu*  appi/ 
to  *ome  extent  to  ogga  when  made  t»  form  part  of  a 
puddinu ;  the  yolk  is  still  the  part  which  i*  moat  easily 
digeeted — the  white  that  which  i*  the  more  likely  to 
dleagroo;  but  the  latter  1*  not  co  likely  to  prove  Imu* 
rioua  as  when  eaten  alone,  and  unmixed  with  other 
things.  The  probable  reason  of  thi*  i*  the  same  at 
that  assigned  for  the  increased  digestibility  of  milk 
when  mixed  with  flour  or  oatmeal;  the  albumen  being 
prevented  from  coagulating  into  large  masses,  is  ofi'erea 
to  the  action  of  the  gastric  •ecretioni  in  smaller  portione, 
which  are  therefore  more  readily  acted  upon  by  it.  It 
i*  an  important  fact,  that  either  the  white  or  the  yolk 
of  egg,  if  oaten  raw,  and  therefore  uncoagolated,  it 
much  more  easily  digested  than  when  it  hno  boon 
previously  boiled,  'llie  albumen  is  of  cour*e,  in  thi* 
case,  coagulated  by  the  acid  secretion  of  tha  stomach, 
as  the  first  step  to  its  digestion;  but  this  coagulation 
is  different  fVom  the  coagulation  by  heat,  and  does  not 
offer  tho  same  de^/ee  of  reaistaiico  to  the  solvent  {Mwen 
of  the  stomach  A  raw  egg  is  not,  then,  liable  to  tho 
objections,  on  account  of  itr  degree  of  digestibility, 
that  a  boiled  egg  may  deserve;  and  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  teem  that  there  are  few  articles  of  diet  which 
are  so  quickly  or  so  easily  digested  a*  uncoagulated 
albumen.  Lightly -poached  egg  is  probably  more 
digestible  than  egg  Ixiiled  in  the  shell;  and  thia  may 
be  owing  to  the  more  rapid  coagulation  of  the  albumen^ 
and  the  shorter  time  it  i*  necessary  to  expoae  tht 
albumen  to  the  heat,  in  order  to  render  it  sufficiently 
cooked  for  palatibilitr.  It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  aay, 
that  fried  egga,  involving  the  addition  of  fat,  part  of 
which  is  necessarily  browned,  and  by  so  much  bnmed 
or  converted  into  empyreumatic  oil,  and  likewise  in* 
volviug  the  expoaure  of  tho  albumen  to  a  much  higher 
temperature  than  that  of  boiling  water,  must  bo  much 
less  easily  digested  than  boiled  eggs.  Tho  digestibility 
of  egg  is  much  influenced  by  its  having  been  recently 
laid.  Containing  so  much  azotised  matter,  and  the 
usual  proportion  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  egg  soon 
undergoes  the  changes  of  decompoattion ;  and  probably 
to  a  considerable  extent  before  these  are  to  be  detootod 
by  the  senao  or  smeU.' 

Turtle.~-Oi  the  •  ptilos,  which  rank  next  in  tho  do* 
scending  scale  of  iiiji/iated  life,  nune  can  be  regarded 
as  a  staj/le  of  f<jod  :>  '  lis  country.  We  leove  tho 
edible  frog  to  .>ar  Yijiii'^ental  neighbours,  and  tho 
turtle  to  the  inhVuii:  Hii  of  those  regions  of  which  k  is 
a  native.  Aa  a  iu.rjfy,  however,  turtle  is  consumed 
by  the  wealthy  and  gmat,  and  is  yearly  becoming  more 
common,  as  the  facilitiea  of  uteam  navigation  lunng  it 
in  much  better  condition,  and  much  more  abundantly. 
When  cooked,  the  fleah  of  tho  green  or  edible  turtle 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  chicken  or  veal;  ia  pale, 
watery,  aoft,  rich  in  gelatine,  poor  in  fibrifte,  and  con* 
tains  little  or  no  osmazome.  It  is  said  to  be  of  eaay 
digestion,  and  nutritive;  and  by  decoction  i^elds  highlyi. 
restorative  soups.  The  eggs  of  several  of  the  turtle 
family  are  eaten  as  a  palatable  article  of  food. 

Pish—Ofwitaoea  and  Sliell-Jish. — This  division  em» 
braces  a  large  amount  of  the  food  of  our  countrymen, 
and  is  steadily,  though  slowly,  on  the  increase.  Id  the 
articles  AsoLiwa  and  Sea-Fishemes,  the  natural  histinry 
and  modea  of  capture  of  the  fishes  chiefly  consumed  ia 
Britain  are  sufficiently  detailed;  we  shall  here  restrict 
euraelvea  to  their  dietetic  condition  and  importanoe. 
Unlike  the  flesh  of  birds,  that  of  fish  ia  not  alwayato 
b«  «»t«a  with  imeuuity.    firlaay,  indetdi  ai«  h^Uy 
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||)Mimii|  Aitiii  •««  Mm  kMi  •«•  «•*  Umjt*  Ia  mmm< 
T3ti0gi  «w  mJd  t«  «  iH  MMW  M^  <M1.  wwimy  ft«m 
^  (9«ii^U«ii  «r>t^i>iiU>fl*  H^  I*  Uw  tkM  wkm  tkt  km 
Mi4,»iiM««'iy«»MMl»k«tt  toUA«d^MMi  llMnflarar 
Mti»  ptbit  Um  bfltUr.  Aliuwi  vtuy  yertUn  of  Dm 
cooHDon  •4ibU  iAm  U  ftvsUftbU'  •»  tm4.  i  but  Km 
MMMukr.  IHmky,  or  lUkv  part  te  ibM  wlikh  (bra*  th* 
«U|^.  U  <Uflw*  Uul«  III  wnpMitiM  U  111*  Ttfioii« 
ktiida,  b«iiif  conpoMil  mainly  of  watoc,  •IbuaiM,  Mid 

filfttiM.  Tkua  loo  fnUot  ood-flMli  yitld  19  w»tw, 
4  klbumra  or  fibrin*,  and  7  fttUtlue;  Mid  that  of  tha 
•oia  70  water,  lA  albunion,  and  6  sulatine.  In  many 
flihat  tbii  fleih  it  mtjcad  or  eorortd  with  fat  or  oil,  at 
ia  tlia  lalmou,  ItenrioA  pilohanl,  Im.(  Utt  aftar  the 
■pawaiag  leaaon  thi*  fat  ia  iirMtly  diailniabad]  In 
qithtn,  aa  tho  ood,  tliat*,  Jm.  tha  iat  Nana  oonaMi<ntr,d 
ia  tlta  Um.  leavinc  tba  flatlt  daraid  ol  it  Kiah-««tk 
aoataiaa,  thaoraticaUiy,  a  fair  amount  of  autritiT* 
matttr;  but  thi*  ii  graatly  depraoiated  in  naajr  iu> 
atwMM  bgr  iti  indinaatibUity,  Talun  ia  th*  aggMffaia. 
Qc  Ilabtrtaon  armuKea  their  relative  indigwtibiljty 
tkuki— i.  wbita.fleflied  fiah  (  'i.  ilat-flth;  S.  ahall- 
4ili|  4.  fradi'Water  fiilki  A.  rad.fleilMd  Aili;  and 
laatjy,  tha  mora  olaaginoui  fith.  Vrom  tlta  quan- 
tity  of  water  which  tha  iiaah  of  flih  oontaina,  it  ia  leM 
■ati«4iiog  to  tha  araetita  than  butohar-ineat  or  poultrv» 
at  tha  Ntuia  time  that  it  ia  Wm  lubatantial  and  aouriui-- 
ing.  Uawdaa  th*  albiuuaD,  galatinot  muou*.  and  oU 
uiaally  found  tu  the  ■abatanca  of  fi*hoa,  thara  at* 
pkoaphalM,  ohluride*  and  iodidaa  of  lime,  luagnaaia, 
ia«la»  4m.  which  roajr  giva  to  it  pacuUac  diateue  and 
madicinal  proiwrti**. 

For  dietaticai  purpote*.  fUho*  liava  fraqumitly  to 
umiMPgo  lom*  aori  of  |u«pamtiou,  varying  according  to 
tJM  aituationi  th*  neMHttiea,  or  the  tMtvi  of  th*  can> 
aiunafi.  *  Whan  oiicuinstMioea  pcnuit,*  wiya  l)r  Kiam* 
iagf '  UMy  ara  in  geneial  uaed  iii  a/i««4  atata ;  and  in 
lUgft  aiti**,  whare  tha  aupply  luuM  b*  brought  freiii  a 
lUltaiwr.  vaiioua  axpediant*  ar*  r**ort«d  to,  to  prevau* 
th*  progiaM  of  putrefaction.  By  far  tha  b«tt  ooh. 
triyaiM**  lor  thi*  purpoae  i*  the  w*ll-boa^  ia  which 
fWi  may  ba,  brought  to  tha  plac*  of  aala  aveu  in  a  live 
■tat*.  ffWing  the  fi*h  in  boxect  and  packing  with  ica, 
ia  aaathar  matbod,  Mid  luu  been  aataniirely  *iBplay*d, 
partiaiUaily  iu  tha  lupply  uf  the  oaatropolie  with  aal' 
aoB.  Ia  niMiy  maritim*  diatricta  wh«ra  iah  can  be 
cot  in  abuodauoe,  a  apeciea  of  refinenMUt  iu  taste,  or  at 
iMMl  a  depactUM  from  the  aiuiplicity  of  uatura,  pre- 
Tailtt  to  gntify  which  tlia  fish  ai«  kept  for  aoiiie  day* 
untU  they  bMin  to  putrefy.  When  u**d  in  thia  itate, 
Umqp  an  iar  uom  diaagroaable,  unJ*M  to  the  organ*  of 
■■mIL  Whaf*  fi*h  ara  to  b*  procured  only  at  certain 
•4a«*iia  «f  th*  year,  varioua  uietiH>d*  hav*  been  deviied 
toipiaaerv*  (h*m  dwing  th«  p*riod*ot'  acareity.  The 
■hipl**fe  of  tb«ie  prooeuea  ia  to  ifiy  them  in  th*  sun. 
Th^  ar*  thaa  u**d  either  raw  or  boiled,  and  not  un<. 
fi*i|«enUy»  in  aomaof  the  poorer  diatrioti  of  tJie  north  of 
Euray^  ucty  ara  grouud'  auto  powdor,  to  be  afterward* 
fomiM'iM*  bM^  But. by  far  the  most  >u«0Maful 
mctliad  oC  patMntiug  fitb,  andi  Mm  on*  in  daily  ui*,  it 
by.jtoani.M  aalt.  For  thi*  puqMwa  th«y  are  packed 
with  lalt  in  l>anel*,  a*  *oon  afk*r  beinft  taken  a*  poa- 
liMe.  In  thia  manner  ate  kMringat.pilohanl*,  cod,  and 
•almon,  oa  well  as  many  otheE  kind*  o(  eieulent  liah, 

Cirrad.  •  The  fi*h,  in  many  iiiatMic**,  aft*r  having 
(^t«d  in  r*i*<Jto  conatiucted  for  the  purpoie,  are 
eipatart  to  the  air  on  a  grarally  boooh,  or  in  a  house, 
and  dned.  Cud,  ling«  and  tttsk  so  prapaMd  are  teaned 
in  Sfothutd  mtlt^fiik,  Salmon  an  thia  stot*  i*  called 
kipptri  and  haddoak*  ara  usually  denominated  by  th* 
nam*  of  tkft  pUce  where:  thay  hare  bean  cured.  Aftar 
baing  ttaap«d  ia  salt,  henutg*  ar*  iu  ntanv  plao**  hung 
up  in  hoHSC*  mad*  ibriiha  purpose,  aad  driied  with  tha 
siBokiD  *C  waod.  In  this  state ,  they  ara  aant  to  markat 
under  <  tha  aasaa.  of  ir«iM«rrlnf«>'  AUhoush  salt  ia 
gaiMtalty  ampbyed  in  tha  pr***rvatloii  offish,  whether 
intandad  ta  Mlsaat  moiat  or  ia  b*  dried, , vinegar  in 
cettAin  casaa.ia  adoedi  |It  can  «nly,  however,  be  am< 
ptqr«(l  >a.>hi*  |weauva*iia>  lof  thi*afisb  to  ttluvhtkis 
73J".     ' 


aaid  1*  aanad'  ••  4  s««a*<'    Sf  ^ 
salting,  drying,  aad  smolking.  '*> 
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Nad*r«d  mor*  palalU  '  "  at  Jaitritiou*., 
llut'thnii';U  filling  nay  thus  tnipalrtha  digaotiblUigt 
of  fish,  by  hardsnti. %  th*  flbr**  of  th*  itesh,  ^st  ftissa 
lah  Ma  NcoaiBMSid*  1  by  phy4ciaa*  to  b*i*at*nt  wUk  a 
er  asidstabla  ^uaatltj-  of  salt'  Wh*n  salt  4s  aatMt  with 
fiMsh  iab,aaeordia«  U  Dr  ltob*ets«a«  •  th*  flbn*  ar*  a** 
hardMMd  by  th*  salt|  and  the  ealy  affbet  af  tha  salt  is 
tostimulat*  tha  stomtieh  so  fturaata  ptometaor  pte. 
duca  ito  spaady  >llg*Btk'n.    Tha  mora  frauy  thtf  ish, 


th*  man  aalt  ahouhl  b>  *at*n  witk  It,  and  via*gar  is 
usually  a  paUtabla  aad  »  d  visAbl*  addMloa.  It  anaawn 
tha  tame  end  a*  salt,  la  <«n«ollngtha  *fia*t  of  th*  Art, 
&o.)  but  thia  ranarfc,  it  innst  ba  ob«**T«d,  afipiia*  only 
to  suoh  stoasachs  aa  loan  U  ar  a  moderate  dam*  of  aeid 
without  incunrenianoe.'  bculling  aad  boilmcv  a*p*ci> 
al^  th*  lattM'l  an  uadout  tedly  the  mast  lAolsMMtas 
and  aasUy4dig*st*d  waiy*  oi'  aoakin^  fish,  i'riad  isli, 
fram  b*ing  4o*k*d  in  butitas  or  fitt,  la  maoh  1***  dig*t- 
tiblc.  If  th*  flih  b*  n*i  of  gnutr  eharactar,  bndUag  ia 
th*  inocti digattihl*  mode  t.f  oookhig  It;  if  giaasVf  th* 
(kt  ia  rendered  inor*  or  1  it*  wupyrturaatio,  and  by  ■•' 
nniah  lets  wholeiDm*^  fav  broiliug^-and  boiliagiaihsa 
the  way  of  ooohing  it.  Av  ith  th*  encaption  of  salt— aad 
in  the  «as*'of  oily  fish,  of  sugar — all  addition  t«  flsi^ 
in  tke  form  bf  saud*  or  oondini*nt,  uf  u*o**slty  rmduv 
its  difteatioa  m«t*  idifficalt.  Tha  melted  butt*ririth 
which  fish  is  almost  invariably  MUan^  must  nnder  it 
less  digastiUe;  aad  th*  dysp«ptio  who  -will' *at  Ai*^' 
ihonld  not  add  to  it  buttwr  in  any  form.     ■ 

Th*  aame  obanration,  aa  to  dimiuity  of  dloastlon,  is 
applicable  to  all  tha  diflerent  kind*  of  shalUflsh  and 
osasta***.  Mussels,  cockles,  be  ara  Us*  *asily  dtoestsd 
thaa  oysters,  and  it  is  quite  a  mistaken  notion  that 
these  ar*  comparativolv  hMmlest  in  Mk  laapsot; 
Hrawn*,  shrimp%  &c.  Ilk*  the  lobster  and  crab^  hav* 
hard,  d*a*e  fibres,  that  are  net  readily  dissolved  by  the 
gastric  saoretions.  The  character  of  tha  flbrea'ladaed, 
will  afibrd  a  trustworthy  guld«  (othor  isirai'jnstances 
baias  equal)  to  the  digestiUlity  of  the  'l>*^>rtfut  kiHu> 
of  fish.  Thus  the  denser  fibre*  *f  th*  *luite  i«nd*>  thi* 
fish  less  dig*stible  than  th*  turbot;  and  the  sama  <ir* 
cumstanoe  makes  the  halibut  leu  digaatibla^iian  the 
salmon.'  A*  to  the  nutritive  proparti**  af  loruataoca' 
and  ahell-fith,  they  ai-e  in  general  gMatiy  avenatod.  In 
the  oyster,  for  example,  100  parts  «f  the'  fltih  yield 
about  88  watar,  and  only  I'i  of  aslid  or  nutritin 
matter;  whil*  100  part*  of  batcher<meM  yiold  on  aa 
average  from  25  to  28, 

Ari£b-*£aHer— CAaite.— Theae  ar*  indireoti  animal 
products, all  largely  coatumed  in  eVerveoantiyi'Wbathar 
savage  or  dvilisad.  Milk,  which  is  •Dtaiaad  onlv  from 
th*  olaas  Mammalia,  and  intandad  bjr*  nataianw' th* 
nonriahmeat  of  tlieir  yoioif^  i*  th*  faa*i*  of  th*  wh«l*~> 
furnishing,  according  ta  certain  ehaaga*,  whiok  it  rsadily 
undeigoe*,  croam,  buttar,  curd,  eho«*a,  wAay,  and  so 
forth.  Intended  by  nature  as  the  sole  ibod  of  th* 
young  mammal,  it  naoessarily  contains  all  the  elements 
of  respiration  Mid  nutrition.  Blood,  <i«sh,  bone*,  Mid 
every  other  tissue,  are  formed  from  its  *l*meiits :  it  it, 
in  fiict,  ap*rfoct  food}  that  i*^  perfect  in  its  kind,  up 
to  a  onrtam  stagaJ*!'  attimal  developmeat;  It*  proii- 
mat*  constitasnts  are  eaasiui  butter,  augar  of  milk, 
various  salts^  Mid  water)  aud' the**  diflTer  not  only  in 
various  aaimab,  aa  th*  ibllowiag  analyses  will  show, 
bat  also  according  to  th*  food,  th*  as*,  and  the  period 
after  parturitiaBi.    , Thus  100  parts  af 
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Suoh  analy***,  however,  an  to  b*  regarded  only  as  ap- 
proiimatioDS,  for  tha  food,  ag*,  Ac.  mutavarb*  taken 
ukteacGount;  A  cow  f«d  «a  canots,lbr  axam^Ui  yields 
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NaUrkhateadlKg  thw*  ««l«aMl,  »h«r«  b  aliray* 
yH«DiUiaf  »  hMMijr^ioUitr  m(|«1m*  sutriutMrt 
Hm  waiigi  thfl  «i«M«  aod  buMtor  jtkldiog  AkI,  wbielh 
•loiig  wMk  tk«  Mlgn*,.  NbMrvM  lh»  iMntdMii  of  rwpira- 
liwov  hwt(>  the  eaMin  4h«  «l«n«it«  of  nolriUan  and 
gMWlkt  Bwd  Iha  aalti  (uhlaliy  phnulwto*  oi  Uro«« 
■apuak*  mU,  aiiAirou)  MMttar  for  the  DonitruathM 
of  tka  lolid  ikalcUn.  MUk  at  am  artkia  cC  diai  fcr 
aiullai^t  obtained  in  BrHain  almnat  aolaly  from  tka 
cow;  rbMi  and  awa-aailk  beinc  ouly  oaeaalotaUly  utad 
in  Ika  pMMtalion  of  ckcaiat  iSid  UmU  tt  Um  aa»  aolaljr 
aa  •  niomy  in  coaaa  of  oonratnption^ 

Batmtktg  «ba  raader  to  tba  wrtiola  UAinv  «Mr  tka 
inaaagamciit  and  praparation  of  ailtk,  oi«am,  batlOT* 
okaaMi  aad  tka  like,  «a  ekatl  kera  iMniy  advert  ta 


tka  NliMdtiTa  diatatio  paciiltaiitiet  of  thaaH  prepant- 
iioaa.'  €owi<  milk,  when  obtakwA  fvoiki  kaaltby.weili- 
M.And  properljr.kept  animala,  ia  a  Terjr  uaaAul  and 
«aliukl«  artiolb  of  food,  aa  well  for  aduha  ai  for  dUi* 
dran.  Ita  principal  dr»iibaok«  Ucoordinfi  to  Pareb*,  ii 
ikaidUHoalfe  ^geitibilitjr  of  its  fattjr  aoMtitatnt,  or 
battaf'—an  ebjaotion,  however;  wbiok  aaii  ba  got  rid  of 
I^TMaing  ii  in  ilia  t/timmeit  liata;  Undmr  tka  naiiia  of 
mlk  «&tt  It  ia  aitenaiveljr  auiployed  in  coajunotian 
vMn  braad,:oatiaaal,  rica,  lagu,  uotaloaa,  and  otkav  fari* 
iiaceoui  mbitaiuiea,  and  foniia  in  erery  cam  a  raiidily 
aaiiniilatadi  and  nulritiT«  aliment.  Vnam  ooniiita  of 
butteit  .«utd»»nd  laruni  or  whey,  and  though  leu  digaa- 
tUUa'tkaniUulk,  properly  lo  eiillod,  it  not  to  liable  to 
thiiiolyaation  aa  butter.  Fresh  duller  it  more  aaiUy 
digaatad  than  laJt ;  and  whether  aalted  or  freah,  pre> 
faiaMBpi*  alwaya  to  bo  given  to  that  moit  recently 
pMMWtdt '  'H'Amr  it  chiefly  competed  of  water  and  lactio 
i^mitJiWiitk  _ai  afi(;>'.t  proportimi  of  coiein,  butter,  and 
tHgaik  I  Jt  i<!  therefore  very  ilightly  nutrient,  but  fomit 
Mti.aMailaati  diluent  in  inflammatory  complaintt,  and 
alaa)  nbtiy  piatootaa  tha  aacretiont.  BuOermilk,  aa 
contawiog  tke  loaaeia,  the  augar,  and  the  talta  of  milk, 
uuitiiyaatata  aittrltire  propertiet.  It  ia  deterring  of 
widar«doptiony  bat|t  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  oa  a 
ooOliag>a«d  agveaabla  beTerage.  Curd  it  lets  eatily 
digaMedl' than  I  cream;  but  more  to  than  butter.  It 
c«aiika>jnaiuly  of  catein,  and  this  from  fresh  milk 
yialda  M'BS  canton,  7'1&  hydrogen,  15*63  nitrogen,  and 
22*39  oxygen  and  sulphur.  Chette,  or  catein  dried, 
a&duhMring  probably  undarfjone  aome  chemical  change 
dunlagthapMOCMi  of  *  ripening,'  i*  generally  very  dim- 
cult  of  4ige«tioB>  It  almoit  alwayt  eontaiut  a  oontider- 
aUt  pac|>«Aion  of  tha  fatt^  part  of  the  milk,  and  in  tome 
eaten  ia  mad*  almoat  entirely  from  cream.  The  iiupu- 
uitf^nrttit  itUitk  many  penont  caa  eat  toaated  cheese 
nii^rilMt  partly  attributed  to  the  mustard,  &c.  eaten 
along  fwilii' k,  although  the  cooking  haa  much  to  do 
mitk  tkai  gta*/tar  diacatibility.  Cheete  mada  from  cowt' 
milk  ja.raiers  aaaily  digested  than  that  from  goatt' 
iiMlk))  aadi  tha  ridtec  or  more  oleagiuoua  the  cheese, 
thit'  ttanoi  eMiivi  it  it  digetted.  Ripe  cheete  is  prefer- 
abltMto  thktwAioh  it  graaa  or  inunatura,  and  alto  to 
tl)«ti,whiohiit  partially  deeajted.  In  whatever  stage, 
clMeta  ahoiuld  no  eaten  arith  oautiont^  as  apt  to  produce 
n^ti  only  indij^ioD,  but 'Orudity  and  consequent  irri- 
tatiifMiin  theutreytiaet.  It  will  thus  be  obeerved  that 
none  of  the  artificial  oe  tatondory  preparotiona  from 
milk  possess  its  own  bland  oiid  generally  unobjec- 
tionablo  chaiticter;  and  this  Arises  fW>ni  the  fact  of 
their  beine  concentrated  fonns  of  certain  princtplca, 
wh^0  in  millt  these  principles,  aro  itiiOgled  and  diluted 

=..>^.4!.  .^ :.■_.. „___/- ..^^       .         ;.■',,„: 

vegotablft,  consist*  esaen- 
'  oxygen ;  and  therefore, 
whfji -taken  at  fbodi  can  supply  only  retpirotoiy'ior 
h«a>ti(f«inii)g  Blatter.  Contaiuing  about  ttO  •  per  oent.i 
otsliilbomi^mfiia  its.  proper  fiioction,  and  thus  iaiesi- 


pMMd  tka  tktk  «ky  Ikt  InkabllaikM  of  ettd  imtMifrf 
•oa  vaniUMawtMii  kitj^aHy  aa  muek  tl  Mfto  aHiiiwrn 
All  filty  *ailaN  a«»  dlg««ta4  with  MMeuHy,  an4  aiW 
apt  to  toHtata  aBd'4ai«D|»  IM  ataniadl  and  N«  ftitM^ 
tlMia.  Tka  Ikl  of  dMknwt  aaimalti  kriwavar,'  dHMra  Hi 
point  of  digaatlMli^i  aad  what  la  niora  attimu  tm\, 
Mhn  alto  aaisarmt  to  tha  nart  of  tba  ahimal  f^Mia 
wkick  it  la  takaa.  Tba  digaatlbillty  «f  fk«  is  m««b 
aMkotad  by  mndaaaf  oauklngt  it  ia  alaa  graatly  modi' 
flad  by  tha  action  of  vegatabU  add*,  and  of  coaimoni 
euUnaiy  Mtlt.  "^  •  '•■"'■ '  ■  -  ii'>..ii' 'hi  m 

'    lillU  ,lllllll"ilj|    r,  I   ,|'>JMW  I'.t    aliia 

uunmntao*^  --ii 

It  haa  bean  already  montloncd  that  man  derivaalUtl* 
of  hia  (bod  dtraotly  from  tba  milienil  world.  N«  AMibf 
all  pUnta  and  animals  ffontaio  a  certain  amount  tof 
taltna  and  oartky  inmdianta,  which  are  indiapantabi* 
to  baaltky  aliment  i  out  those  are  Indlraet  pradaMa, 
and  ava  alwayt  taken  into  aooounl  wkan  aitimaUMr 
tha  relatWa  diatetia  value  of  vegatable  and  aniiMM 
coittpMind*.  In  fact,  tha  only  tubataneea  abtalnadi 
dltaiMy  from  the  inorganic  kingdom,  and  consumed  tat' 
larip  qnantitiea,  are  water  and  talt — two  tubttancet  aa; 
naaetiary  to  exittenoe  at  the  air  we  broatke.  Th*- 
ftnmiar,  at  haa  been  seon,  enters  Urgely  into  the  oooik' 
potilion  of  every  tperios  of  foo<l;  it  acts  at  a  tolvan* 
and  diluent  in  ail  cuavs,  and  permeates  everywhara  Iba 
tissues  to  whose  subaintence  and  growth  it  admfnistaaM' 
Tha  latter,  though  ttxunlly  taken  as  a  palatable  (nndU 
uiant,  ia  really  eaaential  to  the  miiinteiianco  of  kaalthl 
und  vitality,  and  accordingly  appears  oa  a  eonstituant-' 

uf  the  blood  and  the  tissues  elaoorateil  tiiarafram.  " 

Wauvt  at  eontamed  by  inui  elihtr  as  a  beverage  kir 
as  a  oonatitnent  of  bis  food,  is  genarally  in  a  fresh  ttala)' 
that  is,  contaminated  as  little  aa  possible  by  fbreigtt' 
ingredients.     The  nature  and  omstitution  of  woMr 
has  b«en  already  detailed  under  the  heoda  CHMl^av 
and  Hrfpi.v  op  VvATBa:  ull  that  is  nocesaary  to  ba  hara' 
observed  it,  that  the  supply  for  dietetic  uses  abould' 
be  freed  from  all  mechanical  imparities,  and" from  all' 
ohoinical  impregnations,  which  may  render  U  nnpalati^ 
able,  unsuitable  fur  culinary  purposM,  or  de(rimabtkl> 
to  the  system  of  tbe  oousuroen    Absolutaly  fmie  watal" 
is  not  found  in  nature,  nor  daea  it  indeed  seem' taiba* 
required  by  the  animal  economy.  It  it  only  para  witaa! 
distilled,  and  in  this  state  it  ia  neither  plaataat  to  lh«' 
taste  nor  nourishing.    Tha  purest  watan  always  OolKi 
tain  some  amount,  howavar  small,  of  lima*  olavt  iM>n^' 
or  other  mineral]  and  what  it  mora  curlduB  still«  ana-' 
lysis  always  detects  aoma  troceorpercentagaof  orgaiilO' 
matter.    It  ia  only  when  these  foreign  subttaacai  axial' 
to  any  amount  that  water  beoomea  oDjecttienabte.  Obod'* 
water  is  generally  known  by  its  softneM,  its  l)mpid<auA'< 
somewhat  sparkling  appearance,  its  agraakble-flamtiri' 
and  iti  non-liability  to  becoraa  putrid.    Ita  softmaM  H' 
ocqi'ires  iVom  the  abteuvaof  salind  or  min^M^'incNU 
dients,  its  sparkling  aspect  and  agtaeabia  flarour  wam'' 
tha  carbonic  acid  which  it  absorbs  from  the  ata4t)spk«i«»l 
and  its  resistance  to  pntresoeiice  from  iho  coamantiW 
absanoe  of  animal  or  veg<Aable  nlattwr.    ^^iflltrktibtr^'i 
which  is  now  gcnerslly  pnwtised,  all  nwckanicalimi*) 
purities  can  be  got  rid'  of)  but  for -tka  removal 'tip' 
chemical  impregnaliona^  boilingv  or  tha  admialura  oP- 
chemical  reagents,  iatequirM.  -.  ' 

Tha  ordinary  aouNCa  of  fiash  water  ate  nins,  sprtngsi'i 
rivers,  lakes,  and  w«llt;  and  aceordnng  as  it  ia  obtained  ' 
from  one  or  otheraf  theta  aouroes,  lols  it  oharacteriaol ' 
by  peculiar  propaitiei.  '  JUim  water,  if  eollactad  in 
mountain  diatricta,  for  from  human  dwellings^  ikp*r->" 
hapt  .the  purest  of  all ;  bui  if  collected  ia  the  neig^t-  ^ 
bouihoodof  towna^  it  is  found  to  be  laif ely  iitipr«fi-" 
nated  with  soot,  and  other  extninooua  subataqcari;  and' 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  nutrafie^  demonttratos  thq  < 
preaenoe  likewisa  of  onanie  mattan  >  Babtg  aoft,  it  ia' ' 
Valuad > by ^a  housewife  ibrwathingf  but  it  unfit  Ibvi' 
internal  «t  talinary  purp'ses ,iritkout'  UDdargoing  r^id'i 
flltratkm.  Unimpr^noted  with  minanl '  subaialioaaj ' ' 
li,ts  actiah  on  lead  is  more  nlpid  than  that^af  other" 
!^atan/«ind  it  should  itever  that«ibml)|Bkq>tin<lea<|'| 
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^Itterni.  AH  tpring  tixtter  i»  lem  or  more  impregnated 
with  the  substances  through  which  it  has  percolated  to 
the  surface ;  but  with  the  exception  of  those  commonly 
termed  '  saline  *  or  '  mineral ' — and  which  are  noticed 
under  Mrdicine—  most  springs  yield  water  of  sufficient 
purity  fbr  domestic  purposes.  Those  issuing  from  the 
prim;tire  and  igneous  rocks,  or  from  eztensiTC  beds  of 
sand  and  grarel,  are  generally  the  puiest;  those  from 
the  carboniferous  and  other  secondary  strata  always 
bold  in  solution  compounds  of  iron,  lime,  sulphur,  salt, 
and  maenesia.  River  water,  which  is  a  combination  of 
rain  and  spring  water,  is  often  well  fitted  for  human 
purposes.  Its  iinpurities  are  more  of  a  mechanical 
than  of  a  chemical  kind,  and  may  be  removed  by  care- 
ful filtration.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  soil 
and  district  through  which  the  rirer  flows;  meadows, 
morasses,  and  forests  yit>lding  organic  matter,  and  fac- 
tories and  towns  bequeathing  heterogeneous  impurit'es, 
not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  any  ordinary  process.  Water 
drawn  from  fresh  lakes  is  less  turbid  than  that  from 
rivers;  but  is  always  (unless  from  deep  mountain 
tarns)  more  largely  impregnat  "1  with  vegetable  and 
animal  matter,  Well  or  pump  water  is  that  obtained 
by  boring  or  ly  sinking  shafts  into  the  rocky  strata.  It 
must  of  necessity,  like  spring  water,  partake  more  or 
loss  of  the  mineral  ingredients  through  which  it  perco- 
lates; and  not  unfirequently  is  injured  by  the  pumps, 
pipes,  and  other  apparatus  by  which  it  is  raised.  Such 
are  the  ordinary  sources  from  hich  man  derives  his 
dietetic  waters;  and  it  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
more  efficient  modes  of  purification,  as  well  as  abun- 
dance of  supply,  were  more  generally  adopted  in  refe- 
rence to  our  towns  and  cities,  which,  with  few  excep- 
tions, have  neither  quantity  nor  quality  to  boast  of. 

Respecting  the  alimentary  functions  of  water,  Dr 
Pereira,  after  remarking  that  it  is  the  natural  drink  of 
all  adults,  observes — '  It  serves  several  important  pur- 
poses in  the  animal  economy:  firstly,  it  repairs  the  loss 
of  the  aqueous  part  of  the  blood,  caused  by  evaporation 
and  the  action  of  the  secreting  and  exhaling  organs; 
secondly,  it  is  a  solvent  of  various  alimentary  sub- 
stances, and  therefore  assists  the  stomach  in  the  act  of 
digestion,  though  if  taken  in  very  large  quantities,  it 
may  have  an  opposite  effect,  by  diluting  the  gastric 
^uice;  thirdly,  it  is  probably  a  nutritive  agent — assist- 
ing in  the  formation  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  body.  It 
has  not,  indeed,  been  actually  demonstrated  that  water 
is  decomposed  in  the  animal  system ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  yields  up  its  elements  to  assist  in  the  formation 
of  organised  tissues;  yet  such  an  occurrence  is  by  no 
means  improbable.  It  appears  from  Liebig's  observa- 
tions, that  the  hydrogen  of  vegetable  tissues  is  derived 
fVom  water ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  higher 
orders  of  the  organised  kingdom  should  bo  deficient  in 
a  power  possessed  by  the  lower  orders.  Dr  Prout  ap- 
pears to  admit  the  existence  of  this  power,  but  thinks 
that  it  is  rarely  exercised  by  animals.  The  water 
which  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  blood  and  of 
the  living  tissues,  assists  in  several  ways  in  carrying  on 
the  vital  processes.  "  In  the  blood,"  says  Prout,  "  the 
solid  organised  particles  are  transported  from  one  place 
to  another;  aie  arranged  in  the  place  desired;  and  are 
again  finally  removed  and  expelled  from  the  body, 
chiefly  by  the  agency  of  the  water  present."  It  is  from 
water  that  tie  tissues  derive  their  properties  of  exten- 
sibility and  lexibility.  Lastly,  this  fluid  contributes 
to  most  of  v/ie  transformations  which  occur  within  the 
body.  As  a  solvent  it  serves  not  only  ti)  aid  digestion, 
but  also  to  effect  other  changes,  lis,  for  example,  the 
conversion  of  uric  acid  into  urea,  and  sugar  or  starch 
into  sugar  of  milk  and  diabetic  sugar.  So  also  the 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  eastric  juice,  and  the  soda  of 
the  blood  ap.d  bile,  are  derived  from  common  salt  (chlo- 
ride of  sodiuii  V  by  the  aid  of  water.' 

Salt. — Referring  the  reader  to  our  article  on  Minino 
AND  Mii>c:RAUi,  p.  363,  for  an  account  of  the  modes  of 
procuring  and  preparing  this  indispensable  article,  we 
•hall  hcra  strictly  coiittne  our  remarks  to  -  dietetic 
or  alimentary  importance.  •  By  virtue  of  it»  chlorine,' 
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says  a  popular  anthoritr,  'lalt  Utsely  promotes  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  add  bowels  in  assimilating 
the  food ;  bv  virtue  of  its  soda,  it  greatly  subserves  the 
uses  of  the  bile  in  the  economy;  and  in  its  every  action 
— ^whether  br  means  of  its  separated  constituents,  or  in 
its  combined  state,  serving  probably  to  maintain  the 
blood  in  its  singularly  compound  and  yet  homogeneous 
condition — is  shown  to  be  great  on  all  the  i'unctions 
and  conditions  of  the  body.  There  can  be  no  question, 
however,  that  even  salt  may  be  too  much  or  too  little 
used  in  the  food :  thst  in  the  one  CAse,  the  tissues  and 
the  expending  organs  are  too  much  stimulated;  in  the 
other  case,  the  system  is  unduly,  and  not  without 
serious  risk,  deprived  of  that  agent,  by  which  so  large 
a  share  is  performed  in  the  nutrition  of  the  body;  and 
which  in  itself,  by  its  ultimate  elimination  from  the 
body  in  the  several  excretions,  probably  serves  to  keep 
up  tLe  <iction  of  the  excreting  organs,  and  promotes  the 
disintegration  and  throwing  ofl?  of  the  effete  matters, 
no  longer  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  economy,  and 
which  could  nt,*:  be  retained  without  injury.  The  less 
readily  assimilated  the  articles  may  be,  and  the  less  of 
saline  matter  contained  in  them,  the  more  essential  is 
salt  as  a  pait  of  the  food;  hence  the  oily  articles  of 
food,  and  the  purer  forms  of  the  starchy  principle,  when 
largely  used  as  means  of  nutrition,  require  usually  more 
salt  to  be  eaten  with  them  than  the  more  ordinary  and 
less  pure  forms  of  vegetable  or  even  animal  diet.  And 
yet  animal  diet  of  any  kind,  probably  from  its  putres- 
cent tendency,  if  not  mixed  with  vegetable  food  in  sufii- 
cient  proportion,  is  found  to  require  a  large  mixture  of 
salt  with  it,  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  strength.' 
The  amount  of  salt  consumed  by  a  full-gtown  rjerson 
has  been  estimated  at  16  lbs,  a  year,  or  aboat  5  ounces 
a  week;  but  of  course  this  estimate  will  vary  exceed- 
ingly, according  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  individuals. 
All  the  varieties  of  salt,  whether  small-grained,  like 
the  haiiket  or  tahle  salt,  or  in  large  crystals,  like  the  hay 
and  fishery  salts,  consist  essentihUy  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
which  is  composed  of  60  per  cent,  chlorine  and  40  so- 
dium. The  salt  of  commerce,  however,  is  never  found 
absolutely  pure,  being  less  or  more  contaminated  with 
salts  of  liinc  and  magnesia,  as  well  as  insoluble  matter. 
Thus  an  average  of  foreign  bay  salts  yielded  to  analysis 
3 J  per  cent,  of  such  impurities;  British  salt  fit>m  sea 
water  upwards  of  4  per  cent,;  and  that  from  English 
rock-salt  somewhat  more  than  1^  per  cent.  The  purer 
salt  is,  of  course  the  more  wholesome  will  it  be  as  an 
article  of  diet,  and  the  more  efiiectual  for  the  purpuses 
of  pickling  and  curing  provisions. 

BEVERAGES. 

Writers  on  dietetics  are  in  the  habit  of  classifying 
drinks  or  beverages  according  to  their  sensible,  chemi- 
cal, or  medicinal  properties.  Thus  we  have — 1.  Muci- 
laginous, farinaceous,  or  saccharine  drinks;  2,  Emulsirc 
or  milky  drinks;  3,  Animal  broths,  or  drinks  contain- 
ing gelatine  and  osmazonie;  4.  Aromatic  or  astringent 
drinks;  .5.  Acidulous  drinks;  and,  6.  Alcoholic  and 
other  intoxicating  drinks.  Water,  however,  is  the  onl> 
true  natural  beverage :  it  fonns  the  basis  of  the  whole 
of  the  above — the  other  constituents  being  but  infu- 
sions, decoctions,  and  solutions  of  solid  elementary 
substances  already  described.  Being  reduced  to  a, 
liquid  form,  the  alimentary  action  or  effect  of  these 
substances  is  much  facilitated,  and  thus,  in  point  of 
easy  assimilation,  beverages  are  immensely  superior  to 
solid  food.  In  certain  cases,  therefore,  it  is  advis- 
able that  diet  should  l>e  (Taken  in  this  form;  not  only 
or.  account  of  its  rcad>  assimilation,  but  from  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  it  can  be  reduced  to  the  necessary 
strength.  In  all  cases,  however,  of  healthy  existence, 
food  in  a  solid  form  is  indispensable,  and  beverages 
are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  diluents,  demulcents,  and 
correctives.  Setting  out  with  this  view,  and  following 
the  above  distinctions,  we  shall  now  briefly  allude  tu 
the  more  abundant  and  familiar  beverages— adopting 
as  authorities  Liebig,  Pereira,  and  iiobertson : — 


FOOD-^BBVEBAGBB. 


1.  !f\ie  mupilaginoui,  farinaoeouR,  and  lacohuine 
(IrJnl^a  are  perhapa  the  simpiest,  next  to  water.  They 
are  merelj  aolutioni,  infusiona,  or  decoctiona  of  aub- 
gtancea  already  described,  and  are  known  bv  auch  temia 
as  gum-water,  toait-teater,  tugar-waler,  barley-water, 
muoUape  qf  rite,  and  gruel  from  oats,  aago,  arrowroot, 
or  tapioca.  They  are  all  very  slightly  nutritire;  and 
are  used  chiefly  in  the  sick-chamber  as  demulcents  and 
diluents.  Toast  and  barley-watcra  are  placed  by  the 
£acul^  at  the  head  of  this  diviaion. 

2.  EmulaiTO  or  tnilky  drinks  are  such  as  hold  in 
suspension  any  oil^  or  iktty  substance  in  a  finely- 
divided  state.  AmmtU  milk  (already  described)  is  at 
the  head  of  this  section;  others,  as  milk  and  syrup  oj 
almonds,  fall  more  properly  to  be  noticed  under  Medi- 
cinal Preparations. 

3.  Brotha  and  soups,  or  drinks  containing  gelatine 
and  osmazome,  are  usually  prepared  from  beef,  mut- 
ton, veal,  and  chicken.  A  number  of  'vceipts  are 
given  for  their  preparation  in  the  following  article 
(Cookbrt);  the  rationale  of  their  aliment  has  been 
already  described.  Boiled  meat  of  good  quality  jrields 
kreatine  and  osmazome,  coagulated  albumen,  gelatinous 
cellular  tissue,  fatty  matter,  saccharine  matter,  some 
salts  and  water;  and  to  prepare  a  soup  so  that  none  of 
these  may  be  dissipated  and  lost,  is  the  chief  point 
requiring  attention.  When  pot  vegetables,  as  turnips, 
carrots,  onions,  barley,  &c.  are  used,  of  course  these 
communicate  new  principles  to  the  liquid — as  mucilage, 
sugar,  azotised  products,  volatile  oil,  and  salts.  Ex- 
tract of  the  pure  or  lean  meat  is  always  preferable  for 
invalids  and  convalescents — betif  tea  and  chicken  broth 
being  the  most  highly  recommended. 

4.  Of  the  aromatic  and  astringent  drinks,  tea,  coffee, 
and  chocolate  are  pre-eminently  the  most  familiar.  'We 
shall  never,  certainly,  be  able  to  discover,'  writes  Baron 
Liebig, '  how  men  were  led  to  the  use  of  the  hot  infusion 
of  the  leaves  of  a  certain  shrub  (tea),  or  of  a  decoction  of 
certain  roasted  berries  (coffee).  Some  cause  there  must 
be,  which  would  explain  how  the  practice  has  become 
a  necessary  of  life  to  whole  nations.  But  it  is  surely 
atill  more  remarkable  that  the  beneficial  efiects  of  both 
plants  on  the  health  must  be  ascribed  to  one  and  the 
same  substance,  the  presence  of  which  in  two  vegetables 
belonging  to  different  natural  families,  and  the  produce 
of  dittereut  quarters  of  the  globe,  could  hardly  have 
presented  itself  to  the  boldest  imagination.  Yet  recent 
researches  have  shown,  in  -uch  a  manner  as  to  exclude 
all  doubt,  that  caffeine,  the  peculiar  principle  of  coffee, 
and  theine  that  of  tea,  are  in  all  respects  identical.' 
The  fact  is  certainly  striking  enough,  and  all  the  more 
so  that  cocoa  or  chocolate  also  yields  a  principl.)  {theo- 
bromine) idei'tioal,  or  all  but  identical  with  theine  and 
caffeine.  These  principles  furnish  elements  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  the  bile;  hence  their  effect  on  the 
processes  of  secretion,  on  nutrition,  and  vitality. 

Tea  is  usually  distinguished  as  black  or  gj'een ;  the 
former  including  such  marketable  varieties  as  Oohea, 
Congou,  Souchong,  Caper,  and  I'ekoe;  the  latter  Twan- 
kay.  Hyson,  Imperial,  and  Gunpowder.  Of  the  black 
teas.  Pekoe  is  one  of  the  best;  of  the  green,  Gunpowder. 
When  subjected  to  analysia,  they  all  yield  less  or  more 
volatile  oil,  chlorophyle  or  colouring  matter,  wax,  resin, 
gum,  tannin,  theine,  albumen,  lignin,  and  extractive 
matter.  The  dietetic  and  medicinal  properties  of  tea 
are  thus  detailed,  throwing  out  of  view  the  qualities 
UBuaJly  imparted  by  the  addition  of  sugar,  milk  or 
cream : — It  acts  on  the  system  as  a  stimulus  or  a  seda- 
tive, according  to  the  strength  of  the  infusion  that  is 
tai^en.  When  taken  in  smaller  quantity,  its  effect  is, 
ill  general,  simply  and  in  a  small  degree  sedative,  even 
m  the  first  instance;  when  used  in  larger  quantity,  its 
primary  action  is  decidedly  that  of  a  stiinulua.  Its 
Well-known  effect  of  inducing  wakefulness  illustrates 
this.  To  many  people,  when  taken  late  in  the  evening 
— and  in  some  when  taken  strong  at  almost  any  time 
—it  produces  a  very  sensible  degree  of  stimulation, 
and  a  state  of  sleepless  excitability.  Besides  in- 
ducing wakefulness,  tea  seems  to  sharpen  the  mental 


faouUiM,  and  perhapi,  in  an  eipecial  degree,  the  ima- 
gination.    Green  tea  has,  generally  speaking,  more 
stimulating,  black  tea  more  sedative  prepertiea.    The 
atimulating  effecta  are,  however,  alwaya  and  necea- 
aurily  followed  by  aedative  effecta,  which  may  amount 
in  extreme  caaea  to  depreaaioc,  or  even  to  a  degree  of 
narcotiam;  and  in  most  caaea  it  acta  aa  a  narcotic  on 
the  orsana  of  excretion,  producing  more  or  leaa  visoeral 
torpidity  and  aluggishnesa.    To  the  man  who  ha*  a 
aumciency  of  nourishing  and  wholesome  food,  the  use 
of  tea  in  moderate  quantities,  and  at  proper  times, 
cannot  be  aaid  to  be  ever  followed  by  unpleaaant  or 
unaatisfactory  consequences.     If  taken  in  exceaaive 
quantities,  tea  becomes  decidedly  debilitating  to  the 
nervous  system,  affecting  it  much  in  the  same  way  as 
any  other  stimulant  and  narcotic.    But  though  tea, 
when  used  in  moderation,  is  serviceable  to  the  indivi- 
dual who  takes  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutritious  food, 
unquestionably  serving  some  important  purpose,  in 
completing  and  perfecting  the  last  stages  of  digestion; 
and  although,  under  such  circumstances,  the  Ucie  of  tea 
is  not  injurious,  this  is  by  no  means  the  caae  when  the 
aliment  that  ia  taken  is  deficient  in  quantity,  or  of  too 
poor  a  quality.     Under  such  circumstances,  tea  acta 
on  the  nervous  system  to  a  degree  that  is  often  produc- 
tive of  disorder,  and  which  probably  sometimes  leads  to 
disease.    The  effect  of  tea  on  the  second  stag')  of  diges- 
tion, and  probably  on  the  secretion  of  the  bile,  points 
out  and  explains  its  value  when  taken  about  three  or 
four  hours  after  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  and 
illustrates  the  well-known  t.nxiety  of  the  dyspeptic  for 
tea-time,  and  the  comparative  comfort  he  enjoys  after 
this  beverage,  which  is  aptly  said  '  to  cheer,  but  not 
inebriate.'    Taken  at  the  same  time  as  a  heavy  meal 
of  food,  or  such  a  meal  as  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  day's  alimentary  supply,  tea  may  prove  to  be 
too  much  of  a  diluent,  or  too  directly  narcotic;  and  in 
some  cases  may  rather  retard  the  primary  digestion 
than  otherwise.    This,  however,  dependa  very  much 
on   the  quantity  and  the  strength  of   the  infusion 
made  use  of.    Green  tea,  although  said  to  be  usad 
almost  exclusively  in  some  countries,  is  found  to  be 
much  too  narcotic  and  stimulating  for  exclusive  use  in 
this  country,  and  is  necessarily  forbidden  to  most  in- 
valids, from  its  evidently  enervating  effecM. 

The  Coffee  of  commerce  is  the  seed  of  a  berry-bear- 
ing tree  or  shrub,  found  originally  in  Arabia,  but  now 
''xteusively  cultivated  in  all  tk'opical  countries.    It  ia 
usually  distinguished  by  the  place  of  its  growth — aa 
Mocha,  Jamaica,  Mountain-Jamaica,  Demerara,  Cey- 
lon.   Haw  coffee  can  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time 
without  deterioration  —  indeed  the  older  the  better; 
but  on  being  roasted,  it  developes  a  fragrant  and  aro' 
matic  principle,  which  is  extremely  volatile.    Roasted 
coffee  should  therefore  be  ground  and  used  as  speedily 
as   possible.     Coffee  yields  to  analysis  caffeic  acid, 
tannic    acid,    caffeine,    wax,    resin,    gum,    albumen, 
lignin,  extractive   matter,   and   salts   of  lime,  niaif- 
nesia,  and  iron.     Its  dietetic  propertiea  and  pecu 'a- 
rities  are  thus  detailed  by  the  preceding  authority:-— 
Used  in  infusion  or  decoction,  coftee  is  more  nutri- 
tious than  tea,  but    is   more   difficult  of   digestion. 
Whether  owing  to  the  tannin,  which  the  roastci  coffee 
is  said  to  contain,  or  to  the  aromatic  oil,  or  the  niu- 
ci'age,  or  the  bitter  extract,  or  to  the  combination  of 
those  different  constituents,  coffee  deranges  oonsi.ler- 
abiy  the  stouiaclis  of  some  people,  and  is  usually  some- 
what difficult  of  digestion  to  invalids,  and  to  those  who 
are  more  seriously  dyspeptic.     It  is  probable  that  this 
is  not  referable  to  the  aromatic  principle,  aa  the  beat 
coftee,  which  contains  more  aroma,  is  less  likely  to  dis- 
agree than  the  commoner  sorts.  The  infusion  is  usually 
less  apt  to  disagree  than   the  decoction,  unless  the 
latter  have  been  most  carefully  clarified.    The  conse- 
quence of  coflee  proving  to  be  of  difficult  digestion  ia 
rather  to  produce  considerable  acidity  than  to  give 
rise  to  an;'  other  marked  dyspeptic  symptom.    Suppoa- 
ing  that  coffee  doea  not  disagree,  which  in  the  healthy 
and  strong  it  seldom  does,  it  is  a  peculiar  and  de- 
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cided  siimului,  quickening  ihi  oirculatldn,  promoting 
the  Bocretiou*  and  excretigni,  venr  mrceptibly  mmi- 
ing  the  syatem  and  ^liBkr»|ui|  f  W#  «|iirHMi  MdiljAk*- 
ing  that  the  powers  of  the  digeitive  oi^nani  are  ade- 
quate to  it!  complete  auimilation,  coffise,  from  being 
much  n.oro  nutritioust  and  more  decidedly  rettorative 
to  the  lystem,  forniB  a  better  addition  to  other  articles  of 
fiwd  ttet  aire  taken  at  breakfast  than  tea.  If  its  mtdy 
ditestibility  be  suspected,  the  question  of  its  being 
imxed  with  augar,  and  the  known  diflioulty  with  which 
sugar  is  digested,  should  be  considered,  before  eoflee  is 
preneunoea  to  be  unsnited  to  the  individual.  The 
addition  of  milk  to  coifte  adds  much  to  its  nutritious- 
ni9SSi  diminishes  in  some  degree  its  directly  stimulating 
eiftcts,  and  seldom  makes  its  digestion  more  difficult. 
As  to  the  addition  of  eMeoiy<  (the  roots  of  the  wild 
succory,  er  endire,  dried  and  ground),  now  so  com- 
monly practised,  medical  authorities  are  rather  in 
iisTour  of  a  moderate  admixture  than  otherwise.  The 
chiooiy  root  is  perfectly  wholesome,  contains  no  alka- 
loid 'or  oil,  and  only  a  small  amount  of  resinous  and 
narcotic  matter.  When  added  in  small  quantities;  it 
rather  improves  the  flavour  of  eotfte,  iq)parently  com- 
bines with,  or  neutralises  its  oil,  and  altogether  renders 
it  less  difficult  of  digestion. 

Ooeoa  is  derived  from  the  seeds  or  nuts  of  the  cho- 
colate-tree  (Theobtxmia  eocoa),  a  native  of  tropical 
regions.  The  seeds  grow  in  pods,  and  are  prepared  for 
use  by  being  roasted,  deprived  of  their  husks,  and 
ground.  Coma  is  either  used  iu  the  form  of  the  ground 
seeds,  simply  made  into  a  decoction ;  or  these  are 
'greund  into  a  naste  mixed  with  cloves,  cinnamon, 
-vanilla,  Jce.  fcrrouig  ehoeolatt.  In  either  form,  cocoa  is 
deseribed  as  oleagu\ous,  and  somewhat  acrid,  and  is 
in  general  by  bo  means  so  easily  digested  as  tea  or 
coflfee.  Still,  tbeM  an  many  people,  both  dyspeptic 
and  sedentary,  with  whom  it  invariij>ly  agrees;  and 
this  arndh  can  be  s«d  in  its  fitrour,  that  it  is  devoid 
of  the  disagreeable  qualities  of  disturbing  the  nervous 
funetionb.  The  ground  seeds  are  preferable  to  the  paste 
or  flakes,  of  whose  composition,  or,  we  should  rather 
■ay,  adulteration,  we  an  ignorant. 

6.  The  acidulous  beverages  in  common  use  are  lemo- 
uade,  ginger-bter,i>oda-wattr,ffftr*ttring taUmednutghU, 
Biidiitz  powdtn,  and  the  like.  Their  action  being  medi- 
cinal and  corrective,  vather  than  alimentary,  their  oon- 
■ideration  properly  belongs  to  a  subsequent  number. 
When  prepared  from  the  acid  juices  of  fruits — as  lemon, 
raspberry,  apple,  &c. — they  form  cooling  refreshing  anti- 
soorbutic  drinks,  and  are  well  adapte<l  for  hot  seasons, 
and  for  febrile  and  inflammatory  cases.  When  com- 
pounded of  some  alkali  and  acid,  like  the  common 
eflervesdng  draughts,  they  are  also  slightly  aperient. 

6.  Beverages  wnich  are  the  products  of  fermentation 
(re  usually  classed  as  spirit: — brandy,  gin,  whisky,  and 
Tum ;  wintt — port,  sherry,  claret,  champa^e,  kc.\ 
/igMttrs-^erabracing  all  the  sweet  or  home-made  wines; 
»'id  malt  liquort — sit,  porter,  and  beer. 

Referring  the  reader  to  Ai>Pi.iiu>  Ciibmistky,  p.  ,'iOR, 
for  the  theory  and  principles  of  fermentation,  we  shall 
here  merely  allude  to  the  aliirentary  or  dietetic  effects 
of  these  well-known,  and,  in  many  cases,  too  largely- 
consumed  beverages.  Alcohol,  or  the  leading  principle 
in  spirits,  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  it 
contains  no  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phospiiorus,  or  other 
ingredient  ca|>ahle  of  administering  to  growth  or 
nutrition.  Its  function  is  that  of  a  heat-former;  it  is 
merely  an  element  of  respiration  serving  to  support  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  But  in  subiterving  thiH  pur- 
pose, it  stimulatec,  cxeiies,  and,  if  taken  in  any  quan- 
tity, intoxicates;  and  the  question  for  those  in  search 
of  animal  heat  simply  resolves  itself  into  this— Can  ive 
not  gain  our  end  by  mems  more  simple,  natural,  and 
lest  dangerous!  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that 
'  though  alcohol  evolres  heat  iu  burning,  it  is  an  ob- 
noxious fuel.  Its  volatility,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  permeates  membranes  and  tissues,  enable  it  to 
h*  rapidly  absorbed,  and  when  it  gets  into  tho  bloml, 
it  exerts  a  most  injurious  operation,  Utfore  it  is  burnt 
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in  th«  lungs,  on  the  bnun  and  the  liver.  Though,  by 
^ts  co<^ustiooD,  h^  }^  jewo]Mi^  yet,  under  ordinary 
oircumiuinMs,/-  taert  4ni  oilNr  better,  safer,  and  less 
injurious  combustibles  to  be  burned  in  the  vital  lamp.' 
It  is  only,  indeed,  as  a  restorative  and  corrective  that 
its  use  is  at  all  admissible;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  cases  of  extnme  exertion  and  privation  of  food, 
the  caiittous  and  moderate  dietetic  use  of  spirits  h^  on 
many  occasions  proved  iuvalusble,  Brdmdy,  derived 
from  the  distillation  of  wine,  is  perhaps  the  least  ob- 
jectionable form  in  which  aicohot'ls'admihister^.  It,<i 
constituents  are  alcohol,  water,  rolatUe  oil,  a  minute 
quantity  of  acetic  acid,  ficnanthic  ether,  and  colouring 
matter.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  ardent  spirits 
bpr  its  cordial  and  stomachic  properties.  Rnm,  dh- 
tiUed  ftom  molasses  and  sugar  skimmings,  is  very 
similar  to  brandy  in  its  eil^ts,  but  more  heitting,  and 
more  disposed  to  cause  sweatings.  Oin,  obtained  ftvm 
com  spirit,  and  flavoured  -with  juniper,  sweet  flag,  &c. 
is,  owing  to  the  oil  of  juniper  it  contains,  more  power- 
fully diuretic  than  either  bmndy  or  rum.  WhUky,  also 
a  com  spirit,  agrees  in  most  oi'^its  properties  with  gin, 
but  is  somewhat  lighter,  and  more  stomachic. 

WiHe  is  the  geneml  term  applied  to  liquors  prepared 
by  the  rinous  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
'  The  peculiar  qualities  of  the  diiferent  kinds  of  wine 
depena  on  several  circumstances;  such  as  the  variety 
and  place  o{  growth  of  the  vine  from  which  the  wine 
is  prepared;  the  time  of  year  when  the  vintage  is  col- 
looted;  the  preparation  of  the  grapes  previously  to  their 
being  trodden  and'  pressed,  and  the  various  manipu- 
lations  and  processes  adopted  in  their  /btneiMation.' 
Though  thus  varying,  and  known  by  a  thousand  names, 
the  general  constituents  of  all 'wines  are— ^ Water, 
alcohol,  volatile  oil,  sugar,  gum,  tannin,  tartrate,  and 
bitartrate  of  potash,  acetic  acid,  extractive  and  colour- 
ing matters,  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  eflbrvescing  varie- 
ties. The  amount  of  alcohol  in  winea  is  exceedingly 
varied;  in  claret,  for  example,  it  seldom  exoeeds  7 
or  Q  per  cent,  by  weight;  while  in  ports  ahd'  sher- 
ries it  ranges  from  12  to  18  per  cent.  As  to' the 
dietetic  properties  of  wine,  Dr  Paris  asserts  '  that  there 
exists  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  temperAl4  use  of 
good  wine,  when  taken  at  tetumiabie  houts,  has  ever 
proved  injurious  to  healthy  adults.'  Dr  Pereirai  is  by 
no  means  disposed  to  question  this  assertioii,  qualified 
AS  it  is;  but  maintains,  on  the  other  hand,  that  'for 
healthy  individuals  wi.ie  is  an  unnecessary  article  of 
diet.  It  may  prove,'  he  ^«ntinues, '  a  valuable  restora- 
tive when  the  powers  of  the  body  and  mind  have  been 
enfeebled  by  fatigue;  but,  en  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  most  ptrfeot  health  is  ooinpatible 
with  total  abstinence  from  wine;  and  that  the  habitual 
employment  of  it,  especially  1  y  the  indolent  and  seden- 
tary, is  calculated  in  many  instances  to  prove  injurious. 
Disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  of  the  brain, 
gout,  gravel,  and  dropsy,  are  the  maladies  most  likely 
to  be  induced  or  aggravated  by  the  use  of  wine.  In- 
toxication, in  its  varied  and  lamentable  forms,  is  the 
effect  of  the  excessive  use  of  it.' 

Mall  luputr  is  the  generic  term  for  all  fermented 
infusions  of  molt  flavoured  with  the  bitter  principle 
of  hops.  Normally,  they  ought  to  contain  less  or  mure 
of  alcohol,  starch,  sugar,  dextrine  or  starch  gum,  ex- 
tractive and  bitter  matters,  fatty,  aromatic,  and  gluti- 
nous matters,  lactic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  salts,  and 
water.  They  are,  however,  often  largely  odultemted; 
ninl.isses  and  other  wash  being  used  fo.-  malt,  ((uassia 
substituted  for  hops,  flavouie  imparted  by  capsicum, 
finger,  and  coriander;  and  intoxicating  qualities  con- 
ferred by  eocculus  Indious,  nux  vomica,  and  opium. 
Keeping  out  of  view  these  odulteiations,  the  genuine 
liquors  are  fitted  by  their  conatitutiuu  to  quench  thii-st 
and  act  as  dilucnt!>,  to  yield  heat  and  nutrition,  and  tu 
operate  as  tonics  and  atimuiantis.  The  only  drawback 
to  their  use  iti  liirge  quuntities  is  tho  intoxicating 
effect  of  their  alcohol  — cimimon  beer  containing  about 
1  per  cent,  by  metisuro  of  this  spirit,  porter  from  4  to 
0,  and  Strang  ale  iVoin  6  to  II, 
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PREPARATION  OF  FOOD-COOKERY. 
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Cookehy,  or  the  preparation  of  food,  is  an  art  upon 
which  so  much  of  our  daily  comfort  and  health  de- 
pends, that  it  ia  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  be 
well  performed.    Kvery  housewife  may  not  be  able  to 
procure  the  finest  kinds  of  food,  but  every  one  has  it 
in  her  power  to  make  the  most  of  that  which  she  does 
procure.    By  a  certain  degree  of  skill  and  attention, 
very  humble  fare  may  be  dressed  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  will  almost  rival  the  most  expensive  dishes, 
both  in  savouriness  and  nutritiousness.    A  good  house- 
wife suffers  nothing  tu  be  lost  or  spoiled.    Mere  scraps, 
which  a  careless  individual  would  perhaps  throw  away, 
are  put  to  a  proper  use;  and,  by  means  of  certain  auxi- 
liary seasoning,  brought  to  table  in  a  new  and  attrac- 
tive guise.     Even  if  little  or  nothing  be  absolutely 
saved  by  these  economical  arrangements,  the  dressing 
of  food  in  a  tasteful  manner  is  a  point  of  some  im- 
portance.   When  a  dish  has  a  slovouly  appearance,  is 
smoked,  underdone,  or  prepared  with  rancid  or  unclean 
s'-asoning,  both  the  eye  and  the  appetite  are  offended, 
which  is  a  serious  evil  iu  itself,  independently  of  the 
injury  which  may  possibly  be  done  to  the  stomach  of 
the  eater.    In  every  respect,  therefore,  it  is  consistent 
with  good  judgment  to  prepare  food  for  the  table  in  the 
most  tasteful  and  agreeable  manner, 

One  of  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  in  cookery 
is  cleardinets — scrupulous  cleanliness  in  evei-y  depart- 
ment of  the  business  of  the  kitchen.  The  hands  of  the 
cook,  in  particular,  should  be  always  clean;  that  is, 
washed  eyery  time  after  doing  any  kind  of  work  which 
has  soiled  them,  or  before  proceeding  to  handle  meat 
for  dressing.  She  should  also  be  careful  in  having  her 
hair  always  neatly  trimmed  up,  so  that  no  loose  hairs 
may  drop  into  the  dishes.  The  next  point  of  regula- 
tion is  to  keep  all  the  saucepans  and  other  utensils 
perfectly  clean  in  their  inner  parts,  and  also  in  the 
insideg  of  the  lids;  carefully  washing-  with  hot  water, 
and  scouring  aud  rinsing  when  necessary.  If  tho.cdul;- 
iug  utensils  are  not  kept  thoroughly  clean,  they  will  be 
very  apt  to  taint  the  food  jirepared  in  them,  and  will 
certainly  detract  from  the  agreeable  taste  of  the  dishes. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  housewife,  either  iu  her  own 
person  or  by  uer  deputy,  the  housekeeper,  to  see  that 
these  and  all  other  rules  affecting  the  cleanlineas  of  the 
kitchen  are  attended  to  by  servants,  for  slie  is  under- 
stood to  be  responsible  both  for  the  wholesomencss  and 
tho  tidy  appearaitce  of  the  dishes  presented  at  table. 

Another  essential  point  in  cookery  is  attention.  Many 
persons  think  they  have  done  all  that  is  necessary,  when 
they  have  fairly  commenced  or  set  agoing  any  imrti- 
cular  process  in  cooking.  They  seem  to  imagine  that 
they  may  safely  leave  a  joint  to  be  roosted,  or  leave  a 
pot  of  sou\i  or  broth  to  be  boiled,  and  that  they  have 
only  to  go  back  to  the  iire  at  a  certain  time,  and  they 
will  find  the  things  ready  for  dishing.  Now  this  kind 
uf  inattention  is  certain  to  spoil  the  best  meat  ever  put 
to  a  fire.  Some  processes  require  less  attention  than 
others,  but  none  can  be  properly  performed  if  left  long  to 
itself.  A  good  cook  is  fre({uent  in  her  visits  to  the  fire, 
and  seizes  the  right  moment  in  givuig  her  assistance. 

Perfection  in  ine  culinary  art  is  only  attainable  by 
lengthened  experience,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  quali- 
ties of  moats,  and  the  application  of  sauces  and  season- 
ings. It  is  chiefly  in  knowing  how  to  make  and  apply 
these  adjuncts  that  a  cook  shows  her  skill. 


KtTCUEN  AUBANOF.MENTS. 

A  young  and  thrifti.y- disposed  housewife  will,  if 

{)088ible,  proceed  to  market  herself,  in  oriler  to  lay  iu 
)utcher-meat  aud  other  fresh  provisions  for  her  .amily. 
lly  this  plan  she  will  possess  two  advantages — that  of 

selecting  the  best  pieces,  and  of  geitiuji  them  at  the  [  it  is  probable  that  tht  egg  is  unfit  for  use 
No.  47. 


lowest  price.  The  frequency  of  her  vfsits  to  the  mar- 
ket will  of  course  depend  on  the  number  of  her  family, 
and  their  taste  as  to  tho  stalcncss  or  freshness  of  the 
meat  to  be  purchased.  If  circumstances  permit,  it  is 
advisable  to  purchase  a  wliole  week's  provisions  at  a 
time,  at  least  the  chief  things  which  will  be  required 
for  the  ensuing  eight  days.  We  would  recommend  a 
housewife  to  act  upon  a  system  in  varying  the  kinds  of 
meat  which  she  buys,  not  only  as  they  may  be  suitable 
to  the  seasons,  but  as  calculated  (see  No.  45)  to  pro- 
mote the  health  of  a  family.  Let  the  housewife,  there- 
fore, exercise  a  little  ingenuity  and  judgment  in  her 
marketing  expeditions,  contriving  to  present  at  table  a 
succession  of  different  descriptions  of  animal  and  veget- 
able food:  as,  for  example,  sometimes  meat  roasted, 
and  sometimes  boiled  or  stewed;  sometimes  fresh  meat, 
at  other  times  salted ;  sometimes  butcher-meat,  and  other 
times  fish;  and  so  on,  according  to  taste  and  other  circum- 
stances. It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  in  thus  vary- 
ing the  bill  of  fare,  greater  expense  is  incurred  than  if 
the  same  kind  of  articles  were  continually  purchased. 

The  best  meat  is  that  which  is  moderately  fat.  If  it 
be  lean,  or  almost  free  of  fat,  it  is  an  indication  that 
the  animal  has  been  ill  fed,  and  that  the  meat  will 
prove  tough  and  tasteless.  Avoid  lean  beef — it  forms 
wretched  fare,  and  will  be  dear  at  any  price.  The  fat 
of  good  beef  is  slightly  yellowish ;  the  fat  of  good  mut- 
ton is  pure  white.  The  flesh  of  both  beef  and  mutton 
should  be  of  a  clear  red  colour.  The  mutton  of  well- 
fed  block-faced  or  of  Southdown  sheep  is  the  most 
tender  or  sweet,  and  may  be  known  by  the  shortness  of 
the  shank.  '  Mutton  is  in  perfection  at  between  four 
and  five  years  (wether-mutton),  but  ia  seldom  to  be 
hod  older  than  three  years.  Cow  and  bull  beef  are 
considerably  inferior  to  ox  beef;  and  even  this  depends 
mucit  upon  the  kind  of  animal  and  mode  of  feeding — 
grass-fed  being  sweeter  than  stall-fed,  and  that  fed  on 
farm  jn-oduce  being  finer  than  that  reared  upon  oil- 
cake, brewers'  wash,  and  the  like. 

In  cbo-«;:'g  lamb,  select  that  which  has  a  delicate 
vppeara.  ■  ■  nd  is  jwrfectly  fresh.  Young  veal  has  a 
dark  ami  ..abby  look,  and  is  tasteless  when  dressed. 
\'o.il  is  bcrt  when  the  animal  is  between  four  and  six 
months  o':l.  The  flesh  ia  then  white  and  delicate,  and 
is  firn'.  in  the  fibre.  Pork  should  be  white  and  delicate 
like  veal,  and  thin  in  the  skin.  Lamb,  veal,  pork,  and 
'!  other  young  or  white  meat  shoald  ))e  fresh,  and  not 
;"  .-;:lit  long  before  being  used. 

Fowls,  ducks,  and  other  feathered  animals  should  bo 
purchased  young,  and  idiould  all  be  firm  and  fleshy  to 
the  touch.  If  the  thin  bono,  which  projects  over  tho 
belly  feel  hard  on  being  handled,  the  animal  is  old;  if 
ii/  feel  sottish  like  gristle,  the  animal  is  young.  This 
i:'  the  safest  rule  for  choosing  iu  the  poultry  market. 
The  age  of  game  is  of  little  consequence,  as  it  is  hung 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  before  dressing. 

All  kinds  of  fisb  should  be  purchased  as  fresh  as 
possible.  Freshness  in  cod,  haddock,  and  generally  all 
fish,  iij  indicated  by  gtif.'i.oss  in  all  parts  of  the  body, 
and  a  clear  glittering  appearance  in  the  scales.  Fresh- 
ness is  likewise  known  by  the  smell.  If  there  be  the 
least  staleness,  the  fish  has  an  offensive  odour.  As 
tricks  arc  sometuues  performed  with  the  eyes  and  gills, 
freshness  of  appearance  in  these  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

It  ia  very  difiicult  to  ascertain  wheir  eggs  are  per- 
fectly fresh.  There  are  different  rules  on  the  subject, 
but  thoy  are  all  liable  to  failure.  One  mode  of  judging 
is  to  hold  tho  egg  between  the  eye  and  the  light  of  a 
candle,  shadowing  tho  eye  with  the  hand ;  if  tho  appeax- 
ance  is  universally  luminoua,  without  any  cloudiness, 
tho  egg  is  fresh  ;  if  cloudy,  or  not  uniformly  luminous, 
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Butter  may  be  eaiUv  selected  by  the  taste  and  the 
Bmell;  but  in  buying  both  eggs  and  buVer,  it  is  best 
to  deal  with  a  person  on  whom  you  can  uly,  as  it  is 
troublesome  to  be  continually  seeking  out  and  exa- 
mining these  articles  to  determine  their  freshness. 

Qooi  ham  and  bacon  have  a  fresh  savoury  smell; 
the  fat  is  white,  and  free  from  any  yellowness.  If  it 
be  yellow,  reject  it,  us  it  will  soon  become  rank. 

Flour  for  culinary  purposes  '  juld  be  new  and  fresh. 
Old  flour  is  liable  ^o  spoil  and  become  full  of  animal 
life,  in  which  co^dition  it  is  unfit  for  pastry  and  other 
dishes.  The  best  kind  of  salt  for  the  kitchen  is  that 
which  is  purchased  in  lumps  and  cut  down.  All  con- 
diments and  spices  should  be  sought  for  fresh,  full- 
flaroured,  and  ns  little  exposed  to  the  air  as  possible. 

Cutting  up  ifeof.—Butcher-meat  is  not  cut  up  in  the 
lame  manner  in  all  ports  of  the  country.  There  are 
two  chief  plans  of  cutting  followed — the  English  and 
the  Scotch  plan,  and  consequontly  the  pieces  of  meat 

1  b  Carcass  differ  in  number,  size,  and  name,  in  En^- 
<aud  and  Scotland,  This  circumstance  creates  a  certain 
de^e  of  difficulty  in  giving  directions  for  cooking; 

:d  to  ubi  .'ute  this  aa  much  aa  posuible,  we  subjoin  the 
fvllotriug  drawings  and  explanations: — 

''^lirure  1  represents  a  bullock  marked  for  cutting  up 
J  EuglibJ  plau.    No,  1  is  the  loin  or  sirloin,  2  the 


Fig.  1. 


rump,  3  the  itch  or  edge  bono,  4  buttock,  5  liock,  G 
thick  flank,  7  thin  flank,  0  fore  rib,  9  niiddlc  rib,  10 
chuck  rib,  11  brisket,  12  leg  of  mutton  piece,  13  clod, 
sticking,  and  neck  pieces,  14  shi-.  and  15  the  leg. 
From  1  to  7  is  the  hind  quarter,  and  from  8  to  15  in  the 
fore  quarter.  Nob.  1  and  2  on  both  sides  united  constitute 
what  is  called  a  baron  of  beef. — Figure  2  represents  a 
Itullock  marked  for  cuttijig  up  on  the  Scotch  plan. 


No.  1  is  the  sirloin  or  back  /o,  2  the  honk  bono,  3  but- 
tock, 4  larja-  roiiiiil  (.'t  and  4  to^'ethcr  make  the  rump), 
tt  small  ^-uund,  (>  houfrh,  7  *iiiC\  flank,  li  thiii  flunk, !) 
nineholes,  10  and  11  ::irgc  and  small  rusiner,  l^spitro 
rib  or  f'-re  sye,  l.'i  I'risKct,  14  shoulder  Iyer,  15  nap  or 
shin,  l(i  njck,  and  1/  tlic  sticking  piece.  From  1  tu  t! 
is  thf^  hirul  quarter,  and  fiom  !)  to  17  thft  fore. 

Ac-onling  to  the  English  i>lan,  the  meat  is  cut  up 
more  H;lvantageouiily  for  luasting  and  broiling  thah  by 
the  Scotch  plan.  For  instance,  the  rump  and  itch 
bone,  Nos.  2  and  3,  figure  1,  aro  cut  in  such  a  ir.anner 
that  the  m<!at  ntlbrdB  a  much  better  steak  than  when 
(tut  na  in  figure  2.  Ihe  S<:Gtc!i  j)lan,  on  the  other 
hiuid,  yives  mure  pieces  for  boiling;  eml  thui  eiu.-h 
Wty  iHwuui  i>uital)!e  to  the  taste  of  the  people  who  hftre 
,r«i.poctiv«iy  a«.)(»{it«!<l  them, 

yii(Uk«  i  ietifwtmn  thf  Englislt  plut  uX  ouHing  ^ip 


mutton.  No.  1,  extending  aorosi  and  marked  as  a 
circle,  is  the  shoulder,  2  is  the  scrag  end  of  the  neck, 
3  breast,  4  loin,  5  leg,  6  best  end  of  neck.  The  slant- 
ing line  betwixt  4  and  5  is  the  division  of  the  fore  and 
hind  quarter.  The  dotted  line  across  the  shoulder 
shows  whore  the  neck  is  separated  from  the  breast  after 
the  shoulder  is  off.    Two  loins  united  form  a  toddle 


Fig.  3.  FJf .  4. 

of  mutton.  Fig.  4  represents  a  side  of  mutton  marked 
for  cutting  on  the  Scotch  plan.  No.  1  is  the  gigot,  2 
the  loin,  and  both  together  form  the  hind  quarter;  S  is 
the  back  ribs,  and  4  the  breaxt,  both  forming  the  fore 
quarter.  Iiamb  is  cut  up  in  the  same  manner,  when 
not  sold  in  quarters. 

Veal  is  usually  cut  up  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
in  a  manner  somewhat  uniting  the  plans  for  cutting 
beef  and  mutton.  A  fillet,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
most  elegant  joint,  is  cut  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
hind-leg,  being  partly  of  the  buttock  and  flank.  The 
piece  at  the  extremity  of  the  loin  is  called  the  chump. 

The  lardtr  is  a  place  where  fresh  meat  is  kept  till 
it  is  in  a  fit  place  for  being  cooked,  and  where  cold 
meat  or  any  other  kind  of  food  may  be  set  aeide.  The 
larder  should  be  cool  and  dry,  with  the  outer  air  play- 
ing freely  through  it.  It  should  also  be  impervious  to 
vermin  or  insects,  particularly  flies.  Two  or  threo 
shelves  (of  sliitc  or  stone  where  the  larder  is  a  buiU 
apartment),  hiid  a  few  strong  iron  hooks  for  hanging 
the  meat,  arc  the  only  furniture. 

Beef  and  mutton  are  always  improved  by  hanging 
some  time  after  being  killetl  before  they  are  cooked. 
The  length  of  time  which  they  maybe  kept  depends  on 
the  state  of  the  weather.  The  best  weather  for  the 
puipo8  is  when  the  atmosphere  is  cuol,  clear,  and  dry; 
in  such  circumstances  beef  and  mutton  may  hang  from 
four  to  eight  days;  mutton, if  well  managed,  may  hanp 
for  a  fortnight.  A  moist  thick  atmosphere  is  the  worst 
for  keoping  meat ;  and  wheii  i '  occurs,  great  care  must  be 
taken  with  the  contents  of  t)ie  larder.  The  meat  should 
bo  wiped  daily  with  n  cloth,  to  ^'-ee  it  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  moisture  that  gathers  upon  all  meat 
when  kept  for  many  df.ys.  In  all  cases  fresh  meat 
shuuld  hang  from  a,  hook,  and  not  bo  laid  on  a  plate. 

In  inoet  instances,  fresh  nteat  is  cooked  too  soon  after 
being  killed,  a  circumstance  perhaps  arising  from  the 
general  deficiency  of  proper  larders,  and  the  dread  of 
the  me^it  iKiing  spoiled.  'I'lic  consequence  is,  that  in- 
stead of  l)eing  tender  and  palatable,  the  meat  is  tou^'h 
and  disagruvable,  and  not  tti-  nutiitious  or  so  easily 
digested  SB  it  ought  to  l)e.  But  while  beef  and  mut- 
ton may  with  great  propriety  be  kept  some  days  in 
bwome  tender,  v«al,  lamb,  and  j>ork  (beii/g  young  or 
whit«;  meat)  will  not  endure  keeping  more  than  a  day, 
or  two  days  at  the  utmost.  Garae  may  be  kept  for 
t»()  iir  three  weekH,  that  which  is  feathered  being  kept 
with  the  foathera  on,  and  harc^  being  embowelled  -ir 
paunohMl.  A  fowl  will  keep  a  week,  and  a  turkt /  a 
ibttlugh*.  A  gouw  will  not  keep  above  eight  or  ten 
d«y«.    \iwaA  core  ttiiould  be  tnkeu  in  picking  feathered 
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animAll  which  have  been  kept,  for  their  ekin  will  in 
such  a  case  be  easily  torn. 

When  newly-cooked  meat  is  brotight  from  table,  and 
has  to  be  set  aside  for  after  use,  put  it  on  a  clean  dry 
dish;  if  any  liquor  or  grary  be  left  about  it,  the  meat 
is  upt  to  become  sour.  The  drier  and  more  cool  that 
cold  meat  is  kept  the  better.  Cold  meat  is  always  best 
when  .'i  haa  not  been  cut  while  warm,  as  in  that  case 
the  juices  have  not  escaped. 

Oreen  vegetables  of  all  kinds  should  be  used  f>4  soon 
after  gathering  as  possible.  They  begin  to  ferment, 
and  to  lose  both  their  flaTour  and  their  wholcsomeness, 
very  shortly  after  being  t:>ken  from  the  ground.  When 
they  have  necessarily  to  be  kept  for  a  day  or  two,  place 
them  in  a  perfectly  diy  and  cool  situation,  but  not 
exposed  to  currents  of  wind.  Keep  also  each  kind  of 
vegetable  separaie  from  another,  to  prevent  contami- 
nation of  flavour.  They  should  never  be  washed  or 
placed  in  water  till  immediately  before  being  used. 

The  Kitchen  Range  or  Orate  is  the  most  important 
pan  of  culinary  apparatus;  and  in  general  too  little  care 
IS  bestowed  by  young  persona,  when  setting  up  house- 
keeping, in  making  a  proper  choice  of  this  article.    A 
CO  nmon  error  consists  in  buying  ranges  which  are  too 
laige,  and  which  consume  a  great  deal  more  fuel  than 
is  necessary,  either  for  cooking  or  giving  forth  heat. 
One  of  the  chief  points  in  housekeeping,  is  to  cook 
victuals  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  coal. 
To  effect  this  desirable  object,  let  the  range  be  of  a 
small  size,  consisting  of  a  fireplace  in  the  centre,  large 
enough  for  only  one  vessel,  with  an  oven  upon  the  one 
side  and  a  boiler  on  the  other;  the  boiler  also  going 
round  the  back  of  the  fireplace;  the  top  of  the  whole 
to  be  flat.    The  fire  in  the  grate  will  thus  heat  the 
water  in  the  boiler  without  any  trouble,  and  will  in  a 
great  measure  render  the  use  of  a  kitchen  kettle  un- 
necessary.   The  fire  will  also  assist  greatly  in  heating 
the  oven,  which  at  least  will  at  all  timea  heat  dinner 
Y'lates;  and  if  required  for  baking,  a  very  small  quantity 
of  live  coal  put  into  the  furnace  beneath  will  be  Bufli- 
cient.    A  range  of  this  description,  which  will  cost  r.bont 
£i,  10s.,  will  at  once  roa«t  meat  in  front,  boil  water, 
bake  a  dish  in  the  oven,  though  not  m  well  as  by  a 
separate  or  large  oven,  and  keep  boiling  or  simmering 
at  least  three  vessek  on  the  fire  and  top  of  the  boiler 
and  0''^        Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  range  set 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  smoke  from  the  oven  may 
pass  upwards  behind  to  the  chimney.    By  being  alto- 
gether of  iron,  this  kind  of  range  requires  vesy  little 
building,  and  is  not  apt  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  main  advantage  of  such  a  range  is  the  constant 
and  large  supply  of  hot  water  which  it  affords.  Every 
one  experienced  in  family  arrangements  knows  that  a 
house  ihmtld  never  he  ivithout  not  ioater,  an  it  may  be 
wanted  at  a  single  moment's  notice  for  various  pur- 
poses besides  those  of  rooking;  among  others,  for  hot 
fomentations,  bathing  <-i  infants,  and  so  forth.'  A  life 
may  be  saved  by  the  ready  supply  of  this  article  alone. 
Boiling  and  Steidny  Vessels  are  now  to  be  had  of 
every  size  and  description ;  and  the  choice  of  these  will 
depend  on  the  taste  and  judgment  of  ihe  purchaser. 
The  best  kind  (called  goblets  in  Scotland,  and  sauce- 
pans in  Dngland)  are  those  made  of  iron,  well  tinned 
inside,  and  those  may  be  had  of  all  sizes.  It  is  conve- 
nient to  have  one  or  two  of  the  very  smallest  dimen- 
sions, made  of  block  tin ;  and  also  to'  have  several  to  be 
ko|>t  for  delioiite  stews  or  prciiaiutions,  for  which  i)ur- 
poses  those  lined  with  ilelft  are  preferable.  Ic  is  like- 
wise advantageous  to  have  a  fijw  shallow  saucepans  to 
be  used  for  stews,  or  where  little  liquor  is  required. 
Also  one  large  fish  kettle,  with  a  flat  drainer  to  place 
below  'he  fish  in  boiling,  and  for  lifting  to  the  dish  when 
diir.e.  All  the  veosels  should  hurr  tightly-fitting  tin 
or  iron  covers;  and  ore  or  two  shimM  be  fitted  with 
j)erforated  apparatus  for  steaming. 

Roasting  and  other  (/tensHs.—Uotu-tinp,  is  always  best 
performed  with  «  twirling  hook  and  bottle-jack.  A  spit 
spoils  a  small  piece  of  meat,  and  li  mi  instruininnt  which, 
with  the  jack  that  moves  It,  ihouM  never  fjain  an  en- 


trance  into  the  kitchen  of  a  family  in  the  lower  or 
middle  ranks  of  life.  The  bottle-jack,  which  is  in  every 
respect  preferable,  should  be  attached  to  the  top  of  a 
tin  screen  of  the  usual  semicircular  form.  Thia  screen 
reflects  the  heat  upon  the  meat,  and  aids  the  rotating. 
Som<;times  the  screen  has  the  effect  of  drawing  oat  t'ae 
smoke  from  the  chimney;  when  thii  is  the  caM,  havo 
the  upper  part  of  the  screen  taken  away,  and  impend 
the  jack  from  a  projecting  arm  or  rack  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  This  arm,  which  may  be  folded  bark  when  not 
used,  is  made  of  bntw,  and  may  be  bad  for  about 
eighteenpence  from  any  London  or  other  ironmonger. 
A  tin  box  with  :.  "i  open  side,  called  a  Detipatoh,  and  re- 
sembling  a  bac^ieiur's  oven,  is  a  most  uiciful  utensil 
for  baking  smalt  puddings  or  potatoes.  Two  other  indis- 
pensable utensils  ere  a  gridiron  and  frying-pan. 


nOASTING. 

Meat  is  roasted  by  being  exposed  to  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  fire.  This  is  done  by  placing  the  meat  before 
a  fire,  and  keeping  it  constantly  in  motion,  to  prevent 
scorching  on  any  particular  part.  Accordii.g  to  Liebig, 
beef  or  mutton  cannot  be  said  to  be  sufficiently  roasted 
until  it  has  acquired  throughout  the  whole  mass  a  tem- 
perature of  from  150  to  158  degrees;  but  poultry  may 
be  well-cooked  when  the  inner  parts  have  attained  a 
temperature  of  from  130  to  140  degrees.  This  depend"! 
on  the  greater  amount  of  blood  which  beef  and  mutton 
contain — the  colouring  matter  of  blood  not  being  coa- 
gulable  under  ISO  degrees  or  th«reby.  Boasting  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  least  thrifty  mode  of 
dressing  meat;  but  much  of  the  loss  may  be  avoided 
by  care  and  cleanliness  in  saving  the  dripping  for  other 
procBsses  of  cookery. 

Dripping. — Roast  beef  yields  a  dripping,  which  is  a 
valuable  article  in  the  economy  of  the  \itchen.  It 
should  bo  removed  from  the  pan  beneath  the  meat 
before  it  becomes  overheated,  or  scorched  by  the  fire, 
leaving  sufficient  for  basting.  Dripping  is  prepared  for 
future  use  in  the  following  manner: — As  taken  hot  from 
the  dripping-pan,  pt<ur  it  into  boiling  water,  when  all 
particles  ot  cinder  or  other  improper  matter  will  fall 
to  tho  bottom,  and  leave  the  pure  fat  on  the  surface. 
Collect  these  cakes  of  fat,  and  by  heating  them  in  a  jar, 
placed  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  the  whole  will 
become  a  solid  mass,  and  may  be  thus  put  aside  for  use. 
This  procecs  not  only  purifies  dripping,  but  gives  it  a 
clear  white  colour.  A  little  salt  must  be  added,  to 
assist  in  preserving  it.  The  dripping  f-om  mutton, 
being  ta  uowy,  is  little  used  in  cookery,  as  is  also  that 
from  most  other  kinds  of  meat  and  poultry.  The  drip- 
ping from  lamb  may  be  preserved  for  use  m  frying  fish, 
or  in  making  pie-crust. 

To  roast  Beef. — The  best  piece  of  beef  for  roasting  is 
the  sirloin.  If  the  suot  be  not  required,  it  may  be 
ordered  to  bs  cut  off  before  purchasing  the  joi;vt ;  a 
small  piece  of  suet  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  pur- 
\  le  of  basting.  Do  not  wash  the  meat,  unless  when 
it  is  musty,  as  already  directed.  Wipe  it  quite  dry, 
and  hang  it  on  the  hook  of  the  jack,  in  the  way  most 
advantageous  for  being  operated  upon  uniformly  by  the 
fire.  Handle  it  as  little  as  possible.  At  first,  place  it 
ai,  such  a  distance  from  the  tire  that  it  may  be  warmed 
thoroughly  before  being  scorched  on  the  outside.  The 
fire  mufit  be  quite  clear  and  brisk.  It  is  customary  to 
allow  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ftr  every  pound  of  the  meat. 
While  roasting,  baste  it  rery  frequently  with  its  own 
dripping.  In  dishing,  pour  a  little  boiling  water  and 
salt  over  it  for  a  gravy.  A  well-roasted  j^nt  ought  to 
have  a  nice  rich  brown  tinge,  and  this  is  to  be  obtained 
only  by  careful  basting,  attention  to  the  fire,  and  remov- 
ing at  the  proper  time,  when  experience  tells  that  the 
joint  is  '  done.'    Garnish  with  scraped  horse-radish. 

To  roaH  Afw'tin. — The  best  parts  of  mutton  for  roast- 
ing are  the  ieg,  the  shoulder,  and  the  loin.  The  piece 
may  be  kept  longer  thar  would  be  desirable  for  mutton 
for  -joiling.  It  should  have  a  clear  and  brisk  fire.  A 
lefj  will  take  two  hours  to  roaat ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the 
t'ine  for  roasting  tho  other  parts,  jnueu  be  regulated  by 
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aiie,w  ]Kif,  vi'iih.  its  own  at^ipiog.  A  gravy  fot 
,^^,.  nuiipn,  M  ip  the  caao  of  l)eef»  niajr^bo  made  by 
pOQfiiiga  Uttle  hot  water  and  salt  over  it;  if  wanted  of  a 
n^ije  qu^ity,  a  gravy  sance  may  be  tnwfi  from  beef,  m 
^jijrec,!;*^  iivdor  the  head  Saucbs,  Moat  {lenpns  prefer 
inu|ttoa 'well  done.'  In  ^astihg  the  loin,  take  away 
the  fat  surrounding  the  kidney,  otherwise  the  dish,  on 
being  brou(;ht  to  table,  will,  when  cut  up,  be  floated 
w^h  oil.  The  back-ribs  and  loin  of  mutton  otight  to 
bo  well  jointed  or  cut  before  being  put  to  the  fire. 

To  roa$t  F«iiuon.<— Venison  is  ,roa«ted  in  the  same 
manner  as  mutton,  but  requires  longer  time  at  the  fire. 
It  is  such  a  dry  meat,  and  the  fat  is  so  easily  molted, 
that  it  should  be  covered  with  buttered  paper,  and  well 
basted.    Serve  with  a  good  gravy  and  currant  jelly. 

To  roast  Veal. — The  best  parts  of  veal  for  roasting 
are  the  .^11  t,  the  breast,  the  loin,  and  the  shoulder. 
The  fillet  and  the  breast  should  be  stuffed,  particularly 
the  fillet ;  the  stufiing  to  bo  composed  of  crumbs  of 
bread,  chopped  suet  and  parsley,  a  little  lemon  peel, 
nrA  }  ';yiper  and  salt,  wet  with  an  egg  and  a  little  milk. 
Tin;  )iiece  should  have  a  slow  fire  ut  first,  and  will  re- 
^l))l«  longer  time  to  dress  than  beef  or  mutton,  lict 
■'.'  \e  woll  nvsted  with  butter  when  there  is  not  sufficient 
drii>i.-fiig  from  the  joint.  Tho  gravy  for  roast  veal  is 
V^l^or  the  usual  hot  water  and  salt,  or  thin  melted 
IniUeT,  poured  over  the  meat. 

'/b  roait  Filkt  of  Feai.— The  fillet  of  veal,  which  is 
«iie  thick  fleshy  part  of  the  hind-leg,  requires  care  in 
(he  preparation  tor  roasting.  The  knucklo  or  bone 
muf :  ;■<■  cut  out  neatly,  without  disfiguring  the  joint ; 
th>A  rA  if  the  flap,  as  above ;  roll  it  up  fimuyj  and  bind 
it  Wiih  tape  or  string.  Allow  tho  stuflling  m  this,  a!< 
in  all  other  cases,  room  to  expand  in  dressing.  Covcx 
ijhe  ends  with  buttered  paper,  and  basto  the  piece  fre- 
quently with  butter.  Take  off  the  paper  a  short  time 
Mfor^  the  meat  is  done.  Gravy  as  above.  This  dish 
may  be  garnished  with  sliced  lemon. 

To  roast  Lamb, — Lamb  also  requires  to  be  well 
r^ifsted.  It  is  usually  dressed  in  quarter? ;  all  parts, 
particularly  the  spinal  bone,  should  be  well  jointed  or 
cut  by  the  butcher  or  cook ;  and  the  ribs  of  the  fore 
quarter  brpkcn  across  the  centre,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  carver.  In  roasting,  baste,  as  already  de- 
scribed, with  its  own  dripping.  Tht  gravy  for  lamb 
may  be  the  same  as  for  beef  or  mutton — namely,  hot 
w^ter  and  salt  poured  over  it :  it  is  also  customary  to 
■(Srve  Jt  up  with  mint  sauce  in  a  small  tureen. 

To  roast  Pork. — Pork  requires  a  longer  time  in 
roasting  than  any  of  the  preceding  meats.  When 
stufiing  is  to  be  used,  it  must  be  composed  of  chopped 
sage  and  onion,  pepper  and  salt.  The  pieces  should  be 
neatly  and  well  scored  in  regular  stripes  on  the  outer 
skin,  to  enable  the  carver  to  cut  slices  easily.  Before 
putting  to  the  fire^  rub  the  skin  with  Ha<  d  oil,  to  pre- 
vent its  blistering,  and  baste  very  fre-  .latly.  The 
ba«ving  may  be  done  by  rubbing  it  witn  a  piece  of 
butter  in  a  muslin  bag,  where  there  is  not  enough  of 
<lripping.  The  gravy  for  pork  may  be  the  same  us  for 
other  joints,  hot  water  and  salt  poured  over  it  on  the 
dt»h.  It  is  considered  an  improvement  to  have  apple 
sauce  served  iu  a  small  tureen,  as  it  assists  in  over- 
coming the  ridmess  or  lusciousuess  of  the  meat,  and  im- 
parts an  agrceatih;  acidulous  flavour. 

To  roast  Bidlocl-'f  Heart. — Wash  the  heart  well, 
freeing  it  completely  from  blood.  Then  fill  all  the 
op<"/iiig»  at  'he  top  o-  brood  end  with  a  stufliug  com- 
]io«ed  of  oru  tibs  af  bread,  chopped  suet,  parsley,  pepper 
and  sail,  mi  istened  vrith  an  egg  and  a  little  milk,  .sus- 
pend with  t)  e  pointed  end  downwards.  Ati  hour  and 
a-half  or  t»  >  hours,  according  to  tho  decree  of  heai, 
will  cook  tlK  dish.  It  should,  however,  be  well  done. 
Send  to  table  with  beef  grs-vy. 

To  roast  1  iyeon*.-— Pick  and  draw  them  well,  and 

tnuw,  kecpin/i;  on  the  feet.    Mb.:  **  a  stuffing  of  the  )iver 

cltoppcd,  crumbs  of  bread,  minced  parslev,  pepper,  salt, 

,?nd  a  little  bu^t^r;  p".t  this  inside.   MaK<.>  a  slit  iu  ouv 
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l^mo  serve  rooAt  pigeons  ancl 'game  iqli]^  tbi^^,!)^^^ 
beneath  them,  and  brea^R^uce,,,.  \\''.>  v,.,  v 
ft  To  roa«<f'oic/»<-^?l9k,^w,M)|*iri|5^t^^^ 
should  be  so  eleanljr  or  v^l  aj^^ifD^^i^^  ^o  rpciuire,  np 
washing.  Take  caje  not  to  br*ak  jt^o  g»ll}-l|i«j  n*  ,4fa)Vr, 
ing;  if  the  gall  be  spilled,  it  will'^of^mai^^c^tp  a  bitter 
todte  to  every  part  it  touches.  P'ress  down  the  breast- 
bone. Break  the  legs  by  the  middle  of  the  first  joint, 
drawing  out  the  sinews,  and  cutting  off  th»'pa;;ts  at  the 
break.  It  being  proper  that  roast  fowlsl:sna(ild  have 
a  neat  appearance  a*''  table,  it  is  custop^arv  to  truss 
them — ik^t  i^to  fix  their  legs  an4  wiqBt&'^  parti- 
cular position.  ,  This  is  done  by  fixing  down  (ll«  knees 
of  the  animal  clofo  to  the  tail  by  a  skeWer  or  pi^e  of 
string,  leaving  the  stump's  of  the  legfi  projectbg.  '<Thc 
pinion  ends  of  tho  wings  are  then.tufned  round  on  the 
back,  the  liver  beiiw  pla^d  as  an  ornament  idfpho 
wing  and  the  giitzard  in  the  other.  Cut  the  hei[|A  niT 
olose  to  the  bo(&,  leaving  a  sufficiency  of  the  skin  tall>o 
(led  or  skewered  on  the  back.  Baste  welLviUi  JnKter 
for  some  .tinw  after  ^putting  to  the  fire,  ^spend  n^lt 
downwu^dl,  The  tire:  nf  roasting  will  vary  from  haif 
an  hour  to  an  hdui ,  (Kcorulng  to  the  size  of  the  chiiok^a 
or,  ^oWl. .  ■\\'ncn  (owls  are  large,  they  ore  frequentjiy 
sii^ffed  lik(e  (urkqy.  Serv«,  roast  fowls  with  fueltei^  bi.^t- 
ter  or  gravy  sauce,  Before  Ben^l^!{l■  to  table,,  repigvu, 
all  skewersi  i^nd  s(ring8/Hhlch  may  iiave  been  usedi  in 
trussing.  This,  which  should  bo  done  iii  all  cases  of 
serving  dishes  to  table,  is  too .  ftequently  neglppted,  and 
shows  slovenliness  in  Mokery.  Fowls  and  all  other 
feathered  animals  ore  served  with  the  brbast.upwards. 
To  roast  Turkey. — Pick,  draw,  and  sii^»  the  turkey 
well  Press  down  the  breast-bone,  and  follow  1(11  the 
directions  given  for  trussing  fowls.  The  breast  Should 
be  stuffed  with  crumbs  of  oread,  minced  beef  suet  or 
marrow,  minced  parsley,  n  little  nutmeg,  pepper  and 
salt;  wet  it  with  milk  and  egg;  a  little  sausage  meat 
may  also  be  added.  On  finishing,  sew  up  the  orifice  or 
nock.  Before  putting  to  tho  fire,  cover  the  breast  witli 
a  sheet  of  writing-paper  well  buttered,  to  preserve  it 
from  scorching,  and  which  may  be  removed  a  ^hort 
time  before  taking  from  the  fire,  to  allow  the  brcaiit  to 
be  browned.  Baste  well  with  butter.  A.  turkey  will 
take  from  an  hour  and  a-half  to  two  hours.  Serve  with, 
gravy  sauce  and  bread  sauce. 

To  roast  Partridges  and  other 
Game, — Pick,  draw,  si*ige,/and 
clean  these  birds  tho  same  its 
fowls.  Leave  the  head  on.  Mako 
a  slit  in  the  neck,  and  draw  out 
the  craw.  Twist  the  neck  round 
the  wmg,  and  brin^  the  head 
round  to  the  side  ot  the  breast. 
The  legs  and  wings  may  be  trussed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  fowls.  The  feet  arc  left  on,  and  crossed  ovor 
one  into  t'>e  other,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  figure.  Baste 
well  wit'  ijutter  before  a  clear  fire.  When  about  halt" 
done,  dust  a  little  flour  over  them  to  be  browned.  A 
partridge  will  tako  from  twenty  minutes  to  hidf  an  hour, 
and  a  pheasant  three-quarters  of  an  houi.  Serve  uu 
toasted  bread,  with  gravy  and  bread  mvucp;  the  toasted 
bread  may  be  dipped  iu  tlio  sravy.  ( Jrousc  and  black- 
cock should  be  dressed  and  served  in  t^  ..amt  ninuner; 
the  bead  being  trussed  under  the  v'i<ig.  Snipes  mkI 
woodcocks  ore  not  drairru 

To  roast  Goose. — Pick,  draw,  and  singe  the  goose  well. 
Cut  off  its  head  and  neck.  Take  ofl'  the  ]ki:s  ium  wings 
at  the  first  joint.  TI>e  portions  of  the  legs  aud  winfrs 
that  are  left  arc  skewered  to  tho  sides.  Stuff  witli 
chopped  sugc  and  onion,  and  crv.mbs  of  broad,  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Thu  skin  of  tac  neck  must  be  tied 
eouurely,to  pr<;vcut  tiio  gravy  f'toin  vtiniiing  out.  Paper 
the  bretwt  lur  a  short  time.  A  gooiiu  does  not  require 
so  mu'jh  baatjjig  os  fowl  or  turkey,  for  it  is  naturally 
greasy.  It.  will  require  from  two  houru  to  tw  hours 
and  ft -half  in  roasting,     U  ought  to  be  thorpuguly 
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i.,.ii|,  WUM^heold^  heek,  (bet,  and  the  piaionii  of  the 
eddWiToirtjH'*^^  coinpoie  a 

2*0  roojt  zSjcA*,— Pick,  druw,  »tid  tlnia  them  well. 
"tm  bff  tHb'Ha^,  Dip  th^  feet  in  boiliog  water  to  talie 
off  ifii'tiutier  yellow  skin.  Ti;u^  tlieiil  neatly,  turning 
tHfe'  ftet  flitt  upon  the  baqk.  8tu*  ^a  In  the  case  of 
^«^^  and  kerVi^  with  tt^jB  8anl«  If i^cfi.  A  duck  reyuiiea 
ab6iiii'anl|6u^  ID  roasting. 
'"    '   ^'     '•  ^0   ro<M«   fheaaantt^  — 

Pickjalngo,  and  draw  them, 
the  same  as  fowlfi.  Truss 
then)  t>y  twisting  the  head 
rr.'ind  one  of  the  wings,  and 
turjiing  both  wings  on  the 
bock,  The  legs  are  fixed 
on '  each  side,,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  a  roast 
^owl,  the  feet  tiding  left  on, 
I  as  here  repr^sentedr  Sierve 
wi,th  ^{e^f  g^ayy  itiid  brfiad 
sau^.  ''  ^.,' ''  ".'  ■' 
TVi  ivoM  Rare.— A.  hare  will  keep  y If H'  the  skin 
dh'it,  land  paunched,  for  about  three  , week's  in  cold 
Whither.  It  is  then  fit  for  roasting.  i'Jrst  fiutloff 
tTOJf^et'f  and  commence  drawing  off  ttje' ,^k in  at  ^hp 
h!hd-l6gB,  proceeding  along  the  body  to  the  head.  JQe 
cti!r6fnl  not  to  tear  the  ears  in  skinning  them.  Soak 
shd  T^ash  well  in  several  wafers,  anu  then  wipe  ^uite 
dj^.  Stuff  with  crumbs  Of  breiil,  chopped  Mrsley.  a 
bltjoi'ltieef, or  Veal  suet  ('loppcd  finely,  a  little  gi-at.ed 
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I'emiBn-'peel  and  nutmeg,  a  piece  of  liver  boiled  and  finely 
dhojSpea  or  grated,  and  pepper  and  salt;  the  whole 
nioist'ened  with  iin  egg,  a  little  milk,  and  a  spoonful  of 
ketchup.  The  skin  of  the  belly  al'terwards  to  be  sewed. 
Commence  trussing,  by  placing  the  hind  and  fore-legs 
fiat  against  the  sides.  To  moke  the  hiud-lcgs  lie  fiat, 
the  under  sinews  must  he  cut.  Fix  the  head  Ijotween  tlio 
two  shoulders,  on  tlie back,  by  runniniraskewertlirough 
it  int^  the  body.  In  roasting,  suspiiul  head  downwards. 
It  m'ay  be  basted  first  with  milk,  afterwards  with  butter, 
flouring  it  lightly.  It  will  require  from  an  hour  and  a- 
half  to  i'iio  hours.  The  hare  is  dished  back  upwards, 
fts  represented  above,  and  served  with  a  dish  of  rich 
beef  giary,  and  a  dish  of  currant  jelly. 

T97<'  f)')e9'  BAKING. 

"M'eat  is  prepared  for  baking  in  the  same  manner  aa 
for  Totisting.  It  should  be  placed  in  a  deep  dish  for 
receiving  the  fVit  which  flows  froni  it;  not  laid,  how- 
ever. On  the  sole  of  the  dish,  but  raised  on  a  stand,  to 
prevent  the  grease  soaking  into  it.  Small  iron  staudd 
art  made  and  sold  for  this  purpose.  Few  dishes  are  so 
good  when  baked  as  when  roasted,  the  meat  being  so 
liable  to  be  shrivelled  fbr  livck  of  buiiting;  and  being 
liable,  moreover,  if  done  in  a  baker's  oveii,  to  partake 
of  the  flavour  of  the  multifarious  articles  which  are 
there  prepowd.  Perhaps  the  only  dishes  which  are 
better  baked  than  roasted  are  bullock's  heart  and  le^of 
pork,  be<'au'ie  in  roasting  they  are  liable  to  be  scorched 
un  the  outbide  before  whey  are  thomughly  cooked  in 
the  inner  pans.  In  baking  a  heart,  place  it  in  a  stand 
ill  a  dish  with  tlie  point  downwards;  a  piece  of  writing- 
paper,  buttered,  nniy  be  placed  over  it  to  keep  the 
stuffing  from  drying.    The  sauce  used  if  beef  gravy. 

r.l BROILINO. 

jiMKng  is  the  -apid  r    \ing  of  ftiiy  kind  of  nnifflftl 


ibod'bv  the  inflbenco't/f '0i4.'  ''''itif'SMi^t^'NJS^^ 
in  broding  is  very  simple,  and  c6ri|{gt8  olilyjMa^i^I^I^^ 
which  should  have  imall  bars,  and  be  lept  th^tighly 
dean,  not  only  on  the  tops,  but  on  the  kid^  orthd 
bars.  An  improved  form  of  gridiron  con^ats  of  chiliad 
neled  lara  leading  to  A  trough  of:  r«<wptactd .  f or  the 
exuded  Juices.  Before  placing  the  meat  on  the  iron,  let 
it  be  heated  for  a  few  minutes;  and  if  the  bars,  ttdiett 
warm,  be  rubbed  witli  a  piece  of  brown  papier,  the  meat 
will  be  prevented  from  sticking  to  them.  The  opera- 
tion of  broiling  requires  a  clear  strong  fire,  with  no 
smoke.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  meat  .ought  to  be 
fVequentl^'  turned,  which  may  be  best  done  by  a  pair 
of  small  tongs;  a  fork  should  on  no  account  be  used  in 
turning,  for  It  breaks  the  skin  of  the  meat,  and  allows 
the  gravy  to  run  out.  Broiling  possesses  the  peculiarity 
of  being  anplicable  only  to  meat  which  b  to  bo  eaten 
immediately  on  being  dressed.  This  is  an  advantage 
when  expeditious  cooking  is  required,  hut  a  disadvan- 
tage when  there  is  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  at 
t^hich  the  meat  is  to  be  eaten.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
economical  method,  as  a  great  proportion  Of  the  nutri- 
tious juices  is  discharged  fh>m  the  flesh  beyond  the 
means  of  recffvery.  ' 

To  bnil  Btef-Sieak.—h.  beef-steak  is  the  most  sult^' 
able  of  all  kinds  of  meat  for  broiling,  and  is  a  dish  uiii- 
teKally  relished.  There  are  several  parts  of  bedfUted 
for  Steaks,  Wut  in  every  case  it  shoulc*  not  be  too  liiWly, 
killed,  'i'hc  best  steak  ib  that  cut  from  the  i.ump  (c^led 
in  Scotland  tho  hcuk-hone),  because  it  is  the  most  juliiy 
and  well  fiavourcd.  Steaks  should  be  cut  in  slices  of 
firom  three-qiKU'ters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thii^ness, 
and  into  pieces  of  a  convenient  size  for  turning.  Some 
persons  dust  the  steaks  with  pepper  before  putting  them 
to  the  fire,  by  which  means  the  flavour  of  the  pepper 
is  inf\ised  through  the  mass.  When  placed  on  !h^ 
gridiron,  turn  them  very  frequently;  it  is  said  indeed 
that  the  steaks  should  never  be  at  rest,  but  this  ^ 
carrying  matters  to  •  t  extremity.  It  is  impossible  'iiii, 
state  any  exact  lengch  of  time  to  be  epaployed  In'coi^k- 
ing  a  steak,  for  nmch  depends  on  the  tenderness  and 
thickness  of  the  meat,  and  the  strength  of  the  tire.  The 
taste  of  the  individual  who  is  to  eat  the  steak  must' 
also  regulate  the  length  of  time;  because,  while  some 
prefer  steaks  in  a  half-raw  state,  others  wish  tlie'm  to 
be  well  done;  that  is,  to  have  the  colouring  m.tter  of 
the  blood  fully  coagulated.  When  cooked  tr  tfce  extent 
which  is  required,  place  the  steak  on  a  hot  dibh,  and 
after  rubbing  the  steak  with  a  little  good  fresh  butter, 
sprinkle  it  with  a  little  fine  salt.  Bcot -steaks  should 
be  carried  to  table  immediately  on  Leinj;  ('••e?'«!d,  ahd 
eaten  forthwith,  in  order  to  be  in  perljction.  Ev^T 
moment  they  stand  they  lose  a  portion  of  thtiir  flavoiir 
and  juice.  When  sauce  is  required,  either  musliToom 
or  oyster  sa.uce  may  be  used.  , 

2o  broil  Mutton  Chops. — Mutton  chops  should  be  cut'' 
from  tho  middle  of  the  hind  loin,  and  about  the  same 
thickness  as  steaks.  They  are  broiled  in  the  same 
manner  as  steaks,  and  require  equal  attention.  No 
butter  is  to  be  used  on  dishing,  as  the  chop  is  suffi- 
ciently fat  of  itself.  Sprinkle  a  little  salt  on  it,  and 
carry  to  the  table  immediately.  Mushroom  sauce  may 
bo  used  as  an  adjunct. 

To  broil  Fowls  and  Pigeons. — Clean  and  prepare  them 
aa  for  roasting;  then  split  them  down  the  back,  laying' 
th  m  quite  flat.  Uust  with  pepper.  They  should  bit 
broiled  more  slowly  than  steaks  or  chops,  being  thicker, 
and  requiring  to  be  more  thoroughly  dressed.  Rub 
occasionally  with  a  little  butter,  to  prevent  the  skin 
fro;  '1  cracking.  In  no  case  should  the  skin  be  taken 
ofr  before  broiling.  On  dishing,  sprinkle  with  salt. 
Various  suuces  are  used — parsley  and  butter,  melted 
butter,  beef  gravy,  ia-  ijushrooru  sauce. 

FRYINO. 

Frying  is  as  expeditious  a  mode  of  cooking  as  broiling, 
requires  less  activity  and  care,  and  is  more  thrifty.  The 
thriflinesa  of  frying  is  a  point  of  material  conseq'.enoe, 
and  may  be  thus  e.\plal;'.cd.    It  aflbrda  a,  ready  meana 
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rf  jlriwitnj  in  a  nronir  maimer  muiT  odd  piece*  of 
unoooked  or  cold  meat,  thereby  MTlng  that  which  might 
othanriw  hare  beeu  throvm  away  a«  uselesi.  A  skilful 
koueewire,  with  the  aid  of  a  frying-pan  and  some  unez- 
pemiTe  TMevablcs,  such  aa  onions  and  potatoes,  along 
with  a  (ligut  Bv-itdonuij^,  r.'iU  make  a  small  portion  of 
meat  dine  a  large  family.  A  iryir^^r-pan  should  be  of 
malleable,  not  of  cast  iron.  1%  should  ah"  be  thick 
in  the  bottom,  and  of  un  oTai  form.  It  should  aln^j* 
be  kept  clean,  by  being  washed  with  tailing  water,  but 
not  scoured.  In  all  cases  of  usine,  a  small  piece  of 
dripping,  butter,  or  lard,  must  be  put  into  it  and 
melted,  to  prevent  the  meat  from  adhering.  In  frying 
all  meats,  excepting  those  which  are  sufficientlv  fat  in 
themselves,  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  kind  ot  grease 
or  fat.  The  best  fat  for  this  purpose  is  lard,  which  is 
more  economical,  and  less  likely  to  get  uumt  than 
butter.  When  lard  is  not  employo'l,  iho  best  substi- 
tute for  it  is  dripping. 

To  fry  JBeff-Steakt.—Cui  th  "^eaks  as  for  broiling, 
and,  on  being  put  into  the  pan,  shift  and  turn  them 
frequently.  Let  them  be  done  brown  all  over,  and 
placed  in  a  hot  dish  when  finished.  Oravy  may  be 
made  by  pouring  a  little  hot  water  into  the  pan  after 
the  steaks  are  out,  iind  the  fat  poured  away,  with  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  ketchup,  and  flour.  The  gravj'  so 
formed  is  to  be  poured  into  the  dish  with  the  steaks. 
Serve  to  table  imraediately.  If  onions  be  required 
along  with  the  dhh,  cut  them  in  thin  slices,  and  fry 
them  till  they  ore  soft.  They  should  be  fried  after  the 
steaks,  and  merely  with  part  of  the  fat  in  which  the 
beef  has  been  fried. 

Tofrjf  Mutton  Chops, — They  require  to  be  cut  in  the 
some  mann'.-r  as  for  bruiling,  and  may  be  dressed  ac- 
cording to  i^he  preceding  directions  for  steaks.  None 
of  the  grease  which  flows  firom  the  chops  is  to  be  used 
along  Tvith  them,  and  the  whole  must  be  poured  away 
before  preparing  the  gravy. 

To  fry  Veai  Cutlets. — Veal  cutlets  form  a  delicate 
dish,  and  should  be  fried  with  butter.  The  best  cutlets 
are  irom  the  fillet,  becauso  they  are  free  from  bone; 
the  fore  or  hind  loin — that  is,  the  bock-ribs  or  loin — 
may  be  used,  but  the  bone  must  be  cut  away,  which 
causes  a  waste.  Cut  them  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
They  require  to  be  dressed  slowly  and  thoroughly,  and 
should  be  of  a  light-brown  tinge  when  finished. — An- 
other and  more  tasteful  way  of  dressing  cutlets,  is  first  to 
dip  them  in  a  beat  ecg  and  then  strew  them  with  crumbs 
of  bread,  and  parsley  chopped  veiy  fine,  along  with 
pepper  and  salt,  after  which  pu^  them  in  the  pan.  They 
will  require  more  lard  or  dnpping  this  way  than  when 
fried  plain.  Onvvy  may  be  made  for  cutlets  the  same 
as  for  fried  steaks,  but  add  a  little  juice  of  a  lemon, 
and  skim  the  gravy  before  pouring  it  ore  the  cutlets. 

To  fry  Lamb  Chop). —  Lamb  chops  may  be  either 
eimply  fried  in  the  same  manner  as  mutton  chops,  or 
dre-*ed  with  egg  and  crumbs  of  bread  (but  with  no 
panley),  as  in  the  case  of  cutlets.  Gravy  made  iu  the 
pan,  ns  for  fried  steaks. 

To  fry  Pork  Chopi. — Pork  chops  should  be  cut  rather 
thin,  and  be  thoroughly  dressed.  They  may  be  either 
simply  fried  in  the  same  manner  as  chops,  or  fried 
after  being  dipped  iu  egg,  and  sprinkled  with  crumbj 
of  bread,  and  sage  and  onion  finely  chopped.  No  gravy 
is  expected  with  pork  chops.  !f  any  sauce  be  used,  it 
must  be  apple  sauce. 

To  fry  Btff  or  Pork  Sawtage*. — All  sausages  are  i'ried 
alike,  and  require  to  be  dressed  very  slowly.  Uefore 
being  put  into  the  pan,  they  should  be  pricked  in  seve- 
ral places  with  a  ftue  fork,  to  prevent  their  bursting  by 
the  expansion  of  the  air  within.  It  is  common  in  Kug- 
]ai<d  to  bring  fried  wusages  to  table  neatly  laid  out  on 
a  flat  dish  of  ma.:.he'<  ,"~>tatoe8.  The  t>au8a;;es  and  pota- 
toes are  helped  together.  Th"v  may  also  be  laid  in 
liiiks  OD  toasted  bread,  and  garnished  with  poached 
eggs  round  the  dish.  Fried  sausages  aro  sometimes 
Uiied  for  gimusiiiuK  roast  turkey. 

To  fry  Trtpe. — The  tripe  must  be  washed  well,  and 
tailed  till  tesder.    Take  the  tiuckest  parts,  and  dry 
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them  well  with  a  doth.  Malce  t,  MA  battef  ot  itsw, 
flour,  and  milk,  seasoned  with  salt,  and  for  those  who 
wish  it,  a  little  minced  onioA.  Dip  the  tripe  into  the 
batter  so  formed,  after  which  f^  in  lard  or  goo<t  ireeh 
dripping,  of  which  there  must  be  a  n1Ac\"uoy  In  the 

fian  almost  to  cover  the  trijpc.    Let  <t  be  done  to  a 
ight-brown.    Garnish  with  fried  j:*rsley. 

To  fry  Bacon,  or  Hmh  and  Lgg$. — The  bacon  should 
be  cut  Ttry  thinly  in  slices  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  iucb  in  thickness.  The  best  bacon  is  that  which  is 
alternately  jii,At<alroa  with  fat  and  lean.  No  butter  or 
dripping  is  required  L^  the  pan  in  frying  bacon,  which 
does  not  need  much  dressing,  and  is  soon  prepareil. 
Wbbu  done,  take  the  slices  from  the  pan,  and  place 
them  in  a  hot  dish  before  the  fire.  Hare  the  number 
of  eggs  required  previously  broken,  each  in  a  separate 
cup,  and  place  thorn  gently  in  the  pan,  so  as  to  preserve 
them  in  a  round  flat  shape.  Let  them  remain  iu  the 
pan  till  the  white  is  set,  and  take  them  out  carefully 
with  a  slice,  and  place  them  on  the  bacon.  The  taste- 
ful appearance  of  thiti  dish  is  spoiled  if  the  eggs  be 
either'  oroken  or  ragged,  which  is  very  apt  to  be  the 
case  if  they  are  not  previously  put  into  cups. 

Tof-y  Collops, — The  difference  betwixt  this  dish  and 
fried  steaks  is,  that  the  collops  or  pieces  of  meat  arc 
partially  hlowe<1,  as  well  as  fried.  It  is  consequently 
a  more  economical  process,  as  retaining  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  imtritious  juices  of  the  flesh.  In  pre- 
paring, cut  th(:  meat  thinner  than  for  broiling,  and  put 
the  slices  in  i  pan  alon^  with  a  large  piece  of  butter 
and  sliced  oMons.  Cover  it  close,  and  when  the  meat  is 
sufficiently  'ircssed,  add  a  little  hot  water  and  ketchup 
to  the  li.iU')i'  already  in  the  pan.  '' 

UOILING. 

Boiling  is  the  preparation  of  meat  in  water,  and  it  in 
necessary  that  the  vessel  employed  be  large  enough  to 
allow  the  meat  perfect  freedom;  if  it  be  cramped,  and 
have  only  a  little  water,  it  will  be  stewed,  not  boiled. 
In  all  coses  of  boiling,  there  must  be  a  sufficiency  of 
water  to  cover  the  meat.  In  boiling  meat  there  is  less 
waste  than  in  roasting;  and  In  some  cases  »\>t>p  may 
be  made  of  the  liquor.  It  is  the  general  direction  for 
boiling,  '  that  all  meat,  poultry  excepted,  should  be 
put  into  cold  water,  and  not  boiled  too  fast ;  and  as  t  he 
water  decreases  from  evaporation,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
plenished with  hot  or  boiling  water,  so  as  to  keep  the 
meat  always  covered.'  Now,  accordiuj.'  to  Liebig,  our 
greatest  and  most  scientific  authority,  cold  water  can 
dissolve  the  most  important  ingredients  of  flesh,  so  that 
if  meat  is  put  into  cold  water,  and  slowly  boiled  np, 
the  water  will  have  carried  off  all  the  slbumen  and 
several  other  substances,  and  the  remaining  beef  will 
be  a  kind  of  husk,  insufficient  to  nourish  the  system, 
unless  the  water  it  has  been  boiled  in  is  taken  at  the 
same  time  iu  the  form  of  soup.  To  boil  beef  without 
losing  the  nutritious  and  savoury  elements,  he  accord- 
ingly gives  the  following  directions: — The  water  is,  in 
the  firet  place,  to  be  put  into  a  brisk  boiling  state;  into 
this  boiling  water  the  meat  should  be  plunged,  and 
ollowed  to  lie  for  c.  few  minutes;  it  is  then  taken  oul, 
and  cold  water  is  to  be  poured  into  the  boiler  till  the 
heat  be  reduced  far  below  boiling,  or  to  about  160  ih- 
grees;  the  meat  ia  then  put  in  again,  and  kept  in  tin 
water  at  this  temperature  for  twi*  or  thi-en  hours. 
Everything  is  in  this  way  efTected  that  can  render  tbc 
flesh  pleasant  and  wholesome  as  food.  The  contact 
with  the  boiling  ivatcr  at  the  outset  coagulates  the 
albumen  of  the  flesh  all  round  the  suvf'ace  of  the  meat, 
and  closes  up  itii  pores  with  a  solid  wall,  that  none  of 
the  internal  juices  can  pass  through,  anil  the  meat  ia 
preserved  in  all  its  integrity  while  undergoing  the 
action  of  the  heat.* 

*■  Kir  licach  of  Vernon  Uouse  (a  retreat  for  cisntal  inraliiid), 
breton  Votry,  near  Keatb,  South  AViUea,  haa  adopted  Liebig'n 
directiors  fot  prepariog  meat,  si^upi,  iVc.  for  tlie  iDinate<i  libO 
in  numl  jrl  of  bis  ogtablishment,  and  finds  tliat  he  tliereby 
effoots  a  saving  of  fifty  |)er  ceat.,  while  the  quaUty  ot  tlie  food 
Is  greatly  Improved. 
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V.^en  meat  of  any  kind  it  done,  and  haa  to  be  lifted 
firom  the  pot,  take  care  not  to  put  a  fork  into  any  part 
wher«  there  are  juioei ;  if  this  be  not  attended  to,  a 
portion  of  the  ,iuices  will  escape,  and  the  marks  of  the 
fork  will  produce  an  unughtly  appearance  in  the  meat. 
All  part*  of  mutton  and  bmb  may  be  roasted,  but  it  is 
only  the  leg,  ncik,  and  head  that  are  boiled. 

To  boil  a  taited  Jtaurtd  qf  J)eef.~M  largo,  cut  out  the 
bone,  roll  it  up  firmly,  and  bind  it  with  a  tape;  then 
put  it  into  the  pot,  and  keep  the  lid  close.  Boil  it 
«lowly  and  equidly,  allowing,  as  above-mentioned,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  each  pound  of  the  beef.  The 
appropriato  garnishing  for  thia  and  otiior  pieces  of 
boiled  salt  beef,  is  carrot  and  small  greens  ;  some  add 
turnips.  Put  a  little  of  the  liquor  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled  in  the  dish. 

To  boil  a  Leg  of  Mutton,— A  leg  of  mutton  should  be 
kept  four  or  five  days  before  boiling.  Before  putting  it 
into  the  pot,  bend  round  the  shank,  cttttiug  the  tendon 
at  the  joint  if  necessary,  so  as  to  shorten  the  leg.  Two 
hi  rs  of  slow  equal  boiling  will  be  sufficient  for  a  good- 
aized  leg  of  mutton.  Some  persons,  to  make  the  leg 
look  >.  hite  and  tasteful,  wrap  it  tightly  in  a  cloth  in 
boiling;  but  this  spoils  the  liquor  for  broth.  It  is  not 
safe  to  b.  'I  vegetables  with  a  leg  of  mutton,  as  they 
arc  apt  to  flavour  the  moat.  Dish  the  leg  with  a  little 
of  the  liquor,  placing  the  lower  side  uppermost,  con- 
veniently for  carving.  A  good  leg  of  mutton  will  soon 
yield  sufficient  gravy.  Sauc^,  finely-chopped  capers  in 
melted  butter.  Turnips  mashed  or  whole  form  the 
appropriate  vegetable  to  be  eaten  with  this  dish. 

To  6oil  a  Leg  of  Lamb, — A  leg  of  lamb,  when  well 
boiled,  is  a  delicate  and  excellent  dish.  It  requires 
about  an  hour  and  a-half.  When  whiteness  is  de- 
sirable, it  is  wrapt  in  cloth,  the  same  as  mutton.  When 
dished,  garnish  with  the  loin  out  into  chops,  and  fried, 
to  lay  round  it.  The  sauce  used  is  plai  i  melted  butter, 
or  parfley  and  butter. 

To  boil  Veal, — Veal  is  seldom  boiled,  being  too  in- 
sipid by  that  mode  of  dressing.  The  only  part  boiled 
is  the  knuckle,  which  requires  ruuch  boiling,  in  order 
to  soften  the  sinews.  It  is  oaten  with  boiled  ham  or 
bacon.  The  sauce  used  is  parsley  and  butter.  The 
liquor  from  veai  is  the  best  of  any  fri-  muking  soup. 

To  boil  a  Turkey. — Boiled  turkej  is  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  excellent  dishes  which  can  be  brought  to 
table,  and  should  be  dressed  with  as  much  care  as  pos- 
sible. Clean  the  turkey  from  all  feathers,  and  singe  the 
hair  with  btiming  paper,  being  careful  not  to  blacken 
the  bkin.  Clean  it  well  inside  by  drawing  and  wiping. 
Cut  oif  the  legs  at  the  first  joints,  and  draw  out  the 
sinews;  then  pull  down  the  skin,  and  push  the  logs 
inside.  Cut  off  the  head  close  to  the  body,  leaving  the 
i^kin  long,  and  draw  out  the  craw.  Make  a  stuffing  of 
chopped  suet,  crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  parsley,  popper, 
salt,  and  a  little  nutmeg,  which  wet  with  an  egg  and 
milii  Put  this  stufiing  into  the  breast,  leaving  room 
for  t'lo  stuffing  to  swell;  after  which  draw  the  skin  of 
the  breast  over  the  oj)ening,  and  sew  it  neatly  across 
thi)  Imck;  by  which  means,  when  the  turkey  is  brought 
to  table  with  its  breast  uppermost,  no  sewing  will  be 
seen.  Place  the  liver  in  one  wing,  and  the  gizzard  in 
the  other,  turning  the  wing  ou  the  back,  and  fixing  the 
wings  tc  the  sides  with  a  skewer.  The  turkey  being 
now  ready  for  the  pot,  put  it  into  a  cloth  and  boil  it 
for  a  length  of  time  according  to  the  size  and  age.  A 
small  you  ig  turkey  will  not  require  more  than  an  hour 
and  a-haif ;  an  old  and  larger  one  perhaps  two  and  a- 
half  or  three  hours.  Let  the  water  be  wann  in  putting: 
in,  and  of  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  turkey  always 
covere<l.  When  done,  and  placed  in  a  hot  dish,  pour 
a  little  sauce  over  the  breast,  and  put  the  remamder  in 
a  sauce  tureeu.  The  sauce  used  is  various — as  par<:ley 
and  butter,  celery,  or  oyster  eauce.  One  of  the  most 
delicate  and  agi  ■;eable  sauces  is  that  which  is  made  of 
melted  butter,  boiled  maccaroni,  ^nd  milk. 

Tv  boil  a  J'ovl. — A  fowl  is  to  be  prepared  for  boiling 
in  the  sau\e  manner  as  a  turkey,  except  that  no  stuffing 
is  used.    It  may  te  boiled  wth  or  without  a  clotL, 


iimidl  fowls  will  require  from  half  an  hour  to  throe- 
quartera  of  an  hour;  largo  fowls  will  require  tma  an 
hout'  to  an  hour  and  (t-half.  Sauce,  parslvy,  «nd  butter. 
2r<  boil  Rabbih  *Bhole.—\Va»\x  them  well  in  warm 
water.  They  may  be  either  stulfcd  or  not  stuffed, 
according  to  taste.  When  stuffing  is  required,  mokf 
it  of  crumbs  of  bread,  suet,  parsley,  and  onions — all 
chopped-  and  pepper  and  salt;  moisten  with  milk  and 
egg.  Sew  this  neatly  into  the  belly.  Truss  in  the 
same  manner  as  roatit  hare,  and  boil  Elowly  for  an  hour. 
The  sauce  to  be  mado  of  boiled  unions,  milk,  melted 
butter,  and  flour,  with  pepper  and  salt,  which  pour  oyer 
the  rabbits  when  dished.  This  is  called  r<:ibila  imotherttl 
in  onions.  Wlxen  two  rabbits  are  dished  together,  al- 
ways lay  the  head  of  one  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that 
of  the  other. 

To  boll  a  Bam, — If  the  ham  has  been  cured  long,  it 
may  require  soaking  in  cold  water  to  soften  it,  from 
twelve  to  twenty-'our  hours  before  dressing.  Put  it  in 
a  large  boUing  vi-ssel,  with  plenty  of  cold  water,  and  let 
it  simmer  slowly  from  two  to  four  hours,  according  to 
the  size.  Skim  it  frt  lently,  to  remove  the  grease 
which  is  constantly  rising  to  the  top.  When  done,  skin 
it,  and  strew  bread  raspmgs  over  the  upper  eide;  then 
place  it  before  the  fire  to  dry  and  brown.  Qami/ih 
with  greens  or  cabbage. 

To  boil  I,eg  cf  Pcrk.—Po'ik  requires  to  be  particu- 
larly well  boiled.  Place  it  in  the  pot  with  the  skin  side 
uppermost,  with  a  plate  below  it,  for  pork  is  very  -x^t 
to  stick  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Peas  pudding  ia 
generally  served  separately  with  this  dish. 

To  boil  a  Tongue. — If  hard,  soak  the  tongue  in  water 
all  night  before  using.  Boil  it  from  two  hours  and  a- 
half  to  tliree  hours.  Skin  it  befote  dishing.  Garnish 
with  greens  or  cabbage. 

To  boil  2Vipe.— When  tripe  is  purchased  from  tho 
butcher  in  a  raw  state,  it  requires  to  be  boiled  a  very 
long  time,  to  be  thoroughly  soft  and  tender.  The  len^h 
of  time  will  depend  on  the  age  of  the  animal  from  which 
it  has  been  taken.  Sometimes,  for  young  tripe  six  or 
seven  hours  will  be  sufficient,  while  old  tripe  will  per- 
haps take  ten  or  twelve.  In  all  cases,  boil,  or  rather 
simmer  it  very  slowly,  for  quick  boiling  hardens  it.  _  It 
should  bo  cut  uito  moderately-si/ed  pieces  for  helping 
at  table.  When  to  be  served'  plain,  carry  to  table  in  a 
hash  dish,  in  some  of  the  water  with  which  it  has  been 
boiled,  with  boiled  onions  in  it.  A  tasteful  way  ->t  serv- 
ing is  to  take  it  from  its  liquor  after  boiling,  and  stew 
it  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a  saucepan  with  milk,  which 
thicken  with  a  little  arrowroot,  oi  flour  and  butter, 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Tliis  makes  a  deli- 
cious and  cheap  dish. 

To  boil  (7ow-A«e/.— Cow-heel  should  be  boiled  for  five 
or  six  hours,  or  till  tho  bones  will  slip  out.  Serve  with 
a  sauce  of  chopped  parsley  and  butter. 

To  boil  Eggs. — The  boiling  of  eggs  is  a  very  simple 
operation,  but  is  frequently  ill  performed.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  best  mode: — Put  the  egg  into  a  pan  of  hot 
water  just  off  the  boil.  W^hen  you  put  in  the  egg,  lift 
the  pan  from  the  fire  and  hold  it  in  your  hand  for  an 
instant  or  two.  This  will  allow  the  air  to  escape  from 
the  shell,  s.-rii  so  the  egg  will  not  be  cracked  in  boiling. 
Set  the  pan  on  the  fire  again,  and  boil  for  three  minutes 
or  more,  if  the  egg  be  quite  fresh,  or  two  minutes  and 
a-half,  k  the  egg  has  keen  kept  any  time. 

STEWS,  HASHES,  AND  MADE  DISHES. 

Stewing  is  the  preparing  of  meat  by  slow  siramerinff 
or  boiling,  and  by  which  all  the  liquor  is  to  be  used 
•ilong  with  the  meat  at  table.  This  is  a  much  mono 
I  sai-oury  and  nutritious  mode  of  cookery  than  boiling, 
I  because  the  substance  of  the  meat  is  partly  in  the 
liquor,  ar.'l  is  seasoned  to  have  a  high  relish  or  flavour. 
Generally,  much  inore  can  be  made  of  meat  by  stewing 
than  by  roasting,  boiling,  or  frying,  because  nothing  is 
lost  in  the  procp«s  of  dressing.  It  also  possesses  the 
decided  advantage  of  being  a  way  by  which  meat  may 
be  dressed  for  a  person  whose  time  of  dining  is  uncer- 
tain. A  Btcffed  steak,  for  instance,  will  k«ep  warm  and 
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Ik  tM«ilofV](]itiioii  fur  lui  hour,  I>ut  i\  brt>il<H|  w  tniA 
itMS  cannot  kMp  » luiiratei  aftor  liret'Hiiig. 

,  dT^  tlem  •  piiee  ^  Jitt/,  or  make  £0/ B<luUU.'^^i^a  n 
p^M  of  bewt-^tlM  briti^et  or  ituiip<  ur  any  oth6r  pic>co 
thub  will  bdCQUit)  tender;  Vut  n  little  butter  in  tiie 
buttoiu  of  t^e  «tMr>f«tii,,  Mid  thou  p'  iug  in  the  meaty 
paniftlly  fry  or  brown  it  all  uvur,  'n  tako  it  out, 

and  iajr  two  .or  tJiroo  ekcwart)  in  the  1  >>itum  ndke  pan; 
aAerwhiuh  rupUoe  the  meat,  which  will  Iw  ])revented 
from  itiukifig  to  the  pan  by  in«aii»  of  tho  iketrura, 
NeMt,  ]iut  ii>  (M  much  ««t«r  luwill  hnlf  cover  the  mont. 
Stow  it  (lowly,  witii  the  pfvn  clotcljr  ournred,  till  done, 
with  •  fitw  oniuui,  if  required.  Two  hours  are  ou^- 
■idered  «nouj;li  for  •  piece  of  fix  or  eight  pouudi. 
Wheu  ready,  toko  out  the  meat,  «iul  thicken  tho  gravy 
with  a  little  buttor  and  dour.  Cut  down  intohaiidMiue 
alka^ii  a  boiled  carrot  mid  tomip,  and  add  thnni  to  the 
liquor;  leaeou  with  pepper,  lalt,  and  ketahup.  Boil  all 
together  for  a  few  niiuut«a,  aud  eorva  in  a  hiah  dish. 

JVlltte  a  Shottitky  qf  Mutt»n.^-'l'a\.e  0  iihouldei  of 
muttoti,  aiidcut  out  tho  Idade  bo«e  without  injuring  thu 
fonn  of  the  meat.  Alako  a  gtutfing  of  crunibD  of  bread, 
oiuMiped  Duet,  wad  paraley,  a  llttlo  grcea  or  dried  iweet 
hflrD»,ehopped  union,  and  pepper  and  eolt,  raoiatenod 
with  VgS  tuiii  milk.  Lay  this  iituHina  in  tho  place  from 
whiob  ui(!  bone  wae  cut  out;  then  roll  it  up,  oud  xkewor 
or  biitd  it  Jtirmly  with  tape.  Hub  the  bottom  of  a  stew- 
PHU  .with  suet  or  butter,  and  brown  the  umtton.  Whea 
Bi^cieutljr  brown,  lay  two  ekcwera  in  t)io  bottom  of  the 
P«4]  odd, a. little  stock  or  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
i^evr  for  4Ui  hour  aud  iwhulf;  the  gravy  drawn  from 
itaelCw^U  be  Hutficieutiy  Hch  foe  Hauce,  seasoned  witli 
pepper  andisalt.    iikiju  it  before  Herring, 

Jfjo  Utem  ^Hevk*  ami  Cloopt, — Cut  the  beef  in  slices 
rather  thinner  than  for  broiling  or  frying.  Put  them 
iu  » istsw-pau,  with  water  su^oieut  to  mal:e  gravy.  Add 
grated  oarrot^  turnip  out  iu  aiuall  sauares,  aud  iiepper 
apd ,  paJft.  Stew  for  ou  hour,  nr  till  tender.  Skim  if 
DMCWtuiry.  When  done,  thickei'  '. ::  navy  with  a  little 
vxw/putt  at  Hour,  and  flavj-.i^i  \..ik  ketchup,  Some 
persons  oAi).  a  IHtlu  maccarsv  ,1  ui  vi^riicelli,  wliidli  re> 
CHi/^as  ^m  ten  to  twenty  ,i>  '>>i:  i><>-  iiiJing  ulang  with 
tl)p  ^ew.  Mutton  cLo(',- .„  .'tiv'^d  in  the  same  man- 
n^friijmt  require  tc  be  trl-.u^rir.',.  nf  tiio  auperiluoua  fat, 
ajtd  f'ii?^ carefully  skimmed,  '.'iti'^  ia  called  harw<^  cf 
«i^f/o4  when  the  chop*  buvo  boeu  previously  browned. 
The  soma  direction*  will  servo  lor  stewing  slices  or 
p^tiO^S;  of  aiiv  other  kind  of  meat. 

X<*  tt*v>  \  eat.  —The  best  ports  of  veal  for  stewing  are 
th^  li)lct,  the  breast,  and  the  shoulder.  The  shoulder 
miffit  b^  «taiFed  whon  tho  knuoklo  is  cut  out,  whicii 
muti  b^dene  neu>tly,  without  di8%uring  the  meat;  tho 
stuffing  should  consist  of  bread-crumbs,  minced  8U>  t, 
chopped  parsley,  grated  lemou-p»el,  white  popper  and 
salt,  moistened  with  egg  and  milk;  fill  the  shoulder, 
and  sew  it  up.  Hub  tho  bottom  of  a  large  stew-pa* 
^Ub,, butter,  lay  in  the  veal,  and  brown  it  on  both' 
sides.  AyJ^oi  sufiiciootly  brown,  put  iu  a  ]>int  of  cold 
\^(itcr,  ,^4iSt«*viit  slowly  for  two  hours,  or,  if  large, 
two  hours  aud  a-balf.  Uef'^re  it  ia  to  be  dished,  <lraw 
ofi^  ifHo  gravy,,  and  if  nut  thick  ont^Mgh,  brown  a  little 
but.ter.  and  dust  in  a  little  flour;  put  it  amongst  tho 
grary,  iiud  season  with  Cayenne,  salt,  and  tho  squeeze 
of  a  lemon  (a.  glawt  of  sherry  will  l>e  an  improve- 
ment); skim  the  sauco,  aud  pour  it  over  the  moat. 

_  Tp  ttew  Kidneys. — Cut  tho  kidneys  into  slices;  wash 
tftem,  and.  dry.  them  with  a  cleuu  cloth;  duiit  them 
wUii  fiour,  aud  fry  th>,m  with  butter  until  they  are 
bfown,  Pour  .aouio  hot  water  or  beef  gravy  into  tho 
pan,  a  few  minced  oniaiis,  yoppor  and  siilt,  according 
to  ia«te:  let  them  stew  slowly  for  an  hour,  and  add  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  musliroum  k^tcliup  before  dishing. 

yo  «t(t()  /*ijj«Mi«.— rPick  and  wash  the  pigeons  we'l, 
trussing  them  as  fowls  for  boiling.  Put  .1.  pic-i  of 
buU«r  and  som^  pepper  iusido;  duat  them  with  iloar, 
and, (brown  them  in  a  covered  stow-pan  with  a  good 
piece, of  b'^tUer;  put  iu  a  little,  flour;  O'.id  some  gravy 
or  hot  water.  Season  tbcm  bighly,  and  lot  them  stew 
slowlv  ft^r  twenty  wtuut«s  or  half  an  hour,    <Betore 
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dishing,  add  half  a  glwl»  of  pott  trhio,  if  tlM  Itan'itur 

be  tppfovwi.         ■  .  /  I   '      >i   I  .i  ;  /  .j.f',:  ' 

To  »ttw  Kabbtf^Wath  th«  libbits  wall ;  «ut  tbera 
in  p>eo»a^  and  put  thetn  in  tn  suald  for  » i'vw  niinuiNi. 
Molt  a  piece  of  butter,  in  which  fnr  m  brutxii  tin-  rtii. 
bits  for  a  short  time.  When  allgiklly  bKnwtiutl,  .iurt 
in  sonis  flour;  than  add  as  much  gravy  or  hrit  wAlar 
OS  will  make  sa-fficicnk  saiKM  >.'r!>iA  «mui)s,  k^tchnp, 
pepper  and  aalt,  oct-ordiikg  ti  i<.  m.  $t6w  for  an  hoiir 
'tlowly.  When  r«i|ititi'il,tW'^MU«  ;u»gr(iiry  With  u  unftU 
quantity  of  curry  po(nlcr«     ■• 

To  mak«  Irlth  <^((no.— T»k«  a  piece  of  loin  or  back- 
ribs  of  mutton,  and  out'  it  into  ohopa.  Put  It  in  a 
atow.|)»n  with  pared  raw  potatoes,  alicud  onionii,  p«p[Kir, 
salt,  ivnd  a  little  water.  Put  this  on  to  stew  slo«  ly 
for  uu  hour,  oovered  very  close;  and  shake  it  0(«aalon- 
allvt  to  prevent  it  from  sticking  to  the  bottom, 

I'u  mMii  MwtliMk  &VeM'.— Kugliih  stew  ia  tlie  name 
^Tvu  to  iii(*  following  ejccellcnt  preparation  of  cold 
meat:— Cut  tho  meat  in  Slices;  pepper,  salt,  wnd  Hour 
them,  and  liiy  them  in  a  dish.  Tako  a  few  pickles  of 
any  kind,  or  a  small  quantity  of  pickled  cabba^-e,  and 
sprinkle  them  ovor  tho  meat.  Then  take  a  teacup 
half  full  vf  water;  odd  tu  it  a  small  quantity  of  tho 
vinfp'ar  bobingiug  to  tho  picklee,  a  smalJ  quantity  of 
Letdinp,  if  approved  of,  and  cny  gravy  t.lmt  mfiy  bo 
net  by  ifor  usei  Htir  all  together,  and  i>our  it  over  the 
meat,  iiat  4ho  meat  before  the  fire  with  a  tin  .'ichind 
it,  ur  put  it  in  a  despatch,  or  in  the  own  of  the  kitt^hen 
rango,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  for  about  half  an 
hour  before  dinnar-time.  This  is  a  cheap  and  simple 
w;vy  of  dressing  cold  meat.  ' 

To  hash  <  uldlie^f  or  Mutton, — Cold  roast  beef,  o-  cold 
roa»t  or  boiled  mutton,  may  bo  dressed  uu  11  hash  in 
the  following  manner: — Cut  the  meat  iVom  the  bones 
into  small  pieces,  and  lay  them  aside;  then  nut  the 
l)ones  in  a  stew-pun,  with  a  little  water  and  «li«cd 
onion.  After  stowing  fur  a  shnrt  time,  take  out  thn 
bones  and  put  iu  the  meat.  ^Vhen  the  meat  is  per- 
teotly  hot,  thio^.on  with  a  little  flour  and  batter,  and 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  littlo  ketchup. 
Dish  the  hash,  and  stick  snuill  triangular  pieces  of  dry 
toasted  bread  round  tho  inner  edge  of  tho  dish. 

To  diess  Cold  Boiled  lie«f,  or  make  BMik  and  Sqntak. 
— Cut  the  beef  in  alic-ea  of  about  the  third  of  en  inr^ 
in  thickness.  Fry  the  slicos  till  lightly  browned  and 
heated  through.  Then  take  them  from  the  pan,  and 
place  them  on  u  warm  plate  before  tho  fire,  to  keep  hot. 
Fry  some  cabbage  which  has  been  previously  boiled 
and  rho]it)ed;  stir  this  about  a  short  time  iirtho  pan, 
and  se.ison  with  pepper  and  salt.  Spread  the  cabbago 
in  a  diiih,  and  place  the  slices  of  meat  npoti  it;  or  heap 
tho  cabbiij^e  in  the  dish,  aud  place  tho  moitt  around  it. 

To  tninue  Cold  Veal. — Cut  tho  veal  from  th«  bone^, 
and  minco  it  in  small  square  bits,  and  lay  them  asidu. 
Then  put  the  bones  in  a  stuw-pan  with  a  little  warm 
'vater,  to  make  a  gtnvy.  After  stewi;.g  for  a  short 
time,  take  out  tlic  bones  and  put  in  the  bita  of  veal, 
with  a  small  piece  of  IcmoA-poel,  chopped  very  tine. 
When  perfectly  heated,  thicken  with  a  little  flour  and 
butter,  and  season  with  popper  and  suit,  mid  a  little 
lemon.juice.  Dish  with  small  pieces  of  toasted  bread, 
as  in  hashed  mutton. 

To  drest  a  Lamb's  Head  and  Pluck.~  -Lambs'  heads 
are  procured  skinned.  Take  the  head  with  the  neck 
attached;  split  up  the  forehond,  and  take  out  the  brains, 
which  lay  aside.  Wash  the  bead  carefully,  cleaning 
out  the  slime  from  the  nose  by  rubbing  it  with  salt,  and 
take  out  the  eyes.  The  head  being  thus  cleaned,  put 
it  on  to  boil,  along  with  tho  heart,  and  the  lungs  or 
lights.  Let  the  whole  boil  for  an  bour  and  a-quarter; 
thou  tako  them  out,  and  dry  the  hood  and  neck  with  a 
cloth.  Rub  it  over  with  an  egg  well  beaten;  strew 
crumbs  ot  bread,  pepper  end  salt,  over  it;  alw>  stick 
small  pieces  of  butter  over  it,  and  lay  it  in  a  dish 
before  a  clear  fire,  tu  be  brownod  lightly.  Mince  the 
lunga  and  heart,  and  part  of  the  liver,  with  some 
oniutt,  parsley,  nopperi  salt,  a  little  flour,  grated  nut- 
meg, and  >  I        'poouiul  of  kotchup ;  mix  all  together, 


PRERittAMOIT.  or  TOODM-COOKJIUTU  / 


MntlMMMnADfUttiiquof  Inwhiubthe  bfladwnii  i>cil«<l 
to  form  a  gravy ;  let  it  •nuiiier  by  tho  s'ule  uf  the  firi. 
I'lir  ti»ll' Ml  htew.  I'tiub  iikc  braliM  n  \A  \mA  thom  wcli 
WiiU>(ii'i»«tf((*r^w(i  taUwpeonfula  ut  dour,  oiid  »  siiri^ 
of  l^Kv  'jliupitml  iMnlevw  «i«a  »  little  poii|i«r  luid  Mlt, 
nud'tynwos  tbrue  Ulilet!|>ounfuIa  ut'  liiilli— tlio  trhuU 
iWrniM);  »  bftlttc.  Havi)  »  fryilif^iiun  with  a  h'lln  Inrd 
ur  (iriiti'ittgi  m>»X  hy  tlte  b»U«r  in  tiuall  raund  cuitet, 
whioli  t'lrMAiitl  Hiuvra  li^btly  ou  both  Mua.    Cnt  the 

tMuMiiUet  o£  the  liver  in  alioei,  mvl  dunt  it  with  tlour, 
iviiit  fry  it.  Nuw  lay  the  head  Upon  a  (tiih;  place  th9 
lui»h  round  it,  and  lay  a  hUm  of  liver  atul  a  brain  cako 
alternately  on  the  hank  iiJl  teund.  This  i'onnM  a  hand- 
nuiiitt  Bitd  aMvuury  dish,  but  require*  SrcHt  attention 
uu  the  part  <>f  tho  cook,  to  have  all  the  Tarious  partx 
hat  aud  equally  rtady  at  tho  tttiio  of  dishiiig. 

To  mak«  I'otled'ilead, — 'I'hia  ia  a  di$)«  to  bo  eatan 
nold  aN  a  juliy.   Take  the  halt  of  a  bulluvk'j  head  uwl 
ck'iui  it;  aoaili  it  in  warm  wutt-r,  ivith  a  oow-liucl,  ' 
twu  or  tkrue  hdurs.     Then.  boU  it  with  thu  ' 
tender.     When  duue,  cut  thum  i:i  sokiU  \\\v 
lay  titeui  uaidei  tvtter  which  iitraia  (ihu  liquor  iu  >. 
tl^ey  b»ve  beuii   tioiled,  and  kl  Jt  btnud  till  itilt:. 
so  tli'u  tho  fat  uiii  '  bo  easily  akiiniucd.    Put  the  wli< 
into  a  aauco-|ian,  u  <d  boil  lur  half  on  hour,  and  aeaaoi^ 
with  pepper  and  aalt  accotdinz  to  taste,     Puur  it  into 
balina,  or  tin  or  earthcnwnre  Jiaiioi,  wliidir  Ftand  in  a 
ODol  place.     When  quite  cold,  it  fomii  a  jelly,  and  is 
ready  A>r  being  turned  out  un  a  diah  for  usu.     if  it 
du  nut  Coino  out  euaily,  dip  the  baain  or  shape  iu  hot 
wa^ur,  and  tho  hcut  will  iunuediatoly  loosen  it.    (iax- 
».i;h  with  sprigB  uf  fresh  piuoley.        -.  ,11.    ,    .,• 

I.i,,-,  ,.    I  ,    I  I-  .'lii,  W.I)' >  iVi.A >.'\ 

,i    ^,    ,  S(J I' IS  AND  BROTHS.  i     i       : 

ijuupi  are  the  substance  of  meal  '  fused  in  water  by 
Ixtilin^t,  and  are  of  many  dilferent  ivinds,  but  may  be 
ilivided  iutu  two  vlasbts  —namely,  hrvteth  aud  white.  The 
butt'i  of  brawn  soupti  is  always  beef,  whilu  the  basis  uf 
whit(>  suups  is  generally  v<  i.  Broths  arc  preparations 
•if  goup,  but  hiuru  simple  in  their  nature,  and  usually 
ciintainiug  aouo  kind  of  vegetables  or  mutter  for 
thickoniug— aa  riou,  barley,  &c  Soups  of  every  de- 
scription ^ould  be  made  of  sound  fresh  meat  aud  soft 
water.  It  is  a  general  rule  to  allow  a  quart  of  wntor 
for  every  pound  <>f  meat;  also  to  boil  quickly  at  lii^t, 
to  lu'iike  th«  scum  rise,  wliich  is  assisted  by  adding  a 
little  Bait;  and  uftur  skimming,  to  sinuucr  gently. 

,'/'t>  tnake  Bivuii  or  Qravy  Soup. — Take  a  sliin  ir  piece 
of  the  rump  of  beef,  aud  break  it  in  several  plao  :  Cut 
the  beef  from  the  bones;  take  out  purt  of  the  luavruw, 
and.  lay  it  on  the  bottom  of  the  put.  If  'lore  be  no 
iuarc6w,  use  butter.  Then  lay  iu  the  lueu  .aid  bones 
to  browu.  Turn  the  whole,  v,hen  browned,  on  one 
side,  and  take  care  that  it  does  not  bum.  When  it  is 
thoroughly  browned,  add  a  pint  of  cold  water  to  draw  the 
juice  from  the  ufioat,  also  a  little  suit;  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hourafter,  fill  in  the  quantity  of  cold  water  which 
may  be  requisite.  Now  add  the  vegetal  os,  as,  for  in- 
stance, two  carroti,  a  tuniip,  and  tlireo  or  four  onions, 
all  sliced;  also  a  stalk  of  celery,  some  sweet  herbs,  with 
some  whole  block  and  Jamaica  pepper.  Let  tho  soup 
boil  ulowly  for  from  four  to  five  hours,  uftpr  which  take 
it  of',  and  let  it  stand  a  little  to  settle.  Then  skim  otf 
the  fat,  aud  put  it  through  a  hair  sieve  to  clear  it.  The 
soup,  if  cleared,  may  now  be  either  served  or  set  aside 
for  after  use.  It  should  have  a  clear  bright  look,  with 
ft  brownish  tinge.  Frequently,  it  is  made  tho  day  be- 
fore using,  m  order  that  it  may  h-  efTeotually  skimmed 
of  fat.  In  such  a  ease  it  is  heated  again  before  serving. 
Un  some  occasions  it  ia  served  with  a  separate  dish  of 
te8«ted  bread  cut  in  small  squares.  The  meat  which 
has  made  the  soup  ia  supposed  to  bo  divested  of  nearly 
all  its  nourishing  qualities;  but  where  thriftincss  is 
consulted,  it  may  form  an  agreeable  stew,  with  vege- 
tables,  a  little  ketchup,  and  pepper  and  salt. 

Brown  Boup,  made  ae>  above  db-eeted,  forma  what  i» 
called  stock-^that  is,  a  foundation  for  every  other  soup 
of  .the  brown  kind,  also  a  gravy  for  atews  where  rlch- 
ness.Ja  required.    It  likewise  forma  any  Itind  of  vege^^ 


table  loup,  1»r  merely  nddie/;  to  U,  wh«n  Jttat  ilnUbad 
bi.'iiing  and  cloariH|i,  the  particular  voftutable  which 
mii.y  be  required.  1  Jl'hua  arc  foriucd  aitw(4  mmj*,xii<f 
oarrota  being  out  into  siuah  htri|M!«  oritraw»;  leek  Mmtpi 
by  adding  leeks  cut  into  short  bietvt,  aud  IkiUing'  ait 
hour  '-ttfrnktUi  moup,  by  atldiag  boiled  venuiodlUl  and 
so  III!  »  1 1  h  other  vegetables. 

Lklny'n  Mr—vn  Saup.—'l'hj  folUiwtag  plan  \$  that 
proposed  by  liaroii  I/n-big  for  obiaininf  n  auup  which 
Nhall  ouiiUin  tho  ^hole,  ur  nearly  the  whole,  of  tho 
nutritious  ulemtnta  of  thti  flesh  employed t--'  When 
ouu  pouud  of  lean  beef,  free  of  fat,  and  separated  from 
thu  boueii,  in  the  fiii  sly -chopped  state  in  which  it  ia 
used   for  beef-sautagns  or   mince-meut,  ia  uniforntly 
mixed  with  its  own  Aieight  of  ..-old  winter,  alowly  h«at«iil 
to  boiling,  and  thu  liquid,  aftiU'  boiling  briskly  for  a 
ixiuute  ortwo,  ia  strained  through  a  oloth  ur  sieve  iVom 
ooa^'ulat>'id  albunieu  and  tlia  fibrluc,  now  become 
anil  hurny,we  obtain  an  cQ'ial  weight  of  th#n)08t 
c  ooup,  of  such  strength  as  Can  lie  obtained 
'ing  fur  hours  from  a  piece  of  tl«j«h.     When 
<alt,  and  tho  other  usual  additions  by  whkh 
.tlly  seasoned,  and  tinged  somewhat  darker 
uf  n-astod  onions  or  burnt  augur,  it  forma  th» 
I  very  b«<rtt  soup  that  can  lie  prepared  from  one  pound  ef 
I  ftesh.'     An  uxtract  of  meat  thus  prepare<l  is  found  to 
bo  i>n  invaluable  provision  fur  an  army  in  active  servltu. 
Administiired  alon^  with  a  little  wine  to  wouMded: 
soldiers,  it'  inimedmtely  restores  their  strength,  eJT* 
hauiitcd  b;   loss  of  blood,  and  enables  them  to  sustain! 
the  fatikuo  of  removal  to  the  nearest  hospital.     Of 
courao  what  ia  so  useful  in  this  eutrenie  case  muatbe' 
useful  in  thousands  of  minor  occasions  of  Imdily  pro- : 
stratioii.    The  loss  of  stren^h  means  tho  loss  of  the 
substances  that  support  vitality,  such  as  these  very 
ingrediontfa  it'  Meshy  juice.    'I'ho  licahy  fibre  itself  ii^ 
wasted  more  slowly  than  the  substances  that  floatiit 
the  liquid  that  InveatB        so  that,  in  fact,  a  sujjtplyof 
these  maltms  has  a  m   id  instantaneous  actioft'  tniUV' 
any  other  refreshment.     Wo  can  thus  explain  the  eiSttt'' 
of  soups  upon  convalescent  patients.  .  -ih| 

B«f  Tea. — This  is  but  another  name  for  tliep*r^' 
extract  of  be'  '',  aa  abovo  recommended  by  Liebig.    The' 
common  plan  ia  merblv  to  cut  the  meat   Into  thin 
slicoa ;  but  01'  course  mincing  is  to  be  preferred,  as  a' 
much  I)   ire  ctToctive  method  of  obtaining  the  essentii^l 
juices.     After  boiling,  skim,  and  season  with  salt.       '• ' 
Kidney  S.,up, — Make  a  stock  or  gravy  soup  as  abcfr*' 
directed.    Cut  two  l>eof  kidneys  in  slices ;  wash  them 
well,  and  stow  them  in  water  or  aoup  for  an  hour.' 
Take  out  tho  kidncyn  and  strain  tlie  soup.    Then  return ' 
tho  kidneys  to  the  soup  so  strninod,  and  <tdd  as  much 
stock  or  gravy  soup  as  is  required.     liCt  the  wholi)  b'dU"' 
for  a  few  niinutoti,  and  serve  in  a  tureen.  > '/  ' 

0.e-iail  Soup. — Make  a  quantity  of  brown  soup,  aa' 
previously  dire<!ted.     Tuketwo  or  three  tuib,  aud  topti- 
rate  them  at  the  joints  into  pieces.    Put  tho  wtole  ih" 
the  soup,  and  boil  till  the  meat  is  tender,  but  not  till 
it  comes  from  the  hones.    Add  a  little  ketchupj  and 
serve  with  tlie  picices  of  tall  in  the  soup. 

Hare  Soup, — Take  a  fieuh  hare,  aud,  when  skinned, , 
wipe  it  well  with  a  cloth.    Cut  it  open,  and  take  out 
the  entrailsj  taking  grent  care  not  to  lose  any  of  the 
blood.    Thou  cut  the  body  into  separate  pieces,  aud 
put  them  in  a  pot  with  two  or  three  quarts  of  watijr, 
along  with  any  blood  that  may  hare  run  out.    Put 
into  the  pot  also  two  or  tlu-ce  pounds  of  beef  cut  intb 
pieces,  likewise  a  sliced  carrot,  turnip,  and  onion,  a  ibw 
sprigs  of  tlryme,  ii  few  .Tamaica  peppercorns,  aud  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  mixed  with  cold  water.    Keep 
stirring  till  it  boil,  and  let  it  boil  for  an  hour  otid  a- 
half.    When  this  is  done,  take  the  best  pieces  of  t]be ' 
hare,  which  are  tho  back  aud  upper  joints  of  the  hind- 
legs.    Li^  these  aside.    Let  the  soup  boil  for  other  two ; 
hours.    Then  take  out  the  remainder  of  the  meat,  and ' 
cut  it  oiFthe  bones,  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  or  Other-'' 
wise  mash  it  well.    Put  the  meat  thoa  pounded  badk  ' 
into  the  aoup,  and  atr^n'  the  wholb  through  a  htiui ' 
sieve.    Put  th«  aoup  sb  purified  into  tho  pot,  alofeg^ 
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wfthma^  limmiwpi'*  Md  ■■»>  «ad  Hxn  with  the 
piM«f  Dif  J|hm  ii^tba  tuwn. 

Jtimm  Ar^rr-AiUt  hftTlng  akinned,  inwa,  ud 
tMwfcM  thik  halt,  eat  it  into  piwei,  wad  put;  tlw  piwM 
^to  •  jiw  with  aa  onion, »  bunoh  of  nraet  htrbt,  and  • 
Itttl*  watw.  Got*  th«  top  of  th«  jar  lo  dote  that  itttj 
UttI*  of  Um  ateam  can  otcape  ftom  it ;  tho  oover  may 
ha  tiiid  dawn  to  tho  jar.  Place  it  in  aiauoepan  of 
water,  the  water  not  to  oover  the  top  of  the  jar.  Keep 
the  water  oonatantly  boiling.  Boil  oetween  time  and 
£>ur  honn.  When  done,  bkim  off  aav  fat,  thicken  the 
iaaoe  with  flour  and  butter,  seaaoa  with  lait  and  pei^, 
and  eerre  altogether  in  a  hikih  diih. 

Jfodb-ZWA  8owr-Tiu»  ia  made  with  a  calf  ■  head. 
It  if  beet  to  get  the  head  leadv  ecraped  and  cleaned 
firom  the  butcher,  but  with  the  akin  on.  If  it  be  got  in 
an  uneleaned  ati^,  waah  it,  and  put  it  into  a  pot  with 
eold  water,  and  boU  it  for  a  abort  time  till  the  hair  ii 
koaened. '  Then  acn^M  off  the  hair,  aplit  the  head, 
dean  it^thonNuhly,  and  take  out  tite  brauia.  The  head 
ia  now  auppeaM  to  be  clean,  and  ready  for  making  the 
aoup.  Put  it  into  a  pot  with  ouuiderably  more  water 
than  will  ooTer  it.  Skim  it  frequently  aa  it  warma, 
and  let  it  boil  gently  for  an  hour.  Take  out  the  head, 
and  when  it  haa  cooled,  cut  the  meat  off  into  hand- 
arane  piecea  of  about  an  inch  aquare.  Scrape  and  cut 
the  tonsue  in  the  aame  manner.  Lay  ail  theae  pieces 
aaide.  Then  ]^t  into  the  water  in  wmch  the  heaa  waa 
boiled  abotti  three  or  four  pounda  of  hook  of  beef  and 
a  kauokle  of  veal,  with  the  Ifpntt  bvoken.  Add  to  thia 
four  or  five  oniona,  a  carrot  knd  turnip  aliced,  a  ami^ 
bondt  of  aweet  herba,  and  aome  black  and  Jamidca 
pe|qper,  whole.  Add  alio  the  brains,  after  you  hare 
boiMd  them  aeparately  in  a  cloti^  and  pounded  than. 
With  all  theae  additiona  let  the  aoup  boil  dowly  for 
font  or  fire  hours,  after  which  atrain  it,  and  when  cool, 
take  off  the  fat.  Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ftesh 
bttttar,aBd  melt  it  in  a  atew-pan ;  when  meltedj  put  in 
two  handfiila  of  flour  and  let  it  brown,  atirring  it  all 
the  time ;  add  a  little  of  the  soup,  a  apng  or  two  of 
aweet  baail,  and  a  few  heads  of  paraley.  Boil  thia  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  atrain  it  through  a  sieve ;  then 
put  thia,  the  pieces  of  meat,  and  the  aoup,  all  together, 
and  boil  it  for  an  hour.  Add  two  tablespoonfiils  of 
ketchup,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  Cayenne  pepper,  and 
aalt  to  taate.  It  is  usual  to  put  in  at  the  same  time 
ibor  glaasea  of  sherry  wine.  When  dished  in  a  tureen, 
pat  m  two  dozen  of  egg-balls. 

Jlgg-baBs  for  mock>turtle  soup  are  made  as  follows : — 
Boil  four  or  fire  egga  till  they  are  quite  hard.  Take 
out  the  yolka,  andbeat  them  in  a  mortar,  with  salt  and 
Cayenne  pepper.  Make  thia  into  a  paste  with  the  white 
of  one  or  two  raw  eggs.  Roll  the  paste  into  balls  the 
aiae  of  email  nmblea.  Boll  them  m  a  little  flour,  and 
either  iiy  them  in  batter  or  hvown  them  before  the  fire, 
being  oareful  to  keep  them  whole  and  aeparate.  They 
are  now  ready  for  being  put  into  the  aoup. 

Pea$  Sovp. — This  ia  an  excdient  aoup,  if  well  made, 
and  ia  one  <rf  the  dieapeat  diahes  that  can  be  put  on  the 
table,  for  it  ma^  be  formed  of  cold  meat  or  marrow- 
Iwne,  or,  what  is  cheaper  atill,  merely  water,  or  the 
Uquor  in  which  any  piece  of  mutton,  lamb,  or  reid  haa 
been  boiled.    We  give  the  following  recipes: — 

Ftat  Amp  with  meat  or  hmeM. — ^Take  a  good  marrow- 
bone, or  the  bones  of  cold  roast  beef;  a  slice  or  shank 
of  ham  may  be  added,  if  the  flayour  be  liked.  Break 
tiie  Ixmes,  and  put  them  in  the  pot  with  fotir  quarta  of 
cold  water.  According  to  the  thickness  and  quantity 
required,  take  two  or  three  pounda  of  the  best  split 
peaa,  and  put  them  among  the  cold  water  and  bones; 
add  to  this  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  half-a-dozen  small 
onions,  a  stalk  of  odenr  cut  in  pieces,  a  boncn  of  thyme, 
and  aome  whole  black  and  Jamaica  pepper.  Let  all 
thia  boil  tat  two  houra,  atirring  frequently,  as  vhe  soup 
is  very  apt  to  bum.  When  the  peas  are  quite  aoft  and 
bfeokra  down,  take  the  aoup  off,  and  put  it  throush  a 
aiare,  into  another  pot;  mD  it  well  tniough  until  (he 
146 


«lp  be  mind  with  thf  aonPf  .wM4i>^>!#M 
,  little  watai^  and  boil  the  aovp  H/mfin  %m 
Vhen  to  be  aerred,  out  a  aOea  of  to^tijMbr 


nil 

When  ,  ,    , 

amall  aquare  pieoea,  and  putii.  t|w  tureen wiil 

Ptat  Soup  vrithmit  nmtw  ipnea.— rPnt  i 
or  pinta  pf  peaa  in  fire  quarta  or  wator.  Boil  for  f^ur, 
houra;  then  add  three  or  four  large  onions,  two  heada 
of  celery,  a  oarrot  and  a  tuznip,  aU  cut  up;  aim  "Won 
with  aalt  to  (aate.  Boil  for  two  hoora  longer.  Ii  4^e 
aoup  become  too  thick,  ad4  a  little  water.  The  peaa 
may  be  boiled  the  erening  befoilB  being  uaed,  and  the 
longer  they  boil,  the  amoother  and'  more  mellow  the 
aoup  will  be;  but  do  not  put  in  the  Teeetablea  until  the 
day  the  aoup  ia  to  be  used.  By  this  pun  the  aoup  doea 
not  require  atrainine 

MutUm  AvtA.—- Thia  ia  a  broth  of  a  mild  nature^ 
being  intended  chiefly  for  inralida.  Take  a  acrag  or 
thick  end  of  a  loin  of  mutton,  and  put  it  into  a  pot  with 
cold  water;  the  pro^rtion  being  a  quart  of  water  to  a 
pound  of  meat,  wmcli  will  aluw  tor  losa  in  boiling. 
Turnip  and  onion  may  b6  added  when  not  considered 
injurious.  liCt  tUs  boil  alowljjr  for  three  houra,  and 
skim  off  all  the  fat  before  aervmg.  The  meat  ia  aup> 
posed  to  be  useless, 

.  j,_,^  ^,,  JHJOTCH  DIBHE8. 

Sheep't  Hag9if.r-~Th«t9  are  different  ways  of  making 
a  haggis,  aa  far  as  the  exact  composition  of  the  materials 
ia  oonceraed.  Some  put  minced  tripe  in  it,  othera  put 
no  tripe.  The  fi)Uowing  ia  the  more  common,  and,  we 
believe,  the  best  manner  of  making  it: — ^Procure  the 
large  stomach  bag  of  a  sheep,  also  one.  of  the  smaller 
baip  called  the  king's  hood,  together  with  the  pluol^, 
which  is  the  lights,  the  liver,  and  the  heart.  The  baga 
must  be  well  washed  first  in  cold  water,  then  plunged 
in  boiling  water,  and  scraped.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  of  uie  large  bag;  let  it  lie  and  soak  in  cold  water, 
with  a  little  salt,  all  nkht.  Wash  also  the  pludt.  You 
Trill  now  boil  the  small  bag  along  with  the  pluck;  in 
boiling,  leave  the  win(*.pipe  attached,  and  let  the  end  of 
it  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  pot,  so  that  impurities  may 
pasit  freely  out.  Boil  for  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  take 
the  whole  from  the  pot.  When  cold,  cut  away  the 
windpipe,  and  any  bits  of  skiu  or  gristle  that  seem  iqi- 
proper.  Grate  the  quarter  of  the  liver  (not  using  the 
remainder  for  the  haggis),  and  mince  the  heart,  lights, 
and  small  bag  veiy  small,  along  with  half  a  pound  of 
beef  suet.  Mix  all  this  mince  wiUt  two  small  tea-cupfuls 
of  oatmeal,  previously  dried  before  the  fire,  black  and 
Jamaica  pepper,  and  salt ;  also  add  half  a  pint  of  the 
liquor  in  ynack  the  plucK  waa  boiled,  or  beqf  gravy. 
Stu:  all  together  into  a  consistency.  Then  take  the 
large  bag,  which  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  put 
the  mince  into  it.  Fill  it  only  a  little  more  than  half 
full,  in  order  to  leave  room  for  the  meal  and  meat  to 
expand.  If  crammed  too  full,  it  will  burst  in  boiling. 
Sew  up  the  bag  with  a  needle  and  thread;  The  haggis 
is  now  complete.  Put  it  in  a  pot  with  boiling  water, 
and  prick  it  occasionally  with  aklarse  needle,  as  it  swells, 
to  allow  the  air  to  escape.  If  the  nag  appears  thin,  tie 
a  cloth  outside  the  skin.  There  should  be  a  plate 
placed  beneath  it,  to  prevent  its  sticking  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  Boil  it  lor  three  hours.  It  is  served  on  a 
dish  Tv:thout  garnish,  and  requires  no  gravy,  aa  it  is 
sufliciently  rich  in  itself. 

Lamb's  Uaggia. — This  is  a  much  more  delicate  dish, 
and  less  frequcL.ly  made  than  a  sheep's  haggis.  Pro- 
cure the  large  bag,  pluck,  and  fry  of  a  lamb.  The  fiy 
is  composed  of  the  small  bowels,  sweetbreads,  and  ker- 
nels. Prepare  the  bag,  as  in  a  sheep's  haggis.  Clean 
thoroughly  the  small  bowels  and  other  parts;  parboil 
them,  and  chop  them  finelv  along  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  suet.  Mix  with  dried  oatmeal,  salt,  and  pep- 
per, and  sew  the  mixture  in  the  bag.  Boil  it,  and  at- 
tend to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a  sheep's  haggis. 

Brah  or  'Kail.' — Broth  is  made  of  beefor  mut- 
ton, but  mutton  hi  preferable,  and  hi  generolly  em- 
ployed. The  beat  bn>th  ia  made  aa  fallows  ^-Put 
int«  »  pot  three  qouti  of  cold  wateri  along,  with  ft 
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dHjMtf'tf  'ma'^taSxIt,  And  tot  U  1)90.  Ai  Mon  M  U 
hmi^jm  Ui'pr&tditiiM  «f  theliMt  put  of  tli«  nedc  or 
WlJ6k  fi&i>f  riiMtoa,  Allow  it  to  loU  gently  for  an 
iiMtt, ildiiUMfagMcuiotifelljr,  and wfttddng  to tuwrettt 
t>im|<ot«i^.  Then  idd  (me  iarrot  grated;  two  amaU 
ttttttSplil  imt  in  iqtiwek,  a  ftW  naaU  onioM  ihied;  abo 
tWOWthftie|d«eeiofiittMtindt(iniipliAeut.  InrtMd 
attM  MtlwM  T^AMet;  aeMidinc  to  taate  pot  in  the 
huf  of  »  ifm«U  cabbhge  Chopped  ui  modenteiy-dnd 
pleMi,  olr  if  caUwge  cannot  be  procured,  a  limiUr 
quiantlty  of  gieeni.  Leeka  aie  alio  naed  inttead  of 
onioni.  Boil  the  whole  fbr  ain  houi^  longer,  adding.  If 
neeeiway,  a  amall  qoanti^  of  hot  water  to  eempentate 
the  low  in  boilinr.  The  broth  ia  now  anppoaed  -to  be 
done.  Seaaon  with  aalt  only,  and  aerfe  m  fc  toreen. 
Hie  meat,  which  is  not  expected  to  be  orer-boiled,  is 
aerred  In  a  aeparate  dish,  garnlahed  irith  the  uncut 
pieeiM  of  tfimlp  and  camt.  By  this  preparation  both 
tlie  broth  and  meat  aie  nsed,  so  that  a  small  quantity 
of  ttCat  produces  food  for  a  luge  number. 

^oftft-PoftA.— This  is  a  diah  only  to  be  obtained  in 
peifeotlon  in  summer,  when  green  peaa  are  in  season. 
Pitt  on  two  quarta  of  water,  and  when  it  boila,  put  in 
three  pounda  of  the  back  ribs  of  mutton  or  Iamb,  paring 
off  the  fiit  if  there  be  too  much.  Put  in  with  the  meat 
two  or  three  carrots  cut  into  squares,  and  two  grated, 
aUo  three  or  ibur  sweet  young  turnips  in  squares,  a 
oaoliflbwer  and  a  lettuce  cut  down,  a  ftw  young  onions 
ahitd,  a  little  parsley,  and  about  a  pint  of  sweet  young 
peaa.  Boil  thia  for  an  hour  and  a-lialf,  thto  taice  out 
the  meat  and  cut  it  in  chops,  laying  it  aside.  Add 
another  pint  of  young  peas,  aeasoning  with  peppet  and 
salt)  and  when  these  peaa  are  done,  put  in  the  chops. 
A  WW  ndnutes  afterwwda,  serre  up  in  a  tureen. 

8heej/9  Mead. — ^Procure  as  good  a  sheep's  head  as 
possible.  The  first  thing  done  u  to  singe  it  with  a  hot 
iron,  so  as  to  free  it  completely  from  ereiy  particle  of 
t^l.  This  process  is  always  performed  in  Scotland 
by  a  blacksmith,  or  some  other  person  who  makes  a 
business  of  singeing  heads.  The  horns  should  have 
been  prerioosly  sawed  off  by  the  butcher.  When  singed 
and  ready  for  the  cook,  soak  the  head  for  some  time 
in  warm  water,  and  then  scrape  it  till  it  is  perfectly 
clean,  and  as  nearly  white  as  possible.  The  head  must 
now  be  split,  and  the  braina  removed.  Take  out  the 
qrea,  and  acrape  and  clean  out  the  nose;  after  which 
waah  the  head  again,  and  let  it  lie  in  warm  water  for  a 
short  time.  It  is  usual  to  procure  the  trotters  along 
#ith  the  head,  and  to  subject  them  to  a  similar  treat- 
ment as  regards  singeing,  cleaning,  and  washing.  The 
head  and  trotters  being  now  ready  for  the  pot,  put 
them  in  with  a  sufficiency  of  water,  and  let  thora  toil 
till  the  akin  ia  aoft  and  tender,  wliich  may  be  iu  t^iree 
houn.  When  ready,  aerre  with  the  trotte.s  round 
the  diah,  and  garnish  with  boiled  carrot  and  tui-nip. 

Mineid  Compt. — ^T^^e  a  pound  of  good  juicy  beef, 
and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  suet.  Mince  the  whole 
Teiy  fine,  aa  if  for  aausagea,  taking  away  any  bita  of 
gristle  or  akin.  Melt  a  piece  of  butter  in  a  frying-pan, 
and  then  put  in  the  collops.  Stir  them  well,  ad£ng  a 
little  fiour,  a  little,  hot  water  or  gravy,  and  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a  little  ketchup.  Onion  may  be 
chopped,  and  put  in  along  with  the  meat,  if  required. 
Ten  minatea  will  dress  a  pound,  which  will  form  a 
dish  for  four  or  five  psrsons.    Serve  in  a  hash  dish. 

Fofato  Soup. — Take  any  bones  of  cold  roast  meat,  or 
a  marrow-bone,  or,  failing  these,  a  piece  of  dripping, 
whidi  put  into  a  pot  with  cold  water,  according  to  the 
quantity  required.  Let  it  boil  a  short  time;  then  put 
in  a  quantity  of  potatoes  well  peeled  or  scraped,  which 
have  been  previously  soaked  in  boiling  water,  to  extract 
any  disagreeable  flavour  from  them.  Add  also  one  or 
two  onions  cut  in  pieces,  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and 
hi  all  boil  for  half  an  hour. 

BACCU  AND  FLATOCBS. 

Smoea  are  liquid  piepaiationa,  to  be  uaed  in  jiving  a 
flsrour  or  relish  to  diahea,  and  are  of  varioua  kinda. 
A  auaS)v  «N  formed  of  inelt«d  batt«r,  wiUi  an  infUiion 


of  aom«  lotlwf  b)gndieitii;  othta*  AM  in  JCU  «iMl'<|f 
giATiea dnnm tnrn  fteak  juicy  n«M;  AMttf  tiiifd Unff 
are  oompoaed  partly  of  water,  and  «oiiU'p|MMrT««;  «b«M' 
dimenta,  or  apioea.  There  ia  Uttto  niMt  W  ikMOUg'm 
good  aattoe  when  a  pttaea  has  good  and  propte  ttiAte- 
riAla  to  mako  it  with.  The  dilef  nMrit  «aiMlala  in  frir> 
niahing  a  fine  flavoor  firom  inadequate  MAteriala;  aa^ 
fi>r  inatanoe,  glTing-  a  rich  flavour  of  in«at  to  •'  omM' 
of  potatoea,  or  aome  other  ptein  didi,  wheif  n*  mMt 
liaa  been  employed.  TUacanonlybedonebykMiwing' 
the  qualitlea  of  varioua  t^getable  piodnett,  «tid  hbW 
theee,  by  ineana  of  cookery,  may  be  made  to  nkmtM 
the  juleea  of  animal  food.  The  vegetable  prodweta  of 
which  by  far  the  most  can  be  made  1^  a  ddlfiil  oook 
are  oniona,  muahroomi^  and  canrota.  Onlona  and  mualu' 
rooms  alone  fiuniah  w  moat  mSaekml  aubatitotea  for 
animal  jnieea,  and  mi^  be  dieaaed  ao  exquisitely,  aa 
hardly  to  be  diatinguiAed  from  the  gmvy  of  beef: 

Onion  JRmNMir.--Onioo  flavour  ia  ttaae  by  atewing. 
Take  aeveral  large  on*cna,  and  remove  the  thin  outer 
film  from  them.  Put  them  in  a  aaueepan  with  a  little 
aalt  and  flour,  and  a  amall  piece  of  butter  or  dripping, 
to  prevent  their  bumbg.  Caver  them  quite  eloae,  and 
aet  by  the  fire  to  brown  and  atew  gently.  Two  hoora 
will  dresB  them,  and  at  the  end  of  thia  time  they  will 
be  quite  soft,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  water,< 
they  will  yield  a  rich  griyvy.  Thia  may  be  uaed  to  fiy 
potatoea  with,  or  to  flavour  any  other  diah. 

AfwAroom  Sauee. — Pick  out  the  atema,  and  akin  the 
mushrooms -and  the  stems.  Cut  them  in  small  piecaa, 
and  waah  them.  Then  put  them  in  a  aattoanui,  with' 
rather  more  water  than  will  cover  them.  Let  them 
atew  gently  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  till  they  ate 
aoft.  They  will  now  have  yielded  a  fine  rich  aauoe. 
Stir  in  a  little  flour  and  butter  kneaded  together,  and 
aeaaon  with  pepper  and  aalt.  Thia  preparation  may 
be  eaten  with  potatoes,  the  same  as  meat;  it  also  fomn 
an  excellent  sauce  to  many  dishes. 

Melted  £u/<er.— This  must  be  made  of  freah  bntttt. 
Cut  down  the  butter  into  small  pieces,  and  put  tiiem 
into  a  small  saucepan  with  cold  water,  in  the  proper' 
tion  of  an  ounce  of  butter  to  a  tablespoonful  of  water; 
Throw  in  flour  from  a  dredger  with  the  one  hand,  wliile 
with  the  other  you  turn  the  saucepan  rapidly  round,  so 
as  to  cause  the  flour  to  mix  without  lumping.  A  small 
c^uantitv  of  flour  is  sufficient.  You  now  for  the  first 
time  take  the  saucepan  to  the  fire,  and  continue  turn- 
ing or  shaking  it  till  the  butter  is  thoroughly  melted. 
When  it  boils,  it  ia  ready;  it  riiould  then  have  the 
cousistency  of  riuh  cream.  If  it  ahould  oil  in  making, 
it  may  be  partially  recovered  by  putting  a  little  cold 
water  into  it,  and  pouring  it  aeveral  timea  into  and 
out  of  a  baein.  Thia  sauce  ia  the  foundation  of  a 
number  of  other  aaucea,  varioua  additiona  being  made 
to  it  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

Onion  Sauee. — Skin  the  oniona,  and  boil  them  in 
plenty  of  water.  When  aoft,  take  them  from  the  water 
and  chop  them  very  fine.  Melt  butter  aa  above,  atir 
them  in,  and  season  with  a  little  pepper.aod  salt. 

£^  Sauee. — Boil  tliree  or  four  egga  till  they  aro 
quite  hard.  Peel  and  chop  them,  ana  then  atir  them 
into  melted  butter.    Seaaon  with  pepper  and  salt. 

Caudk  Sauce  for  Plunyruddmg.—'MAi  butter,  aa 
above  directed,  and  atir  into  it  a  glaaa  of  sheny,  half  a 
glass  of  brandy  or  rum,  a  little  sugar,  grated  lemon- 
peel,  and  nutmeg.  Do  not  let  it  bml  after  the  sfdrits 
nave  been  added. 

Lobster  and  Crab  Sauce, — Melt  the  butter,  as  above 
directed.  Pick  out  the  meat  of  a  boiled  lobster  or 
crab;  chop  it  down  very  fine,  and  put  it  amongst  the 
butter.  Seaaon  with  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt.  If  the 
lobster  be  procured  raw,  with  berries  or  sptwn  on  the 
outside,  these  ahould  be  taken  off  previoua  to  boiling, 
and  being  maahed  in  a  little  cold  wttur,  may  be  addM 
to  the  aauce  after  the  lobster  i'  'n.  Ihr  boiling  • 
little,  the  whole  will  becomo  a  brigh*  >  hI.  Thia  forma 
an  improvement  on  common  lobater  >  voa. 

Bread  Sauce. — Grate  down  crumbs  o;  bread.  Put  il' 
ia  a  aaueepan  on  the  fire,  with  aa  maeh  nreet  milk  m 
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H<4ft>|Vliimn  TMrti^tte  kMrecof  ■IMih  >gteM 
WMk  fikM^JwA  «aw  4q#g'>tluan,.dio|pi>«k«^  v«qr 
itoinijiMts  tlMiiifvnMlk»fai|tpt^  md  add  It  liMtrcUgkr.  < 
T)]K|iir>ilirmQH.t-A  »iwnd«id>«»liiilf  (tf  Im^wOLbmIw 
•  ptat  «(t4gMil'fni*7Mi  ><hi*«he  batfria  lUoto,  or  loon 
ittMrfidMpIrM  .i0fatae<.i*:in<«^HMnMi)ta>«  wHii »'  bit  of 
MMritofmirMtNitlfiMin'jtiidfiiiij;  and'  »  ilw«d  onioih 
BMwMliM  n«M  gentl^ii  bwngieanlAil  not  to  kt  U  bum: 
Omnt  JtuflkMlj^  «bd.lat'iife«tMid>ibnid«'4li*'iln  for 
«|pMit^kibi£M  lM»rr*oiaUo#'>tht|  gi|kf7<  to  nrnfram  the 
moatt, >3aien/pBt ia>«btout)«>piil^«f iMt walatv and  let 
U!boUrd«!vly(fo»anJio«ff«iiata>Iialf|«titIi  •onMnrhble 
fug/ptt.  SauM  peifMMipu*  i»  to^^boil  aMiiffirit]i"it«l 
HiMci of  bread,  toaatMhiliaiuid  biotrp,  whIflh'tlMokbnv 
tlM.  >g»T7> »  Uttlf  and'  a4jla '  to  >  ita  riobiMM.  <  SMon< 
with-iali^  aadatiaiaiitiitkToiigh'abair  liere.!  > ' '  "-"I " 
<To  ,mil»  «  fiilHllRf .>-^Hoaat  real;  fowlf^  inAvj<(  knd( 
aanw rOtmi  tUaga  retjuiBa aitiiffiikf .  ' Thess  staflolp^ 
]»▼» hMil'aUadodto u TaiioHiTMipeiiaibo  MMedi-i 
iagi^acMk  and  mMrlwMlMox^MNl/^definedi  'iT^coa' 
qwurtM of *poanaof  tko crambcof  italo  wUtabteadv' 
ai%aa«tary«fja^poniid  ct  idiopped  beaf  metor'laakMw,! 
aaHMA'ahopipad  panlajr  ai'wm  lioion  a^taUe^tten^' 
aJHiuliha(f  Aiimonfttl  of  ckopp«!t^"'eat'niorioi!amu  and 
fciittta  i^atad  lemon*>poel«  iiq>pet^,  and  Ultt,  •  Mix '  atl' 
tkoM  .thwqagUv  tocethar  with  one  boat  ejtg  and'  •  littl» 
tvaainiUu  \  TnialmBa ai epeciei of  doott iu^wfioiont 
qntlititjrifor  Aimall  t^ik«Jr  or  laige  'tum.  •  >  i  :  . :  i 
T  Jlw«j>aw«  Jlalbrf'^TJwaeiarebaSa  formed  ofitufflBgt 
uaadliwfciiniiahforMtmiTealorveal  oiittetw  'Ifalut' 
n>atBffiag'lik«>«he»WM;  fas*  iaeteadoirbeinl^itwtiritii 
OMiea.Mnd  Biyk<aret'thc  mtstnwfritfctiio'^a.  >']M1 
tluidowgtiiiato  ■mallkallii 'abeat;tlie>Biai«afH&«tiiitt||a;i 
lett  them  .in 'flour,; and  fkylhem  with  »liUl^'lMv 
butt^/er- dripping.  Whao  wqiiired  to  be  more 'mm^ 
vonigr,  ihe,-  eompoiition  tbay  be  enriched  iritlkiy  Viii\» 
Ae|i|iBdtain» toagu^ or aamago M<a>.   lohi  wi  h'AW 

r.ul.l     VI     1  .ril.   ,     '.     ■:  ■  r,   ■■  ,  l!r-,   (,i)iv(    b  ^Vfljl*    !■ 

yuili'.'l     Hi     r!.     ■■<■•■>       ■       •■US".;      >   ,■;     :.i,i-ll-;     .{     ,.-■■.:,:.'   , 

■  iRi*b4l«>dMMed  in  a  vanetf  of>  itn|fa,.aeaord!mt  to' 
tjM:<taiti«  cf  indifidiiala.  -  litif  ar» •  boiled,  bn^M, 
Imktd^itewBd,  and  fried;  bat  uOmoiit  oemMMi  mode* 
<tt>|mt«ntfoa  are  beilinK  aodfijiiig'^boiJing  wImi 
n|MiiMl  ito  be  done  in  a  plain  way,  and  frying  when  a 
high  Jiatiib  or  flamur  ia  to  be  giVen  to  them.  In  all 
nodia  of  >  ipm>ariny  ilvh,  much  oare  ie  re^mred  to  pi 
Tanjk  tkam ^m  being  bttken  or  diifigarcNl. 

M  |7»  iM  »SMnMii/-^leaA  oat,  aeale,  and  riniv  tho  fl> 
in  watery  thaA'put  it  in  a  |ood  roomy  £ih-kettle,  vitn 
pt^ity  al<aiU  water,  and  almadfal  of  talt.  The  urnal 
tiniei  aliearad '  f or  bailing  lalmonii  twelre  minutea  to 
qMdir5]fMmil;biifcthien«ist»'»4reat  iir-wi^ie  depend 
otoi I Anla ihidcQcia  of  the . fisfakf  >  The  w;/  to  ascertain 
iirhatt^iifc  iai rthd^Mto.xaiw  one  end  fn>m  the  wat^r, 
and  ig$  if  lA  hhifetitdU  >pam  earilt>  hetaixt  the  fieh  and 
tba;ibei>biMlf;it',nu>.4aaiiy, iilndrcBiod  siilficiently. 
Wlien:  dene^  lift  li  iakmediaMiy  tma  the'  watery  and 
liaae  tha  fiih^raianr  furoto  the  ket^isk  t«  allow  the 
wat«e>t»  drip  fiein-the  fiahi  >  gerVe  on  a  dish  with  a  fieh 
plate  and  white  napkin  under  it,  th«ni^kin  being  next 
ih(l  Qaoiirfk  with  green  parsloy.'''  Sanaa' ''plain  melted 
hattari  jpartUj  saoocu  oiil  lobster  sauce  in  a  turem. 

,Wo.yiaSalmoniV  8ak»M  &MHfca^M3ut  sHcea  ftom 
t)ia.itikiA  part  lof  tha  ifiah,  and  harinK  'dean^d  and 
sckladtihBiittdrwithetB^anddHstthehi  with  flour.  Broil 
thenionagiiduanorerarilearflils.  WheH  ready, mb 
taemoMr with  biltter,iaad serve hiit, with  any m  <^ 
saitaaajttsed.  lot  boiled  sahumt  Slices  of  hang  ei^  Up* 
jMMrf  jnimoQ  aieibtaikd  in  ^he  same  manhet. 

Zb/y  ZVvMls.oraiaaiiar  jF(Sh>*^TnMts  of  ftModerale 
•he.andifased:  wfaDkianfltftyiikf  ik  the  best  mode  of 
plMpaiiHkion<  Takaihe  tnmti^abdiclsaii  otrt  and  scale 
t^k<  .Ihiit  t]»q»  with' iour,  and  pat. th^  in  a 
%iil».pa<ii  wtth<  hei  dripaitg'  or  iNd;  Tura  them,  ao 
acte^browa  them^an  both  !idta(  Lift  them  but  and- 
itito  thaia:(niii  diAi}'  tkqit  wiS  beim^rovM  by  Uying 
TUT 


!arts#ldurdnda»<«henl(«iloi«Mtb9lM4iMiA'  Iit'tlial 
'oaai«n!  i^arfs  vtifkMuaiiiiivAUfmiJ  nMod  Wth  ,«ritM 
ima«l'tastaaA<i*f<fla(m«aid  soManwdnailthaklthiailai) 
ipra¥es'thail^raar..  i''i'"*i  riu^'>-  mur.i'.    .'i^\\nat\  ilh« 

fo  eeU<7to«o«)a^]a«i  a«Mt  flA  tfH  wUU  oraMtayl 
cdMin  '{'.Aftato  i>I«ulbgij'h«t'<'-Bft>"eatMBg  odHyiifiatti 
esoeptiiai  i|uttiagiiti>|ay  ttiin^aiU  ■adi'Wi*v,l'witb>the! 
addltitoaf  ».lMteliiaegduK>a«d  lak'iiraoafet'elviK  tilne 
befon  boiliaf . '  f  FiU<it  iHtb^thaViihiM«Ud«  a)»'lNAt«  hsi 
waads  m  arirshL]battlanoD><tai<fiM;jwitliipledty«fT«Ud 
water,  aihandfUl  of  sak^  and  •  oupfUof ^M^girji  ^Let 
it<  heat  >  al<wln'  andi  'bailifovihilf  .^ani  'hoar  aftav  i*ii  haa 
come  te  the  iboiL  iWKawd^Oi^sivaiwMil  baUyiabU 
wanla,!aadi  gtodab  with  <  any alndl  'flahv  filsdM  «tth 
paariejtiiand  sdnqped  'heaaeUxidishiin  Sawk-Mihibsiari 
oyMaigaitUAiabattAwK  ."><!?  ,<>.>.  ^■^„^,  -,,[  oi  .!...a // 

Mlb'toMifS<i-M6->mtt«  a  snu^il'turbotibtoj  slides,) 
; wfaidt '  Iclbaai :  iaad  I  (fraei 'ftanr ' 'boawa. I '  iDin"th«"slisa4  <  to 
baa*  >  eaw;!  ^M )  toUiUiemI  id  a  iniatbMri  of  «rttmba"of: 
Ifariad,  lminoad*ij|iatsiey,>iispp«r,  ted  salt;  i-  Pfans'tUMa 
|in  a  dish  well  buttered  iaU'Mundlabdbak»  them' iwai^i 
:oisa9  ,nbt  irtoyiliot;iiorii».  at  badiMor'S'<or' DuMT'T/iken 
lbefoie4harift(eJH;Dheiy>nnistlt>e  basted  fewfaentb^jwlth 
:batter,>^^IWUenildote,  lay  tte-tiieecs  in  a^dish;  andptW 
irbuaditissm  Milter 'or '^cnrster  sauce,  highly  saaitoiied 
Irish  6aytenb'«fepuer/'satt,  and  ketUim>,  Ihataad  of 
bsiisg  ifaaMl,  sllcMaf  cturttU  iawy  ha  i Med  after  beiugl 
ipin|itrad ha<i4MiVe,iand'i4rved  with plaiabntlM'saaesi I 

Wa  «oa  i(?M>^Wiash;'oleair,,«nd  WlasdkMtied.lbr 
tnrbot.'i<  flsnre'  «ffi  amapkiw,  gaiaishcU^WiftUifaniey 
land  SoMoed' hdrsv^ndiah;'  SaaaoMoyster'M^ueeji^'ii  :)ii< 

bsadiaiid/shbuldeniiii  oaa:pieoe,  whid^cleaU,  andilotl 
lie  among  saifeaiivi^ht.  Whenyeu  aireigofaig'to'UMM: 
it,skia>itv'atidbind'it  with  tape  to  keisp'itlMSui  i'Pati 
itlinafiihJcettld,  baigk  npwiMs,>iMthipttlitywf  <Mldi 
IwatM^ahandfU  of  salt,  and  a  little  <vini^|^/>lMtiit' 
heat  ilowfy,  mid  boii  fbr  about  half  ata'ho«n<i  thtm  l» 
jiilieion  thedraiBer  across  the  top'Of  thehettU,iM:>thii 
Ijiwaterto  drip  ftom  it.  After  this,  jdacet  iU^  tba^wpu: 
|wards,  on  the  dish  in  wluch  it  is  to  be  carried  to  table, 
Icutting  and  drawlrtg  away  the  tajj^i^  yen  carefuily. 
Ikttih'^lt  ovet  with  beat  egg,  sttWcrttnkM'«Pl>MM. 
peppeiy  and  salt  over  it,  and  iticf  Viedu^  bf 'IMtt^ 
thickly  over  the  top.  Set  It  befort  a  blMir  fiilettt'l 
A  rich  oyster  suuee,  made  with  heof  ^NtlvyiAN 


water,  and  hi|hly  seaaoned  with  CkyeiiW  pepbU^^ 
and  ketchup.  Is  poured  in  the  dish  afoutia  tM'^:' 
To  drtu  a  Middle  <!:W  fSf  Cb<f :-431eili' t 
\,  and  make  a  stuiBttir  of  bi^  "MiiilJ  . 

.1  onions  choppied  staukU,  pepper 'and'ttlli't., .. 

butter,  moistened  with  egg.  Pd(t  tini  Mii«nii<Uto'^tIiM 
open  pftrt  jf  the  fish;ancrl*  it  iti  Wlth^^W^.  I'Thiitf' 
rub  the  fish  over  with  beat  e^,  and  MMV  'iUiWMM  of' 
bread, pepper, and  salt  over  it.  Stick  ^<ISo,WiW)'>iu; 
of  butter  on  it.  Set  it  bi  a  bachelot'i  6r  UUtiih'tftai 
befete  the  flfA  to  btiktf.  SerV«<#ilh'li(«l'eett'1tdtllAM' 
oystersauce.  ■:.',■■•...:!,,■:    .m.  ,.iu;  ,-> m 

To  UM  HuMt^.^TUi'^m&m!ia&  ^fiilli  opiW:<! 
tions.    Select  haddockh  of  a^^adTd  IJ^e.    (bKiatiA'  Sh^k 
well,  and  wash  theni,  ilfid  bbfl  With  a  HttM^lUt  ih  the 
water.    Tweiity  ttiibutei  <at  hilf  in  hodi"!|1>dmii^'wtir 
besoftdent.    SerVe With bJWer «iu*e: "     "^    MP.,..n. 

To  dreu  mtddoOa.-^'niM  is,  a  tbiost  Oelild^hs'diyh 
when  welt  preptMd.     Tifte  piretty  laitte  hilddocln, ' 
which  cleim  and  W&h  t^l.    TK^#ilI  bi  fiMer  and 
better  if  they  Ho '  ftt  ^  >bhr W'^sdt. '  ,W*6h  W  W 
drested,  wash  ihetn  iA^OrfOiitii.  " Cut  VlFihia  heli(^ ' 
taU,  and  fins;  then  sUh'thfeiii;it^U^i$fuimt(i  itA^ 
the  AM.    Ciitt^thaf  fleA'^healbf, mn  thV  IJoh^  and 
divide  eidi  Si^  inib  twii'pitiM^..  iMitf  theihitlth  W^ 
ditt  them  into  beat'  ig^;^  &d?UdteW''bhMa^^mhs  over 
theni.    Fit  t^«>^  i^  fl#ii^;  With'M  siHBHeii<^  of 
hot  SSpilititt '  or  laM  to  >a6ii$  ijierti;    Be  carefbl  that 
the  dripping  Is  tm  hM'tooV^h'ld,  sbdtich  Xti)i%m  '■  ;^  The 
wiif  toaMertyM'thtf  jbnSiMiiaygiM  0^ 
to  dhk «  «hU  d!c«  Of  Wd  itt&'it;ind  «heb',il^4k^ 
th#tm*d.# a' Btftit  'Jrtf¥n' ifotfii  Wlk  '^e'  flth-^'K" 


.?rji(inBjmAflii(n»^oFri«a>sncDemxuAH!> 


lit  flT^r 
iiuid}'  of 
flil  l&bi 


W*nil  'fiM»i^»il«da>«lnAtl]jPViri>aft.to>bniir*<Wliri 
IUM.IMM  MkfBTdgMkilagiitkalibfftf*)  «l«  4»  «»'•< 
dnioMidrtttAtfiraMnfiiHikau  Anrgi jKt»tdiA«  guikUkad: 
with  puller.  Saaee— ojiter  ■aaoe,.iMr-'i^ui!DMitod; 
I^iMK}  oiEi*  <A4  (kit  #kMu!kwi4«ak«uta«\ftied..WiU 
^BMiarvthe  'pMftj|iutfM«agaiB«iiliAUt  ihNOgh  aJu^. 
mtnl^WmKitim  »' JM-^itaA  Mit/iik  »  oool  piMCL .  >  / 

Mfi  4MlvMik»iiiAtteJliA^Sk>*e4iiil<«oloi  MAikiiuied 
riiM'ialMMdi«t>|tll9iwpMinHUa)et>  wbwidiicki^  but  mIm 
miIfriedipMe<<iiM  i«!a*>  is  ^Mceilj :  Ftotandcn  m*e.  Mtd 
inuthai  mm»  niMlnMr,  tthda*  tbU«adft.Bofe^t«war«jtoib» 
■k^meHvi  BbbMBviiebA'tkiniHdlUd  ctti<in -meeo.  <  ^ 
J  J**  W<*dE(WM*AfmTali«  *«A  I  <w  tinw  IvdtlMibiy  gai 

When  to  be  uaed,  skin  them,  andjiwt  «ffl^>nadti 

ijMliM^vMl'.fiiWtinMAkeiift  jtuffihg  a£v;bi^v^etfuiiibe, 


<dio^ed^OBilon!i^i«nd  ■pMileyti«nd'*Jittl«.'l>itia£  bulMr^ 
SewifilikjiBto  tbeibeHiet  ofiihei  iihll  RAbjtkf*' «» 
iritkbuMti  straw  btead  tmm^, qmMii^1m<.aaA  ,baka 
tik«mii]k«li:9»an!aV'befom.taellBrtt'i'.>i:i/(l  li:>''r  liriii  4!  m 
,1  J^MAiflRrfii8aM3e.i-tTidui'  tvoitbrrthjMihpiddadn,  gat 
iilal"cton  <  Aem,  and<  ky.tbemiA^iiliightfiKiDMiganliil 
Wib<pl>toi  bfr'U8ed^«kinib«^<nitjiiff<tfafljkiMs,iHa%l 
HudnfiiM  JMi  thtsetrinuBtnga.foEitiMe-qiMUeteiofi 
te  hoMEjin  a  little  waten.  ,Ani^'  {i{:^|ttieifl«Bti  iaid 
1i;itM  iaa  stempaAyaitd  theajsttntiiiKthe.ilia^iMk-'jwill 
p)ttiiti<to  tibebiiiter,;  Add  diced -oliioiDiohoiipea  panlq^i 
salt,  bJita«.Oay«taiio  peppw^  atudi^^tfonfUof  ketchtfp. 

S[tML-#Ul this: has  Men  Jwilediifar alewnuButely'tnt* 
e  fish'm<{He«sai and  let>it  boil- gentlji -tilt dnfsed>  i">> 
t,'(P»  jraJbijt  0|yaMfi*k'---Scald.  the  V)ijrslM» !«  their  oWn 
Uqliftn^:  J[(iMt jtioit'ovt  of  the liqneE» atidlayitbeiAmi 
*)i#di«»o{|iAG«U<9  ehcllti  or  tioaj  jtMirinacninfai: ofi 
bigMdnuiiidiir^li  .pepper  and  salt  over  isamklagres^imd 
fltMitagiutki^mbs.  :M<Hsten.>hfr whole  *ith;a«niaU 
qptaBtityAfithsiUqaor  in  which  the  oyster*  wereiseaUed^i 
•Ml  atitSk  pmeri  of  butter .  tluckly  over  the  to|i.  tPfaKe  i 
thilidkh.lleiiHfc'jthe:  fire  to  bake.  From,  ten  to  twenty 
m||Wilet<frUt  bB><tf uirdd,  acuording  to:  tlie<§«antityv  i  >■: 

.•jWil)  ii)  1';iItij:->  -i'L.'  ;  I     ii  ■•lil  m.   ,kitu,<' 

J^tfABB^ij^ji^,  ova))|.to  be  cooked  fresh  from  being 


lf5j»dj,pr^j#,neMfy;SO;»8  possible.    Excepting  p«f0 
'  ifchwfMHj'^!  k)nd.  of  Togetable  should  be  boiled 


^m^t)^ 


^jtl)fgr,^  rsi^y.^or  dishint^  ;  All  kinds  of 
c^>ta«:and  gf^^SK^  th«|  bett,er  for  l^ing  boiled  with 
»tPm  mm^,9f  .■W  M>.^l»?^«rat«ir,  which  will  pre- 
M^IWUCiOl^fflt  NHf#<^ce.  .  Thff  carbonate  of  soda 
ii;,i^^t«^4^peinoIiiu[  Oojjx  |n,  appearance,  and  may 
fffl0i  .ftffm  fflj  drv»gg»^t, :,  Cauliflower  apd  broc- 
IWf?  .fff^Vt  <^¥^  ^"f  bjoilbg,  for  the  flower  ei^ly 
fi,\^  fJWf  w^jtearanpe  is  qi>Qiled.  The  time  for 
ItiffifwJljtt  4i^;«nd«,«>  mucl^  on  their  age,  fiesh- 
,  ania  size,  that  no  directions  can  be  given  on  that 
ppMi.  -Hi** J»^t.  VW  *o  MOBftaJm  when  ,they,#re  rea^y. 


ness. 


L  WrOVgl^:  im^  DVSIW,  :    , 

lji>jfM,l^rpi»,JP^».^p9a».  should  not  be  shelled  till 
ji|^,,b^«,^t^7,Ve  ,^0  l^;i^^  After  shelljiug,  put 
them  Into  boiung  ,lif)Vtcv  Wt  enf)ugh  to  coyer  them, 
w|^,a^ljfc^l(8  ^t;  ^md  wfteiJ  <^l!(ey  are  J\<»t\Tety  young, 
put  iijliji^e  ai?gfr,u^,.^he  waiier.  ^Tliey ,vill  require 
about  tii^ptT|mi^ute|  ;io  bpil^  !^^  done,  strain 
tlwm ,  ihryinif  a  <n>llm<^er;)  ,and  p^t  them ,  into  a  yege- 
tabjAi^i'^  ym.  *  *?*■  V*tfli  pT  wtter ;  stir  them  gently 

,JP(»  6o)|(  qarrvl*  «wd  i^«rw>y^r-:<Jai7(9W  feq«i«e  to  be 
iKS9|ijMd,;Md j^i  boil  M^l  j^y  ««,i»oft.,  The  Isneth  of 
ti^^fo;!  ih^m  boiling  dejpepdB  09  th|^  age  and  siz^. 
Snyill,  d^rr^  a;^  ite^ve^  fM'^'  N*i Wg«  <?»«»  should 
h^,'^  ill  .four  pieces,  lepglftwj^.,  Pann^ps  le^qn^^ 
b«J9inqMmdp?»piuv4i^:t^f¥>IM^l'Qfl?Q«rv  ,; .^  ,, 
l.m  ,*Vr«,i|?fr--01tt  tjwiwpa JDMjfjrB,  to  ,!»,,  par^^ 


t«i.la<tl*4Id>io  JjMf«itfaMpa4Uiib»<«Aiifan^MM 
heioff  pkit:Mi<lhitljpM|«U41uwatw«llM«d^  iH^ltiW 
pieces  or  maahed)4dtli.a>iitM<«  hptMnjowMI^  adtt'MM 

tUtoraiiactitafls..aBd)stii|Hthe«lftagh<«««i4l^  Ik/M 
of  iki^,v9»»i]  Thte  tai  th«ifbd»!|rrplMrf<  aMtiBg^ 
9CUm,)ao'tlfUi  thettn<finihianhnMi4  io  tIiuiuothfi(|f>)iid 
then  cut  thata  acniseu  '>Il«yi<hem'faiieoM'«»M»  ^k/tW 
fcwiniiw<M|<and|aftct^stndiiiagjtMHi,  p«li«N»m^iNtt^ 
boiling  MMr  witb«  Uttl*  Mlt>«ndtca<boiwl«  tff<M«Mf 
BoU  ttU  ithqp  an  iM)lft»  strain itk«m  wlkhoH  «UliHd«9 
and itliTatheaa.wilhimaltedib&ttttia  njeaplmto ■^tmJ 
Scarlet  tunnema^.pi^pilfed'  U*  the-samb'taaiiii^^iMP 
UMaUjjtDsqaiM  to[ibe<splitiiBt«tUMa!ori|^itt"pikoeW' >'« 
/?Watoa(.'r-vIhe««ii;iisefUluTegethUc«^  )M  «fiwy<  eb# 
iknowi,iBMgr,tfalai dresbed  iai  aiiMiety^of  wtaya.    wbmt 
to<be>]^>atetit«d.  plaid  MutiUei  Ihejr  ait^be  «itb<nt 
thoil«d.'jn.iwatc^>ior  iteameAjxSisme  petaitoes ' an ibask^ 
Iwhen  boiled<,whMe:rtfeamiBgi  ii  uoiei^iUitAMe  ibr«thtl> 
IkiadV'    Xfacre  is.  t^larefora.iib  e;(aat'rnla  4Mb  'ttie 
Isi^necii,  la  genera^  I  they  aiv  better  <adilMi'>ttleT-ai^ 
{b«U9d»|»d  'when>  put  ioAo  jost  enough  of  xiold'  waKer'tw 
i<»T«lr:theni.i  A  little  salt  should  be  put  Into  tb»<wit««r 
!t<t  impanbA  flaneur,  and.  they  should' boil < very  tltfw^: 
'  Fast  boiling  wiU  break  their  akhM  befon'thi^!aM>'a«ft> 
i^ithptimiidei    In  most  instanoes'tii«yiai«i!qMll«i>by- 
QT/tt-Quiok .boiling.    AVheu  iuffioieatlydone, 'piAt ithft- 
water  fitomihem,  and  aet  them  by  thesid*  '0fth4>tt«> 
witktitheiUd  off*  to  allow  the  steam  to  e^p«t  onlM«>4t 
napkittjand-plwe  it  oyer  them  to  absoib>theiiolst«m) 
'Before  serving,.. peel  them,  and  plao*  thamln l^4illp 
V)th)a.n^kiBOTer)them.    PksnipotiaioM  skonldvirfier 
:ba.'s«i>t  t«:  table  uuthout  .aauq^m^  foil-itiikqepKithani 
wttnn,!  and^atltiwi  aametiaao  aU«i»s'the>inbMiit«it(X 
«IK«pe..  When'  potatoes: am  td'be<inaiiiMd«:«iqr>««> 
lpiKed;«iAhet.hefein)ortinitnedSat«l>^i  after  iboilian'iaadt 
ipaAbedim  <aa. tu  be  fee*  ifrom  lumps^j  Some  1  oak  tWI 
b«tt«ri<8«d«  lifatlb  salt^  areetirfbd  in'befoi* scrving^Kil 
Alh  lipUlM*  JimO**rry.r>^lt  is  CHstpmwry<>tl>,«mw 
boiled  rice  along  withidiihes iwhach-have ibeeaiiiasji^iB** 
or  stewed  with  cuny.    When  rice  is  required  for  this 
purpose,  it  should  not  btf'toft  or  pulpy  as  in  boiling 
for  puddiDg»;.e«A  graia  should  reitaSo-ita^iMtftctiittii- 
viduali  f)i;)ni:  though  Bwelkd  to  neailysts  fuHMt-isiaili 
After  pickogi  and. washing  the  rice,  put  it  int^boilHwl 
water,  and  let  it  b«iL  smaatly  for  about  twuWe  nainute£' 
Just  before  taking  it  out,  put  in  a  taUeepeanfiiVofisaltt,^ 
Drain  the  ike  in  a  oulUnder ;  then  diake  it  gadtfy  <^«tl 
upon  a  deuMflfl  chithi  and  lay  it  before  tiie  .^re  fUrai 
few  minutes,  with  »  fold  of  oloth  oyer  H.    Bviithila  praa 
cess  the  water  will  .be  absorbed  £eom  itv  aikd^i6  wiU^be 
ready  for  dishing..  .Pour  it  lightly  into{thedidn-!'i><  •'''■ 
iSSaJadf.— Salad  is  a  genekral  name  &v  <lertMtt  vegiiii 
tables  pr^ared  so-iasi'to  be  served  and-'aatottniMrii 
Salads  are  composed  diiefljroMettuoe,'  endiy%t«dMhM»> 
green  mustard,  land  Laud  water  eressea^'Uelhlryti'lmA) 
young  ontona.    ./Ul  or  any  of  them!  e)iobld:>  be  Wiislwd](r 
and  placed  oraaraentally  tn  »jjahid'bclwl|  tiiitil^iiavt 
is  genendly  cut  m  pieces  leligthwae^  and  t  Mudnntandt 
the  dish;  thei^elergr,  sUaoN divided,  dsitplaMdl'invitli^ 
centre;  and  th« :  smaU! > salada,  aach:iiu.i>cteaits  aa4i 
radishesi  are  placed  botweeni-:tThl8>iiaiitheiniode''ef^ 
serving  a  salad: plaia.1 1 ,11  -  u.n,  <\,.i.},.,i  >-::iv  i.":.^  .'iri.'i 
A  tftvsMd  £ii<Mr-W]|efr  aidiessad  driaA'ia  td  btf' 
served,  the  whole  is  out  inahthll  pieceai  aadmixediiwi 
the  bowl  with  «  dreauajr"   'Xha  'dresBing>ia  ttade  in  the 
followlsg  manner.»-r,iEot'a> Juodarata  quantity  of  stdadit 
boil  cne  agg  quite.  Jiatd;wlienoold,  take  out' the 'yblk^ 
and  bruise  it  wHh  the  bantk  of  a  spaon  en  a<  piat«|) 
then  DOH>  on;  it  .about  a  teaapeonful  of  cold  watef} 
and  about  a  .teMpacufitl  of  salt.    Rub  all  this  togathmp'' 
till  the  eKE.haa  become  (quite  ameOthlike  a  thkdc\ 
pasta.,  ,.A««  a.  teaqioonfal  at  made  mustard;  and.  o6n- 
tinue  mixing;  i  Next  add, and  mix  «  taUaqMtenflil  «!<> 
salads  oil  «r  jaold>  ^ueltad,.  butter.    After  this,'  add..aiidi  t 
hMX.ft  taMl»p<waful:ormoi*af.-rinegaiiJ;  Th<<  dressiD(|i 


»<P^®ftJ«J«)#9i«Wlftwiw  «»;lfH«iP^>u^l 


'W^'ft.VfPViW, X^HP*  ?P*\' '*^*''*  m%Pf9.  yery .  lauQiKinitdai.and maji! be eit^ Jskixed wltfr  tfaaisalo^^ 
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'WklAd'HM*  be  vnuHiMttieA  with  MuU  Utf  of  tt»  whUe 
•f  the  «tt  iBd  j^UoM  «r  pMtled  bMtfoot. 

i.ffj  ■    .  '    .'.  . 

PIm  M««if-tir»dMiBet  kiadi— maat  piai  andftiiit 
Aiea'or  wrti.  Both  m«  oompoied  furtlr  of  pMttt  mad 
UtoafoM  ft  knoiHedm  of  making  PMtnr  u  indifponiBUe 
in  thu  ooonomicftl  houMwife  and  oook.  Fur  thii  op«- 
'yatltni,  the  handt  ihould  b«  wnahed  Twry  eloan,  and  oaro 
taken  to  hare  the  board  for  working  upon  unooth, 
eleai^,  and  dry.  A  marble  dab  la  better  than  a  boaid, 
but  fi^  can  eommand  this  ooBvenienoe,  and  a  board  ii 
nMallj  kept  for  the  putpoae^  Should  the  board  or  table 
be  anyway  rough,  lay  a  iheet  of  ttout  white  paper  upon 
it.  Before  eommenong  to  roll  or  knead  the  paate^ 
dredge  a  little  flour  upon  it.  In  all  caies  of  making 
paete,  the  butter,  whetner  fieih  or  lalt,  ehonld  be  per- 
Mctly  firee  of  taint,  or  any  rankneae  of  flarour.  It  ii 
very  neoeManr  to  giro  thia  direction,  fbr  many  penoni 
■eem  to  imagine  that  butter  of  an^  kind,  howerer  bad, 
to  good  enough  fbr  paite.  Dripping,  when  well  pre- 
pared and  kept,  or  lard,  will  answer  a*  a  lubetitute  for 
butter,  and  make  the  paste  equally  acreeable  to  the 
taate.  At  one  time,  raised  piee— that  u,  pies  oovered 
dU  orer  with  paste — ^were  oommon,  but  these  are  now 
rarely  seen  of  a  large  site  for  families.  Pies  are  now 
made  in  earthenware  dishes,  and  merely  oovered  with, 
paste  prepared  as  follows  :-^ 

Paitefw  covering  Meat  Pies. — A  mod  common  paste 
fbr  ooTering  dishes  or  meat  pies,  and  which  paste  is  in> 
tended  to  bis  eaten,  is  made  as  follows:  — Three  ounces 
tft  butter,  and  one  pound  of  flour,  will  be  suffident  for 
one  dish.  Rub  the  butter  well  amongst  the  flour,  so 
as  to  iaeotporate  them  thoroughly.  If  the  butter  be 
fiMSh,  add  a  little  salt.  Mix  up  the  flour  and  butter 
with  a*  much  cold  water  as  will  make  a  thick  prste. 
Knead  it  quickly  on  a  board,  and  roll  it  out  flat  with  a 
rolling  pin.  Turn  the  dish  upside  down  upon  the  flat- 
tmed  paste,  and  cut  or  shi^  out  the  piece  required  for 
the  ooTer.  Roll  out  the  parings,  and  cut  them  into 
sti^ps.  Wet  the  edges  of  the  dish,  and  place  these 
strips  neatly  round  ou  the  edges,  as  a  foundation  for 
tiie  corer.  Then,  after  putting  in  the  meat,  lay  the 
ooTor  on  the  dish,  presMg  down  the  edges  closely  to 
keep  all  tight.  If  any  paste  remain,  cut  or  stamp  it 
in  ornaments,  such  as  leares,  and  place  these  as  a 
decoration  on  the  cover. 

On  taking  pies  from  the  oven,  and  while  quite  hot, 
the  crust  may  be  glased  with  white  of  egg  and  water 
beat  together,  or  sugar  and  water  laid  on  with  a  brush. 
Btrf-Sltak  Pk. — Talce  some  slices  of  tender  beef 
mixed  with  fit;  those  from  the  rump  are  the  best. 
Season  them  with  penper  and  salt,  and  roll  each  slice 
up  in  a  small  bundle,  or  lay  them  flat  in  the  dish. 
I^it  in  a  little  grary  or  cold  water,  and  a  little  flour 
fiir  thickening.  CoTor  as  abore  directed,  and  bake  in 
an  eren  for  about  an  hour. 

VM  Pie. — ^Take  chops  fiom  the  back  ribs  or  loin, 
and  take  out  the  bones.  Lay  the  chops  flat  in  the 
dish,  and  strew  OTer  each  layer  a  mixture  of  minced 
parsley,  flour,  pepper,  and  salt.  Add  a  little  gmvy, 
which  may  be  made  from  the  bones.  Corer  as  abore 
directed,  and  bake  for  rathrr  more  than  an  hour,  for 
veal  requires  to  be  well  dressed. 

P^/eom  /*•«.— Pick  and  clean  the  birds  well.  Cut 
eir  the  heads,  and  truxs  them  by  turning  the  winn  on 
the  back,  cutting  oiF  the  feet,  and  drawmg  the  skin  of 
the  belly  orer  the  legs.  Put  a  bit  of  butter,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  inside  each  bird.  Place  a  single 
layer  of^  beef  or  Te«l  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Lay 
the  birds  on  the  meat,  with  breasts  upwards,  and  with 
the  ginards  and  lirers  round  them.  Some  add  a  few 
whole  hard-boiled  egg*.  Add  a  little  grary  or  water. 
€6rer  as  abore  directed,  and  bake  for  an  hour. 
'  letnff  far  Tarti. — After  tarts  are  baked,  they  are 
ionMtimes  iced  on  the  top,  to  improre  their  appear- 
ance. The  idng  to  done  thus : — ^Take  the  white  of  an 
^,  ufd  beat  tt  till  U  to  a  ftoth.  Spread  some  of  thto 
imh  a  bniah  or  ftather  on  tht  top  or  corer  of  the  tMt, 
7M 


J?*.?^  1??«"*?^  lifted  ^Migil.  ttj^HJ,  jtofttoi 
thata>ttotheovniforabomt«B'akiiint«ik  i 

J  mis  Pief-Vm  and  take  out  the  oaieli  *t  th«  Mptos, 
entting  eadi  apple  into  km  or  eight  pieeet^  aeeeidlAg 
to  thaur  sise.  Lay  them  neatly  id  a  baUng  dsh,  sea- 
soning with  brown  satar,  and  any  spieoi  mMA  as 
pounded  elores  and  cinnamon,  or  grated  lemon-peel, 
A  little  quince  marmalade  gIVes  a  flneflarourtothe 
pi*.  Add  a  little  water,  and  eever  lAth  puff  psfste,  as 
abore  directed.    Bake  for  an  hour. 

GeoeOenjf  Pis.— Pkk  the  heads  and  stepis  fVom 
unripe  or  hard  gooseberries,  and  mb  them  with  a  towel 
to  clean  them.  Fill  the  dish  with  them,  and  add  a 
considerable  quantity  of  brown  sagar,  with  •  very  little 
water.  Corer  as  abore  directed,  and  bake  for  upwards 
of  an  hour.  Some  persons  stew  the  gooseberries  in 
sugar  befbre  putting  them  in  the  dish,  in  wUdi  case 
they  require  less  baking. 

Mhubmrb  i>M.— Take  stalb  of  fMi-pulled  ihulnrb. 
Cut  off  all  the  leaf,  and  strip  off  the  skins.  Cut  the 
stalks  into  pieces  of  an  indt  long,  fill  the  dish,  add- 
ing plenty  of  sugar.  Corer  as'abore  directed,  and  bake 
fbr  half  an  hour.  Some  penons  stew  the  riiulMwb  before 
bakbff;  the  adrantage  of  thto  is,  that  more  can  be  put 
into  the  duh,  fbr  it  shrinks  considerably  in  dressing. 

OoN&irry,  Stupberrf,  and  other  Tarte.— Cranberries, 
raspberries,  and  other  small  Arnits,  may  be  made  into 
pies  in  the  same  manner  as  gooaeberries.  All  require 
to  be  picked  and  wiped,  and  to  hare  sufficient  sugar  to 
sweeten  them.  The  didi  should  also  be  well  flUed,  and 
raised  hi^er  in  the  middle  than  the  edges,  far  the 
fruits  diminish  considembly  in  bulk  in  balcmg. 

IfiNM  Pie. — Minee  pie  is  a  oon^position  of  meat, 
fruit,  rarious  spioes  and  seasonings,)  and  also  spirits. 
The  following  is  a  properly-proportioned  mixture;— 
Take  and  mmce  a  pound  of  beef  suet,  and  a  pound 
of  roast  beef,  or  dressed  fresh  buUock'b  tongue;  also  a 
pound  of  apples  pared  and  cored,  minoed  sepamtely 
nom  the  suet  and  meat;  a  pound  of  currants  washed 
and  picked,  a  pound  of  stoned  and  chopped  raisins,  an 
ounce  of  ground  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  of  ground 
ginger,  an  ounce  of  orange  and  an  ounce  of  lemon  peel, 
and  a  little  salt;  half  a  pound  of  raw  sugar,  one  nut- 
meg grated,  two  glasses  of  brandy  and  two  of  sherry. 
Mix  all  these  ingredients  together,  and  lay  the  bottom 
of  your  dish  or  small  tin  pans  with  paste ;  fill  tiiese 
with  the  mince,  and  then  corer  them  with  puff  paste. 
Put  in  the  oren,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour.  If  the 
whole  of  the  mixture  be  not  used,  what  remi^ns  orer 
will  keep  for  a  long  time  if  placed  in  a  close  jar. 
Some  persons  do  not  put  any  meat  in  their  minoe  pies. 

Ope»  Tarta. — These  are  tarts  without  eorers,  made 
in  flat  dishes.  Corer  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  a 
oommon  paste;  then  out  a  strip  of  puff  paste  and  lay 
round  the  edge  of  the  dish.  Fill  m  the  centre  with 
any  jam  of  preserred  fruit.  Decorate  the  top  of  th« 
jam  with  narrow  bars  of  paste  crossed  all  orer,  or 
stamped  leares.    Bake  for  half  an  hour. 

PUDDIMOS  AltmsUMPLIMOS. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  making  puddings  to  hare 
the  suet  and  the  ^gs  which  are.  put  into  them  perfectly 
fresh.  If  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  freshness  of  the 
eggs,  break  each  indiridually  in  a  teacup,  for  one  bad 
egg  will  moil  all  the  em  in  the  dtoh.  The  cloths  used 
for  puddugs  should  be  of  tolerably  fine  linen.  Let 
them  be  carefiilly  washed  after  using,  and  laid  aside  in 
a  dry  state,  ready  fbr  the  next  occasion.  Before  putting 
the  puddine  into  the  cloth,  dip  the  doth  in  boiling  water, 
and  after  the  water  has  run  from  it,  spread  it  orer  a 
iMsin,  and  dredge  it  with  flour.  Erery  pudding  should 
be  boiled  in  plenty  of  water,  so  as  to  allow  it  room  to 
more  freely;  and  it  must  be  kept  constantly  boiling.  It 
is  a  general  saying  among  oooks  that  a  puddinff  eatmot 
be  too  well  boiled;  and  it  Is  certain  that  there  is  much 
more  danger  of  boiling  it  too  short  than  too  long  a  time. 
When  you  take  the  podding  from  the  potjjilunge  it  for 
a  lew  seconds  into  ajar  of  cold  water,  "ms  mil  chill 
til*  outside,  and  allowth*  cloth  to  be  takm  away  with- 
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(OW*  Mu^g  thf>  nifaw.  TIm  bMk  w»j  to  dUh  »  pud. 
ding  if  to  pUoe  U  with  tk*  oloth  in  »  badn,  than  open 
th«,,4Dtki  vai  1*7  tiw  fiKM  of  th«  diih  Wfon  the  pud- 
()jMi  t«m  ,th0  whola  upiido  down,  lift  off  the  bMin, 
and  MiKOTo,  the  doth. 

FitmpmUUmgf^A  plumpodding  n»,j  be  mftdo  either 
Itch  M  pl*in»  AOoonUng  to  the  qiuuttity  of  fruit  and 
qiioee  put  into  it.  The  following  is  the  direction  for 
mkUag  what  would  be  ooniidered  in  England  a  good 
ChrutmM  pvdding  .<-^Take  a  pound  of  good  niiine  and 
itone  them  {  a  pound  of  curranti,  which  waeb,  piok,  and 
di7i  a  pound  M  rich  beef  luet  minoed,  and  a  pound  of 
itale  bread  oruinbc«  and  half  a  pound  of  flour.  Mix 
the  bread,  flour,  and  met  in  a  pan.  Beat  alx  eggi  in  a 
haiia,  and  add  to  them  about  half  a  pint;  of  eweet 
milk.  Pour  thie  egg  and  milk  into  the  pan  with  the 
luet  and  flour,  and  beat  it  well  with  a  flat  wooden 
epoon  for  acme  time.  Then  stir  in  the  curranti  and 
laifina,  mixing  well  ae  you  proceed;  mix  in  also  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  candied  orange  and  lemen-peel, 
cut  in  thin  email  piecei,  an  ounce  of  powdered  duna- 
mon,  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  a  nutmeg 
grated,  and  a  little  lalt.  Next  add  a  glasa  of  rum  or 
brandy.  The  pudding  ia  now  made,  and  ready  to  be 
either  baked  or  boiled,  acoording  to  taite.  If  to  be 
baked,  butter  your  tin  or  baiin,  and  put  the  pudding 
into  it,  and  bake  in  an  oven  for  an  hour  and  a>half,  or 
nearly  two  hours.  If  to  be  boiled,  pour  it  into  a  cloth; 
tie  this  cloth,  allowing  a  little  room  to  ewell  if  made  of 
bread,  and  boil  for  six  houri.  Serve  with  caudle  sauce. 
<  Cmrant  Pudding, — An  excellent  family  pudding  may 
be  made  of  the  following  ingredients: — ^A  poimd  of 
minced  suet,  a  pound  of  bread  crumbs  or  flour,  three- 
^arteis  of  a  pound  of  currants,  washed  and  picked,  a 
little,  powdered  cinnamon  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  a 
very  little  salt.  Beat  two  eggs,  and  add  aa  much  milk 
to  titem  OS  will  wet  the  whole.  Mix  all  together,  tie 
in  a  doth,  as  previously  directed,  and  boil  for  three 
hours.    Serve  with  caudle  or  any  simple  sweet  sauce. 

Hwfd  Jhmpling. — This  is  the  plainest  of  all  puddings, 
and  is  sometmies  served  with  boiled  salt  boef.  It  is 
also  sometimes  cut  in  slices  and  placed  in  the  dripping 
pan  bdow  roastine  meat  for  about  half  an  hour  before 
the. meat  is  dished.  Take  a  quarter  of  a- pound  of  suet 
minoed  very  fine ;  mix  it  with  a  pound  of  flour ;  add  a 
little  salt,  and  wet  it  with  water  to  the  consistency  of 
dough.  Divide  it  into  small  dumplings,  and  put  them 
into  boiling  water,  and  boil  for  an  hour  and  a-half, 
taking  care  that  they  do  not  stick  to  tho  bottom  of  the 
pot.    No  cloth  is  used. 

Brtad  PtuUing. — Boil  as  much  milk  as  will  he  suffi- 
oient  for  the  pudding  you  want.  When  it  begins  to 
boil  or  rise  in  the  pan,  pour  it  upon  crumbled  down 
stale  bread  in  a  basin.  The  quantity  of  bread  should 
hi  as  much  as  will  thicken  the  milk  to  a  stiff  consist- 
ency. Cover  it  up  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  to  allow 
the  bread  to  swell.  Then  beat  or  mash  it  up  to  make 
a  fine  pulp,  stirring  in  a  small  piece  of  butter.  Beat 
three  or  four  eggs,  a  teaspoonful  of  ground  cinnamon, 
a  little  grated  lemon-peel,  and  sugar  according  to  taste. 
Stir  this  among  the  pudding.  A  little  brandy  or  rum 
may  be  added;  also  a  few  currants,  if  required.  The 
pudding  may  be  either  boiled  or  baked.  If  to  be  boiled, 
put  it  in  a  well-buttered  pudding  shape  or  basin,  with  a 
buttered  paper  over  it,  and  also  a  cloth  over  all :  boil 
for  an  hour.  If  to  be  b^ed,  put  it  into  a  buttered  baking 
dish,  and  bake  in  an  oren  for  half  an  hour. 

Riot  Pudding. — Take  a  pretty  large  cupful  of  rice, 
pick  it,  and  wash  it  well  m  cold  water.  Boil  it  in 
water  for  al)out  five  minutes.  Drain  the  water  off,  and 
put  it  on  again  with  as  much  milk  as  you  require.  Let 
it  boil  till  the  rice  is  quite  soft,  stirring  it  frequently, 
to  prevent  it  from  burning.  When  done,  put  it  into  a 
basin,  and  stir  in  a  piece  of  butter,  or  some  suet  minoed 
very  fine.  When  cold,  add  to  it  four  eggs,  beaten,  with 
a  little  ground  cinnamon,  grated  nutmeg  and  lemon, 
and  sweeten  with  suf^r.  All  is  to  be  mixed  well 
together.  It  may  be  either  boiled  or  baked,  as  directed 
for  bread  pudduig.    The  above  compontioa  may  be 


enriehfd  by  uatng  jaoi*  «gga  and  Ism  rioe,  fklw  by 
adding  ourrants, spiiita, andeaadied orange  peel. 

OuMrd  Pudding. — ^IHke  four  eggs,  and  neat  them 
well  with  two  tabfaepoonftila  of  flour  and  a  little  cold 
milk.  Season  this  with  sugar,  gtouod  obnamon, 
grated  lemon-ped,  and  pour  on  a  pint  of  boiling  milk, 
stirring  all  the  time.  It  may  be  either  baked  oc  ooiltd. 
By  using  more  eggs,  the  flour  may  be  omitted. 

Brmi  and  Butttr  Pudding.~-Q\i.i  several  slioee  of 
bread  rather  thin;  butter  them  on  one  side;  pot  a 
layer  of  them  in  a  pudding  pan  or  dish,  and  a  layer  of 
currants  above;  then  another  layer  of  bread;  and  so 
on  till  the  dish  ia  fulL  Beat  four  eggs,  with  a  litUe 
ground  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  also  some  sugar.  Add 
milk  to  this,  till  there  is  sumdent  to  fill  up  the  dish. 
Then  pour  it  over  the  bread,  and  allow  it  to  stand  tat 
a  time  to  soak.  It  will  now  be  readv  for  either  baking 
or  boiling,  as  directed  for  bread  puddings. ' 

Tapioca  Pudding— Sago  Pudditu. — Take  a  quart  of 
milk,  and  put  in  it  six  tablespooniiuB  of  tapiooa.  Place 
it  on  the  fire  till  it  boil;  then  sweeten  to  taste,  and  lot 
it  simmer  for  a  quuter  of  an  hour.  Stir  it  fiteqnently, 
and  be  careful  that  it  does  not  bum.  Then  pour  it  into 
a  basin,  and  stir  into  it  a  little  fresh  butter  and  three 
eggs  well  beaten;  vou  may  now  pour  it  into  a  bnttered 
pudding  disn,  and  bake  for  about  an  hour;  or,  after 
adding  another  egg,  boil  it  in  a  basin  or  mould  for  s^ 
hour  and  a-half.  Sago  pudding  may  be  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

Batter  or  Yorkshire  Pudding.— Take  a  quart  of  sweet 
milk,  and  mix  in  it  a  large  cupful  of  flour,  making  Um 
mixture  very  smooth.  Beat  four  eggs,  and  strain  them 
into  the  batter.  Add  a  little  salt,  and  mix  all  well  to- 
^ther.  Batter  vour  dish  or  tin,  and  pour  the  batter 
mto  it.  Place  the  dish  either  before  the  fire  under 
roasting  meat,  or  under  meat  sent  to  the  oven.  The 
pudding,  when  done,  easilv  shakes  out  of  the  dish  into 
another  dish  to  be  carried  to  table.  It  should  have  a 
niody  browned  appearance.  When  dressed  before  the 
fire,  either  turn  the  pudding,  or  place  the  dish  a  short 
time  on  the  fire  to  brown  the  under  side. 

Peat  Pudding. — Pick  a  quart  of  split  peas — that  if, 
remove  all  impurities,  or  discoloured  peas,  or  shells. 
Tie  them  loosely  in  a  cloth,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for 
the  peas  to  swell.  Boil  till  they  are  soft,  which  may  be 
in  from  two  to  tbjee  hours.  Take  the  puddine  iroin 
the  water,  and  put  it  into  a  basin.  Open  the  dou,  and 
bruise  or  mash  the  peas  well.  Mix  in  a  piece  of  butter, 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Then  tie  it  up  tightlv,  and  put 
it  into  the  pot  again,  and  boil  for  about  hau  an  hour. 
When  ready,  turn  it  out  of  the  cloth  into  a  vegetable 
dish.    If  properly  managed,  it  will  turn  out  whole. 

Fruit  Puddings. — Fruit  puddings  consist  of  ftoit 
enclosed  in  a  paste,  and  boiled.  They  may_  be  maide 
of  apples  pared  and  cut  in  pieces,  green  unripe  gooe^- 
bemes,  currants,  raspberries,  cherries,  and  other  muto. 
They  are  all  made  in  the  same  manner.  The  best  paste 
for  them  is  made  of  beef  suet  chopped  very,  fiqe,  and 
flour,  in  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  of  snet  to  a 
pound  of  flour.  Mix  it  into  a  dough  with  water  and 
a  little  salt ;  then  knead  it,  and  roll  it  out ;  place  the 
fruit  in  it,  gather  up  the  edges,  and  tie  it  in  a  doth,  or 
place  it  in  a  liasin,  as  directed  for  other  puddings. 

A  Roll  Pudding. — Make  a  paste  of  flour  and  dripping, 
or  suet,  as  previoudv  directed  for  plain  paste.  Boll  it 
out  flat,  to  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Then  spread 
goosebeiry  jam,  or  ary  other  preserved  ftuitj  over  the 
paste,  but  not  quite  to  the  ^ges.  After  this,  roll  it 
up,  and  cause  the  outer  edge  to  adhere.  Next  roll  it 
in  a  cloth,  and  tie  the  ends  tightly.  Boil  it  for  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a-half,  accoraing  to  the  sice.  When 
done,  take  the  doth  off,  cut  the  pudding  in  sUces,  Mid 
serve  with  Mty  sweet  sauce  over  it. 

Meat  PudMngt. — Meat  puddings  are  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  fruit  puddings,  the  only  difierenoe 
being,  that  pieces  of  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  or  veal,  are 
plaoeid  inside  of  the  paste  tiurtead  of  fruit.  The  meat 
should  be  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper.  One  of  the 
ommstDuk  of  this  kind  of  puddings  is  *  beef  rtsak 
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ouAioiiBBrs  imroBiuTioir  fob  thb  pioplb. 


pttddlug.    If  it  oouUiu  two  pound*  of  moat,  It  will 

OimfaUM>-OiiMl«ttM  MO  oompoMd  of  eggt  and  taxj- 
thing  that  tho  tvusj  vaaj  dlioot  to  flarour  and  enrioh 
thorn.  For  a  oommon  omelotto,  tako  six  esgi,  and  hoat 

W^B$^^ 

"4U  thb  with  the  W  Mt  a  ft^^iuf^pan 

(TiJttm.^lfaWTh ft t  ttiMd^ thb 

mti^d^f  knd  Mtttlhue  tO 

,  iMK^D^  the  af  peartwee  6f  a  tfMd  cakW. 

a  on  one  ride,  tutn  It  eanfViitf^^&d'antilk 

.    It  wilf  be'd^«iMd  ^dt^ftthr  MiM  ft 

.  _, ,,  pod.    Sert*  H[oii,f  <ntt.   fft  riivou* 

Muf  nifttiog  in  fcehr-elJopbW,  tongoe'or  ham,  oI^ttiM^ 

Pjm^^.f-Pk|K(wkes  b*.  teade  <if  ej^  floni',.  |Mid 
froilo)^io|>  of  ^  taU!^p<>«tt%I  of  flbu^^^ 


„,        .« two  iQiall  MnbJcei,  iake  <[»««  eM 

ttiei^l  welb  and  ivdd  tA  thetn  i  Ittt^e  iteflk. 

I  ^ii|o  tatJleapootiAiIt  of  floUr;  utd  Wdrk'U  fal^ 

m^^eeggand  milkiadd  aUftl^iyUt.  a«ta 

'iag-jiaa.  on  tfie  4n,  and  J>.dt  a  piwtf.  of  biutw 

^r  in^  A, ,  Whet)  th«  butter  it  qune  hdt,  {Mttir  1i 

j^JMier.    $hak«  it  freqtiiintlj,  to  nrtiVcnt  it  flM;ii^ 

^|l|(iiu|.    W^en'the  ujiider  aide  is  of  a  light  Iflf^mn 

:  pr!|;iir  Sifrit  tte:cak'e«  fc^disd.  wi,th  pvpit  iVF««tM  M- 

1^  l^ .  io}da.    T|>W  U  th«  waV  of  drenltti  emm^i 

|Mo4|9.t  v6^  ,na($i{cwl  to  U  lighter^  uitf  ludts  egi 

^ggpA^MjliU  ^th  alittlo  mt9i6\xr.    AifilittiU 
'iQl.aiv.  made^l^  cuttiDg ,  lar^  pi«(t|U  ipplM  m'Uleeik 

Id  on  both 

^ ,.    -  . ^^i/^*" 

^«  in  jmiaU  pieoei,  uad  mix  them'  inth.  t^6 
uyujf  them»  a  iiMxinfiu  in  ea<,*n  ftitti^.'  Pritt^ 
vMoi  Wjttl)  cuirantt  in  th?  idiine  m'aui^Ar.  SforV'e 
-"  w%li]BaM^prin;kled,ovi*them.'^     ' 

■'i^ii^t  tnnjof  AMD  tlMnirnovn.   , 

l^tT'n^wc  ihlf  liftiiJ  it  mcliided  t&oae  Various  light  4nd 

-V— 1.  ^ii^hiiih  ar«  generally  put  itpontEo  tAMt 


le  l«ii  ^nnw,  along  with  ptidduigs  and  piM;  )d!«b 
PH^^eerffs  .which  are  occ&doually  aetved  kt  toa 
~]{p«/paftiei.     In  maklnf  all  articles  of  thia 
jjtei^  eonklderable  «til«  aild  cltenliiietn{  ate 
I  t^t  ahapea  or  moulds  for  Jellies  should 


..iiir 


;tc9li»)j  cl«ah:  if  th^v  are  used  with  i 
^  itii(de;%e  jeUies^iU  in  all  likelih 


4 
rout 


any 

Oi^ 


yi|i ,  %  opi^  oil 


fj)1l|  neftUr.    tt  liu^Ii^^  alifead;|r  mentibntd 

°  '^    [out  jp^y  h^  ^ilitu«d  by  dipping  the 

-- '"lit  or  tfo^ W  Hot  water.     It  ia  a 

lioDi  aa  gooseberries  and 

m^t,}>^  dieaaM  for  pre- 

pr  rifvet  pan.    'Iliia 

.  m  eqttaUy  well  in  a 

k^ct  of  oemea  lor  pre- 

wwf  w^her,  when  the 

^^      ,    awee^  rtillk  with  atick 

fa)^mo^,aa4  ikfbw'lAurel  learea 

I,  knd  >VW^.    l^t  the  ydlka  of  eight 

ai()M  of  foi|^of  ihm;  itdd  a  little 

.aBdJ*n«n,th«0ggint«,M>oj^erdiali.    When  the 

[tfimV|[^ba^^^  ftce^A  atralnii; 

t|^iW|pi.,atv  (Ao.  «gii  Into  )K    H^^  tU  whole  to  .the 

Letit^rto%  b^iUi^j^^  tai:^  it  ^  tfie 

fin^  jfpvf  it^;^to  alar|0  j^^  iipd  ooutfiaue  ajfirfing  it  (HI 
ft  lM«?«fe,cold..  ' 


hgioiir  h^Tb  tl^e  oonrialenii^  of 
■  '7cfry.— Ta'ke  two  calfa  ftet,  well  cliine*; 


break  them  in  acreral  piaeae,  and  put  than  In  a  aanea. 

and  let  it  atand  till  cold.  Take  dTtho  fltt  eantally  when 
cold.  Put  the  iellr  into  a  aauoe-pan.  keeping  back  the 
aediment:  put  in  aJong  with  it  the  Jnio*  and  the  vellow 
rind  of  thrae  lemqna,  two  ati^  of  cinnamon,  half  a 

bbtcui  bf  aiMrf  iHni!,'  tmmMfdf  JSK  &^tmn 

Maileii.  witk  m  a|Uttt1li«kM.JM^^MiMlilg|UnM^ 
ing  io  taiM;  Mk'«hlii>iai1iriiim»i MdVtfllIdH WbMI 
fortiMAtjr  ttiiittieir.  ittof  !l^4ffMi4«rtt-«itfl»with 
a <9oth «rM iifbi a f»w tfeiiinlW'  TMIt>)«e>1t tftottth 

iofati  time  ^  itiSi  illMtMllhi  tHl  iU  »(t)kkfll'*«h«  trp, 
Mi^  it;  Stnd  letTthtf' liMid' ttt^ alM^^Mblt )M« « 
fVr.'  Uam  'pMmr'it^,  ruA  It  li&Nngi^-  ttr^•# 
llgAinrKat'  If 'itr>^<^  ia  ^MdMrM,  H  irHoitrlW^. 
niid  May  b«-iiapd>tjiy*lli«  Omit.  lYaitB  <«ir».<toei 
i/i>ht,^  f«ldaW  «it»'  ae  iUMit vt^ iribai  and 

'  'iJuMMtWi^aiuiu^l'  M-'  Bltui^Mtaij^MRi  calM 
AaUKI'M^  ^bSiiula  i  leBjr  mhde'oMUpgli^ 
SnydMini'^'KnH  i'UtiiH'aP'twek  utIK;;driJi«alt,%»a 
b^'fi/lt  1^  mtMa  tMbett'lMnMaaa.'  Put#fa' A 
*ahM:ttlik;#i^lMHnd*ofi^lMbn,»%l»de6fi(^ 
iMtaimmmuMp:  ^  Hbtll'boll  l^qttMsr  df'ati'homi. 
TsfUi 'fl>#1JkUii('6lr  Wi<  Mtt^  ftlmMOa  Hnfl  tVMtjMfttt 
M»^  -inlM'  iM  jIMitf  Jtl^^y'a'ttMaiie'iAUf'ft'liHte 
#irtk:  %«'^a  W  thi  MQiqg  milkf  Uttt'ittnUi^^ft 

ana  aek  'ftJuf'  l('>1nto'<tbe  A4iM,  tcMUiKpk^tU 
MwUitiieftt.  '  Tiurft' dtft  iMii^  cold,  al'alMifiPaMWtM^ 

aembllnf  tHIa  MMv<  nid  h  madit' )#fth  vMMh 'letii 
troiMei"  Take'rddiH  cif  aWeet  hiXk,  and  JWMt  jtA'ini 
il4^ctt-fin>ic^%aMat,]ailf»pint.  SWtotetfflMtk 
ifltiiti  h^x,  Mli  mnokibne  tableanooitftna'tfltHtnr. 
ti>6%  With  the  half  pint  6f  milk,  tAUnglcarti  t»%HQr  H 
all  ifeli  down.  When  the  milk  oh  thtf  fiMibOlta,  Mm» 
!n  the  atrowrocit,  atirring  quidkly,  to  pitetwtt*  lltai|tlng 
elr  bnnliing.  It  will  become  thick  immMBiNAtt''  IM 
it  boil  fbr  two  or  three  miniftea.  Wet  thifpiilelrilh 
6bld"  milk,  and  ponr  the  arrowroot  inM '  it^ '"^ISfet  it 
Stand  till  cold,  and  turn  out  aaaIretkd)',dll«<llad."''Solnie 
flarour  the  milk  in  the  pan  with  Arttide  of  lenitfn?^  '' 

'Jfota  Blamanffe.—Then  ta  tL  moais  «fM tteeanirlrtnd 
foQi^d  oA  the  aea-shores  of  Ictland;  tttitmH,  iMlt''oiSiW 
prices,  which  is  of  a  riutinOUs  iittatlty;  lik«  iMt^jUWi'  anil 
wMch,  When  boiled  in  milk,  forms  ilnnsfWrniie  iMfi  It 
is  dailed  Iceland  or  Irish  moss,  attf  UMff'bj'  draHmats, 
kta^  when  bought^  tesemblra  imi  iiiit!-'#M9'of«yW«W- 
iidk  colour.  Take  oiie  «un««i  ktid  {ifek'fIMb  lit  all'gffM^ 
prsaadypkrtEcIeS.  Soak  It  ltio<iU.«i!a,4il'ftrMMut  fmlTe 
hours.  Tak^  it  frbtt  th<J  w^  fAiidt  it  ln,y< (imUHt«tl>, 
and  dMih  it.  Being  itiHlbMHjm»'Witi  ^'i^l^|m.^kfk 
the  fire  with  a  pint  and  a-half  «f  a^Mli  mHI. '<-'Ii«lt 
it  lK)il  for  half  an  hour,  and  ke«p  atirring  it.  all  the 
time,  to  prevent  it  fton  bunwis*:  During  the  boiling, 
sweeten  it  with  sugar,  and  flavour  with  cinnamon,  or 
Miy  other  spice  you  piMSe.  ..At  tlie'iettd  of  ih^ihalf 
hour's  belling  the  mosa  will  be  Mmost  «*tir«iy  dis- 
aolred,  leMing  nothing  but »  fewtkreidfAbnb.  Yo« 
how  atrain  it  thrott)^-*  SieiV  fetb  IH  SlMMOr<  uould. 
When  coId,ft  will  fllht  «)ttt  eiwttyi  md  IiMV«  all  the 
lippeazaiice  of  a  Ihlfr'b&iktMt^' "  ThialbMM  one  of  the 
cheapeat  bIlMiaiflj^',tlM«'eHit>  WlelrrSdtotAblv^it  is 
also  agi^abU  W  tM'  jMlMv;  waitimey  uatritktMi  In 
caaM  &[  a  hnrft  in'  c6Aing;  aix  houn'  aoi^Mig'of  the 
moaa  will  tfo.bttt'«HlB'«iMi»Mr#  watte. 

Chp»AMtM.'^'rtkti,iimitii«ttM.wi^ 
goOfeel^antiek.  Pili%  tfltflw,'«ia"lRrt  tham  »to  a  sauce- 
pan with  a  «Hipfiit  of  irtiMf.  0»ter  «kMa,atid  let  them 
hMt  mity  nlvtdf.  Wbta'the  MlMalNRi«a  an  aoft  and 
di%lwd,1mt  not  to  muUi'h«ttSd  aa  to  burst,  stntin  the 
^tt»ir  from  tli<bi,''ailift  yut' tM  gooaeberties  inadiah. 
Bi^  thein  t6'i|i  lliie  pulp,  with  iufleieflt'  tugnr  to 
ia^iHtai  them.  Cet  tiHmi  aitatid  tltt  eo^l,  and  thim  mix 
iipit   Bvtre  ia  a  h«li  A*  « 


ihQk  bicMikAwMfhii 
l«»ge"tk)^rl.-    ■:,  •"t*** 


qtUM  II 

,  n  nim  ^ 
,i.-«l»r  »Hi' 

tf«atmMt 


n.vi%m  tsm-  am  xintAiiinn«»  n-wmciMMr'. 
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t!  iVl'Mtr  if/IM.I  I  ntii>   fi    .ttwtt^   t<>    «fitrthvf      "-) 


MOM  M  fflf  iIiWj  I«1^  tvh«  ,«-*>w*?,|  ltv»»iv- 


:«f.J'i 
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wmi  |n,Mift«ttarrMurti|M4  w>  fooa  wd  dotUng.  u4 

•**  *!,'!??■  ^r!  »••*«**/  •••«*  cpi^Uiuttww,  itUI 
M*  ««  UmI*  t*  ii^anr  fron  numwtoui  utenwl  omim«; 

ihiyif  «/  MwOeMM.  itkliBtl/  m  caUiid,  or  is  tU  fym 
UmrtM  opmtioni.  A  iQ4n^  for  iiii«t«ni^,  may  U 
aflieted,  wiia  Mm*  internal  or  uiemitl  mtlmj.  Md 
kt  fcMijMoum  to  «  nodiowitonl  or  ImmHoc  •ttbtUnM; 
i»  th*  flttib  tb»t  it  #ul  lamoTi*  bjp  »ffli^oit,  1414  »■ 
■tort  Urn  to  With.  Ag»in,  W  nukjr  h*T«  i^^nd  mot 
MllJbUul7,o»hi•IlwM7mwW|Mi^l«|^^^  * 
mm,  that »  nediGMnmt  of  iMft  wmtf  d  ^  m>%Ti 
Mid  (w  nbinita  to  tlM  initrum«nt4  wmttoat 

WMHo,  whioh,  howoYor,  «•  tfi^mm  m>Wl 

«itb  madiciml  itdniiniitvtion*.  ,  Tw  »  vt  vmmm 
^.fMinguuk  botwooB  tlie  (yrgooD.ipWcMt.  VfHi 
Wft^QMgr  or  dwniatt  utd  mifk  iHineHva*,  ^*g\ 
wWMWM^ugr  for  our  humbl*  porpoM,  a^  not  without 
AMii  ddriwitkgM.  In  tho  foUowinft  V«^<  ^•nfoK. 
whtlo  MMTSting  Modicnn*  ftom  Satgnfj,  ire  foUov  no 
tMhnioir  diatinction  farther  than  loem*  liko^  J^lMd^ 
lita«a  the  vtiibntj  reader*!  compirehmeiAni of  tjimikM 
naee^NHjr  1(0  hie  wellbelng  ae  thoae  whUi  fwl^  Ift  hie 
food  and  olMhlng.  Our  utmoet  aim  ie  to  eei|ifqr 
to  l|hi  I  claiB  whom  we  mora  eepeoiallj  addiwe  a 
(HllifaL  a^tan  of  the  icience;  thoie  who  eeek  for 
«WM,nHl ;  4lid  themeelvee  diiappointed.  To  adopt  the 
IpwMPWW  «f  >^  Nc«nt  medieal  writer^'  No  one  who 
PMk.iwii|»  ie  to  expect  that  he  ie  to  find  a  wjhole 
hi0fy.m  mm^*  <»  »*t  he  wiU  be  fitted  thetoby  to 
Ml  u^Ak^i  MMMteur  surgeon,  capable  of  praotieing 
•pan  ]^lHa|<  or  hb  neighboure,  for  a  rait  deal  muet 
be  pweeeA  by.  Not  that  there  are  any  "eecreta  of 
th*  primnnheufe"  to  be   kept,  becauee  we  are  of 


thoe^^KltP^  tUnk  it  would  be  well  if  people  generally 
<lHli>H>ml  aomething  about  how  they  were  treated, 
•nl|.wJM4  Ihegrwere  treated  for,  as  they  would  then 
k^fm  to  the  tricks  of  eunning  knaves,  whether 
Kg  u*  h(moi^  of  a  diploma  or  not,  and  more 
)l«  of  eetioiating  the  Talue  of  honourable  aud 
^Mtittpnere}  but  everything  cannot  be  '.I, 
illly  1^  kwitt,^  general  readers,  for  this  si  ,« 
WIIW  I  .thsit  war*  it  eet  forth,  they  could  not  rightl 
9Vmmlmfl  Ht.  still,  there  is  much  to  be  mentioneu 
wUm  WMF,  bf  of  gMd  eetvioe  at  a  pinch,  without  inter- 
iMng  VMit  th«  doctor.' 

IIBDIOINB. 

AU  thoee  drags  whicit  in, some  form  or  other  are  ap- 
l^led  toi  the  alleviation  oe  oure  of  bodily  ailments  are 
«nown  bythaawne  of  medioines;  and  they  conust  for 
tbe^Mter  Dwet  <^  eubstaoaee.pr^>ared  from  vegetable 
ipd'MUiMM  baasf,  a  few,  only  beinc  of  animal  origin. 
Xhe-intm^Mtion  of  mediimoWiaaordedmuch  ground 
£>t  diaiMUiioa,  but  the.  mwition  »  neally  of  little  im- 
p^rtaaee,  The  nideit  Inlba  <^  the  pieeent  day  direct 
thai*  aMmtiw  ia  tkeur  ows./^^  to^  the  cifre  of  those 
comph^nte  incident  tp>t]vii)eoliiiwte  and  situation;  and 
we  PMOmMty  weelude,  tha^  before  soointy  had  advanced 
filK  n  oiviUeation»  the  idwq|ginj|B^  the  world  eultivated 
thaasi^oCmedieiBe.  On  loohuig  a^r^ound,  on  the  face  of 
nature,  they  would  perceive  ouaberless  plants  and 
rabetanoee  unfitted  for  fbedt  BUd  equally  so,  to  Mtpeae- 
anee,  for  %ny  other  usefiil  p^urpoee  of  li£9.  Chance 
WKHiU  probably  deterreiu*,  Jn  the  lapee  of  timej  t^ 
aees  oC  many  of  theea;  and.  indeed,  at  no.  very  dvtaot 
yeciod,  «fM  of  our  most  valuable  medicine  was  die- 
covered  by  mere  accident.  A  quantity  of  Peiuvjim 
No,  48. 


bark  had  bfen  throwQ  M  V*fl«M  ilito  4^ 
of  whitik  some  wUHtn  aOifited  irlth  th4 
good  foriune.todtuh.  ,  Te  \tbefr  9i|fli 
ae  thit  of  bthem,  thtgr  be^wne  pmU^ 
c«re  happily  fu  b^uUA  to  tfc 
the  saiiia  vumn  a  knowIeMe  of 
medi<4pal  w^iolef  n>Mlit'  be  attained,  alifl 
ioinf|>)d.M¥UWm1|hl  airijve  a^the  si^i 
actual  ezperlmenl.  M  MOonf  the  African  fuid  ].  ..  ^ 
America,^  lri|i|f  of  Jh^  pieeeni  da^  lu*#iVer,  # jgM^ 
portion  it  ^^  n^cia  Art  of  oof  fbrelhthiMi  by  U 
Porting' Ob  i)^  tj/m*  Mid  imeghMttioM  of  the  paiienti 
hj  m<WM>of  nr^ended  channt  abd  lUcantationt. '    , 

The  Qwduml  pieparatione  of  the  an^i^te  yira 
taken  ajmye^  entirely  firom  the  vegetaUa  kiBgqiDM|lk 
i|i^l^  the  Arabian  school  of  medicine,  wl^ch  anrhred 
alt  fij^  eqiinencQ  while  the  Saraoehi  int^  nketen  of 
gipitin,  WM  well  acquainted  with  eevetcal  meUnfo  |«- 
meoiee.  The  researohee,  however,  of  the  dttoltti,  <A 
i»theraIoli|yi$lsts,  of  the  dark  ages,  fint  brovi^t  Qtlly  t 
Ught  the  great  T^fie  of  the  metala  ifa  the  haadi'df  t|| 
Physieian,  and  ^ia  credit  these  IngMlot^  indrHan 
are  M  leMt  entitled  to,  though  we  may  nnile  at  tt 
abmurd  attempts  to  tranamute  baaerjnineralet«g0ldjji 
to  find  out  the  elixir  of  life.  They  made  thua  a  m^l'' 
important  addition  to  the  number  of  medidnaa;  «' 
^ffiicted  a  change  in  the  healing  art  w||!ch  b  fhH  M 
neaent  time.  The  liability  of  harba  t6  aHl  by  lie 
ing,  whether  in  the  state  of  niote,  uiTes,  or  m 
gave  a  great  superiority  to  j^e  idltneial  witijfiaMi 
which  retun  their  powers  fi>r  a  long  P«io4.  Ait 
tiine  when  they  were  first  introduce^  ^«  jenMfi 
excited  was  so  great,  that  the  numerooa  beQevf^  ;_ 
their  virtues  were  called,  in  contradistinethA  vi  IM 
admirers  of  vegetable*,  the  chemiieal  sdiOoL  fhk  pcli 
went  so  far  as  to  refer  all  the  functions  of  tlia  t^w.ll 
chemical  processes,  and  to  treat  all  diaeaiei  ttpoi  wMJR 
cal  principles.  The  diacoTenr  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  fiwinded  a  new  set  of  philowphers,  whoaa^ia- 
tained  that  ihe  body  was  entirely  named  uim,  tad 
regulated  by,  maUiematical  laws.  Though  this  doeMM 
was  supported  by  some  eminent  men,  ind  tat  a  noil 
time  supeneded  the  chemical  theory,  yet  its  tbtal  fidtniw 
to  account,  upon  mechanicalprinciples,  for  all  er  fbr  atfj^ 
of  the  vital  actions,  soon  caused  it  to  (all  into  diar^piMal 

It  is  scarcely  necesstuy  to  mentidnany  other  char  ''^'^ 
in  the  progress  of  the  science  ii>f  medicine,  and  k>q 
those  taken  notice  of  are  of  oonaequence  only  from  i 
effects  on  the  nature  of  the  rentediea  fist  diae 
ing  the  eighteenth  century,  aAMotn^  'wila 
with  deep  attention,  ^e  nature,of'io(i|MU)fi&s^ 
tiona  dosely  inveai^igated,  and  'a^f|ff  ttnnibM^  inv.LM.«i 
the  result  of  which  waa,  i&e  rediie^on  «yf  ittw  |ttt^ 
of  physic  to  priuciplea  more  agriseablA  W  jMmb  aiNI 
to  truth.  Men,  too,  partallng  of  ine  wi^  ■j^'lHtd  cf 
knowledge  dnring  thi;  period  m^iioii#t^'ib«^  to'db^ 
jeot  to  nostrums  whttn  libdUrii^  tifidei^  flnieea,  ani 
became  reluctant  to  aw^^I^i^  A  d6a«  wlthimt  Vethg  in- 
formed of  the  nature.of  1^«  actSonl  ftnd  the  eflMi  ex- 
pected. Hence  n>ed{iiH<&^  titA««ld  of  being  a|mlied 
indiacriminately  t<t  wm  MlMiat  of  diptekse,  w^  at*- 
ranged  into  aonw  ife^  of  <»ra«r,  and  classifiM  weeattk. 
ing  to  their  lcn<)»n9Mii|»ti^,  ThiaiBtha>i6#8iii»|| 
mjrtihod  of  |j|ew%  0»  man  of  me«Ktinai,  iubetiuti^ 
and  it  ie  the'  one.fe  a^  adi^t  in  the  |(»reaiBnt  ihatcbek 
thowh  it  vrill  be  impoasible  to  enuinemte  any  otmp 
medwjnca^^an  those  princitially  in  ri^. 

Some  anbatanoes  eniployvd  in  the  pure  of  diw|^| 

t  mifimiealljf,  and  otheia  ehemieamf.  on  the  qivl^i 


bnt.mfar  the  greatw  proportion  of^iheln  aidt  ^ 
A  meoioine  is  sud  to  act  meehanicUly'iirhen  ittf 
on  the  ^ody  is.  the  apime  1^  tbj»t.,whicA  ,.B  exetfii .  ^ 
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,  mtduft  tMM  to  IMMT4  Utf  mM  mtU  of  wtM  oU^r 

,  ;a«lMtaiietf,  qim^  #lini»'j  "7.«P»**»«  tto  lioiMoh  »iili 

iiMgoimj  Juld*  Ml  »cuon  whtoh  u  •ntinlj  moohulokl. 

.,n^«WnBlf«l  op«r»Uon  of  m6<Ucina«  miqr  bo  thuf  ox- 

ffjSiaiiii  yfhm  mi  wsM  ud  ku  alkkli  aro  mUod  in  a 

i,,fioii|'.of  w»tor,  tb«j  unito  togtthor,  iu)d  fonn  »  third 

,JHM#^f  <^  Mll>lukTii)g  DOW  proportie*  altofothor. 

,|9V  IMUO  epomiool  prooM*  t»kM  pUco  whon  •ounioo% 

or  fen  feoU»if  DoutrfeUtod  la  tbe  itoiniMlt  bjr  «oda»  or  feuy 

•tUU.    Tho  riUl  fectioa  of  modieinoo  diflkto  toUlly 

nom  tbo  two  fbrmor.    In  thia  omo  tbo  tubttfenoei  «,■« 

.  .i^torbod  into  tho  blood,  snd  »ro  ooni^ojrod  by  tho  tomoIi 

,„if  tho  hofeH  to  tha  quwtor  whithor  thoir  n»tuto  doter- 

.  ninM  thorn.    Qturotioi,  or  roedicinoo  w|iich  itimulfeto 

uo  nrinfery  ornni,  m»jr  form  an  oxainplo  of  rital 

notion.    From  Uia  ttonifech  tho  dlurotio  ii  aboorbod 

into  tho  blood-TOMoli,  and  carried  to  the  kidnejri,  iti- 

mulating  them  to  the  teorotion  of  urine,  though  hj 

what  prooea  of  Mparation  from  the  reit  of  tho  blood  we 

know  not.    Under  thoM  throo  diviaioni,  mechanical, 

ohemieM,  and  rital  aoente,  all  the  artiolea  used  in 

medical  practice  —  teonnicaJly,  nattria  mediea — are 

nomprehandod.     After  this  general  explanation,  and 

oeibre  proceeding  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  more 

important  substances,  it  will  be  neoessanr  to  aUude  to 

ihe  fsrma  and  manner  ia  which  medical  preparationa 

are  usual^  administered. 

'  Fonni  and  Modes  of  Preparation. 

oil' 

h;.,  8ome  modioinea  are  prepared  in  a  liquid,  othera  in  a 
.ioiid  form,  according  as  thejr  majr  be  soluble  or  in- 
anluble,  or  according  to  the  remedial  statis  in  which 
w  m#7  be  desirable  toadaiinister  theoa.  In  geneml, 
^a  mora  final;r  a  substance  can  be  divided^  the  n^ore 
n^iidljr  is  it  taken  up  br  the  sjmtem,  and  the  more 
instantaneous  its  effect;  hence,  instead  of  administar> 

,  ing  the  crudo  Tegetable  or  mineral,  the  necessity  of 
p<«pa^g  infttsious,  decoctions,  tinctures,  and  the  like. 
^Aother  reason  for  adopting  such  preparations  is,  that 
^e  active  or  medicinal  principle  of  a  substance  may 
oeaatitute  but  a  small  portion  of  its  bulk;  while  the 

.mater  portion  majr  be  of  no  ralue  whaterer,  or  may 

^^Pfovon  positively  detrimental. 

!.     Jtt^fimotu  of  Tegetable  substances  an  common  and 

,  fouTonient  forms:  they  are  prepared  liy  pouring  boilina 
water  upon  the  materials  in  a  lightly  •  coverad  resse^ 
and  itllowing  it  either  to  cool  directly,  or  to  continue 
a^  a  gentle  beat  for  a  few  hours;  then  straining,  filter. 
ipK,  and  bottling  for  use.  Ooilin|  water  has  sometimes 
the  disadTantagis  of  dissolving  ingredients  which  we 
m^  not  be  in  search  of;  henco  the  use  of  cold  water 
J3f  way  of  percolation  or  displacement.  In  addition 
to  thi^.  advantage,  opld  infusions  are  found  to  have  less 

,  tendency  to  decay.    Infusions  by  the  ordinary  method 

.may  be  raeaerred,  howaver,  for  months,  by  pourinc 

:  .i^iem,  whue  boiling  hot,  into  bottles  up  to  the  top,  and 

,  fluiu^ly  {ojrwm  in  atraog  oorks  of  good  Quality. 

,  -  Jkmction;  difEtr  from  infusions  in  nein^  prepared 
1;^  aetnal  boiling  bf  the  subatanoes ;  and,  if  possible, 

,  m^resseU  of  glass  or  earthenware.  Decoction,  though 
Ofien  resorted  to  on  the  lane  s<:ale,  is  bj  no  means 

.  au  accurate  or  scientific  mode  of  preparation ;  inas- 
imVtch,  aa  the  active  principles  of  many  veieietablcs  are 

'  destioTed  or  weakened  by  prolonged  boiling,  at  the 
MKue  ume  that  other  constituents  than  those  we  may 

,  ,M  tn  4uest  of  are  sp^  to  be  liberated,  and  mingle  with 
^p  result,  Thus  calumba>root,  which  yields  an  active 
a|id  excellehi  bitter,  cannot  be  boiled  without  liberat. 
^g  %  large  amoiipt  of  starch,  which  ia  not  only  not 

.  wanted,  but  is  actually  detrimental  to  the  preservation 
0^  fba  active  aoltttion.  P^fioctions,  when  bad  recourse 
to.  sbould  be  made  in  covered  (not  closed)  vessels ;  and 
tl)i^  process  should  be  continued  no  longer  than  is 
pecesaary  to  extract  the  print^ple  sought  for. 

,')^racU,  which  are  much  ralued  in  pharmac;|r,  are 
ifimally  prepared  by  evaporating  t^  expieaaed  juioea  of 

f^Mta,  or  their  infiisiona  or  decoctiejis  w  water  or 

=  ?«** 


,  temperature  not  exceeding  912%  by  neans 


obUinad  of  ailpadM  q«iUty  )>/  Dto  jfo«M»  9(r,«fl»o. 
ntloB  i^tttoiw;  aiulUe  artneto  of  ax pfesajai  Jjviofs 
cannot  parhapa  ba  batter  pmaijid  tlMm  by  sp^ta^^us 
evaporation  in  sballow  Tsaa^b  axpoaad  ^  j%  currant  of 
air.  Extraota  should  b»,et|)poriMied,  affording  to  the 
Pbarmaoopcsias,  till  tltty,are  of  auch  a  oonsiwanc*  as 
to  form  a  firm  MlUmaaa  wMn  cold.  In  ithia  qaiidition 
they  are  thought  to  k««p  battet  and  lenger,  fai,  pan 
also  be  adrolnutnad  in  a  nwne  eonvaaian^  and  conean. 
trated  form.  Though  a^^traoy  in  gsnaral  heap  wall, 
yet  all  sooner  or  later  datariosate;  Eanoa  the  nwesfity 
of  care  in  their  praaarvation,  aa  wall  as  in  exaoiaing 
them  before  admlnistratioB. 

Tincturtt  are  solutions  of  Tegetable,  animal,  or 
mberal  subatancea,  in  aorae  apirituoua  fluid-^aa  proof, 
apirits,  rectified  spirits,  aad  tbe  like.  They  are  pre- 
pared by  breaking  dowa  the  solid  mass  into  fiag- 
aients,  and  inaoarating  ia  the  spirit  for  a  weak  or  more 
without  artificial  heat.  Tha  liquid  ia  than  pound  off, 
tb  1  rafiduuDfi  au^jectad  to  prasaura,  or  further  nutoe. 
ratad  br  Uie  addiUoo  of  new  spirit,  and  the  whole  fluid 
so  obtouied  HiflwtA  aad  bottled  for  use.  '  The  ,&nn  of 
tiaotiira.'  lays  Chiistisoa  la  hia  Dispeasatoiy,  'ia  o«e 
of  the  paa^  ia  pharmacy;  for  tha  manatntum  ia  a 
powerful  aolvmtpf  the  acUve  oonatitueata  of  dniigs;  it 
praaaqts  thf m  In  a  wnall  Toluma;  it  preaerrae  thiim 
yai7  lo^  u«aJtMf4(  tovi  i*  ia  for  tha  most  pai^  a,  pon- 
Tet^iaat  m^dUim  iVnniiing  them  with  other  fuhatanoes 
iu  extempose  p|(Hsoriptioiis.'  w    ij 

Syn^pt  are  intended  sometimea  to  cover  tha  4iMC(W. 
able  taste  of  drugm  but  mora  generalljr  to  pp^aaerve 
them  in  a  convenient  state  for  making  mixtona,  wi|h- 
out  the  risk  of  their  undergoing  deoo^poeltion,.  Toey 
are  prepared  aome^mes  by  simply  diiiolviiut,su^  in 
a  wate^  solution  of  the  drug,  sometime  by  eonosn- 
tratiae  the  ^rrup  to  a  certain  density  after  the  aOgar  has 
been  oissolved.  The  meet  desirable  denaitop  is  X34».  at 
60°;  and  to  prevent  the  iufluenoea  of  exteniiu  htat  and 
cold,  it  is  recommeaded  to  keep  syrups  ia  a  situation 
where  the  temperature  is  stationary  at  £5°,  Inatead  of 
sugar,  treacle  u  very  commonly  used,  both  oa  account 
of  ita  diiguising  the  taste  more  efiectually,  fJud  being 
less  apt  to  Gtystallise. 

Mtdieattd  TTinM— that  is,  where  wine  il  used  las  the 
menstruum  for  some  vegetable  or  mineral  drug-r^ 
now  leu  frequently  employed  than  formerly;  partly 
because  they  are  apt  to  spoil,  and  partly  becauaa  nroof> 
spirit  is  on  the  wnole  a  more  active  solvent,  .  Where 
still  used,  the  variety  taken  is  shen7,,whipli  contains 
about  30  per  cent,  alcohol  bv  volume. 

When  administered  in  the  solid  state,  one  o^  the 
meet  common  forms  is  that  of  Powdtrt. .  Thfsaa  are  pre- 
pared by  first  d-ying  the  substsjnca,  then  pounding  it  iu 
a  mortar,  paasing  it  throu(^  a  sjeve  to  ^  rid  of  the 
grosser  particles  (which  may  be  again  sul^eoted  to  the 
pestle),  and  ultimately  preserving  in  closely-stoppered 
vessels.  Beiue  in  a  state  of  fine  divisicm,  powders  act 
with  considerable  rapiditv,  and  are  admiaiitered  in 
admixture  with  some  fluid  or  conserve. 

Comtrvti,  Eketuaria,  tadSCtisfiMiont,  are  intended 
as  vehicles  to  impart  a  convenient  form  to  other  drugs, 
and  especially  aa  adhesive  menstrua,  to  give  them  the 
form  of  pills.  When  the  dose  of  any  insoluble  niedicine 
is  bulky,  or.  when,  it  is  of  diaagTeeable  taate,  auch  ad- 
juncts are  of  conndorabla  importance. 

Pilli  ace  regarded  aa  tha  moat  convenient  of  all  offi- 
cinal forma,  both  for  preservation  and  for  administra- 
tion; but  in  many  instances  act  the  most  efficient  in 
point  of  activity.  ',The  making  of  a  good  pill-mass,' 
says  Dr  Christison,  *is  a  joora  difficult  problem  than 
it  may  aeem  at  firrt  sight.  The  maas  nuat  be  of 
such  consistence  as  to  cohere  stronglv,  and  firm  enough 
to  retain  tb0  jrlobular  farm;  it  should  be  so  composed 
as  not  to  be  liable  to  grow  mouldy:  it  ought  not  to 
contract  moi^ure;  ana  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  aft 
to  harden  quticUy  by  uadeuoing  desiccation.  The 
materii^s  fw  aaourii^  theae  obgecta,  or  Bxcipients,  as 
theyaim  techaically  ouled,  must  vary  ia  soma  measure 
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iW'  tU  M^  iti|Mlinto  of  ih$  pUL  ThoM  la 
mum  «*  M«  NMd-«nBK  bttrd  imp,  •xtnet  of 
lid|Mrf(!»,  tti^eil»n,  tfttif,  irMdt,  toamr*  of  rod 
MM,  ui<  dOBMrto  of  Upt.  For  «(tMipor»  dm,  th« 
'  ui&a  «otn&oi^  toltd  axeiplMtti  M*  tMrtM-erumb  Mtd 
li(|a6rie#4iittMct{  ttid  «h<  llqi^i  gonanlljr  omplojtd 
tai  ijrMp  iuid  inndlult.  Tmm  lUMUnow  uuwtr  very 
w4Uirlrtii  tb«  pUlt  u«  nM  «0  b«  kept  «tiov«  k  (kw 
AM',  hai  putt  M  oonkpoKid  kMona  mr  kiod,  in  wUeh 
itaM  th«iir  withHy  ii  <rMtI*  irap*iMd.  In  thii  mptet 
trt^de,  And  flontvm  3f  nd  roMt,  or  Upi,  bnt  MpMlkllv 
tiM  tiro  MoMrT««,  u«  giwktbr  rapOTior.  Whan  pUb 
oontiaii  ft  luM  proportion  oTrMineai  matter,  one  of 
tba  moat  liinplo  and  eifoctiTO  mothodi  of  koaping  tham 
loBt  BOft  it  to  ttt«  ft  little  rtetiflad  tpiritt  for  Mntaning 
thtii  tuflleiantiv  in  the  flrtt  inttuioa.  PlUi  are  eorared 
irith  ft  graftt  TftriatT  of  tubttftncaa,  to  prarent  them  A»m 
■d&arluy,  or  to  obaeure  their  taate.  At  one  time  it 
WftA  the  OOftom  to  coTer  tham  witi)  gold-Ieif  or  tilTer- 
'iMffi  ftnd  Mine  nhytioiftnt  bftv*  lately  propoted  to 
ile^t^  tiki*  ftbanrd  pmotioe.  IJ^aoiipt-poiriwr,  wbtftt- 
twit,  ftad  wheftt-ttftToh,  ftre  now  tnoit  common^  am< 
pltttad. . . .  InTeterftte  cdttom'  ftttd  economy  hftve  tano- 
lidded  the  pnwtioe  of  keeping  ptiti'  In  boxefi  of  wood 
of  pftttiiboard.  They  reti^  their  aetivity  hettei^ 
'Ixtftata  ihey  are  preierted  toft  tntteh  longar-^if  they 
hit  kept  by  the  patient  in  imtai  bottle*.  There  u 
ttftion  to  ittnect  that  the  ofieinal  pilUare  in  gtoeral 
'  fOo  laife.  Fire -grain  pUlt  often  pWa  through  the 
body  apparently  but  little  altered;  arid  it  hat  occurred 
Uf  iiii^  to  obterte  that  four  eolooynth  and  hanbftua  pilit, 

Sf  olii  grain  each,  will  operate  aa  effeetuftlty  at  two 
IV|-gMt&'  piUa,  and  more  mildly.' 
^  "'JLoM^^  <>t  Tnek«§  it  another  tolid  fbnn  in  which 
"drUM  are' now  adminitteied.  Whatever  the  active 
ttBnnpte,  the  l»tit  contiitt  of  tugar,  gum,  and  tome- 
nnil^  liqlubiioe-eitnct.  Care  mutt  be  taken  in  pre- 
'  'jPt^ttoK,  tncm  to  avoid  too  much  heat,  otherwise  they 
'  raaV  be  rendered  unpleatantly  empyreumatio,  or  their 
."Wmri  ingredientt  may  undergo  decompotition. 
<<'  '  Betidet  the  preceding  liquid  and  tolid  formt,  there 
''Ufa  oitheb  of  a  mixed  nature  which  are  equally  oom- 
^moh  aitid  important.  Thnt  GertUet,  Oinlnunti^uxa  Lini- 

ritt,  are  preparationa  for  external  ute,  differing  chiefly 
tfaUV  c6nnttenoe — ceratea  being  the  firmeit,  oint- 
'  Uieutt  Mfter,  ftnd  Unimentt  aofter  ttill,  or  even  liquid. 
<n  bbmbonnding  theee,  the  wax,  rerin,  «r  fatty  matters 
'tlttp'l<<yed  are  to  be  melted  with  a  gentle  heat.    When 
'  irtlUdved  ftom  the  fire,  they  are  to  do  dilisently  ttirred 
iiR  they  concrete;  and  meanwhile  any  diytubitance 
to  ^  added  should  be  tprinkled  in  a  ttate  of  very  fine 
'lewder  into  the  meltea  mass.     At  ointmenti  are  of 
iito  ineftly  to  protect  wounds  from  their  coverinn, 
'fibm  the  air,  and  ftom  filth,  the  simpler  they  are  the 
"Mtt>?r.   7ha  same  rulei  ftre  to  be  obterved  in  preparing 
'''Ptai'*is,  which  have  a  timilar  tiaaia  tpread  equally  on 
' '  d6«U,  leather,  or  other  tittue. 
''"  />o«ttfa«  are  well-known  external  applicationt.  They 
"are  described  bv  Abemethr  aa  of  three  kindt — the 
eyaprating  or  local  tepid  bath,  the  greasy,  and  the 
{irritating.  The  first  it  thut  made:'— 'Soild  out  a  basin, 
-'fbr  you  can  never  make  a  good  poultice  unleu  you 
hkte  perfectly  boiling  water;  then  having  put  in  some 
hot  water,  thtow  in   coanely- crumbled  bread,  and 
'eorertt  with  a  plate.    When  the  bread  liat  toaked  up 
as  ufuch  water  as  it  will  imbibe,  dMln  off  the  remain- 
ihg  #ater,  and  there  vrill  be  left  ft  light  pulp.    Spread 
it,  ft  third  of  an  inch  thick,  on  folded  linen,  and  apply 
it  when  of  the  tempeimt^re  of  a  waiui  bath.'  The  Imt- 
aaed-mei^  ^  P^'V  poultice  it,  on  the  tftme  ftuthorlfy, 
'to  be  ittftde  in  the'  following  manner:— 'Get  some  lint- 
'  teed  powder,  not  the  commoii  tttiff,  full  of  grit  ftnd 
''iMnd.    Scald  out  a  bftiifi;  pour  in  tome  perfeotly  bbB« 
'ing  water;  throw  in  the  powder,  atir  it  ionnd  with  ft 
''mck,  till  well  ineorpOTftted ;  add  a  little  more  water, 
''l&id  a  little  mora  meal;  atir  again, add  When  iii  it  ftbout 
''ttto-Udtdt-Qf  the  oohtittetDceyoa  wish  it  to  be,  bMt  it 
''^ri'iHth  tiie  blade  of  a  kntfe  tUl  all  th^  Ittn^  are 
*'ymiiitdL   Then  take  it  out,  Ift^  it  Oik  a  pfeM  of  atrfl 


linen,  tpraad  it  the  fourth  of  aa  inch  thick,  and  at  wfda 
aa  will  cover  the  whole  iafianad  part ;  pn*  ft  bit  of 
ho|'t-lard  io  the  eantre  of  It,  aad  whea  it  begtaa  to 
melt,  drftW  the  edge  of  the  knifo  Ugbthr  over,  nd 
greaaa  the  turfaea  of  the  peultlea.*  Tim  irritating 
pouHioe.  to  be  uiad  in  eaaea  whirc  a  bliatar  ia  unaacfta- 
aanr  or  iaeonvaniont,  ia  made  aimplv  of  muatard  asid 
water,  mixed  aa  if  for  tha  dlnnar-tabla,  aad  ptti  wttUa 
the  folds  of  a  piece  of  fine  muslin,  so  tluw  oaly  tha 
watery  part,  ooiing  through,  toochea  tha  akia. 

Mixtura  and  SmuUimt  are  extempore  praparattoaa, 
of  such  strength,  oonaiataaea,  or  quality,  aa  caeh  oar. 
ticular  caaa  may  demand.  Tha  same  may  ba  aaia  of 
FomtHtatiofu,  which  are  warm  fluida  appliad  to  tha 
skin:  and  of  Letioiu,  or  wathea,  which  are  aimilarly 
applied  either  cold  or  warm. 

enewuu.  or  CtfUri,  are  drags  admialtterad  ia  tha 
form  of  injeotiont;  they  vary  in  oompoeition  and  volnmo 
aooerding  to  the  object  to  be  efftcted.  . 

VotatU0  OUi  are  obtabed  chiefly  fbm  the  flewara, 
leavet,  fhiit,  barkt,  and  roott  of  plantt,  by  distilling 
them  with  water,  in  which  they  have  been  allowed  to 
macerate  for  tome  time.  A  few,  at  the  oil  of  orange, 
lemon,  and  bergamot,  are  obtained  by  expreaaion.  They 
are  of  variout  densities,  aad  exist  in  vuiona  ttatea  of 
fluidity  under  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmo> 
aphere.  All  of  them  ahould  be  preiervad  in  dark 
bottlet,  carefully  stoppered,  and  nearly  (Vill. 

DiailUd  Wattri  or  E$tneu  consist  of  the  volatile  oila 
of  odoriferous  vegetables  dissolved  in  water.  Ther  are 
either  obtained  by  distilling  the  crude  vagetablea  (fiiah 
or  dried),  or  by  agitating  pure  volatile  oila  with  die* 
tilled  water  until  auflicient  admixture  haa  been  pro* 
cured.  Of  the  various  AiAi  obtained  firom  the  mbeial 
and  vegetable  kingdom  it  is  unnecestanr  here  to  ipeak, 
at  they  are  all  adminittered  in  one  or  other  of  the  liquid 
or  tolid  formt  already  mentioned. 

In  whatever  form  medicinal  preparationt  may  ba 
admbistered,  the  quantity  is  invariably  reguIatM  by 
weight  or  by  measure.  Though  difiMng  in  nomen- 
clature and  mode  of  tubdiviiion,  both  of  thtte  are 
based  on  the  imperial  standard  of  the  country.  Thoa 
the  imperial  pound  is  divided  into  ounoea,  dra^iita, 
scruples,  and  eraini;  and  the  imperial  gidlon  into  pints, 
fluia  ounces,  fluid  drachms,  ana  minims.  In  detiul — 
12  ounces  make  1  pound,  8  drachms  1  ounce,  S  scruples 
1  drachm,  and  20  grains  1  scruple.  Acain,  8  pmts 
make  1  gallon,  20  fiuid  ounces  1  pint,  8  fluid  drachma 
1  fluid  ounce,  and  60  minima  1  fluid  drachm.  The 
difllbrent  denominations  of  weights  and  measures  are 
denoted  in  the  language  of  prescriptions  by  the  follew- 
ing  signs: — Pound,  lb;  ounce,  §;  drachm,  5;  scruple, 
9;  grain,  gr.;  Oallon,  C^  pint,  0;  fluid  ounce,  flj; 
fluid  drachm,  fl3;  and  mmiin,  m.  Medical  prescrip- 
tions are  generally  written  in  Latin,  which,  conjoined 
with  these  signs,  Roman  numerals,  and  a  lane  amount 
of  contractions,  gives  them  a  very  formidable  and 
mysterious  aq[>ect.  Thus,  R  {.Rtcipt)  Nitrati*  Pi^fUUM 
gr.  XV.;  Aquae  dettUlatae  i^iu ;  Syrvpi  Hmtmmm  fl^ij. 
M  {Misce).  Fiat  hauitut,  ter  in  die  lumeniMi,  ia  but  tha 
technical  form  of  ordering  the  patient  to  'Take  fifteen 
grains  of  the  nitrate  of  potass;  one  and  a-half  fluid 
ounces  of  distilled  water:  and  two  fluid  drachms  of 
syrup  of  lemon.  To  mingle  and  form  a  drink  of  them, 
and  take  it  three  timet  a  day.'  Further,  each  uni- 
versity of  importance  hat  a  list  of  medicinal  prep«i»- 
tions  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  its  own  membMrt 
and  pupih,  and  thii  list  is  termed  its  Pharmaeopmk : 
with  the  enumeration  is  given  a  full  account  of  the 
prooesses  by  which  the  various  substances  are  prtparad 
for  ute.  ThuB  London,  Edinbuigh,  and  Dublin  have 
their  retqieotitefharmaoopoeias;  differing  occationtilly 
in  rartioulara,  but  rarely  or  ever  in  eaaentiala. 

With  theae  preliminary  explaaationt,  we  nowproMOd 
to  examine  the  more  importan*:  remedial  agentt,  aa 
exhibited  in  modem  and  approved  practice— euwtif^g 
them  according  to  their  ultimate  enbcta,  and  arrangiiiK 
the  classes  in  alphabetical  order,  for  the  take  of  penMu 
enity  and  facility  Of  reference:— •  .,1 

7M 


tmuammmmummiioii  m»mt>nn. 


(ti«uiwljr  v«Ml* 


I,  Iiv4k,i»n4, 


.IHTwjj., 


Mwif^  An  1MB*  pr«pM(j««  M4  »od»  jor  Mtlwu 
TMf  *»i«,.bfM  «iTOOtl»e  for  iMwm,  •«IjM^/,}i»JIi# 
MyipiiAh  jt  fowd  l«  bf  the  wuuQi44««4  ito  «fKt|9|i^Mi 
if>r,jlW{<lMj  in  tM^iowtr  Ix^walf,:  lim»„»i>4  «i#e><|Mttj 
•ilt4ifr»w«%dd«iUt«  In  tbt  uriiiMor  9r|piuv«4Mf|^4 

•bwM  l¥>4.hfi*  linowu  <rf,tU  »ut»cW^    «,k,»ffr 
|>l9yjl4,  in  indimiMon*  ftttqnW,  Jf »"  WO"y  of  W  »J}>t 
kA  im4  flQwUpktion;  in  «likfc ;cM«i;iA  »•  CTP'Wijf 

4^«  it^wMh  .**•'  ^t*kf  MxMire,  In  gj^trgi^)!^  m\ 
Itffurtitwmi giv«n  (a  opipbV^twn  «iUi(  Mm,»i»w»fi<fi43> 
•i«lv»«,  tiwa;  M<w»  the  ,»i«if^  rt  iwWoi  {MM  ^  WV? 

^ni^nua^  „  H  M  i»i(K),  »d«i*nin*«w4  wiU}.  ww.  •4"*^: 

;HAN<)Mf»M««(.  »lw  known.  MT^fffilAwf.  «»M<«>h 
•»!>*»«  ♦!»•*&<>«»»  t*«  »nMiw,«»«(ii,,,Dw«{mwT 

i4^«f«««i  MW'IVUIXMe^  but  not  *pnii9i»U)rfm,^«,9l)»#» 
n«WiWi(l#E  nrifw.  Auwng  the  tow  qi?iiw»w»  Tkoqir 
IntlM  iniK  ti*  ntemtioued  powdv  o>  tin>  oU  ui  tt^f^nt 
Iteflj  py^WWHi't^  bark,  powderad  feru  .^oot,  CoruciM) 
mqw,  mi,  woi|i9rW0(I-  '  ^  tk«  Mtion  of  theae  nm9di«i 
umeq4|f4^p«rM'jr,V«»ri  prKclj^n.'U  arUl  b«  re- 
qnilifl^ #a  Mou M  U»  wonni  wci  wpell^d,  tpfimjploy 

E^MCttmi^M  t9  itMtfure  Uia  dlgfative  ^rgMU  to  » 
Mi7t«UMli,«n4 14  "WW'  tbit  j«8uV»r  <*»rw*er  of 
in,i1«i|ui)i  ,Bn(inpta«   kfe  mMn»t»6n  of  intoatiual 
T)HmnH<.Ah4!IW»D»  bwV  «ife»W,e4;  for  this  purpow 

cwirt«««j»i*  Wt  ,bwk,/iu»«fftM>wA«^^  ,fi|tl^.i^  njodeufttto 

vf^,pf,^vm(^,tfiu ^  ^t.»*j„fw«§  tj^Rf  ,tb9  »aoa 


J)Ut)N£F«C- 

«n#^ni*i 


^m,M  »W  VfOnliBnigr  to,qi()rt|)^f<iM<«Mr]>{i;h,a9in#iim«| 
MpMR«it^WNc4f  tb«,tonnw^oii,of  f^WW^^d  ottiflT 
oompliunti.    Pen^TMIt^  bfwk.  u  .cp^iuoqljr.  I^Uf T.^  to 


mllire ,«0DtviM#>niipf  I Uw  m^4fulM;  ftbrj  m  t^  bod/^ 

m4,Mafqeti4lh  mthj  iHPit. , PS,  i|N>., narcoti<»  (wbkj^^ 
mkimvjh*  «ntw»«»o4iM,|;pi^^y  in,  n».   Vi^lf, 

im»«t9i9f:«inc,  fcj)ww(t.*4d^#fn  t(9i, fw  i^ttjft  A.tWW 

iw»ft.«rf  flWP3WfflS!iffi»w8wh  >*  d((?(?fi>io*,,M»*«n, 


on*  to  tlirM  |p«lDt, 


^T'T'^^W'%'1  ^'  .wyWPPffftV  jW"'**'Wi»MW"T  iWIWSWPtW 

Vtliotk  nroduft  cMitfMtWp  mkI  Wn9*fl«#An  fiW«>h(» 
ooiM  (n  0Qnt«q|i,  vi^rlMWfi  l4lW«ll,,lM«»»lr,«94(»,  W 

PMn  ta  a<pw4>  MgrnM^  m«#4m,^  tt»f  www 

tU  priwoU4«{M4M,tiM«a^ 

«lff*«t.b|r  briniHiC  iAi«<4f)iiM*i|  iConUpti  tlf  ,»W»i«)K»» 

tb«  b«(ajf  to  «htsi«  tJmifN'tfplM^iVMoi^'iii^,!)! 

nNMoti.  Jiffiaoting  K J-^     ■-• 

b«)lfrMitfl!b(|,pfVw> 


ttiWb»nicfl  illWJtWWv  )TWBIl. 

i,jtfl!b«,piVMi  t<»,»«fiifff]W  fMt^ni.tnirfi.hJtb 

,«n4  lt,ii«i«v^4f((J|,MMU  tlMlKluiMnnnfij,!^ 
«m,IMivMt«l*,f;b«n  •«/ li»i[|tj,<>(  ^,«vK|fi«n 

.  iVtpi|||cf,F|lHw»|X4in«4  fVoi*  ||»(l„«lMi  ftfitm 

mntlik^<AM<  ,U»«i,i»wt»Wo  jutrlnifnUicwnwWufWftW* 
•n<l.  ikmjfm^,m«nai  vnm^  i^fiff§m^m§ 

WBH,«»U*Ht!^«»M«k»i  kin^  oarl»M«*/logjWPd,,»n4 
WKWfo.  u-Aijimnlwn  i»J  tb*  Mi<u.  and  «»»•.«(  th«iHi»Mii 
W«»*»B»rti«wiKbfiii»  wiv"  u  Uio  iwidprfpopdfrnjwi  vTw 
w.*»lfV*«ib>,i»lup«.  «bi(*,|»  n  oonipwinA.^.irU^ 
and  the  earth  alumina,  potteu  a(tring>)W  ,Br<V0rj)^ 

tIHgl*  ,<ibVuP»»*»»Ai  »'<l  JwnAn-  HowanffiitW  P«- 
>.  •.'♦llkfc.**  «ngfriM»t*ta  of  Wd  (lugar  «)f,tatd), 
iWPl»f^j<rf..iwnpi,(»wtf  ri\fm),  »j?e  rank«4.m 
«I«|fr.,  JQMU  iliio,  4  4k»ot  MtfipwMw  «»4t  W 
omn  eaifibwMi  in  .tJw*  <imanwt«r  v  (h<T«f<t  j^)i4jnUn 
in  «ha^4v«ipU«d>ngiL  f  AU  tb«  a«titif^(«n^„n)fi4ijpi] 
Mkwpfrpm ^% i»eg*t4W» kinijdoqi/  fmn Prrmx./ 
•9,miI4  ani4  jMoithat  thflr  raa*  b«  Vf«n  iW|W«4*y« 
•n4,¥»»  \i#e  pf  ^htwi  long  cQntinH«4,i^^fl>wV4mfiHty 
on  d*nMr.4n  Uni»r  w  itnaUw  d<»eii,,ii«cfts*i)^g,^<)^.i 
fAmng^  yf^w^i' but  thoM  from  the  im|iuif4,,|an^iq 

own?*  4wV»  be.f?  employed,  lndm,W7 
oKw)*  for.4«twn»i  ihan  for  inUnn*!  appjtoktlf,,^.,,,  ,, ,  , 
,Qir^<rM«e^'v«iiafr*  .tho««  roedV>inei,  wbw»  prpdn?%iSP 
dj)KtMrgf  ff  4»tttlM)oefrou)  tbeAluu«ntiar.ean»l.,(t&w 


nn^M>  Jwntwe  annoying  than  4Mgwoui 

■fni  AMg|>t^. 


W«OUti#l  oii%iiuQh  ae.carawaj,  anii^,ipr,pqv«im>n^ 
nnd  i|»ino  arom-ttio •timulanta^ni,cw^q^n<M«40PgW> 
nrq  the  oanmnatiTen  ia  greatest  r«put«,^  ,,  ;  i  i,  .inut 
Cathqrticn  ii  the  ([enentl  tfim^.tor  WOW  nnWWnM 
nedieine*  which  quicken,  or,  ^reiaw,  th(»  |^)vin«  ef;«f 
ouationt,  As  thfiy, differ  wnaidfirab|j,lnH^«^  wWSfli 
they  ar»  usually  apoikan  W  tt.  <«Wtfw«W  9f  <^gfn>^^(^^ 


be  arran^  undef  t|we€ilie»dsii;TTtV)»,  '\ 
sa<;aharinonaiur^;.t)^if^:k«fe,4eri,TA<,.  „ 
ablep,su);h  as  ijesms  and  tttmlfi  ww|  U^fM/oi^iMl^t^ 
a  corobinatipn  ofncldn  with  enrMts^'MkAWSKfM^  ^«M>k 
termed,  neutral  iaud,«etallic,iisJts„ ,  T^  npfqijtivni  ,9lt  all 
if  th(o  chara^Urof  m»  i«^^ion.Hpon^t|^ 


these  thiiw  if  o(' 

luucouaoiiinne:,  ,_._,..„  ,„_,  _,^„  ,  „^.,„  ,„„  ,^ 
their  e^eisU.thf!]^  WW,  Wj»l4«nM>l*i<)W  tim  S^W 
Xbo  firstrmenti^HudjSMn^.swBply  (,9.  dW>W  thb,pon, 
tentsof  the  b5>W!B)si,tnejiaf9aind(u>pe|»r  to,  «««)«•«•  tb^ 


of  nif^te^;  wi^*Ml;iby  •Urovl^^g  %  w 
'■rt'Wff.  iW4  ^ww*wn«  «h«  n*^u^,  Mov  9( 


quantity  < 

<?on»  .  .    .....,-         _ 

mucus;  while  the  tbJItii.dMf  ji^odu^  ey^Matiffn*.  of  a 


•nd  m  forthi  ootoii^l,^  fM^t^l.^^^  1w  »ay, 

prncupjl  l»,djs^a^ipp,  Mftibxan^^ 

>iiwenu,%:  bfing  wed  < 


of  oils, 


dfppw^.wiw^ .^ 


lU  pping  V4M  except  m 
ffpeeor^be  castor-oil  i« 


4^»?»w 


§;l5w5<ii<>n  pf  jsne  dropy  1*« 
ifumsf) ,  AUff^itief ,  jinto ;  this 


W*<WHWi«?,lM>e  putnj^nc^s^.,,,  %,  m^ 


ibenth 

"h*  f« 

MUoilt 


•«'i"MBDtt)i»»ii>tcmfaiH<«*'  wrtftflttkt.'  "^''"'» 


Th«  MOMMf  kind  of  punpUHMi  Hi^dWt  alMi,  Mi»Hi. 

nl  ckmeter  of  »Q  ttilM  Mi'MM  <W«H  alMf  •.  thettgh 
llli;MMWin>M*MM#''Wi«  MMMtlAl^'fliattTtfllton  fifi|»n> 

^  nijftHtieHMil  iM^MtfttM  riMMiHo  ■•»•,  trliiefc  ffatm 
(jh«  tAAif  4>t&kwr'«^'l>UlW»tlV«li;''^  iMlttbM*  of  Mi, 
Mil  (MtHMMv  «r  «liUi<«^)(  wMuii^  of  tiHar 
sthlttT  <ir  MbulO.  >iiMl^b|iU<  «f  kodft,  MMl 
'^(•ubMtit4llM  M  iAmttf).  TH»  IMter  U  th* 
liiUl'nirtRl  In'ttiMpl^ltoiiW  All  in«<llctn»l  »««• 
IfiUHIk  "hr  nMi»i  VtMilUM  <A  iM  «<M«  knd  in 
jdHttM  li/ltfc  oth^fdAif*;  *i«  cm  b«  «tnpl4«««Nl  WiHi 
_  JaiU  4hn«l*«y«tvdMHkMW'wl|Mki<tiiA  UtMM. 
im'Vi  -pHfp^loti  Ut  fti  Uililtelii4ii;  to  ii  U)^  duijMil 
-^^"tfaMil^lM.    TIM  dM«  iM^'1)«  VaiyWnidl  «» 


AM/'IkMmr  MiiAt  lilMiyii  Ift'MittArdtd'  iwMnk  duN 
klr  Ui  iHtc^  'WUll  riippi^  M  tb4  Mk«rii'UftMH  ten'M 

M '  YuMi«[btt«d.  Kb«r«««r,  tHi4  lk  t^tMrnMi, '  tfiMgH 
M«'tbe'««>^Mt«  of  »ll  lti«iloM^a^"lli  «fa«phbi(Aft4««rf 

^b<U^ 6t t^Mlttt tdh*.  '  '''"' '*"'    "''  ' 

As  4ihkHle«  of  lovlM  kitid  br  M%«r  bi«  v^i^  iMi 
•upj)Miii)(f'to<>  lo^br-MiK^  fn'thir  tfttuntrf;  WUn 
iKol«'*M  to  Mftny  todttiun^  «ud  iMi-dMr  etMtlti>«letttHi 
H  hif  M'iMll  to'triiiltorfM  aftw  MniMU  frmtfyrttA'tif 
IWVMbMt  Of  fflodeA  M«di«Wi«  dthM  kfUiMI t-^' Th« 
Al^MMdH'of  (MhiHfct;*  toy*  OrvgOtt,'*  lOdMMMUi  to 
I  wMkftM  itriUUe,  til*  «lti^<r.  1i  i|  tUto  MM 
bMnjMd  «#)^  (jyeat  oftuiloo,  eien  by  tM'  kntlMl 
dMMta,  itt'Jlihtmtnatlrin  of  the  itoihwdi  Mid  'faiMa 
e<;<oi<,WlMn  thew  im  in  a  delicate*  MAU,  toiiV  djrtoAi 
rW^JikMietVd  diarrbdca,  Ttxi  i^uttnit >i^ttiM 
^r^imvghid  iint  neceuary,  dbw  *iMt  iHjUhr, 
qtti  to  ikef  f Ml«  ay«tem,  which  U  «*tolWM'ek0r)Mi 
lM|ly,  rind  mb«dalfy  t6  the  liite^ifMe  thMttWlVei, 
^Hfch'ft  toMititnM  render*  pretemitvnilly  fMbM, 
tfeiidttf,  khd^  irriUkU^,  bat  more  frequently  torpid' amd 
Md#'|  wtteno^'lMtaeeedi  «on«tipntiou,  r.ad  a  ne«enlty  of 
ibM^lifllibitual  Moiuri*  to  cathartic*.  It  alio  rendeH 
OW'kluUd'tftfn  Wid  pale,  in  the  lame  Manner  ai  too 
frequent  bloodletting.  ...  But  ^here  neoetearf,  due 
MimUM  OMm  h6  ntAd*  for  the  patitot'a  idioijneraiy, 
ifot'oMyihimard  ttt  the  naturs  of  the  medicine,  but 
AlKy^  HV'quatitikry,  mixture,  preparation,  and  time  of 
taklhi(  iV  It  U  bft«h  of  advMtaM  not  to  taku  the 
#B«l«iof'tll*  ifrtMicTM  it  (m^4  bttiV  Httle  and  littl<>, 
iwmUta  ifortittiiii,  lit  pMpef  iliterral*;  for  by  thii  means 
i«i«li<(e"U  iibi  Mbqiacb  uim^eesMrily  loaded,  nor  does 
t6iiiitihjf  "ed^e  m,  nor  it  too'  Ihice  a  doie  taken,  nor 
iMhIHtf  fut^rititie*  «o  MT^ly  irritated,  while  the  effect 
M<  ^Mi  iakity;,  Md  itMMd  more  certainly  produced. 
9raM('toMe  U'a  tendiiicv  to  nausea  or  romiting,  it 
wMmM"tM«4MM)^  not  only  to  give  the  cath^rtie  in 
ilmkll>dbsM;'but  aloitt  with  it,  or  a  Httle  before,  to  tty 
Uh  iWddyhe^  ton(p6siM  the  isHitiori  of  the  stomach. 
BUHtis'.^be  op^|ibC(  dreitllanictr,  patients  are  rery 
wiAlfmiainii  byeoW,  ttbsWbly  ijot  i»ore  by  reason  of 
llM  Imi^y  mni  thWy  ttaiVeUM,  than  Mi  account  of  the 
^  bf  fluMW  being  dri'wii  MT  ^oto  than  nsoal  from 


iYifi'mtHMiMHtit'h  kiimKtf  jjktopeV  tttlkeh  a  time 
«o  gutiM  Wtftilly  agaitiit  «ip«sttlV:' 

CautHoi  an  a,  clays  of  «ubstances  ebt^l^ytd  to  i>t^te 
aHlfiUad  toi^  j>r  ttldtn,  tofOH^  ^ufobwof  relieving 
aomtt 'd<i^isjRitti!d'  f^ilMiy.  'Thi«  dtiMati^n  bf  caustics 
is  itoMMeit«d  toMmidii;  b)i!«g''fhe  re<()lt  <!if  so|A«  attrac- 
tIM  WtWMn  tUi  "tMi^al  'b%  ittd'thi'  Mihsta^t^  «m. 
riMyeld. '  VhetHaii  >«MHns  «am  pliM-'oA  the  anpticaJ 
«i6H bfea^MIM teiW t^ittfan bf thW a^  MbteM.  W 
MipttMtiM  it(i(^na'  Oh  1U  lAiyiiM^iiial  jMrt,  (h«^iti« 
«eSeedinriy^(tel\tl''!n'  <<i^rt 


mon  use,  ekiel^,(Mf  mpun^^f  Ml.J^  inanag«ablt> 
nets,  in  oonseauence  of  lis  solid  form.  Its  property  of 

ii«i  d«Aitttt«ieiiS,  tmd  Ito  wnd  bttf  •Aotttai  iimk-- 
tiM >in  pMiic«d  by  f*  boihg  bttt'i^  mt4  (Mmimi.  ' ' " 

OimHi''ifHmnlt^}U\6mii  Mho  W  'tMicMM,  rtHMtH' 
ekn/Hi,  ind  «t>hMitle*-^Mi^  siibcMnM*  whWH  pHi««M 
iiNfaiMi.  TeMnltbtt;  of  tfiiflammMlM,  whM'  aMllad  M 
Ibe  skih.  The  iktrelMtM  «f' tbif  tMsalD  WMoi  t^tltt 
the  blood  fhMD  the  heart  &nft  the  body  lato'  tttfttmdi 
wliap  thtortormhiata  on  the  Aln;ito'dtyi4«l  into  miniiti 
tubes,  ott(  hint)  of  which  earH«*t  thi  i«d  f  IMnkles.  t»A 
•nothetr  iM  cdMirlM*  Mftih  of  the  olMdi  WhM 
sttotig  Htlitifttlinto.  Kith  «■  raustird  or'BpMibh  m4«.  «to 
amplMl  to  tM  sklb^,  tb^  are  lu^tkised  to  eydto  th«M 
nifnbto  iittMt  to  titfitoHdlfy,  tha«  thmte  trhloh  cMitaii 
torun  biseon^*  fflletf  kith  t^  globules:  hento  tha  tenll 
tUhiifiUiHAtt.  This  caii  6<rly  be  produced  durtng  sOi 
ektitoMlnary  flutr  of  lil6od  to  the  part,  atM  i*  ^h« 
oauM  df  the  redhelto  WMiMqiMnt  on  the  apttllhitlwi  <X 
ittdMant  (kUtiljumri  or  Uiitt«rs.  A  Uiibtr  I*  tfrnMy  a 
yMMTideitt  alfomd  to  nmalto  oH  th*  tkin  unM  it 
d#iptfr'Uy«f  i»r  H  becomes  affecttd,  attd  p«if  or  atrtrnt 
ei(udet.  Like  eauitiii*.  blisten  are  etveea^gly  niiefal 
M'  Substituting  a  Mtperflclal  inftammatbT  a«tlofl  for  obb 
stilting  in  libihe  deeper  and  nior«  daligMrcras  leklr,  and 
they  ato  thet«fbr«  called  townttr-irHttni/tti  TM  mrinel^ 
bal  tubttihrte*  Mij^oyed  in  exciting  cattueodtt'i'nflitM* 
ttiytibti  at«  SptaitK  (Ilea,  mustard,  tartarfwd  iirttaiiMiy; 
Ktttnb^lli,  tutpmfitife,  and  a  <b#  othe^  drUgtbf  i  MlMtU> 
la^bUtdto.  Th«  Sjpaniih  fliee  are  alWMt  exMiiil*ely 
iWd  ill  blistering,  and  niustard,  ap  a  rtlbefticiieiHf,"!! 
held  l«^  a  ili^lUr  degwe  of  ertimiHon;  Utt«Hy  i  '^Mit 
and'  )tot 
(MthariOts, 
cobiiittf 

bkWjtlall ...  ., ..  .^ ,  ...._, 

Ihg  k  on  pipW.  Thi  blister  vt  tormedf,  wlUOh'^Mhrk 
m  nhitte  0?  tela  DnkpHoria  (blhterlng'  «i*<(ie>,'i)todtti««i 
a  tn^ch'nibt^  tipld  eflbct  than  the  common  HyWiuA 
and'  dMs  Mot  git'e  th«  same  pain  to  the'  pijliilirtl 
*Cii^thirid«ashbuld'not  be  eniployed  to  i<toda-c«  Vesi- 
cition  W^ere  any  inltatiort  ori  inflamnMrtion  >of  th« 
uHnaty  orgins;  is  preMnt,  in  consequene^tif  lbMv't)t»' 
oAlikr  tiebdtjniiy to  jptodne^  strangaary.  In'int'a«)tr Mrd 
yduAg  ditldren,  bll«t«rs  ihbiild'  be  ukcdiwHibI  greait'  eaou 
tion,  is  thCT'  are  liable  to  pmduce  ttouMetoiS«  vMghi 
liig,  whidh  m  rainy  instances  has  canMd  diath.'  As'i 
gMeral  rule,  they  should  only  be  left  on  tiMil  Mdll«Mi 
of  the  surface  is  produced,  when  the  appli6aliMi  of '4- 
warm  poultioe  to  the  part  will  produce  TisieatibM."  "  '' 
Demutcenrt— known  also  as  efltM<mt«Hn«a«lh*t'ttf 
medidinal  agent!  the  operation  of  which  ^eenM  «iitbMiy 
mechanical:  A  poUlti6e  is  applied  eitetnaliy  to  WKA 
an  inflamed  or  Irritatod  piirt,  and  with  i^xi(<tly"«IM 
samerlewt  ai«  d«m^lc«nts  used  to  itMlbe'inyiwHti- 
tion  of  the  alim«ntit-y  canil.  ^Qtlttoa^  «figiilta,  jitM 
syrups,  with  barUy-Wati»,  liiM'-wMihr,  iafd  'btMf 'nrt^i 
nae<!0u<  drinks,  ai«em«IdyM  ibfthMputtpttWi  {MaHd 
moss  (Ii6hen  Islahdlculr),  lidttoHcJe  Wet,'  al>nMdf^'«gtl 
sugar,  marshmillow,  lliitMni  intt'>tb«Ml  M<e'U«Ittded 
in  the  clasi  bjr'ditoU1(WiHb.'''ft)^;th»>'»6h0m«die|hal 
used  is  eiiaollietitt;'^yi'NWfi«^b',"'WiM  Water  i«'th« 
most  inipdrtiht,  aijd' the'lffljliMf  tlM  <tMttp«i»atUi«'  alt 
which  it  cai^b»abplibd'#l«hi»t'the  actual  t>;<odnuii]M 
of  pain,  tbejMAW  Will'MiHi  Mdllfetat  pbWer  j  fct-«bU 
reuon  it.wai'be  f<itin«  'ptodttMiV*  6f  molt  adtaHti|S« 
wh«in  4iht)loyed,i*'ih*'f«iWwVftJ«ar.'  '  i  .  imm,  .^ 
ZNaniU^ifkr^'iAiWl^emediiM  which  pnbMto'thtt 
ins«nlible  j^^ttHrittibifi  ')9itfof<>!ii  such  as  prodt^i 
profuse  perspiration  or  sweating.  Theto'tm)  lilsisea'ef 
reme^itf  ii^itfr]^ 'dlOMl/^mMted,' and  seartoiyjlf  at 
all,  a<mi)t''oflMiii^'dkiAgUMhM';  since  the  uiAii 
niMn^ l^y;'  by  'ike' Midde'  W  adtffiWHVritldn,'  ptodbM 

~  h^4;lle«  Me 'br*  the  iithtt  effiicl^WhilerthcM  Okbtit 


i^'^thiHhappfearaiide  and' degree  thin  ih'  Mtto 
l^'M  r^M'to  their  ictioii,  it  hi»  befell' 'qu«M&eUM 
itlMliet  ^there  exitt  itiy  ittedidn^s'  pol|esi{ng"'ittyy 
aMiittc  biiillty  (^f  ltiUibfittiW||  th^'ikin,  oV  Ciicilitjrg  W 
ifit^M'Tli^ibur ictiiMk'  «tte  rMMb #)ficJk«dMie  iM^^ 
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■pbaUoku  Th*  Mtkm  seamt  to  b«  ■Trnpathetio  nth«r 
UMi  diiMt:  iMMiMa  and  Toaiting  produce  nrofoM 
■w«atiag;iraddeB  foan  and  other  mental  emotiona  do 
tite  Mine  thing;  and  all  the  diluents,  itimulanti,  leda- 
titee,  and  emollients  aet  lesi  or  more  in  thii  waj. 
Among  the  nmplert  diaphoretica  may  be  ranked  whey. 
grudU  barle7>water,  and  other  warm  drinki  and  infu- 
iionh  .'For  thoae  of  a  more  enemetio  character  lee 
Bmdorifiei.  *  Among  the  moit  excellent  and  salutarj 
diaphoretio  remediei,'  says  Dr  Qrworj,  *  ii  Jeierredly 
Mckoned  proper  bodilj  exerciee;  ior  when  moderate, 
it  aooeleratee  the  circulation,  and  eminentlr  ptomotet 
pertpiration:  whm  more  Tiolent,  it  generally  induces 
ft  profuse  sweat,  even  in  those  persons  who  can  scarcely 
be  compelled  to  sweat  by  the  medicines  commonly 
ttsed.  In  cases  which  do  not  admit  of  exercise,  diligent 
friction  may  in  some  measure  supply  its  plaoe.'  In 
fine,  bathing,  change  of  drese,  quality  of  dress  (see 
Clovhino),  are  all  faTourable  to  this  end. 

DUuentt,  as  water,  and  all  weak  liquids  of  which 
water  forms  the  greater  part,  are  genendly  ranked  as 
medicinal  agents.  Being  drunk  in  large  quantity,  and 
conveyed  by  the  lacteals  into  the  blood,  they  have  a 
powerful  effect  in  attenuating  the  fluids  when  these 
are  pretematurall^  thickened.  In  health  they  are  as 
»eoessai7  as  the  air  we  breathe,  for  by  no  other  means 
can  we  maintain  the  due  equilibrium  of  the  circulating 
mediam>  upon  which  all  the  Titai  functions  dqpend. 

JHurttin  are  tho^a  medicines  which  operate  in  pro> 
moting  the  flow  of  urine,  by  stimulating  the  action  of 
the  kidneys,  the  organs  which  secrete  it.  This  class  is 
Tory  numerous,  though  the  manner'  of  thnr  operation, 
like  that  of  all  the  other  Tital  agents,  is  not  thoroughly 
understuod.  *  Some  act,'  says  a  recent  medical  autho- 
rity, '  as  direct  stimulants  to  the  secreting  Tessek  <rf 
the  kidney,  being  taken  into  the  current  of  the  ciroula- 
tiont  and  carried,  without  undergoing  any  Jeoomposi* 
tioB  im  tnuuitu,  to  the  urinary  organs;  others  are  par- 
tiftlly  acted  on  by  the  digestive  organs,  and  some  of 
their  component  parts  thus  alimented  are  carried  by 
the  circulktion  to  the  kidneys,  which  are  thereby  sti- 
mulated to  increased  action;  while  a  third  class  of  sub- 
stances acts  primarily  on  the  stomach,  the  action  they 
excite  being  secondarily  communicated  by  sympathy 
to  the  urinary  organs.  In  whatever  manner  the  action 
of  diuretics  ia  produced,  the  generri  eflect  is  to  dimi- 
nish the  watery  part  of  the  blood,  and  by  this  means 
promote  the  absorption  of  fluid  effused  into  any  of  the 
cavities  or  into  the  cellular  membrane.  Hence  dropsy 
ia  the  disease  in  which  they  are  principally  employed  ; 
and  when  the  discharge  of  urine  can  be  excited  by  their 
administration,  the  effused  fluid  is  in  general  removed 
mora  speedily  from  the  system,  and  with  less  injury  to 
til*  patient,  than  by  any  other  method.'  The  diuretics 
dtiefly  employed  in  practice  are  8<iuills,  foxglove, 
juniper-berrijs,  potash,  cream  of  tartar,  acetate  of  am- 
monm,  nitric  ether,  and  Spanish  flies.  All  these  act 
powerfully  on  the  urinary  organs — those  in  highest 
repute  being  squills,  foxglove,  juniper,  and  cream  of 
tartar.  The  first  and  tite  last  of  these  are  the  most 
efficient,  being  more  certain  in  their  effects  than  the 
others.  The  action  of  diuretics  is  much  affected  by  the 
state  of  the  skin;  hence  the  common  rule,  during  their 
exhibition,  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  body  cool,  and  to 
promote  the  operation  of  the  dose  by  the  use  of  simple 
diluent  drinks.  Further,  from  the  nature  of  the  above- 
enumerated  substances,  it  is  suiflciently  clear  that  some 
of  them  are  decidedly  heating,  others  refrigerant ;  some 
considerably  increase  the  acrimony  of  the  urine,  others 
diminish  and  blunt  it :  so  that  it  is  quite  evident  that 
•11  of  them  cannot  be  equally  adapted  to  every  disease. 
*  Though  diuretics  are  rarely  given  in  such  a  way  as  to 
do  the  system  much  injury' — we  quoto  the  *  Theory  of 
Medicine ' — *  it  is  nevertheless  very  evident  that  some 
degree  of  prudenoe  is  requisite  in  the  administration 
«f  them ;  the  abuse  of  them  being  attended  with  con- 
■iderable  danger,  as  some  have  found  from  expprienco, 
whether  they  had  been  given  of  too  acrid  a  quality  or 
tea  often  npaated.  Vor  la  tkii  mannei  th*  whole  body , 
7« 


ia  weakoned  (  and,  ia  pactiaulart  th«  kMtaMortiHWr^^Mi^ 
jured,  that  either  through  toipov  tbajf  Moeinei  jqador 
quate  to  their  funotidna  in  futvNvor  baiogi  aoAaned 
and  relaxed,  tkey  axoem  aa  exceasive  ^aatity  of'  fluid, 
and  that  very  diflbrenfe  from  healthy  itxiue»  Besid«s^ 
the  irritation  of  more  acrid  medicinca  may  seriously 
injure  the  urinary  passages  aa^  Uadder,  afid  deprive 
them  of  their  mucus,  whcmoe  Oomea  perhaps  atrftnguuiy, 
and  similar  complaints,  especially  ini  aged  people,  Who, 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  also  become  veiy  ob- 
noxious to  disorders  <tf  this  kiad.^  ,'.i 

Dnulici  are  the  most  powerful  and  energetic  of  the 
class  Cathartics,  which  consult. 

J?»i«/tcs  are  substanees  administered  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  vomiting.  It  may  be  supposed,  from  their 
being  received  into  the  stomach,  and  acting  diieotly 
and  speedily  upon  it,  that  there  is  no  absorption  ir.^^o 
the  blood  necessary.  Tobacco,  for  instance,  taken  into 
the  stomach,  excites  vomiting;  but  it  is  from  its  recep- 
tion into  the  circulation;  Mcause,  if  the  tobacco  be 
laid  on  the  arm,  the  same  effect  will  be  produced. 
Some  emetics,  indeed,  appear  to  act  principally  on  the 
muscular  covering  of  the  stomach,  exciting  it  to  oob)- 
traction,  and  thereby  causing  the  expuUiou  of  the 
contents.  Moat  of  them,  however,  simply  produce 
nausea,  which  causes  the  inversion  of  the  receptacle 
of  the  food.  The  most  active  emetics  employed  in 
medicine  are  tartar-emetic,  ipecacuan  root,  chamomile 
floweiB,  mustard,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  sulphate  of 
sine.  The  two  &ts(  of  these  are  most  commonly  used; 
the  latter  being  the  gentlest,  and  perhaps  on  that 
account  the  safest,  in  ordinary  cases.  '  Emetics  ahould 
be  employed  wiih  great  caution  where  there  are  aymp* 
toma  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  cerebral  orgaar, 
in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  of  the  circulation 
which  ia  occasioned  during  the  act  of  vomiting;  far 
the  aame  reason  also  they  ought  not  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  diseases  of  the  laige  arteries,  as  in  aneuriera. 
Frora  the  violent  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
which  is  caused,  the  act  of  vomiting  is  attended  with 
great  risk  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy^  in 
hernia,  and  the  like.'  Frequent  vomiting  is  very  in- 
jurious to  the  body,  as  it  weakens  the  etomach,  of  course 
spoils  the  digestion,  and  thus  in  some  measure  becomes 
necessary.  The  operation  is  more  easy  with  a  full  thaa 
with  an  empty  stomach :  hence  the  advantage  of  drinki> 
ing  pretty  copiously  during  the  exhibition  of  emetics. 
It  is  often  of  advantage,  especially  in  very  infirm  pa- 
tjents,  or  those  who  have  been  much  agitated,  to  give 
an  anodyne  after  vomiting,  to  compose  such  agitation, 
procure  sleep,  and  recruit  the  health. 

Emollients,  already  noticed  under  the  head  Ikmitl- 
oentt,  are  generally  ranked  under  two  great  claasea— 4he 
oleaginous  and  mucilaginous.  Whether  taken  iutei^- 
nally,  or  applied  externally  as  Fomentations  (which  see), 
their  action  is  simple  and  easy  to  be  understood:  tlie 
solid  parts  are  rendered  elastic  or  resisting,  but  more 
flexible;  and  of  consequence  some  parts,  which  previous- 
ly hardly  admitted  of  motion,  are  ailerwards  moved  with 
much  greater  ease.  '  f  '  all  medicaments  of  this  kind, 
by  far  the  most  powerful  and  certain  is  pure  water, 
especially  when  warmed;  for  the  innumerable  decoc- 
tions, fomentations,  and  infusions  which  are  so  fre- 
quently prescribed,  and  so  much  celebrated  for  their 
emollient  qualities,  are  generally  nothing  else,  and 
have  no  other  virtue  than  pure  warm  water.  And 
indeed  many  experiments  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  this  matter,  afford  sufiicient  proof  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  oils,  juices, and  other  substances 
commonly  so  highly  extolled  for  their  emollient  quali- 
ties, possess  them  in  a  much  less  degree  than  water  itself. 
However,  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  conclude,  on  that 
account,  that  those  oily  and  mucilaginous  substances 
which  we  commonly  use  do  no  good ;  for  it  is  vety 
certain  that  they  render  the  solid  parts  of  animal  bodies 
more  soft  and  flexible,  by  moistening,  and,  as  it  were, 
besmearing  them  with  oil,  facilitating  the  motion  of  the 
partioles  among  themselves  by  diminisluDg  or  removing 
the  friction  whieh  iaipeded  it^   Besides,  pure  water  and 
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««ty  MUy  aiqvtAui  liqnoH,  wketlier  applied  wum  or 
otfld^'luw  Moa  diMipvted  bj  «Tapomtion,  and  by  that 
WMian*  leave  tbe  ext«matpai«s  which  had  been  fomented 
#ltll  them  to  diy-  and  itifien.  But  oily  and  mndla- 
ginou*  applicaAioni  are  generally  ftee  uf  this  incon- 
teoienoe,  at  leaet  they  are  much  mote  slowly  diHipated. 
Thenfoi*  they  are  properly  mixed  with  all  cmoiliente 
for  softening  the  external  parts.' 

Hin^pttiu  i»  the  term  particularly  applied  to  veii- 
oatories  and  blistering  plasters,  already  treated  under 
the  more  general  appellation  Coanter<lrritants. 

Efrhinu,  SitntutiUories,  ot  i'Utrmie*,  are  substances 
which,  when  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nostrils,  cause  an  increased  discharge  of  its  natural 
Moretion,  The  powdered  leares  of  asaraba4xa,  euphor* 
bium,  white  hellebore,  tobacco  and  turbitk  mineral 
(subsolphate  of  mercury),  are  powerful  errhines;  but 
they  are  seldom  resorted  to  in  regular  practice.  Violent 
Meeaug,  which  these  sternutatories  occasion,  though 
sometimes  of  use,  as  in  suspended  respiration  and  suflb> 
oatioa  from  foreign  bodies  in  the  aiT'^passagei,  is  not 
unattended  with  danger;  especially  in  plethoric  pa< 
tients,  in  cases  of  Congestion  in  the:  head  or  lungs,  in 
teoent  and  violent  inflammation  of  the  eyea,  and  in 
rupture.  Though  occasionally  useful  in  diseases  of  the 
•yea,  nostrils,  deafness,  and  torpor  of  the  cephalic 
mnotions,  the  habitual  use  of  errhines  (suuilii  of  what- 
wer  name)  is  alike  absurd  and  pernicious. 
I  £stpegtoranta,  or  feetorula,  as  they  are  sometimes 
iermed,  are  substances  used  to  promote  the  expulsion 
frmb  the  lungs  of  those  fluids  which  are  secretud  dur> 
iMg  colds,  and  lodge  there,  causing  difficult  Iweathing, 
and  sometimes  ending  in  injury  of  their  structure. 
fThus  those  remedies  which  promote  expectoration  are 
of  great  oousequence  to  health,  though  often  neglected. 
&'he  principal  medicines  of  this  class  are  antimony, 
■quilfa^  ipeoacuan,  balsam  of  Tolu,  and  gum  ammoniaci 
£ymp  of  squills  is  the  preparation  in  greatest  use, 
mrming  one  of  the  best  expectorants  we  possess  ibr 
<lhe  pulmonary  afi&ctions  of  children,  in  doses  of  from 
10  to  90  minims.  To  these  may  be  added  all  emetic 
Mbstances  which,  by  their  mechanical  action,  dislodge 
aooumulated  secretions  from  the  respiratory  organs, 
■ad  thus  frequently  become  valuable  agents  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  requiring  the  application  of  ex> 
pectoral  drugs.  Epispastic  remedies — as  blisters,  for 
example — applied  to  the  breast,  side,  or  back,  are  also 
useful  In  promoting  expectoration ;  and  to  these  may 
b«  added  all^iaphoretics,  the  inhalation  of  steam  of 
warm  water,  which  acts  as  an  emollient,  and  riding  on 
horseback,  which  has  been  much  recommended. 

FeM/ugei  are  medicines  bel'eved  to  exert  a  specific 
influence  in  ague  and  other  periodic  diseases;  they 
belong  to  the  great  division  of  Tonics  and  Stomachics. 
Fomtntatioiu  (see  Demulcents  and  Emollients)  are 
WSrra  fluids,  applied  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
{Mrspiration  on  the  skin,  and  thereby  to  diminish  in- 
flammation, and  to  render  the  skin  yiel'Mng,  so  that 
(h«  swelling  which  accompanies  inflammation  may  be 
less  painful,  by  the  greater  readiness  with  which  the 
•kin  yields  than  when  it  is  harsh  and  dry.  The  usual 
practice,  therefore,  of  rubbing,  dabbing,  or  pressing,  is 
improper.  The  patient  must  be  as  well  defended  as 
possible  from  exposure  to  wet,  by  having  something 
placed  under  him;  and  then  a  piece  of  thick  flannel,  or 
olauket,  after  being  saturated  in  the  warm  fomentation, 
is  to  be  instantly  wrung,  and  laid  liberally  on  the  part 
of  the  body  oAected,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk  or  a 
jack-towel,  to  keep  in  the  warmth.  This  process  is  to 
be  repeated  every  ten  minutes  or  so,  for  hours  if  neces- 
sary. The  foot  or  hand  may  be  fomented  by  mere 
immersion,  the  heat  of  the  fluid  to  be  kept  up  by  the 
addition  from  time  to  time  of  more  which  is  hot.  Warm 
water,  as  already  stated,  makes  of  course  the  readiest 
fomentation,  and  is  generally  the  best. 

Laxatives  is  a  common  appellation  for  the  milder 
group  of  Cathartics  already  described. 

NmrotUu — known  also  as  Anodi/na,  Soperifiot,  and 
itfl^moMee— are  those  substances  which  diminish  the 


natural  degrw  of  action  in  the  body,  and  tend  toiiqa 
move  irritation  or  pain,  indncine  in  general  a  itatadf 
repose.    Before  tills  quieting  efieot  is  produced^  how 
ever,  Uiere  is  a  primary  exateiuen*  of  short  duratiea; 
which  is  well  exemplifled  in  the  case  of  opium.    Sedan 
tives,  viewed  as  a  separate  class,  are  believed  toallajr 
pain  and  promote  sleep,  without  possessing  any  utimwt 
lating  qualities.    Unless  where  excessive  pain  is  pr»i 
sent,  narcotics  may  be  regarded  as  a  class  of  mediomet 
only  to  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  never  firee  from 
danger.    Opium  and  its  preparations,  lettuce  extraet« 
henbane,  foxglove,  Indian  hemp,  hemlock,  bcUadona^ 
and  tobacco,  are  some  of  the  strongest  narcotics.    It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  these  is  tae  safest:  *idioeyn« 
erasy,'  says  Dr  Neligan,  'has  a  remarkable  influene* 
on  the  eneots  of  narcotics:  we  meet  with  some  indi* 
viduals  almost  insensible  to  their  action ;   while  in 
others  small  doses   produce  a  dangerous  stupifjring 
effect,  or  in  some  instances  give  rise  to  a  degree  oi  ex^ 
citement  amounting  to  furious  delirium.    But  habit 
influences  the  action  of  narcotics  on  the  system  more 
than  any  other  circumstance — their  power  being  dimi- 
nished in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  repetition.  Where, 
therefore,  their  continued  administration  is  required,  it 
will  be  necessary  gradually  to  augment  the  dose,  ia 
order  to  produce  their  usual  eflects.    The  influence  of 
age  on  their  action  must  be  also  borne  in  mind  in  their 
administration,  the  young  being  much  more  susceptiblo 
to  their  influence  than  individuals  of  maturer  age.'  ' 

Purffotivu  is  the  generic  term  in  ordinary  langtiaga 
for  all  Cathartic  remedies. 

Befrigerantt,  known  also  as  Temperantt,  are  sub* 
stances  calculated  to  diminish  the  heat  of  the  body< 
wh'^n  morbidly  increased,  and  to  produce  a  soothing 
sensation  of  coolness.    Applied  externally  as  cooling 
or  evaporating  lotions  to  any  inflamed  part,  their  ope- 
ration  is  easily  understood,  as  they  serve  merely  to 
reduce  the  temperature  by  carrying  off  the  excess  of 
heat.    Taken  internally,  their  mode  of  uction  is  not 
quite  so  clear,  for  though  they  produce  the  sensation  Of 
ooolnesa,  they  do  not  in  reality  reduce  the  temperatntM 
of  the  body.    '!'he  most  common  refrigerants  are  yint* 
gar,  citric  acia,  tartaric  acid,  lemon-juice,  the  fruit  of 
the  orange,  nitrate  and  chlorate  of  potash,  and  oonserve 
or  confection  of  dog-rose.    The  principal  use  of  these 
preparations  in  practical  medicine,  is  in  the  treatment 
of  fever  and  inflammatory  affections,  in  which  their 
direct  action  on  the  stomach  seems  to  occasion  ^mpa^ 
thetically  a  reduction  in  the  force  of  the  circulation.     ' 
Hedativts,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made 
under  the  head  Narcotics,  are  those  substances  which 
directly  or  primarily  depress  the  vital  powers  withohk 
inducing  any  previous  excitement.    From  their  effects^ 
which  are  directly  contrary  to  those  of  stimulants,  they 
are  sometimes  termed  Oontra-ttimulants;  occasionally 
Calmatives.    With  regard  to  the  distinction  which  i( 
made  between  them  and  narcotics,  Dr  Neligan  remarks 
— '  Were  we  merely  to  theorise  on  their  mode  of  actionj 
it  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  a.    w  an  exact  line  of 
distinction,  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  remedial 
powers  of  the  medicines  classed  under  each  head,  it 
will,  I  think,  be  at  once  evident  how  practically  eaten* 
tial  it  is  that  we  should  recognise  tlus  as  an  especial 
class  of  remedial  agents.'      Hydrocyanic  or  Prussie 
acid,  aconite,  digitalis,  hemlock,  tartar  emetic,  chloride 
of  formyle  or  chloric  ether,  and  cyanide  of  potass,  are 
the  most  energetic  of  this  class.    The  diseases  in  which 
these  remedial  agents  are  employed  are  those  of  over^ 
excitement  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systera»— some 
of  them,  as  hemlock,  acting  more  immediately  on  the 
nerves ;  and  others,  as  digitalis,  more  directly  on  the 
vascular  organs.    It  is  necessary,  therefore,  before  pre^ 
scribing,  to  consider  attentively  the  peculiar  action  of 
the  ditterent  sedatives,  in  order  to  obtain  the  moib 
immediate  and  cflicient  result.     An  imiwrtant  rule  to 
be  borne  in  mind  with  reference  to  the  operation  of 
contra-stimulants  is, '  that  the  dose  must  be  in  general 
proportioned  to  tlie  degree  of  excitement  present;  this 
taltrance  of  medicines  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  tht 
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CHAMl^;|tf^ip'Q9IMfMWTfO»/!rHBlffaDPLli. 


•ithMtaM<W<t)k^  MHtiiMfWi^^,  i»l'6r9a)^"j()^«^ 


thate'iMMMtfof  '•  B^tfli  «iMtfon  Are  Wu4e,'  M^r^ 
tkff^U^WhthrdtitiiiM;^  tli'e  'io-uDwl  nn¥;)(4  or 

|^,'ift«  ifrMtt^^MTjr^;^^^  tin  iiicriuwd  flow  of 
«UiTii'<#h«li>tkMr  intMnal;  liM  biiii  been  continued  % 
■cm*  HhMi'  htt  iM'mhi'i^ibidm  p9Wf!^  dp.i^t  de- 

rind  "nuAtefy  'oil  «lie'  iue^UM  'dfiUi'iemtira,  It  yfi]}i, 
think,  be  ni«M^MctMirt<^;d6i[iM«  the  Wrm  naUgogue 

I  direct  itimuluiti 


to  those  i^nti  which,uf  <mpkQE«liiM  dired 
to  the  iklivaiy  gluidi.:    Hone-radish  ii)  a  freah  ||^te, 
WMMMODf-aind  p«lKtoH'  bf  iSiiMiii,  aire  t<%etable  rooU, 
pMiiMing  thbpr^eHy-^tiUe Bitter  ^ipebial^l^.,  Ttoy, 

MirijrejeHed;')  >'-'  ■'„'■"",,■'•■"/;.'',.'.,  .,(-, 
.'Sopt^^i'mtMaillturVarm  for  tb'e  inuder  figmi»  el, 
MM'cIiM'NiiKOtiin/  See  «ili>  Sedlittves.\  ' ',".  .,',  (.,, 
\Blui>»utkMleti  a*  th^  name  implies,  ar«,  <uJ»ti^i{BM 
wliieh  ^pi&nkv  iMMfeihg,  and  relatively  ^n  infj^w^d 
Mdiitrge  fhMni  tm  Mncotn  membrane  qf  the  npst^ilji 
«bMr'hai«^tAiWlfii^h«<idy  adverted  to  under.  t|te  tft4, 
IftMMWtClittfHIlIt',  it>  tl^e  nose).  V,    ,!;    .ui. 

biAoaimiMM  Atoif  2b)nc4  fohtt'  another  class  cif  mf^i^ 
dhtm,ell*mk  l)4raiy6tt>tro<i  into  the  Hood,  or  a#  yit^ll 
•Mntl^'whi^  MnnM  be  ranked  either  wnoittst  tbos« 
i&Ath>'«xei(«  ivctfoft  'or  tbMa  wlucK  npre«a|^^  ,  "fy^ 
fynal»>ilu!t*tM'thfi^\M0h  j^^rk  of  ibe  storonc]^. 
th»JUiMMi«li«f «lt«  ifee^tdUb'  or  '^^itrkcii^e  ,ei^rgi^»  qr 

«ia»t]|iMM'lilie'kttMgih  of  the  bikdy  WiUiDuii:  nf^^l^r, 
rMlv ««BiMHif  lit*  iniHdin*.'  An'  %^  tvo  )c^i^g  .<^|  W^- 


ctaei'l*»«l««>i!(^  dlBtihctiyieW! 


,je,rt"||cjayif,}i^t^)!; 


nciijlM»9a«i>wiMa*i4tmi  -Mi  tbuMU^ti'PmHkneatd 
(kf,  »M*iW.r.  Wed*  .UMMit  Mfidatioai  iMtoadWV'td^ 
tb|er„(w«)iA.|tpi«kat>ltlwiabM  afi«vDediKl"MeiiiM<>lM># 
Undw  Mfriew  (nightl«Bfe)9t<i|«<p#«|^«iwtM4btV<itf 
nrjinwBl  M^FW^'''^*    '' "  i'-' '''<"'■'   'I'-x""'!   '''''""  ><■ 
,  Stimtilntt*.  Uitfae  «miendl*eniil€«r  feiMdiM^hAt 
excite  ieiM»tiDa<in.tli«>«fiit^t  |Mrtt4lor-moll«^'^^h« 
mu«c«li«r.|»rt»<^fa.«thf^iirMU8vaB]reMi<«^eflt'ldf^hel 
Tttal  <Mrga«s<  <  Itti»<iltukl  *6idb«iilKttMi>lh(to'iM'JifeHM 
ro/ and  4p4oia/» «cMordiha'M  theyiidbat  «he*iHfOtb l^vw 
tem,  pr  «Mrt  »  pawtliai^inftnrtce  in  taitttviduidi«ittta« 
or  on;  th*  i/ilMmi.genaMljt.    *  I*  la  difitouHi  lutW^rln', 
tp  defi)>eVTT«fjia 'Nriigaity  irbose  aoeOUMi^  of  tU«'«kWa 
WA«haU  adortrr*  What  till indeiiit«(od  Ut  «li«  i>rtUiii«»bf 
mi«dioin«  )Mr,tk«  twm<  Mimulant,  «lA;it«id«nt>  of  «l# 
vi|iMv«|i«|iMlNMlgipMd*oedbyMeli  diffeiltiii'W«llii^ 
i)ud4i„difwHit»cirteiMBtaiieniN  'With   HO'  clkM"«f 
iiiBm«4i«sji<tlw«a&rni'ia>  it  dnore  >tit»muiy'tO  'bMt  ik' 
mjndathfl  truth  of  ithe  jmnimj  that'  «Mdt(elbe«  Mt 
iiWW(Ayini(«/iw^>ii'In/tbidvimbd«>of«MiM  iHI«n  tUMi/^ 
mt»nti^'nUamM«, .tiasienU  8tim«l«wla  rteeMbltf'  itt' 
MMKViMndctli.Toaufe^itirat  inm«NHat«l9raftM>tb»^M-' 
i^inMtMUtwt  ar|e4ding<i^increaNd<tone  otyometfM'pibJ 
diwdtimiich,  hUmettBi  it  tant  p«rmanien«,  but 'ik'DlnfdMi 
i«TMi»^)ji4bUMired|  fagnva  eorreapotidiiig  depMMlAi  W 
tM  p«MWit<4l^iriietifect»  abo  are  moi^  imnMdIttte," 
andfliwetJlitaifcltljjit: perteited  by  (he  MMie^'thait' 
tbQ«e>  of /Aniee.  ,>-liiaijr  of  tiMmiawH)«>'«l<»el>"MliM' 
to  J4a«Q»ti|]«(i:fpD,ailanpl«,  adcohol  and  thvitthterH-thfeP 
sefondao!  efiKot  efi.botb  of  which,  {»a»ti«BUkrly'if  ^H^ttti 
in.Jaigieid^sdtyiia  to  produce  tieep  and  WsMa.   'ThM' 
dPW  n«ti  hOTMl*ei%  iHipear  tP  be,  as  With  NttnMtltMjfMilit" 
aftyidireot. M^on'on thenerroue  »yBt0m,<l9ttt tWIliM'tdC 
TfAuit  froiii>4he  previous  ovcr-exeitemeht  '<it'4,b»>fit^ 
e^^igMW    Th*  gMat  n wuber  of  medicines''«efttiAied>  W- 
tbitWa**^  and  ^  material  difi<nenoe«ftheityitMtt'1ir 
r^wtion.to  this  particular  effecte  which  tH^pMd«tfl!i; 

frMlrudftlbe  laying  down  of  any  general  rMe  ftr'ihiW'' 
dmiUMtntioB.'    The  genecal  ttimulatitii'  utmal^'«M-f 
mi4rat«l^«''«^<^looliol>  sulpburie  ether, 'pi«)i&rtMiMli'i9f 
aoweiVAk  camphorated  acetic  acid,  Caiti]^oir;i''Ahi!ie>, 
capsicum,  ginger,  cardamomum,  cai^way^'cMiiiimM','' 
oil  of  cassia,  ooocalus  Indieos,  lavendtn*,  wlUt,'imtpMl',' 
nutmegs,  oil  of- turpentine,  rosetnary,  shitrrf' iVme,  suh' 
phur,  chloride  of  soda,  chloride  of  )lm«;  HMiit>t»>ith6i«'' 
we  may  add  electricity  in  its  rariousdeveloptMHI*.''^^ ''- 
With  regard  to  Special  Stimulant*,  •Matiy  «f  thMl'^ 


mdet««f(utMMrd  best  stipport^r  o^  the  ^p^y  Pfv«^ 
bii«4o.«iarMl'tliistoarp6«e^lt  is  necessary  that  th^  fw^)^ 
thwof  dkeMlMi'Miouldbe  in  A  proper  opnditiopy  |0<  ~ 
ti«t>  rebtj^iqittkMa,  =ehMtidmiIe,  cU^inba•  mi  «sjf#1 
aMlti  ■jpD#mbIl;^'  this  object.  4w°itel^  ^«i  ymp*> 
PeHnteH^'dbtarDIa,  cinchPU^  an|iostura,ai^, willow. 
baAM^  the  pMfarktibni  of  iroli,'  the  sulphuriq  and  lutric 
aiUb^'&tc  iM'  gi^tMt  repiite.    'There  is  po  clafS  of 

r«iedial  kgtUti,'  says  a  high  authority,  'which  ^e-,      „ ^ .   - 

qtii#e«mMt  diseriteltiation  hi  their  odminigtratioii  than    give  rise  to  some  ultcration,  which  is  lAXf^ttlllWud^N'' 


stood,  in  the  nature  or  quality  of  Tf tat ilribtiPHi'WltM' 
they  are  called  AUerathet;  while  MhAHt'ptttMsll'ti't 
special  influence  in  the  treatment  of 'oe^Hiti'diiMMiii  I 
when  they  are  denominated  Sptcifict.    iStUlf<k1teiA-'^ 

. .  ,  .,        .  ,  tives  and  spenfca  bave  been  alreadydeftcMb^iW^ther' 

thti4'ii!«teil^oy  to  hiitatioii  or.iiiflammation  of  the    classes  of  medicines,  but  the  articles  eontsintd  tihder 


tqiiioiiJiitir^aAythe  Injudidous  use  of  which  more  (re- 
qwsUtPf  ptwlMes  «ril  consequence^.  The  discMCs  in 
whkih  tl)i*'oltMi«f'riirti<6dlaI  af^nts  are  principally  em- 
pUv«4  MiMMimaitiMtly  tie  thoke'of  di^uinished  power. 
imrbvisaM,-  htfwet^,'  thoUld  they'  he  prescribed  where 


dt^it9  «tgktit,  «f  Wh%re  the  tfetiiKtipiis  are  lu  a  de 
pMt»ed<stkb{%Hh<iUt  the  pi^y^b^r^se  of.  means  calou- 
lat«d>iM'teMoy«  tfa^  fitmlei^  or  'a>rrfct'  the  latter ;  to 
eflwt;.-#U«lH  thV  eAlplVy^tBni'«l'  ni  ld'piii»tiv«s  will  in 
mHi  iHMilAcei'  be'TouJM:  be^  jilted.  Tonics  have  a 
markMl '  aeticM"  ott '  tUe '  ^itrbfan' '  onr^iis ',  of  ifecretipn  — 
thMr>«flMU'b«!hjf  t«i  r(M6i«"tK^m^  to'  it.  h«al^hy  state. 
Tli«*ar«'«onsM|ttt^tly  adtiiT|^Mei^  wi\h  the  view  of 
dintiHiilling  becMtion  ^fiH  it  i^  neeisiVe^  oi-  of  restor- 
ing(i«;J«*ht«t  d«flcietit,  if  eiih«r  <^hdUt<>n  depend,  as  it 
fre44Mtiy"dM«,  (m  iW^rtla '<lr  Vrklit  of  tone  in  the 
■eerating  tvgan.'  Independently  of  their  tpuic  proper- 
tiasvwthe  Pf  the'  ttmedlet  cbntoiined  in  ihis  cl|^»p(|t- 
sess  aipMlfid  MWer  in  ague  and  other  periodical  du- 
eases;  hence  tneyhtrto  Vet/a  'denbhiiiiated  Fehr^fuffeit 

Aa  rtmedial  Agettlis,  few  ai«  more  li^rgely  employed 
atythe^  pnkent  day  fjtan  tonics  and  stomachics,  ^t 
only  for  ibe  purpoM  of  itrttewlo^  tono  and  strength 
whore  debilitr  KctnallyletlsU.  ^ut  with  the  view  of 
impaitinto'adaitMHftl  'i^o,Ur-4ience  the  term  eprr^Or 
rai^**^^Mra  th*  eottititiltictn  iii  hi  ordinary  couditmn, 
It  to  needlaes  to  say  thit  th6  liittkr^l^  altogether  a  misr 
takes  Mtieu;  tMA  thirt  the"bi|^  ind  fikfe^t  of,  aU  for 
roheM*t»ar»^prtip«r  diMbrV,  clbtnltlj;;  exerc^f^,  ^^ an 
lintls,  iVwidom  t^n  faaitotliliif  «"  '     "'■'■- 


this  bead  cannot,  with  a  rcgtird  tO'  accuracy  'Of  Ktrkii^e- 
ment,  be  included  in  any  of  tbem{  inMMteeh'  iIh  the 
primacy  influence  which  some  of  them'  ^sereMsf  <m  the 
animal  economy  ha*  not  lieen  satisfkctori^^  MMrtAitied; 
and  others  possess  a  peculiar  influence '«lver««Mtf<M 
organi  or  diimaui  merely.  As ekampleS'of  thcfonnci',' ' 
we  may  refer  to  mercury,  iodine,  ^nd  gold ;  ef  the  latter, 
to  uux-vomioa,  cubebe,  and  eopalba:'>  The  sptfbia)  sti- 
mulants commonly  enumerated  sr»— iodide  of  arsenie, 
iodides  and  ekloridss  of  goldy  bromine,  copaiba,  cubebs, 
numerous  prepocationsof  mercwv,  iodine,  nui-vomit^a, 
iodide  of  potass,  and  somd  marine  substances  contaiitiAg 
iodine,  as  sponge  and  torf^liver  oil. 

Under  this  section  we  have  mentioned  the  therapStt- 
tical  u«e  of  aloeholioliquoiii;  atad  as  much  error  seems 
to  prevail  on  this  matter,  we  shall  here  present  in  brief 
the  ppiuiotiis  «f  Dn  tihnitisoa,  Percira,  Neligan,  and 
other  modem  Mithorltiefti  We  avoid  the  testimony  of 
tbe,p}dMi,<nedicikl  schools,  as  baring  iui  evident  bias 
tP  ,t(i*  «mplo|)UBent  nt  tltcM  af  eatei  as  much  as  we 
4raid  tbq  dogmas  ef  ihose  whd  i  would  altogether  dla- 
,  ft^rd  jMMmi-r-iUoobol,  ia  ^  ita  forms,  le  a  highly  valtt^ 
i^blp! #iMrap4Utic  agentii  In<«iodera«ei  doses,  propcrN' 
.dilut^  it,a««s  m  uligeneiol  stimulant,  excitlinj(cparti>' 
i¥i|M^V  .<^i^M<»dilt  amimervmt'igntehiiii  Hi'^ewfaait'' 


».pwU 
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ti«xi«»<Aol>»  m4  inasctaHMn  dotM, ibid* M'iH ])««Mrft|I 
»Mfoki9i<.{«i«)iii>  npidtr  CMuiiif!ll«»(lhi  )pi<MJtd«d'.Ky 
<t<mjgt»Uil^ crmMwotpAiyitila,.— di^Qin*.'  'fhfa  Mfebt 
it  most  usually  obwrved  whea^ii^iliafV't^uUitity  «f 
WdmtiKfiiitt'Jt  umllovad  btimiot,uki{tt  n'WHiw.  'As 
«il|ti»uMM^i«lMhalii^  MniilajwdiSii  .iMdMM  to  titp' 
IKntt<|hfhvitotip«va;iiD^the4ulTiM0d  tMgM^-ftntu, 

P9**  bnWidjF:ta:  jiriiidcrjiM  Mluliyl«Dpl4>y•*4^b^t  irine 
^  jwarfcHj  ptBfirtrad.   <UiU!«iBo«aM'UM<^a»*  houte- 
hi4«(-vliM4»»n4iii>t  ^flnttileniicolia;  in'tUdigMttto,  in 
l>«MU4ig4  MdiafMBtiBg; i)afe'£ar<ifteM^rpoi«i  it  is 
»,|>tcU<>H«jr«itte«kx  wkeBimrited  tafrdquMitt^,  IkeebuMl 
*glk  tp,  Wd.ito-the  YtMliotilttbitaal  vitr4Adn\g6iS9t: 
)f(JM«,ial«»li«l  It  aekbin:  uaediMpt.difDi^Mvta'ngiiliH' 
fcaqt^S  but  it  i<b,a  puvetful  uut^fftinitiariMhietty  ttf 
4p  jUb^  irhwi  Wkitcd  wink  aeitein^«tMntlal-<M)v;  ttf 
^cbr  ,fiiiin))Mati9iM  tl>a/aMit>«itet»n«Ui)i  tt«llalnd«;' 
A«,4»  ii«lhHrni^i«tiiAuhfi>tyJtiiila>domii|^^tiigriiki«iM 
i|i,  lotiimt^jbr  jpniiM  mdifanuMfe, A^ >Hiaiiy  fdnAi'ttf 
e«^in9Aiif^Mnnwtionfi,)M  eiTlapdaii  aliid-' «t]fAettlti; 
fiw<,jirari<HW  aUn  di(eM<%> toil pnxeiiiti^xcMpiiMMn  111' 
IMn^j«silo»ecl  to  Iwff  pi^nurei  vadJiritik  fki(4ii»nl(iv«^ 
1^  iffUpt^ltf  thti  haart  in  C|rntb[ie>«fnid  lBttli(«tfded' 
a^imtkUWx :   In  coBflequeace:  oCiiitii^dudi)^!  <i»Id 
%„liyaponktipn,,<alQahol  is  iiraqunitlytiadded'to  icobU 
>MilMidl«yApoi«tingJotiM8j    WiMs,  ira^iit^r^  Midi' 
t^jaJfOiluBadJnttnially  lM.stbiiuka>ts^'and"fttt  tbia 
iwnilMetaw^tlUB  batter Miitedthini'kny «tH«r  A)«iholl(! 
Jijlind.   j^Tbeir  UH  M  partidularlyicalltd-fte  iw<ih«' 
•^jVWtwdtkt^gM  oCityphpid  £tvet%;andiwlMre''d«HHHm' 
if,  p^%wntk  wtfi.  wuQb  sinking  of  tbe  vital  poweMt  -  tthvf 
af)f)j%lsAiig^rieQ,witli  advaataga  iu  oottvalMMiKM  tintH 
iwWjf^^MHis,  in  oheoBio  debility,  especMl^r  irii«B'  it 
ii(,camndjbf  «XP«aBive  diaohargM,  ia  inartifl«ati«tt  una^ 
cop^p^iqd^  inflammatory  symptom^  %nd  ih  t«tanu#<>r 
l4f^Uafr.<  .iWibOiUiy  leoal  oongestion  or  inflatDnMiott 
it  fj^^^Wlla  iWi  »>»](  be  «pprebenaBd,  tbe  admhiMtnrtion 
of  Kif^j^tti^e  tfeatmeut  of  diseaae  is  for  the  moat' part 
ca)i;)4ii^ted:tf>!dQ  luischief.  Althougk  sbefty  is  tti*oKly 
vi;fe.,f;^^f^I  ,mi  tbe  pbannaoopoeias,  port  is  generally 
eofpi^Ai  linrlhedioine  (  claret  and  Madeira  are  ftlso 
usf4»  ^'^koftiiUt  gt«aA«t  strength  aiid  astringency  iu« 
n(i|ti<>^<H^iom^V>>  port  wine  is  always  to  be  preferred. 
Miideii)«,|iA4'(dAreit  are  often  inadmissible,  on  account  of 
tI)f)if,Hci4il9!f  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  foitiier  is 
weUil^pte«  fee  .debilitated  or  broken  down  habits,  the 
laJitAr,jHrbi»nvtb«  eippleyment  of  stronger  wines  night 
PQ^vfeWWOua*!'  Sherry  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  pre<> 
pa)E%tK>^if>iiniedicated  wines;  hut  Cape  wine,  on  account 
of* j^  jf^WIMWBs,  is  usually  substituted  by  druggists; 
In,.,fl,di#t<9fticAl  view  (see.  BiBfiRAom),  sberty  is  the 
wi^f  j;^  mwV  general  use,  and  the  cue  oalcnlated  to 
agre«>,|^ert  frit|h,niD8t.coiistitutions.-^uch  are  the  opi- 
ni(^H^  0^  n^edJgiU  authorities  with  regard  to  the  medi- 
cit^^  nr  tb^rapeutio  uses  of  alcoholic  liquids;  and  by 
th^ic,ienlij(hti*:ied  and  unbiaaacd  directions  ought  nii- 
prpfipuofta^  partiea  to  be  implicitly  direoted.      The 
die|ie{ti<;«  Jiabitual,,OT  oonveivtional  employment  of  these 
be'vemg^ia  altogether  a  diffiurent  question. 

'$i(^ff^fi«»  (m)e\-Dinphorelieii)  txe  medicines  which  in- 
crease the  qutaneous  perspiration.  Certain  substances 
receiviod  through  the  stomooh  into  the  blood,  excite 
thrpugb  it  the  yegseU  of  the  skin  to  action,  and  increase 
the  natural  discharge.  The  mode  in  which  this  result  is 
efTected  is  not  well  known;  all  we  know  is,  that,  during 
the  op^r»tion,  the  heart,  and  the  blood-vessels  which  ter- 
minal on  the  Burfu£a  of  the  skin,  are  roused  to  unusual 
action.  Among  the  most- active '  audoriiics  may  be 
enumerated  warm  drinkt ;  the  wanm^  bath ;  the  prdpara- 
tions  of  antiuony,  including  Jameses  powder;  Dover's 
povd«r  (oompouud  ipecaouau  powder);  the  prtpara- 
tiout  of  ammonia;  and  all  madicims  generally  trbi^ 
nau«f#t^  the  stomach.  Probably  of  all  these  Dover's 
powder  is  the  best.  Sudorificia,  in  ahnott  all  ^ct^^t,' 
when  early  used^  prevent  tlie  ieiTeots  of  cdlds,  #hfich,' 
when  I  nf  gMoted,  px^e  «>  oftnn 'Aital  in  their  cottt^* 
qu««i^il.,,  JJIuriiig  the  administration  o£  aadorifie^  ill  i* 
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Tiib"|^r!^ctipit  Aitje^iqinai  employed.  ,a|^,ilbft.pMwni 
diy  ^f 'ihft'aUeviatioi)!  or  .<^re  of  .di«wHW  ^tutv*  b««i 
libv  bnuhieMiiM,  ,i9  an  ariMifev^ent  whioh  |ouqitlii»«r 
tUt^rMvitrat  properties  and  modes  of  op4ration«<  >Tiu» 
information  will  have  the  effect,  we  humbly  imM^e, 
df  dmi^tih;^  tome  portion  of  that  veil  of  mjtatMiadie 
which  enveloped  the  art  of  medicine,  and  of-  •h««ilig 
'^hit  ftM  the  rational  objects  to  be  eg^pwte^  firoUft 
tfad  actibn  6f  drugs  upon  the  animal  fran^.. ;  iTiMM> 
are'  at  ]p\fes«ht  two  injurious  opinion*  prefftieQtj, it)  .4ito 
world  oh'  thb  subject,  both  of  whici^'|Kr«i4l>!twMv»eA 
alike  by  the  ignorant  and  by  the  ^njjgbtWMdsoMid 
T^hidK  sire  e^iially  at  v^nce  witlli  the  imf^  ,4MMb 
notioui'  in  their  eQnsequences.    The  flrst  p£,tl)f*«> JOpb> 
nie(i(«  is; '.thiit  the  whence  of  medicine  ia  frombtginoiMS' 
M  biad  a  d^()t|bn ;  that  m^ipal  ^e.B  -.  »*«  .My  Muob.  lint 
the  dark  as  the^  patients  wi^  rtgp^d^P:  tb9^CBwi9.MA> 
^ibtttre  of  disease,  and  are  consequen^JtqfMtVtWMtbUt 
''  ttf'pn^iile  a  remedy.     This  opinion  is^nf^raMjrt*  lb«s 
fotuid  in  its  greatest  strength  an^^ng  ,thoi«f ,  «k(ktMli 
th^lMlV^s  a^  a^  fi^-tKinlt:erB,  on  i()l  afi;ij««tf «>«««< a*?     ^ 
tht^'iiilicli^l^sult  pfth^  mystery. wbii^  hiw iorLASett 
degraded  the  &ft  9f  medicine  and  oJ^i^ediitfitRHeJAbfii 
jeeWjtSr  wherever  there  is  my^t^nr,  a  ^iiief>iiB,(|uid>i 
dread'  6f,  (ihicahiiT  ensues.      £nligbtwfd,  .own-  aHii 
mdipt!  liable.  Upon  th«  wholes  than  tbe  ignffl^ti'toi  imtii 
btb6  this'  fbelin^  of  distrust.    One  q£  tbfl  .m^.je^egabtH 
wtit«r*'of'the  day,  for  example,  bitterly, (Hid,eijtiri«»Hjr I 
d^flnev  niiidiclhe  to  be  'the  practice  of  ;»ott)ru)g  jMb/iI 
Bttinceb  of  which  nothing  is  known,,  into  bodifls  4^(W)ilchii 
still  less  is  Renown.*    lliif  is  merely  satire,  it  tntQ^.lMi 
said;  but  satire  18  seluom  attempted,  and  nevi*r  biHp 
eohies  cun^ent,  unless  it  be  directed  sgaianta  tkibg't 
which  is  8u{)posed  to  deserve  it.    An  opwioa  of  thiao 
kind'of  course  leads  the  prson  who  holds  it,tateffUtd» 
the  regular  physician  and  the  empiric  oa  npon,«  Wvfl^.i 
and  to  look  upon  the  prescriptions  of  the  on?  aa  equalljif 
contemptible,  or,  in  other  words,  eqnally  .^al|ittWa»lt 
with  those  of  the  gthe^,    T)i«;.99cpnd  op^lion«Mki<kl> 
we  alluded  to  a*  being  prevalent  in  th% 'Worldt^  i>  >din<l 
rectly  the  reverse  of  the  fir^^,«pd..M  mop* >^onnlMi<it 
amongst  the  ignorant, thai^.  impiffwt  tb^  intftlUgentl) 
part  of  mankind,     lli  ja  t,  \>t^^  .|n,  tb4  >b»WMleai>n 
powers  of  medl,icine.  i^hicjf^J^ads  tW>'<?  wJlt«iiant«rt*iB,ii 
it  to  treat  their  bootes  aa  if  thiesie  hf^d.bBap  dealgntdi; 
by  nature  nVer^lV  as.  receptfiici^  .for,  druga>  ;  Xhisi  opiH  0 
nion  tends  alto  to  render.  ;t|^6Aei,^^o  )>old  it  a  |iMy  tOi  l> 
every  successive  nostrum  ^^t,.kBavi^fy  »nd  qUMkei;  i 
can  invent.    It  is  basi^  uiran,  the  my  same  fou»4^  ft 
tiou  as  tho  opposite  opinion— namely,  tbe  mysticiam  a 
that  obscures  tbp  true  objects  4nd  power*  of  maaioiivi«>i) 
for  with  some  mind^'  wbat^ye^  is  dark  and  myttenoui^  i« 
becomes  invested  irith  Bup,^piatnral  qualities.    ..'  ,-,.»-iii 

The  persons  whoi  thus  cp^si4ar  the  art  of  mediciM 
as  Uivlimited  in  its  p.ower8,  and,  believe  that  the  bo^'n 
can  never  tif  in  ft, proper /itate  unless  under  tbe  influtu 
en6e  of  somW  druig,  are  generally  those  who  pore  oTeewr 
hll  the  medical  ^ks  th^  coB  get  hold  of,  and  imafiui 
^ineth'eiintefves  successively  to  b*  the  sul^ectaof  every  i.<t 
dls^itM  dbm^riWd,  As  it  would  be  too  espientiTaita  H 
emplA^  6V«^y'day  of  their  lives  a  r^gmilikr  phytiaiaai«lH) 
they  acquire  the  l^abi^  of  jirescribinj^for  theBisch«%l<<'( 
«r  pf  trusting  to.  the  prescriptiw*  ot  aa  ewipirici  .  If>ul 
thoWt' ii«rsoii8  perceive,  for  exami>le,  that  iuflammittibn 
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iAilli*itd*n!«.deWri1)«cl4i  6h»»Mterii««  by^ia  lit  that 
rutiott^  tiMy  hniiMdiktetjr  b«eoine  alttrtned  on  account 
of 'MnM  pain  wMch  has  trouM«d  them  for  Bome  time 
in  that  qaarter,  and  fly  to  bleeding  and  bliiterinc, 
wMk,  probably,  the  pain  which  they  felt  was  merely 
tM  contequeric*  of  a  little  flatulence  or  wind  on  the 
■tomaeh.  A  regular  medical  man,  or  any  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  tubject,  would  have  informed  them 
tnat  a  chain  of  lymptomB  wai  neceuary  to  establith 
the  faot  of  inflammation  of  the  lide,  pain  being  more 
or  leea  a  eharaoteriitio  of  almost  all  dieeawB.  By  thus 
observing  a  prominent  symptom  in  every  disease,  and 
imagining  their  own  weakened  frames  to  present  an 
example  of  it,  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  we  said,  for 
persons  of  this  turn  of  mind  to  conceive  themselves 
nffi«t«d  in  succession  with  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
te.  Finding  an  enumeration  of  remedies  accompany- 
ing the  desoriptious  of  diseases  in  the  books  the^  read, 
they  irj  medicine  after  medicine,  ^ill  they  impair  their 
bodily  powers,  and  create  diseases  where  none  origi- 
nally existed.  Sometimes  this  method  of  self-drugging 
and  self-killing  is  varied  by  a  mania,  equally  destruc- 
tive, that  leads  them  to  the  trial  and  use  of  all  the 
pretended  remedies  which  ignorant  empirics  foist  so 
unremittinglr  on  the  world.  Those  knavish  gentle- 
men, generallr  termed  quaeki,  know  thoroughly  the 
points  upon  which  the  success  of  their  gulling  depends, 
and  accordingly  publish  imaginary  letters  addressed 
to  themselves,  deecriptive  of  cases  in  which  their  in- 
valuable medicine,  in  the  form  of  drops,  pills,  pow- 
ders, or  elixirs,  *  has  been  of  incalculable  service.' 
These  cases  embrace  every  disease,  and  every  symp- 
tom of  disease,  under  the  sun ;  and  the  infatuated 
beings  who  read  and  trust  to  them  find  always 
some  fictitious  ease  of  cure,  which  appears  to  resemble 
their  own  complaint,  and  accordingly  are  deceived 
into  the  purchase  of  the  '  invaluable  medicine.'  Were 
these  quackeries  simply  impositions  upon  the  credu- 
lous of  B  harmless  drag  as  a  valuable  one,  the  evil 
would  not  be  so  great ;  but  exceedingly  few  of  them 
have  so  much  merit  as  to  be  innoxious.  On  the 
contimry,  the  records  of  the  criminal  courts  tell  a 
fearful  tale  of  oredulity,  punished  in  many  instances 
by  death.  The  examples  of  this  are  so  notorious  as 
to  need  no  further  notice,  and  we  hope  that  they 
will  make  a  hating  impression  on  the  public  raiud. 
"Were  people  only  to  consider,  however,  how  exces- 
iiv«ly  inconsistent  with  each  other  are  the  numerous 
purposes  which  these  nostrums  affect  to  accomplish, 
now  improbable  it  is  that  men  ignorant  of  the  struc- 
ture and  diseases  of  the  body  should  have  discovered 
remedies  which  have  baffled  the  search  of  those  who 
hare  studied  the  frame  deeply,  and  have  mastered 
all  the  oocuraulated  knowledge  of  preceding  ages  on 
the  subject — if  thev  consider  these,  and  many  similar 
arguments,  certainly  so  much  credulity  would  not  be 
evinced  on  a  subject  affecting  so  deeply  the  comfort 
and  even  the  existence  of  man. 

It  is  not  with  a  view  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  tamper,  in  the  way  described,  with  medicines 
that  the  preceding  pages  have  been  written.  If  such 
should  be  the  consequence  of  the  information  they  con- 
tain, no  one  would  deplore  it  more  sincerely  than  our- 
selvee;  but  we  confidently  hope  that,  as  far  as  their 
humble  influence  extends,  the  result  will  be  very  dif- 
feront.  Those  to  whom  the  action  of  medicines  on 
the  system  is  a  mystery,  may  fly  to  the  quack  for  a 
nostrum,  or  try  to  discover  one  themselves;  but  those 
who  have  given  the  subject  so  much  attention  as  to  be 
aware  that  the  action  of  medioinal  subHtances  on  the 
body  ir.  as  varied  as  the  disorders  which  they  are  ap- 
plied '  0  remedy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a  great  extent 
demonstrable  and  intelligible — those  who  are  possessed 
of  this  knowledge  will  scout  the  idea  of  a  universal 
panacea,  and  despise  the  quack  and  his  nostrums, 
wbile  at  the  same  time  their  confidence  in  the  man 
who  has  devoted  his  days  to  the  consideration  and  re- 
lief of  diseaea  will  be  increased  tenfold,  since  they  are 
aasiued  that  hii  objects  and  his  plans  are  consonant  to 
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the  wundest  ptbidplM  Of  tinief  il>!Mfa#/l(^<i4iiif6ti'.'iloff 
of  common  lense.  •^<   ■'■'     f    '  ■■'■     ■■■  ■   '<■■  J.i-'iTr.F.-n 

We  have  jukt  one  woid  of  adtiee  to  '^Vi)  M  Vm^- 
elusion,  and  H  is  this :  When  any  one  fteli:  HAm'. 
self  afflicted  with  a  complaint  anyway  beyond  A  tek^ 
slight  Indisposition,  let  him  at  tnce,  and  without'  A 
moment's  delay,  send  for  a  regular  and  skilftil  inedi- 
cal  attendant,  to  whom  let  him  cominunicate  frOely 
the  state  of  his  feelings,  as  well  as  what  has  been 
his  previous  course  of  life.  Every  hour  he  postponei 
the  execution  of  this  neceesary  duty,  he  increases  hi 
an  immense  ratio  the  chance  of  premature  dissolu- 
tion; indeed  it  is  our  firm  belief,  founded  on  very  lad 
experience,  that  one-half  of  the  deaths  which  occur 
might  for  the  time  be  averted  were  proper  medical 
advice  to  be  sought  for  and  attended  to  at  the  outset 
of  diseases.  The  grand  error  in  most  people  consists 
in  *  putting  off  sending  for  the  doctor'  till  it  be  too 
late;  and  hence  many  valuable  members  of  happy 
social  circles — fathers,  husbands,  mothers,  sonsi  and 
daughters'^are  snatched  away  in  the  bloom  orptimo 
of  life,  leaving  friends  and  relatives  to  mourn  ovetr  the 
gra^e  of  their  disappointed  hopes. 

To  these  remarxs  on  medicine  taking  by  the  adult 
and  responsible,  we  may  add  with  equal  advantage  the 
following  observations  by  Dr  Combe  on  the  absurd  and 
too-often  fatal  practice  of  indiscriminate  medieink 
giving  to  the  young  and  helpless,  who  are  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves : — *  Many  mothers  ai*  cbn- 
tinually  administering  medicines  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, and  thereby  deranging  instead  of  promoting  the 
healthy  operation  of  the  infant  system.  Instead  '  of 
looking  upon  the  animal  economy  as  a  ihechanism  cod- 
stituted  to  work  well  under  certain  conditions,  and 
having,  in  virtue  of  that  constitution,  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  rectify  any  temporary  aberrations  under  which 
it  may  suflfer,  provided  the  requisite  conditions  of  action 
be  fulfilled,  they  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  machine  acting 
upon  no  fixed  principles,  and  requiring  now  and  then 
to  be  driven  by  some  foreign  impulse  m  the  shape  of. 
medicine.  Under  this  impression  they  are  ever  on  the 
watch  to  see  what  they  can  do  to  keep  it  movine;  and 
altogether  distrustful  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Creator's 
arrangements,  they  no  sooner  observe  a  sjrmptom,  than 
they  are  ready  with  a  remedy.  Such  persons  never  stop . 
to  inquire  what  the  eattie  is — whether  it  has  been,  or 
can  be,  removed — or  whether  its  removal  will  not  of 
itself  be  sufficient  to  restore  health.  They  jump  at  once 
to  the  fact  that  disease  is  there,  and  to  a  remedy  for 
that  fact.  If  the  child  is  convulsed,  they  do  not  in- 
quire whether  the  convulsions  proceed  from  teething, 
indigestion,  cr  worms,  but  forthwith  administer  a  re- 
medy to  clieck  the  convulsions ;  and  very  probably  tho 
one  used  is  inapplicable  to  the  individual  case;  and 
both  the  disease  and  the  cause  being,  in  consequence, 
left  in  full  operation,  instead  of  being  removed,  the 
danger  is  increased.  ...  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing my  conviction  that  a  child  can  encounter  few 
greater  dangers  than  that  of  being  subjected  to  tlie 
discipline  of  a  medicine-giving  motner  or  nurse ;  and 
wherever  a  mother  of  a  family  is  observed  to  be  ready 
with  the  use  of  calomel,  cordials,  anodynes,  and  c'her 
active  drugs,  the  chances  are,  that  one-half  of  her  chil- 
dren will  be  found  to  have  passed  to  another  world. 

Even  when  the  child  is  under  the  care  of  a  profes- 
sional adviser,  it  is  by  no  means  safe  from  the  risk 
arising  from  the  exhibition  of  heterogeneous  medicines. 
Whenever  a  child  is  seriously  ill,  there  is  not  only 
great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  but  much 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  friends  and  neighbours,  every 
one  of  whom  has  her  own  story  of  what  was  done 
with  such  another  child  in  the  same  situation,  and 
the  great  good  obtained  from  such  and  such  medi- 
cines. In  vain  the  mother  may  urge  that  the  phy- 
sician has  seen  the  patient,  and  already  prescribed  a 
different  course.  Intreaties  are  poured  in  with  an 
earnestness  proportioned  to  the  danger,  just  {Od-^  the 
vaunted  remedy  without  telling  the  doctor,  or  Interrupt- 
ing this  use  of  his  medicines.    Anxious  tot  the  yeUef 
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(^  ,^e)c,  (iMt^i  tl>«  mother  often  yivlda  bcfon  her  bttter 
judgment  can  come  into  play  to  prevent  her,  and  in  a 
■hort  time  the  child  perhapg  puffer*  from  this  abuie  of 
iqpompatiblo  or  dangeroui  remediei,  which  aggraTate 
the  original  diaeaie.  Thoie  "-ho  are  accuttomM  to  re- 
flect bMore  they  act,  would  be  amazed  if  they  were  to 
witneu  the  nerilout  follies  sometimei  perpetrated  in 
this  wa^,  ana  the  perfect  Mlf-complacency  with  which 
the  anticipated  retulti  are  looked  for  from  the  indivi- 
dual doeei,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  counteract 
each  other.  .  .  .  The  lystem  of  concealment  from  the 
family  physician,  into  which  the  adoption  of  "  every- 
body's" advice  is  so  apt  to  lead,  is  itself  an  evil  of  the 
first  magnitude.  By  mducing  hin>  to  ascribe  effects  to 
wrong  causes,  it  necessarily  tends  to  mislead  his  Judg- 
ment, and  may  thus  render  him  also  unwittingly  an 
instrument  of  mischief.  The  maternal  anxiety  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  error  is  highly  natural,  ^tli.  every 
eensible  practitioner  will  make  allowance  for  its  im- 
pulses, even  where  they  are  ill-direc^d  and  annoying 
to  himself.  But  the  fair  and  proper  way  for  the 
mother  is,  net  to  act  upon  the  sujj^gestions  of  others 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  medtm  attendant,  but 
to  state  simply,  and  in  an  honest  spirit,  that  certain 
suggestions  have  been  made,  and  inquire  whether  they 
meet  with  his  approbation  or  not.  It  thejr  do,  they  will 
then  be  adapted  by  him  to  the  necessities  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  individual  case,  and  the  different  parts 
of  the  treatment  carried  on  consistently  and  safely.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  they  do  not,  the  physician  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  assigning  a  reason  for  hia  disapproval, 
and  of  pomting  out  the  greater  fitness  of  the  means 
already  employed;  and  if  the  parent  shall  not  be  satis- 
fiied  with  this  explanation,  but  still  insist  on  the  sug- 
gestion being  tried,  he  can  then  either  decline  farther 
responsibility,  or  take  care  that  the  trial  be  made  with 
as  much  safety  and  prospect  of  advantage  as  possible.' 

In  regard  to  the  quantities  of  medicine  to  be  em- 
ployed as  doses,  that  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which 
we  leave  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  practi- 
tioners properly  empowered  to  administer  them.  It 
roav  here,  however,  be  mentioned,  as  an  interesting 
fact,  that  the  action  of  the  dose  by  no  means  corre- 
sponds with  the  quantity.  The  general  rule  seems  to 
be,  that  when  a  too  large  dose  of  a  medicine  is  taken, 
nature  makes  an  effort  to  expel  it,  and  it  is  accordingly 
Tomited  without  doing  the  intended  good.  A  dose  of 
a  moderate  size  pushes  its  way  to  the  bowelsj  which  it 
irrUates,  and  causes  to  iict  with  a  degree  of  violence, 
A  dose  of  a  smaller  size  will  act  only  on  the  stomach. 
The  action  of  medicines  in  the  stomach  is  by  absorption 
into  the  system ;  and  as  the  stomach  is  always  less  or 
more  filled  with  fluid  materials,  it  follows  that  the 
medicines  received  are  diluted,  and  have  u  correspond- 
ingly weak,  or  at  leant  slow  influence  on  the  abaoroents. 
Thus  it  has  been  found  that  a  few  drops  of  certain 
medicaments  dropped  on  the  tongue,  by  which  they 
are  absorbed  at  once  into  the  system,  have  as  powerful 
an  effect  as  twenty  times  the  quantity  poured  into  the 
stomach.    (See  also  statement  in  p.  755.) 

HOCSEnOLD  SCBOERY. 

We  now  come  to  the  operations  of  surgery,  and  here 
we  again  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  our  aim  is  in 
nowise  to  interfere  wiUi  the  functions  of  the  legitimate 
practitioner,  but  rather  to  facilitate  his  success  by  con- 
veying to  the  ordinary  reader  some  idea  of  an  art  from 
which  it  may  be  his  misfortune  sooner  or  later  to  crave 
assistance.  What  we  chiefly  propose  is,  to  show  how 
to  manage  in  cases  of  accidents  and  emergencies  when 
and  where  the  doctor  is  not  to  be  had,  and  when  delay 
or  non-assistance  might  prove  fatal.  An  interval  must 
necessarily  elapse  between  the  occurrence  of  an  acci- 
dent and  the  arrival  of  medical  aid,  and  for  want  of 
Sresence  of  mind,  and  a  little  knowledge  how  to  proceed 
•'ring  this  interval,  the  future  efforts  of  the  doctor  are 
often  rendered  unavailing.  Where  medical  aid  is  to 
be  h*d,  however,  let  it  be  instantly  called  for,    *  Who> 


ever  ntgltwA*  Hbft  advlM,'  it  h««b««|»^>qitat|itljr,,hoii 
forcibly  said,  'and  doctors  himself  wh«D  h*  cqa  W> 
doctored,  is  in  much  the  SMne  iom  a*  tbo  pM)  who> 
conducted  his  own  cause,  and  bad  *  fool  ibr  his  cUent,fi 
A*  stated  in  the  previous  section,  medicine  and  -miji 
gery  are  always  less  or  more  combined ;  and  for  the* 
successful  practice  of  either,  even  on  the  simplest,  deto 
mestio  scale,  it  will  be  necessarv  to  be  posiessed  of  cevv 
tain  articles  and  appliances,  iot  famifiee,  and  country i 
families  in  particular,  a  medicine-chest,  supplied  b^  fti 
qualified  druggist,  is  an  almost  indispensable  requisite. 
Such  a  store  should  always  be  kept  with  care  and 
caution,  and  should  contain  ingredients  for  simplSi 

Eoultices  and  fomentations,  for  cerates  and  ointments,, 
niments  and  lotions;  with  a  few  fresh  tonic,  antacid, 
purgative,   sedative,  stimulant,  and   other   common, 
medicines.    In  this  little  store  everything  should  be; 
carefully  labelled  with  the  name  and  the  doses  for 
children  and  for  adults,  and  be  kept,  if  possible,  iS' 
c)osely-stoppered  bottleit.    Such  medicines  as  castor-ell,: 
syrup  of  senna,  calcined  magnesia,  laudanum,  rhubarb,' 
gum,  lime-water,  prepared  chalk,  croton-oil,  quinine, 
calomel,  syrup  of  squills,  and  so  forth,  no  houeRhold- 
should  ever  be  unprovided  with;  and  af  for  apparatus,; 
a  graduated  glass  measure,  a  pair  of  scales  and  weights,: 
a  lancet,  scissors,  a  cupping-glass,  periiaps.and  a  scarlr 
ficator,  are  all  that  is  ever  likely  to  be  required.     It  is. 
supposed  of  course  that  in  every  family  there  are  soft 
clean  linen  rags  for  rollers  and  bandages,  and  that 
there  is  always  at  hand  salt,  mustard,  vinegar,  sweet 
oil,  treacle,  flour,  loaf-bread,  and  we  may  add,  without 
a  shadow  of  countenance  to  intemperance,  some  iUcoh 
holic  stimulant,  as  brandy.    Possessed  of  ^iresence  ofi 
mind  and  a  pair  of  ready  hands,  and  fortified  with  the 
above  lu^uncts  and  appliances,  we  may  suppose  the. 
reader  qualified  to  comprehend  and  to  uuderstaud  hoWj 
to  act  in  the  cases  we  are  about  to  describe,     Iii  tliisi 
description  we  Lave  specially  made  use  of  '  Ijoopei'*' 
Medical  Dictionary,'  as  edited  by  Grant — a  little  pocket 
volume,  on  '  Household  Surgery,'  by  Mr  South  (Cos, 
London) — and  a  map-sheet  entitled  '  Accidents  audi 
Emergencies,'  by  Mr  Alfred  Smee  (Churchill,  Loudon),, 
which  should  be  hung  up  in  every  nursery,  scheoi«i 
room,  and  factory :—  .tKiJodl"    .»iJ<i!>l»  <,d 

Bleeding— BlUterlng,  •  i  .„ 

Bleeding  may  occur  from  an  artory,  rein,  or  ihtl 
small  vesrels  which  join  the  arteries  with  the  veiaSi.' 
Arterial  blood  is  known  from  its  bright  scarlet  colour^^ 
and  from  its  issuing  in  jerks;  venous  blood  by  its  dadBi 
colour  and  continuous  flow,  mi 

The  beat  mode  of  bleeding  to  be  adopted  by  an  u&piie*  i 
fessional  person  is  by  cupping,  which  is  easily,  learned^: 
although  we  have  no  room  for  the  directions,  lu  ih# 
absence  of  a  proper  instrument,  a  common  cttp,.er<Ai 
tumbler  (if  of  a  bellying  shape,  so  much  the  b«tter)i, 
may  be  turned  down  upon  the  part,  after  the  ai«  haS' 
been  rarefied  with  lighted  tow  or  paper.  The  skia 
rises  into  this,  and  is  afterwards  to  be  wounded  with  a 
lancet  or  sharp  knife  in  half-a-dozen  places.  Bleeding 
in  the  arm  is  a  delicate  operation,  owing  to  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  great  artery,  and  must  be  learned  from  -. 
a  regular  practitioner.  <.i 

Leecltes  form  a  safe  and  convenient  mode  of  bleeding)' 
When  they  are  inconveniently  fastidious  in  their  appe- : 
tite,  the  skin  may  be  scratched  with  a  needle-point  till, 
the  blood  comes,  which  will  generally  be  irresistible^ 
A  warm  breod-and-water  poultice,  renewed  every  half- 
hour,  is  better  for  encouraging  the  bleeding  than  spong- 
ing with  warm  water.  Never  let  a  person  go  to  sleep 
while  leech-bites  bleed,  as  many  persons,  especially 
children,  have  died  therefrom.  To  stop  the  bleeding, ; 
apply  your  finger  for  some  time  to  the  wound,  or  use; 
a  piece  of  linen  and  bandage. 

Bleeding  from  woundt  in  itopped  by  pressure  on  the  i 
part;  or,  if  necessary,  the  ends  of  any  little  artery  that' 
may  be  severed  are  to  be  tied  wi^'..  a  thread;  or  when 
the  bleeding  is  important  and  •xtntinued,  the  main 
artery  that  supplies  the  Umb  may  be  stopped  till  medio. 
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tit  MHMte'ti'd^liUNlA'^.  ik'  'tk«  'iutii  «f*  tM  '«mf<  by  1 

miAS.  •IWitai  ^faie'«Pt>«  iMf.'bMMf  ^k«  tirMktxtt  «h« 

»r  ibtt.  of  «Hitlk';>ft  i«<£'Wunitd)Mi'WiltMihw«rito' 
o«V-    rt  !•  ideM)r«  hMidUnlittr'^^MKidlw*' or 

ttoMM  al '  Vim\f  iU  niat  b«  lijeiieMafy  by  KMkiM  of  » 
rtl6E^  fiMWM'  bf  f &U'iiMhl«]il«ioMiti«tii  fc  c6M*fd«rabI« 
nUnibM  of  Ht^  stc  totiudly'  Iprt  oh' Mils  nilwWj*  arid 
«t'ofitr'j{it»tttitJ>liciW)*W -■■-"-' ■'■ 
'  IfWfM  tAMMT  i*  evtrifAftf  Wj  i<  ii'kiM%n  to  MMe  fram 
tliti  litniirby'itg  fr(ktHiticia^,lf  in  WyMill  OUAhtliie*.  and 
hm  puVe  bri^t  tbdtteMr  iflii'i  tftoM  lilitotinil ;  and  whbn 
VoiAltea  fmh  the  stoMad&u  t)t;m  dltck  eolottr.  In 
cHlhet  aaa«,  all  that  i(ota'j|)MmiWih  leAH  d«i  i»,t«l«<m 
the  liatrent  cool  In  b«di  WHh"li)f  hkd  iflighUy  HdM^ 
i6  enjoin  abiblttt*  aaiiif,  and  give  a  Cabl«(|^tti^' df 
Vhlej^  itt  niair  and  Water,  or  a  slti^le  drop  «f '«U  «r 
ylfriot  Ui  a  wpte-glaM  of  wxgu  and  wattoj'tveirjif  kalP- 
haUti,  until'  the'  lumon  arrivea,  Wheh  the)  dftehttr^ 
tt  ^hi  the  lttng^  tne  fainter  the  pktf^nt  Vecoitfef -(£« 
Usirdknitirittob^appMhenUedL    '  -    i     ni,,' 

'  A^6itieii%,  th«  eUef  thing  t«  be  attend^  tb  U^Wm 
to  iimw-the  blaater  tb  remain  oh  a  cMlduAdii^'teti 
fitM  fjfi^Uitget  than  till  the  sk|n  hat  bec^nle  )^n 
';  which  Will  be  In  thx%e  bt  ib&T  holttlr««t  mWt< 


h 

Hah.  thkt'if  an  J  dt  the  dinwr^abU  if^ictk  of  blUiteM  kt« 
il^^,  they  n^Wy  be  euily  Avoided  by  totetUg  ihb 
tiikt^Mwe  application  With  tliMie paper.  ^  ^       "  "' 

^''  A^'6rdi>iaru  tut  or  chop  With  a  liiiil(b,'cli!nl.  axel 
and  the  like,  eren  if  it  MVers  itKnj^r  or'a'  tb^,  n 


only  dangerous  to  .the^4?dMbl««  or  t«(«raperate.     Do 
not  be  in  a  hurry;  carefully  clean  the  wpund  fron^all 

SHI  air  (Ah'er  txt^AMUii  irtA«t«r,and  dab  With  K  l#rtge, 
i^ti^bicbld  Water,  till  all  bleeding  itoi^.    Tf  JP 


itf  ^ttitJi' atb  tb  bb  Ikid  iu»tM  th«  Wo^tid.VUK  ytnkll 
MO^'bbtWeeh  every  two,  go  as  to  allow  the  ikajie  Of 
t'dozthg fluid,  which  often  coritinaei  for'ioroe  Irourt. 


Knir  ih'&t  thb  ends  of  the  plaater  ihould  not  overlap. 
if  ikiikttiiiti  Mlckiilg-platiter  be  not  at  hand,  court-plaster 
i(!Hi'4<>}  (^  thin  Mnda  of  tow  may  be  wrapped  round 
^M  Mrt;  kai  ihiiiaTed  with  gum-water.  Or  if  nothing 
%lto'^U'lt'hKbd,  A  Ut  6f  liiien  rag,  b/  abaorbing  the 
l|l<M^^J!0iit9|AttteB  itself  a  plaitipr  as  the  moisture  dries. 
tit'ot&eriiiiiHVthe  parts  may  be  sewn  together  with  a 
'''  &]At  4it(bdli  iuid  ailk,  as  iiiaiiy  dingle  stitches  being 

l^l^M'u  iJ^  lAbbessary  for  that  object,  and  no  more. 

£ii'^lb,.wbU  oili^d'.  should  be' thrust  well  through 
ihi;  ikU^WhM  is  ^boiit  a  third:  ofqii  inch  Inthick- 
iMJaKd  each  'stitch  should  be. tied  into  a  knot.  The 
'kitidchiBU  inti^  be  tklten  out  iW'ifbooli' twenty  .four  hours, 
%j  baMilly  eiittlibg  fhi  th^adbA  brie  side  6f  the  knot, 
ift'd.'Wjritiy  pullihg'^the  bth«*'ehd.  ,'  ' 
■^^'liib'dre^ihg  istbbe  left  dAf«gi^'kei-iral'day«,  unless 
^.'^i'indgilbW  painful  aiid  t^rb^;'  in  Which  case  it  is 
W.be  iUt'eij  off  by  the  aid  of  Warjii  Water  or  a  soft 


ff  btl)en^)ta,,  .u„  »«»..v  

Mbfei^fiiie  signk  '&t>b(»r.  A  'bruited  c*t  must  be  poul- 
iiced' With  brei(i'«nd  Watbr'JCo  mbdeilite  thb  ih<flanima- 
;tibifi,  and  then  «r!Uk  Uil^drmbitl,  tilt  new  flesh  grows 
%ii^tbiM  of  thai  Wlifch  h^'y^  killed  by  iheblow.  The 
lat^r  <^n^  away  in  applMnie^  like  )i  pie(^  of  wetted 
^nfr.^mh^.  .SiraCBAW^btteh  fatal,  ill  consequence 
ir>o|p,'pe^rl.«s^,  bt, filth", 'bf  any  kbd  c^<^g  fnto 
'thi^,,arid  ilibuld  thbrefer^  1)«  kb^t  bbVb^.  >Hdb 
ikm  i  thorn,  kc.  ^r«  lilUwIad  (hiitUroiis,  bcdUittiially 
$iiid(t^Ui1obV«d  jiw. '  Mill;ici«lk>'Mhiiig;  MiM,l4. 
"MuU^flaki  ikbiiM'  fb'£r»eribtik  at>p<^r«lceiit>^MWt 


thin«Mh*s;'Mtl(wfnMHidbe«>««\!afeiMl  imMo^lyiisafA') 

sbM4kotlt%'afM^fMt<irMtil,>^i   ^i:>li      ■fv.>i,i  i>iii  yllvnili 

^A|tt<blW  aitoofteii  mtM|k4Mj«tit)k'th*t«pt«M'(rf>saaUil 

b)eud^ve«Ml^i»Meh>ibMd'lMMalll|rj  aaiAveduMldi^^i 
loiAtloiK  l^t'iM 'Mtttnti  lw<'M,'>wn4  t&elfaijuMdi 
jkuli  With  A  oloth  dilkp^lDioaM  'W«t«ev'pD<spiiit''aiidi 
Witer^  ahddMUigb^tM*  cIMtmnitV'ltm  miUutes.  nUitfae 
bleeditti*  iiMbeaMM  liafMlyc  Mha' <eff i<wkk •  alU  poMible: 
haite  tothfeeuikeoui  •»'irA>#iUr'b9>ribkMl'»  tb»«e*al 
is  not  tied.  Use;  if  pds4U*,  «ho  baadkenhief  and 
stick  M  a  teumiqiUt^  in  thlei«atl«  >of  •  -MtriDuK  brUjse^ 
a  do»ea  leechee  may  HkWwlse-be^  nwn—yt  bat  obiy  for 
ail  addlt;tUHt  they  may  te^uirt'  toto  repeatadtwo  or 
llhre*  timM."  'WithiMVaird  io'th*  tboHte^nani  bniis* 
t«ohAie«llykllbd  <«allHck  «^k^bathiBR»Bd  pbtiehce 
ar^tUeioiily'ttmedteai'-'  "■■'■";  ■'■!'''■"  i  m;  ..••■).ii',,- 
'  SbMv'fWitt  tMtf  e«Mp^iiMed  iiiMnltaitnta>ai4eJ*MMW 
dktt&eraus IkMi'd^m^n^ownds.  Stontbo^bleediiig by 
th«  piMeMeirtrewdy  roeonmended ;  do  not  aitteini^  to 
bHitg'tlM  (Mges'bfthelwtraiid  together,  bi(tMither<keca 
tbttM>Upi>»ts">«y  »"'>«-«vei"tbe*wound  'dipped'  ineold 
WtHM*.  ii»d  ofaMige'  it*  bvbry  half-hour.  Plane  the  pAtient 
tttf  otintl  In  blAl,  M^  'OttJOhi  quiet.  Should  fUqting  tok* 
^lMb,<M«a«<di(Wted'ttndttr<  that  head'.'..'!'  oJ  j>I^ii.>.o 
i^iiiiiii.-i-i   iii-i II  -,.)   I,    ■    ,■■:,;    ,    ,  -n  ,i-.)iia!iiiinoi( 

/liil    :.fil    iiii.i  ,*l»MI*TrBu»n,»rrfW8UWU*", ,,,!/■   I'ttir  ,(r;i 

'-Thi  abtioii'"bhi4%b  Aitt  Of  a  hot^  fidid,'  ai  b*iii»f 
^tOr'<br"n^Hi»d'  grbMb,  "(#  tailed  »  »<mM  r  MitA  «f  >d 
Mlld'ttbdVi  iU)  YMibM  ton,  »*mm.  TItweffbcti  «« 
btttlii  lUrf  threitfoid'^^itlMr  8i>a{ri«  r«dheM'«ndi  piling 
|]llistM;'br'thetoiM''deatraotibnot**he  partK'l  Vir  redi 
(ie«f,'Mr  Siti^-tobommeftds  prot«etioi^lV«M»th««ir'by 
Wet  Ifht  or  linen  covered  with  biled  gllhtilq^^'if^rtled 
ifilk  il  not  Rt  hand,  to  cover  with  MiVeMl'1wneni<Mf 
llnteH;  kli^tly  wetted  with  common  w«te#^ierldbullini 
water.  The  part  may  also  be  covered  <  witk  'rKW'JcOtttiM^ 
if  it  can  be  pi:o<;ured.  If  blisters  arise,  leave  them 
alone,  if  not  very  tense;  and  If  thby'bb  very  tense, 
pUtjcturb^  With  «  fine  needle,  and  k<wp'on>the>unt'i(nd 
oifedifilk.  Absence  of  pain  over  the  inj wed- part  it:  at 
Veid  A^i  and  shows  that  it  is  destroytdi  'Jlpptr linen 
Md  oUed  ailk  as  before,  or  a  bread-aUd^wMterpOali^ 
'The  object  in  treating  soaldi  and  bumii* 'say^'Ms 
Sbuth,  Ms  to  keep  np  for  a  time  the  greiiti'iieati  or 
high  temperature  to  which  the  injured  <p«rt'lias<lbe*n 
tatsbd  by  the  scalding  or  bnmingy  aiid  t»lower  thib  by 
degrees  to  the  naturAl  heat  of  tM  body.'  11ie'bm(t'«Ml 
rewliest  dry  raateriala  to  be  applied  Ai«'IU>uri<orco4tb% 
or  cotton.wadding;  the  wet  are-'^epiritrofiidipentiae; 
spirits  of  wine  or  good  brandy,  Mme^  wat«^' bM' ^il, 
lime<.water  and  miflc,  milk  alond.'orbfMd^wtd'miUt 
ponhice;  and  all  these  Wet  appliflait)*iu<rant  be  nede 
of  sufficient  warmth  to  feel'coMfortable  toi  tbe'tiogeri 
but  not  hot.'  When  the  bllMeTs  become  unuwr,  After 
the  lapse  ot  perhaps  fi«M  thirty  to  fifty  iMrs  (fof  the 

Eain  moderates  in  a  few  hours  after  tho<aoeideot^'ua> 
iss  it  has  been  very  severe),  theymmt' ba'>cair^Uy 
cut  open  and  dressed.  j  m   -n-.olr  -i    , 

When  the  clothes  cAtdk  fire,  the  person  nhould  be 
rolled  in  the  carpet  or  hearth-rugae  quiokJly  as  pos. 
sible,  in  order  to  stiilb  the  (tames.  FlnUBesi  and  prei. 
sencb  of  mind  are  essentially  requisite  in  aeiiidents  of 
this  nature;  and  for  want  Of 'fheie,nuuieniae lives  ore 
hourly  saerrSibed.  Tbb  ^thee,  if  any,  over  the  parts 
injured  should  be  cuC  aWhyi  bat  only  <«  Ik^  as  they 
Will  come  easily.  Ilib 'patient,  tf  Mverely  injured, 
tiittst  be  kept  inMbriitely'Wlarm;'and  If  he  obittimiesto 
shuddbr  or  ifhi^eT;  a  liltlb'hot  wine  and  wMer,  or 
spirits  and  Watbr,-  shotfld  be'adminiateredi  If  excessive 
sleepine^  or  itUpoit,  or '  dMROttlty  of  brtatbing  sett  in, 
or  great  p«hi  ebsb^s'aboM  lihe  stbmadik  danger  exists. 
The  sutg^n  shOuM  be  coHtUltbd  in  the  oase  even  of 
tipib  riightiMt  A^ldtW  biirM,.if  large  in  lise;  for  then, 
bS^eciaTly'itt  <t^idr«n,  there  is  ground  for  alairm, 
"'GWMmiIm  HL'tiH  Fi^M-MM  Bxe  the  famUiar  names 
Mt^  tb  the'eiftbl*  or  exeestrive  eold  on  the  surflwie  of 
the' '  body.  '  iW  iti<  action  on  th4  kkin,  extreme  4otd 
'MmeWHM  re^l^bleM  b«4tiiiigv'  pi^aeing  Tettnbss,  (laiK, 
Wstdtt^M^  dMlintelliMfii  or  IHm  pavli. :  T  fc-'i^rtering'^ 


sj'hVBDmrK9(*^(xvmiL<mD)'vmav»ja  uj.n ) 


MUQYlj^awni  [•ri<Air/lteet..bUt«Ai:p«rt».  tli«  .•)4«cti  i« 
directly  the  rererae— that  is,;  to, knap  >h«:co>d,  vbMb- 
byjito«kpeam^«k*ted|]rika*«isqMUiM»»nd  t«.with4nw 
it'byikloMdqgteu  tUlltlM-lNdjlka«lr«tm'TMred'U«iiAtui»ili 
hbati^nilf  tke  p«nan.«»{Myrt  b»bN<|ghb*uadenljriAto  ft 
U><iJrdnn^«Bjpu4iiB«*MMmibatb4|]|fl.orii.'wUI  In  kiUod 
outright.  .>$iTli0i  firaieR,  panotk/. Myv  Cbailtt*,,'  thMiId 
U  ilB»Hght»iM*^/'a!mIdiiMonii!«Mi  aOw  JukTiag  bMii' 
lindiMwd)  (i»«drM  upiifUb  (tttlwt.  on  with:  clotiM  dipped 
ibikeMbldntttMe^lorihe.Mtjii'b^  Mi  in:  cold  wfttec  w> 
deopljrj  thftt  Us  BioutbiMid '  node  ooij)r  M»  free.  >Vben 
tha  bidjr  i*^sM«hftt  tbftlred^Uwre.ieaoaunonly  ikWwt 
o£  icgr-crtMLfofinedarouiidiikv  thepatietit  must  than  ba 
mnovfed^  and  Abe  body  jwaaMd  vritbiOoU  w»tw  ptUfidi 
with  SiIH^  trine  DC  brwdy ::  wbai)  ()fa«  Uubi  iMa,  their 
stiffnegg,  and  the  frozen  person  8bo>fia.aig|i%o{  lifak  ha. 
abBuld  ba  uaarefully  dried.  Mad  jpvt  IfiUiift  wbtibad  fM  a 
oo](i:Mbmi  wNtata,  aod  tenadiea  «hicb.ax^'tna«si#c> 
aieitprbeput  to  bia  note;  w«  ia  t(^h»>mrafuil^bl^ati^ 
i»«o^tbe!  bmgit  if  aatiirali  branthiilg  tdq>  jia^  imp%mi 
(djwteta  <tf  wi^tn  Watar  wttboMttphgmtadfVinegMrijimpn 
npjtbf  tbroat'tickled  wiikbti^ifWbei'.t..w«4^.  o^i^,iki^ 
dabbed. I lipeai  Uia  pit  of  the  at<)maahw  !Ue,r|uvatnb« 
brought  bydegreaa  into  nthac  wanveKair,  aad.WJA^ 
pergpirantg,  as  elder  and  balm  tea  (or  weak  common 
tea),  with  Minder^s  flpMt,"Wiihrt^^#tirt,  and  the  like, 
^»aj)rih«  giv^n  to  promote  gentlia  pwpilcattOlvV.  J!w«'- 
blttonj|)«rta  abould  be  bathed  «r<rMbbf4.|W3tb  00^4 
%atar«°t;tn«9ri  A  audden  applicatian  otbea^fioftafntly 
%nd.;irfaQovarably  destiays  tha  vitaiiijy;  -^thf^,  p)^i#» 
Barr  cfcUblainai  anq)lby  frioition  iiwitb.iaoiH)  liniipantt 
VAriOiifritbenicala,  aucb  aa  nitrio  acid,  nittata  of/ailvar, 
aiiOto^itqtph,«ui&  aoid  (oil  of  vitriol),  kc,  may4astr<»y 
aoraA'paiftsiofitba  akin.  In  aucb  caaeacwrer  whh.liveQ 
andl  oiled'iailkk  jai».bi!ead-aDd.<ir«teT  poi^Ui^aj  as  4u«(^i^ 
i«,UlC:)ca«»iOif«idJn»ry  bura8.,.j;  ,:  „  i^s^,\  o,iV     '^y,,y„ 

■;^;!l ■;;:;' ft;i^a-i)Woo.tidn.-i*,«^    >r,': }; 

bidjpniitoaiare  audden  atraininga  of  the  tiHidanV  *^p4 
ligantantg^  and  always  require  time  for  their  compliatii 
ncottert.1  iVor  injuries  of  tbia  kind  warm  moist  flan^da 
a|>^ lad' ^  the.  part,  and  a  bread-and-water  poultice  on 
ga)n0lQ«bed<iararaoommended;  but  this,  in  ourbuiubla 
sodiJHDprofaaaional  opinion,  is  only  adapted  to  caaes  in 
wbidh'-^itbei:  patient  thinks  proper  to  look:  forward  to 
ar4ekilo£,au«]h.c4ddJiug,  We  have  before  now  cured 
tetaohrafe  >in  a  &w  hours  of  a  severe  sprain  of  tlw 
aBhk'JQint>:al!tonded  with  swelling,  by  fomentations  of 
IMlaDAfibotias^we  could  bear  them.' 
,,  'Dimcatitn*  of.  the  joints  are  oomnton  accidents 
itt«i|}iMti«otite,and  mecbanically-employed  popula- 
tidwut  '9eTeniiiHJ«ur4aftai(d.spraia8  are  sometimes  iq)t  to 
bojnlatakiea  for disbwations;  but  in  the  latter  case  the 
j«iM  .aanBot  be  raored,  while  its  form  is  manifestly 
^teieid^  I'.iVVb  en  such  an  ;  accident  oscurs,  make  no 
attempt! at  .reduction  or  setting  of  the  joint  till  the 
ailtgMa  aciivaa^ .  or,  yen  may  make  the  patient  worse. 
Time  is  always  an  important  object,  as  the  longer  the 
fflditctMtb^^  ia  dolayed,  the  more  di^sult  is  it  to  bo 
acaarapliShed^  .  A  dislocation  ia  reduced  by  the  limb 
boNp^  aaiuntad  ta  its  plaoe^  and  tbe  chief  difficulty 
Uesimitba  ioBtioctive  or  involuntary  resistance  made 
h^i  tba  ipatient. .  A  great  parti  thexefoie,  of  the.  ope. 
nite«'a.dc:itarity  oonsista  in  his  patting  the  siiU'erer  off 
hiiguard  at  thtt  critiealifiom^t, 
,  iJvocfurearr' People  ganarally,tbemsalres  know  when 
«bon«  ia  fra<)turerd..fi:om  haTing.  felt  it  snap.  There 
ia  mnatly  a«tiatQtiion  of  the  lin>b,  and  upon  moving  it, 
the  anda  of  the  b<Hiq  may  be  felt'  distinctly  to  gn^e. 
£speDial  care  sbonld  be  tokan<  npt  ^  move  the  patient 
mu^T,«tberwisa  the  enda  of  the  bene,  qiay  be  thrust 
throu^  the  lleeh.  Fi«)«Ht«  a  dof,  W  a^  hurdle,  aad 
place  the  patient  upon  it,  and  let  bim  be  caniied  caie- 
fully,  and  not  in  a  cart  or,.«ther  ca,ir>^iage,  If  tb^ 
faiiest  has  to  be  moved  iar»  it  wquld  be  A  i(!(X>^.pl<^u 
to  atn(i4ha  limb,  and, ^ply  an  appftiatna  ^lyidif  .b/ 
MlUngNftibunvh  of  twigs,  the  iespgth  W  tbe.limb.,^ 
,aadf  fttdiOf  a  niece  of  thick;  «haating<tw4  roiU^^' 
4>eM>S<*l>I>ii^hy  thi;«a  w fotu  jiim*»9fiOXf>a4^Wi.i- 


tbiia9tm«anii»b«  U«b  Vifl>14<bei)M«j^,batt«K^«itn4lann 
If  m  awmpn  lia  nm»  ftn  ;h«m> Jpiwnwiifti>4i  m,  <%, 
ia,not  mirht  in  b«ttec{t«  waid  And,«MomJ>im  i^isuBt 
inlianAithf  iip«v;«g.,  In  the  mwwtimsiii'f  Mif/sKiM;. 
brakai|,<4«k«  naWB^  to  present  bUt^a;  ja^J^, 
to  faiivki«g,  J^rakan,  liinbs  shovld  >»ot,|b«  seW.t 

is,  bound:  up  with  r»l|ar«  spU^^,  a^d  |iiad*r-fw  m«i 

three  oir  ftwr  days,  aa  tor,  soma,  bou9  f)|iflr  :^«>^diBi«^ 
tha  part  w>tlhua»  awalMng»  aild  if  b»q4qgnd/U|t  tigVMjti 
whilst  this  is  going  oo,.|ftuiDh,unm)CMRaiar  paiu  ^.fPfffri 
duced;  and  if  the  bandages  bf^aoli  s|na^kMiad,iU9f%)% 
(»tioii  may  fallmr,  whi«h  I  ,(Pj;%uth)  hwa  kiiibi,\|ro!  to 
occur.  It  is  besjl^  t|han„  ab  AnH,  m\y  tQ  lay  ^ho  \iitpkffi, 
boiui  in.  as  <^MWjuib)fi  %  pa|t»ir«  ^  posaiblo,  ai>d  «( 
naarly.,aff  Wi  ha-W  w  n**uwj4wefStiQn}  and  it  w^l  h« 
■■  hilly  bound  ^.»  siftgU  »fyUn^i,weralv:  for  the  pumm 
keepiqgit  rtef^y.  .The  ann,!whetber  bro^,,^m 
or  balow.  we  albpw,  will  U^.^iopt  comfqrt^ly  h^f:h«n^ 
wpop,  ft  I  pitlioff .  .  The  tbiflh  or  lag  will  resjt  moat  ea«pj 
upon  tha  oUtar;  aide,  with  the  knee  bent.  In  thf  ~paM 
Qji^tvrflke^  ribs,  a  daanel  or  linen  rollsr,  a,bout  s^  yftru 
l^ng  and  two  hauds'-breadth  wide,  must  be  ja^ouna 
tightly  round  the  cheat  Ulceding  should  uot  bis  hi^ 
i;«90u,rss  to  unless  the  patient  coroplfias  pf  pa^n,  or  is 
tt9ubl'Pd"'^t!'  cough.  The  bowels  should,  be  <4*ft<^ 
^itb  ft  PWg^  F"l  twenty  drops ,  of  antinj,Qji|i,i4,  liJHVi 
H)itb  ft  teasp«ouA<l  of  eyrnp  of  popnl^  ifi,,i,g}fM,^ 
water,  .givau  tj^rea  or  four  times  ft  day,  ,A^ift/1¥f 
di|V8,  the  person  will  find  himself  much  m9r^<cbi|q^m 
able  sitting  up  than  lying  ilt  bed.  In  the  spi^t,  to;^ 
ment,  which  must  diner  according  to  the  parts  injur~ 


the  patient  should  .  in  every  ease  .'be  guided  by  the 
directionif.9f  the  practitioner}  the  less  oi^e  ^(^t^j^j^^s  to 
docj^Q»  hinfuelf  in  sa^s.of  this  kind  th^Jb^^jj^.  ^^j , 


Pobons-PolSon^WMbdit,  k^. 
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•0  M  the  nanie  for  .that  which,  whra  il|f)^en  ijifU 
tby  h^iuftit  body,  oi;  applied  exterpally,  }u>'\t9jmfg 
fleets  isuch  a  derangement  in  the  aninial  ec9^9nij|[  M 
to  produce  disease  or  death.  It  is  usual  to.diyji,^ 
poifMins.  according  to.  the  spuroo  from  which  '^t^y.^ 
obtftuied— as  i^neral,  vegetable,  and  aniinftl;  ^t,  I>i^v4t\ 
ing  to  their  ejjeots— as  irritant,  uorcotip,  or  i^a^j^c- 
acrid.  whatever , their  nature  or  effects,  those. ff^ 
frequently  uiet  wi^h  in  practice  are  arsenic,  certalusinT 
of  lead,  oxalio  acid,  prussic  acid,  opium,  laii{4aV<4fflif 
nux- vomica,  poisoqous  fish  and  poisonotu  vegeUbl^ 
eaten' through  ignprancei  In  every  cose,  where  ;^^ii^ 
exists  the  least  suspicion  of  poisoning,  instahtl;^;  Kt^ 
for  medical  aid,  and  meanwhile  excite  vopiiiuijg  eU^ 
by  one  of  the  emetics  formerly  mentioned^  or  py,1ii|cVufff 
the  throat  with  a  feather.  Most  poisons  have  Jtntid|^|^ 
or  correctives— that  is,  substances  which  n^utr<il^,|yr 
modify  their  effects.  In 'the  case  of  arsjsuic,  &^,,(;^ 
ample,  olive-oil,  milk,  white  of  egg,  or  flouir'!^jI'.^ji^'~ 
should  be  repeatedly  taken,  and~reye^t|ed|y,  jfo'' 
till  the  surgeon  arrivas;  in  o3MM»c  acid,  .fJfftPo  ,^ 
water,  with  emetic^,  are  &ui)(l.to  be  usefulj  ftn^J^  1,^ 
case  of  acetate  of  lend,  aif  active  cfnetic  fi[}th(',i?J^pha;^ 
of  soda,  or  byd<!P:sujpbureV  of  potjash  or  ajn^ippnlSji^ 
likely  to  prove  bcueficial.  In  the  caaa.of  ojiiunp^  or  lU 
extracts,  excite  to  vomiJ;lnj;|.  da^h.  cpld'Wacer  o.r.er:  th^ 
face;  administer  the .strpngast.cofl^  ftl^^r  Vomiting; 
make  the  patient  wai^betweep, two. p^rspns;  pulltl^ 
hair,  or  otheinyise  ip^iC'i.lV'^U  to  pVevpnt  sleep,  fbif 
treatment  , must  .be  j>uiaued  ^or  man^  bourq,  .  ^^pr 
prussic  apid,  it',  is  rf|p<pmmended  to  *  give  half  a  tf|f- 
s^opnful  of  bartshorjia  in  brandy  and  water  inunp- 
diately,  and  repeat  cyery.^en  minutes  tiJI  the  fpumi 
time.  Dash  cpld.  iraler  upon  ithe  sptne  and  face,  tp 
rouse,  but  no<iie. chill  the  patient.'  In  vegetablp 
poisons,  anieti<^4  compined  with  exhibition  of  ailim^ 
charcpal,  are  geuenlly  adopted.  ,.,, 

Under  ^oMoned  Wounai  may  be;cla8sed  ihe  \iff^ 
and  .it;u>^  of  insects,  serpent ,  bites,  the  bite's  of  nt<^ 
,4pin<^  or. wounds  poisoneii  by  the  tibsorptiph.'^^f  d^ftd 
ijp<4  .)^^%>  For  stingSt  two  or  three  drops;  of  har£|- 
rniir^  quite  effectual;  and^r  fhe  after-irritatipi^'of 


pr, ^tijiga,  a. little. ?ipi|ritft  and  w»l«r^^  .fiau,  j^ 
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CiVlbgAe,  it  nld  to  be  •fflcMsieni.  Ai  to  dog-bitM,  *  not 
one  in  ten  thouMnd  comet  from  an  Mimal  wnioh  ii  mad, 
WhcTB  an/  one  is  bitten  bv  a  dog  which  1*  unqaeition- 
•IblY  mid,  take  a  carvine  lorli  and  brealc  off  one  prong, 
kha  h^t  the  other  in  tne  hottest  part  of  a  common 
pit.  Apply  this  thoroughly  to  the  whole  of  the  bite, 
M  ai  to  destroy  the  Burroundlng  parts.  If  a  surgeon  be 
Within  Half  an  hour's  Joumer,  tie  a  strinj^  tightly  ira- 
niMiatelj  abore  the  part,  and  use  all  possible  despatch 
to  secure  his  aid.  In  all  suspected  cases  of  madness, 
keep  the  dog  chained  up,  for  perhaps  it  may  be  a  false 
Uarm,  and  the  continuance  of  the  dog  in  health  will 
be  a  great  satisikction  to  the  party  bitten.  Wounds 
whioh  are  suspected  to  be  poisoned  by  absorption  should 
instantly  be  washed  and  fomented  with  warm  water, 
Md  sucked  with  a  small  tube,  with  a  riew  to  remore 
the  poison.  When  swelling  and  inflammation  ensue, 
f rust  ererything  to  the  surgeon.* 

ExUmal  InflamnuUion  is  characterised  by  a  feeling  of 
heat  and  pain,  redness,  swelling,  and  throbbing,  or 
l(brmation  of  matter.  For  the  first  thirty  hours  or  so 
Use  cold  applications;  after  which,  hot- water  fomenta- 
tions and  poultices  are  best  adfipted.  When  taken  in 
time,  inflammation  resulting  from  external  injury  may 
in  general  be  subdued  before  assuming  the  ultimate 
ttaMs  of  suppuration. 

'  Lotions  or  Wa»he»  are  employed  to  lessen  the  inflam- 
matory condition  of  a  part  b^  diminishing  its  increased 
heat,  which  is  one  of  the  signs  of  inflammation;  and 
they  are  of  two  kinds — cooline,  and  stimulating.  The 
cooling  lotion  acta  by  means  of  oTaporation,  and  should 
be  applied  by  dipping  a  einglo  piece  of  linen  in  the 
wash,  and  laying  it  upon  the  part,  which  of  course  is 
to  be  kept  uncovered.  As  the  evaporation  goes  on,  the 
liiicn  is  to  be  kept  moist  with  tne  lotion  by  means 
of  a  sponge.  A  spirit  wash  is  made  of  half  a  gill  of 
spirits  of  wine,  or  a  whole  gill  of  ardent  spirits,  to  u  pint 
'if  water;  and  a  vinegar  wash,  by  mixing  one-fourtn  of 
ftoiBgar  with  three-fourths  of  water.  In  case  of  very 
'kevefe  pain,  a  tablespoonful  of  laudanum  may  be  ad- 
ded to  a  pmt  of  lotion.  '  Stimulating  washes  are  em- 
ployed for  encouraging  sluggish  sores  to  heal.  They 
fun  usually  applied  by  dipping  lint  in  them,  which, 
1>eing  then  put  on  the  sore,  is  confined  with  a  roller.' 
'Common  black  wash  is  the  .most  valuable  of  this  kind, 
and  is  composed  of  a  drachm  of  calomel  in  half  a  pint 
of  lime-water. 

'  Liniments  are  chieflj  used  to  remove  swellings,  and 
'tot  applied  by  rubbing  gently  with  the  flat  of  the  hand 
tor  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time.  In 
the  cose  of  a  large  joint  requiring  the  operation,  the  two 
hands  are  to  be  used,  one  at  each  side,  and  moved  alter- 
ilatelr  up  and  down  at  the  same  time,  making  each  hand 
feavel  half  round  the  joint.  One-third  of  hartshorn  to 
tVo-thfrds  of  oil  make  a  good  liniment  for  stiff*  neck  and 
lumbago;  another  is  an  ounce  of  camphor  rubbed  down 
'in  four  ounces  of  olive-oil;  and  a  third,  called  o/xxfe/c^oc, 
is  composed  of  three  ounces  of  hard  white  soap  and  an 
dunce  of  camphor,  put  into  a  bottle  with  half  a  pint  of 
spirits  of  wine,  or  other  stronz  spirit,  and  as  much 
ii^ter,  and  shaken  from  da^  to  day  till  dissoh  ed.  But 
the  best  is  the  mustard  liniment,  made  of '  an  ounce  of 
fresh  flour  of  mustard  put  into  a  bottle  with  a  pint  of 

S}\nii  of  turpentine,  and  shaken  daily  for  two  or  thre« 
liys.'  Atter  this,  the  liquid  is  fit  to  be  decanted  for 
Tise:  and  its  advantage  \a,  that  it  may  be  made  to  act 
sligntly  or  severely,  according  to  the  length  of  time  it 
ia  rubbed :  to  tickle,  prickle,  or  smart  the  patient,  or 
fake  off  his  skin,  whichever  he  likes. 

-ff>i-b<ioH   t>.ii' '     Fit»>4)itiiTuIsi(ms,  &e. 

''- '  KJMMbilf,  as  in  all  Other  fits,  the  face  and  lips  turn 
jiale,  the  pulse  is  scarcely  to  be  felt,  the  senses  are  lost, 
or  very  tnuch  diminished,  and  the  power  of  motion  is 
interfered  with  or  takes  place  involuntarily.  Place  the 
patient  flat,  and  the  actions  of  the  system  will  gene- 
^ly  hi  spontaneously  restored  in  a  short  time.  This 
is  ^ccfelenMd  by  the  horizontal  position,  which  throws 
^e  blood  onr  the  Urain,  iud  thereby  stimulates  it  to 
7B6 
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stances  (smelling  salts)  applied  to  tV  MostrilH.  (jld 
water  sprinkled  on  the  ho»  or  chest,  knd  the  Internal 
adniinistmtion  of  gentle  stimulants  (a  little  bnuidy  in 
water)  as  soon  as  tne  patient  can  swallow,  ma/  also  be 
resorted  to.  If  coldness  of  the  extremities  continue, 
apply  hot  bottles  to  the  feet  and  legs. 

In  Apoplerp,  which  is  a  sudden  deprivation  or  great 
diminution  of  the  powers  of  sense  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion, the  pulse  is  generally  strong;  and  the  patient 
usually  shows  symptoms  of  pain  or  oppression  over  the 
head,  which  is  aggravated  when  he  lies  down.  Some- 
times half  the  face  drops,  or  half  the  body  becomes 
powerless.  Keep  tho  head  well  raised  ;  remove  the 
neckcloth  ;  unloose  the  shirt  and  all  other  clothes;  and 
give  nothing  by  the  mouth.  Send  immediately  for  a 
surgeon,  and  if  one  cannot  soon  be  procured,  apply  six 
leeches  to  the  temples,  if  the  pulse  be  strong. 

Under  EpiUpsy  the  patient  drops  momentarily,  and 
often  issues  a  piercins  shriek.  Tne  epileptic  is  apt  to 
drop  into  the  fire,  unoer  a  cart,  or  other  dangerous  situa- 
tion. Usuallr  convulsions  occur,  especially  in  the  face 
and  limbs.  The  tongue  is  often  bitten.  The  pulse  is 
often  not  much  altered.  Lay  the  patient  on  a  bed, 
with  the  head  slightly  raised.  Undo  neckcloth,  un- 
loose the  clothes,  place  a  piece  of  wood  between  the 
teeth,  to  prevent  the  tongue  from  being  injured.  Apply 
a  cloth,  dipped  in  cold  water,  over  the  head.  The  fit 
generally  passes  off  in  a  few  minutes,  though  I  (Mr 
Smee)  have  known  it  to  last  for  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
If  coldness  ensue,  apply  warm  bottles.  After  the  fit, 
give  an  emetic  if  the  stomach  be  gorged. 

Hysteria  ot  Hysterics  appears  under  su^  various  forms, 
imitates  so  many  other  diceases,  and  is  attended  wiUi 
such  a  variety  of  svmptoms,  that  it  is  difliculi  to  give 
a  just  character  or  definition  of  it.  In  general  the  body 
is  much  agitated,  and  the  patient  gives  way  to  alter- 
nate fits  of  lautrhing,  crying,  and  screaming.  The  pulse 
is  not  much  altered.  '  Place  the  head  over  a  basin, 
and  pour  water  from  a  jug  over  the  head  and  chest  till 
the  patient  becomes  chilly,  and  revives.  Never  use 
anything  but  cold  water  for  the  hysterical  fit;  unless 
the  party  turn  very  cold,  when  you  should  discontinue 
it,  and  apply  warmth  to  tho  feet.'  However  dreadful 
and  alarming  a  hysteric  fit  may  appear,  it  is  seldon; 
accompanied  with  danger ;  and  the  disease  never  ter- 
minates fatally  unless  it  changes  into  epilepsy,  or  that 
the  patient  is  in  a  very  weak  reduced  state. 

Shock  is  described  in  Mr  Sraee's  sheet,  and  recom- 
mended to  be  treated  as  follows: — A  severe  accident  of 
any  kind,  as  a  bruise,  fracture,  scald,  bum,  or  a  sudden 
emotion,  as  that  of  joy,  grief,  or  rage,  or  even  a  sudden 
attack  of  a  serious  disease,  prostrates  the  vital  powers. 
The  face  and  lips  turn  pale,  the  pulse  becomes  scarcely 
perceptible,  the  body  and  extremities  turn  veiT  cold. 
Place  the  patient  flat;  enjoin  absolute  quiet;  and  apply 
warmth  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Give  a  small  spoonful 
of  brandy  and  water  every  two  or  three  minutes,  and  a 
few  hours  afterwards  the  same  quantity  of  beef- tea. 
Constant  care  will  alone  preserve  the  patient. 

Convulsion  Fits,  which  so  frequently  carry  off  children, 
are  usually  caused  by  the  constitutional  disturbance 
incidental  to  their  cutting  their  teeth ;  and  the  remedy, 
or  rather  the  safeguard,  against  these  frightful  conBe- 
quences  is  trifling,  safo,  and  almost  certain,  and  con- 
sists merely  in  lancing  the  gum  covering  the  tooth 
which  is  making  its  way  through.  Lancing  the  gum 
is  very  easily  managed;  and  any  intelligent  person, 
after  steing  it  done  once  or  twice,  will  do  it  very  effec- 
tually. Cline  taught  a  mother  of  a  family  to  do  this; 
and  after  lancing  her  children's  gums,  she  never  lost 
another,  at  least  from  that  cause;  for  so  soon  as  the 
teething  symptoms  appeared,  she  looked  for  the  in- 
flamed gum,  lanced  it,  and  they  ceased.  The  operation 
is  performed  with  a  gam-fleam,  the  edge  of  which  must 
be  placed  vertically  on  the  top  of  the  inflamed  gum, 
and  moved  along,  pressing  firmly  at  the  same  time  till 
the  edge  of  the  fleam  grate  on  the  tooth,  and  the  busi- 
ness it  finished.    When  the  patient  is  under  the  fit, 
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the  nwM  dinot  ranadj  ii  m  wana  bftth,  in  which  h« 
•houla  b«  plunged  up  to  the  neck. 

jtntoMeatiom,  when  carried  to  excen,  produce*  itupor 
and  iniensibility  searl  v  allied  to  eeTeral  of  the  preceding 
fita.  It  ii  reconituena^d  '  to  place  the  patient  auietl^ 
iu  bed,  with  the  head  railed,  to  looien  the  budjr>clothei, 
and  to  keep  watch.  If  the  extreipitiee  turn  cold, 
warmth  may  be  applied,  aod  ai  soon  a*  he  can  iwallow, 
a  muttard  or  ipecacuanha  eiuetia  may  be  adniinittered.' 
Strong  coffee  u  laid  to  be  of  lenrice.  In  many  caaee 
nothing  will  preierve  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  rictim 
except  immediate  recoune  to  the  itomach-pump. 

Choking,  by  attempting  to  ewallow  too  large  a  piece 
of  food,  '  may  usually  be  overcome  by  taking  large 
draughts  of  water,  and  making  great  efibrts  to  swallow. 
Sometimes,  if  a  bone  or  pin  be  near  the  top  of  the 
throati  it  may  be  got  out  by  pushing  the  hnger  far 
down,  and  hooking  it  up  with  the  nnil.  But  if  below 
the  reach  of  the  finger,  the  best  thing  to  try  for  imme- 
diate relief  is  to  take  some  crust  of  bread,  or  some 
tiard  apple  into  the  mouth,  chew  it  coarselpr,  get  down 
two  or  three  mouthfula  without  swallowing  it  com- 
pletely, and  then  to  swallow  quickly  three  or  four 
gulps  of  water,  which  acts  like  a  rammer  to  the  bread, 
aAd  forcing  it  against  the  bone  or  pin,  not  unfrequently 
carries  it  down  into  the  stomach,  and  there  the  matter 
enda,'  The  buttons  aud  other  small  matters  a  child 
.•ometimes  swallows  are  rarely  attended  by  any  trouble- 
.aome  consequences,  although  the  source  of  so  much 
||J|K;9  to  parents.  ,,,       .,,,.,,. 


Suspended  Animation. 


ii«/ifl  MonSfv.i  >I 


In  cases  of  apparent  or  supposed  death,  there  are  three 
things  which  ought  always  to  engage  attention — 1«(, 
To  remove  the  hurtful  cause;  2d,  To  regulate  the  tem- 
perature and  circulation;  3d,  To  restore  breathing. 

/n  Drouming,  which  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  suspended  animation,  the  following  advice  may  be 
of  ^ vantage:— Lose  no  time,  but  do  things  orderly  and 
quietlv.  Avoid  all  roughness,  hurry,  cjid  crowding; 
and  oDserve  to  regulate  the  heat  and  strength  of  ul 
remedies.  Let  one  intelligent  person  alone  direct, 
while  the  necessary  assistanta  implicitly  obey.  Send  for 
medical  aid,  and  in  the  meantime  act  thus  : — 1.  Carry 
the  body  carefully  with  the  face  upwards,  and  the  head 
and  shoulders  a  little  raised,  to  the  nearest  house.  If  to 
a  distance,  especially  iu  summer,  previously  remove  any 
wet  clothes,  rub  the  body  diy,  and  wrap  it  in  a  blanket, 
or  the  garments  of  the  bystanders.  A  covering  such 
as  a  dry  coat  over  even  wet  clothes  will  check  further 
chilling  from  evaporation.  2.  The  body  being  removed 
to  a  warm  room,  instantly  strip  and  rub  it  dry ;  and 
then  cover  it  with  warm  blankets,  carpets,  or  the  like. 
Increase  the  warmth  by  hot  bottles,  sand-bags,  bricks, 
or  other  substances  placed  in  contact  with  all  parts  of 
the  body.  A  hot  bath  will  also  be  found  of  great  value. 
3.  Have  several  assistants  to  rub  the  body  with  their 
hands.  Clear  the  mucus  from  the  mouth,  hold  the 
nose,  and  then  suck  out  the  foul  air  with  a  tube,  and 
blow  in  fresh  air  in  the  same  manner.  When  breathing 
begins  to  show  itself,  assist  by  gentle  compression  and 
friction  of  the  ribs  and  abdomen ;  aud  occasionally 
apply  some  pungent  scent  or  other  irritant  to  the  nos- 
trils, -t.  Nothing  should  be  given  inwardly  by  the 
mouth,  unless  the  power  of  swallowing  exists;  and 
then  only  small  quantitius  of  warm  ginger  tea,  spiced 
negus  or  ale,  or  weak  spirit  and  water  occasionally. 
6.  Means  of  recovery  should  be  persisted  in  for  several 
hours :  restoration  has  been  known  to  follow  after  eight 
hours'  perseverance.  When  recovery  seems  established, 
rest  and  quiet  should  be  enjoined ;  but  a  strict  watch 
must  be  kept  for  some  hours,  as  sinking  is  apt  to  happen 
from  subsequent  neglect. 

..  In  Strangulation  or  Uangina,  proceed  at  once  to  loose 
the  cord  and  strip  off  the  clothes.  Use  the  same  means 
to  keep  up  warmth  and  to  restore  the  circulation  and 
respiration  as  in  cases  of  drowning,  with  tliis  addition, 
that  six  or  eight  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  head 
Mf'ifik  adranta^    In  cases  of  (hia  kiad,  medical  aid 


should  alwan  b«  Mnt  for,  «■  th«  »ft«r-ijrmptoisi  oA«i 
requli*  skilful  treatment 

ror  St^oeatkm  from  noxious  rapmn,  aa  carbonip 
acid  or  foul  air  from  old  wells,  coal-pits,  brewers'  vate, 
ships'  holds,  ill- ventilated  rooroa  where  stoves  are,  kept 
burning,  and  the  like,  proceed  as  in  drowning.  Alwan 
remove  quickly  into  the  open  air ;  dash  a  little  cold 
water  upon  the  face,  but  in  such  quantities  as  not  to 
depreu  the  warmth  of  the  body.  Where  nernssaiy, 
keep  up  the  heat  by  bottles,  warm  blankets,  Ac. 

kjudan  Dtttth. — '  In  every  instance,'  says  Mr  Sroce, 
'  where  one  dies  suddenly,  without  a  clear  equivalent 
cause  which  is  irremediable,  the  heat  of  the  body 
should  be  maintained  at  least  twelve  hours  by  hot 
bottles,  and  artificial  respiration  should  be  attempted 
as  for  drowning.  Remember  that  the  death  may  be 
only  apparent,  aud  your  care  may  be  repaid  by  the 
inexpressible  delight  of  seeing  lifis  gradually  resumed, 
and  the  party  restored  to  his  family.'  Pulsation  is  the 
common  test  of  animation;  but  when  any  doubt  exists, 
the  ear  may  be  applied  to  the  left  side  of  the  chest, 
where  the  action  of  the  heart  may  sometimes  be  lieard, 
even  when  the  pulse  can  scarcely  be  felt. 

■■',"■■"■'"''    Medloal  Power  of  Natures  ■'.  •'•.!* 

All  the  appliances,  internal  and  external,  whldt  w* 
have  above  enumerated,  are  administered  upon  the  faith 
of  a  htaling  power  or  principlt  in  natiu-e,  which,  fpr  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  are  prone  to  take  a  despond- 
ing view  of  the  human  constitution^  we  shdU  now  en- 
deavour to  illustrate : — 

When  a  man  accidentally  cuts  hia  finger,  or  othez- 
wise  receives  a  similar  wound  iu  a  non-vital  part  of  his 
body,  he  does  not  generollv  regard  it  as  a. matter  of 
serious  consequence.  He  knows  that,  with  a  little 
care,  it  will  heal,  and  that  in  a  great  measure  by  a 
power  apparently  residing  in  nature  herself.  This 
reature  of  the  animal  economy  is  so  familiar  to  us,^ 
to  excite  little  notice ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  woit- 
derful  and  beneficial  of  all  those  arrangements  vhiisk 
have  been  made  by  a  bounteous  Creator  for  our  wel- 
fare. Without  it,  the  human  frame  would  have  beeii 
continually  liable  to  destruction ;  the  most  insignifi- 
cant iiijuiy  would  have  led  to  speedy  dissolution.  A 
property  of  such  exceeding  value  is  not  impressed 
feebly  iu  the  constitution  of  the  person,  but  is  associated 
with  the  principle  of  life  itself,  and  is  therefore  de- 
veloped with  lesser  or  greater  force  through  all .  the 
stages  of  exibtsnce,  and  according  to  the  healthfulneas 
of  the  individual.  The  property  of  healing  ougltt  to 
be  described  as  an  ever-acting  principle  in  the  system 
— a  principle  operating  to  compensate  the  regular 
decay  of  parts,  and  acting  with  increased  vigour  upon 
emerg  iicies  when  any  injury  is  sustained,  In.  tnis 
latter  respect,  the  healing  pvinciple  is  like  a  sentiiwl 
which  is  placed  on  guard  over  the  functions'  of  ihe 
body.  No  sooner  does  the  object  of  its  charge  receiye 
damage  from  an  attack,  than  it  flies  to  the  iiui^e4  P<^« 
and  sets  immediately  about  effecting  a  curt.  7'he 
means  which  it  adopts  not  only  to  cure,  but  to  prevent 
injuries  to  the  person,  and  expel  maladies  fi?om  the 
system,  may  almost  be  de3cribed  as  something  instinct 
with  human  reason.  Take,  for  instance,  its  opera- 
tions upon  a  wound  or  cut.  If  not  prevented  \>y  some 
foul  or  foreign  body,  placed  or  remidning  m  ^e 
wound,  it  commences  by,  a  slight  inflammation  .9f 
both  sides  of  the  cut ;  during  the  progress  of  this  in- 
flammation, a  thin  liquid  substance,  of  a  glutinous 
nature,  exudes,  to  form  a  species  of  cement.  At  finft 
the  liquid  is  inorganic,  but  it  in  time  assumes  an  orga- 
nised character,  with  exceedingly  minute  blood-ves- 
sels interweaved  throughout,  and  communicating  with 
the  surrounding  vessels.  In  this  manner  it  gradually 
puts  on  the  appearance  of  cellular  tissue,  and  at  last, 
when  skinned  over,  cannot  be  distinguished  £rdm  the 
surrounding  parts,  unless  by  the  scar  whicjt  temain? 
when  nature  is  disappointed  in  efl^ing  a  cure  iii 
this  readv  manner,  or,  as  it  is  called,  by  the  j^f^ 
iMtaUum,  m  consequence  of  the  preMncs  of  some  foreim 
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body  in  tka  wound,  U  goot  on  mora  slowly,  Mid  on 
»  dlflbrauk  pUn.  It  conimoncM  bv  luppunting,  or 
fntorinff,  in  oidar  to  oxpol  tho  oflnsiirt  iub«t»nae: 
Knd  thit  boing  fiAotod,  it  prooMda  to  threw  up  imkll 
mnuUtioni,  or  protuboranoM  of  m  fleihjr  luMtknco, 
till  bv  thIt  ineani — by  tbia  crowing  of  matter — the 
wouna  ii  filled  up,  and  healing  aoconiplithed.  Tbii 
la  ealled  healing  bv  the  Mcmtd  imltmtiim. 

Natnra  ia  equally  ready  to  act  in  the  oaae  of  broken 
bonoa.  No  aooner  ia  the  bone  broken  than  the  healing 
principle  aeta  to  work  to  mend  it.  The  chief  object 
to  be  attained  in  thia  oaae  ia  the  repoae  and  cloae  union 
of  the  parta.  Surgeona,  therafore,  begin  by  binding 
•p  the  proken  limb  in  auch  a  wmr  aa  to  prevent  any 
kind  of  moTonieut  or  ahifting.  Nature  ia  all  the  time 
facilitating  the  aame  object.  It  throwa  out  a  liquid 
around  the  break  in  the  bone,  which  turns  into  a  car- 
tilaginoua  subatance,  and  aota  the  charaeter  of  a  band- 
age to  support  the  Junction.  The  adhesion  of  the 
parts  takes  place  graoually,  by  tho  formation  of  a  bonv 
Blatter,  and  thus  the  souuidneaa  of  the  limb  ia  reatored. 
^ould  ths  two  broken  ends  of  the  bone  hiqipeu  not  to 
be  placed  in  juxtapoaition,  ao  as  to  produce  adhesion, 
even  in  such  untoward  circumstances  natura  is  not 
inclined  to  be  baffled.  The  fractured  parta  make  an 
eflbrt  to  push  forth  a  bony  oonnootion  between  the 
two,  and  eatabliah  a  union,  at  the  expenae,  however, 
of  a  alight  diatortion  of  the  limb. 

The  vigilance  of  nature  in  caring  for  tho  comfort  of 
the  patient  ia  particularly  obaervable  in  the  oaae  of 
thoee  who  are  under  the  painful  neoeaaity  of  jparting 
with  their  limba.  The  total  diqunction  of  a  limb,  by 
sawing  through  the  bone,  is  a  calamitv  which  nature 
has  foreseen  may  occur,  and  provision  haa  accordingly 
been  made  for  ita  melioration.  The  bone,  after  ampu- 
tation, presents  a  flat  terminating  stump,  the  edtte  of 
which  is  sharp,  and  calculated  to  irritate  the  flean  or 
muacle  drawn  over  it  for  protection.  It  ia  clear  that, 
in  Buch  cirenmstanoea,  the  wound  would  either  never 
heal,  or  that  the  aharp-edged  flat  atump,  in  pressiing  on 
tiie  muacle,  would  pravent  any  uae  being  made  of  the 
amputated  limb.  But  aee  how  nicely  nature  roanagei 
thia  difflculty.  Let  us  suppose  it  is  a  leg  which  is  cut 
oS.  As  soon  as  the  amputation  is  emcted,  nature 
pushes  forth  a  liquid  matter,  covering  the  point  of  the 
stump;  and  this  gradually  increasing  in  bulk  and 
finnness,  at  length  becomes  solid,  and  rounds  off  the 
bone  like  a  bul ;  wherefore  the  pressure  upon  the 
muscle  neither  ereates  irritation  nor  gives  pain. 

The  intelligence  of  the  healing  principle  in  nature, 
|f  sudi  a  term  may  be  used,  ia  perhapa  atill  more  *ur. 
priaing  in  caaea  of  internal  inflaminationa  and  abaceaaea, 
or  gaMorinp  of  purulent  matter.  !t  ia  a  remarkable 
truth  in  our  pbyaical  economy,  that  nature  acta  upon 
the  principle  of  expelling  diaeaae  from  the  interior  to 
the  external  surface  of  the  body.  Internal  inflam- 
mation seems  to  be  repugnant  to  nature,  and  there  ia 
an  uncsaaing  eflbrt  to  eject  it.  9mall-pox,  moaales, 
and  other  aimilar  diseases,  are  only  the  external  symp- 
toms of  bodily  inflammations  in  the  courae  of  expul- 
sion. Dr  Mackintosh  of  Edinburgh,  whose  work  on 
*  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine'  is  well  known 
in  the  medical  world,  atatea  'that  every  iostauce  of 
qitaneous  afiection,  whether  attended  by  fever  or  not, 
depends  on  derangement  of  the  functions  of  some  in- 
ternal oi^gan — sometimes  of  the  brain,  or  stomach  and 
bowels,  at  others  of  the  liver,  or  mucous  membrane  of 
the  langt,'  kc.  He  considers  all  the  eruptions,  even 
erysipelas,  in  the  light  of  natural  bliatera,  eataUiahed 
by  powera  inherent  in  the  conatitutjon,  which  enable 
it  to  tranalata  disease  from  the  internal  organs  to  the 
skin ;  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  frequent  ebeervance 
of  these  circumstances  first  led  the  ancients  to  blister 
(wd  make  extensive  external  sores,  by  means  of  the 
application  of  red-hot  iron,  in  cases  of  dangerous  inter- 
nal diseases.  The  eruptions  which  take  place  on  chil- 
dren in  caws  of  teething  and  other  complaints — such 
as  sores  behind  tho  ears,  and  so  forth — are  Just  so  many 
domonstntiona  of  the  desire  which  animates  nature  to 
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bring  disease  to  the  surfhee;  and,  as  such,  ought  to  be 
very  cautiously  dealt  with.  The  effort  to  expel  is  not 
less  snorMti*!  in  the  case  of  local  inflaronwtions.  A 
portion  of  the  vis^ra,  not  connected  with  the  outer 
iVame  of  the  body,  receives  an  injury  or  becomss  dis- 
eased; it  inflames,  and  there  is  a  aaiiger  of  the  inflam- 
mation leadlns  to  morbid  symptoms  and  death.  Nature, 
howerer,  making  a  bold  pusa,  endeavours  to  create  a 
connection  betwixt  the  inflamed  part  and  the  frame- 
work of  the  body  I  and  this  it  sometimee  actually  effacti, 
A  Junction  takee  place,  and  thus  a  channel  is  fonned 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  disease.  Inflammations  of  the 
liver  have  been  known  to  be  carried  ofl'  in  this  man- 
ner. When  inflammation  takes  place  in  a  part  having 
alraady  a  tolerably  direct  connection  with  the  surface, 
the  difficulty  of  expulsion  is  of  course  not  so  great,  and 
the  cura  is  more  certain.  Natural  abscesses,  or  accu- 
mulations of  matter,  may  likewise  be  considered  the 
result  of  efforts  to  ospsl  disease  from  some  internal 
part  of  the  system,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  patient 
in  such  oases  that  the  constitution  possesses  strength 
to  cast  forth  the  malady. 

In  speaking  of  abscesses,  we  are  put  in  remembrance 
of  a  provision  in  nature  particularly  worthv  of  notice. 
When  the  foul  matter  which  is  to  compose  the  material 
of  the  abscess  begins  to  form,  choosing  a  certain  situa- 
tion for  that  purpose  betwixt  the  skin  and  the  muscle, 
nature  is  on  the  watch  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
purulent  matter  insinuating  itself  extensively  among 
the  adjacent  cellular  tissue,  and  thereby  doing  irre- 
parable mischief.  To  avert  this  contingency,  it  sends 
out  beforehand  a  thin  glutinous  liquid,  which  fonns  a 
sac  or  bog,  into  which  the  matter  of  ;the  abscess  is 
secreted.  This  thin  membranous  sac  remains  in  use 
as  long  as  the  abscess  exists;  but  no  sooner  is  Uie  mat- 
ter evacuated,  and  nature  has  effected  her  purpose  in 
establiahinff  the  drain,  than  it  begins  to  discharge  a 
watery  fluid,  and  the  sides  of  the  sac  finally  come  to 
adhere.  Occaaicnally,  when  the  abscess  has  been  deep 
or  long-seated,  nature  has  a  difficulty  in  fireeiug  itself 
in  this  manner;  a  sinus  or  cavitv  remains,  secarafing  a 
thin  serous  humour,  which  may  be  pressed  daily  fipom 
the  orifice:  and  this  dull  tedious  process  of  seoretiou 
sometimes  continues  such  a  length  of  time,  that  art  is 
required  to  step  in  to  relieve  the  patient — the  surgeon 
ripping  up  the  surface  with  his  appropriate  instrument, 
and  exposing  the  whole  of  the  mterior  of  the  sao,  by 
which  granulation  and  healing,  by  the  second  inten- 
tion, are  allowed  to  restora  soundneaa  and  healthiness 
to  the  parts  so  affected. 

A  physician  once  mentioned  to  us  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  wonderful  efforts  which  nature  makes 
to  preserve  life,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  continued 
action  of  the  animal  mechanism.  It  was  a  case  of 
complaint  in  the  bowels,  wherein  one  intestine  was 
projected  or  drawn  so  completely  into  another,  that 
there  was  an  effectual  atoppage  or  all  communication. 
The  agonizing  death  which  ere  long  would  have  enaued 
to  the  patient,  was  fortunately  averted  by  an  extraor- 
dinary natural  proviaion.  Tbp  intestine  above  the 
point  of  obstruction  formed  a  Junction  with  that  placed 
below  it,  and,  by  means  of  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion, an  opening  was  formed  from  the  one  into  the 
other,  through  which  artificial  channel  the  ordinary 
motion  in  the  bowels  was  carried  on  I 

Admirable  as  those  provisions  in  nature  are  which 
we  have  been  contemplating,  it  ought  not  to  pass  un- 
noticed, that  we  have  no  right  to  expect  the  perform- 
ance of  such  kind  operations  in  our  systems,  unless 
we  afford  nature  a  fair  field  for  exertion.  The  more 
sound  that  our  constitutions  are  firom  exercise  and 
temperance,  the  more  shall  we  be  benefited  by  the 
natural  principle  of  healing;  and  if,  by  our  own  folly  or 
intemperance,  or  by  the  folly  or  intemperance  of  our 
progenitors,  we  be  afflicted  by  constitutional  weakness, 
we  must  not,  in  such  a  case,  be  surprised  to  find  that 
outraged  nature  is  unable  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in 
the  hour  of  need,  and  allows  us  to  sink,  the  victim!  of 
moral  delinquency,  into  a  pr«ioatuie  gntya. 
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WibtRB»  IttlMlkHMg  a  lt«|>ii>al,t«mp«nit«.  or  aretie 
t«tfl(m^)(MltfK  tn  kkMtiet  tobarhiu,  or  enJoTitig  the 
JifglieM  degrto  of  alHlMtion  and  feflnement,  man  is 
etMtttlalljr  a  dethiHK  aaimal.  Some  kind  or  other  of 
■coTerlnK  of  deeoiatlte  appendage  he  always  aifects, 
bein^  fniMgated  to  thle  neesseitv  by  motiree  of  defence, 
■Hilwr/detorum,  or  vanity.  Krom  the  simple  head- 
dress And  loin-doth  of  the  South  Sea  islander,  to  the 
Miriwtate  coitame  of  tho  gay  Parisian,  the  ruling  prin- 
ciplit  it  much  the  same;  more  rational,  perhaps,  in  the 

gte  of  the  sarage  than  in  that  of  the  individrial  Uy- 
g  dshii  to  superior  enlightenment.  In  obey^g  this 
<ilo(h!ng  instinct  or  necessity,  attesttion  is  always  paid 
tlot  Ohhr  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  coreribg,  but 
to  the  form  and  manner  in  whieh  any  DiixiiCuIar  articio 
of  dt^  Shall  be  worn.  Thus  orlginaiteii  the  distijactiou 
b<)t^Men  elMbing  and  ooetume — the  one  har^<f  refe^- 
enM''(»'th«  iltness  of  the  material  for  the  purpvses  of 
sMltW' dtr  firoteetion,  the  other  having  itf^rence'  to 
Umt'ift  a ieinse  of  the  becoming,  though  ofieu  inarred 
by  tbe  tibmrdltiM  of  ranity  and  caprice. 

.".'•.no       r        I         ■      ■  '  ' 

CLOTHING. 

Addittir^ll^  the  obore  distinction,  and  laying  aside 
K^iMidCratidn'of  all  dress  or  armour  of  a  dofensire 
lUftdi'^thlng  mutt  be  regarded  siitaply  i|i  the  Ught 
OT  iAwt<fctIon  ftom  the  extremes  of  heat  and  eold,  to 
thaftSW'bod^  may  perform  its  Ainctions  healthAiUy 
Unit  mflfopt  obstruction.  For  this  purpose  a  warm 
cUitiat^  pjteires  a  light  and  loose  coVeri^g,  a  cold 
.'^lli^te'on'e  .6f  a  hearier  and  denser  texture.    9^dk  i 


uiuBtvACe,  indeed,  is  in  some  degree  indicated  by  the 
ttfjMliiidf  nature;  the  tropics  yieldinc  the  light  and 
flbeeuleiit  do'tht  of  the  cotton,  while  h%her  ana  colder 
1ktt{a^i|i  furnish  abundance  of  hMr,  wool,  and  Air. 
Oth^r 'adaptations  are  rendered  imperative,  accord- 
ing to  the  activity  or  inactivity  of  a  population,  the 
amount Vand  natuns  of  their  food,  and  the  kind  of 
dwvnfngs  they  inhabit  —  all  these  modifying  less  or 
more  the  normal  or  natural  amount  of  boat  which 
M^s  indispensable  to  healthy  existence.  '  The  usual 
temperature  of  the  body,'  says  a  recent  authority, 
'is  aboiit  97°,  and  its  warmth  is  derived  from  the  de- 
^coifibbsition  of  a  certain  poHion  of  the  food  in  combi- 
^liitiob  'with  the  air  taken  in  by  respiration,  which  is 
AeoH^uurf  (6  snpj>ly  the  oontinual  loss  of  heat  to  which 
N^e  are '  liAble.  Clothing  cheeks  or  prevents  in  some 
degree  ihis  loss;  abd  ft -follows  of  course  that  the 
iha^ltHals  which  tat  the  best  non-conductors  form  the 
vftt^^st  clothine.  But  there  are  several  other  circum- 
stiihces  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  choice  of 
.the  material's  niost  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  skin, 
^Itt  stiiiciure,  performs  the  functions  of  regulating 
f^e'teiupet^turei  Dy  perspiratioil  thx-ough  its  pores  the 
excess  of  heat  is  carried  off;  and  hchoe,  when  this 
flMctieh  is  deraheed,  and  the  insensible  perspiration 
obstructed,  fever  is  the  consequence.  In  addition  to 
this 'use,  the  jpores  of  the  skin  serve  as  an  outlet  for 
getting  rid  of^riiAtteft  no  longer  necessaiy  in  the  ani- 
mal econditiy.'aJiid  which,  if  retained,  would  prove  in- 
j^iriobs,  Bnides  thia  >ier«(pr^  function,  the  skin  has 
likewlte  an  abtofbtng  poweli',  by  which  it  takes  up  mat- 
tfii  &1  contact  witb  it;  and  we  may  also  observe  that 
it  is^  4b<indikbtly  supplied  with  minutb  nerves,  which 
are  the  sottn!^  of  feeling,  and  which  demand  a  tisrtdin 
degree  of  warmth  to  preserve  th'eir  vital  action.  *  From 
th^;  facts,  it  is  easy  to.  dediice  that  etothing  should  b^ 
'OTiublf  a  nature  as  not  to  impede  the  necessai^  escape 
^'|M«pit«tble  matted,  but  to  staffer  it  U  tiass  th^\igh 
4!t#kiitttr«i  that  It  shouid'be  of  Aich  i  uon-conduc^^ 
quality  as  tb'tbiifine  tKie  heiit  jjtoenftfd'by't^e'BIoda 
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sufficiently  to  pretervs  the  aetKHry  ufitka  iMi^M'mU 
tern;  and  that,  by  its  ligbtnen,  tbltiMH  a»i)  plMey> 
it  siioold  permit  the  fV««  motion  ef  the  Itnbe.'  Ototh. 
ins  which  would  snbMnrre  all  these  pmpos^  aail 
which,  moreover,  would  sfbeoiti  or  lelleeti  the  lolar  es* 
extertal  heat  as  reunited,  would  be  nearly  perfeet  it» 
its  hygienic  propertle*;  and  sudi  ai»  atlii^We  AniM 
readily  assume,  were  it  not  that  eontlderatlens  ef 
economy,  spedAl  avocHtione,  and  the  like,  are  alwayt 
interfenng  less  or  more  to  disturb  the  eqilllibckim. 
^VIth  these  preliminary  remarks,  and  referring  th« 
reader  for  further  information  en  the  general  hygien* 
of  dVess  to  the  article  PaumviiTioN  or  fhuiiVit,  w 
shall  now  consider  the  peculiar  efaanM)>«risti<)s  of  British 
clothing,  aS  maniflrated  in  the  vwrioue  fabrics  prepared, 
^  detailed  under  Tixtilk  MANWAnoRis,  from  wool, 
cotton,  litaen,  silk,  ftar,  and  leather. 

QnaUtyofClothliif. 

Wooltm  fiibrtci,  as  articles  of  clothingy  hare  etivenl 
advantages  over  other  materials.  They  are  tW  aon« 
ductors  of  heat;  hence  their  warmth  by  prvrentinff  the 
heat  of  the  body  from  escaping^  mni  their  utlniyiiii 
preserving  the  equability  of  iu  temperature,  thoughl 
exposed  to  sudden  ohangee.  From  their  filuwutoua 
texture  and  elasticity  th^  are  light  and  plls^*;  Mut 
yet,iVom  their  pecniiitr  property  of  being /rMM,  they 
call  be  prejtered  to  any  degree  of  weight  and'tiiiokMik' 
They  jfontM  also  the  property  of  not  being  eMlly 
Wetted,  the  while  they  are'  suffloiently  poroue  either  to 
aosbrb  or  to'i>emiit  the  eseape  of  idl  cutaneous  extaalaa 
tlons.  Vurthlsr,  when  worn  nett  the  skin,  theii'iond^. 
and  uneven  surfitce  pi«duees  in  every  niotio*  of* tiw 
body  a  gentle  fHction,  which  greatly  aaslsts  smdlpnii' 
motes  the  functions  of  th^  minute  outaiiednf^VMlela 
and  nerves.  *  In  a  climate  like  ours,  t^hich  is'sb 
variable,  and  usually  so  cold,  the  article  of- dress  tbilM 
is  worn  next  the  skin  ought  always,'  says  DrHoberlsim 
of  Buxton,  *  to  be  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  at  all  er^ntit 
In  general,  flannel  of  an  adjusted  degree  of  tUoknese 
and  fineness  answers  this  intention  suffidently  welH 
without  proving  to  be  too  heating,  or  irritating,  or 
relaxing.  In  summer  time,  if  the  flannel  wfaioh  proved 
to  be  well  borne  in  the  colder  seasons  of  the  year« 
should  be  so  far  irritating  and  heatlns  as  to  rdaz'  ot 
fever  the  ^stem,  this  mny  be  remedied  by  substitvtf  ng 
for  it  a  thinner  and  finer  quality  of  flannel;  or  in  ex^ 
treme  cases  of  this  kind,  an  under-nnnent  of  ealiotii 
of  &  proper  degree  of  thickness,  maynbesubetituMi  fit 
the  flannel  at  that  season  of  UM  year.  MaayprMtr 
wearing  chamois  leather  m  the'  Under -garment,',  be* 
cause  it  does  not  irritate  the  skin  so  much  aa  fltenne). 
Leather  is  chiefly  objSctionable  from  its  not  afibrdin^ 
however  well  dressed;  s6  r«ady  a' passage  to  the  insen* 
sible  perApiration'  aii  flitnnel  or  calico.  1  think  'tfifct 
thin  and  veiy  fine  fliknnet  may  generallybe  well  borne, 
and  niust  be  aWsiys  fereatlypieferable;  or  that  this, 
lined  with  calico,  or  even  calieo  alone,  is  usually  nrach 
better  than  the  use  of  leather  for  *hi»  purpose.' 

But  strongly^aii  the  importance  of  having  a  bad  COn* 
ductur  of  heat  next  the  skin  should  be  impressed  on 
the '  mind,  there*  is  a  point  connected  with  it  whieh  is 
almost  M  iriij)ortaht.  The  inner  garment,  eroecially  if 
made  of  iliuinel;' ought  hot  to  be  worn  during  night; 
It  ouHflnviiHabiy  to  be  taken  ofi'  at  night,  and  as 
invmably  retanifed  in  the  morning.  In '  bed  it  is  un- 
necessafy:  it  is  i^we  than' unnecessary,  for  it  does 
HAritif'it  then  stimolates  the  skin,  and  produces  ^ a 
Meteftiatural  wiste  of  the  secretion^  and  oerrespondi 
Mijl^ddinify  of  systim—acottestKmding  liability  tb 
ium^'ftonl  the  denreskflng*infl««oe  «f  oold-^a  eonvi^ 
8|ii^dj[6g  inespabilify  of  redttins'  it«  iafluenee.    Mt^ 
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tatihm,  rtmoTlng  thii  g»nn«nt  during  th*  night  rt- 
iiarM  it  flroro  tb«  wurf,  tome  dagrM  ofdanipnaM,  and 
othn  impuritiM  whicli  it  inuit  Mqulra  during  %  day'n 
wmr,  and  lo  r«nd«n  It  fmli  nnd  mora  uprMkbla  to  tl  u 
MnMtloni  of  the  wearer.  Not  wearing  it  at  night  pu- 
den  it  mora  etfectiiai  in  protecting  the  turfaue  d  lUi 
th«  cold  bjr  da/,  on  the  principle  that  a  sreatcoii'  It 
not  of  the  Mine  Mrric*  to  tho  wearar  when  out  of 
doon,  if  he  !•  in  the  habit  of  wearing  It  in  the  houM. 
It  would  be  eai/  to  adduce  itrong  evidence  in  behalf 
of  the  Talue  and  importance  of  wearing  flannel  next 
the  ikin.  '  Sir  John  I>ringle,'  layi  I)r  lludgidn,  <  who 
Mcompanled  our  arm/  Into  tho  north  at  the  time  of 
the  Rebellion,  relates  that  the  health  of  the  loldiera 
WM  greatly  promoted  bjr  their  wearing  flannel  waiit- 
OMta,  with  which  they  had  been  lupplied  on  their 
nuuch  br  lome  Society  of  Friendi;'  and  Sir  George 
Ballingall,  in  hii  lecturei  on  military  lurseiy,  adduce* 
tho  teitimony  of  Sir  Jamei  Macgrigor  to  the  itatement 
that,  in  the  Peninaula,  the  beit-clothed  regiment*  were 

fenerally  the  tnoit  healthy ;  adding  that,  when  in 
ndia,  ho  witneHcd  a  remarkable  proof  of  tho  uieful- 
AeM  of  flannel  iu  checking  the  prograu  of  the  mcit 
tsgrarated  form  of  dyientery  in  tho  second  battalion 
ofthe  Itoyal).  Captain  Murray  told  Dr  Combe  that 
*  he  wo*  ao  itmngly  iinpreeeed,  from  former  experience, 
with  a  sense  of  the  efncacy  of  tho  protection  afforded 
by  the  constant  use  of  flannel  next  the  skin,  that  when, 
on  his  arriral  in  England,  in  December  I8'23,  after  two 
years'  service  amid  tno  icebergs  on  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, the  ship  was  ordered  to  sail  immediately  for  the 
West  Indies,  be  ordered  the  p\irter  to  draw  two  extra 
flannel  shirts  and  pairs  of  drawer*  for  each  roan,  and 
instituted  a  regular  daily  in*pection  to  *ee  that  thoy 
were  worn.  Tne*e  precaution*  were  followed  by  the 
happie*t  results.  He  proceeded  to  his  station  with  a 
crew  of  ISO  men  ;  visited  almost  every  islaml  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  many  of  the  ports  of  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  notwithstanding  tne  sudden  transition 
from  extreme  climates,  returned  tu  England  without 
the  lo**  of  a  *ingle  man,  or  having  any  sick  on  board 
on  his  arrival.  It  would  be  iruing  too  far  to  ascribe 
this  excellent  state  of  health  s.>l  ly  to  the  use  of  flan- 
nel: but  there  can  bo  little  m  >iibt  that  tho  latter  was 
an  important  element  in  Civ  lain  Murray's  succeu.' 

There  can  be  no  douht  that  flnunel  is  by  much  the 
best  article  for  being  ^v  ru  next  tl<;  skin  when  the  body 
has  to  be  exposed  to  such  a  temperature,  or  to  such  a 
severe  degree  of  exercise,  as  increases  the  perspiration 
in  a  material  degree.  It  retains  a  warm  and  dry  atmo- 
sphere next  to  the  bod^,  while,  from  its  porous  and 
fibrous  character,  it  carries  off  the  moisture  to  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  flannel.  This  is  well  seen  when 
horses  are  stabled  in  a  state  of  heat  and  perspiration 
after  a  journey,  and  covered  with  the  usual  clothing. 
Very  soon  it  will  be  found  that  the  outside  of  the 
woollen  clothing  is  auite  wet,  and  often  studded  with 
drops  of  moisture,  wnereas  the  skin  of  the  horse  and 
thfl  inside  of  the  clotbit^  are  perfectly  dry.  The  com- 
mon pitKtice  among  the  workmen  in  potteries,  foun- 
dries, collieries,  &c.  of  weari  /  thick  flannel  shirts, 
tends  much  to  preserve  their  health,  under  the  circum- 
stance of  the  profuse  perspiration  caused  by  the  exces- 
sive labour  they  arc  called  upon  to  undergo,  or  the 
extreme  heat  of  their  places  of  work,  alternated  as  thi* 
must  be  with  the  much  colder  atmosphere  out  of  doors, 
amounting,  it  may  be,  to  a  diflference  of  temperature 
of  no  less  than  60°  or  70°.  Dr  Kilgour,  in  his  Lectures 
on  Therapeutic*  and  Hygiene,  i.ms  '  that  the  u*e  of 
.^'  '^nel  was  foun;.  to  be  benefi'^al  in  the  prerention  of 
(u.-'^ra,  br  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  tempe- 
ratuTJ  f? .!  ihe  funct  .  s  of  the  skin,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent'..^ ^Mi,  deran|.'«riect  of  the  bowels  which  is  so 
gtrei\.  a  consequent  °  of  cold  applied  to  the  surface.' 
Tc  t'l  vreceding  ezosllent  testimony,  we  may  add  that 
wooUen  fabrics,  from  their  ready  elasticity,  are  les* 
liable  th*n  any  other  ipecie*  of  clothing  to  interfere 
with  the  circulation  of  the  rital  fluids,  or  prevent  the 
ptt  and  Mwy  motion  of  the  body.  Wben  m»de  to 
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At  the  per*on,  and  not  too  oloiely  filted,  thty  are 
exceedingly  pll*ble,  vlelding  to  every  turn  and  expan- 
*lon,  and  never  prouucing  any  palnfVil  or  dangerou* 
con*trtction.  Further,  a*  they  are  slow  conductors  of 
hsat  ttom  the  body,  so  are  they  also  bad  conductor*  of 
heat  from  any  external  source;  and  thus  sii><'«<rTe  the 
double  purpose  of  preserving  natural  hcji  lure  it 
exists,  and  of  warding  off  oxcessive  solar  hi.u.  >vbere  it 
would  bo  Ihjiiriou*. 

futlon,  though  greatly  inferior,  rank*  n«At  to  wool 
ill  non-ounductlng  |.ropr..iiri>.  From  its  cnmparatlvo 
cheapness,  liahtn<r.,  end  the  facility  with  whicn  It  can 
be  cleaned,  it  has  of  late  years  been  gradually  >uMr< 
seding  tho  use  of  tlannel  a*  an  underclothing.  But, 
thougn  reoommending  uself  fur  these  reasons,  it  can  by 
no  means  be  considered  as  a  (lerfoct  substitute  for  flan- 
nel, whether  used  in  a  pure  state  or  when  mixed  with 
a  certain  proiiortlon  of  wool.  It*  ultimate  fibre  ii 
altogether  tlifllerent;  being  void  of  that  (pringy  *ofl'<e*e 
and  olaiticity  so  peculiar  to  wool,  and  incajial>>«,  n  'e- 
over,  of  being  felted  to  any  thickneu  withnu  b' '  jni'ig 
hard,  heavy,  and  obstructlre.  Furthei,  n  I  '  fi  t< 
t^ing  so  aljsorbent,  is  more  readily  >  leti,  atlit  .  '  on 
therefore  to  be  more  frequently  (fn- ;  X  aii<'>  ..ubwitlid 
to  the  laundress.  Nevertheless  ii  i*  ;  ■  3,\'\  «  itaple  of 
dress,  and  is  in  general  use  V.  .ii  a*  uuaei  i  .  exterior 
clothing  from  the  tn  nics,  oi  ■■■'/.  -h  it  N  A  ubUve  pro- 
duce, to  the  limits  oKho  r-  ,         cle. 

We  have  said  that  i  imi  ij  inforior  in  its  non-con- 
ducting properties  to  wool-,  that  is,  nU  'hiii^s  being 
equal,  cotton  falncs  form  a  cooler  f'reas  tiian  those  of 
woollen.  Theio  remarks  apply  to  oar  own  climate:  let 
us  hear  tho  »,>iiilon  ot  the  authority  already  quoted  in 
reference  to  iLe  requirements  of  tropics  1  regions: — 
'  Cotton,  from  its  slowness  a*  a  conductor  of  heat,  ii 
admirably  adapted  for  the  tropic*.  It  rauit  be  recol- 
lected that  the  tempernturr  cl  the  atmoephera,  in  tho 
open  air,  in  the  hot  aea«on,  exceed*  that  of  tho  blood 
by  many  decree*;  and  even  iu  the  shade  it  too  often 
equals,  or  rises  alMve,  the  heat  of  the  body's  surface. 
Ilere,  then,  we  have  a  covering  which  is  cooler  than 
linen ;  inasmuch  a*  it  conduct*  more  *lowly  the  txct»$ 
of  external  heat  to  our  bodies.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  advantage,  though  a  great  one.  When  a  vieis- 
gitude  takes  place,  and  the  atmospherical  temperature 
sinks  suddenly  far  below  that  of  the  body,  the  cotton, 
still  faithful  to  its  trust,  abstract*  more  *lowly  the 
heat  from  our  bodies,  and  thus  preserves  a  more 
steady  equilibrium  there.  To  all  these  must  be  added 
the  comparative  facility  with  which  it  absorb*  the 
perspiration;  while  linen  would  feel  quite  wet,  and, 
during  the  exposure  to  a  breeze  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  often  occasion  a  shiver,  and  bo 
followed  by  dangerous  consequences.  That  woollen 
and  cotton  should  be  wat-mer  than  linen  in  low  tem- 
peratures will  be  readily  granted;  but  that  they  should 
De  cooler  in  high  temperatures  will  probably  be  much 
doubted.  If  the  following  easy  experiment  be  tried, 
t'  'sr^i  will  lecide  the  point  ii  queslio.i  : — Let  two 
Uiilii  i)u  {,  iH'i  Cl  in  the  sam''  room  at  ^Tauiiia,  we  ahall 
ir  ,  wli -li  (h.>  rif^rmomete:      ■>   j*  at  90°,  and  let  one 

'  '  '  ■'^.  -  t  a  pair  of  uiankets,  the  other  with  a 
,  I  linen  sheets,  during  the  day.    Ol.  removing 

both  coven  in  the  evening,  the  bed  on  which  were 
placed  the  blankets  will  be  found  cool  and  pleasant, 
the  other  uncomfortably  warm.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  linen  readily  transmitted  the  heat  of  the  atmo- 
sphere to  all  parts  of  the  subjacent  bed;  the  woollen, 
on  the  contrary,  as  a  non-conductor,  prevented  the  bed 
from  acquiring  the  atmospherical  range  of  temperature, 
simply  by  obstructing  the  transmission  of  heat  from 
without.  This  experiment  not  only  prove*  the  posi- 
tion, but  furnishes  us  with  a  irateiul  and  salutary 
luxury,  free  of  troublb  or  uxpense.  The  musical  ladies 
of  India  are  not  unacquainted  with  this  secret,  since 
thev  take  care  to  keep  their  pianofortes  well  covered 
with  blanket*  in  the  hot  teaion  to  defend  them  from  the 
heat,  and  prevent  their  warping. 

From  thu  Tiew  of  the  tubject,^nnt/  might  be  lup- 
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poMd  luporior  to  aotton ;  and  Indeed  %i  oertivln  mmoiii, 
lit  DMticuUr  pUoM— for  initanct,  Ce^lun,  Uoiiibkjr, 
»nd  r«i  tan — where  (he  mercury  often  takec  •  wider 
nnge  iu  »  rtty  ihort  eptoe  of  time,  the  /ormtr  \»  » 
Ukht  eoreiu.^'  than  the  mtter,  and  ie  adopted  bjr  idmi^ 
ezpertsuced  »n(l  a»<>ned  Euro|>eMii,  Hut  in  general 
the  I  m  «if  flannel  m  ■'''  ifinieg  ii  inconrenient  for 
three  ruexn  I.  It  ii  ti.M  iv      y  ;  an  iniuperablo  ob- 

jection: J.  \\  1,'jii  Ida  temper»(ui  I  the  atnionphere 
raiif.pii  pretty  itti".  uh  little  l)«i.  «  that  of  thu  akin, 
the  flai  "1  ti  niucli  1^  0"  a  conii  lotor  of  heat  /rum 
the  body  ;  ;i.  The  epiuuliv  of  flami'  roTe  too  irritat- 
ing, and  incrttu*  the  action  of  the  perstjira^T  ▼eeeein 
on  the  lurface,  wlieii  our  great  object  i«  t'  •m^itlc 
that  proceii.  From  the  iecond  and  third  oijectioui, 
indeed,  eren  cotton  or  calico  it  i<  '  rjuite  free,  mmUm  of 
a  fine  fabric,  when  ite  good  uuali  ''kr  otunle  alance 
anjr  inconvenienco  in  the  above  i^  ccte.  In  .  lue  of 
the  upper  provincei  of  Bengal,  wl<  the  auui.  lor  is 
intenielr  hot  and  the  winter  ahari.  <  drew  of  the 
natire  ihepherdi,  who  are  expoted  to  i.  iveathen,  con- 
•iiti  in  a  blanket,  gathered  m  at  one  -.'nd,  which  nuei 
orer  the  bea<l,  the  roit  hanj^ing  down  on  all  eide*  lil(« 
a  cloak.  Thii  anewore  the  triple  puqioeo  of  >i  chatiah 
in  iummer  to  ktenoul  the  heat,  of  a  tent  in  lo  ruii  ^ 
•eaion  to  throw  on  the  wet,  and  of  a  coat  in  t  wiut  - 
to  defend  the  liody  from  the  piercing  cold.'  i'o  tli.d 
may  be  added,  that  no  tro])iual  head-ureH  can  compote 
in  point  of  comfort  and  safety  with  the  loosr.  I  ht- 
coloured  turban  of  calico. 

Linen,  though  inferior  both  to  cotton  and  wo-  '  i  a 
non>conductor  of  heat,  and  abiorbent  of  inoietun  ii 
now  exteniively  uied  oe  an  article  of  inner  clotli  <. 
In  thii  capacity  it  has  been  of  easential  gervice  to  jm  r- 
lonat  cloanlineii,  rendering  the  bath  leii  neoRssary  i  ' 
modem  Europe  than  in  an^  other  region  of  tl  glob< 
It  ii  comparatively  cheap,  k  eaaily  kept  clean,  and  itv 
■nowv  whitenesi  enable*  ui  at  onco  tu  detect  when  it 
ii  loUed  or  unfit  for  wear.  It  haa  been  taid  by  some 
one  in  jest,  that  '  a  change  of  linen  it  a  luxury;'  and 
really  so  it  is  when  well  washed,  bleached,  and  dried 
under  the  open  air.  There  is  a  freshneu  and  positive 
feeling  of  comfort  about  it  not  to  be  found  in  anv 
other  fabric  however  costly  or  fine.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  linen  has  many  disadvan- 
tages as  an  article  of  inner-clothing.  Being  denser  in 
the  fibre  than  cotton,  and  much  more  so  than  wool,  it 
forms  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  and  thus  rapidly  robu 
the  skin  of  its  free  caloric;  hence  the  cold  feeling  ex- 
perienced when  linen  is  just  put  on.  But  thoufjh 
rapidly  conducting  the  heat,  it  does  not  readilv  absorb 
the  insensible  perspiration,  and  thus  soon  becomes 
saturated,  leaving  the  pores  of  the  skin  clogged  and 
obstructed  unless  the  garment  be  frequently  changed. 
Having  little  elasticity  of  fibre,  it  forms  a  smooth  and 
dense  fabric,  totally  void  of  that  stimulating  function 
often  so  much  valued  in  flannel.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  Count  Ruraford,  it  appears  that  linen  does 
not  attract  dampness  so  readily  as  wool,  hair,  or  other 
animal  substances;  nevertheless,  when  it  is  damp,  it  is 
more  prejudicial  than  these,  and  therefore  requu-es  to 
be  well  dried  and  aired  before  being  worn. 

Silk,  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  ranks  next  to  cot- 
ton :  but  its  qualities  in  this  respect  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  kind  of  fabric  into  which  it  is  woven. 
Generally  speaking,  silken  fabrics  are  light  and  thin ; 
articles  of  luxury  and  oniament  rather  than  of  evcry- 
dav  utility.  Nevertheless  silk  possesses  several  valu- 
able hygienic  properties,  of  ivhicn  the  most  curious  and 
leart  understood  is  that  appertaining  to  its  electric 

rlities.  We  have  stated  under  another  head  (No. 
.  p.  272'),  that  on  the  whole  the  state  of  the  body 
when  h#«hhy  and  vigorous  in  positive,  or  that  a  surplus 
.if  positive  electricifjr  tends  always  to  appear  on  the 
>>urr»'-(!,  from  the  actions  of  the  vital  organs;  but  that, 
after  severe  labour,  hard  exercise,  and  exhaustion,  the 
•t*te  of  the  free  electricity  generally  changes  to  nega- 
tive. It  was  further  observed,  that  when  the  actions  of 
electricity  on  the  animal  system  are  better  understood, 


it  may  be  poulble  to  uie  artificial  methods  of  main* 
tainlng,  under  all  circumstanoes,  the  charge  that  !■ 
identical  with  health  and  activity :  we  have  acquired 
by  means  of  our  houiet,  ':lothiug,  and  fires,  an  almost 

tiorfect  command  of  the  element  of  heat;  and  it  is  to  b« 
><>pe<l  that  we  may  some  day  attain  an  equal  coniniaiiJ 
over  the  element  uf  electricity,  and  keep  at  a  diitanc* 
the  deleterioui  negative  charge  at  elluctually  at  we 
(l)'fy  the  winter  c<ild.  On  thit  im|K>rtant  tubjeot,  so 
far  i>  he  influence  of  tilk— which  it  an  excellent  non< 
con>i  >r  of  electricity— it  concerned,  Uri  Uoberteon 
and  Cii  |)cnter  have  the  following  iuteretting  remarksi 
which  «         iisoi'ilw  at  length : — 

'  IIo«  little  or  unsatisfactory  our  knowledo* 

of  the  o(>i  'ions  "f  thit  remarkable  agent  in  tna 
animal  ooui.  ny,  thure  it  no  doubt  that  electricity 
fulfill  importune  and  neoettary  purpoiet  iu  the  living 
tyitim,  and  that  iv  rtain  itmount  of  poiitive  or 
negative  electricity  is  l.-'inf^  conei  «tly  given  off  from 
the  surface  of  the  body  m  grvui  i  or  leta  degree, 
according  to  sex,  temperai  ont,  weal,  "r,  the  nr.'ure  of 
the  clothmg,  kc.  ''  nas  b<  n  said  tl  t  the  sum  and 
most  of  the  intern  Miembi  les  are  i  onpotite  elec- 
irical  conditions;  A  accon.  'ig  to  i  uieory  of  Dt 
Wollaston,  the  exiairiice  of  fii  acid  iii  >o  urine  and 
gastric  juice  mark « tl  prevakn  ■' of  posit  '^electricity 
in  the  kidnevs  and  til  stomacli  vhercaa  'existeuca 
of  free  alkali  in  the  bile  and  i.  "  i  icates  an 
excess  of  negative  'lectricity  in  i  r  n       the  sali- 

vary glands.  Whi  ler  this  vi(">  >  labl  r  not,  it 
seems  that  the  livii.g  btxty  is  ni'  of  per- 

feet  electrical  equilibrium  with  the     >'  i  bodies 

around  it,  unless  it  be  maintained  I  <'  eoi  uvt,  with 

th^m;  and  it  is  statetl,  in  illustrut  t'  tlnH  that  if 
two  persons,  both  insulateii .  join  hai,  fficii  ;it  elec- 

tricity is  developed  to  iuMuence  i..  lectr'nneter. 
Some  electric  disturbance  is  manifttr  by  almost 
every  individual,  if  it  be  carefully  souji'  <-.  In  men, 
t  is  most  frequently  positive;  and  ir  me  men,  of 
tnguine  temperament,  liave  more  free  triii'v  than 
lose  of  phlegmatic  character;  whilst  til  «  ity  of 
1  >men  is  more  frequently  negative  thai  n  >t'  men. 
.'  mo  individuals  exhibit  these  phenonic  mch  mors 
fV'  quently  and  powerfully  than  other;  I'liere  are 
pi  wns,  U)r  instance,  who  scarcely  ever  pii.  ft'urticlei 
ol  Iress  which  have  been  woni  next  the  ^i  >  without 
spi  ks  and  a  crackling  noise  being  producc<  -specially 
in  Iry  weather;  this  may,  however,  be  part  v  due  to 
the  friction  of  these  materials  on  the  suriace,  "I  with 
each  other,  as  it  has  been  proved  to  be  irreiii  iflu- 
ence<  by  their  nature.  The  most  remarkable  ^.ise  of 
the  p  neration  of  electricity  in  the  human  subject  at 
present  on  record,  is  one  that  has  been  met  with  in 
Amrn!»  (American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Januai7 
183U).  The  subject  of  it,  a  lady,  was  for  many  months 
in  an  electric  state  so  different  from  that  ot  the  sur- 
rounding bodies,  that  whenever  she  was  but  slightly 
insulateii  by  a  carpet,  or  other  feebly-conducting  me- 
dium, sparks  passed  between  her  person  and  any  object 
which  she  approached.  From  the  pain  which  accom- 
panied the  passage  of  the  sparks,  her  condition  was  a 
source  of  much  discottifort  to  hei ;  when  most  favourably 
circumstanced,  four  sparks  per  minute  would  pass  from 
her  finger  to  the  brass  ball  of  the  stove,  at  the  distance  of 
one  and  a-half  inch.  The  circumstances  which  appeared 
most  favourable  to  the  generation  of  electricity,  were 
an  atmosphere  of  about  80°,  tranquillity  of  mind,  and 
social  enjoyment;  while  a  low  temperature  and  depress- 
ing emotions  diminished  it  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
The  phenomenon  was  first  noticed  during  the  occurrence 
of  an  aurora  borealis;  and  though  its  first  appearance 
was  sudden,  its  departure  was  gradual.  Various  experi- 
ments were  made,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  the 
electricity  was  generated  by  the  friction  of  the  articles 
of  dress;  but  no  change  in  these  seemed  to  modify  its 
intensity.  It  was  no  doubt  generated,  or  the  elec- 
trical equilibrium  was  disturbed  in  an  undue  and  very 
extraordinary  degree,  by  the  condition  of  the  ner>-ot'B 
system,  probably  influenced  by  some  deranged  condi- 
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iibn  of  Mrtidn  of  the  oi^gMnie  itanotioiM.  It  Menu  to 
hire  bMD  proTcd  tlwt  «l«otriaaI  mMifestfttioni  an  tho 
invatMUe  consequence  of  the  aetion  of  the  nerret  in 
producing  mUMii  lar  action ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
powerfel  agency  of  electricity  exerciiei  an  important 
iniluenoe  on  the  digeetive  procectes,  and  porhapi  espe- 
oially  in  facilitating  the  dooompoiition  of  the  food,  and 
■0  far  preparing  it  to  enter  into  new  combinations  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  body.  Bat  howerer  this  may  be, 
and  however  large,  or  little  important,  the  influence  of 
electricity  may  bo  in  carrying  ou  the  vital  and  organic 
proceasea  of  the  B3rstem,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain 
amount  of  electrical  mattor  la  constantly  being  given 
off  from  the  surface  of  tha  living  body ;  that  the 
amount  of  this  varies  according  to  the  dryness  or 
dampness,  the  coldness  or  warmth,  of  the  atmosphere; 
and  that  the  degree  to  which  it  is  permitted  to  escape 
may  be  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  clothes,  and 
particularly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fabric  which 
a  vrom  next  the  skin;  and  that  the  escape  of  this  elec- 
tricity is  tio  far  attended  with  diminished  pover  and 
energy'  of  the  general  economy,  and  in  the  same  degree 
to  which  such  escai>e  may  be  prevented,  is  the  system 
maintained  in  a  state  of  more  vigorous  vitality.  The 
depressing  influence  of  wet  and  cold  weather  may  be 
Lugely  referred  to  the  effect  of  such  an  atmosphere  in 
oanying  off  rapidly  the  free  electricity  of  the  system ;  and 
the  colder  and  more  damp  the  climate  man  lives  in,  the 
more  important  is  it  that  hn  surround  the  body  with 
such  articles  of  clothing  as  will  check,  as  far  as  may 
be,  the  escape  of  this  extraordinary  agent;  and  the 
greater  the  habitual  depression  and  debility  of  the 
economy,  the  less  the  degree  of  its  vital  energy,  the 
more  important  does  this  consideration  become. 

Silk,  as  a  remarkable  non-conductor  of  eleotricitT, 
deserves  to  be  made  use  of  more  generally  than  it  is  m 
this  country,  as  an  article  of  under-clotfaiug.  For  this 
purpose  it  should  be  woven  entirely  of  what  is  called 
bright  or  wrought  silk,  in  contradistinction  to  what  is 
called  spuM  or  spurious  silk;  and  the  ur.Jer-garment  is 
to  be  manu&ctured  in  a  similar  way,  and  of  a  similar 
material,  tu  stockings;  but  woven  with  much  thicker 
thread  into  a  very  thick  and  heavy  fabric' 
'  Furs  and  down  are  by  far  the  warmest  materials, 
but  iu  Britain  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
articles  of  general  clothing.  Soft,  light,  elastic,  they 
constitute  excellent  adjuncts  during  the  winter  months, 
while  their  fine  colours  and  markings  add  greatly  to 
their-  appearance.  When  worn,  as  furs  usually  are, 
with  the  skin  attached,  thsy  are  rather  impermeable 
to  exhalations,  and  are  not  in  this  light  to  be  con- 
sidered as  equal  to  the  finer  fabrics  woven  or  knitted 
from  wooL  Ltathtr,  unless  peculiarly  prepared  (aa 
chamois),  is  by  no  means  fit  to  be  worn  as  an  inner  gar- 
ment; in  fact,  the  common  application  of  this  material 
is  for  boots  and  shoes,  for  which  it  is  admirably  suited 
by  its  strength  and  durability.  Unless  made  some- 
what easy,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  a  worsted  sock  or 
stocking  and  a  certain  amount  of  air,  leathern  boots 
form  but  a  cold  covering  4t  the  same  time  that  they  are 
aJl  but  impermeable  to  any  kind  of  exhalation.  When 
well  manufactured,  leather  should  be  soft  and  pliable; 
and  when,  fashioned  into  shoes,  these  should  be  rather 
large  and  easy.  There  is,  in  general,  no  member  of  the 
body  more  sinned  against — she  chests  of  stay-wearing 
ladies  ccaroely  excepted— than  the  foot;  and  the  cer- 
tain penalty  is  corns,  callosities,  and  deformities,  an 
unspeakable  amount  of  pain,  and  in  the  long-run,  a 
T>rrtial  destruction  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  one 
of  the  most  essential  of  the  bodily  organs.  The  feet, 
with  proper  treatment,  ought  to  be  as  free  from  disease 
and  pain  as  the  hands;  their  structure  and  adaptation 
to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  man  being  naturally  per- 
fect. *  Thirty-six  bones  and  thirty-six  joints,'  says  a 
writer  on  the  foot, '  have  been  given  by  the  Creator  to 
form  one  of  these  members,  and  yet  man  cramps, 
cabins,  and  confines  this  beautiful  arrangement  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  bones  and  joints — together 
with  muscles,  elcftio  cartilage,  lubricatink  oily  fluid. 
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veins,  and  artaries— ^Into  a  ^Ir  «f  boots' or 'ikoMi* 
whidi,  instead  of  fbrmhig'a  prbteetlon, 'pMdoelM  thb 
most  painful '  and  pvnnaneAt  injuriM.'  Hmss  o|>v: 
jeotions  as  to  room  cannot  be  ul'ged -with  tbsi'sam»> 
foree  against  the  nmnerous  «/(i  'I'c /oirtetnowdowiug' 
into  use,  as  these,  to  a  certain  degree,  expand  and' 
contract  according  to  tiio  requirenieuts  of  the' foot'; 
but  then  there  is  this  objection-^all  of  them  are  Imper- 
meable to  perspiration.  The  foot  while>  heated  per- 
spires, the  moisture  is  not  allowed  to 'exhale;  and  on 
resuming  a  state  of  rest,  cold  and  damp  is  the  result. 
This  oinection,  indeed,  is  fatal  to  all  the  elastic  *ea^*l'- 
proof  fabrics  now  so  much  in  vogue:  the  insenslblo 
perspiration  most  be  absorbed  or  exhaled,  and  if  not,' 
discomfort  and  disease  are  the  inevitable  consequences. 
Numerous  ingmious  attempts  have  been-  made  to' 
remedy  these  defbcts,  so  as  to  retain  the  other  valaabl« 
properties  of  clastic  and  waterproof  clothing;  but  -lui 
yet  we  have  seen  none  completely  suecessftil ;  and  folt 
our  own  parts,  ve  Would  rather  undergo  a  Crenehlng 
which  can  be  laid  aside  with  the  garment  which  eustalM' 
it,  than  sit  for  hours '  em valopsd  io  efl^  and  ofifansive! 
exhalations.-:^  h--ji;itu:    •:■-  '  'j..  'rt.  ,ui  ..iii-!:.i  '■  -jj^  iv 

,..,ii  i,.a  ..'■;•.,     Amonnt  of  Clothing.  ..,,;,  ,1,,,)  '>«l 

The  amount' of  clothing  should  be  i-egulated  as  miieh' 
as  possible  in  reference  to  the  climate  under  which  w^' 
live,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  degree  of  exposurs  to> 
which  w«  are  subjected,  the  exercise  or  fatiguo  we 
midei^go,  the  food  consumed,  age,  sex,  and  other  con- 
stitutional peculiarities.  Thus  other  things  being' 
equal,  a  cold  climate  requires  a  htiavier  and  thick^ 
dress  than  a  warm  one:  in  winter  we  could  not  wear  k' 
light  summer  dress  with  impunity;  a  Djan  undergcrfng 
healthful  exercise  in  the  open  air  needs  less  muffling 
up  than  a  sedentary  dweller  within  doors;  the  ilidlvi? 
dual  enjoying  a  full  invigorating  diet  feels  comfortable 
in  garments  under  which  an  ill-fed  man  would  sfaivOr; 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  young  and  vigorous  require* 
less  clothing  than  the  aged  and  infirm.  '  Regarding' 
the  first  of  these  circumstances  as  axiomatic,  let  Us  c<ni<>' 
sider  the  ethers  in  detail: —  ■r^Aml    .i 

1.  Although  it  is  proper  to  adapt  the  warmth  of  our 
clothing  to  the  season  of  the  year,  yet  change  in'  thts 
respect  must  be  made  with  caution.  The  animal  cou>'' 
stitution  is  no  doubt  endowed  with  considerable  pla^i-' 
city;  but  that  plasticity  must  be  operatod-  upon  by 
insensible  gradations.  '  Very  light  cloth'iig  during  the 
summer  months,'  says  an  able  writer  on  domestic  eco- 
nomy, '  exposes  the  body  to  the  effects  of  those  sudden 
changes  of  weather  which  we  experience  in  our  climate^. 
It  is  safer  to  wear  the  same  clothing  nearly  all  the  year' 
than  to  make  frequent  and  sudden  changes;  exercise 
under  too  warm  a  dress  occasions  violent  per8piration,the 
effects  of  which  are  often  dangerous.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  some  countries  custom  differs  materially  from 
ours  respecting  clothing.  We  dress  in  general  somewhat 
warmer  when  we  go  out  than  when  we  sit  in-doors  :  the 
Turks,  who  seldom  have  fires  iu  their  apartments,  keep 
themselves  comfortable  within  doors  by  using  wanner 
clothing  than  when  they  go  out,  considering  the  practice 
of  moving  about  a  source  of  heat,  whioh  it  really  is : 
the  Chinese  of  rank,  it  is  said,  practise  the  same  mode 
— putting  on  an  additional  garment  in  the  house,  which 
they  throw  off  as  the  sun  ascends  to  the  meridian,  and 
resuming  it  in  the  cold  of  the  evening.'  2.  As  to  exer-' 
cise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  source  of  heat : 
respiration  goes  on  more  briskly,  the  carbon  of  our  food 
and  blood  is  more  rapidly  consumed,  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  is  experience,  and  this  continues  so  long  as 
the  body  is  in  a  healthful  vigorous  condition.  To  over- 
load one's  self  with  dress  during  exercise  is  but  to 
irritate  and  fatigue  ;  at  the  same  time  care  is  required 
on  relapsing  into  a  state  of  rest,  that  the  exhausted 
frame  l^  properly  protected.  During  exhaustion  every 
function  goes  on  less  briskly,  little  heat  is  supplied  by 
respiration,  and  that  little  requires  to  be  car^full)^ 
retained.  3.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the 
cast  of  food.    A  well-fed  man,  as  explaiusd  iu  No.'4(i, 
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bMawtarot'ol  ihtet  wii^iin  htm ;  and  if  the  doctrinet 
ofilLiehigi.Mid.otken;  ba  oomet^food  maybe  said  to 
■upplenMUt  clothing,  and  olothing  food.    If  we  lose 
hmt-tlutougb  lack  ef  clothing,  the  food  miut  supply 
it;  and  nice' twra^:    4.  The  young  and  vigorous,  other 
thiogtf  being  equal,  require  less  clothing   than   the 
old  and  In&rm.     While  the  respiration  and  circula- 
tion of  tlie  iystem  is  vigorous,  and  the  diet  whole- 
some and'fiill,  eveiy  function  i»  performed  with  ac- 
tivity; heat  is  freely  fbroaed;  and  the  exercise  gene- 
rally taken  by  the  young  gteatly  augments  the  supply. 
But  the  young  and  vigorous  must  not'  neglect  the 
ordinary  rules  of  clothing  on  this  account— a  neglect 
they  are  but  too  apt  to  perpetrate,  and  which,  in  the 
caee  of  infancy,  is  too  often  perpetrated  against  them 
by  ignorant  nurses,  and  equally  ignorant  and  foolish 
maiumat.      '  Are  the  little  "  Highlanders," '  asks  Dr 
Erasmus  Wilson,  'whom  we  meet  during  three  out  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  year  under  the  guardianship 
of  their  nurservmaids,  dawdling  about  the  streets  in 
our  public  walks  or  squares,  properly  protected  from 
the  coid  I    Are  the  fantastically-attired  children  whom 
we  see  "  taking  an  airing"  in  carriages  in  our  parks, 
sufficiently  and  properly  clad  1    If  these  questions  can 
be  truly  answered  m  the  affirmative,  then,  and  then 
only,  my  remarks  are  needless.    There  can  enter  into 
the  parent  mind  no  more  baneful  idea  than  that  of 
tendering  children  "  hardy "  by  exposing  them  unne- 
cessarily to  cold,  and  by  clothing  them  inefficiently. 
I   have  known  instances  'wherein  parents,  acting  on 
this   principle,  have  failed  entirely  in  rearing  their 
offspring.    Does  nature  treat  her  progeny  thus  ?    Does 
she  not,  first  of  all,  insure  the  birth  of  her  young 
only  at  a  kindly  season,  and  then  provide  them  with 
downy  coverings,  warm  nests,  and  assiduous  protectors  ? 
And  WE  must  imitate  nature,  if  we  would  give  to 
Britain  a  race  capable  and  worthy  of  maintaining  her 
independence  and  honour.    The  little  denizens  of  a 
warm  nursery  must  not  be  subjected,  without  a  care- 
fuily-assozted  covering,  to  the  piercing  and  relentless 
east  or  north-east  wind ;  they  must  not  be  permitted 
to  imbibe  the  seeds  of  that  dreadful  scourge  of  this 
climate^-cousuniption — in  their  walks  for  exerdse  and 
health;  they  must  be  tended,  as  the  future  lords  of 
the  earth,  with  jealous  care  and  judicious  zeal.     One- 
sixth  <tf  the  deaths  of  young  children,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, ret:ult  from  cold,'     '  The  large  mortality,'  says 
another  medical  authority,  '  among  the  children  of  the 
poor,  is  to  be  referred  to  an  undue  exposure  of  their 
feebly-acting  and  sensitive  surfaces  to  the  influence  of 
the  cold.'    It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  from  what 
luw  been  said,  that  the  systems  of  the  young  are  to 
be  overheated,  relaxed,  and  enfeebled  by  an  excessive 
amount  of  clothing;  an  amount  disproportioned  to  the 
requirements  of  health  and  growth. 

As  to  special  articles  of  dress,  and  the  clothing  of  special 
ports  of  the  body,  there  is  often  injudicious  management, 
partly  from  mistaken  physiological  notions,  and  partly 
from  caprice  and  fiishion.  Thus  there  is  nothing  more 
common  than  to  dress  heavily  when  we  go  out  of  doors, 
and  put  on  some  thin  flimsy  covering  within  doors;  to 
clothe  well  during  one  portion  of  the  day,  and  be  in 
loose,  open,  undress  during  another;  to  wear  strong 
boots  or  shoes  when  we  take  open  air  exercise,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  to  be  sedentary  and  in  slippers. 
Such  sudden  changes  are  contrary  to  all  reason,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  prejudicial  to  sound  health  and  com- 
fort. The  human  body  is  not  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
which  can  be  wound  up  and  adjusted  at  pleasure;  and 
far  less  is  it  to  be  tampered  with  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  natural  laws  under  which  it  is  constituted.  What 
more  preposterous  than  to  dress  heavily  when  under 
the  warmmg  influence  of  exercise,  and  to  dress  loosely 
and  lightly  when  sedentary,  and  when  all  the  functions 
of  circulation  and  respiration  are  languid  and  slow  1 
Another  error,  very  common  in  this  country,  is  the  in- 
ordinate wrapping  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  with  ker- 
chiefs, shawls,  and  fun.  To  behold  men  and  women, 
old  and  young,  all  be-muffled  and  be-boa'd,  no  matter 


what  the  day  or  what  the  oooasien,  »  ittanger  would 
be  apt  to  imagine  the  country  labouring  under  one 
huge  epidemic ;  and  yet  the  truth  might  be  some  ab* 
sunlity  of  fashion— some  monkey  imitation  of  A  by 
B,  C,  D,  and  all  the  other  lettera  of  the  alphabet. 
*  Unless  when  much  or  unusually  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  cold,'  says  a  high  medical  authority,  'the 
risk  of  local  relaxation  from  this  practice,  and  of  an 
unadvisable  degree  of  chill  when  such  extra  clothing 
is  removed,  deserve  consideration,  and  may  lead  to 
greater  evils  than  such  extra  wrapping  is  calculated  to 
obviate.  It  is  only  justifiable  under  ciienmstanoes  of 
extreme  and  long-continued  exposure  to  cold,  or  in 
the  instance  of  very  delicate  and  susceptible  systems.' 

Another  instance  in  which  very  irrational  and  often 
fatal  errors  are  committed,  is  the  due  protection  of  the 
feet.  '  Of  all  parts  of  the  body,'  says  the  same  autho- 
rity, '  there  is  not  one  the  clotliing  of  which  ought  to 
be  80  carefully  attended  to  as  the  feet.  The  most  de- 
pendent part  of  the  system,  this  is  the  part  in  which 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  may  be  the  most  readily 
checked;  the  part  most  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  or  to 
direct  contact  with  good  conducting  surfaces,  it  is  the 
part  of  the  system  where  such  a  check  is  most  likely  to 
take  place.  Coldness  of  the  feet  is  a  very  common 
attendant  on  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach;  and 
yet  disordered  stomach  is  not  more  apt  to  produce 
coldness  of  feet,  than  coldness  of  feet  is  apt  to  produce 
disorder  of  the  stomach ;  and  this  remark  does  not 
apply  only  to  cases  of  indigestion,  but  to  many  other 
disorders  to  which  man  is  liable.  Yet  do  we  see  the 
feet  of  the  young  and  delicate  clad  in  thin-soled  shoes 
and  as  thin  stockings;  no  matter  whether  the  weather 
is  dry  or  damp,  or  whether  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  warm  or  cold.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  evil.  These  same  feet  are  frequently,  at  diffe- 
rent times  of  the  day,  differently  covered  as  to  stout- 
ness of  the  shoes  and  their  soles,  and  very  often  like- 
wise as  to  the  thickness  of  the  stockings. ...  I  am 
sufficient  of  a  Goth  to  wish  to  see  thin-soled  shoes 
altogether  disused  as  articles  of  dress;  and  I  would 
have  them  replaced  by  shoes  having  a  moderate  thick- 
ness of  sole,  with  a  thin  layer  of  cork  or  felt  placed 
within  the  shoe,  over  the  sole,  or  next  to  the  foot; 
Cork  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  preferred.  Its  extreme  lightness,  the  remarkable 
thinness  to  which  it  may  be  cut,  its  usefulness  as  a 
non-conductor  not  being  greatly  impaired  thereby,  and 
the  inappreciable  effect  it  has  on  the  appearance  of  the 
shoe,  all  seem  to  recommend  its  use  for  this  purpose  in 
the  strongest  manner.' 

Among  the  special  instances  of  error  as  to  the  amount 
of  clothing,  the  writer  just  quoted  places  pre-eminently 
that  of  bedclothes.  In  Britain,  where  a  great  variety 
of  material  is  used,  such  as  feathers,  down,  hair,  woollen 
blankets,  cotton  counterpanes,  and  linen  sheets,  this 
subject  is  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  generallj' 
receives;  and  all  the  more,  seeing  that  while  in  bed  the 
skin  usually  throws  off  much  more  of  its  secretions  than 
at  other  times.  What  is  required  is  a  mere  sufficiency 
to  keep  the  surface  warm;  everything  beyond  this  is 
exhausting  and  detrimental.  What  is  sought  for  in 
bed  is  rest,  quietude,  and  a  total  avoidance  of  all  ex- 
citement; and  this  most  certainly  cannc  be  obtained 
when  half-smothered,  heated,  and  in-itated  by  an  undue 
amount  of  warm  clothing.  '  A  free  and  sufficient  use 
of  exercise,  and  particularly  walking  exercise;  a  regu- 
lar exposure  to  the  open  air;  a  daily  change  of  air,  as 
far  as  may  be  practicable — walking  as  far  away  from 
home  as  strength,  and  time,  and  weather  allow,  instead 
of  confining  the  exercise  to  a  circle  near  the  house;  and 
a  regulated  diet,  ere  the  great  means,  next  to  suffi- 
ciently frequent  ablutions,  of  keeping  the  vessels  of  the 
skin  m  a  state  of  efficient  activity,  and  preserving  or 
restoring  the  natural  temperature  of  the  surface. .  And 
this  point  having  been  gained,  very  few  and  light  bed- 
clothes are  all  that  will  be  required:  the  system,  having 
been  sufficiently  exhausted  of  its  vital  energies  by  the 
day's  work,  will  need  no  bed  of  down  to  luU  or  soothe 
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it  to  npo**{  and  a  hair  uattren,  a  sheet,  a  blanket,  and 
a  counterpane,  will  generally  luffice  to  defend  the  body 
from  the  ruder  approaches  of  the  cold  air,  even  during 
^eep,  and  in  the  coldest  of  our  country  nights.' 

Colour  of  Clothing, 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  different  bodies  part 
differently  with  their  heat,  by  conduction  and  by  radia- 
tion. Thus  a  bit  of  stick  can  be  held  in  the  hand  with 
impunity  till  burned  almost  to  the  finsers,  while  a  rod 
of  iron  must  be  dropped  long  before  it  has  become  red- 
hot.  A  well-polished  silver  teapot  will  retain  water 
for  a  long  while  almost  at  the  boiling-point;  while  in 
one  of  rough  earthenware,  the  water  will  quickly  lose 
Its  heat  by  radiation  to  the  external  air.  Not  only  do 
substances  part  with  their  heat  in  this  way,  but  they 
radiate  with  different  degrees  of  quickness  according  to 
the  colour  of  the  surface — according  to  the  ray  or  rays 
of  light  which  the  surface  of  the  heated  substance 
reflects.  Of  all  colours,  black  reflects  least,  and  absorbs 
more  of  the  hem  that  sti^kes  upon  it  than  any  other 
colour,  which  warmth  it  communicates  to  the  body; 
but,  nn  the  other  hand,  it  radiates  more  than  any 
other  colour,  and  of  course  gives  out  more  of  the  heat 
which  it  receives  from  the  skin,  producing  a  counter- 
acting effect.  On  the  contrary,  white  is  the  least 
warmed  by  the  sun,  but  is  more  effectual  in  confining 
the  heat  of  the  system  by  its  imperfect  radiation.  The 
difference  between  them  with  respect  to  warmth  is,  that 
black  clothes  are  the  hottest  when  the  sun  is  most 
powerAil,  and  white  the  warmest  when  the  sun  has  the 
least  power;  in  other  words,  white  is  the  coolest  in  sum- 
mer, and  black  the  coolest  in  winter.  The  delicate  and 
the  invalid  should  thus  generally  prefer  white  or  light- 
coloured  clothes,  whether  as  summer  or  winter  wear; 
and  as  winter  clothing,  the  light-coloured  greatcoat  is 
very  much  warmer  than  one  of  a  darker  hue.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  no  very  accurate  experiments  to 
determine  the  proportionate  radiating  and  absorbing 
powers  of  different  colours;  but  so  far  as  attempts  have 
been  made,  the  radiating  power  of  black  in  one  experi- 
ment was  21,  while  that  of  red  was  26,  and  of  white  28. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ab»orbiny  power  was  found  to 
be  for  black  4^,  dark-green  5,  scarlet  5\,  and  white  8. 
Another  important  fact  connected  with  the  absorbent 
power  of  different  colours,  is  the  facility  of  acquiring 
and  retaining  odours,  and  it  may  be  infectious  exha- 
lations. So  far  as  experience  goes,  black  is  in  this  case 
not  only  the  most  absorbent  but  the  most  retentive. 


C  0  B  T  U  M  K. 

Dress  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  generic  forms — 
the  simple  attire  of  savage  life,  in  which  a  skin,  blanket, 
or  some  other  loose  covering  is  nearly  all  that  is  em- 
ployed; the  flowing  and  elegant  dress  of  the  East;  and 
the  precise  and  more  closely-fitting  clothing  of  modem 
European  nations.  Of  the  first-mentioned  little  need 
be  said.  In  the  absence  of  manufactured  articles, 
savage  tribes  in  all  countries  are,  and  have  been,  in  the 
habit  of  attiring  themselves  in  such  rude  materials  as 
nature  I^  placed  within  their  reach.  The  Indian  of 
North  America  clothes  himself  in  skins  on  which  the 
fur  is  left,  or  with  a  blanket  procured  from  the  wan- 
dering trader.  His  legs  and  leet  he  dresses  in  mocca- 
sins made  from  a  species  of  leather,  and  in  full  dress  he 
fancifully  paints  his  skin  with  pigments.  In  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  (as  also  till  lately  in  New 
Zealand),  the  inhabitants  tattoo  the  surface  of  the  body 
by  puncturing  it  with  nn  instrument,  and  inserting 
coloured  juices  in  the  wounds.  Such  likewise  was  the 
btirbarous  practice  and  fashion  of  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  the  British  islands. 

Throughout  Asia,  in  North  Africa,  and  in  Turkey, 
the  dk. —  !s  generally  of  a  loose  and  flowing  form;  that 
of  the  common  people  in  China  being  least  so.  The 
turban  is  almost  universal.  It  is  a  male  head-dress, 
composed  of  muslin'  swathed  in  folds,  for  the  most  part 
lound  a  cap;  and  by  presenting  a  mass  of  light  mote- 
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rial  to  the  sun,  it  is  considered  to  b«  ft  suitable  eover- 
ing  for  the  head  in  Eastern  climes.  The  forms  of  this 
head  -  dress,  however, 
differ  considerably; 

some  being  more  taste-       ^ti  li<\        WT^BIh^ .  \X'^ 
ful  than  others.    The 
first  represented  in  the 

accompanying  figure  is    ^  .^^  -m^m-  tm-  k. 

the  round  turban  comi^  J^laj^      JKsJ^^H- 

mon   in    Africa;   the         .^mt^^      'T'SnlP'* 
second  an  elegant  mo- 
dern 'Egyptian  form. 

A  crowd  in  Constantinople,  previous  to  the  late  mo- 
difications of  costume,  was,  says  a  traveller,  a  pictu- 
resque group:  'there  was  the  graceful  Effendi  Turk 
with  snow-white  turban,  jetty  beard,  sparkling  and  full 
eyes,  long  flowing  caftan,  scarlet  trousers,  yellow  boots, 
rich  Cashmere  shawl  round  the  waist,  in  which  shone 
the  gilded  dagger;  next  was  the  gay  but  cuitning-look- 
ing  Greek,  with  short  chin,  black  turban,  enormous  but 
short  trousers,  bare  legs,  and  black  shoes ;  then  the 
grave  Armenian,  with  his  calpae  of  black  felt  balloon- 
like  upon  his  head,  his  long  Turkish  robe,  silver  ink- 
horn  in  his  girdle,  and  his  feet  in  the  crimson  slipper 
or  boot;  next  was  the  Jew,  with  his  blue  turban  and 
slippers ;  and  with  these  were  seen  the  high  taper 
calpae  of  the  Tartar,  the  melon-shaped  head-piece  of 
the  Nizam  Djedid,  the  gray  felt  conical  cap  of  the 
iraaum  and  dervish,  and  occasionally  the  ungraceful 
hat  of  the  Frank,  with  the  be-buttoned  and  mean-look- 
ing costume  of  Western  Europe.' 

The  dress  of  the  modem  Greeks  is  a  mixture  of 
Eastern  and  European  costume,  with  little  to  mark 
the  classical  origin  of  the  people.  The  chief  article  of 
attire  of  the  poorer  Greeks  is  a  capote,  or  large  woollen 
garment,  with  a  hood,  shaggy  with  short  threads  of 
yam;  it  is  heavy  when  dry,  but  nearly  insupportable 
when  wet;  it  is  as  serviceable  for  home  and  bed  to  the 
wandering  Greek  as  the  bunda  is  to  the  Hungarian 
shepherd,  and  it  is  a  perfect  defence  against  cold  and 
dew.  All  but  the  poor  classes  of  Greeks,  however, 
dress  showily;  and  even  a  servant  will  expend  every 
farthing  of  his  wages  in  fine  clothes.  Thus  a  physi- 
cian's janissary  may  be  seen  in  a  rich  robe  of  scarlet, 
his  vest  of  blue  velvet  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  and  in 
his  silk  girdle  %  brace  of  pistols  embossed  with  silver; 
turban,  short  petticoats,  and  trousers  of  purest  white, 
and  gaiters  or '  leggings '  of  scarlet  velvet,  embroidered 
with  gold ;  altogether,  a 
costume  that  might  suit  a 
prince.  The  general  dress 
consists  of  a  short  embroi- 
dered jacket,  without  collar, 
and  with  sleeves  open  from 
the  elbow;  an  embroidered 
vest,  a  cotton  shirt,  a  tunic 
of  several  folds,  secured  by 
a  sash  or  shawl  about  the 
waist,  and  reaching  to  the 
knee ;  loose  breeches  or 
trousers,  short  socks,  and 
slippers  between  sandals 
and  shoes.  In  one  corner 
of  the  sash,  the  common 
people  carry  their  money, 
which  the  rich  put  into 
purses,  and  carry,  with  their 
handkerchiefs,  watches,  and 
snuff-boxes,  in  their  bosoms.  The  head-dress  is  various; 
as  the  turban,  a  la  Turque ;  the  fur-cap,  like  a  niufF ; 
the  fez  or  tasseled  cloth  cap,  worn  on  one  side;  the  plain 
caps  of  the  peasantry;  and  skull-caps  of  velvet  or  gold, 
embroidered  and  tasseled.  The  young  Greeks  are  the 
handsomest  race  in  Europe;  their  long  hair  falls  over 
their  shoulders  from  under  the  cap,  their  embroidered 
jackets,  vests,  and  buskins,  their  arms  mounted  with 
silver,  and  even  jewels,  and  their  white  kilts,  compose, 
on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  becoming 
costumei  in  the  wt^rld. 


The  Greek. 
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The  OMiume  of  the  Greek  ilaiule  more  cloiely  re- 
■embles  that  of  the  Taiki.  8he  vean  looie  trouien 
«f  fine  calico,  embroidered  with  flowen,  a  closely-fittine 
Teat,  a  jewelled  zone  about  the  waiit,  and  a  long-sleevea 
sown,  flowing  o£f  looieljr  behind,  or  a  veil  covering  the 
body:  and  lometimei  a  rich  peliiM  trimmed  with  fur. 
Jewellery  is  worn  to  exeen;  and  bracelet*  of  gems, 
or  atrinte  of  gold  coina  round  the  arm  and  neck,  across 
the  forMiaad,  and  in  the  hair,  which  the  younger  girls 
let  fall  down  their  backa  and  over  their  brows  and 
cheeks.  Little  capa,  aimilar  to  those  of  the  men,  are 
also  worn  by  the  females,  studded  with  coins,  but  .worn 
on  one  side  of  the  crown,  the  girls  wearing  in  them 
£owers,  and  the  matrons  heron-^umea  or  jewels.  The 
young  women  often  dye  their  hair  auburn,  and  the  old 
ladies  red,  with  which  colour  the  nails  are  also  tineed. 
The  females  walk  abroad  in  a  robe  of  red  or  blue  cloth 
and  an  ample  muslin  veil. 

The  dress  of  modem  Europe,  and,  we  may  add,  that 
of  civilised  America,  differs  little  in  essentials.  With 
few  exceptions,  it  is  well  fitted  for  an  active,  hard- 
working, city -dwelling  people;  it  has  little  cumbrous 
or  unnecessary  about  it,  and  if  not  always  so  graceful 
or  picturesque  as  could  be  wished,  it  is  free  at  least 
from  the  reproach  of  '  barbaric  pomp  and  ornament.' 
Climate,  business  avocations,  and  conventional  usages 
require  it  to  be  somewhat  -precise;  but  this  precision 
can  never  become  ridiculous  unless  through  some  tem- 
porary freak  of  what  the  gay  world  denominates /ofAion. 
The  usual  notions  concerning  flowing  or  classical  cos- 
tume are  more  traditionary  than  rational ;  for  if  there 
be  really  anything  in  'the  human  form  divine,'  the 
less  that  any  costume  clogs,  and  cumbers,  and  conceals 
it— consistently  with  comfort  and  decorum — the  more 
becoming  must  it  of  necessity  be.  With  this  much  for 
the  too  often  reviled  costume  of  modem  Europe,  and 
without  entering  into  particulars  as  to  the  styles  it 
assumes  in  different  countries,  we  shall  now  devote  the 
remaining  pages  to  the  history  and  development  of 

BRITISH  COSTUME. 

Partly  from  a  wider  acquaintance  with  other  coun- 
tries, partly  from  the  introduction  of  new  pursuits  and 
avocations,  and  partly  from  caprice  and  fashion,  the  cos- 
tume of  our  country  has  undergone  many  changes  in  the 
course  of  ages.  Among  the  Southern  Britons,  at  the  time 
when  Julius  Coisar  landed 
in  the  country  (55  B.C.), 
the  arts  connected  with 
clothing  had  made  some 
advance;  but  in  the  more 
northern  parts,  the  prac- 
tice of  living  half  naked, 
with  painted  and  tattooed 
bodies,  was  common,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  seve- 
rity of  climate,  remained 
till  a  much  later  period. 
Such  fanciful  decorations 
are  supposed  to  have  given 
name  to  the  nation  of 
Picti  (from  the  Latin  word 
picti,  painted)  ;  but  on 
better  authority,  the  ap- 
pellation has  been  referred 
to  a  different  origin. 


Plot. 


though  the  latter,  dittinct  £ram  ft  body  and  tleerei ,  is 
not  considered  to  be  ancient.  This  tunic  was  called  in 
British  gum ;  hence  our  word  gown,  of  which  we  still 
see  specimens  of  short  dimensions  worn  by  women  of 
the  humbler  classes  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  Periods. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  pefiods  of  English  kii- 
tory  are  marked  by  new  peculiarities  in  costume.  Soon 
after  the  departure  of  tne  Romans  and  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons  in  449,  fashions  of  apparel  were  introduced 
from  Northern  Germany,  which  were  copied  by  the 
Romanised  British,  and  continued  with  no  material 
change  for  several  centuries. 

The  most  important  improvement  in  the  ordinary 
dress  of  the  people  was  the  introduction  of  the  shirt,  a 
linen  garment  worn  next  the  skin,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Saxon  invaders.  The  common  dresa  of 
the  eighth  century  consisted,  as  we  find,  of  linen  shirts ; 
tunics,  or  a  kind  of  surcoat ;  cloaks  fastened  on  the 
breast  or  shoulders  with  brooches;  short  drawers,  met 
by  hose,  over  which  were  worn  bands  of  cloth,  linen,  or 
leather,  in  diagonal  crossings.  Leathern  sandals  were 
worn  by  the  early  Anglo-Saxons;  but  afterwards  the 
shoe  became  common :  it  was  very  simple,  and  well 
contrived  for  comfort,  being  opened  down  the  instep, 
and  there,  by  a  thong  passed  through  holes  on  each 
side  of  the  slit,  drawn  tight  round  the  feet  like  a  purse. 
A  felt  or  woollen  cap,  called  hcet  (hence  our  modem 
word  hat),  was  worn  by  the  higher  class  of  Anglo - 
Saxons;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  serfs  or 
lower  orders  were  without  any  other  covering  for  the 
head  than  what  nature  had  given  them. 

Although  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  the  natural  modesty 
of  genius,  disclaims  pretension  to  complete  accuracy  in 
the  costume  of  the  characters  in  his  historical  romances, 
the  following  portrait  of 
Gurth,  the  Saxon  swine- 
herd in  *  Ivanhoe,'  is 
nearly  correct:  'His  gar- 
ment was  of  the  simplest 
form  imaginable,  being  a 
close  jacket  with  sleeves, 
composed  of  the  tanned 
skin  of  some  animal,  in 
which  the  hair  had  been 
orieinally  left,  but  which 
had  been  worn  off  in  so 
many  places  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  patches 
that  remained  to  what 
creature  the  fur  had  be- 
longed. This  primeval 
vestment  reached  from 
the  throat  to  the  knee, 
and  served  at  once  all 

the   purposes    of    body-  Anglo-Saxon  Serf, 

clothing.  There  was  no  wider  opening  at  the  collar  than 
was  necessary  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  head,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  put  on  by  slipping 
it  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  in  the  madner  of  a 
modern  shirt  or  ancient  hauberk.  Sandals,  bound 
with  thongs  made  of  boar's  bide,  protected  the  feet; 
and  a  sort  of  roll  of  thin  leather  was  bound  artificially 


The  usual  Roman  dress,  in  the  latter  period  of  the 
Empire,  consisted  of  a  tunic,  or  loose  upper  gar- 
ment, with  a  dress  for  the  lower  limbs,  called  hracca  ; 
hence  the  modern  term  breeches.  Over  all  was 
ocuasionally  worn  by  the  higher  classes  the  toga  or 
mantle.  It  is  believed  that  these  Roman  costumes 
were  generally  copied  by  the  greater  number  of  Bri- 
tish, at  least  among  the  more  opulent  classes.  In  the 
dress  of  tho  women,  however,  there  wae  but  little 
change.  They  appear  in  two  tunics,  the  one  reaching 
to  the  ankles,  the  other  having  short  sleeves,  and  reach- 
ing about  half-way  down  the  thigh:  in  other  words, 
they  resemble  a  round  gown,  or  bed-gown  and  petticoat, 


round  the  legs,  and,  ascending  above  the  calf,  left  the 
knees  bare,  like  those  of  a  Scotch  Highlander.  To 
make  the  jacket  sit  more  closely  to  the  body,  it  was 
gathered  at  the  middle  by  a  broad  leathern  belt,  se- 
cured by  a  brass  buckle,  to  one  side  of  which  was 
attached  a  sort  of  scrip,  and  to  the  other  a  ram's  horn, 
accoutred  with  a  mouth-piece  for  the  purpose  of  blow- 
ing. In  the  same  belt  was  stuck  one  of  those  long, 
broad,  sharp-pointed,  and  two-edged  knives  which  were 
fabricated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  bore  even  at  this 
early  period  the  name  of  a  Sheffield  whittle.  The  man 
had  no  covering  upon  his  head,  which  was  only  Uo- 
fended  by  his  own  thick  hair  matted  and  twisted  to- 
gether.   One  part  of  his  dress  only  remains,  but  it  is 
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tii»"i»iirtiktaWe  ii»  b**»l*i*iiied:'it  W**  a  Iww  rinr 
dog't  collar,  but  #U taottt  at^y  openfng,  and 
round  hi*  deck;'  W>  16oie  iw  to  form  no 

hU  breathing;  yet  so  tight  as  to  be  In- 

remoted;  excepting  by  the  use  of  the 

lingular  gor^t  was  engmved,  in  Saxon 

urth,  the'son  of  B«omttf,  is  the  bom 

of  Rotherwwd."* 

ixon  females  wore  under-tunics,  frith 

inner  garmetit— the  linen  Urtle;  and 

^long  full  gown,  with  loose  ileeres. 
The  hf^£%r£fs?wa8  a  hood  or  veil,  which,  falling  down 
befoi|«^,^iraM-imwpPC(l  round  the  neck  and  breast;  and 
this  was  !th^  •lily  head-corffring  of  the  womeh  when 
abroad,  ^he  nair  was  carefully  dressed,  and  golden 
head'baiids.kalf-circles,  neck-bands,  and  bracelets,  were 
worn;  With  earrings,  neeklacea,  ctosses,  and  jewelled 
ornaments  too  numerous  to  describe,  liie  hose  and 
■hoM  reseiobled  those  worn  by  the  men.  The  long 
sfeeVM  of  the  "gown  or  the  mantle,  dmWn  over  the 
hands,  served  as  gloves,  which  were  noi  worn  before 
the  eleventh  century.  All  classes  used  on  their  cheeks 
a  rod  cosmetic,  so  that  the  art  of  painting  the  face '  is 
not  the  creatitre  of  refinement.  The  general  colour^  of 
the  dresses  were  red,  blue,  and  green,  sometimts  em^ 
IJroldered  in  patterns;  and  gold  tissue  and  eloth  of 
gold  were  worn  by  princesses  and  nuns;  and  the  Iati«r 
embroidered  robes,  sandals,  tunics,  vests,  cloaks,  and' 
veils  of  enormous  cost — ^for  pearls  and  precious  jewels 
were  interwrought  with  the  materials,  and  sometimes 
three  years  were  spent  in  working  one  garment ;  and 
their  dresses  were  often  lined  with  sable,  beiver,  and 
fox  furs,  or  the  skins  of  lambs  or  cats. 

In  the  .antiole^of  dress,  the  Danish  intruders  into 
Britain  we're,  gfter  a  time,  equally  profuse.  The  Anglo- 
Danish  kin^'^ppear  principally  to  have  worn  a  red 
habit,  embA^Ato^d  with  gold,  and  a  purple  robe;  and 
their  msotles  were  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and 
pearls.  IjPpon  a^mai^tscript  of  the  reign  of  Canute,  he 
IS,  howjlMr,  repWpsentfil  in  a  Saxon  dress,  the  mantle 
being  mKraoMmtntiid  with  cords  or  Tibbons,  and  tas- 
sels; hmK*  wc^  ^i^^  "'^^  stockings  with  embreidered 
tops.  -iSk  bodyplfh^  discoTBted  in  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral in^^^  yens  tif66,  was  decorated  with  gold  and 
silver  luuhk;.a(ii^Vt'<^hly-jewelled  ring;  bracelets  were 
worn  by  qU  perAins  of  rank,  and  invariably  buried 
with  thent.  Caniite's  queen  wore  the  tuni,-^,  mantle, 
and  long,veiL  T^e  materials  of  the  Danish  dresseij 
were  cloth's,  silks,  or  velvets,  procured  either  from  Spain 
or  the  Mediterranean,  by  plundering  the  Moors. 

"illfp^^the  Qtei^  Invasion  to  the  Norman  Conquest 
tt^re  were  fi^w  clianges  in  costume,  if  we  except  the 
imitation  of  Norman-French  fashions  in  the  reign  of 
^e  Confessor,  by  shortening  the  tunics,  clipping  the 
hair,  aiwl  shaving  the  beard,  but  leaving  the  upper 
lip  unshoh).  jbbttooing  afWr  the  Piotish  fashion  was 
practised  fvca^  this  time,  although  it  had  boon  for- 
bidden by  a  1^  passed  in  the  eighth  century. 

C  Etoveltth  till  Fourteenth  Ctntury. 

The  Nortnaa  COjiquest  introduced  a  greater  degree 
of  taste  and  spletidour  into  British  costume;  but  the 
dress  ofHkC'ooniiiiont  order  of  people  remained  long  of 
a  comparatii^y  rudq  fashion,  partly  from  the  effect  of 
caste  and  sumptuary  laws,  which  prevented  any  decided 
change.  As  time  adiranced,  the  materials  of  dress  im- 
proved, but  the  fashioning  was  little  difl^erent,  and,  till 
this  day,  w«  have  a  sample  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tunic 
in  the  imO(A-/rock,  a  species  of  overall  linen  shirt,  very 
generally  worii  b~  .  the  peasantry  of  England,  The 
bloute,  *  coatM  liAea  shirt  of  blue  instead  of  white, 
which  is  now  u'ttireiMUy  worn  by  workmen  in  France, 
Switzerland,  the  Lew  Countries,  and  part  of  Germany, 
had  an  equally  early  origin.  , 

In  the  reign  of  Rufus  many  costly  changes  were 
ihiade  in  dress:  the  tunics  ware  lengthened,  and  the 
under  garments  even  trailed .  upon  the  ground.  The 
peeves  were  also  drairn  over  the  whole  huid,  although 
slQve*  were  worn,  at  least  by  the  higher  classes.  The 
7f« 


cloth  mantlet -mije  ]Moi 'WithTicb  Air* ; •  MMl  <tte  IMe4 
with  blade  sablM  and  whit*  Hjltott  eoA  i6f«p."  ExiraL' 
vagautly  peaked-toed'  boots  and  shoes  We  WSHtV  bnd' 
a  court  coXc«>nib,  who  «auwd  the  points  of  'hit  shoei  t»' 
curl  like  a  ram's  h6m,  received  the  nftine'Of 'D^'C^f'" 
bus,  or  with  the  homt.  The  hair,  which  bad  been 
shorn  from  the  back  of  the  head  as  well  as  thefaM  hy'. 
the  Norman-FVenCh,  was  ndw  igain  worn  lotag;  and 
the  courtiers  in  Stephen's  reign  even  'wor*  krtificial 
hair,  so  that  wi]^  may  date  from  the  twelfth  cenw 
tury.  The  long  beard  alto  reit]ipeared  in  the  fMgn 
ofHpn»yI.(U  00-1185). 

About  this  period  glovet,  highlv  ornamented,  appear 
to  have  been  Used  by  kings' and  ijie  higher  church  dig- 
nitaries. Gloves,  or  a  clothing  of  leather  for  the  handt, 
had  not  been  unknown  in  early  ages;  by  the  Oreeki 
and  Romans  they  were  employed  as  a  protection  in 
certain  kinds  of  rough  laboiUr.  Now  they  wete  employed 
aaphit  of  a  mailed  diess,  and  also  on  ceremonial  occa- 
sions. Front  the  monumental  effigy  of  Richard  I.,  it 
is  teen  thMt  he  w«*e  gloves  ornamented  with  jewels  on 
the  back  at  the  hand.  Throwing  down  a  glove  became 
acfaalieiige  ef  defiance  to  single  combat,  accdrdingto 
the  etiquette  of  these^  partially  barbarous  ages.  From 
beinS  Worn  6ii1j  by  kings,  archbishops,  courtiers,  and 
knl^ts,  gloVeS  made  of  various  materials  gradually; 
beeame  a  portion  of  ordinary  dress.  '''' 

In  the  coutse  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  sump'<' 
tttousnest  of' appnrd  increased  :  rich  silkk  woven  With' 
gold,  emb#otdei«d  and  fringed,  and  French  velvett,' 
were  much  used;  and  a  rich  stuiF  manufactured  in  the 
Cyclades  was  made  into  a  dalraatira  or  super-twlie, 
called  Cyelos,  which  was  worn  by  both  sexes.'  The 
furs  of  ermines,  martens,  squirrels,  the  vair,  and  the 
minevair  or  minever,  were  added  to  the  list  of  fdrs'for' 
winter  garments.  ,,.i,     ■< 

The  general  male  dress  consisted  of  the  cyclaf  jUsC 
mentioned;  and  the  tunic  open  as  high  at  the  waist,  to 
show  the  drawers,  with  ebaussees  or  s^oki^gs.  The 
Tirinoipal  novelty  is  the  super-totus,  ot  overall,  worn 
like  the  mantle  or  cloak,  and  consisting  of  a  .kind  of 
large-sleeved  shirt,  with  a  oapuchon.  Long-to^  shoes 
and  boots  were  resumed,  with  embroidery  and  colours. 

The  female  costume  difibred  in  fashion  apd  name, 
rather  than  in  form,  from  those  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  veils  were  of  gold  tissue  or  suptrbly^embroidered 
»ilk,  and  over  them  was  worn  a  (tf|lilci|iti  cirolet,  or 
jarland,  or  a  cap-like  coronet,  by  peMl|s  <jk  raijk,  and 
sometimes  a  round  hat.  The  hea(M^WM  were  very 
numerous:  the  wimple  covered  the  ImmI  spd  shoulders, 
and  was  fastened  under  the  chin  ;;'iUid' the  hair  was 
worn  in  a  net  or  caul  of  gold  threa^i 'Vfa^ch  continued 
in  fashion  for  the  next  two  centuriei  'AiVery  ugly  kind 
of  wimple,  called  the  Qorget,  appeared  ii|  the  thirteenth 
century;  it  was  a  neck  -  covering,  pokid  up  by.  pins 
above  the  ears.  The  long  nbe  ^as  also  worn  ti-aUing 
on  the  ground;  the  cloth  stockings  were  embroidered 
with  gold;  and  trinkets  of  gold,  as  buckles,  rings,  ear- 
'rngs,  and  chaplets,  and  jewels,  were  much  worn.  In 
this  century,  too,  we  first  meet  with  the  surcol,  which 
Strutt  calls  a  corset,  boddice,  or  sta^s,  worn  over  the 
rest  of  the  dress,  which  enlarged  m  the  skirt,  and 
spread  into  a  tnvin :  it  was  made  high  in  the  neck,  and 
had  long  tight  sleeves. 

The  dress  of  the  working-clastes  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  improved  about  this  period  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  worsted  manufacture :  it  is  stated '  to 
have  been  brought  to  the  country  by  a  colony  of  Flem- 
ings, who  in  the  reign  of  Heiii7  II.  settled  at  Wortled, 
a  village  in  Norfolk;  hence  the  name  of  the  fabric. 

Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Csnturies. 
We  now  come  to  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which 
Kdward  III.  and  his  qu«eu  Philippa  led  the  fashion  iu 
apparel.  As  seen,  from  the  efiigy  on  his  tomb,  the 
costuoM  of  Edward  it  characterised  by  its  dignified 
simplicity.  The  dalmatica  is  low  in  the  neck,  falls 
in  ttraigbt  folds  to  the  feet,  and  is  open  in  front 
nearly  iialf  ita  hsight,  being  embroidered  at  the  edget 
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at  .Hk  44teiinre ;  ,the  tlcares  of  the  under-tunio  hav« 
at  vndk  wriii  a  row  of  buttons,  •  fashion  of  the  reien 
ot  £dward  III.;  the  iiiootle,  embroidered  at  the 
edgei,  ia  woni.  over  the  ahouldeto,  and  confined  by  a 
jewelled  band  avrosa  the  breast;  tbo  shoes  or  bus- 
Xins  are  also  embroidered,  and  the  hair  and  beard  are 
patriarphal;  the  crown  has  been  remoTed  or  lost. 
The  effigy  of  Queeu  PhiUppa,  also  at  Westminster,  is 
equally  distinguished  by  its  simplicity ;  the  skirt  is  long 
and  full,  the  boddicsi closely  fitiiug,  the  waist-belt  jew- 
elled, and  the  mantle  ornamented  on  the  shoulders,  and 
confined  by  a  diagonal  band  acrois  the  breast;  and 
upon  the  head  is  a  low  erown,  jewelkd,  and  from  it 
depends  a  hind  of  draped  ornament  half-way  down  the 
cheek.  The  costume  of  the  nobles  in  this  reign  was, 
however,  far  less  simple  than  that  of  the  sorereign.    In 

Cee  of  the  long  robe  and  tunic  was  worn  a  close-fitting 
y-garment  (jupon)  superbly  embroidered,  reaching 
to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  confined  across  the  hips 
by  a  splendid  belt;  from  the  eleeves  of  this  garment 
hung  long  slips  of  doth,  called  tirippe*  (tippets),  and 
over  the  whole  was  occasionally  worn  a  long  mimtle, 
fastened  by  buttons  upon  the  right  shoulder.  This  dress 
was,  however,  the  extreme  of  foppery;,  The  cap^  were 
of  various  shapes,  and  among  them  we  find  the  knight's 
cfutpeau,  nearly  in  the  form  now  used  in  heraldry. 
Beaver  hats  were  also  worn ;  but  the  greatest  novelty 
was  a  single  feather  in  the  front  of  the  cap.  The  golden 
chapleta,  by  the  addition  of  leaves,  now  assumed  the 
foi<m  of  coronets.  The  gay  tournaments  of  this  period 
led  to  the  introduction  of  many  costly  foreign  fashions; 
so  that,  i^  1 1363,  expensive  dress,  beyond  the  income 
or;?ank  of  the  wearer,  was  forbidden  by  law;  furs  of 
ermine  and'  pearl  oniaments  (except  for  head-dress) 
v/ere  forbidden  to  all  but  the  royal  family  and  the 
wealthiest  nobles;  cloths  of  gold  and  silver  were  per- 
mitted only  to  the  next  in  fortune;  and  persons  of 
small  income  were  forbidden 
to  wear  silks,  embroidery,  or 
trinkets.  But  the  ladies 
dressed  still  more  sumptu- 
ously, as  in  the  engraving, 
where  the  gown  fits  close  in 
the  boddice,  and  the  train  is 
BO  long  in  the  front  as  to  be 
held  up,  and  thus  display 
the  embroidered  under-dress; 
the  sleeveless  jacket  worn 
over  the  gown  h  also  em- 
broidered and  trimmed  with 
fur;  the  hair  is  worn  long, 
and  the  cap  is  loiv,  and  re- 
sembles a  coronet.  Tippets 
from  short  sleeves,  and  the 
jupon,  were  also  worn  by 
^  ladies  as  well  as  by  gentle- 
Ud}- of  the  Uth  Century,  men;  and  both  sexes  wore 
daggers  stuck  through  pouches  in  their  rich  girdles. 
In  this  reign  mourning  kaliiU  appear  to  have  been  first 
worn,  the  colours  being  black  and  brown. 

The  reign  of  Richard  II.  must  have  been  the  high 
carnival  of  coxcombty.  .  The  sovereign  himself,  accord- 
ing to  Holinshed,  had.  a  coat  or  robe  which  cost  30,000 
mcrks.  Party-coloured  dresses  were  universally  worn, 
and  even  the  hose  were  of  two  colours,  so  as  to  render 
the  term  a  pair  inapplicable:  the  colours  of  the  king 
and  his  court  were  white  and  red.  Men  and  women 
alike  wore  hoods  set  with  jewels ;  and  their  tippets 
were  jagged,  and  reached  to  the  heels;  and  the  long- 
peaked  shoes,  called  craekowe*  (fVom  Cracow,  in 
Poland),  were  fastened  to  the  knees  with  gold  and 
silver  chains.  The  following  engraving  shows  a  gentle- 
man of  this  period,  with  shoes  and  hose  all  in  one, 
the  mantle  cut  into  the  shape  of  leaves  at  the  edges, 
a  belt  and  pouch,  and  a  fantastically-turbaned  head- 
covering.  Chaucer  has  kft  ut  the  costume  of  several 
ranks  at  this  per'od :  his  sqnire  wears  a  short  gown, 
*  With  sleeves  Ion '  and  wide;'  his  yeoman  *  a  coi«  and 
lioode  of  grone;'  liig  mwchant  many  colours,  with  » 
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forked  beard,  and  a  'Flaundriah  bMvei  hot,* 
chuqped  boots;  the  reeve  or  steward 
a  long  surcoat  and  rusty  sword, 
his  bwrd  and  head  shaven  and 
shorn ;  the  miller  wore  a  white 
coat  and  blue  hood,  a  sword  and 
buckler,  and  red  cloth  holiday- 
hose;  and  the  hats,  caps,  and  bon- 
nets of  all  classes  were  very  fan- 
tastical. Knives,  ornamented  with 
silver,  and  purses,  were  worn  by 
most  classes  in  their  girdles;  and 
shoulder-belts,  with  bells,  were  a 
mark  of  rank.  Liveries  are  also 
now  mentioned  as  worn  by  sub- 
stantial artisans,  as  well  as  by 
menial  servants ;  but  the  plough- 
man appears  only  in  a  tabard 
or  sleeveless  coat,  and  the  me- 
chanic in  a  tunic.  The  hair  was 
worn  long  and  curled,  and  the 
beard  forked. 

In  the  female  costume  of  this  reign  the  fantastic 
party-coloured  dresses  were  retained,  with  the  embroi- 
dered iupons  and  kirtles,  hip-kirdles,  and  long  tippets 
from  the  elbow;  and  the  tureol  or  external  corset,  faced 
with  fur,  and  terminating  in  a  train  sometime!  so  long 
as  to  be  carried  over  the  arm,  or  shorter,  opened  up  the. 
side,  and  bordered  with  ermine.  The  head-dress  con- 
tinued as  in  the  precedLug  reign.  The  attire  of  the 
carpenter's  wife  in  the  '  Canterbury  Tales,'  with  a  sjllt 
girdle  and  head-fillet,  and  brooch,  indicates  the  (jO)\4fr! 
tion  of  this  class  of  females. 

The  costume  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  equally  gay  and 
foppish,  but  perhaps  more  neat 
inform.  The  aimexed  engrav- 
ing represents  a  gentleman  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  V,:  he  is 
dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  but- 
toned in  front,  with  girdle,  large 
loose  sleeves,  tight  hose  form- 
ing pantaloons,  and  stockings 
in  a  single  piece,  peaked  shoes, 
and  head-cloth  or  cap.  AlMut 
this  period,  silks  and  velvets 
of  divers  colours  came  into 
use  among  the  higher  classes, 
by  whom  gold  diains  were 
generally  worn.  The  dress  of 
ladies  was  of  the  richest  kind.       .^^^_„__^^^ 

Gowns  were  embroidered,  and  n-_»i.Jl'-'lrfi«i.  n..»««,  • 
I.     1      ji      .^L  .f  t     L  uentleman  of  IStli  Centorr. 

bordered  with  furs  or  velvet;  . 

and  the  boddice,  laced  in  front  over  a  stomacher,  now 
first  appeared.  But  the  great- 
est eccentricity  was  the  lofly 
steeple  head-dress,  shown  in 
the  annexed  portrait;  this 
consisted  of  a  roll  of  linen 
covered  with  fine  lawn,  which 
hung  to  the  ground,  or  was 
mostly  tucked  under  the  arm. 
Richard  III.  (1483-85)  ac- 
cordin/j  to  his  wardrober's 
books,  was  a  right  royal  fop, 
for  we  find  him  wearing  a  blue 
cloth-of-gold  doublet  and  sto- 
macher, *  wroght  with  netts 
and  pyne-apples,'  and  critfison 
and  purple-velvet  robes,  em- 
broidered and  furrtKl,  and 
crimson  satin  hose,  and  tissue/ 
cloth-of-gold  shoes,  at  his 
coronation.  The  nobles  in  this  Laay  of  nth  CBntofy.  •  ' 
reign  had  their  hose  tied  by  points  to  the  doublet, 
which  was  sometimes  worn  open,  but  laced  like  a  bod-' 
diee ;  and  over  it  was  worn  a  long  or  thort-gown,  tUe; 
former  hanging  loose,  and  the  latter  plaited  befbre  ab^' 
behind,  and  girded  auout  the  waist ;  and  both  MVi^ 
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•ad  donbM  ««m  da^ad.  The  goMiml  heftd-draH 
WM  %  •loNly-fittiitfMp  or  hiui  (bonnet),  with  »  eiiigle 
feftther  in  it ;  ana  acarlet  hate  and  hooda  were  worn. 
The  boota  had  ytry  lon^'pointed  toei,  and  reached  to 
the  irlddle  of  the  thigh. 

Hitherto  the  authoritiea  fbr  costume  hare  been  illu- 
minated maouaeripti,  tapeitiy,  and  monumental  efflgiea, 
in  whloh  there  ia  often  perplexing  indlitinctnoM.  Now 
painting  oomea  to  our  aid;  and  the  portrait!  hj  Holbein 
are  the  beat  illustrationi  of  the  coatume  of  the  two 
auoceeding  reigns.  The  male  ooitume  of  the  wealthier 
claiiea  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  consifted  of  a  fine 
shirt  of  long  lawn,  embroidered  with  sillc  round  thn 
collar  and  wristbands.  The  sleeres  of  the  doublet  were 
slashed  at  the  elbow,  as  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.;  or 
they  were  in  two  or  more  pieces,  fastened  at  the  shoul- 
ders and  elbows  with  laces  or  points,  through  which  the 
shirt  protruded.  The  doublet  was  laced  over  a  stomacher 
and  pottiooat,  the  male  costume  thus  resembling  that 
of  the  females  in  name  as  well  as  form.  The  outer 
garment  was  a  long  coat  or  gown,  with  loose  hanging 
sleeves,  and  a  broi^  turn-over  collar  of  velvet  or  fur. 
The  long  hose  were  differently  coloured  in  the  upper 
and  lower  ])ortion8,  and  in  the  former  slashed  or 
puffed ;  the  shoes  were  absurdly  long  and  broad-toed, 
and  high  boots  were  worn  for  riding.  In  the  head- 
coverings  there  was  great  variety.  The  hoods  were 
abandon^  to  ofiicial  habits,  and  instead  were  worn 
broad  zelt-hats  or  caps,  and  bonnets  of  velvet  or  fur 
profusely  declied  with  ostrich  feathers;  or  the  large 
plumed  cap  was  slung  at  the  back,  and  a  smaller  cap 
of  velvet  or  gold  net  worn  on  the  Iiead.  The  Icuave  of 
our  playing-cards  has  a  cap  peculiar  to  this  period. 

In  these  distracted  times  party-colours  were  worn. 
Thus  the  family  colours  of  the  House  of  Lancaster 
were  white  and  red  ;  those  of  Yoric  purple  and  blue  ; 
and  those  of  Tudor  white  and  green.  Buttons  also 
bore  pactisan  figures  or  emblems. 

The  female  costume  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  is 
distinguished  by  the  square  cut  of  the  boddice  in  the 
neck,  and  embroidered  and  jewelled  stomachers,  Itelcs, 
and  girdles  hanging  in  front  nearly  to  the  feet;  the 
sleeves  were  larse  and  full,  and  when  confined  at  the 
wrist,  resembled  '  the  bishops'  sleeves '  imitated  in 
England,  from  the  French,  a  few  years  since.  These 
sleeves  were  slashed,  divided,  and  joined  like  those  of 
the  men.  The  head-dresses  were  close  caps  and  cauls, 
from  beneath  which  the  hair  hung  down  to  the  waist ; 
aud  several  kinds  of  capuchons  were  worn.  In  the 
dress  of  the  humbler  classes  we  find  mentioned  a 
'  furred  flocket  and  gray  russet  rocket,' '  kirtlo  bristow 
red,'  *  blanket  hose,' '  Lincoln  green,'  &c. 

At  the  close  of  this  century  the  mourning  habits  hod 
become  so  sumptuous  as  to  be  limited  by  law ;  the 
principal  article  being  a  barb  or  veil,  used  at  funerals, 
which  was  tied  on  above  the  chin  by  duchesses  and 
countesses,  and  lower  by  all  other  ranks. 

Throughout  the  above  period  the  principal  material 
of  the  clothing  of  the  middls  classes  must  have  been 
abundant;  for,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  our  woollen 
manufacture  almost  rivalled  that  of  the  Flemings,  and 
our  exports  to  the  continent  were  very  large;  there 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  little  or  no  linen  made 
at  this  period  in  England, 

Sixteenth  Century. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  upper  part  of  the  long 
hose  began  to  be  worn  loose,  or  slashed  with  pieces  of 
different  colours  let  in,  and  the  arms  and  shoulders  of 
the  doublet  or  jacket  were  fashioned  in  a  similar  style. 
Boots  were  also  worn  loose  on  the  leg,  with  the  upper 
part  falling  down;  hence  the  origin  of  the  biukin.  lluffs 
or  ruffles,  collars,  and  velvet  bonnets  with  feathers, 
came  likewise  into  use,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  paint- 
ings of  Henry  VIII.  Hall,  the  chronicler,  describes 
several  of  Henry's  superb  dresses,  and  among  them  a 
frocke,  or  coat  of  velvet,  embroidered  all  over  with 
gold  of  damask,  the  sleeves  and  breast  cut  and  lined 
with  cloth  of  gold,  aud  tied  together  *  with  groat  but* 
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toni  of  diamondst  roUai,  and  oriantr  p«»rU.'  The 
cloaks  and  mantles  wert  of  rorreaponding  i&agnifiwnce. 
The  shirts  were  pinched  or  flaited,  and  embroidered 
with  gold,  silver,  or  silk.  The  terra  Aom  continued  to 
be  applied  to  the  entire  vestment,  from  the  waist  to 
the  feet,  throughout  this  oantuiy:  the  material  is  more 
diatiuetly  statwi,  for  Henry  wore  knit  silk,  as  well  aa 
cloth  hose;  the  precise  period  of  the  separation  of  the 
hose  into  breeches  and  stockings,  is  not  so  clear  as  the 
derivation  of  the  latter  term  from  the  '  ttockying  of 
hose;'  '  that  is,  adding  the  lower  part  that  covered  the 
legs  and  feet  to  that  which  was  fastened  br  points 
to  the  doublet,'  and  was  called  the  tUtck*.  The  shoes 
and  buskins  were  of  the  German  fashion,  veiy  broad  at 
the  toes,  and  of  velvet  and  satin,  slashed  and  puffed. 
The  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets  were  of  almost  eud'eso 
forms  and  colours. 

Henry  passed  sumptuary  laws,  directing  that  cloth 
of  gold  and  tissue  should  be  used  onlv  for  dukes  and 
marquises,  and  that  purple  should  be  kept  for  the 
royal  family.  Earls  might  use  embroidery,  and  com- 
moners of  distinction  ailks  and  velvets;  and  it  was  even 
thought  necessary  to  restrict  the  commonalty  and 
serving-men  to  cloth  of  a  certain  price,  and  lambs'  fur, 
and  to  forbid  them  wearing  any  ornaments,  or  even 
buttons,  save  the  badge  of  their  lord  or  master.  The 
king  likewise  forbade  his  courtiers  wearing  long  hair, 
according  to  the  general  fashion,  and  made  them  poll 
their  heMs,  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  peruke, 
afterwards  written  periwig,  and  more  shortly  wig.  The 
masques,  or  plays  in  masquerade,  in  Henry's  reign,  were 
very  splendid ;  and  in  the  ladies'  dresses  worn  at  one  of 
them,  are  mentioned  '  demy  sleeves,  naked  down  from 
the  elbows,'  which  M.  Planch^  considers  to  have  been 
the  first  appearance  of  bare  arms  since  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Britons.'  Gloves  were  not  unknown,  for  Henry 
left  a  pair  to  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will.  They  were 
sometimes  finely  perfumed,  and  brought  from  Spala 
and  Italy  as  presents.  In  this  and  the  precedine  reign 
the  head-dresses  assumed  a  different  character,  having 
long  lappets  or  ear-pieces  hanging  down  below  the 
shoulders,  and  when  made  of  velvet  studded  with 
pearls,  jewels,  and  gold,  they  were  truly  superb.  Three- 
cornered  caps  of  minever  were  also  worn  throughout 
the  reign ;  and  the  close-fitting  cap  reaching  to  the 
ears,  and  known  as  '  Mar^  Queen  of  Scots'  cap,'  was 
first  worn  about  this  penod.  The  ladies'  hunting- 
dress  differed  but  little  from  the  riding-habit  of  the 
present  day;  across  it  was  usually  slung,  from  the  right 
shoulder  to  the  left  side,  a  horn  resembling  a  bugle. 

In  this  reign  dim  were  first  brought  from  France, 
and  used  by  Catharine  Howard,  before  which  time  the 
different  parts  of  the  dress  were  kept  together  by  rib- 
bons and  loopholes,  laces  with  points  and  tags,  clasps, 
hooks-and-eyes,  and  skewers  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold; 
but  the  poorer  classes  used  the  natural  thorn  for  the 
above  purpose. 

The  dress  of  the  middle  ranks  in  this  reign  may  be 
seen  in  prints  of  the  time:  plain  russet  ceats,  and  white 
kersey  sloppes,  or  breecne3,< 
with  stockings  of  the  same 
piece,  were  the  ordinary  suit; 
and  the  London  apprentices 
wore  blue  cloaks  in  summer, 
and  gowns  of  the  same  colour 
in  winter,  as  badges  of  servi- 
lude;  for  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  ago  of  domestic  dip- 
tinctions —  the  relics  of  ths 
feudalism  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  women  wore  sheep,  russet, 
or  long  woollen  gowns,  worsted 
kirtles  (hereafter  called  petli- 
coatt),  and  white  caps  and 
aprons;  and  milk-white  under- 
linen  came  into  general  wear.* 

The  engraving  snows  a  man'  

and  woman  in  the   ordinary  Man  and  Woman  of  l6Ui 
dwM  of  this  peiiodi  Century. 
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'"^9  p^dpal  i>otel<j  «f  the  nigni  of  Edward  VI. 
«tid  Mny  wai  tlie  flat  round  bonnot  or  cap,  of  plain 
telvet  or  cloth,  worn  on  on*  side  of  the  hmd,  and  de- 
corated with  a  jewel  and  iiingle  ostrich  feather.  The 
bonnet  itaelf  is  preserved  in  the  caps  worn  at  the  pre- 
sent day  by  the  boys  of  Christ's  Hospii«l ;  and  their 
blue  coat  and  yellow  stockings  are  such  as  were  worn 
by  the  London  apprentices  at  the  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  hospital  by  the  youthful  Edward.  The  gown 
of  the  wealthier  classes  was  furred  with  sables  in  front 
and  round  the  broad  sleeyes.  Philip,  on  his  marriage 
with  Mary,  brought  into  England  a  richer  style  of 
dress  for  the  men,  particularly  the  close  ruff;  the 
doublet,  which  fitted  exactly  under  the  chin,  and  the 
short  Spanish  cloak — all  of  which  remained  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  fashion.  The  preposterouiily  large 
stocks,  or  trunk  hose,  cont'.iiued  to  be  worn,  but  the 
broad-toed  shoes  were  discavded.  The  armour  con- 
tinued nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  reign.  To 
female  costume  the  chief  addition  was  the  fardhtffale, 
an  immense  hooped  petticoat,  introduced  from  Spain 
under  Queen  Mary.  The  entire  dress  was  worn  reiy 
close,  so  as  to  conceal  the  person  as  much  as  possible. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  fondness  for  dress  is  well  known ; 
■he  is  stated  to  hare  left  three  thousand  difibrent 
habits  in  her  wardrobe.  This  great  number  is  ex- 
plained by  the  royal  affectation  of  wearing  by  turns 
the  costume  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  which  may 
be  traced  to  the  use  of  foreign  materials  made  up  by 
foreigners.  Bohun,  in  his  character  of  Elizabeth,  tells 
us  that  *  when  she  appeared  in  public  she  was  richly 
adorned  with  the  most  valuable  clothes,  set  off  again 
with  much  gold  and  jewels  of  inestimable  value ;  and 
on  such  occasions  she  even  wore  high  shoes,  that  she 
might  seem  taller  than  indeed  she  was.  The  first  day 
of  the  parliament  she  would  appear  in  a  robe  em- 
broidered with  pearls,  and  upon  her  head  she  had  a 
small  crown.  She  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  bordered 
with  pearls  of  the  size  of  beans,  and  over  it  a  mantle 
of  black  silk,  shot  with  silver  threads.  Her  train  was 
very  long.  Instead  of  a  chain  she  had  an  oblong  collar 
of  gold  and  jewels.' 

But  the  glory  of  the  Elizabethan  era  of  female  cos- 
tume, as  well  as  its  most  remarkable  characteristic  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  ntff  of  plaited  linen  or 
cambric,  which  now  became  superb,  and  rose  from  the 
front  of  the  shoulders  behind  the  head  nearly  to  its 
full  height ;  from  the  bosom  descended  a  huge  sto- 
macher, on  each  side  of  which  projected  the  immense 
fardingalle.  In  this  characteristic  costume  Elizabeth 
went  to  St  Paul's  Cathedral  to  return  thanks  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  though,  besides  the 
magnificent  ruff,  the  queen  wore  a  mantle  with  a  large 
wing-like  collar,  her  hair  intertwined  with  pearls,  large 
pendant  jewelfl  on  the  neck,  and  a  superb  lattice-work 
of  pearls  over  the  entire  dress. 

The  ruff  must,  however,  be  further  noticed:  no  sooner 
had  its  material  been  changed  from  Holland  to  la^vn 
or  cambric,  than  a  difficulty  arose  as  to  starching  or 
stifiening  it,  instead  of  the  clumsy  mode  of  supporting 
it  by  poking-sticks  of  ivory,  wood,  or  gilt  metal.  At 
length  the  art  of  starching  was  brought  from  Flanders, 
and  taught  in  London  for  a  fee  of  four  or  five  pounds. 
The  fashion  next  lay  in  the  colour  of  the  starch,  of 
which  there  were  five  varieties. 

Stockings,  which  we  find  mentioned  as  foreign  rari- 
ties in  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Ed- 
ward VI.,  became  common  of  home  manufacture  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  third  year  a  pair  of  black 
knit  silk  stockings,  made  in  England,  was  presented  to 
her  majesty,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the  article,  that 
she  would  never  after  wear  cloth  hose.  This  resolu- 
tion has  been  attributed  to  Elizabeth's  desire  to  en- 
courage English  manufactures  by  her  own  example, 
and  may  be  taken  as  some  set-off  to  her  extreme  fond- 
ness for  foreign  materials  and  fashions  of  dress.  Soon 
after  this,  a  city  apprentice  having  borrowed  a  pair  of 
knit  worsted  stockings  brought  from  Mantua,  made  a 
{)air  likg  them,  which  he  presented  to  the  Earl  cf  Pem- 


broke ;  and  thaM  An  tlie  firtt  woHted  llookingt  lintnm 
to  have  been  knit  in  England.  Mar"  Queen  of  Soot*, 
at  her  execution,  wore  stockings  of  blue  worsted  clocked 
and  topped  with  silver,  and  under  (hem  another  pair 
of  white ;  and  the  stockings  of  this  time  generally  con- 
sisted of  silk,  jamsey,  wonted,  orewel,  fine  yam,  thread, 
or  cloth,  of  all  colours,  and  with  clocks,  open  seams, 
fcc.  The  invention  of  the  stocking-frame  by  Lee  at 
Calverton,  near  Nottingham,  in  1599,  must  have  brought 
stockings  into  general  use :  he  or  his  brother  is  said 
to  have  worked  for  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  he  was  driven 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  other  stocking  manufacturers 
into  France,  where  he  died  of  a  broken  heart — an  end 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  lives  of  inventors. 

The  garters  of  this  age  were  very  costly,  sometimes 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  £4  or  £6  a-pair ;  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  worn  by  ladies  since  the  time  of 
Edward  II.,  but  they  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
leg  bandages  of  an  earlier  date.  The  ladies  wore 
'cocked  shoes,  prisnets,  pantoffles,  or  slippers,'  which 
raised  them  two  inches  or  more  from  the  ground:  these 
were  made  of  black,  white,  green,  or  yellow  velvet,  or 
Spanish  and  English  leather,  embroidered  with  gold, 
silver,  or  silk,  and  shaped  after  the  right  and  left  foot, 
like  the  Anglo-Saxon  sanial.  The  Elizabethan  head- 
dresses were  French  hoods,  hats,  capi,  kerchiefs,  cauU 
of  net-wire,  and  lattice  caps — the  latter,  as  well  as  an 
ermine  bonnet,  being  forbidden  by  law  to  all  but  *  gentle- 
women bom,  having  arms.'  In  Elizabeth's  jewel-box 
is  a  long  li&t  of  wies,  or  rather  head-dresses,  amonff 
which  are  cauls  of  hair  set  with  seed-pearl  and  gold 
buttons.  The  hair  was  curled,  frizzled,  and  crisped, 
and  under-propped  with  pins  and  wires  into  the  most 
fantastic  forms.  The  finger-rings,  earrings,  bracelets, 
and  other  jewellery,  were  very  splendid  :  velvet  maaka 
and  pocket  looking-glasses  were  carried  by  fashionables, 
with  fans  of  ostrich  feathers  set  in  gold,  silver,  or  ivory 
handles — the  latter  introduced  from  Italy,  and  used 
by  both  sexes. 

The  male  costume  in  Elizabeth's  reign  was  the  large 
trunk  hose,  long-waisted  doublet,  short  cloek,  hat,  band 
and  feather,  shoes  with  roses,  and  the  large  ruff ;  but 
the  great  breeches, '  stuffed  with  hair  like  woolsacks,' 
after  the  separation  of  the  hoee  into  this  garment  and 
stockings,  appear  to  have  been  worn  throughout  the 
reign  :  they  were  made  of  silk,  velvet,  satin,  and  da- 
mask. The  doublets  were  still  more  costly,  and  quilted 
and  stuffed,  'slashed,  jagged,  pinched,  and  laced;* 
and  over  these  were  worn  coats  and  jerkins  in  as  many 
varieties  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  The  cloakf 
were  of  the  Spanish,  French,  and  Dutch  cuts,  of  cloth, 
silk,  velvet,  and  taffeta  of  all  colours,  trimmed  with 
gold,  silver,  and  silk  lace  and  glass  bugles,  insido  and 
outside  equally  superb.  The  stockings,  shoes,  slippers, 
and  ruffs  resembled  those  of  the  ladies. 

Hats  now  began  to  supersede  the  bonnets  of  a  former 
era.  Those  of  beaver  were  exceedingly  expensive,  and 
they  were  for  the  most  part  made  of  felted  wool,  dyed. 
The  most  remarkable  taing  about  these  hats  was  their 
numerous  shapes:  some  were  steeple-crowned;  others 
were  flat  and  broad,  like  the  battlements  of  a  house; 
and  others  with  round  crowns,  and  bauds  of  all  colours, 
and  ornamented  with  huge  feathers  and  brooches, 
clasps,  and  jewels  of  great  value. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  British  costume  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  we  may  observe  that  its  splendour 
was  almost  entirely  borrowed  from  France,  '  that 
country  which  has  since  given  laws  in  dress  to  nearly 
all  Europe.' 

Seventeenth  Century. 

Under  James  I.  the  male  costume  was  somewhat 
more  decidedly  Spanish,  as  respects  the  slashing  and 
ornamenting  of  the  doublet  and  breeches.  Late  in  the 
reign,  however,  the  jackets  or  doublets  were  shortened, 
and  the  breeches  reduced  in  size,  and  fastened  in  large 
bows  at  the  knees;  the  well-stockinged  leg  was  admired, 
and  the  hat  worn  low  in  the  cro-vn,  and  with  broad 
brim,  as  seen  in  portraits  of  the  date  1619.   Beards  tmd 
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ii^itken  had  becoin«  alwoit  (^pirerwl  in  t)i9  r«ign  of 
luiialbikth ;  lut  in  (.b*t  Xft  Ja»i<Mt,  tb«  fonner  wiw  wme. 
tiine^^miriiianiedt^  a  po^nt,  banging  down  at  tlte 
diviiion  of  Qffnff. 

In  tlie  feSiU*  roiturae  tb«f«  was  little  ghango.  The 
huge  fardinm|fl  continued  to  be  worn  by  the  nobility; 
»  atron^  pHtSm^r  foreign  loco  wm  introduced;  pearU 
were  the  fur^urito  jewel*;  and  ^he  ruif  utaintainod  its 
■wa^,  10  uio  b*  aj^thematiwd  from  the  pulpit;  and 
th9.,jhji)olr»  of  fenitle  co|',unie  were  glanced  at  in  a 
MriMp. -j^roaobf^  before  the  king  at  Whitehall  in 
1607-()(t»s  *1|A  French,  her  Spoiiinh,  and  her  foolish 
fashiouf;  hft;  pluineB,  her  fitnnee,  aud  a  silken  vizard, 
with  ai^rufl/fG^  a  (ail,  yea,  a  ruff  like  a  rainbow,  with  a 
feathef  fa^  Mr  oaB'Jike  a  flag  iu  her  top,  to  t«U  which 
way  the  mnij  wifl  blow.' 

The  dresk  worn  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ii  unrivalled 
for  picturegqucnesB  and  eleeant  toate.  At  thia  we  shall 
not  be  surprlsedi  if  we  recollect  that  it  was  copied  from 
the.^4thJi(,^of  .fipiin,  the  niost  beooniing  of  all  European 
costuniei/  Ewly  in  this  reign,  however,  the  motley 
fashion  of  the" time  of  James  I.  prevailed;  and  the 
Savor  neck-chain,  the  ruff  and  cuns  of  Flanders,  the 
Naples  hat  with  the  Roman  hat-baud  and  Flurentine 
Mate,  the  Milan  sword,  and  the  cloak  of  Geneva  set. 
with  Drabant  buttons,  gloves  from  Madrid,  &c.  w«re 
the  characteristics  of  tlie  beau  of  1629.  The  ruff  bi»f\ 
almost  universally  given  place. to^  the  falling  bond;  and 
collars  of  rich  point  lace,  large  and  hanging  down  on 
the  shoulders,  held  by  a  cord  and  tassel  at  the  neck, 
and  now  called  Vandyke,  from  its  being  the  most  strikr 
ins  ''port  of  the  dress  iu  which  VoudyKo  at  that  time 
fiainted  portraits. 

The  principal  habits  were  vests  and  cloaks  of  velvet, 
or  »lk  damask,  short  trousered  breeches  terminating  iu 
8^iinc4  rolls,  and  fringes  aud  poutts,  and  very  rich 
lM)otfl,  with  large  j^rojecting  laee  tops.  A  dress  of 
Chiles  is  thusoescribcd: — A  falling  band.grceu  doub> 
let  (froifx  tuc  armpits  to  the  shoulders  wide  and  loose), 
zig(-zag  turned-up  ruffles,  long  greeu  breeches  (like  a 
Dutchman's),  tied  below  the  knee  with  yellow  ribbons, 
red  stockings,  green  shoe-roses,  and  a  ^prt  red  cloak 
lii)jed.with  blue,  with  a  star  on  the  shoulder;  the  king 
sometimes  wore  a  largs  cravat,  and  at  other  times  a 
l&Dg  falling  band  with  tassels.  The  dress  of  the  gay 
oourliers  or  cavaliers  consisted  of  a  doublet  of  velvet, 
•U)^,  pr  satin,  with  large  loose  sleeves,  slashed  and  em- 
broidered; Vandyke  collar 
niid  band,  and  short  em- 
broidered cloak,  worn  on 
one  shoulder  ;  tVe  long 
breeches,  fringed  and  point- 
ed, met  the  ruffled  tops  of 
the  boots;  the  embroidered 
sword-belt  was  worn  over 
the  right  shoulder,  and  in 
it  was  hun^  a  Spanish  ra- 
piqr;  and  m  the  flapping 
beaver  hat  was  wont  a 
plume  of  feathers  confined 
by  a  jewel. ,  A  buff  coat  or 
jerkin  was  often  worn,  as 
a  better  defence  than  the 
doublet,  which  is  sometimes 
covered.  The  engraving 
represents  a  citizen  of  this 
period  more  plainly  attired. 


CitizftiOa'liiao  of  Charle!)  I. 


The  wnale  eottumc  of  this  period  was  rather  elegant 
thoA'liilendid.  .  'Oowns  with  closo  bodies  and  tight 
sleeves  were  worn,  though  the  fardiueale  was  retained, 
with  a  gorget  ruff  standing  up  alwut  the  neck  like  a  fan. 
French  hoods  were  still  worn,  though  with  little  dis- 
tinction as  to  rouk.  The  hair  was  worn  in  small  curls, 
and  the  hoods,  of  all  colours,  fastened  under  the  chin 
with  curious  effect.  Earrings,  necklaces,  and  brace- 
lets were  much  woru ;  liut  the  Puritans  forbade  the 
females  to  wear  lace,  jewels,  or  even  braided  hair;  and 
they  retained  the  close  hood  aud  high-crowued  hat. 

Towards  the  close  uf  the  reign  of  Charlei  I_  the 


U\> 


cumbrous  fudingab,  d^stpneaii**^,  ,ffltk  .^h^ .  ytWaw 
starched  ruff  and  hand.  Ihew.Mifitelfw,.  Mwx^i 
having  disappeared,  the  fflmaUi„4Min  b««;w»e.'m  lelft^i 
gant,  with  its  rich '  full  skirt  and  jl^f v^^  ^4  iaUing 
collar  edged  with  rich  lace,  i^  tbe  bur  npnt  'mptMn* 
ful  ringlets;  but  these  vanities  were  coodwiuiedihy  the 
Puritan  j)arty. 

With  the  Restoration  of  Cbarlei  IL  caane  certain 
tasteless  innovations  upon  the  elegant  \  ondy  ke  costume 
of  the  time  of  Ch»r)f  •  I„  which  were  the  first  reseni- 
blance  to  the  coats  and  waistcoats  of'  the  present .  day. 
Thus  our  moat  picturea^ue  attire  loated  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Us  decline  waa  gra- 
dual; its  chivalric  character  ak>OD  degenerated  into 
grotesqueness,  which  in  its  turn  changed  to  stork  mean- 
ness. Eai'ly  in  the  reign  of  Cliailes  II.  the  doublet 
was  ibuch  shortened,  and  woru  open  in  front,  where, 

id  a(  the  waistband,  the  rich  shirt  was  shown;  and 

e  loose  sleeves  and  breeches  were  decked  with  rib« 
hons.  aud  points,  and  fi^oiu  the  kuee-bands  hung  long 
loce  ruffles.  At.  the  wrists,  too,  ruffles  were  woru; 
but  the  lace  collar  woa  shorn  of  its  points,  designated 
to  this  day, Vol  dyke.  The  cloak  was  retained  upon 
the  If  ft  shoulder,  and  the  high-erowued  and  pluined 
hat  remained  for  a  short  time;  but  the  uown  of  the 
hat  waa  soou  lowered. 

The  petticoat,  breeches  were  another  abaurditr; 
although  ornamented  with  ribbons  at  the  sides,  the 
lining  strancely  appeared  below  the  breeches,  and  woa 
tied  at  the  Knees;  to  match  which  the  sleeves  of  the 
doublet  only  reached  to  the  elbows,  and  from  under 
them  bulged  the  ruffled  sleeves  of  the  shirt,  both  being 
ornamented  with  ribbons.  Meanwhile  the  skirt  of  the 
doublet  hod  been  lengthened  from  above  the  waist 
nearly  to  the  knees,  and  had  buttons  and  button-boles 
in  its  entire  length,  thus  becoming  a  coat,  and  so 
named  in  an  inventory  of  1679;  wherein  also  are  the 
items  of  waistcoat,  breechei,  pantaloont,  draweri,  and 
trouaaa,  being  the  earliest  mention  of  these  artiolea., 
Stockings  of  various  kinds  were  _;.,.'_'   im.I' 

common;  and  '  the  lower  ends  of 
stockings '  are  understood  as  socks. 
Instead  of  the  lace  collar  was  worn 
the  long  square-ended  cravat,  of 
the  same  matei-ial,  from  Brussels 
and  Flanders. 

The  female  costume,  as  if  to 
compensate  for  the  tasteless  ad- 
ditions to  that  of  the  men,  re- 
tained much  of  its  elegance  in 
Charles's  reign;  indeed  from  this 
time  *  tho  stronger  s«z '  appear 
to  have  left  the  art  of  dress  to  the 
ladies.  The  portraits  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  court  of  Charles  II., 
iu  Windsor  Castle  and  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  ore  familiar  illustra- 
tions, in  which  we  see  only  a  pearl 
necklace  upon  the  bosom,  and  tho 
hair  falling  in  luxuriant  ringlets 
from  beneath  a  string  of  pearls. 
The  gowns  are  of  the  richest  satiq,  low  in  the  bosom, 
and  have  long  trains,  so  that  the  wearers  could  not 
'  stir  to  the  next  room  without  a  page  or  two  to  hold 
them  up.!  The  annexed  engraving  represents  a  citizen's 
wife  performing  this  offlce  herself. 

Passing'to  the  reigns  of  James  II.  and  William  III. 
we  find  few  noticeable  novelties  in  costume.  The  coats 
were  often  of  velvet,  without  collars,  with  large  hanging 
sleeves,  and  button-holes  of  gold  embroidery.  The 
petticoat  breeches  were  exchanged  for  the  close-fitting 
garments  tied  below  the  kuee,  and  therefore  called 
kn«e-breeche» ;  the  broad  -  brimmed  hats  were  turned 
up  on  two  sides,  and  edged  with  feathers  or  ribbons; 
the  fashion  lay  iu  the  rich  long  lace  cravat  and  embroi- 
dered waistcoat;  the  band  was  now  narrowed,  so  as  to 
resemble  that  worn  at  the  present  time  by  clergymen. 
The  periwig  wa*  worn  still  longer  than  hitherto,  bang- 
ing down  uifiroDtf  or  flowing  upon  the  shoulders,  though 
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iK«'c6lodt' Warf  liltei^  fiMh  Uluck  ,io  tdit  ths  com- 
iftoti^it  and  eoi^binf  these  Wi(^  wu  a  piece  of  gal- 
I»dlfri'Vf')ririt!<$h' ptitrJi*  a  eombwas  eatried,  whmice 
the  M(Mh  of  ottf  praient  pocket-comb :  «nd  at  C3urt,  in 
th«"WaIk*  of  ReMiiigti^ii,  the  Mail  of  Ht  James's,  or  the 
b«]fc«.6f*  tb«  t&Mtre,  the  bekas  tutrted  thoir  nig  curit 
over  their  fingers  whilst  in  conversation ;  the  enect  of 
th«i6  wi^  fl««riiik  ovw  th^  cairas«  \rill  be  seen  in  the 
portrait;  of  the  frtat  DUke  of  Marlboroa^h. 

The  female  costume  wn*  imchAn^  in  the  reign  of 
Janes  II.;  but  it  became  less  luxuriant  and  more  for- 
mal in  the  time'  of  William  and  Mary,  in  accordance 
with  Dutch  taste,  fhe  waist*  were  much  lengthened 
with  v«ltet  stonracbiers,  covered  with  jewels,  so  as  to 
conceal  the  boscffii,  hitherto  unsparingly  exposed ;  the 
sletve  WM  made  tight,  and  trimmed  with  lave  lappets 
or  ra€ie»,  and  long  gloves  were  worn,  so  as  entirely  to 
cover  the  arm;  but  the  skirts  were  worn  long,  full,  and 
lioUnced;  the  hair,  instead  of  Howing  iv  ringlets,  was 
gathered  up,  and  strained  o^er  a  toopfee  of  silk  or' 
cotton  woo),  caiTied  up  so  high  as  to'  be'  called  a  tower, 
covered  with  a  lace  scarf  or  veil  tht(«  hunf  iu  ftont 
below  thebotom;  but  this  head-dress  gradually  shrunk 
into  a  caul  with  two  lappets,  known  as  a '  mob.'  Cttlse 
loieks  and  curls,  set  on  wires  to  make  them  stand'  out, 
were  also  worn.  Before  the  KevblatlAn  the  citizens' 
WiVM  dressed  with  l>ecoming  plainuesa,  and  gentle- 
women wore  serge  gowns,  which,  after  168B,  were  re- 
jected by  cfaambeminids. 

A  ftw  of  the  fashions  and  peculiarities  of  this  century 
may  be'  summed  up  in  conclusion.  From  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  the  ladies  appear  to  have  dressed  their 
hair  in  better  taste  than  previously,  in  curls  oil  each 
side  of  thi  face,  and  braided  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  where  it  was  often  ornamented  with  jewels 
or  pearls,  or  a  single  feather.  It  was  next  wum  in 
lo>^  looks  Howing  l>eIow  the  shoulders;  and  the  love- 
Idok;  ornamented  with  ribbon  and  twisted  pearls,  was 
worn  6n  one  side.  From  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to 
that  of^(jiw|u  Anne,  long  hair  was  much  prized,  and' 
was  oflwjWd.by  women  of  inferior  fortune  to  be  mode 
into  pcntMl^  About  this  time  the  fantange,  or  tup- 
knot,  so  ctu^d  from  Mademoiselle  de  Fontange,  who 
first  wor»' it»  wag  driven  out  of  fashion  by  the  fana- 
tical sbirit  of.  the  time.  Hair  powder  was  also  intro- 
duceiLfr^n^^ancc  in  this  century:  it  was  worn  of 
varioiWilillraS,  an  absurdity  only  discontinued  at  the 
closfrj^f^lrtiipki t  ceiitUT)-.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
ceui||||n|m',  Muame  fashionable,  together  with  false 
hairVf^  «WWP  contrary  to  our  forefathers,  who  wore 
theiroiro  li^.f 

yditr  ^^Jfause  of  Stuart,  the  shoe-rose  yielded  to 
th«  j^ci|te-ltriiig,  the  beaux  wearing  them  of  silk  tagged 
wit%  ay;ver,'a(td  the  humbler  classes  wore  laces  of  plain 
silk,  or  otW  leather  thongs — the  latter  still  to  be  met 
with  in '  ratal  life.  Shoe-buckles,  in  size  and  shape 
reseiblj^lnx  ih*  horse  bean,  were  introduced  at  the 
peria^^$r|ae  Involution. 

..,1.  ivi  .it  .■/    r; .     Eighteenth  Century. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  cos- 
tume of  the  English  gentry  was  greatly  affected  by  that 
introduced  into  general  usage  in  France  by  Louis  XIV. 
About  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  new  French  fa- 
shions had  been  embraced  by  courtiers,  physicians,  and 
other  professional  persons  in  England,  also  the  higher 
order  of  gentry ;  and  in  the  following  reigns  of  George 
I.  and  II.  it  became  universal. 

Tliis  dress  of  the  old  English  gentleman,  as  it  after- 
words came  to  be  called,  coneisted  at  tirst,  during 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  of  a  periwig  in  formal  curls, 
partly  contained  in  a  silk  Lag  on  the  shoulder;  a 
small  cocked  hat,  full  bottomed  coat,  ehort  breeches, 
blue  or  scarlet  stockings  drawn  over  the  knee,  and 
square-toed  shoes,  with  small  buckles  and  hig^  red 
heels.  And  this  formal  costume,  relieved  only  by 
lace,  cuffi,  ruffles,  and  neckcloth,  and  gold  or  silver 
cloaks  in  the  stockings,  reinuned  unmodified  through 
thtM-qauteri  of  th«  century.    Ths  engraving  ehowB 


aentleman  of  I7IW. 


a  gentleman  of  (he  year  VlSid,  and  r«m^uc(«  ,uf  ,|iW 
the  snuff-loz,  firtt  carded  in  thia  reijpi^  yf  ^(^fJ}  * 
continued  indbpenttbte  fur  the 
'  fi;>e  gentleman.'  The  origiu  of 
'  '^ocked-hat  it  easily  «x-  ' 
L  3d.  The  wide  flaps  or 
broad  brims  of  the  hats'  In  liw 
being  found  to  be  inconvenient, 
they  were  looped  up  witl^  » 
cord  and  button.  At  first  this 
was  done  according  to  fHncy, 
but  latterly  there  were  distinct 
fashions  in  cocking  the  hats. 
Cocked  -  hats,  richly  trimmed 
with  gold-lace  and  ostrich  foo^ 
thers,  occur  in  Hogarth's  pic- 
tures, which  indeed  will  mr- 
nish  a  better  idea  of  the  entire 
costume  from  1727  to  1760  than 
many  pages  of  description;  and 
the  portraits  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds will  supply  the  dress  of 
the  next  forty  years. 

The  Ihshions  of  wigs  were  as  various  as  those  of 
hats.  A  peruke  and  a  plaited  and  tied  tail  were  called 
a  Ram'illies,  from  the  famous  battle  of  that  namel. 
The  tie-wig  became  t|ie  fashion,  from  the  celebrateijl 
Lord  Bolingbroke  going  to  court  with  his  wig  tied  up^^ 
upon  which  Queen  Mary  observed  that  he  would  '  sooif  | 
come  to  court  in  his  nightcap,'  a  royal  rebuke  wjiicji. 
established  a  fashion.  In  1764  wigs  went  out  of  wear^' 
and  the  wig-makers  of  London  petitioned  George  III.  to 
compel  gentlemen  to  wear  wigs  by  law,  for  the  benefit  of' 
their  trade  !  In  the  present  day  formal  wigs  are  almost 
confined  to  the  heads  of  prelates  and  law  officers;  i^4 ' 
the  latter,  to  get  rid  of  the  powder  nuisance,  wear  "fi^ilf, 
made  rif  other  materials  than  hair,  as  the  metal  platinf|li 
Wigs  are,  however,  much  worn,  from  the  greater  ijrjf-, 
valence  of  baldness  than  formerly ;  but  the^  perfectioii' 
now*  consists  in  bearing  so  close  a  resemblance  to  ^K^' 
natural  or  living  hair  as  to  avoid  detection,  - '  - ''  ' 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  IIT.,'th«f 
male  dress  took  the  form  of  the  court  suit  wofn  itt  thii' 
present  day;  the  breeches  having,  from  the  year  1 760/ 
been  worn  over  the  knees,  fastened  by  buckles  Or' 
strings.  The  coats  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  of 
velvet,  silk,  or  satin,  tA  well  as  broadcloth,  and  their 
colours  very  fanciful.  Hogarth's  favourite  oolour  was 
sky-blue ;  Reynold's  deep  crimson  and  -.ylolet ;'  and 
Goldsmith  rejoiced  in  plum-colour, 
became  the  general  wear;  the 
waistcoat  l>cing  of  the  costlier 
materials,  and  embroidered,  and 
sometimes  the  bieeches.  Buckles 
were  worn  at  the  knees  and  in 
the  shoes  till  the  close  of  the 
last  century ;  and  the  large 
square  plaited  buckle  was  the 
tm  until  1791,  when'  shoe- 
strings became  general;  though 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
household  endeavoured; by  vi'ear- 
ing  buckles,  to  retAiA  the  fa- 
shion. 

The  female  costume  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  as  for- 
mal and  tasteless  as  that  of  the 
men.  The  most  odious  piece  of 
attire  introduced  in  the  early 

Iiart  of  the  centnrpr  was  the 
arge  whalebone  petticoat,  which 
degenerated  into  the  hooped  petticoat,  and  made  a  leAf  '- 
to  ajipear  as  if  standing  in  an  inverted  tub.  In  the  ' 
reigns  of  George  I.  and  'II.,  loose  gowns,  called  saeqtiet,  ' 
ana  hooded  silk  cloaks,  were  woni,  and  a  very  small", 
inuif,  efttch  OS  have  been  lately  revived.  This  costume  Ik'.' 
shown  in  the  annexed  portrait  of  a  lady  of  George  ll.'i'*' 
time.  Ornamental  aprons  were  also  worn,  as  at  tljiti'' 
present  day,  With  tho  watch,  necklace,  and  the  fan, 
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Lady  <n  the  time  of 
Qsorgell. 


CHAHBEBS'S  IStOSUATtOn  TOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


wbieh  WM  lomBtimM  from  twtXrt  t6  «lfht«en  inchet 
}h  length,  and  bwutifully  made.    0»y  iliigt— 

•  Tha  f*n  tball  flutter  In  all  fnnkia  hands, 
And  T*rluu»  fiuhloni  learn  from  varloui  landa, 
For  Ibte  ihall  sleplianu  their  Ivory  thed, 
And  polletKHl  ttluka  tha  wavlnf  ennlnee  apraad  i 
Uia  olouded  mall  tka  tortolM  thall  re*l(ii, 
An<l  round  tha  rivet  poarly  oiroloa  ihine. 
to  thia  riiall  indlaoi  all  their  art  air|ilo]r. 
And  with  brlxht  culouri  ititin  the  KAudy  toy  I 
Tbalr  palna  ehall  hare  In  wlldeat  fanciw  llnw ; 
Tbelr  dreaa,  their  outtoma,  their  religion  abow.' 

SpaniJh  broitdoloth,  trimmed  with  gold-luce,  wm  uaed 
for  lodlea'  dreisei  iu  the  reign  of  Oeorse  I.;  and  fur- 
belowed  iCMfi  were  worn  trom  the  ducheM  to  the 
peasant, 

Veili  of  the  finest  material,  as  a  ihroud  to  the  female 
features,  are  of  great  autiauity,  and  majr  be  traced  to 
Oriental  nations,  ainong  whom  the  seclusion  of  women 
from  general  gaze  is  a  point  of  etiquette.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  England,. after  the  disuse  of 
towering  head-dresses,  reils  of  an  elephant  fabric  were 
introduced,  and  still  are  not  altogether  out  of  date. 
Female  caps  of  gauze  or  muslin  are  of  French  origin, 
and  have  always  been  multifarious  in  form.  The  bon- 
net, in  early  times  generally  made  of  relvet,  cloth,  and 
(ilk,  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  changed  to  straw. 
Gay  mentions  a  new  straw-hat  lined  with  green,' about 
I7'24,  but  it  was  then  comparatively  rare;  for  the 
simple  art  of  plaiting  straws  together  to  make  bonnets 
was  only  practised  tu  any  considerable  extent  about 
sixty  years  since;  it  now  employs  upwards  of  200,000 
females  iu  England — Dunstable  in  Bedfordshire  pro- 
ducing the  best  plait.  In  our  time  English  straw  has 
been  superseded  by  Leghorn  plait,  which  having  de- 
clined in  fashion,  our  own  straw,  silk,  and  velvet,  have 
been  substituted  aa  materials  for  bonnets;  and  our 
home  manufactures  must  have  been  materially  bene- 
fited by  the  change. 

Nioetaenth  Century. 

The  formalities  of  the  eighteenth  century  receivtd  a 
terrible  blow  at  the  French  Rerolution ;  anc*  in  the  t  » 
years  from  1790  to  1800  a  more  complete  change  ',;as 
effected  in  dress,  by  the  spontaneous  pction  of  the 
people,  than  had  taken  place  at  any  previous  period  in 
a  century.  The  change  began  in  Franco,  partly  to 
mark  a  contempt  for  old  court  usages,  and  partly  in 
imitation  of  certain  classes  of  persons  in  England, 
whose  costume  the  French  mistook  for  that  of  the 
nation  generally.  This  new  French  dress  was  intro- 
duced by  the  party  who  were  styled  the  Sans  Culottes. 
It  consisted  of  a  round  hat,  a  short  coat,  a  light  waist- 
coat, and  pantaloons;  a  handkerchief  was  tied  loosely 
round  the  neok,  with  the  ends  long  and  hanging  down, 
and  showing  the  shirt  collar  above;  the  hair  was  cut 
short,  without  powder,  d  la  nius,  and  the  shoes  were 
tied  with  strings. 

The  comparatively  simple  form  of  dress  of  the  Sans 
Culottes  found  many  admirers  in  England,  and  soon 
became  common  among  young  men ;  the  change  from 
antique  fashions  was  also  greatly  helped  by  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tax  on  the  use  of  hair-powder,  which  was 
henceforth  generally  abandoned.  Pantaloons,  which 
fitted  closely  to  the  leg,  remained  in  very  common  use 
by  those  persons  who  had  adopted  thern  till  about  the 
year  1814,  when  the  wearing  of  trousers,  already  in- 
troduced into  the  army,  became  fashioiiable.  It  is  pro- 
per, however,  to  mention  that  trousers  had,  for  the  pre- 
vious fifteen  or  twenty  years,  been  used  by  boys,  and 
were  perhaps  from  them  adopted  by  the  army.  Pre- 
rious  to  the  French  Revolution,  the  dress  of  boys  was 
almost  the  same  as  that  of  men.  Although  trousers 
were  generally  worn  after  181S,  many  elderly  persons 
■till  held  out  in  knee-breeches  against  all  innovations, 
and  till  the  present  day  (1848)  an  aged  gentleman  may 
occasionally  be  seen  clinging  to  this  eighteenth-century 
piece  of  dress.  The  general  use  of  white  neckcloths 
continued,  notwithttoading  the  introduction  of  the 
7v» 


standing  collar,  till  the  reign  of  dee^  IV.,  when  thru 
monarch's  taste  for  wearina  a  black  silk  kerchief  or 
stock,  and  also  the  use  of  olack  stocks  in  the  armv, 
caused  a  remarkably  quick  abandonment  of  white 
neckcloths,  and  the  adoption  of  black  instead.  The 
vear  lOSS,  or  thereabouts,  wai  the  era  of  this  signal 
improvement  in  costume. 

while  these  leading  changes  were  efAscting,  other 
alterations  of  a  less  conspicuous  nature  were  from  time 
to  time  taking  place.  The  disbanding  of  the  army  after 
the  iMaoe  of  1KI5  led  to  various  transformations  besides 
those  we  have  mentioned.  While  pantaloons  wore  the 
fashionable  dress,  it  became  customary  to  wear  Hessian 
boots;  these,  which  had  originated  among  the  Hessian 
troops,  were  without  tops,  and  were  worn  with  small 
silk  tassels  dangling  from  a  cut  in  front ;  being  drawn 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  pantaloons,  they  had  a  neat 
appearance,  but  the  keeping  of  them  clean  formed  a 
torment  that  prevented  their  universal  use.  When 
trousers  were  Introduced  from  the  practice  of  the  army, 
the  nse  of  Wellington  boots  to  go  beneath  them  also 
became  common. 

Referring  to  the  era  of  181.5  to  1825,  as  that  in  which 
trousers,  Wellington  boots,  and  black  neckcloths  or 
stocks  came  into  vogue,  wo  may  place  the  introduction 
of  the  surtout  in  the  same  period  of  history.  From 
the  time  when  the  collarless  and  brood-skirted  coat  had 
disappeared  about  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
the  fashion  or'  coats  had  changed  in  various  ways  till 
the  abore-na  ,ued  era,  when  the  loose  frock-coat  or  sur- 
tout was  a'id^d  to  tho  list  of  garments.  We  remember 
seeing  Frr  nch  military  officers,  when  in  undress,  wear- 
ing irock-corls  as  early  as  1811;  it  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  riodem  surtout  is  only  a  varietv  of  the 
loose  military  greatcoat  brought  from  the  continent  by 
tho  British  army ;  however  it  originated,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the 
style  of  dress  which  has  yet  occurred  in  tho  nineteenth 
century. 

On  the  whole,  the  dross  of  the  current  age  is  charac- 
terised by  simplicity  and  elegance.  The  male  attire  is 
plain,  and  in  good  taste,  with  the  exception  of  the 
'  dress-coat '  and  hat,  both  of  which  are  as  unnatural 
in  cut  as  they  are  void  of  comfort.  Female  attire  was 
never  perhaps  more  chaste  and  becoming ;  the  only 
articles  which  occasionally  merit  censure  being  tho 
square  or  angular-formed  shawl,  and  the  ever-chang- 
ing but  never  very  classic-looking  bonnet.  And  yet, 
though  convinced  of  an  occasional  absurdity  in  the 
matter  of  costume,  it  is  the  wiser  course  rather  in 
so  far  to  follow  ^han  attempt  to  lead  in  an  alto- 
gether different  direction.  *  A  man,'  says  Feltham, 
and  he  says  wisely,  *  ought,  in  his  clothes,  to  con- 
form something  to  those  that  he  converses  with,  to  the 
custom  of  the  nation,  and  tho  fashion  that  is  decent 
and  general,  to  the  occasion  and  to  his  own  condition; 
for  that  is  best  that  best  suits  with  one's  calling  and 
the  rank  we  live  in.  And  seeing  that  all  men  are  not 
O^dipuses,  to  read  the  riddle  of  another  man's  inside, 
and  that  most  men  judge  by  appearances,  it  behoves  ii 
man  to  barter  for  a  good  esteem,  even  from  his  clothes 
ond  out»ide.  We  guess  the  goodness  of  the  pasture  by 
the  mantle  we  see  it  wears.' 

PnoVINCIAL  PECULIARITIES. 

Tho  Welsh,  as  a  relict  of  an  ancient  Celtic  people, 
possess  remarkably  few  external  traits  of  their  original. 
They  have,  like  the  Irish,  become  Anglicised  in  costume, 
and  we  should  in  vain  search  amongst  them  for  tho 
breaean  or  chequered  clothing  of  their  Scythian  an- 
cestry. The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  Welsh  cos- 
tume is  the  hat  worn  by  the  women.  All  females  in 
parts  of  the  country  not  modernised  wear  round  black 
hats,  like  those  of  men;  and  this  fashion  is  supported 
to  a  small  extent  by  ladies  of  the  higher  rank.  This 
use  of  the  hat  is  not  Celtic:  the  fashion  is  derived 
from  England,  and  is  only  two  or  three  centuries  old. 

The  Irith  at  an  early  period  wore  the  same  Celtic 
fashion  of  attire  as  was  preserved  till  recent  times  in 
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ilM  Bootilih  IligUandii  but,  m  In  W»1m.  •rcryui.< 
of  the  kiud  diiappeared  u  the  country  beoMoe  Angli 
ciNd.  A  priinitlre  ipeciM  of  attire,  including  coloured 
mantlei,  kirtlei.  And  other  fanciAil  gamionti,  reiu»iued 
in  UM  till  the  tlsteenth  century,  when  lawi  were 
pMkMd  by  Henry  VIM.  eiOoininv  the  uie  ,of  c»p*, 
oloaki,  co»ti,  doublet!,  and  hoie,  of  Engliih  cut,  but  of 
Iriih  or  may  other  materialf.  The  senerkl  drew  in 
Ireland,  at  the  preient  day,  rarely  varies  from  that  in 
£n||land.  Thoro  are,  however,  tome  iuterettiiig  pecu- 
liaritlei  of  coitume  amongil  the  {jeuiantry  ot  the 
■outhem  and  weiteru  countiei, 

Th*  ooilume  (\f  the  Lowland  Scotch  hai  generally  re- 
Mmbled  that  of  the  Engliih  in  all  its  changes  and  vicis- 
situdes. At  the  present  day,  Scotland  cannot  bo  said 
to  posseu  any  national  costume  which  distinguishes  the 
bulk  of  the  people  from  their  follow-subjects  in  South 
Britain;  and  however  much  tho  fact  may  surprise  tho 
artists  and  dramatists  of  England,  it  u  very  certain 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  Olaigow,  and  other 
cities  and  towns  of  Scotland,  are  dressed  in  precisely 
the  same  fashion  of  ^arinents  at  is  now  seen  in  the 
■treett  of  London,  Paris,  Urusteli,  or  the  capital  of  any 
other  civilised  country. 

Anciently,  the  dress  of  the  Scotch,  both  those  of  the 
Highlands  and  Lowlands,  waa  distinguiahed  by  party- 
colours,  woven  in  cheques,  according  to  taste  or  ancient 
usage.  By  the  Celtic  race  in  the  Highlands,  this  species 
of  variegating  cloth  with  colours  was  called  Bitacan, 
which  signifies  spotted,  and  by  the  Teutonic  population 
of  the  Lowlands  it  received  the  name  of  Tartan,  a  word 
whose  origin  has  defied  the  researches  of  etymologists, 
but  which  it  is  not  unlikely  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  ancient  Tartar  races,  who  used  a  similar  kind 
of  colouring  in  their  attire.  Till  the  present  day, 
cloths  checked  in  various  colours  are  worn  by  tho 
Calmuct  and  other  tribes  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
Tartan  for  clothing  disappeared  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century;  but 
even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
party-coloured  plaids  were  pretty  generally  worn;  and 
youn^j  women  were  in  the  habit  of  using  a  '  tartan 
screen ' — that  is,  a  small  plaid  of  variegated  colours. 
The  tartan  screen,  which  was  worn  in  the  fashion  of 
a  covering  for  the  head  and  shoulders,  so  as  to  combine 
in  some  measure  the  properties  of  a  modem  bonnet  and 
shawl,  was  formed  of  costly  materials;  the  ladies  of  tho 
higher  classes  employing  silk,  and  those  of  inferior 
station  fine  worsted,  the  colours  in  each  case  being 
remarkably  brilliant.  Being  often  employed  with  a 
degree  of  real  or  affected  modesty  to  conceal  a  part  of 
the  features,  it  may  be  said  to  have  performed  the  office 
of  a  veil  to  Scottish  maidens;  and  hence  its  appellation 
of  screen.  Perhaps  the  use  of  this  species  of  coif  was  a 
consequence  of  a  point  of  etiquette,  which  rendered  it 
indecorous  for  young  unmarried  women  to  wear  any 
regular  garment  on  the  head. 

While  tartan  disappeared  from  the  Lowlands,  ex- 
cept in  the  screens  of  the  women  and  the  plaidn  of  the 
shepherds,  it  continued  to  be  in  universal  use  in  the 
Highlands,  where  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  always 
associated  with  the  manners  of  the  people;  and  this 
leads  us  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 

Highland  CVutume.- -Originally,  the  costume  of  the 
Highlanders  resembled  that  of  other  Celtic  tribes,  and 
consisted  of  little  else  than  a  woollen  garment  of  varie- 
gated colours  wrapped  round  the  body  and  loins,  with 
a  portion  hanging  down  to  cover  the  upper  part  of  the 
legs.  In  progress  of  time  this  rude  fashion  was  super- 
seded by  a  distinct  piece  of  cloth  forming  a  philibeg  or 
kilt,  while  another  piece  was  thrown  loosely  as  a 
mantle  or  plaid  over  the  body  and  shoulders.  In 
either  case  the  cloth  waa  variegated  in  conformity  with 
the  prescribed  breacan,  or  symbol  of  the  clan ;  and 
hence  the  tartan  was  sometimes  called  cath-dath,  or 
battle  colours,  in  token  of  forming  a  distinction  of  clans 
in  the  field  of  battle. 

According  to  the  author  of  the  '  Vestiarlum  Sooti- 
cum,'  the  following,  in  the  reign  of  Jamei  VI.,  waa  the 
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Clan  Ntcwart — six  cni mrs,        x^^ 

purpto,  black,  wUUi,  uwl  >        >' 
Prlnou  of  llothMy— tliN»    <»    m    >rlMi|uoil   Mta  freen  and 

whlto. 
Ruyal  Ntrwart— «hiofl]r  white,  ch«qued  with  Mrovn,  red,  purple, 

ami  block. 
Mnctlnniild  of  tho  IMci— ohtafly  frcen,  chequed  with  block, 

ptirplu,  rod,  and  while. 
Ranald— chiefly  ifrven,  chequed  with  bUck,  piu-plc,  rsd,  and 

white. 
MacgroKor— ohloily  rod,  chequed  with  groon  and  while. 
Rons— chiefly  nxl,  chequed  with  green  and  purple. 
Macdufl— chiefly  red,  chequed  with  groon,  black,  ond  purple. 
Mscphorson— equal  portions  of  bUck  and  whlto,  with  small 

Unci  of  red  and  yellow, 
Orant— chiefly  red,  with  cheques  of  green  and  parplo. 
Monro— chiefly  red,  chequed  with  black  and  wlilte. 
Maolaod— chiefly  yellow,  chequed  with  black  and  red. 
Campbell— chiefly  groen,  chequed  with  black,  purple,  yellow, 

and  white. 
Hutherland— chiefly  green,  with  black,  purple,  red,  and  white. 
Cameron— chiefly  red,  chequed  with  green  and  yellow. 
Macnsll— chiefly  gtetn,  with  purple,  black,  white,  and  red. 
Uacilarlano— very  dark,   being   chiefly   black   ohoquod  with 

white. 
Maclasblan— chiefly  yellow,  with  cheque*  of  brown. 
OiUean  or  Maclean— chiefly  green,  chequed  with  blaok  and 

white. 
Mackenzio— nearly  equal  portions  of  groon  and  purple,  chequed 

with  black,  white,  and  rod. 
Frasor-ohlefly  rod,  chequed  with  purple,  green,  and  white. 
Mensles— equal  portions  of  red  and  white. 
Chliholm— chiefly  red,  chequed  with  purple,  green,  and  white. 
Buohanan— chiefly  red  and  white,  with  small  blaok  stripes. 
Lamont— chiefly  green,  ohoqued  with  black,  purplo,  and  white. 
Maodougall— chiefly  nd,  chequod  with  black,  purple,  and  green. 
Macklntyre— chiefly  green,  chequod  with  purple,  rod,  and  whlto. 
Hohertson — chiefly  red,  chequed  with  purple  and  green. 
Maonab— chiefly  red,  chequed  with  crimson,  green,  and  black. 
Mackinnon— chiefly  red,  ohoqued  with  green,  blaok,  and  white. 
Maoklntoih— chiefly  I'od,  chequed  with  green,  black,  and  white. 
Karquhanon— chiefly  groen,  with  purplo,  black,  rod,  and  yellow, 
tiun— chiefly  green,  chequed  with  black  and  red. 
Macarthur— chiefly  green,  chequed  with  blaok  and  yellow. 
Maokay— chiefly  a  bluish-purple,  with  black  and  rod  cheques. 
Macquecn— nearly  equal  portions  of  rod  and  black,  with  yellow. 
Bruce— chiefly  rod,  with  green,  yellow,  and  white. 
Doughis— very  dark,  being  equal  cheques  of  black  and  slstit 

colour. 
Crawford— e<iual  portions  of  red  and  green,  with  white. 
Ruthvcn— chiefly  red,  with  purple  and  green. 
Montgomery— chiefly  light  groon,  chequed  with  purple. 
Ilnmllton— chiefly  red,  with  purplo  and  white. 
Wemyss— chiefly  rod,  chequed  with  black,  white,  and  green. 
Comyn— chiefly  red,  with  grt>en,  black,  and  white. 
Sinclair— chiefly  green,  ohoqued  with  blaok,  purple,  red,  and 

white. 
Dunbar— chiefly  rod,  chequed  with  groen  and  black. 
Leslie— chiefly  red,  uhoqiied  with  purple,  block,  and  yellow. 
Louder— chiefly  groon,  with  purplo,  black,  and  red. 
Cunningham— chiefly  rod,  with  block,  purplo,  and  white. 
Lindsoy— chiefly  rod,  with  purple  and  green. 
Hoy— chiefly  rod,  with  green,  yellow,  white,  and  block. 
DundoB— chiefly  green,  with  purple,  black,  and  red. 
Ogllvio— chiefly  green,  beautifully  chequed  with  purple,  blaok, 

ycUow,  and  rod. 
Oliphant— equal  portions  of  green  and  purple,  with  black  and 

white. 
Seton— ihlefly  red,  with  small  lines  of  green,  black,  purplo,  and 

white. 
Rftmsoy— chiefly  lod,  with  black  squares  chequed  with  whlta. 
Erskine— red  and  green. 
Wallace— red  and  black,  chequed  with  yellow. 
Brodie— chiefly  red,  with  black  and  yellow. 
Barclay— chiefly  light-green  and  purple,  chequed  with  red. 
Murray— chiefly  groen,  chequed  with  black,  purplo,  and  red. 
Crquhart— chiefly  green,  with  block,  purple,  white,  and  red. 
Rose-chlcfly  rod,  with  small  cheques  of  purple,  green,  and 
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€ah|ttlMUii-«nir'n,  purph,  bfauik,  i«4,  tad  whit* 
DruminoiHl— I'liMIr  r«l,  with  gntn  mkI  dark  nd. 
Porbm— ehla-Ay  urutn,  with  blrwh,  rnd,  and  yi^lluw. 
Hcott— «hk>fly  rni,  with  finwn,  nd,  and  bUfk. 
AmutronK  -<'hlvfly  Knwii,  with  binok,  piirplr,  ami  nt\. 
Uorrlon— t'hk'fly  Rnvn,  with  |mrple<  bluok,  nnd  yi'lluw. 
Cmiuimn— yvllowbih-Krwn,  with  purplo  and  nid. 
(Inhiun— oh  lolly  nnxit,  with  bUok  rhvqiiM. 
lUs«ell-<'hlHly  nxl,  wUh  |lti<m  MMl  blii<-h.  t  ''*  ^  '^ 

Honw— dark  piirvli',  with  blavk,  n>il,  niul  gmn, 
John»tnn-~i'hlefly  Rn'<'n,  with  purple,  blni'k,  niiJ  yvllnw. 
Krr— ohMly  rrd,  with  block  anil  Krivn. 

To  thit  lilt  the  nitmei  of  other  ScottUh  farailiM  who 
have  adoptt.*)!  n  peculiar  let  of  tartan  at  a  cogoiiance 
could  bo  a<lde(l,  and  probubljr  the  entire  number  of 
tartan*  now  fabricated  for  indUcrlnilnate  t*le  U  not 
fewer  than  a  hundred.  One  nf  the  rooet  ootnroonljr 
u«ed  pattemi  of  tartan  ii  that  adopted  by  the  •(2d 
rcginuiit — dark-green,  chequed  wivh  pujnie.  Some  of 
what  are  called  fancjr  tortaui  are  ffX'Xay,  bat  not  In 
good  barinonT  or  eontraet  of  coluur. 

Suddenly  in  1747,  with  the  view  of  braakbig  the 
•pirlt  rf  the  dam,  a  law  n-ua  enacted  proMriblug  the 
UM  of  the  Miffhlaiul  dr««8,  including  the  tartan  m  all 
iti  Tarietiei.  The  following  ii  the  provinioa  in  the  act  of 
parliainont  on  the  subject: — *  That  from  and  altet'  the 
let  day  of  Auouit  1747,  no  nuui  nor  boyi  within  that 
part  of  Ureat  Britain  callc  \  Scotlnnd,  other  than  fuuh 
M  ihall  ht  ernployt-d  aa  officen  and  «oldien  ta  bit 
nu^esty'i  faroca,  shall,  on  any  pretence  whate^«r.  Mar 
or  put  on  tiko  clothea  comniunly  called  Ki|pUiuid 
(Slothea— that  it  to  aay,  the  plaid,  philibeg,  or'|ljtt!« 
kilt,  trowse,  shoulder-belta,  or  any  part  whatio*^  of 
what  peiiuliariy  belonga  to  the  Highland  S^th;'  ' 
that  no  tartau  or  party-coloured  plakl  or  ttun  ahi 
used  for  groatceata  or  for  upper-coata;  and  If  any 
person  (hall  preauine,  after  the  aaid  firat  dav,  io 

or  put  ou  the  oforetaid  garmonta,  or  any  part  of  tl , 

erery  auch  peraon  offending,  being  ouurictrl  by  Um 
oath  of  one  or  more  credible  witneaaea  before  any  coi|rt 
of  juaticiary, "  ahiUl  aufler  imprisoninent,  without  b«jl, 
during  the  itpoce  of  lix  montha;"  and  being  convicted 
for  »  aecoud  offence,  ahiiU  be  tnuiq|wrt«d  to  any  of  hi* 
m^Mty*!  plantationa  beyond  aeas,  tiiere  to  remain  ih« 
■pooe  of  aeren  ycara.'  Thia  contemptible  law  w«a  re* 
pealed  in  the  year  1782;  but  before  that  tinw  tko 
tertkU  and  the  '  garb  of  old  Gaul*  had  been  geneimll^r 
ailNUidoned,  except  among  Highland  r^gimenta,  and  it 
is  cUefly  copies  from  their  attire  that  have  guided 
modeta  attempt*  at  reriiring  the  costume. 

Ai  modemiasd  and  improved  by  the  Highland  Tegi- 
tnenta,  the  'belted  plaid,'  worn  oa  the  philifcej;  or 
araall  kilt,  with  a  aeparate  drapery  depending  fr^m 
the  shoulder  !n  imitation  of  the  ancient  garb,  ia  one  of 
the  moat  pictareaque  and  grocefttl  coatumea  to  bn  aeon 
in  any  part  of  the  world;  and  although  it  leaves  the 
leg*  bare  at  «nd  a  short  way  above  the  knee,  we  are 
oaaured  tbat  is  by  no  roeana  too  meagre  on  attire  for 
culd  weather.  '  Anciently,  the  Gael  wore  no  shoe*  or 
gnrmenta  for  the  leg*.  The  fbet  were  only  on  occasiona 
covered  with  piece*  of  hide,  tied  with  a  thon^,  called 
briiffi,  which,  though  alender,  were  very  lasting,  and 
were  well  suited  for  walking  or  running  on  heathy 
mountaiitA.  The  introduction  of  shoes,  and  also  hose, 
formed  from  the  tame  tartan  cloth  as  the  kilt,  i*  cora- 
parotiwly  modem.  The  hose  of  the  common  men  in 
the.  Highland  regiments  are  still  not  knitted  or  wove 
like  Mockings,  but  cut  from  the  web  and  sewed.  It 
appears  that  even  in  ancient  timea  the  Celtic  tribes  did 
not  always  wear  the  loose  garmenta  wo  have  described; 
but  that  they  also,  or  at  least  aome  of  them,  wore  the 
trtuffktt$  or  tritu,  a  specie*  of  reitmetit  'formed  of 
tartan  cloth,  nicely  fitted  to  the  shape,  and  fringed 
down  th6  leg.' 

•  >>  The  ao«t,  in  which  the  upper  pari  of  the  body  and 
Mtns  of  the  Hfghlaadera  are  now  invested,  is  of  course 
gillie  ttodenl,  having  emm  Into  nae  when  ilkt  old  form 
bf  the  ]rfatd'drflM  WM' UM  UBid«:  Mode,  as  it  uaually 
b,  wiAk  abort  aklHt  «nd  iniail'totttid  bttttoni,  it'ca&not 
■:'^  -784    -  '-'^    '     


be  oousiderod  in  harmony  with  the  r«*t  of  the  attire; 
but  it  i*  naverthelMi  oonvmiiont. 

The  bonnci  ha*  fur  age*  been  a  port  of  the  HighUnu 
costume,  a*  it  *>  a*  formerly  also  ot  the  Lowlantler*,  and 
of  the  EngU*h,  prevlou*  to  the  introductlcn  jf  felt  hat*. 
The  Kiiglwh  giv  e  up  bonnet*  *ooiivr  than  the  8ootoh : 
and  ultimate'y  the  cry  (hat  '  the  blue  bonnet*  had 
eouie  over  the  Bonier,'  wa*  miuivalent  to  aayins  that  a 
party  of  Scotch  luaraudnr*  had  entered  Knelaiiu  on  one 
of  tneir  u*u»l  ho*til«  excuraion*.  The  Tlighlanders, 
with  whom  the  bonnet  haa  remained  longest  a*  a  part 

of  ordinary  dr«**,  have 
adopted  very  many  (hapo* 
and  mode*  of  ornament- 
ing their  head-goor.  The 
heavy  plume  of  black 
feather*  uied  in  the  army 
i*  quite  modem,  and  in 
oiceedingly  bod  tMte, 
beeide*  b^fng  totally  un- 
ounformable  to  the  idea 
of  a  primitive  and  light 
costuniu.  The  true  bonnet 
of  the  Highlands  is  inpall, 
either  round  or  PMtked 
in  front,  a*  in  ttw  ad- 
joining cut,  dark  blue 
or  gray  in  colour,  and 
without  any  tartan  or 
chequering.  In  fbnoy 
dross,  however,  the  bon- 
net ii  *oraewhat  larger, 
and  cccailonAlly  ha*  » 
band  of  tortou.  Hi(|h- 
land  chief*  were  di*tin- 
gui*he<l  by  three  pinion 
feathers  of  the  native  eagle  stuck  in  the  bonnet;  and 
thoae  who  enjoyed  the  raiik  of  gentlemen  were  entitled 
to  wear  a  *ingle  feather.  It  waa  cuatomary  also  fov  the 
member*  of  each  clan  to  wear  in  the  bonnet  a  peculiar 
badge  formed  of  *ome  native  *hrub.  Autlroritio*  differ 
0*  to  the  precise  shrubs  worn  for  this  purpoae.    The 

Suohanona  used  a  »prig  of  bilberry ;  me  Carterons, 
owbernr;  the  Campbells,  fir-club-mos«;  the  Forbeses, 
brooA;  rraaera,  yew;  fco. 

The  fiill  (IreNs  of  Highland  chiefa  «<id  gentlemen  ha* 
alwaya  been  liberally  ornamented  with  (word,  boldrick, 
dirk,  large  broochea,  buckles,  shot  pouch,  and  purse. 
The  purse  or  aiKtran  ia  a  most  important  part  of  the 
costume;  it  la  formed  of  the  akin  of^a  wild  animal  with 
the  hair  on,  and  tied  to  the  w^iat  by  a  band,  hanga 
down  in  front,  so  a*  to  fUl  easily  upon  the  lap,  and  not 
incommode  the  legs  in  walking.  It  la  uaually  orna- 
mehted'with  silver  tags  and  taaael*.  and  a  flap  covering 
the  mouth  of  the  purse  is  aometimcs  decorated  with 
the  viitard  of  a  fox.  *  In  many  cases,'  says  Logan  in 
hi*  *  Hcottiah  Gael.' '  the  purse  i*  composed  of  leather, 
like  a  modem  reticult.  It  i*  funned  into  several  dis- 
tinct pockets,  in  which  the  Gael  carried  their  monev, 
watch,  &c.  and  sometimes  also  their  shot ;  but  anciently 
they  bore  a  similar  wallet  or  builg  tA  the  right  side, 
for  the  shot,  or  for  a  quantity  of  meal  or  other  pro- 
vision. Thia  wa*  t«rmed  dorfach,  and  wa*  the  knap- 
sack of  the  Highland  soldier ;  and  smitll  as  that  of  the 
present  military  is,  among  the  Gael  it  was  still  more 
portable.  "  Those  of  the  English  who  visited  our 
camp,"  sa^a  an  author  quoted  by  Jameson,  "  did  ^ito 
with  admiration  upon  those  supple  fellows,  the  High- 
landers, with  their  plaids,  targets  [shields],  and  dor- 
lacha."  The  purse  admits  of  much  ornament,  but 
according  to  mv  taste,  when  too  large,  it  hides  the 
beauty  of  Ihe  kUt.' 

Afler  a  period  of  indifference  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Highland  dress,  there  ha*  latterly  sprung  up  a 
better  tone  of  feeling  on  die  subject  among  Lowlanders 
as  well  OS  Highlanders.  At  the  soine  time,  it  is  em- 
ployed only  as  a  fttncy  costume  on  festive  or  gala  occa- 
sions; and  in  the  Highlalids,  the  jsrdilMtT  «an  cf  the 
Englih>  ii  wmiftou  us«.  '         '       ;'''"" 
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INDEX,  AND  GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS. 


*«*  Tho  Plgomi  ta  the  columni  Indloato  tlio  psgei  of  the  Tuxt  In  wlitth  tli«  particular  term  or  iiilijoot  in  fully  cxpliiineft. 


Aiuni'n  ((Jr.  atKtx,  iv  sliib).  in  Archittriiiro,  the  ii|)pcr 
pari  or  crnwiiiiif;  iriPilibor  of  tho  cMpitftl  >if  a  roliiniii, 

Abbiitoir  (I'V.  abbatrt,  to  kiiDtk  (loirn)|K  b.iildiiiK  it|i- 
pro{>Hateil  to  tho  ilau^htoriiig  of  cuttle.  Svu  re- 
(luireinoiiti  of,  479. 

Abdomen  (I<at.  ahdo,  I  hide  ur  covAr)tthe  lnr;;o  naTity, 
ooininoi  ly  known  aa  tho  bclljr.  uontuinlu^  tlio  orjjani 
more  iiumediatoly  conooniwl  In  the  procvM  of  digei- 
tion,  Bf  the  stomach,  liver,  ipleen,  biiwtdii,  &a 

Abductor  ('-at.  aMucere,  to  lead  ot  Un»«r  from),  tho 
term  given  to  those  nmsclM  which  s«tvo  to  npen  or 
draw  back  parts  of  the  body;  their  opttcsiius  or  an- 
tagonisto  are  termed  Adductor. 

Aberration  of  light  (I/at,  oi,  from,  uid  »m,  I  wonder), 
in  Astronomy,  \?,;  and  in  Optics,  'UH, 

Abrocadabrtt,  a  celebrated  term  of  incantation,  used 
51  a  spell  against  fevers.    It  wm  written  thus, 

ABRACADABUA 

ABRACADABR 

ABRACADAB 

ABKACAOA 

A  B  It  A  R  A  D 

ABR AC  A 

A  B  11  A  0 

ABBA 

ABR 

AB 

A 

and  suspended  from  the  neck  of  the  ]>atient. 

Abrnnchia  (dr.  a,  not — brancliia,  gilU),  animals  desti- 
tute of  gills,  and  having  no  apparent  external  organs 
of  respiration. 

Absterfient,  abstersive  (Lat.  abilergere,  to  cleanse  from), 
having  the  property  of  cleansing. 

Acanthopterygii,  a  Cuvierian  order  of  fishes,  1.57. 

Acanthus,  acanthiuls,  acanthaceus,  in  Hotany,  10(), 

Acaridse  {Or.  aeari,  a,  mite),  the  mite  family,  172. 

Acclimatise,  to  accustom  to  a  foreign  climate;  to  inure 
to  the  temperature  of  a  new  climate  :  a  term  applied 
alike  to  plants  and  ar.'mals. 

AcliToniatic  (Or.  a,  without,  and  chroma,  colour),  in 
Optics,  appUed  to  lenses,  25*2. 

Acids,  in  Chemistiv,  292;  acidulous,  slightly  ccid;  aci- 
dulated, made  slightly  acid. 

Acotyledon,  acotyhdonous  (Or.  a,  uot~cot)/ledon,  seed- 
lobe),  plants  whose  seeds  have  no  cotyledons  or  seed- 
lobes,  iu  Hotany,  91. 

Acoustics,  2.54-2.50. 

Acrogens,  acrogenous  (Or.  acros,  the  point  or  apex,  and 
gennao,  1  produce),  a  term  applied  to  those  plants 
which,  like  the  tree-ferns,  increase  by  additions  to 
the  growing  point,  and  never  augment  in  thickness 
after  once  formed,  111-112. 

Actinia  or  sea-anemone,  its  structure,  189. 

Actiuomctcr  (Or.  avtin,  a  ray— metrow,  measure),  an  in- 
stniment  invented  by  Sir  .John  Herschel  for  measur- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Action  and  reaction,  in  Natural  Philosophy,  205. 

Adamant,  adamantine  (Or.  a,  not,  and  damao,  I  break 
or  conquer),  a  name  given  to  different  minerals  of 
excessive  hardness,  as  diamond  and  adamantine  spar. 

Adipocere  (Lat.  adept,  fat,  and  cera,  wax),  a  fatty  or 
waxen  substance  produced  by  the  df:  composition  of 
the  flesh  of  animals  in  moist  situations  or  under 
water,  resembling  in  some  of  its  properties  a  mixture 
of  fat  and  wax.  It  is  found  in  damp  grave-yards,  in 
peat-bogs  where  auimals  have  been  accidentally  en- 
No.  50. 


tombed,  and  is  also  occasionally  thrown  up  on  the 
Moa-shorc  af^cr  a  storm.  It  has  a  chalky  asjjcct,  ft 
soapy  f't'ol,  is  intlaninuibic,  ancl  swiuiH  in  water. 

Acliopyle  {.Kotuii,  the  gmX  of  the  winds,  and  /)i7((,  a  ball), 
figured  and  described,  .'1119. 

Afirugraphy  (Or.  air,  the  air,  grapho,  1  write),  the 
science  which  describes  the  coiiipusitiun,  properties, 
uses,  &c.  of  the  iiir :  seldom  uhciI  as  a  technical  term. 

Al'rolites  (meteoric  stones),  theories  respecting,  4(1. 

At'rology  (Or.  (ifi;  the  air, and  liyot,  iliscourse),  the  doc- 
triiie  of  air  -a  terni  generally  applied  to  ni'dii'al  dis- 
cussions respecting  its  salubritv. 

Aeronautics  (Or.  «<';•,  and  nautikoi,  m  s  i,  "  >  tc 
ships),  tho  art  <<f  sailing  in  un)  i    V  r; 

aeronaut,  onu  who  so  sails. 

Aerostation  (Or.  ui'r,  and  »lno,  I  sto      , ,  'i. .  f 

the  weighing  of  tho  air;  but  has  bet  ii  e;. ,  i.iyc.l  (in- 
correctly)  in  the  science  of  aeronautics,  au  tho  art 
of  raising  substances  into  the  atuioH|ihere  by  nioaus 
of  heated  air  or  light  gases.  Hydrogen  gas,  or  com- 
mon coal-gas  (carburotted  hydrogen),  is  now  gcno- 
mlly  \ised  for  this  purjMiso.    See  p.  240. 

Affinity  or  attraction,  iu  Chemistry,  ."504. 

Aftermath,  in  Agriculture;  gross  which  is  mown  afittr 
til,;  first  crop  of  hay  has  been  ttken  away,  instead  of 
being  eaten  off  by  btock. 

Agate,  varieties  of  m  Mineralog)-,  3(i'(t. 

AouicuLTURE,  4K1-49C;  history  of  Uritish,  401 ;  imple- 
ments and  practice  of,  4ij0-4ll5. 

Air,  laws  of,  235;  pressure  of,  2;!5-237;  air-pump,  2.36; 
as  necessary  to  health,  705. 

Alabaster  economically  considered,  358. 

Albino  (Lat.  albus,  white),  a  term  originally  applied 
by  the  Portuguese  to  negroes  who  were  born  mottled 
or  discoloured  with  white  spots.  It  is  now  generally 
applied  to  ])crsons  and  animals  of  a  preternatural 
whiteness  of  the  skin  and  hair,  and  a  peculiar  red- 
ness of  tlic  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  is  so  weak  as  to 
be  of  little  use  in  broad  daylight.  The  disease  ap- 
pears to  depend  upon  a  deficiency  or  morbid  state  of 
the  rde  mueosum  over  the  whole  body. 

Alcohol,  in  Dietetics,  73')';  in  Medicine,  7C>{), 

Alder-tree,  cliaracter  and  cultivation  of,  lOlt,  567. 

Alembic,  in  Applied  Chemistry,  308. 

Aikal'.es,  alkaline  substance^*,  in  Chemistry,  292. 

Alkalimcter,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  pro- 
portion of  alkali  contained  in  any  substance. 

Alkanct  (Fr.),  a  kind  of  reddish -purple  dye  of  a 
resinous  nature,  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the 
Anc/imu  tinctoria — a  native  of  Southern  Kurope. 

Alligators  or  caymans,  family  of,  153. 

Alloy  (Kr.),  in  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  a  tern>  gene- 
rally applied  to  all  combinations  obtainetl  by  fusing 
metals  with  each  other :  thus  brass  is  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  zinc;  bronze  of  copper  and  tin.  When 
niercury  is  one  of  the  combining  uietals,  the  com- 
pouKvl  is  called  an  anuilgam. 

All-spic*,  or  Jamaica  pepper,  in  Cookery,  the  dried  im- 
mature berry  of  the  Myrtus  pimenta.  It  is  supposed 
to  possess  the  mixed  flavour  of  several  spices. 

Alluvium,  alluvial  (Lat.  ad,  to,  luo,  I  wash);  earth, 
sand,  gravel,  or  other  transported  matter,  which  has 
been  washed  away  and  deposited  by  water  upon  land 
not  permanently  submerged  beneath  the  waters  of 
lakes  or  eeos,  is  known  by  this  term,  18.  Most  uf 
the  straths  and  curses  in  Scotland,  and  the  dales  in 
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England,  are  of  alluvial  origin;  aa  are  alio  the  delbu 
oi  all  8Uoh  riTera  as  the  Nile,  Oanges,  Niger,  &c. 

Alpaca,  natural  history  and  management  of,  622, 

Alterant,  nature  and  action  of,  in  Dyeing,  317. 

Alum,  natural  history  and  manufacture  of,  364. 

Aluminium,  the  metallic  base  of  alumina,  300. 

Amalgams  (Or.  ama,  together,  gameo,  I  marry),  302. 

Amber,  it;:  nuture  and  usee,  335. 

Ambergris  (amber  and  gris,  gray),  C9I. 

Amethyata,  their  natural  history,  368;  artificial,  333. 

Ammonia  or  hartshorn,  in  Chemistry,  2.06. 

Ammonite,  in  (.Jeology,  an  extinct  and  very  numerous 
genus  of  molluscs,  allied  tu  the  modem  nautilus, 
wliich  inhabited  a  chambered  shell  curred  like  a 
coiled  snake.  Species  aro  found  in  all  geological 
periods  of  the  secondary  strata;  profusely  in  the  lias 
and  oolite.  They  are  named  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  horns  on  the  statues  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  170. 

Anipiiibia  (Qr.  amphi,  both,  bioa,  life),  a  class  of  ani- 
mals possessing  the  property  of  living  either  in  the 
water  or  on  dry  land,  155. 

Amphisbronidas  (Or.  amphi,  both,  bainein,  to  walk),  155. 

Amphitheatre,  in  Architecture,  a  double  theatre,  or  one 
of  an  elliptical  figure;  being,  as  its  name  imports, 
two  theatres  joined  at  the  line  of  the  proscenium. 

Amulet,  a  substance  worn  about  the  person,  and  super- 
stitiously  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  wording  off 
infection  and  disease. 

Amusements  necessary  to  health,  717. 

Amygdaloid  (Or.  amygdaton,  an  almond,  eidot,  a  form), 
almond-shaped.  The  term  is  applied  to  certain  trap 
rocks  in  which  other  minerals  are  occasionally  im- 
bedded like  almonds  in  a  cake.    Some  varieties  of 

'  amygdaloid  are  locally  termed  load-itones,  from  the 
resemblance  which  their  colour  and  markings  bear 
to  those  of  a  toad's  skin. 

Analogue,  any  body  which  corresponds  with,  or  bears 
great  resemblance  to,  some  other  body;  thus  a  recent 

■  riieU  of  the  same  species  with  a  fossil  shell,  is  said 
to  be  an  analogue  of  the  latter. 

Analysis  (Or.  analyo,  I  dissolve),  in  Chemistry,  309; 
how  to  conduct,  310;  examples  of,  310-312. 

Anatomy  (Or.  ana,  through,  temno,  I  cut),  129. 

Anchors  (Or.  anchora),  in  practical  navigation,  41(1. 

Anemometer  (literally,  wind-measurer),  42,  284. 

Anemone  (sea),  actinia,  its  structure,  189. 

Anolino,  Practice  of,  673-686. 

Anhydrous  (Or.  a,  not,  hydor,  water),  without  water 
in  its  composition ;  used  in  mineralogy  and  che- 
mistry, as  anhydrous  gypsum,  anhydrous  salts. 

Animal  Phtsiolooy,  113-12)). 

Animalcules,  literally,  minute  animals,  185. 

Animals — from  the  Latin  animal,  a  living  creature,  and 
khat  again  from  the  Oreek,  anenwi,  air  or  breath; 
hence  originally  applied  to  the  creatures  endowed 
with  the  breath  of  lite.  Distribution  of  animals,  63; 
classification  of,  129. 

Annealing,  process  of,  in  glass  manufacture,  329. 

Annelida  (Lat.  anntUni,  a  little  ring),  174. 

Annota,  used  for  colouring  cheese  and  butter,  and  also 
as  an  orange  dye,  is  the  pulp  of  a  South  American 
tree,"  the  Bijca  orellana  of  botanists. 

Annuals,  list  of  for  the  flower  garden,  533. 

Anodynes  (Or,  a,  not,  oduni,  pain),  medicines  which 

-  allay  pain.  They  are  of  three  sorts — paregorici,  or 
I'li  such  as  actually  assuage  pain;  hypnotics,  such  as 

'  '  relieve  by  procuring  sleep;  and  narcotics,  such  as 
give  ease  by  stupifying  the  senses. 

Antac'      'Or.  anti,  against,  and  acid),  in  Medicine,  756. 

Antag  ■■'  powers,  two  powers  in  nature;  the  action  of 
the  ui.c  counteracting  tliat  of  the  other,  by  which  a 
kind  of  equilibrium  or  balance  is  maintained,  and 
the  destructive  etfect  prevented  that  would  be  pro- 
duced by  one  operating  without  a  check. 

Ant-eaters,  a  family  of  Kdentate  animals,  138. 

Antelope  family,  order  Uuininantia,  141. 

Antennie  of  insects,  163;  of  bees,  641,  643, 

Anthelmintics  (Or.  anti,  and  htlmitUhos,  a  worm),  746. 

Anthracite  (Qr.  trntkrax,  coal),  a  variety  of  co»l  almost 
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wholly  deprived  of  its  bitumen.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a  natural  charcoal  formed  by  subterranean  or  by 
chemical  heat.  Common  bituminous  coal  is  often 
found  converted  into  anthracite  by  effusions  of  ig- 
neous rock;  and  this  fact  suggests  the  idea  that  all 
deposits  of  the  kind  have  been  similarly  produced. 
The  most  extensive  fields  of  anthracite  are  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  (he  bordering  states  of  North  America. 

Anticlinal  (Or.  artti,  on  opposite  sides,  and  c/ino,  I 
bend),  bending  towards  opposite  sides,  such  as  strata 
from  a  common  axis.  Strata  bending  south  and 
north  from  one  ridge  fornt  an  anticline,  or  saddle- 
back; but  when  they  dip  in  every  direction  from  one 
point,  they  are  said  to  be  quaquaversai.  /v 

Antimony,  in  Chemistry,  301;  in  Metallurgy,  381.     A. 

Antipodes,  in  Geography,  51. 

Antiseptics  (Or.  anti,  against,  sepo,  I  putrefy),  in  Che- 
mistry, 309;  in  Medicine,  756. 

Antispasmodics  (ipasmos,  a  spasm),  in  Medicine,  756. 

Ants  (/'ormicirf<e),  their  natural  history,  167.  /, 

Aperients  (Lat.  aperio,  I  open),  in  Medicine,  756.      •,  /. 

Aphelion  (Or.  apo,  from,  helion,  the  sun),  in  Astro- 
nomy, that  point  or  any  planet  or  that  point  of  its 
orbit  which  is  most  distant  from  the  sun. 

Aphis  (aphidae,  or  plant  lice),  in  Zoology,  168, 

Aphylleaj  (Or,  a,  not — phylltm,  a  leaf),  112, 

Apiary,  practical  management  of,  649-656. 

Apogee  (Or.  apo,  from,  gi,  the  earth),  that  point  of 
their  orbits  at  which  the  sun,  moon,  or  any  planet  is 
most  distant  from  the  earth;  the  opnosite  of  perigee. 

Apoplexy  (Or,  apoplesao,  1  strike  or  astound),  764. 

Apple,  varieties  and  cultivation  of,  548. 

Apricot,  character  and  cultivation  of,  554, 

Aqua-regia,  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  muriatic  acida 
(nitro-muriatic  acid),  so  called  from  its  power  of 
dissolving  gold,  the  king  of  the  metals,  373, 

Aquariums,  in  flower  gardens,  542. 

Aqueducts,  in  Hydraulics,  232;  examples  of  ancient, 
465  ;  of  modern,  467, 

Arabesque,  in  Architecture,  441. 

Arachnida  (Or.  arachne,  a  spider),  in  Zoology,  171. 

Arboretum  (Lat.  arbor,  a  tree),  in  gardening,  a  place 
set  aside  for  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  one  of 
each  kind  or  species, 

Arboricultukb  (Lat,  arbo)%  a  tree,  and  colere,  to  cul- 
tivate), the  art  of  cultivating  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  are  chiefly  grown  for  timoer,  for  shelter,  or  for 
ornamental  purposes.  The  culture  of  trees  and 
shrubs  grown  for  their  fruits  as  food,  is  included 
under  horticulture,  and  is  sometimes  called  Pomology 
(pomuffl,  an  apple),  561-576, 

Arch  (arcus,  a  bow),  mechanical  principles  of,  219. 

Archipelago,  meaning  of  the  term,  55, 

Ahchitecture,  433-448;  Egyptian  style,  433;  Grecian 
style,  434 — orders  of,  435;  Roman  style,  437 ;  Saxon- 
Norinan,  438;  Gothic,  438;  Italian,  440;  Saracenic 
and  Moorish,  441;  Chinese,  441;  Elizabethan,  442; 
Modern,  444 ;  Practice  of  Architecture,  448, 

Arctic,  from  the  Oreek  arctoa,  the  constellation  of  the 
Little  Bear,  in  the  tail  of  which  is  the  pole  star,  or 
star  nearest  to  the  north  pole.  Antarctic,  from  anti 
against  or  opposite,  arcto*,  the  Little  llear. 

Arenaceous  {arena,  sand),  sandy,  composed  of  sand. 

Argentane,  or  German  silver,  378. 

Argillaceous  (Lat.  argilla,  clay),  composed  of  clay,  SS.O. 

Argonaut,  or  paper  nautilus,  in  Zoology,  179. 

Armadillo,  descrilwd  and  figured,  in  Zoology,  1 39. 

Arrowroot,  manufacture  and  dietetic  uses  of,  725. 

Arsenic,  in  Chemistry,  301 ;  in  Metallurgy,  383;  its  ac- 
tion and  antidote  as  a  poison,  383,  765. 

Arteries,  their  character  and  functions,  1 16. 

Artesian  wells,  geological  and  hydrostatic  principles  of, 
modes  of  executing,  &c.  470. 

Artichokes,  nature  and  culture  of,  418,  524. 

Articulata  (heX.  artUndus,  a  joint),  in  Zoology,  161. 

Asbestos,  or  amianthus,  its  nature  and  uses,  362. 

Ascendant,  in  astrologv,  is  the  term  used  to  express 
that  degree  of  the  ecliptic  which  chances  to  xiae  aboTb 
the  horizon  at  the  hour  of  any  one's  birth. 
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AikAAUii,  Asoid$«n«  (Or,  askot,  a   leathern  bottle  or 

/'poucli).    In  >!oolng^,  a  genu*  of  tunicated  molluRca, 

O'M  called  from  their  pouch-like  form  and  leathery 

-^^  conBistence,  184. 

Aih,  varieties,  character,  and  culture  of,  564. 

Asparagus,  nature  andculturo  of,  525. 

Asphalte,  356;  Asphaltic  pavement,  936. 

Asphyxia  (Or.  a,  without,  tphi/jns,  pulsation),  a  term 

1   used  by  physicians  to  express  the  fainting  or  swoon- 

"i  ing  state,  in  Surgery,  767. 

Assaying,  the  process  of  testing  the  purity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  the  composition  of  any  alloy,  or  the 
quantity  of  a  metal  contained  in  any  ore. 

Asterias,  or  star-fishea,  186. 

Asteroids,  number  and  planetary  character  of,  4. 

Astrolabe,  an  instrument  for  tak-ng  the  altitude  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Astrology,  the  exploded  science,  which  professed  to  fore- 
tell and  divine  by  means  of  the  celestial  bodies. 

ASTBONOMV,  1-16. 

Athlete,  the  title  bestowed  on  those  who  contested  at 
the  public  games  of  Greece  for  the  prizes  given  in 
'  reward  of  superior  personal  strength  and  agility;  hence 
our  term  athletie. 

Atmosphere,  the,  physical  and  chemical  character  of, 
33-235;  electricity  of,  864. 

Atoll,  a  term  applied  to  circular  coral  reefs  enclosing 

I"  a  lagoon.      They  are  supposed  by  Darwin  to  be 

'•'founded  upon  submerged  volcanoes— the  edges  of 
the  crater  forming  a  basis  for  the  coral,  and  its 
interioi'  depth  the  lagoon. 

Atom  (Ur.  a,  and  (emtio,  I  cut)  and  atomic  theory,  in 
Chemistry,  289. 

Atrophy  (Or,  a,  not,  and  trepho,  I  nourish),  a  malady 

'  marked  by  the  wasting  away  and  emaciation  of  the 
body.  Any  particular  member  lo  wasted  is  said  to 
be  atrophied. 

Attraction  of  matter,  10, 104, 196;  electrical  attraction, 
257 ;  chemical  attraction,  289. 

Auriferous  (Lat.  aurtim,  gold,  fero,  I  bear),  that  which 
yields  gold,  as  auriferous  sands, 

Aurora-Borealis,  streamers,  or  northern  lights,  47. 

Auscultation  (auris,  the  ear),  the  discovery  of  disease 
from  internal  sounds,  as  by  the  stethoscope. 

Automaton,  a  name  given  to  any  self-acting  machine 

c-   which  imitates  the  movements  of  living  bodies.    Ma- 

1"  chines  that  imitate  the  form  and  motions  of  man  are 

l"'elso  called  Androides,  284. 

'Avalanches  (Fr.  iavanchen,  avalanges),  are  accumula- 

V  .  tions  of  snow,  or  of  snow  and  ice,  which  descend  from 
lofty  mountains,  like  the  Alps,  into  the  valleys  be- 
neath. They  originate  in  the  higher  regions  of  moun- 
tains, and  begin  to  descend  when  the  gravity  of  the 

■  mass  becomes  too  great  for  the  slope  on  which  it 
rests,  or  when  fresh  weather  destroys  its  adhesion 
to  the  surface.  Avalanches  are  generally  distin- 
guished as  drift,  rolling,  sliding,  and  glacier  or  ice 
avalanches,  Drift  are  those  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  wind  on  the  snow  while  loose  and  powdery ;  roll- 
ing, when  a  detached  piece  of  snow  begins  to  roll 

■  down  the  steep— it  licks  up  the  snow  over  which  it 
passes,  and  thus  acquires  bulk  and  force  as  it  de- 
scends; sliding,  when  the  mass  loses  its  adherence 
to  the  surface,  and  descends,  carrying  everything 
before  it  which  is  unable  to  resist  its  pressure;  and 
glacier  or  ice,  when  pieces  of  frozen  snow  and  ice  are 
loosened  by  the  heat  of  summer,  and  precipitated 
into  the  plains  below. 

Aviary  (Lat.  avii,  a  bird),  a  place  devoted  to  the  keep- 
ing of  singing  and  ornamental  birds. 

Axilla,  the  arm-pit  in  anatomical  language. 

Axis  (Lat.),  the  pin  on  which  a  wheel  revolves.  In 
astronomy,  the  axis  is  an  imaginary  line  through  the 
body  of  a  sphere,  on  which  that  spher«  is  supposed 
to  turn,  8,  62,  r, ■!.'., <■%■■•' 

Azote,  the  old  term  for  nitrogen  ga«,  295.        ,      ,  i 

'BaboMig,  order  Quadrumana,  ia  Zoology,  Ml,. 
Uabyroussa,  one  of  the  •wlnefainUy>  14U.  \nvii  <>at 


Bacon,  its  preparation  and  dietetic  Talue,  729. 

Buculite  (Lat.  bacubia,  a  staff),  a  genus  ot  straight, 
tapering,  chambered,  fossil  shells. 

Badgers,  a  plantigrade  family,  in  Zoology,  135. 

Baits  for  angling,  various  sorts  of,  677. 

Baking,  in  Cookery,  740. 

Balosnidae  (Lat.  baUma),  the  whale  family,  136. 

Balance,  a  machine  for  weighing,  of  which  there  are 
several  kinds  in  use — as  the  common  scale  balance, 
the  bent  lever  balance,  the  spring  balance,  the  steel- 
yard, the  hydrostatic  balance,  &c.  231,  305. 

Balcdny  (Italian),  in  Architecture,  a  projection  from 
the  external  wall  of  a  house,  supported  by  columns 
or  consoles,  usually  placed  before  windows. 

Baleen,  the  technical  term  for  whalebone,  689. 

Ballast,  ballasting,  in  Maritime  Conveyance,  423. 

Ballcock,  construction  and  use  of,  472. 

Balloons,  in  Pneumatics,  240. 

Baluster,  and  balustrade,  in  Architecture,  441. 

Bamboo,  an  Asiatic  genus  of  the  grasses.  111,  The 
bamboo  is  arborescent  in  its  growth,  varying  from 
6  to  150  feet  in  height,  and  in  point  of  varied  utility 
is  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  veget- 
able kingdom. 

Barium,  the  metallic  base  of  the  earth  baryta,  300. 

Barker's  or  Segner's  Mill,  233. 

Barley,  in  Agriculture,  493 ;  in  Dietary,  723. 

Barley  water,  simple  and  compound,  724. 

Barnacles,  in  Zoology,  176. 

Barometer,  principles  and  construction  of,  83,  238. 

Baryta,  cawk,  or  heavy  spar,  366. 

Bavsalt,  ill  Mineralogy  and  Economy,  367. 

Basilica  (Gr.  basileus,  a  king),  in  Architecture,  pro- 
perly the  palace  of  a  king,  but  afterwards  variously 
appUed,  as  in  437. 

Basilicon,  in  Medicine,  a  compound  ointment  of  resin 
and  lard,  held  to  be  of '  sovereign '  efficacy. 

Basin,  in  Geology,  stratified  deposits  dipping  towards  a 
common  centre,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  trough  or  basin. 
Thus  we>speak  of  tl.j  Loudon  basin,  Paris  basin,  &c. 
meaning  thereby  that  the  rock-formations  in  these 
localities  are  so  arranged. 

Basso-relievo  (or  bas-relief),  a  style  of  sculpture  in 
which  figures  are  brought  out  slightly  from  the  sur- 
face, or  in  lc~  relief. 

Bat,  bat  family,  see  Zoology,  132-133, 

Baths  of  the  ancients,  472;  of  the  modems,  474. 

Battery,  batteries,  in  Electricity,  266. 

Battlement,  in  Architecture,  440. 

Beaches,  raised  or  ancient,  examples  of,  19. 

Beacons,  construction  of,  in  navigation,  429. 

Beans,  field,  494;  garden,  618;  in  Dietary,  725. 

Beaver  family  (Casloridce),  order  Rodentia,  138. 

Beds  and  bedclothes  hygienically  considered,  714,  773. 

Beech,  character  and  cultivaticn  nf.  565, 

Beef,  dietetic  character  and  uses  of,  728. 

Bee,  the  Honey,  natural  history  of,  641-649;  econo- 
mical treatment  of,  649-656. 

Bees,  in  Zoology,  168;  in  Economy,  641-656.  . 

Beetle  family — order  Coleoptera  (Gr.  koleos,  a  sheath, 
and  ptcroH,  a  wmg),  164, 

Beet-root,  in  gardening,  521 ;  in  Dietary,  727. 

Belemnites  (Ur.  belcmnon,  'a  dart),  a  genus  of  fossil- 
chambered  shells,  perforated  by  a  siphuncle,  and  so 
called  from  their  straight  dart-like  form.  Unlike 
other  chambered  shells,  they  were  internal;  that  is, 
enclosed  within  the  arimal  like  the  pen  of  the  squid 
and  cuttle-fish.  Many  of  these  belemnites  are  of 
gi'eat  size,  showing  the  gigantic  nature  oi  che  oepha- 
Tapods  to  which  they  belonged.  Being  long,  straight, 
and  conical,  they  are  commonly  known  by  the  names 
of '  thunder-stones '  and  '  thunder-bolti.' 

Bell-metal,  composition  of,  378. 

Bergaroot,  the  essential  oil  of  the  rind  of  the  small 
pear-shaped  ihiit,  of  the  Citrui  limetta  bergamium. 

Berg-mahl,  or  mountain  meal,  an  infusorial  earth,  363. 
Beverages,  in  Dietary,  710;  in  Hygiene,  734-736. 
Dezoar  stones,  certain  intestinal  concretions  of  animals, 
80  ceiled  lj»m  »  Periio  word  signifying  '  poii«n 
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Biej»wal8»,ji^t,(i(f  ftrjtW  <J»WW  giW<i«P,  ^^■k-   r.^i.^iim/  i 

^i?i  a^.,ii7u;  ,p*i4  t<f  be  from  6w,  twice,  and  lit,  son-. 

■,„to(it^w,,M  beiM  th,c,  «upBPae<l'C8.'>"8  of  Anger  wd 
dispute;  iienoe.tJUcp)iriiw«  '.to  .stir  np  on^'a  bUe')- 
^  itof»iiicti(9»s  iij  thp  juiifwa^  ecoi)oiBy,  )2Q,  7Q7.    • 

Bilge- water,  the  water  wlfiuk  collecta  i»  the  bottom  of  a 

vessel  by  l^akAge  or  otherwise^    When  the  ship  i« 

I  ^ixhtt  thi^  ba^  ^  peculiarly,  ^ti'enaive  smiell  luid  dark 

pMouc}.  wh^n  very  le^ky,  it.iA  of  com^ec  uothivg  luyre 

tlian  ordinary  sea  water.  ,,    i .    ■   :    I'lsi 

niraaoa  (L<a>t.  6t«,^wiQe,  and  ntanw,  hand)f  I.3il|<  ;  <  < . 

Binary  (Lat.  bi^  tvice),  ucranged  iit  twos, ...  > 

Bioloe^  (Or.  bm,  life,  ojid  logos,  disoourae),  the  aciencQ 
of  life:  a  term  of  modern  adoption,. and  used  ma 
aomewhat  more  extenatre  sense  tbaiii  Zoology,    ,        i 

Birch  (petula);  betulagca:,  or  birch-worts,  10a.56«.        , 

Birds,  as  a  class  in  Zoology,  14d-la2. 

Biacuit  (Fr.  bit,  twice,  and  cuU,  b«U(ed),  in  porcelain 
manufacture,  324;  io  Dietetics,  733.  ;  i 

Biamutli,  i^  Chemistry,  30*2;  in  Metallurgy.  332.  ,  .  ;  i 

Btt|iem,ior  mother- water,  in  salt  m»uufa«turet  297»a€i3i 

BvuuTe.  a  tloricuUural  term  for  eamations,  variegated 

I  lit  colpus,  with  irregular  atripea  and  spota,  534. 

Blackband,  a  valuable  carboitaoeoua  iron  are  (xf,  the 
coal-metuures;  to  called  fron)  it«  co^I^ike  aspect. 

.  J^Vom  .the  quftotity  of  carbonaceoua  or  bituminous 

..'ynaHei:  wjhica  it  contains,  it  re^uirea  no  roasting  like 
i^lie  play  ir9natonct  but  burna  itself  at  once  to  a  slag 
quite  ready  for  the  blaat  furnace.  .  .  -^i  i.i.i;> 

Blackbirds,  in  Zoology,  146 ;  as  cage-birdsi  639..     '   .    • 

Blanching)  in  Botany,  79;  in  gardeu  culture,. 522.,     '  . 

Blanc-Wtuigc  (FrOi  light  diahea  in  cookery,  7C2.    ■, ..,  > 

Blfut-fjirnace,  deacription  of,  in  Metallurgy,  375.     , 

^IcjacW^,!  chemical  principles  of,  310;  bile9<}hipg,  of 
iipen,  yarioua  modea,  339.  i.ini..-)m( 

Bleeding,  to  cause  and  stop, in  Suigeiy,  763.  ..r  n  ..i  i 

Blende  (Germ,  bleinien,  to  da«zle),  n  term  applied  in 
geology  and  mineralogy  to  aevcral  orea  «ind<  ounecsils 
jf  a  dazzling  lustre — as  sulphuret  of  ziue,  auiiildlK!' » 

Bliate'r,bli8teriiig,  in  Surgery,  7(>3.  i- .it'>i!.!iii  ' 

Blood,  compoaition  and  .functions  o^  116 ;  ohemical 
compoaition  of,  728;  blood-vesaels,  116. 

Bloodatone,  csr  heliotrope,  a  precious  gem,  3611. 

!^ouae<  orij(in  of  the  continental  dreaa  so  called*  776>; 

BlpiroJpe, pxyhydrggen,  295;  common,  306..  «.„;  «,!« 
ef,  or  vxt  of. the  whale  tribe,  690,  ;  i  -,,;.»  ,,( 

liffa,  high  banks  presenting  a  precipitous  front  to 
,  [  t^a  sea  or  river.  A  term  originally  used  in  the 
'  United  $tatea  of  America. ,       .m,,(i„i  .„!j  :i„n.-,i,.. 

Bpit-con^trictora  and  pythona,  154(1^.11  tr,  ■,■■■,;{  4!j>  4<> 

Boatfw^ii^^  duties  uf,  in  navigation,  275. 

Boil^r^  (or  atearu-eugiues,  392;  bursting  of,  393. 

Boiling.  Ma  lUfode  of  cooking,  742, 

Bolus  (literally,  a  m^aa),  a  very,  large  pill^  formed  into 
tif),  oliye-a^aped  umss  not  too  large  to  be  swallowed. 

Boinb-aliella,  in  Cheiuisti^  and  warfare,  320. 

Bones,  their  chemical  coiiipositioJ),  by  Berzeliua,  113; 
of  the  liumau  akeletou,.m,  llftj  f4'  the  other  verte- 
braita,115.  ,,       .  , 

Boota,  as^  article  of  dre«i» 772!aud  ,73'?i  I 

Borax,  in  Chemiatrv,  293;  in  JVfJuieraUgyi.365. 

Boron,  one  of  the  elementarv  aubstancea,  290. 

BoTANv,  the  acience  of,  defined,  65;  ynnaean  System, 
81-90;  >Iatuxal  or  Jussisuian  tiystem,  90-112. 

Bciryoid,  botryoidal  (Or.  batri/s,  a  bunch  of  grapea, 
eiaos,  form),  applied  to  rocks  and  minerals  of  a  con- 
cretionary structure  .reaembling  a  bunch  of  grapes; 
as,  for  example,  some  of  our  magnesian  limestones, 

Bpulder,  or  Krratic-block  fornto^u,  :il.     . 

Bovey  coal,  or  lignite  of  I^ngland,  355,  |..|.>'.I  .n 

Bowels,  or  intestines,  in  Aniwal  Physiology,il3Ui.i. ,  i,i 

Brain,  functions  of,  U( }  Oimppiiiion  of,  ii04i,i. .  ,,,:-ui:'. 

3 randy,  in  Dietetica.  736;  in  Me4icinu,.76L. 
r^s,  ai\  allpy  of  copper  and  ^pc,  378,  i      i         ; 
Iir;^h,  i6  breach,  a  tena  »OTlied  lor  t»iHip»l»u  the 


Breakw*t«rs,ithe»j|iCttnate«cM«»i»wl.««e«»t44i«?.i!qmoo 
Breccia  (Italian),  a  teKntiafUpliell'to.anyitaickiCDrnpdBcd 

of  an  agglutination.nf  «M9^M'^J«"X')'A):^Ml^^@ 

in;  tlua  re^iecitifrom  aeboglQiaefatet^ihosDA'agraemid 

are  rounrferf  or  water-worn.  •"'..' ..iis-.inr.il' >  .u 

Breeches,  origin  and  intcoductitn.of, !7.7«i.i  .-(iiuhi'ixlji') 

Bricks,  various  s^rtsyiuauufaetureioC ^85.1;  .\uA)  xvIji') 

Bridges  of  st,one<  in,Apehitieotui-e,i4i6;l  pf.iren,vailebad 

and  suspension,  447-    ■.  n' i  ■.•':,<.  i.-    i-nii!  ni  ,  .ri.lniii  ) 

Brig,  in  naval  armament  and  iAi%htte«tute,  423.  .jurji) 

Brilliants,  see  diamond  in ijewuUery,  367t  I         -<>>r.ii!> 

Brocade,  brocaded,  iw  Taxtile.  Manufowtures,  3!lSj  mwiJ 

Broccoli,  a  garden  variety  of  the  oabbi^go,  5161'  >Iji[ih'.) 

Broiling,  in  (Cookery,, 741  i        ..i._     .  .     .   .    •  u.) 

Broken-wind,  an  atfectioa  of  the  lungs  in  horses,  ^8..  i 

Bromine,  one  of  thia  elementary  substances,  206. 

Bronchgcele,  hi  Surgery^  n  tumour  iU'thd  fore  part  of 

the  neck  ovsr  the  wiudpipe<   •  _■■        ' 

Plouc^«tomy«  an  inoisioa  made  into  the  windpipe,  td 

permit  of  breathing  there;  when  the  pacta  i  above  lare 

,,,cloBed'by(«flcideiii)  or  disease.  >.  i,  ,r,iiii<i,ri 

Bronze,  bronai>g,ibroniae-.powder,  378.  -.ii.i  '»ioil'jli 

Broths,  how  to  prepare^  in  rookery,  74ai)(>"l  ni  ,8iri(;ji'J 

Brown  coal,  or  lignite  of  Germany,  35.5i ,  .■!:inv\i\'t 

BTusiels>8proutB«  a  garden  variety  of  cabba^e^  5iruMiiiiO 
Bude-light,-dee(n'ipti!on  of,  458.  ^     .u'lio 

Budding,  practice  of^  in  gardening,  547;  buds,  72,,l[i<    . 
Bufislo*  Cape>butfal9,  in  natural  history,  1(2.   .  '  n-ir/) 
Bulbs,  list  of,  for  the  flower  garden^  635.     '    ■  i  .ui . 
Buoyancy  of  water,  229;  centre  of^  23i;  «f .  aeqifoatl 
•   fluids»240.  .,:,:,,;  ,j«m> 

Bu<Qrs,jin  navigation,  varieties  and  uaeto^viJi^i  v  »  iii 
Bwcna,  treatment  of,  in  Surgery,  764.  \'.  /ji^iwTjili.i  n> 
Burr,  or  burrh-millstones  of  France,  361i..''n  )i  iliiilw 
Butter,  in  husbandry,  602;  in  Dietary,  738.i::  ,iit;'Aii<'> 
Butter-milk,  in.  husbandry,  603;  in  Dietary(>73^i>diji°.) 
Buttorliiea,' (Leptdoptera),  in  Zoology,  169.i'>ji  ■niynha't 
Butttessv  in  Architecture,  440.  -    iHiiotinfuh^i'J 

Byasus  (Or.  a  beard),  in  couchology^  18^^  f.'m.uuiinfui) 

,  ,    /  ,  .  ■     ;■     )lliMli:)l(I  otii 

Cabbage,  in  gardening,  516;  in  Dietary,  726.      il.i  ui   , 
Cachalot,  the  phyaeter  or  spermaceti  whalev  a^Umnu:') 
Cactaoea),  the  cactus,  or  Indian  fig  tribe,  lOO.iniilsiviK'l 
Caddis-worm,  in  Zoology,  171;  in  Angling,;$7i7ui'niiti') 
Cadmium,  in  Chemistry,  301 ;  in  .Metallurgyv'>384i''':  1 
Cage-birds,  general  management  of,  638-.64(Ki  i  i-nni)'' 
Calamitea  (ccjatniu,  a  reed),  a  genus  of  fossil  plaatsj  O'l: 
Calcination,  the  process  of  reducing  bodies  to  a  brittle 
pulverisable  condition  by  the  action' of  firoin.-  ,^.)ii.  t 
Calcium,  the  metallic  base  of  limo  ^hati  oi$lj>)i'.dMvi  > 
Calc-tuff,  and  Calc-sinter,  are  terms  applied  to  dopoai-> 
tions  from  calcareous  springs.  The  foruier.aa  (tsnamo 
tuff'ottv/a  implies,  is  a  porous  vesicular  mass,  soft 
when  first  deposited,  but  becoming  hard  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  so  as  to  resemble  marble  or  alabaster.    It 
is  generally  of  a  yeliowish-white,  and  encloses  mosa, 
twigs,  abells,  fragments  of  bones,  and  other  debris 
that  may  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  spring  by 
which  it  is  deposited.     The  latter,  from  the  German 
sinlern,  to  drop,  or  from  sinter,  a  scale,  is  more  com- 
pact and  erystalline,  and  has  a  concretionary  struc- 
ture, owing  to  tiie  successive  films  which  arc  daily 
added  to  the  mass.     Both  are  found   around  the 
rourcea  and  edges  of  calcareous  springs,  sometimes 
spreading  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  investing  high  cliffs  with  a  crust  of  unri- 
valled splendour.  .,,    -11 
Calculating  machine,  Iktbbagfe's,  284.      ..)>  .^'.inxilii  > 
Calculus,  a  name  given  by  medical  men-  iostonfSior 
concretinna  found  in  the  body,  and  commonly  de- 
posited either  ik>m  the  bile  or  the  ucinary  secretion. 
Calendar,  a<\jUBtment  of  the,  275.!  i  ,,„v  >   :.!;  i..f>^;ii:.J 
Calendering  «f  linen,  339.  '  ' 
Caliber  (Fr.),  the  diameter  of  a  cannon  bore.    A  word 
uaually  apelled  caUbrt  has  sprung  from  the  preced- 
ing, indicating  iimUitg  or  (kgreA.     The  association' 
betwixt  the  two  words  rests  in  the  sense  or  meaning' 
,.«{;  (MfWot^  attadbed  M  bothi    The  term  «a//^«  is 
;    from  the  same  aourco,  and  siguitteB  a  ^c  of:  curved 
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coi  pasgiri  ifot  ■oflMnring'  *h«-di»met)ft  #f'«ttiBoiti,i 
I '^oti' and  other  founded  tMtdiet,    '      •'' ''   < 
GalicoLprinting^,  ai7 ;  me  alM  843. 
Culoric  (Lat.  oofor,  heat),  in  Natuml  Philosophy,  197; 

in  Chemistry,  293. 
Calyciflortc,  oiie'of  the  JuBsi^uliin  sabdirisions,  97. 
Calyx  (Lat.  aoUji),  the  external  envelope  of  a  flower,  74. 
Oaittbay  stones,  history  and  preparatioa  of,  Sb'8. 
Cambric,  in  linen  manufacture,  389. 
Camel,  hk  Zoology,  143;'  aS  a  beast  of  bnrden,  401. 
Cameos, their  luataufaoture  and  value,  369.  -  ,->i>iiiii:''' 
Camera  lucida,  and  cartiera  obscura,  is-S.'  '  I'i  .t'l'Ji'ciM 
Canals,  their  histoty  and  constniotien,  409^  ■•  .il(i:>'i<ir!i 
Canaries,  cage  management  ofy  688.        ■■   •  rd  ,'^iiilioi!l 
Candles,  various,  manufaetUrei of,  31 8.    >    i' ;iw-it:)/l('i>i 
CanidcB  (Lat.  cant*,  dog),  the  dog  family,  lS6<->"''i"''i 
Cantharides,  in  Medicine  ai)d  Sqrgiery;  757,'f64;<*''>'"'''' 
Caoutchouc,  nature  and  appliitations  of,  361. '  •>"  ><' ' 
Capera,:theiin«aipaDded  buds  of  tktt  c«mm»*{*)  sjiMMa; 

'ineommon  use  as  a  pickle.' I'  .hHi,  )iJ>    iciir, 
Capillary  (Lat.  capilla,  a  hair),  a  tvMii  appIMd'tvlfine 
delicate  tubes.    Capillary  attraction^  19fij  i'  .''xn.ifi 
Capons,  in  Poultry,  treatment  of,  63d.'  f    i  ""I  ,srf''  !<1 
Capridte,  or  goat  family,  in  Zoology,  14^.i"  -ln"'!  ii""i)' 
Capsulei  in  Botany,  the  seed-vessel  of  plttntB)'^iiil-iM«d!i 
cine,  a  mode  of  exhibiting,  cert" in.'  dra|s, '^'IxUitOrl 
oil,  by  enclosing  it  in  capsules oi  gum;  '^ '>  i  riiit-'l>'  :i 
Caracole,  A  half-wheel  made  by 'a  peiiiot^  oti'libn^bMeMi 
either  to  the  right  or  left.    ■  ' '  ■■     .'        ■  .'li   ^ 

Carsipaoe,  the  upper  shell  of  reptileej  188.       -    < '  ' 
Carat,  a  weight  equivalent  to  four  grains,  made  ntti  of 
in  weighing  diamonds.    Gold  is  also  saidto  befifte', 
or  otherwise,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  earatS 
which  it  retains  or  loses  in  purifying.' iliiu'i  i«  ,iiii!l 
Caravan,  in  Oriental  commerce,  401.     '■  l^'"'  "'  .'i^itn'i 
Carbon,  one  of  the  elementary  bodies,  297.  .  mf 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  in  Chemistry,  297.  See  Ohokei-daitapi 
Carboniferous  system,  in  Geology,  described,  24-26: 
Carminatives  (ft«m  oarawn,  a  verse  or  oharmj  because 
the  medicine  was  thought  to  operate  like  a  charm), 
in  pharmaceutics,  766. 
Carnations^  nature  and  culture  of,  A34. 
Camelian,' so  called  frora  its  flesh-red  colour,  368. 
Carnivoria!  (Lat.  earo,  carnit,  flesh,  and  voro,  I  devour), 

I35;'henQe'  also  oamivorous,  flesh-devouring. 
Carrier-pigeons,  employment  of,  638.  '' '  'i  ';  ■ 

CarrotSf  in  gardening,  620;  in  Dietary,  727,    '.aJuititU 
Gaaipets,  and  carpet  manufacture,  346.     '5 '  ,i'-<)i-)Biibii;'.i 
Carts,  various  sorts  for  farm  use,  489.     ■  »lili»ri;r<!i)q 
Caryatides,  in  sculpture,  436.  '  u  «'!)  .Jiiui;iU>  ' 

Cat»  oat  tribe  (felidai),  in  Zoology,  136,  1  bxr.  ,ttuj-.',!ji 
Cataclysm,  in  Geology,  an  inundation  or  delug^. 
Catacomb,  subterranean  grottos  or  vaults  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  480. 
Catalepsy,  a  kind  of  paralytic  seisure,  during  which 
,'  the  person  aSiscted  is  speechless,  senseless,  and  to  aU 
>.i'Rppe: trance  dead;  with  this  difiercnce,  that  on  raising 
"any  of  the  limbs,  it  rigidly  retains  the  position  given 
.  i  )to  it,  however  awkward. 
Cataplasm,  a  syuonyiue  for  a  poultice,  765. 
Cataract,  a  fall  of  water;  iii  medicine,  an  affection  of 
the  eye,  consisting  in  a  thickening  of  the  crystalline 
'.  lens  nr  its  enclosing  membrane,  122. 
Catarrh  (Gr.  cathm-eo,  I  flow  down),  a  defluxion  from 
the  nose,  throat,  or  windpipe,  constituting  one  com- 
mon shape  of  the  complaint  termed  a  cold. 
Caterpillar  or  larva,  in  insect  metamorphosis,  162. 
Cathartics,  ((jr.  cathaira,  I  purge),  in  Medicine,  760^ 
Catoptrics,  a  branch  of  optics,  242i    .    ■  'nn  «  .>iijiutij 
C*.TTi,K,  treatment  of,  in  husbandry,  698i   ■■  •'  >;•  i" 
Cauliflower,  a  variety  of  cabbage,  in  liorticulture,  618. 
Caustics  ((ir.  caio,  I  bunt),  in  Medicine,  767.  '      ' 

Caviare,  sturgeon  roes  salted  and  preserved,  used  as  a 

condiment  in  Kastem  Europe,  160. 
Caymans,  a  sub-genus  ofcrooedilesj  \5i%i^'  "[■^  \Vniiir,ii 
Cedar,  charaetet  and  cultivation  of,  ,66tki' 'i''">'»>   -T^"' 
Celery,  nature  and  oalture  ei^!  523.    ■       '   "I'    /ivt.! 
CcUuHr  tissue,' in  Vegetable  Physiology^  tite<fl«riiy>  or 
l>««oaul«iib  pari  of  plants,  4Mti  t'^'iuun  inuAti  ^il.)  utvii 


Cementatlrtn,  a  term  In  Weelwtaiifitcftirt:  STS'.""'' 
Cements,  various,  composition  and  ni<(htifactuM',dn'9S3^ 
Centipedes  (Lat.  cenliitk,  a  hundrM,  pe<^M,  feet),  174,  ^ 
Cephalaspis  (Gr.  «epAar(<,  the  h«ad,' and  (M;ri«,  a  buc&ldr),- 
a  fossil  fish  of  the  Old  Ited  Sandstone,  so  termed  fttira 
the  peculiar  shape  of  its  head,  fignt^,  24.  ' 
Cephaloj|oda,  Cephalopods  ^Gr.  cephale^  head,  pous, 

foot),  in  natural  history,  177.  '        ' 

Cerates,  aft  unguent  or  piairter  in  medicine,  736; 
Cereal,  cereals  (Lat.  cere*,  com),  the  grasses  Wbich 
produce  the  bread-corns,  as  Wheat,  rye,  bArley,  oats, 
maize,  millet,  &c.  '  '  ' 

Cerebruih,  cerebellum.  In  Animal  Physiology,  IIT."'  '! 
Cerium,  one  of  the  metallic  elements,  302.  ' '"!'! 

Cervidse,  the  stag  family  (Lat.  eervus,  a  stag),  142. '"' 
Cetacea  (Lat.  ceta,  a  Whale),  the  whale  tribe,  136.   '" 
Chalk,  economical  value  of,  358J  ■    .     .- 

Chalybeate.    Medicines  and  mineral  waters  containing 
iron  are  termed  chalybeatet,  ' '    ^ 

Chamois;  in  Zoology,  141 ;  dhamois  leather,  8l5,  7«0. 
Cheese,  in  husbandry,  603;  in  Dietary,  733.  '    ' 

Cheiroptera  (Gr.  ch^r,  hand,  ptcron,  wing),  132.    '"! 
Gbbmistrv,  Inoaoanic  and  Oroanic,  289-304.   '  ^)t^ 
'■  -twm  chemistry  is  derived  from  the  Greek  c^^eiai 
which  originally  signified  the  art  of  producing  gold 
'  'And  silver;  ai  1  chymeia,  again,  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  ifrom  chymos,  juice  or  liquid;  a  temi  Applica- 
ble to  the  nitro-mnriatie  acid  or  liquid,  which  has 
the  power  of  dissolving  gold— hence  akhetny,  ot  the 
science  which  atteu.;'-''  to  tratismut*  othbt  '*ub- 
stances  into  gold.  '  '  ;'   '.'V'^  ,, 

Chemistiiy  AWUEO  TO  THE  ARTS,  306-320.  ■-'""J^;'^'''| 
Cherries,  varieties  and  cultivation  of,  534,  868:' "''""''!^ 
Chert,  a  Siliceous  mineral,  nearly  allied  to  ehalced'dtiv 
and  flint,  but  less  homogeneous  and  simple  in  textured 
'  A  gradual  passage  fromi  limestone  to  chert  is  nd^ 
uncommon ;  hence  we  speak  ijf  chcrty  limeMtone, 
chert  nodules  in  limestone,  &c.  ._  ;.!>j'ijT!. 

Che«tnut,  see  Hippocastanacece  in  'Botany,  SS,'  68p. 
Chicory,  in  Botany,  103;  in  dietetics,  736.  •     :    '^^  '- 
Chilblains  and  frost-bites,  surgical  treatmeht  'df,  ^^6'.  ,,. 
Children,  dress  for,  773;  medicine  for,  762I'  '''^-'f  *"yj 
China  Clay,  or  kaolin;  See  324  arid  359.  ' '!""'■-)  .ijooia 
China  or  porcelain,  manufacture  of,  324,       "^"'I'n" 
Chinchilla,  chinchillida:,  in  natural  histbiy,18».""""'^[ 
Chiromancy  (Or.  ehetr,  the  hand,  ma«teta,  divlnatT6n|)J 
the  imaginary  and  now  exploded  art  of  divination 
by  the  lines  of  the  hand ;  also  known  as  Palmijstr^, 
According  to  the  science  of  chiromancy,  the  lines  pi^ 
the  palm  of  the  hand  ate  divided  irito  priu(!^pal  aiid 
inferior:  the  former  being-^the  line  of  life;  the  Hnfi 
of  the  liver  or  natural  mean;  tfa6  line  of  the'  btalnj 
the  thoral  line  or  lilie  of  fortune;  thd  drugoli's  taU 
ordiscriminal  Hire  between  th6  Hdnd^nd  the  ajiini] 
Other  modes  of  divinati«n  Were  ptkcti8ed'lj»'<>bftpiy 
vation  of  the  hand  and  its  parts:  thus  d^ctiylohfililcy 
from  the  fingers  (rfac<y/ttrf,  a  fiWgett'J' oHiydhbtoirtov 
fiom  the  nails  ((Wjar,  a  nftil)',  &,e. '        ''  ''  '  '      '  '    . 
Chiton,  a  genus  of  gasteroptod  mollijsdi,"l8r.' ',     ;*^'"''^'" 
Chlorine,  one  of  the  elementaiy  SUbsttendAit;'?^.' ';  _  ' 
Choir,  in  architecture,  that  part  of  a  clturdh  in  WbicU- 
the  choristers  siiig "dt-.-ine  sSMde,  '439;  used  'als<i  iS 
music,  to  signify  A  band  df  sii;ic;erS  ih  p Ws!      '     '  jj" 
CLoke-damp,  o^  milling  tferrti  for  (iarbdnic '  acid  gfts"  83a. 
Choking,  surgics*  tresitriient  of,  767.  ,     . 

Chondropterf^ii,  art  o/der  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  160. .. 
Chromule  (Gr.  cAriwnd;' colour);  tno  gre^n  colouring 

matter  of  vegfetatk*' in  gerteral,  77. 
Chromium,  In  Chemisti^;  302;  in  the  arts,  884.    ''^'■' 
Chronoloo**  273-278:      '  ' '"'' 

Chronometers  (Or.  <!An»ld»,  timo,  inelron,  a  irieasiifeu 

in  Horology,  287;      '    '        '  

Chrysalis  (Or.  cAi^fias,  grtM),  in  Entomolocy,  iGf. 
Chums,  churning,  Iti  Daiify  Management,  bp3.  ,. 

Cider,  a  fermeiitetjl  lidilot  made  from  the  jn5de'<ijf. 
apples.  In  Drltlwn  the  priridpal  cider-Mdaecyhtf! 
•rtduntiM  are  Devoh,'Me«fonl,  and  Worcester.  Afti^ 
the  apples  are  thoroo^hiy  melldW  (p.  331),  fj^fey  are 
reduced  to  a  pulp  by  (hltthlng  (n:' gt6iaihtt.,';kft^^^ 
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which  the  nUMi  ii  put  into  a  halr^oloth  and  power. 
'",'  tally  preMod.  The  liquor  k>  obtained  in  put  into 
"'  casks,  where  it  is  allowed  to  ferment — the  caaki 
being  freely  expoaed  to  the  air  in  the  shade.  The 
progrets  of  fermentation  is  carefully  watched,  and  as 
the  sediment  has  subsided,  the  liquor  is  racked  off; 
and  on  the  proper  t|me  being  chosen  for  doing  this 
depends  the  quality  of  the  liquor.  The  best  cider, 
other  things  Deing  equal,  is  that  in  which  the  fer- 
mentation has  gone  on  slowly,  and  where  the  vuious 
fermentation  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to  become 
acetous.  The  check  to  fermentation  consists  in 
racking  off  from  one  cask  to  another.  Before  winter 
the  casks  are  removed  to  a  cellar,  and  by  the  follow- 
ing spring  the  liquor  is  fit  for  use,  or  for  bottling. 

Cilia  (Lat.  cidum,  an  eyelash),  a  term  applied  to  the 
microscopic  filaments  which  project  from  animal 
membranes,  and  are  endowed  with  a  quick  Tibratile 
motion. — See  infusoria,  185;  and  ciliograda,  1U8. 

Cinnabar,  a  native  ore  of  mercury,  380. 

Cipolin,  a  party-coloured  marble,  356. 

Cirrhopods,  cirripeds,  in  natural  history,  175. 

Cirrus,  one  of  Howard'fi  cloud  formations,  36. 

Clay,  yarieties  of,  how  employed,  359. 

Clayslate,  its  composition,  structure,  and  relations,  2'2; 
economically  considered,  360. 

Cleanliness  essential  to  health,  710. 

Clepsydree,  or  water  clocks,  in  Horology,  279. 

Climatology  of  the  globe,  63. 

Clinkstone,  called  also  phonolite,  which  see. 

Clinometer  (Gr.  clino,  1  bend,  rnetron,  measure),  an 
instrument  for  measuring  the  dip  of  mineral  strata. 

Cloacfi!,  or  sewers  of  ancient  Rome,  476. 

Clerks,  their  origin  and  construction,  279;  curious 
clocks,  283;  electric  clocks,  283. 

Clothing,  philosophy  of,  769;  quality  of,  769;  quantity 
of,  772;  oolour  of,  774. 

Clouds,  their  classification  and  character,  95-38. 

Clover  as  an  agricultural  crop,  494. 

Cloves,  the  unexpanded  flower-buds  of  the  CaryophyJlus 
aromalieut,  an  East  India  shrub:  used  in  cookery, 
and  oil  of  cloves  in  medicine. 

Clysters  or  enemas,  in  Medicine,  755. 

Coaches,  history  and  rise  of,  in  Britain,  404. 

Coal-fields,  354 ;  coal,  origin  of,  355. 

Coal-gas,  454;  its  manufacture,  455;  distribution,  456; 
burning  of,  457. 

Coal-measures,  as  (»  geological  group,  described,  24-25. 

Coal-mining,  history  and  operations  of,  353-355  ;  coal, 
economical  varieties  of,  353. 

Cobalt,  in  Chemistry,  30;  in  the  arts,  382. 

Cocoulus  Indicus,  the  fruit  of  the  M^jnispermum  coa- 
euhu,  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  celebrated  for 
its  stupifying  effects :  in  Medicine,  759;  as  an  adul- 
terant in  brewing,  736, 

Cochineal  insect,  in  natural  history,  100. 

Cockatoo,  in  Zoology,  149;  as  a  cage-bird,  640. 

Cockle  tribe  (cardiacece),  in  Zoology,  183. 

^3ocoa,  chocolate,  in  dietetics,  736. 

Coooon,  in  entomology,  171;  of  the  silk-worm,  344, 

Cod  tribe,  in  Zoology,  159;  cod-fishery,  698. 

Coffee,  in  dietetics,  735. 

Coir,  the  dry  fibrous  pericarp  of  the  cocoa-nut,  HI. 

Coleoptera  (sheath-winged),  an  extensive  and  varied 

■    order  in  entomology^  164. 

Colours  and  pigments,  in  Applied  Chemistry,  316. 

Colours,  in  reference  to  Iross,  774. 

Columbium,  one  of  tho  metallic  elements,  302. 

Columns,  monumental,  in  Architecture,  445. 

Combustibles,  manufacture  of,  318. 

Combustion,  chemical,  294;  vital,  118  and  721;  spon- 
taneous, 383. 

Comets,  their  motions,  constitutions,  &c.  described,  5. 

Compass,  the  mariner's,  description  of,  425. 

Composite  order,  in  Architecture,  437. 

Compressibility,  accidental  property  of  matter,  108. 

Ceiicbifara,  oonchifers  (Or.  omuM,  shell,  fe>v,  I  carry), 
in  Natural  History,  181. 

Cunohology  (Uc.  eeachi,  «  ihcUi  and  /"^'oi,  duooune); 
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that  branch  of  natural  hiitbiy  Which  tMktIt  of  t«Mb- 
ceous  animals,  or  animals  having  a  shellt  eovetirig, 
whether  thev  inhabit  the  ocean,  fresh  witter,  or  the 
land.    Concholodst,  one  skilled  in  the  toience.  "'  ^ 
Confections,  in  Cookery,  752;  in  Dietetics,  752;  in  M4<li. 

cine,  754.  '  ' ' 

Congeners,  species  which  belong  to  the  same  genut. 
Congreve  rockets,  manufacture  of,  320.  '    '  . 

Coniferu),  conifers,  or  cone-bearing  trees,  108.    ■  "  "  ■' 
Constellations,  in  Astronomy,  9-10.  ''.  ■.^!-'>-'  > 

Continents  and  islands  of  the  globe,  54,  56.  ' '   '"^'' 

CONVETANCE,  INLAND,  401-416;  MARINE,  417-432. 

Convolvulaceae,  the  convolvulus  or  bind-weed  tribe,  104. 

Convulsion  fits  in  children,  treatment  of,  766.     '''l 

CooKERv — Preparation  ok  Food,  737-752.        "^j 

Copper,  in  Chemistry,  302;  in  Metallurgy,  877.  ';^ 

Coppice,  management  of,  in  forestry,  57S.  '   ' 

Coprolites  ((ir.  kopros,  dung,  Uthos,  a  stone),  the  geofo- 
gical  term  for  petrified  ozcroiuunts  which  are  found 
in  all  the  systems  of  the  secondary  and  tertiat'y 
epochs.  They  arc  chiefly  the  vftidings  of  fishes  aiid 
sauroid  animals,  and  yield  une(]uivocal  evideudes  of 
their  origin  in  containing  scales,  bones,  and  ethnr 
fragments  of  the  creatures  on  which  these  voracious 
animals  preyed.  Many  specimens  of  coprolite  retain 
on  their  external  surfaces  the  convolutions  and  cor- 
rugations of  the  intestines;  and  masses  of  it  have 
been  found  in  sUu  within  the  ribs  of  ichthyosauri. 

Coral,  economically  considered,  359;  corals,  corallines, 
188;  coral  reefs,  190.  ,.  ' 

Corinthian  order,  in  Grecian  architecture,  436.  '""' 

Cormorants,  family  Pelicanida,  in  Zuolojjy,  162.'    ' 

Combrash,  a  member  of  the  Oolite  fortuation,  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  facility  with  which  it  dis- 
integrates and  yields  to  the  plough,  being,  according 
to  the  provincial  term,  brashy  or  breaky  enough  to 
enable  the  plough  to  prepare  the  surface,  where  it 
prevails,  for  the  growth  of  grain  or  corn.  ' 

Corolliflorse,  one  of  the  Jussieuian  subdivisions^  104;  ' 

Corolla,  the  true  flower  or  blossoni,  74. 

Cortical  (LaX.  cortex,  bark),  anything  belonging'  to  tho 
bark,  rind,  or  outer  covering  of  bodies.  ' ' 

Cosmogony  (Or.  cotmos,  the  world,  and  gennein,  to  be- 
get), the  science  of  the  formation  of  tho  univel-tc. 
From  the  same  root  (aomoi),  are  also  suchtenn^  as 
cosmioal,  cosmography,  cosmology.  ' ' ' 

Cottage  system,  in  Agriculture,  506-512. 

Cotton  (Jjhssifpium),  botanical  character  of,  94 ;  growth 
and  preparation  of,  340;  carding  and  spinning,  341; 
weaving  and  dressing,  342 ;  dyeing  and  printing, 
343  and  317;  British  cotton  manufacture,  statistics 
of  in  1845,  343. 

Cotton  clothing,  hygienic  proiicrties  of,  770. 

(!)otton  (gun),  ProKiisor  SchUubein's  discovery  of,  819. 

Costume,  Bhitish,  764-784.  i-^   '" 

Counter-irritants,  action  of,  in  Meilicine,  757.  '  ^    '  ' ' 

Coursing,  a  mode  of  chasing  and  taking  the  hare  by 
means  of  greyhounds,  670. 

Cow,  general  management  of,  598.  i.   ..;   .  j  .i 

Co^vry  shell  {Cypraa),  in  conchology,  laOi  ^'UJ'Ufil 

Crabs,  sea  and  land  species,  173. 

Cranberry,  varieties  and  cultivation  of,  557. 

Cranks,  in  practical  machinery,  223. 

Crater  (Or.  krater,  a  cup  or  bowl),  tho  mouth  or  vent 
of  a  volcano;  so  called  from  the  resemblance  which 
its  shape  boars  to  an  ancient  drinking  bowl.  The 
craters  of  volcanoes  have  in  general  one  edge  a 
little  Kiwer  than  the  other,  owing  to  the  prevailing 
winds  carrying  the  greater  portion  of  tho  light  ma- 
terial to  the  oi)po8ite  side. 

Cress,  garden  and  water,  culture  of,  523. 

Cretaceous  svatem  (Lat.  creta,  chalk),  in  Geology,  27. 

Cricket  family,  in  natural  history,  166. 

Crocodiles,  Crocodiliaiis,  family  of,  153. 

Crop-out,  or  oat-crop,  in  Mining  and  Geology,  the  edge, 
or  exposure  of  a  stratum  at  the  surface,  354.         ' ' 

Crops,  rotation  of,  67;  special  rotations,  491;  white 
cTups,  492;  greeB'Crops,^494. 

Crows,  family  tJen Wee  (l*t.  wtvut,  a  «row),  14*, 
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.(Dniiciblti  for  chemical  purpowi,  306,  i>24. 

Cruoifarr,  one  of  the  Jussieuian  ordert,  93. 

Crust  of  the  earth,  in  Qeology,  defined,  17. 

Crustacea,  Crustaceans,  Crustaceous,  in  Zoology,  173. 

Cryptoganiia  (Qr.  crj/ptoi,  concealed,  and  ^umo«,  nup- 
tials), the  name  given  to  those  plants  in  which  the 
organi  of  reproduction  are  not  apparent,  as  the  ferns, 
lichens,  mosses,  fungi,  and  sea- weeds,  82,  90,  Hi. 

Crystal,  crystallisation,  crystallography,  290. 

Ctenoid,  ctenoidians  (Gr.  /tteiM,  genitive  kteno$,  a  comb), 
one  of  the  four  gr^at  orders  into  which  Agassiz 
arranges  the  class  Irishes.    The  utenoids  have  their 

' .  scales  of  a  horny  or  bony  substance  without  enamel, 
jagged  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb  on  the  outer  edge. 
The  perch,  and  many  other  existing  genera,  are  of 
this  order,  which  contains  but  few  fossil  forms. 

Cuckoo  family — Cuculidee — order  Climbers,  141J, 

Cucumber,  nature  and  culture  of,  526. 

Culture  of  Wastk  Lands,  497-SOS. 

Cumulus,  one  of  Howard's  cloud  xormationi,  36. 

Cupola  furnace,  description  of,  in  Metallurgy,  379. 

Cupping,  a  mode  of  bleeding  in  surgery,  236,  763. 

Cupriferous  (Lat.  oupruni,  copper),  yielding  or  bearing 
copper,  in  Mineralogy. 

,  Currants,  in  Botany,  100;  in  gardening,  555. 

.Currents  of  the  ocean  described  and  accounted  for,  Gl. 

Cursores,  or  running  birds,  150.  i,.  iii..,;, 

Cutlery,  British,  377.  „*'  [.lil.A'i 

Cycles,  in  Chronology,  276. 

Cycloids,  cycloidians  (Gr.  cpclot,  a  circle),  one  of  the 

four  great  orders  into  which  AgassLi  arranges  the 

class  Fishes.    The  cycloids  have  smooth,  horny,  or 

,,}    bony  unenamelled  scales,  entire  at  the  margin,  with 

.gj.  conoentric  or  other  lines  on  the  upper  surface.    The 

. , ,   herring,  salmon,  &c.  belong  to  this  order,  which,  along 

^,,    with  the  former,  includes  almost  the  whole  number 

of  existing  species. 

Cyclostomata,  an  order  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  1 60, 

Cyst  (Gr.),  a  bag,  sac,  or  bladder,  in  Surgery. 

Daguerreotype  (so  called  after  the  inventor),  294. 

Dahlia,  character  and  treatment  of,  536. 

Dairy  HuaBANORV,  601-600. 

Damask,  in  linen  and  silk  manufacture,  339,  345. 

Dancing  as  a  healthful  exercise,  712,  717. 

Day,  astronomical,  sidereal,  and  civil,  12,  273. 

Debacle,  a  great  rush  of  waters,  which,  breaking  down 
,|:  all  opposing  barriers,  carries  forward  the  broken 
,  I ,  fragments  of  rocks,  and  spreads  them  in  its  c<  rse. 
,._  The  term  is  derived  from  the  French  dibacU  ,  to 
.  .  unbar,  to  break  up  as  a  river  at  the  cessation  of  a 
long-continued  frost. 

Debris  (Fr,),  a  term  applied  to  the  loose  material 
arising  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks. 

Decapoda  (Or.  rfeca,  ten,  pous,  foot),  in  Zoology,  173. 

Deciduous  (Lat,  falling  ofiF);  plants  which  lose  their 
leaves  in  autumn  are  said  to  be  deciduous. 

Decoctions  (Lat.  decoquo,  I  boil  down),  754. 

Deer  family  (Cervidcf),  order  Ruminantia,  142;  deer- 
hunting  OS  a  British  field-sport,  669. 

Degrading,  Degradation  (Lat.  de,  down,  gradus,  a  step) 
' — to  take  down  from  one  level  to  another.  The 
degradation  of  hills  and  cliffi'  is  caused  by  rains  and 
rivers;  hence  water  is  said  to  degrade,  or  to  exercise 
a  degrading  ui'lueuce  on  the  land.  Degradation  and 
olevittion  of  land  are  opposite  terms,  17. 

Deliquescence,  a  chemical  term,  for  spontaneous  lique- 
faction on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

Delphinidoa  (Lat.  delphimu),  the  dolphin  family,  136. 

Deltas,  formation  of,  in  Geology,  18. 

Demulcents  (Lat.  dernulcm,  I  soften),  in  Medicine,  7  J7. 

Dendritic  (Gr.  dendivn,  a  tree),  applied  in  minera'ogy 
and  chemistry  to  objects  which  assume  a  branching 
appearance  like  trees. 

Density  of  different  bodies,  1 98.' 

Denudation  (Lat.,  dtnudo,  I  lay  bare) — a  term  some- 

■jj,  times  employed  as  synonymous  with  degradation, 

but    inaccurately  so.     For  example,  ditintegration 

strictly  appliei  to  that  notion  \>j  ythkh.  the  UAtwials 


of  solid  rocki  are  looiened  or  lepareted  from  each 
other;  degradation  to  the  carrying  of  these  matejrialB 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level;  and  denudation  to  the 
removal  of  superficial  matter  by  water,  so  as  to  lay 
bare  the  inferior  strata. 
Deposit  (Lat.  de,  down,  and  poaitus,  placed),  applied 
in  geology  to  matter  which  bus  settled  down  from 
water.    Mud,  sand,  gravd,  &c.  are  all  deposits,  and 
are  distinguished  by  the  kind  of  agency  which  pro- 
duced them;  such  as  fluviatile  (river)  deposits,  lacus- 
trine  (lake)   deposits,   marine   (sea)   deposits,  and 
littoral  (sea-shore)  deposits. 
Desquamation  (Lat.  de,  and  squama,  a  siiale),  the  fall- 
.  ing  oif  of  the  cuticle  in  the  form  of  scales. 
Detonation.    When  chemical  combination  or  decom- 
position is  sudden,  and  attended  by  flame  and  ex- 
plosion, it  is  often  said  to  be  effected  by  detonation. 
Dew,  in  Meteorology,  described,  38. 
Dew-claw,  of  the  dog,  659. 
Diagnosis,  diagnostics,  a  term  given  to  the  signs  ^7 

whioh  diseases  are  recognised  by  physicians. 
Diagram,  a  scheme,  or  series  of  figures,  drawn  for  vbe 

purpose  of  iilustrating  any  proposition. 
Diamond,  natural  history  and  uses  of,  367;  yiastes,  333. 
Diaphanous  (Gr.),  literally  shining  through;  used  as 
synonymous  with    translucent    and   pellucid;   and 
often,  but   erroneously,  as  synonymous  with  trans- 
parent. Substances  which  permit  merely  the  light  to 
pass  through  are  diaphanous;  jthose  vrhich  allow  the 
forms  of  objects  to  be  seen  through  them  are  trans- 
parent; which  see. 
Diaphoretics  (Qr.  dia,  through,  and  phoreo.  I  o^ny),  767. 
Diaphragm,  the  large  transversv  muscle  which  separates 
the  chest  from  the  belly:  in  Physiology,  121;  applied 
in  science  to  any  separating  membrane,  as  in  cer- 
tain electrical  apparatus,  267.  , 
Dicotyledon,  dicotyledonous,  ii.  Botany,  75-91. 
Didymium,  a  recently -discovered  metallic  element,  802. 
Diet,  mixed,  man  designed  to  subsist  on,  706. 
Digestion;  digestive  organs — functions  of,  119-120. 
Digitierade,  a  zoological  term  for  those  carnivora  which 

walk  only  on  the  toe  part  of  the  foot,  134. 
Dilatability,  an  accidental  property  of  matter,  198,,  i 
Diluents  (Lat.  diluo,  I  wash  away),  758.  i 

Diluvium.  The  terms  diluvium,  alluvium,  and  collu- 
vium  are  to  be  found  in  all  geological  workii,  hut 
the  distinctions  made  between  them  are  often  not 
very  obvious.  Colluvium  (Lat.  co; ,  together,  and 
liio,  I  wash)  is  meant  to  apply  to  masses  of  detrital 
matter  washed  together,  without  hinting  at  the  nature 
of  the  force  by  which  they  were  accumulated.  Allu- 
vium (Lat.  ad,  to)  is  generally  applied  to  matter 
brought  together  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  water, 
such  as  river  silt;  while  diluvium  (Lat.  dis, asunder), 
on  the  other  hand,  is  regarded  as  implying  the  extia- 
ordinary  action  of  water.  In  this  sense  diluvium 
was  at  one  time  restricied  to  those  accumulations  of 
gravel,  &c.  supposed  to  have  been  the  consequence 
of  the  Deluge  ;  but  it  has  now  a  wider  signification 
in  geology,  being  applied  to  all  masses  apparently 
the  result  of  powerful  aqueous  agency. 
Dinotherium  (Gr.  deinos,  terrible,  and  therion,  wild 
beast),  an  extinct  genus  of  thick-skinned  quadru- 
peds of  the  tertiary  era  of  geologists,  30. 
Dioptrics,  a  branch  of  Optics,  242. 
Dip,  in  Geology,  the  downward  inclination  of  strata,  370. 
Diptera  (two-winged),  an  extensive  order  of  insects, 

to  which  the  common  house  fly  belongs,  170. 
Disintegrate   (Lat.  dis,  asunder,  integer,  whole),  'to 
break  asunder  any  wliole  or  solid  matter.    The  dis- 
integration of  rocks  is  caused  by  the  slow  action  of 
the  atmosphere  or  by  frosts,  &c. 
Dislocation  (Lat.  dis,  asunder,  locus,  a  place),  dis- 
placed or  put  out  of  its  original  or  regular  position. 
In  Geology,  370;  in  Surgery,  765. 
Distemper,  a  disease  in  dogs,  666. 
Distillation,  principles  of,  in  Applied  Chemistry,  M8. 
Diuretics  (Gr.  diureo),  in  Medicine,  768. 
Diving-beU.    An  apparatui,  bj  meant  of  which  MnMua 
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an  let  fU>9ii,  .«)i]  wvUmI^  to  na»i*  «n<l«r  wat«r» 
anii«^wuto  K»n»u«'Op«raiU«««;  MMh  m  levelliofror 
^VWj)  tjbo  ,buU<Miie<ii'  luueboun,  pnpauiiif  »  founda- 
tinu  for  buildings,  bringing  up  lunkeit  materioli,  ke, 
<  111*  prfiicu^M  of  t^M  divius>bell»'  ujri  i)raude,  '  de- 
pends on  tbe  inipenctrobility  of  «tiu««plMrio  air,  and 
may  bo  illustrated  by  a  very  fanulinr  experinieut : — 
Bring  tiMi«(lga  of  aAi  uivarVed  tumbler,  or  any  cIom 
yaifqli  jw  the  surlkoe  of  the  water,  aud  keeping  the 
iQOuth  hofiiwntiil,  proH  it  dowja  in  the  wuter.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  thougli  some  portion  of  water 
aicendf  into  the  tumbkr,  the  greater  part  of  the  apace 
remains  epupty.  or  only  filled  with  air;  and  any 
object  placed  in  this  spaoe^  thniy^h  surronnded  on 
all  sides  vitb  water,  would  remain  perfectly  dry. 
In  fact  the  quantity  of  air  remains  the  iauie-~that 
is,  crutpressed  into  a  smaller  volume,  in  proportion 
to  tlv''  depth  to  whioh  it  is  made  to  desocad.  Noi^, 
if  we  conceive  a  veisel  of  iron,  sufficiently  oapacioua 
to  hold  seTccal  men,  to  be  suspended  by  a  chain,  and 
lowered  to  a  moderate  depth  under  water,  it  is  evi> 
dent  that  they  remain  there  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  perforin  any  operation  that  could  be  executed 
op  land  in  the  same  confined  space.  The  moohint, 
however,  as  U»'°  d:^vribed,  is  liable  to  two  great  de-t 
fects,  'nliinn  must  be  obviated  by  other  oontrivanoes, 
1>ef<>re  any  great  advantage  can.  be  derived  from  it. 
In  the  first  place,  as  the  air,  by  its  compressibility, 
all<»w(  the  water  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  the  bell, 
the  dry  space  is  not  only  diminished,  but  the  bottom 
on  whi4;h  the  beJl  rests,  and  where  the  operations 
are  to  be  canied  on,  is  also  covered  with  water  to  a 
proportional  depth.  In  the  seoond  place,  the  air 
within  the  bell,  by  repeated  respiration,  soon  beeomes 
mephiiio,  and  unfit  to  support  life ;  so  that  it  is 
npcefsary  to  elevate  the  apparatus  after  ahort  inter- 
vals, ;t9  Admit  a  firesh  supply.'  To  remedy  these 
defects,  fresh  air  is  forced  through  flexible  hose  by 
mfwqa  o(  a  forcinjr  pump  fimu  above,  thus  keeping 
it  always  in  pur'  i>y  and  proper  volume.  Signals  to 
be  nused,  lowered,  to  be  served  with  m<H«  air,  Ac. 
are  given  by  the  strokes  of  a  hammer  on  the  metal 
of  the  bell,  and  these  are  admirably  conducted  to 
those  above  through  the  medium  of  the  water. 

Diviaiknlity,  an  essential  {voperty  of  matter,  li)3. 

Docks,  their  construction  and  uses,  432. 

Dodo,  in  Zoolngy,  160;  in  Cieology,  32. 

Doo,  in  Zoology,  135;  training  of,  657;  varieties  of, 
Qd9;  general  management  of,  664;  diseases  of,  666; 
as  a  beast  of  draught,  403. 

Doric  order,  in  Grecian  architecture,  435. 

Doses,  in  Medicine,  comparative  efiS»cts  of,  763. 

Dove-oot»,  proper  construction  of,  6.H7. 

Dover's. |M>wder.  A  oompound  of  ipecacuanha,  opium, 
and  tulphate  of  potash.  Ten  grains  contain  one  of 
opium  and  one  of  ipecacuanha.  iSee  sudorifics  in 
Medicine,  761.  ••.-•• 

Drainage  and  sewerage  of  cities,  476. 

Drain*  ai>d draining,  in  Agriculturei  4.09:'"  '■ 

Drastics  (Gr.  dnutiout,  active,  efficient),  75A. 

Dredging  maehiae,  in  civil  engineering,  431. 

Dr«88,  hygienic  conditions  of,  716,  76(i ;  style  of  or  cos- 
tume, 774. 

Drilling  aud  drill-machines,  in  huibaridry,  4n8. 

Drone,  the  male  of  the  honey-bee,  643,  64U. 

Drownings  how  to  proceed  in  eases  of,  767. 

Druw  (Oer.  dnuen;  Or.  rf'-.Vg,  dew),  a  term  in  mine- 

'  ralogy,  applied  to  minerals  whioh  hwre  their  surfaces 
studded  or  bedewed,  as  it  were,  with  small  promi- 
nent crystals  <•  '  ' 

Duelw,  in  Zoology,  1.51;  as  poultryi  636.' 

Dunes.  A  geological  term  for  low  hills  of  sand,  which 
arc  met  with  in  Tarieus  parts  along  the  coasts  of  the 
British  islands,  20 

Dunstable  struw-plait  manuihctuTe,  348  Mid  7B2. 

Dura  mater,  the  oater  nipmbrane  «fthe  brain,  117. 

Dumoien  (</ur<w,  hani),  the  h«art«v<>d  of  a  tree,  561. 

Dyeing!  4hwry  and  pra^ioe  of,  817. 

Dyke  (Scottish,  dyke,  a,  wall  or  feuce)(  apnUed  (« tliM» 
792  r.ii-^ 


iatetmptioBS  which  tk*  ninet  msatawititinjhiapnH"^ 
grcBS,  from  their  appearing  io  valt  df  «n«lp«rt  olfi* 
coal-field  from  another,    ^metimes  theM  dykat'  fi.  I 
only  a  few  feet  in  thinknesa;  at  othee.limfs  thsyac* 
as  many  yards  or  fiithonia.  .' i  m  ,,,   n  ,i /iiiiM 

Dynamka  (lir.  dj/namis,  powec  or  farae)^  the  acienoe  '■ 
of  force  or  power;  or  the  i doctrine  oi'  motion,  whioh 
is  the  eftect  of  aipplied  force  or  forces.  '  ' 

Dynameter,  an  instrument  for  determining  the  roagnix^l 
fying  power  of  tolesoopea.  '> 

Dynamometer,  an  instruineni'  for  measuring  force  «r-i 
power  of  any  kind,  wkatheriof  animah  or  machines. 

Dysentery,  an  intestinal  disease,  accompanied  with 
severe  fluxes,  partly  of  blood. 

Dyspepsia  (Ur.  djfs,  badness  or  difiiculty,  pepto,  I  digest 
or  concoct),  a  medical  term  for  the  malady  of  dis- 
orderei'.  digestion,  wbioh  lies  at  the  bottom  of  so 
many  other  diseases. 

r.-,      .  ,    .1,1  k -i.i  li ,  "ic  ,yiii<ic')li; 

Eagles,  «  rapterial  family;  in  Zoology,  14«.  -  ^ .  .iii/-m,T 
Ear,  the  hmnon,  dissected  and  described,  123. 
llarth,  as  a  planet,  3 ;  diurnal  and  annual  motions' «f, 
12  ;  geneml  physical  constitution  of,  49-6h" -i>iiJ<l" 
Earth's  cHi8t,oi'eMterior  rocky  portion,  17.  ••  a.j-ii) 
Karthenwore  m  pottery,  manufacture  of,  321.  '  '  'i';' 
Earthquakes,  cle.<ating  effects  of,  considered,  19, 57.'' 
Earths,  in  Cbsniistry,  2i)3 ;  primitive  (clay,  BMid,linve, 

n.'t^^nesia),  67. 
Eccaleobion,  artificial  egg-hatching  appa^'atnx,  633.' 
Ecch3rmosi8,  a  bine  or  livid  mark  caused  by  bl<>od 
efiUsed  under  the  skin.  - ;; -,   jJj  aJ^Ao  ! 

Echoes,  causes  and  illustrations  of,  255;  "  t>  >'<i"i)«n*>'r 
Eclectics,  philosophers  who  attach   them^IrM  t«i  nti 
sect,  but  choose  what  they  consider  the  best  portions 
from  the  colleotive  doctrines  of  others.  ' '^ 

Eclipses,  in  Astronomy,  explained  and  illustrated,  15.'< 
Ecliptic,  circle  of,  in  Geography,  62. 
Edentata  (Lot.  dgni,  a  tooth),  an  order  in  Zoolo^i  198. 
Eel,  common,  conger,  and  electric,  159-^72.        ->  ''^'j; 
Eflloresoencc,  the  flowering  of  plants;  in  chnni<!4l  lltfi^ 
guage,  the  formation  of  small  white  «ryStiklS'oA  the 
surface  of  bodies  when  exposed  to  th6  air,  or  tke 
spontaneous  crumbling  down  of  transparent  crystals 
when  so  exposed.  '  '" 

Effluvium  or  Effluvia,  the  minute  particles  '  flowing 
ont  of  or  exhaled  from  bodies,  as  in  the  Case  of 
putrefying  matter.  It  is  common  als4  to  attatsh'tjhi 
meaning  of  a  strong  odonr  to  the  terra.    '  '  ": 

E^gs  of  birds,  in  Dietary,  731 ;  how  to  i»re8er»ei  68^.'"^ 
Elastic  bodies,  motion  in,  206.  '    ':'' 

Elasticity,  an  accidental  property  of  mattei','198.'  , 

Electricity,  257-272;  excitatioh  of,  257;  di8tribut?ott'  ' 
and  transferer  ce  of,  258;  electrics  and  nonreleetfies', 
258;  positive  and  negative  electricity,  259;  electrical 
induction,  259 ;  electrical  machines,  260-262 ;  influ- 
ence of  electricity  on  bodies,  262-264  ;  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere,  264;  voltaic  electricity,  264  j  thermo- 
electricity, 268 ;  eleetro-magnetism,  270  ;  magneto- 
electricity,  271 ;   electro -magnetic  machines,  27 1; 
animal   electricity,  272 ;   vegetable  electricity,   79' j' | 
electric  telegraph  and  clock,  272,  283, 4l6. 
Electrometer  (Gr.),  a  measurer  or  indicator  of  the 

intensity  of  electricity,  261. 
Electrotype,  invention  and  application  of,  268.    •^-•''■';''l'^ 
Elephant,  in  Zoology,  140 ;  as  a  beast  of  burdetl,'402l' 
Elevating  or  upheaving  causes,  in  Geology,  18-20.      '^^  , 
Elixir,  a  licjuid  essence  or  extract  of  any  substance.    ''^■'' 
Elm,  varieties  and  cultivation  of,  565. 
Em'-ouchure,  a  term  adopted  from  the  French,  signify- 
ing the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  rather  that  area  over 
which  its  current  spreads  as  it  enters  the  sea. 
Embrocation,  a  name  for  medicinah  liquids  used  for 

rubbing  sprains  and  other  external  ailincnts. 
Embryo,  >n  Physiology,  the  rudiment  or  germ  of  animal 

and  vegetable  bodies.  

Emerald,  varieties  of,  368  ;  artificial,  333.        ,       ^^I'^m 
Emery,  emery  powder,  history  and  uses,  86?,"    'l'"  '^^^^^^i 
Emetics  (Gr.  emed,  I  vomit),  in  Medicine,  758,    ,    ,,,„'' 
KmoUieuts  (Ut.  moUiv,  I  soften  down),75il.    "'"''*•'" 
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CrapiQ«,ia  oamsa^llad  io  qnaoka  of  eraiy  tpeciei, 
Mid  chietlji  to  pretwnderf  in  medicine. 

EmpgrrcMi,  the  Leaven  of  beavenk;  whence  the  ad- 
je«ti<-e  einii.mol^  (Ignifyiafif  aijrial  or  oelcBtial. 

Kmpyreuma  (Or.),  the  peculiar  odout  from  burnt  oils. 

Ernanotory«  Iniy  part  of  the  liodji  wbiob  carriea  ofi'  eX' 
oretimia^  a«t  for  exampir,  the  uoitrili. ' 

Kncrinites,  Peutacrinita.,  Crinoidoa,  lUtt. 

EuoydApiBdia,  m  itenn  aow  f^nerally  given  to  diction- 
^  aries      ibracinp;  a  view  of  all  the  arts  and  ceiencei. 

Kndof^i.,  endoge.iouB,  i»  Iletanj',  91. 

EiidoimoM  (Gr.  erulan,  .ivithtii,  and  oi mot,  iupal(ion) ; 
and  exoimoae  (Uc.  c>i«  out  of,'  and  ^Minof);  Me  Dut> 
rochet's  theory  of,  314.  i 

Engine^  in  niechaiiiot,  is  uaed  to  denote  generally  any 
kind  of  machine  in  which  two  or  more  of  the  nmple 
meohanical  power*  are  oomhinod.  bee  Btbaim-Enoine 
— stationary,  locomotive,  marine,  lew-prestuK,  high- 
pressure,  and  other  varieties  of,  3H5-4UU. 

Engineering,  rt^^rictly  ipeaking,  if  the  latt  of  maw^ing 
oii^rines;  but  latterly  it  hae  been  applied,  not  only  to 
tluitartt  but  to  all  nianufacluritig:  and  building 
operations,  in  which  engii>«R  are  emploiyed.  It  is 
customary  to  divide  it  into  two  brunches-^Military 
and  Civil,  i  *  Military  engineering '-r-rwe  abridge  from 
BratMle^' implies  a  knowledge  of  the  couitruotion' 
aad  maiotenAnce  of  fortifications,  and  all  buildings 
necessary  in  military  posts ;  and  heuCe  includes  a 
thorough  iustructiou  on  every  point  relative  to  the 
attaak  and  defence  of  places,  'Die  science  also  em- 
bi-uces  the  surveying  of  a  country  for  the  various 
operations  of  war,  and  oonsequeitCly  an  acquaintance 
with'  mathematics  and  facility  in  drawing.  Civil 
cuH^ineeiring,  as  the  name  implies,  does  not  include 
those  branches  above-mentioned  which  8pe<.ially  be- 
lofig  tiotbe  art  of  war;  but  relates  to  the  forming  of 
roads  and  bridges,  railroads,  the  construction  of 
mii^hiHery  for  all  purposes,  the  formaiiou  of  canals^ 
aqtieilucts,  hai^bours,  drainage  of  a  country,  tus.  To 
j^iye  the  faintest  outline  of  the  science  of  practical 
engiueeriug,  would  be  to  write  treatises  ou  mathe- 
i;w»tic8i  mechanics,  hydraulics,  hydrostatics,  and  the 
ofM^r  brMtUfhes  of  natural  philosophy ;  the  reader 
must  therefore  seek  for  information  under  the  sepiv- 
tu^;,bead9..i>f  science  involved  in  it.'  To  this  we 
^ay  addii  tnat  the  sdeuce  is  indeed  so  vast,  as  to 
^fudcr,.it  n^ce^sa^y  for  an  individual  to  restrict  him- 
self to  some  special  department,  at  mining,  water, 
bridges,  jr^,\y(ijs,  &c.,  by  which  means  more  accurate 
and  satisfactory  results  are  more  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained. ,.^ee  p.  384. 

Eiftpwo^Ogy  ;(C>r.  tnUma,  an  insect,  and  logos),  that 
4^pai;tj(aeut  of  zoological  science  which  relates  to  the 
na^tura^  history  of  the  insect  world. — See  Zoology, 

Eqiozoa  (Qr.  entoa,  within;  iSon,  an  animal),  176. 

Kn^i;ocl)ite,  entrochal  (Gr.  m,  and  trochus,  a  wheel), 
litcxally  wheel-stoue;  a  term  applied  to  the  broken 
stems,  or  separate  joints  of  fossil  encrinites, 

Epl^emerq!,  cnheiucridR!,  or  day-flies,  166. 

I'^phemeral,  the  day-fly,  so  called  from  its  existing  but 
for  one  day^  Itence  the  use  of  the  epithet  ephemeral 
in  the  general  sense  of  short-lived  or  transitory. 

Ephemeris  or  £phemeride9,a  tabular  almanac,  showing 
the  state  of  the  heavens,  and  heavenly  bodies  for 
every  day  at  noon. 

Epidemic,  a  disease  which  affects  a  large  numbei  of 
persons  in  the  same  locality  at  one  time,  lasts  I'or 
iri;egular  periods,  and  is  in  wost  cases  contagious. 

Epidermis,  the  cuticle,  outer  or  scarf-skin  of  plants  and 
animals.    See  Pliysiology,  71  ar  1 124. 

Epigastric,  belonging  to  tne  upper  abdominal  region. 

Epiglottis  (Gr,  e^oi,  upon,  and  glottis,  the  tongue),  the 
c.irtilaginous  lid  which  cove»  the  top  of  (i^^  wwd- 
pipe  in  swallowing.  '  „i:,-^'yi  hiu 

Epispastics  (Or.  tjpi,  upon,  apao,  I  draw),  foSt  r^  i  (  v,r. 

Epochs  and  eras,  in  Chronolog}',  277.  , 

Epsom  salts  (Sulphate  o^,- luagnesiq.),  ui  ^j^ic^i^  ^.^i^,], 
manufttctuM  And  cprop99^^onlOf,.j|o^,  ,4j,j)  8Jll^i^^ 


Ekiaator,  tarreatrfatl  and  rileatittl^  deflne4«  9,tA,         " 

Equilibrium  (LM.  tqmu,  equal,  Mra,  weight  or  b»lM)«eV 

Anything  tiald  in  equal  b«lanc«  «r  <xmnt«rpoiM  (• 

said  to  b*  in  equilibrium. 

Equinox, equinoctial  i>oi.it8,equinootiftlcolure,fcc.  9,62; 

equinoxes,  the  precession  of,  16.  i 

Eras  and  epochs,  in  Chrenology,  277.  ''';' 

Erbium,  a  recently -disooverecT metallic  element,  SOOi ''' 

Erosion  (lAt.  erodo,  to  eat  away),  the  a«t  «f  gradually 

wearing  away,  or  the  state  of  being  to  worn.    Se« 

valleys  «f  erosion. 

Erpetology  (Gr.),  that  department  of  natural  history 

which  treats  of  the  structure,  habits,  ftc.  of  reptiles. 
Rrrhinei  (en,  in,  rhm,  the  nose),  in  Medicine,  759. 
Erysipelas,  an  eruptive  and  highly-inflammatory  dis* 

ease,  vulgarly  styled  8t  Anthony's  Fire. 
Escarpment,  the  abrupt  face  of  a  ridge  of  high  land. 
Escharotic,  a  caustic  application,  as  nitrate  of  sllrer, 

which  fonns  an  etdiar  or  scar  on  th«  skin. 
Esculent  (Lat.  t»ea,  food),  a  term  applied  to  roots 

and  plants  which  may  be  eaten, 
'Esptlier,  in  Horticulture,  a  substitute  for  a  wall  on 
which  to  train  fruit-trees,  and  sometimes  omamei^  lal 
shruba.  The  objects  are — to  expose  the  foliage  of  the 
plants  more  perfectly  to  the  light  and  air,  to  prevent 
the  branuhee  from  being  blown  about  by  the  winds, 
and  to  economise  space  by  confining  them  within 
definite  limits,  54fi,  549. 
Etiolate  (Fr.),  to  blanch  by  concealing  Arora  the  light; 
.    e.  g.,  the  blanching  of  celery  by  earthing  up,  79. 
Eudiometer,  an  insliumont  for  sacertaiuing  the  oom* 
position  and  purity  of  air.  '*>  "'  ^''lo 

Evaporation,  various  scientific  modes  of,  30&.  '  ">:  q'nq 
Evergreen,  for  the  shrubbery  and  garden,  537.  '"ilrw 
Exercise,  bodily  and  mental,  necessity  of,  711-718/''!"-' 
Exfoliation,  a  surgical  term  expressing  the  casting  ofF 
of  a  portion  of  diseased  bone  from  the  sound  parte.'  - 
Exogeo,  exogenous,  in  Botany,  91.  ' ' ''''' 

Exotic,  an  epithet  for  anjrthing  of  foreign  origin,' upc 
plied  chiefly  in  botany  and  gardening.  ""  )i 

Expectorants  (I<at.  ex,  out  of,  pectxu,  the  breast),  739:>i< 
Experimentum  cruois,  a  decisive  exp«rimer4;  so  called' 
because,  like  ."^  cross  or  direction-post,  it  directs  men 
to  true  knowledge;  or  as  some  explain  it,  because  ilf 
.    is  a  kind  of  torture  whereby  the  nature  of  th*  thing;  >*  I^ 
ii.  extorted,  as  it  were,  by  violence.  •'* '  ,oiboU 

Extension,  an  essential  proijerty  of  matter,  \d6l^  •<  .<'I>"CT 
Plxtracts,  forms  of,  in  Medicine,  754.  '     '"*! 

pjxtravasation,  the  discharge  of  blood  from  a  vediot 

below  the  surface  of  the  body. 
ExuviiB  (Lat.  c<ut  clethet).     In  Zoology  this  term'tt'T 
applied  to  the  external  integuments  of  animals  which'  *l 
are  periodically  shed  or  cost  ofi',  such  as  the  skin  of 'il^ 
the  snake,  the  crustnceous  covering  of  the  crab,  &c.;"<l 
but  in  Geology  it  is  employed  to  designate  foteil' 
animal  remains  of  whatever  desoriptiouw    •■•''■■  ii"'"i" 
Eye,  in  Physiology,  122;  in  Optics,  250.  .li'T  .■ntiM'^U. 

-     !,■..'  ■.•.r.riijna 
Fa9&de,  the  front  of  a  building,  in  Architeoturej  434k ' '  <*l 
Fairy  ring.     In  raeadowa  and  grasa  lands  circles  of  a  :*l 
different  hue  from  the  surrounding  gtaes  are  often"' I 
seen;  these  arc  commonly  called /airy  Wn^s,  from  ai'J 
vulgar  belief  that  at  night  fairies  dance   thereon; 
The  true  cause  of  these  appearances,  which  have  ex-  '*! 
cited  the  astonishment  of  many,  is  said  to  be  as  foU^i'V 
lows: — They  are  the  indications  of  the  centrifugal'*! 
growth  of  the  subterranean  stems  of  certain  mush''  '*' 
rooms,  which,  originally  springing  from  a  oomm6n 
point  or  parent^  oontinually  spread  outwards  upon 
the  same  plane,  the  centres  or  first -formed  parts' 
perishing  as  the  circumference  or  last-formed  portS''*! 
develop  themselves,  .'uU 

Falcon  family,  J<'alcomda,  order  Raptores,  I47»  '  "k  '*^f> 
Falconry,  as  a  British  field-sport,  667*  <•<•■■>  ''•'i I'lfl 

Falling  bodies,  phenomena  of,  2U0.  j-v/kuk  uiflijJitiiuiT 

Fallow,  fallowing,  and  fallow  crops,  409,  * "  .-'j'i„n  intKI 
Fardingale>  oi  hoopsd  petticoat,  in  British  costume,  779i>'U 
farina  (Lat.),  meal  or  Joui}  in  Botapy,  the  polka  or  <(l 
.;  idipfcof  th«.aatj»ej;f«,.i'ji-w  Uow  e  ,w\jeV<  ,ucuj-rj«>  'jAiH 
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PwlnaoMui  foodi,  nntnd  compoiition  of,  738. 

Farm,  ohoioa,  lituauon,  liia,  ko,  of,  4UI-488. 

Fat,  in  dietetioa,  7!)3;  falMniiig  of  cattle,  600. 

Fauna  (Lat.  fauni,  rural  deltMi),  a  coolo^cal  term  for 
the  aniraoli  |teouliar  to  a  country;  as  the  fauna  of 
Australia,  or  the./bMi/yiiMita  of  Uritaiu. 

Febrifuges,  febrifugal,  in  Medicine,  759, 

Feet,  proper  and  improper  dress  for,  773, 

Fulidic,  felinie  (Lat../e/M,  a  cat),  in  Zoology,  185. 

Felt,  felting,  and  felt-cloth,  manufacture  of,  347. 

Fences,  live,  naturo  and  treatment  of,  57ti. 

Fencing,  as  an  exercise,  712, 

Fermentation,  phenomena  of,  in  Ohemistry,  SOU. 

Fiars'  prices,  rents  paid  by,  in  Scotland,  4t)4. 

Iflbrin,  a  whitish  body,  insoluble  in  water,  which  forma 
the  chief  or  fibrous  part  of  muscle  or  flesh. 

FicTiLB  Manufacture,  3'J1-386. 

Fikld-Sport8,  Uritisii,  (i(i7-673. 

Fig,  character  and  cultivation  of,  560, 

Figure,  an  essentiul  property  of  matter,  193. 

Figworts  {Scrophulariaotm),  one  of  the  Jussieuiou  orders, 
of  which  the  ooramon  foxglove  {digitaiu)  may  be 
taken  as  the  type,  106. 

Filicite  (Lat. /i/ur),  a  fossil  fern. 

Fillet,  in  Architecture,  434 ;  in  Cookery,  740, 

Filters,  Filtration,  in  Practical  Chtmiitry,  308;  in  Sup- 
ply of  Water,  471. 

Fiuchea — family  Frmgittuloe — in  Zoology,  145. 

Finnar.  oi  Aberdeen  haddocks,  how  cured,  ti98. 

Fire-damp,  a  mining  term  for  vorburetted  hydrogen, 
297  and  355. 

Fiidworks,  composition  and  construction  of,  320. 

Firs,  varieties,  growth,  and  culture  of,  563, 

Fishes  (Lat.  J^oei),  class  of,  in  Zoology,  156,  673  ; 
osseous  or  bony  fishee,  157;  cartilaginous  fishes,  160; 
in  dietary,  731;  modesof  curing,  732;  of  cooking,  748, 

Fish-pci.ds,  how  to  construct  and  stock,  CU7.      i  n  i.  h 

Fishing-tackle,  in  Angling,  675.  i  : 

Fits,  treatment  of,  in  Surgery,  765, 

Flail,  a  thrashing  implement,  iu  husbandry,  496. 

Flake,  a  floricultural  term  for  carnations  which  poiscss 
but  two  colours,  arranged  iu  largb  stripes  or  ftitken 
through  the  petals,  534. 

Flamingo,  a  remarkable  wading  bird,  151. 

Flannel,  as  an  article  of  clothing,  770, 

Fl&x,  botanically  and  economically  (M)UBidered,  93 ; 
growth  and  preparation  of  for  linen,  336. 

Flea  tribe  {Aphaniptera),  in  Zoology,  171. 

Flies,  artificial,  for  angling,  679. 

Flint,  its  natural  history  and  uses,  360. 

FJora  (Lot,),  As  the  animals  peculiar  to  a  country 
constitute  itsyiiuita,  so  do  the  trees  and  plants  its 
flora;  the  botany  recent  or  fossil  of  any  country. 

Floriculture  (Lat./o«,  Jioiis,  a  Mower,  and  colo,  1  culti- 
vate), the  culture  of  the  flower-garden,  529;  monthly 
calendar  of,  543. 

Flower-Uabden,  the,  529-544 ;  laying  out  of,  530. 

Flowerless  plants,  coii!''iical  functions  of,  76. 

Flower-pots  and  stands,  540, 

Fluorine,  one  of  the  elementary  Bubstauces,  297. 

Fluorspar,  in  Chemistry,  297;  in  Mineralogy,  368. 

Fluviatile,  of  or  belonging  to  a  river. 

Fluxes,  various,  for  chemical  purposes,  307. 

Fly  tribe — Muscidtt — 171. 

Focus,  in  caloric,  196;  in  Optics,  24  ', 

Fogs  and  mists,  character  and  constitution  of,  37. 

FoliaceiB  (Lat./o/ium,  a  leaf),  in  liotany.  111. 

Fomentations,  partial  bathings  with  warm  fluids,  759. 

Food,  functions  of,  706,  721;  elements  of,  721;  veget- 
able, 722 ;  animal,  728 ;  mineral,  733  ;  amount  of 
necessary  for  health,  709  ;  variety  of,  710. 

Foot-rot,  iu  sheep,  176;  treatment  of,  620. 

Forces,  in  Natural  Philosophy,  199 ;  centrifugal  and 
centripetal,  203. 

Fossil  (Lat.  jfoimiu,  dug  up),  anything  dug  up  out  of 

;  the  earth  is  fossil ;  but  the  term  '  fossils,'  or  *  fossil 
remains,'  is  now  generally  applied  to  petrified  vege- 
table or  animal  remains  dug  out  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Fountoiui,  iu  Hydraulici^  232  j  iu  Supply  of  Water,  471. 
7M 


Fowls,  in  Zoolc^,  149;  as  pouUiy,  eSOu  rfloi  ol  oild 
Fo:;-hunting,  as  a  British  field-sport,  669.  Knliibnn  n) 
Fractures,  treatment  of,  iu  Surgery,  765.  i  .vii'i>ir,ii>MO 
Freezing,  effects  of,  198. 

Freshets,  or  land-floods,  ore  sudden  risings  of  rivers,  hy 
which  they  inun('nte  their  banks,  and  carry  destruc- 
tion before  them.  The  term  dibuok  (from  the  French 
dibucler,  to  unbar)  is  often  used  instead ;  but  more 
properly  means  a  rush  of  water,  breaking  down  all 
opposing  barriers,  and  carrying  away  and  dispdrsiug 
fragments  of  rocks  and  other  debris. 
Friction,  iu  practical  ;naohinery,  228.  ii  • 

Frigate,  iii  naval  armament  aud  arcliiteoture,  420,  <  >',;) 
Frogs,  family  of,  Ranida,  155.  ,\) 

Frost  aud  hoar-frost,  how  produced,  44,  ,i 

Frost-bites,  treatment  of,  in  Surgery,  765,  .( 

Fructification  of  plants,  various  modes  of,  75.  lit'i 

FaUI{,aAaOEN,  THK,  545-560.  |     in.ii 

Fruits,  fleshy,  dietetic  chorocter  of,  728.  >)  ||p'| 

Frying,  as  a  mode  of  cooking,  741.  ,      Ji  <,iiIO 

Fulcrum  or  prop,  in  Mechanics,  2U9.  ,    -i.n,,; 

Fuller's  uarth,  its  historv  and  uses,  359;  fulHng,'84<. 

Fuhuinatiug  powders,  chemical  composition  of,  820, 

Fungi,  the  mushroom  family,  112. 

Fur,  as  an  article  of  clothing,  772. 

Furnaces,  in  Chemistry,  805;  in  Metallurgy,  375,  979. 

Fusee,  a  small  tube  filled  with  combustibles,  used  for 
the  discharge  of  bombs  and  fireworks.  , , ,  i 

Fusion,  aqueous  and  igneous,  in  Chemistry,  307<,!t/<ii(t 

.  ^  |;i 

Oodfly  tribe  {Tabanida),  in  entomology,  171. 

Oalaxy,  the  astronomical  name  for  tLo  accamulntlon 
of  stars  forming  the  Milky  Way,  p.  7 ;  familiarly 
used  to  signify  any  assemblage  of  bright  objects,.. 

Galena,  native  sulphuret  of  lead,  302,  379.        |km.|i{ 

Ualvanism,  or  Voltaic  Electricity,  264.  ,,;,,,,  t;i 

Game  a<id  game-laws,  672;  game,  in  dietetics,  730. 

Ganglion,  a  hard  swelling,  found  on  the  course  of 
tendons,  and  most  frequently  appearing  upou  the 
hand  or  wrist ;  also  a  knob  upon  the  course  of 
uerves;  see  Zoology,  161. 

Gangrene,  the  name  applied  to  the  first  stage  of  mor- 
tification, before  the  vitality  is  completely  gone. 

Ganoids,  Ganoidians  (Gr,  ganos,  splendour,  from  the 
bright  surface  of  their  enamel),  one  of  the  four  great 
orders  into  which  M,  Agassiz  has  arranged  the  close 
Fishes,  The  ganoids  are  covered  with  angular  scales, 
composed  internally  of  bone,  and  coated  with  enamel. 
The  scales  are  regularly  arranged,  and  entirely  cover 
the  skin.  The  sauroid  fish,  or  those  which,  from  tho 
structure  of  their  teeth  and  other  peculiarities,  ap- 
proximate to  reptiles,  are  amongst  the  most  interest- 
ing of  this  order.  Nearly  all  the  species  referred  tt! 
it  are  extinct;  the  itu,rgeon»,  and  bong-pi Ae  of  the 
North  American  lakes,  are  living  examples. 

Gardens,  kitchen,  flower,  and  fruit,  513-560;  laying 
out  of,  513;  soUo  and  composts  for,  514  ;  geiienU 
management  of,  515;  walks,  538;  garden  plots  iu 
towns,  542. 

Garlic,  nature  and  culture  of,  522. 

Garnet,  varieties  of,  367.  ..; 

Gas  illumination,  history  and  practice  of,  453,  459.  ,; » 

(iasometer,  in  gas  manufacture,  455. 

Gasteropoda  (Gr,  gaiter,  belly,  pous,  foot),  a  well-known 
order  of  molluscs,  179. 

(iastronomy  (Oi.  yaxter  aud  nomi),  literally  tho  '  science 
of  the  8ton:ach;'  secondarily,  of  eating,  or  the  ptc- 
paratiim  of  food. 

Gault  or  golt,  a  local  term  ajiplied  to  certain  raa^ly 
clays  of  the  cretaceous  system,  27.  -,{ i 

Gavial,  a  kind  of  crocodile  found  in  India,  153. 

Gelatine,  a  jelly  or  soft  substance,  obtained  by  boiling 
either  the  soft  parts  or  bones  of  animal  bodies.  Glue 
and  isinglass  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  gelatine. 
Iu  dietetics,  728, 

Gems,  artificial  manufacture  of,  333.  ^  .;> 

Generation,  duration  of,  iu  Chronology,  278.  .< 

Geodes  (Gr,  ijcodet,  earthy),  a  term  applied  to  rounded 
pebUea  baviug  au  internAl  cavitjr  Une4  ffitb  Q^ftajni; 
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ftW  to  roundel  er  nodaUr  pcbblei  thcmMlTvi;  and 
to  nodule*  at  ironstone  hollow  in  the  centra. 
nKounAPiir,  Phviical,  40'ti4. 
(leographical  temis,  explanations  df,  53. 
Utognoiy  ((Hr.^^,  th«  earth,  ^j«<«,  knowledge)  -Is  some- 
times used  initead  of  (Joolocjr — the  formor  signify- 
ing absolvte  knowledgw,  and   the   latter  implying 
•peoutatire    rsBaoning.     Geology,   however,    is    tku 
term  n'  >'  t  frequently  in  use,  and  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue ' 

(iKOLooy  as  a  science,  2-H'2. 

Oeraniuni,  see  natural  order  (kraniaetm,  fl(j. 

(lermination,  in  Vegetable  Physiology,  d9. 

(ioysers,  the  celebrated  spoutnig  fountains  of  boiling 
water  in  Iceland,  so  called  from  a  native  word  sig- 
nifying raging  or  roaring, 

Oibbous,  an  opithet  bestowed  on  the  moon  when  the 
dark  part  is  homed  in  shape,  during  the  change  iW>m 
full  to  now;  in  Astronomy,  2. 

Gimbals  (I^at.  yemellu*,  a  pair),  a  piece  of  mechanum, 
uonaisting  of  two  brass  hoops  or  rings,  which  more 
within  one  another,  each  perpendicular  to  its  plane, 
about  two  axes,  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
A  body  suspended  in  this  manner,  having  a  free 
motion  in  two  directions  at  right  angles,  will  assume 
the  vertical  position;  henco  gimbals  are  employed 

''  for  the  suspension  of  sea-conipasses,  &c.  p.  4'25, 

Gin,  as  a  beverage  and  diuretic,  7ii6,  75tt,  760.  ' 

Giraffe,  or  Camelopard,  order  Ruminantia,  142. 

Glaciers,  vast  fields  of  ice  or  concrete  snow,  which  are 
formed  in  the  hollows  between  lofty  mountains,  and 
abound  in  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  Alps. 

Gland,  a  name  given  to  all  those  organs  of  the  body, 
large  or  small,  which  separate  a  secretion  from  the 
blood,  and  have  duc^s  to  excrete  it. 

Glanders,  a  formidable  disease  in  horses,  6>I7. 

Glass,  various  sorts,  the  compos  tion  and  manufacture 
of;  cutting,  grinding,  etching;   staining,  colouring 

"'  tand  enamelling,  328,  332. 

Glauoous  (Gf.)  applied,  in  describing  colours,  to  a  dull 
green,  passing  into  blue;  in  Botany,  to  the  mealy- 
like  bloom  which  covers  the  surface  of  certain  leaves, 
as  those  of  the  cabbage. 

■Gloves,  origin  and  introduction  of,  776. 

Glow-wot-m  (Lampi/ri»  noctikca),  164. 

OlUciniam,  the  metallic  base  of  the  earth  glucina,  300. 

Glue,  marine,  its  composition,  336.     See  .gelatine. 

Glumaceic,  one  of  the  Jussieuian  subdivisions,  HI. 

Gluten,  an  elastic  and  tenacious  sub!<tance,  found 
largely  in  flour  and  other  vegetable  bodies;  iu  Die- 
•tetrcs,  722. 

rteat  tribe  (Cviicida),  171. 

Gnat  tribe  (Culicidcs),  in  entomology,  170. 

Gnomon,  the  erect  style  or  pin  of  a  dial,  which  indi- 
cates the  hour  by  its  shadow;  in  Horology,  279. 

Goat,  in  i^oology,  142;  af  a  domesticated  animal,  621. 

floltre,  a  large  tumour  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
characterising  an  unhappy  class  of  weak-minded 
beings  wbo  reside  in  Alpine  districts,  and  are  gene- 
rally iipmed  Cretins. 

Gold,  in  Chemistry,  302;  in  Aletallurgy,  373. 

Gooseberry,  in  Botany,  100;  in  gardening,  555. 

Goose,  in  Zoology,  152;  domesticated,  635. 

Gourds  (Cticurbitacea)),  one  of  the  Jussieuian  orders,  09. 

Gowns,  origin  and  introduction  of,  in  Costume,  775. 

Gradient,  a  word  now  used  to  denote  the  deviation  of 
railways  from  a  level  to  an  inclined  plane,  413. 

Grafting,  in  Horticulture,  its  theory  and  practice,  546. 

Grallatores,  or  Wading  birds,  150. 

Graminaceo!,  the  Grasses  or  Grass  tribe.  111. 

Granite,  economically  considered,  361 ;  its  composition 
and  geological  relations,  22. 

Granulation,  the  process  of  forming  into  grains ;  a  word 
which  is  applied  to  the  small  specks  of  red  flesh 
which  spring  up  in  healing  sores ;  in  Surgery,  768. 

Grapes,  varieties  of,  in  horticulture,  559. 

Graphite  (Gr.  grapho,  I  write),  a  mineralogical  term 

'  "for  plumbago  or  black  lead,  297. 

Om^litt  (Ur,  grapho  and  Uthw),  fossil  zoo^ihTteg 


found  in  the  ihalei  of  tlie  Bilarian  Syiica,  ateitf 

allied  to  the  existing  sea-pens  (,P«it»atul<t).  ' 

Grasshoppers,  iti  /oology,  166.  i 

Grauwacktf,  orgruywMM  (Germ.(rr(iu,g;ray,  and  toooAl, 

a  provincial  name  used  by  niiuert),  p,  apvoiea  of  trap 

rock,  as  well  as  the  uoiiia  given  to  ■  group  or  system 

of  rucks,  23. 
Gravity,  speciflo,  defined,  19B,  220;  gravity  or  weight, 

200;  centre  of,  2U1.  .m.i 

Gravity,  gravitation,  laws  of,  in  Astronomy,  10-ll,<t'i''f 
Greenhouse,  plants  adapted  for,  63U ;  general  manage 

nient  of,  539. 
Green-sand,  the  lowest  member  of  the  Chalk  System,  27. 
Green-water  of  the  arctic  seas,  690, 
Gregorian,  a  name  applied  to  the  arrangement  of  the 

calendar  year  made  by  Pope  Gregory,  and  familiarly 

culled  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  style.'  '   • 
Gi-eyhound,  varieties  of,  662.  41! 

Grit,  a  provincial  term  for  coarse-grained  sandstone,  iki 

millstone  grit,  361. 
Groats  or  grits,  a  preparation  from  oat  grain,  724.    .   1 
Grouse-shootirg,  as  a  field-sport,  671.  i» 

Grubbers,  scarifiers,  &c.,  in  Agriculture,  4U7.         •  '■' ' 
Orucl  from  oats,  how  to  prepare,  724.  <■ 

Gudgeon,  and  gudgeon  fishing,  681.  1 

Guinea-pig,  family  C'uvida,  order  Rodentia,  188. '  "<  > 
Gull  tribe,  swimming  order,  in  Zoology,  1A2.        '.1 
(julf  stream,  current,  in  Physical  Geography,  fth  '  ""'^ 
Gun-cotton,  Schonbein's  discovery  of,  319,  .i.iiiii'i 

Gunpowder,  manufacture  of,  318.  ijtui/  uii'l 

Gutta-percha,  nature  and  applications  of,  3JJ3,  '    '"-' 
Gutta  Serena,  a  disease  or  defect  of  the  optic  netv^, 

causing  blindness.  f 

Gymnote,  gymnotus,  or  electric  eel,  159,  279«|  cjiUil 
Gypsum,  natural  histoi-y  and  uses  of,  358.      -i'>"»fyi> 

Habitat,  the  scientific  term  for  the  situation  in  wfaiih 

plants  or  animals  naturally  thrive  best,  09^'  1,""^  '> 

Hackling,  a  process  in  flax-dressing,  327.       '"^1 '  -"^  '"^ 

Hackney,  in  the  language  of  the  stable,  a  horse  fit  I'ofr 

the  general  puriwses  of  the  road,  580. 
Haddock,  in  Zoology,  159;  hoddock-fiuhing,  698.'-'' 
Hail,  how  produced  in  the  atmosphere,  45.  ''> 

Hair,  physiologically  considered,  124.  '4   iiiii:ri 

Hair  powder,  introduction  of,  in  Costume,  78U'''''"''''* 
Halogens  (Or.   hals,  salt),  in  Chemistry,  subntane^ 
which,  by  combination  with  metals,  produce  saline 
compounds.  ■    '■>■■  i 

Halos  and  parhelia,  in  Meteorology,  47.  .j)"i  ,iii'iH 
Hams,  curing  and  smoking  of,  729.  '■  '■'^ 

Hand,  a  measure  of  four  inches,  used  by  jockeys,  588.' 
Harbours,  their  construction  and  uses,  431. 
Hare,  in  Zoology,  138;  in  Dietetics,  730:  huntin"  as  a 
British  field-sport,  669.  ^  -l  i 

Harpcvin,  an  instrumen.  in  whale-fishing,  6M,'  '**" 
Harrows,  various  sorts,  in  Agriculture,  487.  '■'"'*'i*i' 
Harvest  and  harvesting  operations,  495.         ■ '  "•'  ""•''* 
Hat,  origin  and  introduction  of,  in  Costnm«{'l'75jf'Yi 
rious  sorts,  manufacture  of,  347.  'i  ivw'iiT 

Hatching,  natural  and  artificial,  632-633.  '""  ""''* 
Hawk,  in  Zoology,  148;  in  Field-sports,  ()68.'*'1« '"*'';' 
Hay,  and  hay-making,  in  Agricult'ire,  195.  •"■'  '"H 
Haze,  mist,  fog,  &c.,  in  Meteorology,  37,  "-  •  ' 

Health,  Preskhvation  of,  706-720.  '  ■  ' 

Hearing,  sense  of,  physiologically  considered,  123.        ' 
Heat,  conduction  and  radiation  of,  in  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, 106;  in  Clothing,  760;  in   »nimal  Life,  715; 
in  Chemistry,  293. 
HEATiNfi,  economical  modes  of,  449  i-iu  i 

Heaths,  heathworts  {Ericaceee),  in  Boiany,  103.       •" 
Hedgehogs,  or  Urchins  {Erinaceadce),  134. 
Hegira,  era  of,  in  Chronology,  277.  ' 

Helix  (Or.  winding  or  spiral),  in  zoology,  a  snail;  \k 
anatomy  the  outer  margin  of  the  ear;  in  electricity, 
a  magnetic  coil:  in  mechanics,  a  spiral. 
Hemorrhage  (Gr.  haima,  blood,  hragi,  rent),  a  bleed- 
ing, or  flow  of  blood. 
Hemp  {Cannabis  saliva),  botanical  character  of^  l68j 
manufiwture* from,  340.    ■  vi.'iiiji-iii4rrt;x,;.i.j,ljiujf 
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Herbal,  a  work  kivIdk  a  nuamaryrMw  of  plant*  i  karb. 
arium,  a  coUactiou  of  driwi  f  Uwtit  or  a  pluo*  net 
atide  fut  th«  gTMrth  of  herba. 

Hermaphrodite,  m  Vegatabia  Hhyriology,  78. 

Hennetiuil  mtiing,  hi  ClMiniktry,  a  meiliod  of  cloiing 
.  Tanele  ^  lueaiii  of  imeUiiiir  or  8oIderinf(.     '.'>'ii  > 

Heron,  ill  Zoology,  l&O;  in  Kield-iliiortR,  (itiH.    i    Iki 

HerrlMfh  in  Zoology,  lAB;  tiikery  of,  7U0;  modea  of  oar> 
ing,  701 ;  itatiHtici,  7Ul. 

HerKliel  or  Urauua,  primary  planet,  deiaribod,  A. 

Mippopotainua  ^literally,  rivcr^horite),  in  Zoology,  140. 

Hives,  various  lortii  for  the  apiary,  (i.iO, 

Hoei  and  hoeing,  in  Agriculture,  4IIH. 

Hollands,  as  a  beverage  and  stimulant,  786,  760;  HoU 
land,  a  tine  variety  of  linen,  'Mil. 

Hollyhock,  character  and  treatment  of,  034. 

Iloinogeneous  ((Jr.),  of  the  suine  or  uniform  nnt'ire. 

Honey,  dietetic  value  of,  7'M;  honey^hamest,  ft  'i. 

Hooks,  anglem',  viirions  sorts  of,  676. 

Hop  {HMnnUuH  lupntiu),  botauicai  character  of,  108. 

Horiion,  natural  and  artiflcial,  daflned,  9. 

Homblande  mineral  and  hontblnda  xwkr  in'  Q«o- 
logy,  22.  I     .i;i'>r«i  V'>i*'  (iDi'j-n   I9yi 

HoROLOOV,  378-288.  f     '''.I     SLrfMn- 

Horoscope  (Or.  hora,  hour,  nfuipeo,  I  obs«nrve),  the  con- 
figuration of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  tha  tinie  »f  liny 
one's  birth,  whence  his  fata  waa  aappotad  to  ba  dlai 
toverabla. 

Horse,  in  Zoology,  140;  as  a  beast  of  burden,  40i3,  501  { 
of  draught,  404,590;  domestication  (if,  577;  varieties 
of,  .578;  rearing  of,  fi8I ;  stable  management,  888} 
diseases  of,  .'iftf;  purchase  of,  6119;  duties  of,  A80. 

Horticulture  (Lat.  kort**,  a  gardeti,  and  ento,  I  culti- 
vate), the  culture  of  the  kitchen,  flower,  and  fttiit 
garden  or  orchard.  <\:-m:-j  is-  >^'v,^ 

HoHicultnre,  monthly  calendar  of,  «28.  '■■iJ'*  ^  .'""  ' 

Hortus  Siccus  (literally,  a  dried  garden),  a  oollaotfon 

•  of  inecimens  of  preserved  plants. 

Hound,  varieties  of,  664.  >       p  jj  ,.>ii.juiy 

Humming-bird  tribe,  (TreeMlida),  J47.'"'  ''""  ''""ixil 

Huttonian,  the  term  applied  to  the  theory  of  I>r'Hut- 

tbtt,  which  nsoribes  almost  all  geological  phenomena 

'  tei  the  agency  of  subterranean  tire.  i    >!  .iwi.i 

N;^aei»ths,  character  and  treatment  of,  5BS,     "■'^Tii')' 

Hyaenaa,  in  the  Cimt(/<e  or  doff  fainilr,  IB.t. 

HylMMBCUhim  (I^t.),  in  Vegetable  Physiology.  72. 

Hybrids  (Or.  hybria,  a,  mule),  in  Botany,  8T). 

Hydatid,  in  Zoology,  176;  a  disease  in  sheej),  619. 

Hydra,  Or  freSh-water  polype,  1 HR. 

HvDRAULiCH,  281-'JS4;  hydraulic  press,  281. 

Hydroce]ihaluB  (Or.),  the  disease  commonly  called 
water  in  the  head. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  or  Prussic  acid,  765. 

Jlydrodynamics,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  States 
and  force*  of  liquids  In  '  motion  ot*  at  rest.  It  com- 
prehends both  hydraulics  and  hydrostatics. 

Hydregten;  ehemlcillly  consider,  295. 

Hydrography,  the  science  which  deicribis  gulfs,  lakes, 
rivet's,  and   other  ttccumuUtions '  of   water.      This 

'  tetta  ihiplitNi  th«  same  thing  in  iie|gard  to  Water  as 
geography  does  to  land.  i 

Hydrometer  (Or.^j^rfJi*,  water,  «tttr<m,  a  measure),  2S1. 

HydrophoUA,  the  disease  of  cairitie  madness,  marked 
by  a  dread  of  water,  aS  tU^  iiAitit  Radically  implies; 
in  Surgery,  766. 

Hydrostatics,  22S-231;  VdrostatlO  pressure,  225;  bel- 
,  lows,  226  ;  paradox,  227 ;  'practical  effbcts  of,  228 ; 
iydrostatie  balance,  231. 

Hygrometer,  principles  and  cbnstructiWi  of,  36. 

Hymenoptera  (pair-Wiiiged),- an  insect  order,  166. 

Hypogeno  (Or.  ^'jpOi  under,  and  ginotnai,  T  form), 
nether  or  under^-fortned^J^*  term '  applied  to  the  Ora- 
hlHc  rocks,  with  a  vieW  to  avoid  ftll  theory  as  to 

"their  origin.  ........jiH"..  o^U 

H^ristcria or  Hysterics,  treatraeiit  of,  TW.'"      .'"  "' 

Iceberg  (German  eis,  ii^,*  aM  ' i>ii-^;'iii6nmMJi^''¥&e 

-  Attiftei  given  'to  the  masses  M  ice  Wsemblin^  iiViBtih- 

talns,  ofleu  found  floating  in  tUe  Ttolsr  >^.  ' 'They 
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are  sometimes  fovmad  iti  tha  m«<  iMlf 'I(;f  thaaceul 
Mulatiou  of  ice  and  iiww;  M  oiiiar 'tliuaaitihey  aaMl 
>  to  be  glaciers  whioh  have  baan  piling  un  on  ai  'pw«i^ 
pitous  sheca,  tilMkrokeiroff  aira  launoawd  hito  the 
ooeaa  by  thair  own  weight.  Masaas  of  this  kbid 
have  been  found  in  liAfKn's  Hay  two  mllaa  lon^:  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  rising  from  40  to  20Ofe«t 
above  the  water,  and  loaded  with  b.  of  earth', 
gravel,  and  rooks.  8oma  idea  of  the  lixe  of  these 
loebergs  may  be  ibrmed  from  the  fbct,  that  the  mass 
of  ico  below  the  level  of  the 'Water  is  about  eight 
time*  greater  than  that  above.  As  they  float  to- 
wards warmer  regions,  they  niMlaally  dissolve,  drop- 
ping their  burden  of  rock  debris,  and  thus  strewlniF 
the  bottom  of  th«  ocaaii  with  clay,  gravel,  and 
boulder  stones,  soma  of  which  are  many  tout- iu 
waight.    8eab4>ulder-group,  in  Geology.        li  t.!.iI 

lohneuiaon  fliett  in  entomology,  167.  "'    ' 

Ichuites,  or  fossil  foot8te])8,  ])r«8ent  a  uur!(/UR  example 
•  of  the  meaiiB  by  which  geologists  are  ertabled  to  a«> 
cipher  the  history  of  tha  earthi  Most  people  mast 
have  observed  how  distinct  the  imprcssiona  of  thfc 
feet  of  bihls  and  other  animals  are  often  left  nttthk 
mud  or  sand  of  ebbing  rivers.  If  this  m«id  shoirld 
remain  exposM  to  the  san  and  air  till  suflici^tltlt 
dried,' and  then  be  overlaid  by  some  new  sediment, 
the  Impreaslto  of  the  foot  will  fbnii  a  mould  Int^ 
Wftioh  thi*  new  matter  will  be  deposited.  Khould  th^ 
two  layerti  ever  be  eotisolidated  into  stone,  oil  being 
separated,  the  one  would  present  u  tniMld,  antd  (he 
otmr  a  «a(l  of  the  ibotsteps;  and  this  is  preolMiy 
what  takes  place  among  the  strata  tof  the  eaHli's 
crust.  Fossil  foutste])s  have  been  discovered  in  tfa4 
New  Red  Sandstone  of  Cocklemuir  in'Duitt'frlebsfaire', 
and  in  timt  of  Hildbuirhausen  in  Saxony,  supposed 
to  be  those  oi  reptiles;  hence  termed  iauftAdUlinifM, 
'  p.  27.  Others  have  been  detected  in  tb<t  siift'diritoncs 
of  Connecticut,  United  States,  and  ascribed  to  glgin- 
tlo  birds  allied  to  the  ostrich  family;  conMaUetitly 
called  orni(Ait'Am>s,  iVom  the  Qt^ek  irdt^k  or«^,  a 
bird,  and  ichnon,  a  trace  or  footprint.  To  these)  Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock  adds  a  third  class,  trtnipoiilehHUes. 
or  the  footsteps  of  some  unktt<kwh  qUilurupe<M. 

Ichor,  a  thin  watery  humour,  such  aS'  ejiimki'thitii  ^ 
particular  ipecies  of  sores.  (     .  / 1 

lohthyolite  (Or.  ichthgs,  a  fish,  and  Othitit',  'a  stbh«)'i  a 
fish,  or  any  part  of  a  fish,  f6und  ink  flMtllitM^)  Is 
termed  an  ichthyolite.  JJiii.   .    . 

Ichthyology,  that  branch  of  zoological  «*fefiCd  Which 
treats  of  fishes,  their  structure  and  Virl^ti'e^,  I56-1'61. 

Ichthyosaurus  {Ot.  <cA/.'»^t,  a  fish,  «auro«,ii  llliahl)  a  re- 
markable family  of  secondaW  fossil  reptilei^  20." '' 

Ides,  in  the  Uoman  c'alendar,  274. ' 

Idiosyncrasy,  a  peculiarity  of  bonstltutioA  ol'  ttiinb^^ta- 
nient,  confined  to  an  Individual.  '",',''  , 

Ignls-fatuus  (fire  of  fools)  accounted  fof,  47.'""'''  V>ii 

Iguanodon,  an  extinct  fossil  reptile,  27. 

Iliac  Passion,  an  obstruction  of  thdt  portion  of  Intes- 
tine called  the  ilium,  attended  witn, excessive  paiii 
and  danger.  '  "■/';  ;';'""' '',,'' " 

Imago,  in  insect  metamorphosis,  163.  '■  '     "     ' 

Impenetrability,  essential  property  of  matter,  193. 

Imponderables,  ot  imponderame  bodies,  29S. 

Iraposthume,  an  abscess,  o.'  cbllectioii  of  ptlhll^t;  mat- 
ter in  the  interior  of  the  "wdy.  11 

Impregnation,  tn6de8  of.  In  hdrtlculture.  646.    "  '  ."  . 

In-arching,  practiee  of,  ih  gardening,  547.       "  '""''"T" 

Incandescence,  the  state  commonly  called  u  while  heat. 

Inclined  plane,  in  MechaiiiCsJ  215.  ' 

Incubation  {lAt.HtCumbo,  I'viMA  over),  the  prgcess  of 
hiitchlng,  632. 

India-rubber,  nature  and  app){ca(l()hi  of,  351. 

Indigenous,  native  tp  a  country ;  iised  In  Zoology  aiid 
Botany  ai  the  opposite  of  exotic,  531.      \    "'^'J^ 

Inertia,  an  essential  "-^-^-  -^^  i"-  iwi','  ••f'^U 

Infusions  (Lftt.  i«/ 

InfUdoHa,  fedCiit  aUu  won..,  i,>o-^uv>.  .  ,■, 

Ingot,  the  term  ap)>lied  to  small  iniissies'6irbar6'of''{ha 
precious  metftls,'eM«r^t'e6inl»g  or'fot  ^x))ortaiion. 


e  opposite  (^f  exotic,  5,31,        ,    ,ri„l^lU 
ntiaip'roperty  of  matter,  1£(4','  ''"','^1 
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IiifCwnnU  of  of  TMloitKinft  U  tho  fgroin. 
l»l»v  wnitii)f(t,frintiiiK,  Uhiiwae,  luid  ajrinfMlhatic,  .'U7. 
IlMM^Rui(VBii(ithili0  witixMt  iMtoitil  (itnlitjT,  ur  |h>Iiwi- 
>  riiiiMino  «rMftu»o<fKM»wtki)r  refMrodudtton,  U. 
Umml'U  (I.IM,  iNMoM),  Itil  s  luetMiorphosia  of,  l(i'2; 

Jiiwctlvom  OUuiiklly,  iiiMrat.daton),  in  /oology,  1S&. 
ItMWWKiNa,  or  If'mdiiii^  UIiyIk,  U3. 
lu»|>iiMt«d>(L«(<  «pt««M,  tluck),  thiokencd. 
In>vkl»ted  (LivU  irumla,  an   UUnd),  in  Architeeturo, 
i,iM>pUe<l  to  aity  U«tMhod  or  iio!»tol   building;  in 
.,iEl«cliriutly^  to  any  body  ohnrffcd  with  tb«  vlevtric 
.,,.fl«id,  ftiui  cut  *)Vl  froiH  cthet  boUia»  by  nwwui  uf 
^, ,  ilwu-tiouduotors, '.'511. 
IntagUo*.  genii  oil  wliioh  head«  o*  inioriptiona  art  en- 

fft»\tn,  M  on  tUo  atoueti  of  iiiioimit  jrinK^. 
Intercalary,  ib«  epithet  glveu  (o  the  'JUtli  of  Fobru*ry, 

a  day  introduced  tnory  tviuth  or  leap  year  iuto  tbrO 

caXeiiUar,  '275.  ; 

luierouital  (Lat.  voila,  a  rib),  a.  twin'  opplifMl  to  auch 
<.  pwtit  an  lio  between  th«  ribl.    ■     -  i-i.l  mj  i  ..(.ji . 
{Dteimeat  iii  towns,  objectionable,. 480i,i;!'>(i,|,)  ..yn.) 
Intonao*,  Manhall'i  patent  wall  pla«t«F,taU,'t(>  i.ut 
(Atoxkation,  inedicnl  tr«>.,tuieut  of,  7(>7.l m;-  10  tuini 
l0(liua,«|ie  Oif  the  elementary  bodies,  aD7<     '  im  Mrc 
^^i«  order,  iu  Ureciau  style  of  architecture,  4SS,    <  i , 
llridiuDU  one  of  the  metallic  elemcats,  ;iOX 
IfjitrMAwiomy,  thecoutractUe  oinsle  whiob^  sunounds 
,  ;the  pupil  ol  the  eye,  no  called  because,  like  thie  lain- 
^bojWi  (Or.  iW«),  it  varies  in  colour,  122. 
irQq„ip  Cbemiatry,  301;^  in  Metallurgyt  liJa;  Qritiah 

iron-mauufacture,  statistioi  of,  377.      ^,j|,i  jaHt/ 
l^iga^ioD,, modes  of,  in  Agriculture,  AOS,.  -    1     ,ji,,rii 
I»l«Ht«l4.«iM4«Q>ttinant8of  theglobe,  64,  55. .    )|  „,/ 
|^QgWtJ»er>»ul  Jines,  in  Phygical  Ueography,  63. :  •  ,,,. 
)liowwMni(Ur.iw«i  equal,  meiva,  part) ;  compounds  which 
,.,Conl!^pthqeame  elements  in  tlie  same  ratio,  and  yet  4x- 
, .  jUibit  distinct  chemical  qualities,  art  said  to  be  uomvic 
ii^^if^nail^xu-  (Or.  isw,  and  morphi,  form) ;  substances 
„  v(lM<<>,^BH>blu  «ach  other  in  their  orystalline  forms, 
.,,.]^ut„iiin<a^iin  theit . component  parts,  ate  said  to  be 

Tsother^l,  Jsp«heinial,and  Isothermal  lines,  in  Physical 

Ivory,  the  substance  composingf  the  tusks  of  the  ele- 

j,  pli^ti..   ,TU«  tusks  or  teeth  of  the  sea-horse  and  Lip. 

41  PW^t'*'?>V^S;  ar^  also  used  as  ivory;  the  latter  being 
exceedingly  nard  and  white.    Fossil  ivory  from  the 

,|,  tjf^S  pf  |l)bi9  luammoth,  is  found  plentifully,  and  in  a 
I M^  *taie  qf ,  preservation,  in  the  islands  and  on  the 

^,,f  i^or^s  pf  the  .i'rozeu  ijea.  All  of  these  ivories  are 
U8e4' in.  ihi^.arts;  but  by  far  the  most  abundant 
source,  so  far  as  Rritain  is  concerned,  is  the  tusks  of 
.tl^9  piale  Asiatic  elephant,  of  which  upwards  of  200 
ions  are  annually  impprted. 

Ivory  black,  pompositiou  and  preparatifi^  pf,  ^Q4. 

Jacqi^ard  loom  for  figure-weaving,  339. 

Jei,  it^  naiuiie  and  uses,  355, 

jeir-d'eau,  in  Hydraulics,  232;  in  Supply  of  Water,  471. 

Joints,  in  Anatomy,  the  points  at  which  the  separate 
bones  pf  the  skeleton  are  joined ;  in  Lithology,  fissures 
or  lines  of  parting  in  stratified  and  columnar  rocks. 

J\ignlar  (Lat.  jttgmim,  the  thrpat),  the  epithet  distin- 
'  guisning  two  large  veins,  called  external  and  inter- 
nal, which  lie. on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

Jupiter,  the  largest  of  all  the  primary  planets,  4. 


KaleiloBcope  (Or.  kalof,  pretty,  eidos,  form,  akopeo,  I 
r.i.-i),  an  optical  instrumesit  revived  or  invented  bv 
Sir  David  Brewster,  and  consisting  of  a  tube,  with 
plane  mirrors  or  slips  of  glass  so  arranged  in  the  in- 

.  teripr,  that  small  beads,  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  and 

"similar  substances  placed  at  the  further  end,  are 
thrown  (by  turning  the  tube)  into  an  endless  variety 
of  shapes,  and  arc  very  ,usofiil  in  suggesting  patt^irn^ 
to  cotton-printers  and  ptl^f  tntd^sm^n.lTAQ.ffiWHi 
i^icUirefeureo.articUs.^  ,,^,i 

l^ai^uioo^ a mw«upiikl.fftWJ>,w Zijdiegjr,, Ji^f.,;  ,., , 


KaoUii,  petnntM.'orehinaolay,  8.10,  j  .(i>w«,Iac{i4H 
Kminol  or  d<>;|'limiiM,  «iiuiag«nieiit  ot\  ACHi'i  »  .iiiiiiiji 
Kepler,  laws  u(,  in  Astruaoaiy,  •xplninod,  ll.i'<i  '•l>i>ui 
Kidney-bcsai,  hortiottlturul  vitriettm  it,  AlOt  'iil>|iinif)ll 
Kidneys,  functions  of,  in  Aniawl  fhysiolofQr,  Itlh  '  II 
Kipper,  ki]ip<iriiiK,  a  term  ap|ilte<l  to  saliiion,  horrings, 
and  other  red  ttsh  when  suited  aiul  dried,  701,  73:1.  i 
Kitchaii  ahrangtsnionts  in  oMineetlon  with  Ibod,  7M.  < 
KiTciiK.N  (Iardkn,  thk,  513-52U. 

Krakcu,  a  luppeaed  •aa>aniiuai  of  vast  bulk,  the  di»4 
Kri|it<.ons  of  which  give  to  it  long  arms  ur  teul«wulM 
like  ihuso  of  the  outtle-fislu  '  1 

-)  imu  -J.,' 1 1 

lAbintiv,  a  Jusliouian  order  of  plants,  106,    '.  .sIhuiI  [I! 

Laboratory,  the  practical  chemist's  worksliupy  SOJumi 

Lacteal  vcssebi,  in  iiuiinal  Physiology,  121.  'li<iU 

Lactoiuetor  ((ir.  l»o,  luilk,  meiton,  lueasurt),  6U7.  moU 

Lacustrine  (Lai.  (a«M),  of  or  belonging  to  a  lake.<'iiiul] 

Lagoun  (Lat.  lacuna,  k  motasa),  a  term  originally  a)iu 

plied  bo  tiiose  creeks  and  pools  which  abound  alouf; 

the  coast  of  the  upper  Adriatic;  but  now  rinployod 

.tO'detigitate  all  similar  collections  of  water,  in  wh»t> 

ever  region  they  occur.     Lagoons  are  souietiiues  of 

considerable  depth  (thoso  enclosed  by  circular  vontl 

islands);  but  generally  they  are  so  shallow  (those  of 

deltas)  as  to  emit  noxious  exhalations. 

Lakes,'  oouititution,  oharaoter,  and  dimanstoui,;  63, 

Ijantanium,a  recentlv-discovered  metallic  element, 302. 

lAiitenvthe  ma|<io,  m  Optics,  253.  jr.suiU 

Lapis-laeuli,  natural  and  artificial,  316,  36Q<yojnl>  to 
liMpis  pilaris,  pr  potstone,  in  Mineralnuy, 3(^< n\f.  ,t.> 
liaroh,  character  and  cultivation  of,  M'i.    ■  .  K-:iit-niM> 
Lard,  preparation  wA  importance  of,  730.     ujHu'mjioII 
Larhs,in /oolo^,  146;  oscage-birds,  63U.  ,jiu 

Larva  or  caterpillar,  in  insect  luetaiuorphosis,  ]6i)tj:<j 
LasHo,  a  strong  |>laited  thong,  about  fortor  feei  in 
length,  tendered  supple  with  grease,  and.  having  H 
nuose  at  the  free  end,  used  by  the  South  Aiueriicaii 
guachos  in  the  capture  of  wild  horses  and  cat^lfli.r  tl 
Latitude  and  longitude  defined,  9,  53.  1  imU-v.'iiHiuiulL 
Laughter,  hygienic  value  of,  767.  il?      ■tsiituH 

Lauiel  (Lot,  Tatuui),  Lauraccta,  the  laurel  tribn,  IO61 
Lava,  an  Italian  term,  now  universally  aj>plied  to  those 
masses  of  melted  matter  which  ore  discUaigod  byi 
volcanoes  during  an  eruption.  Loose  fra,{ment«  efi 
rocks,  cinders,  dust,  and  ushus  are  coupr^hendeil 
under  the  term  scon'tE.  i,|[ 

Lead,  in  .Chemistry,  302;  in  Metallurgy,  37tt.  ij:i,  ( 1 1 
Lead  pipes,  deleterious,  effects  of  on  water,  469.  ,.  1 1  >  / 11 
Leases  of  famis,  nature  and  duration  of,  403,  ,  n,\  /if 
Leather,  various  sorts,  manufacture  of,  313-316.  .nii.yU 
Leaves,  their  various  forms  and  functions,  75.i;  iiuim 
Leeches,  in  Zoology,  175;  in  Surgery,  763.  ,iijiv  xiliyll 
Leeks,  nature  and  culture  of,  522.  .r  >'iKnIr/ir. 

Lejjuininosw,  leguniinous  or  pod-l^earing  plants,  infHui 
Leistering,  a  species  of  river-fishing,  6)16.         ..vuUyui 
Lemon,  see  the  Jussicuiau  order,  C'itronTWO|i^s„95i,'ii./i[ 
Lemurs,  order  Quadruinana,  in  Zoology, ;13)^j,  i~_i.,\  [[[ 
Lenses,  varieties  of,  in  Optics,  240.    ,  . , ,    ..',,, 

Lepidodendrpu.  (Ur.  kpu,  a,  scale,  denflroa,  ■•  a  l^ree),  an 
extinct  genus  of  fossil  plants  of  very  frequent,  occur- 
rence in  the  Coal  formation,  figured,  25.  1    . ;  L 
Lepidoptera  {Qx,  lepit,  a  scale,,'  teron,  a  wing),  168^,  j  [! 
Lettuce,  nature  and  culture  of,  522.                      ,    ,,| 
Level,  true  and  apparent,  220 ;  spirit  level,  229.  <  ', , 
Levers,  simple,  compound,  beat,  200-213.            .  ,.  ><|\ 
Leyden  jar,  phial,  and  battery,  in  Electricity,  262, 
Lias  (corruption  of  layers),  the  lowest  group  (>f  tiie 
Upper  Secondary  fprmation,  26.        .i^,,  ,,»i.>„i„i>.vK 
Life-boats,  use  of  in  sbipwrock,  430.      ,,,  „- ..n  .;i  mT/U 
Life-preservers  or  buoyants,  230  and  429.  ■  > 
Light,  aberration  of,  in  Astrouoniy,  12 ;  essential  to 
veget^hi^  development,  55,  69 ;  theories  respecting 
the  composition  of,  241;  velocity  of,  241;  intensity 
of,  241;  refraction  of,  242;  reilexipn  pf,  246;  q^-f 
niically  considered,  294. 
Lighthpuses,  iu  navigation,  420.                            .,\;-A 
LiumiNo,   econwilcal  v>odes  pf,,  A53i458,; .  iitpip)),ve<- 
'     .nienccs  from  wM^piftl  ;!'«¥.  .45Pm,„ijo1  u!)Ho^stii* 
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Mly,  In  nolanjr,  110;  In  florieuUiire,  flSJJ. 
LImo  M  A  nmnur*,  in  AKrimilture,  AOU. 
Liiiioitoim,   priniiti»e,  cryiUlline,  or  iacohi»fln«,  22  ; 
monntAin,  nrlKiiiifemui  nr  encrinitnl,  &c.,  24  ;  ma^- 
nMian,  •  moinber  n1'  tb«  New  Itod  SAntlRtnus  gmup, 
■o  calloii  fr«>iii  it*  cnntklnln;;  a  iintablo  proportion  of 
the  earth  maf^netiii,  'ifi  ;  liniottonc  ecorininically  cnii. 
■UlercU,  HAfi  ;  m  ninrble,  ,<IA7. 
1iiiiio-tre«,  character  and  oultivation  of,  flfiO. 
Liiiamn,  the  tiax-trlbe  or  Klax-worti,  !>n. 
Linen,  manufkcturo  of,  3M7.!t40;    hy;;i»nit)  properticit 

of,  ai  an  articlu  of  drcM,  771. 
Linimentf,  prepamtion  aiifl   fmictlonii  of   In  (lurgirnl 

troatniciit,  71)6. 
Lhinetn,  treatment  of  as  raji^e.blnli,  03.0. 
Lion,  Felitlin  or  cat-tril>«,  in  Zoology,  \M, 
Liiiiiui.'i,  the  inetallio  bane  of  the  earth  lithla,  .100. 
Litholoyy  (dr.  UthoH,  a  stone,  and  tnffoii,  dlacouno),  the 
icionve  which  treat:*  of  the  conipoiition,  order,  and 
relation  of  the  rock  iniuaot  composing  the  earth's 
crust  without  rcfemicp  to  fossils. 
Litter,  a  brood ;  littering  of  the  pig,  <)2fl. 
Liver,  the,  physiological  functions  of,  120. 
Lizards,  fltmify  of,  in  Zoology,  l.^:l•IA4. 
Llatna  as  a  beast  uf  burden,  402. 
Loadstone  or  lodestone — from  the   Haxon  hetian,  to 
lead ;  so  called  from  other  pieces  of  iron  being  led  or 
Attracted  towards  it,  or  from  its  leading  or  [loiuting 
towards  the  North  Polo.     See  magnet,  '-'69. 
Loam  and  loamy  soils,  nature  of,  4H2. 
Lobster,  in  Zoology,  173;  fishery,  "OS. 
Locks,  or  water-gates,  in  canal  construetton,  410. 
Locusts,  in  Zoology,  168. 

Lode,  a  mining  term  in  Cornwall  for  a  vein,  370. 
Ix)g  and  log-book,  in  iiaTigation,  426-4'.>7. 
Longevity,  various  facts  connected  with,  12B. 
Longitude  and  latitude  defined,  9,  .52. 
Lophius,  or  fishing  fVog,  in  Zoology,  1,58. 
Lopbobranchii,  one  of  Cuvior's  oniera  of  fishes,  IVf. 
Louse,  louRc  tribe  (Paraiila),  171. 
Lozenges,  form  of  medicine,  7.5.5. 
Luminosity  in  vegetables,  examples  of,  70. 
Luminous  (Lat.  lumen,   light)  ;   any   substancn  fVom 
'  which  rays  of  light  proceed  is  said  to  be  luminous. 
Lungs,  or  breathing  apparatus  of  animals,  1  IK, 
Lustre  (Lat.  hutrum),  in  Chronology,  27H, 
Lutes,  or  chemical  cements,  307,  336. 
Lymphatic  vessels,  'n  Animal  I'hysiology,  121, 

Maccaroni,  manufacture  and  dietetic  uses,  723. 

Moccaws,  in  Zoology,  149;  as  cage-birds,  640. 

MAcniNKUT,  Practical,  21fl-22-( 

Mackerel,  in  Zoology,  1.57;  fishery  of,  722. 

Madderworts — MuLiucete — a  .Junsieiiian  order,  102, 

Magic  laJitem,  optical  principles  of,  2.5.1. 

Magnesia,  its  preparation  and  uses,  .T5H  ;  in  Mclicine, 
7.57 ;  magnesium,  the  metallic  base  of  iiingno«Mi,  300. 

Magnetism,  roa^'      a,  niagne«-o-e!ectricity,  270. 

Maize,  or  Indian  e.  --ii,  dinte^ic  value  of,  72.5. 

Malachite,  in  MinerxJ'JKy.  ihe  areen  carbonate  of  copper. 
Malachite  is  a  ('aluaoli*  ore  of  copper ;  and  from  its 
variegated  a|'!."'i»ii»uce,  »n.l  thr  brilliant  polish  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  is  prize»i  by  the  lapidary  for 
ornamental  purposes. 

Malacopterygii,  one  of  'uxier's  orders  of  fishes,  1,5,1. 

Malleability  (lint.  malleiu,  a  hammer>,  of  matter,  \9H. 

Malting,  '3>ifi;  malt  liquors,  dietetic  1ii>-otions  of,  736. 

Mttlvacew,  >«ie  of  the  natural  botaiii(~-    orders,  94. 

Maiiimaliu  «,Lat.  mamma,  a  teat),  1-''-l44. 

Mammoth,  or  fossil  elephant,  describf^l,  32. 

Man,  distribution  of,  m  Physical  fleography,  64. 

Man,  physiologically  considered,  11.9-12R;  adapted  to 
live  in  »H  climates,  126;  his  infancy,  maturity,  old 
age,  and   *!ray,  127;  zoologically  considered,  130. 

ManDv's  apf^watus  in  shipwreck,  490. 

Mandible,  th»  term  ap|)Iied  to  the  upper  and  under 
jaws  uf  birds  and  insects. 

Manganese,  in  Chemistry,  SOI ;  in  Metalhirsy,  .IBS. 

M|uuu,  a  SAcdiarine  catiuirtie,  how  proctirod^  104. 
7M 


Manures,  theory  and  applioatlon  of,  in  A|^calt«r*, 

490;  in  garden  manngeiiieiit,  ,514. 
Maple,  see  Aatracetr  or  Maplnworts,  in  DoiAnyt  OA. 
Miiraamiia,  a  specie*  of  wanting  illness,  tuiiiiarkwl  by 

any  strong  reoognisabln  ayin|itonis. 
Marble,  its  use*  and  mode*  of  prciiaratioii,  Ml, 
Mahitimk  ('(iMVKVANnK,  417  ;  maritiniv  law,  4S2. 
Markot-plncv*,  rcquirrniouts  and  construction  of,  479, 
Marl,  varieties  and  vrnuomical  impnrtauua  of,  [MM. 
Marrow,  animal,  113;  vegetable,  A27. 
Mars,  the  fmirth  <d'tlio  primary  planets,  4, 
Marsiipialia,  (Lat.  fniiriiHiiium,  a  hivg  or  pouoh),  )4.1, 
Must,  MnKtwort*  (<  'irrylaiTir),  in  (lyiteiiiatio  llutany, 

lis  the  beech,  oak,  Aic,  10)1. 
Mastodon  (dr.  mmlot,  a  breast,  and  otima,  a  tooth),  an 
extinct  thiok-skinned  quadntped  of  the  later  Tertiary 
rooks,  30. 
Mastic  cement,  composition  of,  8.1,5, 
Matches,  instantaneous,  or  I.iieifers,  320, 
Materia  Medica,  definition  of  tlie  term,  IM. 
Matrix,  a  mould  of  any  kind  that  forms;  also  useii  in 
Mineralogy  to  denote  the  general  mass  in  which  ore* 
or  crystals  are  imbedded, 
Matteii,  its  essential  properties,  19.1-1.97;  its  acoldtntal 

properties,  198.  >  imi* 

Maxillary,  <yf  or  belonging  to  tho  jaws,  118,  >  >> 

.Meals,  niimlHrr  and  times  of  taking,  709. 
.Measures  for  chemical  purposes,  30/i;  in  Medicine,  7AAi 
.Mkchamcs  and  Maciiinbrv,  209-224.  x'l/i. 

Medical  iiower  of  nature,  767.  '  '^ 

Mkdicinh,  history,  preparation,  application,  and  ftinc 

tions  of,  7.53-762. 
Medullary  (Lat.  medulla,  marrow),  an  epithet  applied 
to  any  substance  rcseniblitig  marrow  in  appearanoe 
and  consistence,  such  as  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
the  pith  of  plants,  &o. 
Mednsic,  or  sea-nettles,  187.  '-  'iy  i  ••'>^ 

Meerschaum,  its  history  and  uses,  3,58.      nmi'llih  in 
Megalonyx,  an  extinct  quadrupe<i,  whose  mnalni)  w«ro 
discovered  in  South  America  by  Mr  Darwin,  31,  1.19. 
Megatherium  (great  wild  beast)  described,  SO,  139.     I '. 
Melanite,  or  black  garnet,  a  volcanic  product,  397.     "1'- 
Melon,  nature  and  culture  of,  A2.5. 
Menstruum,  any  medium  in  which  bodies  are  dissolved. 
Mental  exercise,  hygienic  eflfects  of,  712. 
Mephitic,  a  word   designating   noxious  or  poisonous 
gases,  more  especially  carbonic  acid  gas.  •' 

Mercury,  in  Chemistry,  .102;  in  Metallurgy,  380.      "lA 
Mercury,  nearest  planet  to  the  sun,  descrilunl,  t. 
Meridians,  in  Astronomy,  9  ;  in  deography,  82. 
Merinos,  u  variety  of,  fine-wooled  sheep,  610. 
Metalloids,  in  Chemistry,  the   metallio  bases  of  tlin 

earths  and  alkalies. 
Metals  and  Mktallorov,  369-.184;  metals  chemically 
considered,  29!) ;  geologically,  369;  specific  gravities 
of,  372;  discovery  of,  .172;  uses  of,  378-884. 
Metomoqihosis,  in  Vegetable  Physiology,  80. 
Metkoroloov,  33-48. 
Meteors  and  meteoric  phenomena,  47. 
Miasma,  a  name  applied  to  all  noxious  efilavia,  whether 
arising  from  putrefying  matter  or  from  the  presence 
of  contagious  disease. 
Mica  and  talc,  their  economical  nses,  .162. 
Microscope  (dr.  mionu,  small,  tkopen,  I  see),  2.53. 
Milk,  in  Husbandry,  602;  in  Dietary,  732. 
Milky  way,  in  Astronomy,  described,  7. 
Milt,  or  male  spawn  of  fishes,  67fi. 
Mi.NiNQ— Mi.NKiiAi,s,  3.53-,'U)8;  mining  oprjrations,  371. 
Minnow,  a  small  fresh-riwr  fish,  678;  minnow  bait,  lA 
Mint,  varieties  of,  iii  gard  ^n  culture,  .524. 
Mirage,  an  optical  illusion,  consisting  in  the  produc- 
tion of  double  image*  of  objects  by  refVaction,  or  thu 
assumption  of  the  appearar-ce  of  sheets  of  water  by 
tracts  of  desert  samN,  24.1.  >'- 

Mirrors,  in  Optics,  246 ;  manufacture  of,  380.  ' ■■^' 

Mists,  how  fomixd,  37.  "-^ 

.Mites,  mite-famaly,  Aourida;  in  Zoology,  172,  ■  -^ 

Mnemonics  (dr.  mntmi,  memory),  (he  art  of  anisting 
the  memoiy  by  artifleial  mUi, 
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Mvkn  (Ui.  NMfd,  *  mill),  (h«  pWfMi«r.tMili,  119. 

Mnliiimtm,  in  Divtiir/,  7-7. 

Mulu,  ii'ulu  i'luiiiljr  {Tiilfiul(t),  in  7.oo\ogy,  I'M. 

MoliMiuU*,  •yiiuiij'niuiia  with  p«rticlM,  lu:t. 

Mdlliui'u,  iiiolluacit  (L»(,  mUtit,  tott),  in  /uiiiof(y,  177. 

MiilylMluaiini,  ouo  ui  th*  inuUlliu  ultimuiiU,  'M)2, 

MouientUDi,  iu  ii»turnl  pliilogopliy,  \i)U. 

Mtinkuyi,  vitriuui  i|MH.'iM  of,  in  /uoIok^,  131. 

MnnouolyleUon,  iiiunoc-otyUilonuu*,  iu  llotHuv,  7.'>t  "l- 

Moholltho,  a  nionuinuiit  ouiiaiHtini;  <ii  u  linf^lu  iitunv, 

Mnniuxtn  windH  (iVUliiy,  muurnim),  UK 

Kluntbi,  itiitituliuii  kntl  iiuium  of,  'J74,  i!7.^. 

Moun,  iiiotiuui,  |)baiiui,  anil  n»tui«  of,  il,  U. 

Miiraiiioi,  the  iniino  ii'ivvw  in  SwitzerluiiU  to  tho  lnnii\- 
tudliiul  (luiMMiU  of  Ntiiny  ilutrituH  wliii-li  arc  found  at 
th«  baiei  and  alonx  tint  cd^tw  of  all  tliu  Kreat  Klacinrn. 
Tho   forniution  of  >.hoiiu  iivouniiihitionii  it  thiia  ox- 

Idained  liy  I'nifcRitor  Apuiaiii :— 'I'hu  glaciori,  it  is  well 
mown,  are  continually  moving  downwardf,  in  uonin- 
(|u«nc«,  ])rot)ably,  <if  the  iutroduutiou  of  water  into 
their  fiMurei,  which,  in  freezing,  expands  the  lu'wi; 
aud  thu  ioe  being  tliui  looieued  or  dutavhe<l  from  tho 
rook*  below,  ii  grudiialiy  iireued  forward  by  iti  own 
weight,  la  couiequenue  of  tbix  r'  >tiou,  the  gravel 
and  fragments  of  rocka  whioli  fall  upon  thr  glacivrH 
from  the  liiUii  of  the  adjacent  luouutaint,  are  ac- 
cumulated  in  .^oiigitudiual  ridge*,  or  morainet, 

MoraM  or  ntoii  landii,  culture  of,  4U7. 

Mordant,  nature  aud  action  of,  in  Dyeing,  ,117. 

Alorphulogy  ((ir.  morpM,  form,  and  loyon,  description), 
tbiftt  department  of  Vegetable  Physiology  which  treats 
of  the  metamorphosis  of  organs,  110. 

Mattality  of  our  chief  towns  and  cities,  720. 

Mortar  fox  building,  composition  of,  'A'i'i. 

Meaaic  work,  nature  and  fabrication  of,  'i'27. 

Moss  agate,  a  variety  of  aj^ate,  which,  on  being  cut 
and  polished,  presents  delicate  vegetable  brant^iiigi 
of  different  shades,  resembling  muiute  tilauents  of 
moset  hence  the  name. 

Mother-of-pearl,  production  of,  DID. 

Moths  aoolugically  considered,  l(i!>. 

Motion  aud  Fohcks,  19!)-'J0U;  laws  of,  203;  refleotod 
motion,  207;  common  motion,  201);  composition  of 
motion  and  forces,  .lUH. 

Moinitaiii  systems,  in  Physical  Geography,  56. 

l4uuruiutK  Imbits,  introduced  in  British  costume,  777. 

Mouse  iivinily  (Muridji,  Lat.  muii,  a  mouse),  i:i7. 

Mucus,  a  viscous  animal  fluid,  secreted  in  the  body  to 
moisten  tho  mucous  membrane,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  skin,  carried  into  all  passages  of  the  body 
that  communicate  by  openings  with  the  external  aix. 

Mulberry,  uature,  culture,  and  uses  of,  'Hi,  otiO. 

Muriatic  acid,  in  Chemistry,  2!)6. 

Murrain,  the  disease  so  called,  MO. 

Muscles  of  the  human  body,  their  functions,  115; 
voluntary  and  involuntary,  116. 

Muscular  exercise,  hygienic  importance  of,  711. 

Mushrooms,  in  Botany,  112;  in  horticulture,  527. 

Musical  sounds,  how^  produced,  255-256. 

Musk-deer  family  {Momhidni),  order  Ituiuiuonts,  143. 

Mussel  tribe  (Mytituceai),  in  Zoology,  1112. 

Mustelidm  (Lat.  muntela,  a  weasel),  in  Zoology,  135. 

Mutton,  in  Dietetics,  729;  in  Cookery,  73!). 

Myriapoda  (Gr.  myruM,  ten  thousand;  pnut,  foot),  173. 

Myrtaceie,  myrtles,  or  myrtle-blooms,  in  Botany,  !)i). 

Nadir,  an  astronomical  term,  from  the  Arabic,  9;  nodir- 

ing,  in  bee  economy,  653. 
Nails  of  animals,  physiologically  considered,  124. 
Naphtha,  its  natural  history  and  uses,  298,  356. 
Narcotics  (Gr.  nurcoO,  I  stupify),  in  Medicine,  759, 
Natatores,  or  Swimming  birds,  Ifil. 
Natron,  trona  (sesquicarbonate  of  soda),  365. 
Natural  history,  defined,  193. 
Natural  philosophy,  scope  and  objects  of>  193. 
Nautilus,  in  Zoology,  178-179. 

Navigation,  history  and  art  of,  424-428.  ,,;mi  ,i!-.ii  i' 
N«bulsB  aud  nebular  theory,  in  Astronomy,  8« mk  niMni 
Meciorine,  character  aiul  cultivatioa  of,  d^U.m^r.sifj 


Nectary,  in  Vegetablo  I'hyslnlogy,  74. 

Neptune,  the  remotest  of  thu  primary  planets  yet  dlfi 

I'ovared,  5. 
Nuiituiiian  (from  Nentune  tho  god  of  the  sea),  a  term 

lor  the  ai(U(:<>iu  or  NV'enii'riitn  theory,  which  regar>ls 

water  as  tlii^  cliivf  guolo^ical  ugcnt. 
Nervus,  nervous  nystoui,  nervuus  intluonc*,  117. 
.Nests,  udiblo  binls'  nesiti  of  thu  Chiiiesii,  14(i. 
NDUropters  (iifrvu-wingud),  in  untomology,  166. 
New  Ked  Sandstoao group  ik'K.ribod,  '.'.'>,  '.'Ii, 
Nickel,  in  Chemiatry,  301 ;  in  Motallut^y,  382. 
Nightnniro  or  iiiciibiis,  vllei'U  of,  715. 
Ninilius  (ruin  or  ahowur  cloud),  in  Meteorology,  36, 
Nitric  acid,  or  uqnaforiiit,  '2'Mi. 
Nitrogen    or   uxoto,   chouiically   considered,   2!).'i ;    it( 

fuiictiiin  in  Mi-trition,  721. 
Node,  in  Hurgury,  ,ii  hard  tutnour  (>n  tho  bones. 
Nodes,  in  Aatrunoniy,  tho  point!)  at  which  tho  ecliptic 

cuts  tho  equator,  12. 
Nones,  in  tho  lloniun  Calendar,  274. 
Niinimulitos,  n  foasil  genus  of  aniall  chambered  shells, 

so  called  from   their  ruseniblanou  to  a  llomnu  euiu 

{nummiu).    Nummulite  or  nummulitic  liuiustonc  is 

linicalono  largely  charged  with  those  fossils. 
Nutation,  in  Antronomy,  16, 
Nutrition,  theory  and  principles  of,  iu  Dietary,  73J. 

Oak,  varieties,  nature  and  culdirv  of,  564, 
Oats,  in  Agricultuio,  494;  in  Dietary,  724. 
Observatory,  u  building  suitably  placed  and  fitted  up 

with  instrumunts  for  astronomical  observations. 
Obsidian,  in  Minerulogv,  362. 
Occipital,  of  or  pcitulning  to  the  occiput,  or  back  part 

of  the  skull;  the  opposite  of  sinciput. 
Occultation,  in  Astronomy,  tho  obscuration  of  any  cOf 

lestiul  body  by  the  intervention  of  another. 
Ocean,  general  constitution  of,  51 ;  ocenn,  depth,  tem» 

peraturc,  sal tness,  colour,  phosphorescence,  aud  other 

physical  proporties  of,  59-60. 
Ochre,  its  nature  and  uses  as  a  pigment,  3.'i9. 
Odometers  (Gr.  utlim,  a  road,  metron,  a  measure),  £84. . 
CEdeniatous,  an  epithet  for  a  watery  swelling  of  u  soft 

kind,  which  dimples  or  pita  on  pressure. 
(Ksophagus  (Gr.  wem,  to  carry,  phagein,  to  cat),  tho 

gullet,  in  Aninnil  Physiologv,  119. 
Officinal  (Lat,  njficina,  a  workshop),  a  tcm>  given  to 

such  medicines  as  are  directed  by  authority  to  b« 

ke])t  by  druggists. 
Oils,  volatile,  m  Medicine,  75.S;  in  Chemistry,  304. 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  system,  described,  24.  , 

Oleine,  oloic  acid,  liquid  principles  in  fat,  313.  i^ 

Olfactory  (smell-giving),  the  epithet  in  Anatomy  dcx 

signating  the  nerves  of  the  nose. 
Olives,  oliveworts  {Oleaceai),  an  order  in  Botany,  104. 
Olympiads,  origin  of,  in  Greek  chronology,  277. 
Onions,  uature  and  culture  of,  521. 
Ontology  (Or,),  tho  science  or  doctrine  of  Being. 
Oolite,  a  member  of  the  Upper  Secoiidar^r  rocks,  26. 
Opal,  oriental,  cat's-eye,  aud  other  varieties  of,  368. 
Opaque  (Lat.  opaciit,  dark)  is  the  reverse  of  trans. 

parent,  and  applied  to  bodies  through  which  light 

does  not  pass,  as  the  metals. 
Ophthalmia,  iutlamiuation  of  tho  outer  covering  of  tho 

eyeball  and  eyelids,  often  producing  blindness. 
Opium,  its  botanical  aud  chemical  characters,  93. 
Opodeldoc,  a  solution  of  soap  and  camphor  in  spirit  of 

wine,  used  as  a  liuimeut  (auodyne  liniment). 
Opossum,  a  marsupial  family,  iu  Zoology,  143. 
Optics,  241-253. 

Orange  (ci/rus),  see  Citron-worts  in  Botany,  95. 
Organic,  an  epithet  used  to  distinguish  tho  animal  and 

vegetable  kingdoms  from  the  mineral,  being  applied 

to  averythiug  which  possesses  or  has  possessed  organs. 
Organology,  the  science  which  treats  of  organs;  a  term 

sometimes  applied  to  that  branch  of  Phrenology 

which  has  special  reference  to  the  divisions  of  the 

mental  faculties. 
Ormolu  (Fr.),  an  alloy  of  Kino  and  copper;  bronze  or 

copper  gilt  usually  goei  under  this  name,  378,  ,  ^^.^r 
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^]MMairii^«twMab,«>4MU^  Mitl.liVM,:4HeMiMe),i 

czcluBiTelj  to  the  foMil  plMtl,MMls<iuii|Ba)tilmiid 
anglet,  m  in  the  case  of  a  penduluxn*-  -ni-  >  ;i;j.!i 

OisifiaNiian,i(it*)>^r*i>^  nu»kiM»f,)»»M>ffrpwvffiiiwi 

of  g|b«rKnlH)<4iMMk«ia.iutoiP9il«.  •  r.  ,,<frx.ir  .rr.ii 

Oitrich  family,  order  CutBorea  or  RmMn^^^.liMt,,  ,„|}      ' 

{li(iitatSt4d«i)F»l49;m  hm)«lM'7*'<M^»'MVni«tMetdi, 
598;  general  managem«i^„9£,  £S)M!9A)  4tltaMp  of, 

o'zaKc  acid,  in  Chimill^  «9f  i  W  ^ttedf^itMliilft!,.!  t 
QRMiMiiilkCl>fpi|l^<$dff«!         .  .  ,..Mit«i)ni  ,<«n<'-<!<l 
Oxy^n,  chemically  considered, 29|(^,i  ■,^i\,  •,,ih-y,iK, 
Oxjmti,  a  ^rup  made  of  h^ti^y  ai^i  vineniv.    -      "! 
Oyster,  in  ZQii»g];^#2}F«»lMiar,,7(||4}:i»,Pi«iatio(l,  799. 

.  tiUfl<  WfUMlli, of.  K«ilkHWili'H»MJ»r,»l(  of 
f,  which  treats  of  fossil  and  «xM<M^  Im^^d 

Palaothenum  (Or.  ptdaiiu,  aalcie^t,  jml;  (A5n9%iViil4 

beast),  an  exti^<i|,geiw#«i)f  fiM)J«t)lil!Wl!i4{WW,ii)\W> 

drupeds  belonnAg  to  the  Teiiianrpmod..  ;,  »,■.,,,,  < 

Palladium,  in  Chm^Kf>M»t  W  ¥iit8|lw»iJ!„iHKU     i 

iMiir%(jl#ii0<W«)v<i«rax^  order <rf,4,lPr    .      .uH,,i,,'i 

'  r,^a«h^ia  Fiotila  Maaufactumst  liS^  ,>.-.n,ii(-< 
'mm!»*ih»fV»  (I^-  JMiJ#>,  a^ttiN«y),.d7-. 
Itate,  a  laiige  umbrella-8hapt)i|,iqiu^jn«k%iu«ans 
r)ych-snwi^fe|»««4e«^ndecl  fronv  Itw^ 

llax,  an  astronomical  term,  denned,  O, 

tical,  a  tena'K^anifeA  noiA  JWIJt^  •  farming 
Hiritgim  MP^JM^>^tiiMit>7«M  certain 

_.  dependtat  more  or  less  upon  ife|%,  ,„  , 

Paiiridge,tj»  Swfag^ilifthW  gwMVBgW^i  ^4^, 
Pastes  or  artificial  mnhA^?^      „;-.,<, 
Pastry,  i|I)Mto^>,2jJ>,j  ,     .„,,,;„.„    ,, 

l/WffkMlMWiWjttM^A^  of 


yean 

fibrous  maifi 
pa<*cf»f 

his 


>.of  #  hi»i«p,/i$)f%;Mit4wKiWiltHMPi^ 


^  »i»tiM.a*T  Hill  ii  JifaltiNWWMiwIthpiwtMfccu 

mulation  of  the  ot^BMl^liMl^ikiiMarfilli  ,«(ft^ 
Pedim«Kt3»<i1iMi<i  ImMhMwIi  «Mi»  ,MnM^f)M(rI 
^»liigfcin,Jek>Wi<>iirf<yii»Jiaih<giiiii|fii<lwiN»fi>" 
l«lik»Mt.f«MUg&<«kfa4aiiM«ifa  £M^il<i»»^<>  t<< 
«Fi^i«to  Dbilj#i(^ArAii^  qatl^tTMoikiiiwiMh^^ne, 
.;.j;«IMb  HMfcXuftMPduipridelMi  igi;  siM<|wi  ii^i  V> 
PendiOHMtattoit^  lii«lo. 

Percussion  locks,  principles  of  caMlihttt||ib^eMi)t«l> 
Perennials,  list  of  for  the.iiKMr.gwwIiyaO.i  >;>iwH*t 
PeriiMrtini»,.ih*  nMnMMMMtepElMiaiKllfe  JkMt*)ia«H*{ 
i9wMinMliMiiii(lM  <M»Wit>rti«iwif  <fc«  «^lt>iitt(*t 

Teristaltio,  the  epithet,  dUignert  l^flmMiKfiMMiiniia 

Permian  8yst4«Hla,i|«f«i  Appliftdihgrklft  MwiriiiMtl  to 

neous  with  the  New  Bed,AtodM«||»«i  IvlMMt^om 

,:,em!i  momm  qfiffkrwia^  wbWi  MilMd»/NrMt*ral 
oi  hwi4]»dfinilwaJi»ifg),tb»««iits|ntftMi)Ht«ftltk|iVra- 
.  ,.U»n,«)H^i||ia|Hlylhfa<»'iMtWW«.i»IMfw«r  Wd|p». 
^«fy»«/<)|«»«lted  M«MV4Dud«fi»i»y^H|t«lt^tlN,k|iue 

'  manner  as  cider  (rom  ^pitaHWhiekiMitrrf  ta%«[.i« 
j|>«rtufha>i«{|B„4awM!raMBijv4ii«riM,  *»r'4Jirfiv>WitT 
|t«tol|d,A  mnfcHatiUI*j»Byrato«hDy,!^aANr>n'rn4'4>((<l 
£««^4wl»  PiBtptfiwtioMi  ,^La*,>^M%r«  mmmfMiti%> 
make),  to  make  oreuag*' Jater  lit4M»t  'iWUta  a 
j:||lMit|«lDW«,<ir  jpiiaea  at  phaMy  hulfr  wwljiiwilti 
:  ,  spfiJu;  QWMer^  tM«0ae»,liim|i.<aMt<«lMl»3(>M»«itfln«, 
ii][«»  <i||toMia>4t«<ah»P».  i*  i*<iaM  to  h«<fMriM|f{KPe- 
trifoction  is  thus  oaMAdhtfiithe^fiMrtMlMn^akMiy 
matter  entering  into^^and' filtajrifa^tfirtftMiMMb 
animal  or  vegistahla  strectttX ;  Mmm1^MUrwh»^ 
stance,  entenniF  into  the  pa«w»Midt»eiiBHai<lMil||>ii 
I ,  Qf  A  piece  of  w«od<  makea  it;  m  itaiy/j^iM|cti>ii.^«T 
F«tro)»uiii„itapat«ialhiitoiif  «tMk«4M.>J^  •>'>^4^ 
Pheenoffamia  (Or.  pAoino,  to  Bhow,!iciM^'t|MHHMII*r. 
riagv),  the  name  giTSUito  «ucik^p)««lMMC  lMii[«(Uh 
,  AtaiuwM  and  «raiium,  or  iMgaaVeC  MMiMliHMifi- 
parent,  81.  i/j.;*'.^,  4,7;(»**-5rt«*vfif 

BbapetpgMiMMV  (fln-t>»wwr(>«»:TOiiiiflia»ilwi  i^mtjg, 
the  term  applied  by,UlitiMMi<tb. io«Hbmi*fiH|>M"*. 
Ph«nnM««ti«Sta  t«>k foR thijarittW tf  jriM<lw<<»<a!. 
j>AaniiaA;ofl,  a  medNiM)^  fmmk  Utmi^Hgmmmi  of 
the  mediaid<iMul  ^muMihiiitrf'ul tti»l§it4  tiku  mode 
of  compounteg  ihmi*Atw!tamnttl»nmmiMfMM 
PharmacoBf»a»^  tUqnMttflij,  iilHnmitki'mtapb>viuiteU 
the  pusiwBitiwi  ofidnigw  7AS<  ^,  .i  it»  'j.  ,itrvHK0»i- 
Hhaa»-(ar.jMUsf<i>i»ii^PeMWiCiftthi  AstsaHortytof^ 
PheaMU)(>sh«i»ting<M*Md-«|i«rtiJ!9it>  <>»><>  niii*- 
Phenomenon,  pi.  phenorasiB*  (Onj^aatai  wid^apfMar- 
ances  in  uaturt.T  .IftnatnealfihtiDidpl^tlHiftiMi'iB 
uwall^i  iiWH^>»*ito.tto»e  rnnmmmtuiM  ntteit'tf 
which  th>i<>Hia<iaiiwt/iiBiniaitolj>ah>!<pMmsB<h  as 
the  phiinoBMMi«f  USht,  oCttftf  magMt,  tf  elaMfitity, 
i^.  prothiwd.  b|ftpli(y<>w^^iig>Misiiiii«iit>w^>i«*i«uid 
m^tunri  ■«»— >sMin»ia»;iimtMw";  am^mtm^tiiyitMch 

T4u>,tern»iJMMm«»  JKgiiqK  Mdfaa^MttA^AMdfin^ 
■.>rratwiUMly»H^iiii  ;CT^i-'.tti,ai,   ^rs    -js     %i>aa/.*ii 
Phlebotomv  4fl».|iiMk^as  nia»4MMl^  co^  tkvvpo- 

ration  <y  hiifiiJMi  lis  ifmimMmnnim*^^.'  '  ;i!i  ti^'^^i'^ 
Pholas,  a  genus  JillinriagidwIMsii)  ,idltf-t;rt^  ;^  ni  .lui!^ 
Phonics  (Ur.  pAeiuJ,  a  «ou>id)yi<i3pBMial>  «t«feiXw4>ii 

science  wltiiihntrilBaoppiiasBa»USwai4b'ia  .'.f^aiii'i 
eivimliil»  (itot^kM^  «MSMl;«Ml'4MhB  stomal  nwlitfcr 

qmmjM  ■fliihl«tn<K|.wihirft  fa  «[t€ni|HHt^ttto«iihio 

variety  of  greenstone  (<fciWtii»i  >Wiii>u«lj^'wWilfe 

jt  M  ,ort 


.-A 


Anownmxi  nm  tamum>vf 


Kj.tr> 


ittalm 


4mii^ 


at-  iSmMifm-mmm  •nmiOkm  th« 
Ihrtifiiit  >f— li  into  »ft>thw  iattm  tf  '  dwtwtng 


imHc'«Blk«-MtiMl>it«k,-lM.'  •'■  >'j  «;'nr-f.ii  v-.i-v.-i 

Pirating  MitttMiR«ii4lw«r«mr>flr'^^     '      ' 
FimiUa,  tttlumtmA  ijlijiiblugliiiribn<tiii'«<'Wyili^ 

nwto  and  proiMim  MntNuttwi  dPn  Uw^Mtcfeo. 

gn^ickl  dutribtttion  «f,  6»;  HiWKiiW't^lliiyiwMi 


-  ._ ,-  -_  ,  'l-JM^  of  toMtima  <ilf)«ete. 

^<.  I  Am  Bli(li«inotyf*»  (Wo4^K^IWlM>M]«etaB(. 
Phoiognnli/  (Or.  Mi,  light,  and  ptqaJUlli  4ni»B)l,  394. 
Ph«t£4&^lAftijgMlM,tliilili.M^^ 
mm),  ut  tiMfaliiitmt  far  timiMriiift  tt»  U^Mui^it 

PatMCiti. Oawnina, 4»«. *<'  <'^<  *    t~ii  .vUitH.-ov.'!  ■ 

pHni«iu*#,Vaa«uMwkM<MI<'Amuit,l»»ilBt:  '•  ^ 

PkTiiotoirt  •  t«rai  <MiiB«l<  40'  4lM«  lMMnA>«tffliwUh ' 

wfcJBhtwMirfitha  AuMliMUrtM'pNytfttiM'aMiM^k! 

'MWdlMi.«*taulMl«4«gltaM>.-"'''|->  '»*'  ,'>'>l»t.r<'>T, 

nqvltf  (f%i^  tMtar^ft  MlMW  of  MM  MtMiiiwUoh  I 
•xpUkiu  tka  dootrina  of  natural ImdlH'  Mi'  Ul>  tha 
-I  fhmlumMm  aMmabtad  td»k thattt'lflat '    '  M>.inHV) 

HaHMta  <0r.  jiMm»'  »  ^*i  •»>1^  <iMte,'il  itow^),  a 

'''"jpaMMM**  ftwaOiaad  pkttil. ' 

MyHiagf  (0a,  jpAyi^*  •  ^w^  *>">  ^VM^  dia^ite), 

l«<ttaft  iBuartBant  of  aeiaMawhidk  tlaMa  of  ilia  na- 

jiitlin:<liMi«ai  aitd  qoalitiaa  of  ptenta;    TMta  Mmi  is 

■^tlimk  mmI  kaMaHd  of  botanj^  aa  being  atr  Oiioe  nbra 

»ii>|4illMo|thk»l  and  aomprahanaira.    HaiMa  aba  plr^ 
ioloifiitinalaadofbotaDiat.  '  > 

Pln^iopiiagotM  (Of.  jdkytoii,aBd  ]iJUy«<iH  to  Mkt>;'«iA 
PbVtoTonMia^Lat.  vara,  I  davoar),  fMJfog  on  «iata(i 

naM^ikt  kmar  tanio  whiek  dina  iHi?  and  Idiaii 

;.  irili  tfba  iMMa  of  tka  brain,  117. 

MMi^Mi'IlMllHt  namafior  »  portieo  or  ootWad  iMlk. 

tiii^QMaiaid'litatally  ligaiAea  »  brsad  op«m  pl^  or 

«'liq«l0*}  afeMMa  it  oama  to  ba  appliad  totne  walks 

y "  avlMttf'r^M  aurauidittg  tham. 

mat««*«Wt%lB  Cookery,  750. 

,-ki  leate«y,  149;  bow  to  keep,  637. 
Mttaii  ji^iiwaHwa),  orpaint^  316. 

Piii,  i»  laaleDrt  140 ;  doniaetiMited,  625;  various 
Dneda  of;^6a^  duioe  oL  625:  management  of,  626; 
«aaMM«f;f«W. 

mk»,  im  ZoOntft  IM;  in  Aaj^afy  682. 

lfi)M*aMi  amaa  a»  ia*'«olumna|Tn  Architoctnre,  484. 

Pilokard-fltting,  description  of;  701. 

mn-'im  MNhitaetan,  441 ;  i^  ftbries,  in  weaving,  838. 
er,inMadloiM,755. 
liataUigy,  aa  idlay  containing  three 
aadflMcefeapner. 
growtk  and  caniue  of,  662. 

Piyairiay^-*  whHa.  aswaiaoBene-earth,  859. 

Pifi«tirfnpai«kion  by,  in  Heitiealturai  588; 

Piquetciaa,  a  floricult-jral  term  for  eanationa,  whose 
pat«te!aM»«wlutagroaBdiiq>otted  with  piuple  or 
aema  other  ooloor,  und  aia  eemtad  on  tna  •idges. 
•^av^JlowwekHrdan,  p.  584. 

fiMi  th»flwiala  ntgwi<rf«awwa,  74. 

Plairii^  Flssiidisai  (Oar.  pItiM,  a  broad  plate),  mm  of 
tka^fimt'  gnat  aedata  inta  whkdi  Frefeseoi-  Agassiz 
difidaa  tka  dMa  Fiakaft    fka  plaaoida  have  their 

U.ahifc  cewwd  wiaaiWaKb  wMi^aiMM  of  enamel,  often 

.    at  toaiidawiMa  dfm—ssis»  bat  aeiaetimes  reduced  to 
lika  tfca-  shugiiisa  on  the  skin  of  the 
,  mkaktfmaa^  tahawhi  afr^jharay.    Itoom- 
2;n«handi  all  the  caftilaginoaa<  Mhea  (lAarle  and 
(mi^  mik  tha  «aa|itiBsi  of  tka^tigaoo. 

Plaiaa  and  valleya,  in  Plgiis»l  0«miia|ihy>  58. 

Plane,  tha  indiHad,  in  Hl>a«lwnka,  ai*. 

MMMiadmuarramriaa, 27*.'>.  >''\    >-o  f'->hii<il'( 

Planets, pris^aqraad  ssosadaiyt defiiiedv'<H'«  fr^i^i^>^ 

MMinbMStift  ppkaae kiddaawi Miai'iilaaa' stfifiuMyili 

'  ute<mm»«tfliapa  of  theiiaviM'.MV'tin  h«avsim> 

.1M8iwitJm» onumintaltiMy  I  :<iioiHiit)uiH  i'^  c>:"'>'>^ 

No,  50,  n 


oompaud  oigaaa, '6»i  MMiiUljr  wad  'sfirtrMiVatii 

movomenta  In,  77)  «Mo«to  aad«eol»initig«aMir.ttl, 

77;  framiifla  of^  pannHSK*'  ud'tataniMnNk  79 ; 

tastaa<9,dasaited,78. 
Plaridbig,  in  MM»y:  banttigifaalMikghi  «f  Iw^bv 
'  pMtial««rtliaf«ad-ttea  latarwMning  thMa  ao  aa  » 

thicken  the  feaNM,  ')>'       ' 
Plaiite* feri^rtartallMdfarttett, in  Medlctna,  755. 
PlhM&  *  ward  a^iplHM' to  mbataweai  imeh  as  ^Y* 

eauabU*  «f  bei>M»«tided'lnt«  any  distoed  Aa^  aa 

uMi  M  «o  the  i#t'<^Minealib|>  theu. 
PlaMaux  wiMei'latadi^  te  Physieu  daegfafhy)  87.' 
Platittnn,  in  Cheibtatfyi  802;  ™  MatailaiQr,  MS; 
Plectognathi,  one  of'Ottriaf s  ordata  of  flshas,  159. 
•iMgMlb'inBii^i  a  snnll  flat  tent  of  lint,  btid  tifik 

a  wound  to  imbibe  tM  matter  diachaiged  and  keep 

thew<i)aAd«l»u>;'' 
Plesiosaurui  (Gr.  pUOui,  near  to,  and  munu, » IkiiMJi 

' «  VattarkkUo  ftasil  hi^ile  of  the  seceKdary  piried; 
.<' 27; '  8*«t  SiltkitoM  Animihk 
Plethora,  plethoric,  a'  oDndlMon  of  tMe  b6dy  in  iUA 

theVMsMI  are  i<inftaii|«a  iHll  blood. 
Pleurisy,  inflammation  of  the  plaitta  it  niettbtaiMtti 

covering  of  the  Itfngs. 
Ploughs  add  Itlbu^itfgi  48S. 
PlovaMMbe,  wading  oi^w,  in  Zoology,  15I&  ■  >ti  tuMc.'^ 
Plums,  chariicter  and  cultivation  of,  554. 
Pluriometer,  anothto  terra  fin-  a  rain-gaiiilmi  WhUbiiiti 
^hitflttks  or  Pl«l«6nian  (Pha»,  the  r>d  df  m  Hxm 

regions),  a  term  applied  in  guolMy  to  rodct  <tf  i^pil 
-'  «<«B  (MrfgiAj  1^  to  the  theory  wuck  k 


*aoittia««M 
>B  ciiist  OhSefly  if 


matiink  of'  the 

■   TOHnnno  agencTi 

Pneumatic  trough;  in  Ap]^lied  Chemistir,  30«. 

PttltvitA<nai,  384->2M.  '^ 

PflaaMMitaife;  inflMnmotion  of  the  lufijgis. 

Pointer-dog,  VarietiM  <>f,  662. 

PoisAJi;  anndotes  ibr,  in  Sttteenr,  765.  '1 

Polarity,  the  plropeH^  of  pcmiting  to  the  poles}  «  UMil 
used  in  refbTMiM  to  mineral  bodie<  when  ttwy  attoiM 
one  pole  of  thb  liiaguet  and  repel  anotter.  '^' 

PolarisatiMt  of  Light,  adkaneed  state  of  ligM;  in  wUcl 
it  exhSbiti^  the  property  of  polarity,  wficnaetM  Ah 
by  certain  liiediumft' 

Pole,  in  Asth>noAky;  8;  in  Qeography,  53^  a^  l^MEr 
netism,  369.  '  ^ 

Polygastrica  (Or.  pdy»,  manyj  jMMtor,  a  stomadO^'lK. 

PolyiiieB,  FfHyfifgn,  in  Zoology,  188. 

Foiytechnio,  a'w<iM  applied  to  ittstttntioiuwlieMttiny 
■eienees  aie  itaght;  «r't»  sdaaKlb' exhftdfiaAttf  a 
varied  descriptiOH.  1 

Pouy,  a  horte  undertUrteetf  httida  iTki&jyi,  MI. 

Poppy  (iMVNmr),  u^Pa'omittmttiiAmmMj^  VK 

PorceynorVdiitthi,maHifilM«)M<o^8M,'»'  ' 

Porcupineafl^ilMUM«),  oidittlua^itii^  tSV. 

Pork  in  dietetics,  729 ;  iB«0M>lHMji,t4«.' 

Porosity,  an  accidental  properiiy  of  «''.:.«ler,  198. 

Porphyty  (Or.  pMjMyr^.'tMiiidt'.'  fMs  l«rm  wai  flri|& 
na&r  itppHedt6)a f«WM  AhlMaitted  rtxsk «!«ii^tb> 
Egypt,  and  used  fay  ^  iilidMilN  fbrvlMaary  ]^iillT)1iiin. 
It  is  now  employed  by  gB6le|Aste  to  denata  tt  nfUla 
igneoua  ro«k  omMiBing  imbedded  emtal*  of  fidmur; 
and  all  rodii  (whataiver  their  vAarn)  whidi  eonmB 
uixbeddad  otystalrdisCinet  Awn  thi^  mi^,'at»'Ml^ 
to  be  jwrffrilfa.  We  have  thtn  Mi^ar  wnphjij^ 
porphyritio  gHOiite,  and  peiphyrifle  |redhaton«. 

Pbirtair^  ft  vanefy  of  mwt  ll<|nor  iiuulc  n0Bi  higl^* 
'dried  or  scorched  matt,  attd  ehariMlaHiil  by  itt  dude 

r   U*wti  cotour,  {«!  p«3iili«r  imniiihs  ftit«/^,  attH^ita 

'"'Mkue  and  stlnMhiMttg«[u8ntie«,  736; 

Pi»llis«tuu,«hemetiaii«l4iw<jrbd^  '     "- 

l«IM«iMillUdj495;'ite<M;  AWT  &  BMMtV.TStf:'^] 

l»oMt«»,«iie'b^H)uttW<lft  tociMti^'m''   V'' 


oHAioBHr  mrowiiiKBi  nn  ^mnnoPLE. 


Ponftioc^  JhooUiuw  ti,  ia  M  «digbw«  7M. 
PovtTBT,  oMuittaaii*  o4  «M;  i»  diiMioi,  780. 
«>««  aqDaliMtin  of,  te  MM)Uc«r>,  238. 
PonolMio,  a  Toloank.pmkiet,  ia  Fistila  Maniiflwiureg 

,  t^  ntmAy  >ivar.BkfaM  of  N.  Annias  fid. 
,TtMipitatad^  fa  GIteiButtjr,  280. 

.ikjuMy  BariMlion  «C  RmIbv  daMribad,  21. 

Brimt  pMcmatiG,  in  optical  MMBCt,  844. 

PMboMsuloa,  MUMdtWiHg  •  pxafcoieia  «e  tiunk,  139. 

PnjMlikB  (|MV  fMNvardi  jama,  I  tiuMi^.iMn  of, 
in  Natuna  I^ilonphir, 206.  >     ;,h..' 

PropaMtion,  in  Uot^cnltan,  Mfi. 

Ai^ai%*  nun  ntlMnd  Aoa  tiMi,  and  uaad  in  tke 

e   awhitarfaro  of  tka  be*  triba,  641. 

Pnaiu,  in  gaidaBinx,  MSt  in  fmrntoj,  571. 

Piyohology,  tha  doctrine  of  the  natoN  and  propaitiM 

»   of  tlMaaoL 

Ptarmigan,  a  member  of  the  grouae  tribe,  I4fl. 

Pterodaotyle  (Or.  ftmm,  a  wttg,  and  dbeQrftu^  a  finger), 
a  foiail  finger-winged  or  flying  re^tile^  27. 

-piiddiugi,  in  CSookeij,  760;  in  dietewa,  761. 

^PoUa^  in  Mechaniea,  214  and  221. 

Pabnonaiy,  of  (k  pertaining  to  the  hm^. 

Polireriee  \JL»li,.  pvhmi,  doat),  to  reduce  to  diwt  or 
purd*.,  Soil  whieh  ia  ledooad  to  email  partidaa  by 
the  action  of  &oat,  ia  aaid  to  be  pulreriaad.  So  also 
the  aubatancae  triturated  by  the  peatle  uid  mortu 
of  the  chenuft.  « 

iPamlce  (Lat  jmne*),  in  Mineralogy,  362. 

Pampa,  aootion  and  forcing,  289;  air,  237. 

Pupa,  the  chryialia  atate  «f  the  inaeot,  or  that  inter- 
mediate betoreea  the  worm  and  the  inaeot,  162. 

Pylorua,  the  orifice  by  whidt  tlie  atomach  communi- 
catee with  the  inteatinea,  119. 

.HiyiUeB  I  a  mineral  eompoaed  of  anlphur  and  iron-^ 

'lu^milflimnt  mT  inm.  It  ia  uanally  of  a  braaa-yellow 
colour,  brilliant,  and  cryatalliaed.  Thoae  little  ahin- 
ing  oyatala  ao  abundant  in  aome  kinda  of  loofing- 

•t  vUte  are  cubic  pyritea.  The  name  ia  darircd  fiom 
the  Greek,  jn/r,  fire ;  becauae  the  mineral  oecaaionaUy 
producea  apontanoona  oombuatioa. 

Pjmli^eouB,  an  ej^tket  for  aaoetio  acid,  or  Tinegar 
produoed  firom  wood,  S04. 

Pyro^ie,  a  blood-reC  raiiety  of  garnet,  367. 

V^tedmy,  in  Applied  Chemiatry,  318. 

Quadrant  (the  fburth  part  of  a  circle)  in  aatronom^ 
and  navigation,  an  inatrument  for  taking  the  alti- 
tndee  of  the  eon  and  atari;  aa  alao  fi>r  taung  anglea 

?  i  in  aurreying  heighta  and  distancea.    Qnadraota  »<« 
..   at  difiSvant  foama, but  the  moat  eatccmed  ia  Hadlejr's, 

'  whieh  oonaiata  of  an  oetant,  or  tlte  eighth  part  of  a 
circle,  fitted  up  with  aighta,  wght-ranea,  apeculum, 
acreena,  and  iaMx,  426. 

Quadnnaana  (literaJQy  four-handed),  in  Zoology,  130. 

Qumla,  a  raarvial  fiually,  in  Zoology,  149. 
,Qaartaa  (Lat.  fiiarta*),  a  fever  or  agoa^  of  whiok  the 
lirj  parozyam  rcciua  every  feuirth  dav. 

Quartc  and  quaite>ro<^  ia  Uiaenlegy,  360. 

Quilla,  rearing  of  the  geaae  for,  636. 

Quince,  oharMter  and  euutration  of^  651. 

Quinine,  a  bitter  alkaline  body,  extracted  from  Pe- 
mviaa  bark,  and  much  uaed  aa  a  tonic  in  the  form 
efaulplMta.    See  teaiea,  in  Medidna,  760. 

^etidian,aa  intaraiiMmt  ftvcr,  «f  whmk  the  fitooeurs 
once  evoy  day. 

JRaUM,in  ZocOegy,  1 W;  domeaiieatad,  628 ;  aa  food,  730. 

Rabiaa,  hydrophobia,  or  canine  madnesa,  666. 

Badiata,  aub-kingdom  in  Zookwy,  185. 

Radical,  in  Chamiatry,  a  aimpte  oonatituent  part  of  a 
aubatanee  wHieh  ia  iacaitable  of  deoompoaition.  Also 
the  diatfagafahing  pari  af  an  acid— that  which  unites 
with  oxnjiKi,  and  ia  oonuaon  to  all  aeida. 

Radiahea,  in  iprdaning^  <a0;  horae-ndiah,  621. 

Railwaya,  their  hiatoiyaud  eeaatraetiea,  411-416)  ai- 
moi^wriMi#wir,  *tt-4»» 


Rain,  the  awaja,  nlipiit»rawiWii|  anWi  igiiia6.48>i 

44;  rain  water,  466.  ivL''.  .^niinlum*^  ui  ,al>dlts8 

Rainbow,  cauae  ol|  jn  0|p4ia%ti4i,  yiifiiii  .mttininiimUui 
RaiB«gaiiige,  or  maaaaiet,  deawibBd,»48>i  <«-.  ,i'(>u>:yjli,<ii 
Raiaina,  gra^  perfectlgr  riM,  and  dried  eithan  likpan 
oven  or  1^  tM  heat  of  tbaaa..)  in  tUa  latter  edei^ 
they  are  ridier  in.  iarOur  thanadian  dried  ini'an 
oven.  The  flnett  maiaa^  hewalraijare  thoee  of  '  the 
Bun,'  ao-oalled,  beini  the  plumpeat' duaten^  which 
are  left  to  rtpaufiUlgr  npea  toei  >  uw..  after  tiail 
atalka  hava  bMn  oat  half  throdgh..  i    :  . ;  j:c: 

Raauncnlaea,  in  Botaay,  the  Ciowfaot  triba,  93, 686>r 
Raptorea  (bat.  n^pio,  I  aeiae  auddanly  or  aoatch),  1471 
Raaorea,  or  Scrapmg  birda,  149.  '^^ 

Raapheny,  diaraoter  and  cuUivafeion  of;  666.  ^tS 

Rat,aeeJfWMa«<ma«aa  £unUy),oader  Rodentta,  UT,'. 
Rattleanake  (Or.  erotaio*,  a  caatanet  or  rattle),  166;-  ' 
Reading,  oa  an  amuaement,  717.  -iii^ 

Real^,  red  aulphuret  of  anenic,  a  pigment,  38S>  <  '<^ 
Reaping  and  reaping  implemeiita,  406.  •■ua: 

Recipe^ iaMediouw,  a  receipt  or  praaorqttiaB,  766..  ^^^ 
Reckoning,  mode  of  working  a,  in  navigation,  426.^^  un^ 
Rectum,  the  terminating  pottioa4>f  the  inteatiaaK'^nJ! 
Beieotieuflfli«^t,246.  ■.■^.-.um 

Refraetiea  of  l^ht,  242;  double  refraction,  243.  > 
Refrigeranta  (Lat.  r^firigtro,  I  cool),  in  Medidne^  76C. 
R^f^ea,  in  Medioiae,  a  regulated  ooone  of  dkikiia 
Reindeer,  aa  a  beaat  of  drau^t,  403.  !;>} 

RaUero  (Itriian),  a  word  applied  to  that  Tuede  of 
aeulpture  or  carving  in  which  ^urea  are  raued  qoio 
or  1^  from  the  aumoe,  or  in  rdie£  ■  nuM 

Rennet,  in  Dairy  Management,  604.  .  ,yot«£ 

Reposs,  hygienic,  neceaaity  of,  714.         I  nil^mg 

Reptiles  (Lat.  rqxt,  I  creep),  in  Zoology, '15^1 79  '  "■'^-  ' 
Roaervoirt,  prindplea  and  conatruetion,  of,  471-  *'^'     '^ 
Resistanoe,  in  Practical  Machinery,  224.         ,n^ 
Respiration,  organs  of,  in  Animal  Phynd;^^   " 

theory  and  principlea  of,  in  Dietetica,  721. 
Retina,  an  expansi<m  of  the  optic  aerve,  on  wMch 
external  images  are  cast,  and  through  whicb  ocular 
perception  ia  efbcted,  the  other  pHta  •£it.'M'4ye 
being  strictly  mechanical,  p.  12^.  )'.  ^\  .t,r,'y'< 

Retorts,  in  Chemistry  306;  for  gaa  making,  45ii>ji  uri 
Rheumatism,  how  produced,  716.  -.mym 

Rhinoceros  (Or.  rAin,  the  noee,  ifnarai,  a  horn),  14iirf39 
Rhiaoma,  rfaixome  or  root-atock.  111.  '  i  w:  .aaS 

Rhodium,  in  Chemistry,  303;  in  Metallurgy,  SMbi^ls 
Rhubcrb,  nature  and  culture  of,  526.  _  >n  ,e98 

Rice,  rice-cakes,  rioe-water,  ke.  in  dietetiea,  726^ ^  «&df 
Riding,  as  an  art,  591 ;  aa  an  exerd'  «-  "^12.  ti  ^laiS 
River-banlu,  protection  o^  606.  .  <9 

Rivera,  physiokl  character  of,  63. 
Rivers,  their  clleots  geolo^oally  oonaidared,  18,  iiLifi 
Roach,  and  roach  fi^g,  681, 688.  '.:S 

Roads,  Roman,  406 ;  Macadamiaed,  407 ;  rail,  411. 
Roasting,  in  Cookery,  730. 
Rockeries,  rodi-work,  in  nrdeaa,  642. 
Rockets,  manufacture  and  oompoaition  o^  819. 
Rocka,  atjueoua  or  aedimentaiy,  ^gneoua  or  voleanio,  20; 
formationa,  mtema,  and  groupe  of,  20-32;  table  of 
Britidi  rock-formationa,  Ice.,  21. 
Rock-salt,  as  a  geological  deposit,  86;  miniag  and  eco- 
nomical value  of,  368. 
Rodeatia  (Lat.  redsw,  gnawing),  in  Zoology,  137. 
Roe  egg,  oir  spawn  of  fishea,  676. 
RoaacesB,  roseworte,  or  Rosaoeona  planta,  98. 
Roota,  their  fuactione,  forma,  7 1 . 
Rotation  of  cropo,  67;  apodal  rotations,  491. 
Rotifera  (Lat.  rota,  a  wheel, /«ro,  I  carry),  176. 
Rotten-stone,  natural  history  and  oempodtion  of,  363. 
Rub};,  varieties  of;  367;  artifidal,  383. 
Rominantia  (Lat.  mwdwe^  I  chaw  over  again),  141. 
Running,  aa  aa  ezareiae,  712. 
Rusks,  a  variety  of  flour  bread,  in  Dieteties,  728. 
Ruthenium,  a  reoeatly-diaaovetad  metallic  domeat,  803. 
Rye,  in  Agtioultua^  491;  in  Dietary,  724. 


Safety-laasp,  priaeipka  and  aenatmotion  o^  356. 
Sago,  maaafcciBw  aa*  iliataiia  am  o^  786. 
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Sklada,  in  gMdming,  622. 

SaUmanden,  Untdiy  af>  li&vdafii,  166b 

SaliTktion,  ao  xnmikmi  Amt  of  wlim  firom  ih»  gkuds 

,  of  tk*  BMmth,  MttMd  lijr.  mtJkiaia,f.  7M. 
SklnoB^  in  Zoology,  lift)  Mr  SliMr's  exyBiim«Bta  on 
Hi  tka  yrai«  <4  6(l6$«)d-fidung  £»,  6UH  not^ihwiM, 
3'i699{«MittiM«f  aaiiMa-fiilMiriM,  700;  Tarious  modes 
«i''af4nuiagt<740y 

Bklto,  da&nitian  «f  the  teqn,  in  Cheniatrjr,  292. 
Salt  manolMtun,  868)  <dieMic  value,  734.  • 
SMteetM  (oitnUaa'^  M«Mh  and  mda),  oMt  of,  366. 
Sted;  aaiMMon^TacM*iat«nd  aaee  of,  381. 
Sand-Planet,  in  Horology,  279. 
Sanguine,  ■BgninooBe-^AIoni  the  Latin  tmgi^  Uood ; 
,4wl«iigiag  to  or  partaking  of  dw  natan  «€  blood. 
Saidtuy  inqniriei,  719. 
Sappkin,  precioui  atone,  867;  artificial,  83Bk 
SateUitai, «  ■eaondaijr  idaiu^  1  and  16. 
Satin  and  latinetta,  in  ailk  numnfaotan^  846.  ; 
Satun,t)M'iaeati«nailable«faUthepkkneti,.4^  / 
Sauce*  and: flnTOon,  in  Cookery,  747.  ,     :>V';t>-<>l 

Sauiifti  (Lat.  joinw,  a  liaard^,.tke  litarA4iihe,  IM,  ■  > 
Sauioid  animals  are  genenlly  iclaned  aeonding  to 
tkeir  otgana  of  locomotion;  namely,  twimmtn,  or 
tkoie  fitted  with  paddiM,  aa  the  icktkyon«ra%  ple- 
sioHMUui,  mowMHinii,   pkytoiauraa,  ateneoMuuui, 
teleosauruB,  saurodon,  kc;  with  /iaiAt  UMt  nummaiia, 
"iv  aikd  fitted  for  •  terreitrial  life^  the  menloaaunu  and 
iguaaodon;  atuibgimt  to  liviiy  ampAiAia,  the  preto- 
aaurua,  geosauzui,  pleuroiawiu,  hTltBowoma,  £o. 
SaroT,  a  garden  rariety  of  winter  eabbage,  518. 
Scagliola,  an  Italian  composition,  836. 
Scalds,  treatment  of,  in  Surgery,  7ti4. 
Scansores  (Lat.  soamio,  I  climb),  Climbing.birdi,  148. 
Scapula,  the  shoulder-blade,  in  Anatomy,  114. 
jwalwBua,  the  sacred  beetle  of  Egypt,  165. 
Schist  (Or.  achitma,  a  splitting  or  diyision),  applied 
I  t6.rodcB  easily  split  up  into  ahtty-like  pli^s  «r  divi- 
i .  nons^  as miCKa«duBt. 
6iAo<mer,  innairal  architecture,  422. 
Scoria,  in  Metallurgy,  the  dross  or  recrements  of  metals 
in  fdfiiMi;  Jn  minsnalogy,  the  dross  or  slaggy  dnera- 
ceous  matter  ejected  from  volcanoes. 
Screw,  as  a  mechanical  power,  217. 
Scrofula,  a  disease  oonutiBg  in  hard  tumours  of  the 

gland*,  oUcfly  of  the  neck. 
Sea,  degrading  action  of  upon  the  land,  18. 
Sea-kate,  nature  and  culture  of,  626. 
Seal,  in  ZooIOQr,  189;  seaUfishing,  697. 
Seams,  in  geology,  thin  layers  whioh  sep«rate  two  strata 

of  greater  thickness. 
Sean*  a  peciiliat  kind  of  fishing-net,  701. 
Seasons,  the,  expluned  and  illustoated,  12. 
Secondary  qrsteia,  in  Geology,  described,  24-28. 
Secretion  (Lat.  leeretiu,  sepairated  or  set  aride).    Both 
animals  and  vegetables  are  said  to  secrete  certain 
•ubstanoas.    Gonl,  for  example,  is  an  animal  secre- 
tion «oaipeoed  of  lime,  iriuch  the  animaleule  has 
thepower  of  separating  flmn  the  water  of  the  ocean; 
resin  and  gum  are  vegetable  seeretions, 
Seeritorjr  and  ezcictorj^^^m  the  Latin  ae,  aside,  ex, 
out  of,  and  orsftw,  sifted  or  divided;  hence  secretory 
is  apldied  to  otgaas  which  separate  or  set  aside  cer- 
t(un  fluids  of  the  bodv  for  particular  purposes,  lucii 
as  the  gaatrie  jniot,  iraieh  is  a  seeretioe;  and  ejcsrp- 
toiy  to  those  organs  whioh  timw  certain  fluids  ovt 
of  the  system  altogether,  snoh  as  perspiration,  w-ich 
is  an  excretion. 
Sedatives  (La*,  ssrfe,  I  ease  or  assaage),  769. 
Sediment  (Lat.  s«fere,  to  sit  or  tettle  doi^n),  matter 
settled  down  firom  wdntlon  in  water.    If  water  con- 
taining mud  be  allowed  to  st«id  without  agitaticm, 
the  mnd  will  gtadually  litll  to  the  bt-ttom,  and  be- 
«one  sediment;    Rocks  which  have  U<en  ilopasited 
after  this  aianner^  sndt  as  sandstone  and  ihr  le,  vie 
said  to  be  MdmenUuy. 
SelachU,  an  order  of  aattUflglaeas  fishes,  169. 
Selenium,  oM  of  tha  dMBdaal  daBaats,  tM.;Mi  <' .~eb^ 


Semi  (Lat.),  aiyifa  »  awytiwtdi  iigaiftiH  *.#>  <» 
itmeirele,  halfaainla, Sfend-OiilamBMUviiK..'  j  <Ji> /! 
Senses, physioIo^dtUir  c*Mld*i«d»  '^ifl^ia*^     .^    :   4 
Sensorium,  the  braia  or  osntAot  Mrvouataeiwklli* 
eluding sensaUoa and vaUtisn.    <'  r.     vu'i 

Septaria,  in  Mineralogy,  a  teria  |^f«ajiB>at0qkt  or 
spheroidal  masses  «t<ial«assoaB  nasl^  da^*ipoastsBi, 
&c.  whose  interior  presents  -■uaatoaa  fissnn*  tr 
seams  of  some  cry shl liissd ■  sabstaaa*^  as.eal•^sf•f« 
which  divides  the  mass,  as  it  woe,  iato  septa«rdi- 
Visions  (Lat.  ssptHSii  an  andJesaio).  >r<  .t  I'l 

Serpentine,  a  laek,  so  teimoA  from  its  oeloim,  fifti  •I'i 
Serpents — Ophidia — various  families  of,  164. 
Serrate,  serrated,  notched  like  a  saw. 
Sc:um,  a  very  tlUn  and  traaspannt  finid,  whielk  Inbll. 
cates  those  surfiioes  in  the  interior  of  tha  body  which 
do  not  Gonuoanieate  with  the  •xtemid  air;  tha  tUki 
tran^arent  poitian  of  tha  Uood. 
Seton,  in  Surgery,  an  issue  on  the  body,  flmasA-lyitha 
insertion  of  a  cord,  •    -^ft'  ■>:  .oa-iu.narl 

Saweis,  niiaaiples  of  eonstmstion,  470i  ■:  <  ■  i<.!"^'/>f4 
Sexes,  the,  physiologically  considered,  ISi^'l  ''-*'■  ■» 
Sextant,  an  instrament  used  for  measuring  iha  aagidlr 
distance  of  objects  by  reflexion ;  and  so  called  #sm  its 
limb  being  divided  mto  the  sixth  part  of  a  aomplsto 
CBvle.  The  sextant  is  capable  of  very  gonaial  appU- 
eation;  but  it  is  chie^  nsed  as  a  nautiokl  instMsmcnt 
for  measuriag  the  altitudes  of  celestial  ohjaotaiand 
thf'T  apparent  angular  dis'^anoes,  426.  -      m 

Shagiien  leather,  how  manufK<rtured,  816. 
Shale  (Ger.  tchaUit,  to  peel  or  ii>lit),  a  term  adoptad 
by  geologists  to  express  any  in<lurated  clay.  i1 

Shallots,  nature  and  culture  of, />22.  h1 

Shambles  or  public  slau^ter-houses  (oUatssH^'' N- 
quix%ments  0^  479.  ■  ' '  7 

Sharks,  various  species,  in  Zoology,  160. 
Sheep,  in  Zoology,  142;  breeds  or  varieties  a^fOQ; 
choice  of,  611;  improvement  o^  612;  gcBsnl  Bia- 
Magement,  614;  diseases,  617. 
Sliell-fish,  dietetic  character  of^  782. 
f.nipR,  their  history  and  construction,  417;  of  war,  419- 

423;  steam  shipi,  423. 
Shoes,  as  an  article  of  dress,  772  and  777. 
Shoo^'iX,  as  a  British  field-sport,  670.  :S[ 

f  ",ws  {Soreeida),  in  Zoolo^,  134. 
Sh  abs,  for  the  lawn  and  gwden,.  687.  ■    ■j-'j 

Siaiogogues  (Or.  nWoii,  siUiva;  and  «^,  I  espd)^  9fK 
Sierra,  a  Spanish  word  for  a  chain  of  hills. 
Sight,  the  sense  of,  physiologioally  eonsiderec^  lS9.i>up 
Siliceous  {mUx,  flint),  flinty,  cmnposed  of  flint,  360i' 
Silioon,  one  of  the  simple  elements,  298.  '  ^ 

Silk,  treatment  of  the  silk-worm;  preparation  of  the 
raw  material;  various  manufiMstnres  and  fiihries  of^ 
848-846;  statistics  of,  346;  hygienie  pn^ertfesof  as 
an  article  of  dress,  771. 
Silkworm,  in  Zoology,  170;  in  economy,  848. 
Silt.    Mud  or  sand  carried  down  bv  any  ri*e#4  and 
deposited  either  along  its  bmks  or  In  laus,  is- called 
eilt;  and  when  e,  lake  beeomu  filled  with  this matttr, 
it  is  said  to  be  tilted  tp.    Silt  to  gtaenil^  appUad 
to  matter  calmly  or  slowly  dspotited.   «  <    r  ^^  "  "p 
Silurian  system,  in  Geology,  described,  28;   '  hs^) 

Silvnr,  in  Chemistry,  802;  in  Metallurgy,  374.  p 

Simoom,  or  kamsin,  hot  winds,  41.  .  -<p 

Sinapism,  a  mustard-poultice,  in  Medicine,  766. 
Sinciput,  in  anatomy,  (lie  fore  part  of  the  head,  raadi- 
ing  firom  the  ibnmead  to  the  coronal  suturo;  tha  tq^ 
posite  of  oeciput. 
Sinter,  calcareous  and  siliceous — a  German  name  for  a 
ro<&  preci^tated  firom  mineral  waters  (statsmi  <(o 
drop).    See  Calo.«inter.  *  «>! 

Siren,  protetu,  in  Zoo!ogf,  166.  ■ 'bR 

Snoooo,  or  solano,  peculiar  hot  winds,  41.  «^ 

Kskin,  treatment  of  as  a  eage-Urd,  629.  a 

Skin,  the,  structure  and  fiinotions  of,  124, 719, 7Mi 
Slate,  m  Geology,  22 ;  in  the  arts,  860, 640. 
Sleep,  phyriologieally  conddeted,  184.  ■  -"iH 

ttee^  a  modifiottion  of  snow,  48.  xH 

Sloops  or  cutters,  in  naval  areUteetfora,  438.        n 
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S»adVHd8^ndry,  £05-518|:,iii,.MpHim  ,408  >-<H«ff 
Spadiel,  Tlmetiea  of,  662.  v/>h  mili'^iays 

pIuMra  uldongue^^„u.JV;,,(  i..,tju'ir.i-.i  j,  -.ai  .;:io« 
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J<>gHfflWP.»e:  r9«(#  of  eaTMDB 
IfWi  PX  tt#  Hlow  4n>ppln«.«f 
^,  enisi^^  ^roltubsHMMes 


adorned  in  this  maaneeodbaBitoiB«|lfakM|pllV3«ho 
islands  of  Paros  and  Alfi{MaM>«pMa4ttittttaVMNIutf 

<i"fth«si|piia„S9B4)kn»  ilia(|i«4w«UM*i|iy  AfftiMmfli 
-^/tfifef9ia|AasliiaMag(teiai4^fi9<{  »iii  ^o  nonod  urfilo 

aiamSMIt  Aa— l^BigiM  Vt  flttlgiiJ  1Hb>a9i  .-Juil  3«S! 

Starch,  to  C)««Bisti^/«(Ml>to<BM;(^  ;y  UMwiUR^CMi 
Starlings,  ttmtai^lntmtimmit^UdM,99ii>^^  »!  .ciifiVfcS 
Stars,  their  magniWrtjittiXjwitn^l^i  M  ltmftwl(|'^a 

Star-system,  remote,^d£;Wwfc»*  jty  JHwilfeM,'jPJ<  -  t>iow^ 
Steam,  iiliila|Mnaaai»tqduetic»ve^4Q»f  miwrtti 

actl6li,«^fM«;l«sfiftavhMiii|j{)«45<i  '><i»y<^)  'jJinsy.r! 
ftBMiibIl(«w%iBB««MOj(.iti)histeV]^ffM»t  KiilH^ptHa 

of  as  improred  by  Waikl;iaftlf  <mariMi>«ta|<iris^i«97: 
■^ JM^piwisalh<f«M^I  igiiwjH 4»dy  li>eomi»M<iMe) 

duty  of  engines,  899.  .aiiiom  ivhj  1.1  ■•■y.v.n 

akMii^iM*>;MAaiMituiBB<(l«o«riWiditiai^j'Mfa(^ 

Stelleridan,  a  general  tmtiit»kwUaiiiiif't^emk>'^4dfiSL 
belonging  JU^^rmffBiiUiig  ithvatflrLfiAlalnayva  n^a 
SiemiC'fl>MiwlM,#iilBj4ingMoiiiiuidr.fofmiy.^^ib9il^iixS 
$ftitfi|HS,i(tl9iiKiaa9MuiiiinDeqgivM ,  HI'-1Ji»  .nH^'tf^ttm 
HI  ofefObs  .ps^llHC  to  Neithqrn-A.W')<i|lpiis'J^jt0Mly< 
'<i?jKioiui^k#«]^Mss  osmmtteaO'^JN^Mi'Mke- 
3iitiai}iHMl  the4Mviap«roi^iM«iaS'«f  6oiaf(lv>i4iA«tteiK: 
aieaiun(jia  JB|aMm!yir«k»Asys«eu>i»,  e»<taekMilMMti 

BtB;i>ii»wlltiBi>(B>*>gsM«— gJ'^ettfcMn'  V«dieM'9«>' 
S|dhi>TwmiiidV(k&nkafilMta|nr/'fi>lkniMj  »M«a»ns 

of  the  brain.  t'U-.n  (inu!  iltiiil/'  ,H-)!j07li 

pt«auyn«(i*i(<iiiu«etfiM,ribst  btoaBt)V»tubiiilaie4iiifliv^ 

ment,  by  appIj^gitW'Mkr  tp  utrioh^itftwaOftflsMMs 

of  the  chest  ckr;ibd«BMb  #e  diseorsMttlic.a"!  .squiy^a 
Ste(«ito||^ap«'m«d)B>ofie»dkinff,74aL»»->)<^'''  ''•'-i)  liI»)a^(a 
aiigmMMli<$hi  sOysuv  ar:pefat^<a  '«law<i«#)T«e«Mlble 
i,>fiMfi)s^toitaaUei  fi»as«heir  .dotted  <iif  ]kiiid!«Mii3ttp. 
riopeaiinlcsi. jiSome-ngud'thein  '«»4wotti'  dMWfiPNM 
(istemesindjbnBdie*;  fitted, {U.'-)  ">  -e  I'Miiuau  ji 
Stim«Uk&tS)2pnsih|<aad  spwciali  in  lfMtJietta«,t<>U»'9 
StiiWS!ata0liiseeM)ites,tMatmsat'<tfl7<l6l"'J  '>""  '4>u 
St<M£itag4fhun«t>T«ntad  bfXio  U<fW>i<r79. .>"^i'«i* 
StM^iiWii  intntdmed  in  British  «e«tinniH'^B.'' "-'J  "^ 
Stonaeh  ofloan  atid  other wiimal%f>M94S0ibiiad9iq 
Stomsnhica  and  tonics,  in  Medieinb^  ^tf  .{dqcHolidii 
Siwes,  lictifid-^l'manitfiui(ure'9ft!98&i'l'i  t'^'  '<t<>il''  »il^ 
StaMwan^  compesitioa  anAiiiiassifkcfeMM  '^«fl3.<>>  ei 
atenns^lMTsof^aeaoidiDgA'Itsidaad  8|ityy4i»,P'!  "i 
atoreSiiAraatt's  andotheiaS449Ji6l><Vl(>i'dJ  (olqnij 
Strabismus,  in  technioalilan|«^g«v>ai«qi^ibtiti"o^''J  (<! 
:  Stratum,  and  plural  strata,  m  Geology,  £0. 
Stratus^  iniCUateilrologyvsiJspacisi  iii<a>»bt,^99ifi-iAii6<iaT: 
Straw,  straw-plait,  straw-hats,  ftc.  348-4n<l  98%^  oil) 
Strawberry,  ^assietor  aaAcaltisMlon  oi^iMei' >  I  >' i -» !<i^T 
StiMiited«^lite9akfl#.ai;mar]MdwlthUhesi."  •'.  ^^  ,->i<^q'M'i: 
St(«siti»,«atara4hist(n|yiluidmes>ai;S00t'eMU  i"o<^ 
Strumous,  an  q^tithet  appUmt'to'  glaDdillar 'MUMOAi : 

to  such  as  a(#«fi«etad.iwithiriaadal«rMniUi^  'IJ'^ 
Struthlr;  In  fiuitll(d«^,  «k*  detciok  ;>ii^n«s  MAittkikittitei 
.  tlM.osttioli faitvlyi'andfstnithimu^'«ttlch4i)M.< '^^''•-'l 
StMCOy  tttMO^auiftuUiMt  olSiSWtii  -<!>ilJx>9W  udi  to 
Stunly.:»>djstaiBa,ia^dieefti8l9i'U<  ,jji  tu  iialuinu-yM 
Sturgeon  family,  in  iohthyologr,  ICO.    .">\"»  fl  1'o1Ij» 
Style,  old  aiMlXM^in<Ch>dnMig|is  3^01!":'  '>'")  .ni'in^'l' 
Styptics,  medioinesHiisJiftheikTtiUiailing.''  '  'iiiow-'iqsT 
Sublimation,  the  procesn  dti4a,AmM^W9.  .x^itaq^T 
Subsoils,  suhMiUngvsiihMiliplanghiH  41164  MIg  .nooiqat 
SwMdalieiiB^'^haMiUeli  MrtM'SA.wtubitttttllK  <s.>i>i':1' 
Suffocation,  surgididitrHteMhtloi;-:7eT4  <"t  "xo'  i*^^'" 
Sugar,  manufacture  ttiddietctl»nte«i7fM>l  "<  .sn^^^^T 
Sugar-can«.(  S<ss/Uwiw  ^yriiMrww)^  {A  SMany,  HIL'  ''^ 
Sulphur  or  brimstoa«^  «tw  x>f  tb*  elMDsitts,  298;  M 
„ni4ua»l.histaMi'iadiusf«,8<«;'.    jnui:'   ^'U  .uoboiciiT 
S«slphuiut«u>klvfaasritndMiMd^990u>:>'ui>  Umhi^  UmH 
aiil|»)|MnttfldJgi&<i|tit,  iii;Chswht#yv«>9t 
jSiitnytwmrjkw*,  sjwmtf  wgslatlonsieMteted  a<  Yarttths 
,,4imm'l^iitmBMak  tanM^ebl^aMat  th*  lu«^ 
i    of  dress.  ..'fiMN<h>4^°  ••.:.■  -    un;;    .i  .•■  ■(> 

^un,  the,  distwioe,  dWensist  tawtioi>^  A«i^^i<-  ""A, 
^un-dials,  iii)Bo|^m7«1Mft>»  >-->i^"-»  '"  <1"  ''■^"  v'^'-*''' ^ 


is.iiostma;  m 


lU  ti. 
uinv»a 

a  ,iiianiT 
i  lu-jin 

ij  ■»-.)' 
'riit4«tii 

^li  ,naT 


edMM^)MM(^'trtU«tiW'Jba«tMiifniM  p.iiit  'li  L'xnoIiA 

ili«MN<{4*  V»»^*-^^^^  OMtohqm  .Ji»  jwMtton 
of  the  bones  of  the  hnnilhjnrtiViiiiilun  jaggtjiith 
lu  line,  Ni«HUiiig7ti<»lmMjgitoU>i^lHiumn^^ 

Swani,  in  ZoobiBr.iiIiS&t-a^in^itiHtta^'Wfo)  .-'j.M-arf'. 
g|nMfta»«f  tiMlhmqhbMb6^«Ala^'i:<i  nh!'  .«i .:.<'' 

SwoTd-44i,lJkiL'mU,^lHiUta9i]57^iofii')'i  .urjiRve  i;..^-^. 
BfUMWyw  "T.ytBW'lyrtitteuindTafltwyieftiJafti  ,>'<  '-^ ii 
Syenite  (bvene  ia('j;n!ptK«iTaM%«f;||Miijte,ia8]:>i: 
Sitncjirind.  ffWlwnnal  (OrXoMeAMnevBttaei/MBti 

WBplyw»i«B»»»ordittBi^Bdigth0<rtlintrttaBenqaiby«fa 
rence  of  two  erenti.  .cmk  ,»')ii;aii'j  'lo  v)ub 

Sjndi^ltgri  4PR|!lo^haV'*iaAieiiiiij<K  iMtdVlwKi 
ingtog«ther,MOt«l*a>dttMtoifnfa«yiHdkiiHi«iie,iMM 
Jiia£>'MIM.*mnil9diitlw'hMtonJ  bi-Jivsg  is  .rutbiiull-jjr' 
Synom^ifciMidl  «.niMti^iiil8iiiMn(70a.  <jiii<jiiuM 
S7ntheii4<j<qi«i » -  ji)ii>iaguietiii^a«itUg,8tUg^^ 
ni^dl^iatay*  «ll2tl»,  itheiapewrtionirfAiiliinglto.witfitg 
.xMmcle8»i|lietM«B<^iapiMiea[  ta  aMUgnii.  ariWi^  is 

■:«riii»tiifiilb|ri4<oo8i|wMgoira(pB^(9Bib  iHtrtsiiiiins 
itSi«0tisti*iMbl9 ;  fit>n«r^ke«ieTs^tbtt!{HDMdfitoi«iplS 
.0»^^>«tfdk9fBBniMd,h7i*(^ib;isyM&^«Nii4^ 
nnttUttoc  Ib^wDtlittiTS  |tfsyiMiidm<a£ii>3|jjjpenJsaiid)ih)'i 

drogen,  which  farm  water.  .nu .uJ  uiU  'to 

Sgn4>atisii,<(i^«ij«|p/lra%  ft!  ^«l»)^'iii^'iPmiit|nRtiei»'iQS^ 

e9«N»toi>i«HlW|i>n'MtN>l]tof'warlerti;i4S!lMqii  vd  ,jn9iii 

Syrups,  preparMim  u^in  Jiediaii^yTiM^  .<v)ib  siU  )» 

System  (Or.  ay«(ema),«  <;QmikMiliDn';l/*iicaiiipoalti(itr><iif 

ellM«g6rtkAn0iif*olingt  ]M17moDiowi^^  tMetlMvriil^lii 

-qllolMifletJMMi{  phUoaaphyt  ft  Qrsteoi  iB^dhoi«<^ti]«a>OT 

mS<AmIiii»  9onu«tiitg  ofDiiady  pftstSiOinitiectnkittiisqch 

a  manner  as  to  create, ft  oliiua  9£iifituM''&efmi«a- 

oie||9iip,»(lK^lU:  ubioD  ef'i>HBeiple»«ep«*W*>«i^ 

ing  one  en.tiM  )d>iag<    TImu  w4i  toy  tiie  iplftnetatfji! 

mf»tem,.()Kii\*fmioltt  at  the  bodies  sappoiNd'to  bsloni 

to  each.o<i^epfc!ftiqw«e»of  bcuny,  or  tlwtwhidi'  ^om^ 

prehend|i)$M!Ml^ai'SiBionoft  of  plants;  a  •jMm  sf 

philosophy,  ot;4(  ;theotjr  iHVdoctnne  i^hieh  eitobnu)^ 

the  whole  of  phUowphyt  TlM!gi».4'utilii>]r>o(  sjrMMW 

it  to.e&»^'>)w)uid>rMiuali«al9acte«f  ooy  knowledge 

in  mfik  »(«f9  ftsttoijMftble  wa  readily  to'  letain  and 

emploj'  tnemi  ftnifttthis  samA  time  t<>  ilkssttate  eadr 

by  showiii|^<Ks(iaaiii)ectiei»  with,  alL? 

Tabasheei^fft,lili(lK)«s aaiHnstionjfirand  in  ihejoiats «f 

the  b«Ba^tli9Ut'.  .;>A  ,'i...ii   '.  ■  v  .■  i-wciH  .-.v^.,!.-' 

Table-landa^ni^imoilntaiiift  ef  the  ^ lobe,  M.  .1  !-i(i w^  }i 
Tadpole,  a  young. ,fito|$,i]MftHNi  U  has^dirtiqp^ied  itMlf 
from  tlW9>)«w>rMi      rhioh  enirelo^iit  ift  it*  flnt 
•(AC«(iMtifi!Mfljge;t>f«listaaimib  ',,■.•.;■  „,:  ,-.,...  ji..).- 
Talc  widitiMQi,iaiittiHat«L»cenl(>my,>861>;.^  bk  d-mi  .>i 
Tft||»idM^fant.<<<i^i  mole),  the  wHbiatoHy^  138;' 
Talus;  -i^Mjfni/iVBDta  are-lirolieR'affby  the  action 
of  the  weather  friMi  t^e  face  of  laateep  rock,  as  tiiey 
accumulate  at  its  base;  thi^fann  »  aloping  baak^ 
calledatoAu.    .Mdi  .w  1  ■■i'"^  '■  .;■ 
Tannin,  and  tannitjg  jn-ltatfie]i  taanufaetttia^  >I3.        - 
Tape-worm  {Ti^Hki^ikaoaoifiiVI^     ,;  .  •         ;  /r 
Tapestij,  BwouiiMdiaraitafy MXt  -■>■■  ..jij  -'At  ,\U'hir-H::^>'\<. 
Tapioca,  nUKmlli(»i)npiddietaiio<i|)Mi»7'Ui'>^  .-^li.  <f 
Tardigrftdfti(bKt^te(ki^«lQWV  tfroMuift^pace),  the  tech- 
nical term  for  ttM^shthiftsaUy^ias. 
Tartans, in  Hij^i^dcostame^ 78&>  '      ^       <  .r,in^ii 
Tastei  HasfttftflfiphjrsidcgicaUjr  consideMv  128;''  ^f'"^ 

lG»l''fi»g,>MAMtt1HtS  pStetloe  0f»  774l  <  '  :i  .1 1   r 

Taxodon,  the  name  given  Ir  Brofeasor  OWw  to  a 

fossil  animal  discaTetfed%ii^Panrinin  the  ubper' 

tertiaries  of' South: AaaeSicftii  Tha naptei  if  laMinbd 

>.:4«rai,^h«  wrraAuw'of  thc^toeb^H  iiiy«h''ato|i'toi«MU>^ 

;A|to  *h«lith««iii(nftl>beloagMl  tutteloidtoiMMiihs 

though  fully  as  large  as  the  hiMopv^aorki.  «A9ib  ^0 


AHO 


Technology  ^..<(MMl^«lf  wtF 

denoting  someUi&^  <INdMi 
Teeth,  of  &MH«'M«*!«M<h'MMNU  lift) 
Telagn^h,  ftyiM'JiMtM^^ 

tant  jwint,  ,Ad  anMsd'M  <i# 

which  news  are  ceiMafaBMiMM , 

by  flagsorothef'iMBMi''-'''"^'^'''""'"'  >»<^>^'°<£''  •■<. 
VileHM^MMsttllg.li)i*>(^eMiii;,H!Kr.  ">  •^"oiHqcoS 
MldtMwil^oMMtf«fiV^nMtilH|9M««Mt^  'Ccr'»« 

Temperatusi^ifelMMilktffhliMtAM^IW^^  ^"f  „ 

(ft  'M 


Temperature  of  4lW-b«iM>f  itt  1 
Tempering,  the  teniktUt«^M<|) 

by  suddenly  plungfa14.ll 't^rhttii' MB; 

water.    K^MMfmm'mtmmUiW] 

.'T'aaAvlMoHi  ^'yttHtes'Sjuttts-WcP' 
i°  ytoftl<oi>i>tiMMrfTk#tlfafe  «i  ttiiMii'Wr 
TerMatih!»MltlM«Iy^tWi»*iMM1lil«<StiKe  itSi 
Teredo  uMWk'stNieJ^of;  9tt'I!Ml«%jr,'  fl 
Termites,  oi^'^hilif'MU,  ite' So^loor,  1«"  '" 


Tea,  in^imank  »i;..ln.di^iaa,iafc .uoniiifcib  Mi 
Teazle,  use  0^  in  woollen  nuttlitfiKtoi*)<fl46bi  ,»ij'<f> 


rWiiiK^>^i^/VHi9 


applied  to  a  class  of  relics  of  art,  such'ls  tVUW'i&id 
the  like,  formed  ft«sitiiat  iubstftfte<*:  it^AWixKV'% 
coalldei«U«>«ttHHfitieii  in  'I\iMMhj*.'  'Kiti^i'SSf. 
Tsnie* dug, MtdttlM 0(^-66:3;''  '"■  ,<^^0A,!f^..mifaK-i^ 
Tertian,  an  ague  of  which  th^  <il9^^  i^iMtijHin 
erery  three  days.  '•  ;•;»  ,t.-.  «•„  t.„uV  T^.rfiBqS 

Tertiary  foi«iatluti;'ifl<}^(Mnr,(fesM1)iM^28l9d'''^''''l^ 
TwksMwd  (ftbMMie)^t%htt«sd1ui  HttWsdiiaiM  oi^kiiO^ 

work,  as  a  tesselated  pavem^t,  -     '?    "^'/  i^JSHq 
Tests  4m  tisiii«<ftM,lM  ApltHM  Cii(»itibei3r','!806i''';''''1^ 
Testudo,  the  tortoise  tribe  of  Aaimiil^!  •  <'^  '^''.si  ^'?"*m8 
IMwbdkj'tlirt  tddMkftl'teitt'ibr'A^AM  jMn' . '"  <'-»^>'^i^ 
•nttTnwMjaiuMiituMi^'SWiSsa''"-^'''  ^"''''"r^  <-'■■" 
Thallus  (Or.  liriUlu$,  a  green  leaf},  U  htMyi^ttSLe, 

given  to  «h<i'fiMUd;'Otr  'I«inill^«>  pkH/;' oTbtiPK 
<  phials.  >  Li«h«ii«  ftrfc  M«Mlwv,ll^fl«8»  blaftl^'^i^' 

&g  <«:a<t«o^'iiMiikled  siibiitaiiee,baUMWiAM&; 

hS«e«ht*«eite  TMKNMt,  lb  systba^ififdiiiiifly^na 


parts  of  a  subject  With<otat'r(^^ 
tical  applitetiob  or  illustration:    Atk' 

the  principles  of  any  scienM,  Wthi^'ttae.      

The  philoMpbieal  ezplauatioh  of  jihMbmniii'i^i 
physical  or  monU,  as  KeWt(«t*s'<JriiMMiir; ^T  eWjtf^ 
Smitft^s  Ai-m/nt'taMl  seritbii^ts.'  fWMM^'P'lf 
tiligttishedfi^M  AMMfeWs,  thM^  'WthkorfiUfa^iili 
on  ioferenees  dMVmfnym  thft'ptMcibles  w%!£ 
been  MtAMftdied'btt  £ad^p«ttdAtii;  itfrfdencb;  ' 
thesili  ii  ft^pi^ttMHiM  iMuhi«A'1»^ii(i(i^i9(  1 
phenomena,  and  hasiMiMW'trHdittitfM' 
tMi  that>  i«  K«>rdl  k'«Sitfitfa<^'l()x« 
'  this*  l*«i*«i*«al.»"'>  "■'"'■"  -■■>'''■■•■■''•  S'"^ 
Therapeutics,  a  term  applied  to  the  study  ^tSUhii^^, 
toms  of  disease  »a^ 'i^ifmim*VfmmhtmiM 
short,  the  healing  art  geBeiW!*.^'"^'^  «..ih!7  ,  .';W-i4r! 

ftnd  \gaMU  tuM'  sMMttnlM'iisM  &kaisciaiiiiiiiiiet>: 

bulritii iMirelkMkM^tti t^MalM>af«8tUceH)i|;  TtlVfs, 

:    in  treating  of  volcanoes,  we  speak  of  igneovsi^^v, 

i    in  trea«i^g'0f  biitiilbAiM;  <ft»^M  t&«  motielp#^ 

!    priate  term.*  '•  JW9*5#^«  BiAs':'^ "  '-  -'^       '""'  ^'-'^ 

Thermometer,'M!Dd«I^kli«'4!6MittUetioii  of.  84^;  ■'  "'^"^ 

Theroid  animafif.-* '  lllOtehiittnltibn  MsKik^  VQr^  ra« 

a  wUd  beast)  kyd«^XMi!ii'g«>^l<^  td  dib^At^'C^t' 

'    tiasse*  of  ftlntl'  tafiftOiiiHitlia  <wl^tM  stHibturp  iiiad  hi 

httie  Mt  'Vef'VMrt  fQl^V'  «st)fibliAed  Ir^  ^biatemi^) 

The  Utdinauftt'MMlnsdk  are  i^arftc^risM  by  'M.f^^ 

n^Moh  tftppltlMltb  iotw  ^liU^y  Of  foM„ W^ 

^wkeM  fbufM^bCtbo  Bfij&d^'^th'ii  df 

;  i  W«  I hWW !th<> ^tMtb^ittUI ' («icdSl»i 

i  .(|Mdi^th«tttm()i<ic]dkt>,''tbfiMi>k(^^ 

Mfllitt'tao-  WtotX>n*-'<^  (m{iD6tf) ,;''«&<> 


10     i  '-Bwnng'i 


the 'MWitiMiiit'ii 


cBAxmmmikmmMf  ftm  imtmotLE. 


«<««ih^m  (fotina  tt  tlW'Hivitll»Ti*)tt|^  of  th«  Hbn- 
'  mklehk):  ftc.    Tft(rtig)k  nuM  of  theto  uiiiat^  no 

ibuildbiTertWy  depmttiih  would  MjiMtf  tlfttMuie, 
'  Mofi'U  fii*  itcMthMttdi,  «ailit««  thKt  eM,  Mid 

oontiiraod.jluhabitaiiUM  Ol*  !||Ub«  lonK  alMv  tflie 
.  oommnctmnitdftUtiutMAtMRMih. 
^QutrMiic,  of  or  pertaining  to  tbe  thorax  or  obett. 
noHUid,  tke  Ri«ta4lie  btno'of  tkv  wrih,'ti<orii)%  800.' ' 
lltortmkh-tirediiiiiisMelitiinBgai'XTO.'  ' 

fhrMl£t(t  and  t)iplUii&g-tti«^l^  490. 
h>uili««,  In '£6iDlb{^,  llVi  M  ta|p>bit€«,  699. 

Thunder  »nd  Ijghtning;  tQundei  itormi,  45. 

Tidoi,  cauiM  uid  oitMrtwttt  of,  OO. 

T^hi-lMing,.«Tila  ftriiintrfbiDf  716. 

'''   t^'&iutufiietaM  of,  8w:  fbr  inita,  501. 

M«,  prinoiplM  and  modfi  of  MAdtfctlttf ,  488. "" ' 
<«?  » tarm  apnUM  b]r'|{eolo0ifta  to  itntft  luddml^ 
and  abrupthr  tbmwo,  M  i  high  aoglo,  out  of  then 
original  horiiontal  mtiltiOD. 

iKine,  D^m^iureineAt  or,  14. 

jgn,  in  Chtoiivtiy,  801 ;  in  MttaUutgr,  880. 

Tinotl,  ^e  In^  nam*  for  crude  boral,  868. 

Ti&pturai  (Lat.  lingo,  I  dye),  in  Meditnne,  754. 

nUmnm,  one  of  ue  ttietallle  element!,  302. 

Td«di,  fUnily  of  (JB^fbida),  156. 

Tobao^rpii«Bi,  manufacture  of,  827. 

Topai.ilM«iril,  867;  artificial,  838< 

Top>dre*8ing,  practice  of,  in  Agrieulturo,  60S.  '' 

Topograph  ^Or.  lopoi,  a  place),  a  dewription  of  plMH, 
a  s '  mte  branch  of  geographical  tcience. 

Torpedo,  in  Zoology,  160;  in  Eleetridtyi  272. 

Tortoii!^' land  andVtiter,  158. 

TouchViibnae  of,  phyiiologioally  considered,  123. 

Tourniquet,  in  SurMty,  764. 

Toxicology,  a  treatite  on  poiwni,  or  the  acioUM  trhi^ 
takei  cocniaance  of  them. 

Trade-winoB,  causes  and  character  of,  Sd, 

Tlniillng,  a  mode  of  fiihinjr  for  mackml,  708. 

Tranimys.  the  ori«inal  of  our  modem  railways,  411. 

iVl^pt,  m  O^thk  architecture,  4S9. 

'mnsltion  formation,  in  Geology,  28-24. 

Transparent  (Lat.  tmnt,  throaglr,  pareo,  I  appear), 
piyeotf  which  permit  lij^t  to  pass,  or  be  seen  through 

'.'''  ffiem.  Me  inuispaient.    Glass  is  a  fkmiliar  example. 

''ateDi^piianbns. 

Trus  (Dnkh),  hi  hydraniic  cements,  334. 

AayeHine  (a  oorniption  of  the  word  tibutiinus),  in  Oeo- 
losy,  a  oklcanouS  incrustation,  deposited  by  water 
holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.    It  u  abun- 

:'  d^ily  formed  by  the  river  Anio  at  Tibur  near  Rome, 
at  9t  Tignone  iu  Tuscan^,  and  in  other  parts  of 

<r  Italy.  .  It  c6llecti«  with  great  rapidity,  aad  oeoomes 
sufficiently^  eompact  in  a  few  years  to  form  a  light 
^nn^'^I^  railding  sttttie.     tts  liditnees  renders  I* 

^  '^iatiaiif^f  oAt^Vlt  tbit  arche«  and  other  structures 
where  wei^t  of  maierial  is  objeetlonftble;  and  for 
this  reason^  ft  kM  Mn  used  in  the  eonrtmction  (^ 
the  oupola  oSf  ^  Peter^.  The  dejkMttion  of  traTer- 
tiii  at  the  Itaths  cf  SaA  FlUipo,  is  emj^loyed  in  the 
ini-miiicturSof  medaiilbns  in  DBiso-reuero;  often  of 
considtoable  beauty. 

Trawling  and  ttawl-net,  iti  fisheries,  701. 

Trees,  tlieir  pl^ysiology  and  cuHure,  561-576. 

Trollis9S,  construction  of,  in  Floricultuie,  54l. 

Trenching,  advantages  of,  in  Agriculture,  502, 805. 

Trepang  of  the  Chinese,  1 87. 

I^VAMUinlng,  in  Suixerr,  an  operation  by  which  the 

^  skull  is  perforated  in  ordtr  to  raiso  a  portion  that 
has  been  depressed  by  external  injury. 

Trilobites,  fossil  critst«!soaiis,  figinM  and  described,  24. 

Tripoli  slate,  animal  eompontion  of,  186;  natural  his- 

.  Ihrrj  and  uses  of,  868. 

'fntUration  (Lat.  tsro,  I  rub  dowv),  in  Chemistir,  '3f>7, 

Trpdies  or  losenges,  a  solid  form  of  mediciQ*.  755. 

Tlfelling,  a  species  of  angling,  684.  "  '    *^ ' ', 

fmt,  Si  Zoelogjr,  188;  m  Angling,  688-     '  ""    '  * 

VNmIe,  a  geatis  of  esbulMt  Aiflgi  or  mushrooms,  1 12. 

Tabwdcs,  in  Anatomy,  amall  roond  lUfi^tiMtite  tu< 
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tudenm,  are^Ued,  JatiMktk  mM'htmfSmmt. 
Magb  M  denfow 'AeipMHtMi)  Of 'hiisM'w'i^tfWIlis 

TUflk,  i«  Mil>otal«gy,  a  iMtttoUi^liMilte  M<iAl«t  «^- 
talnUg  mtidi  eaMrr  MMMi'.    It  lir  ttmiA  etthMr  by 
the  aggKMtfeii  of  lOoSvVetatttls'dtMt  af  elnderS^Me- 
mented  by  water;  aHlr  ihe^  tWiibfidatibn  df  tttod 
thrown  out  by1'«/hiatw4«i'  Tttila«oiM9«M|dhiag^ 
tufli,orhavinffthi>iipeet«rt«fflk     ' 
Tungsten,  OB9  of  the'iMMIIte'1fll«l4M(S,  80ft  '!'>  V' 
Tutticata,  the  lowest  OhMS  (if  HK^sql,  184^'  "''•    "" 
TnriMn, » ioMe,  li|A«;  OrielMal  h^M'-dtMi,  774. 
TUri>lnated,  in  conihotogy,  n  tisrm  apttli««d  t<^  ant  dfell 
wreathM  SMtMrtiMlf  fiMm  »  bKMMf  base  to  Aitiur- 
rowed  apex:  turbinit«;  ■  ibssil  tnrUnkted  sheih  «Ur- 

binolii^ii'Min.lK^thMtv.^ •■    '"-'". 

Tuibitbftiii^yMk¥iMMtiStM«^h)hato'e^ 

Ti(iif;'thd'lip«^^I»hM^f^^hoiile-Mdflg,  57»k    r'*'^ 

Turkeys,  in  Zoology,  149;  dom«sti«MI«d,«84.    "/'  '"  „ 

Turtip^'ftUS,  4941  j(aWllik;«atf;  fa  I    iart,  72>'."  '"'\^ 

T^impikes,.  the  nsone  tlVefl  to  the  toU-gatci  ttn'tlA 

^ubli<iMaaii,11teaudeiit|aite  bdlng  a  mert  Ml«^^4 

pike.    TheiiMiplk«i«iadVi»t«jRtnhed  undtlr  A^jof 

parliamentj,  and  mtoi(g«d' by  MiAMiSSiClnotS   tod 

triisttf^  tUMr  #hom"ift  aimoiAted  iUrriBylnt'ilii^d 

eontnraioitf:    TiM'aMtf  telktt&d  Jt  thetolls  or  Miles 

'  aM^'«kduidreijr"diiVotstf  to  th«  eOMtruUtlM^ttid 

maintenance  of  the  lines  upon  which  they  arb'tMftdi 

but  tM'a&ki  since  the  mtrodtfetiim  6f  Ytdl^i', 

found  in  many  instances  to  b«  inad|quat*"to  that 

purpose;  so  that  a  new  system  of  road  mMitlteMiBtif 

is  imperatlTcly  called  for.    See  Roads,  p.  406-409.' ' 

Turtles,  in  Zoology,  153;  in  Diotary,  781.  ''', 

Tympimnm,  the  arum  of  the  ear,  or  strong  partinbn 

diTldiUg  the  outer  from  the  inner  pkrtir  of  that 

oigan.    In  Animal  Physiolcgy,  128. 

Type  add  stereotype  metal,  oompositloti  of,  802,  S8t: 

T^hus,  a  dangerous  species  of  eontiutted  fbtet  of  ,a 

conti^ous  nature,  and  marked  by  a  tendenejr  iii  th4 

system  to  putrefaction;  igphotd,  pajrtoldng'of  the 

ature  of  typhus.  "™™'' *^:i  .<oiftxn,a'V 

Ultramarine,  asuie-stone  or  lapis-lasult^  alsib'  tW'^* 

ment  prepMed  ttom  that  ston^,  868.  <  /, 

Umbelliftfte,  plants  btaring  theit  flowen  ](U'tiihtleU, 

like  the  hemlock,  100.  '      '  ^ '  "^  . , 

Unconformable,  in  geology,~a  term  apj^li«d  ^  'itMt;M 

lying  in  a  different  plane  £rom  thoiie  on  wllcji  ihetr 

rest.    Thus,  suppose  a  suiti^  of  Itirata  41|)pin^  ^'^ 

angle  of  45°  to  be  overlaid  by  anothet^  iiilw  ^Ui^ 

horicontal,  then  the  latter  would  b^  said  to  be  «m- 

eonfbrmoNe  with  the  former.    Unconfonhabilitji;  is 

always  a  proof  of  the  sub^iiOent  strata  IJdni  ibttc^ 

older  than  those  above  them,  abd  also  61  thclrnaVitig 

been  tilted  out  of  their  original  horitOii«il'posl<i<>n 

before  the  deposition  of  tho  Mipe^acent  sUIte. 

Uranium,  one  of  the  metallic  elttneqts,  302. 

Uranography,  delineation  of  the  heavens,  8-1 6.',  ;  • ,  ^ 

Uranus  or  H«nwhel,  priiuai^  planet,  described',  J!>^^" 'y 

Ursidte  (Lat.  urauf,  a  bear),  tne  bear  family,  135.     '  ^ 

Urticaoete,  UrticaceouS  plants  0^  KMtle- worts,  107. 

Uvula,  a  small  dependent  body  at  Ae  back  <^  thf 

mouth,  familiarly  called  the  pap  of  the  throat.  Use* 

ful  as  a  valve  or  defence  to  the  windpipe  and  gullet. 

Vaccination  (Lat.  vacca,  a  cow),  the  operation  of  intro* 
dudng  cow-pox  mat^^  into  the  human  body,  in 
order,  qr  producing  a  ereatly  mitigated  disease,  to 
preserve  the  system  figamst  natural  small-pox,  wtJch 
rarely  occurs  twice  in  one  person.  From  noticing 
that  cow-milkers  were  strangely  free  fh>m  liability 
to  sinall-pox,  Dr  Jeniiev  discovered  the  invalua|>lo 
secret,  that  oertMn  pustule^  on  the  udders  of  cows 
possessed  tiie  property  d^iKn^bed.  , 

Vacuum,  a  space  named  ias  l>ein^  toid  0?  vacant,  put 
almvscomainihg^r^ify  sbmeamount  of  higH^y- 
nxdM  cbr  ettiimwwe  inoit  (leterful  air-puinp. 
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.a  j<f  dWDift  A*D!  qTcWWiiy'  ■  OiiiTWKiiTf  Aiiri 


^lltt«M  .«K:Woaw,iMtA«M  wl^  bmre  Immb  faiBMd 
liff  fU.dbniilllg.  M««r  «f  waUr.    RiT«n  hftviaf  a 

.,fMH4  duMwA'jrwualljriwpw  thtk  ehaiui«Ut  vaar 
aiUr  year  their  banka  are  undemiiMd,  and  jhUlnto 
ifth*  MMnnt,  <w^tt  tMji  ^»  IMquiied  a  «toM  luffi* 

y  vUoMy.gwm^jkoinwdet  w«n  liable;  b«t  tUaitabi- 
Jitjr  ,j#  fwly  imv»mn*  ^W'  *)»  dMfMaing  of  «he 

f.fkaq»e^gei«|anmd,  causing  the  bank  to  /mma  a 

^liMU  mpn  (mUe  ajop*,  till  m  time  a  ral'ey  of  oon- 
■Iderable  width  b  forqied.  Snoh  are  termed  »«/%« 
</  «rof<ois  in  cyniradiatiwtion  to  thoia  prodaoed  by 
the  lilting  up  of  c)iaiw  of  lakei,  called  ia<  «a/2«|r«; 
to  thfie  oauied  by  wbtwanean  linkugs,  called 

f(^ff^t]ftttdtf»ftiiom  ar  to  thoae  wiginaUywnned  by 
.  ;^i  an4  jiMnref  leuilting  frem  aaJfthquaJiwi,    ,  „ 

y^pyrebati,  MO  Zoology,  133.  .,!,.,«,( 

Vanadium,  in  chemiitiy,  802:  in  the  wti,  M4. 

y%^4yke,  or^  o£  tba  ten^  in  £stitiih  eoituin*,  760. 

VancoM,,aa  epithet  for  rofwi  4iittmde4  in  u.  unerea 
or  knotto4  vannVt 

Vaicubtf  liaaue  of  plant*  <pitti|d  andtkiitSfSlKfiui),  70.. : 

YffJ..  dietetic  character  and  vi(M,  728.      ,.,  ,,. 

Y.egntabW7-&om  the  Latin  vpgiM,  I  giov;  baiting  the 

loPPiW)^  tp  gp)w  (W  iucxuJi^M  mse,  iw  plmiN  do,  and 

^l^niwtqptecuMIy^plied.to  * 


iTMEiAnut  PwTMouwy, 
,  ,^pment  of,  d^ndii 
^i^oifture,  light,  and  soi 
i.aeneta,  67. 

Vei   ■  ■•     - 


66. 


i  TTweiable  Ufe,  deve- 

frincipaO/  on   h«U,   air, 
6}  duration  of  in  dimrent 


ireg4ta\>Iei.  for  the  kitchen  garden,  £16 ;  model  of  dress- 

^^ffg«wto?<>Wng,749. 

Vepi,  m  Brituh  coiti     %  782. 

yexai,  their  fusctionh.       'nimal  Physiology,  116. 

Veins  and  beds,  in  Qeoit.^  and  Mining,  369. 

y«l|(^pedej  a  wheeled  mauhine  so  constructed  that  a 

jj.jian,  while  seated  on  a  sort  of  saddle,  can  propel  the 

whole  by  pressing  on  the  ground,  or  acting  on  the 

wbeels  themi>elves.    Velocipedes  have  of  yet  been 

objects  of  curiosity  merely,  not  of  utility. 
VelTet,  a  pile  fabric,  mode  of  weaving,  345. 
Vsnison,  dietetic  character  of,  730;  in  Cookery,  740. 
Ventilation,  theory  and  practice  of,  459-462. 
Ventricles,  a  name  given  in  anatomy  to  cavities  in  the 

jl^eart  and  brain. 
Vehus,  second  planet  to     «  sun,  described,  2. 
VermicuW,  of  or  belotj^ing  to  worms;  Vermiform, 

shaped  like  worms. 
Venaucelli,  manufacture  and  dietetic  uses,  723. 
Vermifuge,  a  cure  for  intestinal  worms,  761. 
Yerjniliou,  preparation  of,  in  Metallurgy,  331. 
Vertebrata  (Lat.  vertebra,  from  vertere,  to  turn),  129. 
y^ex,  the  top  or  summit  of  anything ;  whence  tiie 
^^' iji^ectiTe  vertical,  applied  commonly  to  anything 
!  placed  or  rising  directly  upwards  in  the  air. 
VespertiiiouidsB,  the  bat  family,  133. 
yiaduct,  a  carriage-way,  raised  or  arched  over  any 
"hollow  or  low-lying  spot. 
Villous,  covered  with  down  or  soft  hain. 
Vine,  in  Botany,  96;  in  Horticulture,  558. 
Violet  family,  character  and  treatment  of,  536. 
Virus,  poisonous  or  corrosive  matter. 
Vitreous,  a  term  signifying  glatsj/,  and  applied  to  the 

.pellucid  humour  oiling  the  fore  parts  of  the  eye. 
Vitrification  (Lat,  vitrum,  glass,  and  facto,  I  make),  307. 
Viviparous,  a  term  applied  to  animals  which  bring 

foHh  living  youn^-,  as  opposed  to  egg-bearing  or 

oviparous  creatures. 
Volcano,  from  Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire,  who  was  supposed 
^  by  the  ancients  to  reside  in  a  cavern  under  Mount 
^,  .^tna,  and  to  forge  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter;  vol  - 
';'  canoes  and  earthquakes,  in  Geology  and  Physical 
^  Geography,  19,  57. 
Voltaic  electricity,  264;  piles  and  batteries,  268;  ap- 

Slication  of  in  the  arts,  267. 
ute  (Lat.  «o/tfo,  I  roll  up),  in  Conchology,  a  genus 
9f  univalves;  in  Architecture,  a  kind  of  spiral  scroll, 
''Used  in  the  Ionic  and  Composite  capitals,  of  rzhiob  it 
' '  inakei  the  principal  and  ch^t^teristic  ornament. 


varp, 
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Voitf^i  tU  «mtn  ,?£  ^jthiTlfoal  «r,wMrlw|li4»rpf„«' 
Vdfcawc,  the  iUje  |pm«tw«i  giw  to  t)ia  Uiwy  of 

nomena  to  laVtaRauaan  fln.    Vnleaniit,  wmi  i^o 
■uppcirts  the  Huttoniwt  theory.  ,; . 

VultuW-ri4ll«ri<te-9Vdw  Bi^torM,  148.      ""^ 

Wadd,  a  xoivn*!  term  for  pinmbago;  Uaek  wadd| 
another  liieh  tann  for  an  earthy  o)re  of  ma 
new,  which  haa  the  peculiar  jpropwrty  of  takin| 
when  diT,  mudirately  heatM,  and  mini  ; 
See  p.  889. 
Walking,  aa  an  •serciw,  in  hygiene,  71$. 
Ward'i  caiM,  for  flowin,  £41. 
Warping,  to  reclaim  flooded  lapdi,  505 ; 

muddy  deposit  so  leti^nid. 
Wamn,  haunt  of  wild  rabbit*,  dVHt 
Wash.bouses^  establishment  of  public,  476, 
Waspn,  Fespulo,  in  Zoology,  1.67. 
Waste  uanus.  Culture  op,  487-505. 
Watches,  their  conitruction,  Jto.  in  Horology,  28£.     ,  ^ 
Water,  oompi««|ibUi^  of,  225;  ai  a  mechanical  agintt. 

231 ;  T*locity  and  force  of,  18. 
Water,  suptly  of,  466>472;  common  souioe*  of,  465; 
economic  distribution  of,  472;  constant  and  inter* 
mittent  suppljjr,  472}  in  dietetics,  783. 
Waterproof  fabrics,  hygienicaliy  considered,  772. 
Waterspouts,  description  and  account  of,  47. 
Waves,  causes  and  character  of,  62, 234. 
Wax,  how  formed  by  the  bee  tribe,  644. 
Wealden  group,  in  Geology,  26,  -i.T 

Weather,  the,  principles  of,  in  Meteorology,  48.  V  t 
Weasel  '&mily  {Mmtdida),  order  Camlvora,  135.  ]- 
Wedge,  as  a  mechanical  power,  216,  '  , 

Weeds  and  weeding,  in  Agriculture,  488.  j^ 

Week,  days  of,  how  named,  274.  j,.j 

Weight,  in  Natural  Philosophy,  200.  ,'j^-p 

Welding,  the  term  applied  by  metallurgists  to  the  pro* 
cess  of  uniting  metals  by  pressure  or  hammenng-. 
Few  of  the  metals  ^sse^s  the  property  of  being 
welded:  iron  and  platinum,  when  brought  to  a  whit^ 
heat,  are  the  most  perfect  examples, ;  j,  .,,.).,, v.  I' 
Wells,  con-mon  and  Artesian,  470.  ,.,:  >  ;.i,.;j.(r/ 

Wemerian,  a  u^tme  for  the  aqueous  theory  of  tu  «icth, 
or  that  whh  .  rt^ards  water  as  the  cMef  eeological 
agent,  derived  from  the  German  philosopher  Wee> 
ner,  the  founder  of  the  theory.    Neptunian  i*  ofti^ 
used  as  synonymous  with  Wemerian. 
Whale-family  (Balaenida),  in  Zoology,  136. 
Whale-fishing,  689-699 ;  Greenland  whale,  description 
of,  689 ;  rorqual,  description  of,   691 ;  spermaceti 
whale,  691 ;   .rhale  ships,  693 ;  modes  of  capt^e, 
692 ;  statistics  of  British  whale-fishery,  697.     :,  „^ 
Vrheat,  in  Agriculture,  492 ;  in  Dietary,  722, 
Wheel  and  axle,  213;  wheels  and  pinions,  220;  toothed 

and  bevel  wheels,  221 ;  eccentric  wheels,  222, 
Whey,  in  husbandry,  606;  in  Dietary,  733, 
Whirlpools,  cause  and  eflfects  of,  62, . 
Whisky,  as  a  beverage  and  stimulant,  736,  760, 
Willow,  character  and  cultivation  of,  567. 
Winds,  their  classification  and  character,  39-42,    "'[ 
Wine,  in  dietetics,  736;  in  Medicine,  764,  761,        '^i 
Winnowing,  and  winnowing  machines,  496. 
Wireworm,  the  larva  of  a  serricom  beetle,  163, 
Woodpecker,  a  scansorial  family,  in  Zoology,  148. 
Woody  or  ligneous  tissue  of  vegetables,  70, 
Wool,  various  sorts,  345 ;  woollen  manufactures,  345- 
347;  woollen  fabrics,  346;  statistics  of,  347;  shearing 
and  treatment  of,  615, 
Woollen  clothing,  hygienic  properties  of,  769.  ■ 

Worms — Antidida — in  natural  history,  174, 
Worms,  intestinal,  in  ZooLg^,  it'y;  in  Medicme,  761. 
Worsted,  origin  of  the  term,  776;  in  manufactures,  346. 
Wounds,  how  io  dress,  i.i  Surgery,  764. 
Wrack,  bladder-wrack,  the  Fucug  vaciculoiua  of  bo- 
tanists,  a  common  sea-weed,  largely  used  us  a  manure; 
,    and  so  called  from  the  bladdeiy  vciicles  with  wtudt 
it  is  studded. 
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ritiM,  iite«|l.  Hid  MwimliMto,  ddbiad,  IS. 
'Hn  Mibtlnot  praduead  diuriat  tlk«  rinoiu 
MHIo«  of  nnfiMn   {vieM  aac  dMMoUooi, 
iUm  pMtly  to  tkt  ratlhoa  in  tka  fom  of  »  Aothy. 
4o«iMai».aM  Maiowlttt  viasid  mattit   nowwrorod 
.   I7  f|QrM«|iNl  ftownk  to  IM  ft  opiwriMl  ftngiu> 
hfttULi  ftiiftelMioii  doTotoMMPt.    Dariat  it!  dovo- 
lopBMt  it.OMitot  Arraoftifttio*,  and  oaiJiiatM  tka 
MotMb  «hw  ftddod  to  iftji^ftriiio  oad m joiUniaono 
(  IbiMnk   Sml  Ftmai,  ia  BMmT.  p.  US. 
T«».'«kMftet«r.  oaUrvftbon,  and  ago  of,  569i 
.TttdwB,  the  iMt|||^  |mM»  of  th*  Mitfa,  yttrift.  SOO. 

jfcgin.  aa  iamn  oxido  of  oobftlt,  882. 
^H^al^  (miDO-otone),  tke  Oatsun  equirftlant  of  our 
^^Kni^^lMlfttt  limaatone;  w  caUad  fram  it*  oontainiag  » 
•MripMit  (A«||^-HW<f!'>'«  «  ooppor-dato)  whidi  is 
■r    mmA  aa  ait/mo  of.  oopper;  and  tlit  nadarljriiif 
-    <— dttrai  haWMMiTad  tka.  nama  Bo«»4odle4i^tii4& 
.      («A.daadqUl»V|HMM  it  i*.  of  a  nd  ooloor,  ia  itad 
«r  Mrtkl«lai»r  aa  aitymataL-o  ore  ia  oencemed, 
tuA'tmiUmmmM  T*al.aMtaliic  depout. 
ZaiUtl>,aa  avkiMMiBiiaal  tana,  firom  the  Arabic,  t);  titat 
point  of  ttM  kMfrana  tight  ovar  the  head  of  the  ob- 
terfar ;  tka  Mfoaita  of  nadir. 
Zero— Italiaa  mr  d^er  or  0— aaed  to  denote  a  certidn 
poiat  icaiadi  aa  tita  jjkanaometrioal  aoak.   Thua 


♦fca— »yfIriwia>iHhMI* 

watv^tlMltfGiUaa  aaA  1 
•ftiek  mlw  aauala.  Ia  W( 
irftk  1077 


ftiailii|  of 
M  potrt  at 


Aaa  aaaitNB  aaa  aaan  pfopovMadf  at  what  dagiea 
wonkT  ftAkanaaaMtor  ataad  (aapjpeaiBg  the  thanio> 
matat  aaaaUa  of  nwaanriwg  ao  foir)  wa«a  the  body 
to  whieh  it  teapjOiad  aatinly  daprirad  of  caletic  t 
or  what  degree  of  the  thanaometer  oorreaponda  with 
the  aotual  aeio  I  Thia  queation  haa  not  nl  boM 
aatiaflMtorilTaaawaied.  DrCnkwfordplaoad  the  real 
aero  at  1968*  below  Ot  XMaa  at  1048*;  Uroirier 
at  i786*;  and  U  Pltee  at  5808*. 

£ino,  in  Chemistir,  881 ;  in  Metallafgjr,  983. 

Zireoniam,  the  ntetallio  baaa  of  the  eaitl>,airoonia,800. 

Zodiae»  the,  tha  twelta  ^  of;  10. 

2o.'Uaeal  light,  apaaanMMB  o<;  a. 

Zonae.  tiM  tonid.  tarpaiata,  and  Wvid.  delinad,  8. 52. 

Zoolo«iaal,  aapertaiaiag^to  nologjri  Zdologiat,  oaa  who 
atiidiee  or.tf  TaneAlf  the  aatuial  hlateiy  of  aaimala. 

ZoouMT  (Or.  adUL  Uidag  being,  «Bd  kgoi,  diaoouiaa), 
aa  a  biaaolt  «f  natuialliiitaiT,  139.192. 

ZooduMft  (Or.  plMptH  to  eat),  a  laetion  of  aaiiMd* 
waiea  pngr  opea  Wawp  aaimala;  and  Zo<^hagoaa, 
attaoUag  and  d«roiirii^  liring  aniniala. 

Zoophyte  (Or.  aMMt.Md  atylaN,  a  ahoot  or  plaat), » 
tena  eomraoaljr  appllM  to  .ooaUa^  ipoagea,  and  ua 
like,  ftom  the  opfiaiea  fttauAj  enteitaiaed  that 
theae  ware  iatamadiata  in  thair  nature  betwaaa 
animalB  and  planta;  Zoophjrtdocr,  the  aeiaaee 
which  treat!  of  the  itrooture,  habua,  ke.  of  Zoo. 
pbytea;  and  Zoophytologift,  one  ahUled  ia  nwh 
■oienoe.    Seep,  192. 
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